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(Illustrations  in  Italics.) 


Ab  lii  rupestri?,  ISO 

Abi;-i  Alcoquiana,  100,  370  ;  canadensis,  ;J7S  ; 
J^uj^ltmanni,  li  0  ;  Houkerian*,  4;t3  ;  Meii- 
ziesi,  4'.>l ;  Patlouiana,  4!»3  ;  Pindrow,  '278, 
•2711 ;  Smithiai  a,  ISO  ;  Nordmannidna,  57S  ; 
Vlatauoides  Schwedleri,  678 

Abiitilon  vitifoliuni  album,  9'.* 

Abutilona,  402 

Acacia  armata,  249  ;  p'at-  ptera,  JoS 
Acaathus.  the,  144,  224 

Acer  colchicum  tricolor,  513  ;  Leopoldi,  370  ; 
rubruui,  370 

Acer^i  or  Maples,  4o2 

Achillea  umbellata,  97,  2(i4 

Ac-'himenes  in  baskets,  ."i.'iO  ;  iii  hanyln'j  has- 
/ce(,  S-V.t 

Acineta  densa,  16 

Aciphjlla&quarrosa,  Ou 

A<:is  autumnalis,  lUi 

Aconituiii  yuiH'Uu.-<,  517  ;  varicTatum,  110. 

A'-tiea  racemosa,  71 

A'lenocirpus  decorticaus,  40^ 

Aiiantum  Capillus-veuerii,  236  ;  C^ipillus- 
vemris  var.  imbricatum,  375  ;  cuneatum 
var.  elegantulum,  206  ;  cuneatum  Phillipai, 
16S ;  pectatum,  138  ;  rubellum,  126 

j^ichmea  fulgens,  63 

.Echmeas,  42  j 

Aerides  Lawrencite,  307,  350  :  odoratuai  vi- 
rens,  205;  Robanianum,  204;  Southgat.^-, 
442 

Jlschynanthup.  2S3 

-Kscuivis  parvifloia,  121  ;  rubicunda,  370 

.>:thionema  corJifnlium,  74 

African  Lily,  the,  '•s.'. 

Aganisia  ci^rult'a,  575 

Agapanthus,  white,  211,  275 ;  umbellatus, 
145,  216,  585 

Agatbiea  ctelestis,  534,  535 

Ailanta,  the,  142 

Ailantup,  wood  of  the,  IS 

Alder,  Cut-leaved,  GO,  75 

AUamandas,  3'.' 4 

Allium  pulchellum,  103 

Ahiua  glutinosa  laciniata,  270 

Alncasii  Sanderiana,  IS* 

Alpine  flowers,  8,  38;  gioup  oj\  ZH,  143;  in 
the  Pyrenees,  )42       . 

Alpine  plants,  grubs  and,  28  ;  on  iralls.  228, 
■j62 

Alpines,  silvery -leaved,  57 

Alstrtemeria  aurautiaca,  47,  2C0  ;  Pclegrina, 
66;  Fel'iiriiiH  ulOa,  563 

Alatroemerias,  116 


Aly&sons,  the,  341 

Alyssum   argcnteum,  341;   calyclnum,  311; 
maritimuin,  341 ;  moutanum,  341 ;  poduli- 
cum,  341 ;  saxatUe,  341 
Aniasonia  pimicea,  261,  424 
Amaryllis   at   rest,    285;     Akermanni,    00; 

Belladonna,  380,  Lady  Mayoress,  4153 
Amaryllises,  evergreen,  511 ;  and  their  tieat- 

ment,  533 
American  Arboretum,  270 
American  Apjiles,  importing,  113 
American  Blackberries,  277 
American  Gmpes  .-.  Phylloxera,  2C0 
American  Lilies  at  home,  215 
American  Mist-tree.  486 
American  Pine  timber,  354 
American  Strawberry  cilture.  114 
Amphi'come  Emodi,  227 
Jinagallie  ca^rulsa,  2Si,  312,  337,  380 
Ananassas.  426 
An:ectochiIi,  284 

Ana^ctochilus  Lowi,  520  ;  xantkophyUus,  528 
Ancient  Egyptian  plant-,  312 
Audrosace  ChaniKJasme.  243 ;  lanuginosa,  311 
Anemone,  alpine.  172  ;  culture,  100;  Oiamla, 
177;  Fannini,  2il,  55S  ;  japonica,   172,  312, 
420,  542  ;  japonica  iu  masses,  3tj3  ;  japonka 
alba,    173 ;    japonica    alba,    173,   350,    440; 
narcissiiora,    173 ;   narcissiflora,   173 ;    ob- 
tusil"ba,  173;   polyanthes,  173;   rivularis, 
110,   173 ;    Robinsoniana,   12 ;    sulphurea, 
200;    sylvcstriit,  173;    sylveatris,  174;    vcr- 
nalis,  361  ;  virgiuiana,  174  ;  vitifolia,  174 
Anemones,  335  ;   a3  annuals,  420,  447  ;  cul- 
ture of,   144;    Irish,  357;    and  Tntomas, 
406  ;  Japan,  51S,  580 
Anemopjegma  racemosum,  163 
Angraicum  aviculare,  463  ;  bilobum,  540,  575  ; 

cau-latum,  351,  375  ;  Leonis  from  seed,  44 
Anguloas,  ^08 
Annuals,  good,  200;  tinj',  224  ;  some  useful, 

242 
Anomatheca  grandiflora,  283 
Antarctic  Forget  me-not.  566 
Antherieum  Lili^-strum,  209 
Antirrhinums,  235 

Anthurium  Andreanum.  116,  210;  Scherzeri- 
anviu,  455  ;  S.  andagavense,  455;  S.  muta- 
bile,  455  ;  S  Palmeri,  455  ;  S.  pygmpeum, 
455  ;  R:.th?chi'dianum,  454;  S.  Rothschildi- 
anum,  45  "i ;  S.  serai-plcuum,  4j5  ;  H.  Wardi, 
455  ;  S.  Williamsi,  455 
Anthuriums,  380 

Aphides,  clouds  of,  502,  52S;   wash  fur  des- 
troying, 36 
Apple  and  Pear  exhibition,  Exeter,  442 
I  Apple  crop  iu  America,  307 


Apple  culture  in  Nova  Scotia,  397 

Apple,  Beauty  of  Bath,  278;  Prince  Albeit, 
:it'6  ;  Ruinette  Abry,  81 ;  Spitzcnburg,  480  ; 
Blenhtini  Uiange,  560;  Braddick's  Non- 
pareil, 560;  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  570 

Apple  Ro--e,  the  great,  349 

Apple  trees,  dwarf,  notes  on,  310,  586  ;  from 
cuttings.  413  ;  old.  and  drought,  56;  cater- 
pillars, 113;  hedges,  570 

Apples,  10,  255  ;  and  Pears,  select,  396 ;  as- 
sorting, 505 ;  autumn,  31'.i ;  and  Apple 
orchards,  19  .i ;  bush,  101  ;  conlon.  235  ; 
dwarf  r.  standard,  100  ;  new  stocks  of,  504  ; 
for  profit,  525;  good  late,  3i9;  importiug 
American,  113 ;  for  the  future,  413  ;  Rus- 
sian, 414  ;  sis  good,  234 ;  two  good  late, 
413 

Apples  and  Pears  as  vintage  fruit^,  526 

Apricot  Kaisha,  339  ;  Mupch-Musch,  234,  330 

Apricots,  dried,  b97  ;  planting,  306 

Aquatic  Pernettya,  116 

Aijuilegia  Skinneri,  1S7;  viicosa,  216 

Arabis  lucida  variegata,  361 

Aralia  Chabrieri,  357 ;  papyrifera,  507  ;  Re- 
ginje,  357  ;  Sieboldi,  5,  402,  515 

Aidisia,  68  ;  mamillata,  17 

Aristolochia  elegans,  163,  1S6,  ;;07 ;  ornilho- 
cephala,  187,  227  ;  ridicuU,  307  ;  Sipho,  145  ; 
trie  a  ud  at  a,  187 

Arranging  cut  floweis,  139 

Arris  rail  cutting,  488 

Artemisia  annua,  214  ;  muti'dna,  b7 

Artichokes.  3:^0;  as  decorative  plants,  313 

Arum  Lilies,  310  ;  in  autumn,  445 

Arums,  planting  out,  in  summer,  406 

Arundo  conspicua,  120 

>^sarum  caudatum,  179 

Asclepias  tuberosa,  1S7 

Ath,  207 

Ash  and  Sycamore,  extinction  of,  377 

Ash  trees,  extinction  of,  328 

Ash  timVier,  scarcity  of,  4'  0 

Ashtop  Potato,  "Wilsons  Roj-al,  160 

Aspar^g'is  and  Seakale,  for.ing,  :01 

Asparagus,  the  common.  201 ;  thinning,  205  ; 
market  in  America,  316  ;  plumosut^,  from 
f-eed,   100;    procumbens,  37;    cutting,  6; 
i      forcing,  573 

I  Aster  acris,  336  ;  alpinus  and  its  varieties, 
i      Amellus,  384  ;    Bigelowi,  331 ;   dark  rose- 
!      scarlet,  157  ;   ihencuF,  496  ;  ptarm  coidts, 
'       336  ;  Townsheudi,  1&7 

Asters,  255 ;  China,  179  ;  seUsown,  263 
I  .^(((ccirt  cristate,  (jruWii  o.(  Bdmonf,  To.unlun, 
45 
Ataccia,  the  genus,  45 

'  AucubaB.  67,  317 


AuriiAilu  shows,  576 
Auriculas,  363 
Australian  Bean-flower,  534 
Austrian  garden,  an,  116 
Austri  in  Pine,  556 
Autimiu  Crocus,  260 
Autumn  flowering  sbrub.«,  103 
Autumn  f<osts  and  tree  foliage.  53 
Auiumu  plants,  three  good,  6S0 
Autumn  Hoses,  167 
Autumn  tints,  436 
Autumn  woik  among  trees,  200 
Axe  iu  tree-feilipg,  tbe,  353 
Azalea  mollis.  472;  procumben?,  335;  icse 
flora,  507  ;  season,  29  ;  Dcutsch  I'eile,  ^59 
Azaleas,  new  r:-ce  of  hardy,  200 
Azara  micr"phyll.<,  507 


Babiana  rubro-cyanea,  *_0 

Balcony  gardening,  210 

Balm  of  Giltad,  541 

Balsams,  double,  116;  outdo  ,t,  179;  tropica], 

228 
Bambusa  Metakc,  145 
Bai  berries,  68 
Birbcrry,  the  common,  360;  purple-kavcd, 

370 
Balk,  allowance  for,  500 
Bartonia  aurea,  178,  242 
Basket  plant,  a  prttry,  228 
Ba>kets  and  vases  of  a  lonservat^  ry,  46 
Basket  FernF,  250 
Battersea  Park,  flower  beds  iu,  21 1 
Beins  and  Pca«,  autumn  sown,  527;  staking, 

Bem^,  Broad,  115;  French  dwarf,  160;  late 
French,  50;  kidney,  in  pots,  573 

Bedding  plants  in  Hyde  Park,  140 

Btech  in  Denmark,  60  ;  tricolor,  00 
I  Bees  ai  d  rosy  Stdums,  312,  373 
1  Beet,  Spinach,  38 

Beets,  garden,  302 

Begonia  Amelia;,  260;  Arthur  Blallet-.  00 
giaciiis,  186;  Imperial,  157;  John  Beal 
424;  Mis.  Haworth  Booth,  3sO ;  Mif 
Plunkett,  175;  P.^ul  de  Vici,  375;  snco 
trana,  534;  insects,  502;  double,  lol 
double  white,  431 
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Begonias  at  Forest  Hill,  210  ;  at  Reading,  163; 
bedded  out,  3(i0 ;  double  white,  40*2 ;  from 
seed,  310;  hybrid.  6;  out  of  door,  163; 
seedling,  380 ;  tuberous,  306 ;  tuberous, 
culture  of.  '227 ;  tuberoua  outdoors,  360 ; 
tuberous  at  Swanley,  235  ;  tuberous-rooted, 
264 

Bellflower,  a  large  white,  44  ;  white,  146 

Berberis  concinna,  60,  122  ;  repens,  226;  vul- 
garis atropurpurea,  347 

Berried  plants  for  winter,  67 

BeiTv-bearing  shrubs,  480 

Bertolonias  and  Sonerilas,  261 

lietoDica  alopecuros,  120 

Bhotan  Pine,  the,  2Sf> 

Bignonia  Chamberlayni,  41f ;  purpurea,  3SS 

BilLirdiera  longiflora,  5£>4 

Billbergia  vittata,  558 

Billbcrgias,  425 

Birch,  the  black,  32S 

Birds  and  Holly  berries,  60 

Blackberries,  American,  277,  4SG 

Blackberry,  the  Dorchester,  235 

Blcchnuni  corcovadense,  S'JlS 

Blue  Marguerite,  534 

£lucls,  451 

Boiler  trials  at  Liverpool,  21,  37 

Books - 

"  How  I  Managed  my  Estate,"  84 

Books,  rough,  487 

Boltonia  asteroides,  331 

Bone  fertilisers,  296 

Border  edgings,  541 

Border  flowers  and  hot  we  tlier,  59 

Bottle-brush  flower,  558 

BougainvUIeas.  5 

Bouquet-holders,  284 

Boussingaultia  baselloides,  480,  513 

Bouvardias,  424 ;  after  flowering,  512 ;  in 
autumn  and  winter,  396 ;  in  pits,  427  ;  in 
summer,  302 

Box  edgings,  clipping,  37' 

Brachycome  iberidifolia,  242 

Bracken  or  Brake  Fern,  164 

Bracket  Ferns,  300 

Bramble,  the  Japan,  311  ;  white-stemmed, 
520 

Brambles,  double-flowered,  121  ;  notes  on,  3 

Bricks  of  cork.  4'JO 

Bridal  wreath,  the,  66 

British  Ferns  and  their  varieties,  260  ;  varia- 
tion in,  228 

Broccoli,  Gilbert's  Champion,  02  ;  early,  591 

Bromeliads  in  flower,  380 

Bromeliaceous  plants.  425 

Buckthorn,  the  Sea,  370 

Buddleia  globosa,  436 

Buerger's  Evergreen  Oak,  347 

Bulb-destroying  insects,  528 

Bulb  growth,  497 

Bulba,  Cape,  20 ;  hardy  massing,  283  ;  some 
early  flowering,  483 ;  stone  coveriog  for, 
472  ;  from  abroad,  565 

Bulbine  bulbosa,  G6 

Burbidgea  nitida,  120 

Bush  fruits,  423,  456 ;  young  r.  old,  504 

Butterfly  flower,  187 


Cabbage,  red,  6 ;  and  other  vegetables,  220  ; 

grub,  37, 62 
Cabbages,  late,  6  ;  planting,  340  ;  spring,  5 
Cacti.  Night-blooming,  i>0,  211 
Cactus  Dahlia,  186,  406 
Cuh'.liinn  iM..'i/crbcer,  249 
Caladiums  and  their  culture,  248 
Calanthe  natalensis,  16;  Veitchi,  255 
Calanthes,  300.  514,  580  ;  finely  grown,  534 
Calceolaria  Kellyaua,  74,  269 
Calceolarias,  561 
Calla  jethiopica,  99 
CallicarjKi  purpurea,  68 
Calliprora  flava,  179 
C.iUirhoe  lineariloba,  562 
Callistemon  lineare,  558 
Calnphaca  wolgarica,  452 
Caltha  leptosepala,  310  ;  pihistris,  340,  341 
Calycanthus  floridus,  29 
Calyategia  pubesceus,  120;  tylvatica,  70 
Calystcgias,  214 
Camassia  csculcnta,  13 
Camellia  flowers,  560  ;  General  Pescette,  70  ; 

t^asanqua.  580 
Camellias  as  stove  plants,  221   274,  396,  405, 

I'Jii ;  early,  355  ;  repotting,  5 
Campanula  Allioni,  97  ;  carpatica,  i)G  ;  frai/l- 

lis  car.,  197;  ffart/anica    l!i7;  hirsuta,  179; 

isophylla,  361  ;  lactiflora,  W  ;  nitida,  265  ; 

pelviformis.  118;  pyramidalis,  145;  liaintri, 

107;    turh'mata.VJT;    valdensis,  74  ;    WaUl- 

steinwiia,  196;  Zoysi,  241 
Canadian  Apples,  307,  486 
Canadian  Ferns,  387 
Cinudian  ornamental  trees,  402 
CanLa  Ehemanni,  90 


Cannas,  77 

Canary  Island  Bellflower,  534 

Canterbury  Bells,  47,  56 

Cantaloup  Jlelons,  373 

Cape  bulbs,  20,  448 

Capsicums,  67 

Ciraguata  Zahni,  426 

Cares  riparia  albo-marginata,  96 

Carnation,  new  yellow,  84;  seedling,  490; 
shows,  90  ;  show  of,  109 ;  Souvenir  de  la 
Malraaison,  21 ;  Tree,  La  Neige,  451 

Carnations,  border,  65,  485  ;  button-hole,  139  ; 
florists',  65;  outof  doors,  106  ;  and  Picotees, 
florists',  65  ;  and  Picotees,  103,  213,  266,  314, 
363  ;  from  seed.  382  ;  show,  110  ;  at  South 
Kensington,  134  ;  Tree,  in  winter,  310,  516  ; 
winter-blooming,  22,  358,  507 ;  without 
stick,  90 

Carolina  Allspice,  29  ;  Poplar,  347 

Carpenteria  californica,  20,  60 

Carrots,  84;  summer-sown,  50 

Catalpa  syriugiefolia,  238 

Catananche  cajrulea,  145,  179,  200 

Catasetnm  Bungerothi,  575,  580 

Caterpillars,  Apple-ti*ee,  113 

Cattle,  fencing  against,  159 

Cattleya  Dowiana,  262  ;  Dowiana  aurea,  485  ; 
Eldorado,  varieties  of,  44 ;  Eldorado  vir- 
ginalis,  419 ;  Gaskelliana,  8,  205 ;  gigas 
Hardyaua,  220;  gigas.  Hill's,  109;  gigas 
regalis,  307  ;  gigas  Sanderiana,  8  ;  Master- 
sonipe,  534  ;  velutina,  205 

Caucasian  Scabious,  varieties  of,  382 

Cauliflower,  Autumn  Giant  295,  340 

Cauliflowers,  .spring  sowing,  168 

Ceanotbus,  a  pink,  20  ;  azureus  grandiflorus, 
142 

Cedar,  the  Washington,  59 

Cedars,  Incense,  the,  552 ;  Leljanon ,  for 
chui'Chyards,  75 

Celery  and  Leek  show,  572 

Celery,  earthing  up.  220,  295,  373 ;  fly,  the, 
169;  improved,  481;  pipy,  2S0  ;  progressive 
earthinii,  280  ;  show,  an  English,  527 

Celsia  cretica,  529  ;  cretira,  407 

Centaurea  alpina,  336  ;  babylonica,  216  ;  mos- 
chata,  213,  24.i ;  ragusina  in  winter,  476, 
518 

Centaureas,  71 ;  hardy,  541 

Ceutropogon  Lucyanus,  55S 

Cephalaria  tartarica,  209 

Cephalotaxus  pedimciUata  fastiglata,  238 

Cerasus  serrulata,  436  ;  vulgaris,  291 

Cercis  Siliquastrum,  59 

Ceropegia  elegans,  393 

Ceropegias  and  their  culture,  393 

Certificated  Hollyhocks,  182 

Cespede&ia  discolor,  302 

Cestrum  aurantiacum,  424,  534 

Ceylon  Creeper,  308 

Chamadnrei  geonomtvformis,  593 

Chaniajdoreas,  592 

Change  of  place,  311 

Cherries,  H  ;  Morello,  on  north  walls,  339 

Cherry,  Higarreau,LeonaQuesnil.5H5;  double, 
flowering,  436  ;  the  wild,  291 ;  the  winter, 
4-.;8 

Chestnut,  the  red  Horse,  370 

Chelones,  336 

Chicory,  200,  573;  white-flowered,  357;  wild, 
265 

Chinese  Fieonies,  5SS 

Chinese  Prin^oses,  market  grown,  345 

Chinese  Date  Plum,  468 

Chirita  Mooni,  260 

Chiswick,  357 

Choice  Hairbells,  196 

Choisya  temata  in  a  cut  state,  23;  ternaUt  in 
a  cut  state,  23 

Choretis  glauca,  120 

Christmas  Rose,  the  great,  580 ;  failu*e,  429, 
476 

Christmas  Roses,  580  ;  transplanting,  313,  362, 
407 

Chrysanthemum,  157  ;  Meg  Merrilies,  558  ; 
shows,  442;  show,  Chiswick,  508;  show. 
Crystal  Palace,  446  ;  Society,  National,  508 ; 
the  first,  467,  517,  560  ;  Admiral  Sir  J.  F. 
Symonds,  463  ;  atratum,  186,  381  ;  Butter- 
cup, 419  ;  Carew  Underwood,  553 ;  Coquette 
de  Castile,  463;  coronarium,  266;  coro- 
natum  bicolor,  242  ;  Dr.  Sharpe,  542  ;  Dun- 
netti,  242  ;  Eynsford  Gem,  463  ;  Hambeau 
Toulousaine,  419;  gloriosum,  463;  Jane, 
46 J;  La  France,  463;  latifolixun,  3-(l;  La 
Vierge,  380;  Mdme.  Desgrange,  134,  263; 
Mdlle.  E.  Dordan,  419;  maximum,  381; 
Mons.  W.  Holmes,  8;  montanum,  381;  Mrs. 
Norman  Davis,  529;  Pha;bus,  4f!3  ;  Queen, 
449 ;  segetum,  13  ;  Wm.  Stevens,  419 ; 
White  Ceres,  463 ;  order  of  the,  535  ;  the 
first,  582 

('hrysanthemuras,  358.  446 ;  and  their  cul- 
ture, 462,  494  ;  best  incurved,  483  ;  best, 
490  ;  crimson,  512  ;  dwarf,  542;  and  earwigs 
212;  early- flowering,  409;  goiug  blind, 
512  ;  housing,  357 ;  in  America,  273  ;  iu 
Finsbury  Park,  360;  late,  512,  513.  505; 
lifting  and  potting,  395,  483  ;  new,  463,  561 ; 
old,  268  ;  open-air,  563 ;  outdoor,  474.  530 ; 
on  north  walls,  542;  the  best,  562;  white, 
310  ;  new  and  other.  593 

Chrysanthemum-flowered  Anemones,  316 


Chri/santhcmum-Hoicered  Ancmnnc^  317 

Chrysogonum  virginicuni,  209 

Church  decoration  with  Evergreens,  559 

Cineraria,  white,  576 

Cinerarias,  561 

Cirrhopetaluni  maculatunr>,  252 

Cistus  ladaniferus  maculatus,  30 

Citrons  at  Waddon  House,  210 

Cladrastris  amurensis,  188 

Cl.aniiin/  Columbine,  216 

Clematis  coccinea,  21,  163,  187,  227,  297; 
Davidiana,  558  ;  diseased,  380  ;  graveolens, 
337;  ha-dy  as  bedding  T,lants,  190;  mon- 
tana,  206,  236,  308  ;  sweet-scented,  306 

Clematises,  early  and  late,  408 

Clerodendron  fcetidum,  423  ;  nutans,  463 

Clerodendrous,  227 

Clethra  alnifolia,  187  ;  arborea,  597 

Clianthus  Dampieri,  17 

Climber,  a  much  neglected,  594 

Climbers,  greenhouse,  77 ;  for  walls,  334  ; 
mixed,  90;  mixed  wall,  350;  uu  trees, 
451 

Climbing  plants,  good  hardy,  25 

(  lothing  plant-house  walls,  228 

Codonopsis  ovata,  58  ;  clematoidea,  66 

Coelogyne  birbata,  485  ;  ciist(Ua  ninxhn'^,  7  ; 
crietata  maxima,  7;  Gardneriana,  507, 
514 

Colchicum  Bivonse,  497 

Coleworts,  417 

Collections  of  fruits,  254 

Colour  and  flavour,  397 

Colour  of  Grapes,  287 

Colour  and  perfume,  120 

Colour  and  size  r.  quality,  372 

Comfreys,  215 

Conaiidron  ramondioides,  197 

Coniferae,  variations  in,  1  0 

Conifers  at  Berkhampstea  l,  392;  grafting, 
60  ;  ornamental,  306  ;  pendulous,  453  ;  slow 
V.  fast-growing,  160  ;  winter  colour,  473 

Continent,  notes  from  the,  308 

Convolvulus  Scammonia,  268 

Cool  Oncidiums,  252 

Cool  Orchids,  350 

Coonibe  Warren,  284 

C'oomOe  Warren,  view  of,  285 

Conservatory  at  Beddington,  157 

Conservatory,  baskets  and  vases  for,  46 

Conservatories,  planting  out  in,  249 

Copper-wire  hurtful  to  Koses,  373 

Coppice-cutting,  488 

Coral  Tree,  307 

Corbularia  minor,  497 ;  monophylla  in  the 
open  air,  73 

Cordon  Apples,  235 

Cordon  Plums,  218 

Cardyline  australis,  387 

Coreopsis  atrosanguinea,  242  ;  auriculata,  209  ; 
Drummondi,  242  ;  linctoria,  242 

Cork  bricks,  490 

Cornflower,  73,  221  ;  autumn  sown,  216  ;  in 
masses,  56 

Corsican  Pines,  135  ;  Pine,  556 

Cortusa  pubens,  335 

Corydalis  ochroleuca,  361 

Cottagi:  door  in  Wed  Surrei/,  537 

Cotoneaster  affinis,  534 ;  frigida,  322,  365  ; 
Simonsi,  436,  452 

Cotoneasters,  68 

Covert  planting,  354,  377 

Crataegus  brachyacantha,  239 ;  pinnatifida, 
467  ;  Pyracantha,  68  :  Pyracantha  Lfelandi, 
302  ;  tatarica  (pinnatifida  minor),  419 

Cretan  Mulleni,  ihe,  407 

Crinum  angustum,  235  ;  flaccidum,  260  ;  gi- 
ganteuni,  260,  298  ;  giganteum  vjr.  con- 
cinum,  140;  PowelH,  239,  298;  Pomlli,  371 

Crocus  asturicus,  476  ;  autumn,  260,  331,  410  ; 
Bori/i,  477  ;  book,  174 ;  bulbs,  518,  542 ; 
Cambessedesi,  476  ;  cancellatus,  476;  Clusi, 
477  ;  Ileisheri,  335  ;  hadriaticus,477  ;  iridi- 
florus,  477 ;  karduchorum,  300 ;  medius, 
477;  nadifiorits,  477  ;  Salzmanni,  477  ;  satl- 
vus,  320 ;  Scharojani,  477  ;  speciosus,  312, 
477  ;  zonatus,  271  ;  the  genus.  477 

Crocuses,  autumnal,  476 

Crop-destroying  insects,  36 

Croiijiini,'  without  digging,  38 

Crnti'tisaf  Holloway,  186 

Crypti'uiuria  clegans,  75  ;  j.aponica,  282 

Crystal  Palace  exhibition,  253 

Cucumber,  the  ridge,  51 ;  winter,  148 

Cucumbers,  389  ;  pickl'ng,  202 ;  ridge,  251  ; 
to  fruit  in  February,  201  ;  white,  51 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  varieties  of,  75 

Currants,  the  best,  319 

Cut-leaved  Alder,  279 

Cuttings  or  slips,  120 

Cultivation,  after,  112 

Cyanus  minor,  242 

Cj'clamen,  autumn-flowering,  223;  africa- 
num,  432  ;  Coum,  26,  433  ;  europtt'ttm,  433  ; 
gTfecum,  433;  how  to  grow,  248;  ibericum, 
433 ;  neapolitauum,  432 ;  neajwlUanuin, 
433  ;  repandum,  433 

Cyclamens,  361 ;  and  their  culture,  202 ; 
double-flowered,  89 

Cycnoches  chtorocbilum,  350 

Cymbidium  afline,  507  ;  gigantoum,  446 

Cyperus  Papyrus,  269,  312 

Cypress,  the  Monterey,  435 


Cypripedium  Arthuriauum,  416,  441  ;  callo- 
sum,  553 ;  l-ai'ieanwn,  549;  Godefroyie, 
229;  insigne,  397;  Lindleyanum,  485; 
Mooreanum,  485  ;  Sanderianuro,  302;  spec- 
tabile,  447  ;  Spiccrianum,  forms  of,  485 

Cypripediums  in  flower,  398,  507 ;  twin- 
"flowered,  229 

Cyrtanthus  hy  tridus  roseus,  302  ;  Macoxani, 
116    McKeni,  211 


Daffodil  seed,  260  :  the  first,  558 

Daffodils,  70  ;  white,  402,  511.  543,  658,  571, 
582  ;  white  trumpet,  358,  385,  474  ;  varia- 
bility of  white,  497 

Dahlia,  Annie  Harvey,  375,  451  ;  Cactus 
crimson,  180  ;  Channing  Bride,  302  ;  Cochi- 
neal, 302 ;  Empress  of  India,  302  ;  Gazelle, 
302;  Helena,  375;  iiperialis,  529,  540; 
Lady  Marsham,  302;  Mrs.  Foster,  302; 
national  show,  140  ;  The  Quair,  302 ;  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  302  ;  roots  in  winter,  476  ; 
R.  J.  Rawlings,  375 ;  Squire  Garamie,  158; 
Valentine  Humphries,  302  ;  Wliite  Bedder, 
364  ;  Zephyr,  375 

Djhlias,  255,  363  ;  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  253  ; 
bedding  and  bouquet,  336  ;  in  a  cut  statu, 
23  ;  in  October,  383  ;  single,  256,  297,  334, 
360  ;  single  r.  double,  401 ;  in  November, 
450 

Daisies,  Giant,  475  ;  Michaelmas,  406 ;  on 
lawns.  576 ;  Ox-eye,  381 ;  Pans,  in  &ma  1 
pots,  37 

Damson,  Farleigh  Prolific.  193 

Damsons,  338  397  ;  notes  on,  3  ;  pruning,  549 

Dasylirion  acrotrichura,  17 

Davallia  solida  major,  302 

Decayed  bulbs,  358 

Delphinium  Cantab,  27  ;  velutinum,  266 

Dendrobium  bigibbum,  262  ;  formosum,  311, 
262;  Fredlanum,  253;  nobile,  575 ;  Phalie- 
nopsis,  204;  profusum,  550  ;  thyrsiflorum, 
544  ;  Dearei,  580 

Desfontainea  spinosa,  211,  566 

Dianthus  chinensis  black  Prince,  157  ;  cin- 
nabarinus,  97  ;  petrteus,  13  ;  pvnigens,  209  ; 
Ragged  Jack,  260 

Dianthuses,  17!» 

Dichorisandra  thyrsiflora,  li'3 

Didiscus  ca3ruleus,  166 

Dietes  tricolor,  213 

Digging  and  trenching,  573 

Dipladenia  boliviensis,  394  ;  Harrisi,  163 

Diplopappus  chrysophyllus.  306 

Dipsacus  laciniatus,  71 

Disa  grandiflora,  187 

Diviniog-rod,  the,  49 

Dogwood  and  Elder,  59 

Dogwood,  the  white,  435 

Doronicum  austriacum,  26 

Double  Chinrse  Primula,  411 

Double-flowered  Gardenia^,  203 

Douglas  Fir,  the,  323,  578 

Dove  plant,  253 

Dracwna  Alcxandrse,  227  ;  aus'rali=,  190 

Drainage,  282 

Draining  Imd  for  trees,  532 

Draining  lawns  and  walks,  543 

Drip  in  orchai  d  houses,  416 

Drought,  counteracting,  38 

Drummond's  Eveila  ting  Pea,  IS  I 

Dryases,  the,  58 

Dry  Vine  and  Peach  roots,  286  ^ 


Earwigs  and  Chrysanthemums,  212 

Eastern  Orchid  climates,  575 

Echinacea  purpurea,  3fi2 

Echinoccrciis  Eyresi,  99 

Echinops,  193 

EdelwuiBs,  163 

Edge  Hall,  flower  from,  116 

Edge  Ball  rnck  garden,  125 

Edgings,  lliatlicr  for,  22 

Ediblti  fungi.  New  Zealand,  302 

£draiant/ius  Pumilio^  VXi 

Bhrard  ikcL;  the  late.  321 

Effects  of  deep  tillage,  417 

Egyptian  Lotus,  40,  52 

Egyptian  Paj^yrus,  ;!60 

Elii-agnus  hortensis.  188;   limgipes,  403;  ro- 

tuudifoliii,  452 
Elder  and  Dogwood,  59 
Elk's-horn  Ferns,  the,  410 
Elymus  glaucifolius,  212 
EuL'holirions,  42i> 
Endive  and  Lettuce,  251 
Ungli^k  Ins,  384 
English  plants  named,  95 
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English  woodland?,  condition  o^  40(i 

Epacris,  261 

Epidendrum  Mathewsl,  2S3 

Epideudrums,  slender-stemmed,  29'2 

Epilobium  obcordatum,  170 

Epipbyllum    Gibsoni,  5 ;    truncatum   vioJa- 

ceum,  507 
Epipbyllums,  514 
£>/iils''(iim  T-'matcia,  5Ki 
Erica  cinerea,   00 ;    coloi'ans,   402 ;    gracilis, 

402  ;  hyemali",  4  2 
Erodium  Reichardi,  07 
Eri/iiffliim,  350 
Eryngium   amethystinum,    200 ;     Bonrgati, 

209;   7na)'itimum,  40(> ;    Olivierianiim,  47; 

sen"a,  3S6 
Erythi-ftja  diffusa,  144 
Erythrina  Crista-galli,  307  ;  Humei,  41 
Erythronium  album,  520  ;  amiricanum,  ij'21  ; 

Dens-can's,  520,  521  ;  I'ens-canis  sibericum, 

5  5S;    gi'anditlorum,   521;    Hartwegi,   521; 

Nutlallianum,  55S ;  propullaas,  521  ;  pur- 

purasccns,  521 
Escallon^a  montevidensis,  2S0  ;  pterocladon, 

507 ;  revoluta,  347 
Kucliaridium  Breweii,  562 
Eucbaris  amazonica,  77,  304,  424  ;  omazonica, 

425  ;  bulbs,  diseased,  535 ;    diseased,  57i.i ; 

finely  grown,  307 ;   florifcious,  210 ;   Mas- 

tersi,  ISti ;  mite,  501,  535 
E'lconiis  bicolnr,  44  ;  punctata,  hardiness  of, 

27  ;  reaia,  424 
Eucrypbia  piunatifolia,  100,  210 
Eulalias,  174 
Euonymus  europieu'',  514 
European  plants,  212 
Evergreen  sbrubs  and  trees,  171,  51S  5.V2 
Evergreens,   transplanting,  23S  ;   fur  church 

decoration,  557 
Everlasting  Pea,  Drummoad's,  470 
Everlastings  and  Grasses,  275 
Exacumg  at  Kew,  163 
Exhibition  at  Dresden,  186 
Exhibition  vegetables,  402 


Fagots,  house,  42 

Fancy  Dahlias,  254 

Feather  flowei-s,  175 

Fencing,  2S2 

Fence,  a  good,  257 

Fence  posts  upside  down,  466 

Fences,  material  for,  600 

Fern  for  basket,  23r> 

Ferneries,  indcr,  52 

Fernery  at  Beddington,  loO  ;  do.  at  lieddiiffh 
ton,  156 

Femhouse,  172 

Ferns,  52  ;  for  baskets,  424  ;  in  baskets,  250  ; 
for  brackets,  300  ;  Canadian,  387 ;  gold  and 
silver,  373  ;  hatdy,  23ri ;  hardy  foreign,  324 ; 
new  and  rare,  325  ;  in  small  pots,  543 ; 
tasselled  and  crested,  85,  113,  140,  164,  206  ; 
and  their  varieties,  164  ;  for  room  decora- 
tion, 50S 

Fei*tility  and  vigour,  471 

Ferula  conspicua,  540  ;  tingitana,  265 

Ferulas,  the,  74 

Festuca  punctoria,  335 

Ficus  clasticus  variegata,  357 

Field  market  crops,  302 

Fig.^,  300  ;  at  home,  505  ;  at  Knowsley,  7S  ; 
new,  in  Smyrna,  2S4 

Filberts,  preserving,  3S0,  471 

Firewood,  English,  500 

Firs,  gathering  cones  of,  32S  ;  variety  in  the, 

IS 

Flag,  sweet-scented,  405 

Flora,  the  Irish,  230 

Flower  beds  at  Bat tersea  Park,  211  ;  in  Hyde 
Pfark,  210 

Flower  gai-den  in  winter,  3S3 

Flower  painting,  77 

Flower  show  in  S.  London,  44 

Flowers,  alpine,  38;  common,  145;  (dpitie, 
firoi'p  of,  38  ;  of  autumn,  223  ;  abuses  of, 
642 ;  border  and  hot  weather,  50 ;  garden 
in  winter,  383 ;  and  gardens,  472  ;  hardy, 
24 ;  hardy,  in  October,  385 ;  for  harvest 
festivals,  1S5,  275  ;  late,  400,  472 ;  of  No- 
vember, 448  ;  of  October,  386  ;  outdoors  in 
winter,  515  ;  spi'ing,  in  the  Pyrenees,  178 ; 
at  bandhm-.st,  265  ;  of  Shakespeare,  400  ; 
and  trees,  480  ;  unseasonable,  517  ;  at  Mr. 
Arthur's  f  aneral,  504  ;  in  December,  5R2 

Fiiliage,  summer  tints  of,  10 

Forming  new  orchards,  300 

Foreign  seed  collecting,  281 

Forest  trees,  best  planting  season,  500 

Forest  preservation  in  Canadi,  377 

Foresters  v.  gardeners,  377,  443 

Foresters,  gard&ners,  and  valuers.  510 

Forestry  committee,  207 

Forestry  report,  230 ;  Ontario,  253  ;  revival 
of,  421  ;  extraordinary  evidence  on,  42  ; 
uot?8,  300  ;  schools,  20S  ;  proposed,  135 


Foxglove  in  shrubberies,  77 

Fragaria  indica,  47 

Frames,  cold,  in  winter,  4S2 

Fi-ance,  gardening  iu  south  of,  23 

Francoa  ramosa,  ('(J 

Freesia  refracta  alba.  46 

French  Beans,  late,  50 

French  salads,  23 

Frost,  degi-ees  of,  in  1SS5,  1 1 

Fiuir,  255,  463  ;  appearance  r.  quality,  3:'S ; 
crops,  Irish,  153;  crops,  Guernsey,  157; 
crop,  the,  ?0  ;  crops,  reports  concerning, 
101 ;  crops,  Scotch,  149;  crops,  Welsh,  156; 
committee,  256,  376 ;  exliibitions.  4iJ0  ; 
from  abroad,  05  ;  growing,  does  it  pay, 
503;  garden  in  autumn.  502;  packing, 
material  for,  34  ;  iiro^pects,  55  ;  report, 
supplementary  English,  126 ;  rooms  in 
winter,  534 ;  saleable,  570  ;  trees,  season 
for  planting,  320  ;  surplus,  564  ;  the  best, 
preserves,  570;  trees,  old,  414;  trees  on 
Iheir  own  roots,  54S ;  trees,  renovating 
(Id,  35  ;  trees,  to  ripen  wood,  192  ;  trees, 
watei-ing  in  September,  33!> ;  trees,  water- 
ing of,  2S7  ;  trees,  winter  priming,  524 ; 
trees  with  wet  feet,  27S  ;  buds,  586 

Fntits  at  the  Liverponl  show,  21  ;  busb, 
10  ;  bardy,  10,  204,  501  ;  bardy,  notes  on,  3  ; 
hedgerow,  04  ;  home  -  grown,  5iU  ;  iu 
Western  New  York,  163;  market  gai-den, 
114;  names  of,  218;  size  r.  qualitv,  4iK) ; 
trees  in  villa  gardens.  68  ;  imder  glass,  31, 
53,  567,  500  ;  shrivelling,  59S 

Fruity  autumn,  34S 

Fuchsia  General  Roberta,  402;  Riccartoni, 
210  ;  tripbylla,  157  ;  simplicaulis,  ftS5 

Fuchsias  at  Culford  Hall,  201  ;  at  Hackness 
Hall,  260  ;  treated  as  annuals,  403 

Fumigating  r.  steaming,  484,  400,  512 

Fungi,  353 

Fungus,  380 ;  in  New  Zealand,  260 

Funkias,  notes  on,  22 


Gaillardia  grandiflora,    200 ;    liybrida,    241  ; 

picta,  242 
Gaillardias,  381 
Galium  rubrum,  224 
Gall-like  swellings  in  Conifers,  417 
Game  covert  in  Ireland,  Sti 
Garden  walls,  boarded,  579 
Garden   in    August,  174  ;    a  Cheshire,  511  ; 

an  Austrian.  116  ;  after  rain,  110  ;  a  north- 
ern, 467;  gateway,   a,  512;  fH'i'\  E<i.s(l>iir>/ 

^fano)\  513  ;  produce,  waste  of,  S:i ;  in  the 

house,  200  ;  a  moorland,  467  ;  a  New  Or- 

kans,  581 
Gardens   for  the  people,  462 ;    and  flowers, 

472  ;   wall-top,  71  :   of  the  world,  pnb'.ic, 

580,  594  ;  small,  570 
G.irdeners'    Royal    Benevolent    Institution, 

468,  507 
Gardeneis,  foresters,  and  valuers,  510 
Gardening  oa  the  Grass,  445 
Gardening,  market,  in  Middlesex,  125 
Gardenias,    double-flowered,    203 ;    planting 

out,  274 
Garland  flowfr,  the,  67 
Gates  and  stiles  in  plantation",  SO,  112 
Gaultheria  procumbens,  520 
Gaura  Lindheimeri,  200 
General  work,  488 
Genista  Andreana,  200 ;  data,  21  ;  elatio*',  20  ; 

astnensis,  140  ;  radiata,  28 
Gentiana  acanlis,    12;    alpina,    266;    asdc- 

piadea,  Jfoici^r-spra)/    oj\    27 ;    a'clepiadea, 

flower-spray    of,    27 ;     asclepiadea,     195 ; 

brachyphylla,  266  ;  excisa,  266  ;  gelida.  Oil, 

118;   Oliveri,  41;  omati,    97;    Pneumon- 

anthe,   335;   septcmfida,    118,  243;    i-a-ita, 

201 
Gentians,  58 
Geranium  argenteum,   244;  triostemon,    12; 

sanguineum,  70 
Giant  Mulleins,  179 
Gillenia  trifoliata,  74 
Gilliflowers.  05 
Gingerworts,  120 
Gladioli  for  pot  culture,  514  ;  hardy  hybrid, 

76,   381;  ne*  French  hardy  hybrid,    334; 

from  Scotland,  423 
Gladiolus,  364 ;  brcnchleyensis,    223  ;   bulbs 

and  scedhngs,  475;  Colvillei  albu9,  70,  74; 

Colvillei  de  Versailles,  406 ;  cultui'e,  562 ; 

culture  at  Cambridge,  336;  a  hardy,  116  ; 
'    S  lundersi,  318  ;  harvesting,  430  ;  Lemoiuci, 

210;  Lord  Salisbury,  157 
Gla-s    houses,    cheap    construction    o',    37 ; 

covering,  400 
Glazing,  a  new  method,  4S6 
GloU  jloitcr,  the,  108;  naturalising,  109 
Glorii.sa  superba,  331,  356 
Glossocomia  ovafci,  5S 
Gloucestershire  orchards,  533 
Gloxinia  buds,  abortive,  227  ;  culture,  212 ; 

macula ta,  2  lO 


Gloxiniis  at  Heatherset,  ISO 

Goat  Willow,  136 

Godetias,  242 

Gold  and  Silver  Ferns,  412 

Golden  Elder,  142 

Golden  Ribcs  alpinum,  332 

Golden-leaved  Ptelca,  ;'.22 

Good  Strawberries,  233 

Gocdi/<ri(   Djic.fniana,  528 

Goodyeras,  5  0 

Gooseberries,  3  ;  pyramid,  277 

Gooseberry,  early,  114  ;  bu:h.'S,  pruninjr,  04  ; 
the,  560' 

Gorse,  eradicating,  508  ;  hedges,  201 

Gourds,  oniameutal  as  stove  climbers,  163 

Government  tree  plantuig,  354 

Grape,  Alnwick  Seedhmr,  62 ;  gi'owing  at 
Knowslcv,  77  ;  Madre=field  Court,  234,  278, 
548 

Grapes,  254;  and  Tcaeh's  to  pack,  218;  at 
Longleat,  503  ;  colour  of,  287 ;  colour  in, 
338  ;  diseased,  277  ;  early,  and  thtir  prices, 
3;  in  the  open  air,  460,  587;  leaf -shaded .  21(i; 
outdoor,  504,  523,  539,  570,  583 ;  setting  witli 
the  syringe,  35  ;  spotted,  321  ;  syringe-set, 
3  ;  the  colour  of,  216;  two  worthless,  570 

Grass  for  baskets,  186 

Grass  lawns,  382 

Grass  of  Parnassus,  24 1 

Grass  sowingin  woods,  159 

Grasses  for  wiater,  276  ;  and  Everlasting?, 
275 

Gravel  as  a  seed-bed,  501 

Grevillea  Manglesi,  223 

Griffinia  Blumenavia,  17;  hTacinthina,  1S6 

r.i-im  the  Collier,  70 

Groundsel,  Tyerman's,  387 

(irovp  n/  Afallei-s,  350 

Grub,  Cabbage,  37 

Grubs,  358  ;  and  alpine  p'ants,  2S 

Guelder  Rose,  1S8 

Gunnera  manicata.  90 

Gunneras,  a  trio  of,  332 

Guides  in  the  forest,  354 

Guzmannia«,  426 

GymnogranimaschizophyUa  glorio?a,  236 

Gymnogrimmas.  374 

Gymnothrix  latifolia,  118 

Gypsophila  i^aniculata,  119 


Habenaria  militaris,  402 
HaUcrteM  rhodopfnsis,  107 
Hfemanthus  coccineu«,  211,   223;   cinnabari- 

nils,  30;  insignis,  30 
Halimodendri'n  argenteum,  453 
Hang  ng  baskets  420 
Haplocarpa  Leirhtliui,  186,  214,  562 
Bardy  Cyclamens,  432 
Hardy  bulb  planting.  431 
Hardy  flower  borders,  359 
Hardy  flowers  for  cutting,  209  ;  for  massing, 

337  ;  at  Sandhurst,  265 
Hardy  fruits,  450,  546 
Hardy  fruit  garden,  369.  456 
i  Hardy  fruit  show,  375 
I  Hardy  plant  cuttings,  214 
I  Hardy  plants,  notes  on,  06,  384 
I  Hardy  spring  flowering  plants,  540 
I   Hai-palium  rigidum,  200,  314 
Harvesting  tree  seed?,  281 
Harvest  festival  flowers,  185 
Hawthorn  in  Hampshire,  .'■.■.t7 
Heather,  varieties  of,  1,  70  ;  wild.  174 
Heatbp,  hardy,  418  ;  at  N-  rWvxd,  2  H 
Hechtias,  426 
Hedges,    popular,    76 ;     trimmed    and    nn- 

trimmed,  304 
Hedgerow  fruits,  94 

Hedge  tree,  Tlmjopsis  dolobrata  as  a,  370 
Hedychium    Gardnerianum,   331;    carneum, 

585 
Helenium  autumnale,   362  ;   pumilum,  145. 

200 
Ilelianthcmum  Tubcr.iri*,  265 
Helianthus,    iiti ;    orgy^lis,  335  ;    rucumeri- 

folias,  243  ;   decapelalu-',  200  ;   he'iflorus, 

365;    multiflorus  mtTiraus,    236 ;    multi- 

florus  simplex  maxirou*,  3-*'  ;  multiflorus 

major,  400  ;  and  Uioinus,  240 ;  rigidus,  146 
Heliconia  aurea  striata,  446 
Hellebore,  the  lostfouud,  US 
Helleborus  nigcr  lactens,  5!2 
Heliotrope,  2S4 
Heliotropes,  'Mi 
Hemipilii  cUophylla,  C6 
Hemlnek  Spru<.>  at  home,  378 
Hepatica  anu'ulMsa.  12 
Herbaceous  borders,  362;  plant3, 172  ;  plants, 

cuttiog,  144 
Herbs,  drying,  250 
Houchera  sanguinea,  200 
Hibiscus  cocclneus,  307 
Hieracium  .aurantuicum,  70  ;  villosum,  331 
llighgate  Woods,  331 
Himalayan  Anctrosactirt,  100;  Fir,  189 
Hippocrepis  helvetica,  28 


tfoTde8,caf7,, 


!  Hippophae  rha 
'   Hoeing,  notoT 

Hollies,  171/     .  -  •^.s  o^'x. 

I  Holly  berriIs,4r<K:499,  566  '^/':^-X 

'  Holly,  the  Limmmi/^58  p  r*  ^  /  o\ 

Hollyhock  Altu re,  1"'  ^  U  /  7^  r^  ^  \ 
,  Hollyhocks,  Vimson,  158  ;  pi'btjafea^r)  7^  ;  ^  ', 
!      revival,  157l^iii£l»y*86  *'  -Cj,  j 

Holmskioldia  EaHHJiine:i/"2:^  , 

Home-grown  woi>d  1 

Hops,  spent  for  i  nttinu'. 

Horse-radish,  to  er.idiritr,  465" 
.  Ho  S':tai',  the  grvrif,  o\6 

Horminum  pyrenaicum,  141 

IIovAtor.iicrerv.hJ,  451 

How  I  managed  my  estate,  208 
I  How  timber  is  valued,  510 
j   HoyU,  Mr.  G.  ir..  Alb 
I  Humeas,  diseased,  74 

Hyacinths,  Roman,  271". ;  at  Christmas,  593 
1  Hybrid  Lobelias,  103  ;  Montbretias   139 
I  Hydrangea,  common,  103  ;  paniculatagr-andi- 
I       floi-a,  84 

Hyde  Park,  flower  beds  in,  210 

Hymenocallis  macrostephana,  215 

ht/pericum     cmpftri/olUm.    221 ;     empetrifo- 
livim,  365;  olympicum,  179;  paddiun, 
reptans,  116;  rfptnns.  221 

Hypericum^,  220 ;  shrubby,  22 1 


21; 


Icehouse,  filling  an,  505 

Idesia  polycarpa,  226 

Impatiens  coccinea,  539  ;  Sultani,  344 

Incense  Cedars,  £53 

Indian  Crocuse",  442  ;  Lilacs,  211 

Indigo,  Yomba,  307 

Indigofera,  white,  122 

Insects,  crop-destroying,  36;   and  Conifers, 

159  ;  injurious  to  root  crops,  182  ;  on  fruit 

trees,  576 
Insecticide,  a  useful,  (17 
Insecticides,  th^^ir  use  and  abuse,  11 
Inula  glandulosa,  66 
Ipomxa  Bona-nox,  67,  00,  396;   Horsfailia;, 

565;   Horsfalli^e  Lady  Briggs,  558;    velu- 

tina,  211 
Iris  aurea,  71 ;  double-flowered,  513 ;  juncea, 

44,  72 ;   pallixia,  241  ;    Robinaoniana,  201  ; 

stylosa,  446  ;  Susiana,  178,  406  ;  xiphio:des, 

3S4  ;  Xiphium,  384  ;  Xiphium,  385 
Irises,  73 ;  English,  24 ;  English  and  Spam  b, 

384 
Irish  Ddffod-ls.  323,  386 
Ii-isli  Juniper,  225 
Isolepis  gracilis,  511,  560 
Ivies,  the  best,  428 
Ivy,  Golden  Tree,  473;  on  walls,  241  ;  and 

Yuccas,  186 ;  in  hanging  baskets,  506 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  77 
Ixoras,  306 


Jacob's  Ladder,  variegated,  248 

Jacobsea,  new  Pompoo,  502 

Japan  Anemones,  580 

Japan  Lilies  in  pots,  305 

Japanese  Yam,  tbe,  349 
I  Jasmine,  white,  145,  224 
!  Jasminum  gi-acillimum,  77;   angulire,  558 
I      nudiflorum,  473 

Jerusalem  Sage,  the,  60 

Juglans  regia,  436  ;  rupestris,  230 

Juncus  zebiinus,  230 

Junipers,  ornamental,  76 

Juniperus  hibernica,  225;  ri^ida,  290 

Justicia  fliivicoma,  77 


K. 


Kalmia  latifolia.  50S ;  the  broad-leaved,  5;)S 

Kalosanthes  coccinea,  250 

Kennedj'a  Marryattse,  534 

Kitchen  garden  notes,  572 

Kuiphofia   corallina,    331;    caulesccns ,    47; 

Leichtlini  var  distachya,  2 12 
Kniphofias,  the,  571 
KnockmuUen,  notes  from,  20 


Labjl,  new  plant,  115;  wires,  380 
Labels,  fasteuing.  442;  imperishable,  497 
Labr.idor  Tta,  238 
Laburnums,  where  to  plant,  60 
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Lacc-wiiiged  fly,  07 

Lachenalias,  new,  G7 

Lady'3  Slippers,  cool-liousc,  3l'7 

Laelia  Amauda,  507;  albida  bella,  075  ;  ancejjs, 
575;  anceps  virgiQiilis,  553;  Bate  man  uiaiia, 
253  ;  Dayana,  303  ;  cle^aus  Tiu'iicri,  "i.^'i  ; 
niajalis,  47;  pnneitans  var.,  S'.'ti ;  pnrpliy 
rites,  485  ;  pryestaus,  575 

Lagerstrosmia  indica,  £57 

Lagcrstroemias,  211 

Lainavck's  herbarium,  4S0 

Lancashire  j^ardening,  53S 

Lapagcria  alba.  2(30;  rosea,  2ii0 

LaiL-h  ai-his,  the,  417 

Larch  disease,  the,  303 

Larch,  heart  rot  or  dry-rot  in,  37S 

Larch  seed,  native  v.  foicigu,  1S3,  230,  2:^1 

Larkspurs,  double,  314 

Lasi.tudra  inacrantha,  30" 

Lasthenia  glaljrata,  210 

Lathyrus  Urummondi,  274,  SOS,  SCO.  570; 
rotundifulius,  97  ;  tuborusus,  4>S 

Lattice-leaf  'plant,  344 

Laurel  leaves,  514 

Laurust'nus  liodges,  452 

Lavenlcr,  96  ;  and  Koseiuary,  ISO 

Lawn  trees,  75 

Lawns  in  winter,  505 

Layias,  the,  143  ' 

Leaf  ornaments  for  window  screens,  49 

Leaves  fu  ■  garnisliing  dess  rt,  250 ;  for  vasc-i 
2-10  ;  cutting  off  green,  580 

Leea  amabilis,  357 

LthcnhoJ}',  inttrior  of  Palm  hoa^e  at,  105 ; 
notes  from,  220  ;  rochii  fcrotvy  at^  121 ;  view 
in  the  Palm  liouse,  164;  vico?  iii  icintr>- 
garden  at,  117 

Leptosiphons,  299 

Lettuce  and  Endive,  251 

Lettuces,  early,  6 ;  for  spring  planting,  2S0  ; 
hardy  Cabbage,  57:^  ;  in  frames,  39J  ;  well- 
flavoured,  373 

L  ucanthe'iuum.  atratum,  333 

Leucocarpa  alata,  OS 

Leycesteria  formosa,  590 

liiatris,  175 

Llbocedrus  tdrajrna,  552  ;  dul<  Dnh,  552 

Licuali  Veitchi,  43 

Lifting  large  i^oar  trees,  453 

Lilacdike  Privet,  570 

Lilacs,  new  double,  519 

Lilies,  172;  American,  at  home,  215;  and 
liuht,  505  ;  and  shelter,  140  ;  double  Tiger, 
240  ;  in  flower,  5S  ;  in  groups,  209  ;  in  sun- 
sliinc,  270;  lance-leaved,  356  ;  notes  on,  27, 
209;  notes  on  Plantain,  22  ;  out  of  doors, 
4S2  ;  Plantain,  144;  transplanting,  193; 
white,  72,  97  ;  white  transplanting,  263 

Lihum  auratum,  115,  139,  230,  209.  311,  304; 
auratum  cruentum,  300 ;  auratum,  fine 
specimen  of,  ISO;  auratum  pl-typhylbnii, 
-03,  210  ;  auratum  Wittei,  235  ;  caudidum 
under  glass,  5  ;  davuricum,  37;  longiflorum, 
119,  124,  227;  longijlorun},  buds  of,  1  ^-»  ; 
neilgherrense,  517;  nupeibum,  S  ;  s'ljiei-b'i.-  , 
bulbs  qt,0;  t.staccuni,  70 ;  tigrinum  Lcu- 
poldi,  l.'O 

Lily,  the  Ncilgherry,  .507;  the  Furmosa,  139 

Limb  and  trunk,  531 

Lime-,  the  8dvtr,  597;  as  a  wood  pre;  ervcr, 
577 

Linaria  anticaria,  205  ;  Cymbalaria  m  ixima, 
335  ;  liepaticfefolia,  179  ;  pallida,  4S 

T-inum  trigynum,  529 

L'(]uidamb;ir  styraciflua,  238,  21iU 

Lissrii'h  Ills  Krebsi,  202 

LitliLspcnnum  graminifiurum,  74  :  petnwnn, 
74 

Little  things,  4-JS 

Liverpool,  boiler  trials  at,  21,  .37 

Liverpool  show,  fruits  at,  21 

Loasa  latcritia,  109 

Lobel'a    cardiiialis,    215 ;    Cavanillcii,    512  ; 

Caranilhsi,  502 
Lobelias,  hybrid,  193;  scarlet,  304 

Loiselcuria  prucum'-i  n--,  335 

Lombardy  Poplar,  239 

Lonchocarpus  Barteri,  307,  332 

London  parns  and  gardens,  530 

London  Pride,  12 

Lophyrus  Pini,  257 

L-^ropetalon  ehiueusc,  142 

Lospky,  409 

Lotus  and  Papyrus,  95 

Lneulia  gratissima,  203,  46S,  134,  559 

Lupines,  perennial,  VO 

Lnpinns  arborcus,  209;  arborCi\s^  239 

LycaiU  Skiniitv^  374 

Lycastes,  374 


M. 


Madresfiuld  Covu't  Grape,  234 

Magnolia  fuscata,   30;    gltr.oa,   90:   g  audi- 

flora,  291 ;  the  swamp.  90 ;  scent,  472 
Magnolias  at  home  and  abroad,  3;il 
Magnum  Bonum  Plum,  234,  278 
Maiden-hair  Ferns,  358,  374  ;  in  rooms,  2^0 
Mallow,  the  white,  3S1 


Mallow-worts,  215 
Malpighia  coccifera,  liiO 
Malva  lateritia,  52 
Malvern,  Roses  at  20 
Manetti  the  root  of  all  evil,  437 
Maple,  the  red,  370 

Maples  or  Acers,  452  ;  Japanese,  190  ;  propa- 
gating, 493 
Marguerite,  the  blue,  50  3 
Margryricarpus  set^sus,  13,  301 
JIarigold,  dwarf,  299 
Market  gardeners,  91 
Market  gardening  'U  Middlesex,  125 
^farket  Hydrangeas,  530 
Market  garden  notes,  30.  91,  201,  4J0,  4iil,  54  I, 

:idl;  prices,  592 
Market  nui-series,  notes  on,  527 
Marrows,  Vegetable,  251 
Mansh  Marigold,  340  ;  doubU^floiccifd,  341 
Marvel  of  Peru,  242 
MasdevaIliaCrossi,441 ;  Davi^i,294  ;  raccmo.a 

Crossi,  440  ;  tovirensif,  507 
Masdevallias,  S,  398  ;  choice,  507 
Master-worts,  74 
Massing  haidy  bulbs.  283 
Matricaria  inodora,  109 
Measurement,  customary  and  true,  509 
Measuring  rods,  487  ;  trees,  257 
Meconopsis  Wallichi.  71 
Medicinal  plants,  59S 
Melons,    32,    255,     389  ;     Cantaloup,    373  ; 

diseased,  235  ;  insects  on,  358 
Mcnzies'  Spruce,  4l'l 
Mertensia  mnritima.  243 
Mesembryarithtmiuus,  44 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  349,  305,  400,  450 
Microlcpia  hirta  cristata,  230 
Mignonette,  5,  242 
Mildew  on  Roses,  320 
Mildness  of  the  season,  4(11 
Milkwort,  purple  Box  leaved,  14X 
Milla  lougipes,  97 
Miltonia  spectabilis  bicolor,  157;  si)L'L'tabi;is, 

204 
Mimuluses  in  pan^  best,  22  I 

Mina  lobata,  430  ;  lobata,  437  I 

Mint,  green,  573 

Misdirected  tidiness  in  gardens,  355 
Mistletoe,  331 
Missouri  Silver-leaf,  452 
Mist  tree,  the  Amei  ican,  480 
Mites  on  Vine  roots,  4S4 
Mocassin  flowers,  415 
Modern  Chr^sintlifmums,  557 
Monarda  didyma,  193 
Monkshood,  517 
Moon  Creeper,  the,  99 
Monstrous  Foxglove   74 
Montbretit  croci  smaiflora,  115,    1S7  ;  Pultsi, 

139.  209  ;  varieties,  211 
Montbretias  at  York,  210 
Monterey  Cypress,  225  ;  at  home,  189 
Moorland  garden,  a,  407 
Morello  Cherry  as  a  standard,  3;  0 
Molina  longifolia,  47 
Morning  Gliry.  East  Indian,  534 
Moss-covered  stones,  490 
Moss  litter  for  Orchids,  202,  292 
Moths  caught  by  Phy^ianchus  flowers,  212, 

332 
Moth  traps,  380 

Mountain  Ash,  ISS  ;  berries,  200 
Mountain  Pine  as  undercover,  257 
Moving  trees,  258 
Mucnna  niacrob^trya,  201 
Muhlenbeckia  coniplexa,  428  ;  varians,  302 
Mulching  Rhododendrons,  141  ;  and  water 

ing,  220 
Miishrooms,  392;  amongst  thrubR,  440;  for 

autumn  and  winter,   134;  in  shed-,   315, 

572  ;  large  v.  button,  573 
Musk,  174 

Muti^-ia  decurrens.  40 
Myosotidium  I'obile,  5<'i'' 
Myrtle,  double- flowered,  indoors,  22 


N. 


Name,  a  long-winded,  187 

Names  v.  tilings,  540 

Narcissus  nionoiihyllus,  553;  serotinus,  300 ; 
viridiflonis,  297,  408  ;  //of'/»  P.tticoat,  73 

Nasturtiums,  180;  dwaif,  300;  for  window 
boxes,  275 

National  Chi-j'santhcmum  Society's  ca'.a- 
logue,  187 

National  Forest  School  in  Ir.  land,  112 

Nature's  revenge,  42S 

Nectarine,  Victoria,  303 

Nectarines,  eirlv.  list  of  good,  277  ;  and 
Peaches,  1',  270;  late,  list  of,  277;  mid- 
season,  277 

Nemesia  versicolor  var.  compacta,  331 

Nepaul  Beam  Tree,  453 

Nepenthes,  skeletonised,  21 

Nephroleris  rufiscens  tripinnatifida,  442 

Nerine  filifidia,  300  ;  Fothei-gilli  major,  235 

Neiiiics,  33.?,  402  ;  hybrid,  423 

Ncrium  Oleander,  280 


Nertera  deprespa,  OS 

Netlcy  Fort,  Hamble,  l»i7 

N'e  V  Mountain  Aralia,  440 

New  hybi'iJ  Orchid,  253 

New  Orleans  (larden.  a,  581 

New  Peas  certificated,  110 

New  Zealand  fungus,  200 

Nicotiana  affitii^,  216,  25^  331,  360 

Nidulariuriis,  420 

Nierembergia  rivularis,  118  ;  frutescen?,  3c'5 

Ni^lit-flowering  Cacti,  211 

Ni^ritella  angustifolin,  570 

Notes  from  France,  200,  513  ;  from  Lehenhoff, 
•220  ;  of  the  aeasnn,  400  ;  on  thi  Parliamen- 
tary Report  on  Forestry,  184 

Xouvcau  Poiteau  Pear,  397 

Novcmb.r  flowers,  42'^,  424 

Nurse  trees,  Wellingtonias  as,  70 

Nursery  work,  4*^8 

Nutrition  <:  fertility,  448 

N\mphffia  alba,  384;  biradiata,  Od  ;  s'lUuta 
variety,  90;  fSturtevanti,  307 


OaV,  giant,  200;  fence  pots,  444;  in  the 
landscape,  188  ;  plantations.  327  ;  scarlet, 
the,  122  ;  the  Burr,  430  ;  the  time  to  fell, 
IS  :  wuods,  pruning,  413 ;  woods,  thinning, 
377 

Oakp,  noteworthy  evergreen,  418 

Obituary — 
Beck,  Edward,  321 
Brown,  Thomas,  598 
(ieert,  Auguste  Van,  530 
Green,  Charlos,  530,  554 
Ingram,  William,  182 
Peach,  Charles  Pierpoint,  3;2 
Pohlmann,  Edward,  554 
Stenger,  Mrs.,  398 
Stevens,  Z.,  398 

Ocimum  basilicum,  251 

October  flowirs,  357 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrte,  515;  blephari- 
canthum,  419  ;  crispum,  17  ;  grande,  307  ; 
stelligerum  Ernesti,  109;  vexillarium  su- 
peibum,  253 

Odontoglossums  at  Cheshunt,  529 

Oenothera  lobata,  335  ;  macrocarpa,  243 

Oleander,  hardiness  of,  347 

Olearia  dentata,  20;  Haasti,  121,  142,  170; 
macrodonta,  10 

Oneidium  andigcnum,  410;  aurosuni,  252; 
bifolium  raajus,  252  ;  ealanthnm,  252 ; 
cheirophorum,  252  ;  Crcesus,  252  ;  cuculia- 
tnni,  252  ;  dasyt^  le,  357  ;  Jonesianum,  229, 
252,  202,  440  ;  Kranierianum,  2r.2;  Lancea- 
juim,  17,  115;  leucoctiilum,  252;  macran 
tlium,  252;  Phala^ropsls,  25?;  serratuni, 
252  ;  varicosum,  252,  441  ;  zebrinum,  252 

Oneidium?,  cool,  252 

One-blade,  thf>,  337 

Onions,  autumn-flowering,  6;  autumn-sown, 
340 ;  harvesting,  339 

Ononis  fruticosa,  210,  279 

Open-air  flowers  and  leaves,  530 

Orange  ilowcrs,  boic I  of  Mexican,  23 

Orange  trees,  minia'ure,  534  ;  and  orangeries, 
588 

Orchard  house,  the,  308 

(_)rchards,  Apple,  192;  forming  new,  :  05  ; 
Gloucestershire,  533 ;  loci»tions  for,  553  ; 
renovating  old,  439 

Orc^ud,  a  grand  new,  575  ;  elifrates,  eastern, 
275;  culture  in  ihe  midlands,  500;  grow- 
ing, amateur,  441;  house^,  drip  in,  410; 
pricr-s,  485;  sale,  307;  the  Vanilla,  8;  the 
Dove,  574 

Orchids  at  Camden  Wood,  442;  at  Chelsea, 
307;  at  Crovdon  Lod^e,  485;  at  The  Dell, 
550;  at  IloUoway,  390,  485;  at  Selborne, 
205  :  at  Southampton,  182  ;  at  Streatham, 
202  ;  August-blonminor,  139,  103  ;  blooming 
in  September,  229  ;  Canadian,  415  ;  cultu- 
ral notes  for  September,  204 ;  deceptive 
growth  in,  91  ;  deciduous,  550;  from  Cam- 
bridge Lodge,  253  ;  from  Knowsley,  77  ; 
hardy,  138,  240  ;  in  flower,  441  ;  in  October, 
:'.50 ;  late  in  autumn,  349;  prepaiing  for 
winter,  5013;  summer,  notes  on,  7  ;  vaiie- 
jaated,  528 ;  winter,  574  ;  wire  hiu-tful  to, 
307 

Oiebis  macnlatv  superba,  44 

CrtropanaxEpremesnilianum,  410,  408  ;  Ejin- 
mesniHaiuaii,  447 

Oriental  Poppies,  2'i8 

Ornamental  Gra^sfs,  IBl 

Ornamental  trees  in  groups,  290 

OrnithogaUim  uureum,  00,  250;  Ihyrsoidcs, 

116 
Osier  planting,  2S2  ;  plantatics,  378 
Osiers  for  profit,  culture  of,  111 
Othonna  cra'^sif olia ,  357 
Ouvirandra  Berneriana,  345  ;  fencstraH'-,3l4  ; 

fencsiraha,  345 
Overcrowding,  evils  of,  134 
Over-tidiness  in  gardens,  401 
Oxypetalum  cajmleum,  200 


Packing  material,  34 

Packing  Peaches  and  Grapes,  218 

Paonia  albijlora,  589;  albiflora  Adrian,  5S8  ; 

albiflora  Candida,  589  ;  albifiora  jl.-pL,  589  ; 

a.  fragrane,  589  ;  a.  Humei,  589 ;  a.  rubes- 

cens,  5S9  ;  a.  sibirica,  589;  a.  tatarica,  589; 

,      a  uniflora,  589  ;  a.  vtstalis,  589;  a.  Whiieyi, 

I        589 

Paint,  sand,  490 

Paintings,  catalogue  of  Marianne  North's,  S 

Pa'm  seeds,  48 

Palm  house  at  Lehenhof,  104 

Pplms  for  room  decoration,  592 

Pampas  Grass,  200,  304  ;  different  sorts,  400  ; 
early  flowering,  283 ;  and  other  Grasses, 
430 

Pancratium  guianense,  507  ;  speciosura,  187 

Pansiea  in  September,  307 ;  at  Winderraero, 
I      359 

Papaver  bracteatum  and  orientale,  58 ;  cri- 
entole,  17 ;  pavoninum,  140 ;  pilosum, 
118;  Warns,  297 

Pater  Reed  of  Egypt,  348 

Papyrus,  the  Egyptian,  360 

Paris  Daisies,  84  ;  in  pots,  37 

Paris  Daisy,  yellow,  200 

Parochaetus  communis,  248 

Parsley,  sowing.  38 

Passiflora  Constance  Elliott,  44,  210 ;  gracilis, 
236;  Uiirifolia,  185;  piinceps,  228;  vitl- 
foba,  180 

Tassifloras,  culture  of,  4  ;  varieties  of,  5 

I'cach,  Mdme.  Pynaert,  439;  leaves,  ecaldcd, 
235;  buds  dropping,  81;  and  Vine  roots, 
dry,  280 ;  house,  235  ;  trees,  old,  372 

Peaches,  191.  255,  342 ;  and  Figs,  172 ;  and 
Grapes  to  pack,  218;  and  Nectarines,  11,  270; 
and  Nectarines,  notes  ou,  288;  ut  Ditton 
P..rk,  338,  371,  397;  by  the  million,  289; 
early,  332,  513  ;  early,  list  of  good,  270  ;  late, 
list  of,  277  ;  late,  287  ;  mid-season,  list  of, 
276  ;  notes  on,  320 ;  on  open  walls,  281  ; 
pale,  372 

Tear  crop,  the,  2,  547  ;  leaveF,  diseased,  372  ; 
Marie  Louise,  397  ;  trees,  large  lifting,  458; 
trees,  productive,  553 

Pears,  11,  255  ;  and  Apples,  select  390  ;  and 
Apples,  storing,  504;  and  Aj  pies  as  vintage 
fruits,  526  ;  arrested  growth,  102  ;  for  mar- 
ket, 414;  late-keeping,  505 ;  market,  471, 
503,  5 49^;  notes  on  the  newer,  553;  vaiia- 
tion  in  flavour,  390 ;  varying  in  flavour, 
413 

Pea.  Everlasting  Wliite,  1:23,  495,  515,  5l7, 
502 ;  trials,  50 

Peas,  84;  and  Pea  culture,  290;  and  Boans, 
autumn  sown,  527  ;  December  sown,  573  ; 
early,  0;  Everlasting,  49  ;  in  America,  393  ; 
in  dry  weather,  49;  late,  109,  202,  250; 
mulching.  6;  notes  on,  147;  old  and  nev, 
S3  ;  or  Primroses,  539  ;  selection,  on,  148 

Pelargonium  Ardcns,  115  ;  Col.  Holden,  507  ; 
culture,  273  ;  Gnilliou  Mangilli,  445 

Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leaved,  77,  358 ;  propaga- 
tion of,  346;  fcented  leaved,  539;  shows, 
out  of  doors,  73;  winter-flowering,  310, 
508;  zonal,  380,  423 

Peutstemon  humilis,  28 ;  nitidus,  SS 

Pentstemons,  214,  230,  304;  blue,  203 

Pepinias,  420 

Peristeria  elata,  253  ;  data,  574 

Pernettyas,  08,  402,  447  ;  in  flower,  00  ;  iu 
flower  and  fruit,  493  ;  in  winter,  597 

Pests  to  alpine  x>lan1s,  13 

p.  traja  volubilis,  594 

Ph^celia  campanularia,  562 

Phaius  bicolor,  30 

Phalajnopsis  grandiflora,  252,  485;  hybrid, 
485  ;  Lowi,  283  ;  Maria;,  00  ;  Sanderiana, 
485 

Philadelphus  grandiflorus,  21  ;  mexicanus, 
44  ;  microphyllus,  239  ;  speciosus,  '^9 

Phlomis  frutico^a,  00 

Phlox  Drummondi,  211,  204  ;  Drummondi  c. 
cardinal,  214 

Phloxes,  herbaceous,  223 

Phojnix  hybrida,  07 

Photinia  serrnlat.i,  500 

Phryiiium  jucundnm,  340;  varicgatum,  340 

Plivll'ixcra  and  American  (iiapes,  200 

p]i\>alis  Alkckengi,  529 

Phy^ianthus  flowers,  mollis  caught  by,  21 ! 

Physostegia  imbrieata,  331 ;  virgiuiana,  331 

Physuruse?,  529 

Phyteuma  campanuloif^cs,  301 

Phytolacca  decandni,  200;  purpui-asccnsfolL's 
variegatis,  408 

Picotee  Almira,  157  ;  Annie  Douglas,  157  ; 
Duchess,  157 

Picotees,  110;  and  Carnations,  193,  213,  2l0, 
314,  303  ;  florists',  tj5 

Picea  Nordmanniana,  pruning,  59 

Pilumna  nobilis,  507 

Pine-apples,  254 

Pine,  the  Scotch,  SO  ;  Corsican,  135  ;  for  pro- 
fitable   planting,    IS,   159;    Austrian! and 
Corsican,  550  ;  Uicarf  Mountain,  225  ;  saw- 
fly,  257 
pinffiiicula  grandi flora,  243 
Pinks,  57,  304 
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Piuiis  ;uistri!ica  fur  seaside,  100  ;  cmtovta 
•291:  oxcelsi,  l'J2,  asu  ;  insigiii^,  4S2 ;  in 
signis  in  Hamiwhire,  34S ;  I'uiic'Jio,  I'^O 
koraiensia,  371,  430 

Pistia  stnitiotes,  3S0 

Pitcairnias,  42ti 

Pita  for  trees,  making  of,  2S2 

Plane  trees,  large  eastern,  2'24 

Plant  edgings,  12 

Piant  frailly,  a  I't-O,  2"26 

Plant  house,  172 

Plant  label,  new,  11  j 

Plant  names,  410 

Plant  shelters,  .503,  53 1 

Plant  stii.;ing,  enduring,  513 

riantaliuu,  gates  and  stiles  Id,  si; 

PUntatioas,  43S  ;  overthinniojj  in,  Is  ;  tinn- 
ing, HI,  531  ;  unthinned,  100 

Planting,  lU  ;  dry  bulbs,  301  ;  forest  trees, 
25S ;  out  r.  pot  culture,  573;  season,  the, 
322 ;  under-covert,  231 

Pl-ints,  bulbous  Cape,  00  ;  buried  for  winter, 
07 ;  choice  bulbjus,  7s ;  good  o'.d,  158 ; 
hardy  clinibiug,  25;  hardy,  notes  on,  2S, 
37,  US.  14 1,  195;  for  cool  hou.ses,  395  ;  fir 
dry  banks,  27 ;  for  permanent  beds,  105  ; 
for  winter  flowering,  105 ;  in  flower  in  a 
Scotch  garden,  431  ;  in  rooms,  ISO ;  of 
South  Africa,  245  ;  pot  culture  v.  planting 
out,  124;  sub-tropieal,  hardy  sub-titutes 
for,  144  ;  table,  77  ;  to  avoid  for  cut  flowers, 
210 ;  useful  herbaceous,  104;  white-flowered, 
171;  with  variegated  leaves,  215 ;  for  winter 
border**,  5S5  ;  for  house  decoration,  595 

Platanus  californica,  507 

Platyeerium  gran  Ic,  46S  ;   Willi iicki , 'iQf) 

PioA^ffh  „t<in  f'di/iirnicus,  313 

Plumbago  Larpentae,  357  ;  rosea,  520 

Plum,  a  valuable  late  purple,  430  ;  Cux's  Em- 
peror, 235,  277,  300  ;  Magnum  Bonum,  27S 

Plums,  255  ;  as  cordons,  21S  ;  early  and  late, 
280 ;  late,  524 

Pi«onia  corallina,  3S0 

Pajonies,  tree,  517 

Polemunium  confcrtum,  00,  144 

Polyanthus  and  Wallflowers,  42  S 

Polyg.)nuin  capitatuni,  07  ;  cilspidatuni, 
330  ;  polystachyum,  200  ;  splueiocephilum, 
110  ;  vaceinifoliuni,  330 

Polygonums,  gia-it,  201 

Pomegi-anates,  how  to  flower,  200 

Pompon  Dahlias,  254,  255 

Poutederia  crassipes  delicati,  403 

Poplar,  a  good  weeping,  c70 ;  Balsam,  401; 
black  Italian  378 

Poplars,  fine,  100  ;  Canadian,  444 

Poppies,  180;  Fmicli,  297;  Iceland,  40S ; 
orientil,  208  ;  the  big,  2  1 ;  white,  05 

Poppy,  a  new,  21  ;  a  new  annual,  140 

Portulicas,  180,  200 

Posies,  notes  oa,  24 

Posts,  the  best  wood  for,  04 

Posy,  a  sweet,  110 

Potato  tercentenary,  3S0,  507.  530,  535 

Potato  crop  in  Xorth-east  SutTolk,  11 

Potato,  prolific,  202 ;  White  Elei.hant,  501  ; 
disease,  202 ;  experiments,  480 ;  e.\peri- 
ments  at  Readiog,  551;  fertili:ation,  0; 
insects,  30 

Potatoes,  115,  339,  573  ;  comparative  yield  of, 
401;  desiccated,  550;  disease-pro  f,  410; 
earJy  and  late,  82  ;  late  planted,  200  ;  new 
kinds  of,  303  ;  on  trenched  gr.mnd,  2^0  ; 
at  .Shrewsbury,  220  ;  two  good,  527 

PotentiUaformiisa,  200;  fruticosa,  121  ;  I,nu- 
ginosa,  244  ;  lupinoiles,  110 

Pothos  cclatociulis,  230 

Preparing  for  frost,  543 

Preparing  ground  for  tree  jilanlinj,  282 

Preparations  for  planting,  230 

Price  of  timber  and  barb  aUowance,  5;;l 

Primroses,  Chinese,  market  grown,  345; 
hardy  in  pots,  400  ;  new  double  Chinese, 

'  410  ;  October,  420  ;  or  Peas,  530  ;  and  Poly- 
anthuses, ISO 

Piimula  capitita,  474;  capitata  major,  403, 
400 ;  family,  the,  405  ;  floribunda  from 
seed,  178  ;  floribunda,  420  ;  japonica,  219  ; 
obconica,  74.  244;  Parryi,  139;  purpurea, 
357 ;  Eeidl,  402,  410  ;  Rusbyi,  74  ;  Sieboldi, 
240 

Primulas,  301 ;  double,  380  ;  double  Chinese, 
310  ;  seedling  double,  570 

Privet,  variegated,  520 

Propagating  hai-dy  flowcri,  ISO ;  Welling- 
tonii,  280 

Propagating  houses,  sunlc;s,  584 

Ptelea  trifoliata  variegata,  322 

Pteris  aquilina,  230 

Purple  li;e.:h,  20i> 

Puyus,  420 

Pyramid  Gooseberry  bushes,  277 

Pyramidal  Birch,  tile,  322 

Pyrenees,  spring  flowers  iii  the,  1 17 

Pyrethrum  vdiginosum,  305 

Pi/roht  rotuiul'FoUa,  -IVO 

P'yrus  .\i--a,  100 ;  Slaulei,  280 

a- 

Quercus    Buei-geri,  317;     iuacrocar_a,  430; 

palustris,  347 
Quisipialis  iudica,  17 


B.  1 

Ridi.shos,  ear^y,  573  ;  winter,  251 

Ramaims  Ron ,  if;hih\  133 

Ramondia  pyrenaica,  58,  107  ;    pnriagating, 

243 
Ranunculus   <jlacialis,   81;   alpine,    81;   Per- 
sian, 298 ;  platauifolius,  210 

Ranunculuses,  57;  Marigold,  2i3 

Ra-spberries,  10,  457 

EaspboiTy  culture,  400  :  culture  in  autumn, 
234  ;  the  Catawissa,  397 

Recreation  ground,  new,  00 

Records,  planting,  for  foresters,  159 

Rid  wood  tree,  300  ;  h.ardinoss  of,  370 

Rein  ward  tia  tetragyna,  531 

Renantheramatutina,  3J7 

Rest  Harrow,  179 

Retinospora  filifeia,  390 

Retinosporas,  4315 ;  Japanese,  225 

Rluidt^ajat'onicii,  541 

Rhododendron  amabile,  375  ;  jasminitiorum 
ca'minatnm,  419;  luteo-rosenm,  375 ;  Qvieen 
of  Yellows,  302  ;  n.ajah,  109  ;  Rose  Perfec- 
tion, 302  ;  Veitchi,  236  ;   Vtitclii,  237 

Rhododendrons,  greenhouse,  489;  surface 
dressing,  170  ;  top-dressing,  100 

Rhubarb  flowering,  0;  forcing,  oi'S  ;  ni  sum- 
mer, 220 

Rhub.arb  and  Seakale,  5.50 

Rhubarbs,  ornamental,  25 

Rhus cotinoides,  230;  radieans,  59;  typh.na, 
305 

Ribes  alpinum,  322  ;  Lobbi,  598 

Rice,  mountain,  513 

Richmond  Hill,  300 

Ricinus  and  Helianthus,  240 

Ripening  the  wood  of  fruit  tree=,  102,  2iS 

Ripening  and  preserving  fruit,  210 

Rivina  lievis,  OS 

Road-making,  2.S2 

Rovlsidc  planting,  513 

Roliinia  lli^llida,  00 

Roljinias,  liruuing,  5.53 

Rocks  and  rockeries,  241 

Rock  garden.  Edge  Hall,  125 

Roman  Hyacinths,  270,  501 

Romneva  Cou'teri,  2i;,  530 

Ronnbc'r^iaMorreniinl,  4  2i;  ,     ,  ,  „ 

Koi.t-pruning,  43S,  4.-.7,  501  ;  before  leaf-fall, 
233  ;  and  gumming,  471 

Roots  for  wint-:r,  400 

Riotwork,  175 

Rosa  arkansiua.  415  ;  a'pma,  414  ;  arvensis, 
414  403  ;  blanda,  415  ;  cirolina,  41o  ;  caro- 
lini'ana,  244;  Fcndleri,  415;  f.  liolosa,  415 ; 
kamt  chatica,  414  ;  lucida,  415  ;  lutea,  414  ; 
minima,  5S  ;  nuOtiflora,  415;  nitida,  415; 
.■ul.i'iinosn,  207,  4S1  ;  rubiginn=a,  414;  ru- 
go3i  311;  rugosa,  whitj,  llO ;  setiger.a, 
415;'8pinosi.s«ma,  414;  sulphurea,  414 

Ros'  \cacii,  00  ;  Cheshuut  bybrd,  4i4,  408, 
ViS-  Cr.amoisie  Supcrieure,  20',  300,  ■iHS; 
"lUt'infs  'MS  ;  E.irl  of  Pembroke,  20  ;  edges 
.and  bulb  protection,  449;  insects,  35S  ; 
iottings,  453  ;  La-ly  Mary  Fitzwilham,  2I.S  ; 
Marfchal  Kiel,  248;  nomenclature,  H.i  ; 
proposed,  congress,  43  ;  show  at  the  Ci  ystul 
Pakac,  30;  stocks,  4.53,  407,  5  ;..  o.„  ; 
striped  Provence,  OS  ;  bouvemr  do  la  Jlal- 
nraiso-.,  300,  43S  ;  Simset,  Tea,  43S  ;  the 
cver-blowi  •g.44S;  iheeverlisimg. 51o, .j.sj; 
William  Francis  Bennett,  218;  \oik  and 
Lancaster.  09  ;  Christmas,  th-:;  great,  o  0  ; 
Comte  de  Paris.  5  4 

llosfs  5"iif/i  of  Tea,  00  ;  at  Malvern,  20 .  and 
Gl-vdiuli  US;  Christmas.  48,  580;  clatsifica- 
tiun  of  garden,  370  ;  climbing,  20  ;  diseased, 
■"'O-  fr  m  cuttings  in  summer,  43;  eraftuig  on 
the  Manetti,5:'.8;  goad  properties  of,  212, 
207  •  in  1880,  137  ;  in  pots,  330;  m  Somer- 
setshire, liO  ;  in  NovemOer,  408;  large- 
headed,  09  :  miniature,  40S  ;  monthly,  24s  ; 
naming  and  classifying,  329 ;  new,  00 ;  at 
Waltham  Cross,  217 ;  of  the  future,  IS.j  ; 
own-root,  10,  538,  584;  ilantinp,  637;  season, 
the  100  ;  Scotch,  20  ;  standard,  20  ;  staymg 
properties  of,  305.  320,  300;  Tea,  34« ; 
Tea-scented,  43  ;  Tea,  in  September,  283 ; 
transplanting,  373;  winter  liuttonhole, 
107  ;  wild  American,  447  ;  Te.i,  protectnig, 
583  ;  for  !C  small  gard  u,  584 

Rosemary  and  Lavender,  ISO 

Rotation  of  crops,  280 

Roupelliagr.vta,  44 

Knbus  pha;..icolasius,  311;  odoratus,  4s; 
biflorus,  .520 

Rudbeckla  Newmanni,  200,  380;  Inrta,  200; 

purpurea,  302 
Ruellia  llerbsti,  580 

Ruskin's  garden,  530 


S. 


Henderaoni- 


Saccolabium  giganteum, 

anum,  202 
Sambucus  racemog.'i,  597 
Salads,  Freocli,  2,! 
Silix  fragilis,  i:io 

Salpiglossis,  242;  for  beds  and  grou;j5,  302 
Salvia  Greggi,  502  ;  Hnriuinum  violacea,  140; 

leucantha,    .558  ;    patens,    234,    313,    303  ; 

PitcUeri,  514,  5ii 


Sand  w,istes,  reclamation  of,  333 
SaavitUia  ])rocumbens,  290 
Sarracenia  Chelaoni,  307  ;  Courti,  307  ;  Drum, 
mondi,    307 ;    ftava,    307  ;    formosa,    367  ; 
melanorhoda,  307  ;  Moorei,  300  ;  Patcrsoni, 
307  ;  Fopei,  300;  psitticina,  307  ;  purpurea, 
30i7  ;  rubi  a,  307  ;  Stevensi,  307  ;  -  waniana, 
307  ;  variolaris,  367  ;  Williamsi,  307 
.Sarraccnias,  360 
Satisfactory  little  gardens,  530 
Siwdu-t  r.  slugs,  12 
Sawmill  man.agement,  510 
Sawmills,  465 

Saws,  circular  and  band,  328 
Saxifraga  aizoides,  118;  aquatica,  144  ;  Coty- 
ledon and  its  varieties,  2S  ;  loa(rfoi'a,  381 ; 
ohioensis,   58  ;    sannen'omf  303  ;   tricolor, 
227  ;  tricuspid  ita,  57 
Scabiiisa  caucasica,  200 
S..^irbor  ugh  Lilies,  208 
Siarlet  Runners,  late  crop  of,  107 
Scented  leaves  and  flower.^,  275 
Schizostylis  coccinea,  210,  380,  430,  403 
Schoolgirdens,  172,  200 
Schubertia  grandiflora,  320,  332 
Scirpus    Holoscliienus    var.     I  iiira:',     331  ; 

(.luucus)  Tabern-emontani,  230 
Scotch  Firs,  327 
'  Scotch  Fir  timber,  quality  of,  3?8 
'  Scotch  forests,  the  future  of,  532 
ScotLand,  waste  land  in,  04 
Screen  tree.  Birch  as  a,  170 
ScuticarilHadweni,  17;  Steeli,  17 
I  Ssa  Buckthorn,  the,  347,  300 
I   .SV.i  Holhi,  350,  400 

!  Seakalo,  notes  on.  0  ;  and  Asparagus  forcing, 
501  :  and  Rhubarb,  530 
Seaside  Pines,  279 
Sedum  carneum   variegatum,    22  ;    Ewersi, 

260  ;  hirsutum.  07  ;  populifolium,  243 
Sednms,  rosy,  and  bees,  312,  352,  373,  414 
Seedling  Dahlias,  254 
Seeds.    Palm,   48;  raising  hird-coated,   4S ; 

sowing,  72 
Senecio  argenteus,  335  ;  Ohiesbreghti,   534  ; 

japonicus,  48  ;  pulober,  241 
Senna,  Bladder,  the,  170 
September   flower.' ,   200  ;   for  cutting,   242 ; 

from  Publin,  235 
Selaeinella  gracili-,  302  ;  tessellatj,  302 
Shading  cool  Orchid  honaes,  182 
Shade,  permanent  for  glass  houses,  203  ;  trees 

on  the  lawn,  05 
Sliepherdia  argenren,  452 
Shijiley  Hall,  notes  from,  171 
Shore-glass,  blue,  95 
Shropshire  Horticultural  Socletv,  1S7 
Shrubberies,  planting.  20  ;  treatment  "f,  28 
Shrubs,  autumn-flowering,   141  ;  and  trees, 
r,are,   239  ;  berry-bearing,   480,  510  ;   evt^r- 
green,  518,  552  ;  for  forcing,  treatment  of, 
280 ;   habits  o',  20  ;  pruning,   451  ;  stove- 
flowering,  43 
.Siberian  Salt  tree,  453 
Silithorpia  europM',  179  ;  europ.-ea  variega'a, 

227 
Sidalcea  Candida,  00 
Silene  quadrifida.    8;  Schnftn,  170 
Silloth,  development  of.  50s 
Single  Dahlias,  234.  334 
Siphocampylos  bicolor.  3S5 
Sisyrinchiiim  c-»nvolutum,  179 
Skiijimia  jai>onica,  323 
Skiiiimias.  ii7 

Slender-stemmed  F.pidendrums,  2'i2 
Sleepers  from  home-grown  wood,  257 
Slugs,  37 
Slug  pest,  the,  12 
Smilacina  bifolia,  337 
Smilax,  471 
Snake  roots,  175 
Snapdragons,  208 
Snowherrics,  520 
Snowdrop=,  370 
Societies— 
National  Auricula,  529,  535 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee,  529 
National  Chrysanthemum,   256,   419,   403, 

608,  518,  554 
Royal  Botanic,  10,  529 
Royal  Horticu'tural,  13,  61,  100,  157,  253, 
302,  375,  508,  658 
Soil,  preparation  of  the.  111 
Soils  .and  timber  trees,  64  ;  and  situations  for 

trees,  303 
golanumatro-purpurenm,  230;  jasminoides, 
210,  274,    331  ;   jasmineides  floribundiim, 
357 
Solanums,  07 ;  wild  forma  of  the  tuberous, 

575 
Soloiuon'K  Seal  as  a  room  plant,  49  ;  indoors, 

40 
Sonerilaa  and  Bertolonia^i,  201 
Sophora  japonica  pondula,  370  ;  the  Weeping, 

370  ;  variegated,  140 
Sorbus  domestica,  SO 
South  Kensington  Rose  show,  30 
Sowing  and  reaping,  314 
Spanish  Broom,  122 
Spanish  Iris,  384 
Sparmannia  africana,  52,  400 
SpTrtium  jiinceum,  122 
Spicer's  Lady's  Slijirer,  484 


Spigelia  niftlilandica,  110 
Spinach  all  the  year  round,  219 ;  New  Zea- 
land, 251 ;  winter,  82 
Spiriea  ariaifolia,  71,  225;  bella.  452  ;  buUata, 
121;  callosa  alba,  187;  japonica  fol.  pur- 
piureis,    200 ;    Lindleyana.    140,  225 ;    p  1- 
mata,  25,  92,  110  ;  palmata  alba,  110,  210  ; 
palmata,  white,  178  ;  Thunbergi,  348 
Spiralis  in  flower,  29 
Spirantlios  Romanzoviana,  extermination  of, 

253 
Spring  flowering  plants,  540 

Spring,  preparations  for,  2i5 

Spring  V.  autumn  planting,  378 

Spruce,  the,  60;  Engelmanii's,  1^0;  Lord 
Wieklow's,  610 

Spruces,  remarkable  growth  of.  SS 

Squirrels,  550,  570  ;  are  they  injurious?  531 

Stanhopeas,  species  of,  350 

Statice  Suwarowi,  00,  97 

Staying  properties  of  Hose',  305 

Steaming  i>.  fumigating,  484,  490,  512 

Stcnia  pallida,  350 

Stephanophysuin  Baik'ei,  580 

Sternbergia  angustifolia,  331  ;  si;ula,  283 

Stipa  pennata,  07 

Stob.«a  purpurea,  144 

Stocks,  180;  intermediate,  177;  notes  on, 
215 

Strawberries,  32,  342,  457  ;  a  sure  crop,  233  ; 
alpine,  55;  at  Bristol,  161;  best  six,  2; 
degener.ating,  65,  93,  V77  ;  diseased,  35; 
for  cold  district,  101,  191;  for  forcing,  SO; 
for  early  forcing,  1 ;  good,  i,  54,  70,  03,  114, 
161,  217;  in  the  north,  03;  in  peat  »ud 
sand,  04;  little  known,  04;  newly  rooted, 
101 ;  notes  on,  3  ;  of  different  sorts,  80  ;  of 
fifty  years  ago,  101  ;  packing  for  market, 
33 ;  two  good,  102 ;  wintering  in  pots, 
624 

Strawberry  President  and  mildew,  55  ;  Lax- 
ton's  Noble,  02 ;  Loxford  Hall  Seedling, 
SO-  notes  on  culture,  217  ;  Bothwell  Bank, 
41 ;  British  Queen,  2,  32  ;  Burghley  Presi- 
dent, 55 ;  crop,  217 ;  culture,  notes  on,  2, 
625  ;  culture,  American,  114 ;  Hautbois, 
28  ;  triaLs,  66 ;  'Vicomtesse  Hdricart  do 
Thury,  101  ;  tree,  the,  582 

Strobilauthcs  Championi,  536 

Sulphide  of  potassium,  11,  182 

Sumach,  Stag's-horn,  Ul 

Sundials,  480  ;  in  gardens,  36  5 

Sunflower,  miniature,  301 

Sunfliwers,  209,  335 

Sweet  Basil,  251 

Sii-eet  Brier,  267,  481 

Sweet  Pea,  242 

Sweet-smelling  leaves,  410 

Sweet  Sultan,  213,  242 

Sweet  Williams,  44,  40,  ISO;  crossing,  73 

Swertia  pcreunis,  144  __^ 

Sycamore  and  Ash,  extinctV.u  of,  3i  i 

Sycamore  in  the  landscap:;,  224 

Sycamore-leaved  Buttercup,  '.^10 

S.^mphjaudra  pendilla,  195 

fymphytiiins,  215 

Syriuga  Eniodi,  436 

T. 

Table  plant--,  77 

Tacca,  the  genu-",  45 

Taesonia  exonicnsis,  482,  562 

Tacsonias,  274 

Tamarisk  tree,  400 

Tape  z'.  string,  4S7 

Tapering  trees,  418 

Tar  paint,  280,  320 

Tasodium  sempcrvirfus,  300 

Tecoma  capensis,  402  ;  radieans,  210,  201 

Telek'a  speciosa,  240 

Tercentenary  of  the  introduction  ol  tlic 
Potato,  380 

Terra-cotta  Carnation,  109 

Texas  Walnut.  230 

Tlialictrum  adiantifolium,  144 

Thick  planting  outside  trees,  304 

Thick  planting,  258 

Thorn,  a  new,  407 

Thorns,  late  flowering,  30 

Thrift  as  plant  edaings,  12 

Throatwort.  the  blue,  lOO 

Thujopsis  borealia,  '201  ;  dolubrata,  122,  322  ; 
dolobrata  a  hedge  tree,  370 

Thunlicrgiaaflinis,  07  ;  lai'riMia,  203;  laurl- 
folia,  308 

Thunbcrgias,  292 

Thunia  Ma'shalli,  30 

Thyme,  crimson-flow. red,  -14  ;  wild,  47 

Thysanotus  mnUiflorus,  17 

Tiger  Iris,  201 

Timber,  classifying,  565  ;  cuUurc,  drawbacks 
to,  03;  home-grown  ti.  foreign.  610 ;  how 
valued,  488,  610,  .'31,  656,  577,  500  ;  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, 422;  machinery  and  home- 
grown, 159;  measuring,  443,  460,  487,  4S8, 
632;  measuring  sta-'ding.  399;  peeling 
standing,  63  ;  trees  and  soils,  64  ;  the  uses 
of  home-grown,  41 ;  supply,  our,  399 

Tomato  Blenheim  Orange,  2S0 ;  Hackwood 
Park  20',  251  ;  the  tree,  504 ;  trial",  51  ; 
Wonder  of  Italy,  lOS 
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Tomatoes,  255,  340;  American,  S3.  573;  at 
H-irefield  Grove,  115  ;  es  cordons,  8;i ;  for 
winter,  83 ;  in  America,  527 ;  on  open 
walls,  115  ;  ripe  and  green,  417,  4'I0 

Torch  Lilies,  240,  261 

Trachelium  cseruleum,  166 

Transplanting  Evergreens,  238  ;  -white  Lilies, 
193,  263 

Tree,  the  Judis,  50  ;  transplanting,  237  ;  foli- 
age and  autumn  frosts,  532 

Tree  Lupine,  2S9 

Tree  guards,  421  ;  planting,  354 ;  planting 
for  profit,  207 ;  planting  in  parks,  347 ; 
pruning,  unskilful,  853  ;  planting,  profits 
of,  465  ;  roots  in  flower  beds,  262,  300,  313. 
333,  358  ;  seeds,  gathering  and  storing,  577 

Trees  and  shrubs  for  watertide,  50  ;  rare,  239  ; 
for  seaside,  500 

Trees,  autumn  work  among,  200 ;  care  in 
marking,  208  ;  climbers  on,  73  ;  draining 
land  for,  532;  dwarf,  in  Japan,  323;  lir 
clay  soil-',  281  ;  forked,  472  ;  for  towns,  64  ; 
for  autumn  effect,  473 ;  in  parks,  532 ;  in 
Tredegar  Park,  354;  on  liwna,  75;  on 
limestone  soils,  500 ;  of  Monmouthshire, 
304 ;  not  commonly  planted,  551 ;  on 
moirnds,  76 ;  ornamental  in  Canada,  402 ; 
ornamental  in  groups,  290 ;  ornamental 
planting,  142  ;  planting,  443 

Tree  planting  abroad,  258;  planting  for.  st, 
288  ;  plantingon  poor  soil,  160  ;  j-enovating 
old,  35;  street  planting,  121  ;  summer 
tints  of,  19;  timber  and  soils,  64;  wall 
])lanting,  371 

Ti  ichocontrum  albo-purpureum,  398 

Trichosma  suavis,  507 

Tricyrtis  hirta.  431,  451 

Tritoma  corallina,  331  ;  caulescpns,  47,  3C2 ; 
grandis,  472  ;  Booperi,  335  ;  Uvaria,  384 

Tritomas,  240,  261 ;  and  Anemones,  493 

Trolhus  europ(Fus,  108  ;  europaeus,  200 

Tropieolum  albiflornm,  508 ;  speciosiim,  13 
308;  tuberosum,  301,  402,  408,  447,  517 

Tuberoses,  5,  395 ;  double,  356 ;  in  a  c  Id 
house,  274  ;  out  of  doors,  380 

Tubercus  Begonia^-,  204 ;  culture  of,  227 ; 
from  seed,  00  ;  seeds,  raisin?,  165 

Tulip  bulbs,  565;  planting  time,  364;  bulb 
droppers,  584 


I 


Tunica  Saxifr3ga,  244  ;  Sax'fvaga,  495 
Turner  memorial  prize,  254 
Turnips,  early,  6  ;  boltine',  340 ;  Ktc,  115 
Tyerman's  Groundsel,  3S7 


U. 

Ulmus  IJerardi,  370  ;  Piteursi  302 
Unheated  plant  houses,  448 
Unsawn  timber,  the  care  of,  87 
Unusual  tree  growths,  136 
Upright  Indian  Silver  Fir,  278 
U.scful  herbaceous  plants,  170,  104 
Uses  for  waste  wood,  1S3 


Valuers,  gardeners,  and  foresters,  510 
Valtota  puvjiur  a,  r44  ;  rurpurea  eximia,  200, 

310;  purpurea  magnifica,  44 
Vancou-  er''a  hcxandra,  263 
Vanda  Sanderiana,  350 
Variegated-leaved  plants,  215 
Variegated  Orchids.  5fS  ;  Wa'nut,  the,  436 
Vegetable  forcing,  527 

Vegetable  Marrows,  160,  251,  340  ;  bush,  S3 
Vegetables,  preserving,  340 ;  scarcity  of,  30  ; 

at  Ilackwood  Park,  250 ;  at  the  Liverpool 

show,  21  ;  and  the  season,  168  ;  improved, 

440  ;  special  prizes  for,  110  ;  washing,  513  ; 

young,  251  ;  select,  591 
Vegetative  vigour  v.  ferlility,  530 
Vcrbascum  oh/mpicum,  213  ;  olynipicunij  241 
Varbascains,  350 
Verbena  venosa,  243,  300 
Verbenas  and  red  spider,  405 
Veronica  Andersoni,  188,  2ii3.  3(i4  ;  anomala, 

20;  corymbo.sa  varieerata,  361  ;  crispa,  118  ; 

plauco  ca^roUa,  28 ;  Haasli,  16  ;  incana,  361 ; 

Kirki,  44;  Lyalli,  28;  rupestris,  266;  sali- 

cornioides,  44 
Vicarage  porch  at  OdiJtam,  402 
Villa  garden,  fruit  trees  in,  68 
Vine,   the  great,  at    Hampton    Court,  357 ; 

borders,    w  atering    insid^*,   569  ;   pruning, 

504 
Vineries  in  autumn,  101 


Vines,  35,  172,  342  ;  cropping,  31  ;  di^easd, 
227  ;  fine-foliaged,  3ii2  ;  lifting  the  root", 
569  ;  outdoor,  311  ;  overcropped,  162  ;  pre- 
mature ripening  in,  50 ;  watering  late- 
fruiting,  320  ;  wild  Canadian,  520  ;  reno- 
vating old,  5S7 

VioUt  pedafa,  141  ;  rothomagensis,  210 

Violet,  Bird's-foot,  140  ;  Marie  Louise,  203, 
331  ;  the  Rouen,  210 

Violets,  344;  difea=cfl,  358  ;  Dog's-tooth,  5-iO  ; 
for  winter  flowering,  68 ;  flowerlcss,  533  ; 
leafy,  484,  512 ;  too  leafy,  3S0 ;  winter- 
flowering,  340,  50S ;  with  too  much  leaf,  401 


Wall  climbers.  334  ;  creepers,  renovating,  407 
Wallflower,  old  double  yellow,  58  j 
Wallflowers,  early  yellow,  00  ;  and  Pulyau- 

thus,  42S 
Wall-top  gardens,  71 
Wall  tree  plantig,  371 
Walnut,  the  black,  443  ;  trees,  532,  55  > 
Warren  Houhc,  viae  in  the  garden,  97  ;    laicn 

vicic  at,  93 
Wasps,  262,  326 ;    among  Ivy,  352,  360  ;  no, 

301 
Waste  of  gardt  n  produce,  83 ;  in  gardens,  3S6 
Water  Lilies.  3S4 

Watering  and  midching,  220  ;  fruit  trees,  281 
Watsonia  rosea,  306 
Wedding  flower,  201 
Weeds,  26,  340  ;  beware  of,  325 
Weeding  walks,  241 
Weeping  Willow,  the,  347 
Weigela  Looymansi  aurea,  322 
WcUingtonia,  propngatlng,  289 
West  Indian  Blood-flower,  534 
White  Alder,  187 

Wliite  Alstrcemeria  Pelegrina,  5113 
White  Beam  tree,  100 
White  flowers  for  aut'^mn,  332 
nhilr-^tJoircraf  Ik'STodils,  571 
White  Japan  Anounne,  440 
White  Lajlia  ancops,  1S2 
White-leavei  edging  plants,  170 
White  variegated  Adiantum  maciophylAim, 

543 


Wigandia  caracasana,  106 

Wild  flowers  at  Shrewsbuiy,  108 

Wild  Roses,  414  ;  in  America,  447 

Willow,  Russell  and  Bedfoid,  136;   planteis, 

hints  for,  4S7  ;  as  a  timber  tree,  160 
Willows,  moat  profitable,  135 
Window  screens,  leaf  ornaments  for,  49 
Windflower,  the  Japan,  449 
Windflowers,  tall  growing,  172 
W^inter  border  plants,  6S3 
Winter  Cherry,  the,  529 
Winter  gran,  420 
Winter-flowering  plants,   300,  343,  355,  394, 

404,  427,  445,  481  ;  Fix,  520 
Winter  of  1885— 6,  11 
Wintering  soft-wooded  plants,  4  2 
Wistaria  sinensis,  4ol 
Wood,  improved  method  of  preserving.  509; 

for  rustic  work,  88  ;   of  the  Ailautus,  18  ; 

preservation    by    lime,  550 ;    ashes    as   a 

fertiliser,  56  ;  best  for  posts,  64 
Woods,  management  of,  353,  378.  400,  421,  466; 

British  veneer,  03  ;  raising  from  seed,  207  ; 

rustic  seats  for,  64 
Woodlands,  management  (  f,  444  ;  waste  pro- 
duce of,  41 
Work  dnne  during  week,  9,  31,  53.  78,  98, 122, 

146,   17%   221.   246.   271,  293,  31",  342,  367, 

389,  411,  433,  456,  478,  499,  521,  5l5,  567 
Worthless  plant',  502 


Y. 


Yew,  the  golden,  291 
Yorkshire,  the  winter  i  i,  122 
Yucca  tlac  ida,  224  ;  gloriosa,  529 
Yuccas  and  Ivy,  186 


Z. 

Z  .uschneria  califoinica,  210 

Zenobias,  the,  00 

Zephyranthes  Atamaeco,  396 

Zinnia  efegans,  dovtjle-i1oi'-er'd,27\ ;  Hangeana, 

270  ;  Haageana,  dovible  flowered,  271 
Zinnias,   178;    dwarf  striped,   158;    French 

Pompon,  270,  208 
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COLOURED     PLATES. 


ADENOCARPUS  DECORTICANS  

AXDKOSACE  LANUGINOSA  

ANEMONR  JAPOXICA         

ANEMONES,  CBRYSANTHEMUM-FLOWERED 
ANTHURIUM  EOTHSCHILDIANDM  VAES. 

BIGNONIA  PURPUREA        

OALTHA  LEPTOSEPALA     

CAMPANULA  TURblNATA  

CISTUS  LADANIFERUS  VAR.  MACUL  \TA 

CROCUS,  AUTUMN 

CYCLAMEN  COUM  AND  ATKINS! 
DENDEOBIUM  THYESIFLOEUM 

ERY'THRONIUM  DENS-CANIS      

GLADIOLUS   LA  FRANCE,  L'ALSACE,  MAS(.>UE  DE  FER 


PACE 

498 
ICO 
172 
316 
452 
3S8 
840 
19i) 

30 
•176 
432 
544 
520 

76 


HABERLEA  EHODOPENSIS 
HYPERICUM  OBLONGIFOLIUM 
I.ILIUM  LONGIFLORUM  HAREISI 

I.TLIUM  SUPERBUM  

MALVA  LATEKITIA 

MYOSOTIDIUM  NOBILE      

P-EONIA  ALBIFLORA  ADRIAN  .  . 
POLY'GALA  CTIAM.EBUXUS  PURPURE 
IIUMULAS,  CHINESE  SEMI-DOUBLE 
SARRACENIA  MOOREI  AND  S.  POPEI 

THUXBERGIA  LAURIFOLTA         

VALLOTA  PURPUREA  MAGNIFICA     .., 
ZINNIAS,  FRENCH  POMPOX 


PAfiK 

196 
220 
124 
8 
52 
566 
588 
148 
410 
366 
292 
244 
270 
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PATRICK     BAEEY, 

VICE-PRESIDICXT     OF     Till:     AMICHIl'AX     PDMOL' KilCAL     SO"IKTV. 

Ix  acconlance  witli  our  plan  of  prefacing  each  volume  of  The  Garden'  with  a  portrait  of  some  one  distinguished  as  a 
horticulturist,  we  now  offer  one  of  Mr.  P.  -Barry,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  whose  work  has  had  a  widespread  influence  on 
American  horticulture  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  He  had  long  been  known  as  an  effective  writer  through  papers 
in  different  periodicals,  when  in  18-52  his  first  work,  "  The  P"'ruit  Garden,"  appeared.  In  18.52,  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing  was  drowned 
(hiring  the  burning  of  the  Henry  Chiij  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  Horticulturist,  which  with  Mr.  Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany, 
he  had  established,  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Vick,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Barry,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  two 
years,  until  18.54,  wdien  it  was  sold.  Mr.  Barry's  best  work,  however,  is  probably  the  "Catalogue  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,"  the  preparation  of  which  as  chairman  of  the  committee  chiefly  fell  to  his  share.  Until  recently  the 
association  had  a  vice-president  from  every  State,  but  no  one  specially  designated  as  vice-president  of  the  whole  body.  That 
office  was  created  a  few  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Barry  was  unanimously  chosen  as  first  vice-president,  an  office  to  which  he  has  been 
constantly  re-elected.  For  more  than  twenty  years  lie  has  been  president  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  flourishing  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  He  has  also  been  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society',  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Control  over  its  experimental  station.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  near  Belfast,  where  Mr.  Patrick  Barry  was  boin  in  ]81(i.  He  was  given  a  good  education,  and  at  eighteen  was 
appointed  schoolmaster  of  one  of  the  national  schools.  Two  years  later  he  resigned  in  order  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  New 
World.  In  his  twentieth  year  we  find  him  acting  as  clerk  in  tlie  then  celebrated  Linnean  nurseries  of  the  Princes  at 
Flushing,  in  which  capacity  he  served  four  years,  having  gained  in  that  time  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nursery  business. 
Fixing  on  the  fair  city  of  Rochester,  in  Western  New  York,  he,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Elhvanger,  started  business  ou  seven 
acres  of  land.  This  was  in  July,  1840,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  Mount  H(3pe  Nurseries,  which  are  now  of  vast 
extent  and  among  the  best  in  the  world,  as  we  can  testify,  from  having  visited  them.  These  nurseries  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
a  very  fine  collection  of  hardy  fruit  trees,  and  for  general  collections  of  great  extent,  the  whole  admirably  arranged. 

American  horticulture  will  in  future  be  of  increasing  interest  to  us.  The  fact  that  it  is  our  own  kindred  who  are  at  work 
there  will  no  doubt  make  tlieir  doings  moi-e  useful  to  us  than  those  of  other  races;  but  we  have  a  real  interest  in  horticultui-e 
and  fruit  growing  in  the  United  States,  because  they  possess  a  northern  climate  somewhat  like  our  own,  and,  moreover,  many 
plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  common  both  to  Britain  and  to  N.  America.  Our  gardens  and  farms  already  owe  to  America  not 
a  few  fine  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  our  markets  are  notably  affected  by  the  fruit  supply.  These  influences  are  likely  to  increase 
as  time  goes  on,  and  it  will  be  to  our  interest  in  the  future  to  pay  a  greater  amount  of  attention  to  the  fruits  and  plants  raised 
by  American  orchardists  and  gardeners,  and  to  their  methods  of  management.  Among  the  institutions  of  which  American 
horticulture  may  be  proud  is  the  Pomological  Society,  of  which  Mr.  P.  Barry  is  the  vice-president.  We  have  in  past  volumes 
shown  the  valuable  work  done  by  this  society  in  the  progress  of  fruit  culture  in  the  United  State.s,  and  often  regretted 
that  like  societies  at  home  are  not  so  efiicient  for  gond. 
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GOOD  STRAWBERRIES. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  again 
to  the  important  subject  opened  up  in  The 
Garden  as  to  the  Strawberry  and  its  varietie?,  and 
to  say  that  we  should  like  lo  hear  from  them  at 
an  early  date  as  to  any  further  views  they  may 
have  to  urge  in  connection  therewith.  It  will  be 
noted  in  the  valuable  ai tides  that  we  published 
in  thelast  two  numbers  of  The  Garden  howmuch 
our  correspondentsdwell  on  weIl-knownkinds,aiid 
these  very  few  in  number.  We  particularly 
desire  to  call  our  readerb'  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  considering  as  far  as  possible  other 
sorts  than  those  commonly  in  cultivation. 
Many  sorts  have  been  raised  and  more  variety 
would  be  desirable.  We  invite  our  readers'  notes 
on  the  following  points  in  addition  to  any  other 
observations  that  they  may  think  worth  setting 
down  : — 

Best  kinds  for  flavour,  bearing,  and  district. 

Early  or  late  kinds,  especially  for  open-air 
culture. 

New,  foreign,  or  little  known  sorts. 

Best  plan  to  secure  good  and  regular  crops. 


Strawberries  for  Early  Forcing'. 

Early  varieties.  —  Much  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  merits  of  the  various  sorts  of  .Straw- 
berries, both  as  regards  their  adaptability  for  pot 
culture  and  their  quality  when  forced.  All  things 
considered,  there  is  no  more  profitable  early  va- 
riety than  \'icomteEse  Hericart  de  Thury.  It  is 
not  .=o  early  as  either  Black  Prince  or  Princess 
Frederic  William  ;  but  as  to  the  former,  few  suc- 
ceed in  growing  it  to  a  presentable  size ;  while  the 
latter,  though  earlier  by  a  week  or  ten  days  and  a 
vigorous  grower,  blooming  very  strongly  and 
freely  and  also  setting  well,  is  rather  inferior  in 
point  of  quality.  We  commenced  gathering  this 
sort  about  March  10,  at  which  time  we  had  good 
dishes  of  fairly  large  fruits,  but  being  ripened  in 
strong  beat  they  were  sour;  whereas  the  Vicom- 
tesse,  under  similar  conditions,  was  nearly  as  large 
and  very  much  superior  in  point  of  flavour.  Any 
other  sorts  but  the  latter  ripened  in  a  strong  heat 
and  a  moist  atmosphere  require  to  be  stood  for 
a  short  time  in  a  cooler,  drier  position,  otherwise 


they  are  certain  to  be  sour ;  therefore  the  Vicom- 
tesse,  as  being  especially  amenable  to  all  sorts  of 
good  or  b.ad  treatment,  ought  to  be  most  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  pots,  pits,  or  frames.  It  is 
also  the  best  for  late  autumn  fruiting,  as  the 
forced  plants,  being  either  planted  out  or  plunged 
deeply  in  a  rich  harder,  bloom  strongly  a  second 
time,  some  on  the  earliest  forced  plants  ripening 
in  the  open,  while  the  remainder  can  be  lifted  and 
the  fruit  ripened  on  shelves  in  Peach  and  other 
houses.  At  Longleat,  where  some  5000  or  6000 
plants  are  fruited  in  pots,  about  one-half  consists 
of  Vicomtesse  and  the  remainder  Pre.ndent.  The 
good  old  Keen's  Seedling  is  still  forced  in  some 
gardens,  but  I  should  say  it  is  gradually  being 
superseded  by  the  Vicomtesse.  La  (jrosse  Sucree 
is  a  very  handsome  early  sort,  but  not  often  met 
with,  only  one  grower  of  my  acquaintance  forcing 
it  extensively.  With  us  it  has  failed  both  in  pots 
and  in  the  open  ground. 

Later  v.\rieties  are  fairly  numerous,  though 
were  I  left  to  choose  for  myself  President  would 
be  the  only  one  grown  in  pots,  this  kind  being  of 
good  habit,  fruitful,  and  really  of  easy  culture. 
Its  fruits  are  usually  of  good  size,  very  handsome, 
and,  when  given  a  fair  amount  of  air,  excellent  in 
quality.  Both  this  and  the  Vicomtesse  are  also 
good  travellers,  which  cannot  be  said  of  several 
that  I  have  named  or  may  hereafter  allude  to. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  forces  fairly  well,  and  the  fruit 
is  large,  firm,  and  fairly  well  flavoured,  but  it  is 
too  gross  in  habit  and  does  not  suit  all  situations. 
Seven-inch  pots  are  the  size  most  suited  to  this 
variety.  James  Veitch  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  pots,  but  size  is  its  only  recommendation,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  cf  Oscar,  a  variety  very 
well  grown  for  exhilntion  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bath.  At  Orehardleigh,  near  Frome,  Somerset, 
the  favourite  variety  is  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
when  well  grown,  as  at  that  place,  it  certaiidy  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  Under  rough  and  ready 
treatment  it  is,  however,  far  from  satisfactory, 
the  flavour  frequently  being  decidedly  acid,  beyond 
even  the  moderating  influence  of  sugar  and  cream. 
Besides,  in  many  gardens,  strong  early  runners 
are  unprocurable,  and  weakly  plants  of  this  or  any 
other  variety  are  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  In  a 
well-known  Suffolk  garden  the  selected  variety  is 
British  Queen,  several  thousands  of  plants  of  this 
sort  being  fruited  in  pots  with  marked  success. 
Quite  recently  I  tasted  some  Queens  that  were 
ripened  in  a  light,  airy  house  at  Rood  Ashton, 
!  Wilts,  and  these  were  highly  coloured  and  most 


delicious,  surpassing  anything  of  the  sort  I  had 
tasted  this  yvav.  As  a  rule,  the  colour  is  not 
good,  and  it  is  only  under  most  favourable  treat- 
ment that  the  flavour  is  quite  satisfactory.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  the  variety  that  I  would  add,  if 
possible,  to  the  Vicomtesse  and  President,  keeping 
it  entirely  for  the  late  supplies. 

The  ejtect  of  treatjient  upon  the  quality,  as  I 
have  just  hinted,  is  most  marked,  much  depend- 
ing, in  fact,  upon  the  culture  given  to  each  sort, 
as  in  one  garden  we  may  find  a  certain  Straw- 
berry exceptionally  goofl  and  in  another  scarcely 
fit  to  eat.  Of  all  reprehensible  practices,  that  of 
fruiting  Strawberries  with  the  pots  standing  in 
saucers  of  water  is  one  of  the  worst.  Doubtless 
it  saves  much  labour  in  the  shape  of  watering, 
and  red  spider  is  also  more  or  less  prevented,  but 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour,  as  it 
quite  s])oils  the  flavour  of  the  fruits,  rendering 
them  not  unfrequently  quite  .sour.  The  same 
remarks  are  applicable  to  the  plan  of  providing 
water-troughs  instead  of  plain  shelves  for  the 
plants.  On  the  other  hand,  if  too  little  water  is 
given  various  evils  follow,  and  it  must  be  well 
known  that  fruits  gathered  from  plants  actually 
suffering  from  want  of  water  are  quite  acid .  Where 
available,  squares  of  turf,  placed  grass-side  down- 
ward, if  cut  fresh,  are  best  for  standing  the  pots 
on.  Into  these  the  roots  soon  find  their  way,  and 
besides,  to  a  certain  extent,  checking  a  rapid  loss 
of  moisture  from  the  pots,  these  turves  also  servo 
as  a  rich  feeding  ground,  the  loam  absorbing 
much  of  the  liquid  manure  running  from  the  pots 
into  it. 

Pkocurini;  fresh  plants. — By  the  time  the 
principal  portion  of  plants  in  pots  has  been  fruited 
attention  will  have  been  directed  to  the  establish- 
ing of  a  fresh  lot  of  plants  for  forcing  next  season. 
A  few,  a  very  few,  growers,  1  should  say,  fruit 
some  of  their  plants  the  following  year  in  the 
same  pots  ;  but  not  having  tried  the  |)!an,  I  can 
say  nothing  about  it.  Our  plan  is  to  hay  the  runners 
direct  into  the  fruiting  pots  as  soon  as  this  can  be 
done,  or  before  they  have  formed  many  roots, 
and,  may  be,  lost  them  afjain.  One  operation  only 
is  needed,  and  it  can  be  easily  and  properly  per- 
formed ;  whereas  by  the  old  system  of  layering  into 
small  pots,  and  subsequently  shifting  the  perhaps 
much  root-bound  plants  into  the  fruiting  i)ots,moro 
labour  is  expended,  and  there  is  less  likelihood  of 
the  work  being  properly  done.  We  use  6-inch  |)Ots 
principally,  this  size  suiting  both  Vicomtesse  and 
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I'resident,  and  the  cora])ost  usually  consists  of 
two  parts  of  good  turfy  loam,  or  the  best  loam 
procurable,  to  one  of  old  Mushroom  bed  manure, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones  added.  This, 
after  a  little  drainage  in  the  shape  of  a  few 
crocks,  some  strawy  manure,  and  a  little  soot  over 
that  to  keep  out  the  worms  is  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  each,  is  firmly  rammed  tlown,  and  the  pots  are 
then  stood  in  position  round  the  old  plants;  asingle 
runner  is  placed  on  eacli,  and  fastened  down  with 
a  stone.  It  given  water  as  required  they  soon  be- 
come well  rooted,  when  they  are  at  once  detached 
and  the  plants  stood  in  a  sunny  position  on  beds 
of  ashes.  This  is  by  no  means  a  novel  practice, 
nor  is  it  jjopular  with  various  growers,  but 
we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  believing  it  to 
be  the  most  labour-saving,  and  it  gives  us  stronger 
plants  than  are  usually  obtained  by  any  other 
system.  Runners  that  last  season  were  either 
allowed  to  root  naturally  around  the  old  plants, 
or  are  taken  oil'  early  and  dibbled  out  on  good 
ground,  may  be  potted  up  or  later  on  be  lifted 
and  planted  in  frames  where  they  are  to  fruit 
with  every  prospect  of  ultimate  success ;  and  we 
have  also  had  fairly  strong  plants  from  runners 
taken  off'  the  old  plants  and  placed  at  once  in  the 
fruiting  pots  instead  of  layering.  This  plan 
commends  itself  when  the  runners  are  procured 
from  a  neighbour  or  from  a  distance,  but  they 
succeed  all  the  better  for  having  a  few  strong 
roots  to  support  them.  Whatever  plan  is  adopted 
it  should  not  be  long  delayed  after  the  runners 
are  once  procurable,  as  the  season  is  a  late  one.  — 
W.  I.  M. 

Britith.  Queen  Strawberry. 

I  JirsT  take  exception  to  what  Mr.  Douglas  (p. 
579)  says  respecting  the  possibility  of  this  Straw- 
berry being  grown  well  in  ninety  gardens  out  of  a 
hundred.  If  a  census  was  made  of  all  the  best 
gardens  in  England,  I  will  undertake  to  say  that 
it  will  not  1)0  found  in  fifty  gardens  out  of  a 
Imndred,  much  less  cultivated  with  any  degree  of 
success.  Mr.  Douglas  must  be  congratulated  on 
his  success  with  it,  but  I  can  assure  him  that  I 
have  known  many  of  our  best  gardeners  fail  to  get 
it  to  thrive.  When  I  had  charge  of  a  garden  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  residences  that  skirt  Wimble- 
don Common,  a  jilaco  famous  for  its  peat  and 
loam,  I  could  grow  Biitish  Queen  as  well  as  any- 
body ;  but  here  I  fail,  and  so  do  nine  gardeners 
out  of  every  ten  in  this  neiglibourhood. — Tatjnton. 

Notes  on  Strawberry  Culture. 

Stkaw]sekkies,  like  other  plants,  do  best  when 
grown  on  from  first  to  last  unchecked,  and,  tlius 
managed,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
bear  a  full  crop  when  only  twelve  months  old.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  un<lerstood  that  a  runner 
taken,  say,  about  tlie  end  of  June  will  not  as  a 
rule  pi-oduce  more  than  one  crown  ;  therefore, 
plants  two  years  old,  with  several  crowns,  will 
produce  a  greater  number  of  fruit  than  single- 
crowned  plants  will.  Still,  a  single  crown,  well 
developed  by  steady  continuous  unchecked  growth, 
may  be  made  to  yield  a  very  heavy  crop  of  fine 
fruit.  Strawberry  forcers  know  how  important  it 
is  to  have  runners  taken  early.  The  moment  tlie 
long  pliable  stems  are  thrust  out  far  enougli  to 
show  a  pair  of  leaves,  pots  should  be  made  ready, 
and  the  buds  or  germs  beneath  each  little  tuft  of 
leaves  should  be  immediately  placed  in  contact 
with  rich  soil,  and  secured  there  either  by  means 
of  a  small  peg  or  by  a  stone  laid  on  it.  The  latter 
plan  is  quite  as  good  as  the  former,  as  it  con- 
serves moisture  and  encourages  early  root  forma- 
tion. For  planting  in  beds,  the  runners  may  be 
pugged  on  to  mellow  pieces  of  sod,  or  pres.sed 
down  into  tlie  soil,  witli  a  stone  laid  on  them  to 
keep  tliem  steatly  until  they  iiave  formed  I'oots. 
The  sods  slunihl  have  been  cut  two  or  three 
months  previo\isly  and  laid  in  a  heap,  with  alter- 
nate 1  vyers  of  horse  droppings.  Another  plan  is 
to  form  mounds  of  rich  soil,  and  peg  several 
runners  into  each  mound,  forming  little  colonies 
of  plants,  wlience  they  can  be  removed  witli  balls 
wlien  the  beds  are  ready  to  receive  them.  They 
must    be    moved    to    their    permanent    quarters 


before  they  have  become  crowded.  When  small 
pots  are  used  for  Strawberry  runners,  the 
soil  within  them  should  be  kept  moist  till 
the  young  plants  can  be  separated  from  the  old 
ones,  as  few  plants  suffer  more  than  Strawberries 
if  at  any  time  starved  for  want  of  moisture.  For 
this  reason,  if  pots  are  used,  5-inch  ones  are  not  at 
all  too  large  in  which  to  lay  the  runners.  Small 
hard,  dry,  rusty-looking  fruits,  that  will  not  swell 
nor  ripen  properly,  are  the  natural  outcome  of 
starvation  from  drought. 

Making  ready  the  ground. — In  a  well-managed 
kitchen  garden  there  are  never  any  plots  of  land 
long  vacant,  and  the  growing  crop  should  not  only 
be  profitable  in  itself,  but  it  should  make  prepara- 
tion for  the  next.  Land  planted  with  early  Pota- 
toes now  fit  to  lift,  or  nearly  so,  should  have  been 
prepared  last  winter  for  Strawberries  by  trenching 
and  manuring,  and  the  Potatoes  will  still  further 
jireijare  it  for  that  crop.  As  soon  as  they  are 
lifted,  a  dressing  of  soot,  lime,  and  artificial  ma- 
nure should  be  given,  and  the  surface  hoed  over 
deeply.  Thus  treated  and  manured,  it  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  plants.  The  earlier  planting  is 
done,  the  stronger  will  the  plants  get  before  win- 
ter. The  end  of  July  or  the  first  week  in  August 
is  a  good  time  for  planting  Strawberries.  The 
space  allowed  for  each  plant  will,  to  some  extent, 
be  influenced  by  the  kinds  grown.  One  of  the 
great  evils  in  Strawberry  culture  is  overcrowding; 
unless  the  sun's  rays  can  have  free  play  round  the 
plants,  the  fruit  will  neither  be  so  good  in 
flavour  nor  so  well  coloured  as  it  should  be. 
On  good  Strawberry  land  a  well-grown  plant 
of  British  Queen,  President,  or  Sir  J.  Pax- 
ton  should  profitably  occupy  a  square  yard. 
Keen's  Seedling,  Sir  C  Napier,  and  Vicomtesse 
Ht-ricart  de  Thury,  being  less  robust,  may  each 
have  G  inches  less  space.  Sometimes  double  tlie 
number  of  plants  required  are  planted,  and  half 
of  them  cut  away  at  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  but 
where  pains  have  been  taken  to  get  the  plants 
as  strong  as  possible,  and  they  are  set  out  in  good 
time,  the  full  distance  apart  should  be  given  at  once. 
The  soil  should  be  made  firm  round  the  plants  as 
they  are  planted.  I  generally  press  them  down 
willi  the  foot  on  both  sides.  When  firmly  em- 
bedded in  the  soil,  the  roots  begin  to  work  at  once 
and  no  check  is  experienced;  but  I  only  plant 
when  the  surface  is  dry,  as  I  should  not  tread  the 
land  about  the  roots  when  wet.  A  good  soak- 
ing of  water  is  given  to  .settle  them  in  their  places. 
A  little  of  the  dry  surrounding  soil  is  drawn  around 
them,  and  very  little  attention  beyond  stirring  the 
surface  with  a  ho3  is  recjuired  till  the  autumn 
mulching  of  manure  is  given.  If  the  same  pains 
were  taken  to  obtain  strong  plants  for  beds  in  the 
open  air  as  most  growers  take  with  their  plants 
for  forcing,  good  crops  of  fine  fruit  might  be  had 
the  first  year. 

A  succession  of  fruit. — With  the  early-forced 
fruit  under  glass,  and  the  Elton  Pine  and  alpines 
at  the  other  end  of  tlie  season,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  succession  from  March 
till  September,  or  say  for  six  months — a  period 
long  enough  for  most  jieople.  The  early  border 
could  bo  utilised  for  the  first  crop  in  the  open  air. 
The  main  crop  could  occupy  an  open  situation, 
and  a  few  Elton  Pines  on  a  north  border,  though 
too  acid  for  most  people,  might  close  the  season 
so  far  as  large  fruit  is  concerned;  but  the  alpines 
will  continue  bearing  later  if  the  early  blossoms 
are  cut  ott'. 

As  REGARDS  FLAVOUR,  tastes  differ  much,  and  of 
late  years  flavour  has  been  greatly  sacrificed  to 
mere  size.  Good-sized  varieties  are,  however,  not 
always  flavourless,  for  the  British  Queen  is  both 
large  and  good  ;  indeed,  I  doubt  if  anything  among 
newer  sorts  can  lieat  it  if  it  has  a  good  position 
on  deep  warm  land.  It  is  generally  considered 
to  be  more  delicate  than  it  really  is.  President  is 
a  good  cropping,  handsome  kind,  and  Sir  Joseph 
I'axton  has  many  admirers.  Keen's  Seedling, 
when  carefully  selected,  maintains  its  position  in 
many  gardens  where  good  old  fruits  are  valued. 
The  White  Pine  in  a  sunny  situation,  ]ilanted 
thinly,  so  that   the  fruit  can   be  exposed   to  the 


warm  sun,  is  a  very  agreeably-flavoured  kind. 
During  the  hot  weather  last  summer  fruits  of  this 
variety  were  very  fine  and  higli-Havoured,  but  the 
bright  sunshine  gave  them  a  pinkish  tinge.  In 
fine  sunny  seasons  I  have  had  the  alpines  very 
good— suiierior  to  most  of  the  large  kinds  in  some 
people's  estimation. — E.  Hoisdav. 

Be-t  Six  Strawberrie?. 

Considering  the  ease  with  which  Strawberries 
can  be  raised  from  seed,  it  seems  strange  that 
good  new  kinds  are  not  more  plentiful  than  they 
are.  True,  we  have  had  numerous  additions  since 
the  days  when  the  Hautbois  and  ( Jrove  End  Scarlet 
stood  in  the  front  rank,  but  still  slow  progress 
has  been  made  in  Strawberiy  raising  compared 
with  that  of  other  fruits.  With  old  Strawberry 
fanciers  the  flavour  of  the  Hautbois  was  held  to 
excel  that  of  all  other  kinds.  Now,  our  highest 
standard  of  excellence  is  British  Queen,  a  finely 
flavoured  sort,  no  doubt,  but,  as  long  experience 
has  proved,  a  very  unprofitable  kind,  cropping 
indifferently  and  often  going  blind.  Though  we 
have  numerous  varieties  that  crop  freely  and 
regularly  and  produce  very  fine  fruit,  yet  none 
seem  to  possess  what  may  be  termed  high  class 
flavour.  To  put  the  matter  fairlj',  it  would  seem 
as  if  abundant  cropping  and  fine  flavour  were,  in 
Strawberries,  incompatible.  Private  growers  have 
often  their  own  fancy  Strawberries,  and,  consider- 
ing the  small  patches  which  they  cultiA'ate,  a 
moderate  crop  is  of  no  great  consequence ;  but 
with  those  who  grow  for  the  million  not  only  by 
the  acre,  but  sometimes  by  hundreds  of  acres,  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  the  kinds 
grown  shall  be  reliable  and  free  croppers.  Now, 
if  we  turn  to  the  most  popular  kinds  of  the  day, 
it  is  difficult  to  withhold  an  expression  of  suriiriso 
on  finding  how  few  of  them  are  really  new  ;  indeed 
there  is  not  one  that  has  not  been  under  cultiva- 
tion for  probably  fifteen  years— a  long  period  in 
the  life  of  many  garden  products.  But  were  the 
question  put  to  the  growers  of  Strawberries  of 
every  class  throughout  the  kingdom,  "(Jive  a  list 
of  the  best  six  kinds  in  your  csthnation,"  we 
should  certainly  find  thiee  at  least,  and  probably 
four,  included  in  every  list.  These  are  President, 
Sir  Charles  Naiiier,  and  Sir  Joseph  I'axton,  and 
the  fourth  \'icomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  Some 
may  substitute  President  for  Keen's  Seedling,  a 
good  old  early  sort,  and  add  for  a  late  kind  even 
an  older  one,  viz.,  Elton  Pine.  Others  still  may 
prefer  Frogmore  Late  Pine.  For  mid-season 
croppers  there  would  no  doubt  be  some  votes  in 
favour  of  La  Grosse  Sucree  and  Jas.  Veitcli,  both 
fine,  but  rather  coarse  kinds.  Neither  of  these, 
however,  seems  to  have  found  much  favour  for 
market  culture.  The  preponderance  of  opinion 
would  probably  favour,  as  the  best  six  sorts,  Vicom- 
tesse Hericart  de  Thury,  President,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  and 
Frogmore  Late  Pine.  If  Biitish  (jHieen  is  omitted, 
it  is  simply  because  its  cropping  qualities  can 
rarely  be  trusted.  Raisers  of  Strawberries,  I  fear, 
have  been  working  too  mucli  for  mere  sizi'  and 
too  little  for  flavour.  Cannot  someone  raise  for  us 
a  kind  having  all  the  rich  flavour  of  the  British 
(Juecn  with  the  many  other  admirable  qualities  of 
President  or  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ?— A.  D. 


The  Pear  crop.-  Although  this  is  not  likely  to 

be  heavy,  it  is  several  years  since  it  has  been  such 
an  even  one ;  out  of  about  thirty  different  varieties 
on  walls  witli  east,  south,  and  west  aspects  there 
is  no  difference  as  regards  the  condition  of  the 
crop,  let  the  trees  be  old  or  young.  The  propor- 
tion of  fruit  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree  is 
almost  equal  in  each  case.  Even  an  old  tree  of 
Napoleon,  that  has  only  hitherto  liorne  poor  fruit, 
is  this  year  quite  equal  to  the  others.  Small  trees 
of  General  Todleben,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and 
Doyenne  du  Comice  are  bearing  freely.  The  fruits 
on  large  trees  are  already  swelling  fast,  and  where 
too  thick  Me  have  already  commenced  to  thin 
them ;  if  possible,  we  shall  go  over  them  a  second 
time  about  a  month  hence,  and  remove  such  fruits 
as  ajipear  to  be  crowding  each  other.  This  will 
be  more  necessary   in   the  case  of   such  sorts  as 
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Marie  Louise,  Brock  wort  li  Park,  and  Williams' 
Bon  Chri-tien  than  in  tliat  of  others.  Tliese  all 
grow  to  a  large  size  if  the  tree  is  not  over-cropped, 
and  a  small  crop  of  fine,  handsome  fruit  is  always 
more  valued  than  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  infe- 
rior in  point  of  size,  t'omte  de  Paris,  which  I 
believe  is  scarce  in  the  country,  is  al.so  bearing 
well ;  this  is  a  small,  but  delicious  November  Pear. 
Tliompson's,  Olou  Morccau  and  Beurre  Diel  inva- 
riably bear  well  with  us,  but  in  our  soil  they  are 
only  suitable  for  culinary  purposes.— J.  C.  C. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  FRUITS. 

Str.iwbkrkies. — I  cannot  quite  agree  with 
"  \V.  I.  M."  (p.  ,')7G)  as  to  its  being  useless  to 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries  on  shallow 
soils  as  a  profitable  speculation,  for  this  reason, 
viz.,  in  .South  Hants  Strawberries  have  of  late 
years  become  quite  a  large  local  industry.  Several 
large  tracts  of  land  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  well-nigh  barren  liave  been  now  converted 
into  fertile  Strawberry  fields,  yet  the  soil  is  exactly 
tlie  reverse  of  what  is  generally  sujiposed  to  be 
the  right  soi't  for  Strawberries,  some  being  Ioosl- 
and  stony  and  others  light  peat,  while  perhaps 
the  next  field  may  be  a  fairly  good  loam,  so 
variable  is  the  staple.  In  fact,  nearly  every  kind 
of  soil  cin  be  found  under  Strawberries.  The 
system  of  culture  as  to  firmness  of  soil  and  other 
details  are  exactly  such  as  are  described  by 
"  W.  I.  M.,"  and  the  enormous  quantities  of 
Strawberries  sent  from  this  neighbourhood  testify 
to  thesuitablenessof  the  South  Hants  fieldsfor  their 
growth.  Let  no  one,  therefore,-  be  deterred  from 
growing  Strawberries  by  reason  of  their  soil  not 
coming  up  to  the  standard  of  a  good  sound  loam. 
Some  of  the  growers  here  on  light,  shallow,  warm 
soils  having  the  earliest  crops  make  more  money 
of  their  first  gathering  than  thosj  with  double 
th?  crop  do  later  in  the  season  on  much  better 
soil.  A  scarcity  generally  occurs  between  late 
crops  under  glass  and  main  crops  out  of  doors— an 
opportunity  embraced  by  light-soil  cultivators  to 
make  the  most  of  their  crop  of  early  fruit. 

Brambles. — South  Hants  is  a  Blackberry  as 
well  as  a  Strawljerry-growing  district,  and  we 
have  tried  some  of  the  best  of  the  American 
varieties  of  the  tirst-named  fruit,  but  I  must 
CDufes.s  that  up  to  the  present  their  produce  has 
not  come  up  to  the  descriptions  given  of  it. 
Onr  native  Blackberries,  however,  come  to  great 
perfection  in  hedgerows  and  on  common  and 
crown  lands,  and  realise  as  good,  and  frequently 
better,  prices  than  the  cultivated  Strawberry. 
As  ornamental  climbers  American  Blackberries 
are  certainly  good  ;  their  blooms  are  large  and 
abun  !ant,  and  I  hope  I  may  have  formed  an 
erroneous  impre-ssion  regarding  their  esculent 
propertied.  This  could,  however,  be  easily  settled 
by  offering  prizes  for  dishes  of  any  or  all  the 
varieties  of  them  at  our  fruit  shows. 

D.iM.so.N's. — How  is  it  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  these  are  but  little  grown  ?  Here, 
."carcely  a  Damson  tree  or  bush  can  be  found,  and 
young  trees  fit  for  planting  are  unobtainable;  the 
general  idea  is  that  they  would  not  grow  in  this 
part  of  Hampshire.  To' test  this,  I  sent  to  Maid- 
stone for  a  good  supply  of  the  genuine  Crittenden 
or  Cluster  Damson,  and  planted  them  in  the  stony, 
light  soils  of  this  district.  They  certainly  did  not 
appear  fit  for  choicer  fruits,  but  the  result  has 
been  that  they  have  grown  luxuriantly,  and  the 
largest  are  just  commencing  to  bear  fruit.  Hardy 
fruits  are  scarce  merely  because  they  are  not 
planted.  My  advice  to  each  fruit  grower  is,  try 
what  can  be  done.  Soil  for  any  kind  of  fruit  tree 
is  doubtless  of  the  first  importance,  but  if  we 
cannot  get  just  what  suits  them  we  must  make 
the  best  of  what  we  can  get. 

Uospoti.  J.  Groom. 


Early  Grapes  and  their  prices.  — Early  Grapes  at 
Koclu  Hall,  f..iisistinjj  of  lihuk  Haiuburgh  and  Bucklaiid 
SWL-etwatui',  (luring  the  time  of  the  late  Mr.  Hill  realised  '.'js. 
per  llj.  ill  Mareh  and  April,  lSli3,  and  21s.  per  lb.  during  the 
sime  mouths  of  the  year  ISOI.-Geo.  Bolas,  llop'pn,  ICirfs- 
worlk. 


SYRINGE-SET  GRAPES. 

In  gardening  matters,  as  in  most  things,  old 
lines  of  ]iractice  with  which  people  have  long 
been  familiar  are  often  considered  the  best  and 
only  course  th-it  can  be  followed,  so  that  even 
when  something  else  turns  up  to  answer  the 
purpose  better  it  is  long  before  it  meets  with 
anything  more  than  very  limited  acceptance. 
Nor  is  a  conservative  feeling  of  this  character 
without  its  advantages,  as  if  people  were  always 
ready  to  discard  that  which  has  been  proved  to 
answer  faiily  in  favour  of  every  new  fangled 
notion  that  is  set  aHoat,  disappointments  would 
be  much  more  the  rule  than  the  exception.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  use 
of  the  syringe  in  the  case  of  shy-setting  Grapes 
has  hitherto  made  comparatively  little  way. 
But  there  seems  to  he  a  chance  that  the  advan- 
tages of  its  use  will  be  better  understood  and 
appreciated  now  when  good  cultivators,  like  Mr. 
Coleman,  have  taken  to  using  it,  ami  advise  others 
to  do  the  same.  Anyone  who  will  give  the 
methcd  a  trial,  with  even  the  most  inveterate  of 
bad  setters,  if  they  carry  out  the  operation  as  it 
reipiin  s  to  be,  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the 
simplicity,  the  expedition,  and  the  success 
attending  the  practice. 

When  or  how  the  practice  was  first  hit  upon 
is  a  matter  of  no  consetjuence.  Not  unlikely  it 
may  have  been  known  to  Grape  growers  of  the 
past,  hut  who,  through  some  cause  or  other,  kept 
to  the  old  mtthods.  For  myself,  I  became 
acquainted  with  it  accidentally  a  few  years  after 
I  began  gardening.  On  a  wet  day  one  of  the  out- 
side hands  was  directed  to  clean  an  Oran.ge  tree 
that  stood  in  a  mixed  vinery,  and  which  was 
affected  with  brown  scale ;  he  was  told  to  clear 
the  insects  off  the  wood  and  the  leaves,  to  sponge 
the  latter,  and  then  to  syringe  them  well  with 
clean  water.  This  he  did,  evidently  not  stinting 
the  water.  Immediately  over,  and  not  more 
than  a  foot  or  1.5  inches  above,  the  top  of  the 
Orange  was  a  Black  Morocco  Vine  that  happened 
to  be  in  bhiom ;  in  .'•yringing  the  top  of  the 
Orange  the  bunches  on  some  half-dozen  of  the 
shoots  got  regularly  drenched.  The  gardener 
came  in  just  at  the  time,  and  said  he  believed 
that  the  crop  would  be  spoiled  for  the  season  ;  all 
the  bunches  that  had  been  wetted  he  looked  on 
as  lost.  The  day  after  he  directed  the  foreman 
to  go  over  the  Vine  to  set  the  berries  with  the 
brush  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  told  him  to  dis- 
regard those  on  the  .shoots  that  had  been  wet. 
Tills  was  done,  but,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Ihoie 
who  knew  the  circumstance,  the  syringed  hunches 
set  much  fuller  than  those  operated  on  with  the 
brush.  There  was  much  speculation  as  to  how 
this  could  have  happened,  and  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  incident  was  suHicient  to 
have  warranted  a  trial  of  the  syringe  afterwards 
on  this,  which  is  proverbially  one  of  the  worst 
setting  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  other  bad 
setting  kinds  in  the  house,  but  prejudice  was  too 
strong.  To  set  Grapes  by  the  direct  application 
of  water  where  a  dry  condition  had  been  looked 
on  as  the  first  essential  was  too  much  of  a  depar- 
ture from  the  old  line  of  practice  to  be  accepted. 
However,  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  as  soon  as  I  had  Vines  to  deal  with 
on  my  own  account  I  tried  the  syringe  on 
a  few  bunches  of  indifferent  setting  kinds, 
including  Muscats,  and  after  the  first  season 
I  was  so  satisfied  with  the  result,  that  I 
never  afterwards  used  any  other  means.  I 
have  adv!.sed  many  to  adopt  the  practice,  but 
it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  get  an  experi- 
enced Grape  grower  even  to  try  it  on  ever  so 
limited  a  .scale  ;  not  so,  however,  young  hands, 
a  good  many  of  whom  have  followed  the  advice 
I  have  given  them.     Last  year  a  gardener  in  a 


large  place,  whom  I  had  induced  to  try  the  me- 
thod, sent  me  a  bunch  of  Muscats  as  a  sample  to 
show  how  it  had  acted.  I  took  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  what  condition  the  berrie.?  were  in  as 
to  the  stones  which  they  contained,  and  there 
was  not  one  that  contained  less  than  two,  and  by 
far  the  greater  number  had  three  and  four.  This 
is  a  fairexample  of  the  effects  of  syringing.  Last 
week  I  had  a  letter  from  the  same  gardener,  say- 
ing that  this  season  when  his  Muscats  were  in 
bloom  the  weather  was  the  worst  which  he  had 
ever  experienced  in  spring,  adding  that  in  hia 
principal  house  of  Muscats  containing  250  bunches 
there  was  not  one  in  which  the  •■■et  was  not  per- 
fect ;  and  in  another  house  filled  with  young 
Vines  of  the  same  variety  coming  into  bearing, 
he  had  l.^O  bunches  set  equally  well.  This  sea- 
son in  several  places  in  which  I  have  seen  houses 
of  Muscats  syringed  they  have  looked  as  if  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a  hunch  with 
a  stoneless  berry  in  it.  The  certainty  and  the 
expedition  with  which  the  setting  can  be  effected 
in  this  way  are  its  great  meiits.  But,  as  already 
said,  in  order  to  insure  the  set  being  as  it  should 
be,  the  work  must  be  properly  done ;  several 
whom  I  have  recommended  to  try  the  method 
have  only  partially  succeeded  in  the  first  instance, 
through  syringing  too  lightly.  To  be  thoroughly 
effectual,  the  water  requires  to  be  sent  into  the 
bunches  with  a  moderate  amount  of  force,  and  it 
should  be  applied  to  each  side  of  the  bunches 
when  fully  in  bloom.  My  practice  has  been  to 
carry  out  the  operation  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
no  harm  will  occur  through  wetting  the  leaves 
then,  however  bright  the  weather  may  be,  if 
there  is  a  little  air  on  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

If  .syringe-setting  was  generally  followed,  there 
would  be  little  heard  of  the  provoking  failures 
that  often  take  place  in  the  case  of  bad-setting 
Grapes,  as  even  the  worst  to  deal  with  in  this 
respect,  such  as  the  Black  Morocco  already  named, 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  couM 
be  set  so  that  they  are  as  regular  in  the  bunches 
as  a  Black  Hamburgh.  T.  B. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


AiiONGST  small  fruits  few  are  more  missed  when 
there  is  a  failure  than  Gooseberries.  I  have 
known  them  to  be  in  use  from  the  beginning  of 
.Tune  until  the  beginning  of  October.  In  the 
instance  to  which  I  allude  ripe  Goo.seherries 
were  preferred  to  Grapes.  Therefore,  prolonging 
their  season  as  much  as  possible  was  important. 
A  row  of  trees  was  planted  across  one  of  the 
quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden  specially  to  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  fruit  for  dessert.  The  sort 
grown  was  the  Warrington,  which  as  a  late 
Gooseberiy  was  considered  superior  to  all  others 
in  flavour,  and  its  berries  hang  long  on  the  trees 
without  cracking.  I  remember  picking  for  two 
seasons  in  succession  firm  and  good  flavoureel 
fruit  from  these  trees  in  the  first  week  in  October, 
and  I  have  not  forgotten  the  way  in  which  the 
trees  were  treated;  not  a  fork  nor  spade  was 
allowed  to  go  within  4  feet  of  their  stems.  Every 
year  as  soon  as  cleared  of  their  fruit  a  layer  of 
iialf- rotten  manure  was  laid  on  the  surface  for 
some  distance  outwards  from  the  stem,  and 
sufficiently  thick  to  last  all  the  year  round. 
This  mulch  served,  moieover,  to  keep  the  fruit 
free  from  grit.  Before  each  fresh  mulching  was 
put  on  the  refuse  from  the  old  one  was  cleared 
away.  These  trees  were  also  pruned  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  i.e.,  they  were  pruned  rather  severely 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  fine  fruit.  As  much 
eif  the  old  wood  was  cut  out  as  could  be  spared, 
the  object  being  to  let  in  as  much  light  and  air 
as  possible  to  the  middle  of  the  trees,  which  were 
at  least  5  feet  through  and  nearly  as  much  in 
height.     Fortunately,   biiels    did    not    interfere 
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with  the  bud.-!,  but  we  had  to  net  the  trees  very 
carefully  to  keep  them  off  the  ripe  fruit.  When 
the  fruit  began  to  change  colour  a  temporary 
tramework  of  wood  C  feet  high  was  erected  over 
the  trees,  and  on  this  framework  was  placed  a 
strong  net  reaching  on  both  sides  to  the  ground, 
and  made  secure  by  being  pegged  down.  This 
arrangement  was  most  convenient,  as  we  had 
only  to  lift  up  the  net  at  one  end  and  walk  in 
and  pick  the  fruit,  again  leaving  it  secure  as 
before. 

The  trees  which  supplied  ripe  fruit  during 
August  and  the  first  part  of  September  were 
trained  to  wires  placed  in  the  form  of  espaliers. 
Choice  Gooseberries  grown  in  this  way  get  more 
light  and  air  than  those  on  ordinary  buthes  ; 
therefore  they  are  of  better  flavour,  and  the  fruit 
is  kept  perfectly  clean.  Gooseberry  trees  trained 
in  this  way  bear  regularly  and  freely,  and  their 
fruit  being  exposed  to  view,  can,  if  necessary,  be 
thinned  out  with  very  little  trouble.  The  vaiie- 
ties  dealt  with  in  this  way  were  Early  Kough 
Yellow,  Whitesmith,  and  Red  Champagne.  1 
can  in  no  way  account  for  the  circumstance,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  I  never  knew  birds  to  eat  either 
the  buds  or  fruit  of  these  trained  trees.  I  ought 
to  mention  [that  although  the  wires  were  hori- 
zontal, the  branches  took  nearly  a  veitical  direc- 
tion ;  the  trees  were  planti  d  4  feet  apart,  and  the 
branches  spread  out  and  trained  across  the  wires 
6  inches  apart.  In  pruning  care  was  taken  to  let 
a  certain  number  of  shoots  grow  their  own  way 
during  the  summer  at  various  points  between  the 
tniddle  and  the  bottom  of  the  tree.  At  the 
winter  pruning  some  old  shoots  were  cut  out  and 
young  ones  tied  in  to  take  their  places,  and  in 
this  way  sufficient  young  bearing  wood  was 
secured. 

In  many  gardens  the  soil  is  not  deep  enough 
to  grow  Gooseberry  trees  successfully.  I  am 
aware  that  most  of  us  have  to  take  the  soil  as  we 
find  it,  but  that  is  beside  the  question.  The  fact 
that  in  some  gardens  the  Gooseberry  crop  is 
always  heavier  than  in  others  proves  that  soil  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  question 
to  decide  by  those  about  to  plant  Gooseberry 
trees  is,  is  the  soil  deep  tnough  for  them  ?  My 
contention  is  that  where  the  .soil  is  deep  and  ot 
a  good  liolding  character,  not  only  will  bitter 
crops  and  finer  fruit  be  produced,  but  the  trees 
will  last  much  longer  in  vigorous  condition  with 
considerably  less  labour  in  the  matter  of  manur- 
ing than  they  would  do  where  the  roots  are 
insufficiently  nourished  in  a  poor  medium. 
Where,  therefore,  the  soil  is  unfavourable  more 
than  ordinary  care  must  be  devoted  to  its  prepa- 
ration. In  every  case  there  ought  to  be  a  depth 
of  at  least  2  feet.  In  the  matter  of  planting,  it 
will  be  clear  to  anyone  who  investigates  the 
subject  that  Gooseberry  trees  are,  as  a  rule, 
planted  too  closely  together.  In  very  few  in- 
stances have  they  room  in  which  to  properly 
develop  themselves,  and  the  result  is  that  a 
severe  system  of  pruning  has  to  be  adopted  in 
order  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  If  the  trees 
are  required  to  grow  into  large  bushes,  (3  feet 
apart  each  way  will  suffice  for  sorts  having  an 
erect  habit  of  growth,  but  8  feet  apart  is  not  too 
much  for  sorts  like  the  Warrington,  the  branches 
of  which  take  a  spreading  or  somewhat  drooping 
direction. 

As  TO  PRUNixci,  two  distinct  systems  should 
be  adopted.  If  large  fruit  is  wanted,  rather 
severe  pruning  becomes  a  necessity,  but  if  a  full 
crop  of  ordinary  fruit  only  is  desired,  then  very 
moderate  pruning  will  answer.  As  a  rule,  Goose- 
berry trees  are  pruned  too  severely  ;  by  far  t(jo 
much  of  the  young  wood  is  cut  out  every  year 
— a  circumstance  which  reduces  the  number  of 
fruits  much  below  that  which  the  tree  is  capable 


of  maturing.  The  proper  way  to  prune  in  order 
to  get  heavy  crops  is  to  cut  out  one  or  two  old 
branches  right  back  to  the  stem  every  year. 
This  makes  room  for  young  growth,  which  will 
quickly  take  the  place  of  that  removed,  and  pro- 
duce larger  fruit  than  the  old  wood.  Gooseberry 
trees  growing  against  north  walls  produce  plenty 
of  fruits,  which  hang  long  on  the  trees  quite 
sound  and  fresh,  but  the  flavour,  compared  with 
that  of  fruit  from  trees  growing  in  the  full  sun, 
is  indiff'erent. 

Fruit  for  exhibition. — At  fruit  shows  sur- 
prise is  often  expressed  at  the  large  size  of  some 
of  the  Gooseberries.  The  secret  lies  in  judi- 
ciously thinning  the  berries  when  young  and 
only  allowing  the  tree  to  carry  a  light  crop. 
As  the  bigtjest  fruit  invariably  takes  the  prizes, 
provided  the  skin  is  clear  and  the  fruit  fresh 
gathered,  no  one  can  expect  to  become  a  successful 
exhibitor  who  does  not  aim  at  securing  large 
fruit,  and  they  can  only  do  so  liy  beginning  to 
thin  out  the  young  berries  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  taking  care  to  see  that 
the  fruit  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  tree,  and 
so  placed  that  it  can  get  plenty  of  light  and  air. 

J.  C.  C. 
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CULTURE  OF  PASSIFLORAS. 
Amoxgst  the  numerous  climbing  plants  suitable 
for  growing  under  glass  Passion-flowers  hold  a 
foremost  position.  They  are  easily  managed, 
grow  vigorously  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  suit- 
able conditions,  and  are  extremely  effective  when 
blooming  freely.  They  must,  however,  get  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  as,  if  grown  in  houses  which  do 
not  get  the  sun  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day  through  the  summer,  they  do  not  acquire 
the  maturity  which  only  a  free  circulation  of  air 
and  abundant  sunshine  endow  them  with.  This 
remark  applies  equally  to  the  cool  house  kinds 
and  to  those  which  demand  the  more  elevated 
temperature  of  a  stove  or  intermediate  hou-se. 
There  are  two  ways  of  growing  Passifloras ;  ihey 
may  be  kept  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  may  be  planted 
out  in  a  specially  prepared  border.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  by  the  latter  method  a  more 
vigorous  growth  and  a  correspondingly  larger 
amount  of  bloom  will  be  obtained ;  indeed,  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  houses  of  small  dimensions 
that  the  roots  of  this  family  of  climbers  should  be 
confined  to  such  a  small  amount  of  soil  as  even  the 
largest-sized  pot  contains.  At  the  same  time  good 
and  timely  feeding  will  at  all  times  ensure  a  fair 
amount  of  floriferousness.  By  means  of  top- 
dressings  of  concentrated  manure  and  watering 
with  liquid  manure  the  necessity  for  change  of 
soil  can  be  in  a  great  measure  obviated.  It  is 
only  food  that  a  plant  wants,  and  if  yon  give  it 
that  through  the  spout  of  the  watering-pot  it  will 
be  as  thankful  as  if  the  means  of  building  up 
strength  and  flower  production  were  supplied  in 
any  other  way.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
because  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  form  bor- 
ders where  this  form  of  culture  cannot  be  carried 
(Hit.  A  box  will  be  found  better  than  a  large  pot 
to  grow  the  plant  in.  A  box  about  3  feet  square 
will  hold  enough  soil  to  grow  a  Passiflora  to 
quite  large  dimensions ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
climbers  generally,  shifting  is  hardly  practicable  ; 
gijod  drainage  should  therefore  hi  given,  or  the 
comparatively  large  body  of  soil  will  become  sour 
before  the  roots  can  fill  it. 

Loam  should  form  the  basis  of  the  compost, 
the  only  other  necessary  ingredients  being  a  little 
leaf  soil  and  some  coaise  white  .sand  ;  and  if  some 
charcoal  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  nut  are 
added  to  it,  the  soil  will  be  better  insured  against 
the  elfects  of  an  overdose  of  water.     It  is  tluring 


the  first  two  years  that  over-watering  is  to  be 
feared,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bring 
the  compost  into  a  close,  sour  condition  during 
that  period.  Passifloras  are  strong-rooting  plants, 
and  although  they  more  quickly  fill  a  compara- 
tively large  body  of  soil  with  fibres  thin  the 
generality  of  greenhou.se  climber.s,  they  never- 
theless soon  show  the  effects  of  over-watering. 
Up  to  the  time  that  the  box  becomes  filled  with 
root.s,  the  rule  must  be  to  allow  the  soil  to  become 
almost  dry  before  watering,  but  when  the  plants 
are  well  established  with  a  good  head  of  foliage 
the  roots  .should  be  constantly  maintained  in  a 
moist  condition.  This  equable  state  of  moisture, 
in  combination  with  frerpient  doses  of  liquid 
manure,  or  occasional  top  dressings  of  some  con- 
centrated stimulant,  will  maintain  a  sufficiently 
vigorous  development  to  allow  of  the  production 
ot  good  flowers.  When  boxes  or  large  pots  are 
used  for  Passifloras  and  the  floor  of  the  house  is 
not  paved,  they  should  be  stood  on  bricks  or 
something  similar  to  prevent  the  entry  of  worms. 
Pruning  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  case  of  old- 
established  plants  is  necessary,  as  when  the  wood 
Ijecomes  too  crowded  it  cannot  mature  as  it 
should  do,  and  plants  allowed  to  ramble  un- 
restricted soon  become  a  flowerless  mass  of  foli- 
age. The  aim  should  be  to  secure  a  sufficient 
number  of  strong  shoots  which  can  be  trained 
quite  6  inches  apart  over  the  allotted  space. 
Having  selected  the  requisite  number,  the  re- 
maining growths  should  be  cut  clean  nway,  and 
those  which  remain  allowed  perl'ect  freedom  ;  and 
if  the  culture  is  right  in  other  respects,  they  will, 
in  due  course,  form  plenty  of  flower-buds.  The 
best  time  to  prune  is  in  jMarch,  cutting  the 
shoots  of  the  preceding  year  back  to  within  two 
eyes  of  the  base. 

Insect  pests. — The  principal  enemy  of  Passi- 
floras is  scale,  although  plants  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition do  not  usually  become  attacked.  When 
this  pest  makes  its  appearance  it  should  ba 
grajqiled  with  immediately,  before  it  has  time  to 
get  firm  hold.  Like  all  insect  pest?,  scale  multi- 
pdies  exceedingly,  and  as  it  infests  leaves  and 
young  and  old  wood  indiscriminately,  it  soon 
arrests  the  flow  of  sap  and  brings  the  plant  into  a 
crippled  condition.  Fortunately,  the  nature  of 
scale  allows  of  its  destruction  at  the  time  when 
the  plants  are  at  rest ;  and  if  proper  measures  are 
taken, one  season  will  suffice  to  bring  the  infested 
specimen  into  a  tolerably  fine  growing  condition, 
and  in  two  years  the  insects  may  be  annihilated. 
Directly  after  pruning  should  be  the  moment 
selected  for  cleansing,  and  as  there  is  more  leisuie 
in  winter  than  in  spring,  a  badly  infested  speci- 
men may  be  taken  in  liand  at  that  time,  for, 
although  when  the  sap  is  rising  is  the  best  time 
to  prune,  no  actual  harm  will  result  from  doing 
so  in  winter  if  the  plant  is  kept  rather  dry 
until  it  breaks  again  into  growth.  Any  of  the 
insecticides  recommended  for  the  destruction  of 
scale  may  be  used  and  are  efficacious,  although  I 
have  found  nothing  better  than  a  solution  of  soft 
soap  at  the  rate  of  4  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  I 
have  never  known  scale  able  to  resist  for  any  time 
repeated  applications  of  soft  soap  at  this  strength. 
When  the  scale  has  obtained  a  firm  hold  of  the 
old  wood  it  is  well  to  thoroughly  wet  every 
portion  of  the  plant,  and  a  day  or  two  after 
scrub  it  with  a  toothbrush.  The  majority  of  the 
scale  will  come  oft'  easily,  their  hold  having  been 
looseneel  by  the  soap,  but  some  will  remain,  and 
these  should  be  looked  after  during  the  growing 
time.  In  a  general  way,  a  second  season  will  be 
required  to  coiirpletely  clean  a  plant  whicli  has 
l)ecome  smothered  with  this  insect. 

PlyANTS  IN  A  GROWING  Condition  may  also  be 
.syringed  with  soft  soap  if  so  desired,  but  the 
succulent  wood   will   not   bear   the   solution  so 
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strong  as  the  bard  wood  of  a  plant  at  rest.  A 
solution  at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  of  soap  to  the  gallon 
is  a  good  deterrent,  is  quite  safe,  and  if  the  soaji 
has  "been  well  dissolved  it  will  not  stain  the 
foliage ;  on  the  contrary,  I  always  think  that  it 
has  a  more  glossy  look  after  being  washed  witli  a 
weak  solution  of  soft  soap.  By  syringing  once  a 
week,  getting  the  mixture  well  on  the  wood  and 
under-surface  of  the  leaves,  scale  will  not  in- 
crease during  the  growing  time  to  any  appreci- 
able extent,  and  may  be  dealt  with  at  the  resting 
period  as  above  recommended.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  state  that,  in  making  a  soft-soap  solution,  the 
water  .should  be  boiling  when  poured  on  the  soap, 
and  it  should  be  well  stirred  two  or  three 
times  before  the  water  gels  cool.  If  this  detail  is 
not  attended  to,  the  soap  does  not  become 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  water ;  small 
particles  are  left  floating  in  it,  which  discolour  and 
sometimes  injure  the  foliage. 

Varieties. — One  of  the  best  varieties  for  a  cool 
hou.se  of  moderate  dimen.sions  is  P.  Campbelli, 
bearing  bright-coloured  flowers  and  blooming 
freely.  It  does  not  grow  quite  so  strongly 
as  some  other  kinds,  and  is  therefore  suitable  for 
houses  of  moderate  dimensions.  P.  racemosa  is 
an  excellent  kind,  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
Passion-flowers,  and  Imperatrice  Eugenie  is  a 
fine  variet}',  and  one  which  is  said  to  bear  better 
than  any  other  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  towns. 
Of  the  Tacsonias,  exoniensis  and  Van  Volxemi 
are  the  two  best  for  a  cool  bouse,  their  congener, 
Buchani,  being  more  suitable  for  an  intermediate 
structure.  The  hardiest  of  all  the  Passifloras  is 
cajrulea,  which  does  very  well  in  the  open  air  in 
the  warmer  districts  of  England,  and  it  thiives 
very  well  on  the  chalk  ;  indeed,  the  best  plants 
I  ever  saw  were  thus  situated.  This  Passion 
flower  grows  well  within  the  influence  of  the  sea 
breeze.  It  should  have  the  warmest  position  on 
a  wall  and  the  shoots  should  be  thinly  trained, 
so  that  they  may  ripen  well,  otherwise  undue  suc- 
culency  puts  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  frost  that 
better  matured  tissues  would  enable  them  to 
bear.  In  a  .suitable  position  and  in  a  waim 
summer  this  Passiflora  perfects  fruits,  which  are 
of  a  decidedly  ornamental  character.  For  a  cool 
house  this  is  well  suited,  and  is  sure  to  flo.ver 
and  fruit  well.  Trained  up  the  rafters  or  to 
iron  rods  in  a  roomy  glas.s  house,  and  allowed 
to  hang  down  in  festoons,  it  has  a  veiy 
ornamental  appearance.  In  large  conservatories 
I  should  certainly  prefer  this  way  of  train- 
ing, as  being  better  adapted  to  show  the 
true  character  of  the  genus,  and  the  pendent 
shoots  get  a  more  free  circulation  of  air  round 
them  than  when  trained  near  the  glass.  One 
species,  i.e ,  edulis,  I  have  omitted  to  mention. 
It  is  an  obi  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  and  when 
climbing  plants  were  not  so  numerous  as  now 
was  much  used.  'When  the  orangery  was  more 
common  in  English  gardens  than  now,  it  was  often 
to  be  seen  rambling  under  the  roof  and  fruiting 
freely  in  the  summer-time.  J.  C.  B. 


Ijilium    candidum    under   glass. — We    all 

know  that  this  lovely  white  Lily  makes  a  glorious 
display  at  midsummer  in  beds  or  borders,  but  I 
do  not  think  its  merits  as  a  cool-house  plant  are 
fully  recognised.  It  may  not  stand  forcing  for 
very  early  bloom,  but  for  cool  houses  I  have  ample 
evidence  of  its  suitaljility  in  the  shape  of  magni- 
ficent spikes,  that  have  lately  proved  most 
welcome  in  a  cut  state,  being  of  that  ivory  white- 
ness which  is  so  much  prized  for  wreaths  and 
other  floral  decorations.  The  way  in  which  we 
treat  our  plants  is  to  lift  large  clumps  of  them  in 
autumn  and  set  thi-ni  in  boxes  about  (>  inches 
deep,  tilled  with  light  soil  (for  I  may  remark  tliat 
this  Lily  grows  here  without  any  special  mixture 
of  soils)  ;  we  leave  them  out  of  door.s  until  frosty 
weather  sets  in  ;  they  are  then  transferred  to  a 


light  airy  part  of  a  cold  orchard  house,  or  set  in 
frames,  and  they  grow  on  gently  through  the 
winter.  No  artificial  heat  is  employed  in  their 
culture  at  any  time,  and  under  the  protection  of 
glass  alone  ours  were  in  full  bloom  on  the  1st  of 
June,  a  time  at  which  they  are  more  valuable  than 
a  month  earlier  when  so  many  white  flowers  are 
available.  To  anyone  who  has  to  supply  a 
constant  succession  of  white  flowers  throughout 
the  year  this  white  Lily  will  be  found  to  be  most 
useful,  and  for  the  conservatory  a  few  potfuls  of 
it  will  form  striking  objects  at  any  time.  If 
planted  out  after  flowering  no  harm  will  result  to 
the  bulbs,  as  the  best  time  for  transplanting  them 
is  just  after  they  have  done  flowering. — J.  Groom. 
Mignonette.— I  lately  saw  some  fine  plants  of 
this  at  Cuerdon  Hall,  Lancashire.  They  were  in 
pots  varying  in  size  from  4A  inches  to  9  inches. 
Those  in  the  smaller  sizes  were  brought  into 
flower  about  the  middle  of  JIarch.  The  seeds  had 
been  sown  in  the  smaller  size  and  the  plants 
shifted  into  the  larger  size.  The  best  of  those  in 
9-inch  pots  were  compact  bushes  a  yard  through, 
and  2  feet  6  inches  high  measuring  from  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  and  furnished  with  jjlenty  of  deep 
green  leaves.  Others  were,  if  anything,  taller, 
but  not  so  broad  ;  one  of  the  spikes  measured 
10  inches,  seed  vessels  and  flowers  together. — \'. 

Bougainvilleas. — \Ye  have  here,  beautifully 
in  flower,  a  Bougainvillea  glabra,  trained  up  a 
column  and  forming  a  cylindrical  mass  S  feet 
high  and  ti  feet  in  diameter.  I  have  been  familiar 
with  this  variety  more  than  twenty  years  wlien  it 
flowered  in  a  4-inch  pot  in  the  garden  where  I 
then  was ;  I  have  frequently  flowered  it  in  pots  of 
various  sizes,  and,  as"T.  B. "stated  in  The  G.\ri)EX 
(p.  348),  two  or  three  times  in  the  year.  Will  B. 
spectabilis  do  this';  It  should  do  so  if  there  is  no 
more  difference  between  the  two  than  "  S. ''  rejjre- 
sents  (p.  309),  viz.,  "  one  being  a  stronger  grower 
than  the  other."  "S.'s"  knowledge  concerning 
the  two  varieties  must  have  been  gained  from 
seeing  B.  glabra  growing  strongly  in  one  place 
and  weakly  in  another. — W.  I*.  11. 

Tuberoses. — Some  of  the  best  Tuberoses  I  have 
ever  seen  in  small  pots  are  in  one  of  the  plant 
houses  at  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Sherwood.  The  method  of  treatment  ap- 
pears to  be  both  simple  and  effectual.  When  the 
Tuberoses  are  set  to  work,  they  are  placed  singly 
in  small  pots  and  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  a  little 
white  sand  being  placed  at  the  base  of  each  bulb, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  sand  encourages  them 
to  root  more  freely.  They  are  then  potted  in 
4i-inch  pots  and  again  placed  on,  but  not  plunged 
in  bottom  heat ;  here  they  remain  until  they  have 
made  a  good  start,  when  they  are  taken  to  an 
intermediate  house  and  brought  on  into  flower. 
The  [ilants  are  just  flowering,  and  have  spikes  of 
seven  to  nine  fine  Idossoms,  though  growing  in  sucli 
comparatively  small  pots,  and  they  retain  their 
foliage  green  to  the  very  base  of  the  plant.  They 
are  well  looked  after  in  the  matter  of  watering,  and 
treated  to  occasional  doses  of  Clay's  fertiliser. 
A  little  is  placed  on  the  surface  while  the  soil  is 
quite  moist  from  recent  watering  and  watered  in. 
This  manure  appears  to  suit  the  Tuberoses  well,  as 
their  fine  condition  testifies. — R.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES— INDOOR. 

Kepottinir  Cam»nias.— The  best  time  for  repottlrg 
Camellias  is  tlie  luuuths  "f  .June  andJuly,  after  the  plants 
have  made  their  growth.  Strong  growing  plants  may  be  re- 
potted before  tlieir  wood  is  lipe  or  their  buds  set;  weak 
ones,  after  setting  their  buds.  Plants  without  buds  may  be 
repotted  any  time  before  (.)ctober.  -  E.  N. 

Aralia  Sieboldi.— The  best  way  in  which  to  get  dwarf 
well-rurnished  plants  of  this  Aralia— say  about  18  inches  high 
and  L'  feet  wide— is  to  sow  its  seeds  in  April.  They  soon 
germinate,  and  the  young  plants  may  be  pricked  off  into 
pans  or  boxes  .is  soon  as  they  can  be  handled.  By  the 
beginning  of  July  they  may  be  placed  in  :ij-ii.ch  pots,  and 
after  a  few  days  put  out-of-doors  in  a  shaded  place  where 
they  may  remain  till  late  in  November.  In  winter  they 
nnist  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  to  avoid  starting  them  into 
growth.  In  the  beginning  of  Stay  they  may  be  planted  out- 
of-Houis  in  well  prepared  beds,  .and  after  being  planted, 
mulched.  When  growing  they  like  once  a  week  to  be 
watered  with  liquid  manure.  They  may  be  out  till  Septem- 
ber, when  they  should  be  potted  and  put  into  a  cool  house. 
-E.   N.  ■     - 


Epiphyllum  Gibscni.  -This  is  described  in 
the  Iti  I'lii  J/viliiole  as  Leing  a  charming  addition 
to  Epi]ihyllums.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  E.  trun- 
catum,  requires  the  same  culture,  and  may  be 
propagated  in  the  same  manner.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
.shoots,  are  of  a  fine  orange-red,  a  colour  certainly 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  member  of 
the  genus.  M.  Carriere  suggests  that  by  cross- 
ing it  with  the  varieties  of  truncatum,  some  dis- 
tinct varieties  would  be  obtained. — Byfleet. 

Hybrid  Eegonias. — In  no  London  nursery 
ha\e  I  met  with  hybrid  varieties  of  incarnata  so 
beautiful  as  at  Lyons.  The  flowers  of  these 
hybrids  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary B.  incarnata  and  of  various  colours.  The 
kinds  called  M.  Chomer,  M.  Crosse,  M.  Ed. 
Pynaert,  M.  Eug.  Vallerand,  and  M.  Jean  Sisley 
are  all  pretty,  as  are  also  Caroline  Schmitt,  Mme. 
Fanny  Giron,  Mme.  Thibaut,  JI.  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  and  Victor  Lemoine.  They  force  well  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  succeed  outdoors  in 
beds  ;  they  are  also  useful  plants  for  windows,  as 
they  do  not  need  large  pots  and  they  flower 
very  abundant!}'.  Their  culture  is  easy.  They 
may  be  propagated  at  any  time  of  the  year  in 
moderate  heat ;  for  this  purpose  they  must  be  cut 
down  in  order  to  get  young  shoots,  because  when 
they  once  begin  to  flower  it  is  difficult  to  get 
shoots  for  cuttings. — Pol.'INDEk. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

SPRING  CABBAGES. 

Small  early  hearting  sorts  of  Cabbages  are  the 
best  to  select  when  ^\anted  as  early  as  they  can  be 
had.  There  is  no  lack  of  reputed  sorts  that 
answer  this  description,  but  if  their  history  «as 
traced  back,  we  should  find  that  all  of  them  are 
selections  from  an  old  well-known  variety  called 
Atkins'  Matchless.  Of  sorts  offered  by  the  trade. 
Early  Heartwell  Marrow,  Stuart  and  Mein's  No.  1, 
and  Daniels'  Defiance  are  all  good.  Cabbage  seed, 
to  produce  plants  for  an  early  spring  supply,  should 
be  sown  from  the  middle  of  .July  to  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  August.  For  the  northern  counties 
the  middle  of  July  may  not  be  too  early,  but  in 
the  west  of  England  I  find  a  fortnight  later  quite 
early  enough.  In  this  matter  we  must  remember 
that  the  character  of  the  weather  during  autumn 
and  winter  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  beha- 
viour of  the  plants  in  spring.  After  a  mild  winter 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  of  the  e.irliest 
sown  plants  will  "bolt"  in  March.  For  that 
reason  it  is  safest  to  make  two  sowings  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight,  and  to  use  half  of  each  to 
fill  up  the  space,  or  what  I  consider  to  be  a  better 
plan  is  to  put  out  the  plants  of  the  first  sowing 
2  feet  ajiart,  and  as  soon  as  the  next  lot  is  ready 
put  another  lot  between  them,  so  that  if  any,  or 
all,  of  the  first  lot  "  bolts,"  there  will  be  enough 
left  to  form  a  crop.  Should  neither  lot  "  bolt,"  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  thin  them  out  if  too  thick.  It 
is  a  common  practice  to  sow  Cabbage  seeds  too 
thickly,  and  the  result  is  that  the  plants  stand  so 
close  together  in  the  seed-bed  that  they  get  drawn 
up  weakly.  Much  stronger  plants  are  obtained 
when  plenty  of  space  is  allowed  for  the  seed  lied 
and  when  the  seed  is  scattered  thinly  over  the 
surface.  All  seeds  of  the  size  of  those  of  Cabbage 
or  Broccoli  shoidd  be  sown  in  shallow  drills,  or  if 
sown  broadcast  be  covered  with  finely  sifted  soil, 
but  drills  9  inches  apart  are  best.  If  the  weather 
should  be  dry,  the  bed  must  be  kept  regularly 
moist,  or  the  seed  will  not  vegetate  so  soon  as  it 
ought  to  do. 

Respfcting  GROUND  for  Cabbages,  I  need  hardly 
say  it  must  be  deep  and  fairly  rich.  Nothing  is 
gained,  however,  by  making  the  soil  too  rich  for 
any  member  of  the  Brassica  family  that  has  to 
stand  through  the  winter  ;  strong  manure  forces 
on  growth,  and  growth  obtained  under  such 
circumstances  is  not  so  hard  as  that  made  in 
poorer  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
the  early  crop,  we  all  know  that  Cabbages  are 
gross  feeders,  and  that  to  insure  tender-hearted 
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plants  their  growth  must  be  made  quickly,  which 
cannot  be  eft'ected  if  the  soil  is  not  fairly  rich.  A 
fairly  good  dressing  of  manure  is  therefore  neces- 
sary. Cabbages  should  not  be  planted  on  land 
that  has  been  recently  occupied  with  any  of  the 
same  family  or  the  result  will  not  be  satisfactory. 
They  should  follow  Potatoes,  Peas,  or  Onions. 
Many  of  us  might  get  earlier  Cabbages  if  we  were 
.to  devote  a  small  space  on  a  south  border  to  them. 
.The  number  of  plants  put  out  need  not  be  many, 
even  a  couple  of  score  of  plants  would  extend  the 
season. 

The  main  crop  must,  of  course,  occupy  open 
quarters,  as  each  jilant  takes  up  a  good  deal  of 
space.  The  first  planting  sliould  be  made  early 
in  October  and  another  a  fortnight  later.  Should 
dry  open  weather  occur  during  .lanuary  tread  the 
ground  firmly  about  the  roots,  draw  up  some 
earth  all  round  the  stems  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  prevent  wind-waving.  J.  C.  C. 


each  perhaps  being  represented  by  from  eight  to 
twelve  tubers,  will  need  considerable  space  in  a 
small  garden  tlie  second  year,  and  at  the  lifting 
time  some  more  must  be  relegated  to  the  kitchen, 
not  more  than  one-half,  perhaps  but  half-a-dozen 
sorts,  must  be  saved  for  further  trial.  All  this  work 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  to  those  who  have 
faith  in  their  labour  as  well  as  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  its  usefulness,  much  enjoyment  is  found 
in  it.  Having  regard  to  tlie  fact  that  no  seedling 
Potatoes  need  be  wasted,  and  that  no  labour  ex- 
pended in  raising  them  is  wasted  either,  there  is 
perliaps  even  more  to  attract  amateurs  in  Potato- 
raising  from  seed  than  is  found  in  that  of  many 
other  garden  products.  A.  D. 


POTATO  FERTILISATION. 

Were  we  dependent  upon  the  seed  of  Potatoes  for 
the  production  from  year  to  year  of  our  Potato 
crops  we  should  ha\'e  to  vary  our  cultivated  sorts 
materially,  for  many  of  tlie  best  Potatoes  produce 
no  seed  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  kinds 
that  do  not  rank  as  first-rate  are  often  great 
seeders.  But  little  inquiry  is  needed  to  show 
that  whilst  such  remarkably  free  seeders  as  Wood- 
sfock  Kidney,  Grampian,  Bedford  Prolific,  and 
Radstock  Beauty  are  far  from  being  disease-re- 
sisters,  such  kinds  as  Magnum  Bonum,  Chancellor, 
Reading  Hero,  &c.,  all  very  robust  growers  and 
comparatively  disease-iesisters,  are  yet  absolutely 
non-seed  bearers,  indeed,  producing  seed  only 
when  blooms  are  artificially  fertilised,  and  not 
otherwise.  Why  some  kinds  of  Potatoes  should 
have  in  their  blooms  such  a  liberal  supply  of 
pollen  whilst  others  have  none  is  one  of  those 
things  hard  to  understand.  What  is  probable  is, 
that  modern  kinds  develop  such  tuber-producing 
properties  that  material  which  otherwise  might  go 
to  the  production  of  pollen  and  seed  is  now  diverted 
to  tlie  formation  of  tubers.  We  find  lack  of  pollen 
specially  marked  in  the  American  kinds,  but  very 
few  indeed  producing  enough  naturally  to  set 
blooms  ;  indeed,  all  our  best  new  kinds,  products 
of  Anglo-American  crosses,  have  resulted  from 
the  application  of  pollen  from  home-raised  kinds 
to  the  flowers  of  American  sorts. 

To  all  anxious  to  try  their  'prentice  hands  at 
Potato  cross-fertilisation,  it  is  not  possible  to 
recommend  better  seed  pai-ents  than  some  good 
Americans,  and  better  ]iollen  jiarents  than  some 
good  English  sorts.  Last  year  there  seemed  to 
have  been  an  unusual  lack  of  pollen  in  many  kinds 
which,  as  a  rule,  give  some,  resulting  most  likely 
from  the  heat  and  drouglit.  For  that  reason  cross- 
fertilisation  was  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  where 
blooms  were  set  the  seed-balls  fell  ere  mature,  owing 
to  the  drought.  This  year  Potatoes  look  already 
so  well,  and  early  kinds  are  showing  bloom  so 
freely,  that  ample  ojjportunities  should  offer  to 
any  wishing  to  take  a  turn  at  Potato  raising.  It 
is  perhaps  rather  a  drawback  that  they  find  tlie 
field  already  pretty  well  occupied  with  sorts  all 
fairly,  if  not  suijerlatively,  good.  Perhaps  the 
superlatively  good  ones  may  yet  be  produced  by 
some  enterjirising  fertiliser  who  can  devote  time 
and  attention  to  the  subject.  If  but  some  half- 
dozen  kinds  be  so  fertilised,  and  but  one  seed-ball 
obtained  from  each,  there  will  be  found  during  the 
winter,  when  the  decaying  flesh  of  the  seed-ball 
allows  the  seed  to  be  cleared  out,  enougli  of  the 
latter  to  produce  quite  one  hundred  seedling  plants. 
These  are  readily  raised  by  sowing  the%eed  in 
pots  or  pans  in  fine  soil  about  tlie  middle  of  April, 
as  with  ordinary  care  the  sjcdling  j)lants  may 
then  be  strong  enough  to  ])lant  out  in  rows  in 
good  free-working  soil  early  in  the  month  of  June. 
If  of  so  many  some  few  are  not  deliberately  set 
aside  as  undesirable  the  first  year,  these  seed- 
lings may  the  second  year  prove  a  serious  trouble ; 
hence  it  is  advisable  to  saciifice  the  first  year  all 
but  the  most  promising,  and  those  should  not  ex- 
ceed twenty  diverse  ones.    That  quantity  of  sorts, 
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Early  Peas. — We  had  two  varieties  of  Peas  ready 
for  gathering  on  a  south  border  on  June  1  ;  one 
was  American  Wonder,  the  other  a  new  sort 
wliicli  -He  had  on  trial.  We  have  sowings  of  other 
early  Peas,  including  Ringleader,  William  the 
First,  and  some  other  American  and  Canadian 
varieties  with  great  pretensions  as  to  earliness, 
but  the  two  just  named  have  beaten  them.  The 
American  Wonder  only  grows  about  1  foot  in 
height,  and  although  very  prolific  for  its  size, 
there  is  not  much  of  the  "gather-and  come-again  " 
character  about  it.  It  is  good  for  one  early  gather- 
ing, and  that  is  all.  The  new  one  is  better  in  this 
resjiect,  as  it  grows  ,3  feet  in  height,  is  equally 
early,  exceedingly  prolific,  and  a  most  valuable 
first-crop  Pea.  Telegraph,  now  in  pod,  is  earlier 
by  several  days  than  Telephone,  and  Duke  of  Al- 
bany is  later  than  either.  Ringleader  and  William 
the  First  are  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  We 
have  lately  heard  of  many  Peas  being  bought  in 
the  market  which  were  quite  void  of  flavour,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  fermenting  process  which  they  undergo 
in  their  transit  to  market,  as  when  large  quanti- 
ties of  them  are  placed  in  boxes  or  baskets  to- 
gether they  heat  like  newly-mown  firass,  and  then 
the  flavour  must  deteriorate.  Anyone  gathering 
Peas  from  their  garden  who  has  the  least  regard 
for  flavour  must  avoid  this. 

Seakale. — This  being  a  favourite  vegetable  in 
winter  and  spring,  many  arc  anxious  to  grow  it 
well.  About  this  time  of  year  all  plants  of  it 
above  one  year  old  show  a  great  disposition  to  run 
to  flower  ;  they  throw  up  strong  stems  and  then 
produce  ma.sses  of  white  flowers.  These  are  excel- 
lent as  bee  flowers,  but  that  is  the  only  good  pur- 
pose which  they  serve ;  they  are  indeed  injurious 
to  the  plants,  and  the  whole  of  them  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  formed.  What  may  lie  termed 
fruiting  crowns  will  then  be  produced,  and  should 
more  flowers  make  their  appearance,  they  must  all 
be  cut  oft'  as  before,  as  large  leaves  and  flowerless 
crowns  give  the  best  returns  next  spring. 

Early  Turnii'S. — Of  all  the  sorts  we  have  ever 
grown  Early  Milan  is  the  earliest.  We  had  nice 
bulbs  of  it  on  May  IS  from  a  patch  sown  in  the 
open  in  March.  It  bulbs  wonderfully  quick,  and 
is  not  over-burdened  with  top  growth.  It  is  a 
white  with  a  purple  top,  and  exceedingly  good  in 
quality.  Early  Turnips  are  always  most  accept- 
able, and  the  aim  should  be  to  grow  only  the 
earliest  as  a  first  crop,  and  that  is  undoubtedly 
the  one  in  question. 

Rhubarb  flowerinc. — All  sorts  throw  up  long 
stems  and  flower  at  this  season,  but  flowers  are 
no  advantage  to  the  plants — imleed,  they  are 
injurious,  and  all  who  ^\ish  Rhubarb  to  do  well 
must  keep  it  constantly  free  from  flower-stems. 

Hoeinc. — This  must  be  followed  up  vigorously 
now.  Hand-weeding  any  \acant  space  where  a 
lioe  can  be  used  is  slow  woik.  Apart  from  the 
ready  way  in  which  weeds  may  lie  destroyed  liy 
hoeing  on  a  fine  sunny  day,  the  operation  opens 
up  the  surface,  and  this  is  very  beneficial  to  the 
crops.  Even  where  there  are  no  weeds  the  hoe 
should  still  be  run  amongst  crops  now  and  then. 
Young  vegetables  are  especially  benefited  liy  lioe- 
ing.  Onions,  Turnips,  Carrots,  &c.,  should  be  hoed 
once  a  fortnight  until   the   leaves  obstruct   the 


work.  Corners  containing  odd  crops  are  veiy  apt 
to  be  neglected  at  tliis  season  when  other  work 
presses,  but  on  no  account  should  weeils  be 
allowed  to  run  to  seed  in  such  situations.  If  they 
cannot  be  raked  ofl'  they  should  be  hoed  over  at 
least,  and  if  timely  attention  is  given  to  this, 
weeds  will  almost  ceas^e  to  be  troublesome. 

MuLCiiixG  Pe.as. — The  advantage  of  mulching 
is  that  it  retains  the  moisture  about  the  roots, 
keeps   the   top   growths  fresh  and  growing,   and 
the  Peas  tender',  sweet,  and  juicy.     Peas  mulched        j 
also  bear  longer  than  Peas  unmulchtd,  and  if  a       I 
long  succession  is  desired  from  a  row,  mulching        1 
must  be  resorted  to.     It  is  during  the  warm,  dry 
summer  months  when  the  practice  is  most  benefi- 
cial ;  some  use  good  manure  for  mulching,  others        J 
only  light  material  of  any  kind.     If  the  Peas  arc        I 
to  be  watered  artificially,  rich  manure  is  of  much 
service,   as  the   richness  is  washed  down  to  the 
roots ;  but  when  rich  manure  is  [lut  on  and  never 
watered  all  its  liest  qualities  are  lost,  and  there- 
fore, any  kind  of  material,  such  as  lawn  mowings, 
lialf-decayed  leaves,  &c. ,  may  be  used  for  mulching, 
as  they  will  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil  as  well 
as  anything;  mulching  saves  watering  and  averts 
mildew. 

Early  Lettuces. — The  Paris  Market  was  our 
first  Lettuce  this  season.  It  is  a  Cabbage  variety, 
grows  very  dwaif,  produces  fine  heads,  is  very 
tender,  exceedingly  crisp,  and  altogether  a  grand 
sort.  Midseason  Lettuces  are  very  plentiful,  and 
new  ones  are  annually  being  introduced,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  new  early  one  to  equal  the  Paris 
Maiket.  Veitoh's  Perfect  Gem  follows  it.  It  is 
of  much  the  same  type,  but  larger  and  darker 
green  in  colour.     It  well  deser^•es  its  name. 

Late  Cabbages. — Wlien  grown  to  come  in  new 
and  fresh  about  October,  Cabbages  are  really  very 
acceptable,  being  as  tender  and  nicely  flavoured 
as  in  early  spring.  When  old  plants  are  kept  on 
to  produce  sprouts  in  autumn  they  furnish  a  large 
quantity  of  green  material,  but  the  produce  of 
old  roots  and  stems  is  not  half  so  tender  or  well 
flavoured  as  tlie  heads  which  form  for  the  first 
time  in  autumn.  To  secure  these  seed  should  be 
sown  in  .June,  and  the  plants  transplanted  and 
grown  on  in  the  ordinary  way  when  ready. 

Cutting  AsrARAtius. — There  is  always  a  danger 
of  cutting  too  late.  As  soon  as  Peas  are  ready 
many  cease  to  expect  Asparagus,  but  where  Peas 
are  late  and  other  choice  vegetables  scarce  the 
temptation  is  great  to  cut  Asparagus  later  than  is 
good  for  the  roots  or  the  permanent  success  of  the 
beds  ;  those  who  are  inclined  to  cut  on  will  find 
out  that  ultimately  there  is  no  profit  in  this. 
Cutting  should  never  be  carried  on  after  there  is 
danger  of  depriving  the  roots  of  all  the  best 
growths,  as  some  of  these  should  always  be 
allowed  to  I'eni'ain  to  strengthen  the  plants  for  the 
succeeding  year.  The  middle  of  June  is  late 
enough  in  all  cases  to  cut,  and  in  some  parts 
where  the  crop  was  early  cutting  ought  to  have 
been  given  up  before  that  time. 

Autu.iin  Onions  flowering. — In  some  seasons 
the  majority  of  autumn-sown  Onions  run  to 
flower  before  they  begin  to  bulb  ;  if  allowed  to  go 
on  and  seed  no  bulbs  will  form  and  tlie  crop  will 
be  spoiled,  but  if  the  flower-stems  are  brokun  ofi' 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  appear  fresh  ones  will  not 
take  their  place,  and  the  bulbs,  although  they 
will  not  be  so  large  as  the  non-flowered  ones,  will 
nevertheless  reach  a  useful  size.  J.  MuiR. 

Marrjam,  Smith  Wn/fs. 

SHORT  NOTES.— KITCUEN. 

Karly  Peas.— Soil,  season,  :ind  situation  have  much  to 
do  witli  gutting  l^e:  s  early.  My  earliest  tliis  season  has  been 
Early  (.'liampion.  I  sowed  it,  American  Wonder,  Sunrise, 
ai-d  William  the  First  on  February  5.  Early  Uhampiun  was 
ready  on  tlic  IS'th  of  June,  and  American  Wonder  three  days 
later.  I  think  the  Champion  superior  to  the  Amerit.au 
Wonder,  as  it  is  a  better  cropper. — W.  A.  C. 

Ked  Cabbage.— 'I'li^^oli  ^ "^^  ^■it'^  t^  plant  Red  Cabbage, 
yet  it  may  still  be  done  If  planted  among  rows  of  Pot;xtoes, 
the  lattir  should  be  at  least  3  feet  apart.  Fork  in  a  little 
artificial  mamu'c,  .and  plant  at  once ;  but  the  Cabbages  will  not 
be  large.  To  grow  early  Potatoes  to  come  in  soon  after 
Christmas,  the  pit  must  be  heated  with  hot- water  pipes  ;  both 
top  and  bottom-heat  should  be  supplied. — H. 
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Orchids. 


CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA  MAXIMA. 
There  is  not  a  more  popular,  and  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  more  lovely,  Orchid  than  the  old 
Cado-jyne  cristata,  which  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury has  been  an  occupant  of  English  hothouses. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  Orchids  that  have  found 
their  way  into  general  cultivation.  Like  the 
ever  popular  favourite  Dendrobium  nobile,  it  is 
to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  good  garden,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  what  may  be  termed  everybody's 
Orchids,  its  culture  is  of  the  simplest  kind. 
There  are  now  about  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  it 
in  cultivation,  more  or  less  distinct,  one  of  the 
most  recent  additions  being  maxima,  of  which 
we  herewith  give  an  illustration.  This  variety 
is  undoubtedly 
the  largest  flow- 
ered of  all,  its 
blossoms  being 
much  largerthan 
those  even  of  the 
Chatsworth  or 
Trentham  varie- 
ties, which  until 
recently  have 
been  looked  upon 
as  the  largest. 
The  flowers  of 
maximaarequite 
a  third  larger 
than  those  of  the 
ordinary  form, 
and  as  many  as 
eight  or  nine  are 
produced  on  a 
spike.  One  can, 
therefore,  readily 
imagine  what  a 
lovely  object  a 
large  specimen 
of  this  Coelogyne 
must  be.  The 
engraving  was 
prepared  from  a 
photograph  of  a 
plant  which 
flowered  in  the 
St.  Albans  Nur- 
sery in  February, 
and  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  speci- 
nien  of  the 
variety  known. 
When  out  of 
flower  it  may  be 
recognised  by  its 
bulhs,  which  are 
large  and  trun- 
cate, and  by  its 
foliage,  which  is 
very  deep  green  in  colour,  while  the  Chats- 
worth  variety  (major)  has  more  pointed  bulbs. 
The  other  named  forms  of  this  Orchid  are  holo- 
leuca  or  alba,  a  kind  with  snow-white  flowers, 
and  which  it  is  the  desire  of  every  orchidist  to 
possess,  and  Lemoniana,  which  is  equally  beauti- 
ful on  account  of  its  primrose-yellow  lip,  not 
orange- yel hi w,  as  in  the  ordinary  form.  This  is 
also  a  scarce  variety,  and  always  commands  a  high 
price.  It  was  named  after  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  of  Carclew,  with  whom  the  vaiiety 
originated,  and  not  on  account  of  its  lemon- 
coloured  lip,  as  is  generally  supposed.  The 
culture  of  Cuelogyne  cristata  is  so  well  under- 
stood, that  little  need  be  said  respecting  it.  It 
requires  a  greenhouse  temperature,  and  is  best 
■when  grown  in  pans  on  account  of  the  spreading 
tendency  of  the  bulbs.     These  are  apt  to  become 


very  crowded ;  it  is  therefore  a  good  plan  to  cut 
the  old  bulbs  away,  otherwise  the  flowering  bulbs 
become  weakened.  The  plant  likes  plenty  of 
water  during  active  growth,  which  commences 
just  after  floweriog ;  at  no  time,  indeed,  must  it 
be  allowed  to  get  dry,  otherwise  the  bulbs  shrivel. 
It  tiowers  in  winter  and  early  spring,  and  no 
Orchid  is  more  valuable  at  Christmas-time  than 
is  this  fine  variety  of  Cudogyne. 


SUMMER  NOTES  OX  ORCHIDS. 

Cattleya  norsE. — May,  June,  and  July  are  busy 
months  in  Orchid  houses.  We  begin  at  one  end 
of  each  house,  and  closely  examine  and  attend  to 
the  wants  of  every  plant  till  the  other  end  is 
reached.  This  season  our  plants  of  Cattleya 
Trian;e  flowered  very  late ;  the  last  of  them  were  in 
blossom  wlien  the  first  flowers  of  C.  Mossia;  opened. 


Coelogyne  criata'a  maxima.    Engraved  for  The  Gaedes  from  a  photograph. 


harm  is  the  result;  indeed,  I  have  ripened  many 
pods  of  seeds  on  Orchids,  and  never  could  observe 
any  harm  that  seed-bearing  did  tliem.  I  never, 
however,  allowed  an  unliealthy  Orchid  to  ripen  a 
seed-pod,  nor  interfered  with  plants  on  whicli 
seed-pods  were  developing.  Plants  of  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  D.  nobile,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D. 
Farmeri,  D.  Dalhousianum,  and  others  which 
flowered  late  have  now  been  potted.  The  young 
growths  of  most  of  them  had  started  about  an 
inch  or  so,  and  new  roots  had  begun  to  push  out 
freely  from  their  bases.  They  root  freely  iu  the  new 
potting  material,  which  causes  them  to  pusli 
rapidly  and  make  good  growths.  Some  may  not 
need  repotting ;  in  that  case  they  ought  to  be 
surface-dressed,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Cattleyas. 
If  the  plants  cannot  be  placed  in  a  warmer  house, 
they  ought  to  have  the  warmest  corner  of  the 
Cattleya  house.  During  the  operation  of  repotting, 
basket'ting,  &c.,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  lo 

injure  any  of  the 
young  roots.  It 
is  undesirable  to 
saturate  these 
plants  with 
water,  but  the 
surface  ought  to 
be  kept  suffici- 
ently moist  to 
keep  the  Sphag- 
num Moss  in 
growing  condi- 
tion ;  if  this  be- 
comes dried  up, 
the  plants  never 
succeed  so  well. 
Aerides  odo- 
ratum  and  Field- 
ing! grown  in  this 
house,  and  some 
of  the  Vandas, 
such  as  V.  trico- 
lor and  V.  suavis, 
not  potted  in  the 
spring,  have  now 
all  been  repotted. 
I  have  frequent- 
ly potted  such 
jilants  in  June, 
and  none  of  them 
have  been  any 
the  worse  for  it, 
though  it  would 
have  been  better 
to  have  done  so 
earlier.  Odonto- 
glossura  vexilla- 
rium  should  now 
be  repotted,  i.e., 
as  soon  as  it  is 
out  of  bloom.  It 
then  begins  to 
grow  and  should 
be  repotted, 
though  I  liave  re- 
potted it  in  July, 
August,  and  even 
as  late  as  Sep- 
tember without 
any  bad  results.  Cypripediums  we  generally  repot 
as  thej'  go  out  of  bloom,  and  altogether  we  have  had 
plenty  of  work  amongst  Orchids  during  these  last 
few  weeks. 

In  the  cool  house  all  repotting  was  done  early 
in  spring,  and  the  plants  are  now  rooting  freely. 
The  whole  of  the.se  cool  Orchids  seem  to  thrive 
best  when  tli^  surface  of  the  potting  material  is 


Such  plants  of  C.  Trianae  as  required  repotting 
were  all  attended  to ;  others  were  surface-dressed 
with  the  best  fibrous  peat  and  a  little  live  Sphag- 
num, working  in  amongst  the  compost  lumps  of 
charcoal  and  clean  potsherds.  Under  careful  at- 
tention to  watering  and  keeping  up  the  right 
temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions,  the 
young  healthy  roots  soon  set  to  work  amongst  the 
compost,  pushing  along  freely  on  the  surface  and  i  covered  with  healthy,  growing  Sphagnum.     One 


immediately  under  it.  We  are  even  now  repotting 
Cattleyas  and  La;lias  that  have  just  gone  out  of 
flower,  and,  not  to  delay  the  work,  some  have 
been  repotted  that  are  yet  in  full  bloom.  Lajlia 
majalis  has  flowered  well  with  us  this  year,  and 
one  plant  of  small  size  has  had  on  it  two  beautiful 
blooms.  It  was  equally  fine  last  year,  and  one  of 
the  flowers  of  last  year  ripened  a  fine  pod  of  seeds. 
Orchid  growers  asserted  that  the  pod  of  seeds 
would  cost  the  plant  its  life;   but  no  apparent 


of  the  most  successful  growers  of  cool  Orchids 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  told  mc  that  he  clips 
the  Moss  from  the  surface  of  the  compost  in  which 
established  plants  are  growing  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  whenever  he  wants  any  with  which  to  sur- 
face-dress other  plants.  All  that  is  required  in 
this  house  at  present  is  to  keep  the  plants  free 
from  insect  pests,  and  to  attend  to  ventilation, 
which  ought  to  be  ample  night  and  day  ;  in 
calm  nights  the  ventilators  may  be  quite  ojitn,  us 
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out-of-doors  the  night  temperature  is  now  quite 
warm  enough  for  the  phmts,  and  tlie  moist  night 
air  resuscitates  tliem  after  they  have  passed  tli  rough 
a  hot  day.  Oncidium  macranthum  is  now  in 
flower,  and  its  long  spikes,  the  flowers  on  wliioh 
take  at  least  six  months  to  fully  develop,  greatly 
exhaust  the  plants.  The  best  way  is  to  treat 
them  liberally,  and  occasionally  to  give  them  a 
season's  rest  before  flowering  them  again. 

In  the  wak.mkst  house  there  is  not  much  re- 
potting to  be  done  at  present,  except  in  the  case 
of  plants  of  Odontoglossum  Roezli ;  these  may  be 
repotted  either  now  or  during  the  two  following 
months.  I  have  also  repotted  them  in  September 
and  they  have  afterwards  made  exceedingly  good 
growths.  This  is  a  jjlant  which  requires  a  good 
season  of  growth  ;  water  must  be  freely  given  it, 
and  it  also  requires  to  be  kept  drier  at  the  roots 
in  winter  than  when  growing.  The  Cypripediums 
wliich  thrive  best  in  the  warm  house,  such  as  C. 
Lowi,  C.  Stonei,  C.  hevigatum,  C.  superbiens 
(Veitchi),  C.  Dayi,  &c. ,  may  also  be  repotted. 
Some  of  them  were  potted  a  month  ago,  but  a  few 
still  remain  to  'be  done.  They  do  not  seem  to 
suffer  even  if  potted  during  any  month  of  the 
year.  J.  Dougl.\s. 


The  Vanilla  Orchid(OW  S'lih.). — Information  is 
asked  in  The  (iARDen*  as  to  how  tliis  plant  should 
be  treated  in  order  to  induce  it  to  fruit.  It  flowers 
freely,  he  says,  but  tlie  flowers  do  not  set.  In 
order  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  he  must  resort  to 
artificial  fertilisation.  My  plan  is  as  follows :  Re- 
move the  anthers  carefully  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  with  a  small  camel's-hair  brush  transfer 
the  pollen  to  the  stigmatic  surface.  In  order  to 
do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  rostcllum,  which 
protects  the  latter.  Thus  treated,  our  plants  set 
fruit  quite  freely.  Some  recommend  that  the 
rostellum  be  entirely  removed,  but  I  consider  such 
a  practice  unadvisable. — (.!.  C. 

Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana.  —Two  magnifi- 
cent flowers  of  this  Orchid  ha\  c  been  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Ashgrove,  Pontypool.  They 
represent  the  finest  form  of  it — that  with  the 
largest  flowei's  most  richly  coloured.  The  flowers 
sent  measure  over  8  inches  across  ;  the  sepals  are 
2A  inches  broad,  deep  lilac  veined  with  deeiier 
colours  ;  while  the  lip  is  '2-h  inches  broad,  and  of 
the  richest  crimson  magenta  imaginable,  intensi- 
fied by  a  dash  of  pale  yellow  in  the  throat.  This 
variety  of  C.  gigas  is  certainly  the  most  satisfac- 
tory of  all,  as  it  grows  and  flowers  freely,  and 
the  colour  is  so  much  finer  than  that  of  the  other 
forms. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana. — Some  flowers  of  this 
superb  new  Cattleya,  the  first  we  have  seen  this 
season,  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Duke,  of 
Lewisham,  who  thinks  highly  of  it.  This  Cattleya 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  valuable  introductions 
among  Orchids  of  late  years  ;  its  flowers  are  not 
only  most  lovely,  but  they  come  in  at  a  time  when 
other  Cattleyas  of  similar  character,  such  as 
Mossia?  and  Mendeli,  are  going  out  of  bloom. 
Dr.  Duke's  flowers  represent  two  distinct  forms, 
one  a  very  large  flower  with  pale  mauve  sepals 
and  petals  and  a  crimson-purple  lip  stained  with 
yellow  ;  the  other  a  much  smaller  flower,  with 
mauve  sepals  of  oval  outline  and  a  lip  of  the 
richest  crimson-magenta,  broadly  margined  with 
pale  lilac  and  with  a  dash  of  primrose  yellow  upon 
it.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  many  varieties  of 
this  Cattleya,  as  there  are  among  other  varieties 
of  the  variable  C.  labiata ;  already  there  is  a 
white  and  several  distinct  pale  forms. 

Masdevallias. — "B."  (p.  593)  justly  remarks 
on  tlie  similarity  of  the  flowers  of  the  pretty 
triaiistella  group  of  Masdevallias.  Like  as  they 
may  ajjpear  to  be,  however,  to  the  casual  observer, 
there  are  many  unmistakable  differences  by  which 
they  may  be  determined.  If  he  refers  to  the 
figure  of  M.  triaristella  in  the  Bo/anlra/  3fa<fazliie 
(t.  6'2ii8,  I  think),  he  will  see  that  its  s'.jnder 
flower-stalk  is  so  densely  studded  with  pinnate 
wart-like  ridges  as  to  ap))oar  hairy,  while  that  of 
M.   tridactylites,  of  which  you  gave  an  illustra- 


tion from  the  plant  when  it  first  flowered  with  me, 
is  smooth.  Of  M.  trichtete,  which  has  similar 
flowers,  but  flat,  recurved  leaves,  I  am  not  so  sure, 
as  I  cannot  find  any  feature  to  distinguish  it  from 
M.  gemmata,  of  which  I  sent  the  first  flowers  to 
Prof.  Reichenbach. — James  O'Brien. 


Books. 

THE  MARIANNE  NORTH  PAINTINGS.* 

It  is  only  four  years  since  Kew  became  possessed  of 
the  rich  collection  of  pictures  painted  by  Miss  M. 
North,  the  accomplished  artist  and  traveller  who  has 
visited  countries  all  over  the  world  for  the  purp  ise  of 
painting  plant-life  at  home,  and  yet  in  that  short 
space  of  time  no  less  than  four  editions  of  the  cata- 
logue have  been  issued,  a  fact  which  in  itself  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
these  pictures  are  held  by  the  Kew-visiting  public. 
The  last  edition  of  this  catalogue,  recently  issuer!, 
deserves  to  take  rank  as  a  valuable  ontributicm  to 
geographical  butany,  as  well  as  a  most  useful  little 
book  of  reference, both  for  horticulturists  and  botanists. 
In  the  introduction  we  are  informed  that  the  whole 
of  the  pictures,  numbering  S4S,  were  executed  by 
Miss  North  between  the  years  1872  and  ISS'i,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  the 
plants.  An  excellent  map  is  given,  in  which  the 
places  visited  are  shown,  and  a  list  of  the  species  of 
plants  named  in  the  collection  is  added,  arranged  in 
their  Natural  Orders,  so  that  an  idea  is  obtained  of 
the  representative  character  of  the  coUeclion.  Out 
of  about  200  Natural  Orders  of  flowering  plants  recog- 
uiied  by  English  botanists,  no  fewer  than  14ti  are 
represented  in  this  collection  of  paintings,  and  in 
these  are  included  727  different  genera.  The  value 
of  these  pictures,  as  revealed  by  these  figures,  must 
be  app.\rent  to  anyone  w'no  has  seen  the  pictures 
themselves,  Miss  North's  accuracy  in  points  of  detail 
being  conspicuous  in  every  picture,  so  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  the  plant  intended.  Indeed, 
we  believe  that  almost  every  one  of  the  plants  has 
been  named  by  Mr.  Hemsley  by  means  of  the  pictures 
alone.  Short  chapters  on  the  general  features  of  the 
vegetatioa  of  the  countries  visited  contain  much  in- 
teresting and  instructive  information  for  gardeners 
as  well  as  for  butanists.  In  this  new  catalogue  we 
tind  that  220  p'ctures  have  been  added  to  the  collec- 
tion since  the  issue  of  the  edition  of  1883,  and  these 
represent  some  of  the  most  beautiful  p'ants  of  Chili, 
the  Cape,  N.atal,  the  Seychelles,  and  several  other 
islands. 

Taking  the  principal  garden  plants  shown  in  the 
pictures,  we  find  figures  of  thirteen  species  of  Rhodo- 
dendron, ten  of  Ipom«a,  thirteen  of  Hibiscus,  twelve 
of  Eucalyptus,  six  of  Protea,  six  of  Disa,  and  nine  of 
Lilium.  Among  plants  of  special  interest  we  may 
mention  the  life  -  like  pictures  of  the  beautiful 
Amherstia,  Poinciana  regia,'Aristolochia  Goldieana, 
Beaumontia  grandiflora,  Nympha;a  gigantea.  Ranun- 
culus Lyalli,  Richea  dracophylla,  and  Drosera 
cistiflora.  The  pictures  of  the  splendid  Puyas  from 
Chili  are  as  attractive  in  themselves  as  they  are 
when  considered  as  works  of  art.  We  select  the 
following  as  an  example  of  the  sort  of  inf.irmalion 
given  by  Mr.  Henitley  ia  reference  to  the  plants 
represented  :  — 

The  Sacred  Lotus  or  Fudma. — Nelumbium  spe- 
ciosum  is  the  most  be.iutiful  and  graceful  of  all  the 
Water  Lilies,  its  leaves  and  flowers  rising  consider- 
ably above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  most  interesting  on  account  of  its  remote 
historical  associations.  Four  thousand  years  ago  it 
was  the  emblem  of  sanctity  in  Egypt  amongst  the 
priests  of  a  religion  long  ago  extinct;  and  the  plant 
itself  has  long  been  extinct  in  that  country,  though 
very  widely  spread  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  ex- 
tending through  the  Malay  Islands  to  Australia.  In 
India  and  China  the  flowers  are  held  especially  sacred, 
and  the  plant  is  commonly  cultivated.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  seeds  are  first  enclosed  in  balls  of  clay  and 
then  thrown  into  the  water.  The  same  method  was 
employed  by  the  early  Egyptians. 

A  panelled  wainscot  below  the  paintings  is  formed 
of  250  distinct  slabs  of  wood,  mostly  beautiful  in  the 


grain  and  all  polished,  to  show  their  value  to 
cabinet-m.aktrs,  &c.  Tlie  names  of  these,  both  ver- 
nacular and  botanical,  are  given  in  the  catalogue,  and 
the  native  country  as  well  as  a  word  or  two  about 
their  uses  is  added  in  most  cases.  An  excellent 
index  concludes  the  book,  which  contains  100  pages, 
and  is  well  printed  on  good  paper.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  only  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the  price 
being  Jd.  each.  For  horticulturists  this  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  the  series  of  guides  and  catalogues 
now  in  course  of  publication  at  Kew. 


Alpine  Flowers. — This  book  is  now  out  of 
print  and  will  not  be  re-issued — at  least,  in  its 
j)resent  form.  If  the  art  of  drawing  flowers  with 
some  of  their  native  grace  of  form  and  beauty  of 
colour  existed,  we  should  probably  continue  the 
book  under  the  same  title  with  a  seines  of  life- 
sized  plates  of  all  the  beautiful  alpine  flowers. 
Alas  I  such  art  is  so  rare,  that  we  despair  of  doing 
justice  to  the  flowers.  We  should  not  like  to 
add  to  the  collections  of  wiry  outlines  which  have 
hitherto  passed  as  representations  of  the  prettiest 
gems  in  Flora's  garland. 
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PLATE  551. 

THE  SWAMP  LILY. 

(lilium  superbum.*) 
The  accompanying  plate  illustrates  this  Lily 
when  in  flower  so  faithfully,  that  little  farther 
description  of  it  is  needed.  Its  brightly  coloured 
rellexed  blooms,  with  their  curiously  irregular 
markings,  are  very  pretty,  and  an  additional  re- 
commendation is  the  fact  that  this  species  is 
amongst   the   latest  to  bloom  of  all  the  North 
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I.ilinni  superbum,  showing  habit  of  growth. 

American  Lilies.  In  a  general  way  it  flowers 
about  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August,  tliough 
position  and  other  circumstances  of  course  in- 
iluence  to  some  extent  the  blooming  period. 
This  Lily  has  the  curious  creeping  root«  common 
to  a  few  kinds ;  that  is  to  say,  the  flowering  bulb 
pushes  out  a  rhizome  sometimes  ti  inches  in 
length,  on  the  point  of  which  a  new  bulb  forms, 
so  that  when  in  a  thriving  condition  this  Lily  is 
always  seeking  fresh  quarters.  The  bulbs  greatly 
resemble  those  of  L.  canadense,  being  only  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  that  species  by  being 
generally  flushed  with  red.  The  flower-stem  of 
L.  superbum  when  grown  under  favourable  con- 
ditions reaches  a  height  of  6  feet  or  7  feet,  and  is 
more  or  less  tinged  with  purple,  especially  in  its 
earlier  stages.  The  leaves  a:e  narrow,  acutely 
j)ointed,  tmd  arranged  in  regular  whorls  round 
the  stem,  a  considerable  distance  being  usually 
between  each  whorl.  This  Lily  may  be  found  in 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  where  it  grows  principally  on  the  out- 

•  lirawn  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  garden,  tJakwood,  Wisley 
by  Mrs.  hutlifld.  in  September,  ISS6. 
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skirts  of  damp  woods  and  in  the  neighbourliood 
of  streams,  where  tire  soil  is  always  moist.  There 
is  a  variety  of  it  figured  in  the  "Flore  des  Serres" 
under  the  name  of  superlmm  pyranudale.  This 
is  described  as  bearing  a  pyramid  of  flowers  con- 
sisting often  of  from  forty  to  filty  in  number, 
but  as  usually  seen  it  certainly  does  not  seem 
sufficiently  distinct  from  the  type  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  variety  ;  difi'erent  individuals  of  this 
Lily  vary  to  a  certain  extent  in  many  particulars, 
yet  even  amongst  the  most  dissimilar  connecting 
links  may  readily  be  found. 

Culture. — The  conditions  under  which  this 
Lily  is  found  wild  afl'ord  a  trustworthy  clue  to 
the  treatment  which  it  requires  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  it  thrives  best  in  a  cool,  moist  spot,  where 
the  soil  is  largely  composed  of  vegetable  matter. 
Though  called  the  Swamp  Lily,  I  am,  however, 
convinced  that  it  dislikes  waterlogged  ground, 
especially  when  dormant.  Led  astray  by  its 
name,  I  planted  several  in  what  I  considered  to 
be  a  fair  specimen  of  a  swamp,  and  they  gradu- 
ally dwindled  away  ;  whereas  in  a  moist,  but  well- 
drained,   spot  they   have   succeeded  admirably. 


work.  The  whole  has  been  mulched  with  Cocoa 
fibre,  which  saves  hoeing,  weeding,  and  watering. 
Pegged  down  Violas,  Petunias,  variegated  Mesem- 
bryantliemums,  Leucophy  tunis.and  Helioti-opes.and 
pinched  into  form  (!ol<l  Featlier  I'yrethrum,  (Ina- 
phalium  lanatum,  and  Iresine  ;  ;ilso  picked  flowers 
otf  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  Marguerites,  Fuch- 
sias, to  induce  more  rapid  growtli  in  the  plants. 
Clipped  Box  edgings;  the  small  shrubs — Reti- 
nosporas  principally — that  we  use  in  some  of  the 
flower-beds  have  had  part  of  their  new  growth  cut 
away  to  keep  the  plants  rotund  and  shapely,  but 
not  too  stiff  or  formal.  Kitchen  gardening  has 
for  the  most  part  consisted  of  hoeing  and  staking 
succession  lots  of  Peas.  We  are  now  digging 
Potatoes  in  quantity;  they  are  not  large,  but  clean 
and  yield  well.  The  ground  thus  liberated  we 
again  immediately  croj)  either  with  Cauliflower, 
French  BL-aus,  or  Lettuce,  and  presently  with 
early  Peas  for  the  latest  crop.  Our  first  crop  of 
Peas  being  over,  the  ground  has  been  cleaned — 
not  dug — and  planted  with  Savoys  in  deep  drills 
18  inches  apart,  and  15  inches  from  plant  to  jilant 
in  thj  rows.  The  rest  of  outdoor  work  has  been 
tlie  maintenance  of  neatness  generally  and  water- 
ing, which  work  we  always  endeavour  to  do  at 


Bulbs  and  portions  of  bulbj  of  Lilium  -superbum. 


Even  in  a  dry  situation  it  has  done  fairly  well, 
though  its  dimensions  are  less  than  those  of 
plants  liberally  treated.  T. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  29. 

JiJXE  23,  24,  AND  '2.5. 
Thk  real  summer  weather  which  began  on  the 
first-named  date  has  made  one  so  busy — in  fact, 
completely  tired  one  out — that  the  daily  record  of 
worli  done  has  not  Ijeen  touclied  for  the  last  three 
days.  The  work,  liowever,  has  been  of  a  general, 
ratlier  than  of  a  specific,  cliaracter,  and  there  will, 
therefore,  be  little  dirticulty  in  bringing  up  arrears. 
Tlie  flower  garden — herbaceous  department— has 
been  overhauled,  jjlants  tied  to  stakes,  bad  flowers 
and  foliage  picked  off,  and  the  borders  weeded  and 
lioed  where  not  mulched  with  Cocoa  fibre.  Aqui- 
legias,  Deljihiniums,  Pentstemons,  Sweet  Williams, 
Pinks,  Pyrethrums,  Potentillas,  and  Pajonies  now 
make  a  magnificent  .show,  the  latter  being  par- 
ticularly showy,  and  most  of  the  varieties  are  as 
sweetly  scented  as  Mignonette.  It  is  a  pity  that 
their  flowering  season  is  so  short,  but  there  is 
some  consolation  in  the  fact  tliat  their  foliage  is 
massive  and  handsome,  and  helps  to  heighten  the 
efi'ect  of  other  flowers  near  them.  In  the  bedded- 
out  flower  garden  we  can  always  find  plenty  of 


night  in  preference  to  the  morning.  Indoors,  or 
rather  work  connected  witli  indoors,  has  been 
pinching  out  side  shoots  of  Clirysanthemums  and 
tying  the  main  shoots  to  their  supports.  In  this 
hot  weatlier  they  require  water  twice,  and  some- 
times thrice,  a  day,  and  they  are  syringed  at 
0  a.m.  and  at  7  p.m.  Bush  plants  are  now  being 
staked.  Pots  and  soil  are  ready  for  Strawberry 
layering,  and  the  shelves  on  which  they  have 
been  forced  in  the  Pine  stoves  and  vineries  are 
now  cleared  out,  washed,  and  put  away  till 
December  next.  The  Strawberry  hou.se  is  being 
prepared  by  a  thorough  cleaning  out  tor  the 
reception  of  tuberous  Begonias,  Coleus,  Primulas, 
and  such  like  easily  grown  plants  that  are  required 
for  vases  in  rooms  in  the  autumn.  Several  Pines 
tliat  are  just  coloured,  and  whicli  are  not  likely  to 
be  required  for  use  for  some  time  to  come,  have 
Ijeen  taken  from  tlie  fruiting  pit  to  the  coolest 
vinery  to  retard  their  ripening,  or  rather  to  pre- 
serve them  in  good  form  for  the  longest  time  ; 
they  are  already  usalile,  else  sucli  a  sudden  check 
would  arrest  further  growth.  Tlie  fruiting  pit 
lias  been  filled  up  with  succes.sions — principally 
Smooth  Cayennes — that  are  required  to  ripen  from 
October  onwards,  and  to  take  the  place  of  these 
others  are  being  potted,  and  the  bottom  heat  in 
pits  renewed  as  time  can  be  sjiared  for  such  work. 


In  a  house  of  mixed  sorts  of  Vines  that  have  just 
done  stoning,  this  sudden  burst  of  sxmshine  has 
caused  a  few  berries  to  scald.  White  Tokay  and 
Madresfield  Court  are  the  varieties  afl'ected,  and 
to  prevent  furtlier  harm,  air  will  now  be  kept  on 
all  night,  increased  \-ery  early  in  tlie  morning, 
and  slight  warmth  be  turned  on  eacli  niglit;  the 
latter  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  an  atmo- 
sphere— airy,  yet  warm — that  is  best  suited  to  the 
swelling  up  and  perfect  colouring  of  fruit. 

JrXE  26. 

Tliis  has  l^een  a  scorchingly  liot  da_y,  and  we 
tliouglit  it  advisable  to  shade  early  Vines  by 
lightly  syringing  the  glass  witli  whiting  and 
water.  If  a  little  skim  milk  be  added  the  mixture 
will  resist  all  but  the  heaviest  rains,  after  which, 
if  deemed  necessary,  it  can  quickly  )je  renewed. 
The  shading  in  our  case  is  the  more  needed, 
because  in  spite  of  all  our  eflbrts  at  prevention 
red  spider  has  gained  a  lodgment,  and  the  colour 
of  the  fruit,  from  a  deep  black,  is  degenerating  to 
a  dirty  red,  liuc  which  the  shading  now  given  will 
probably  stay.  We  dislike  shading  for  Vines, 
and,  indeed,  all  other  fruits — Smooth  Cayenne 
Pines  excepted  ;  but  when  once  the  foliace  has 
become  weakened  with  insects,  and  consequently 
unal^le  to  bear  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  then  it  is 
that  shading  is  beneficial.  Figs  now  in  full  bear- 
ing we  keeii  constantly  aired  and  in  a  somewhat 
dry  atmospliere,  but  as  soon  as  the  present  crop  of 
fruit  is  over  syringing  and  closing  up  early  will 
again  be  had  recourse  to,  as  under  such  conditions 
only  does  the  fruit  attain  the  largest  size.  Water- 
ing of  Pines  and  'Vine  and  Peacli  borders  and  a 
general  clean  up  complete  the  round  of  indoor 
work.  The  work  outside  has  been  of  a  varied 
description,  such  as  clipping  tlie  Grass  edgings 
of  flower-beds,  picking  bad  flowers  oft'  Roses, 
thinning  out  seedlings  of  Mignonette,  and  lillincr 
in  after  waterhig  the  drills  in  which  Asters, 
Stocks,  and  Zinnias  were  planted.  Gathered  first 
outdoor  Strawberries.  We  are  several  days  later 
tlian  usual,  and  tlie  general  gathering  for  pre- 
serving will  be  fully  ten  days  later  than  in  the 
average  of  seasons.  Watered  Peaches,  Apricots, 
and  cordon  Pears  on  walls ;  our  crops  of  the  latter 
fruit  are  thin  this  season,  which  is  attributable 
more  to  the  heavy  crops  of  last  year  than  to  incle- 
ment weather  in  the  spring.  They  have  all  had 
their  first  summer  pruning  and  their  principal 
shoots  tacked  in  to  the  wall.  The  hose  has  been 
plied  on  Morello  Cherries  with  force  to  dislodge 
black  fly  from  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots  before 
laying  them  in  to  the  walls.  Plums  on  walls  are 
loaded  with  fruit,  and  in  the  absence  of  rain 
watering  of  these  will  soon  be  necessary,  or  the 
fruit  will  be  small.  Small  fruits — Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Currants— are  abundant,  and  net- 
ting over  is  imperative,  or  the  liirds  would  have  at 
least  one  half. 

.IiXE  2,S. 

Still  very  liot,  and-  growth  of  all  crops  is  now- 
rapid  and  satisfactory.  Peas  are  abundant  and 
good,  so  that  we  can  now  afford  to  discontinue 
cutting  Asjiarajus.  Hoed  over  the  plots  to  destroy 
self-sown  plants  and  small  weeds,  and  hoed  more 
deeply  between  the  lines  of  young  plantations  that 
were  made  in  the  spring.  There  is  space  between  the 
rows  sutficient  for  Lettuce,  and  the  Black-seeded 
Bath  Cos  variety  will  le  sown  there  as  soon  as  we 
get  a  shower.  This  is  the  best  of  all  Lettuces  for 
late  autumn  and  winter  supplies.  Well  watered 
Celery  and  the  later  sowings  of  dwarf  French 
Beans  and  Peas.  We  have  no  stable  litter  to  spare, 
or  they  would  be  mulched,  and  thus  reduce  the  need 
for  artificial  watering  very  much.  Clipping  Box 
edgings  and  knifed  into  sliape  standaril  Portugal 
Laurels.  Trimming  up  flower-beds  by  clipping 
flowers  oil'  Sedums,  and  clipping  the  e<igings  and 
groundwork  lines  of  Iferniaria  glabra,  variegated 
Thyme,  Cnaphalium  lanatum,  and  Veronica  in- 
cana.  Planted  another  batcli  of  Melons:  a  house 
of  them,  swelling  up  their  fruit  preparatory  to 
ripening,  has  been  given  a  thorough  watering 
with  liquid  manure  made  from  .sheep  droppings; 
.syringings  and  waterings  we  continue  till  the  fruit 
is  nearly  quite  ripe,  and  by  this  means  we  rarely 
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lose  any  of  the  foliage,  on  the  due  preservation  of 
which  quality  of  fruit  so  much  depends.  To  small 
decorative  plants  in  tlie  stove  •we  have  given  more 
space  by  moving  the  hardier  Ferns  into  pits. 
There  being  a  quantity  of  hungry  surface  roots  on 
C'alanthes,  Sphagnum  and  small  pieces  of  peat  have 
been  mixed  up,  wherewith  the  plants  are  being 
top-dressed.  The  pots  being  well  drained,  we 
find  watering  necessary  about  twice  a  week. 

June  29. 
Grand  weather,  but  drying;  and  watering  is 
now  the  order  of  the  day  both  indoors  and  out. 
There  is  an  incentive  to  do  such  work  when  one 
can  see  a  perceptible  progress  and  well-doing  of 
crops  consequent  on  this  desirable  change  in  the 
weather.  Watered  wall  trees,  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Pears,  and  Cherries,  and,  of  course,  all  the  flower 
beds.  The  longer  established  perennial  and  herba- 
ceous plants  do  no*",  yet  show  signs  of  requiring 
rain,  but,  having  got  all  of  them  tied  up,  the  hose 
can — should  occasion  require — be  brought  into 
jjlay  without  injury  to  any.  Continued  clipping 
edgings  and  cutting  Laurel  hedges,  and  began  to 
earth  up  latest  crop  of  Potatoes.  Indoors,  too, 
the  amount  of  watering  and  syringing  now  needed 
is  very  great,  and  takes  up  a  great  part  of  the 
time  each  day.  Pinched  back  lateral  shoots  in 
late  vineries,  and  cut  out  small  berries  from  some 
of  the  bunches  of  Lady  I>ownes  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  The  bunches  of  the  latter  require  a 
fair  an  oant  of  sunlight  to  colour  them  well ;  hence 
the  lateral  growths  on  these  are  more  severely 
stopped  back  than  is  the  case  with  black  (!  rapes 
generally.  Began  layering  Strawberries  for  forc- 
ing ;  our  soil  is  rather  a  poor  light  loam,  and  to 
make  amends  for  the  former,  a  small  proportion  of 
bone-dust  and  animal  manure  Js  mixed  with  it, 
and  in  lieu  of  adhesiveness  the  soil  is  extra  well 
pounded  in  the  pots.  H.\nts. 


HAKDY  FRUITS. 

The  season  is  now  sulticiently  advanced  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  crops  of  tlie  various 
kinds  of  hardy  fruit  which  we  may  hope  to 
harvest  should  the  weather  prove  favourable  to 
swelling  and  ripening.  So  far  the  elements, 
though  not  dead  against  us,  are  not  so  decidedly 
with  us  as  we  could  wish,  and  the  time  lost  in  the 
spring  is  still  in  arrear.  Ordinary  fruits  will,  of 
course,  ripen,  bvit  unless  the  weather  becomes 
much  warmer  and  the  sun  gains  the  mastery  of 
the  cold  winds  and  floating  vapour  which  inter- 
cepts its  rays  tlie  fruit  must  be  vapid  and 
deficient  in  flavour.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  crops  generally  are  plentiful,  and,  as 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  we  have  not  been 
so  free  from  aphides  and  other  insect  pests  for  many 
years.  Our  first  crop  to  ripen  is  the  Strawberry, 
and,  judging  from  the  prolific  bloom  and  the  way 
ii  which  the  fruit  has  set,  the  yield  will  be  .satis- 
factory, but  decidedly  late.  Of  early  sorts  we 
grow  Hericart  de  Tbury,  La  Grosse  Sucri%,  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  Last  year  the  Vicomtesse 
wag  the  first  to  ripen  in  the  open  air,  and  La 
tirosse  came  in  second.  This  year  the  tables  are 
turned,  and  although  first  in  flower  the  order  of 
ripening  is  reversed.  A  correspondent  thinks  tlie 
N^icomtesse  is  only  fit  for  forcing,  and  that  early. 
With  us,  the  crops  it  produces  in  the  open  air  are 
enormous,  and  its  bright  colour  places  it  fairly 
well  on  the  list  for  preserving,  but  for  quality, 
colour,  and  flavour  the  old  Elton  beats  it  out  of 
the  field  altogether.  La  Grosse  produces  finer 
fruit,  both  in  the  forcing  house  and  in  the  open  air, 
and  although  a  lighter  cropper,  size,  earliness, 
and  brilliant  colour  will  always  insure  it  a  pro- 
minent place  in  every  garden.  Our  next  Straw- 
berry to  ripen  is  President,  a  most  prolific  and 
delicious  variety  when  not  overfed  into  the 
production  of  a  profusion  of  foliage,  and  the 
plants  are  placed  at  least  2  feet  apart.  When 
crowded  and  the  fruit  cannot  have  full  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  we  find  it  subject  to  mildew,  a 
parasite  which  is  speedily  conveyed  to  other 
varieties  by  the  pickers.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
stands  well  amongst  hardy,  handsome  varieties  ; 


it  is  a  good  cropper,  and  stands  packing 
and  cariiaje  well.  British  Queen  and  Doctor 
Hogg  by  some  are  considered  mifty  in  closely 
walled  gardens,  but  a  Strawberry  garden  is  no 
more  complete  without  them  than  a  set  of  vineries 
is  complete  without  Muscats.  The  best  site  for 
Queens  is  a  broad  open  quarter  in  the  centre  of 
the  garden  where  the  plants  can  have  full  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  air  and  the  soil  is  deep,  well 
drained,  and  heax'y.  Then  to  secure  fine  fruit 
and  avoid  unsightly  gaps  from  sudden  deaths, 
three-year-old  plantations  should  be  destroyed, 
and  an  equal  breadth  of  young  ]ilants  put  out 
on  fresh  ground  every  year.  If  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  heavy,  a  spadeful  of  suitable  loam  placed 
round  the  ball  of  each  runner  at  planting  time 
and  good  mulching  will  te  found  a  profitable 
investment.  Under  the  impression  that  Queens 
require  coddling,  many  [leople  put  them  out  on 
warm  south  borders,  and  allow  them  to  remain 
too  long  on  the  ground.  In  course  of  time  the 
soil  becomes  dry  and  exhausted  ;  spider  and  mil- 
dew attack  them  ;  and  the  queen,  truly,  of 
Strawberries  is  voted  a  failure,  because  she  dies 
or  becomes  unfruitful  under  unskilful  treatment. 
Where  the  Queen  is  well  grown  it  cannot  come 
in  at  the  wrong  season  ;  a  host  of  good  all-round 
sorts  may  be  in  use  at  the  same  time,  but  both 
for  dessert  and  exhibition,  a  dish  of  Cockscomb- 
shaped  Queens,  whose  points  have  been  turned 
up  to  the  sun,  always  heads  the  list.  For  late  use, 
Elton  Pine  and  Oxonian  on  north  and  east  borders 
are  invaluable.  The  first,  a  sub-acid  Strawberry, 
deeply  coloured  to  the  core,  is  grateful  in  hot 
weather  and  makes  the  best  of  all  preserves,  as  it 
is  neither  mawkish  to  the  taste  nor  liable  to 
smash  during  the  process  of  boiling.  For  this 
purpose  the  plants  should  be  grown  and  treated 
as  Queens  on  open  quarters  where  they  can  be 
well  mulched  and  have  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Oxonian  on  a  north  border  is  the  most  profitable 
variety  I  have  met  with.  I  grow  it  extensively  in 
front  of  Cherries  and  wall  Currants ;  truss  or  tie 
up  all  the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  off  the  ground, 
and  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  by  netting  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  top  of  a  breadth  of  wire- 
netting,  1-iiicli  mesh,  secured  to  stakes  along  the 
front  in  a  perpendicular  position.  A  few  slating 
laths  keep  the  nets  clear  of  one's  head ;  they  merely 
hang  over  the  top  of  the  wire  netting,  but  quite 
clear  and  safe  from  decay,  as  they  do  not  touch 
the  ground.  Pickers  can  move  freely  beneath 
them — no  unimportant  matter  where  all  hands  are 
fully  occupied. 

Two  Strawberries  I  have  omitted  which  ought 
to  be  included  in  every  selection  where  high 
quality  is  allowed  to  make  up  for  a  somewhat 
waywai-d  tendency  to  sudden  death  in  hot,  dry 
seasons.  These  are  Frogmore  Late  Pine  and 
Loxford  Hall  Seedling.  Like  the  Queen  and  Dr. 
Hogg,  they  rejoice  in  deeply  trenched  ground  out 
in  the  open  quarters,  where  they  can  be  clear  of 
shade  from  trees  and  buildings.  A  few  ro%vs 
should  be  planted  annually  early  in  August,  and  a 
corresponding  number  destroyed  when  the  third 
crop  has  been  picked.  Half  a  foot  cube  of  fresh 
loam  at  planting  time,  good  mulching,  and  plenty 
of  water  are  essentials  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Bush  Fruits. 

Currants  and  (iooseberries,  an  abundant  crop  and 
free  from  blight,  thanks  to  repeated  winter  wash- 
ings with  soapsuds,  now  require  attention.  Bush 
trees  of  the  first  from  which  we  pick  our  earliest 
fruit  have  been  divested  of  a  portion  of  the  young 
wood  to  let  in  sun  and  air,  and  the  long  rows  will 
be  netted  before  the  berries  change  colour,  a  con- 
dition for  which  the  birds  are  patiently  waiting. 
We  sometimes  see  the  whole  of  the  buslies  closely 
cropped  before  the  wood  is  half  ripe  and  this  mode 
of  treatment  hastens  the  ripening  process,  not 
only  of  the  fruit,  but  the  soft  immature  leaves,  so 
suddenly  and  ruthlessly  exposed  to  the  scorching 
influence  of  a  July  sun,  receive  a  shock  from  which 
they  never  recover.  Early  Currants  are,  of  course, 
needed  for  use  with  Raspberries,  but  we  do  not 
require  all  at  one  time  ;  and  good  fruit  that  m  ill 
keep  until  November  and  do  good  service  through 


the  autumn  months  should  be  but  sparingly  ex- 
posed before  it  is  full}'  developed  and  the  ripening 
process  has  set  in.  Then  by  all  means  thin  freely 
to  insure  the  perfect  maturation  of  the  young 
growths  and  spurs,  and  let  in  light  and  air  so 
essential  to  the  preser\ation  of  the  fruit.  Goose- 
berries we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  prune  in 
summer,  as  the  choice  dessert  varieties  on  rather 
tall  clean  stems  always  keep  best  under  a  good 
covering  of  foliage.  Birds  with  us,  w  hose  name  is 
legion,  we  can  keep  in  abeyance  by  timely  double 
netting,  strained  clear  of  the  head,  over  the  cjuar- 
ters  and  supported  by  wires  secured  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground  a  few  yards  apart.  All 
our  feathered  friends  we  do  not  ]jrofess  to  exclude, 
as  we  have  red-billed  cunning  blackbirds  capable 
of  defying  the  skill  of  our  most  expert  netters.  I 
always  protect  these  charming  creatures  until  they 
are  able  to  top  the  highest  walls,  when  they  be- 
come legitimate  game  for  the  netter  and  the  fox- 
terrier,  who  understand  and  enjoy  the  early  morn- 
ing's sjiort.  Our  worst  enemy  is  the  relentless  wasp, 
not  unlikely  this  year  to  be  terribly  troublesome. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  weather,  as  I 
have  known  a  plentiful  wasp  spring  like  the  past 
to  be  followed  by  a  waspless  autumn,  and  vice 
i-erg(1.  Hexagon  netting  is  the  best  protecting 
material,  but  many  owners  of  gardens  think  it  too 
expensive  for  use  on  an  extensive  scale,  presumably 
overlooking  the  fact  that  a  dish  of  well-grown 
Warrington  or  Ironmonger  is  often  enjoj'td  by 
the  wealthy  when  Grapes  are  left  untasted. 

R.ISPBERKIES 

are  too  often  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  from 
the  time  they  are  mulched  until  the  fruit  is  ripe ; 
but  this  is  not  good  treatment,  as  some  varieties 
throw  up  a  profusion  of  suckers,  which  rob  each 
other  and  overcrowd  the  fruiting  canes.  These 
we  find  it  necessary  to  thin  out  to  five  or  six  to 
each  stool,  and  run  a  piece  of  matting  rather 
loosely  round  them  to  {prevent  injury  from  wind 
and  rain  when  growth  is  very  rapid.  Raspberries, 
like  Strawberries,  require  close  netting  in  wooded 
districts,  otherwise  the  colour  of  the  fruit  would 
not  be  seen.  When  grown  in  squares,  the  cheapest 
protection  is  a  permanent  enclosure  of  galvanised 
netting  6  feet  in  height,  well  secured  to  Larch 
posts  or  stakes  with  a  wire  door  for  entrance. 
Stout  wires  strained  from  post  to  jiost  form  a 
skeleton  suiiport  for  square-meshed  twine  netting 
large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  plantation. 
If  well  tanned  when  new  and  jiut  away  in  a  dry 
store  room  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  over,  such  nets  last 
a  number  of  years,  and  pay  over  and  over  again  for 
the  original  outlay.  Raspberries,  it  is  well  under- 
stood, resent  the  introduction  of  the  spade  or 
fork,  and  revel  in  heavy  mulchings  and  copious 
supplies  of  water  during  a  continuance  of  dry 
weather:  moreover,  they  pay  for  being  kept  free 
from  weeds,  but  nothing  more  penetrating  than 
the  Dutch  hoe  should  ever  be  introduced  amongst 
them. 

Apples, 
as  forward  leafing  and  backward  flowering  led 
me  to  anticijjate,  are  not  a  regular  all-round 
crop.  A  great  number  of  trees,  it  is  true,  are 
heavily  cropped,  but  others,  especially  those  which 
were  in  full  flower  when  the  heavy  deluge  of 
rain  fell  in  May,  are  thin,  and  in  some  orchards 
fruitless.  The  air  temperature  since  that  time 
has  been  low,  and  hea\'y  land  being  still  cold  and 
wet,  the  fruit  swells  slowly  and  will  ripen  late,  if 
it  does  not  thin  freely  by  dropping.  Pyramids  and 
bushes  in  gardens  are  also  partial  ;  the  latter, 
where  the  spreading  branches  shaded  the  roots 
during  the  long-continued  drought  last  year,  with 
us  are  carrying  good,  in  some  instances  immense, 
crops,  wliile  pyramids  which  did  not  receive  a 
corresponding  degree  of  shelter  are  thin  by  reason 
of  their  having  been  sparsely  set  with  perfect 
flower-buds.  Cordons  are  good,  and  we  have 
commenced  pinching  to  keep  the  spurs  close  at 
home  and  get  them  forward.  These  w  ith  us,  and 
with  growers  generally,  produce  the  finest  fruit ; 
but  in  this  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  as  we 
always  find  this  class  of  trees  well  mulched  and  in 
other  ways  receiving  special  attention.     Pyramids 
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in  course  of  formation  may  now  be  pinched  to 
keep  them  in  sliape  and  force  the  sap  into  channels 
\\here  it  is  most  wanted.  The  manipulation  of 
larger  or  full-sized  trees  comes  next,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  miiul  that  this  work  should  be  per- 
formed gradually,  as  a  complete  sweep  of  soft  and 
tender  growth  in  cold  or  wet  seasons  especially 
results  in  a  forest  of  spray  instead  of  flower-buds. 
In  ordinary  seasons  it  is  a  good  plan  to  thin  the 
fruit  early  and  freely,  but  this  operation  this  year 
may  well  be  deferred  until  all  that  are  to  drop 
have  fallen ;  then,  with  a  liberal  hantl,  thin  well 
and  follow  up  pinching  to  let  in  sun  and  air 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Peaks 
on  walls,  especially  those  facing  full  south,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  will  be  a  light  croj),  and  unless  we 
have  a  decided  change,  and  that  soon,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  choice  and  tender  varieties  will  ripen 
properly.  JIuch  may  be  accomplislitd  by  timely 
stop[jing  to  force  the  fruit  forward  and  let  the 
sun  into  the  spurs  and  walls,  which,  if  composed 
of  brick,  will  absorb  a  great  deal  of  heat  on  bright 
days,  and  remain  through  the  night  several 
degrees  warmer  than  others  which  are  shaded  by 
spray  and  foliage.  Pyramids  and  standard  trees, 
as  far  as  quantity  goes,  promise  to  be  most  i)ro- 
fitable  —that  is,  on  the  assumption  that  the  weather 
will  improve,  and  varieties  usually  grown  in  this 
way  will  have  time  to  ripen.  At  the  present  time 
the  fruit  is  quite  a  month  behind,  but  this  will 
not  justify  carelessness  or  neglect,  as  there  is  yet 
a  long  growing  period  before  us,  and,  aided  by 
good  management,  the  trees  may  make  up  for 
valuable  time  apparently  lost.  Continue,  then,  to 
remove  or  pinch  back  the  vigorous  shoots,  not 
only  on  Pears,  liut  on  fruit  trees  generally. 
Always  commence  at  the  top  and  work  down- 
wards, as  the  shoots  near  the  apex  are  the  most 
forward  and  rolj  weaker  growths  near  the  base. 
Pinching,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat,  should 
bo  performed  piecemeal,  little  and  often,  and  the 
nailing  or  tying  in  of  young  shoots  should  never 
be  attempted  until  they  are  free  from  insects. 

Cherries 
in  orchards  and  on  walls  at  one  time  promised  a 
most  abundant  harvest,  and  may  j'et  yield  a  quan- 
tity of  fruit,  but  on  our  cold,  heavy  land  the  rain- 
fall at  a  most  critical  time  was  too  much  for  them. 
\Ve  generally  succeed  in  ripening  and  keeping 
until  a  late  period  a  quantity  of  the  better  kinds 
of  dessert  Cherries  on  norlli  walls.  May  Duke, 
Late  Duke,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  tJovernor  Wood, 
Black  Eagle,  and  Elton  do  well  on  a  north  aspect; 
but  then  the  borders  are  thoroughly  drained  and 
the  roots  are  confined  to  the  4-foot  pathway. 
This  spring  they  set  the  heaviest  crop  I  have  yet 
seen,  but  some  of  the  trees  now  look  starved  and 
yellow  in  the  foliage,  and  I  fear  we  shall  not  have 
the  i)leasuro  of  much  hand  -  thinning.  When 
Cherries  on  cold,  heavy  soils  become  gross  they 
are  apt  to  gum,  but  by  planting  in  rather  thin 
beds  of  good  loam  resting  on  deep  drainage,  and 
laying  in  young  shoots  on  the  extension  principle 
instead  of  spurring  back,  this  troublesome  disease 
does  not  make  much  headway.  Many  shoots 
must,  of  course,  be  removed,  but  these  we  pinch 
when  we  commence  searching  for  grub  and  black 
aphis  early  in  the  spring.  Black  fly  with  us  has 
not  yet  put  in  an  appearance;  indeed,  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds  are  cleaner  than  I  remember  having 
seen  them.  This  happy  relief  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  we  generally  find  myriads  of  insects  follow- 
ing checks  and  chills,  of  which  the  trees  have  had 
many  this  season ;  but  my  freedom  I  attribute  to 
the  persistent  washing  of  the  trees  and  walls  with 
soapsuds  throughout  the  winter.  Cherries  on 
walls  must  now  be  netted,  and  if  any  of  them  are 
wanted  for  a  late  succession,  broad  (;oping  boards, 
from  which  the  nets  may  hang,  will  be  found  in- 
valual)le  in  wet  weather.  If  Morellos  have  not 
been  well  waslied,  the  hose  should  now  be  laid  on 
to  free  them  from  stoneless  fruit  and  tilth,  as  the 
time  will  soon  arrive  for  netting.  Many  gardeners 
nail  in  their  trees  in  July,  but  it  is  a  question  if 
this  is  not  a  superfluous  operation,  as  I  find  the 


fruit  keeps  best  where  due  regard  is  paid  to  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  young  growths,  and 
those  intended  for  nailing  in  are  allowed  their 
freedom  until  the  autumn  or  winter  training. 
Nailing  is  not  an  essential  to  the  ripening  of  the 
wood,  as  we  find  pyramids  and  bushes  producing 
heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  annually. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  now  making  excellent  growth,  and  the  trees 
are  quite  free  from  insects.  My  own  trees  have 
been  nailed  in  rather  loosely ;  I  never  tie,  as  the 
shoots  lose  the  benefit  of  so  much  warmth  from 
the  bricks.  Although  the  dividing  space  on  wired 
walls  may  not  exceed  half  an  inch,  still  it  is  suiB- 
cient  to  prevent  the  bricks  and  shoots  from  touch- 
ing, and  the  backs  of  the  leaves  and  wood  are 
more  or  less  exposed  to  cold  currents  of  air.  The 
fruit  has  been  repeatedly  thinned,  but  not  finally, 
twenty  per  cent,  or  thereabouts  having  been  left 
over  my  usual  number.  These  will  be  taken  off 
shortly,  and  when  finished  each  tree  will  carry  as 
many  Peaches  as  it  covers  square  feet  of  wall  with 
foliage.  A  light  crop,  some  may  say,  but  many 
j'ears  have  elapsed  since  I  first  made  Peaches  a 
specialty,  and  I  find  my  trees  cannot  carry  more 
year  after  year  in  succession.  A\'hen  once  nailed 
or  tied  in,  summer  training  must  receive  constant 
attention,  and  each  shoot  must  have  plenty  of 
room  for  extension  and  the  full  development  of  its 
foliage.  All  leaders  and  side  growths  cannot  be 
kept  too  close  to  the  wall,  otherwise  the  main 
object,  perfect  maturation  without  having  re- 
course to  stopping,  will  not  be  attained.  A  few, 
perha])S,  above  the  breast  line  may  become  too 
gross,  but  this  inclination  to  take  tlie  lead  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  when  the  points  can  be  pinched 
to  throw  the  sap  into  weaker  growths  below  the 
line.  Shoots  so  pinched  generally  throw  out 
laterals,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  at 
the  extremity,  must  be  pinched  and  re-pinched, 
whilst  the  leader  may  be  secured  to  the  wall  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  tree  and  draw  the  sap 
forward  instead  of  forcing  it  into  breast  growths, 
which  sometimes  start  near  the  v  orking.  By 
adopting  this  plan  the  largest  trees  will  require 
very  little  autumn  pruning  beyond  the  removal  of 
shoots  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered, 
and  the  centres  will  be  abundantly  furnished 
with  healthy  bearing  wood.  Two  iioints  the  ex- 
tension trainer  should  never  lose  sight  of;  the 
first  is  liberal  disbudding  to  make  room  for  sum- 
mer growths ;  the  second  is  close  training  to  secure 
well  ripened  wood.  If  not  already  done,  all  wall 
paths  should  now  be  well  mulched  with  good 
stable  litter  to  keep  in  moisture  and  draw  the 
working  roots  to  the  surface.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  borders  have  been  wet  enough  and  cold, 
but  a  hot  .July  sun,  combined  with  the  rapid 
action  of  thousands  of  perspiring  leaves  and  a  full 
crop  of  fruit,  may  soon  exhaust  the  supply.  This 
year  the  outdoor  Peach  grower  has  a  good  start, 
for  his  trees  are  clean,  his  borders  have  been 
thoroughly  moistened.  All  that  is  now  needed  is 
bright  sun  and  copious  supplies  of  water. 

Easliwr  Cnxll< ,   LuVmnj.  \\.   Coi.EMAN. 


The  Potato  crop  in  North-east  Suffolk. — 

Potatoes  have  not  looked  so  promising  at  this 
season  for  years  past  as  they  do  at  iiresent,  both 
in  gardens  and  fields.  Their  tops  have  not  been 
cut  off  or  injured,  as  in  former  years,  by  late  spring 
frosts  ;  consequently  they  are  looking  strong  and 
healthy.  The  last  frost  which  we  had  likely  to 
do  any  injury  to  vegetation  was  on  May  1,  when 
but  few  Potatoes  had  shown  themselves  above 
ground.  The  iirincipal  sorts  grown  in  the  cottage 
gardens  along  the  Waveney  valley  are  Early 
Rose  and  Magnum  Bonum.  A  few  others  are 
sometimes  grown,  but  none  find  so  much  favour 
as  RosL's  and  Magnums. — H.   F. 

The  winter  of  1885  6  —Upon  looking  ,at  my  meteoro- 
logical remaster,  I  find  that  liere  at  Fulham  Palace  I  registered 
lOii"  of  frost  fiuiu  Oftulier  ti  (tlie  tirst  night  of  frost  liere)to 
December  yi,  issr, ;  and  tliat  from  Jannary  1  to  May  r>  (the 
Ust  night  of  frost  here),  :ii>l'-'— matting  a  total  of  ftOO"  of 
frost  for  the  winter  of  iss5-<i ;  the  sharpest  frost  was  on  the 
night  of  January  7,  ISSO,  when  we  registered  Itj^'. — A.  J. 
Ballil\tchet. 


IGarden  Destroyers. 

INSECTICIDES  : 

THEIR    USE   AND    ABUSE. 

When  bunglers  take  up  edge  tools  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens. that  they  cut  their  lingers. 
This  is  an  old  adage — nevertheless,  a  true  one — 
which  may  also  be  applied  to  the  careless  or  in- 
experienced use  of  insecticides.  Remedies  for 
the  destruction  of  every  known  insect  and  parasite 
are  now  as  plentiful  as  Blackberries,  and,  juJging 
from  testimonials,  all  must  be  good  when  care- 
fully and  properly  applied.  How,  then,  does  it 
happen  that  we  so  often  hear  of  many  a  well- 
known  remedy  proving  more  destructive  than 
the  disease  >.  The  question  is  easily  answered. 
A  chemist's  nicety  may  not  have  been  observed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  wash  or  mixture  ;  the 
plants  or  trees  may  have  been  carelessly  pre- 
pared, or  most  likely  neglect  after  the  applica- 
tion may  have  led  to  serious  injury  or  destruction. 
I'limigating  with  Tobacco  or  Tobacco  paptr,  as 
all  know,  is  one  of  our  oldest  remedies  for  the 
destruction  of  aplii'les,  and  hundreds  of  pounds 
are  consunieJ  daily  by  men  who  know  what  they 
are  about  with  the  best  possible  results;  but  this 
does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  the  tender 
and  valuable  occupants  of  many  a  house  are 
ruined  by  its  injudicious  use.  Tobacco  paper  is, 
nevertheless,  a  valuable  article,  and  experienced 
cultivators  will  not  discontinue  to  use  it  because 
a  score  of  bunglers  have  introduced  carbonic  or 
sulphuric  acid  with  their  igniting  coals,  or  have 
allowed  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  plants  and  run 
up  the  teinptrature  before  they  were  syringed 
and  shaded.  In  the  same  way  a  wash  or  solution 
applied  over-night  after  the  sun  has  gone  down 
and  well  syringed  otf  before  it  rises  may  be  found 
efl'ectual,  while  neglect  the  following  morning 
may  prove  I'atal  to  the  foliage  of  plants  and  fiuits 
under  glass.  My  object  in  offering  these  lemarks 
is  plain  and  straightforward,  and  if  I  succeed  in 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  inexperienced  to 
the  fact  that  all  life-destroying  remedies  should 
be  applied  with  great  caution  and  under  well- 
proved  rules  and  conditions,  the  end  I  have  in 
view  will  be  attained.  Some  two  years  ago  a 
gentleman  residing  in  the  midland  counties  in- 
troduced 

Sulphide  of  potassium  as  a  well-proved,  sure, 
and  safe  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  mildew, 
green  fly,  and  .spider.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
sulphide  was  sent  to  me  for  impartial  trial, 
and  the  result  proving  highly  satis.'actor}',  I 
have  repeatedly  recommended  its  use  through 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  and  privately.  My 
first  experiment  was  made  upon  some  old  winter 
Cucumbers  badly  infested  with  mildew.  Two 
dressings  cleared  them ;  they  starteil  into  new 
growth  and  bore  good  frnit  for  months  after- 
wards. I  did  not,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
allow  the  sun  to  catch  them  in  their  sulphur 
bath,  but  syringed  well  the  next  morning  and 
shaded  until  the  foliage  was  dry.  1  next  tried  it 
upon  an  old  Vine  touched  with  mildew  and  just 
coining  into  flower;  bunches,  foliage,  and  every 
part  of  the  structure  received  a  thorough  drench- 
ing, for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  the  loss  of 
the  crop  of  Grapes.  Early  next  morning  tiie 
Vine  was  sj ringed  with  pure  water  and  shaded; 
mildew  disappeared  for  the  time,  and  the  Grapes 
set  and  finished  well.  My  next  application  was 
to  a  very  tender  Melon  plant,  about  .3  feet  high, 
and  badly  infested  with  green  fly.  The  fly  dis- 
appeared, and  the  plant  grew  away  freely  with- 
out a  blemish.  Early  in  the  autumn  I  again 
observed  a  tendency  to  Cidium  on  the  laterals  of 
my  Vine,  and,  knowing  what  a  subtle  enemy  I 
had  to  deal  with,  every  house  then  clear  of 
Grapes  was  thoroughly  syringed  more  as  a  pre- 
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ventive  than  an  antidote.  The  result  was  satis- 
factory, and  I  felt  quite  justified  in  giving  the 
sulphide  my  warmest  commendation.  Early  this 
spring  a  leading  gardener  wrote  me  to  the  elTect 
that  the  Vines  in  his  metallic  houses  always 
•became  badly  infested  with  spider,  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  try  the  sulphide.  I  sent  him  the 
necessary  information,  and  soon  by  parcel  post 
received  a  few  leaves  which  he  slated  were  badly 
affected  with  mildew.  I  examined  them  care- 
fully, and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  free  from  spider  and  mildew,  but  badly 
scalded.  Leaves  afterwards  found  their  way  to 
the  office  of  a  contemporary,  and  the  answer  was 
a  full  corroboration  of  mine.  Anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  scalding,  I  applied  for  full 
information  respecting  morning  syringing,  shad- 
ing, and  ventilating,  but  the  rejily  has  not  yet 
reached  me. 

In  a  late  issue  of  The  Garden  Cpage  .588) 
"R.  M."  states  that  he  has  used  sulphide  of 
potassium  for  the  destruction  of  mildew  on  his 
Peach  trees,  and  complains  of  the  loss  of  the 
leaves.  Now,  a  bad  attack  of  mildew,  brought 
on  by  imperfect  ventilation  or  want  of  water, 
would  be  sufScient  to  destroy  the  leaves  ;  but  sul- 
lihide  having  been  used,  "  R.  M.''  will  greatly 
oblige  me,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  thoroughly 
practical  and  scientific  gentleman  who  introduced 
it,  by  kindly  stating  how  and  when  the  chemical 
was  applied,  and  what  steps  were  taken  for  the 
protection  and  safety  of  the  trees  the  following 
morning.  If  sulphide  of  potassium  was  really 
dangerous  when  carefully  and  properly  applied, 
I  should  be  the  first  to  make  the  amende  honour- 
able by  publicly  withdrawing  every  word  I  have 
written  in  its  favour  ;  but  having  proved  to  my 
entire  satisfaction  that  it  can  be  used  with  safety, 
and  when  properly  understood  will  prove  a  great 
boon,  not  only  in  gardens,  but  in  Hop  yards,  I 
shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  others  will  give  it  a 
fair  trial  on  a  small  scale  and  publish  the  result. 
Not  so  many  years  ago  gas  tar,  forsooth,  was  in- 
troduced as  a  remedy  for  mealy  bug  on  Vines. 
People  who  had  been  scraping,  and  painting,  and 
slaving  half  a  lifetime  were  horrified,  and  re- 
solved on  giving  it  a  wide  berth.  A  band  of  tar 
pure  and  simple  drawn  round  the  stem  of  a 
growing  tree  means  certain  death,  but,  applied  as 
gas  tar  is  now  applied  to  the  rods  in  winter,  it  is 
tound  one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  ever 
introduced,  and  although  it  may  have  proved  a 
sharp-edged  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
not  pause  to  weigh  and  consider,  scores  of  intelli- 
gent men  have  exterminated  bug  by  it  in  their 
vineries  when  all  other  insecticides  have  failed. 

Paraffin  in  the  same  way  is  an  excellent  ser- 
vant, but  a  bad  master.  When  properly  used 
amongst  plants  and  the  syringe  is  well  plied  as 
soon  as  it  has  done  its  instantaneous  work,  there 
is  a  speedy  disappearance  of  bug  and  filth,  for 
the  fir.-t  melts  on  being  touched  by  mineral  or 
vegetable  oils,  and  the  excrement  is  loosened  and 
washed  away  by  pure  water.  The  judicious  u--e 
of  insecticides  is  not,  as  a  rule,  studied  as  it  ought 
to  be,  the  majority,  I  suppose,  consoling  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  their  plants  or  their 
Vines  will  never  suft'er  as  their  neighbours'  suffer, 
anil  so  they  live  in  a  fool's  paradise  until  the 
Philistines  are  down  upon  them,  when,  overtaken 
by  terror,  they  fly  to  dangerous  expedients,  or 
act  upon  advice,  sound  enough  in  itself,  but 
death-dealing  when  the  usual  common-sense  pre- 
cautions are  neglected.  W.  Colkman. 

Eastnor  Citstle,  Ledhurij. 
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garden  is.  overrun  with  slugs,  and  when  plant- 
ing out  winter  greens,  such  as  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cabbages,  or  in  fact  anything  on  which  slugs  prey, 
I  put  a  good  ring  of  fresh  sawdust  round  each  plant, 
and  this  plan  I  find  to  be  very  effectual  as  far  as 
keeping  tliem  off  the  plants  thus  surrounded  is 
concerned.  Slugs  do  not  venture  to  crawl  over 
the  sawdust,  of  which  enough  must  always  be 
used  to  prevent  the  first  shower  of  rain  washing  it 
away.  A  good  plan  is,  after  rain,  to  go  round 
and  destroy  all  slugs  that  can  be  seen  ;  a  few 
liands  at  this  work  lor  an  hour  or  so  will  destroy 
thousands.  Going  round  at  niglit  with  a  lantern 
and  scissors  woulcl  doubtless  answer  admirably  in 
the  case  of  a  small  garden,  but  going  over  acres  is 
quite  another  matter. — \V.  A.  (Took,  Hunts. 


The  slug  pest.  ^I  should  dislike  killing  .slugs 
after  10  o'clock  at  night  by  means  of  a  lantern  and 
scissors,  as  suggested  by  "T.  P.  N."  I  would 
rather  resort  to  "  f).  T.  F.'s"  plan  of  dosing  them 
with  soot  and  cpieklime.     In  a  rainy  season  our 


Flower  Garden. 

GENTIANA  ACAULIS. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  this  is  easy  to  grow, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  in  many  places 
it  will  not  even  live  in  the  natural  soil.  I  tried  it 
for  years  in  our  soil  and  I  could  never  get  it  to 
grow  ;  indeed,  it  wasted  gradually  away  until  I 
adopted  the  loUowing  plan:  I  took  out  the  natural 
soil  several  inches  deep,  and  filled  in  with  good 
loam,  with  which  I  mixed  a  little  leaf-soil,  some 
mortar  rubbish,  and  pounded  brick  in  pieces  the 
size  of  a  nut.  I  pressed  the  soil  in  very  firmly 
round  the  roots,  and  towards  the  surface  I  embedded 
some  small  stones.  When  I  did  this  my  plants 
were  on  their  last  legs,  but  the  change  of  soil 
operated  magically  ;  they  regained  almost  at  once 
their  healthy  hue,  and  after  taking  a  season  for 
convalescence  they  are,  I  see,  hard  at  work  re- 
newing the  growths  of  which  chronic  invalidism 
had  to  a  great  extent  deprived  them.  So  many 
have  complained  to  me  of  a  want  of  success  with 
this  lovely  little  flower,  that  I  am  induced  to 
chronicle  my  experience  in  the  liope  of  helping 
those  who  have  hitherto  failed  with  it.  In  good 
loam  and  mortar  rubbish  the  Gentianella  is  sure  to 
thrive,  and  a  good  spadeful  of  this  mixture  will 
suffice  to  cure  debility  in  a  fair  sized  specimen.  I 
know  an  enthusiastic  amateur  grower  of  hardy 
flowers  who,  for  the  special  accommodation  of 
this  Gentian  and  its  little  congener,  verna,  pulled 
down  an  old  cottage  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
good  supply  of  suitable  material.  I  know,  too, 
that  tins  grower  has  made  verna  tractable, 
and  that  acaulis  flourishes  weed-like  with  him. 
Truly,  these  two  little  alpine  gems  are  lovely 
enough  to  warrant  such  a  sacrifice  of  time  and 
material ;  their  beauty  is  unique,  their  vigour 
perennial  when  they  find  a  home  to  their  liking. 
It  is  in  rich,  firmly  retentive  loams  that  G.  acaulis 
succeeds  best,  but  it  is  in  very  liglit  soils  tliat  it 
does  worst. 

The  mechanical  as  well  as  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  soil  no  doubt  much  influences  its  well-being, 
and  I  have  therefore  thought  that  the  sinking 
four  or  more  bricks  level  with  or  projecting  slightly 
from  the  soil  would  be  helpful.  If  the  bricks 
stand  out  only  a  little,  this  would  allow  of  a  can 
of  water  going  directly  to  the  roots  in  hot  weather, 
and  the  tJentian's  special  food  would  thus  be 
better  kept  away  from  greedy  neighbours.  The 
unsightliness  of  the  bricks  would  be  overlooked 
for  the  sake  of  the  exuberant  (jentian  growth. 
Moreover,  old  bricks  could  be  used,  and  in  time 
the  exposed  surface  would  become  either  mossy 
or  overlapped  witli  tJentian  slioots.  In  very 
porous  soils  I  believe  this  to  be  the  only  safe  way 
of  growing  the  tfentianella.  The  roots  are  fibrous 
near  the  surface,  and  in  a  soil  wliich  quickly 
parches  they  are  burnt  up  in  tlie  hot  summer- 
time. Four  bricks  and  a  spadeful  of  loam  and 
mortar  rubljish  will  make  a  happy  home  for  the 
Gentianella.  J.  C.  B. 


Hepatica  angrulosa-— I  have  Ijeen  more  thau  once 
dining  tlic  piist  few  years  surprised  to  see  liuw  admirably 
this  Hepatica  tlirives  in  the  Messrs.  Hooper's  nursery  garden 
at  Twickcnhant.  The  soil  is  deep,  but  very  light  and  porous, 
and  this  ilepatiea  seems  to  revel  in  it,  producing  big  clumps 
and  line  licads  of  foliage.  No  other  kind  thrives  so  well. 
The  position  is  a  warm  one.  There  is  cjuito  a  big  bod  of  it, 
and  in  early  spring  it  is  very  b"autiful.— A.  D.  . 


SOWING  STOGK  SEED. 
June  is  the  proper  month  in  which  to  sow  the 
seed  of  perennial  Stocks,  and  in  dry,  well  drained 
soils  in  which  the  plants  stand  through  the  winter 
unhurt,  few  hardy  flowers  are  more  attractive 
than  a  good  strain  of  Brompton  Stocks.  It  Is 
useless  attempting  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
cottagers  excel  even  skilled  gardeners  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  class  of  Stocks.  Why  that  .should 
be  so  I  cannot  explain,  except  that  in  gardens  the 
soil  may  be  too  rich  for  them,  thus  rendering 
them  more  susceptible  of  frost  and  damp.  In  my 
own  case  damp  and  a  rich  soil  are  fatal  to  them. 
Even  in  ordinary  winters  I  lose  two-thirds  of  my 
plants.  The  difterent  varieties  of  the  Brompton 
Stock  are  general  favourites  m  ith  cottagers  here- 
abouts. They  sow  the  seed  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  transplant  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  and  the  most  successful 
grower  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  lifts  all  his 
plants  again  in  October.  He  simply  places  a 
trowel  under  the  roots,  lifts  the  plant  out  of  the 
ground,  and  puts  it  back  again  in  the  same  place. 
His  motive  for  doing  so  is  to  check  the  growth 
and  to  harden  that  already  made,  wliicli  is  con- 
sequently in  Ijetter  condition  to  resist  any  un- 
favourable influences  than  that  of  plants  which 
are  allowed  to  keep  growing  until  frost  overtakes 
them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  lie  has  a  fine  show  of 
Stocks  every  year,  while  I,  who  have  to  deal  with 
a  rich  hea\'y  soil,  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  most 
of  our  plants.  A  place  in  an  open  spot  should  be 
prepared  for  the  seed.  The  ground  should  be 
made  rather  fine,  the  seeds  being  small.  Drills 
half  an  inch  deep  should  be  drawn  to  receive  the 
seed,  and  should  be  filled  in  with  some  fine  sandy 
soil.  In  order  to  prevent  the  surface  from  be- 
coming too  dry,  a  few  green  branches  should  be 
laid  on  the  bed  to  shade  it,  but  they  must  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground. 
1  ought  to  say  that  the  seed  cannot  well  be  sown 
too  thinly;  if  the  plants  stand  thickly  in  the  rows 
they  get  so  weak  that  it' is  long  after  they  are  put 
out  before  they  get  suflicient  strength  to  make 
good  growth.  On  the  contrary,  if  allowed  suffi- 
cient room  in  the  seed  bed  they  get  strong  and 
sturdy  before  more  space  is  required,  and  then 
they  feel  the  moving  less,  and  consequently  make 
much  the  stronger  plants.  The  scarlet  and  white 
are  tlie  most  vigorous  of  the  Bromptons,  but  the 
purple  variety  is  also  very  useful.  J.  C.  C. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Anemone  Kobinsoniana. — No  more  convinc- 
ing proof,  I  tliink,  could  well  lie  had  that  this 
form  is  distinct  from  nemorosa  and  its  so-called 
blue  varieties  tlian  the  fact  that  all  its  foliage 
shrivels  up  almost  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade, 
while  in  the  others  it  remains  more  or  less  green 
for  two  or  three  weeks  after  they  have  flowered. 
Such  are  the  differences  which  occur  in  the  case 
of  plants  that  have  grown  side  by  side  for  two 
years,  and  wliich  are  otherwise  phieed  on  an 
equal  footing  as  regards  soil  and  other  conditions, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

Geranium  eriostemon.— What  a  grand  flower 
— large  and  richly  coloured— this  plant  produces  ! 
Each  flower  is  2  inches  across,  and  practically  a 
violet-blue  or  purple,  though  the  lower  parts  of 
the  jjetals  are  paler  or  inclined  to  reddisli  purple. 
Why  is  not  this  showy  Crane's-bill  moi-e  largely 
grown  ■;  I  have  liuown  it  to  last  nearly  three 
months  in  good  form,  all  the  while  affording 
valuable  material  for  cutting  purposes.  It  grows 
about  18  inches  high,  and  is  erect  and  robust. 

Plant- edgings  of  a  permanent  character 
are  more  or  less  grown  in  every  garden ;  every- 
body must  have  an  edging  (ilant,  be  it  only  Thrift 
or  London  Pride;  of  the  latter  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  sorts,  and  the  kind  known  as  Saxifi-aga 
-Egilops  is  truly  a  gem  for  the  puipose.  In  the 
case  of  Thrifts,  too,  why  not  plant  the  biilliant 
and  exceedingly  neat  Armeria  Lauchcana  instead 
of  the  worst  variety'.'  There  are  plants  well 
adapted  for  edgings  near  G  rass,  and  others  for  ordi- 
nary •\\alks;  the  Saxifrages  and  Stonecrops  asso- 
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ciate  admirably  with  stones,  and  tall  broad-leaved 
Thrifts  and  dwarf  Grasses  for  bold  borders.  Milk- 
worts and  creeping  Phloxes  do  well  for  fringing 
shrubberies.  Sun  Roses,  preceded  by  the  jileasing 
purple  of  Aubrietias,  have  both  the  useful  pro- 
))erty  of  wreathing  sunny  walk  sides  with  masses 
of  flowers,  and  the  two  together  maintain  a  large 
amount  of  gaiety  from  April  to  August.  For  sub- 
tropical borders  might  be  used  the  finer-foliaged 
Heucheras,  choicer  Megaseas  and  Asarum  euro- 
pa'um,  all  being  evergreen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  thus  hint  at  the  endless  variations  which 
might  be  adojited  in  the  case  of  edging  plants. 

Camassia  esculenta. — This,  to  be  fully  en- 
joyed, should  be  seen  like  Bluebells  in  quantity. 
The  comparison,  however,  reminds  one  that  the 
spikes  of  rich  blue  of  the  (^>uamash  would  be  more 
appreciated  if  they  came  a  little  earlier,  or  a  little 
later,  so  as  not  to  be  "in"  with  the  Bluebells, 
which,  in  effect,  they  so  much  resemble.  May  I 
suggest  that  those  who  intend  planting  the  Ca- 
massia should  use  only  the  variety  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  C.  esculenta  atro  cierulea?  Its  flowers 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  type  and  darker  in 
colour.  They  are  produced  a  little  earlier,  too, 
and  in  greater  profusion. 

Margyricarpus  setosus. — This  is  worth  plant- 
ing in  a  front  position  un  rockwork.  Its  pearly 
fruits  are  most  persistent,  and,  owing  to  their  great 
quantity  and  the  small  size  of  the  foliage,  they 
form  an  attractive  feature.  When  these  drop  on 
clean  moist  soil,  they  germinate  freely,  and  by 
the  following  spring  become  thrifty  little  plants. 
If  on  flat  cold  soil  thej-  are  apt  to  damp  oil' ;  the}' 
should,  therefore,  be  set  in  sunny  places,  with 
their  roots  in  deep  black  mould. 

Dianthus  petrseus. — I  often  wonder  why  this 
is  not  equally  as  much  valued  as  alpinus,  neglectus 
and  the  glacier  Pink.  It  is  as  easily  grown  as 
any  of  these,  and  certainly  not  inferior  to  them 
in  beauty  or  neatness,  though  a  little  taller  in  the 
flower-stems,  which,  however,  do  not  exceed  5  in. 
or  G  in.  when  grown  fully  exposed  to  sunshine. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  reliable  Pink — one  which  when 
once  got  into  growing  condition  is  not  apt  to  "go 
oft"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  suspect  thit 
it  is  but  of  biennial  duration  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
widens  its  rigid  glaucous  tufts  year  after  year, 
without  leaving  dead  patches  in  the  middle,  and 
year  by  year  the  bright  rosy  red  flowers  become 
more  numerous.  It  will  thrive  well  in  such  soil  as 
suits  the  commonest  Pink. 

Two  alpine  plant  pests  give  a  deal  of  annoy- 
ance in  the  early  summer  months.  These  are 
green  fly  and  what  is  kno^^"n  all  over  the  country 
by  the  name  of  cuckoospit.  Seldom  do  Androsaces, 
Drabas,  Arenarias,  or  Pinks  escape  the  fly.  The 
yellow  hue  assumed  by  alpines  in  summer  is  often 
caused  by  aphides  when  allowed  to  get  the  upfier 
hand.  Fortunately,  a  handy  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  tobacco  dust,  puffed  upon  both  the  spit  and  fly 
with  a  puft'-pot.  When  thus  operated  on  they  dis- 
appear in  a  day  or  two.  This  remedy  will  not, 
however,  be  of  much  use  if  the  pests  are  allowed 
to  exhaust  the  plants  before  it  is  applied. 

Tropseoluin  speciosum. — The  wet,  cool  season 
which  we  have  had  has  suited  this  plant  well.  It 
doubtless  likes  moist  weather  as  well  as  a  moist 
position,  for  its  tender  stem-skin  is  soon  scorched 
by  hot  sunshine.  Nor  is  it  a  difficult  plant  to 
establish,  jirovided  a  cool  spot  is  selected  for  it ; 
but  slugs  infest  such  quarters,  and  attention  must 
be  paid  to  keep  them  from  eating  oft'  the  young 
shoots.  So  fond  are  slugs  of  this  plant  and  its 
roots,  that  they  will  eat  it  down  as  far  as  possilile. 
This  Trop.-uolum  likes  to  overrun  living  twigs 
rather  than  wires  or  dry  material,  the  latter  being 
unsuited  to  its  tender  skin.  J.  W. 


Chrysauthemum  segetum.— Tliis  yellow  field  flower 
shows  under  cuUivatinn  a  considerable  tendency  to  grow 
large  in  size.  The  ordinai-y  dimensions  of  the  flowers  are 
aboTlt  1^  inches  in  diameter,  out  I  have  occasionally  had 
blooms  :!|  inches  across,  and  as  the  petals  arc  longer  and  less 
formally  placed,  laige  blooms  are  more  pleasing  than  sm.all 
ones.  I  have  no  douut  wh.atever  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall 
find  this  Chrysanthemum  rivalling  other  members  of  the 
family  in  the  dimensions  of  its  flowers.— D. 


Societies. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL,   LIVERPOOL. 

Ji'XE  29  TO  July  .5. 
This  great  exhibition  may  be  termed  the  first  of 
a  new  series  of  provincial  horticultural  shows 
which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  intend  to 
hold — a  movement  which  cannot  fail  to  be  pro- 
ductive 'of  much  good.  The  success  that  has 
attended  the  present  show  will  serve  as  an 
encouragement  to  hold  such  gatherings,  for  a 
success  it  undoubtedly  is.  No  exhibition  of  such 
importance  has  been  held  since  18t)6.  It  is  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  representative  show  ; 
in  it  one  sees  something  of  everything  connected 
with  gardening,  although,  of  course,  some  depait- 
inents  have  been  better  represented  elsewhere. 
It  is  held  in  the  Waverlree  Park — a  wretched 
recreation  ground  about  two  miles  out  of  Liver- 
pool— and  adjoining  the  Botanic  Garden,  which 
for  the  occasion  has  been  turned  into  a  pro- 
menade— altogether  a  capital  arrangement.  The 
park  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  tents,  plant 
houses,  garden  appliances,  boiler  trials,  and  the 
display  made  by  the  Bee-keepers'  Association. 
The  principal  department  of  the  show  is,  of 
course,  the  plant  tent,  a  capacious  structure 
260  feet  long  by  120  feet  wide.  In  this  the 
plants  have  been  effectively  arranged  by  Mr. 
Barron  on  ground  1  lid  out  in  a  natural  style  with 
irregular  mounds  and  undulations,  so  disposed 
as  to  break  the  monotony  inseparable  from  a  flat 
surface.  The  eftect  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
enhanced  had  the  tent  been  higher,  but  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  sinking  the  paths. 
Brilliant  colours  are  gathered  into  distinct 
groups — those,  for  instance,  of  Pelargoniums 
and  Orchids  which  contrast  strikingly  with 
groups  of  great  Palms  and  Ferns.  There  are 
also  large  groups  of  beautiful-leaved  plants,  such 
as  Crotons,  other  mounds  being  occupied  by 
miscellaneous  gatherings  of  plants  chiefly  from 
the  great  London  nurseries  at  Chelsea  and 
LTpper  Holloway.  Altogether,  one  scarcely  ex- 
pected to  see  so  bright  a  show  at  the  end  of  June 
as  this  is.  Its  chief  features  are  the  Orchids, 
especially  those  from  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Pickering 
Lodge,  Timperley,  who  is  second  to  none  in 
every  class  in  which  he  exhibits  ;  the  Crotons 
from  Messrs.  Ker ;  the  Pelargoniums,  both  show 
and  zonal,  the  hardy  Ferns,  and  the  hardy 
flowers,  paiticularly  those  in  pots  and  alpines, 
from  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  and  Messrs. 
Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  and  the  cut  flowers. 

The  fruit  show,  too,  is  good,  better  even  than 
was  expected  considering  the  season.  Yegetables 
are  excellent ;  in  fact,  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
ttnt,  though  large,  is  filled  with  as  fine  examples 
of  good  gardening  as  could  possibly  be  seen  at 
the  end  of  June.  There  is  a  great  gathering  of  cut 
flowers,  but  among  them  nothing  particularly 
new,  and  there  is  almost  an  entire  aUsence  of  new 
plants  that  have  not  already  been  exhibited  in 
London.  The  schedule  contains  no  fewer  than 
133  classes,  exclusive  of  the  implements  and  art 
sections  ;  we  can  therefore  do  little  more  on  this 
occasion  than  advert  to  such  salient  features  as 
we  consider  noteworthy,  especially  as  we  publish 
in  another  column  a  full  list  of  the  awards. 

Orchids. 

A  great  show  of  Orchids  was  expected,  and  the 
display  of  them  is  certainly  \ery  good.  Those  who 
admire  homl-jiili-  specimens  may  see  some  of  the 
best  examples  that  could  be  grown,  while  for 
variety  we  imagine  that  almost  every  popular 
(Drehid  in  bloom  at  the  present  season  is  repre- 
sented. The  finest  group  in  the  show  is  that 
which  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Timj)erley,  furnishes,  and 
wins  with  it  the  silver  cup  and  flO,  given  by  the 
Liverpool    Horticidtural    (/ompany.      There    are 


twelve  {)lants  in  the  group,  every  one  being  a  mar 
vellous  example  of  good  culture.  The  largest 
specimen  is  a  mass  of  Cattlej'a  Mossia^  in  a  shallow 
basket ;  it  is  over  4  feet  across,  and  carries  nearly 
100  flowers.  The  next  remarkable  plant  is  one  of 
Dendrobium  Devonianum,  a  pot  specimen,  \\ith 
about  thirty  hanging  growths,  each  wreathed  with 
blooms.  Other  plants  are  C'attleya  Warneri,  with 
fifteen  flowers:  C.  Mendeli,  with  fifteen  flowers; 
another  variety,  with  twenty-five  flowers ;  C. 
Sanderiana,  with  thirteen  flowers  ;  Odontoglossum 
vexUlarium,  two  plants  each,  nearly  a  yard  across 
and  covered  with  bloom  ;  Cypripedium  superbiens, 
with  nineteen  flowers  ;  Dendrobium  .Jamesianum,  a 
mass  of  white  bloom,  a  yard  through  ;  and  Cypri- 
pedium Stonei  and  Brassia  Lawrenciana,  both  good. 

The  class  for  a  dozen  Orchids  from  amateurs  is 
best  represented  by  Mr.  Hardy,  who  has  one  of 
the  finest  groups  we  have  ever  seen.  The  most 
remarkable  specimens  are  Dendrobium  Wardi- 
anum,  4  feet  high  and  a  yard  across,  full  of 
bloom  ;  Cattleya  Jlossia;,  two  plants  each  4  feet 
over  ;  C.  Sanderiana,  three  spikes,  four  flowers  in 
each;  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  two  plants,  a 
yard  across  ;  Cypripedium  Paiishi,  eleven  spikes, 
four  flowers  on  each.  Jlr.  Harvey  shows  the 
second  best  dozen,  which  includes  some  note- 
worthy specimens — for  instance,  Cattleya  Leopoldi, 
with  three  spikes,  one  carrying  fifteen  flowers  ; 
Masdevallia  Harryana,  two  and  a  half  feet  across; 
a  highly  coloured  Odontoglossum  vexillarium ; 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  with  a  score  of  blooms  ;  Phal;e- 
nopsis  speciosa,  with  six  spikes;  and  Aerides 
crispum,  a  deliciously  scented  species,  the  only 
plant  in  the  show.  In  the  third  group,  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  St.  Helens,  is  a  plant  of  the  rarely 
seen  Cattleya  labiata,  with  five  spikes,  carrying 
twenty-one  flowers.  This  collection  also  contains 
the  most  remarkable  Orchid  in  the  show,  a  species 
of  Schomburghia,  presumably  undulata.  It  has 
growths  like  those  of  S.  tibicinis,  and  a  long  spike 
bearing  about  a  score  of  large  flowers,  with  wa\y 
petals  and  sepals  of  pale  yellow  and  a  claret-tinged 
lip. 

The  class  for  twenty-five  Orchids,  arranged  for 
effect  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  fine-foliaged 
plants,  is  a  good  feature,  being  quite  a  change 
from  the  usual  style  of  showing  Orchids.  There 
were  three  exhibits,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  single 
out  the  finest,  which  is  that  from  Mr.  Hardy's 
garden.  He  shows  not  only  fine  plants,  but 
numerous  varieties,  including  among  them  huge 
plants  of  Ca,ttleya3  and  Odontoglossums  inter- 
mixed in  a  tasteful  way  with  greenery.  Among 
the  less  common  kinds  are  Vanda  Denisoni,  Aerides 
Veitchi,  with  branching  spikes,  and  Saccolaluum 
prsemorsum.  Tlie  choice  Orchids  shown  in  the 
other  groups  are  Odontoglossum  cordatum  aureum 
and  Kiena3tianum,from  Jlr.  James;  and  Oncidium 
Lanceanum.  A  remarkable  specimen  among  the 
Orchids  is  a  specimen  of  L:elia  purpurata  in  a 
bushel  basket,  from  Mr.  Boscawen's  garden  in 
Cornwall.  The  variety  is  a  magnificent  one,  the 
lip  of  the  flower  being  ii  inches  across,  and  of  the 
deepest  velvety  crimson.  There  are  two  spikes 
on  the  plant,  one  with  six,  the  other  with  four, 
flowers,  and  the  lai'ge  bulbs  show  exceptionally 
fine  vigour. 

The  best  twelve  Orchids  from  nurserymen  are 
from  Mr.  Cypher — a  fine  group  containing  several 
remarka''le  specimens,  the  most  noteworthy  being 
Dendrobium  Dearei,  3  feet  through,  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  iJendrobium 
suavissimum,  and  Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  In 
.Mr.  James'  second  group  are  the  rare  Lielia 
Schilleriana,  a  near  relative  of  L.  elegans;  Den- 
drochilum  filiforme,  with  several  scores  of  elegant 
spikes  ;  and  Aerides  Fielding!,  with  a  spike  2  feet 
long — a  superb  object. 

Jlr.  Hardy  shows  the  finest  six  plants  from 
amateurs,  and,  like  his  silver  cup  collection  they 
are  magnificent.  There  are  Cattleya  Jlossiie,  3 
feet  through  ;  C.  Jlendeli,  3  feet  ;  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  .'{  feet,  covered  %\  ith  bloom  ;  Cattleya 
Sanderiana,  with  eighteen  flowers  (a  splendid 
specimen);  Dendrobium  crassinode  Barberianum, 
and  Cypri|>odium  barbatum.     In  the  second  group 
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from  Mr.  Harvey  are  the  rare  Epidendruiii  Wallisi, 
with  a  spike  of  a  dozen  flowers,  and  Oncidium 
crispum  grandiflorum,  a  very  fine  variety. 

The  great  Orchid  emporium  at  St.  Albans  con- 
tributes a  small  group  of  its  choicest  things  among 
Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  and  the  like.  There 
are  great  round-flowered  forms  of  O.  crisjjum, 
superbly-coloured  forms  of  Cattleya  Mendeli, 
Mossi:e,  and  Warneri,  besides  a  specimen  of  the 
rather  uncommon  C.  Aclandia',  which,  by  its  dis- 
tinct colours,  stands  out  conspicuous  from  all  the 
rest.  Among  the  hybrid  Odontoglossums  are 
some  exquisite  forms,  but  one  can  scarcely  at- 
tempt to  describe  them.  Among  other  choice 
kinds  are  the  true  Oncidium  Rogersi,  wliich  is  at 
once  i-ecognised  by  the  large  lips  of  the  flowers 
over  2  inches  across,  and  of  a  clear  yellow. 
Mormodes  eburneum,  with  large  curiously-shaped 
ivory-white  flowers,  is  also  a  noteworthy  plant  in 
the  group. 

The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  shows  a 
group  of  Orchids  containing  numerous  uncommon 
kinds,  among  them  being  Vanda  Roxburghi,  with 
mauve-coloured  lips  and  beautiful  tessellated 
sepals ;  Aerides  crassifolium,  one  of  the  finest 
species  in  the  genus ;  Chysis  aurea ;  the  true 
Miltonia  Weltoni;  an  extremely  fine  form  of  Odon- 
toglossum  nebulosum,  one  of  the  finest  we  have 
seen,  in  fact ;  some  great  plants  of  various  Cat- 
tleyas, including  an  exceptionally  fine  form  of  C. 
Eldorado  with  a  lahellum  almost  wholly  yellow. 

Fine-foliaged  Plants. 

Crotons  are  unquestionably  one  of  the  features 
of  the  show,  for  a  finer  group  than  Messrs.  Ker,  of 
Liverpool,  show  has  perhaps  never  leen  seen  in 
Europe.  The  group  occupies  a  prominent  posi- 
tion at  the  entrance  of  the  big  tent,  and  therefore 
gives  visitors  a  good  impression  of  the  plant  exhi- 
bition. Each  of  these  Crotons  is  from  4  feet  to 
5  feet  through,  glorious  masses  of  subtle  colour- 
ing, from  the  strongest  yellows  to  the  richest 
crimsons,  arranged  in  a  hundred  styles  of  variega- 
tion. The  finest  plant  is  Mortfontainense,  one 
of  the  trilobed  group,  crimson  and  gold  with  green 
veins  ;  Evansianum,  Newmanni  (both  bright 
carmine-crimson).  Countess,  Aigburthense,  and 
Interruptum  aureum,  all  being  narrow-leaved 
kinds  of  high  colour ;  mosaicum,  Weismanni, 
Sinitzianum,  with  elegant  long  foliage  ;  Berg- 
mani,  a  huge  mass,  with  lea\'es  like  those  of  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora,  yellow  mottled  with  green  ; 
and  Hawkeri,  yellow  broadly  margined  with  green, 
are  other  remarkable  plants  in  this  splendid 
group.  One  of  the  chief  points  about  these  plants 
is  the  entire  absence  of  sticks,  all  being  vigorous 
young  specimens,  the  oldest  not  more  than  three 
years.  Mr.  Cypher  shows  the  second  best  dozen 
Crotons,  all  fine  plants,  but  not  neai'ly  so  large  nor 
so  rich  in  colour  as  those  from  Messrs.  Ker.  The 
best  among  them  are  those  named  Frank  Selliere, 
Thompsoni,  and  Baron  James  de  Rothschild. 

C.iL.iDiujrs  are  shown  grandly  from  London, 
Messrs.  Laing,  of  Forest  Hill,  having  a  group  of 
six  which,  for  size  and  high  quality,  could  scarcely 
be  equalled.  The  sorts,  too,  are  of  the  best — per- 
haps the  best  half-dozen  one  could  grow.  They 
are,  Ornatum,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Mad.  Fritz 
Kiechlin,  Luddemanni,  Leopold,  and  candidum, 
the  latter  a  huge  mass  of  silvered  foliage. 

CoLEUSES  are  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Colton, 
of  Birkdale,  who  has  six  specimens,  Mushroom- 
sha[)ed,  and  each  5  feet  across.  The  sorts  are 
(iloire  de  Rougemont,  bright  crimson  ;  Marquis  de 
Nadaillac,  Magnifieus,  Mrs.  O.  Simpson,  Matter- 
horn,  and  Mrs.  Baxter.  A  finer  group  of  Coleuses 
we  have  rarely  seen,  and  if  these  plants  could  be 
always  shown  in  such  fine  condition,  they  would 
be  an  important  feature  of  an  exhibition. 

Pitcher  plant.s  are  not  remai-kalle,  except 
those  from  ilr.  Schloss,  of  Bowdon,  who  shows 
some  half  a  dozen  specimens  of  Sarracenia  purpurea 
which  could  scarcely  be  better,  also  S.  iiava  and 
S.  Dnimmondi;  but  the  judges  thought  these  fine 
specimens  inferior  to  the  nine  small  Nepenthes 
which  they  placed  first.  They  are  good,  healthy 
plants,   but  small  and    poorly   pitchered.      Tlie 


classes  for  Sarracenias  and  Nejienthes  should  have 
been  distinct,  (iroups  of  fine-foliaged  plants  from 
nurseries  are  shown  best  by  Mr.  C'ypher,  who  lias 
some  monster  Crotons,  well  coloured,  also  Palms 
andCycads,  and  a  capital  plant  of  the  true  Cordy- 
line  indivisa.  There  are  two  classes  for  Palms, 
but  neither  represents  any  remarkable  examples. 
Among  the  kinds  shown  may  be  seen  the  new 
Lieuala  grandis,  the  noble  Pritchardia  grand  is, 
Phienix  rupicola— -the  latter  a  most  graceful  Palm 
that  is  likely  to  snpplant  others  in  a  similar  «'ay. 
Bromeliads  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Ker,  the  only 
collection  in  the  show,  and  a  very  creditalile  dozen 
they  are. 

Ferns. 

These  are  plentiful,  there  being  several  classes 
set  apart  for  them,  and  their  cool-looking  foliage 
helps  greatly  to  produce  a  fine  ett'ect  in  the  great 
tent,  as  they  tone  down  the  gay  colours  of  such 
things  as  Pelargoniums.  The  Ijest  nine  plants  in 
the  open  class  come  from  Mrs.  Horsfall's  garden 
at  Aigburth,  the  finest  examijles  being  Dicty- 
gramma  variegata,  the  best  plant  we  have  seen 
of  this  extremely  elegant  Fern  -which  looks  like  a 
magnified  Pteris  cretica.  There  is  also  a  plant  of 
Davallia  buUata  a  yard  across  ;  Adiantum  for- 
mosum,  5  feet  ;  Davallia  Mooreana,  7  feet  ; 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  and  a  magnificent  plant 
of  Alsophila  Moorei,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Tree 
Ferns.  The  second  nine  are  remarkable  fijr  a 
lai-ge  specimen  of  tliat  most  graceful  of  all  Ferns, 
(ioniophlebium  suljauriculatum,  with  fronds  hang- 
ing like  a  curtain  on  all  sides  of  the  pot,  some 
being  quite  G  feet  long.  The  amateurs  show 
some  grand  specimen  Ferns,  especially  Mr. 
Schloss,  of  Bowdon,  who  has  the  best  half- 
dozen.  These  include  Gleichenia  rupestris,  7  feet 
through;  G.  rupestris glaueescens,  (ifeet  through; 
G.  Mendeli,  not  much  smaller  ;  Cibotium  regale, 
with  immense  drooping  fronds  ;  Brainea  insignis, 
with  a  central  tuft  of  copper-tinged  new  fronds. 
Mr.  Barlein,  of  Didsbury,  has  in  his  second  group 
of  six  some  noble  Tree  Ferns,  including  the  South 
African  Cyathea  Burkei,  one  of  the  best  cool 
house  Tree  Ferns  one  can  grow,  and  a  plant  of 
Davallia  divaricata,  two  yards  across,  a  beautiful 
object,  as  the  stalks  of  the  deep  green  fronds  are 
of  a  vinous  purple.  In  other  groups  the  most 
noteworthy  are  Adiantum  Veitchi,  whose  young 
fronds  wear  such  a  lovely  coppery  red  tinge  when 
young ;  Gymnogramma  argyophylla,  the  best 
silver  Fern  ;  Adiantum  farleyense,  A.  Williamsi, 
the  golden  Maiden-hair  Fern. 

Hardy  Ferns,  so  seldom  seen  at  London  shows, 
or,  in  fact,  anywhere  in  the  south,  in  anything 
like  a  creditable  condition  are  here  among  the 
most  noteworthy  plants  in  the  show.  There  is 
one  large  group  spread  over  one  of  the  rising 
mounds  in  the  large  tent  which,  for  the  numljer 
of  kinds  re|)resented  and  their  excellent  growth, 
has  seldom  been  equalled — certainly  not  excelled. 
The  group  comes  from  the  noted  Fern  growers, 
Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale.  Here  one  sees  plants 
of  all  the  choicest  kinds.  The  best  group  of  fifteen 
kinds  comes  from  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Carnforth,  who 
has  a  wondrously  fine  collection,  consisting  of 
Athyiium  Filix-fcemina  plumosum  and  Stansfieldi, 
a  plant  4  feet  high  and  like  a  huge  mass  of  ostrich 
feathers ;  Trichomanes  radicans,  '2  feet  across ; 
Osmunda  regalis  cristata,  Scolopendrium  \-uIgare 
crispum,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  grandiceps  and  ramo- 
sissima,  Lastrea  dilatata  grandiceps,  Polystichum 
angulare  venustum,  and  Pateyi.  These  are  the 
finest  specimens  of  this  group,  and  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  finer.  Among  the  four  other 
collections  of  hardy  Ferns  shown  there  are  some 
exceptionally  fine  s)iecimens,  and  one  wonders  in 
lo(jking  at  them  that  so  much  \ai-iety  can  exist 
among  hardy  Ferns.  The  Filmy  and  other  Ferns 
from  the  York  Nurseries  are  a  centre  of  attraction, 
which,  like  the  al]iines  from  the  .same  place,  are 
admiraljly  grown  and  arranged.  Among  the  most 
noteworthy  are  Trichomanes  exsectum,  T.  mei- 
folium,  T.  reniforme,  T.  Lusehnathianura  pul- 
clu-ura,  Hymenophyllum  pycnocarpum,  tamarisci- 
forme,  H.  cruentum,  H.  peetinatum,  H.  dichoto- 
mum.     One  of    the  most  remarkable   plants  in 


Messrs.  Backhou.'e's  group  is  a  miniature  Fern 
(Rhipidopteris  peltata  gracillima),  an  exquisite 
little  plant  different  from  any  other  Fern.  Inter- 
mixed with  these  dew-bedropped  Filmy  and  other 
Ferns  are  brilliant  flowers  of  Cattleya  gigas  and 
other  Orchids,  which  produce  a  charming  efl'ect. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plant?. 

On  account  of  the  late  date  for  the  early  summer 
flowering  kinds,  tlicre  are  not  many  collections 
shown.  In  the  class  for  twelve,  six  in  flower  and 
six  foliage,  there  are  three  collections,  and  the 
judges  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  best,  as 
Mr.  Cypher's  group  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  the 
rest.  All  the  flowering  plants  are  huge  speci- 
mens finely  flowered,  the  best  being  Erica  affinis, 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Ixora 
regina.  Erica  tricolor  Wilsoni,  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum.  Among  the  six  fine-foliaged  plants  are 
great  specimens  of  Latania  torboniea  and  other 
Palms,  and  two  grand  Crotons,  Prince  of  Wales 
and  (jiueen  Victoria. 

The  second  piize  group  in  this  class,  from  Mr. 
Mould,  contains  a  well-flowered  Bougainvillea  gla- 
bra; and  in  the  third,  from  Mr.  .James,  is  the  beauti- 
ful Allamanda  grandiflora.  In  the  class  for  nine, 
Mr.  Cypher  is  first.  He  has  brilliant  Ixora  Pilgrimi 
and  Williamsi,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Azalea  Bril- 
liant, a  huge  untrained  bush  (i  feet  through,  and 
Anthurium  Seherzerianum  Cypheri.  The  class  for 
si-x  plants  is  best  represented,  the  specimens 
being  fresher  and  more  uniform  in  quality.  The 
first  group,  from  Jlr.  ^^■atts,  of  Wavertree,  con- 
tains three  large  Ixoras  ;  and  the  second  lot,  from 
Mr.  Schloss,  includes  ai)lant  of  Stcphanotis,  about 
5  feet  high,  and  the  pretty  Boronia  elatior. 
Mr.  Cypher  shows  the  best  six  Heaths :  his 
group  includes  the  lovely  E.  Parmentieri,  a  plant 
4  feet  through,  E.  depres=a,  E.  ampvdlacea,  E. 
ventricosa  grandiflora,  E.  tricolor  Wilsoni.  Taken 
altogether,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  novel  about  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants -no  extraordinary  examples  of  culture. 

Hardy  Flower?. 

Hardy  flowers,  loth  alpine  and  border  kinds, 
are  uncommonly  well  shown,  esjiecially  compared 
with  what  is  usually  scon  at  London  shows.  One 
sees  here  great  masses  of  such  noble  things  as 
Lilies,  Pieonies,  Irises,  Spirjeas,  Pyrethrums  just  as  | 
vigorous  as  one  sees  them  in  the  open  border.  The 
two  groups  of  fifty  kinds  make  a  fine  display  and 
occupy  a  prominent  position — not  an  out-of-the- 
way  corner,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  first  prize 
group  is  that  from  Messrs.  James  Dickson,  of 
Chester,  whose  chief  plants  are  Lilium  speciosum 
and  candidum,  huge  specimens  covered  with 
bloom ;  Spir;ea  Aruncus,  Mimulus  cardinalis  and 
varieties,  Campanul.TS,  Phloxes,  Spiraea  palmata, 
Delphinium  nudicaule,  Irises,  bulbous  and 
bearded,  large-leaved  Funkias,  and  a  host  of  other 
things,  including  Sprekelia  formosissima,  which 
we  hardly  recognise  as  a  hardy  flower.  An  Ixia  is 
also  shown;  but  what  of  its  hardiness  at  Chester? 
A  brighter,  and  in  our  opinion  a  mmh  finer,  group 
is  shown  by  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Aigl  urth,  who  is 
placed  second.  He  has  grand  )ilants  of  herbaceous 
Pa;onies,  reminding  one  of  bushes  of  Roses,  one  in 
particular  being  like  La  France.  There  are  also 
numerous  fine  plants  of  Pyrethrums — perhaps  too 
many;  Iris  sibirica,  Mimuluses,  Erigeron  auran- 
tiacus.  Campanula  glomerata,  azurea,  nobilis, 
Phlox  ovata,  Ajuga  genevensis,  Achillea  tomen- 
tosa,  and  double  Rocket. 

Alpine  or  rock  plants  are  shown  best  by  Messr.». 
Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  who  have  a  group  of  fifty,  all 
well-grown  plants,  representing  such  beautiful 
things  as  Lithospermum  petrieum,  Andi-osace 
lanugino.sa.  Campanula  muralis,  Erigerr n  glaucns, 
Dryas  oetopetala.  Campanula  turbirata  ai  d  pulla, 
Gypsophila  cerastioides,  Ramondia  jiyrinaica. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  show  a  maivellously  fno 
group  of  hardy  flowers,  border  and  alpine,  ar.d 
contains  a  selection  of  the  finest  kinds,  among 
the  most  conspicuous  being  the  following:  .'■'ii.\i- 
fraga  lantoscana  superba, a  panful  bs  inches acrots; 
Chrysanthemum    Puy   de    Dome,   a  large   ma-:s ; 
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Lilium  tenuifolium,  about  twenty  flowers  ;  Gaul- 
theria  nummularifoliiim,  '.i  feet  across ;  Polypodium 
vulgaro  var.  trichomanoides ;  Dianthus  cruentiis  ; 
Gazania longiscapa,  (i.  1.  aurea,  H.  Pavonia  major; 
Cypripsdiiitn  acaule,  three  flowers  ;  Linum  i)ro- 
vinciale,  tine;  Potsntilla  nitida  var.  atrorubens, 
12  inches  across  :  Linn;x;a  borealis,  large  pan  in 
ilower  ;  Asplenium  marinum  var.  plumosum,  new; 
Philesia  buxifolia,  grown  as  a  hardy  plant ;  Silene 
aoaulis,  '2t  inches  across;  Saxifraga  s.mcta,  Cistus 
forraosus,  Pernettya  s|)eciosi,  covered  with  white 
Lily-of-the- Valley-like  flowers ;  Cypripediiim  spsc- 
tibile,  Rhododendron  azaleoides,  Aster  alpinns 
albus,  Pentstemon  ovatus,  Darlingtonia  call- 
fornica,  Campanula  speciosa,  fine  pan  ;  C.  puUa, 
large  mass;  C.  (1.  F.  Wilson;  Rosa  pyrenaica, 
a  large  mass;  Achillea  argcntea  ;  Athyrium  F. -f. 
Kalothrix ;  Centaurea  nervosa,  flower  large ;  Silene 
pstrafa,  new  ;  Lithospermum  graminifolium,  deep 
blue  ;  L.  tinctorura  ;  Ourisia  coccinea  ;  Azalea 
Maximowiczi ;  Saxifraga  lingu'.ata,  larga  miss  ; 
Hieracium  pilosum  :  Campanula  turbinata,  pan  ; 
C.  neglecta,  C.  al|iina;  Menzicsia  bicolor,  two- 
coloured;  Anthericum  Liliastrum  majus. 

Tree  Carnations  from  Slough  make  a  pretty 
group,  the  plants  being  quite  up  to  Mr.  Turner's 
high  standard  of  excellent  culture.  The  group 
consists  of  about  half  a  hundred  of  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  and  its  lovely  pink  variety,  all  liig 
flowers,  quite  a  foot  in  circumference.  Inter- 
mixed with  these  are  a  few  choice  sorts  of  the 
taller  Tree  Carnations,  the  cliief  of  which  are 
the  ohl  Prince  of  Orange,  a  beautiful  large  flower, 
yellow  ground  edged  with  carmine.  A  new  white. 
Lady  Rose  Molyneux,  named  after  Lord  Sefton's 
daughter,  is  the  finest  white  yet  raised  among  tree 
sorts.  The  flowers  are  3  inches  across,  snow- 
white,  and  plentifully  produced.  A  large  and 
very  beautiful  group  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnation  from  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  gar- 
den at  Ascott  is  a  great  feature  in  the  great  tent. 
About  a  hundred  plants  of  it  are  shown,  all 
with  flowers  about  4  inches  across  and  in  rude 
liealth.  The  group  as  a  whole  does  great  credit 
to  Mr.  Jennings,  the  gardener. 

Annuals  are  admirably  shown  by  Messrs. 
Carter,  of  High  Holboin,  who  not  only  take  the 
first  prize  for  twenty-five  plants,  but  also  have  a 
large  group  of  brilliantly  coloured  kinds,  such  as 
Trop:eoIums,  Chrysanthemums,  Clarkias,  Corn- 
flowers, Sweet  Peas,  Rhodanthes,  and  Convolvidi. 
The  priza  group  is  a  beautifully  grown  collection, 
the  most  remarkable  kinds  being  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  Clintonia  pulchella,  Kanlfussia  amelloides, 
Rhodanthe  Manglesi,  Candytuft,  Silene  pendula 
compacta,  Sphenogyne  spjciosa,  Leptosiphons, 
Schizanthus,  and  Tagetes— a  capital  selection  for 
flowering  in  pots. 

New  Plants. 

We  certainly  ^expected  to  see  a  fine  display 
of  these  ;  but,  as  it  is,  there  are  verj-  few  plants 
shown  that  are  new  to  us,  the  majority  having 
been  exhibited  in  London.  The  chief  exhibitors 
of  new  plants  are  Messrs.  Veitoh,  of  Chelsea,  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  and  Messrs.  Ker,  of  Liverp  joI 
Some  members  of  the  floral  committee  met  on 
Wednesday,  when  the  following  plants  were 
awarded  first-class  certificates ;  From  Messrs. 
Veitch. —  Gymnogramma  schizophylla  gloriosa, 
Philodendron  grandidens,  Nephrolepis  rufescens, 
N.  tripinnatirtda,  Pteris  tremula  foliosa.  Rhodo- 
dendron Aurora.  From  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birken- 
head.— Nephrodium  Sangwelli,  Lastrea  montana 
coronans.  From  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons  — Pyre- 
thnnn  (double),  Sambouburgh,  Gaillardia  Or- 
monde. From  Messrs.  Ker  and  Son. — Croton  New- 
manni,C.  Aigliurthiense.  FromMr.  B.  S.  Williams. 
— Araucaria  Vervaetiana.  From  Messrs.  Back- 
house, York  —  Polypodium  vulgare  trichoman- 
oides, Asplenium  marinum  var.  plumosum.  Chry- 
santhemum Leucantliemum  Puy  de  Dome,  Hyme- 
nophyllum  pectinatum,  Trichomanes  meifolium. 
From  Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley. — Lobelia  King  of 
the  Blues.  From  Mr.  E.  Claxton.— Tea  Rose, 
Madame  Cusin,  was  commended. 

The  competition  in  the  class  for  new  and  rare 
plants  sent   out  during  the   past  three  years  is  | 


very  limited,  and  only  two  local  exhibitors  repre- 
sent the  class.  These  are  Messrs.  R.  and  P. 
Ker,  who  take  the  first  prize  for  a  group  including 
Adiantum  cuneatum  deflexum,  Ficus  elastica 
albo-variegata,  Davallia  fieniculacea,  Anthurium 
^'eitchi,  Adiantum  rhodophyllum,  Croton  Aigbur- 
thiense,  Gymnogramma  schizophylla  gloriosa,  An- 
thurium carneum,  Medinilla  Curtisi,  Croton  ru- 
berrimum,  Selaginella  viridangula,  and  Vriesia 
hieroglyphica.  Messrs.  W.  and  .J.  Birkenhead, 
Sale,  show  Adiantum  Mariesi,  Davallia  tenuifoiia 
Veitchi,  Nothochhvna  Aschenborniana,  PelUea 
pulchella.  Anemia  Dregeana,  Nephrodium  Sang- 
welli, Nephrolepis  Bausei,  Cheilanthes  leucopoda, 
Adiantum  Neo-Caledoni;e,  a  species  of  PelUea, 
Adiantum  Collisi,  and  A.  digitatum. 

Miscellaneous  Groups. 

These  contribute  largely  to  tlie  importance  of 
the  plant  show  ;  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  features 
in  the  great  tent  is  the  extensive  mixed  groups 
from  Messrs.  Ker,  Messrs.  Veitch,  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  and  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  whose 
group  of  Ferns  is  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen, 
so  well  grown  and  so  rich  in  variety.  Messrs. 
Veitch's  group  is  very  handsome,  and  occupies 
one  of  the  central  positions.  It  is  made  up  of 
some  of  the  finest  plants  in  their  Chelsea  Nurseries, 
exclusive  of  Orchid:?,  the  most  prominent  plants 
being  the  following  :  Among  Aroids  are  Anthu- 
rium Veitchi,  Warocqueanum,  Rothschildianum, 
and  ferrierense,  Dieftenbachia  Jenmanni,  Philo- 
dendron grandidens,  and  a  pretty  new  Caladium 
named  minus  erubescens.  Among  the  Ferns  is 
the  lovely  new  Nephrolepis  rufescens  tripinnati- 
fida,  one  of  the  best  Ferns  ever  introduced  ;  also 
Davallia  tenuifoiia  Veitchiana,  Gymnogramma 
schizophylla  gloriosa,  Osmunda  japonica  corym- 
bifera,  Pteris  tremula  foliosa,  Adiantum  Weigandi, 
and  Selaginella  Emiliana.  A  number  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  Pitcher  plants  (Nepenthes)  are  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  group.  These  include  N. 
Mastersiana,  with  great  pitchers,  N.  Veitchi, 
Wrigleyana,  intermedia,  Sarracenia  Swaniana, 
and  niilanorrhoda.  Among  other  finefoliaged 
plants  are  I>raoa?na  Lindeni,  norwoodensis,  Goldie- 
ana,  Aralia  Chabrieri,  Tillandsia  zebrina,  and 
Phienix  hybrida.  A  small  group  of  insectivorous 
plants  is  interesting  to  the  visitors  ;  it  includes 
Drosera  binata,  capensis  and  spathulata.  Darling 
tonia  californica,  Cephalotus  follicularis.  All  these 
are  interspersed  with  flowering  jjlants,  such  as 
(Gloxinias,  of  which  there  ai'e  numerous  new  sorts; 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  in  great  masses ; 
H;emanthus  hirsutus,  Exacum  macranthum,  and 
Caraguata  angustifolia. 

Mr.  Williams'  group,  which  also  occupies  one  of 
the  central  mounds,  is  briglit  with  flowering 
Orchids  and  other  plants  interspersed  among  a 
large  collection  of  fine-leaved  plants,  altogetlier 
forming  a  beautiful  display.  Among  the  less 
common  Orchids  may  be  seen  the  rare  Cyi)ri- 
pedium  Druryi,  HouUetia  odorati.ssima,  a  splen- 
did Cattleya  Mossia'  named  grandis,  Oncidium 
Krameri,  0.  Jonesianum,  Masdevallia  Schlimi ; 
while  among  other  flowering  jjlants  are  the  beau- 
tiful hybrid  Amaryllises  of  the  reticulata  section, 
like  Mrs.  Lee. 

Messrs.  Ker's  miscellaneous  group,  which  won 
the  first  prize  for  effective  arrangement,  is  made 
up  chiefly  of  Crotons,  which  they  grow  so  wonder- 
fully well.  These  were  made  to  rise  from  a 
groundwork  of  Ferns,  and  intermixed  with  groups 
of  flowers  like  Lilium  longiflorum.  The  group  is 
exceedingly  eH'ective,  as  is  also  the  whole  of 
Messrs.  Ker's  exhibits,  which  almost  entirely  oc- 
cupy the  largest  mound  in  the  tent.  Messrs. 
Birkenhead's  Fern  group,  though  it  lacked  bright- 
ness, is,  nevertheless,  very  tasteful,  and  certainly 
quite  novel.  There  are  some  very  pretty  arrange- 
ments of  groups  in  the  cut-flower  tent,  which  are 
quite  above  tlie  ordinary  style  of  plant  arrange- 
ment by  amateur  gardeners.  Messrs.  Dickson 
also  show  a  mixed  group  in  a  prominent  position 
in  the  large  tent. 

Trkks  axu  sHRriJs  are  poorly  represented  as 
regards  numbers,  but  finer   groups  of  specimen 


Conifers  and  Hollies  than  those  which  are  shown  by 
Messrs.  Barron,  of  Elvaston,  could  not  be  seen. 
The  Conifers,  the  only  group  shown,  include  fine 
examples  of  such  beautiful  kinds  as  Abies  ajanen- 
sis,  Parryana  glauca  (8  feet  high),  concolor,  mag- 
nifica,  lasiocarpa,  polita,  Douglasi  glauca,  Tsuga, 
Pinus  parvifiora.  Golden  Yew,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  intertexta,  Cedrus  Deodara  alba  spica, 
and  others.  The  Hollies  include  the  finest  sorts, 
and  one  named  latifolia  nova  is  particidarly  note- 
worthy. The  show  of  ornamental  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  is  poor,  and  what  there  is  is  put 
under  the  large  tent,  which  is  perhaiH  the  best 
place  for  Japanese  Maples,  which  form  the  bulk 
of  the  two  groups  shown,  and  which  do  not  cer- 
tainly represent  the  wealth  of  beauty  to  be  found 
among  trees  and  shrubs  now-a-days. 

Bright-coloured  flowers,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
Begonias,  Petunias,  and  Gloxinias,  are  plentifully 
shown,  and  in  most  cases  in  admirable  style.  We 
have  .seldom,  if  ever,  seen  finer  (iloxiniasthan  those 
shown  by  Mr.  Agnew,  while  the  tuberous  Begonias 
from  Messrs.  Laing,  of  Forest  Hill,  are  equally 
remarkable,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  they  won 
the  first  prize  in  both  classes  set  apart  for  these 
flowers.  The  show  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slough,  though  not  so  fine  as  we  have  seen 
them  earlier  in  the  season,  are  nevertheless  very 
fine  and  by  far  the  best  in  the  .show,  while  the  zonals 
are  as  fine  as  could  be  seen.  Mr.  Turner's  small 
pot  Roses  are  much  admired,  and  likewise  the 
group  of  miniature  kinds  like  Mignonette  and 
Paquerette,  which  form  a  group  by  themselves, 
from  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company's  Nur- 
sery. 

Cut  FLOWER.S  are  plentiful,  a  large  number  of 
classes  being  provided  for  them.  There  are  cut 
Orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  hardy 
florists'  flowers  and  Roses,  which  are  the  chief 
features  in  this  tent,  being  shown  splendidly  by 
the  Cranston  Nursery  and  Seed  Company,  Here- 
ford, who  are  first  in  the  principal  class.  Mr. 
Prince's  Tea  varieties  are  unsurpassable,  and  the 
amateurs'  class  is  best  represented  by  Mr.  Claxton, 
of  Allerton,  who  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  best 
Rose  growei-s  in  Lancasliire.  His  blooms  were 
very  fine,  particularly  a  boxful  of  that  lovely 
newish  Tea  Ros3  Madame  Cusin,  whicli  is  finer 
than  we  have  ever  seen  it.  Hardy  flowers  are 
shown  admirably,  the  Pansies  from  Mr.  Forbes,  of 
Hawick,  the  Violas  from  Messrs.  Laird,  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Pyrethrums  from  Messrs.  Cocker, 
of  Aberdeen,  the  P;eonies  from  Messrs.  James 
Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Chester,  and  the  grand  dis- 
play from  Messrs.  Kelway,  all  the  way  from 
Somerset,  being  the  most  remarkable.  The 
bouquets,  wreaths,  and  other  floral  devices  are 
numerous,  but  we  saw  no  new  feature  among  any 
of  them.  A  large  collection  of  flower  paintino-s 
is  to  be  seen,  and  among  them  some  are  good. 

Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
for  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants  ;  to  Messrs.  J. 
Backhouse  for  Filmy  Ferns  and  herbaceous  plants ; 
to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  group  of  plants  ;  silver 
medals  to  Mr.  Alexander  ;  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter  for 
annuals  ;  to  Jlr.  C.  Turner  for  a  group  of  tree 
Carnations  :  silver  gilt  medals  to  Mr.  Jennings  ;  to 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.  ;  to  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  and  Son  for  a  group  of  plants  ;  to  Messrs. 
F.  and  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  for  group  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  ;  to  Jlr.  F.  Sander  for  a 
group  of  Orchids  ;  bronze  medals  to  Jlr.  E.  Bridge 
for  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  ;  to  Jlessrs.  .). 
Dickson  and  Sons  for  a  group  of  succulents. 

A  gold  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Jlessrs. 
Sutton,  of  Readin)",  for  their  extensive  display  of 
garden  produce,  which  included  seeds,  models  of 
roots,  beautifully  executed,  miniature  lawns, 
illustrating  the  growth  of  their  lawn  Grasses. 
Besides  these  there  were  fine  examples  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  such  as  Cucumbers,  Jlelons,  &c. 
Jlessrs.  Sutton's  exhibition  formed  quite  a  feature 
in  the  open  ground. 

Fruit  and  'Vegetables. 

A  special  tent  is  set  apart  for  these,  and  a  very 
creditable  show  they  make,  considering  the  sea- 
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son.  The  fruit  is  excellent,  and  the  vegetables 
could  scarcely  have  been  tiner.  There  are  a  good 
many  classes  set  apart  for  them,  but  the  comjicti- 
tion  is  not  numerous,  and,  of  course,  it  cannot 
bear  comjiarison  with  the  great  fruit  shows  we 
have  seen  of  late  years  in  September,  such  as  at 
Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Dundee,  but  it  may  be 
called  a  thoroughly  representative  display.  The 
finest  classes  are  those  for  Pines,  Poaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Strawberries.  The  collections  of  fruit 
are  few,  the  best  eight  kinds  being  these  from 
Impney  Hall,  which  include,  of  good  Grapes, 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's,  some  very  tine 
British  Queen  Strawberries,  Pitmaston  Nectarines, 
and  a  capital  dish  of  Noblesse  Peaches.  Lord 
Normanton's  gardener  (Mr.  Richards)  shows  the 
second  collection,  which  contains  some  first-rate 
dishes.  The  smaller  collections  of  six  kinds  are 
more  numerous,  and  Lord  Cork's  gardener  (ilr. 
Iggulden)  heads  the  list  with  a  very  creditable 
display.  He  has  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Melons 
and  Strawberries,  President  being  noteworthy. 
The  second  collection  is  from  Rood  Ashton,  and 
the  third  from  Elvaston  Castle.  The  Grape  classes 
are  moderate  only  in  quality.  Among  the  eight 
sets  of  Black  Hamburghs,  Lord  Harlech's  gardener 
shows  the  finest  bunches,  not  large,  but  admirably 
finished  for  a  midsummer  crop.  There  are  some 
other  excellent  bunches  shown  of  Black  Ham- 
burghs even  amongst  those  not  in  the  prize  list. 
The  best  Madresfield  Court  bunches  come  from 
The  Quinta,  Chirk,  from  which  garden  Mr.  Lou- 
den also  shows  excellent  Black  Hamburgh?.  There 
are  no  really  good  Muscats  ;  none  shown  are  rijje, 
though  fairly  good  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  the 
other  white  (irapes  are  not  remarkable,  except 
Golden  Champion,  from  Mr.  Louden,  and  some 
fine  bunches  of  that  much-criticised,  but  hand- 
some Grape,  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Peaches  are  first-rate  throughout,  the  most  pro- 
minent sorts  being  Stirling  Castle  and  Early 
Albert,  which  are  the  best  varieties  (from  Mr. 
Divers),  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne  (second), 
while  Bellegarde,  Violette  Hative,  Hale's  Early 
are  among  other  prominent  sorts  in  the  class  for 
two  dishes.  The  best  among  nine  single  dishes  is 
a  fine  dish  of  Crimson  Galande,  from  Mr.  Wallis, 
of  Keele  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  dishes  in  the  show. 
Nectarines,  too,  are  good,  the  leading  sorts  being 
Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  and  Violette  Hative,  Pine- 
apple, and  Balgowan,  which  latter  heads  the 
class  for  single  dishes.  Among  Strawberries  there 
are  very  fine  examples  of  President,  which  sort 
(from  Lord  Eversley's  garden  at  Heckfield)  heads 
the  list  in  the  single  dish  class.  Other  prominent 
sorts  are  Marguerite,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  British 
Queen,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

The  best  Melon  among  about  three  dozen  is 
Longleat  Perfection,  which  has  a  high  reputation 
for  fine  quality.  Otlier  favourite  sorts  are  shown, 
including  some  that  are  new.  The  Melon  com- 
petition for  Messrs.  Sutton's  prizes  brings  out  fine 
examples  of  tlieir  Scarlet  Invincible  and  Imperial 
Green  Flesh,  and  Hero  of  Loekinge  varieties, 
all  fiist-rate  sorts.  Cherries  are  not  numerous, 
and  only  standard  sorts,  such  as  Black  Circassian 
and  Elton,  are  shown.  Some  excellent  late-keep- 
ing Apples  are  shown  from  Messrs.  Cheal,  of 
Crawley,  who  also  display  their  excellent  styles  of 
cordon  fruit  trees.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
exhibits  in  the  fruit  show  is  a  group  of  pot  fruit 
trees  from  Messrs.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth. 
The  trees  are  perfect  examples  of  what  orchard 
house  trees  should  be,  being  loaded  with  fruit  in 
ditferent  stages  of  ripening.  They  include  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums, 
representing  some  of  the  finest  sorts  and  several 
that  are  new.  Vegetables  are  shown  by  some  of 
the  best  gardeners  in  the  country.  The  finest 
collection  of  eight  kinds  is  that  from  Mr.  Miles, 
Lord  Carington's  gardener  at  Wycombe,  so  well 
known  as  a  successful  exhibitor.  Mr.  Richard's 
second  collection  from  Somerley  is  a  credit  to 
him,  and  among  other  collections  shown  are  some 
uncommonly  fine  examples,  and  all  are  remaik- 
able  for  the  adnurable  selections  of  sorts.  The 
classes  for  Pears  arc  good,  and  the  finest  cxhibi 
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on  varieties  are  shown  grandly.  Potatoes, 
Onions,  Cauliflowers,  and  Tomatoes  are  good. 
Another  is  a  good  competition  for  Messrs.  Sutton's 
prizes  for  collections  of  vegetables,  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitor  being  Mr.  Miles.  Further  com- 
ments upon  the  fruit  and  vegetables  we  must  leave 
for  a  future  number. 

Implement  Show. 

MEDALS  AW.\KDED. 

There  is  a  great  exhibition  of  garden  structures, 
api)liances,  and  implements — one  of  the  largest 
displays  that  have  been  brought  together  by  the 
society.  The  exhibits  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  park,  and  we  imagine  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  article  that  has  the  remotest  connection  with 
horticulture  that  could  not  be  found.  As  the  ex- 
hibits are  so  numerous,  we  are  only  able  to  give  a 
list  of  those  exhibitors  in  the  various  classes  who 
have  i-eceived  awards  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press.  The  gold  medal  for  the  largest  and  best 
display  is  taken  by  Messrs.  Foster  &  Pearson,  of 
Beeston,  who  occupy  a  large  area  with  a  multi- 
tude of  structures  and  appliances.  In  the  class 
for  the  best  modes  of  heating  a  small  conservatory, 
Messrs.  Halliday  have  won  the  silver  medal  with 
their  "Perryshire"  boiler,  while  Messrs.  Messenger 
take  the  bronze  medal  in  the  same  class.  Mr. 
Watson,  of  St.  Albans,  is  awarded  a  certificate  for 
his  new  gas  stove  and  apparatus.  The  awards  of 
the  larger  boilers  will  not  be  made  until  after  the 
boiler  trials,  which  are  still  taking  place.  In  the 
class  for  hot-water  piping,  modes  of  fixing  it, 
Messrs.  Foster  &  Pearson  win  the  silver  medal, 
and  Messrs.  Messenger  take  the  bronze  medal. 
The  silver  medal  for  a  plant  house,  vinery,  cr 
orchard  house  is  taken  by  Messrs.  Foster  &  Pear- 
son, the  bronze  medal  in  the  same  class  by  Messrs. 
Peel  &  Sons,  Wood  (ireen,  London.  Another 
bronze  medal  is  taken  by  Messrs.  Stewart  &  Jack 
for  their  cheap  portable  plant  house,  while 
Messrs.  Halliday  are  commended.  The  judges 
selected  for  a  sliver  medal  the  ornamental 
conservatory  shown  by  Messrs.  Richardson  & 
Co.,  Darlington,  and  a  silver  medal  is  also 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Halliday  for  their  ornamental 
conservatory.  A  bronze  medal  is  taken  in  the 
same  class  by  Messrs.  Wrinch,  of  Ipswich. 
In  the  class  for  mo^■able  plant  pits  or  frames, 
Messrs.  Halliday  &  Co.,  of  Middleton,  are  awarded 
a  silver  medal  for  some  excellent  structures,  to 
which  we  shall  allude  in  a  future  number.  Messrs. 
Foster  &  Pearson  and  Mr.  J.  Webster,  of  Waver- 
tree,  also  take  silver  medals  ;  while  bronze  medals 
are  taken  by  Messrs.  Crispin,  of  Bristol,  Messrs. 
Wrinch,  and  Messrs.  Richardson.  The  silver 
medal  for  improvements  in  glazinj  is  awarded  to 
Mr.  S.  Deards,  of  Harlow,  for  his  Victoria  Dry 
Glazing,  and  Messrs.  Crespin  take  a  bronze 
medal.  Lawn  mowers  are  very  plentifully  shown, 
but  no  awards  were  made  in  those  constructed  for 
horses.  Hand  mowers  are  shown  by  about  a  dozen 
exhibitors,  a  silver  medal  for  lightness  of  working 
being  awarded  to  the  Chadborn  &  Coldwell  Manu- 
facturing Company  for  their  "  Excelsior  " ;  Messrs. 
Barford  and  Perkins,  Peterborough,  take  a  silver 
medal  also  for  their  new  "(iodiva"  machine; 
The  Standard  Manufacturing  Company,  Derliiy, 
take  a  bronze  medal  for  cutlery,  which  includes  a 
great  variety  of  tools.  In  the  class  for  garden 
pottery,  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Weston-super-Mare, 
has  a  large  display,  and  wins  a  silver  medal,  and 
Mr.  Crute  is  also  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  his 
new  "Chrysanthemum  pot"  and  other  patterns 
of  pottery.  For  garden  tools,  Messrs.  Glassey, 
Liverpool,  take  a  bronze  medal,  as  do  also 
Messrs.  Leedham  and  Heaton,  of  Leeds  ;  while 
Mr.  Swete,  of  Worcester,  and  J\Ir.  Drummond,  of 
Bridgnorth,  are  commended,  the  latter  for  his 
patent  turf-cutting  machine.  Messrs.  Bramham, 
of  Liverpool,  take  the  silver  medal  in  the  class 
for  wirework,  and  Messrs.  Brooks,  Manchester, 
and  Messrs.  Peake,  of  Liverpool,  win  bronze 
medals  in  the  same  class.  The  silver  medal  for 
garden  seats  is  taken  by  Mr.  Ciesar,  of  Knutsford, 
and  the  bronze  by  Messrs.  ^^'rinch.  The  only 
exhibitors  of  meteorological  instruments  are 
Messrs.   Joseph  Davis  and  Co.,  Kennington  Park 


Road,  who  win  a  silver  medal.  A  bronze  medal  for 
garden  engines,  &c.,  is  taken  by  Messrs.  Barford 
and  Perkins  for  their  "water  ballast"  barrows, 
and  Messrs.  Crispin  are  commended  for  their 
patent  syringe.  A  bronze  medal  is  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Halliday  for  decorations  for  conservatories, 
which  consist  of  ornamental  tiles  for  flooring. 
Messrs.  White,  of  Edgware  Road,  take  a  silver 
medal  for  garden  tenting,  shading  material,  &c., 
and  Messrs.  Richardson  are  commended  for  their 
Parisian  greenhouse  blinds.  Mr.  Pinches,  of 
Oxenden  Street,  London,  takes  a  silver  medal  for 
his  now  well  known  stamped  zinc  labels.  In  the 
miscellaneous  class,  bronze  medals  are  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Bennett,  Liverpool,  for  wirework,  to  Jlr. 
Freeman,  Stockport,  for  ornamental  rockery  stone ; 
while  commendations  are  accorded  to  Mr.  Har- 
kin  for  teak  Orchid  baskets,  &c. ;  to  Mr.  Sydney, 
Liverpool,  for  "  parcel  post  "  flower  boxes;  to  the 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Tonbridge,  for  a  new  insecticide  and  syring- 
ing stand ;  to  Messrs.  Richai'dson  for  various  ex- 
hibits; to  Mr.  Bloxham,  Bletclilej',  for  a  new 
fumigator;  to  Messrs.  Blake  &  Mackenzie,  Liver- 
pool, for  postal  flower  and  plant  boxes. 

A  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  FETE. 

The  annual  fete  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  took 
place  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  under  most 
favourable  auspices.  The  weather  was  delightfully 
fine,  and  the  grounds,  conservatory,  and  marquee 
were  crowded  with  visitors.  The  illuminations  were 
never  more  brilliant,  no  fewer  than  30,000  lamps  being 
brought  into  use.  The  exhibits  were  of  the  usuil 
character ;  prizes  were  offered  for  the  floral  decora- 
tion of  the  dinner  table  (several  classes),  arrange- 
ments of  flowers  for  sideboard  and  for  recesses, 
hanging  baskets,  bouquets,  & -■.  In  the  awarding  of 
the  prizes  for  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner  table 
the  judges  seemed  disposed  to  favour  quiet  colours  ; 
most  of  the  arrangements  were  neat,  though  in  some 
cases  somewhat  crowded.  Mr.  Peacock,  of  Sudbury 
House,  Hammersmith,  brought  together  a  very  fire 
collection  of  Orchids  (consisting  chiefly  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  Masdevallias,  and  Cattlpy.as),  which  received 
much  attention.  A  similar  exh  bi  ion  was  also  made 
by  Messrs.  Sander,  St.  Albans,  and  Mr.  William 
Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  showed  a  nice  group  of 
Roses.  There  was  the  usual  extensive  exhibition  of 
vases  for  the  purposes  of  floral  decoration,  and  some 
table  aquariums  attracted  a  large  share  of  attention. 


NOTES  OFJTHE  WEEK. 

Calanthe  natalensis. — This  new  introduction 
is  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  where  it  flowered  last 
year  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  and  was  figured 
in  the  Bofaiiieal  Mai/aziiie.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  group  of  the  genus  as  C.  masuca,  C.  veratri- 
folia,  and  C'.  furcata,  but  is  distinguished  by  its 
])ale  violet  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  erect  tall 
spikes  springing  up  with  the  new  foliage.  It  is  a 
pretty  plant,  and  quite  equal  in  beauty  to  tho 
above  named  sorts. 

Olearia  macrodonta  and  'Veronica  Haasti. 
I  send  you  herewith  flowering  specimens  of  these 
two  shrubs.  The  first  was  sent  to  me  two  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  under  the  name  of  Olearia 
dentata,  but  I  at  once  saw  that  it  could  not  be 
that  species,  as  its  foliage  in  nowise  resembled  that 
of  the  plant  figured  under  that  name  in  vol.  xcviii. 
of  the  Botanical  Maijazini:,  t.  51173,  and  the  correct 
name  has  been  since  determined  at  Kew.  My 
plant  jjroduced  a  single  truss  of  bloom  last  year, 
but  failed  to  open  properly  ;  this  year,  however,  it 
is  covered  with  bloom,  and  is  an  exceedingly  orna- 
mental shrub,  and  seems  to  be  perfectly  hardy. 
The  little  Veronica  is  from  New  Zealand,  and 
came  to  me  under  the  name  of  \'.  Colensoi,  but  I 
believe  Haasti  to  be  its  correct  name. — W.  E.  G. 

Acineta  densa. — This  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  eight  species  of  Acineta  now  known, 
and  it  is  also  one  of  the  easiest  to  keep  in  liealth 
if  planted  in  peat  and  Sphagnum  in  a  roomy  teak 
basket,  and  suspended  near  the  glass  in  a  tropical 
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house.  A  plant  of  it  at  Kew  is  now  bearing  two 
tine  drooping  spikes  of  flowers,  which  are  as  large 
as  the  tiowers  of  the  Dove  Orchid,  but  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  flowers  are  borne  on  eacli 
raceme.  The  colour  is  bright  yellow,  with  nu- 
merous jieppery  dots  of  crimson  on  the  inside,  and 
blood-red  blotches  on  the  lobes  of  the  lip.  The 
flowers  usually  remain  fresh  on  the  plant  about  a 
month.  A  remarkable  feature  in  this  species  is 
the  length  of  time  the  flower-spikes  take  to  mature 
after  hrst  aiipearing,  the  plant  at  Kew  having 
pushed  the  spikes  just  now  expanding  as  early  as 
last  December.  The  Acinetas,  Stanhoiieas,  Bate- 
raannias,  and  several  Peristerias  develop  their 
flower-scapes  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  they  grow  downwards ;  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  grow  such  plants  in  open  baskets,  so 
that  the  spikes  may  grow  on  unimpeded.  -When 
pots  or  pans  are  used  for  these  plants  it  often 
hajipens  that  their  flower-scapes  are  ruined  before 
the  discovery  is  made  tliat  they  have  grown  down 
into  the  pot. 

Oncidium  Lanceanum. — There  are  very  good 
and  also  very  bad  varieties  of  this  noble  Oncid, 
Lut  fortunately  the  former  are  oftenest  seen  in 
gardens.  If  some  one  could  tell  us  what  it  is 
exactly  that  this  Orchid  requires  to  keep  it  thriv- 
ing in  this  country,  what  a  popular  plant  it  might 
become,  as  no  one  could  resist  the  rich  beauty  and 
delicious  odour  of  its  flowers.  The  leaves  also  are 
not  unattractive,  being  very  large,  thick,  and 
leathery,  and  thickly  mottled  wdth  purple-brown 
on  a  green  ground.  The  flowers  have  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  keeping  perfectly  fresh  on  the 
plant  for  over  a  month  after  they  open.  A  speci- 
men of  this  species  may  now  bo  seen  in  flower  at 
Kew,  along  with  various  other  handsome-flowered 
Oncidiums. 

Scuticaria  Steeli  and  S.  Hadweni  are  both 
of  that  class  of  Orchids  which  are  peculiar  in 
having  long  terete  foliage  growing  downwards, 
and  ot  which  these  and  Oncidium  .Jonesianum  are 
the  most  attractive  as  flowering  plants.  S.  Steeli 
has  a  zigzag  rhizome,  from  which  spring  numerous 
long  flagelliform  leaves,  their  length  on  strong 
plants  being  from  .S  feet  to  4  feet.  The  flowers 
are  developed  from  the  base  of  the  ripened  growth 
and  are  on  short  scapes,  two  or  three  tiowers  being 
the  usual  number  on  each  ;  they  are  as  large  as 
the  flowers  of  Cattleya  intermedia,  their  colour 
being  cream-yellow  with  numerous  large  blotches 
of  reddi.sh  brown,  except  on  the  labellum,  which 
is  striped  with  deep  crimson.  S.  Hadweni  has 
shorter  leaves  (about  \h  feet)  and  one-flowered 
scapes,  the  flowers  being  smaller,  darker  in  colour, 
whilst  the  lip  is  blotched  instead  of  striped. 
Both  species  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  at  Kew. 
They  are  natives  of  South  America,  and  require 
an  intermediate  temperature  with  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere during  early  summer  when  they  are  in 
active  growth.  The  plant  of  S.  Steeli  at  Kew  is 
an  exceptionally  fine  variety. 

GrifiBnia  Blumenavia. — There  are  seven  or 
eight  species  of  tliis  genus  of  Brazilian  bulbous 
plants,  and  most  of  them  are  in  cultivation  with 
us,  though  one  seldom  sees  them  in  flower.  The 
best  of  the  lot  is  the  species  here  named,  which 
has  been  known  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
which  flowers  freely  in  midsummer  if  grown  in  a 
stove  and  kept  moist  all  through  the  spring,  with- 
holding water  from  September  till  February, 
when  the  plants  should  be  placed  on  a  dry  shelf 
in  a  temperature  of  55°  or  00°.  It  has  oblong 
lanceolate  foliage  G  inches  long,  dark  green,  the 
nerves  prominent  and  suggesting  the  Lattice  plant. 
The  flower-scape  is  erect,  shining,  brown-red,  and 
bears  an  imibel  of  six  or  eight  flowers,  which  are 

2  inches  long  and  wide,  Amaryllis-like,  except 
that  the  lowest  petal  is  smaller  than  the  others  : 
the  colour  is  white,  with  streaks  and  veins  of 
purplish  rose.  The  anthers  vary  in  length  and  are 
curved  upwards  at  the  points.  A  plant  of  this 
species  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Btgonia  house  at 
Kew.     G.  hyacinthina  has  blue  and  white  flowers 

3  inches  across. 

Dasylirion  aorotrichum.  — A  specimen  of 
this  saw-leaved  Mexican  Lily  is  now  in  flower  in 


the  succulent  house  at  Kew.  It  has  a  stem  5  feet 
higli,  hidden  by  the  persistent  dead  leaves  which 
liang  about  it,  and  bearing  a  large  head  of  dark 
green  serrated  foliage,  which  is  straight  as  Yucca 
leaves,  and  bears  upon  its  tips  tufts  of  brown 
fibre;  hence  the  name  acrotrichum,  which  signifies 
bearded  tips.  The  flower-spike  is  at  present  12 
feet  high  and  the  upper  half  of  it  stands  above  the 
roof  of  the  house.  The  flowers  are  all  female  and 
are  not  unlike  the  fruit  of  Rhubarb,  being  arranged 
on  numerous  erect  branchlets,  and  having  winged 
angular  ovaries.  A  plant  of  the  other  sex  flowered 
in  the  same  house  last  year.  The  growth  of  the 
flower-scaije  is  very  rapid,  careful  measurements 
showing  that  this  specimen  now  at  Kew  grew  from 
5  inches  to  G  inches  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Thysanotus  multiflorus  is  a  jiretty  flowered 
plant  belonging  to  the  same  section  of  the  great 
Lily  family  as  Arthroputliuni  and  t'yanell.a.  There 
are  some  score  of  species  of  Thysanotus,  all  of  them 
Australian,  and  several  have  been  introduced  into 
this  country  at  various  times,  but  have  proved 
unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  fugaciousness  of  their 
flowers,  which  do  not  expand,  except  under  the 
influence  of  bright  sunlight,  and  then  last  only  a 
few  hours.  T.  multiflorus  forms  a  tuft  of  linear 
grassy  foliage  with  a  thick  keel  and  about  a  foot 
long,  and  they  are  clustered  in  the  same  way  as 
an  ordinary  Rush.  The  flower-scapes  are  nearly 
erect,  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  bear  crowded 
tufts  of  flowers  1  inch  across  ;  the  petals  are 
broad  and  spreading  like  a  Marica,  and  their 
margins  have  a  deep  fringe  of  soft  silky  hairs  so 
prettily  arranged  that  the  flower  seems  more  like 
the  extravagant  work  of  some  milliner  than 
Nature's  handiwork.  When  in  flower  this  plant 
is  a  very  beautiful  object.  We  saw  a  fine  potful 
of  it  at  Kew  tlie  other  day  in  the  Cape  house. 

Ardisia  mamillata. — The  only  species  of 
Ardisia  that  may  be  termed  a  garden  plant  at 
present  is  A.  crenata  (generally  written  crenulata), 
although  a  great  many  other  kinds  have  been  in- 
troduced at  various  times,  and  a  few  of  these,  such 
as  A.  japonica,  a  hardy  little  shrub,  with  numerous 
stems  and  bright  red  berries,  A.  polyceiihala  and 
A.  humilis,  both  tropical  Indian  jilants,  which 
bear  black,  shining  Currant-like  fruits,  maybe  met 
with  in  a  few  collections.  At  Kew,  these  and 
other  kinds  are  cultivated,  and  to  the  numerous 
species  there  represented  the  above  named  new 
species  from  Hong  Kong  has  lately  been  added. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  4  inches,  and  has 
an  erect  stem,  clothed  with  ovate,  thick  woolly 
leaves,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with 
thousands  of  raised  dots,  each  crowned  with  a 
silky  hair.  The  flowering  branches  are  axillary,  as 
in  A.  crenata,  3  inches  long,  with  a  few  small 
leaves  near  the  end,  where  tlie  flowers  are  arranged 
in  umbels  ;  they  are  bell-shaped,  half  an  inch 
across,  ivory  white,  with  small  rose  coloured  dots, 
the  little  pyramid  of  anthers  in  the  middle  being 
yellow.  There  is  much  beauty  in  the  foliage  of 
this  plant,  and  in  the  flowers,  too,  which  though 
not  large,  are  jirettily  formed  and  coloured.  It 
requires  stove  treatment. 

Cliantlius  Dampieri  (Sturt's  Glory  Pea). — It 
is  only  rarely  that  this  plant  flowers  in  places 
generally  accessible  to  gardeners,  and  we  there- 
fore note  with  pleasure  a  fine  flowering  specimen 
of  it  in  the  conservatory  at  Kew.  No  plant, 
perhaps,  has  tantalised  cultixators  so  much  as 
this,  for  it  is  apparently  easily  grown  till  nearly 
ready  to  flower,  but  there  it  usually  stops  and 
suddenly  dies,  turning  black  at  the  base  and 
perishing  at  the  root  in  a  few  hours.  No  one  has 
yet  accounted  for  this  sudden  fatality  in  this 
plant,  but  whatever  its  cause  it  is  obvious  that 
now  and  then  it  is  avoided,  and  a  beautiful 
flowering  plant  is  (he  result.  Someone  wrote 
that  by  grafting  this  species  when  in  a  seedling 
stage  on  to  a  young  plant  of  C.  puniceus  success 
in  flowering  it  would  be  almost  certain.  The 
suggestion  seems  good  and  worth  a  trial.  C. 
Dampieri  is  a  native  of  the  desert  regions  of 
Australia.  It  forms  an  erect  herbaceous  shrub 
with  pinnate  silky  leaves  anil  axillary  peduncles 
of    large    bright    scarlet    flowers,   with    a    large 


shining  black  boss  at  the  base  of  the  standard. 
Such  a  plant  is  incapable  of  being  seen  by  means 
of  a  description,  and  to  those  who  have  lieard  of 
Sturt's  Glory  Pea,  but  have  not  seen  it  alive,  the 
specimen  at  Kew  would  be  worth  a  long  journey 
to  see. 

ftuisqualis  indica  is  a  scandent  stove  shrub 
with  long  main  branches,  from  which  are  developed 
short  branchlets  with  the  leaves  arranged  opposite 
in  pairs,  so  that  at  first  sight  one  would  call. the 
plant  pinnate-leaved,  and  not  unlike  Wistaria. 
The  flowers  are  in  a  terminal  bunch  on  these 
branchlets,  and  they  have  long  thin  tubes  with  a, 
spreading  limb  1  inch  across,  and  formed  like 
Ixoras,  but  having  five  instead  of  four  petals.  On 
first  opening,  the  flowers  aie  creamy  white,  and 
about  half  the  size  of  mature  ones,  which  are 
coloured  a  beautiful  Indian  red,  margined  with 
orange.  A  delicious  fragrance  is  given  off  by  the 
flowers,  particularly  after  they  have  been  cut  and 
pUiced  in  water,  so  that  on  this  account  alone 
they  are  worth  growing.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  plant  is  a  shy  bloomer  in  this  country, 
although  in  India,  where  it  is  a  common  garden 
plant,  it  flowers  most  freely.  A  large  plant  in 
the  Palm  house  at  Kew  is  now  blooming',  but  it  is 
in  an  exceptionally  sunny  position,  and  is  never 
shaded ;  whereas  plants  in  a  less  favoured  aspect 
have  ne\er  borne  flowers.  The  genus  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Combretums.  Its  peculiar  habit  of 
changing  the  colour  of  its  flowers  from  white  to 
red  is  remarkable.  In  India  it  is  known  as  the 
Rangoon  Creeper. 


QUESTIONS. 

SiO;.— Grey  Moss  on  Rhododendrons.— Can  any  ot 

your  readers  tell  me  the  e  luse  of  fjfrey  Moas  appearing  some- 
times on  the  wood  of  Rhodorlendrons  and  hardy  .Azalea-S? 
What  is  the  best  euro  for  it  ? — Sl'otia. 

5.^.0ij.— Stocks  in  Hyde  Park.— A  lady  tells  me  that 
when  in  London  last  mouth  she  saw  the  g.irdeners  in  Hyde 
Park  bedding  out  in  one  bed  some  very  strong  dwarf  jmrple 
Stocks,  then  in  flower,  mixed  with  Mignonette  plants.  I 
shall  thank  some  of  your  readers  very  mueli  if  they  will  tell 
me  what  Stocks  they  were  and  how  they  arc  managed  so  as 
to  have  them  iu  flower  at  l>edding-out  time.  -R. 

5  .07.— Runners  from  "blind  "  Strawberries.— I 

shall  be  glad  if  some  of  your  readers  could  give  me  an  answer 
to  the  following  query  :  1  made  a  good  plantation  of  British 
Queen  Strawberrie-s  last  year,  but  they  were  Kate,  as  the  season 
was  so  dry.  They  have  grown  well,  however,  but  are  throw- 
ing up  no  ttower  buds.  If  I  take  eirly  runners  from  these 
blind  plants,  .arc  such  pi  \nts  .likely  to  become  blind  them- 
selves?—E.  M. 


LATE  NOTES. 

Yellow  Scotch  Roses (-Vra.  irifimii).  — Verybciuliful 
flowers  ;  tiner  than  we  have  hitherto  seen. 

Seedling  Single  Rose  {ii.  Lc-Jhaiiu-i). — Flowers  were 
so  withered  on  arrival,  that  we  could  not  form  an  opinion  of 
the  variety. 

Books  ( ^f>-^.  tl. ).  — We  do  not  know  of  a  work  of  the  descrip- 
tion you  mention.  Johnson  "s  "Gardener's  Dictionary  "  may 
suit  you,  but  it  is  much  above  the  price  you  name. 

Seedling'  Pansy  (.J.,  Cn/i'mm).— Your  T.  M.  B.ames 
Pansy  i-s  bright  in  colour  and  large  in  size,  but  defeeiivc  in 
form— at  least,  from  a  fl..>ri:t's  standard. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  (0  S.  Crairi>lia!i).—A\i 
extremely  pretty  variety,  which  may  be  best  described  as  an 
edged  petaled  roseum,  the  broad  white  margin  being  so  con- 
spicuous In  contrast  with  the  violet-purple  body  colour.  The 
Odontoglossum  seems  to  be  O.  Ebreubergi. 

Papaver  orientale.— Can  sorceone learned  in  Poppies 
set  us  right  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  two  grand-flowered, 
but  undoubtedly  distinctive,  Poppies  grown  imder  the 
designations  of  bracteatum  and  orientate?  I  call  the  large 
orange-scarlet  kind  bracteatum.  and  the  dtep  crimson- 
scarlet  orientale.  and  yet  I  have  doubts  as  to  the  corrcetness 
of  t'lese  appellations. — A. 

Names  of  plants. —  If.  B.  //.—I,  Reseda  luteola:  '2,  Fu- 

maria  officinalis  :  3,  Stellaria  Holoste.a. C,  Jl. — 1,  Tr.ides- 

cantia    virginica ;    2,    Campanvila   glomerata ;  :i,    Biiddleia 

globosa  ;  4,  variety  of  Iris  variegata. C,  C— Calyeanthus 

occidentalis. IC.  .V,  — Lycaste  Deppei. ^f,  S.  {Tudii/).— 

1,  Dicentra  e.\imia ;  2.  Dimorphotheca  pluvial  is  ;  3,  Agplc- 

nium  Adiantum-uigrum;  4,  apparently  Aira  ca^spitosn. 

/.   JC.  A'.— Luzula  nivea. A/.  A't»'/i(>/,srt/i.— Eutoea  viscida. 

R.    V.  li-  .y.— Habenatia  chlorantha. A'.  /*<>*»/<.— Scilla 

peruviana. St.  ratrlct:  -OxhHs  acetosella. 1,  Cami>a- 

nula    pusilla ;  2,  1  Veronica    longifolia    var.  ;    :i,    species   of 

Achillea;  4,  I^ysimacbia  ciliata. 7.  D.  -  Pajony  had  shed. 

its  petals,  so  could  not  name. 

PiKU  atStanstead  Park,  Forest  Hi. I.  James  Lainc  lato  of, 
Tarbut,  Koss-shiro,  and  brother  o£  John  I.aing,  aged  &  years.' 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

PINES  FOR  PROFITABLE  PLANTING. 

For  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  now  the 
Corsican  Fir  has  been  more  or  less  planted  up 
and  down  the  country,  and  the  testimony  of 
those  who  liave  grown  it  or  seen  it  grown  has 
been  almo.st  uniformly  in  its  favour.  Both  in 
The  Garden  and  in  its  contemporaries,  too,  has 
this  tree  been  highly  praised  of  late  as  being 
the  best  Fir  to  plant  for  timber,  and  everywhere 
nurserymen  are  multiplying  their  stock  of  it  as 
fast  as  they  can,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  not  last 
enough,  to  meet  the  demand.  When,  therefore, 
one  reads  statements  like  those  of  "J.  F."  (p.  589), 
to  the  effect  that  this  Fir  "  will  not  compare  in 
quality  with  the  Scotch  Pine,  except  one,  and 
that  ornamental  only,"  one  is  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  writer  is  totally  unfamiliar  with 
the  qualities  of  the  tree  he  cimdemns.  So  far  as 
I  have  seen  or  heard,  the  Corsican  Fir  is  not 
more  ornamental  than  the  Scotch,  for  there  your 
correspondent  is  in  error  also ;  but  in  England, 
and  especially  in  the  midlands,  where  I  am  best 
acquainted  with  it,  it  beats  the  Scotch  Fir  as  a 
rapid  grower  iu  bulk  of  timber  for  the  same  time, 
and  it  will  grow  either  in  the  shelter  or  exposure 
as  well  or  better  than  the  Scotch,  and  this  I  can 
prove  to  anyone  who  is  open  to  believe  the 
testimony  of  their  own  eyes.  As  to  the  quality 
of  the  timber,  it  is  admittedly  superior  to  the 
Scotch  where  used,  and  its  much  more  resinous 
habit  in  a  young  state  in  this  country  indicates 
tliat  much  also.  I  would  like  your  correspondent, 
"J.  F.,"  to  find,  if  he  can,  a  Scotch  Fir  of  the 
same  age  as  the  Corsican  at  Kew  (and  lately 
shown  in  The  Garden)  and  grown  under  similar 
conditions  that  will  match  it  for  size  and 
symmetry.  I  offer  also  to  procure  him  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  Corsican  Fir  on  some  of 
the  most  bleak  moorland  spots  in  Yorkshire, 
not  hundreds,  but  a  thousand  or  more  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  where  it  beats  the  Scotch  Fir, 
except  in  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  it  grows  so 
much  faster  in  such  situation^,  that  it  is  sooner 
blown  to  one  side  by  the  wind,  unless  planted 
thickly.  I  was  over  our  hitjh  moorland  planta- 
tion the  other  day,  and  could  not  help  admiring 
the  fine  free  growth  and  lustrous  foliage  of  the 
Corsican  Fir,  planted  alternately  with  the  Scotch, 
and  everyone  who  has  seen  our  plantations  has 
done  the  same.  I  took  one  of  the  best  known  of 
our  nurseiymen  tree  growers  over  these  planta- 
tions last  year,  and  he  said  to  me  that  he,  too, 
had  had  doubts  about  the  Corsican  Fir,  but  the 
sight  of  our  plantation  had  dispelled  them  for 
ever,  and  he  writes  me  that  he  is  doing  every- 
thing to  multiply  his  stock.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
"J.  F.'s"  fine  sounding  phrases  about  "acclima- 
tisation" and  "legitimate naturalisation"arewoith 
so  much  as  he  would  have  us  believe.  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the  oldest  and  best 
Larch  forests  in  this  country  are  those  that  have 
been  acclimatised — that  is,  raised  from  foreign 
seed — while  those  younger  plantations  from  home- 
raised  seed  are  the  most  diseased.  It  is  not  the 
earlier,  but  the  later  plantations  that  are  most 
affected  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  any  data  to  show  that  Firs  from  home- 
raised  seeds,  i.e.,  legitimately  naturalised,  are 
any  better,  if  as  good,  as  those  raised  from  foreign, 
but  more  perfectly  matured,  seed.  The  testimony 
of  nurserymen  goes  to  prove  that  good  foreign 
seed  of  most  kinds  of  trees  produces  the  finest 
plants  for  the  first  few  years  at  least,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  become  worse 
than  the  others  later  on.  This  was  told  me  once 
when  I  was  remarking  on  the  height  and  vigour 
of  a  cpiarter  of  young  Oaks  from  French  seed 
compared  to  another  quarter  from  Englisli  seed 


the  difference  being  remarkable ;  when  I  after- 
wards saw  a  heap  of  French  Acorns  lying  in  a 
shed  in  the  same  nursery  and  compared  them 
with  our  own,  the  explanation  was  clear,  for  the 
French  Acorns  were  very  much  larger  and  finer 
in  every  way.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  a 
starved  or  debilitated  race  of  trees  or  animals  can 
produce  a  healthy  offspring,  however  much  they 
may  be  naturalised.  It  is  observed  by  authorities 
on  such  subjects  that  the  first  generation  of 
transplanted  members  of  the  human  family  are, 
as  a  rule,  the  most  vigorous,  and  that  the  off- 
spring degenerate  afterwards,  as  witness  the 
European  in  India  and  other  countries  and  vice- 
versa,  and  in  all  probability  the  rule  applies  also 
to  trees  and  plants.  Yorkshireman. 


The  time  to  fell  Oak.— "W.  B.  H."  last 
week,  in  speaking  of  Oak  bark,  indirectly  raises  a 
rather  important  point,  viz.,  the  time  at  which 
Oak  timber  should  be  felled.  It  is,  I  presume, 
pretty  generally  conceded  that  the  only  ground 
upon  which  felling  Oak  late  in  the  spring  is  carried 
on  ii  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
harvesting  the  bark.  The  prices  given  last  week 
will,  I  believe,  very  fairly  represent  the  range  of 
the  bark  market  this  season.  If  so,  where  is  the 
profit  after  all  expenses  have  been  defrayed  ? 
There  is  something  in  what  "VV.  B.  H."  says 
about  givinij  all  the  employment  possible  to  the 
hands  on  the  estate,  but  if  bark-peeling  leaves 
no  profit,  it  would  be  as  well  to  divert  the  labour 
into  some  other  channel.  The  question  is  cer- 
tainly one  for  consideration.  When  bark  was 
realising  £5  or  £G  per  ton,  it  would  have  been, 
without  doubt,  a  bad  policy  to  have  cut  the  trees 
so  as  to  lose  it  :  but  now  the  circumstances  are 
entirely  different.  The  objections  to  felling  in 
the  spring  and  peeling  are,  I  take  to  be,  that  the 
work  is  going  on  when  the  hands  could  be  em- 
ployed about  other  things,  and  the  damage  done 
to  the  Grass  and  crops  in  the  field  and  the  young 
growth  in  plantations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
not,  I  suppose,  be  disputed  that  the  wood  of  the 
winter-felled  tree  is  at  least  equal  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  spring-felled  one.  That  the  sap-wood 
of  the  former  is  more  durable  is  pretty  generally 
accepted.  In  addition  to  these  points,  horse 
labour  is  generally  more  available  in  the  winter 
season.  When  the  price  of  bark  lises  enough  to 
leave  a  fair  margin,  the  stripping  could  be  resumed, 
but  at  present  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of  con- 
tinuing the  system  of  spring  felling. — D.  J.  Yeo. 

Variety  in  the  Firs. — I  see  someone  is  writ- 
ing elsewhere  to  further  multiply  the  "  varieties  " 
of  the  Scotch  Firs.  It  has  long  been  believed  that 
there  are  a  red  and  a  white-wooded  variety  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  the  red-wooded  kind  is 
believed  to  be  the  better  of  the  two,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  are  constant.  Both  sorts  are  said 
to  come  from  the  seed  of  either  variety.  Nursery- 
men do  not  select  their  stock,  and  in  every  planta- 
tion of  Scotch  Firs  several  varieties,  as  indicated 
by  the  foliage  and  general  appearance,  may  easily 
be  picked  out,  and  if  anyone  chooses  to  give  them 
a  name,  plenty  of  "varieties"  could  be  found. 
Mostly  all  kinds  of  trees  vary  considerably,  but  it 
is  more  apparent  in  some  of  the  Firs  than  in  others, 
and  noted  botanical  authorities  have  even  dis- 
covered as  many  as  three  distinct  species — s^>cfje.s-, 
mark  you— from  examples  from  one  and  the  same 
tree,  the  specimens  having  been  gathered  from 
the  top,  bottom,  and  under  branches.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  Fir  (Abies  firma), 
dried  specimens  of  which  were  respectively  labelled 
as  distinct  species  before  the  exjjlanation  was 
given.  Experts  might  easily  be  puzzled  also  by 
examples  of  the  growth  of  the  Austrian  Fir,  and 
even  by  examples  of  the  trees.  We  could  show 
half  a  dozen  different  varieties  of  this  I'ine  within 
sight  from  almost  any  one  spot  in  our  young  planta- 
tions, the  trees  being  over  20  feet  in  height.  Some 
are  very  dense  in  habit,  short-jointed  in  the  trunk, 
with  a  rounded  top  and  distinct  foliage,  while 
others  more  resemble  the  Corsican  Fir,  with  all 
shades  of  difference  between.     As  timber  trees 


it  would  certainly  pay  to  select  the  varieties  of 
this  Fir,  because  while  some  are  comparatively 
worthless  in  that  respect,  being  slow  growing  and 
knotty,  others  are  tall  and  clean.  The  Larch,  too,  is 
prolific  of  varieties  in  the  young  state,  but  such 
differences  to  a  great  extent  clisappear  as  the 
trees  grow  old,  and  probably  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference in  their  timber.--YiiKKSHiRE.AiAN. 


OVER-THINNING  IN  PLANTATIONS. 
I  HAVE  before  dwelt  on  this  subject  and  pointed 
out  that  the  main  object  of  foresters  should  be  to 
plant  and  establish  forests  of  useful  timber,  and 
leave  cultural  matters  like  thinning  to  after  con- 
sideration, not  being  of  nearly  so  much  im- 
portance as  some  seem  to  think.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  plantations  of  trees  of 
similar  habit  can  be  grown  to  maturity  without 
any  thinning  at  all,  and  we  will  even  go  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  in  numbers  of  instances  our  planta- 
tions would  have  been  far  better  left  alone  in 
that  resjject  to  thin  themselves.  I  have  lately  ■ 
had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  this  subject  with 
Mr.  Maries,  who  has  studied  to  some  purpose  both  ■ 
the  natural  and  other  forests  in  Japan,  produced 
in  a  climate  like  our  own,  and  who  has  also  had 
even  bnger  experience  in  India  in  both  the  high- 
lands and  lowlands  there.  His  opinion  is,  that 
we  thin  our  woods  far  too  severely.  I  said  to 
him,  "That  is  exactly. the  subject  under  discussion 
at  present  among  foresters  and  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence in  the  future  management  of  our  woods, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will,  as  near  as  you  can, 
give  us  an  idea  how  thick  the  trees  stand  in  a 
natural  forest  of  mature  age."  We  went  into  tho 
woods,  and  coming  to  a  young  plantation  in  which 
the  trees  are  about  10  feet  high  and  eroiakd,  as 
some  good  English  and  Scotcli  foresters  would 
think,  Mr.  Maries  observed,  "  That  is  about  as 
thick  as  the  trees  stand.  In  the  natural  Fir . 
woods  the  trunks  are  perfectly  straight,  and  for 
70  feet  or  100  feet  without  a  branch  or  a  knot,  the 
tops  of  foliage  healing  but  a  small  proportion  to 
the  length  of  trunk,  and  so  crowded  as  to  form  a 
tangled  interlacing  mass  that  makes  it  almost 
dark  underneath  near  the  ground."  Pointing,  in 
another  place,  to  two  Oaks  with  a  quarter  girth 
in  the  middle  of  1'2  inches  or  more,  and  about 
6  feet  asunder,  he  said,  "Firs  of  these  dimensions 
are  never  farther  apart  than  that,  if  as  much  ;  in 
some  places  trunks  are  so  close  you  could  not 
squeeze  your  body  through  between  them,  and  the 
ground  is  a  tangled  mass  of  roots."  He  also  in- 
forms me  that  the  Japanese  foresters  indtate 
Nature,  being  great  tree  jjlanters,  inasmuch  as 
they  plant  thickly  and  do  not  thin.  From  all  I 
could  gather,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  timber 
trees  in  this  country  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  as  thickly  on  the  ground  as  they  do  in 
Japan,  the  species,  climate,  and  all  the  conditions 
being  very  much  alike  in  both  countries.  Look- 
ing at  some  tall  young  Corsican  Firs  twenty-two 
years  planted,  and  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  cubic  bulk, 
I  reckoned  that  at  the  above  rate  1200  could  have 
been  accommodated  on  one  acre  of  ground  at 
least,  and  at  the  present  low  price  of  Larch  their 
value  would  have  lieen  about  £120 — not  a  bad 
investment  on  land  which,  previous  to  being 
planted,  fetched  less  than  £40  in  rental  in  the 
same  time. 

But,  whatever  these  calculations  may  be  worth, 
the  facts  related  show  that  some,  if  not  the  most, 
of  our  plantations  are  over-thinned  in  their 
youth,  because  the  trees  are  left  much  further 
apart  than  the  distances  stated  above,  and  hence 
the  need  for  pruning,  that  should  be  obviated 
altogether.  Yorkshikeman. 


Wood  of  the  Ailanthus. — Of  trees  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  s-iys  an  American  paper,  the 
Ailanthus  is  said  to  be  a  much  more  valuable  one 
than  is  generally  admitted.  For  potts  uo  timber  ia 
better  suited.  The  testimony  of  many  farmers  shows 
that  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  locuit,  and  for  fuel  is 
equal  to  Gak.  It  is  hardy,  grows  rapidly,  and  is  said 
to  be  well  adapted  to  growth  on  the  prairits  in  the 
western  ITnited  States.  In  its  native  county  (China) 
it  often  attairs  a  height  of  17.'>  feet. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature," — Shakespearg. 


SUMMER  FOLIAGE  TINTS. 

At  the  end  of  every  summer  we  generally  hear 
a  good  deal  about  autumn  tints,  but  it  is  not 
often  that  the  same  subject  meets  with  much 
attention  in  summer,  although  tree  tints  then  are 
quite  as  interesting  as  in  autumn.  I  have  been 
watching  for  the  past  few  weeks  the  effects  of 
changes  of  colour  on  a  richly-wooded  landscape, 
and  it  has  been  a  source  of  much  gratification  to 
witness  from  day  to  day  the  varying  hues  of  the 
different  trees.  In  Somerset  the  Larch  is  the 
first  to  herald  the  approach  of  spring  with  its 
refreshing  green.  It  seems  to  start  into  life  and 
beauty  with  much  less  effort  than  many  other 
trees,  and  it  lights  up  the  distant  landscape  in  a 
way  that  is  quite  delightful.  The  Sycamore  and 
Beech  come  ne.xt,  and  add  depth  of  colour  and 
importance  to  their  surroundings.  The  Oak 
quickly  follows,  and  then  day  by  day  the  scene 
changes.  The  variation  in  the  conditions  of 
the  first  stage  of  development  in  the  Oak  is 
somewhat  remarkable  in  different  trees.  Many 
of  them  unfold  their  leaves  with  a  strong  tone 
of  greenish  yellow.  In  others  a  bronzy  aspect 
is  maintained  for  a  time.  Taken  altogether,  no 
trees  differ  so  much  in  the  earlj'  stages  of  their 
leafing  as  Oaks,  and  this,  I  may  remark,  extends 
thoughout  the  sunmier,  although  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree than  during  spring,  according  to  the  character 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know  any 
forest  tree  whose  foliage  is  so  much  influenced  by 
soil  and  season  as  the  English  Oak.  In  the  deep 
sandy  ground  resting  on  the  red  sandstone  in 
this  county  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  it  clothed 
with  light  golden  foliage,  and  this  occurs  more 
frequently  in  dry  summers  than  in  wet  ones.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  imply  that  soil  alone  makes 
this  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  but  soil 
and  climate  together  develop  it.  Trees  which 
partake  of  this  golden  character  are  also 
perhaps  slight  variations  from  the  normal  type. 
However  that  may  be,  I  can  p(iint  to  examples 
upon  the  estate  from  which  1  write,  whose 
characters  are  conspicuously  different  from  those 
of  the  common  variety ;  and  I  look  upon  them  as 
valuable  on  account  of  the  variety  which  they 
afford  in  the  summer  landscape.  On  the  Chest- 
nuts there  is  a  wonderful  wealth  of  foliage,  that 
adds  considerably  to  the  general  effect,  especially 
when  viewed  against  a  background  of  Scotch  Fir. 
If  we  turn  from  plantations  to  park  scenery, 
or  the  more  immediate  surroundings  of  the 
pleasure  grounds,  the  materials  for  observation 
are  not  only  more  numerous,  but,  owing  to  the 
greater  care  bestowed  upon  their  disposition,  their 
effects  are  more  varied  and  striking.  Intending 
planters  may,  therefore,  do  worse  than  take  a 
survey  of  a  place  noted  for  its  collection  of  trees, 
in  order  to  watch  their  aspects  both  in  spring 
and  summer.  A  mind  capable  of  receiving  im- 
pressions will  be  able  to  store  up  much  useful 
information  therefrom  that  should  prove  valuable 
for  future  use.  As  an  example  of  the  kin.l  of 
impressions  I  mean,  I  may  instance  a  beautiful 
group  of  trees  which  I  once  saw,  the  effect  of 
which  remains  indelibly  fixed  upon  my  mind.  It 
had  in  the  foregoing  a  copper  Beech,  a  variegated 
Sycamore,  and  a  Huntingdon  Elm,  planted  pro- 
bably about  fifty  years  ;  therefore  they  were 
stately  trees,  and  in  perfect  health.  In  the  back- 
ground were  a  fine  green-leaved  Beech  and  a  grove 


of  Spanish  Chestnut,  with  an  undergrowth  of 
evergreen  shrubs  of  various  kinds.  The  strong 
contrast  which  the  copper  Beech  made  with  the 
variegated  Sycamore  against  the  light  green 
foliage  of  the  other  trees  in  the  background 
is  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  never  seen  another  instance 
of  ornamental  planting  that  made  on  me  such  a 
lasting  impression.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  no 
place  in  England  contains  better  examples  of  park 
scenery  than  Knole  Park,  near  Sevenoaks.  In 
that  park  there  are  many  judicious  blendings  of 
trees  of  fine  growth  and  handsome  foliage,  well 
distributed  in  regard  to  space ;  and  so  much  has 
been  made  of  the  various  surface  undulations, 
tliat  trees  of  all  forms  and  hues  combine  to  make 
it  a  scene  of  quiet  grandeur.  At  Beauport,  again, 
may  be  seen  what  may  be  done  with  such  a 
simple  subject  as  the  Silver  Birch.  There  it  is 
planted  on  the  brinks  of  charming  dells,  into 
which  its  graceful  branches  dip  in  a  most  pleasing 
manner;  and  I  might  go  on  multiplying  in- 
stances where  pleasing  effects  and  good  combina- 
tions have  been  secured  by  a  judicious  disposition 
of  suitable  subjects  ;  but  sufficient  has  been  said 
to  show  that  good  effects  invariably  follow  wise 
selection  and  treatment.  A  tree  in  itself  may  be 
beautiful,  but  its  beauty  is  further  enhanced 
when  its  surroundings  are  such  as  to  render  it 
still  more  conspicuous.  A  variegated  Sycamore 
standing  alone  is  only  a  second-rate  object ;  but, 
associated  with  other  trees  different  from  it  in 
colour,  it  becomes  strikingly  beautiful. 

In  order  to  secure  a  full  measure  of  success  in 
planting  for  the  purpose  of  creating  distinct 
features  in  the  landscape,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  characters  of  the  trees  it  is 
desirable  to  use.  I  may  therefore  mention  a  few 
groups  of  trees  which,  in  point  of  habit  of  growth 
and  colour  of  foliage,  are  capable  of  creating 
diverse  features.  The  first  I  sliall  mention  con- 
sists of  Ilex,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Weeping  Birch, 
and  English  Elm.  "Whether  this  group  is  seen 
close  at  hand  or  in  the  distance,  the  subjects  of 
which  it  consist  are  of  such  a  diverse  character, 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  please  even  the  most 
critical.  The  Deodar,  Turkey  Oak,  and  green 
Sycamore  also  make  a  distinct  group.  Ilex,  Fern- 
leaved  Beech,  Picea  Nordmanniana,  and  the 
English  Oak  likewise  make  an  imposing  group. 
The  Balsam  Poplar,  Silver  Poplar,  Horse  Chestnut, 
and  scarlet  Maple  are  also  interesting  trees  for 
this  style  of  planting,  the  last-named  being 
particularly  conspicuous  both  in  spring  and 
autumn.  The  evergreen  Oak,  Horse  Chestnut, 
and  Huntingdon  Elm  make  a  picturesque  group, 
both  as  regards  habit  of  growth  and  colour  of 
foliage.  The  peculiar  grey-green  which  over- 
spreads the  Oak  is  as  distinct  from  other  trees  as 
tlie  tree  is  remarkable  in  outline.  Tlie  devia- 
tions amongst  the  forms  of  trees  when  judiciously 
disposed  are  very  striking,  and  when  to  that  is 
added  diversity  of  foliage,  strong  contrasts  are 
the  result ;  and  there  is  no  time  in  the  whole 
year  when  these  are  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  leafy 
month  of  June. 

The  same  principles  in  regard  to  grouping  alsn 
apply  to  low-growing  trees  and  shrubs,  and  es- 
pecially to  Conifers,  which  are  as  diverse  in  the 
colour  of  their  foliage  as  any  genus  of  plants 
which  we  possess.  One  group  I  may  mcntiim  is 
particularly  effective,  viz.,  Picea  Nordmanniana, 
with  its  strong  tone  of  dark  olive-green  ;  Pinus 
excelsa,  whicli  has  silvery  grey  leaves  ;  and  the 
handsome  Picea  nobilis,  with  its  distinct  glaucdus 
colour.  These  and  the  Weeping  Hemlock  (which 
has  not  inaptly  been  called  tlie  queen  of  ever- 
greens) have  a  beauty  of  their  nwn  rarely  seen  in 
other  trtes.  These  four  subjects,  if  judiciously 
placed,   are   capable   of    making   an   interesting 


group.  Many  more  might  be  mentioned,  but  I 
must  be  content  to  merely  briefly  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  few  subjects  with  golden  foliage  that 
cannot  be  passed  over  being  capable  of  creating 
fine  effects.  Amongst  deciduous  subjects  the 
most  striking  are  the  golden  Acacia,  golden  Elder, 
Catalpa  syringa;fo]ia  aurea,  and  the  golden 
Poplar.  In  the  evergreen  class  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful variety  suitable  for  almost  any  soil  or  posi- 
tion. Amongst  these  may  be  named  the  golden 
form  of  the  Lawsoii  Cypress,  Thuja  aurea,  Eeti- 
nosporas.  Biotas,  Hollies,  Osmanthus,  and  Eheag- 
nu3.  With  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  most  nf 
which  are  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  hardy 
character,  it  is  clear  that  our  ornamental  grounds 
need  not  be  destitute  of  summer  tints  as  well  as 
autumnal  ones.  No  one  would  wish  to  say  a 
word  against  deciduous  trees,  whicli  do  so  much 
to  beautify  the  landscape  ;  but  the  superabund- 
ance of  them  should  not  preclude  the  use  nf 
others  not  so  well  known,  but  equally  valuable 
for  landscape  effect.  J.  C.  C. 


Rose  Garden. 


OWN-ROOT  ROSES. 

"  D.  T.  F."  must  have  misunderstood  my  state- 
ment in  reference  to  this  subject.  I  may  now  say 
that  last  year  I  destroyed  a  bed  of  worked  Paul 
Neyron  under  glass,  and  replanted  it  with  plants 
raised  from  cuttings.  I  have  also  a  few  plants  of 
Gen.  Jacqueminot  on  Briers  in  my  early  Jacque- 
minot house,  but  they  are  never  so  good  as  the 
plants  in  other  parts  of  the  house :  the  flowers  are 
about  the  same,  but  I  do  not  get  nearly  so  many 
from  the  same  space.  I  have  imported  quantities 
of  worked  Roses,  and  also  Roses  on  their  own 
roots,  and  after  making  allowance  for  overfed 
plants  from  a  nursery,  the  plants  from  cuttings 
were  the  most  satisfactory.  The  Manetti  stock 
I  detest ;  it  fills  the  ground  with  suckers,  which 
one  may  cut  and  dig  out  everlastingly  and  never 
be  free  from  them.  The  Brier  stock  gets  burnt 
up  in  hot  weather,  and  will  not  stand  the  winter 
here.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  best 
flowers  in  England  are  cut  from  Roses  on  tlie 
Brier  or  Dog  Rose,  a  natural  circumstance  seeing 
it  is  a  native;  but  I  may  also  mention  that  in 
unusually  cold  winters  without  protection  the 
Roseitseif  gets  killed  if  thestock  happens  to  escape, 
which  it  seldom  does  here.  As  regards  the  strong 
shoots  of  La  France  with  a  number  of  buds  and 
single  flowers  on  them,  I  may  mention  that  we  tie 
our  shoots  of  that  Rose  down ;  thus  treated  they 
break  from  every  eye,  and  as  a  rule  produce  one 
large  flower  on  each  shoot.  The  large  upright 
shoots  I  mentioned  start  from  the  base  and  never 
yield  very  fine  flowers  individually,  although  more 
in  number  than  on  shoots  tied  down ;  but  as  these 
large  Roses  here  are  all  required  with  long  stems 
many  buds  must  be  sacrificed. 

Roses  from  cuttings  will  root  as  freely  as  Ver- 
benas, and  every  eye  will  make  a  plant.  The  young 
plants  can  be  either  grown  on  in  pots  or  planted 
out  during  summer  and  potted  if  required,  or 
they  can  remain  in  the  ground  the  same  as  worked 
plants.  As  regards  the  query  about  Gloire  de 
bijon,  to  which  I  alluded  in  a  ]irevious  communi- 
cation, I  may  say  that  some  plants  of  it  were 
standards,  probably  5  feet  in  height,  trained  on  a 
west  wall ;  others  were  in  a  bed  with  a  west  ex- 
posure, on  stocks  about  a  toot  high.  I  believe 
they  were  all  on  Brier  stocks,  but  I  only  speak 
from  memory. 

We  have  hundreds  of  acres  of  Roses  here  planted 
under  glass,  and  unless  Roses  are  requiriul  in  pots 
tor  a  special  purpose,  I  consider  that  way  of  grow- 
ing them  to  be  waste  of  time  and  labour.  It  also 
appears  strange  to  us  to  read  the  list  of  varieties 
recommended  in  England  for  forcing.  I  am  aware 
that  some  of  our  large  growers  for  the  Nc«-  York 
cut  flower  market  have  grown  some  of  such  kinds 
as  Gloire  de  l>ijon,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  and 
Madame  Faloot,  but  the  trade  can  get  on  without 
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them.  Alba  rosea  is  not  often  seen  ;  Catherine 
Mermet  and  The  Bride  are,  of  course,  indispensable ; 
hut  of  what  use  in  the  trade  are  such  varieties  as 
David  I'radel,  Devoniensis,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mdme. 
Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Perle  de  Lyon,  and 
Celine  Forestier  ?  Niphetos  is,  of  course,  indis- 
pensable. T.  Taplix. 
Maywood,  New  Jersey. 


CLIMBINa  EOSES. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  our  best  climbing 
Roses  are  of  such  exuberant  growth  that  they  need  so 
much  pruning  to  keep  them  in  order.  Even  Marechal 
Niel,  which  might  be  said  almost  to  bloom  itself  to 
death,"so  profusely  does  it  flower,  produces  wood  in 
such  abundance,  that  probably  more'plants,  especially 
where  they  have  ample  room,  suffer  more  from  want 
of  pruning  or  thinning  than  from  too  much  of  it. 
But  the  other  day  I  cut  a  barrowdoad  of  wood  from 
some  strong-growing  plants  in  a  cool  house,  and  yet 
they  are  now  full  of  new  and  almost  luxuriiint  growth, 
showing  that  not  only  do  the  plants  like  the  knife 
and  ample  room,  but  also  that  more  thinning  will  have 
to  be  done  later  on.  Madame  Berard,  Lamarque, 
and  similar  good  climbers  literally  cram  a  house 
with  wooil,  so  that  space  cannot  be  found  for  it,  whilst 
the  quantity  of  bloom  is  far  from  being  proportional. 
I  found  Eeine  Marie  Henriette,  though  producing 
rich,  deep  coloured  buds  early  under  glass,  pro- 
ducing them  sparingly  proportioned  to  the  wood,  and 
I  have  cut  it  out,  and  indeed  all  other  strong  growers, 
leaving  only  the  Marechal,  which  seeras  to  find  in 
these  coarse  growers  admirable  stocks.  On  the 
other  hand,  whilst  the  Marechal  does  not  thrive 
well  out-doors,  even  on  a  south  wall,  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  does  admirably,  and  so  well  that  I 
shall  plant  a  good  quantity  of  it  next  autumn. 
It  blooms  eailier  than  most  others,  has  with  its 
flowers  nice  long  stems,  fairly  free  of  thorns, 
plenty  of  petals  in  the  flowers,  and  opens  well.  I  wish 
I  could  write  as  highly  of  the  over-praised  Nipheti  s, 
as  some  others  can.  Here,  on  a  warm  south  wall,  it 
is  rather  bushy  than  free,  and  is  exceedingly  spiny, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is  quite  unpleasant  to 
handle.  I  should  say  that,  planted  a  foot  apart  in 
good  soil,  plants  of  this  Rose  would  rival  Blackthorn 
in  the  formation  of  fences.  Then  I  find  fault  with 
the  colour  of  the  outer  petals  of  the  flowers,  wLi;h 
are  so  much  tinted  with  colour,  that  they  detract 
materially  from  the  purity  looked  for  in  iSTiphetos. 
Would  that  Rose  raisers  stopped  producing  creamy 
and  buff -coloured  Roses,  of  which  we  have  so  many, 
and  give  us  in  lieu  thereof  a  pure  white  Tea,  that 
is  of  good,  robust,  ytt  not  absolutely  excessive 
growth,  blooms  profusely,  and  has  flowers  as  long 
enduring  and  as  solid  as  those  of  Marechal  Niel. 
Homere  is  a  capital  house  Rose,  though  really  not 
a  climber,  because  it  never  ceases  gi-owth,  and  no 
sooner  has  produced  one  lot  of  blooms  than  it  pushes 
other  shoots  and  a  fresh  lot  of  flowers,  and  so  on 
all  through  the  season.  That,  with  a  couple  of  plants 
of  Catherine  Mermet,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Teas, 
are  all  that  I  tolerate  in  the  Hose  house  now  besides 
the  Marechal  ;  for  where  the  market  has  to  be 
regarded,  quantity  and  value  must  be  fully  regarded. 
Safrano,  usually  so  ready  to  burst  to  pieces,"  has  in 
the  recent  dull  weather,  on  a  south  wall,  been  exceed- 
ingly well  behaved.  A.  D. 


and  that  the  famous  Vale  of  Severn  once  more 
became  the  scene  of  another,  but  let  us  hope  not 
the  last,  battle  of  the  Roses.  Rose  growers  on  all 
hands  tell  us  that  the  past  has  been  one  of  the 
most  trying  wintei's  for  Roses  on  record;  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  as  well  as  tender  Teas  have  suli'ored 
terribly.  This  may  be  true,  but,  judging  from  the 
size,  build,  and  magnificence  of  the  Hopend  and 
Cranston  blooms,  one  might  imagine  that  it  has 
been  peculiarly  favourable,  or  otherwise  the  plants 
have  been  wintered  under  glass.  Such,  however, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Grant  is  concerned,  is  not  the  case, 
for  he  has  no  glass,  nor  does  he  require  it,  as  he 
assures  us  that  all  his  finest  Teas  are  cut  from 
plants  clear  of  walls  or  hedges  in  the  open 
ground. 

A  handsome  prize  was  offered  for  one  hundred 
blooms  in  not  less  than  ten  varieties,  and  the  class 
being  open  to  all  comers  there  was  a  strong  con- 
test. Mr.  Grant  was,  however,  well  to  the  front 
with  a  magnificent  exhibit  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  varieties  well  staged  and  tastefully  arranged. 
The  second  prize  fell  to  the  King's  Acre  exhibitors, 
who  had  also  a  grand  lot  of  blooms  wliich  must 
have  given  the  judges  some  trouble ;  but  when  we 
state  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cam  was  at  the  head 
of  the  trio,  there  e.xists  but  little  doubt  as  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  decision.  In  the  same  open 
class  Mr.  Grant  was  again  placed  first,  with  a 
splendid  box  of  choice  Teas,  also  for  a  bouquet 
composed  entirely  of  Rose-buds.  In  the  nursery- 
men's class  all  the  prizes  fell  to  the  King's  Acre 
exhibits,  Mr.  Grant  occupying  a  similar  position 
at  the  head  of  the  amateur  classes.  Messrs.  Smith 
&  Co.  made  a  fine  display  with  Roses,  Irises, 
and  herbacfous  flowers,  for  -Hhich  their  nur- 
sery is  now  celebrated.  Messrs.  Rowe  had 
extremely  fine  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams.  Mr. 
White  sent  from  the  Haywood's  Nurseries  Roses, 
herbaceous  plants,  and  florists'  flowers.  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Sons  also  proved  how  well  the  pure 
Malvern  air,  combined  with  skill,  suits  Roses, 
Clematises,  herbaceous  plants  and  florists'  flowers. 
Equally  good  w'as  the  display  of  their  now  well- 
known  Pelargonium,  Duchess  of  Albany,  a  profuse 
bloomer,  and  admirably  adapted  for  forcing  and 
furnishing.  Smaller  exhibitors  came  out  well 
with  Roses,  and  the  brilliant  uniforms  worn  by 
their  Generals  and  Marshals  proved  at  a  glance 
how  they  feed  and  flourish  on  the  (letrilim  of  the 
grand  old  hills.  The  new  Assembly  Rooms  and 
grounds  are  a  great  boon  to  visitors  and  a  credit 
to  those  who  at  great  expense  ha^-e  created 
them.  W.  C. 


ROSES   AT  MALVERN. 

The  first  Rose  show  of  the  season  in  the  west 
midlands  w^as  held  in  the  new  Assembly  Rooms, 
at  (ireat  Mah-ern,  on  Thursday,  the  1st  inst.,  and 
was  well  attended.  Had  the  managers  of  this 
recently  erected  building,  with  its  tastefully  laid- 
out  grounds,  depended  upon  local  growers,  their 
first  gathering  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  flowers 
would  have  been  a  brilliant  success ;  but  when  it 
is,  borne  in  mind  that  the  Rose  nurseries  at  Wor- 
cester and  the  famous  Rose  grounds  at  King's  Acre 
are  within  an  hour's  run  by  rail,  and  the  redoubt- 
able exhibitor,  Mr.  fJrant,  is  located  on  the  deep 
loam  of  the  old  red  sandstone  on  the  Herefordshire 
side  of  the  hills,  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  flowers  of  the  finest  quality  were  exhibited, 


Kose  Earl  of  Pembroke.— We  have  recently 
cut  several  fine  blooms  of  this  variety,  .and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  I  have  yet 
grown  of  Mr.  Bennett's  hybrids.  It  opened  its 
blooms  much  more  quickly  than  any  of  tlie  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  placed  at  the  same  time  in  an  early 
Fig  house,  and  we  hope  to  work  up  a  good  num- 
ber of  plants  for  forcing.  The  blooms,  wdiich  are 
freely  produced,  are  large  and  full,  of  a  rich 
crimson  colour,  and  sweetly  jierfumed.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower.  Half-ripened  flowering  shoots, 
if  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  placed  singly  in  small 
pots  filled  with  loamy  sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in 
a  moderately  strong  bottom  heat,  will  strike  root 
in  about  a  month. — W.  I.  M. 


SUORT   NOTES-ROSES. 


Diseased  Roses  (/*.  I>.  D.  and  A.  D.). — Your  Roses  :irc 
infested  with  I'cd  lust  or  Orange  fungus  of  g<irdeDers 
(Coleosporiam  pingue),  an  ailment  which  has  been  extremely 
prevalent  this  year.  Infeeted  leaves  should  be  looked  after 
and  hand-picked  and  burnt  in  the  early  stage  of  the  fungus 
growth.  -W.  G.  S. 

Standard  Rosea.— We  have  a  standard  Rosa  rugosa 
(.Japanese  Rose)  now  in  bloom  here.  It  is  about  5  feet  aero-  s 
the  head,  and,  judging  by  the  remarks  made  by  visitors  and 
the  admiration  it  has  ex-iited,  thi^  Rose  must  he  le.'is  grown 
as  a  -staniard  than  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  good  in  many 
ways  ;  tliuugh  the  foltage  is  early,  it  stands  frost  well.  Wlicii 
in  bloom  the  glossy  gi-een  leaves  contrast  well  with  the 
bright  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  autumn  the  fruit  i.s 
beautiful.  The  tree  is  pruned  rather  close  in  spring.— 
George  F.  Wilson,  Ihatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 


Scotch  Koses.— These  grow  like  w  eeds  in  this 
part  of  Wales.  Some  planted  three  years  ago  are 
now  large  bushes,  and  from  the  middle  of  May 
until  the  end  of  .June  they  were  covered  with  their 
quaint  little  flowers  and  miniature  buds.  Hitherto 
they  have  been  growing  in  rows  in  a  border 
amongst  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  they  do  not 
associate '  well  with  these ;  their  right  place 
appears  to  be  by  themselves  in  beds  or  borders  in 
the  pleasure  grounds,  to  which  they  will  be  lifted 
and  transferred  in  October  next.— J.  MuiK, 
Marijam  Park,  Glamorijaii.^lilre. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Olearia  dentata. — I  take  the  opportunity  to  send  you 
a  sprig  of  this  beautiful  liowering  shrub.  I  got  it  from  the 
Coombe  W^ood  Nurseries  three  years  ago.  It  is  quite  hardy  and 
very  sweet. —T.  M.  Bi-lkeley-Owkn,  Tcdsmfn-'.  Hall,  W'Stjiltov. 

''.*  A  beautiful  New  Zealand  shrub,  with  bold  foliage  and 
clusters  of  Daisy-like  flowers. — Ed. 

Babiana  rubro  cyanea.— This  has  one  of  the 

strangest  coloured  flowers  to  be  found  among  Cape 
bulbs.  The  blossoms  are  about  the  size  of  a  florin, 
bright  purple  with  a  l,^rge  crimson  centre.  Three  or 
four  flowers  are  boine  on  a  stem,  which  is  about 
6  inches  high.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  as  easily  grown 
as  any  of  the  Cape  bulbs.  It  requires  a  warm  sunny 
frame,  protected  during  winter.  Mr.  Ivingsmilt 
sends  us  a  flower-spike  of  it  from  bulbs  he  received 
from  the  Cape,  but  it  may  be  bouglit  at  bulb  shops. 

■Veronica  anomala  — A  branch  of  this  shrubljy 
Veronica,  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Gumbleton  from  his  gar- 
den at  Belgrove,  Queenstown,  shows  it  to  be  a  pretty 
and  very  free-flowering  shrub,  every  twig  being 
cn\ered  with  tiny  white  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
small  and  abundant,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  those  nf 
(lirdwoodiana.  We  presume  it  is  hardy  with  Mr. 
Gumbleton,  though  he  does  not  say  whether  it  is  under 
gla=s  or  in  the  oi)en. 

Cape  bulbs.— Jlr.  Bartholomew,  Park  House, 
Reading,  sends  us  flowers  of  some  pretty  bulbous 
plants,  including  Sparaxis  grandiflora  purpurea,  with 
flowers  of  a  deep  claret  colour;  Babiana  disticha, 
w  ith  crowded  clusters  of  purple  flowers ;  and  Ker- 
raiia  undulata,  a  most  peculiar  flower,  more  like  a 
Sea  Anemone,  in  fact,  than  a  real  fl  iwer.  The  1  lo  - 
soms  are  star-shaped,  about  IJ  in.  ac-oss.  The  petals 
are  white,  heavily  blotched  with  black,  and  margined 
with  singular  wait-like  excrescences.  The  scent,  too, 
is  very  jteculiar. 

A  pink  Ceanothus. — Among  a  gathering  of 
flowering  shrubs,  Mrssrs.  Vtitch  send  us  from  Coombe 
Wood  a  pink-flowered  Ceanothus  named  Marie  Simon. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  the  well-known  C.  Gloire 
de  Versailles,  the  clusters  of  flowers  being  long  an  I 
feathery,  and  of  a  delicate  pink.  In  the  gatherirg 
there  is  also  Escallonia  Pbilippiana,  with  multitudes 
of  small  white  flowers  and  tiny  evergreen  leaves.  It 
is  a  neat  growing  shrub,  and  is  valuable  on  acjount 
of  its  flowering  now. 

Carpenteria  californica. — A  flower  spray  of 
this  beautiful  new  Californian  shrub  has  been  sent  to 
us  by  Messrs.  Rodger,  McClelland,  of  Newry,  who 
are  under  the  impressi  'ii  that  it  has  not  previously 
flowered  in  this  country  ;  but  we  saw  it  in  bloom 
three  years  ago,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  in 
bloom  at  Munstead,  Godalming.  Messrs.  Rodiier, 
McClelland  state  that  they  have  had  plants  of  this 
shrub  out  of  doors  the  whole  of  last  winter ;  when 
they  showed  flowering  buds  they  were  lifted  and 
placed  in  a  cool  house  to  flower.  We  shall  shortly 
give  a  coloured  plate  of  this  shrub  in  The  G.\RDiiN. 

Notes  from  Knockmullen. — I  send  you  a 
few  flowers  of  Poppies,  l.nit  I  fear  there  is  no  chance 
of  these  Poppies  reaching  3'ou  sufficiently  fresh  to 
give  any  idea  of  their  effect.  The  single  white 
smooth-edged  and  the  single  rose-coloured  one, 
Danebrog,  are  beautiful  either  when  growing  or 
when  freely  cut,  but  their  beauty  seems  to  last  but 
for  a  day  as  cut  flowers,  all  seem  to  be  self-sown 
seedlings  of  the  double  white  Flag  of  Truce  and  the 
scarlet  and  white  single  Danebrog,  both  kinds  having 
varied,  and  I  think  improved,  by  their  variations.  I 
also  send  a  Delphinium,  named  Minerva,  which  is 
beautiful  in  colour  and  desirable  on  account  of  the 
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size  of  each  blossom.  Codonopsis  ovata  as  a  bog 
plant  {here  it  i^  doing  well  in  partial  shade)  seems 
worth  a  place  iu  even  a  small  bog  bed,  from  it^  curious 
flowers,  for  though  it  may  not  be  a  showy  p'ant,  the 
markings  inside  the  bell  flowers  are  pretty  and  quaint. 
T  also  send  Erigeron  multiradiatus,  whieh  I  do  not 
think  is  3*et  common.  It  tlowers  frtely  on  rockwork. 
Though  we  have  as  yet  given  Convohoilns  sericeus 
the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  in  winter,  it  seems  to 
he  a  good  plant  for  a  sunny  wall  or  rockwork  in 
summer. — C.  M.  Owes. 

*»*  The  Poppies,  unfortunately,  arrived  in  a 
shattered  condition,  j-et  sufficient  remained  to  show 
how  beautiful  they  had  been.  The  Eiigeron  is  one 
of  the  b-st  of  the  genus,  and  deserves  all  the  praise 
wl.iih  Mi.«s  Owen  has  bestowed  on  it.  The  Del- 
jihiniuni  is  beautiful,  and  so  is  the  Codonopi^is — a 
j'lant  that  ]iofsesFes  a  peculiar  beanty  different  from 
that  of  any  other  Campanulaceous  plant. — Ed. 

A  new  Poppy. — Another  brilliant  annual  Poppy 
has  been  .added  to  those  already  available  for  garden 
dec-oration.  Papaver  pavoninum  (.Schrenki,  a  native 
of  Turkest.an,  has  brilliant  flowers  of  a  deep  orange- 
scarlet  inclining  to  bIor)d  colour,  of  a  powerfully  lus- 
trous quality;  the  blooms  are  2  inches  to  SA  inches 
across,  of  a  rather  deep  goblet  shape.  Xear  the  base 
of  the  petal  is  a  black  ring  that  shows  equally  outside 
and  in.  The  buds  are  curiously  sh.Tped  like  a  crab's 
daw,  each  sepal  ending  in  a  kind  of  hook.  The  plant 
is  about  l.T  inches  high,  compact  and  oprifht  in 
habit.— G.  J.  s  '  f  >"   = 

Genista  elata. — This  is  a  tall-growing  variety 
of  the  common  native  Genista  tinotoria,  but  is  very 
different  in  habit  of  growth,  the  latter  being  a  low- 
trailing  shruh.  G.  elata  U  a  useful  shrub,  as  it 
blooms  profusely  at  this  se.ison  when  few  other  shrubs 
are  in  flower.  Every  s-Iender  t«ig  is  covered  with  a 
nmltitude  of  tiny  yellow  flowers  Some  specimens 
of  it  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from 
their  Coombe  Wood  Nurseries,  where  it  is  now  in 
bloom. 

Clematis  coccinea.— It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  there  are  good  and  bad  varieties  of  this 
distinct-looking  Xorth  American  Clemati-'.  Those 
who  ha\-e  seen  only  the  inferior  variety  have  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  it  as  a  garden  plant,  'but  the  best 
variety  should  be  seen,  such  as  that  which  Messrs. 
Veitch  send  us  from  Coombe  Wood.  The  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  over  an  inch  long,  of  conical  shape 
with  spreading  sepals,  and  wholly  of  a  bright  blood- 
red  colour.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  most  interesting 
climber  and  quite  hardy.  Strictly,  it  is  regarded  as 
a  variety  of  C.  Viorna,  but  in  the  garden  C.  coccinea 
is  the  best  name. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation.— At 

Alderbrouk,  C'ranlcigh,  there  is  just  now  a  grand 
display  made  by  means  of  this  Carnation.  It  consists 
of  about  100  specimens,  all  two-year-old  plants,  in 
9-inch  pots,  and  each  plant  is  producing  from  five  to 
six  blooms  perfect  in  shape  and  ipiality.  The  average 
size  of  each  bloi^m  is  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  in 
diameter.  There  are  also  about  200  one  year-old 
plants  in  :!-inch  and  4-inch  pots.  The  y.ung  plants 
in  the  4-inch  pots  produce  much  larger  bl  loms  than 
"Ider  plants,  some  of  them  measuiing  as  much  as 
IS  iuchts  in  circumference. — P.  W.  H. 

Philadelphus  grandiflorus.  —  Some  flower- 
sprays  of  this  beautiful  Mock  Orange,  the  largest 
flowered  of  all  the  species,  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Kingsmill,  of  Eastcott,  Pinner.  They  are  won- 
dei-fully  fine ;  indeed,  we  have  never  before  seen  such 
vigorous  shoots  or  fuch  l.irge  flowers— presumably  the 
result  of  the  close  system  of  pruning  which  Mr. 
Kingsmill  practises.  Th-^  leases  are  over  4  inches 
broad  and  (he  flowers  are  -Ih  inches  across,  snow  white 
and  deliriously  scented.  It  would  be  ditticult  to  name 
a  lovelier  flowering  shrub  than  this,  and  the  hint  with 
regard  to  pruning  m.ay  be  useful. 

Boiler  trials  at  Liverpool.  — The  following 
competitors  hive  been  successful  in  obtaining  awards 
at  th-^  Riyal  Horticultural  Society's  recent  show  at 
Liverponl:  For  a  boiler  capable  of  he  iting  2000  feet : 
1.  Me>sr-\  F.  &  J.  Mee,  Liverpool,  silver  medal 
Heating  1000  feet :  1,  Mr.  S.  Beards,  Harlow,  silver 
medal  ;  2,  J.  Witherspoon,  Durham,  bronze  medal. 
Heatmg  500  feet :  1,  Mr.  S.  Deards,  Harlow,  sUver 


medal ;  2,  Mr.  J.  G.  Wagstaff,   Manchester,  bronze 
medal  ;  equal  2,  Mr.  T.  Wood,  Bristol,  bronze  medal. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrse. — I  send  you  a 
flower  of  tliis  Orchid  to  show  you  what  a  fine  variety 
it  is.  There  were  two  flowers  on  the  spike,  the  mea- 
surement of  both  being  4^  inches  across,  upper  sepal 
1 J  inches  wide,  petal  lA  inches  wide,  lip  1  inch.  The 
flower  was  gr. iwn  at  my  g.arden  at  New-Hall-Hey, 
Rawtenst  dl,  so  it  had  to  travel  over  2'iO  miles. — 

G.  W.  L.VW-SclIOKlELD. 

*^*  An  exceedingly  fine  variety,  as  large  as  we  have 
seen,  and  perfect  in  form. — En. 


FRUITS  AT  THE  LIVERPOOL  SHOW. 

These  were  scarcely  so  good  as  one  would  have 
expected,  a  circumstance  attributable,  perhaps, 
to  the  early  date  of  the  show,  but  there  was  also 
an  absence  of  well-known  exhibitors.  Only  three 
competed  in  collections  of  eight  kinds  of  fruit, 
and  there  was  not  a  really  conspicuously  good  dish 
amongst  them.  The  majority  were  presentable, 
but  nothing  more.  In  the  six  varieties  there  were 
more  competitors,  and  here  the  Melons,  Straw- 
berries, and  Cherries  were  better  than  in  the 
preceding  class.  In  Grapes  there  was  not  a 
bunch  that  would  e.xceed  3A  lb.,  and  the  majority 
were  much  less.  Bunches  below  medium  size  and 
berries  of  very  ordinary  type  predominated. 
Black  Hamburghs  were  the  most  plentiful,  eight 
lots  of  three  bunches  were  staged.  The  first  prize 
lot  were  large  in  berry,  slightly  rubbed,  and  one 
of  them,  the  middle  bunch,  very  red.  The  second 
three  were  badly  formed  bunches  with  berries  of 
various  sizes,  but  black.  The  third  prize  three 
had  small  berries,  too  much  crowded.  Three 
bunches  from  The  (,)uinta.  Chirk,  were  of  uniform 
shape,  jet  black,  spiotless,  green  in  footstalk, 
slightly  loose,  but  as  near  perfection  as  possible, 
and  yet  they  were  unrewarded,  a  circumstance 
freely  commented  on  in  the  fruit  tent.  Jladres- 
field  Court  had  a  class  to  itself,  and  was  repre- 
sented by  three  bunches.  These  were  well  coloured 
and  shown  in  fine  condition.  Muscats  were  poor 
in  quality  and  deficient  in  numbers.  The  first 
pi'ize  lot  was  quite  green  and  the  berries  so  round 
as  hardly  to  indicate  the  Muscat  type  ;  none  but 
the  judges  seemed  to  know  in  what  their  merits 
consisted.  The  second  prize  lot  showed  more  of 
the  Muscat  type,  but  hardly  more  of  a  matured 
character.  The  third,  although  somewliat  loose, 
were  true  Muscats,  good  in  berry  and  golden  in 
colour— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  look  at  them  as 
one  would  the  impression  remained  that  they 
were  undoubtedly  the  best  Muscats  in  the  show. 
Foster's  Seedling  was  favoured  with  a  class,  and 
was  represented  by  eighteen  bunches  in  six  lots. 
The  clusters  were  not  large  and  the  berries  were 
below  the  average  in  size,  but  the  winners, 
especially  the  first,  were  beautifully  ripened.  In 
the  class  of  any  other  variety  Golden  Champion 
secured  the  first  piize,  the  bunches  of  it  shown 
being  very  good  :  the  bei-ries  were  unusually  large, 
but  they  were  hardly  ripe,  and  little  black  spots 
were  visible  on  some  of  them.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  bunches  of  which 
were  rather  small,  but  the  berries  large  and  spot- 
les.s.  The  Trebbiano  which  gained  the  third  prize 
was  small  in  bunch  and  unripe  :  indeed,  it  was  a 
mistake  to  show  this  variety  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Pine-apples  were  good  throughout.  The  speci- 
mens corajieting  in  pairs  were  all  (Jueens.  The 
first  prize  brace  weighed  together  9  lb. ;  the  second 
prize  pair  would  weis^h  about  3  lb.  each  :  and  the 
third  prize  lot  10  lb.  the  two  together.  These 
were  tall,  fine,  conical  fruit,  perfectly  fresh  and 
well  coloured.  How  they  came  to  be  placed  third, 
and  the  preceding  pair  second,  was  a  mj'stery. 
We  heard  one  of  the  judges  observe  that  their 
crowns  did  not  match,  one  crown  being  3  inches  in 
length  and  the  other  'Sh  inches.  Now  a  o  lb. 
Queen  with  a  crown  of  either  of  those  dimensions 
surely  merits  attention.  The  first  prize  fruit  in 
the  single  t^lueen  class  was  decayed  at  the  bottom, 
while  the  second  and  third  specimens  were  equally 
large  and  without  blemish.    One  fairly  good  Black 


Jamaica  was  the  only  specimen   shown    in    the 
"any  variety  "  class. 

Readies  numbered  twenty  dishes,  and  were  very 
good.  In  the  two  dishes  Early  Albert  and  Stirling 
Castle  were  first.  Royal  George  and  ( Iros  Mignonne 
second,  and  Royal  George  and  Bellegarde  third. 
All  of  these  were  finelj-  rijiened  and  beautifully 
coloured.  In  the  single  dish  class  very  large 
specimens  of  Galande  were  first,  and  equally  fine 
^'iolette  Hiitive  second.  Sea  Eagle  was  shown  in 
one  instance  in  the  shape  of  fruits  weighing  from 
13  ounces  to  }5  ounces  each,  and  very  handsome  ; 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  before  seen  this  late 
variety  shown  at  this  sea-on  of  the  year.  Necta- 
rines were,  if  anything,  better  than  Peaches.  They 
were  very  uniform  in  size  and  highly  coloured. 
Pine-apple  and  Lord  Napier  were  first  in  the  two 
dishes,  and  Lord  Napier  and  Downton  second. 
Balgowan  was  first  in  the  single  dish  class, Violette 
Hiitive  second,  and  very  fine  Lord  Napier  third. 
This  is  a  very  good  show  variety  at  this  season, 
but  we  question  if  it  would  figure  so  highly  if 
judged  by  flavour. 

Strawberries  were  just  in  their  prime.  The 
finest  by  a  long  way  in  the  show  was  the  new 
variety  named  Noble.  A  large  dish  of  single  fruits 
of  this  kind  was  shown,  and  a  large  traj'ful  of 
clusters  to  show  its  manner  of  cropping,  and  in 
both  instances  the  specimens  were  very  fine.  Those 
shown  singly  would  average  about  2  oz.  each, 
quite  firm,  and  very  highly  coloured.  Its  flavour  is 
equal  to  that  of  President,  and  in  earliness  it 
comes  in  with  Black  Prince.  As  seen  here  it  may 
be  briefly  desciibed  as  one  of  the  earliest,  largest, 
most  showy  and  ferti'e  varieties  extant,  and  it 
well  merited  the  first-class  certificate  that  was 
awarded  it  by  the  fruit  committee.  President, 
Sir  .J.  Paxton,  and  Marguerite  were  the  winners 
in  the  leading  class,  and  a  magnificent  dish  of 
President,  from  Heckfield,  was  first  amongst  a 
multitude  of  single  dishes. 

Cherries  were  few,  not  more  than  half-a-dozen 
dishes  being  shown  in  two  classes.  Black  Cir- 
cassian was  the  most  attractive  variety,  and  also 
one  of  the  best.  Figs  were  more  numerous, 
and  chiefly  consisted  of  Brown  Turkey,  Lee's 
Prolific,  and  Negro  Largo.  Melons  were  in 
strong  force,  and  one  of  the  judges  stated  that 
he  had  never  tasted  so  many  inferior  fruits 
at  a  sliow  before,  a  remark,  however,  that 
does  not  apply  to  those  that  gained  prizes;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Longleat  Perfection,  which 
gained  first  prize,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge,  which 
was  second,  were  exquisite ;  of  the  two,  the  latter 
is  perhaps  the  best,  having  a  really  pileasing 
flavour,  without  too  much  sweetness.  The  first 
prize  fruits  were  large  and  handsome.  A  collec- 
tion of  last  j'ear's  Apples  shown  from  Sussex  was 
wonderfully  well  preserved,  the  French  Crab, 
<  Gloria  Mundi,  and  Alfriston  being  amongst  the 
best. 

Notes  on  this  department  of  the  show  would  not 
be  complete  without  reference  to  the  magnificent 
collection  of  orchard-house  trees,  in  pots,  from 
Saw  bridgeworth.  They  numbered  five  or  six 
dozen,  and  consisted  of  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  Pears,  Oranges,  Cherries.  Figs,  &c.  They 
were  all  compact  trees,  the  majority  not  more  than 
4  feet  in  height,  with  strong  young  w-ood,  clean, 
healthy  leaves,  and  bearing  astonishing  crops  of 
ripe  fruit.  "Oh!  how  I  would  like  to  have  an 
orchard  house,"  exclaimed  many,  and  certainly 
this  unique  collection  will  do  more  to  popularise 
orchard  houses  than  anything  else  that  could 
have  been  shown. 

■Vegetables. 
These  were  sufficiently  numerous  in  some  classes 
but  deficient  and  poor  in  others.  Potatoes  were 
very  much  so,  hardly  one  of  the  tubers  being  fully 
grown,  and  anything  hut  well  formed.  The  Onion 
class  only  contained  three  dishes,  and  the  bulbs 
were  but  of  medium  size.  Collections  were  the 
strongest  in  ]ioint  of  quality.  Large  bundles  of 
Asparagus,  more  than  one  could  take  conveniently 
between  their  two  hands,  figured  conspicuously  in 
several  of  the  collections.    Carrots  were  backward , 
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Cauliflower  small,  and  Kidney  Beans  ■vyell  de- 
veloped ;  Cucumbers  were  more  varied  in  form 
tlian  usual,  and  all  somewhat  deficient  in  form. 
Teleplionc,  Telegraph,  and  Stratagem  were  the 
leading  kinds  of  prize  I'eas,  all  being  remarkably 
well  filled.  They  -n-ere  so  numerous,  too,  that  the 
judges  got  confused  amongst  them,  as  in  the  first 
instance,  and  until  some  outsider  corrected  the 
mistake,  the  society's  first  prize  for  three  dishes 
of  Peas  was  awarded  rightly,  then  the  second  was 
awarded  to  a  special  prize  group,  and  the  third 
came  back  to  the  proper  quarter.  This  might 
easily  have  been  avoided  by  the  judges  counting 
the  number  of  dishes  in  each  class  before  begin- 
ning to  judge  them,  and  also  looking  to  see  if  the 
numbers  on  the  cards  corresponded  with  the  class 
which  they  were  judging  before  awarding  the 
prize.  Tomatoes  made  a  capital  show,  but  al- 
though exhibited  under  a  dozen  or  more  names, 
there  were  not  really  more  than  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct varieties  there,  and  the  only  one  perfectly 
distinct  was  Dedham  Favourite.  C.^jibrian. 


NOTES  ON  PLA.NTAIN  LILIES. 

DiRlNG  the  past  few  years  the  different  species  of 
Plantain  Lilies  (Funkias)  have  gained  great  popula 
r^ty  with  gardeners,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
extensive  use  made  of  some  of  them  in  the  London 
parks  and  other  places  where  what  is  known  as  sub- 
tropical   gardening    is    carried    out.      This    anyone 
acquainted  with  the  genus  will   not  be  surprised  at, 
for  to  the  value  of  its  species  as  fine-foliaged   plants 
is  also  added  the  good  quality  of  being  free  and  hand- 
some-flowering herbaceous  plants,  all  of  which  produce 
spikes  of  bell-shaped  flowers.   Another  point  in  favour 
of  plants  of  this  kind  is  that  they  thrive  in  almost 
any  soil,  although,  like  many  others,  they  are  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage  when  grown  in  well-drained 
sandy  loam.     All  the  species  are  easily  multiplied  by 
means  of  division,  an  operation  that  may  be  performed 
either  in  spring  or  in  the  autumn.     One  of  the  most 
useful  and  ornamental  species  of  this  genus  is  F.  Sie- 
b;ildi,  a  plant  which  is  known  in  gardens  under  various 
names,  the  most  common  of  which  are  sub-cordataand 
glauca.     It  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  and 
has  large,  somewhat   heart-shaped,  glaucous  leaves, 
and  bluish  or  pale  lilac  flowers.     Good  sized  tufts  of 
this  are  very  miposing  in  borders  or  on  tuif,  and  beds 
of   it  are  liken  ise  attractive — a  fact  proved  by  some 
that  have  been  planted  in  Battersea  Park  within  the 
past  few  years.     It  may  also  be  used  advantageously 
in  mixed  beds  of  foliage  plants,  such  as  Melianthus 
major,  Acanthus  latifolius,  the  dwarfer  C'annas,  &c. 
F.   japonica,    commonly   known    in    gardens   as   F. 
grandiflora,  is  a  species,which  grows  from  1'2  inches  to 
18   inches   in   height,  and  which  produces  numerous 
large,  handsome,  pure  white,  sweet-scented  flowers  in 
August  and  September.     Its  leaves  are    of    a  clear 
pale  green,  and  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
preceding  kind.     In  some  places  this  species  is  used 
as  a  flowering  plant  for  edgings  ;  but  it  is  seen  to 
the  greatest  advanta£;e  when  planted  in  tufts,  iu  beds 
or  borders,  in  a  well-drained  sandy  loam.     Another 
desirable  kind  is  that  known  as  F.  ovata,  which  forms 
a  neat  tuft  from  15  inches  to  20  inches  high.     Its 
leaves  are  large,  broadly  oval  in   outline,  pointed  at 
the  tip,  and  of  a  dark  shining  green  colour.     This 
inakei  a  useful  edging  plant  for  sub-tropical  beds  or 
borders.     Besides  the  above,  which  are  all  qiute  dis- 
tinct, there  are  numerous  variegated  kinds  that  form 
desirable  edging  plants.     Of  these  I  would  recom- 
mend the  varieties  of  F.  ovata,  lancifolia  variegata, 
and  albo-marginata.  S. 


Double-flowered  Myrtle  indoors. — Every- 
Viody  acquainted  with  flowers  knows  the  lovely 
double-flowered  Myrtle,  which  is  a  very  desirable 
plant  both  for  bouquet  work  and  for  decorative 
purposes  generally.  A  neat  bushy  plant  of  it  looks 
well  when  in  bloom,  but  its  beauty  is  much  enhanced 
if  trained  as  a  standard  with  a  stem  about  2  feet 
high.  However,  as  the  double-flowered  Myrtle  grows 
rather  slowly,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  graft  it  on  the 
common  broad  leaved  kind  (Myrtus  communis),  of 
which  rooted  cuttings,  when  planted  out  in  suitable 
soil,  make  in  one  season  plants  tit  to  be  grafted  on  at 
tie  above  mentioned  height.     The  best  time  to  per- 


form this  operation  is  in  the  end  of  August  or  begin- 
ning of  September,  when  the  branches  of  the  Myrtles 
are  sufficiently  ripened,  and  the  plants  must  be  kept 
close  until  the  scion  has  taken,  after  which  period 
they  may  be  treated  as  is  commonly  the  rule  to  deal 
with  plants  in  such  circumstances,  that  is  to  gradually 
harden  them  off,  to  untie  the  ligatures,  and  to  cut 
away  the  branches  of  the  stock.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  all  the  brancht  s  must  not  be  cut  clean  off 
at  once,  as  that  would  very  likely  cause  the  death  of 
the  plant,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  branches 
assist  to  strengthen  the  trunk  until  the  scion  has 
grown  sufficiently  to  consume  all  the  nourishment  the 
roots  furnish.  Care  must  be  taken  to  get  a  well- 
shaped  crown ;  therefore  stopping  of  the  branches  must 
be  made  in  time,  and  they  must  be  pruned  annually 
in  spring.  Plants  grown  in  this  manner  may  often  be 
seen  in  (Jontinental  nurseries. — G. 

Heather  edgings. — Few  have  any  conception 
of  what  an  effective  edging  for  large  beds  or  borders 
can  be  formed  of  the  common  Heather,  or  Ling,  as  it 
is  often  called.  The  more  choice  kinds  are  much  used 
in  clumps  in  shrubberies,  but,  until  the  other  day,  I 
had  no  idea  that  the  wild  Ling  could  be  effectively 
employed  as  an  edging  plant.  A  friend  of  mine  has 
a  short  drive  up  to  the  house,  and  on  the  right  hand 
side  is  a  wide  border  filled  with  standard  Roses  and 
backed  by  a  hedge  of  the  same  trained  against  wires  ; 
under  the  standards  are  bedding  plants,  the  whole 
being  finished  off  with  a  wide  border  of  Heather  next 
the  narrow  band  of  Grass  which  separates  the  drive 
from  the  border.  On  the  left  side  is  the  lawn,  along 
the  edge  of  which  is  a  nairow  ribbon  border  about 
3  feet  wide,  along  the  centre  of  which  is  a  row  of 
standards.  Each  side  of  the  band  is  edged  with 
Heather,  next  the  Heather  are  Calceolarias,  and  in 
the  centre  a  row  of  single  purple  Petunias.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  as  a  whole  is  very  good. 
The  Heather  used  iu  this  case  was  got  from  a  common 
near  at  hand,  care  having  been  taken  to  see  tliat  it 
was  all  of  one  variety,  and  that  it  was  cleared  of  all 
weeds  and  Grass. — A.  H. 

Sedum  carneum  variegatum. — This  pretty 
Sedum  makes  a  very  desirable  little  drooping  plant 
with  which  to  face  the  edges  of  flower-stands  in 
drawing-rooms,  ball-rooms,  or  corridors,  and  it  re- 
tains its  freshness  a  long  tune  without  requiring  to 
be  changed,  unless  a  change  should  otherwise  tie  de- 
sirable. It  is  also  very  useful  for  giving  a  dressy 
appearance  to,  and  for  hiding  the  wirework  of,  liang- 
ing  baskets  filled  with  plants,  whose  growth  may  not 
have  so  decided  a  drooping  tendency.  Its  long 
elegant  growths  have  a  light  and  pretty  effect  when 
used  sjiaringly  round  the  upper  tiers  of  tall  glasses 
either  for  dinner-table  or  drawing-room  decoration. 
I  have  always  found  the  more  frequent  the  changes 
of  materials  and  style  in  this  class  of  decoration  the 
more  satisfactory  it  is.  Too  much  repetition  of  any- 
thing, even  when  tastefully  done,  palls  and  satiates. 
This  Sedum,  like  many  others  of  the  same  family, 
also  makes  a  very  desirable  hardy  bedding  plant, 
either  for  edging  on  the  flat  for  covering  the  edges  of 
raised  beds,  or  for  furnishing  undergrowth  for  tall 
succulents  or  Palms,  Dracjenas,  &c. ;  and  it  is  also  a 
useful  plant  iu  the  rock  garden.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated in  heat  in  spring,  when  every  little  bit  will 
strike  root  freely. — E.  H. 

Mimuluses  in  pans  best. — The  variety  of 
striking  colours  to  be  found  in  the  flowers  tf  Mimu- 
luses should  be  sufficient  to  recommend  them;  but  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  few  gardens  in  which  they 
are  found  in  satisfactory  condition,  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  not  so  popular  as  one  would  imagine  plants 
of  such  ea«y  culture  should  be.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  raise  a  stock  of  plants  from  seed  in  three  or  four 
months'  time  ;  if  a  commencement  is  made  in  sprin: 
thrifty  little  specimens  may  be  had  that  will  produce 
a  good  number  of  flowers.  They  are,  properly  speak 
ing,  spring  and  early  summer  flowering  plants — 
seasons  at  which  the  flowers  not  only  last  longer,  but 
are  larger  than  those  produced  during  the  usually  hot 
months  of  July  and  August.  It  an  old  plant  or  two 
ha^e  been  carefully  brought  through  the  winter, 
plenty  of  young  shoots  will  be  produced  by  them  in 
February.  Many  of  these  may  be  taken  up  with 
roots  attached  to  them,  ready  for  potting.  Those  who 
recpiire  large  specimens  should  grow  them  in  pans 


from  6  inches  to  8  inches  deep,  and  from  10  inches  to 
20  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  convenience.  Mi- 
muluses are  moisture-luving  plants,  and  therefore  a 
good  substantiil  loam  is  the  best  soil  for  them, 
and  only  moderate  drainage  is  required.  They 
are  equally  well  suited  for  growing -in  pot?,  but 
pans  are  best  for  large  specimens.  People  who 
have  young  pieces  that  will  form  plants  should  dibble 
them  in  3  inches  apart,  and  then  the  pans  may  be 
placed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  When  they  begin 
to  grow  they  will  want  plenty  of  air  ;  if  much  con- 
fined, the  growth  will  be  weak  and  the  flowers  small. 
Unless  there  should  be  any  plants  making  more 
growth  than  ordinary,  they  require  no  stopping  ;  but 
they  will  he  the  better  for  having  some  neat  sticks 
placed  to  the  strongest  stems,  as  the  flowers  are  often 
so  large  and  heavy  that  the  stems  are  unable  to 
support  them.  They  require  a  rather  libera'  supply 
of  water  when  making  growth,  and  they  should  also 
be  shaded  from  very  bright  sunshine.  Those  who 
have  to  raise  a  stock  of  plants  from  seed  should  be 
careful  to  save  it  from  a  good  strain  of  flowers,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  such  in  the  country.  It  is  best  to 
sow  it  thinly  in  a  rather  large  pan  of  fine  sandy  soil, 
so  that  the  plants  may  have  room  enough  to  grow  to 
a  good  size,  as  in  that  case  they  can  be  transferred 
from  the  seed  pans  to  those  in  which  they  are  to 
flower.  Seedlings  require  a  little  more  nursing  while 
yo\mg  than  plants  from  cuttings ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
have  grown  2  inches  high,  they  may  have  the  same 
treatment  as  rooted  plants  in  pans.  Three  seedlings 
put  into  a  fi-iuch  pot  make  pretty  little  plants  fur 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  decjration. — J.  C.  C. 

Winter-blooming  Carnations. — In  some 
places  enormous  ([uantities  of  these  flowers  are  re- 
quired, and  must  be  supplied.  Plants  and  cut  flowers 
must  be  had  for  rooms,  the  dinner-table  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  bouquets  for  button-holes  must  be 
abundant.  For  the  latter  purpose  nothing  surpasses 
these  Carnations,  of  which  there  are  now  several  fine 
winter-flowering  varieties  that  everyone  ought  to 
grow.  Among  these  I  consider  tlie  following  the 
best  for  the  winter  months,  viz. ;  Monsieur  Baldwin, 
Lady  Frances,  Garibaldi,  Vulcan,  Van  Houtte,  The 
Bride,  Napolein  III.,  Empress  Eugt'nie,  and  Miss 
Joliffe  ;  the  last  ij  the  best  of  all.  Since  I  first  began 
growing  this  variety  I  have  kept  yearly  increasing 
my  stock  of  it  until  now  I  grow  it  by  the  hundred. 
It  is  such  a  profuse  flowerer  that  one  may  cut  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  blooms  from  it  daily,  flowering,  as 
it  does,  as  freely  in  pots  as  the  old  dark  Clove  does  in 
the  open  border.  The  raiser  of  this  useful  variety 
was  Mr.  Keen,  gardener  at  Campsey  Ash,  Wickham 
Market.  To  be  successful  iu  having  a  plentiful  supply 
of  flowers  through  the  winter,  I  find  it  best  to  get  the 
cuttings  rooted  in  good  time  ;  therefore  I  generally 
put  in  a  good  batch  of  them  early  in  March,  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat  ;  the  plan  I  adopt  is  to  place  a 
couple  of  hand-lights  on  a  bed  filled  with  leaves  in 
our  Rose  house  where  the  Roses  are  plunged,  and 
then  put  in  the  hand-lights  about  4  inches  of  sandy 
soil,  which  is  made  quite  firm,  and  the  Carnation 
cuttings  inserted.  A  good  watering  is  then  given  and 
no  further  trouble  is  required  until  they  begin  to 
root,  when  air  must  be  admitted  by  degrees.  I  have 
never  found  this  jilan  fail  ;  the  night  temperature  of 
the  house  is  about  SC.  I  use  ti-inch  and  .'Sl.-inch 
pots  for  flowering  them  ;  if  larger  pots  are  employed 
the  plants  do  not  flower  so  freely.  — W.  A. 


QUESTIONS. 

550S.— White  Cucumbers.— Can  my  reader  of  Tjie 
Garden  tell  me  tiiL-  cause  uf  Cucumber.s  coming  almost  white 
.ind  very  soft  V  They  are  watered  every  day.  The  tempera- 
ture is  kept  at  about  I'O'^  in  the  daytime  with  sim-heiit, 
and  at  about  70°  at  night,  the  bottom-heat  being  about  SO". — 
A.  N. 

■i50'.i.— Premature  ripeningr  in  Vines  —I  have  .«ix 
Gr03  Colmar  Vines  that  were  struck  in  .January,  18S'),  and 
phmtcd  in  May  of  that  year.  l>uriny  the  la.st  few  weeks 
many  of  the  bottom  leaves  are  discolouring — indeed,  have  be- 
come autumn  tinted ;  iu  fact,  some  of  them  have  dropped 
off.  The  rods  were  eut  back  last  December  to  a  foot  from 
the  ground.  They  started  again  iu  March,  and  have  made 
canes  about  10  feet  long,  and  about  the  thickness  of  one's 
finger.  What,  I  want  to  know,  can  have  caused  the  prema- 
ture ripening?  The  tempci-ature  of  the  house  is  kept  up  to 
aljoutSO"  with  sun-heat,  .and  TO''  at  night.  The  Vines  ,are 
syringed  every  day  at  4  o'clock— at  least  iu  time  to  allow 
the  heat  to  rise  up  to  i'O",  when  the  house  is  closed. — 
C.  K. 
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effective,  and  all  who  take  a  delight  in  skele- 
tonising should  Introduce  them  into  their  work. — 
Cambrian. 


Garden  in  the  House. 

BOWL  OF  MEXICAN  ORANGE-FLOWER. 

This  noble  shrub,  with  its  wealth  of  clusters  of  I  GARDENING  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 
Orange-like  bloom,  yields  a  bountitul  supply  ot 

flowers  for  cutting.  The  glossy  foliage,  of  great  The  Blue  (ium  tree  appears  likely  to  prove  a  Rood 
substance,  forms  a  rich  setting  to  the  solid  white     "«"d   *«   «»,"ers  of  gardens   m  districts  which 

.   ,         ;       ,         ij      1  1        ti,  rpK       „      border  the  Mediterranean,      ihe  great  bar  to  the 

petals  and  pa  e  gold-coloured  anthers.     The  en-    ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^„lt^,3  „f  tender  exotics  in  that 

graving  of  a  handful  of  flowering  sprays  loosely  ^,„„,,„,.nt  region  has  been  want  ot  shade  and 
arranged  in  a  glass  bowl  shows  its  value  as  a  cut  shelter,  and  this  the  stroiio-er  growing  kinds  of 
flower,  and  also  the  good  eS'ect  of  one  distinct  Eucalyptus  can  supply.  They  thrive  apace  in 
flower  arranged  simply  by  itself  with  its  own  positions  where  much  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
foliage.  inducing  the  production  of  vegetation  having  the 

I  requisite  protective  power.     In  a  climate  where 

Dahlias  in  a  cut  state.  — Finding  Dahlias,  { the  thermometer  never  falls  to  freezing  point  and 
especially  whites,  such  as  Constance  and  Little  where  the  summer  heat  is  high  it  is  natural  to 
Gem,  and  scarlets  or  crimsons,  such  as  Jaurezi,  so  infer  that  a  large  number  of  exotics  which  in  a 
useful  for  cutting  both  earlier  and  later  than  they  more  northern  latitude  require  constant  protec- 
are  ordinarily  to  be  had,  we  last  season  grew  a  tion  from  cold  would  be  happy.  Orchids,  amongst 
quantity  of  young 
spring-  struck 

plants  in  pots  for  ~    ^ 

late  flowering, 
and  as  the  out- 
door supply  was 
cut  off  very  early 
by  frost,  they 
proved  to  bemost 
useful,  keeping 
well  in  a  cool  or- 
chard house  until 
Chrysanthemums 
came  in.  They 
weredriedofl'and 
cut  down  just  be 
fore  Christmas, 
and  laid  on  their 
sides  in  a  cool 
place  just  free 
from  frost  until 
March,  when 
they  were  again 
brought  out  and 
started  into 
growth.  After 
taking  off  what 
cuttings  we  re- 
quired the  tops 
were  allowed  to 
grow  unchecked, 
and, by  gradually 
hardening  them 
off  like  ordinary 
bedding  plants, 
we  had  fine 
bushes  full  of 
flower  -  buds  by 
the  time  it  was 
safe  to  plant  them 
out.  The  result 
has  been  that,  in- 
stead of  having 
to  wait  until  Au- 
gust for  flowers, 

we  have  cut  a  good  many  in  June,  and  an  abund-  other  things,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  tried 
ance   is  coming  on.     If  planted  in  good  soil  and    with  good  results,  and  as  it  has  been  found  that 


The  Mexican  Orange-flower  (,cbui.sya  ternata).     From  a  photogr.aph. 


the  blooms  cut,  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  for  use 
there  need  be  little  fear  of  Dahlias  ceasing  to 
bloom  from  exhaustion.  During  the  hottest  wea- 
ther when  fragile  flowers  fade  quickly,  it  is  no 
small  boon  to  liave  a  good  supply  of  Dahlias  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  amongst  them  may  be  found 
nearly  all  shades  of  colour  required. — -J.  Groom, 
ilo^port. 

Skeletonised  Nepenthes. — In  the  charmin 
collections  of  skeletonised  leaves  anil  flowers  shown 
at  the  recent  Liverpool  exhibition,  the  Nepenthes 
were  very  conspicuous,  several  very  fine  pitchers 


a  considerable  number  of  species  actually  enjoy 
being  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  during  the 
warmest  months  of  the  year,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  they  would  do  even  better  where 
the  average  summer  heat  is  higher  than  with  us. 
The  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  are  sutficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant 
the  hope  that  the  south  of  France  will  one  day  be 
a  happy  home  for  a  large  number  of  plants  which 
we  are  compelled  to  keep  most  of  the  year  under 
cover. 

French.  sal.\ds. — Every  Frenchman   seems  to 


having  been  successfully  subjected  to  this  process.  |  know  how  to  make  an  appetising  salad,  probably 
This  is  the  first  time  in  which  I  have  known  these  I  owing  to  salads  being  considered  in  France  to 
pitchers  to  be  skeletonised,  and  as  they  show  a  i  possess  considerable  nutritive  value.  I  do  not 
very  close  network  of  fibre  and  retain  their  natural  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  a  French  workman 
shapes,  they  certainly  rank  amongst  the  most  will  make  a  dinner  on  a  salad  and  a  piece  of  bread 
desirable  of  all  forms  of  vegetation  for  skeleton-  and  be  quite  satisfied  therewith.  This  will  not 
ising.     They   are   remarkably  curious   and   very    appear  strange  when  the  amount  of  oil  consumed 


j  is  taken  into  account.     The  quantity  of  oil  that  a 
'  French  workman  will  eat  at  a  meal  would   sur- 
priss  those  who  are  accustomed  to  a  very  moderate 
use  thereof.     It   little   matters   to   a   Frenchman 
whether  the  basis  of  his  salad  is  formed  of  Lettuce, 
Corn  Salad,  or  Dandelion ;  only  give  him  plenty  of 
good  oil  and  a  variety  of  herbs,  and  he  will  make 
a  dift'erently  flavoured,  tasty,  satisfying  salad,  for 
each  day  in  the  week.     The  great  fault  commonly 
committed  in  this  country  is  the  too  free  use  of 
,  vinegar  and  the  absence  of  herbs,  also  want  of 
;  careful  preparation  of  the  esculents  employed  as  a 
'  basis.    It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  that  illustrates 
the  importance  attached  to  salads  in  Franco,  that 
they   are   not   eaten   with   flesh,  but  always  with 
bread  alone.     If  we  were   to   eat  salads  for  their 
own  sake  we  should  make  them  better,  and  in  hot 
summer  weather  they  are  certainly  more  whole- 
some and  palatable  than  meat.     I  never  cared  for 
salads  until  I  eat  them  abroad,  and  I  have  rarely 
found  them  to  my  liking  in  this  country,  princi- 
pally,   I     think, 
because  the  deli- 
cate      flavour 
which  a  judicious 
admission      of 
herbs     gi\'es      is 
wanting.    Cream 
and     Cucumbers 
have   been   men- 
tioned as  forming 
ingredients    in 
French      salads, 
but  I  never  saw 
either  used  in  that 
way.   The  utmost 
care     should    be 
taken    to  secure 
the    purest     oil ; 
some  kinds  of  oil 
sold  by  grocers  in 
this  country  are 
coarse  and  often 
rancid,  the  sufh- 
ciently    free   use 
of    which    pro- 
duces nausea. 

Flower  shows. 
—  The      flower 
show  held  in  con- 
nection with  the 
Agricultural   So- 
ciety of  France  in 
February  last  was 
remarkable      for 
the   variety   and 
high    quality    of 
the   produce   ex- 
hibited.      The 
Messrs.  Vilmorin 
obtained       the 
grand  prize  {prix 
d'honneur),    their 
collection      of 
Cinerarias,   Hya- 
cinths,   Cycla- 
mens,   Violets,    and    Primulas   being    extremely 
fine.     JL  Truffaut  showed  cool  Orchids.     M.  Jlil- 
let,  the  largest  grower  of  Violets  in   France,  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  this  fragrant  flower,  con- 
spicuous in  which  were  two  varieties  of  his  own 
raising — Madame  Millet   and  Armandine   Millet, 
the  latter  having  variegated  foliage.    JI.  Dugourd, 
of  Fontainebleau,  had  a  varied  collection  of  hybrid 
Hellebores   raised   by   him;  and   M.   Salomon,   of 
Thom^ry,  who   i.''  facile  prinrcps  among   French 
Grape  growers,   had  a  whole  glasshouse  devoted 
to  his  exhibition,  consisting  of  Grapes  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  Vines  in  pots  bearing  ripe  fruit. 
M.    Salomon  appears  to  have  brought  tlie  art  of 
keeping  Grapes  to  perfection,   for  on  more  than 
one  occasion   he  has  exhibited  Chasselas  de  Fon- 
tainebleau in  May  as  fresh  as  when  first  ripened  in 
autumn. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  French  National  Horti- 
cultural Society  M.  Bleu's  new  hybrid  Bertolonias 
were   much  admired,   the    best    of    them    being 
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Mademoisi'lle  cle  Freyeinet,  a  kind  with  greenish 
brown  {lAm'^e  distinctly  reticulated  and  spotted 
with  brilliant  metallic  carmine ;  Marguerite 
Wilson,  much  veined  and  spotted  with  silver  on 
a  dark  ground  ;  and  Alice  Van  (Jeert  having  very 
large  leaves  greenish  white,  with  rose-coloured 
veins.  Tlie  same  exhiliitor  had  also  some  new 
hybrid  Caladiums  of  exceptional  beauty,  a^  well 
as  a  hybrid  Begonia  of  great  promise,  but  cum- 
brously  named  villosa  argentea  purpurata — the 
result  of  crossing  B.  stigmosa  with  the  variety 
Otto  Forster.  Messrs.  Chantrier's  Croton^  and 
Dracaenas  were  of  the  usual  excellence,  amongst 
the  former  being  some  good  seedling?.  A  superb 
specimen  of  the  typical  Anthurium  Andreanum 
and  a  group  of  its  varieties  were  also  exhibited 
by  this  tirra.  M.  Taillet  had  a  fine  collection  of 
tree  Pfeonies,  of  which  he  makes  a  speciality; 
jirominent  amongst  them  were  Louise  Jlouchelet, 
Heine  Elizabeth,  Zenobia  and  Athlete.  M.  Le- 
moine  showed  some  of  his  new  double  Lilacs,  such 
as  President  (irevy,  Horace  de  Choiseul,  and 
Michel  Buchner.  Jl.  Salomon  staged  two  lots 
of  Chasselas  Grape,  one  composed  of  forced 
bunches,  the  other  from  the  crop  of  the  preceding 
year.  As  regards  freshness  and  colour,  there  was 
little,  if  anything,  to  choose  between  them.  The 
Compagnie  Continentale  exhibited  some  tine 
novelties  at  the  100th  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Floral  Society  at  Brussels  in  May  last. 
Noteworthy  among  them  were  Alocasia  Lindeni, 
the  lively  green  hue  of  the  foliage  of  which  con- 
trasts agreeably  with  the  w  hite  foot-stalks  and 
veins;  A.  Augustiana,  with  large  green  leaves  and 
red  foot-stalks  striped  with  red;  A.  nigrescens, 
marked  with  blackish  grey  on  a  green  ground ; 
and  A.  regina,  exhibited  last  year  for  the  first 
time.  Amongst  new  Orchids  there  were  Cattleya 
Malouiana ,  having  very  large  llowers,  with  magenta- 
rose  sepals  and  petals,  and  an  extremely  large  and 
showy  lip;  and  Spathoglottisangustorum,  a  species 
with  tall  stems,  which  keep  blooming  continuously 
for  three  months  at  a  time.  Other  plants  of 
special  merit  exhibited  on  this  occasion  were 
a  new  Aphclandra  from  Brazil,  one  of  the  most 
singular  of  coloured-leaved  plants ;  Cycas  ton- 
kinensis  and  Bellefonti;  Sagenia  mammillosa,  a 
distinct  and  curious  Fern  ;  i'andanus  Kerchovei, 
and  Heliconia  albo-striata.  M.  de  Smet,  of  Ghent, 
exhibited  a  variegated  form  of  Areca  Baueri,  and 
il.  Vervaet  had  a  fine  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei  named  Vervaetianum,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  strongly  markerl  with  large  violet-red 
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NOTES. 

In  summer  time  we  have  green  trees  and  soft 
fresh  turf,  Poppies  and  Roses,  Pfeonies,  Irises, 
and  white  Pinks  in  masses  in  every  garden,  and, 
best  of  all,  hot  sunshine  an<l  warm  showers,  giving 
new  life  to  all  things.  A  bit  of  good  soil  works 
miracles.  Fi'ora  the  time  of  Christmas  Roses 
until  June  it  may  bear  myriads  of  beautiful 
blossoms.  So  rich  and  effective,  indeed,  are  the 
flowers  of  summer,  that  one  forgets  the  earlier 
offerings  of  the  garden.  Snowdrops  and  netted 
Irises  and  Crocuses  of  golJcn  beam,  the  Narcissi, 
many  and  varied,  and  the  hundred  and  one  of 
our  earliest  blossoms  of  the  year  are  gone,  even 
if  not  forgotten.  The  point  in  good  gardening 
is  never  to  forget  one's  bulbs — any  plant,  indeed 
■ — but  more  especially  the  bulbs,  which,  being 
out  of  sight  for  a  part  of  the  year,  are  apt  to  be 
also  out  of  mind.  Si:illas,  Chionodoxas,  and  many 
kinds  of  Narcifsi  may  now  be  taken  up  and  re- 
planted at  once  with  perfect  safety,  better  now, 
indeed,  than  at  any  other  titne — that  is,  if  their 
leaves  have  faded  aw,iy.  There  is  a  whole  world 
of  little  secrets  to  be  learned  in  the  management 
of  bulbs,  but  the  main  point  we  have  to  grasp 
is  this  :  if  the  bulbs  are  moved  at  the  rootless 
and  leafle.s3  period  of  their  existence,  most  of 
them  are  absolutely  the  belter  for  replauting 
every  year. 


Hardy  flowers. — The  display  of  the;e  mide 
at  Liverpool  last  week  was  remarkable  in  several 
ways,  tjuantity  and  quality  alike  were  notice- 
able, and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  were  they 
seen  at  a  flower  show  in  a  fairly  representative 
way.  No  one  could  look  on  the  great  masses  of 
Pa^nnies  and  Irises  without  being  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  there  are  hardy  blossoms 
quite  as  lovely  and  effective  in  their  own  way  as 
are  the  choicest  of  hothouse  productions.  Let 
all  who  can  grow  Orchids  and  hardy  flowers  also, 
but  the  main  point  in  open-air  flower  culture  is 
this  :  the  finest  of  hardy  flowers,  of  Narcissi, 
Irises,  Pieonies,  or  even  Roses,  may  be  grown  beside 
nearly  every  cottage  door  in  England,  and  only 
when  so  growir  and  admired  will  they  have 
become  appreciated  at  their  true  value.  Hardy 
flowers  represent  democracy  in  the  garden,  and 
by  their  aid  we  can,  if  we  will  it  so,  bring 
freshness  and  beauty  to  the  homes  of  the  people. 
Public  parks  and  people's  gardens  may  do  much 
and  are  great  blessings  in  towns,  but  the  sense 
of  real  owner.ship  is  necessary  to  the  full  appre- 
ciation and  bett  culture  of  a  garden,  and  for 
every  ten  people  who  own  hothouses  tliere  are 
five  hundred  who  can  grow  hardy  flowers. 

Hot  weather. — What  a  blaze  of  colour  there 
is  on  the  borders  during  the.?e  hot,  dry  days  !  On 
the  grey  walls  Clematises  and  Koses  strive  for 
pride  of  place,  and  dark-spotted  Gum  Ci-tus 
opens  anew  its  satin  petals  every  morning. 
English  and  Spanish  Irises,  P;Bonies,  Delphiniums, 
Stocks,  sweet  smelling  at  eventide,  and  mas-ses  of 
Canterbury  Bells,  white,  pink,  lilac,  and  purple, 
make  a  flower  show  of  the  garden.  How  swiftly 
the  flowers  throw  olf  their  green  top-coats  ;  how 
eagerly  they  open  their  petals  to  the  sun.  The 
great  Verbascum  olympicum,  8  feet  high,  is  like 
an  uprising  flame  of  yellow  flowers,  and  Flax 
blossoms  flutter  in  the  hot  breezes  like  little  blue 
butterflies  amongst  meadow  flowers.  Here  and 
there,  amid  all  the  colour  and  flower  happiness, 
there  comes  an  appeal  for  showers.  Prifnulas 
especially  resent  these  hot,  dry  days  and  sigh  for 
rain ;  so  also  the  Spira?as  and  shallow-rooting 
things  generally ;  but  in  the  garden  everything 
happens  for  the  best,  and  the  hot  sun  is  a  boon 
we  appreciate  at  its  true  value.  It  means  the 
fitU  ripeness  of  buds  and  of  bulbs  of  all  kinds — 
flowers  now  and  flowers  hereafter. 

Plant  name.s,— At  the  Orchid  Conference  at 
Liverpool  last  week  the  outcome  of  the  opinions 
there  offered  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  1. 
Lalin  or  Greek  names  are  to  be  confined  to  wild 
f-pecies  or  types  only,  and  the  same  to  be  applied 
and  explained  by  a  properly  authorised  botanist. 
•2.  All  wild  variations  or  forms,  all  garden 
hybrids,  seedlings,  sports,  &c.,  to  be  known  under 
English  names  only,  suliject  to  the  approval, 
alteration,  or  rejection  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  committees  if  placed  before 
them  for  certificates  or  award.s.  o.  That  it  is 
desirable  that  a  register  be  kept,  that  coloured 
drawings  be  made,  and  that  actual  specimens  be 
dried  or  otherwise  preserved  for  future  reference. 
Dr.  Michael  Foster  .suggested  that  some  idea  of 
the  plant  or  its  history  should  be  embodied  in  its 
name,  and  that  there  should  be  some  distinction 
made  in  the  construction  or  termination  of  tlie 
generic  and  sjjecific  names,  so  as  to  give  some 
distinguishing  mark  between  wild  species  and 
garden  hybrid.s.  The  proceedings  at  Liverpool 
were  so  amicable  and  progressive  and  the  tone 
so  healthy,  that  this  important  subject  .should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance.  Perhaps 
the  best  thing  now  to  do  would  be  to  appoint  a 
nomenclature  committee  at  South  Kenfington, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  organisation  of  a 
dual  system  of  niiming  :  viz.,  («)  botanical,  {h) 
hoiticultural. 


The  time  of  Lilies.— One  of  the  very  finest 
of  all  our  Lilies  now  in  flower  is  the  ivory- 
white  Martagon,  its  spire  of  fifty  flowers  and 
buds  being  borne  on  a  stem  nearly  5  feet  in 
height.  Several  good  well-established  clumps 
of  L.  Szovitzianum  have  also  borne  a  rich  harvest 
of  their  canary-yellow  bells.  L.  croceum  is  now 
brilliant  as  red-liot  iron,  and  some  large  forms  of 
L.  Thunbergianum  have  also  been  very  effective 
in  the  sun.  L.  alutaceum  is  a  quaint  little  Lily 
of  this  group,  its  solitary,  erect,  saucer-like  floweis 
being  borne  on  stems  only  2  inches  or  .3  inches 
above  ground  level.  I  see  L.  Washingtonianum 
also  in  bloom  in  a  pot ;  but,  after  all,  the  time 
of  Lilies  is  yet  to  come,  for  is  not  the  heyday  of 
Lilytide  when  the  silvery  chalices  of  the  Ma- 
donna Lily  (L.  candidum)  expand,  followed  by 
L.  auratum,  L.  longiflorum,  and  L.  speciosuin  of 
Japan  !  After  all  the  competition  and  intro- 
duction of  new  Lilies  of  late  years,  what  have 
we  finer,  for  garden  u.ses,  than  tiie  old  white 
Lily,  which  was  a  common  flower  in  tlie  days  of 
Chaucer/ 

Post RS.— It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  the  Mush- 
room bouquet  is  at  last  to  be  superseded,  and 
that  the  old-fashioned  poesy  or  ]iosy— i.e.,  a 
poem  in  garden  blossoms  instead  of  in  words— is 
to  be  welcomed  back  with  all  the  honouis  re- 
served for  dear  old  friends.  Time  was  when  no 
visit  was  complete,  no  good-bye  at  the  door 
perfect  without  that  last  sweet  gift  from  old 
country  house  gardens,  the  posy,  rich  in  colour 
and  rich  in  fragrance  also.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  fashioning  of  the  posy  as  a  work  of  art. 
Unlike  the  modern  bouquet,  it  need  not  be 
circular,  nor  are  paper  collars  or  sham  lace 
collarettes  de  rii/neur:  all  one  requires  are  good 
flowers  and  fresh  green  leaves.  A  handful  of 
white  Pinks,  or  of  Cabbage  Roses  with  their  own 
leaves  if  well  arranged,  may  make  a  gift  worthy 
of  a  queen.  The  same  is  true  of  Irise.s,  Stocks, 
or  Carnation.s,  Cornflowers,  Ixias,  or  Bride 
Gladiolus  with  Iris  leaves.  Hothouse  flowers 
are  most  acceptable  in  the  dark  days  of  winter 
time,  but  the  very  name  of  a  hothouse  is  almost 
unbearable  beneath  the  sunshine  of  rosy  June. 
Now  is  the  heyday  of  garden  flowers,  and  it  is 
but  meet  that  the  old-fasliioned  sweet  posies 
should  gladden  our  own  hearts,  as  they  did  those 
of  our  grandfathers'  in  bygone  days. 

English  Irises.— It  cannot  be  too  generally 
known  that  these  beautiful  Irises  may  be  raised 
from  seeds  by  the  hundred,  if  the  seeds  be  sown 
as  soon  as  they  ripen  on  the  plants  after  flower- 
ing. We  commenced  growing  the  ordinary 
Dutch  mixture  a  few  years  ago,  and  have  now 
some  very  good  scelling  varieties,  their  c  dours 
ranging  from  pu:e  white  to  the  darkest  of  purple 
and  lilue  shades.  On  light  rich  soils  these  Irises 
flower  the  second  or  third  year  from  seed.  The 
pure  white  form  is  a  great"beauty,  figured  years 
ago  in  the  "Junlindu  Roy"  and  other  illustrated 
folios  of  A.D.  It;  12  to  1647.  As  cut  in  the  bud 
stage  and  brought  indoors  to  open,  no  Oichid 
could  Well  be  finer  in  form  or  texture.  Grouped 
on  the  borders  along  with  Gladiolus  Colvillei 
albus  these  English  Irises  are  veiy  lovely,  even 
although  the  hot_  sun  is  just  now  making  short 
their  time  of  loveliness.  Scarcely  any  luirdy 
flowers  jui-t  now  in  blossom  are  more  useful  for 
big  pjts  or  vases  indoors  if  we  except  the  Spani,-h 
kinds,  wliieh  yield  us  the  rich  tints  of  yellow  and 
bronze  which  these  English  kinds  deny  us. 
Dutch  grown  roots  of  both  races  are  cheap  enough 
to  buy  in  quantity,  but  where  seedlings  can  be 
raised  one  has  the  added  chance  of  novelty  a? 
well  as  of  infinite  vaiiely. 

The  BKi  Pofi'iES.— P.  orientale  and  P.  brac- 
teatuni  are  doubtless  only  geographical  varieties  of 
the  same  plant,  although  the' first  is  said  to  have 
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been  introduced  from  Armenia  in  1714,  and  the 
second  from  Siberia  as  recently  as  1817.  P. 
orientale  is  a  spreading'  plant,  both  stems  and 
leaves  being  densely  covered  with  silvery  hairs, 
which  give  to  it  a  somewhat  hoary  aspect.  The 
flowers  vary  in  size,  and  in  colour  they  range 
from  apricot-lniff  to  a  vivid  scarlet.  P.  brac- 
teatum  is  a  dark  green  plant  of  erect  habit,  the 
stems  and  leaves  being  less  hairy  and  the  llowers 
of  a  rich  blood-crimson  colour.  The  last  is 
to  my  mind  by  far  the  best  garden  plant,  some 
of  its  forms  bearing  flowers  nearly  12  inches 
across.  Like  P.  orientale,  it  varies  from  seed, 
but  I  never  yet  succeeded  in  raising  plants  of  P. 
orientale  from  P.  bracteatum  or  cicc  n'fs('i,  as  some 
cultivators  are  said  to  have  done.  The  old  idea 
•was,  that  the  presence  of  a  bract  or  two  imme- 
diately below  the  flower-bud  distinguished  P. 
bracteatum  from  P.  orientale,  but  if  ever  this 
held  good,  it  is  useless  now-a-days,  since  one 
oft^n  finds  bracts  below  the  buds  of  P.  orientale. 
The  hoary  aspect  and  the  decumbent  flower-stems 
at  once  distinguish  the  last-named  from  P.  brac- 
teatum, apart  altogether  from  the  orange-scarlet 
(not  blocd-crimson)  blossoms.  Veronica. 
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ORNAMENTAL   RHUBARBS. 

In  gardens  of  large  dimensions,  especially  those 
in  which  distinct  effects  are  sought,  Rheum  oHici- 
nale,   planted   in    bold    groups,    has   a   striking 
appearance.     When  this  plant  bursts  into  leaf  in 
spring,  the  fresh  tender  tint  of  the  foliage  is  very 
pleasing,  and  the  ornamental  effect  of  ihe  plant 
is  heightened  later  on  by  its  noble  inflorescence, 
which,   in   the   case   of    strong   well-established 
specimens  rises  to  a  height  of  12  feet  or  more. 
The  only  defect  which  this  Rhubarb  has  is  that 
it  quickly  feels  the  summer  heat,  the  foliage  by 
mid-.July  becoming  somewhat  yellow  and  brown 
at  the  edge.     This  tendency  to  premature  decay 
may  be  counteracted  by  planting  in  moist  posi- 
tions, or,  at  any  rate,  wdiere  the  roots  can  obtain 
an   unlimited   s-upply  of  moisture   through  the 
summer.     This  Rhubarb  and  its  congeners  would 
doubtle.s3  thrive  better  close  to  water  than  else- 
where, and,  therefore,  [  would  recommend  those 
who  have  water  margins  thus  to  embelli.sh  them. 
When  thus  used,  good- sized  roots  should  be  set  out, 
as  small  specimens  are  likely  to  be  .somewhat  crip- 
pled at  fir^t  by  encroaching  neighbours.   The  spe- 
cies above  mentioned  and  R.  Emodi  are  the  two 
best  for  forming  bold  groups  or  for  naturalisation, 
but  if  a  more  moderate  growing  kind  is  desired 
for  purposes  of  isolation    on   Grass,  the   best  is 
R.   palmatum  tanguticum,  a   kind  having  deep 
green  foliage,  much  divided,  and  Mhich  resists 
dry  weather  well.     For  the  centre  of  a  large  bed 
this  is  a  good  plant.     It  grows  compactly,  and  in 
colour  it  differs  from  that  of  other  fine-leaved 
plants.     Even  the  common  Rhubarb  has  claims 
beyond  that  of  mere  utility.     When  allowed  to 
develop  freely,  and  to  produce  its  flowers  at  will, 
it  has  quite  a  stately  appearance.     It  is  only  in 
this    way   that    Illnil)arb    is    used  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see 
it  occupying  a  prominent  po,'<ition  on  the  lawn. 
We  shall  ne^er  probably  thus  employ  it  in  this 
country,  although  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  introduced  into  the  wild  garden,  where 
it   would   look   Cjuite   in  place  associated    with 
giant  Parsnips,  Reed.s,  tall-growing  Michaelmas 
Daisie.s,  Golden  Rods,  and  similar  coarse-habited 
plants.  J.  Corn  HILL. 


ground  moist.  This  season  we  had  the  heaviest 
rainfall  in  May  on  record — nearly  7  inches — which 
was  the  cause  of  disastrous  floods  in  the  midlands 
and  elsewhere.  June  was  also  cool,  not  to  say  cold, 
and  we  never  saw  this  Spinea  in  such  fine  growth. 
Then  came  a  dry  spell  with  warmer  weather,  and 
the  llower-scapes  on  every  plant,  and  we  have 
many,  were  speedily  ruined.  This  Spimea  is  one 
of  the  very  finest  of  herbaceous  plants,  but  it 
wants  coolness,  moisture,  and  partial  shade  in  dry 
localities. — J.  S. 


Spiraea  palmata. — This  is  a  plant  that  loves 
coolness,  moisture,  and  shade,  for  although  it  will 
grow  almost  anywhere,  it  will  not  flower  properly 
unless  the  weather  be   coolish,   cloudy,   and   the 


GOOD  HARDY  CLIMBERS. 

Climbino  tlant.s  should  have  a  little  more  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  them  than  they  generally  get. 
The  uses  to  which  they  might  be  put  are  many, 
though,  as  a  rule,  they  are  only  employed  for 
covering  walls  and  for  forming  screens,  their  fit- 
nes.s  for  festooning  trees  and  shrubs  or  rugged 
places  being  overlooked.  When  trained  on  walls 
the  first  consideration  is  the  border  in  which  they 
are  planted.  The  roots  must  have  good  soil.  A 
border  4  feet  wide  should,  if  possible,  be  allowed 
them,  and  it  should  be  at  le.ist  a  yard  in  depth. 
A  liorder  of  the  size  just  mentioned  well  trenched 
will  give  newly-planted  climbers  a  good  start. 
After  they  are  planted  a  good  jilan  is  to  nail  them 
securely  to  the  wall  till  the  allotted  space  is 
covei'ed,  and  then  allow  them  to  grow  as  they 
like.  In  this  way  stift"  artificial  formality  will  be 
avoided.  I  have  now  under  observation  a  stretch 
of  wall  covered  with  Forsythia  suspensa  that  Mas 
at  fir.st  treated  in  the  manner  just  described,  and 
now,  after  a  lapse  of  three  years  without  any 
labour  being  spent  on  it,  the  wdiole  wall  is  quite 
a  mass  of  long  flexible  shoots,  many  of  which 
droop  gracefully  down  to  the  ground.  So  tho- 
roughly is  it  covered,  that  even  when  strijiped  of 
its  foliage  little  of  it  is  to  be  seen,  while  cfuring 
the  time  the  leaves  are  retained  it  has  quite  the 
appearance  of  a  green  bank.  In  the  case  of  tliese 
Forsythias,  which  flower  charmingly  in  spring, 
many  of  the  shoots  have  rooted  at  the  tips  where 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  have 
quickly  grown  into  good  sized  plants.  This  is  a 
mode  of  increase  worth  noting  by  anyone  wishing 
to  propagate  this  Forsythia  :  all  that  is  needed  is 
to  just  cover  the  tijis  of  the  shoots  with  soil  and 
make  them  firm  in  their  ]ilace  by  means  of  pegs. 
In  this  way  most  of  the  Brambles  will  readily 
strike  root.  In  planting  climbers  for  covering  a 
neighbouring  tree  or  shrub  the  roots  should,  if 
possible,  be  outside  the  radius  of  the  branches  of 
the  tree  or  shrub  over  which  the  plants  are  to 
climb.  By  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  branch  the 
climbing  shoots  can  soon  be  led  to  the  head  of 
.some  tree. 

Amongst  hardy  climbers  of  a  ligneous  character 
few  surpass  the  well-known  Virginian  Creeper  for 
fast  growtli  and  for  the  rich  tints  of  its  decaying 
leaves  in  autumn.  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  is  more 
delicate  than  the  common  Virginian  Creeper 
during  its  earlier  stages  of  growth,  but  afterwards 
it  seems  to  thrive  even  in  towns  equally  well  as 
the  ordinary  kind.  It  is  altogether  a  weaker- 
growing  plant,  but  still  it  possesses  one  great 
advantage  over  the  first-named,  and  that  is  it 
clings  to  walls  securely  by  itself  while  the  other 
needs  attaching  to  them.  The  more  vigorous 
kind  is,  indeed,  best  fitted  for  festooning,  and 
Veiteh's  for  covering  walls  with  close,  dense 
foliage.  Though  its  leaves  are  for  the  most  part 
small,  yet  it  occasionally  produces  very  large 
foliage,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew,  where  there  is  a  large  plant  of  this 
creeper  under  the  name  of  Vitis  tricuspidata.  It 
is  a  native  of  Japan,  as  is  also  Akebia  quinata,  a 
pretty  and  distinct  climber,  but  one  that  is  rather 
tender  except  in  the  south  and  west  of  England. 
It  is  a  slender  twining  plant  with  light  green  com- 
])Ound  leaves  and  curious  elaret-eoloured  blossoms, 
borne  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  It 
succeeds  best  in  a  warm  sunny  spot.  Aristolochia 
Sipho  (Dutchman's  Pipe)  belongs  to  a  large  genus 
in  which  this  is  by  far  the  most  ornamental. 
When  growing  vigorously  its  huge  heart-shaped 
leaves  make  it  a  conspicuous  and  distinct  climber, 


and  its  brownish  blossoms  add  to  its  singulaiity. 
Celastrus  seandens  is  a  comparatively  unknown 
climber  in  this  country,  but  in  the  LTnited  States 
it  is  one  of  the  most  popular.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  that  of  a  confirmed  twiner,  and  it  is  one 
of  free  vigorous  growth.  The  reddish  fruits 
which  it  bears  in  autumn  are  verj'  pretty. 

The  varieties  of  Clematis  are  now  so  numerous, 
that  many  shades  of  colour  are  represented  among.'t 
them  ;  the  blossoms  vary,  too,  in  other  ways.  C. 
Jaekmanni,  which  at  one  time  created  such  a 
furore,  is  still  the  best  of  its  class,  taking  itto 
consideration  flowers,  freedom  of  blooming,  and 
good  constitution.  Other  species  of  Clematis,  too, 
are  beautiful  climbers,  and  especial  mention  should 
be  made  of  C.  Flammula  and  the  common  Travel- 
ler's .loy,  a  white-flowered  kind  frequently  met 
with  in  hedgt-rows  during  the  summer.  The 
Himalayan  C.  montana  is  likewise  a  beautifid 
plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large,  pure 
white,  and  are  at  their  best  in  May  before  other 
kinds  of  Clematis  come  into  bloom.  Equally 
notable  as  C.  montana,  owing  to  its  flowering  at  a 
season  different  from  the  rest,  is  the  yellow  C. 
graveolens,  which  flowers  till  its  beauty  becomes 
tarnished  by  autumnal  frosts.  Xor  must  C.  Viti- 
cella,  florida,  and  Viorna  be  omitted.  The  last  re- 
sembles in  the  shape  of  its  blossom  the  mucb- 
talked-of  C.  eoecinea,  which,  when  re]iresented  by 
a  good  variety,  is  a  useful  tmall  or  rather  medium 
sizL'd  climber.  Ivies  are  well  known  to  be  valuable 
evergreen  climbers  that  will  thrive  even  in  the 
heart  of  towns  where  little  else  will  keep  alive. 
Large  numbers  of  Ivies  are  catalogued  by  various 
nurserymen  ;  therefore,  a  selection  in  many  cases 
is  necessary.  The  best  and  most  distinct  are 
Hedera  algeriensis  and  amurensis,  H.  R<-Egneri- 
ana,  a  kind  with  deep  green  heart-shaped  leaves, 
the  Irish  Ivy  (H.  canaiiensis),  and  the  following 
varieties  of  the  common  kind,  viz.,  digitata, 
palmata,  sagitta-folia,  and  lucida,  the  distinctive 
characters  of  which  are  indicated  by  their  respec- 
tive names.  In  atropurpurea  the  leaves  aie 
smallish,  and  acquire  a  bronzy  tint  with  pro- 
minent veins  of  a  liuhter  hue.  This  is  the  variety 
that  supjjiies  the  leaves  now  so  much  used  for 
button-hole  bouquets.  H.  caenwoodiana  is  a 
miniature  kind  with  deeply  divided  leaves,  and 
forms  a  pretty  climber  where  only  small  ones  ai  e 
needed.  Among  variegated  vaiieties  must  be 
mentioned  madeiriensis  variegata,  canariensis.  lati- 
folia,  maeulata,  japonica  vaiiegata,  Helix  varie- 
gata, and  H.  argentea. 

Of  .Jasmines  I  will  mention  first  of  all  the  com- 
mon white  .Jasminum  ofticinale,  a  favourite  with 
everybody,  and  a  kind  that  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  situation.  J.  nmliflorum,  whose  flowers  are 
borne  soon  after  Christmas,  is  a  most  valuable 
early-blooming  wall  jilant ;  and  the  somewhat  ten- 
der J.  revolutum,  with  large  golden  blossoms,  is, 
where  sufficiently  hardy,  a  very  ornamental  species. 
The  Honeysuckles  (Lonicera)  are  general  favourites, 
the  common  species  of  our  hedgerows  (L.  pericly- 
menum)  being  one  of  the  most  fragrant.  L. 
Caprifolium,  with  its  peculiar  perfoliate  leaves,  de- 
serves mention,  as  do  also  the  scarlet  L.  .semptr- 
virens,  a  kind  particular  as  to  soil  and  situation  ; 
and  the  Japanese  L.  braohyijoda  aureawith  bright 
golden  veins.  L.  japonica,  or  Halleana,  is  a  frec- 
growing,  very  fragrant  kind.  Meni-permum  eana- 
dense  (the  Canadian  Moonseed)  forms  a  stout 
rootstoek  whence  spiing  numerous  slender  twin- 
ing stems  clothed  with  heart-shaped  foliage.  lb 
is  a  climber  that,  when  once  planted,  takes  gocd 
care  of  itself  afterwards.  Passiflora  ea-rulea  is 
hardy  in  some  parts  of  Englanrl,  and  where  it  is 
so  it  is  a  handsome  and  distinct  climber.  Peri- 
ploca  graca,  a  jilant  with  amjile  deep  green  foliage 
and  peculiar  brownish  flowers  borne  during  the 
summer  months,  might  well  be  of  tener  seen  than 
it  is.  To  induce  it  to  flower  freely  it  needs  a 
sunny  spot.  Roses  of  various  kinds  make  beau- 
tiful climbers,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  ram- 
blers, and  of  these  there  are  a  great  number  of 
garden  varieties  to  choose  from,  as  well  as  some 
species.  One  of  the  best  for  overrunning  a  good- 
sized  tree  is  R.   Brunoniana,  a  kind  which,  when 
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once  established,  will  grow  most  vigorously  and 
produce  large  clusters  of  single  white  blossoms  in 
the  greatest  profusion.  Several  kinds  of  Srailax 
are  neat  climbers,  all  hriving  firm  glossy  foliage  ;  a 
strong  family  likeness  runs  through  the  whole.  S. 
aspera  is  for  general  purposes  one  of  the  best.  Staun- 
tonia  hexaphyllaand  latifolia  are  good  climbers  for 
the  southern  part^  of  the  kingdom,  hut  northwards 
they  are  liable  to  be  injured  during  severe  winters. 
Of  Vines  there  several  well  worth  growing,  especi- 
ally the  Cat-leaved  or  Parsley  Vme,  the  purple- 
leaved  Vine,  and  some  of  the  huge-leaved  North 
American  kinds,  of  which  Labrusca  and  cordi  folia 
may  be  quoted  as  examples.  No  mention  of 
climbers  would  be  complete  without  noting  the 
Wistarias,  of  which  many  kinds  are  now  included 
in  nurserymen's  catalogues.  W.  sinensis  is  that 
commonly  saen,  and  besides  it  we  have  the  North 
American  W.  frutescens,  altogether  a  smaller- 
growing  plant  than  sinensis.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  a  couple  of  varieties,  viz.,  alba,  in  which  the 
blossoms  are  pure  white,  but,  as  far  as  ray  experi- 
ence goes,  it  does  not  bloom  so  freely  as  the  com- 
mon kind.  The  second  is  the  double-flowered 
sort,  which  I  can  never  induce  to  open  its  blos- 
soms properly.  W.  multijuga  is  said  to  bear  enor- 
mous bunches  of  flowers,  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
it  has  not  yet  bloomed  in  this  country.  W.  multi- 
juga alba  is  to  be  found  in  some  catalogues. 

ALni.A. 

BREEDER  TULIPS. 
I  THINK  that  were  the  gardening  public  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  varieties 
of  the  florist's  breeder  Tulips  than  they  appear  to 
be,  many  would  be  inclined  to  grow  them.  The 
best  of  our  self-coloured  early  flowering  Butch 
Tulips  cannot  compare  in  beauty  and  refinement 
with  those  that  can  be  seen  at  the  Tulip  shows  in 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  elsewhere.  The  supe- 
rior cultivation  given  them  causes  them  to  throw 
up  strong,  tall,  straight  stems  surmounted  with 
self-coloured  blooms  of  varying  shades,  great  num- 
bers of  which  are  of  exquisite  form,  as  well  as 
large  in  size.  The  Tulip  almost  always  (and  the 
excsptions  are  very  rare)  takes  the  breeder  or  self- 
coloured  form  when  ic  first  opens.  But  from  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed  until  such  time  as  the 
plants  flower,  five  or  six  years  pass.  Patience, 
therefore,  is  a  quality  needed  by  Tulip  raisers,  but 
anyone  who  has  been  at  the  work  for  years,  and 
raises  seedlings  annually,  has  something  coming 
into  flower  every  season,  provided  he  has  been  at 
the  work  long  enough  to  have  seedlings  sufficiently 
matured  to  bloom.  A  good  many  that  bloom 
are  thrown  away  as  useless,  being  deficient 
in  the  two  requisites  in  a  good  breeder  Tulip 
— a  fine  clear  bottom  and  a  cup  of  good 
form.  The  colour  of  the  breeder  is  of  little  im- 
portance compared  with  the  two  requisites  just 
mentioned.  Many  bad  or  ugly  breeders,  as  they 
are  termed,  break  into  very  fine  varieties,  pro- 
vided the  base  is  pure  and  the  form  yood  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  good  coloured  varieties  often 
break  into  characters  that  are  worthless  from  the 
florist's  point  of  view.  Breeders  are  sometimes 
ten  or  fifteen  years  breaking  into  colours,  but 
these  are  exceptional  cases  ;  the  general  time  may 
be  set  down  as  five  or  six  years.  Occasionally, 
but  rarely,  a  flower  takes  on  the  broken  form  the 
first  time  it  blooms,  and  never  passes  through 
the  breeder  state.  Really,  the  Tulip  is  a  curious 
flower.  Why  do  some  varieties  of  it  exist  so 
very  long  in  the  breeder  state,  while  others 
take  on  the  broken  form  much  more  quickly? 
What  influences  tend  to  promote  the  breaking 
of  flowers'?  and  what  phenomena  operate  in  or 
on  the  petals  to  disturb  the  previous  arrange- 
ment of  colours  ?  Why,  in  the  case  of  broken 
flowers,  are  the  colours  so  apt  to  run  in  some 
varieties  and  be  so  steady  in  others?  How  is 
the  colouring  transmitted  or  developed,  and 
what  constitutes  the  colouring  matter 'r  Why  are 
some  habitually  stained  at  the  base,  and  some 
habitually  pure'?  Steady  and  unsteady'?  These 
are  questions  asked  thirty  years  ago,  and  they 
propounded  liddlesthat  remain  unsolved  to  this 
day. 


Tulips  are  divided  into  three  classes— bizarre, 
byblremen,  and  rose.  There  is  a  fourth  class  of 
selfs,  but  it  is  a  scarce  one,  and  does  not  possess 
the  importance  attached  to  the  other  three.  A 
bizarre  breeder  always  has  a  yellow  base,  and  it  is 
present  also  in  the  broken  flowers.  The  rose  and 
bybliemen  breeders  have  a  white  base.  Bizarre 
breeders  are  sufl'nsed  with  brown  or  brown-red,  red, 
bronze,  black-brown,  and  this  deepening  to  almost 
black.  Rose  breeders  are  suffused  with  rose,  rosy 
pink,  deep  rose,  cherry  colour,  deepening  almost 
to  scarlet  and  crimson.  Some  of  these  are  very 
lovely.  Bybkemen  breeders  are  tinged  with  grey, 
greyish  lavender,  deepening  into  violet,  purple, 
or  black  of  various  shades.  The  base  must  be 
pure  if  to  be  regarded  as  perfect ;  there  must  be 
no  stain  of  black  upon  it ;  the  anther  stems  must 
be  pure  also.  A  young  flower  may  sometimes  be 
shaded  on  the  base,  but  it  will  bleach  out  while 
the  flower  is  maturing.  If  it  does  not,  then 
this  is  a  radical  defect.  The  pollen  on  the  an- 
thers may  liquify  and  run  down  the  base  of  the 
stamens  and  stain  them,  but  that  is  an  accident ; 
not  an  inherent  impurity. 

At  a  Tulip  show  there  are  classes  for  breeders  as 
well  as  for  broken  flowers.  They  do  not  take  the 
same  rank  as  broken  flowers,  still  they  have  a  value 
of  their  own.  As  the  raiser  of  seedling  Tulips 
sows  seed  only  of  those  that  are  of  fine  form, 
flowers  of  similar  character  may  be  raised  from 
them  ;  but,  as  before  stated,  many  of  the  varieties 
prove  worthless.  Some  beautiful  breeder  Tulips 
were  shown  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Na- 
tional Tulip  Society  at  Manchester.  There  was  a 
class  for  six  breeder  Tulips,  and  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  brou'jht  from  his  home  in  North  Yorkshire 
some  beautiful  flowers,  and  he  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  tlie  first  prize  in  the  class  for  six  blooms. 
The  varieties  were — bizarres,  Dr.  Hardy  and  Sir 
.Joseph  Paxton;  roses,  Thomas  Parker  and  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts;  bybkemens,  Glory  of  Stakehill 
.and  Alice  Grey.  The  second  half-dozen  ought,  I 
tliink,  to  have  given  place  to  the  one  that  was  pjlaced 
fifth,  for  it  contained  some  charming  flowers. 
A  few  other  good  breeder  Tulips  shown  in  this 
class  were — bizarres,  Excelsior  and  Horatio :  roses. 
Industry,  Mabel,  and  Mrs.  Barlow ;  bybkemens, 
Talisman  and  Glory  of  Stakehill.  Nom',  a  breeder 
may  be  ever  so  good,  but  be  worthless  when  it 
breaks  into  character.  Take  that  most  beautiful 
variety,  Mrs.  Barlow.  This  is  a  seedling  raised 
by  the  late  John  Hepworth,  of  Huddersfield :  it  is 
of  the  best  form,  pure,  and  of  a  lovely  rose  colour, 
perfect  as  a  breeder,  but  it  is  worthless  when  it 
breaks,  retaining  its  colour,  but  destitute  of  cha- 
racter. But  wliat  a  grand  border  flower  this 
would  make  so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  self 
character!  Alice  Grey  (bybkemen)  is  another 
lovely  breeder.  This  was  raised  by  .John  Walker, 
of  Winton,  as  distinguished  from  another  raiser 
of  that  name ;  it  is  of  a  very  light  lavender  colour 
and  highly  attractive:  it  breaks  into  fair  cha- 
racter, both  feathered  and  flamed,  but  cannot  be 
relied  upon  ;  and  when  a  premier  breeder  Tulip  is 
selected  at  a  show,  this  often  bears  away  the  [jalm. 
(.{lory  of  Stakehill  is  another  byblremen  breeder — 
perhaps,  taking  it  altogether,  the  best  breeder 
grown;  but  it  breaks  into  a  weak  rosy  bybkemen 
without  character,  and  so  it  is  worthless  when  it 
becomes  rectified.  It  is  a  very  tall  grower;  but  I 
may  mention  that,  as  a  general  rule,  when  a 
breeder  breaks  into  character  the  lieight  at  which 
the  plant  grows  is  reduced  and  the  bloom  is 
smaller.  Tliis  beautiful  flower  was  raised  by  the 
late  Luke  Ashraole.  Horatio  was  rai.=ed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  Headly,  of  Cambridge;  it  also  is 
very  fine  as  a  breeder,  bright  yellow  at  the  base, 
and  of  a  light  orange-red  colour.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  red  bizarre,  but  it  is  worthless  when 
it  becomes  rectified.  Thomas  Parker  is  a  pleasing 
rose  breeder,  raised  in  the  Wakefield  district,  and 
at  present  grown  by  a  few  only.  Mr.  .James 
Thurstan,  Wolverhampton,  exhibited  two  seedling 
rose  breeders  of  his  own  raising  of  excellent  cha- 
racter; one,  named  Tryphera,  is  of  fine  form,  the 
base  pure  waxy  white,  the  colour  bright  soft  rose; 
the  other,  named  Tryphosa,  another  of  the  same 
class  and  of  high  character.  R.  D. 


VARIEGATED  TREE  MALLOW. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  this  plant  grown  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner,  and  pass  through  a 
winter  unharmed,  cannot  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  its  merits.  Plants  of  it  raised  from  seed  last 
year  and  planted  out  in  good  soil  in  a  sheltered 
corner  are  already  very  attractive.  They  are 
nearly  4  feet  in  height,  and  all  the  young  leaves 
are  so  irregularly  marked  with  green,  grey,  and 
white,  that  they  have  a  remarkable  appearance. 
The  beauty  of  our  plants  is  doubtless  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  they  stand  close  to  a  green 
Box  hedge— an  admirable  background  for  them. 
The  great  merit  of  this  Mallow  is  the  fact  that  the 
variegation  is  constant  all  over  the  plant,  and 
instead  of  reverting  to  the  normal  colour,  as  many 
variegated  plants  do  when  raised  from  seed,  the 
variegation  in  tliis  case  increases.  As  the  plants 
get  older  many  of  the  young  leaves  are  quite  white 
when  they  first  unfold,  and  what  is  equally  note- 
worthy is  the  fact  that  the  variegation  does  not  burn 
under  a  hot  sun.  As  it  has  not  been  thoroughly 
tested  as.  to  its  ability  to  endure  hard  frost,  it 
would  be  premature  to  recommend  it  for  extensive 
planting,  because  it  may  eventually  prove  incap- 
able of  standing  in  the  open  through  a  severe 
winter.  But  as  it  is  clear  that  the  variegation  is 
better  the  second  year  than  the  first,  some  means 
of  keeping  the  plant  through  the  winter  without 
running  the  risk  of  losing  it  altogether  might  be 
adopted.  It  has  been  recommen(led  that  it  should 
be  lifted  in  autumn  and  kept  under  glass  all 
winter.  But  seeing  that  when  the  seed  is  sown 
early  in  spring,  and  the  plants  put  out  in  good 
soil  early  in  the  summer,  it  gets  too  large  for 
many  of  us  to  find  room  for  it,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  better  plan  will  be  either  to  grow  a  few 
plants  of  it  in  pots,  which  would  be  the  means  of 
curtailing  their  ovei'-luxuiiance,  and  thus  enable 
us  to  afford  them  space  under  glass  the  first  year, 
or  else  not  to  sow  the  seed  until  midsummer,  and 
thereby  make  .a  greater  certainty  of  securing 
plants  of  a  suitable  size  to  keep  under  glass.  Of 
course,  the  larger  the  plants  kept  over  the  winter 
the  more  efl'ective  they  would  be;  but,  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  the  behaviour  of  this  Mallow,  I 
.should  say  that  plants  of  it  raised  from  seed  sown 
at  midsummer,  and  grown  in  pots  under  glass 
until  the  following  sprmg,  would  prove  eminently 
satisfactory  for  placing  in  the  centres  of  large 
beds  of  fine-foliaged  plants.  For  ^^■ide  borders  in 
positions  expo.sed  to  the  full  sun  this  Mallow  is 
admirably  suited,  and  as  to  its  merits  as  a  flower- 
ing plant  opinions  no  doubt  will  differ;  for  ray 
part,  I  like  it  better  'without  flowers  than  with 
them.  J.  C.  C. 


SNORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Perennial  Lnpines. — Wliat  fine  plants  tliese  are  for 
mixed  borders,  and  how  well  they  thrive  in  almost  any  kind 
of  so.l.  They  arc  grea^.  favourites  with  cottagers  in  .some 
parts  of  Somerset,  .and  in  their  gnrdens  one  may  frequently 
meet  with  specimens  bear.ng  a  dozen  or  more  noble  spikes  of 
tiower.s.  The  way  in  which  these  and  other  fine  hardy  llowers 
have  been  elbowed  out  of  our  gardens  is  matter  for  surprise. 

Doronicum  austriacum.  — This  hardy  border  plant 
was  well  in  flower  with  us  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  its 
deep  yellow  flowers  have  been  particularly  bright  and  v.ilu- 
able,  as,  except  Daffodils,  there  were  at  the  lime  but  few 
hardy  plants  in  bloom  to  cut  from.  This  Do  onicum  i.s  not 
only  v.iluable  on  account  of  the  early  time  at  which  it  blos- 
soms, but  the  individual  blooms  are  so  perfect  that  they 
strike  one  as  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  refinement.  Ma 
erect  flower-stems  render  it  a  useful  plant  from  which  to  get 
cut  blooms.— J.  G.  C. 

Cyclamen  Coum. — In  mild  winters  I  have  had  this  Cy- 
clamen in  flower  qmte  early,  but  1  did  not  thinti  it  could 
open  its  lovely  blossoms  in  such  a  long  and  continuous  low 
temperature  as  we  experienced  last  winter.  Our  stock  of  it 
is  growing  close  to  a  south  wall  in  a  sheltei-cd  corner,  where 
it  never  faih  to  flower  when  other  outdoor  blossoms  aie 
scarce  The  plants  I  find  do  not  increase  in  size  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  Is  that  owii'g  to  a  south  aspect  being 
too  hot  and  dry  for  them  in  summer  ? — Somekskt. 

Romneya  Coulteri.  sown  in  March,  ISSo,  came  up  m 
the  seed  pans  about  six  weeks  ago.  Many  who  sowed  it  last 
year  may  have  turned  out  the  contents  of  their  seed  pans  as 
hopeless.  Jlr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  advised  me  to  have 
patience,  and  n  it  to  expect  seedlings  for  si.x  or  eight  months. 
None  came  within  that  time,  but  a  fortunate  extension  of 
the  patience  for  a  few  months  longer  has  been  rcwirdcd  by  a 
fair  crop.  -  G.  J.  ... 
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NOTES  OX  LILIES. 
A  WEEK  ao-0,  after  a  month's  absence  in  Scotland, 


would  have  more  flowers,  but  no  one  ever  dreamed 
of  nine.  Geokue  F.  ^Vilsox. 

Hiatherbank,  Weybridijt  Heath. 


WILLOW  GENTIAN  OR  SWALLOW-WORT. 

(gestiana  asclepiadea.) 


I  looked  over  our  Lilies.  My  friend,  Jlr.  Mcintosh, 
many  years  ago  established  the  fact  that  whatever 
the  season  may  be,  L.  auratum,  and  a  good  many 
other  species,  will  bloom  well  year  after  year  if 

ulanted  amontr  healthy  Rhododendrons,   the  rea-  „„             •                      .  j    ■     ^i                    i  -n     ■. 

Vn,  I  believe,  beinc  that  the  Rhododendron  leaves  ■  The  species  represented  in  the  annexed  illustra- 

shelter  the  young  shoots  from  April   and  May  tion  is,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  one  m 

frosts,  and  from  what  is  still   more  dangerous,  this  large  <:;enus  that  can  be  naturalised  m  woods 

bright  sunshine  after  them.      When    gardeners  and  similar  places  with  any  degree  of  succes.=. 

'  spelk  to  me  about  ditficulties  with  Lilies,   I  re-  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  in  gardens  now-a-days 

commend  them  to  keep  to  this  safe  ground,  that  large  patches  of  this  beautiful  plant  both  in  beds 

is  when  not  many  dozen  plants  are  required  ;  but  and  flower  borders,  but  it  may  not  be  generally 

as  our  experiments  have  for  years  past  been  in  the  known    that    it   also   flouiislies    equally   well   in 

direction  of  growing  Lilies  more  in  masses.^and  as  '  uncultivated  places,  apparently  unmindful  of  the 


better  than  in  places  fsposcd  to  full  sunshine. 
Attention  to  watering  in  diy  weather  is  also 
essential  ;  it  is  apparently  very  susceptible  of 
drought,  losing  all  its  lower  leaves  and  becoming 
unsightly.  With  us  it  grows  generally  from 
•2  feet  to'3  feet  in  height,  but  it  not  unfrequently 
reaches  4  feet  under  favourable  conditions.  It  is 
a  useful  plant  for  cutting  purposes,  its  flower- 
sprays  lasting  a  considerable  time  in  water.-  It 
is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  flowers  in 
July  and  August.  K. 


this  has  been  an  unusually  trying  season,  I  think 

that  you  may  like  to  have  some  of  the  results  at  ^  Q"  associated 

which  we  have  arrived.  ,  ^^^^'^  ^^^   ^j 

Having  acquired  a  strip  of  wood  at  our  cottage  appearing  late 
garden  near  here,  we,  three  years 
ago,  dug  out  the  soil  for  some  large 
beds  about  5  feet  deep,  made  a  shel- 
tering bank  of  the  natural  soil,  filled 
up  the  holes  with  good  Lily  soil,  and 
planted  a  number  of  L.  auratum  bulbs. 
These  were  successful  ;  therefore,  the 
following  year  we  made  more  similar 
beds,  and  planted  them  with  L.  aura- 
tum, L.  speciosum,  L.  tigrinum,  L. 
elegans,  L.  Krameri,  L.  Batemanni*, 
and  L.  longiflorum.  These  prospering, 
we,  last  year,  made  another  large  bed, 
and  planted  it  with  L.  auratum.  In  all 
these  beds  the  Lilies  looked  as  healthy, 
with  the  exception  of  L.  longiflorum, 
as  if  they  had  had  the  advantage  of 
Rhododendron  shelter.  There  is  no 
protection  overhead,  but  the  surround- 
ing wood  was  thick  enough  to  protect 
the  plants  from  the  bright  sunsliine  in 
May  which  followed  the  night  frosts. 

At  Oakwood,  Wisley,  in  two  beds  in 
which  L.  auratum  liad  come  up  con- 
stantly stronger,  in  one  since  18S1,  the 
other  since  1882,  a  good  many  Lilies 
are    damaged;    some    L.   cordifolium, 
which  had   fine  strong  shoot*  at  the 
beginning  .of    May,    were    killed     to 
the    ground,     while     L.     giganteum, 
just  opposite  them,    had  the  leaves,  which  were 
then  developed,  frosted,  and  looked  bad.     They 
have,    however,    thrown    up    flower-spikes,    and 
hardly  show  where  they  were  damaged.     I  think 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  fact,  from  our  experience  of 
now  a  good  many  years,  that  L.  cordifolium,  un- 
less planted  where  Evergreens  will  protect  it  from 
sun  after  spring  frosts,  requires  the  [irotection  of 
Fir  boughs  or  similar  shading.     I  had  an  instance 
of  the  etficacy  of  light  protection  in  the  case  of 
two  lots   of  Vallota   piurpurea   planted   near   the 
water's    edge ;    over    them    we    placed    common 
wicker  coops,  with  Bracken   interlaced  ;  most   of 
the  bulbs  are  all  right.     Even  some  of  the  North 
American    Lilies,    pardalinum,    etc.,    have    some 
shoots  frosted,  though  in  some  beds  these  Lilies 
are  untouched. 


rank  Grasses  and  other  weeds  with  which  it  may 
Tt  is  truly  herbacecjus,  dying 
harm's  way  in  winter  and  le- 
iu    spring   when    all   chance   of 


In  the  narrow  field  of  L.  auratum,  where  the 
protecting  cut-Furze  fences  are  not  high,  so  giving 
but  little  protection  from  weather,  most  of  the 
Lilies  seem  to  have  done  better  than  where  they 
had  more,  though  insufficient  shelter.  For  some 
years  past  the  weather  has  not  been  severe 
enough  to  try  Lilies  fairly,  but  I  think  last  winter 
may  be  taken  as  above  an  average  one  as  a  test, 
and  I  hopa  to  send  a  few  further  notes  when  more 
of  the  Lilies  have  flowered.  We  planted  L.  tenui- 
folium  in  all  sorts  of  soils  and  situations ;  it  has 
bloomed  in  all,  though  with  difl'erent  strength;  it 
will  require  another  year  on  the  ground  before 
the  best  treatment  can  be  ascertained.  A  few  days 
back  I  saw  a  stem  of  L.  Krameri,  in  one  of  Jlr. 
^Iclntosli's  Rhododendron  beds,  with  nine  flower- 
buds.  It  may  be  remembered  that  when  tliis  Lily 
was  introduced,  it  was  considered  one-flowered. 
I  ventured  to  predict  that  when  it  strengthened  it 


Fl")wcr-si)ray  of  Gentiana  aec-lepiadea. 


injury  from  frost  is  past,  and  flowering  at  a  time 
when  bold  masses  in  such  situations  are  most 
de.sirable.  It  is  not  difficult  to  raise  from  seed 
even  in  the  open  ;  space  cleared  round  the 
parent  plants  at  seeding  time  will  produce 
thousands  of  young  plants  the  following  spring, 
and  these  will  be  ready  to  flower  the  second 
year.  There  is  a  white-flowered  variet}'  of  this 
Gentian,  also  a  very  desirable  plant,  either  lor 
growing  separately  or  in  company  with  the  blue 
one.  When  well  intermixed  the  eft'ect  of  the 
two  together  is  most  charming,  both  being  about 
equal  in  size  and  habit.  Choice  of  situation  is 
not,  however,  the  least  important  item  as  regards 
its  cultivation.  It  loves  shade,  in  which,  if  not 
so  dense  as  to  draw  and  weaken  it,  it  does  much 


Hardiness  of  Eucomis  punctata.— Although 

generally  grown  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  hardiness  of  this  Eucomis. 
We  left  a  quantity  of  it  out  in  the  open  ground 
last  winter  when  the  soil  was  frozen  so  hard  that 
ordinary  kitchen  garden  tools  could  not  penetrate 
it  for  weeks  together,  and  I  thought  this  spring  to 
6nd  the  Eucomis  dead.  All  the  plants  of  it  left, 
however,  shot  up  with  extraordinary  \igour. 
The  long  rest  seemed  to  have  done  them  good  ; 
their  large  tufts  of  foliage  now  have  a  fine  appear- 
ance, and  I  may  add  that  the  fragrance  of  the  tall 
flower-spike  when  in  bloom  in  autumn  makes  this 
plant  a  -nelcome  addition  to  the  flower  garden.— 
J.  G.,  Hants. 

Plants  for  dry  banks.  —I  am  frequently 
reminded  of  the  suitability  of  Marigolds  for  dry 
banks  where  the  soil  is  poor,  and  where  little  else 
will  grow,  by  seeing  large  masses  of  them  at  rail- 
way stations  and  similar  places.  Where  these 
homely  plants  once  get  a  footing  they  soon  spread 
and  reproduce  themselves  year  after  year  from 
seed  with  but  a  tithe  of  the  attention  which  other 
plants  require.  Nasturtiums  are  also  especially 
well  suited  for  similar  spots,  and  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  masses  of  colour  I  have  ever  seen 
have   been   produced  by    Antirrhi- 

/nums.  The  latter  will  even  grow 
on  old  walls  where  scarcely  any 
other  vegetation  besides  Wall- 
flowers can  exist.  In  fact,  there  is 
abundant  material  to  make  any 
desert  spot  of  this  kind  blossom  as 
a  Rose.  The  only  secret  in  the 
matter  is  getting  the  plants  well 
established  during  the  moist,  rainy 
months  of  autumn,  and  not  to  at- 
tempt any  transplantation  between 
May  and  October.-  J.  G.  H. 

Delphinium  Cantab. — I  have 

a  fine  plant  of  this  7  feet  high, 
more  than  .S  feet  in  diameter  and 
carrying  about  'Ao  flower-stalks  ; 
these,  however, have  this  defect,  the 
blooms  are  not  continuous ;  some 
appear  at  the  top,  others  low  down 
on  the  stalk  with  a  hiatus  between 
them  like  that  in  Osniunda  inter- 
rupta.  Is  this  defect  a  peculiarity 
belonging  to  this  variety  '.'  all  my 
other  Delphiniums  are  right  as  re- 
gards this  point.  I  should  add  that 
my  Cantab  is  in  rich  deep  soil  and 
in  full  sun,  and  what  blooms  there 
are  are  of  large  size.  Last  season 
I  attributed  this  hiatus  to  the 
work  of  slugs  or  snails,  but  careful  examination 
satisfies  me  that  the  flowers  were  never  formed 
in  the  bare  parts  of  the  stalks  ;  moreover,  the 
plant  made  strong  growth  in  March  and  April 
while  slugs  and  snails  were  dormant.  I  find 
the  best  protection  for  Delphiniums  and  other 
hardy  plants  against  these  pests  to  be  collars 
of  zinc,  either  peif orated  or  plain  ;  these  appa- 
rently slugs  and  snails  will  not  climb.  Much 
as  has  been  written  in  TiiE  Garden'  in  praise 
of  Delphiniums,  not  one  word  more  than  they 
deserve  has  been  said.  I  place  them  No.  I 
amongst  herbaceous  plants,  and  of  many 
varieties  I  have  .seen,  I  think  that  the  sterile  Bella- 
donna is  queen  of  the  race.  ■].  H.  TiioM.is,  Bel- 
mont, Carloir.  *.''  Jlany  think  that  Cantab  is  as 
fine  as  Belladonna,  but  it  lacks  its  fine  habit.  —En. 
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NOTES  OX  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Pentstemon  nitidus. — Tins  produces  large 
racemes  ot  pale,  but  effective,  blue  flowers,  a  colour 
which  would  probably  be  better  liked  by  many  if 
it  had  not  been  inclined  to  purple;  however,  from 
their  abundance  and  brightness  this  Pentstemon 
is  not  likely  to  want  admirers  ;  the  stems,  which 
are  1  foot  high,  are  full  of  blossom  from  bottom  to 
top.  Tlie  plant  is  very  dwarf,  indeed  almost  flat, 
and  when  not  in  flower  suited  for  association  with 
the  smallest  and  neatest  of  alpines.  It  is  more 
especially  a  satisfactory  species  because  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy.  It  hates  stagnant  moisture,  how- 
ever, and  thrives  best  on  a  raised  bed  of  rich  soil, 
or  on  rockwork. 

P.  humilis  is  even  dvvarfer  than  the  preceding, 
but  the  individual  flowers  are  larger  and  of  a 
lovely  shade  of  sky-blue  ;  they  are  .also  more  laxly 
produced  on  the  stems,  which  are  about  l!  inches 
or  9  inches  high.  I  potted  a  small  quantity  of 
this  Pentstemon  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the 
same  compost  as  that  used  for  Auriculas,  and  one 
could  hardly  wish  for  better  results.  The  little 
pots  stood  out  of  doors,  but  plunged  in  sand  all 
last  winter,  a  test  surely  severe  enough  to  indi- 
cate its  hardiness.  There  is  a  dij^jjosition  now-a- 
days  to  overlook  Pentstemons  owing  to  tlieir 
tenderness,  but  the  two  kinds  just  referred  to 
should  surely  form  exceptions. 

Wireworms  in  pots. — It  is  good  practice  to 
closely  examine  and  hand-pick  all  comjiosts  that 
are  to  be  used  in  pots ;  but,  careful  though  we 
may  be,  some  will  escape  notice.  In  about  a  week 
after  they  have  got  into  the  pots  they  work  their 
way  to  the  sides,  and  there  they  remain  until  the 
b.%11  of  soil  begins  to  get  consolidated.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  necessary  to  carefully  turn  out  the 
ball  and  examine  it  well  all  round,  picking  oft' 
such  wireworms  as  may  be  seen.  Then  put  on 
the  pot  cap-fashion  again,  and  let  this  examina- 
tion take  place  as  often  as  wireworms  are  sus- 
pected to  be  in  the  jiots.  In  the  case  of  the 
Dianthus  family,  and,  I  should  say,  wherever  a 
deal  of  rather  fresh  turfy  loam  is  used,  every 
means  should  be  tried  to  free  tlie  ])lants  from  this 
deadly  pest.  I  have  invariably  found  the  most 
marked  instances  of  wireworms  at  the  pot  sides 
in  cases  where  new  pots  have  been  employed. 

Hippocrepis  helvetica. —This  is  even  a  more 
fiee  bloomer  tlian  the  better-known  H.  comosa, 
and,  if  possible,  the  flower-stems  lie  closer  to  the 
ground,  and  being  longish  a  small  plant  attbrds  a 
broad  gay  patch  of  bright  yellow.  Its  flower- 
lieads  are  fuller  than  those  of  comosa,  and 
altogether  this  little  plant  is  worth  noting  by 
those  in  search  of  neat  and  free-flowering  rock 
plants. 

Veronica  Lyalli.— This  is  a  newly  imported 
dvvarf  shrubby  Speadwell  of  doubtful  hardiness. 
I  left  a  number  of  well-established  young  plants 
of  it  out  all  last  winter  ;  they  were  plunged  in 
sand  early  in  the  previous  summer,  and  their  roots 
had  gone  down  into  that  material.  In  spring  the 
[jlants  hafl  the  appearance  of  being  dead,  but 
early  in  May  they  began  to  push  new  shoots 
through  the  soil,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  from 
higher  up  on  last  year's  wood  ;  these  growths  are 
now  all  tipped  with  lovely  lax  sprays  of  flowers. 
The  latter  are  large,  somewliat  bell-shaped,  and  of 
a  pale  mauve,  jjrettily  veined.  We  have  therefore 
in  this  miniature  shrub  a  distinct  and  beautiful 
Speedwell,  quite  as  hardy  as  parviflora,  pinguifolia, 
buxifolia,  Traversi,  and  chathamica,  and  more 
hardy,  according  to  my  experience,  than  Hulkeana, 
epacriJea,  and  anomala. 

I  v.    glaucocaerulea.  —  The    leaves    of    this 

'  resemble  new  lead  in  colour.  I  have  not  tried 
this  Speedwell  in  the  open,  but  the  roots  have 
been  frozen  hard  in  a  cold  frame ;  there,  however, 
the  extra  dryness  would  prevent  the  frost  being  so 
harmful  as  when  they  were  exposed  to  all  weathers. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  wet  kills  many 
plants  when  dormant  which  dry  cold  would  not 
kill.  I  assume  that  all  these  new  Ne«'  Zealand 
Speedwells  are  not  hardy  in  this  country  until  we 
have  thoroughly  tested  them. 


Saxifraga  Cotyledon  and  its  varieties.— 
The  form  pyramidalis  is  perhaps  more  grown  and 
better  known  than  the  type,  its  more  symmetrical 
panicle  and  larger  flowers  entitling  it  to  that  dis- 
tinction, and  of  late  years  it  has  come  into  use 
pretty  generally  for  conservatory  decoration,  as 
well  as  for  borders.  Now,  however,  there  begins 
to  be  many  inquiries  for  the  pure  white  form,  and 
of  course  the  original  phant  is  coming  into  favour, 
as  it  is  without  the  reddish  colour  on  the  petals 
and  a  better  white;  but,  as  already  stated,  the 
panicle  is  less  in  size  and  the  flowers  fewer  in 
number  than  those  of  pyramidalis,  and,  more- 
over, the  petals  are  mucli  narrower,  all  of  which 
detract  from  the  otherwise  bold  flower-spike. 
For  the  improvement  in  colour,  therefore,  some- 
thing will  have  to  be  sacrificed.  Another  charm- 
ing form  of  this  species,  raised  and  grown  by  the 
late  Mr.  Niven,  of  Hull,  is  called  S.  Cotyledon 
gracilis.  Its  rosettes  are  smaller,  the  leaves 
more  leathery,  of  a  deep  green  hue,  and  without 
the  silvery  exudation,  except  in  the  regular 
small  round  cavities  on  the  edges  of  the  very 
blunt  foliage,  and  thus  situated  on  dark  green 
they  have  a  distinct  eft'ect  in  the  way  of  an  even 
setting  of  minute  pearls.  Its  blossoms  are  pure 
white,  and  thickly  borne  on  a  stem  of  from 
S  inches  to  12  inches,  feathered  down  to  the 
rosette.  It  is  by  far  the  most  useful  form  for 
rockwork,  being  dwarf  and  stout  in  the  flower- 
stem,  and  not  liable  to  topple  over  like  pyrami- 
dalis. Whether  in  or  out  of  flower,  it  is  a  distinct 
and  desii-able  Saxifrage.  The  only  drawback 
which  it  possesses  is  the  fact  that  it  is  rather 
wanting  in  hardiness  in  some  soils,  and  of  all  the 
Saxifrages  I  grow,  or  ever  did  grow,  it  is  the 
most  difficult  to  perp3tuate.  The  best  ])lace  is 
under  a  dry  west  wall  on  a  thin  layer  of  sandy 
loam  over  plenty  of  dry  rubble.  So  situated,  it 
may  be  called  hardy,  but  even  then  it  increases 
very  slowly  indeed.  I  have  nearly  lost  it  several 
times  within  the  eight  years  I  have  had  it.  I  now 
give  it  no  other  than  outdoor  treatment. 

Grubs  and  alpino  plants. — As  I  have  before 
(jointed  out,  the  smaller  alpine  Pinks  may  be  lost 
in  a  wholesale  manner  from  grubs,  which  may 
never  be  seen,  unless  sought  for.  The  other  night 
a  most  noticeable  proof  of  grub  ravages  was  wit- 
nessed on  a  favourite  alpine  of  the  same  Natural 
Order,  viz.,  Lychnis  Lagasca?.  This,  I  believe, 
fails  to  give  satisfaction  in  many  gardens,  owing 
to  the  way  in  which  it  is  attacked  by  grubs.  1 
tind  that  grubs  also  attack  alpine  Wallflowers 
and  the  finer  Arabises,  such  as  the  variegated 
lucida.  What  I  saw  in  the  case  of  the  Lychnis 
was  this  :  looking  over  a  batch  of  healthy  seed- 
lings in  the  stillness  of  a  warm  summer  evenins.', 
I  saw  five  or  six  little  plants  agitated  in  a  box  of, 
say,  100  ;  they  moved  in  jei'ks  and  half  circles  ; 
the  cause  was  at  once  suspected,  from  having  seen 
similar  movements  in  the  centres  of  Pinks.  There 
was  found  in  each  little  plant  a  brown  headed  grub 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  very  leathery  and 
strong,  but  tliere  were  others  not  so  large  and 
greenish  wdiit  •.  Each  plant  that  moved  was  in- 
jured ;  the  1  .u'cs  and  stems  had  been  eaten  on 
one  side,  then  the  grubs  reached  the  heart,  and 
the  whole  plant  toppled  over.  We  have  some- 
times called  this  damping  off.  The  signs  by  which 
the  presence  of  this  grub  may  be  known  are  the 
disappearance  of  one  side  of  the  plant,  the  grey 
skins  of  the  leaves  being  drawn  together  towards 
the  crown,  and  so  serving  as  a  sort  of  covering  for 
the  grub.  The  early  action  of  this  grub  may  be 
known  by  brown  patches  or  streaks  on  the  leaves 
and  in  the  stems  of  the  younger  parts  as  they  come 
into  existence.  The  only  remedy  I  know  of  is 
that  of  hand-picking,  removing  the  leaves  entirely 
where  the  grubs  are  .seen  to  be  boring  between  the 
skins,  and  poking  with  a  toothpick  among  the 
dead  material  in  the  heart  of  the  plant  for  the 
strong  grub  which  saws  off'  the  top  parts  from  the 
roots.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  grubs 
are  a  chief  hindrance  to  the  successful  culture  of 
some  plants  whicli  we  have  deemed  hard  to  grow. 

Silene  quadrifida.  -This  is  a  little  less  in  all 
its  parts  than  the  favourite  S.  alpestris,  but  it  has 


a  much  more  compact  habit.  This  glistening 
pure  white  and  starry-flowered  alpine  is  worth 
attention  ;  seen  in  a  pan  as  kindly  sent  to  me  by 
Dr.  Appleton,  it  strikes  one  as  eminently  suited 
for  the  exhibition  table,  and  the  pale  or  apple- 
green  herbage  further  enhances  its  effectiveness. 
Among  hundreds  of  other  alpine  plants  this  Catch- 
fly  stands  out  as  one  of  the  best;  it  delights  in  hot 
sunshine  and  may  be  made  a  good  deal  of,  for  it 
flowers  for  many  weeks. 

Genista  radiata  is  not  an  unknown  plant, 
but  considering  its  pleasing  habit,  distinct  form, 
and  free  bloomin;  properties,  it  is  odd  that  it  is 
not  more  used  on  sunny  rockeries  where  it  loves 
to  grow  than  it  i-.  Even  where  the  rockwork  is 
on  a  small  scale  it  may  be  used  with  good  efl'ect; 
it  is  only  needful  to  strike  a  few  cuttings  of  it 
annually ;  the  first  year  they  make  neat  and  grace- 
ful plants  9  inches  or  a  foot  high  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  and  the  second  season  they  are  bright 
with  blossom.  They  may  then  be  pulled  out  if 
getting  too  large  for  their  places,  but  so  satisfactory 
will  they  most  likely  have  pro\'ed,  that  to  pull 
them  out  in  their  prime  will  take  a  little  courage. 

J.  W. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


TREATxMENT  OF  SHRUBBERIES. 

This  is  a  hackneyed  subject,  but  all  has  not  been 
said,  by  any  means,  that  can  be  said  about  it. 
As  to  soil  and  situation,  any  ordinary  good  soil 
will  suit  a  greit  variety  of  shrubs  well  enough — 
viz.,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Laurels,  Hollies, 
dwarf  Conifers,  Yews,  Roses,  Weigelas,  Brooms, 
Furze,  Daphnes,  Kalmias,  .lunipers,  PyracantUas, 
Pyruses  of  several  sorts,  Box,  Euonymus,  Bar- 
berries, Bays,  AucLibas,  Spirseas,  Lilac-',  Ribes,  tree 
Pseonies,  Syringa*,  Jasminums,  Guelder  Rose-', 
Forsythias,  Elders,  Deutzias,  flowering  Cherries 
and  Plum.s,  Laburnums,  Acers,  Laurustinuses, 
Lavender,  Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Ivies,  Wistarias, 
Ampelopsis,  and  Brambles,  &c. — nearly  fifty 
species  or  distinct  varieties,  without  includiug 
the  numerous  fine  kinds  of  Rhododendron  and 
Azalea,  both  of  which  i-hould  enter  largely  into 
any  collection  of  shrubs.  All  the  above,  I  aui 
certain,  grow  in  ordinary  loam,  a  soil  in  which, 
mostly  all  kind-i  of  garden  crops  succeed.  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  soil  in  many  cases  that 
.shrubs  do  not  thrive,  but  the  treatment  they 
receive  otherwise  ;  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plant 
a  good  variet}-,  as  some  species  are  sure  to  find  a 
suitable  home  on  the  spot,  and  develop  accord- 
ing!}'. Presuming  that  the  soil  is  moderately 
deep  and  well  drained,  it  will  answer  well 
enough.  I  do  not  approve  of  a  deep  soil  for 
shrubs  that  are  expected  to  live  long  and  flower, 
nor  is  such  a  soil  needed.  It  is  not  depth  of  soil 
that  is  wanted  so  much  as  head  room  and  light. 
All  the  above  will  grow  strongly  in  9  inches  of 
soil,  provided  it  is  occasionally  mulched  on  the 
surface  with  refuse  manure,  and  that  dead  leaves 
are  not  annually  cleared  out  from  under  the 
bu-^lies.  But  the  main  point  is  to  give  room  and 
light.  It  is  hopele  s  trying  to  grow  anything 
successfully  under  tall  shady  trees.  In  such 
positions  they  are  starved  at  the  root,  and  killed 
by  drip  and  darkness  at  the  top.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  such  spots  with  shrubs.  Hollies, 
common  Rhododendrons,  Yews,  Privets,  and 
commoir  Barberry  are  sufficient  ;  but  it  is  perfect 
waste  to  put  select  shrubs  in  such  places.  All 
named  above  will  thrive  on  east,  west,  and  south, 
.aspects,  or  in  the  open,  and  make  fine  specimens 
individually,  but  they  must  have  full  exposure. 
They  will  then  ripen  their  growth,  better  endure 
severe  winters  in  consequence,  llower  more  freelj', 
and  always  look  better,  because  a  bush  that  has 
plenty  of  ligbt  and  air  always  makes  the  most 
even  growth  and  finest  foliage. 
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Planting  shrubberies. — A  needful  prepara- 
tion for  planting  is  digging  the  soil  ;  trenching 
18  in.  deep  is  preferable,  but  if  the  soil  is  well 
turned  over  by  a  good  full-sized  spade  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  digger,  that  will  be  enough.  A 
proper  digging  spade  is  about  8A  inclies  wide  and 
12  inches  long,  and  the  nearly  straight-handled 
and  bladed  Scotch  spade  is  the  best.  Ground 
that  has  never  been  dug  before,  although  perhaps 
ploughed,  should  always  be  at  least  dug  deeply 
to  make  the  surface  soil  of  an  uniform  depth,  and 
a  single  digging  deep  and  straight  will  make  a 
nice  tilth  for  planting.  Should  the  soil  be  heavy, 
plenty  of  light  leaf  mould,  manure,  or  peat  should 
be  dug  into  the  surface  at  the  same  time.  The 
best  time  to  plant  is  in  October  or  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  eailier  the  better.  Some  shrubs  will 
not  be  ripe  enough  to  lift  at  the  end  of  September, 
but  many  will,  and  deciduous  shrubs  especially 
may  be  got  and  planted  then,  if  the  young  wood 
is  ripe  and  firm,  no  matter  if  the  leaves  be  green. 
These  will  fall  ofl'  a  little  e.irlier  from  the  check, 
but  the  bush  will  make  a  much  more  vigorous 
start  in  spring  than  if  moved  later.  All  planting 
should  be  finished  by  the  middle  of  November, 
and  if  preparations  are  made  in  time,  it  is  just  as 
ea^}'  to  finish  then  as  not.  Moderate  sized  young 
shrubs  are  best,  and  so  long  as  they  have  good 
roots,  and  are  not  taken  up  in  frosty  weither  or 
left  long  out  of  the  soil  exposed  to  the  air,  it  does 
not  matter  about  their  having  balls  of  soil 
attached.  After  planting,  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  mulch  the  surface  with  half-decayed  leaves,  or 
loose,  light,  half-rotten  m.mure.  It  keeps  the 
roots  sale  from  frost — a  consideration  of  some 
importance  the  first  winter  after  planting,  and  it 
insures  good  growth  the  summer  following. 

Habit.s  of  shrubs. — It  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  this  in  order  to  mana.c  the  bushes 
rightly.  Of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  little 
need  be  said.  Both  make  tall  and  broad  bushes 
of  even  outline,  filling  up  densely  down  to  the 
ground  all  round  when  not  too  thickly  planted, 
and  they  need  no  pruning.  Khododenilrons, 
when  they  encroach  on  walks  and  have  to  be  cut 
back  periodically,  never  flower  at  that  part ; 
hence  the  best  plan  is  to  plant  them  far  enough 
back  at  first,  so  that  they  will  not  encroach  be- 
yond the  desired  point.  The  lower  limbs  root 
into  the  soil,  and  among  the  leaves  that  fall 
annually  and  I'ot  on  the  ground  ;  and  such  bushes 
in  the  course  of  years  attain  a  large  size.  The 
Weigela  is  another  subject  that  makes  a  fine 
specimen  by  itself  under  favourable  conditions. 
It  throws  lip  strong  shoots  annually  from  the 
root,  and  the  older  ones  branch  out  fredy,  creating 
a  compact  bush  6  leet  or  7  feet  high  and  as  much 
through,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
covered  with  tiower.  The  plant  grows  freely 
north  and  south,  but  it  flowers  best  where  it  has 
a  warm  soil  and  exposure,  as  it  then  ripens  its 
wood  properly.  In  June  and  July  Weigelas  of 
difl'trent  soits  ought  to  be  amongst  the  most 
showy  and  ornamental  shrubs  in  the  garden. 
They  should  on  no  account  be  pruned.  Another 
fine  shrub  is  Berberis  Darwini.  In  a  few  years 
a  plant  from  a  layer  makes  a  bush  about  6  feet 
high  and  8  feet  or  10  feet  through— a  dense,  dark 
green  mass  in  winter  or  when  not  in  flower,  and 
always  covered  with  a  profusion  of  rich  golden 
flow,  rs  in  spring.  A  fine  July  and  August  shrub 
is  the  comparatively  little  known  Deutzia  crenala 
fl.-pl,  which,  if  planted  in  any  common  soil, 
grows  as  high  as  a  Currant  bush  or  higher,  and 
produces  thousands  of  fine  white  double  blossoms, 
which  last  much  longer,  either  on  the  bush  or  in  a 
cut  state,  than  those  of  the  single  variety.  Plants 
taken  up  and  potted  in  autumn  force  freely,  and 
look  even  better  in  pots  than  outJoors,  the  foliage 
and  flowers  being  of  a  purer  colour.  It  should 
be  freely  planted  and  never  pruncil,  iiiiles^  it  l>e 


to  remove  weak  or  old  branches  to  make  room 
for  the  strong  shoots  that  push  up  annually.  All 
Deutzias,  Eibes,  Lilacs,  Syi-ingas— in  fact,  we 
may  say  most  of  the  species  named — should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  as  the  whole  of  them 
only  manifest  a  disposition  to  flower  profusely, 
or  at  all,  when  the  strong  branches  have  run  out 
their  natural  length  and  become  twiggy.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  crowding.  It  is  right 
enough  to  plant  thickly  at  first,  because  the  thin- 
nings will  transplant  readily  in  another  two  or 
three  years,  and  be  better  than  newly  bought 
plants  for  extending  shrubbeiies,  but  thinning 
out  must  be  attended  to  in  time.  J.  H. 


SPIR.EAS  IN  FLOWER. 
The  most  select  of  these  beautiful  shrubs  in  bloom 
now  are  the  following:  Spira-a  ariiefolia  is  a  free, 
bold-growing  shrub— indeed,  one  of  the  stoutest 
of  the  .Spineas.  The  flowers  are,  when  first  ex- 
panded, of  a  creamy  white  colour,  and  though 
they  become  of  a  purer  tint  afterwards,  arc  never 
thoroughly  white.  The  large  feathery  terminal 
panicles  in  which  they  are  arranged  render  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  kind,  when  in  full  bloom,  a  most 
beautiful  and  graceful  object,  and  one  very  diffe- 
rent from  all  other  shrubs  in  flower  at  the  same 
time.  This  species  has  in  some  places  been  in 
blossom  for  weeks  past,  while  in  others  it  is  just 
now  at  its  best.  .S.  Douglasi  forms  a  mass  of 
closely-packed  shoots,  each  terminated  by  a  dense 
spike  of  pretty  rose-pink  coloured  blossoms.  It  is 
a  most  beautiful  shrub,  and  will  flower  for  months 
together.  Of  this  the  different  individuals  vary  a 
good  deal  in  the  colour  of  the  blossoms  .as  well  as 
in  the  quantity  of  pubescence  on  the  foliage.  S.' 
salicifolia,  in  general  terms,  may  be  said  to  re- 
semble the  last  in  many  particulars,  but  the  foliage 
is  glabrous,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  varies  from 
whitish  to  pale  [liiik,  never  being  of  so  deep  a.  hue 
as  S.  Douglasi.  What  is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  this,  under  the  name  of  S.  salicifolia 
paniculata,  has  the  blooms  arranged  in  large 
branching  panicles,  and  their  colour  is  pure  white. 
It  is  certainly  very  distinct  from  the  type,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  best.  S.  tri- 
lobata  is  a  neat,  compact  little  shrub,  at  most 
i-eaching  a  yard  in  height,  and  is  now  covered 
with  small  flattened  corymbs  of  i.nire  white  blos- 
soms. The  habit  of  S.  callosa  is  that  of  a  somewhat 
open  bush,  with  pointed  foliage  and  branching 
corymbs  of  bright  rosy  red  coloured  blossoms.  It 
is  very  efl'ective  from  the  rich  hue  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  almost  rivalled  in  colour  by  the  young 
leaves  and  shoots.  S.  sorbifolia  is  a  stout-branched 
shrub,  very  prolific  in  the  production  of  suckers 
and  clothed  with  pinnate  foliage,  thu^  suggesting 
the  name  of  sorbifolia.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
loose  terminal  iianicles,  and  are  of  a  whitish  hue. 
There  is  a  variety  known  as  alpina,  Pallasi,  or 
grandiflora,  which  is  dwarfer  in  habit  than  the 
species,  but  with  larger  flowers,  which  are  pure 
white  in  colour.  This  pinnate-leaved  Spira'a  and 
its  variety  especially  need  a  ccol,  moist  sjiot,  for 
they  are  natives  of  .Siberia,  and  therefore,  itnless 
so  situated,  the  hot  dry  weather  generally  experi- 
enced during  summer  is  apt  to  try  them  very  much. 
An  extremely  pretty  Spiraa,  and  one  just  now  at 
its  best,  is  S.  splendens,  which  is,  I  believe,  of 
garden  origin.  It  is  of  dense  bushy  growth, 
reaching  a  heii;ht  of  about  a  yard,  with  terminal 
clusters  of  rich  reddish  pink  coloured  blossoms. 
These  blooms  are  borne  in  dense  flattened  heads, 
and  in  such  profusion  that  a  specimen  of  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  one  mass  of  flowers. 

H.  P. 

The  Azalea  season.— Hardy  Azaleas,  in  my 
opinion,  surpass  even  the  Rhododendron  in  several 
waj's.  Their  flowers  are  more  enduring;  they  are 
delightfully  fragrant,  and  of  rich  and  varied 
colour.  At  this  season  they  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous dwarf  flowering  .shrubs  in  our  long 
hardy  plant  borders,  and  we  oidy  wish  we  had 
more  of  them.  With  the  comparatively  new 
Azalea  mollis— which,  however,  is  quite  scentless 

we  have  now  crimson,  rose,  Hhifc,  purple,  light 


yellow,  deep  rich  yellow,  orange,  red  and  white, 
besides  intermediate  shades :  and  when  a  mass  of 
varieties  is  in  flower  together,  with  the  young 
and  tender  foliage  just  bursting  the  buds  at  the 
same  time,  I  question  if  we  have  any  shrub,  or 
mixture  of  shrubs,  that  could  produce  an  equally 
fine  effect.  Rhododendron  planting  has  mono- 
polised the  gardener's  attention  hitherto,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Azalea,  which  I  strongly 
recommend  for  garden  borders  and  shrubberies. 
This  shrub  possesses  a  value  which  the  Rhodo- 
dendron does  not ;  it  is  one  of  our  most  orna- 
mental foliaged  plants  in  autumn,  its  leaves 
almost  rivalling  the  colours  of  its  flowers  in 
spring  ;  it  presents  the  richest  shades  of  crimson 
to  be  found  among  autumn  tints,  some  varieties 
assuming  tlie  true  bus  of  the  .Japanese  Virginian 
Creeper,  while  others  are  of  the  richest  crimson. 
To  produce  an  effect,  however,  either  in  summer 
or  autumn,  a  good  mass  of  the  dift'erent  varieties 
should  be  planted  together,  either  in  beds  or 
clumps.  In  the  trade  these  Azaleas  are  known 
under  the  name  of  Ghent  and  Engli.sh  Azaleas  ; 
and  the  Japanese  vaiiety  mollis  resembles  them  in 
every  way,  excejjt  that  it  has  better  formed  and 
more  varied  coloured  flowers.  All  are  deciduous, 
and  flower  before  the  leaves  push,  or  contem- 
poraneously with  the  breaking  of  the  leaf  buds. 
Some  of  the  white  varieties  prod\ice  flowers  with 
the  leaves,  and  all  late  ;  they  are  also  amongst  the 
best. — J.  S. 


Genista  elatior. — Every  season  numbers  of 
large  bushes  of  this  Genista,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Pagoda  at  Kew,  are  the  admiration 
of  everyone,  and  deservedly  so,  for  they  flower  so 
profusely  as  to  be  quite  a  mass  of  bright  yellow 
blossoms,  which  seem  to  light  up  the  Laurels, 
Rhododendrons,  and  other  subjects  wifh  which 
they  are  associated.  xVs  a  flowering  shrub,  this 
Genista,  indeed,  should  occupy  a  prominent  place, 
yet,  strange  to  say,  though  the  .sjiecimens  under 
notice  have  been  in  their  present  position  for 
years  and  are  so  much  admired,  it  is  quite  a 
scarce  shrub,  and  is  seldom  or  never  planted  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Its  propagation  is  of  the 
simplest,  as  seeds  are  freely  produced,  and  grow 
readily  enough.  — T. 

Philadelphus  speciosup.— \Vith  the  long  list 
of  Mock  Oranges  to  be  found  in  various  catalogues 
the  selection  of  one  or  two  is  rather  puzzling,  but 
to  anyone  needing  a  thoroughly  good  form  perhaps 
the  best  is  P.  speciosus — at  all  events  it  will  not 
prove  a  source  of  disajipointment,  foi'  it  forms  a 
handsome  bush,  is  most  prolific  in  bloom,  while 
the  individual  flowers  are  largo  and  of  the  jmrest 
white.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  when  in  bloom 
jioints  particularly  to  its  value  as  a  lawn  shrub, 
for  it  is  of  pleasing  outline  (in  no  w.ay  stiff  or 
formal)  and  will  thrive  in  drier  spots  than  many 
other  shrubs.  A  specimen  here  of  the  jjretty 
little  P.  microphyllus,with  small  Myrtle-like  leaves 
and  flowers  about  as  big  as  a  shilling,  is  growing 
with  greater  freedom  than  it  hitherto  promised  to 
do,  for  shoots  nearly  a  yard  in  length  are  pushed 
up  from  the  base,  and  the  i)!ant  is  still  in  full 
growth.  Altogether  it  is  a  neat  little  shrub,  and 
its  conspicuous  blossoms  are  just  commencing  to 
expand. — H.  P. 

Calycanthus  floridus,  or  Carolina  Allspice, 
as  this  is  called  in  North  America,  is  a  veiy  crna- 
mental  hardy  shrub,  and  one  very  dissimilar  from 
most  of  those  in  cultivation.  It  foims  a  rather 
compact-growing  bu.sh,  with  deep  green  leathery 
foliage,  and  peculiar  fleshy  flowers  borne  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  blooms  are  about  1 1  inches 
in  diameter  and  agreeably  scented :  indeed,  the 
wood,  bark,  and  leaves  all  emit  a  pleasant  odour 
when  I  ruised.  The  foliage  is  deciduous,  so  that 
it  possesses  no  special  attractions  during  winter; 
but  in  summer,  from  the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms 
and  ornamental  foliage,  it  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  planters  as  a  desirable  shrub  where  strong- 
growing  subjects  would  occupy  too  much  space. 
A  fairly  cool,  moist  spot  seems  to  suit  it  best,  but 
it  is  not  very  particular  as  to  soil  or  situation. 
'I'bere  are   several    varieties   of   it,    b>it   a  strong 
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family  likeness  runs  through  the  whole  of  them 
therefore,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  cal- 
lection  of  them,  one  or  two  kinds  will  suffice.     The 
Carolina  Allspice  is  nearly  allied  to  the  sweetly- 
scented  Japanese  Ghimonanthus  fragrans. — T. 


LATE-FLOWERING  THORNS. 

Though  the  majority  of  Thorns  are  now  out  of 
flower,  some  of  the  latest  are  still  in  bloom.  The 
Tan.sy-leaved  Thorn  (Cratjegus  tanacetifolia),  of 
which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The  Gaede.s' 
last  year,  is  a  desirable  late-flowering  species, 
which,  from  the  hoary  character  of  its  deei)ly  cut 
leaves,  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  all 
others.  It  forms  a  stiffer-growing  tree  than  the 
common  Hawthorn,  and  the  individual  blooms  are 
larger,  though  borne  in  rather  smaller  clusters. 
They  are,  however,  produced  so  freely  that  a  tree 
of  this  species  in  bloom  is  as  white  as  a  sheet. 
The  Cockspur  Thorn  (C.  Crus-galli)  and  its 
numerous  varieties,  though  rather  past  their  best, 
are  still  in  flower  ;  the  different  forms  of  this 
Thorn  have  glossy  foliage,  which  contrasts  strik- 
ingly with  that  of  thb  preceding.  The  varieties 
of  the  Cockspur  Thorn  differ  widely  from  the  large 
bold-growing  C.  arbutifolia  and  from  the  tabuli- 
form-shaped  C.  linearis.  This  latter  often  pushes 
out  its  branches  in  quite  a  horizontal  direction. 
The  Fire  Thorn  (C.  Pyracantha)  is  now  blooming 
most  profusely;  indeed,  a  specimen  here  raised 
from  a  cutting  of  the  variety  called  Lselandi  is 
quite  a  mass  of  white.  The  North  American 
Heart-shaped  Thorn  (C.  coi-data)  is  a  free-growing 
kind,  and  forms  a  handsome  small  tree  with  deep 
shining  green  foliage,  while  in  autumn  the  fruits, 
though  small,  are  very  bright.  Another  American 
kind  now  in  flower  is  C.  pyrifolia,  whose  large 
clusters  of  white  blossoms  are  now  at  their  best. 
This  forms  a  medium  sized  tree,  with,  especially 
in  the  case  of  young  vigorous  specimens,  unusually 
large  lea\es.  Of  quite  a  different  character  from 
any  of  the  aliove  is  C.  parvitolia,  a  much  branched 
bush  about  a  yard  high,  with  dark  green  ovate 
leaves  and  solitary  flowers,  with  which  it  is  thickly 
studded.  In  some  specimens  the  flowers  are  nearly 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  their  large  size  and  the 
dwarf  habit  of  the  plant  render  this  Crataegus 
very  distinct  from  any  of  the  others  ;  indeed,  it 
resembles  more  a  dwarf  form  of  Mespilus  grandi- 
rtora  than  a  Hawthorn.  The  last  I  will  mention 
is  one  that  has  been  in  flower  a  long  time,  and  of 
which  a  woodcut  illustration  recently  appeared  in 
The  G.^rden — viz.,  a  variety  of  the  common 
Hawthorn  known  as  C.  O.xyacantha  semperflorens. 
This  forms  a  much-branched  dwarf  shrub,  and 
flowers  more  or  less  continuously  throughout  the 
summer  months.  In  miniature  gardens  it  should 
find  a  home.  H.  P. 


Magnolia  fascata.— This  Chinese  Magnolia 
needs  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse,  or  in  spe- 
cially favoured  spots  the  protection  of  a  wall,  to 
enable  it  to  pass  through  our  winters  without 
injury,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  blooms  better 
under  glass  than  in  the  ojjsn  air.  The  best  treat- 
ment for  it  is  that  which  suits  Camellias.  Its 
flowers  are  in  no  way  showy,  and  being  hid,  as 
they  are,  under  the  foliage,  renders  them  still 
more  inconspicuous,  but  their  fragrance  is  such 
that  even  a  single  bloom  will  fill  a  whole  house 
with  an  agreeable  odour.  Tlie  flowers  are  purplish 
brown  in  colour.  Another  point  in  favour  of  this 
Magnolia  is  the  fact  that  it  will  often  bloom  for 
months  together  throughout  the  summer,  and 
oven  small  bushes  of  it  will  flower,  especially  those 
in-opagated  by  means  of  cuttings  or  grafts.  Un- 
like some  other  Magnolias,  this  one  is  not  difficult 
to  increase  by  cuttings,  formed  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots,  dibbled  flrnily  into  pots  in  open  .sandy  .soil, 
and  kept  in  a  clo.se  case  till  rooted. — H.  P. 

The  Mexican  Mock  Orange.^This  some 
wbat  rare  shrub  ( f'hiladelphus  me-xicanus)  ia  well 
grown  by  Mr.  Walker,  (if  Thame,  who  lately  sent  us 
Slime  flowering  fprays  of  it.  It  is  a  good  deal  like 
the  common  I',  coronarius,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller 
more  numerous,  and  arranged  in  less  crowded  clusters. 


They  are,  moreover,  devoid  of  the  strong  perfume  which 
some  think  objectionable  in  the  Mock  Orange.  P. 
ine.\icanu3  is,  unfortunately,  not  hardy,  but  it  makes 
a  pretty  greenhouse  shrub  for  flowering  in  early  -June. 
Mr.  Walker  tells  us  that  he  places  the  pots  out  of 
doors  during  the  summer,  standing  them  on  bricks  or 
tiles  to  prevent  the  roots  from  protruding  to  the  soil 
below.  Abo\i'.  November  he  takes  the  plants  to  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  never  fail  to  make  a  beautiful 
display. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

After  a  vegetable  famine  of  more  than  ordinary 
duration,  it  is  cheering  to  find  once  more  a  full 
supply.  Potatoes  have,  however,  been  fortunately 
both  good  and  cheap  all  through  the  year.  Old 
kinds  are  now  nearly  over,  but  new  ones  are 
already  plentiful.  The  greatest  demand  at  first 
is  for  kidneys,  especially  the  Ashleaf ,  Walnut- 
leaf,  and  Myatt's  Prolific;  these  are  firmer  and 
have  a  better  flavour  than  the  early  American 
kinds,  but  the  latter  fill  the  baskets  quickest;  and 
in  towns  American  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
similar  kinds,  if  cheap,  supersede  the  kidneys, 
and  are  cleared  off  in  time  to  allow  a  crop  of 
autumn  Cauliflowers  or  Broccoli  to  be  taken  oft" 
the  ground.  Cabbages  are  now  good  and  realise 
fair  prices,  the  difficulty  of  getting  plants  in 
spring  having  prevented  planting  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  cause  a  glut  in  tlie  market.  Cold  frosty 
winds  in  March  made  plants  scarce  in  this  locality ; 
they  got  partially  uprooted  and  withered  up. 

Lettuces,  both  Cos  and  Cabbage,  are  plentiful 
and  good.  The  custom  of  sowing  thinly  and 
avoiding  transplanting  is  now  very  generally 
followed,  the  small  extra  outlay  in  the  way  of 
seed  being  more  than  counterbalanced  by"  the 
saving  of  labour  effected  and  the  quicker  turning 
in  of  the  crops.  Paris  White  Cos  and  All  the 
Year  Round  Cabbage  Lettuces  are  good  old  sorts. 
Vegetable  Marrows  are  now  making  rapid  pro- 
gress; they  like  plenty  of  heat.  I  find  the  Bush 
Marrow  to  be  hardier  than  any  of  the  others; 
where  both  kinds  were  put  out  at  the  same  time 
plants  of  the  Bush  variety  are  now  coming  freely 
into  bearing,  while  the  others  have  made  but  little 
progress.  Winter  Broccoli,  Kales,  Savoys,  &c., 
are  now  being  planted  as  fast  as  ground  can  be 
got  ready  for  them;  the  prospects  of  another  dry 
season  like  that  of  last  year  make  growers  anxious 
to  get  their  plants  out  before  the  soil  loses  its 
moisture.  Sowing  of  main  crops  of  Cabbages  is 
now  claiming  attention ;  Early  York,  Wheeler's 
Imperial,  Early  Rainbow,  and  Early  Fulham  are 
the  sorts  in  most  request.  James  (iROOm. 

Goaport. 

Hssmanthus  insignis  and  H.   cinnabari- 

nus  are  beautiful  flowering  plants  Mhich  should 
be  grown  in  every  jarden  where  there  is  a  warm 
greenhouse,  both  species  requiring  a  little  extra 
heat  when  making  their  growth,  thougli  during 
summer  an  ordinary  greenliouse  or  frame  would 
suit  them.  H.  insignis  has  about  a  dozen  leaves 
with  folding  bases  forming  a  kind  of  stem  or  neck. 
The  flower-spike  is  pushed  up  near  the  side  of  this 
neck  from  between  the  bulb-scales,  and  it  attains 
a  height  of  about  8  inches,  its  large  spheiical  head 
of  cinnabar-red  flowers  measuring  6  inches  across. 
The  flowers  are  packed  very  closely  together  and 
are  composed  of  narrow  segments  and  long  stamens, 
the  latter  being  the  attractive  part  ;  the  anthers 
are  pale  yellow.  H.  cinnabarinus  belongs  to  the 
same  section,  but  its  leaves  are  broader  and  longer, 
and  its  flowers  are  not  so  numerous  nor  so  closely 
packed  on  the  scape.  In  these  the  petals  are 
1  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the 
stamens  are  very  thick  and  curved  ;  their  colour 
is  pale  scarlet.  Both  these  jilants  are  now  in 
flower  at  Kew,  as  also  is  H.  Kalbreyeri,  a  crimson- 
flowered  tropical  species,  and  H.  albiflos,  which, 
as  the  name  signifies,  has  white  flowers. 

Phaius  bicolor.  —This  handsome  plant  is  now 
in  line  flowering  condition  in  the  Orchid  hou.se  at 
Kew,  where  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  long 
time,  but  has  never  attracted   the  attention  of 


Orchid  growers  as  much  as  it  should.  Of  the 
section  of  the  genus  represented  by  the  stately  P. 
grandifolius  and  P.  Wallichi  it  is  by  far  the  most 
desirable  kind,  its  flowers  being  large  in  size, 
numerous  on  the  stout  tall  scapes,  and  lasting 
much  longer  than  those  of  any  other  species  of 
Phaius.  The  spikes  are  4  feet  long,  and  bear  each 
a  dozen  or  more  flowers ;  these  have  the  sepals  and 
petals  arranged  regularly  like  a  fan,  and  2  inches 
in  length ;  their  colour  is  pale  green  at  the  back, 
pale  chocolate  in  front.  The  lip  is  cucullate, 
spreading  at  the  top,  and  crisp  edged,  whilst  the 
base  is  narrowed  and  formed  into  a  hooked  spur. 
The  tubular  portion  is  pale  yellow,  whilst  the 
spreading  part  is  wholly  pale  magenta.  For  its 
cultivation  this  species  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  its  near  relatives  named  above.  It  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon.  The  chief  points  of  interest  in 
this  kind  are  its  flowering  season — June  to  October 
— its  lasting  character,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
colours.  Of  course,  it  is  not  so  gorgeous  a  plant 
as  P.  tuberculosus,  but  it  is  superior  to  it  in  its 
free  and  vigorous  habit. 
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PLATE  552. 

CISTUS  LADANIFERUS  MACULATUS.* 
Of  all  the  species  of  the  geuus  Oistus — Bentham 
and  Hooker  estimate  the  number  of  these  which 
are  specifically  distinct  at  about  a  score — C. 
ladaniferus  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  bears 
the  largest  flowers.  The  type,  which  seems  by 
no  means  common  in  gardens,  has  white  flowers, 
each  petal  being  tinged  with  yellow  at  its  base ; 
in  size,  too,  they  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
variety  here  figured.  The  accompanying  plate 
represents  the  variety  maoulatu.?,  which  difl'ers 
principally  from  the  type  in  each  petal  being 
marked  at  its  base  with  a  rich  dark  brownish 
crimson  or  blood-coloured' blotch.  C.  ladaniferus 
is  a  native  of  South-western  Europe,  and  the 
name  was  given  it  by  Linnoeus  under  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  the  plant  yielded  the 
labdanum  of  commerce,  a  medicine  largely  used 
during  the  prevalence  of  plague.  Labdanum  is 
in  reality  obtained  from  C.  creticus  and  other 
species  from  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  the  Levant. 
Most  of  the  Ci.-tuses,  or  Rock  Roses,  thrive  best 
in  dry  sandy  soil,  and  under  such  conditions 
withstand  much  better  the  severity  of  English 
winters  than  when  grown  in  rich  damp  soils. 
Seeds  are  ripened  freely  enough  in  most  seasons, 
but  the  readiest  method  of  propagation  is  by 
cuttings.  A  somewhat  full  account  of  all  the 
species  of  Cistus  in  cultivation  is  given  in  The 
Garden,  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  570. 

Geo.  Nicholson. 


Thunia  Marshalli.— This  easily  grown  and 
very  free-flowering  plant  deserves  to  stand  as 
much  in  favour  as  a  garden  plant  as  the  Calanthes, 
for  it  is  as  beautiful  as  any  of  these,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  as  lasting.  A  few  roots 
planted  in  gootl  turfy  loam  and  manure  and 
placed  in  a  moist  stove  to  start  will  make  stems 
•2  feet  high  in  about  three  months,  when  each 
stem  -nill  bear  a  large  [lendent  bunch  of  snow- 
white  flowers  with  a  richly  marked  yellow  lip. 
After  flowering  the  bulbs  should  be  ripened  by 
exposing  them  to  bright  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  a 
frame  out  of  doors  being  the  best  place  for  them  ; 
they  should  then  be  removed  to  a  dry  place  in  a 
temperature  of  about  4.5"  for  the  winter.  They 
usually  show  signs  of  new  growth  about  February, 
when  they  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil 
and  repotted.  There  is  another  very  beautiful 
Thunia  with  coloured  flowers.  This  is  T.  Ben- 
soni.'c,  which  has  a  habit  of  growth  like  that  of 
Marshalli,  but  its  flowers  are  smaller  and  of  a  soft 
lilac-rose  colour. 


*  Drawn   in  Dr.    Lowe's  garden,   Woodcote,   Wimbledon 
Park,  in  J\ily,  1SS5. 
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WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  6. 

Jr.sE  30  TO  JfLY  G. 
A  COMPLICATION  of  circumstances  having  prevented 
the  daily  posting  up  of  the  diary,  our  notes  of  work 
done  must  be  made  from  memory.  On  each  and 
every  day  of  the  week  the  heat  has  been  intense, 
and  watering  has  been  the  one  great  item  of 
labour,  for,  having  a  good  supply,  it  has  been  put 
on  without  stint.  Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums,  and 
Pears  on  walls  have  had  a  fair  share  of  it ;  so  have 
flower-beds  and  Roses  and  indoor  fruits  a  full 
supply.  We  mulch  all  borders  with  long  litter 
or  manure,  and  this  aids  in  the  keeping  of  the 
foil  moist  should  anything  intervene  to  prevent 
the  application  of  water  at  the  proper  time.  The 
restricted  amount  of  labour  has  not  admitted  of 
our  watering  vegetable  crop?,  except  recently 
planted  winter  greens  and  Broccoli,  which  work 
has  been  compulsory  to  keep  them  alive.  All 
these  we  plant  in  deeji  drills,  a  plan  that  enables 
u.s  to  water  quickly  with  large-spouted  pots,  and 
as  soon  as  well  established  the  soil  is  filled  in  to 
the  ground  line,  and  thus  forms  a  mulching  that 
keeps  the  soil  about  the  roots  moist,  and  which, 
except  in  long-continued  drought,  renders  further 
watering  unnecessary.  The  tierce  sunshine  scorched 
a  few  \'ine  leaves  and  berries  of  Grapes  in 
the  latest  houses ;  we  therefore  deemed  it  atl- 
visable  to  api)ly  a  slight  shade  of  whiting  and 
water,  and  no  further  injury  in  this  direction 
has  taken  place.  Free  ventilation  in  the  early 
morning,  increasing  it  as  the  day  goes  on,  will,  as 
a  rule,  prevent  scalding,  but  the  conditions— sud- 
den heat  after  a  long  sunless  time — are  this  year 
so  exceptional,  that  shading  is  no  doubt  the  safest 
plan,  and  we  have  applied  it  to  all  houses  in  which 
the  occupants  were  deemed  likely  to  sutler  from 
the  sudden  advent  of  such  tropical  weather.  On 
the  3rd  inst.  we  gathered  Strawberries  in  quantity 
for  preserving;  a  week  previous  to  that  date  they 
were  so  late,  that  we  did  not  anticipate  their  being 
fully  ri|)e  for  another  fortnight;  this  will  indicate 
how  suddenly  summer  has  come  upon  us,  and  how- 
necessary  it  is  to  take  precautionary  measures  in 
respect  to  shading  to  prevent  injury,  either  from 
scorching  or  lack  of  root  moisture.  Red  and 
Black  Currants,  also  Raspberries,  will  a  few  days 
hence  be  quite  ready  for  gathering,  and  mean- 
while we  have  been  compelled  to  net  them  over  to 
preserve  them  from  birds.  I'revious  to  netting 
the  new  growths  were  partially  thinned  out  to 
admit  of  all  fruit  ripening  alike,  and  to  let  in 
daylight  to  all  parts  of  the  bushes,  which  ^^•ill  aid 
the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  to  longer  preservation  of  the  Currants 
should  rainy  weather  set  in.  As  regards  Raspberries, 
we  gather  all  fruit  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  rely  for  suc- 
cessional  supplies  on  an  autumn  fruiting  variety. 
Pulled  up  suckers  of  these,  and  only  left  sufficient 
newgrowths  to  furnish  the  e.spalier  fence  to  which 
the  new  canes  are  to  be  tied  next  winter.  Layering 
Strawberries ;  about  half  our  quantity,  all  Vicom- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  is  now  finished.  They 
require  watering  twice  a  day,  for,  though  the  pots 
are  plunged  in  the  soil  beside  the  mother  plants, 
the  bulk  of  soil  in  [lOts  is  so  little  tliat  it  rapidly 
dries  up,  and  if  once  it  gets  very  dry,  root  forma- 
tion is  a  very  slow  process.  Cauliflowers  have 
shared  alike  with  fruit  in  rapidly  attaining  ma- 
turity, and  to  keep  up  regular  supplies  we  have 
lifted  some  and  put  them  in  a  cool  shed,  with 
tlieir  roots  in  water.  Cleared  off  Lettuces,  and 
exhausted  stocks  of  Peas  and  Spinach,  and  the 
ground,  having  been  hoed  and  raked,  is  now  ready 
for  sundry  kinds  of  winter  greens  as  soon  as  rain 
comes  to  aflmit  of  our  planting  them  out.  Staked 
Dahlias,  and  pegged  down  a  few  of  the  most 
branching  and  dwarfer  of  the  single  varieties  that 
we  use  in  tlie  summer  bedding  arrangements,  in 
which  garden,  too,  we  have  completed  most  of  the 
pegging  down  of  the  plants  that  form  the  frame- 
work of  designs,  and  have  again  clipped  all  edg- 
ings of  Herniaria,  variegated  Thyme,  variegated 
Alyssum,and  picked  the  flowers  ofl'  Stonecrops  and 
Saxifrages.  Sowed  under  handlights  on  a  south 
border  Brompton  and  Ea^t  Lothian  Stocks,  Pent- 
stemons,    Antirrhinums,   Canterbury    Bells,    Del- 


phiniums, and  Wallflowers.  Made  the  last  sow- 
ing of  Sweet  Peas  for  this  year,  and  ofi'  our  ear-liest 
batch  all  the  ilowers  and  seed  vessels  have  been 
picked,  also  the  jioints  out  of  the  haulm,  which, 
combined  with  the  mulching  of  manure  and  soak- 
ing of  water  that  we  hope  to  apply  soon,  will  give 
them  a  new  lease  of  life.  Tying  out  bush  Chry- 
.'anthemums,  potting  on  winter-flowering  Carna- 
tions, Bouvardias,  and  tuberous  Begonias  have 
also  to  be  included  in  the  work  of  the  past  week. 

H.^NTS. 


FBTTITS  UNDEB  QliASS. 

The  ORCH.iRi)  HtirsE. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Rivers  commenced  growing 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots  under  the  shelter 
of  his  hedge  orchard  houses,  he  little  thought  the 
early  varieties  he  was  about  the  same  time  raising 
from  kernels  would  be  the  flrst  instead  of  the  last 
to  ripen  their  crops  of  fruit.  Such,  it  ap(jears,  is 
now  the  fact,  as  there  are  not  a  few  gardens  in 
which  the  hedge  orchard  house  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  light,  elegant,  efficiently  heated  struc- 
ture, from  which  the  earliest  fruit  of  the  year  is 
gathered,  and  the  original  Peach  houses  are 
allowed  to  come  on  later  and  keep  up  a  running 
supply  until  the  end  of  October.  Where  size, 
colour,  and  quality  must  be  unsurpassable,  the 
old  lean-to  or  span  roof  with  trellises  16  inches  to 
18  inches  from  the  glass  will  always  stand  first, 
and  few  gardeners  who  know  the  cost  in  time  and 
money  of  erecting  and  establishing  bearing  trees 
in  a  good  lean-to  would  willingly  convert  such 
structures  into  orchard  houses.  Modern  houses 
in  modern  gardens  are,  however,  constantly  spring- 
ing up  in  dill'erent  parts  of  the  country,  and  many 
good  cultivators  for  two  reasons  now  apjirove  of 
having  at  least  one  house  fitted  for  the  culture  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots.  In  the  first 
place,  handsome  pyramids  and  bushes  of  all  the 
leading  early  kinds  can  be  purchased  at  a  clieap 
rate  ready  for  starting  on  the  day  the  house  in- 
tended for  their  reception  is  finished,  and  ripe 
fruit  in  plenty  can  be  gathered  from  them  long 
before  the  anniversary  of  laying  the  foundation 
brick  comes  round.  This,  when  time  is  of  more 
importance  than  money,  is  a  great  gain  and  a 
good  reason  for  embracing  pot  culture.  In  the 
second  place,  the  system  enables  the  fruit  grower 
to  keep  pace  witli  the  times  by  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  new  varieties  whose  names 
are  distressingly  numerous,  and  to  thoroughly 
test  a  great  number  under  pot  culture  before  he 
condemns  or  honours  them  witli  the  chance  of  a 
twenty  years'  lease  on  the  orthodox  trellis.  Forty 
years  ago  our  best  early  Peach  was  Early  Anne  ; 
then  came  Acton  Scott,  Early  Rivers,  Early 
Alfred,  Early  Albert,  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise, 
and  others,  whose  chief  recommendation  was 
their  extreme  earliness.  All  of  these  I  have 
grown,  but  for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  they  have  been  given  up,  the  last  to  go 
being  Early  Louise,  and  better  varieties  have  been 
allowed  to  extend,  or  in  other  ways  take  their 
places.  The  next  batch  included  Alexandra  No- 
blesse, Crimson  (ialande,  Doctor  Hogg,  Magdala, 
Rivers'  Early  York,  ABec,  Early  GrosseMignonne, 
Hale's  Early,  Stirling  Castle,  and  many  more,  but 
these  I  have  thoroughly  tested,  still  grow,  and 
should  duplicate  to  any  extent  if  refurnishing.  Of 
recent  in 'reductions,  we  have  Amsden  June,  Alex- 
ander, and  Waterloo,  extra  early  varieties.  The 
first  two  I  have  tried  on  walls  and  under  glass, 
but  their  tendency  to  become  adhesive  and  their 
thin  watery  juice  render  them  useless  to  me.  The 
third,  I  am  told,  is  really  first-rate,  but  I  have  not 
tested  or  even  purchased  it.  \Vith  me,  on  a  good 
heavy  loam,  which  grows  Roses  and  Strawberries 
well,  the  following  new  and  old  varieties  are 
special  favourites,  and,  like  the  Scotchman's  ox, 
bad  to  beat :  A  Bee,  firosse  Mignonne,  Early  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Large  Early  Mignonne,  Belle  Beauce, 
Belle  de  Done,  Bellegarde,  Barrington,  Crimson 
Galande,  Doctor  Hogg,  Dymond,  old  Noblesse, 
Alexandra  Noblesse,  Magdala,  Royal  George,  Sea 
Eagle,  Stirling  Castle,  the  Nectarine  Peach,  Wal- 
burton  Late  Admirable,  Yiolettc   H;itive.     Hale's 


Early  makes  up  an  even  score,  but  I  have  not 

yet  been  able  to  join  in  the  high  praise  which  it 
has  received,  as  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  A  Bee  and 
the  Mignonnes.  Nectarines,  fortunately,  are  not  so 
numerous  as  Peaches,  but  Sawbridgeworth  has 
swelled  the  list,  and  some  of  the  new  varieties  are 
very  fine  and  great  acquisitions.  Taken  alpha- 
betically, I  can  recommend  thefollowing ;  Advance, 
Albert  Victor,  Darwin,  Elruge,  Hardvvicke  Seed- 
ling, Humboldt,  Murrey,  Pitmaston  Orange  and 
its  offspring  Pine-apple,  Lord  Napier,  known  and 
grown  by  everybody,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Violette 
Hative,  Victoria,  under  glass.  Growers  who  ap- 
preciate the  delicious  Stanwick  flavour  should 
grow  the  first  and  last,  also  Darwin,  Improved 
Downton,  Milton,  Newton  and  Spenser.  Some,  I 
may  say  all,  of  the  new  race  of  Nectarines  having 
been  raised  by  crossing  older  varieties  with  the 
Stanwick  or  Syrian  blood,  grow  to  an  immense 
size  ;  some  taken  from  pot  trees  have  weighed 
8  ozs.  to  10  ozs.  each.  They  are  free  growers, 
hardy,  rich  in  the  peculiar  almond  flavour,  never 
crack  like  the  parent,  and  look  like  delicate  models 
in  wax  when  grown  under  glass.  Few,  very  few, 
private  growers  cultivate  half  the  varieties  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  list,  but  having  drifted 
into  the  giving  of  names,  I  have  made  a  selection 
from  which  the  amateur  may  again  select,  or  he 
may  grow  the  whole  of  them,  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, without  running  the  risk  of  getting  a 
second-rate  variety. 

Cultural  nmarki. — Assuming  that  the  amateur 
has  forced  a  few  of  the  earliest  of  these  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  and  the  fruit  has  been  gathered, 
the  question  is,  what  is  the  best  treatment  to  insure 
a  crop  from  the  same  trees,  not  only  another,  but 
for  the  next  score  of  years?  Well,  the  main  points 
for  the  present  are  thinning  out  old  fruit-bearing 
wood  to  let  in  light  and  air,  good  syringing  to 
keep  the  foliage  healthy  and  free  from  insects,  and 
liberal  watering  with  weak  liquid  to  fill  up  the 
flower-buds  before  the  leaves  fall.  If  in  small 
pots  and  a  shift  is  thought  desirable  it  matters 
little  how  soon  preparations  are  made  for  carrying 
out  this  ojieration,  as  the  trees  can  then  be  kept 
under  glass,  well  syringed,  and  shaded  if  need  be, 
until  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  new  compost. 
When  trees  are  merely  shifted  out  of  small  pots 
into  others  a  size  or  two  larger  the  balls  should  be 
\\e\\  soaked  and  divested  of  crocks  and  straggling 
roots  before  the  compost,  in  a  somewhat  dry  state, 
is  firmly  rammed  about  them.  This  ramming,  be 
it  borne  in  mind,  is  very  important,  as  loose  potting 
round  a  firm  ball  is  the  deathlilow  to  many  a 
good  tree,  and  why?  simply  because  the  loose  soil 
allows  water  to  pass  by  the  solid  ball  ;  the  latter 
becomes  dry  and  the  tree  dies.  When  firmly 
potted,  a  good  watering  carries  the  soil  home  to 
the  roots  and  a  rather  close  moist  atmosphere,  pro- 
duced by  light  syringing  and  early  closing  with 
solar  heat,  speedily  restores  them  to  a  growing 
condition.  All  the  parts  of  a  liealthy  tree  being 
active,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  a  moist,  growing 
atmosphere  will  set  them  right,  when,  lest  the 
prominent  buds  should  start,  more  air  and  per- 
haps more  water  will  be  needed  until  they  are  fit 
for  jjlacing  in  the  open  air.  When  larger  and  older 
trees  require  reducing  as  a  preliminary  to  repot- 
ting in  the  pots  they  have  previously  occupied,  a 
little  more  care  becomes  necessary,  as  the  opera- 
tion is  more  severe  ;  but  the  same  rules  apply,  and, 
provided  they  are  not  over-watered  and  tlie  house 
is  kept  moist,  trees  whose  roots  are  completely 
washed  free  of  old  compost  will  speedily  start  into 
new  root  action. 

Pots,  crocks,  compost. — The  first  and  second 
should  be  quite  clean  and  perfectly  dry  when  they 
are  taken  into  use,  and  a  12-inch  pot  will  not  be 
ovcrcrocked  with  2  inches  of  broken  pots,  bones, 
or  rough  charcoal  placed  over  the  drainage  aper- 
tures. When  firmly  rammed  with  the  potting 
stick  and  a  little  soot  has  been  introduced  to  keep 
back  worms,  the  pots  may  be  set  aside  until  the 
compost  is  ready.  This  may  consist  of  heavy- 
loam — if  naturally  rich  and  calcareous,  so  much 
the  better;  old  lime  rubble  one  part  to  five,  and 
bone  dust  one  to  ten  of  the  loam.     If  light  and 
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very  poor,  marl  and  well  rotted  manure  may  be 
added,  but  soils  which  make  good  wood  without 
the  latter  always  answer  best,  as  they  contain 
nothing  that  can  become  sour  or  get  out  of  order. 
It  should  be  used  in  a  dry,  rough  state,  and  very 
firmly  rammed  into  the  |)Ots  to  pievent  the  possi- 
bility of  water  passing  through  without  entering 
the  old  balls. 

Fnii/ing  orchard  hoiiseK. — A  most  remarkable 
change  having  set  in  within  the  last  few  days,  80° 
in  the  shade  with  a  clondless  sky,  doors  and  venti- 
lators may  be  set  open  to  their  full  extent,  and 
water  in  abundance  through  tlie  hose  must  be 
spread  over  the  floors  and  amongst  the  pots  to 
keep  the  roots  cool  and  the  atmosphere  moist. 
Let  all  root  watering  be  performed  every  evening 
before  the  trees  are  syringed,  and  be  guided  by 
the  period  at  which  ripe  fruit  is  wanted  in  sliut- 
ting  up  and  giving  night  air.  Under  any  circum- 
stances it  is  always  well  to  err  on  the  side  of 
safety,  as  Peaches  will  now  swell  and  colour  to 
perfection  in  the  open  air,  while  those  which  are 
over-forced  will  be  pale  and  flavourless  if  tliey  do 
not  ripen  up  when  they  ought  to  be  commencing 
the  last  swelling.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  on  the 
top-dressing  or  mulching,  as  trees  in  pots  will  take 
any  amount  of  liquid  food,  and  constant  watering 
soon  carries  away  not  only  the  essence,  but  the  sub- 
stance also.  As  often  as  this  disappears  replace  it 
with  more  fi'om  the  store  shed,  and  resort  to  pnre 
water  only  when  the  fruit  begins  to  show  signs  of 
transparency  and  a  slight  aroma  is  perceived  in  the 
house.  If  the  trees  in  mixed  houses  are  becoming 
crowded,  I  would  suggest  the  removal  of  Cherries, 
early  I'lums  and  Pears  to  a  suitable  situation 
where  they  can  be  plunged  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun  in  the  open  air.  In  a  position  of  this  kind 
they  will  take  more  water  than  would  be  good  for 
them  in  a  glass  structure,  as  the  atmosphere  will 
be  constantly  drawing  on  the  foliage,  but  heavy 
mulchings,  which  must  be  moistened  with  the  hose 
every  evening,  will  keep  them  clean,  cool,  and 
healthy,  and  the  fruit  will  be  perfect  in  colour  and 
flavour. 

Steaweereies. 
Where  a  regular  system  of  putting  out  runners 
every  year  is  not  practised,  and  old  beds  are 
depended  upon  for  stock,  the  supply  for  forcing 
will  most  likely  run  short ;  certainly  they  will  be 
late,  as  this  dry,  hot  weather  is  against  old  stools, 
wliich  cannot  he  expected  to  perform  double  duty. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  water  is,  of  course,  a  great 
help,  but  a  dripping  time  is  always  most  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  vigorous  runners,  wliich 
root  quickly  and  soon  become  fit  for  removal  from 
the  parents.  Where  the  old  system  of  layering 
into  3-inch  pots  is  still  in  favour,  the  incessant 
watering  which  tliey  will  require  will  dictate  the 
importance  of  getting  them  taken  ofT  as  soon  as 
they  ai-e  fairly  rooted,  but  viliy  use  small  pots 
when  much  time  can  be  saved  and  a  better  stock 
secured  by  pegging  on  the  fruiting  pots  evenly 
and  firmly  filled  with  suitable  compost?  The 
transfer  of  young  plants  from  small  to  large  pots 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  as  nothing  can 
be  more  detrimental  than  loose  or  strangling 
potting;  but  once  prepared,  handy  men  or 
boys  can  fill  the  fruiting  pots  with  compost,  peg 
down  the  runners,  and  keep  them  sup]jlied  with 
water.  Anotlier  advantage  which  should  nut  be 
lost  sight  of  is  the  elevated  pofition,  clear  of 
shade,  which  the  7-inch  pot  gives  over  the  small 
one,  independently  of  the  fact  that  a  runner 
which  sits  on  the  top  of  the  compost  is  always 
furnished  witli  short  petioled  leaves  and  firm 
plump  crowns  whose  colour  and  appearance  give 
promise  of  early  maturation  and  successful 
forcing.  Plants  in  small  pots  we  must  have  for 
making  new  plantations  in  August,  and  these  can 
always  be  secured  where  Stiawberry  culture  is 
conducted  on  the  three  or,  at  most,  four-year 
system.  The  ground  for  my  August  planting  was 
broken  up  two  spits  deeii  and  manured  in  June. 
It  is  now  well  pulverised,  and  will  give  a  suc- 
cessional  supply  of  the  finest  Cos  Lettuce  through- 
out the  season.  The  rows  of  Lettuce  are  sown 
thinly  2  feet  0  inches  apart,  and  thinned  to  the 


proper  distance  when  large  enough.  Deep  tilth 
and  manure  enable  them  to  set  dry  seasons  at 
defiance,  and  they  produce  a  certain  amount  of 
moist  shade  when  the  Strawberries  are  turned  out 
between  them.  These  remarks  may  be  considered 
slightly  digressive,  but,  knowing  how  difficult  it  is 
to  keep  up  a  good  supjily  of  large,  crisp  Lettuces 
in  hot,  dry  seasons,  this  hint  to  some  may  be 
quite  as  valuable  as  a  cut-and-dry  Strawberry 
calendar. 

Melons. 
The  weather  of  late  has  been  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  Melon  glowers  could  possibly  desire, 
and  the  plants  in  all  stages  and  positions  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  are  making 
rapid  growth  and  finishing  very  fine  fruit.  Where 
very  late  fruit  is  in  demand,  seeds  of  suitable 
varieties  may  still  be  sown  and  the  plants  grown 
with  every  chance  of  success,  always  ])rovided 
they  can  have  plenty  of  top  and  bottom  heat 
turned  on  when  the  fruit  is  finishing.  Late 
Melons  should  always  be  grown  in  pots  or  confined 
troughs  placed  immediately  above  the  hot-water 
pipes  for  aiding  the  fermenting  material  when 
shar])  dry  heat  becomes  necessary.  At  all  other 
times,  especially  through  the  early  stages,  well- 
worked  Oak  leaves,  occasionally  renovated,  will 
keep  the  roots  progressing,  and  the  moist  genial 
heat  which  they  impart  to  the  atmosphere,  aided 
by  early  closing,  will  enable  the  grower  to  dis- 
pense with  fires  until  the  end  of  August.  Melons 
of  late  having  become  so  numerous,  the  choice  of 
varieties  adapted  to  early  and  late  culture  is  some- 
times a  difficult  matter,  the  more  so  as  growers 
who  save  their  own  seeds  know  they  cannot  keep 
them  true  whei'e  a  number  of  sorts  are  tested  in 
the  same  house  or  even  in  the  same  garden.  For 
many  years  I  depended  ujion  Improved  Victory 
of  Bath,  a  quick  grower  and  a  good  setter,  for  my 
first  and  last  crops,  but  this  is  now  beaten  out  of 
the  field  in  point  of  earlines;!,  not  in  quality,  by 
others  whicli  I  have  this  season  tested  by  its  side. 
Last  season  I  obtained  true  stock  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  of  an  old  friend,  (iolden  Perfection,  which 
I  grew  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and,  being 
much  pleased  with  it,  I  have  again  given  it  a 
prominent  place  in  all  my  mixed  batches.  In  my 
earliest  house  it  was  first  to  ripen,  some  of  the 
fruits,  the  colour  of  virgin  gold  and  beautifully 
netted,  wei^hin.;  0  lbs.  each,  from  1'2-inch  pots 
[)lunged  in  Oak  leaves.  Highcross  Hybrid,  a  good 
Melon,  but  a  bad  colour,  came  in  a  few  days  later, 
closely  followed  by  Reading  Hero,  a  very  hand- 
some round,  slightly  flattened  Melon  in  the  way 
of  Golden  tlem.  The  netting  is,  however,  broader 
and  heavier,  and  the  plant  being  a  more  compact 
grower  and  a  free  setter,  its  handsome  appearance 
and  medium  size  should  secure  it  a  prominent 
place  with  market  growers.  Several  plants  of 
these  three  varieties  in  my  second  house  having 
already  yielded  ripe  fruit,  whilst  Victory  of  Bath 
is  still  green  and  now  netting,  I  can  strongly 
reconunend  them  for  early  and  late  use.  For 
home  consumption  where  quality  is  the  true  test 
of  meiit,  Veitch 's  Golden  Perfection  with  me 
carries  the  palm. 

Pits  and  Frames. 
The  weather  until  quite  recently  has  been  the 
reverse  of  favourable  to  this  mode  of  culture;  in- 
deed, for  several  years  past  good  crops  from  frames 
have  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  This  falling 
off  we  now  generally  attribute  to  the  elements, 
but  it  is  questionable  if  a  portion  of  the  blame 
does  not  rest  with  the  hot-water  engineer,  who  has 
given  us  such  facilities  for  the  quick  growth  of 
Melons  from  May  to  December,  and  Cucumbers 
all  the  year  round.  This  advance  is  a  great  boon 
to  the  majority  of  fruit  growers,  who  have  almost 
forgotten,  if  ever  they  had  learned,  the  art  of  mak- 
ing up  sustaining  manure  beds,  but  a  few  there 
are  who  must  still  plod  along  in  the  old  groove  or 
give  up  Melon  growing  altogether.  To  these  I 
\\  ould  say,  put  in  your  annual  plea  for  cheap  hut 
water,  and  if  you  do  not  obtain  the  grant  follow 
up  instructions  contained  in  previous  papers,  and 
the  brilliant  weather  we  are  new  enjoying  \iiU  yet 
lead  to  success.     Do  not  allow  a  few  fine  days  to 


interfere  with  the  slightest  detail,  but  keep  up 
the  heat  in  the  linings  by  renovating  the  back  and 
front  alternately,  and  mat  the  lights  as  soon  as  the 
sun  leaves  them  at  night.  Keej)  the  frames  clear 
of  useless  spray  to  give  the  main  leaves  and  Vines 
the  full  benefit  of  sun-heat  and  air,  fertilise  all 
female  flowers  until  a  good  set  is  .secured,  then 
pinch  at  the  first  leaf  beyond  the  fruit,  and  be 
satisfied  with  fair  crops  which  the  plants  can 
carry  to  maturity.  If  this  fine  weather  continues, 
give  a  little  air  veiy  caily  to  let  out  impure  gases 
and  superfluous  moisture  ;  gradually  increase  it 
until  a  rising  thermometer  touches  8.5°.  Manipu- 
late and  regulate  before  4  p.m.,  and  shut  up  with 
moisture  and  sun  heat  that  will  run  up  to  !)()'. 
When  the  fruit  has  attained  the  size  of  hens'  eggs, 
elevate  them  on  inverted  pots  until  they  can  be 
seen  peeping  through  the  foliage,  and  feed  liberally 
with  diluted  liquid  by  flooding  without  wetting 
the  collars  of  the  plants  or  foliage.  On  non-feed- 
ing  days  .syringe  freely  with  water  at  8(1"  to  90°, 
and  shut  up  with  full  sun  heat  immediately. 
Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury.  W.  Coleman. 
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GOOD  STRAAVBERRIES. 

Could  not  someone  with  plenty  of  land  and 
time  at  their  disj  osal  get  together  all  the  known 
sorts  of  Stiawberries,  whether  of  English,  Conti- 
nental, or  of  American  origiu,  and  test  them 
Ihorougbly,  especially  with  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing points  : — 

1.  Vigour  or  robu-tness  of  constitution. 

2.  Time  of  flowering,  and  al.so  time  of  ripening. 
This  would  include  also  notes  as  to  liow  the 
fruit  colouied,  and  whether  all  the  crop 
ripened  e(iually  well,  there  being  a  dif- 
ference in  this  respect,  some  kinds  lipening 
all  the  fruit  off  of  a  gocd  size,  others  leaving 
a  residuum  of  no  particular  value. 

.3.  Size,  texture,  and  flavour,  these  being  the 
most  important  of  all.     At  present,  in  many 
places  too  much  praise  is  given  to  mere  size. 
Very  often    large  fruits  are  soft  and  flabby 
and    travel   badly,    the   last   named    point 
biing  an  important  one. 
The  owner  or  manager  of  such  a  Strawberry 
garden   as   this   would    be   would   soon   become 
posse.'-sed  of  information  that  would  benefit  us 
all.     New  varieties   mjoht   be   raised   in   wliich  - 
the  merits  of  the  good  old  soits  might  be  blended 
witli  the  greater  size  and  robustness  of  constitu- 
tion that  modern  kinds  po.?sess.  Something  might 
also  he  done  to  improve  our  alpine  and  Hautbois 
Strawterries. — E.  HonPAY. 

The  British,  ftueen. 

This  wouhl  appear  to  be  the  most  fickle  of  all 
known  Strawberries,  yet  so  superior  is  it  in  point 
of  flavour  that  all  who  cultivate  Strawberries 
ought  to  attfmpt  to  I  ring  it  to  peifection.  I 
have  worked  in  gardms  where  it  provt d  as  profit- 
able as  any  variety  grown,  and  that,  too,  without 
any  special  treatment;  while  in  the  very  ntxt 
situation  I  held  it  could  not  be  induced  to  grow 
or  bear  freely,  and  further  experience  inclines 
me  to  take  the  same  view  as  "Taunton"  does  in 
The  U.arden  (p.  2).  In  a  fertile,  deep,  loamy 
soil  it  ought  to  thrive,  but  it  does  not  always  do 
so,  and  tu  succeed  there  would  app(ar  to  be 
something  special  required  inalmcsteveiy  .garden. 
For  instance,  in  a  Sussex  garden  in  which  I  v.a.% 
employed  only  the  old  plantations  of  I'ritish 
Queen  were  at  all  prolific,  and  the  plants  that 
yielded  us  most  and  best  fiuits  were  said  to  be 
twelve  years  old.  They  were  kept  well  thinned 
out,  and  received  annual  rich  surfacings  of  loam 
and  manure,  especial  care  being  taken  to  mould 
well  up  to  the  plants,  so  as  to  eftVctually  bury 
the  old  stems,  which   otherwise  woidd  soon  be- 
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eome  exposed  to  all  weathers— a  fre()uent  cause 
of  failure  with  old  Strawberry  plants  of  Dr.  Hotrg 
and  other  somewliat  weakly  grDwing  sorts.  Much 
the  same  treatment  has  long  been  given  to  Straw- 
berry plantations  generally  by  a  friend  in  E^sex, 
but  in  this  case  sewage  water  is  freely  distributed 
among  the  plants  through  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  and  this  would  appear  to  maintain  suffi- 
cient vigour  and  to  induce  the  plants  to  produce 
some  ot  the  finest  fruits  and  heaviest  crops  in  a 
noted  Strawberry-growing  district.  Libtral  treat- 
ment of  young  plants  has  frequently  the  effect  of 
causing  a  heavy  giowth  of  foliage,  but  not  much 
fruit,  and  those  who  cannot  succeed  to  their  own 
satisfaction  with  young  plants  should  try  what 
can  be  done  with  them  after  they  have  become 
older  and  weaker.  What  at  first  would  appear 
to  be  almo.'it  incredible  is  the  fact  that  not  only 
British  Queen,  but  also  all  other  sorts  will  in 
some  gardens  fail  completely  after  the  first  year, 
no  matter  how  liberally  tliey  may  be  treated. 
This  proved  to  be  the  I'ase  in  a  Middlesex  garden 
of  which  I  had  charge  for  a  time.  Every  season 
a  fresh  plantation  had  to  be  formed,  or  no  fruit 
fit  to  eat  would  be  had.  The  ground  was  double 
dug,  care  being  taken  to  bring  up  little  or  no 
London  clay,  which  thereabouts  was  much  too 
near  the  surface,  and  after  the  ground  had  been 
well  trodden  the  plants  were  put  out  as  early  in 
August  as  possible.  Strong  layers  in  pots  were 
planted,  and  these,  being  subsequently  well 
attended  to,  grew  to  a  great  size,  oftentimes  as 
large  as  many  have  Ihem  at  double  the  age. 
Heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  were  invariably  ob- 
tained, and  are,  I  believe,  to  this  day  under 
similar  conditions,  but  each  time  the  plants  were 
left  to  bear  a  second  time  nothing  but  small 
flavourless  fruit  was  the  result.  It  is  the  j'oung 
plantations  of  British  Queen  that  are  also  most 
profitable  in  the  garden  now  under  my  charge, 
and  this  season  the  two-vear-olds  are  also  par- 
ticularly well  cropped. — W.  I.,  Somerset. 

Two-year-cld  Strawberries  best. 

SrR.iWBERRiEs  can  be  grown  on  nearly  any  kind 
of  soil,  but  some  kinds  need  more  attention  than 
others.  In  shallow  light  soils  they  require  more 
watering  than  in  deep  rich  loams,  but  in  any  case 
in  order  to  have  very  fine  fruit  thinning  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water 
given  two  or  three  times  a  week.  New  beds  should 
also  be  made  every  two  years,  two-year-old  plants 
being  the  best.  After  that  time  they  begin  to 
deteriorate;  the  fruits  become  infei'ior  in  quality, 
and  the  plants  die  out  liere  and  there.  Good  fruit 
may  be  obtained  in  one  year  provided  the  plants 
are  put  out  sufficiently  early,  and  the  necessary 
attention  is  given  them  in  the  way  of  mulching 
and  watering,  and  keeping  them  free  from  weeds. 
Our  earliest  Strawberry  this  season  was  Dr. 
NecaissB,  which  is  bearing  a  good  crop  and  good 
in  flavour.  The  next  was  Keen's  Seedling,  which 
seems  less  suited  tor  our  ground:  it  makes  too  much 
foliage.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  does  very 
well,  but  is  rather  later  than  usual.  President 
does  well,  and  is  producing  a  grand  crop.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  does  fairly  well,  but  not  so  well  as 
President.  Countess  is  a  Strawberry  which  I  very 
much  admire ;  it  acquires  a  good  useful  size,  colours 
well,  and  is  rich  in  flavour.  For  forcing,  none  are 
better  than  Keen's  .Seedling,  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury,  and  President.  Our  soil  is  very  harsh 
and  hungry,  resting  on  a  clayey  subsoil,  and  in 
dry  weather  it  cracks  baiUy.  The  few  warm  days 
which  we  have  already  had  has  caused  it  to  crack 
deeply  in  places,  and  so  widely  that  one  might 
nearly  get  one's  foot  in  the  cracks. — W.  A.  Cook, 
Holme  Wood. 

Early  and  Main-crop  Strawberries. 
Here  we  only  grow  four  sorts  of  .Strawberries  as 
main-crop  varieties,  others  only  being  grown  in 
small  quantity  or  on  trial.  Our  first  is  Black 
Prince,  then  come  Keen's  .Seedling,  President, 
and  James  Veitch.     Black  Prince  is  not  so  much 


grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  invariably  ripe  a 
fortnight  before  any  other  variety,  and  though 
small  compared  with  President  and  some  others  it 
is  an  enormous  cropper,  and  iti  good  soils  the  fruit 
will  average  two  to  the  ounce.  The  colour  is  deep 
and  rich,  and  as  the  flesh  is  very  firm  the  berries 
Ijear  transit  well.  Last  year  we  gathered  quan- 
tities of  it  in  the  open  air  on  June  1,  but  this 
season  it  was  not  ripe  until  .June  10.  As  a  first 
crop  under  glass  I  know  of  none  to  equal  it;  I 
prefer  it,  indeed,  to  any  variety  I  have  tried  for 
forcing.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  cultivator,  and  not 
that  of  the  sort,  if  it  does  not  attain  a  good  size  and 
prove  in  every  way  satisfactoiy.  Keen's  Seedling 
is  a  charming  Strawberry  for  home  use,  but  it  is 
too  soft  when  quite  ripe  to  bear  transit  by  rail. 
It  is  a  second  early  kind,  produces  an  abundant 
crop,  and  invariably  at  tains  a  good  size;  its  colour, 
too,  and  flavour  are  both  good.  It  forces  readily 
as  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  and  becomes 
richly  flavoured  under  glass.  President  is  so  well 
known  as  to  require  no  description,  but  I  consider 
it  inferior  in  point  of  flavour  to  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding. It  bears  heavily,  and  its  fruits  have 
always  a  good  appearance.  James  Veitch  is  hand- 
somer still,  slightly  less  prolific,  and  not  so  high 
in  flavour.  It  is  a  robust  grower  and  very  hardy. 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  we  have  discarded, 
as  its  fruit  never  swelled  up  uniformly,  and  in 
flavour  only  fourth-rate.  Dr.  Hogg  surpasses 
them  all  in  flavour,  but  it  bears  so  thinly  as  to  be 
quite  unprofitable.  .Sir  C.  Napier,  owing  to  its 
inferior  flavour,  we  discarded.  British  Queen  has 
also  been  discarded,  as,  although  good  in  flavour, 
as  a  rule  it  is  such  an  uncertain  bearer  that  few 
would  care  to  grow  it  extensively.  Fortunately, 
we  have  just  secured  our  main  crop  of  Stiaw- 
berriei'  for  this  year,  as  the  plants  are  now  suffering 
from  drought.  In  later  gardens  in  Wales  than 
ours  three  parts  of  the  crop  are  failing  to  swell  or 
ripen  owing  to  the  drought.  — James  MtriR,  Mar- 
•jaiit,  (Thiinonjan-ihire. 


PACKING  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  MARKET. 

Mr.  Coi.em.\.n''s  statement  that  Strawberries  for 
market  are  gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe 
does  not  apply  to  forced  fruit.  The  beauty  of  a 
Strawdjerry  lies  in  that  perfect  finish  and  rich 
colour  wdiich  distinguish  the  fruit  of  the  best 
growers  for  Covent  Garden.  This  fine  appear- 
ance is  only  acquired  after  the  berrits  aie  red, 
so  that  gathering  them  then  would  rob  them  of 
much  of  their  market  value.  Moreover,  it  too 
frequently  happens  that  the  market  grower  has 
no  inducement  to  pick  bis  fruit  before  it  is  fully 
ripe.  Hohling  fruit  back  a  few  days  will  some- 
tim<  s,  esp^ciall}'  during  May  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  June,  add  considerably  to  its  value,  as 
I'rices  about  that  season  are  constantly  fluctuat- 
ing. Take  this  year,  for  instance  ;  the  trade  was 
so  bad  during  the  few  days  preceding  and  follow- 
ing Whit  Monday,  that  we  kept  back  all  the 
StraW'berries  we  could  until  the  latter  end  of  the 
week,  when  better  prices  were  realised.  If 
growers  of  forced  Strawberries  did  not  study  to 
hit  the  market,  but  always  gathered  their  fruit 
as  soon  as  ripe,  they  would  often  fail  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Packing  in  layei's  and  wrapping 
each  berry  in  a  Itaf  is  the  best  mode  of  packing 
when  small  packages  of  Strawberries  have  to  be 
sent  long  distances. 

The  Strawberry  is  such  a  soft  fruit  that,  if 
loosely  packed  and  subjected  to  rough  treatment, 
the  berries  are  sure  to  lose  much  of  their  beauty. 
Market  growers,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  make  special  arrangements  whereby 
such  risks  are  avoided .  At  one  time  we  packed 
according  to  a  system  of  our  own  invention. 
Cratfs  were  made  of  common  plasterer's  laths 
and  half-inch  boards.  The  latter  formed  the 
end^,  the  laths  being  nailed  to  them  in  the  shape 
of  sides  and  bottoms.  Punnets  sufficiently  deep 
to  allow  of  the  berries  to  come  just  below  the  rim 


were  used  :  a  row  of  punnets  was  placed  in  the 
bottom  and  covered  with  leaves,  then  two  laths 
were  laid  along  on  the  top  of  them  ;  on  these 
another  row  of  punnets  was  placed,  and  so  on 
till  the  crate  was  filled.  Each  basket  of  fruit 
was  enveloped  in  paper  and  the  crates  were  made 
to  hold  ten  pounds.  Three  laths  nailed  on  the 
top  fixed  them  in  firmly,  and  stout  string  made 
all  secure,  and  formed  a  handle  for  cairiage. 
These  crates  looked  rather  fragile  when  filled, 
but  although  we  have  sent  nearly  half  a  ton  of 
fruit  packed  in  this  way  in  a  season  to  Covent 
Garden,  only  once  had  we  any  injured,  and  that 
was  under  exceptional  circumstances.  We  do 
not  pack  in  this  way  now,  because  salesmen  said 
good  fruit  should  not  be  hidden,  as  in  a  measure 
it  was,  in  the  deep  baskets  which  we  were  obliged 
to  use.  We  now  employ  baskets  sufficiently 
shallow  to  allow  the  topmost  layer  of  berries  to 
come  rather  above  the  rim  than  below  it,  and 
thus  the  beauty  of  the  fruit  is  much  better  seen. 
The  punnets,  which  are  packed  iu  boxes,  are  not 
lined  with  leaves,  but  two  or  three  are  put  at  the 
bottom.  The  boxes  are  matle  to  contain  \-2  lb. 
in  half-pound  baskets.  These  are  arranged  in 
three  layers,  the  two  shelves  on  which  the  two 
top  layers  are  placed  resting  on  pieces  of  wood 
nailed"  on  to  the  inside  of  the  box.  Towards  the 
end  of  each  shelf  or  false  bottom  there  is  a  hole 
large  enough  to  put  the  finger  through,  and  this 
facilitates  removal.  On  each  b.isket  a  whole 
Strawdjerrj-  leaf  with  a  portion  of  the  stalk 
attached  to  it  is  carelessly  laid,  and  the  shelves 
are  so  arranged  that  they  gently  press  on  the 
leaves  without  crushing  or  bruising  the  berries. 
When  the  boxes  come  into  the  salt-man's  hands 
all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  oft'  the  lid  and 
remove  the  leaves,  an  operation  easily  and  quickly 
performed,  and  the  fruit  is  at  once  exposed  to  the 
inspection  of  the  purchaser. 

Fruit  grown  under  glass  is  nearly  always 
put  up  in  half-pound  punnets,  a  size  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  London  and  sub- 
urban fruiteiers  better  than  those  of  large  dimen- 
sions. The  lid  is  fitted  with  a  narrow  piece  of 
wood  all  round  the  edge  and  fits  on  the  box, 
and  a  strong  cord  keeps  all  firmly  in  position. 
The  cord  is  an  important  item  iu  the  arrange- 
ment, as  it  provides  an  easy  means  by  which  the 
boxes  can  be  lilted  carefully.  If  the  lids  are 
nailed  or  fiistened  down  in  some  similar  way  and 
no  cord  is  used,  the  box  has  to  be  grasped  on  each 
side,  and  is  thus  often  tilted  in  cairying  it  to  the 
guard's  van  at  railway  stations.  At  the  terminus 
a  porter  from  the  market  awaits  the  arrival  of 
the  train,  undoes  the  cord,  and  examines  the  top 
layer  of  fruit ;  if  any  are  injured  he  directs  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  thereto,  and  a  claim 
is  made  for  damages.  If  the  fiuit  should  be 
spoilt  it  is  left  at  the  terminus,  and  notice  given 
immediately  to  the  company  to  that  efl'ect.  It  is, 
however,  rarely  that  any  damage  is  done  ;  the 
attendants  soon  get  used  to  such  packages,  and 
where  a  grower  sends  a  quantity  of  fruit  from  a 
railway  station  ever}'  year  his  goods  are  looked 
for  atthe  proper  time,  and  are  carefully  used. 
It  is  chance  packages  of  fruit  to  which  damage 
is  most  likely  to  occur. 

By  this  system  of  packing  we  can  gather 
fifty  pounds  of  Strawberiies  in  a  morning,  and 
get  them  into  market  as  fresh  as  when  gathered 
Ijy  9  a.m.  \A'e  begin  at  break  of  day,  two  pick- 
ing the  fruit  and  one  punneling  it;  we  never 
gather  anything  but  the  small  fruit  over  night, 
and  we  do  not  grow  much  of  that.  The  celerity 
with  which  the  picking  and  packing  are  accom- 
plished depends  much  upon  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  We  endeavour  to  get  ours  as  large  as 
possible,  as  the  smaller  the  berries  the  longer  it 
takes  to  fill   the  baskets.     A  good  deal  of  our 
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fruit  has  run  this  year  at  the  rate  of  about  ten 
to  the  half  pound,  and  when  one  gets  berries  of 
this  size  the  work  of  picking  and  punneting  goes 
on  briskly  and  pleasantly.  Every  package  should 
have  a  label  on  it,  not  written,  but  printed  in 
bold  type,  and  the  train  by  which  it  has  to  go 
should  be  specified  thereon ;  the  date  should  be 
added,  and  the  words  "to  be  called  for"  in  a 
conspicuous  position.  AVith  little  variation  the 
generality  of  the  London  Strawberry  growers 
send  their  fruit  to  market  in  the  manner  here 
recorded.  Byfleet. 


PACKING  MATERIAL. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  perfect  a  crop  of  any  kind 
of  fruit,  and  therefore  when  sent  to  a  distance  it 
ought  always  to  be  carefully  packed.  Moss  as  a 
packing  material  for  Peaches,  Nectarine.?,  and 
Orapes  is  in  great  favour  with  many  fruit  packer.s, 
and  where  it  can  be  procured,  no  cheaper  material 
can  be  had,  but  I  am  not  so  much  pleased  with  it 
as  some  of  my  friends  are.  Unless  it  is  both  soft 
and  springy  it  is  liable  to  bruise  Peaches,  esijeci- 
ally  wlien  these  are  fully  ripe.  A  well  ripened 
fruit  suitable  for  eating  directly  it  is  received  is 
most  tender;  even  its  weight  alone,  if  merely 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper  resting  on  Moss,  is  almost 
certain  to  injure  its  base.  If  Moss  must  be  prin- 
cipally used  it  should  not  be  in  a  stinted  way  : 
instead  of  placing  the  fruit  on  a  shallow  bed  of  it 
the  box  should  be  filled  with  it,  and  holes  formed 
in  it  with  the  hand  for  the  fruit.  In  this  way  the 
surrounding  Moss  partially  supports  the  weight  of 
the  fruit,  and  bruisino;  it  at  the  base  is  thereby 
prevented.  As  neither  market  salesmen  nor 
fruiterers  care  to  receive  very  ripe  fruits,  these  both 
travelling  and  keeping  badly,  consigners  should 
gather  such  fruits  before  they  are  soft,  and  these 
uiay  safely  be  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  packed 
tirmly  in  Moss.  But  for  immediate  use  the  fruit 
must  be  nearly  or  quite  ripe  when  packed,  and 
for  safe  carriage  we  prefer  for  packing  cotton 
wool  to  Moss.  This  we  pull  into  strips,  which 
wlien  folded  skin  side  outwards  are  rather  wider 
than  the  fruits  are  in  depth.  Each  fruit  is  first 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  then  the  strips  of  wool 
are  bound  somewhat  firmly  round  them.  They  are 
then  closely  packed  together,  the  wool  keeping 
their  bases  just  clear  of  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
and  unless  exti-a  deep  the  lid  shuts  down  tightly 
on  the  material  without  touching  the  fruits.  In 
this  manner  the  latter  are  kept  quite  clear  of  any 
hard  substance,  and,  unless  very  roughly  treated 
indeed,  will  travel  without  a  bruise.  All  cannot 
have  boxes  made  specially  for  any  kind  of  fruit, 
and  if  those  employed  are  too  deep,  a  bed  of 
Moss,  or  other  springy  material,  may  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  and  a  strip  of  cotton  wool  laid  on  the 
top,  the  lid  closing  down  tightly  on  to  this.  Nec- 
tarines are  usually  packed  similarly  to  Peaches, 
-but  in  shallower  boxes.  Notliing  in  the  shape  of 
divisions  for  each  fruit  is  advisable,  either  for 
these  or  any  other  kind  of  fruits.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  tin  boxes  of  various  sizes  and 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit.  They  are  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  respective  fruits  to  be 
])acked,  but  we  find  tliat  they  are  of  little  use. 
They  are  cumbersome  and  awkward  to  pack  in, 
and  we  found  that  the  fruit  travelled  indiffer- 
ently in  them.  Clean  deal  boxes  are  best,  these 
being  light,  yet  sufficiently  strong,  notably  the 
lid,  to  bear  rather  rough  usage.  Plenty  of  such 
boxes,  suitable  for  holding  a  single  layer  of  fruits, 
whether  these  be  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Figs,  Strawberries,  or  Cherries,  can  usually  be 
bought  from  grocers  and  confectioners.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  not  to  use  soap  boxes, 
as  the  scent  from  these  might  affect  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit,  especially  that  of  Strawberries.  We 
prefer  good  home-made  boxes  for  sending  fruit  to 
the  town  house,  but  these  are  too  good  for  market 
use,  or  for  sending  fnut  in  as  presents  to  people, 
who  rarely  return  the  boxes.  Figs  travel  badly 
in  spite  of  careful  packing.  They  should  not  be 
over-ripe,  or  they  will  be  found  to  be  partially 
rotten  on  arriving  at  their  destination.     Wo  wrap 


each  Fig  in  a  square  of  soft  tissue  paper,  after- 
wards in  a  strip  of  cotton  wool,  and  they  are  then 
laid  in  thickly  in  a  shallow  box. 

Stk.\wbei;ries  travel  better  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  they  pay  for  being  carefully  packed. 
We  always  send  them  in  single  layer,  eacli  fruit 
being  enclosed  in  either  a  limp  .Strawberry  leaf  or 
a  Kidney  Bean  leaf  and  packed  closely  together. 
They  rest  on  a  thin  layer  of  either  cotton  wool  or 
soft  dry  grass;  over  them  are  jjlaced  a  few  Grape 
leaves  picked  from  an  open  wall,  finishing  off  with 
a  strip  of  cotton  wool.  The  fruits  ought  to  be 
gathered  when  quite  cool  or  early  in  the  morninj^ 
in  order  to  insure  freshness,  without  which  their 
value  is  diminished.  Those  gathered  in  open 
fields  for  market  are  placed  direct  in  the  punnets, 
a  few  of  the  best  fruits  being  reser\'ed  for  the  top. 
The  punnets  in  their  turn  are  packed  in  airy 
boxes,  either  in  one  or  two  layers  according  to  the 
value  of  the  fruit,  and  in  this  state  are  sent 
hundreds  of  miles  in  fairly  good  condition.  I 
recently  saw  large  quantities  thus  packed  travel- 
ling from  Saltash  to  (Jlasgow,  a  great  distance  to 
send  Strawberries;  later  on  the  Scotch  growers 
will  supply  the  southern  markets.  From  another 
south-western  district  Strawberries  are  now  being 
sent  northward,  packed  in  small  cross-handled 
baskets  in  which  the  fruit  is  well  papered  over, 
the  baskets  being  slung  in  sixes  on  strong  stakes. 
Another  way  is  packing  the  fruit  in  large  deep 
punnets,  which  are  firmly  fixed  in  a  large  flat 
lidless  basket  furnished  with  a  cross  liandle  for 
convenience  of  lifting.  Railway  officials  know 
what  these  packages  contain,  and  on  the  whole 
handle  them  with  as  much  care  as  time  will  per- 
mit. For  packing  Pine-apples,  Melons,  Tomatoes, 
Pears,  and  Apples,  paper  shavings  are  most  suit- 
able and  much  cheaper  than  cotton  wool,  and  the 
best  substitute  for  either  shavings  or  Moss  is 
short  well-dried  lawn  Grass.  That  from  the 
mowing  machine  is  usually  too  dirty ;  we  get  ours 
from  banks  which  are  mowed  with  scythes  and 
not  so  often  as  the  lawns.  If  this  is  well  dried  it 
can  be  stored  away  in  cjuantity  and  will  be  found 
both  soft  and  springy,  surpassing  all  but  the  very 
best  Moss.  It  lias  the  merit  of  being  within  the 
reach  of  all,  whereas  Moss  cannot  be  procured  in 
many  places.  The  choicest  fruits  are  first  wrapjied 
in  squares  of  tissue  paper  and  then  firmly  bedded 
among  the  Grass  in  one  or  more  layers,  the  box 
being  then  well  filled  with  smaller  fruits,  as  it  is 
imperative  that  the  lid  should  close  down  tightly. 

Cut  flowers  travel  badly  during  hot  weather, 
especially  if  cut  in  the  daytime  and  paclied  in 
masses.  In  a  few  hours  they  \\ill  have  heated 
badly,  and  when  unpacked  are  quite  useless. 
They  ought  either  to  be  cut  over-night  and  placed 
in  water,  or  early  while  yet  cool  and  laden  with 
dew,  and  then,  if  packed  closely  in  a  single  layer, 
or  at  the  most  in  two  layers  and  divided  with 
paper,  no  room  being  left  between  the  flowers  and 
the  lid,  they  will  usually  reach  their  destination 
in  good  condition.  Roses,  if  cut  when  only  about 
half  expanded,  can  be  packed  very  closely  together, 
and  will  travel  well  either  by  post  or  rail.  Not 
much  jiacking  material  is  lequired  for  these  or 
otlier  fairly  robust  flowers,  and  on  no  account 
should  cotton  wool  come  into  contact  with  them. 
Last  spring  I  had  sent  to  me  a  large  box  of  button- 
hole bouquets  to  be  sold  at  a  bazaar,  but  instead 
of  these  being  taken  out  of  the  box  when  received 
over-night,  it  was  thought  they  would  keep  better 
undisturbed,  the  consequence  being  the  ruin  of 
the  flowers,  causing  a  loss  of  about  £5.  Cotton 
wool  was  the  packing  material  used,  and  this 
robbed  the  flowers  of  what  little  moistuie  they 
contained.  If  it  must  be  used,  and  it  is  a  difficuP- 
matter  to  pack  Euoharises,  Stephanotises,  and 
other  choice  white  flowers  without  it,  the  stems 
should  rest  on  damped  portions,  and  in  most  in- 
stances a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  should  be  placed 
between  it  and  the  flowers.  For  Roses  and  simiUvr 
flowers  we  prefer  Spinach  lea\'es  placed  above  and 
lielow  each  Layer  of  Roses.  If  Spinacli  is  scarce. 
Lettuce  leaves  with  crushed  stalks  are  substituted, 
either  kind  serving  to  preserve  tlie  freshness  of 
the  flowers.  Cardboard  boxes  are  frequently  sent 
by  post,  but  they  are  not  the  cheapest  or  best, 


simply  because  they  are  oftener  crushed  than 
light  wooden  or  tin  boxes.  Moistened  flowers  or 
soft  fruit,  such  as  Strawberries,  are  apt  to  saturate 
the  sides  or  bottoms  of  these  boxes,  and  this  soon 
ends  in  a  collapse.  I  have  frequently  sent  fruit, 
flowers,  and  plants  by  post,  and  they  usually 
arrive  at  their  destination  safely,  but  then  the 
boxes  are  always  strong  enough  to  stand  a  fair 
amount  of  pressure,  will  not  be  softened  by  mois- 
ture from  the  inside  or  outside,  sufficient  packing 
material  is  used  to  keep  the  contents  firm  and 
steady,  and  the  address  is  always  plain,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  indestructible.  Many  seem  to 
think  that  boxes  to  be  sent  either  by  rail  or  post 
will  always  be  kept  upright,  and  pack  accordingly  ; 
whereas  they  are  often  wrong  way  upwards,  or  on 
their  ends  or  sides.  A  box  properly  packed  may 
be  carried  in  any  position  without  injuring  its 
contents.  W.  I. 


CROPPING  VINES. 


Allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  subject. 
Rules  have  often  been  laid  down  on  this  point, 
Ijut  they  are  not  often  applicable  to  particular 
cases,  for  the  Vine  varies  much  in  its  behaviour 
under  different  circumstances  as  regards  culture, 
soil,  and  situation.  I  should  say  no  general  rule 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  weight  of  fruit  allowable 
to' the  rod,  and  experience  shows  that  the  quantity 
of  crops  tliat  may  be  carried  to  a  good  finish  can 
only  be  ascertained  after  the  capabilities  of  Vines 
have  been  jjroved.  Both  strong  and  weak  Vines 
will  rijaen  Grapes  of  ecjual  quality  as  regards  colour 
and  flavour  if  cropped  proportionately.  Some  of 
tlie  finest  coloured  Grapes  which  I  have  ever  seen 
were  all  borne  by  two  Vines  which  filled  a  small 
hou.se,  all  the  bunches  being  perfectly  black,  well 
finished,  and  well  flavoured,  and  the  crop  good  for 
the  Vines,  which  were  ^^'eak,  the  leaves  small,  but 
healtliy,  and  retained  quite  green  till  the  fruit 
was  ripe.  The  late.  Mr.  Robert  Thompson  said 
that  some  cultivators  could  grow  good  Grapes 
occasionally,  but  all  of  them  could  not  grow  good 
leaves — and  there  is  more  in  this  than  appeals  at 
first  sight.  I  would  be  disposed  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing general  advice  on  this  point,  viz.  :  grow 
good  leaves  on  your  Vines,  and  keep  them  on  year 
after  year  till  they  fall  naturally,  and  the  crop  of 
fruit,  if  estimated  by  the  general  vigour  of  the 
plant,  will  be  sure  to  be  good  for  many  years  in 
succession.  I  have  noticed  this  in  instances  well 
worthy  of  record.  How  to  take  care  of  the  foliage 
of  Vines  grown  under  glass  is,  however,  the  rub. 
Some  Vines  endure  forcing  and  indoor  culture 
much  better  than  others,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  I  tliink,  tliat  cultivation  under 
glass  is  exhaustive  to  all.  All  the  conditions  tend 
to  weaken  the  vitality  of  the  plant — hot-water 
pipes,  exhaustive  evaporation  from  the  leaves  at 
night  wlien  they  ought  to  be  at  rest  and  covered 
by  dew-,  and,  above  all,  sudden  transitions  from 
dull  weather  to  sunshine,  through  glass,  in  a  still 
atmosphere,  which  exerts  a  destructive  effect  upon 
the  tissues.  I  do  not  think  gardeners  ever  accu- 
rately estimate  the  effects  of  these  matters.  Of 
course,  they  understand  the  necessity  of  shading, 
syringing,  and  damping,  &c.,  but  I  am  speaking 
of  the  actual  effects  produced  by  the  above-men- 
tioned conditions  while  they  last,  and  which  no 
after-treatment  can  altogether  counteract.  The 
therniometei  gives  one  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
actual  conditions  in  a  hothouse.  The  plants  them- 
selves tell  us,  but  it  is  by  the  signs  of  su  tiering 
they  exhibit,  as  a  rule,  after  the  mischief  is  done. 
I  w,as  looking,  the  other  day,  at  some  A'ine  foliage 
that  had  been  actually  burnt  up  during  a  blink  of 
tierce  sunshine,  but  did  not  show  it  till  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  a  broad,  brown  margin  round  each 
leaf,  as  dry  and  crumpled  as  a  piece  of  tinder, 
showed  how  excessive  evaporation  had  been.  My 
idea  is  that,  although  shadings  are  very  apt  to  be 
abused,  they  should  be  used  far  oftener  than  they 
.are.  Some  cultivators  would  ridicule  the  idea  of 
shading  Vines,  Peaches,  or  Melons,  &c.,  but  such 
ridicule  shows  ignorance.  The  foliage  and  flowers 
of  none  of  these  are  in  a  condition  to  stand  fierce 
sunshine,  even  for  half  an  hour,  through  glass  in 
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an  artificially  heated  house  during  May  and  June, 
after  a  spell  of  dull  cold  weather  during  which  the 
leaves  have  been  expanding  their  thin  tissues  under 
a  forcing  teniperarure.  Hence  it  is  that  one  so 
often  sees  burnt  or  brown  f.iliage,  red  spider,  and 
poor  or  ill-linished  crops.  The  cause  is  the  jiartial 
paralysation  of  the  growing  functions  of  the  plant. 
The  ditiiculty  with  shadings  is  that  they  are  not 
graduated  sulhciently  in  "texture  to  suit  plants, 
and  are  so  expensive  and  troublesome  to  use, 
otherwise  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  them 
on  all  houses  and  pits,  if  only  the  gardener  would 
learn  to  use  them  judiciously.  S.  W. 


Hamburghs,  Muscats,  Madresfield  Court,  Alicante, 
Muscat  Champion,  Barbarossa,  Lady  Downes,  and 
Gros  Colmar  wilh  the  syringe,  and  with  good 
results  ill  each  case.  Let  those  who  are  afraid  to 
use  tlie  syringe  just  try  it  upon  half-a-dozen 
bunches  and  mark  the  result.— W.  A.  Cook. 


SETTING  GRAPES  WITH  THE  SYRINGE. 
This  is  doubtless  a  good  way  of  distributing  tlie 
pollen  of  shy-setting  Grapes,  but  is  "  T.  B."  (p.  3) 
not  slightly  in  error  with  regard  to  its  efficacy  in 
the  case  of  Alnwick  Seedling?     According  to  my 
experience,    this   variety   sets    very    indirterently 
when  operated  on  with  the  syringe  alone  ;  in  fact, 
the  plan  may   be  said   to  be  a  complete  faihn-e. 
Unless  the  tiny  globules  of  viscid  matter  are  re- 
moved from  the  points  of  the  embryo  berries,  no 
amount  of  pollen  w-ill  effect  a  good  set,  and  if  we 
syringe  with  sufficient  force  to  dislodge  them  we 
also  wash  away  every  particle  of  pollen.     True, 
■we  might  substitute  foreign  pollen,  but  then  the 
very  simplicity  of  syringe-setting  is  at  once  done 
away  with.     It  is  the  hand-set  bunches  that  are 
the  most  perfect,  and  we  now  set  them  in  no  other 
way.    We  find  the  blooms  to  open  very  irregularly, 
and  therefore  have  no  fixed  time  for  setting,  but 
simply  pass  the  hand   lightly  over   the   bunches 
two  or  three  times  a  day,   or  when  we  notice  a 
considerable  number  of  glistening  drops  developed. 
The  hand  both  removes  these  and  distributes  the 
pollen,  and  this,  it  should   be  added,  is  as  potent 
as   that    produced    by   any   other    Grape.      Will 
"T.    B.,"   or  any  other  reader  of  The  Garden, 
mention  where  a  good  crop  of  syringe-set  Alnwick 
Seedling  is  to  be  seen  ?    There  is  no  disputing  the 
fact  that  other  varieties,  notably  the   Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  may  be  most  evenly  set  by  means  of 
the    syringe,    and   even    the    Black    Hamburgh, 
Alicante,     and      iladresfield     Court     will    have, 
other  conditions  being  favourable,  more  perfectly 
stoned,   and    therefore   larger,    berries  than   they 
would    have    if    nob    syringed    when    in    bloom. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  not  o%erlook  the  fact 
that  the  syringe  is  only  one  important  factor  in 
the   production   of  a   crop  of  perfect  (!rapcs,   as 
what  may  apparently  be  a  good  set  may  yet  prove 
most   disappointing.     Much    depends    upon    the 
vigour  of  the   Vines  and   the  composition  of  the 
border.     Even  the  very  quality  of  the  loam  has 
much  to  do  with  the  formation  first  of  plenty  of 
good  bunches,  and  subsequently  properly  stoned 
berries.     We   may    try   all   sorts   of    metliods   of 
effecting  a  good  set  and  yet  fail,  simjily  because 
the  Vines  are  in  a  weakly  state  or  are  too  crowded. 
Strong,  well-formed  blooms  from  wliich  clouds  of 
pollen  escape  are  most  essential  to  a  good  set,  and 
where  this  is  secured  a  sharp  tap  on  the  laterals 
is  frequently  all  that  is  necessary.     The  bunches 
of  Muscats  in  a  crowded  house  are  certain  to  be 
much  drawn  and  thinly  set,  and  consequently  the 
rods  ought  at  least  to  be  4  feet  apart,  ami   the 
laterals  not  less  than  1'2  inches  apart  on  each  side. 
About  half  these  distances  are  allowed  in  many 
vineries— why  I  fail  to  see,  as  it  is  possible  to  grow 
a   much   more   valuable   crop   when   each   rod   is 
given  its  proper  space.     In  our  vineries  we  have 
numbers  of  well  set  bunches  and  numbers  that 
are  thinly  set  all  under  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment.    In  the  former  case  the  Vines  are  in  good 
order  at  the  roots,  while  the  others  are  not,  and 
will   not  be  cropped  again.     "  T.   B."  doubtless 
knows  that  various  agencies  are  at  work  in  the 
production     of    good     examples     of    shy-setting 
Grapes,  but  at  present  he  evidently  prefers  giving 
much  of  the  credit  to  the  use  of  the  syringe. — 
AV.  I.  M. 

I  have  proved  over  and  over  again   that 

Grapes  may  be  well  set  by  means  of  the  syringe — 
better,  indeed,  I  think  than  by  the  old  camel's-hair 
brush  or  rabbit's  tail  which  some  use.     I  have  set 


RENOVATING  OLD  TREES. 

Ix  very  old  trees  restorative  measures  often  fail  to 
produce  any  lasting  improvement.  But  in  the 
case  of  trees  that  are  still  comparatively  young, 
and  which  may  be  suffering  from  neglect  of  .some 
kind,  and  are  not  deficient  in  vitality,  renovating 
measures  are  often  attended  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  It  takes  time,  however,  and  patience 
must  be  exercised.  What  has  been  going  wrong, 
maybe  for  years,  will  require  a  proportionately 
long  period  to  be  put  right  again,  but  the  progress 
of  rmprovement  will  be  more  rapid  every  year. 
This  is  owing  to  the  peculiaiities  of  tree  growth. 
Improvement  always,  of  course,  takes  the  shape 
of  better  growth,  healthy  foliage,  and  stronger 
wood.  These  in  turn  deposit  fresh  layers  of  tissue, 
wliich  promote  a  more  active  circulation  of  the 
juices  eveiy  season,  the  effects  of  which  are  ob- 
servable in  the  more  rapid  distension  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs,  and  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
roots,  till,  in  time,  the  tree  grows  out  of  its  debi- 
lity antl  recovers.  Old  fruit  trees  are  oftener 
operated  upon  in  this  way  than  other  subjects, 
and  there  are  few  gardeners  who  are  not  familiar 
with  examples  of  old  or  feeble  Vines  or  Peaches,  &c., 
that  lia\e,  so  to  speak,  been  made  to  renew  their 
youth  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Feeble- 
growing  and  unhealthy  trees  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
result  of  starvation,  bad  soil,  or  unfavourable  con- 
ditions of  the  atniospheie,  climatic  or  otherwise. 
When  a  tree  dies  from  old  age  the  signs  are  plain 
enough,  and  very  little  can  be  done  to  help  it, 
except  taking  great  care  of  the  scant  foliage  it 
puts  forth  each  year,  and  encouraging  young 
growth  by  every  means  to  sustain  the  flickering 
vitality ;  but  in  other  cases  the  same  signs  are 
ob.servable  in  young  trees,  the  causes  of  which 
may  be  found  and  removed.  One  of  the  surest 
signs  of  debility  i?-  the  pushinu  of  adventitious 
growths  from  the  trunk  and  main  branches,  and 
the  dying  off'  year  by  year  of  the  twiggy  terminal 
shoots.  The  sap  does  not  circulate  freely  to  the 
extremities,  but  chiefly  about  the  trunk,  putting 
out  a  feeble  growth  on  those  parts,  which  grow 
stronger  the  nearer  tlioy  approach  the  root.  Old 
Laurels  often  aflbrd  \-ery  good  examples  of  this. 
When  the  tree  is  healthy  the  top  is  luxuriant; 
when  it  is  weak  or  old  the  top  dies,  or  makes  little 
or  no  growth,  and  small  shoots  sprout  out  all  over 
the  trunk.  Very  often,  when  such  bushes  are  cut 
over,  they  push  from  the  base  and  do  well,  and  it 
aided  by  a  good  soil  put  to  the  roots  the  result  will 
be  all  the  more  satisfactory.  In  fact,  renovating 
measures  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  judicious 
removal  of  the  feeble  decaying  tops  and  branches, 
and  encouraging  fresh  root  action.  The  trees 
should  be  pruned  rather  late  in  the  spring,  when 
growth  is  about  commencing,  and  only  the  really 
diseased  or  dead  portions  should  be  cut  away. 
This  having  been  done,  the  roots  should  be  ex- 
amined, and,  if  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that 
water  stagnates  about  them,  the  site  should  be 
drained  thoroughly.  In  such  a  case,  that  of  itself 
will  effect  a  cure.  We  remember  once  a  case 
of  several  young  trees  that  were  mysteriously 
dying  off  year  after  year  at  the  extremities  of 
their  shoots,  a  wet  soil  not  being  suspected  as  the 
cause,  because  the  whole  ground  had  been  drained 
years  before.  The  accidental  digging  of  a  pit 
near  where  they  grew,  however,  revealed  the 
water  standing  within  l."i  inches  of  the  surface, 
owing  to  the  main  drain  having  been  choked  up. 
We  need  not  say  the  obstruction  was  removed, 
and  the  soil  and  trees  both  presented  a  better 
appearance  afterwards.  But  it  is  not  so  often 
that  want  of  di-ainage  is  the  cause  of  trees  dying. 
In  thin  indifferent  soils  the  cause  is  simply  want 
of  suflicient  nourishment  and  drought — both  bad 
in  themselves  ;  and  the  cure  is  a  good  layer  of 
fresh  soil,  common  manure,  leaf  mould,  and  the 


like  laid  over  the  roots,  and  thorough  watering 
during  the  summer  whenever  the  ground  is  the 
least  dry.  Only  those  acquainted  with  such 
matters  know  how  dry  the  soil  becomes  where  the 
roots  of  trees  abound,  anil  it  takes  much  water  to 
soak  it  afterwards.  The  fresh  soil  and  the  water 
will  work  wonders.  The  effects  will  not  be 
very  apparent  the  first  season,  unless  it  be  in  the 
production  of  numerous  buds  and  small  growths 
from  the  older  wood  ;  but  the  next  year  and  years 
following  the  progress  v.  ill  be  very  marked,  till 
the  tree  quite  fills  up  with  young  healthy  growtli 
again.  This  is  observable  in  the  case  of  all  Ever- 
greens, but  especially  in  Yews,  Hollies,  and 
Rhododendrons,  &c.  Conifers,  too,  reciprocate 
such  generous  treatment,  but  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  too  far,  as  it  would  then  be  almost 
as  well  to  plant  fresh  trees. 

At  the  present  time,  or  perhaps  next  summer, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  many  trees  show- 
ing signs  of  debility,  because  the  soil  got  too  dry 
last  year,  and  in  many  places  has  not  yet  had 
sufficient  rain  to  soak  it  thoroughly.  tlonse- 
quently,  unless  the  rainfall  of  the  coming  months 
is  sufficient,  deep  rooting  trees  will  suffer,  not 
only  from  drought,  but  from  want  of  food,  because 
without  water  the  roots  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
the  food  that  is  in  the  soil.  We  have  frequently 
noticed  trees  that  have  shown  the  first  signs  of 
decay  the  season  after  a  long  drought,  as  in  1868, 
which  was  succeeded  by  dry  seasons.  For  want 
of  sufficient  moisture,  a  tree  may  starve  with  its 
roots  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  No  plant  affords  a 
more  striking  example  of  the  effects  of  renovating 
measures  than  the  A'ine.  Old  plants  that  have 
become  bark-bound  will,  after  being  lifted  at  the 
root  and  allowed  more  development  at  the  top, 
rend  their  old  bark  in  all  directions,  and  swell  up 
to  twice  the  thickness  they  were  before,  and  that 
in  two  or  three  years — the  leaves  and  crops  aug- 
menting proportionately.  We  have  seen  feeble 
old  Vines  eighty  years  old  quite  restored  in  this 
way,  and  produce  fine  young  wood  of  greater  girth 
than  the  old  stems,  and  bear  remarkably  fine  fruit 
that  took  prizes  at  exhibitions.  J.   S. 


Diseased  Strawberries. — I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  can  enlighten  me  as  to  the  constant 
failure  of  Strawberries  in  my  garden.  My 
neighbours  can  grow  them,  hut  for  years  and 
under  every  treatment  our  crop  always  fails. 
The  ground  is  clay,  and  grows  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  perfection.  The  plants  flower  well, 
and  generally  fruit  well,  when,  just  before  the 
fruits  get  ripe,  they  die  off  like  the  three  samples 
sent  herewith. — E.  V.  I).,  Eomwy. 

* ^*  The  Strawberry  fruits  sent  are  attacked  by 
a  fungus  named  (ila^osporium  Ueticolor,  common 
on  Melons  and  various  succulent  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  ordinary  mildew  of  Strawberries  is 
Oidium  Balsami,  common  on  Sainfoin,  Turnip  _ 
foliage,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  your 
neighbours  grow  Strawberries  successfully  yours 
always  fail.  Possibly  in  your  garden  the  fungus  is 
well  established  on  other  plants  besides  Straw- 
berries. Glaiosporlum,  which  is  probably  an 
imperfect  .state  of  some  other  fungus,  is  extremely 
common  this  year.  It  should  be  burnt  wherever 
seen.  Why  do  correspondents  pack  succulent 
objects  like  Strawberries  in  wool  V  It  is  very  easy 
to  wrap  them  in  wool,  but  extremely  difficult. to 
get  them  out.  The  wool  fibres  add  greatly  to  the 
difficulty  of  a  microscopical  e.xamination,  without 
which  no  answer  can  be  given. — W.  G.  S. 

Vines  {a.  r.). — It  is  impossiljle  for  iis  to  .say  why  some  nf 
your  canes  die  at  the  euds  and  then  pusli  out  a  lateral, 
■'  whicli  throws  away  well,"  especially  as  you  say  the  Vines  aro 
"  pL-rfcctly  healthy,"  and  carry  a  "fair  crop."  There  uiu.st 
be  soniL-thint,''  anius  in  the  mode  of  cultuiv,  bvit  not  being  on 
the  spot  to  see,  we  cannot  say  what. — W.  G.  S. 

Cold  Peach  house- — I  am  building  a  cold  Peach  honre, 
and  .should  much  like  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  readers  as 
to  ]»lanting  it.  It  will  be  18  feet  wide,  the  back  wall  will  bo 
1 1  feet  high,  and  the  house  will  be  3S  feet  long,  with  a  high 
ghis.s  front.  I  should  grow  Tea  Roses  on  the  back  wall  (at 
least  at  first),  so  1  should  not  let  the  Peaches  go  to  the  top  of 
thegl-iss.  I  intend  to  have  a  border  all  round  and  a  bed  in 
the  centre.  Could  I  not  plant  two  rows  of  trees— low  dwai-fs 
against  the  glass  front  and  the  secoml  high  standards  ? — 
H.  W. 
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CROP-DESTROYING  INSECTS. 
Another  annual  report  on  injurious  insects  has 
recently  been  puljlished  by  Miss  OrineroJ  con- 
taininj^  the  reports  oF  various  observations  made 
last  year.  This  is  the  ninth  annual  report,  and 
it  is  quite  as  interesting  and  full  of  intormation 
as  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  that  published  last  year ;  but  tliat  dealt 
very  fully  with  two  noted  pests,  the  Hop  aphis 
and  the  warble  fly;  to  the  latter,  however,  is 
devoted  several  pages  of  the  present  report  ; 
twent^'-ftve  different  insects  are  reported  on,  no 
less  than  nineteen  were  not  reported  on  last  year, 
and  nine  have  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  these 
reports.  In  the  preface  Miss  Ormerod  says  : 
"The  chief  features  of  the  insect  attacks  of  the 
past  season  have  been  the  great  amount  of  aphiiles 
or  plant  lice  which  swarmed  on  most  crops  in 
consequence  of  the  long  drought  being  favourable 
to  their  increase.  ■  Surface  caterpillars  also  were 
unusually  destructive  throughout  the  autumn, 
and  but  for  the  snow,  which  in  melting  brings 
wet  alternately  with  frost  to  bear  on  them  (a 
state  of  things  especially  destructive  to  them),  a 
farther  visitation  was  to  be  expected  this  spring. 
Some  kinds  of  injurious  crop  insects  not  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  these  reports  have  been 
brought  forward,  and  amongst  various  notes  of 
habits,  means  of  prevention,  &c.,  which  have 
been  reported,  I  wish  particularlj'  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  observations  at  p.  21  on  absence  of 
injury  fi'om  daddy-longleg  grubs  where  the  land 
was  thoroughly  trampled  Ijy  animals.  The  ob- 
servations of  each  year  show  more  and  more  the 
importance  of  autumn — measures  to  destroy  in 
embryo  the  pests  that,  if  left,  alone,  raise  (as  a 
regularly  recurring  loss  and  trouble)  the  various 
attacks  which  devastate  crops  sown  alter  broken 
up  pasture."  She  also  alludes  to  the  rearrange- 
ment of'  the  cases  of  injurious  insects  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  "  which  is  now  in 
progress,  and  promises  to  be  of  practical  service. 
The  insects  exhibited  are  for  the  most  part  those 
which  are  serious  in  their  ravages,  and  as  far  as 
possible  they  are  shown  in  their  various  stages, 
either  by  specimens,  models,  or  drawings  asso- 
ciated with  samples  of  the  injury  done  by  them. 
The  plan  now  followed  of  placing  the  various 
kinds  of  insects  which  attack  anj'  individual  crop 
(or  kind  of  fruit,  &.C.),  together  with  the  name  of 
the  crop  or  fruit  in  plain  letters  at  the  top  of 
each  case,  removes  all  ditticulties  as  to  reference. 
An  inquirer  has  only  to  look  for  the  word  Apple, 
Cabbage,  Oak,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  at  the  top 
of  the  case,  and  then  may  see,  or  rather  will  be 
able  to  see,  when  the  cases  are  duly  placed,  the 
common  kinds  of  attack,  and  if  he  has  brought 
a  specimen  with  him,  to  name  it  by  comparison." 
This  method  of  arranging  an  economic  entomo- 
logical collection  I  cannot  consider  a  good  one. 
Many  insects  attack  several  kinds  of  plants,  and 
if  the  specimens,  drawings,  &c.,  are  given  over 
and  over  again  under  each  plant  which  the  in- 
sect attacks,  much  expense  and  a  much  larger 
amount  of  space  would  lie  required.  There  are 
other  disadvantages,  too,  which  cannot  now  bu 
discussed. 

The  Bean  aphis  appears  to  have  been  very 
abundant  last  year.  The  Beans  seem  to  have 
fared  best  on  land  which  had  been  previously 
dressed  with  gaslime.  The  difficulty  of  know- 
ing when  and  how  much  gaslime  to  apply  is 
mentioned,  and  the  following  extract  from  a 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  which  is  of  consider- 
able interest,  is  quoted  :  "  With  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  gaslime  that  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
land  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  for  the 
quantity   should   be   regulated   by   the   relative 


deficiency  in  calcareous  constitutents  which 
different  soils  exhibit.  Speaking  generally,  how- 
ever, two  tons  may  be  used  with  safety,  and  in 
many  instances  a  heavier  dressing  will  not  be 
amiss.  The  proper  time  for  application  is 
autumn,  or  during  the  winter  months  when 
vegetation  is  at  a  standstill.  On  arable  land  gas- 
lime should  be  applied  to  the  stubble  spread  out 
evenly,  and  left  exposed  before  ploughing  up  for 
three  or  four  weeks  ;  on  grass  land  it  should  be- 
spread during  the  months  of  D  ecember  or  Janu 
ary,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  vegetation  is  making 
a  fresh  start."  The  next  insect  which  calls  for 
comment  is  the  small  or  garden  swift  moth,  or, 
as  it  is  perhaps  better  known,  the  common  .swift 
moth  (Hepialus  lupulinus),  the  grubs  of  which 
are  no  doubt  very  injurious  to  the  roots  of  manv 
kinds  of  plants.  Parsnips,  Lettuces,  Potatoes, 
Celery,  Beans,  and  Strawberry  plants  are  men- 
tioned. The  coin  aphis  (Siphonophora  granaria) 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  severe  in  its 
attacks ;  no  means  at  present  are  known  for  pre- 
serving our  corn  crops  from  this  insect.  The 
leather-jackets  (the  grubs  of  the  daddy-longlegs), 
as  usual,  were  very  troublesome.  Turning  cattle 
into  fields  in  the  autumn  as  much  as  possible 
seems  a  practicable  way  of  dealing  with  tljis  pest. 
A  correspondent  gives  his  experience,  which  is 
very  favourable  to  this  plan.  Eating  the  Grass 
down  short  and  the  trampling  of  the  cattle  are 
apparently  most  useful  in  destroying  the  eggs  of 
this  insect,  and  the  shelter  which  long  Grass 
gives  to  them,  it  is  also  mentioned  as  a  corrobora- 
tive fact  "  that  the  hindland  never  suffers  to  the 
same  extent  from  the  fact  that  it  is  closer  grazed 
and  more  trodden  in  shelter  of  the  fences." 
Some  experiments  are  quoted  wdrich  Miss  Ormerod 
instituted  to  ascertain  what  effect  rape  cake 
had  on  wireworms.  Many  persons  assert  that 
they  will  feed  on  it  until  they  burst,  and 
this  fable  is  again  and  again  brought  for- 
ward every  now  and  then.  These  experiments 
show  that  the  wireworms  wdiich  had  access 
to  the  cake  were  remarkably  healthy,  and  were 
even  longer  than  usual  belore  they  underwent 
their  change  to  chrysalides  (a  very  far  from 
desirable  result).  Tbe  rape  cake  undoubtedly 
draws  the  wireworms  from  Oats,  for  in  these 
experiments  two  boxes  of  Oat  plants  treated  ex- 
actly in  the  same  way,  except  that  one  only  had 
pieces  of  rape  cake  in  it,  fared  very  diflere'ntly  ; 
in  the  one  in  which  there  was  no  cake  the  orts 
suffered  considerably:  in  the  otlier  they  were 
hardly  touched.  Tne  black  Currant  gall  mite 
is  reported  on  for  the  first  time.  'I  his  ery 
minute  creature  is  the  cause  of  much  injury  to 
the  bushes  which  it  attacks  ;  it  infests  the  buds 
and  sucks  the  juices  of  the  young  leaves:  the 
buds  swell  and  sometimes  open  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  the  leaves  never  come  to  perfection. 
This  pest  is  usually  well  established  on  the  bushes 
before  its  presence  is  noticed,  for  if  only  a  few 
buds  fail  to  open  in  the  usual  manner  no  sus- 
picion is  aroused,  and  it  is  not  until  so  many 
prove  abortive  that  attention  is  called  to  the  state 
of  the  bushes  that  persons  are  aware  of  the 
attack.  In  the  spring,  when  the  bu'ls  are  open- 
ing, if  any  fail  to  <lo  so  and  become  rounded  and 
.swollen,  they  should  be  at  once  picked  off  and 
burnt,  as  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  contain 
this  mite.  Close  pruning  is  a  good  remedy,  and 
certain  insecticides  are  useful,  full  parliculars  for 
the  uses  of  which  are  given.  Another  kind  of 
mite  is  also  reported  on,  but,  in  this  instance,  it 
is  a  member  of  a  family  which  is  decidedly  bene- 
ficial; it  has  been  found  feeding  on  the  Hop 
aphides.  These  mites  are  small  red  creatures 
belonging  to  the  harvest  mites,  or  Trombididte, 
and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way.  One 
disadvantage  in  washing  Hops  is  that  the  washes 
which  kill  the  aphides  also  kill  these  and  other 


beneficial  insects  at  the  same  time.  It  does  not 
appear  quite  certain  to  what  species  the  Mangold 
aphis  belong,  whether  it  is  the  same  a.s  the 
Cabbage  aphis,  or  Bean  aphis,  or  some  other 
species;  however,  this  is  of  no  great  moment, 
except  that  if  all  the  plants  on  which  a  certain 
species  feeds  was  known,  it  would  be  easier  to 
devise  means  for  its  destruction. 

Miss  Ormerod  here  gives  the  recipe  for  an  ex- 
cellent wash  for  destroying  aphides.  She  would 
have  done  better  if  she  had  given  this  and  the 
remarks  about  gaslime  under  a  heading  of 
"Recipes"  or  "Remedies,"  for  as  placed  at 
present  they  are  not  easy  to  find  unless  the 
index  is  consulted.  Millipedes  appear  to  be  a 
pest  which  is  increasing  in  numbers ;  little  can 
be  done  to  destroy  them  after  the  attack  has 
begun.  In  gardens  they  may  be  trapped  by 
burying  slices  of  vegetables  near  the  plants  in- 
fested;  but  in  fields  this  is  impossible,  and 
watering  with  brine  seems  the  best  remedy,  but 
much  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  crop, 
soil,  &c.  A  curious  circumstance  is  reported 
concerning  these  creatures  :  they  were  noticed  in 
large  numbers  on  a  turnpike  road,  apparently 
travelling  across  from  a  field  of  Oats  towards  a 
piece  of  pasture  land.  The  night  feeding  ground 
beetle  (Steropus  madidus)  is  a  very  common 
insect,  which  has  hitherto  had  an  untarnished 
re]Hitation.  Curtis,  in  his  well  known  work  on 
"  Farm  Insects,"  speaks  of  it  as  decidedly  bene- 
ficial, and  shows  most  conclu.sively  that  it  eats 
wireworms;  in  fact  the  whole  formation  of  the 
insect,  its  powerful  jaws,  and  rapid  movements 
point  to  its  being  a  carnivorous  insect.  Miss 
Ormerod's  correspondent,  however,  seems  to  have 
caught  them  in  the  act  of  attacking  Mangold 
roots  in  the  early  morning  ;  in  one  instance  three 
beetles  were  found,  at  one  root.  The  injuries  to 
these  Jlangolds  were  somewhat  peculiar,  and  had 
obviously  been  caused  by  some  insect  with 
powerful  jaws;  this  insect,  however,  may  have 
only  taken  to  a  vegetarian  diet  from  lack  of  other 
food.  Whatever  benefits  may  arise  to  the  human 
race  by  the  adoption  of  vegetarianism,  its  most 
ardent  apostle  would  hardly  urge  its  adoption  by 
carnivorous  insects.  The  well  known  beetle,  the 
black  Vine  weevil,  which  is  often  such  a  pest  in 
vineries  and  greenhouses,  now  stands  convicted 
of  attacking  Mangolds,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
this  insect  and  millipedes  are  often  carried  on  to 
the  ground  in  manure  heaps. 

The  common  sparrows  come  in  for  general 
abuse  from  all  quarters  ;  not  only  are  they  shown 
to  seriou.-ly  injure  certain  crops,  but  to  drive 
away  useful  birds  such  as  swallows,  martens,  &c. 
The  American  Ornithologi-ts  I.  iiion  has  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  majority  of  English 
agriculturists,  that  s^iarrows  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Nine  of  the  Noi  til  American  States  have 
laws  for  the  preservation  of  small  birds,  but  in 
two  the  .sparrow  has  lately  been  exempttd;  and 
in  another  (New  Jersey)  it  is  proposed  to  offer  a 
"  bounty  per  head  for  sparrows  destroyed."  If 
these  reports  teach  one  general  principle  more 
than  another,  it  is  that  now-a-days  ever}'  care 
should  be  taken  to  examine  crops  frequently,  and 
at  once  take  steps  to  combat  the  enemy  if  any 
insects  are  found  injuring  them.  G.  S.  S. 


SHORT  yOTE— GARDEN  DESTROYRES. 


Potato  insects  (/.  Ilnn-h), — The  crcatuieji  attackii-g 
yuiir  Potatoes  aio  the  London  snake  millipedes  (Julus 
loiiditiensis).  They  are  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Few  iiisecti- 
cidLS  will  reach  them  in  sufficient  strength  to  injure  them. 
Walcring  with  a  brine  of  salt  and  water  has  been  recom- 
nieiided  ;  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  salt  applied  to  land  which 
is  infested  in  tbe  winter  would  be  veiy  Useful,  particularly  if 
it  was  put  in  after  the  ground  had  been  slightly  broken  up. 
Manures  should  be  examined  before  it  is  spread  on  the  land, 
and  if  it  contains  any  of  these  pests  it  sliould  be  treattd  with 
gaslime,  or  salt. —G.  S.  S. 
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Slugs. — "  T.  P.  N."  recommends  trapping  slugs 
with  bran,  and  then  sallying  out  at  about  10  p.m., 
scissors  in  hand,  and  executing  the  captives.  A 
much  simpler  plan  is  to  use  grains  from  the 
brewers',  scattered  lightly  in  small  heaps,  and 
covered  over  with  bits  of  slate  or  board.  Ne.xt 
morning  the  slugs  will  be  found  quietly  reposing 
under  the  coverings,  and  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
stick  and  a  pan  of  salt  and  water  they  may  be 
consigned  to  instant  death.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  I  held  my  garden  as  joint  tenant  with  innu- 
merable slugs,  as  many  as  tifty  or  sixty  were  often 
found  under  one  bit  of  slate.  One  year  the  gar- 
dener kept  a  reckoning  of  the  numbers  captured 
as  far  as  40,O0IJ,  when  he  ceased  counting.  The 
following  year  there  was  a  perceptible  falling  off 
in  the  supply,  and  by  persevering  the  pest  has 
been  reduced  to  a  mere  triHing  nuisance.  Snails 
are  more  easily  dealt  with  than  slugs,  and  can  be 
caught  readily  on  damp  evenings  or  after  a  s'l^ht 
.shower;  and  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds,  whose 
presence  I  encourage  by  giving  them  a  pan  of 
water  for  drinking  and  bathing  throvighout  the 
year,  and  more  substantial  refreshment  in  winter, 
spend  a  good  deal  of  their  spare  time  in  hunting 
snails.  I  have  not  much  faith  in  quicklime.  It 
is  doubtless  destructive  if  it  hits  the  right  place  in 
sufficient  quantity.  One  e\ening,  when  1  found 
slugs  swarming  on  the  lawn,  I  dustetl  a  certain 
.space  with  lime  and  sprinkled  another  plot  with 
fine  .salt.  Next  morning  the  salted  ground  was 
dotted  over  with  the  slimy  remains  of  the  victims, 
but  there  was  no  vestige  of  .slug  where  the  lime 
had  been  sprinkled.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are 
able  to  purjj'e  themselves  of  moderate  doses  of 
lime,  but  .salt  is  instantaneously  destructive,  only 
it  may  destroy  plants  also,  and  must  be  used 
carefully.— G.  H.  W. 

Cabbage  grub  {B.  W.  II.). — Your  Cabbages 
are  attacked  by  the  grubs  of  a  small  fly,  doubtless 
Anthomyia  radicum,  but  without  seeing  the  per- 
fect insect  it  is  impossible  to  be  fpiite  sure  of  the 
species.  This  insect  has  a  most  unfortunate  Eng- 
lish name  by  which  it  is  known  by  some  authors, 
the  root-eating  fly;  now,  the  tly  itself  does  not  eat 
roots.  However,  it  shoulil  be  known  as  the  Cab- 
bage fly,  as  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Cabbage 
fly  (Anthomyia  brassic.-e).  Lime  water  has  been 
recommended  as  a  remedy.  Soak  hot  lime  in 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  water  with  the 
clear  fluid.  Remove  and  burn  all  plants  which 
are  very  badly  attacked,  taking  care  not  to  leave 
any  grubs  in  the  ground.  A  proper  rotation  of 
crops  would  greatly  tend  to  lessen  the  numbers  of 
this  and  many  other  insects. — (i.  S.  S. 


Indoor  Garden. 


PARIS  DAISIES  IX  SMALL  POTS. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  shift  Paris  Daisies  on  too  quickly 
into  large  pots,  as  they  will  bloom,  I  find,  very 
freely  in  4J-inch  and  0-inch  pots  if  well  watered 
and  fed  during  the  time  they  are  in  flower.  For 
early  spring  decoration  the  large-flowered  white 
and  the  yellow  Etoile  d'Or  are  invaluable,  but  in 
order  to  have  them  in  good  condition  at  that  time 
preparation  should  begin  at  once.  If  cuttings 
are  put  in  now  and  the  young  plants  are  grown 
along  freely  they  will  become  fair-sized  specimens 
by  the  end  of  the  autumn,  for  I'aris  Daisies 
continue  to  grow  until  the  days  get  very  short. 
The  best  results  are,  however,  obtained  from  cut- 
tings struck  in  Jlay,  and  it  is  just  at  that  time 
that  the  wood  is  most  succulent ;  a  month  or  two 
later  there  is  .some  difficulty  in  obtaining  cuttings 
in  proper  condition,  the  tendency  of  Paris  Daisies 
being  then  to  make  short,  «iry,  bloom-producing 
shoots.  All  Hower-buds  should  be  picked  otF  until 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  September.  If  the 
white  kinds  ai-e  required  to  bloom  through  the 
winter  they  should  get  a  little  warmth,  but  the 
yellow  one  will  flower  quite  freely  in  a  cool  hou.se. 
During  winter  only  water  should  be  given,  but  as 
soon  as  the  power  of  the  sun  siimulates  flower 
production,  frequent  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure 


should  be  given,  and  in  hot  weather,  such  as 
frequently  occurs  in  April  and  May,  the  plants 
should  be  looked  to  twice  or  three  times  a  day 
according  to  the  position  which  they  occupy. 
This  is  essential  when  Paris  Daisies  are  grown  in 
small  pots,  as  if  the  soil  remains  dry  only  for  an 
hour  or  two  each  day  the  continuous  growth  of 
the  plant  is  in  a  measure  stopiied,  and  the  blooms 
come  small  and  often  deformed.  The  fine 
examples  of  Paris  Daisies  seen  in  Covent  (iarden 
are  grown  in  this  way.  In  hot  weather  they  are 
gone  over  and  watered  with  weak  guano  water 
every  hour  in  the  day  from  the  time  the  sun  comes 
on  them  till  it  goes  off  them  in  the  afternoon. 
On  such  plants  the  blooms  are  often  quite  4  inches 
across.  1  have  grown  Paris  Daisies  in  4;V-inch 
pots  much  to  my  satisfaction,  however,  by  an 
easier  method.  I  stood  the  pots  when  they 
became  root -bound  in  pans,  and  by  filling  the 
latter  up  with  water  in  the  morning  the  plants 
were  carried  through  the  heat  of  the  day  without 
further  attention.  J.  C.  B. 


Lilium  davuricum.  —The  numerous  varieties 
of  this  Lily  frequently  cultivated  under  the  name 
of  L.  umbellatum  are  now  in  bloom,  and  a  goodly 
show  they  make ;  some  of  the  so-called  varieties 
are,  however,  too  much  alike,  and,  moreover,  the 
Dutch  growers  through  whom  they  are  imported 
into  this  country  every  season  in  considerable 
numbers  do  not  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
nomenclature.  For  instance,  the  short-leaved, 
upright-flowered  variety  usually  grown  as  erectum 
at  times  does  duty  for  incomparabile.  The  latter 
when  true  is  a  fine  dark  velvety-flowered  variety, 
but  it  seems  to  be  getting  scarce.  Under  what- 
ever name,  however,  these  Lilies  may  be  grown 
they  are  most  useful,  not  only  when  planted  in 
the  open  ground,  but  also  when  grOA-n  in  pots, 
and  employed  for  the  embellishment  of  the  green- 
house or  conservatory.  The  treatment  which  we 
give  them  is  as  follows:  In  autumn  we  lift  some 
of  the  clumps  of  established  bulbs  and  select  the 
best  for  potting:  the  others  we  plant  again  to 
furnish  a  supply  at  some  future  time.  The  bulbs 
retained  are  then  potted  in  fairly  good  soil,  en- 
riched with  cow  manure  ;  they  are  placed  in  a 
well-drained  situation,  and  covered  with  coal 
ashes,  under  which  they  pass  the  winter.  In 
spring  before  growth  re-commences  the  ashes  are 
removed,  and  the  pots  being  by  this  time  full  of 
roots,  young  shoots  soon  begin  to  come  up ;  they 
are  then  plunged  in  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  refuse,  in 
which  they  remain  till  they  flower.  The  only 
attention  needed  during  that  time  is  to  water 
them  when  necessary  ;  they  are  not  troubled  with 
aphides  in  the  way  in  which  some  Lilies  (auratum 
and  longiliorum,  for  example)  are.  A  little  ma- 
nure water  given  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  will 
benefit  them.  A  large  bulb  or  three  small  ones  in 
a  5-inch  pot  form  serviceable  little  plants,  while 
if  desired  large  clumps  or  masses  can  be  made  by 
putting  several  together  in  a  good-sized  pot  or 
pan.  A  selection  embracing  the  most  distinct 
varieties  should  consist  of  grandiflorum,  bright 
orange;  erectum,  a  sturdy  variety  with  short 
leaves  and  erect  brightly  coloured  cup-shaped 
flowers ;  Sappho,  a  rich  brightly  tinted  variety  of 
dwarf  habit:  and  incomparabile,  already  alluded 
to.  These  constitute  the  most  select  of  those 
that  I  have  tried,  but,  as  above  stated,  their 
nomenclature  is  in  a  very  confused  state. — 
Ali'II.\. 


SHORT  NOTES— INDOOR. 


Boiler  trials  at  liiverpool-— I  am  not  inclined  to 
place  much  faitli  in  these.  The  piping  was  erecttd  in  the 
open  air;  the  majority  of  the  pipes  were  varnished  and 
gli.stenedin  the  sun,  which  at  mid-dty,  and  indeed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  was  very  hot.  Tliis  in  itself  would 
interfere  with  the  genuine  work  done  by  any  boiler.  The 
<  'pen  air  does  not  appear  to  be  the  proper  place  in  which  to 
test  boilers,  especially  at  midsummer. — Cambkian. 

Asparagrus  procumbens  (M.  .S.).— This  usually  loses 
its  stems  annually.  Cut  olf  all  the  d>ing  stems  frcm  your 
plmt,  top-dress  with  some  good  soil,  water  well,  and  str.  ng 
liealthy  new  shoots  ought  to  soon  show  themselves.  The 
species  requires  a  cool  greenhouse  and  plenty  of  root-room ; 
planted  out  it  always  does  well.  — B. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHEAP  GLASSHOUSES. 

Economy  in  the  construction  of  these  houses  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  probably  at  no  time 
have  prices  been  so  low,  and,  it  may  be  added,  in 
numerous  instances,  the  wood  and  workmanship 
so  inferior.  Timber  is  cheap,  how-ever,  and  has 
been  for  some  time,  so  that  there  is  less  excu.se  for 
either  the  builder  or  the  owner  putting  up  houses 
with  v,'ood  of  inferior  quality.  If  the  -wood  used  is 
not  sound  to  begin  with,  much  trouble  and  disap- 
pointment will  result  in  a  few  years.  It  is  a  serious 
matter  when  a  glass  structure  begins  to  give  way 
at  its  knees  at  all  points,  and  it  becomes  a  question 
of  rebuilding  or  I'epairing  on  an  extensive  scale. 
I  lately  saw  a  range  of  fruit  houses,  fifteen  years 
built,  that  were  all  in  this  condition,  and  in  order 
to  keep  them  upon  their  feet  the  proprietor  is  now 
tying  the  joists  together  with  iron  cramps.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  paint,  as  some  builders  insist, 
but  sound  timber.  Regular  painting  is  of  much 
importance,  no  doubt,  but  the-quality  of  the  wood 
is  the  first  consideration.  We  have  old  houses 
standing  sound  in  the  rafters,  and  even  in  the 
slender  astragals  that  hold  the  glass,  that  will  see 
our  new  houses  ended,  although  the  former  have 
been  up  eighty  years  and  the  latter  less  than 
twenty.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  due 
solely  to  the  quality  of  the  wood,  which  in  both 
cases  is  red  deal,  but  of  very  dift'erent  quality. 
For  the  rafters  of  glasshouses  not  an  inch  of 
"  sap"  wood  or  outside  wood  of  the  tree  should 
be  used,  and  it  is  easily  detected  by  its  colour  and 
texture,  which  are  white  and  soft,  incipient  decay 
being  quite  often  visible  at  the  edges  of  the  planks 
in  the  black  streaky  fibre.  None  of  this  should  be 
used.  It  is  specially  important  that  all  the  main 
bearers  be  sound,  and  also  other  portions  where 
any  morticing  has  to  be  done.  Above  all,  pass  no 
timber  that  has  receiied  the  "  first  coat  of  paint,  ' 
which  hides  most  deficiencies,  and  is  usually  put 
on  before  the  timber  leaves  the  works.  We"  have 
on  occasion  taken  up  bar  after  bar  of  shelvincs  in 
this  state,  and  broken  them  over  the  knee,  to  find 
the  wood  of  the  worst  description,  and  actually  so 
black  that  the  colour  shone  through  the  paint. 

So  much  for  the  quality  of  the  materials,  and 
now  for  cheapness  in  the  planning.  Now-a-days, 
in  houses  for  the  culture  of  plants  and  flowers, 
masonry  is  dispensed  with  as  far  as  practicable. 
The  great  point  is  to  admit  as  much  light  as 
possible,  and  this  means  glass  instead  of  brick- 
work. Except  where  there  is  a  back  wall,  there 
is  really  hardly  any  need  for  masonry,  unless  it 
be  in  the  pillars  that  support  the  house,  and  these 
are,  or  should  be,  out  of  sight.  Dispense  with 
stone  paths,  curbs,  and  pillars  wherever  possible, 
which  only  take  space  that  can  be  better  employed. 
Have  few  angles,  gutters,  and  gables,  and  contrive 
to  have  the  houses  all  joined  to  each  other  for  the 
sake  of  appearance,  convenience,  and  economy  in 
heating  them.  A  glasshouse  with  a  cold  outer 
end  or  gable  will  consume  more  coal  than  one 
which  has  its  ends  abutting  on  other  houses,  just 
as  inner  rooms  in  dwelling  houses  are  warmer  than 
those  having  outer  walls.  As  to  heating  itself, 
that  should  be  schemed  to  save  needless  junctions, 
valves,  and  pipes,  which  increase  the  cost  im- 
mensely. The  simpler  the  plan  the  better.  The 
use  of  pipes  is  to  heat  the  air  of  the  house  uni- 
formly, to  do  which  they  must  be  distributed  in 
rows  over  the  floor  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  paths,  doorways,  or  borders. 
Have  the  Ijoiler  near  its  work,  and  as  few  pipea 
under  ground  and  in  inaccessible  positions  as 
possible,  and  so  save  a  hundred  per  cent,  when 
repairs  become  necessary.  In  glazing  the  roof, 
use  good  broad  and  long  panes,  but  no  outside 
putty.  The  warmest  roofs  are  still  those  in  which 
the  glass  is  bedded  in  putty,  because  they  keep 
the  cold  winds  out ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  putty 
outside,  only  one  copper  sjirig  on  each  side  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  each  jiane.  Lastly,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  heavy  rafters  for  any  sort  of 
glasshouse.  He  w  ho  does  such  work  by  contract 
will  not  recommend  them  ;  but  he  who  does  the 
work  by  the  day,  and  by  measure  and  value,  may. 
The    bearers   must   be   strong   enough    for   their 
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place,  but  staying  by  means  of  iron  rods  has  now 
superseded  iron  posts,  pillars,  and  heavy  rafters, 
thus  leaving  more  space  inside,  and  rendering  the 
house  lighter  as  well  as  more  elegant  in  appear- 
ance. J.  S.  W. 


ALPINE  FLOWERS. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter    from   a  friend 
travelling  in  Switzerland,  wherein  he  describes  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  alpine  plants  he  has  met 
with  in  flovvcr  on  the  Swiss  Alps.     At  this  season 
the  Gentians,  he  says,  dye  square  yards  of  rocky 
cliff  with  blue,  and  of  the  same  hue  is  that  little 
gem,  Eritrichiura  nanum,  which  we  spend  so  much 
thought  upon   in   trying   to  grow    freely.     Saxi- 
frages are  going  out  of  bloom,  but  some  of  the 
Campanulas  are   in   the  height  of   beauty,  and  so 
is  the  curious  Phyteuma  comosum  and  the  little 
trailing  Toadflax    (Linaria  alpina),    which   is  the 
one  most  commonly  met  with.    The  Edelweiss  has 
been  in   bloom  for  some  time,  and  another  Com- 
posite, Leucanthemum  alpinum,  a  near  ally  of  our 
Ox-eye  Daisy,  together  with  the  mountain  Avens 
(Geums),  are  long  lasting  flower- 
ers.       Primulas — those    jewels   of 
the  Alps — have  been  profusely  in 
bloom,  and  the  dead  flower-stalks 
of  other  early  flowers  show  how 
beautiful   the   slopes   must  have 
been   in  May.      The  majority  of 
English  tourists  miss  much  of  the 
beauty  of   alpine  flowers   by   de- 
ferring   their    visits    to   August 
and  September,  when  iiowers  are 
past    and    fruits    are    ripening. 
Every  alpine  plant  grower  should 
see    the   Alps   in   early   summer, 
when  they  will  learn  an  impressive 
lesson, which  will  often  assist  them 
in  the  management  of  their  gar- 
dens at  home. 


boiled  and  roasted,  instead  of  striking  downwards,  vegetables,  such  as  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  which 
which  they  would  have  done  if  left  to  eater  for  cannot  be  had  in  good  condition  in  a  dry,  hot 
themselves.  The  earth  is  the  storehouse  of  plants,  '  summer  unless  the  land  be  well  attended  to.  A 
and  if  a  good  supply  of  food  be  there  ready  for  light  mulch  to  fruit  trees,  especially  to  those 
their  use,  the  result  will  be  more  satisfactory  than    carrying  heavy  crops,  is  a  great  help  in  keeping 

the  roots  near  the  surface  ;  but  we  do  not  want  to 
keep  out  all  solar  heat  ;  we  have  not  had  too 
much  of  it  lately  ;  it  is  the  only  thing  lacking  to 
make  our  climate  perfect  for  fruit  growing,  as 
without  it  the  wood  will  not  ripen,  and  the  whole 
question  of  fruit  growing  hinges  on  this.  No  one 
ought  to  require  to  be  told  that,  if  we  water  at 
all,  enough  must  be  given  to  reach  the  bulk  of  the 
roots.  Yet  there  is  generally  a  want  of  thorough- 
ness in  work  of  this  character  that  detracts  from 
its  value,  and,  in  fact,  often  renders  it  worse  than 
useless.  E.  H. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


COUNTERACTING  DROUGHT. 
People  are  now  complaining  of  the 
heat ;  but  bright  warm  summers  are 
more  enjoyable  and  more  fruitful 
than  those  of  a  dull  damp  character. 
We  cannot  have  too  much  sunshine 
if  we  prepare  for  it  aiight,  but  the 
first  and  great  preparation  cahnot 
be  improvised  ;  I  mean,  of  course, 
deep  working  of  the  soil,  which 
should  be  systematically  done.  If 
this  be  neglected,  no  amount  of 
surface  stirring  will  compensate  for 
depth  of  soil.  Stirring  is  a  valuable 
expedient  when  the  roots  have  plenty 
of  room  below ;  but  if  cramped  in 
their  action  we  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect .a  favourable  result.  Where  the 
.soil  lacks  depth,  then  mulching  is 
better  than  earth  stirring,  as  it  not 
only  keeps  it  cool  and  imparts  nou- 
rishment, but  on  deeply  worked, 
well-manured  land,  the  hoe,  worked 
deeply  all  over  the  surface,  lireaking 
it  up  to  a  fine  ash-like  consistency  2 
inches  or  so  deep,  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  without  robbing  the 
land  of  solar  warmth  in  the  sam3 
way  as  mulching  does.  Of  coursa 
the  mulch  saves  labour,  and  that  is 
an  object  sometimes  ;  but  I  have 
found,  with  a  deep,  well-manured 
soil  and  a  loose  surface,  the  warmth 
of  even  our  summer  days  is 
beneficial  rather  than  otherwise.  Jlulchmg  on 
shallow,  imperfectly  worked  land  is  invaluable- 
in  fact,  indispensable  to  many  things.  Watering 
permanent  crops  is  not  an  unmixed  good  ;  it  tends 
to  carry  off  the  fertilising  matters  from  the  soil 


Sowing'  Parsley.  —If  I  had  to  depend  upon 
one  sowing  in  the  year  for  our  supjily  of  Parsley,  I 
should  sow  about  the  lOth  of  July  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, thinning  the  plants  to  5  inches  or  6  inches 
apart  when  large  enough  to  handle,  and  planting 
the  thinnings  on  a  warm  border  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall  or  a  warm  thick  hedge.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  sowing  now  is  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  plants  will  not  run  to  seed  next 
year.  The  few  that  do  seed  may  be  drawn  out, 
and  still  a  good  Parsley  bed  will  be  the  result. — 
E.  Hobday. 

Beet  Spinach. — This  Beet  should  be  sown 
some  time  in  the  month  of  June,  or  at  the  latest 
in  the  first  week  in  J  uly.  Those  only  who  have 
a  large  demand  for  green  vegetables  in  eai-ly  spring 
will  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  so-called  Spinach, 
as  if  sown  in  a  sheltered  corner  it  will  be  available 
for  use  when  ordinary  Spinach  is  withered  up  by 
cold  winds  and  frost.  I  find  it  best  to  sow  it 
rather  thickly,  and  let  it  remain  so  all  winter,  as 
then  the  plants  shelter  each  other.  In  our  strong 
soil  we  find,  if  it  is  sown  in  drills  1  foot  apart  and 
the  plants  left  3  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  that 
they  pass  through  the  winter  better  than  where 
they  have  more  room.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  bed  should  be  in  a  position  sheltered  from  east 
and  north  winds.  If  sown  in  the  open,  probably 
it  would  not  prove  more  hardy  than  ordinary 
Spinach.  I  do  not  say  that  this  Beet  is  equal  to 
ordinary  Spinach  for  table  purposes,  but  it  is 
useful  when  other  garden  produce  is  scarce. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Cropping  witliout  digging. —Wishing  to 
sow  quickly  eaily  in  the  year,  under  press  of 
time  and  a  lack  of  labour  just  then,  a  piece  of 
ground  some  ."0  rods  in  extent  with  Peas  of  various 
kinds,  I  had  some  portion  prepared  by  merely 
forking  it  up  ready  for  the  rows  a  spit  wide  at  inter- 
vals of  3  feet,  leaving  the  intervening  space  to  be 
dug  at  some  future  time.  The  soil  is  a  stiff  clay, 
and  whilst  left  by  the  winter's  frost  after  Potatoes 
n'ere  got  up  last  autumn  with  a  fairly  friable  sur- 
face, I  found  that  the  bottom  came  up  very  stifl' 


if  they 


A  tuft  of  Saxifrages,  Pyrolas,  aud  Veronicas. 


to   mouth  on   the  I  and  lumpy,  rendering  the  drawing  of  drillsdifEcult 


if  given  in  sulficient  quantity  to  be  of  any  use,  limited  supplies  which  can  be  given  to  them  in  and  the"i)roper  covering  of  the  seed  more  so.  I 
and  if  the  surface  only  be  moistened  the  roots  are  dry,  hot  weather  in  the  shape  of  surface  moisten-  thei-efore  allowed  the  forking  to  be  dispensed  wi'li 
kept  near  the  top,  where  they  are  alternately  par-l  ing.     I   have  been   speaking  more  especially   of   and  simply  drew  the  drills  on  the  surface,  getting 
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them  a  fairly  loose  soil  some  3  inches  in  depth  ; 
the  result  has  been  better  than  if  all  had  been  dug. 
The  seed  germinated  well  and  the  rows  through- 
out proved  true  and  even.  All  the  kinds  have 
made  capital  growth,  quite  exceeding  my  best 
anticipations,  and  are  even  better  where  the  soil 
was  not  forked  at  all  than  where  dug  ;  certainly, 
some  two  years  ago  the  ground  was  half  trenched, 
but  still  it  had  since  borne  crops  of  runner  Beans 
and  Potatoes.  E.xperiments  of  this  kind,  when 
successful,  are  worth  detailing,  as  it  may  happen 
that  others  similarly  plagued  with  a  stiff  clay  may 
hesitate  to  do  what  sometimes  is  obviously  best, 
because  contrary  to  common  practice.  Still,  the 
]ilan  might  hardly  have  been  safe  had  there  been 
no  ]irevious  trenching. — A.  D. 

Horn  Carrots. — A  sowing  made  now  of  the 
Nantes  Horn  will  ]iroduce  Carrots  that  will  prove 
useful  in  winter,  sweet  young  roots  being  always 
in  demand.  The  border  from  which  early  Potatoes 
have  been  lifted  will  do  admirably  for  Carrots 
■with  no  other  preparation  than  a  sprinkling  of 
soot  hoed  in  and  the  surface  well  pulverised  before 
the  drills  arc  drawn.  Thin  the  plants  from 
1  inch  to  '2  inches  apart  when  large  enough  to 
handle. — E.  Hobday. 

Farly  Cabbag-es. — The  best  early  Cabbage  I  krow  of  is 
E.u-ly  Gem  ;  seeds  uf  it  were  sown  on  Marcli  9,  their  produce 
was  planted  out  on  April  20,  and  was  ready  to  eut  on  June  IS. 
It  bears  small  compact  he.ads,  and  is  beautifully  green  in 
colour. — W.  A.  Cook,  JLiltiu:  Wootl, 

Warted  Cucumber  roots  (E.  M.  G.).— Your  Cucum- 
ber roots  seem  attacked  with  a,  disease  very  similar  to  club- 
root  in  Cabbages,  ic,  and  is,  no  doubt,  caused  by  a  fungus. 
Remove  all  the  earth  the  Cucumbers  have  grown  in,  and 
burn  it  or  bury  it  deeply.— G.  S.  S. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  ROSE  SHOW. 
July  3. 

Tins  annu.al  exhibition  was  not  only  considerable 
in  extent,  but  the  Roses  were  in  most  instances 
\ery  tine,  though  the  intense  heat  soon  began  to 
tell  upon  them.  The  main  part  of  the  show  was 
under  the  central  transept,  the  flowers  being 
arranged  on  lines  of  tables  in  the  usual  manner. 
Along  the  nave  Mr.  Head  had  arranged  tables  of 
cut  Roses,  with  Palms,  &c.,  in  the  centre.  This 
broke  up  the  monotonous  arrangement  usually 
seen  on  these  occasions,  and  also  distributed  the 
crowd  of  visitors. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  72  varieties,  Mf 
B.  R.  Cant,  nurseryman,  Colchester,  was  first,  and 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  second,  and  the 
same  exhibitoi's  took  similar  positions  in  the  class 
for  4S  varie1ie>,  3  trusses  of  each.  In  that  for 
•21  \arieties,  .'S  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  was  first,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son, 
Bath,  second.  In  that  for  the  same  number  of 
varieties,  single  blooms,  Mr.  (i.  Prince,  Oxford, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  second.  Of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  the  following  were  finely 
shown  in  these  classes:  Abel  Carriore,  Alfred 
Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Camille  Bernardin,  Charles 
Darwin,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Countess  of  Ftosebery, 
Dr.  Andry,  Dr.  Sewell,  Due  de  Rohan,  Duchesse 
de  Vallomlnosa,  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Duke  of 
Teck,  Dupuy  .Jamain,  Emily  Laxton,  Etienne 
Levet,  Ferdinand  do  Lesseps,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Francois  Michelon,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Hippolyte 
.Jamain,  Horace  Vernet,  .Jean  Soujiert,  .J.  S.  ilill, 
La  Franco,  La  Rosicre,  Le  Havre,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  JIadame  (Jabriel  Luizet,  iladame  Hip|)o- 
lyte  .Jamain,  Madame  Lacharme,  Marie  Finger, 
Madame  Montet,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marie 
Baumann,  Marie  Rady,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Maurice  Bernardin,  Merveille  de  Lyon.  Mons.  E.  Y. 
Teas,  Mons.  Noman,  Mrs.  .Jowitt,  Pride  of  \\'al- 
tham.  Prince  Arthtir,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Reine  du  Midi,  Reynolds  Hole,  Star  of  Wal- 
tham, Ulrich  Brunner,  Violette  Bouyer,and  Xavier 
Olibo. 

Of  Tea-scented  varieties,  Anna  Olivier,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Catherine  Mermet,  C'omtes?e  de  Na- 


(laillac,  I^evoniensis,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Hon.  Edith 
(JilVard,  Innoccnte  Pirola,  Jean  Ducher,  La  Boule 
d'Or,  Latly  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Madame  Bravy, 
Madame  Hippolyte  .Jamain,  Madame  Lambard, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Ni- 
phetos.  Perls  des  .Jardins,  .Souvenir  d'Elise,  Sou- 
venir d'un  Ami,  and  Mart-chal  Xiel. 

The  class  for  18  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  brought 
some  lovely  flowers,  Mr.  George  Prince  being 
first,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  nurseryman,  Uckfield, 
being  second  with  such  fine  varieties  as  Alba  rosea, 
Francisca  Kruger,  Princess  of  Wales,  La  Boule 
d'Or,  Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  Jean  Ducher, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d'Eli.se  Vardon, 
Anna  OUivier,  Innoccnte  Pirola,  and  Madame  H. 
Jamain.  The  class  for  a  collection  of  yellow  Roses 
was  a  very  attractive  one,  and  all  shown  were 
Tea-scented  and  Noisette  varieties.  Mr.  (Jeorge 
I'rince  was  to  the  fore  with  beautiful  blooms  of 
.Jean  Ducher,  Princess  of  Wales,  Francisca  Kruger, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  C'omtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Perle  des 
.Jardins,  Madame  C.  Kuster,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
and  Amazone.  Other  good  yellow  Roses  were 
Anna  OUivier,  Boule  d'Or,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  In  the  class  for  white  Roses, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  led  the  way  with  Edith  Giftard, 
Niphetos,  Devoniensis,  Jean  Fernet,  Madame  I^a- 
charme,  very  fine,  and  Madame  Bravy.  Anna 
OUivier,  Alba  rosea,  and  Innoccnte  Pirola  were 
also  shown  in  this  class.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
had  the  best  crimson  Roses,  setting  up  fine  blooms 
of  JIadame  G.  Luizet,  JIarguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Madame  Montet,  Madame  Hippolyte  .Jamain, 
Monsieur  Noman,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Catherine  Soupert,  Princess  Beatrice, 
.Julie  Touvais,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Marie 
Finger,  Duchesse  de  \'allombrosa,  Madame  Cusin, 
&c.  Messi-s.  Paul  and  Son  were  first  with  crimson 
Roses,  chief  .among  them  being  A.  K.  Williams, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Andry,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Gen. 
.Jacqueminot,  Duke  of  Teck,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Comte  Raimbaud,  Marie  Rady,  Marie  Baumann, 
Madame  Victor  ^'erdier,  and  Camille  Bernardin. 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  had  the  best  velvety  crimson 
Roses,  showing  Duke  of  Edinl  lurgh,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Prince  Arthur,  Dtike  of  Marlborough.  Dr.  .Sewell, 
and  Matirice  Bernardin.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Rey- 
nolds Hole,  t'harles  Darwin,  and  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan  were  also  shown  in  this  class. 

And  in  the  classes  for  varieties,  Marechal  Niel 
was  grandly  shown  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Mr. 
G.  Mount.  In  the  class  for  any  Tea  or  Noisette  Mr. 
Cant  had  IS  beautiful  blooms  of  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Mr.  Grant  coming  next  with  Marie  Van  Houtte. 
The  best  of  the  Marie  Baumann  type  was  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps,  from  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co. ;  of 
the  Prince  C.  de  Bolian  type,  Abel  Carrii're,  from 
Messrs.  I'aul  and  Son :  of  the  Francois  Michelon 
tvpe.  Marquise  de  Castellane,  from  ^Ir.  W.  J. 
Grant.  Mr.  H.  Bennett  had  the  best  12  blooms 
of  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam;  Mr.  deo.  Prince,  of 
A.  K.  WiUiams;  the  Rev.  .J.  H.  Pemberton,  of 
W.  A.  Richaidson,  finely  coloured;  and  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  of  Niphetos. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  the  best  collection  of 
Rosa  Polyantha.  having  Ma  Paquerette,  Perle 
d'Or.  Simplex.  Mignonette,  and  Anne  Marie  de 
Montravel.  Cecile  Brunner  was  also  .shown  in  this 
class.  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  and  Son,  of  Bath, 
had  the  best  trusses  of  Rosa  rugosa  and  its  white 
variety.  In  the  amateurs'  classes  the  leading 
exhibitors  were  Mr.  T.  B.  Hav%\-ood,  Reigate; 
.Mr.  A.  T.  Waterton,  Reigate;  Mr.  J.  W.  tyrant, 
Ledbury:  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  King.  Messrs.  Laing 
exhibited  a  group  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  in 
flower.  Cut  flowers  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  and 
Pinks  were  also  limited.  The  leadingr  prizes  were 
taken  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  and 
Mr.  H.  Hooper.  First-class  certificates  of  merit 
were  awarded  to  Picotees  Agnes  Chambers  and 
Annie  Doufflas,  two  yellow  ground  varieties  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

A  fine  collection  of  Roses,  &c.,  was  sent  liy 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  who 
had  two  seedling  varieties.  Great  Mogul  and 
Silver  Queen. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY^ 
KENSINGTON. 


SOUTH 


July  6. 
The  show  of  this  society  held  in  London  is  now 
looked  upon  as  the  representative  Rose  show  of 
the  season.  It  took  place  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  the  conservatory  in  which  was 
filled  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  cut  Roses. 
It  was  a  great  gatherinff,  but,  as  like  former 
shows,  as  two  Potato  shows  are  like  each  other, 
the  same  long  lines  of  boxes,  the  same  exhibitors, 
the  same  familiar  sorts  of  Roses.  Nobody  looks 
for  novelty  in  a  Rose  show,  and  yet  no  flower 
shows  are  so  popular.  Novel  features,  however, 
might  be  introduced  into  a  Rose  show,  and  par- 
ticularly into  such  large  shows  as  the  National 
one  is.  The  only  attempt  at  arrangement  occurs 
in  the  class  for  "a  basket  of  Teas  or  Noisettes," 
but  even  in  this  class  the  arrangements  have  long 
since  settled  down  into  such  a  stereotyped  aft'air 
that  they  have  become  insipid.  Who  is  responsible 
for  this  other  than  those  who  frame  the  schedule, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  "all  exhibits  are  to  be 
shown  in  one  uniform  wicker  flower-stand  on  legs." 
How  can  exhibits  be  other  than  monotonous  under 
such  conditions.  Three  or  four  classes  for  arrange- 
ments of  cut  Roses  could  well  be  substituted  for 
others  included  in  the  bewildering  number  of 
classes,  extra,  closed,  and  open.  These  open 
classes,  however,  represented  what  seemed  to  in- 
terest the  visitors  as  much  or  more  than  the 
classes  for  the  ordinary  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Among  the  classes  were  some  for  garden  Roses, 
for  Moss  and  Provence  Roses,  for  Roses  suitable 
for  "button-holes,"  for  new  Roses,  and  for  Roses 
of  particular  colours. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  blooms  throughout 
the  show,  it  was,  according  to  the  general  opinion, 
decidedly  below  the  average.  Some  very  fine 
blooms  were  to  be  seen  in  the  best  stands,  but  the 
uniformly  high  quality  usually  seen  at  this  great 
London  show  did  not  prevail,  for  even  the  great 
trade  exhibitors,  like  the  Cants  and  the  Pauls, 
with  their  acres  to  cut  from,  could  not  muster 
large  collections  of  uniform  quality.  A  good 
many  of  the  blooms  in  even  the  prize  winning 
stands  were  second  rate,  and  the  weather  being  so 
hot  did  not  tend  to  improve  them. 

In  the  nurserymen's  cla,sses,  Mr.  B.  Cant  was, 
as  usual,  unapproachable.  He  showed  the  best 
six  dozen  single  trusses  and  the  finest  stand  of 
four  dozen  treble  trusses  among  seven,  while  in 
the  class  for  two  dozen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr. 
Prince,  of  Oxford,  stood  out  conspicuous  from  the 
rest,  his  blooms  being  superb.  In  the  smaller 
classes  for  nurserymen,  the  most  successful  were 
ilessrs.  Curtis  and  Sandford,  of  Torquay,  whose 
blooms  from  that  mild  quarter  were  of  remarkable 
excellence.  Mr.  Mount,  of  Canterbury,  also 
showed  well,  and  the  best  Teas  in  this  division 
also  came  from  Oxford,  from  Mr.  JIattock's  nur- 
sery. There  were  seven  classes  set  apart  exclu- 
sively for  nurserymen,  while  the  amateurs  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  competing  in  thirteen  clas.ses  in 
either  of  the  two  ilivisions.  On  the  whole,  the 
amateurs'  exhibits  we  considered  superior  to  the 
nurserymen's;  and  though  Mr.  Pemlierton's  chal- 
lenge trophy  collection  of  forty-eight  trusses  did 
not  represent  the  high  quality  which  we  have 
seen  in  foimer  years,  when  such  rosarians  as  Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Jowitt  competed  so  spiritedly  for 
the  trophy,  yet  this  year's  collection  was  highly 
creditable.  The  flowers  were  large,  full,  of  high 
colour,  and  of  uniform  quality  throughout  the 
stand,  whilst  the  .selection  of  sorts  was  excellent; 
the  light  and  dark  colours,  as  well  as  the  propor- 
tion of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Tea  varieties,  being 
well  balanced. 

Among  other  prominent  amateur  exhiliitors  were 
the  Earl  of  Stanhope's  gardener  (Mr.  (iray),  Mr. 
Grant,  the  Rev.  Dr.  King  (who  showed  the  finest 
bloom  of  a  Tea  variety  in  the  exhibition,  a  mar- 
vellous Souvenir  d'Elise  ^'ardon),  Mr.  Watcrlow, 
Reigate,  and  Mr.  Claxton,  who  showed  so  finely  at 
Liverpool  last  week.  The  exhibitors  came  from 
widely-separated  points,  as  far  north  as  Liverpool, 
but  the  finest  blooms  came  from  the  gardens  in  the 
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home  counties,  particularly  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex.  There  must  have  been  thousands  of 
blooms  shown,  and  these  were  chiefly  of  popular  sorts, 
there  being  comparatively  few  new  or  uncommon 
kinds  in  the  collections.  Running  tln-outrh  the 
nurserymen's  cla.sses,  we  singled  out  the  followin.' 
as  the  most  conspicuous:  The  lovely  new  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam  was  shown  numerously;  every 
large  collection  included  it ;  and  on  tlie  whole  it 
was  shown  admirably.  Its  large  and  finely-formed 
flowers  and  their  exquisite  colour — a  delicate 
blush-pink — captivated  everyone.  VioletteBouyer, 
in  the  way  of  the  old  Madame  Lacharme,  was  also 
finely  shown;  but  a  better  white  Ro.se,  and  appa- 
rently a  greater  favourite,  is  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
which  was  perhaps  more  plentiful  than  any  other 
light  Ro.se.  Ulrich  Brunner  is  another  sort  that 
has  rapidly  become  popular.  It  has  a  fine  bold 
flower  of  a  bright  crimson-red.  Mr.  B.  Cant  had 
it  fine  in  one  of  his  large  collections.  Madame 
(lalniel  Luizet,  M.  Isaac  Perriere,  and  Queen  of 
(Queens  are  now  established  favourites,  and  there 
were  some  grand  blooms  of  the  latter  Rose  wliich 
Mr.  W.  Paul  considers  one  of  the  best  he  has  .sent 
out  from  Waltham  Cross.  Mons.  Fillon  was  one 
of  the  biiglitest-coloured  Roses,  the  centre  of  the 
flower  being  almost  a  scarlet.  Throughout  the 
show  A.  K.  Williams  reigned  supreme  as  a  dark 
Rose.  It  was  a  matchless  Hybrid  Perpetual  in 
the  amateurs'  classes,  and  a  faultle.ss  bloom  of  it 
shown  by  Mr.  Pemberton  was  selected  by  the 
judges  for  a  medal.  Many  consider  this  the 
finest  Hybrid  I'erpetual  of  its  colour  yet  raised. 
That  excellent  dark  Ro.se,  Reynolds  Hole,  was  in 
superb  form;  indeed,  we  have  never  before  seen 
so  many  fine  blooms  of  this  Rose  at  a  show  before. 
The  present  season  seems  to  just  suit  it,  for  none 
of  the  other  daik  Roses,  such  as  Abel  Carriere, 
Prince  de  Rohan,  could  come  up  to  it.  That 
curious,  yet  beautiful  new  sort.  Pride  of  Reigate, 
recognisable  at  a  glance  by  its  flaked  petals,  was 
shown  beautifully  by  sevei-al,  but  finest  from  the 
ganlen  at  Reigate,  where  it  originated.  William 
Warden  and  Penelope  Mayo,  of  about  the  same  age, 
are  proving  to  be  fairly  good  Roses,  and  so  is 
another  named  Heinrich  Schultheis.  Among  Tea 
varieties  in  the  collections,  the  most  noteworthy 
among  the  less  common  sorts  were  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  which  is  fast  rising  in  popularity,  for 
although  there  are  so  many  Tea  varieties  of  a 
similar  stamp,  it  possesses  a  beauty  peculiar  to 
itself,  the  faint  golden  glow  in  the  flowers  being 
so  beautiful.  Peerless  among  coloured  Teas  was 
Madame  Cusin,  which,  though  a  comparatively 
new  Rose,  was  plentifully  shown.  It  is  undeniably 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  Rosss.  Its  flowers  are 
made  up  of  broad  crimply  petals  of  a  .soft  rose- 
pink,  and  their  fragrance  is  delicious.  The  new 
Madame  do  Watteville  was  shown  well  by  several. 
It  is  a  good  addition  to  Tea  Roses,  being  different 
from  any  other,  having  excellent  flowers,  both  as 
regards  size  and  colour,  while  each  ivory-nhite 
p.'tal  blushes  with  pink.  Another  similar  variety. 
Princess  of  Wales— one  of  Mr.  Bennett's  seed- 
lings, we  think— was  shown  by  one  exhibitor  in 
beautiful  condition,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  so 
fine  since  Mr.  Betmett  showed  it  first.  Other 
Teaswe  thoughtspecially  noteworthy  in  th"!  collec- 
tions were  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Souvenir 
d'Eiise  Vardon,  Sunset,  the  new  American  Rose; 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  exquisitely  coloured  ;  Uavid 
Pradel,  and  Madame  Hippolyie  Jamain.  We  do 
not  int  md  now  to  inflict  upon  our  readers  a  list 
of  the  sjrts  in  each  winning  stand,  so  we  will 
pass  on  to  the  open  classes,  which  were  more  in- 
teresting. 

New  Roses  were  not  plentiful,  only  three  col- 
lections of  twelve  being  shown.  The  first  prize 
lot  was  that  from  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Che.shunt,  who 
had  fairly  good  blooms  of  the  following,  viz  , 
Longfellow,  a  good  dark  colour:  Pride  of  Reisrate, 
Ella  (iordin.  Baroness  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild, 
Marshall  Wilder,  in  the  way  of  Alfred  Colomli ; 
Victjr  Hugo,  a  very  dark  velvety  crimson,  which 
will  probably  come  to  the  front;  Madame  Julie 
Gautier,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Etendarddejeanne 
d'Arc,  Madame  Norman  Neruda,  and  Grace  Dar- 
ling, the  latter,  a  Tea  variety,  and  one  of  promising 


appearance.  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Sandford's  second 
prize  collection  contained  President  Senelar,  in 
the  way  of  Abel  Carriere ;  Madame  Massicault,  of 
a  similar  stamp  to  the  old  La  Reine;  Madame 
Norman  Neruda,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine,  Leveque, 
Aliihonse  Soupert,  bright  carmine-crimson;  Gloire 
Lyonnaise,  like  Niphetos ;  Caroline  Swailes, General 
Appert,  a  good  dark  sort ;  Madame  de  Watteville 
and  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild.  Mr.  B.  Cant's 
thirtl  collection  was  made  up  chiefly  of  the  fore- 
going sorts,  besides  Prince  Bearni  and  Directeur 
Alphand.  Mr.  Girdlestone  showed  the  best  six 
now  Ro.ses  sent  out  since  ISSt.  He  had  for  sorts 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Joseph  Matral,  Gloire 
Lyonnaise,  Grace  Darling,  Souvenir  de  (iabrielle, 
Drevat,  and  Lady  of  the  Lake.  There  was  no 
award  made  in  the  class  for  seedling  Roses,  but 
Mr.  Turner  showed  his  new  dark  sort  The  Colonel. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  the  (irand  Mogul,  a  rich 
crimson-scarlet,  and  another  called  Silver  (jueen, 
pale  pink. 

(i.uiDEN  Roses, as  distinct  from  exhibition  Roses, 
formed  a  class  of  themselves.  There  were  several 
collections,  coinposed  of  a  great  diversity  of  kinds ; 
some  had  Howeis  of  sorts'  rejected  by  exhibitors, 
and  not  included  in  the  society's  catalogue;  others 
had  Rosa  rugosa  and  Polyantha,  which  presumably 
come  under  the  term  garden  Roses.  Mr.  Pember- 
ton's  fir^t  priz3  collection  comprised  the  follov\  ing : 
Rosa  rugosa,  the  old  China ;  Paqnerdtte,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Maiden's  Blush,  Rosa  Mundi,  Aimee 
Vibert,  Felicite  Perpetue,  Homere,  Juno,  Jules 
Margottin,  Charles  Lawson,  Celine  Forestier, 
Captain  Ingrain,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  It  would 
be  well  to  have  a  clear  definition  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  "garden  Rose."  Are  they  worthless 
Roses  for  the  e.xhibition  table,  or  do  they  belong 
to  classes  other  than  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Tea-^,  or 
Noisettes'; 

Moss  .\ND  Prove.n'Ce  Roses  were  a  goo.l  feature, 
and  a  very  fine  lot  was  set  up  by  Messrs  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  who  showed  a  beautiful  collection  for 
the  first  prize.  It  compris3d  the  following : 
Baronne  de  VVassenaer,  a  beautiful  deep  rose  sort, 
very  mos.sy,  raised  about  thirty  years  ago ;  Blanche 
Moreau,  a  rather  new  white  variety;  Comtcsse  de 
Murinais,  white  tinged  with  flesh,  a  very  old  sort; 
James  Veitch,  deep  violet-crimson;  Lanei,  red; 
Batli,  white  tingetl  with  flesh ;  and  White  Pro- 
vence. Messrs.  Bunyard  showed  the  next  best 
lot,- having  Lanei,  Reine  Blanche,  Crested  Moss, 
Blanche  Moreau,  common  Provencs,  Little  Gem, 
and  Selina. 

BfTTON-iiOLE  Ro.ses  wcrc  shown  by  two  only — 
Mr.  Mattock  and  Messrs.  Bunyard — both  good 
collections,  and  many  considered  that  from  the 
latter  the  best.  The  sorts  included  in  the  stands 
were  W.  A.  Richardson,  Homere,  Mad.  de  Watte- 
ville, Perle  des  .Jardins,  Mad.  Falcot,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Jean  Pernet,  Niphetos, 
and  Amazone.  These  were  selected  as  being 
beautiful  in  the  bud  state,  and  therefore  most  suit- 
able for  button-hole  bouquets,  but  there  are  scores 
of  other  sorts  equally  suitable. 

The  classes  for  Roses  of  particular  colours 
were  interesting.  The  twelve  best  blooms  of  a 
yellow  Rose  were  shown  by  Mr.  Grant,  who  had 
some  superb  flowers  of  Marie  Van  Houtte,  while 
Maruchal  Niel  won  the  three  next  prizes,  and  was 
shown  by  six  competitors.  The  best  white  Rose 
was  Niphetos,  from  Mr.  B.  Cant,  while  Merveille 
de  Lyon  (shown  by  five)  was  second,  and  Nijihetos 
third.  Other  white  or  pink  Roses  shown  in  this 
cla-s  were  Alba  rosea.  Captain  Christy,  Duchesse 
de  Vallombios.a  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 
The  crimson  Rose  which  won  the  first  prize  was 
A,  K.  Williams,  from  Jlr.  B.  Cant,  which  was 
shown  by  five,  and  took  the  second  and  third 
prizes  also,  while  Alfred  C'olomb  was  fourth.  Le 
Havre  was  also  shown  in  this  class.  The  best 
(lark  crimson  was  Reynolds  Hole,  shown  S|)lendidly 
Ijy  .Messrs.  Keynes.  Xavier  Olibo  was  second  and 
third.  Prince  Aithur  fourth.  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Abel  Caniore  were  also  shown  in  this  class.  The 
best  twelve  trusses  of  any  Rose  were  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  Bennett,  of  Shepperton,   who  had  superb 


blooms  of  his  new  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  which 
was  shown  by  six  others.  Among  the  sixteen  com- 
petitor;, Ulrich  Brunner,  from  Messrs.  Curtis,  was 
second.  Souvenir  d'Eiise  Vaidon  third,  and 
Xavier  Olibo  fourth.  Bareness  Roth.schild,  Xavier 
Olibo,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  were  also 
.shown. 

The  medals  for  the  best  blooms  in  the  exhibition 
were  awarded  as  follows :  Among  nurserymen, 
Mr.  B.  Cant  had  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual,  a 
splendid  bloom  of  Boieldieu  ;  and  the  same  ex- 
hibitor also  showed  the  finest  bloom  of  a  Tea^ 
Souvenir  il'Elise  Vardon.  Among  amateurs,  Mr. 
Pemberton  showed  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual,  a 
perfect  flower  of  A.  K.  Williams  ;  while  Dr.  King 
had  the  best  Tea — Souvenir  d'Eiise  Vardon. 

Full  lists  of  awards  of  both  of  the  above  shows 
are  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 


Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

— Th-e  annual  dinner  of  this  institution  took  plac-^  at 
the  Albif)!!  Hotel;  Aldtr.«gate  Street,  on  Friday  evening 
last.  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwoid  presided,  and  there  was  a 
large  c  impany  present.  The  chairman,  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  eveuing.  gave  a  brief  sunnn:iry  of  the 
history  of  the  institution,  the  origin  of  which  dates 
from  1838.  It  did  not  prosper  at  first,  but  matteis 
began  to  improve  in  1842  The  proceeds  of  the  first 
anniversary  dinner  in  1843  amounted  to  £40;  since 
that  time  they  had  never  retrograded.  an<l  at  the 
present  moment  their  incoaie  is  over  £2000  a  year, 
and  they  have  fimded  the  sum  of  £21,000.  There 
are  now  US  pensioners,  the  men  receiving  £20  per 
annum  and  the  women  i'Ki.  Since  its  foundatiiui 
the  s  ciety  has  helped  553  persons,  at  a  cost  of  over 
£43,000.  He  commended  the  institution  to  the 
sympxthy  and  support  of  all  interested  in  horticulture. 
Gardeners  had  to  do  their  work  in  all  weathers,  in  all 
season^,  in  hothouses  and  nut  of  doors,  and  therefore 
nere  liable  to  contract  ailments  that  incipacitated 
them  for  employment.  There  were  in  England  more 
than  21,000  gardeners,  and  therefore  it  was  easy  to 
imagine  how  ustful  such  a  s  ciety  could  be.  He 
s].)oke  with  conunendation  of  the  way  in  which  the 
funds  of  the  society  had  been  looked  after.  The 
toast,  which  was  warmly  received,  was  coupled  wiih 
the  name  of  Mr.  .Tuhn  L  e,  who  was  desciioed  as  the 
father  of  the  ins'.itution.  Mr.  Lee  responded. 
Several  other  toasts  followed.  The  subscriptions  of 
the  eveni'ig  aninunted  to  over  £1100.  Towards  thii 
sum  the  chairman  subscribed  £105  ;  his  three  children, 
each  £25  ;  the  mayor  of  Chester  (Mr.  G.  A.  Dicksoij), 
£105  ;  Mt.  R.  Tait,  Manchester,  £74  ;  Messrs. 
Kisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Sheffield,  £f)8  ;  and  Mr. 
Williams,  of  HoUoway,  £50  ;  Major  Lambert, 
£31  lOi.  ;  Baron  Schroeder  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
£26  5s.  ea  h.     Mr.  Veituh's  list  amounted  to  £320. 


The  Eg'yptian  liOtus. — I  am  surprised  to  see 
in  the  extract  (p.  S)  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley's 
descriptive  catalogue  of  Miss  North's  drawings  at 
Kew  that  the  pink  Nelumbium  which  we  call 
Lotus,  and  which  has  been  considered  sacred  in 
.Japan  and  China,  is  the  same  as  the  sacred  Lotus 
of  the  Egyptians  1  This  has  been  so  often  contra- 
dicted and  the  error  exposed  by  arch;eologists  of 
the  greatest  authority,  that  it  is  inconceivable 
how  such  a  statement  should  be  allowed  to  jiass  at 
Kew.  The  sacred  Lotus  of  the  Egyptians  is  the 
blue  Nymphiea  Lotus,  so  deliciously  sweet  that  in 
all  the  drawings  in  tombs  the  gods  or  their 
guests  are  depicted  as  smelling  it ;  and  in  no  in- 
stance can  I  recollect  having  seen  a  pink  Nelum- 
bium represented.  The  discovery  of  blooms  of 
the  "blue  Nympha-a  in  the  coffin  of  Amenhotep  the 
First  in  1881  shows  most  conclusively  that  it  was 
in  his  early  period  the  "  sacred  Lotus  of  the  Egyp- 
tians."— Edward  H.  Woodall. 


Names  of  plants.  —  jr.  li. — 1,  Clirysiuithemum  Lcuear- 
theiimiii ;  i*,  species  of  OrnithooTihim  ;  :!,  Asphoilelu>  lit- ens; 

4,  Caiiijwiiula  latif<iUa. (J.    I'hmui'^oti. — Pittosporum   To- 

bira. .(.  6".  -Ha'ocnaria  chlorantba;  tiyniiiadeuii  Cuiiup- 

sea. J.     B. — Odoutoylossura      Liudleyannm. A.     K. — 

Philadelphus  microphyllns  ;  Boykinia  acouitifolia  (ordinary 
variety):  Serapias  Lingua  (Orchid) ;  Spinua  pmnifolia  H.-pl. 
M.  /'.  — Crassula  jasminea.    Others  next  week. 
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Woods  &  forests. 

THE  USES  OF  HOME-GEOWN  TIMBER. 

There  are  certain  trees  that  grow  to  the  greatest 
peifection  in  these  islands.  These  are  either  natu- 
rally British,  or  have  become  quite  acclimatised. 
Among  trees  of  the  highest  value  in  the  timber 
culture  of  this  country,  native  or  naturalised,  are 
the  Firs.  These  include  the  Larch,  Scotch  Pine, 
Silver  Fir,  and  the  Spruce.  Every  county  in 
the  kingdom  will  furnish  a  soil  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  one  or  other  of  these  Firs  ;  and  there 
are  no  other  trees  whose  wood  comes  into  such 
daily  demand  for  all  purposes  in  connection  with 
building.  The  object  of  the  following  remarks  is 
to  draw  the  attention  of  landowners  and  tim- 
ber proprietors  to  the  great  value  of  the  timlier 
they  possess  within  their  own  estates  for  all  use- 
ful purposes  in  building  construction,  whether 
this  must  needs  be  carried  out  in  the  most  orna- 
mental, massive,  and  stable  manner,  or  in  the 
simplest,  most  rude,  and  rustic  fashion.  It 
irritates  one  somewhat  to  read  how  some  writers 
abuse  the  produce  and  use  of  British  timber,  and 
how  well  they  belaud  the  foreign  tindjer,  as  if 
we  Were  more  interested  in  its  use  and  produce 
than  in  our  own  native  product.  Let  us  protest 
against  this  use  of  foreign  timber  to  the  exclu- 
.sion  and  disparaaement  of  our  own  most  e.\- 
cellent  timber.  Wherefore,  indeed,  should  we  be 
more  iuterestefl  in  finding  a  market  to  the 
foreigner,  in  getting  and  giving  him  a  big  price 
for  his  timber  rather  than  try  to  make  the  most 
of  and  do  -the  best  possible  with  our  own  pro- 
duction? All  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way 
to  prevent  the  use  of  home-grown  timber  in 
building,  in  mining,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  other 
thing  connected  with  the  consumption  of  native 
timber.  In  short,  British  timber  in  the  ej'es  of 
some  people  jrassesses  endless  faults,  and  is  of  no 
value  compared  with  the  foreign  article. 

It  is  difficult  now-a-days  to  understand  how  so 
many  hindrances  arise  with  regard  to  the  working 
of  home-grown  wood  into  all  sizes  of  scantlinos 
and  prepnred  boardings  adapted  for  every  pur- 
]iose  ill  building  construction.  Has  not  ma- 
chineiy  reduced  the  expense  of  preparing  wood  ? 
Is  not  time  and  labour  saved  by  its  use  .'  Is  not 
the  work  accomplished  by  it  more  satisfactory 
and  rapid  than  when  done  by  hand  labour  ]  So 
we  believe.  Still,  no  matter  what  advantages 
machinery  offers  over  manual  labour  in  the 
simplicity  of  preparing  timber  for  use,  there  are 
many  persons  with  antiquated  ideas  who  look 
upon  all  machinery  with  contempt,  and  regard  it 
as  being  something  which  interferes  with  their 
living.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  this 
question  with  these,  becau-se  they  have  alreadv 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  use  of  machinery 
is  a  bad  substitute  lor  handwork,  and  that  the 
use  of  home  wood  is  likewise  a  bad  sutetitute 
for  foreign. 

However  well  fitted  home-grown  wood  may  be 
in  building,  .and  so  forth,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be 
used  indiscriminately.  For  instance,  no  young 
or  immature  timber,  nor  should  any  unseasoned 
or  green  timber  be  used  in  an}-  structure  of  per- 
manent importance,  for  the  injudicious  use  and 
abuse  of  such  timber  has  in  a  way  brought  the 
use  of  home  wood  into  disrepute.  House  building 
timber  should  always  be  matured  and  seasoned  ; 
and  that  it  should  be  so  is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  proprietors  would  refuse  to  use  foreign  wood 
in  buildings  they  would  help  to  bring  about  a 
much  needed  change  iu  the  value  and  ecimomy 
of  home-grown  wood.  We  are  not  restricted  in 
the  choice  of  wood  ;  there  are  a  great  number  of 
excellent  timber  trees  to  choose  from,  and  there 
is  no  excuse  for  using  foreign  wood  in  preference 


to  home  wood.  From  the  dense  wood  and 
beautifully  grained  Oak  to  the  plain,  but  hand- 
some, wood  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  there  are  ample 
varieties  of  wood  of  British  production  to  select 
from,  which  might  please  even  the  most  fasti- 
dious of  t  state  carpenters.  J.  F. 


WASTE  PRODUCE  OF  WOODL.\NDS* 

M.iXT  thousand  loads  of  waste  forest  produce 
throughout  Scotland,  in  the  shape  of  limbs  and 
branches  of  trees,  worth  many  tliousand  pounds, 
are  annually  allowed  to  rot  in  the  woods,  and  in 
some  cases  are  gathered  into  heaps  and  buined, 
thereby  destroying  a  large  aiuount  of  firewood, 
which  might  be  utilised  and  contribute  not  only 
to  the  revenue  of  proprietors  of  woodlands,  but 
also  be  a  great  contribution  to  the  public  good, 
while  in  the  southern  counties  of  England  every- 
thing is  carefully  utilised  for  fuel  and  made  into 
cordwooil  and  faggots;  everything  in  the  woods 
is  turned  to  account,  even  the  roots  and  saiallcst 
twigs  are  disposed  of,  wliich  forms  a  Urge  amount 
of  revenue  to  proprietors  of  woodlands  in  this 
part  of  England. 

In  treating  this  subject  I  .shall  divide  it  into 
three  branches  :  1,  that  of  the  large  limbs  and 
branches  and  roots  of  all  trees  into,  what  is 
termed  cordwood  for  fuel  and  making  charcoal ; 

2,  the  smaller  branches  into  what  is  termed 
faggots,  which  is  a  bundle  of  wood  just  as  much 
as  a  man  can  pitch  on  a  wagon,  these  being  used 
for  ligljting  fires  aud  heating  bakers'  ovens,  &c. ; 

3,  the  smaller  spray  is  tied  into  bundles  about 
the  .si/.e  of  a  sheaf  of  corn  and  are  termed  brush 
or  kiln  faggots,  and  are  used  lor  brick-burning 
in  place  of  coal. 

After  the  trees  are  felled  the  branches  are  all 
pruned  ott'  the  tiees  and  cut  into  lengths  of  3  feet 
each,  and  piled  up  3  feet  high  and  14  feet  long, 
which  is  called  a  cord  of  wood.  This  is  pruned 
off  the  trees  and  cut  and  piled  up,  at  the  rate 
of  33.  per  cord  for  so!t  wood,  and  4s.  for  hard 
wood  ;  at  this  rate  the  men  can  earn  from  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  per  day. 

The  cordwood  is  used  in  its  simple  form  for 
fuel,  which  has  realised  from  20s.  to  22s.  per 
cord  in  the  woods,  but  if  delivered  to  any  large 
town  3(ls.  to  32s.  is  realised.  These  have  been 
the  current  prices  for  the  last  forrr  yeais,  when 
coal  has  been  exceptionalh^  high,  but  of  late, 
owing  to  the  fall  iu  the  price  of  coal,  about  2s. 
per  cord  less  has  been  thj  current  prices  for  last 
summer. 

Charcoal. 

Large  quantities  of  this  cordwood  are  made 
into  cliarcoal  for  drying  Hops  by  men  who  make 
it  a  trade  for  the  greater  part  of  the  J'ear,  and  go 
through  the  country  from  place  to  place  and 
burn  charcoal  at  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  cord, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  wood,  as  to  whether 
it  requires  much  splitting  or  not.  La'ge  quan- 
tities of  charcoal  are  sent  to  London,  where  it 
realises  Is.  per  bushel,  and  is  used  not  only  as 
a  common  article  of  fuel  and  for  heating  hall 
stoves,  but  is  extensively  used  in  cooking  and 
boiling  preserves  ;  it  is  also  extensively  used  in 
the  forges  of  large  ironworks.  It  is  also  largely 
used  in  the  aits  and  manufactories,  where  it 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  making  of 
ivory  black,  lamp  black,  and  black  p.aint,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  ink.  It  is  also  used  iu  com- 
bination with  other  substances  for  cleaning  silver, 
brass,  and  copper,  and  last,  though  not  least,  in 
the  manufacture  of  gun  ami  bl.usting  powder,  &c. 
As  Kent  is  the  great  Hop  growing  county  of 
England,  every  farmer  who  is  a  Hop  grower  re- 


*  Commvmicted  to  the  "Highland  Society's  Trans- 
actions," by  James  Duff,  forester,  Bayham  -Abbey,  Kent,  who 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal. 


quires  a  certain  quantity  of  charcoal  for  drying 
his  Hops,  which  is  regulated  according  to  the 
number  of  acres  he  grows,  r.mging  from  .5  acres 
to  200  acres.  This  explains  the  great  demand 
for  charcoal  in  this  part  of  England,  as  nothing 
but  charco.al  and  the  best  WcLh  coal  is  tit  for 
drying  Hop=.  For  this  purpose  charcoal  has  sold 
for  the  last  four  years  at  Is.  per  bushel,  but  this 
year  lOd.  has  been  the  current  price,  owing  to 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal. 

The  mode  of  making  charcoal  is  as  follows  : 
A  circle  is  formed  from  20  feet  to  30  feet  in 
diameter,  and  made  as  level,  firm,  and  smooth 
as  possible.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  a  round 
piece  of  wood  tapering  at  one  end  is  placed  with 
the  small  end  downwards,  and  the  large  pieces 
of  wood  having  been  previously  all  split  asunder 
to  the  thickness  cf  about  3  inches  diameter  are 
placed  around  this  eye-pole.  The  wood  is  built 
m  an  upright  position,  slightly  slanting  towards 
the  centre.  In  this  manner  pile  after  pile  and 
tier  afttr  tier  is  laid  till  the  whole  of  the  wood 
to  be  charred  is  built  and  finished  in  the  .shape 
of  a  dome.  Alter  which  a  layer  of  straw,  ur 
litter,  or  turf  is  laid  over  it,  and  a  slight  cover- 
ing of  earth  or  ashes  (when  turf  is  not  used)  lai  1 
over  all,  and  firmly  and  smoothly  beaten  with 
the  back  of  a  spade.  The  eye-pole  is  then  with- 
drawn and  the  hole  filled  with  burning  charcoal ; 
it  is  then  covered  up  on  top,  admitting  sufficient 
air  to  make  it  bum.  Great  attention  is  aftei- 
wards  necessary  both  night  and  day  to  regulate 
and  secure  an  equal  fii'e  in  e\'ery  part.  This  is 
done  by  inserting  the  end  of  a  fork  handle  at 
equal  distances  all  round,  begiiming  at  the  top 
and  finishing  at  the  bottom.  The  object  of  the.'-u 
holes  is  to  admit  air  and  attract  the  fire  to  the 
apertures  thus  made,  and  when  the  surface  fa'ls 
too  much,  the  holes  at  that  part  are  closed  up 
and  more  made  at  the  next  highest  part.  This 
operation  is  continued  for  about  thiee  days  and 
nights,  till  smoke  ceases  to  issue  from  the  holes, 
when  the  wood  will  be  found  to  be  sutfi^nently 
charred  and  ready  for  cooling. 

The  cooling  is  the  next  operation,  wdiich  is  no 
less  important  than  the  burning.  After  being 
providetl  with  about  nine  bucketsful  of  water, 
the  whole  of  the  covering  is  carefully  and 
cleanly  raked  off  with  long-handled  wooden 
.'crapers  made  on  )uirpose,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  earth  falling  among  the  charcoal. 
The  charcoal  is  then  covered  with  cool  earth 
about  3  inches  thick,  to  which  eight  buckets  of 
water  is  applied,  which  will  make  the  earth  a 
sort  of  puddle  ;  this  is  beat  with  the  back  of  a 
.=pade  and  then  covered  with  the  hot  earth  ju-t 
raked  off,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve 
hours,  alter  which  insert  a  few  holes  and  pour 
in  one  bucket  of  water,  and  let  it  remain  about 
ten  hour-,  when  the  whole  of  the  fire  will  he 
extinguished  or  smotheied.  It  is  alwaj's  safest 
to  turn  the  charcoal  carefully  over,  and  allow  it 
to  cool  before  being  put  into  bags  ;  tlie  want  of 
this  precaution  is  the  cause  of  frequent  fires 
resulting  from  its  being  too  hurriedly  put  into 
the  bags. 

A  cord  of  Oak  and  Beech  cordwood  well  cut 
and  closely  set  up  and  properly  buined  yields 
from  forty  to  forty-five  bushels  of  charcoal, 
which  soil  for  the  last  four  years  at  Is.  per 
busliel.  Thus  a  cord  of  wood  made  into  char- 
coal would  realise  40s.,  from  which,  if  we  deduct 
the  price  of  cutting  at  4s.  per  cord,  and  the 
burning  at  (js.,  woull  leave  3ni.  clear  profit  per 
cord  for  the  wood. 

Since  coal  has  fallen  in  piice  from  its 
maximum  in  187.3-4,  during  the  coal  famine, 
when  best  hoase  coal  realised  42-i.  per  ton  in 
this  quarter,  a  great  reaction  has  taken  place 
in  the   price   of   charcoal.     While  the  price  in 
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London  remains  unalteretl,  only  lOd.  per  bushel 
is  the  top  price  realised  for  Hop  drying,  •whicVi 
would  leave  2.3s.  4d.  for  the  charcoal  per  cord. 

Large  wood  is  not  so  profitable  for  charcoal  as 
medium  sized  and  small  wood,  not  only  because 
it  is  dearer  in  tlie  first  instance,  but  on  account 
of  its  requiring  more  labour  to  cleave  it,  and 
also  because  it  does  not  yield  so  much  charcoal, 
weight  for  weight.  Nevertheless,  a  cord  of  large 
wood  will  yield  more  charcoal  than  a  cord  of  small 
wood,  because  both  cords  are  of  equal  dimensions, 
while  the  weight  of  the  large  wood  is  much 
greater  than  the  small.  Hardwood  is  more  valu- 
able for  charcoal  than  either  Pine  or  Fir,  and  the 
hard  and  close-grained  kinds  more  valuable  than 
the  soft  and  porous.  Eoots  of  trees  are  burned 
into  charcoal  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  cord- 
wood.  Grubbing  is  done  in  winter  when  labour 
is  more  abundant.  In  many  districts  the  rural 
population  connotalways  find  employment  during 
winter,  and  when  a  piece  of  woodland  is  to  be 
grubbed  to  be  replanted  with  Larch  for  Hop  poles, 
or  ibr  arable  or  Hop  land,  labourers  frequently 
solicit  permission  to  grub  the  coppice  and  tree 
roots  to  sell  for  fuel.  At  this  job  they  can  earn 
from  2s  Cd.  to  3s.  per  day,  and  frequently,  to  my 
knowledge,  woodland  has  been  grubbed  spade 
deep  by  such  labourers  having  the  roots  for  their 
labour,  and  carting  the  roots  for  them  any  rea- 
sonable distance.  The  roots  are  all  split  asunder 
into  pieces  in  the  course  of  grubbing,  and  piled 
up  4  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  long 
for  a  cord  of  roots. 

Eoots  made  into  charcoal  produce  about  30 
bushels  of  charcoal  per  cord  of  roots,  which,  if 
sent  to  London  and  sold  at  Is.  pier  bushel,  would 
realise  30s.,  from  which  deduct  the  price  of  burn- 
ing at  (is.,  and  the  grubbing  at  tis.  per  cord, 
leaves  a  balance  of  15s.  per  cord  of  clear  profit. 
The  system  of  grubbing  and  giving  the  labourers 
the  roots  for  their  labour  does  very  well  when 
only  a  small  shaw  or  belt  is  to  be  grubbed  ;  but 
when  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  grubbed,  the 
general  system  is  to  pay  them  from  9s.  to  10s. 
per  cord  of  roots  grubbed.  By  this  system  the 
grubbing  is  soon  finished,  and  the  roots  sold  or 
charred,  and  the  wliole  job  completed.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that,  owing  to  the 
price  of  fuel  liere,  woodland  can  be  grubbed 
free  of  cost  for  small  patches,  and  when  large 
quantities  are  grubbed  the  cost  is  very  trifling, 
the  roots  nearly  covering  the  expense  of  grub- 
bing. This  is  only  effected  in  winter  when  work 
is  scarce. 

House  Faggots. 

These  are  made  of  the  smaller  branches,  or 
what  is  too  suuiU  for  cordwood,  and  also  the 
crooked  and  waste  wood  of  the  coppices  not  fit 
to  be  cut  into  Hop  poles,  hooping  Pea  boughs, 
and  flower  sticks,  itrc. ;  they  are  made  5  feet 
long  and  •■)  feet  round,  and  bound  with  a  withe 
in  the  middle,  just  about  the  size  of  a  truss  of 
wheat  straw.  They  are  made  from  the  liranches  of 
trees  at  4s.  per  hundred,  ami  from  the  refuse  of 
the  coppices  at  5s.  per  hundred,  and  sold  from 
20s.  to  22s.  in  the  woods.  They  are  chiefly  used 
for  fuel,  lighting  fires,  and  heating  bakers'  ovens, 
&c.  Delivered  in  any  large  town  they  realise 
from  30s.  to  32s.  per  hundred  ;  the  price  is  regu- 
lated by  their  being  of  easy  access  or  otherwise, 
or  being  near  a  large  town  or  distant  therefrom. 
All  the  Hoj)  poles  in  the  Hop  gardens  that  are 
broken  by  the  wind  and  otherwise  worn  out  are 
made  into  faggots  at  5s.  (id.  per  hundred,  and 
sold  in  Tunbridge  Wells  and  other  towns  at  Gds. 
per  hundred. 

Tlie  small  spray  of  the  underwoods  and  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  is  tied  into  bundles  about  the  .size 
of  a  sheaf  of  corn,  with  a  withe  in  the  middle. 


Before  the  underwood  is  cut,  a  man  or  boy  with 
a  handbill  brushes  or  prunes  off  all  the  side 
branches  and  other  rubbish  off  the  coppice  as 
high  as  he  can  reach  and  ties  them  into  these 
bundles,  which  are  termed  brush  or  kiln  faggots 
for  brick -burning.  This  is  done  at  the  rate  of 
2s.  6d.  per  hundred  ;  a  smart  boy  or  lad,  about 
15  years  of  age,  will  make  a  hundred  faggots  per 
day.  They  are  put  up  into  lots  of  25  or  50  as 
soon  as  they  are  made,  where  they  remain  till 
the  month  of  March  or  April,  when  they  are 
quite  dry  and  seasoned  (the  coppices  being  all 
cut  in  winter — beginning  in  November  just  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf).  These  faggots  are  then 
built  into  large  stacks  by  the  side  of  the  nearest 
clearing  road  at  6d.  per  hundred  for  stacking, 
where  they  remain  till  required  throughout  the 
summer.  Delivered  at  any  brickwork,  which  are 
very  plentiful  in  this  part  of  England,  they 
realise  5s.  6d.  per  hundred,  as  bricks  are  the 
principal  or  nearly  sole  building  material  in  this 
quarter.  These  faggots  are  in  good  demand, 
enabling  proprietors  of  woodlands  to  utilise  even 
the  smallest  twig  of  forest  produce,  which  not 
only  greatly  contributes  to  their  income,  but  the 
woods  are  thereby  cleared  of  all  branches,  spray, 
and  rubbish  ;  conseciuently  they  are  kept  neat 
and  tidy. 

The  brick-kiln  in  which  these  faggots  are 
burned  are  in  every  respect  built  the  same  as 
for  coal,  only  the  furnace  is  on  the  ground,  and 
the  opening  to  admit  the  faggots  being  put  in 
with  ease  is  2  feet  3  inches  wide  by  4  feet  high. 
They  are  thrown  into  the  furnace  by  a  long- 
handled  fork,  the  lower  part  of  the  handle 
being  made  of  iron  to  prevent  its  being  burned 
by  the  fire. 

Being  far  from  the  coal-mines  here,  it  will  be 
seen  that  waste  ]iroduce  of  forests  and  woodlands 
is  of  more  value  in  the  southern  counties 
(especially  Kent)  than  any  part  of  England 
where  they  are  near  the  coal-fields,  and  more  so 
on  account  of  its  being  a  thickly  populated 
county  and  in  close  proximity  to  London. 

Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire  are  the 
most  wooded  counties  in  England,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Yorkshire.  And  much  more  so  is 
waste  forest  produce  more  valuable  here  than  in 
Scotland,  not  cnly  on  account  of  being  far  from 
the  coal-fields,  but  also  on  account  of  the  acre- 
age of  woodland  being  so  much  less  than  in 
Scotland  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

Seeing  that  waste  forest  produce  is  so  valuable 
and  so  much  utilised  in  this  part  of  England, 
could  it  not  be  made  use  of  to  some  extent  in 
Scotland,  where  so  much  firewood  is  allowed  to 
lie  and  rot  in  the  woods  .'  In  some  places  it  would 
cost  more  than  it  is  worth  for  carriage  from  the 
place  where  it  is  grown  to  where  it  is  wanted 
for  fuel ;  but  in  such  places  where  the  road  is 
long  and  bad,  the  best  way  would  be  to  have 
the  best  of  tlie  branches  cut  and  trimmed  of  all 
the  smaller  spray  anil  foliage,  which  would 
rediice  it  to  about  half  the  weight  (especially 
Scotch  Fir),  or  have  it  cut  into  lengths  of  3  feet 
each  and  made  into  charcoal  on  the  spot,  which 
would  be  the  better  way  and  the  most  pro- 
fitable. 

In  cases  where  a  forest  of  Scotch  Fir  is  cut 
down,  the  branches  could  be  cut  into  lengths  of  3 
feet  long  and  piled  3  feet  high  and  14  feet  long 
at  tlie  rate  of  3s.  per  cord  (such  is  the  price  for 
Scotch  Fir  in  Kent,  which  sells  at  15s.  per  cord 
in  the  woods,  or  12s.  clear  profit  for  the  cord- 
wood),  and  as  charcoal  is  a  very  light  substance, 
the  carriage  woulil  be  very  small,  and  if  sent  to 
any  large  town  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
charcoal,  the  revenue  from  waste  forest  produce 
would  be  found  very  remunerative. 


DIFFEEENCE  OF  BULK  IN  OLD  TEEES. 

In  an  ancient  avenue  of  Elms  I  know  where  all 
the  trees  have  had  an  equal  chance,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  from  their  history,  a  great  differ- 
ence is  observable  in  the  bulk  of  timber  in  the 
different  trees,  both  as  regards  the  thickness  of 
trunk  and  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  branches. 
Some  of  the  trees  appear  to  have  put  forth 
stronger  branches  than  their  neighbours  at  an 
early  age  and  usurped  the  inoit  space,  but  their 
is  not  so  much  difJerence  in  their  height.  It  is 
the  same  in  an  avenue  of  Spanish  Chestnuts  of 
the  same  age.  A  more  reliable  example  of 
difference  originating  in  constitutional  vigour 
and  habit  is  observable  in  our  plantations  of 
Scotch  and  Austrian  Firs,  now  about  seventeen 
years  planted.  The  difference  in  the  rate  of 
trunk  growth  is  very  marked,  haidly  any  two 
trees  showing  the  same  length  of  node  or  annual 
growth,  but  each  tree  indicating  a  uniform  rate 
of  growth  in  itself.  Of  course,  those  trees  which 
have  made  the  longest  leaders  are  the  giants  in 
this  case,  but  only  as  regards  stature,  for  the 
dwarfs  having  as  a  rule  most  branches,  have  as 
thick,  if  not  in  some  cases  thicker,  trunks.  The 
only  two  deciduous  trees  of  good  age  which  aftbrd 
a  fair  comparison  are  two  rather  old  Sycamores,  o 
the  same  age,  growing  side  by  side  under  equal 
conditions  in  every  way,  and  one  of  them  con- 
tains nearly  twice  as  much  timber  as  the  other.  ■ 
The  common  Sycamore  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
tion of  habit — some  frees  assuming  a  compact 
pyramidal  shape,  while  otiiers  are  umbrageous 
and  wide-spreading.  In  this  case  the  small  tree 
is  of  the  former,  and  the  large  one  of  the  latter 
habit,  and  the  last  is  much  the  larger  in  head 
and  trunk.  These  trees  were  planted  many 
years  ago  to  hide  buildings,  and,  so  far  as  anyone 
can  see,  the  difference  between  them  is  due  to 
habit  of  growth  alone.  G. 


Extraordinary  "evidence"  on  forestry  — 
The  Timber  Trades  Joiirnal  in  a  late  numtjer 
relates  what  it  calls  "interesting  and  valuable 
evidence  "  given  before  Sir  .John  Lubbock's  com- 
mittee— among  other  items,  that  "Colonel  Pearson, 
who  has  had  experience  in  the  forest  schools  of 
India  and  at  Nancy,"  stated  that  "  Beech  timber 
could  not  find  a  market  in  England,  but  \i'as  a 
valuable  cultural  tree  to  plant  with  Larch  or 
Scotch  Fir,"  &c.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  evidence 
tendered  and  accepted,  one  hardly  knows  which 
are  most  to  be  jiitied,  the  committee  or  the  wit- 
nesses. If  Colonel  Pearson  really  did  say  that 
there  was  no  market  for  Beech  in  England,  it  is 
clear  he  does  not  read  timber  trade  papers  nor 
papers  on  forestry  in  England,  or  he  would  see 
from  both  that  its  uses  are  legion,  and  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  saleable  timbers  in  the  market, 
hardly  a  fall  of  timber  ever  being  set  out  without 
it.  What  tlie  witness  meant  by  saying  a  tree  that 
has  no  market  in  England  "  was  a  valuable  cultu- 
lal  tree  to  plant  with  Larch  or  Scotch  Fir,"  is  more 
than  we  can  guess,  because  it  is  more  than  useless 
as  a  nurse  to  either,  is  never  employed  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  in  situations  where  it  does  grow  it 
spreads  out  and  smothers  the  Larch,  so  that  it  does 
not  app[ieaf  very  clear  where  the  "cultural  value  " 
comes  in.  We  think  if  the  committee  was  to 
pulilish  its  evidence  in  an  accessible  form,  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  to  all  whom  it  might  concern 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  having  the  evidence  sifted. 
— Y.  ' 

Barking'  standing  Oaks.— In  passing  through 
a  southerly  district  in  Yorkshire  during  the  past 
week  I  saw  a  wood,  composed  chiefly  of  Oaks,  in 
which  there  were  hundreds  of  trees  stripped  of  their 
barli,  though  unfelltd.  What  are  the  advantages  of 
thus  barking  standing  trees  f  Can  "  Vorkshireman  " 
or  any  other  of  your  northern  correspondentj  tell 
us  ?  If  there  is  an  advantage  as  regards  the  quality 
of  the  tiuiber,  by  all  means  we  should  know  of 
it  in  the  south. — G. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
^^^lich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
TUK  AitT  ITdCLf  IS  Natl'RE." — 67(«A-f.«j>C«)  e. 


Rose  Garden. 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES. 
Anyone  who  visits  Rose  exhiliitions  will  have 
noted  how  very  popular  the  beautiful  Tea-scented 
varieties  are.  People  crowd  about  the  stands  of 
them  and  admire  their  delicate  colouring,  sweat 
scent,  and  exquisite  build.  Since  Rosa  odorata 
was  introduced  from  China  in  1810,  and  the  old 
yellow  Tea-scented  Rose  in  1824,  what  a  marvel- 
lous progeny  has  sprung  from  the  union  of  these 
two.  That  Tea  Roses  are  tender  is  well  known, 
but  some  are  hardier  than  others,  and  probalaly 
we  may  be  getting  near  the  day  when  we  shall 
have  a  group  of  sweetly  perfumed  Roses  that  retain 
their  delicate  colours  and  are  as  hardy  as  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  Sweet-scented  as  many  of  the  latter 
are.  Tea-scented  varieties  beat  them  in  point  of 
fragrance,  a  circumstance  which  makes  them  such 
favourites.  jMoreoser,  they  can  be  grown  in  pots, 
planted  in  conservatories  or  against  walls  ;  in  the 
last  named  position,  if  established  in  suitable  soil, 
they  flower  profusely,  and  among  Teas  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  finest  autumn-blooming  varieties 
we  possess.  They  also  do  well  planted  in  beds, 
but  the  tender  character  referred  to  makes  it 
needful  to  give  some  protection,  such  as  Fern  or 
hay,  during  winter  when  the  weather  is  unusually 
severe.  As  to  soil,  they  do  well  in  any  good  loam, 
but  ill  whatever  position  they  are  placed,  it  should 
be  a  warm  one,  and  the  soil  well  drained.  The 
following  is  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  made 
at  the  Rose  shows.  They  are,  Anna  Oilivier,  rosy 
flesh  ;  Belle  Lyonnaise,  a  charming  yellow  of  the 
(iloire  de  Dijon  typ3  ;  Catherine  Mermet,  light 
flesh  coloured,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Tea 
Roses  ;  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  a  variety  that 
colours  in  some  districts  more  deeply  than  in 
others.  At  the  Longworth  ISTurseries  this  variety 
comes  remarkably  fine.  Devoniensis  still  main- 
iiins  its  position,  but  it  does  not  always  come 
large  enough  to  be  included  in  a  stand  of  twelve 
blooms  at  a  Rose  show.  Etoile  de  Lyon,  sulphur 
yellow,  deeper  in  the  centre,  should  be  noted  as  a 
\ery  fine  pot  Rose.  Hon.  iHss  Edith  Gifl'ard  comes 
almost  pure  wliite  at  times,  though  in  its  usual  clia- 
ractcr  it  is  slightly  tinted  in  the  centre  with  sal- 
mon-red. Innocente  Pirola  is  at  times  pure  white, 
at  others  slightly  tinted  with  pink :  a  lovely  Ros3, 
and  one  that  should  certainly  be  grown  for  exhi- 
bition purposes.  .Jean  Ducher  is  another  most 
useful  and  beautiful  variety,  yellow  in  colour, 
shaded  with  salmon,  the  centre  bein?  sometimes 
rosy  peach ;  a  large  full  Rose,  and  good  in  form. 
•Jules  Finger  is  one  of  the  red  class  of  Tea  Roses, 
distinct  and  good.  La  Boule  d'Or  I  regard  as 
tlie  best  yellow  Tea  Rose  grown  ;  its  flowers  are 
large,  double,  and  in  form  most  exquisite,  but  to 
have  them  in  their  best  condition  the  plant  should 
have  a  warm  and  rather  dry  situation.  Madame 
Bravv  bears  grand  flowers,  large  and  full  ;  Jlr. 
B.  R.  Cant  invariably  shows  this  beautifid  variety  in 
its  best  character ;  it  is  cream  coloured,  but  at  Col- 
chester it  comes  almost  pure  white.  JIadame  Cusin 
is  a  deep  pink  or  pale  rose-coloured  Tea,  the  petals 
of  which  are  sufl'used  with  colour,  but  more  deeply 
towards  the  edges  than  elsewhere  ;  the  centre  is 
always  perfect,  but  the  outer  petals  curl  some- 
what; nevertheless  it  is  a  beautiful  flower  and  one 
which  is  eft'ective  on  the  exhibition  table.  In 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  a  charming  variety, 
the  circumference  of  the  flower  is  white,  the 
centre  coppery  yellow,  and  the  edges  of  the  petals 
tinged  with  rose.  Madame  Lambard  is  sometimes 
l:irii;ht  ro.se  and  sometimes  pale  pink  ;  it  is  change- 
able in  colour,  but  at  all  times  pleasing.  Madame 
de  Watteville  is  white  tinted  with  salmon,  and 
eaeh  petal  is  bordered  with  bright  rose  ;  a  eharm 


ing  flower,  but  the  outer  petals  curl  somewhat. 
Marie  Van  Houtte  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of 
Tea  Roses  ;  its  colour  is  pale  yellow,  rather  deeper 
in  the  centre  than  elsewhere,  and  the  outer  petals 
are  bordered  with  bright  rose  ;  a  dozen  blooms  of 
this  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Ruse  Show,  shown  by 
Mr.  Cant,  appeared  to  be  as  near  perfection  as 
they  well  could  be.  Jloire,  rosy  fawn,  with  a 
deeper  shade,  is  occasionally  remarkably  good. 
With  Niphetos  all  of  us  are  well  acquainted  ; 
in  the  bud  state  it  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  Tea  Roses.  Souvenir  d'Elise,  also  one 
of  the  most  perfectly-formed  Tea  Roses  grown, 
is  creamy  white  in  colour,  tinted  with  deli- 
cate rose.  Souvenir  de  I'aul  Neyron,  creamy 
white  shaded  with  salmon  and  bordered  with 
rose,  is,  like  the  last,  large  and  full;  and 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  pale  salmon,  shaded  with 
rose,  is  always  reliable  for  show  purposes.  In  the 
small  group  of  Hybrid  Tea  and  Hybrid  Noisette 
Roses,  Lady  ilary  Fitzwilliam  stands  at  the  top. 
Its  flowers  are  large  and  globular,  and  of  a  bright, 
yet  delicate,  flesh  colour,  and  it  is  a  variety  that 
yields  a  number  of  finely  formed  flowers.  I  have 
scarcely  seen  a  good  bloDm  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid  or 
Reine  Marie  Henriette  on  a  stand  this  season.  Of 
Noisette  Roses  properly  so-called  (for  I  think  the 
Hybrids  will  in  course  of  time  be  absorbed  into 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals),  there  are  few  that  have 
made  a  name  as  exhibition  varieties.  Is  not  that 
most  glorious  of  all  the  Noisettes— Mari-chal 
Niel — to  be  found  on  every  stand  ?  Bouquet  dOr 
is  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  fine  condition,  with  its 
deep  yellow  circumference  and  coppery  centre. 
Next  to  Mariichal  Niel  comes  Madame  Caroline 
Kuster,  a  beautiful  pale  yellow  Noisette,  large 
and  full,  generally  finding  a  place  in  every  dozen 
Teas  and  Noisettes.  Lamarque  is  a  lovely  Rose 
to  o-row  against  a  south  or  south-west  wall,  where 
early  in  tJie  season  it  will  come  almost  or  quite 
pure  white.  At  Shimdda  Hir,  Mr.  Samuel  Bar- 
low's place  in  North  Wales,  it  does  remarkably 
well,  and  in  the  bud  state  is  an  almost  perfect 
white  Rose. 

The  seedling  Brier  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
stock  for  Tea-scented  Roses:  it  is  the  most  lasting 
and  reliable.  I  suppose  we  shall  go  on  planting 
standard  Roses  in  forecourt  gardens  for  years  to 
come,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
grow  Tea  Roses  more  than  we  do  on  the  walls  of 
our  dwellings,  or  pegged  down  in  beds.  Many 
appear  to  like  a  glare  of  showy  red  Roses  in  their 
gardens,  as  if  this  was  the  only  colour  Roses 
attbrded.  Let  them  root  out  some  of  the  stan- 
dards and  plant  Teas  on  the  seedling  Brier  as 
bush  specimens  in  their  places.  They  may  need 
a  little  protection  in  winter,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
little  more  care  than  is  necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  more  robust  Hybrid  Perpetuals;  but  if 
they  succeed,  as  they  are  pretty  certain  to  do,  no 
one  will  regret  planting  them;  and  it  will  be 
admitted  that  for  making  a  display  in  their  proper 
season,  for  yielding  flowers  in  the  autumn,  and 
for  use  for  bouquets  and  general  decorative  pur- 
poses they  are  unequalled.  R.  !•• 


ROSES  FROM  CUTTINGS  IN  SUMMER. 

CfTTiSiis  of  Roses  are  often  planted  in  sandy  soil, 
but  that  is  a  mistake.  A  porous  soil  requires 
much  water,  while  all  that  the  cuttings  need  to 
insure  a  good  strike  is  an  equable  condition  as 
regards  moisture.  A  partially  spent  hot-bed 
having  a  temperature  of  1^"  covered  with  a  frame 
and  lights  (it  being  essential  for  the  cuttings  to 
be  kei)t  close)  will  make  a  good  summer  striking 
bed.  On  this  bed  place  0  inches  in  depth  of 
partially  decayed  Cocoa-nut  fibre  and  press  it 
dow-n  firmly.  AVhere  Cocoa-nut  fibre  cannot  be 
obtained  I  "have  used  sawdust  from  hard  wood 
that  had  lain  in  a  heap  for  some  time  exposed  to 
the  weather.  These  substances  are  easily  kept  in 
an  even,  regular  condition  without  the  use  of  the 
watering  pot.  In  summer  j^ropagation,  to  which 
my  remarks  now  refer,  the  cuttings  should  be 
taken  when  the  buds  on  tlie  young  wood  are 
plump  and  well  developed,  but  not  started.  They 
will  then  be  acquiring  a  certain  degree  of  firmness, 


and  the  danger  of  damping  off  will  thus  be 
diminished.  The  cuttings  may  consist  of  single 
buds  or  eyes,  with  2  inches  or  so  of  wood  at  the 
base.  If  cuttings  are  plentiful  greater  length  may 
be  allowed,  and  if  convenient  they  may  be 
taken  with  a  heel  of  older  wood.  They  may  be 
inserted  as  thickly  in  the  bed  as  the  foliage 
will  permit.  When  inserted,  the  sawdust  and 
fibre  shonid  be  pressed  firmly  round  them.  They 
must  be  kept  close  till  signs  of  growth  are  visible 
and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  All  the  water 
that  will  be  needed  will  be  a  light  dewing  over 
with  a  fine-rosed  pot  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh,  and 
this  attention  will  only  be  required  in  very  bright 
weather.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  keeping  the 
leaves  left  on  the  cuttings  from  wilting.  If  al- 
lowed to  flag  they  will  prove  a  source  of  weakness ; 
but  if  kept  fresh  they  will  be  a  source  of  strength, 
as  they  encourage  the  formation  of  roots.  As  soon 
as  they  have  made  roots  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long 
they  should  be  potted  into  small  pots,  and  be 
plunged  in  fibre  in  another  frame  till  established  ; 
then  they  should  lie  hardened  off  and  planted  out. 
Most  of  the  plants  will  produce  a  flower  or  two  in 
the  autumn  if  the  sorts  are  Perpetuals  or  Teas. 
Of  late  years  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to 
the  culture  of  Tea  Roses.  They  are  delightful  for 
cutting,  and  with  a  dozen  varieties  planted  on  a 
warm  border  well  mulched  with  manure,  no  one 
need  be  without  blossoms  from  early  in  .June  till 
at  least  November;  and,  with  a  warm  greenhouse 
in  adilition,  they  may  be  had,  more  or  less,  all  the 
year  round.  E.  H. 

Proposed  Rose  congress. — We  learn  from 
M.  Sisley,  of  Lyons,  that  it  is  proposed  to  form  a 
congress  of  rosarians  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Central  Horticultural  Society  of  France,  its  ob- 
ject being  to  judge  all  new  seedling  Roses  before 
they  are  put  into  commerce.  The  project,  we 
hear,  is  not  altogether  apjiroved  of  by  the  French 
horticultural  press,  though,  if  properly  carried 
out,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 


Licuala  Veitohi. — It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  beautiful  I\dm  which  was  first  introduced 
under  the  name  of  Pritchardia  grandis  flowered  a 
year  or  two  1  ack  at  Kew,  where  it  was  re-named 
and  figured  in  the  Botaiiiral  Maija-.ine  as  Licuala 
grandis.  About  the  same  time  Messrs.  Veitch 
fntroduced  a  somewhat  similar  Palm  which  they 
called  the  true  Pritchardia  grandis,  but  this,  like 
the  preceding  one,  was  not  a  Piitchardia  at  all. 
A  plant  of  it  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  and  it 
proves  to  be  an  undescribed  species  of  Licuala. 
No  doubt  the  name  under  which  this  most  beauti- 
ful Palm  has  already  been  made  known  in  gardens 
will  be  adopted  by  the  authorities  at  Kew.  The 
flowering  specimen  referred  to  is  only  small,  the 
leaves  being  about  18  inches  in  diameter  and 
regularly  plaited,  the  texture  being  stifl'er  than  in 
L.  grandis. 

Stove  floweiing'  shrubs. -In  the  porch  of  the 
Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  are  three  handsome 
flowering  stove  shrubs,  all  of  them  old  acquaint- 
ances, b'ut,  [jerhaps,  in  most  gardens  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  forgotten ;  they  are  the  large  semi- 
dcuble-flowered  scarlet  Hibiscus  (H.  rosa  sinensis 
fl.-pl.),  Lasiandra  macrantha,  now  called  Pleroma, 
and  the  Indian  Lilac,  Lagerstromia  indica.  The 
first  is  so  easy  to  manage  and  so  free  flowering, 
that  it  requires  more  skill  to  keep  it  in  bounds 
than  to  make  it  tlirive,  whilst  its  flowers  are 
graceful  as  well  as  large  and  brilliant.  True, 
they  are  of  no  value  for  cutting,  but  surely  we 
may  admire  plants  and  find  a  use  for  them,  even 
though  their  flowers  will  not  live  long  in  water. 
There  is  not  much  difterence  in  taste  between  a 
lady  who  judges  flowers  by  their  fitness  for  adorn- 
ing her  bonnet  and  a  man  who  values  them  only 
when  thev  are  useful  for  cut-flower  purposes. 
Nor  can  the  flowers  of  Lasiandra  1  e  employed  in 
this  way,  anil  yet  they  are  among  the  very 
choicest  of  handsome  stove  flowers.  Indian  Lilac 
may  be  cut  and  placed  in  water,  whore  it  lasts  a 
good  deal  longer  than  our  own  Lilac :  but  for  our 
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part  we  wnuld  prefer  to  see  the  flowers  left  on  the 
plant.  In  an  intermediate  hou.^e,  or  even  a  warm 
greenliouse,  these  three  ])lants  are  tlioroughly  at 
homo  and  alile  to  take  care  of  tliemselves,  par- 
ticularly if  planted  out. 


NOTES  OFJTHE  WEEK. 

A  large  white  Bellflower  from  Messrs,  Hackhniise,  of 
York,  under  the  iianic  of  t.'auipaiivila  pcr.sicifolifi  alba  grandi- 
tlora,  is  an  e.^tremely  liandbonie  plant,  having  flowe-s  a  good 
deal  larger  than  u.siial,  snow  white  and  produced  on  tall 
-stems.     It  is  an  excellent  border  flower. 

Strawberry  Bothwell  Bank.-- Weh.avc  received  from 
a  garden  in  Kent  some  fruits  of  this  little-Known  Strawberry 
which  the  gardener  tells  us  is  the  best  sort  grown  there.  It 
is  a  fine  looking  dark  red  fruit  of  good  flavour,  though  more 
acid  than  mo.st  others.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  tell 
us  more  about  it. 

Orchis  maculata  superba.— This  is  so  much  finer  in 
cver3'  way  than  the  common  f<irm  of  this  native  Orchis,  that  it 
quite  merits  the  name  superba.  A  spike  received  from  the 
York  Nurseries  is  dense,  cylindrical,  nearly  0  inches  long,  and 
of  a  very  deep  and  rich  piu  pie. 

Crimson-flowered  Thyme. — A  variety' of  theeommon 
Thymus  Serpyllum  h;is  be<'n  sent  to  us  from  the  York 
Nurseries.  It  is  a  pretty  little  pl.ant,  diflferiog  from  the  tyjie 
in  having  flower.s  of  a  rich«reddish  crimson,  and  musR  have  a 
he:mtiful  effect  in  lai'ge  tufts  on  a  sunny  ledge  in  tlie  rock 
gai'den. 

Passiflora  Constance  Elliott. — We  hear  a 
good  account  of  thi.s  new  \ariety  of  the  commoia 
hardy  l'a.ssion-flower  (P.  cajrulea)  from  Mr.  Ware, 
of  Tottenham.  He  .says  he  has  a  plant  of  it 
which  has  been  planted  but  eight  months  carry- 
ing no  fewer  than  •2.S.">  flowers  and  buds.  Tliis 
speaks  much  for  its  floriferous  habit.  The  flowers 
are  said  to  be  wliite,  but  there  is  too  much  green 
in  the  petals  to  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  white 
flower. 

Roupellia  grata,  the  Cream  Fruit  of  Africa, 
is  now  flncly  in  flower  in  the  I'alm  house  at  Kew. 
It  is  a  scandent  shriib  with  succulent  dark  green 
leaves,  and  bears  terminal  bunches  of  creamy- 
white  bell-shaped  flowers  as  large  as  Canterbury 
Bells,  with  a  ring  or  corona  compo.sed  of  ten 
teeth  just  inside  the  bell.  The  flowering  of  this 
plant  is  of  rare  occurrence,  although  in  tropical 
countries  where  it  has  become  naturalised  it  is  a 
most  prolific  bloomer. 

Iris  juncea. — There  is  such  a  brilliancy  about 
the  yellow  of  tlie  flowers  of  this  Iris,  that  it  can 
never  be  mistaken,  even  if  there  are  no  visible 
means  of  identifying  it  by  its  elegant  and  very 
distinct  growth.  It  is  one  of  the  bulbous  group 
(Xiphion)  and  has  flowers  as  large  as  our  common 
waterside  Flag  of  deep  clearyello-w.  Itis considered 
not  an  ea.sy  plant  to  manage,  but  the  New  I'lant 
and  Bulb  Company  send  us  numerous  finely  de- 
veloped flowers,  but  no  note  accompanies  them 
respecting  the  con<litions  under  wliich  they  have 
been  grown. 

Varieties  of  Cattleya  Eldorado.— The  dif 

ferent  forms  of  this  Cattleya  are  well  known  to  be 
numerous  :  but  we  have  not  seen  so  many  of  them 
brought  together  ;is  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Thompson  from  his  garden  at  Uhyllbank,  St. 
Helens.  These  vary  from  white  to  deep  [lurple, 
and  all  .are  remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  deeji 
colour  of  the  yellow  blotch  on  the  Up.  The  finest 
in  the  batch  is  number  twelve—  a  large  flower  witli 
dark  sepals,  and  an  extraordinarily  tine  lip.  The 
nearest  approach  to  white  is  number  one,  while 
the  rest  vai'y  between  these  extremes. 

Vallota  purpurea  inagnifica.  Ol  tliis 
grand  new  variety  the  New  Plain  and  I'.ulb 
( 'ompany,  Colchester,  send  us  afour-flowered  spike, 
whieli  is  quite  as  fine  as  tliose  shown  last  year  at 
South  Kensington,  when  the  plant  attracted  so 
much  attention.  It  is  immeasurably  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  common  Vallota,  the  flowers 
being  much  larger,  the  colour  brighter,  and  it  may 
be  at  once  recognised  by  the  consjiieuous  white 
centre  to  the  flower.  A  finer  greenhouse  plant  than 
this  bulb  does  not  exist,  and  we  hope  to  present 
our  readers  witli  a  coloured  plate  of  it  shortly. 

Mesembryanthemums  are  all  aglow  with 
bloom  at  Kew  just  now,  the  bright  warm  weather 
affording   them   just  what   they  require   to  make 


them  grow  and  flower  freely.  The  Kew  collection 
is  a  large  one,  and,  except  a  few  small  species,  all 
are  placed  out-of-doors  during  the  summer 
months,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  Cocoa-iuit 
fibre  and  the  position  being  botli  sheltered  and 
sunny.  The  flowers  of  many  of  the  species  are 
large  and  regular  as  O.x-eye  Daisies,  whilst  their 
colours  vary  from  white  to  yellow,  crimson, 
magenta,  purple,  pink — almost  all  shades,  in  fact. 
To  many  of  our  readers  the  genus  Mesembryan- 
themum  is  known  only  by  the  tiny  trailing 
variegated  kind  used  for  carpet  bedding,  tlie 
annual  tricolor,  and  the  Ice  plant  ;  but  here  at 
Kew  there  are  hundreds  of  dwarf  shrubby  sorts, 
others  with  thick  watery  leaves,  and  others  small 
trailers,  spreading  and  forming  large  jiatches, 
which,  when  in  flower,  are  most  attractive.  It 
would  be  well  worth  anyone's  while  to  look  up 
these  plants  at  Kew,  and  jot  down  the  names  of 
the  kinds  most  desirable.  Many  of  the  sorts  are 
most  serviceable  for  greenhouse  decoration. 

Sweet  WilliamF. — Some  very  fine  sorts  of 
these  favourite  border  flowers  from  Mr.  Caudwell, 
of  Wantage,  show  wliat  an  advance  has  been  made 
in  their  improvement  of  late  years.  We  have  now 
every  shade  of  colour,  from  jiinks  to  deep  crim- 
sons, besides  pure  whites  and  "eyed"  sorts,  and 
dmdjles  and  semi-doubles,  so  that  there  is  abun- 
dant variety  and  beauty  in  Sweet  \\'illiams  ahme. 
We  saw  at  Kew  lately  a  plant  representing  a 
cross  between  Dianthus  alpinus  and  the  Sweet 
William  (I),  barbatus).  It  is  quite  a  new  break, 
larger  and  liner  flowers,  and  a  dwarfer  and  neater 
habit  than  ordinary  Sweet  Williams.  Florists 
should  follow  in  this  <lirection. 

Angrsecuni  Leonis  from  seeil. — It  is  stated 
in  tlie  Ji'i  nu  llorlirulc  that  M.  Loury,  of  the  Paris 
Botanic  Harden,  has  succeeded  in  raising  seedlings 
of  this  new  Orchid.  It  appears  that  when  ^I. 
llumblot  introduced  it,  lie  gave  several  plants 
to  .M.  Loury,  who  found  on  one  of  them  a  pod 
almost  ripe.  This  being  sown  on  Sj^hagnum,  two 
little  plants  came  up.  This  Angra'cum  has  been 
compared  unfavourably  with  its  congener,  sesqui- 
pedale,  but  M.  Carriere  thinks  it  will  prove  the 
more  valuable  of  the  two,  as  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  and  are,  moreover,  pro- 
duced in  succession  through  several  months  in 
the  year. 

Eucomis  bicolor  is  quite  a^  handsome  and 
hardy  a  bulbous  ])lant  as  E.  punctata,  mentioned 
by  "  G.  J."  last  week;  in  fact,  all  the  species  of 
this  genus  are  «ortli  a  place  in  a  w.arm,  ^\ell- 
drained  border  out  of  doors,  and  they  number 
some  half-dozen.  Their  flowers  are  not  lirilliantly 
coloured,  hut  they  are  produced  on  stout  erect 
spikes,  and  are  arranged  in  a  compact  and  dense 
fashion,  so  tliat  their  starry  shapes  are  well  seen, 
(ireen  or  yellow-green,  with  a  reddish  or  brown 
margin,  are  the  colours  of  the  flowers;  whilst  the 
stout  succulent  scape  is  .shining  green  and  either 
spotted  or  peppered  with  chocolate-brown.  Tlie 
stems  and  leaves  are,  of  cour.se,  only  of  annual 
duration,  but  the  large  fleshy  bulb  will  keej)  all 
right  in  the  ground  if  merely  covered  with  a  ecme 
of  ashes  during  severe  weather.  All  these  plants 
ale  natives  of  the  Cape. 

Erythrina  Huinei.  —  A  bcaulilul-fluwered 
shrub  under  tliis  name  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew.  It  is  about  4  feet  high, 
branching  at  the  base,  the'  stem  and  leaf  charae- 
I  MS  like  those  of  E.  indicn,  of  which  E.  mar- 
morata  is  a  v.ariety.  plus  some  rathi'r  stout  prickles 
nn  the  petioles  ••ind  stem.  Tlie  flowers  are  cju  ereet 
axilhiry  racemes,  about  a  score  on  each  racemi', 
and  they  are  as  large  as  those  of  E.  Crista-galli ; 
their  colour  is  a  rich  velvety  crimson,  richer  and 
more  attractive  than  any  Erythrina  known  to  us, 
not  excepting  even  the  popular  Cockscomb  Coral 
Tree  (E.  Crista-galli).  There  is  a  difliculty  in 
making  many  of  these  large-growing  Erythrina* 
produce  flowers  under  cultivation,  and  we  suspect 
that  this  small  specimen  now  flowering  at  Kew  is 
exceptional.  The  treatment  recommended  is  ex. 
actly  what  suits  best  AUamandas,  Bougainvilleas, 
and   such   like  flowering   p'ants,    namely,    li)ieral 


stove  treatment  in  summer  and  absolute  dryness 
and  a  low  temperature  with  plenty  of  light  in 
winter.  An  important  point  to  be  remembered  is 
th.-it  the  plants  must  not  be  cut  back  or  pruned  in 
any  way  in  spring.  Vj.  Humei  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  and  is  probably  the  p'ant  figured  in  the 
/Soliiiiira/  Mruin'iiir-  as  E.  caffra,  which  is  the 
Katfirbuom  cif  the  Dutch. 

Gentiana  Olivieri. — Under  this  name  Mr. 
Kingsmill  .sends  us  a  rare  (Jentian.  Its  proper 
name  is  G.  Fetisowi,  figured  and  described 
in  the  Garteiiflnra.  It  differs  from  the  true 
(J.  Olivieri  in  the  calyx  being  inflated  and 
in  having  short  teeth  on  the  top,  while  G. 
Olivieii  has  the  sepals  linear  and  free  to  the 
bottom.  The  habit  of  both  is  nearly  alike, 
(i.  Fetisowi,  like  most  other  Gentians,  loves 
a  shady  position :  the  leaves  .ire  tufted  and 
the  flower-stem  procumbent,  but  it  rises  again  at 
the  point  on  which  the  flowers  are  collected  in 
a  loose  head.  They  are  of  a  pretty  blue,  but 
not  so  deep  as  that  of  (!.  verna.  It  is  likely  to 
become  popular  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  grown  and  flowered. 

Philadelphus  mexicanus. — In  your  notice  of 
this  ))laiit  (page  ;i(i)  from  Mr.  Walker's  garden, 
the  desciiption  does  not  apply  to  it  as  grown  by 
me.  I  enclose  two  or  three  flowers  of  it,  not  in 
shape  like  Philadelphus  coronarius,  but  more  like 
a  Hypericum  or  a  small  Rose,  much  larger  also 
than  P.  coronarius.  My  plant  has  stood  ten  or 
twelve  years  against  the  house,  facing  south-east, 
and  flowers  freely.  I  enclose  also  a  flower  of 
Codonopsis  ovata — rather  an  old  introduction,  Ijut 
not  much  grown,  I  believe.~T.  H.  Arciier-Hinp, 
South  Dei  oil. 

*,.*  The  flowers  sent  were  too  much  v.dthered 
for  examination,  and  we  should  much  like  to  see 
another  specimen.  If  packed  in  damp  Moss  in  a 
tin  box  it  would,  no  doubt,  reach  us  in  a  fresh 
condition. — Ed. 

People's  flower  show  in  South  London. — 

The  Ducliess  of  Teck  has,  we  understand,  con- 
sented to  open  a  large  People's  Flower  Show  and 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  South  Lambeth  on  July  111. 
The  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  the  Manor  House, 
Priory  Road,  Wandswortli  Road,  and  the  pro- 
moters are  desirous  that  it  shall  be  in  every  way 
a  success.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  the  poor  of 
that  sadly  overcrowded  neighbourhood  to  grow 
flowers,  and  to  teach  them  to  cultivate  that  in- 
dustry in  which  they  take  a  special  interest. 
About  '2iH)  money  prizes  are  ottered,  amongst 
which  are  special  ])rizes  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  tlie  Lady  Emily  Cavendish,  Sir 
Donald  Currie,  and  others.  The  entrance  money 
is  very  small,  and  all  competitors  receive  a  free 
ticket  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  on  Wednesday, 
the  2 1st  July. 

■Veronica    Kirki   and  'V.  salicornioides. — 

The  first-named  and  larger-flowered  of  these  two 
Veronicas  came  to  me  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  from  the  late  Rev.  Harpur  C'rewe.  and  is  now 
blooming  for  the  first  time  with  me.  I  think  the 
violet  anthers  form  a  pretty  contrast  to  tlie  greyi.sh 
petals  on  the  first  opening  of  tlie  flower.  It  forms 
a  neat  bushy  shrub,  and  is  quite  hardy  here.  The 
second  named  species  is  a  curious  little  plant,  of 
low-growing  and  spreading  h.abit  of  growth,  well 
suited  for  the  adornment  of  a  rockery,  and  in 
foliage  most  unlike  nearly  every  other  member  of 
the  family  Known  to  me,  resembling  more  one  of 
the  smaller  Cypresses  than  a  \'eroniea.  It  came 
to  me  some  four  or  five  years  ago  from  the  Eilin- 
burgli  Botanic  G.arden,  and  was,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  many  rare  plants  introduced  by  the  kite  Mr. 
I.  Anderson-Henrj-.  It  is  very  sUiw  growing, 
seems  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  now  blooming  here 
for  the  first  time. — W.  E.  (iuMELKTO.N. 

•„*  The  flower-.spray  of  V.  Kiiki  sent  with  this 
note  is  extremely  graceful  and  pretty,  the  dense 
racemes  of  white  flowers  being  some  4  inches  or 
5  inches  long,  and  the  violet-tipped  stamens  Mr. 
Gumbleton  alludes  to  add  to  their  beautj-.  The 
foliage  is  intermediate  between  that  of  V.  speciosa 
and  V.  salieifolia.  — En. 
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Indoor  Garden. 

THE  GENUS  ATACCIA. 
(with  a  figure  of  a.  cristata.) 
The  very  remai-kable  plant  represented  in  the 
accompanying  figure  is  usually  known  as  Ataccia  1 
cristata,  under  which  name  it  has  been  cultivated 
in  English  gardens  since  about  1S40,  when  it  was 
introduced  from  India  to  Ivew,  and  under  this  I 
name  it  was  figured  in  the  Boianlcid  Marjardne  | 
eleven  years  afterwards.     But  the  name  Ataccia  \ 
is  now  sunk  under  Tacca,  of  which  eight  or  nine  i 
species  are  known,  and  which,  along  with  another 
genus,  'Ndz.,  Schizocapsa,  form  a  separate  Natural 
Order,  with  Amaryllids  and  Dioscoreas  for  its 
near  neighljours.     We  only  know  of  three  species 
of  Tacca  in  gardens,  namely,  T.   artocarpifolia, 
T.  pinnatifida,  and  that  here  figured,  and  although 
the  two  former  are  noble  and  well  marked  plants, 
they  are  not  so  strikingly  ornamental  as  T.  cris- 
tata is  when  grown   as  here  represented.     The 
characters  of  the  genus  Tacca,  and  particularly 


and  variously  coloured.  In  the  umbel  of  a 
Pancratium  it  often  Iiappens  that  numbers  of 
the  flower- buds  never  develop,  but  remain  at  the 
base  of  the  others  as  tiny  buds  ;  but  in  the 
flower.s  of  the  Tacca  these  abortive  flowers  are 
made  to  add  very  considerably  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  plant.  The  perfect  flowers  have  a 
shallow  tube,  six  reflexed  calyx-lobes,  no  petals, 
a  ring  round  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  inside  which 
are  the  six  short  stamens  and  a  sliort,  thick,  six- 
furrowed  stigma.  These  characters  show  some 
alfinity  to  the  Amaryllis  Order,  although  there  is 
a  very  marked  difl'erence  between  tlie  two  in 
general  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
show  that  the  Taccas  have  nothinj:,'  to  do  with 
Aroids,  with  which  they  are  usually  classed 
in  garden  books.  The  homes  of  the  Taccas  are 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  India,  Madagascar,  and 


arc  over  '2  feet  long,  are  slender.  bro«n, and  bear  a 
large  blade  of  three  divisions,  which  are  pinnati- 
sect,  or  like  what  may  be  seen  in  the  ^ell-known 
Amorphopliallus.  The  flower-scape  is  about  6  ft. 
higli,  as  thick  as  the  little  finger  and  brown;  the 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  round,  nut-like,  green 
and  brown,  on  drooping  stalks  2  inches  long,  the 
filamentous  ones  being  nearly  12  inches  long  and 
as  thick  as  whipcord.  The  bracts  are  arranged  in 
two  series,  three  or  four  being  narrow,  lanceolate, 
4  inches  long,  dark  green,  and  hanging  down- 
wards, and  three  standing  erect  or  forming  a  sort 
of  canopy  over  the  flowers ;  their  length  is  0  inches, 
width  2  inches,  narrowing  towards  each  end ; 
colour  deep  green  with  streaks  of  purple-brown. 
It  is  impossible  for  this  plant  when  in  flower  to 
fail  in  attraction,  even  for  the  most  casual  obser- 
ver ;  its  noble  foliage  and  the  tall  stalked  flower- 
heads,  with  their  long,  graceful  filaments,  droop- 
ing flowers,  and  singular  bracts,  are  veiy  un- 
common. This  and  the  following  species  may  be 
seen  flowering  annually  at  Kew. 

T.  PINXATIFIUA. — This  has  a  rootstock  often  as 
large  as  a  child's  head,  and  is  cultivated  in  Malayan 
countries  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  flour  ob- 
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those  of  the  flowers,  are  so  singular  as  to  be 
worth  a  word  or  two  here.  If  we  take  the  inflo- 
rescence of  a  Crinum  or  Pancratium,  we  find  i' 
composed  of  an  erect  leafless  scape,  bearing  on  its 
apex  an  umbel  of  flowers  rising  from  between  two 
usually  large  membranous  bracts  or  sheaths, 
which  fall  off  or  shrivel  before  the  flowers  are 
over.  In  the  genus  Tacca  the=;e  bracts  usually 
number  four  or  more  ;  they  are  large  in  compari- 
son with  the  flowers,  and  they  are  persistent — 
that  is,  they  remain  fresh  as  long  as  the  flowers, 
or  even  longer.  They  are  also  handsomely 
coloured  or  variegated.  Springing  from  the 
bases  of  these  bracts  are  the  numerous  flowers, 
each  on  a  short  stalk  ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
stalks  with  flowers  upon  tht-m  there  are  nume- 
rous others,  which,  however,  do  not  liear  flowers, 
but  are  sterile  or  abortive,  and  modified  into 
long  drooping  filaments,  6  inches  or  more  long 


Tropical  America,  the  three  garden  kinds  being 
natives  of  the  Malay  region.s.  They  all  require 
moist  tropical  treatment. 

T.  cristata  lias  a  fleshy  rhizome,  from  which 
spring  the  dark  purplish  green  foliage,  the  blade 
being  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  petiole  about 
4  inches.  The  flower-scape  is  erect,  longer  than 
the  foliage,  stout,  angled,  dark  purple,  sniootli, 
and  the  liiracts  are  arranged,  one  in  front  and  one 
behind  the  flowers,  these  two  being  boat-shaped 
and  without  stalks  ;  the  other  pair  are  placed  side 
by  side  behind  the  flowers,  and  stand  straight  up, 
like  the  dorsal  sepal  of  a  C'ypripedium  ;  they  are 
purple-brown  below,  green  above,  and  their  length 
is  about  5  inches.  The  flowers  are  1  inch  across 
and  coloured  dark  purple,  the  abortive  ones,  or 
filaments,  being  purple  at  the  base  and  yellowish 
above. 

T.  ARTOf'ARriFOLiA  has  a  large  tuberous  root- 
stock  bearing  tall  erect  foliage ;  the  petioles,  which 


tained  from  it  by  boiling,  &c.  The  leaf-stalks  are 
erect,  about  3  feet  high,  grooved,  purplish,  and 
the  blade  is  something  like  that  of  the  last-men- 
tioned species,  except  that  the  three  divisions, 
instead  of  being  simply  pinnatifid,  are  divided 
again  and  again  into  irregular  segments.  The 
flower-scapes  are  6  feet  long  and  striped  green 
and  whitish  ;  the  flowers,  filaments,  and  bracts  are 
similar  to  those  of  T.  artocarpifolia,  but  the  bracts 
are  more  numerous  and  beautifully  marked  with 
pale  purple  veins.  The  three  species  here  de- 
scribed flower  in  summer  ;  during  winter  the  two 
last  should  be  kept  almost  dry  and  in  a  lower 
temperature,  as  they  are  thus  induced  to  cast 
their  leaves  and  go  to  rest,  which  has  the  result 
of  making  them  throw  up  fine  foliage  and  strong 
flower-scapes  when  they  are  again  startetl  in  heat. 
Whilst  growing  they  require  liberal  supplies  of 
water. 

Culture.  —Mr.  Lucas,  the  grower  of  the  plant 
here  illustrated,  w  rites  as  follows  concerning  its 
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cultivation :  The  plant,  which  is  growing  in  a 
16-incli  pot,  measures  nearly  3  feet  across.  When 
purchased  a  few  years  ago  it  was  but  a  very  small 
plant.  As  regards  soil,  it  likes  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  good  rough  fibrous  p  'at  two-thirds  and 
one-tlnrd  of  Sphagnum  Moss,  witli  plenty  of 
charcoal  and  crocks  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand  to  keep  it  porous.  As  to  temperature, 
it  was  grown  in  a  house  in  which  the  day  heat 
vai'ied  from  7.5°  to  85°  in  summer,  and  it  stood  in 
the  shady  side  of  the  house.  It  had  plenty  of 
overhead  moisture,  and  plenty  of  water  at  tlie 
roots  while  growing.  In  winter  it  was  kept  drier 
at  the  roots,  and  the  temperature  ranged  from 
CO'  to  (35°.  Under  the  above  treatment  and  after 
a  good  rest  we  find  it  to  flower  freely.  W. 


FREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA. 

I  DO  not  know  what  the  experience  of  others  may 
be  with  regard  to  imported  bulbs  of  Freesias,  but 
I  find  that  home-grown  bulbs  are  much  the  largest, 
and  consequently  the  best  flowerers,  the  variety 
with  yellow  flowers  being  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  It  appears  to  ^ne  that,  like  many  other 
bulbous  plants,  these  are  weakened  if  kept  too 
long  out  of  the  soil,  and  that  no  doubt  is  the 
reason  why  imported  bulbs  are  weaker  than  home- 
grown ones.  Our  stock  of  bulbs,  which  were  in 
flower  in  February  in  an  intermediate  house,  were 
allowed  to  complete  their  growth  in  the  same  house, 
and  by  the  middle  of  May,  after  standing  in  the 
open  air  for  a  fortnight,  the  leaves  were  quite 
yellow,  and  parted  readily  from  the  roots.  I 
should,  perhaps,  mention  that  we  made  no  attempt 
to  hurry  them  to  rest  by  withholding  water ;  they 
had,  indeed,  as  much  water  as  was  required  to 
keep  the  soil  moi^t.  Under  these  conditions  they 
went  to  rest  at  their  own  time,  and  the  result  is  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  large  plump  bulbs; 
in  fact,  they  must  have  increased  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  per  cent. ;  but  this  is  not  surprising, 
seeing  that  the  strongest  stems  jjroduced  one  or 
more  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  while  others 
ripened  several  pods  of  perfect  seeds.  Taken 
altogether,  I  do  not  know  many  plants  which  can 
be  increased  at  such  a  rate  as  Freesias.  On  turn- 
ing out  our  stock,  I  found  that  they  had  made  a 
greater  number  of  roots  than  I  had  supposed. 
They  are  not  large,  but  very  numerous.  For  the 
future  I  shall  confine  the  number  of  large  bulbs 
to  eight  for  (i-inch  pots.  These  will  make  neat 
specimens  for  table  decoration  or  for  vases,  &c. 

1  find  the  fragrance  of  these  Freesias  is  much 
liked.  The  flowers  also  open  well  in  rooms,  and  a 
plant  will  last  in  presentable  condition  for  more 
than  a  week.  On  a  limited  scale  we  have  proved 
that  Freesias  make  capital  specimens  when  grown 
in  pans,  with  the  flower-spikes  neatly  tied  out, 
and  we  hope  to  increase  their  number  by  selecting 
pans  about  14  inches  in  diameter  and  ti  inches 
deep.     In   these   the    bulbs  will    be    distributed 

2  inches  apart  all  over  the  pan.  In  the  matter  of 
soil,  Freetias  are  not  very  particular.  With  us 
they  grow  vigorously  in  good  turfy  loam  in  which 
there  is  a  fair  sprinkle  of  sharp  sand.  When 
potted,  ours  are  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  where  they 
remain  until  the  middle  of  October,  when  they 
will  be  introduced  into  a  house  heated  about  10" 
higher  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  there 
they  will  remain  until  they  come  into  flower. 

Taunton. 


SHORT  NOTES— INDOOR. 


Scarlet  Geraniums   for    cutting   in  winter.— 

Henri  Jacuby  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  tue  production 
of  blossoms  lor  cuttiu^^  in  winter.  Cuttings  rooted  now  will 
form  bushy  material  that  will  produee  a  bright  effeet  ne.xt 
winter,  H.  Jaeoby  is  also  an  excellent  bedding  variety, 
having  a  compact  habit  and  large  well-formed  lasting  trusses 
of  crirason-scirlct  flowers.  If  plants  of  it  are  lifted  in 
autumn  and  helped  to  regain  their  root  action  by  geni.il 
warmth,  they  will  begin  flowering  almost  immediately.— 
E.  H. 

The  Oak-leaved  Geranium  planted  in  a  conservatory 
against  a  pillar  or  a  wall,  no  matter  how  lofty  it  may  be,  is 
very  pretty.  It  commences  at  the  very  base,  and  then  inch 
by  iueh  and  foot  by  foot  ascends,  filling  in  all  the  space  as  it 
proceeds  until  the  pillar  or  wall  .against  which  it  has  been 
placed  has  been  completely  covered  with  its  leaves.  Its 
flowers,  too,  in  summer  a-  o  sweet  .and  useful  in  a  cut  state. 


A  MOIST  BOTTOM  FOR  POT  PLANTS. 
The  progress  that  plants  of  most  kinds  that  are 
grown  in  pots  make  when  placed  during  tlie  grow- 
ing season  on  some  kind  of  material  that  will  hold 
moisture  is  such  that  it  seems  sti-ange  that  the 
practice  of  placing  them  on  moist  surfaces  is  not 
more  generally  adopted  than  it  hitherto  has  been. 
The  saving  thus  effected  of  labour  in  watering  alone 
is  worth  taking  into  account ;  but  of  even  more 
importance  is  the  influence  that  the  moisture,  which 
is  continually  rising  from  a  damp  surface  beneath 
the  pots,  exerts  on  the  growth,  especially  that  of 
young  stock.  Dry  air  favours  red  spider  and  thrips 
but  where  there  is  moisture  rising  so  as  to  con- 
dense on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  they  seldom 
put  in  an  appearance.  The  benefits  that  follow  the 
adoption  of  a  moist  standing-ground  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  section  of  plants  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  apply  to  the  various  kinds  of 
flowering  and  fine-leaved  occupants  of  the  stove, 
to  Fei-ns  and  Palms,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the  hard 
and  also  soft-wooded  gi-eenhouse  kinds,  with  the 
exception  of  such  things  as  Epiphyllums,  Agaves, 
and  others  of  a  succulent  character  that  thrive  in 
a  dry  atmosphere.  Even  Pelargoniums  that  succeed 
in  a  di  ier  air  than  most  plants  make  better  progress 
if  stood  during  summer  on  a  medium  that  contains 
moisture  than  when  on  dry  shelves  or  open  stages, 
composed  of  strips  of  wood  that  admit  of  a 
current  of  air  passing  through  them.  Amongst 
tliose  engaged  in  plant-growing  there  are  none 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of 
keeping  pot  plants  on  a  moist  bottom  than  those 
who  cultivate  for  the  London  market ;  with  them 
it  is  now  a  rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  anything 
on  dry  stages,  and  the  plants  which  they  grow  in 
little  pots  are  marvels  of  skilful  cultivation  alike 
for  their  healthy  foliage  and  for  the  quantity  of 
the  flowers  which  they  produce.  T.  B. 


up  centres,  or  to  place  in  conspicuous  positions 
where  there  is  space  for  one  handsome  specimen 
plant,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  overdo  it,  as  I 
think  vases  should  be  used  sparingly.         E.  H. 


BASKETS  AND  VASES. 

These  should  always  form  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  conservatory,  as  they  appropriately  fit  any 
style  of  house.  Plain  ciicular  baskets,  with  no 
ornamental  work  projecting  from  the  sides  or 
bottom,  are  the  easiest  to  fill,  and  look  best  when 
the  plants  have  filled  them,  wliich  they  will  do 
fjuickly,  so  as  to  comiiletely  hide  all  the  wirework. 
The  size  of  the  baskets  should  bear  some  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  house,  and  although  of  plain 
outline,  yet  they  should  be  strongly  made,  as  thin 
wire  soon  rusts  through  when  exposed  to  almost 
constant  damp.  Plants  for  baskets  .should  be 
grown  on  in  pots  till  they  are  strung  and  well 
established,  and  then  they  will  feel  no  check,  but 
will  commence  work  at  once.  Ferns  make  ex- 
cellent basket  plants,  especially  those  of  drooping 
habit  or  which  have  creeping  roots.  In  some 
cases  it  is  an  advantage  to  use  a  contrasting  plant 
for  the  base  of  the  basket.  To  make  my  meaning 
plainer,  let  me  give  an  illustration.  I'olypodium 
auix'um  forms  a  striking  plant  in  a  basket.  It 
has  wide  arching  fronds  of  deep  green,  which  keep 
their  colour  well  in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  and 
may,  if  required,  be  taken  into  the  house  and 
hung  up  in  the  hall  for  several  days  at  a  time 
without  suffering  any  injury.  Asplenium  flaccidum 
is  equally  effective,  though  distinct  in  chiracter, 
but  the  effect  in  both  cases  is  much  enhanced  if 
the  base  of  the  basket  is  covered  with  some  creep- 
ing growth  which  «ill  conceal  the  Moss  and  wires. 
There  are  many  plants  adapted  for  this,  but  my 
present  purpose  will  be  served  if  I  only  mention 
one,  which  is  the  hardy  Sedum  carneum  varie- 
gatum.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  will  re- 
quire pegging  round  the  ball  at  starting,  and  it 
may  then  be  jiermitted  to  grow  as  it  pleases, 
hanging  about  gracefully  in  all  directions.  In 
filling  a  basket,  I  always  provide  a  lot  of  this 
Sedum  and  similar  things  in  small  pots.  I  first 
line  the  bottom  of  the  basket  with  Moss,  and 
work  in  the  little  Sedums  as  the  work  proceeds  at 
intervals  up  the  sides.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
place  any  in  the  bottom,  as  after  the  plants  begin 
to  grow  they  may  be  pegged  to  cover  the  bottom. 
Vases  of  different  heights  may  often  be  usefully 
employed  in  an  architectural  conservatory  to  fill 


NOTES. 

Summer  RAIK.— Gone  are  the  weeks  of  liot,  dry 
weather  and  vivid  sunshine  and  dust,  and  now 
most  welcome  to  the  parched  flowers  is  the  soft, 
gentle  rain  which  we  are  now  getting.  Every- 
thing seems  grateful  for  it,  and  there  is  a  general 
revival  among  the  drooping  leaves.  Late  and 
cold  as  the  season  has  been,  it  has  not  been  si 
deficient  in  flowers  as  one  might  have  anticipated. 
Ro.ses  have  been  finer  than  usual,  the  bright, 
hot  sun  coming  on  the  heels  of  a  dripping  spring 
time  having  brought  out  their  flowers  io  abund- 
ance. Then  a  hot,  dry  time  in  early  summer 
enables  one  to  overtake  the  mowing  and  to  deal 
death  to  the  weeds.  On  hot,  dry  soils,  or  on 
hard  caked  lauds  which  crack  in  the  sunshine, 
this  gentle  rain  will  be  welcomed  heartily,  and 
for  a  time-  at  least  the  creaking  rattle  of  the 
wati-r-barrow  is  silenced  by  the  coming  of  the 
showers.  To-day  (July  12)  the  soil  is  reeking 
with  heat  and  moisture  like  a  hotbed,  and  one 
result  of  this  rain  will  be  a  rush  of  leafy  growth 
of  all  kinds.  Once  more  planting  can  begin 
again  of  all  such  seedlings  or  rooted  cuttings  that 
were  safer  left  alone  during  the  drought.  Pipings 
of  Pinks,  Carnations,  &c.,  may  also  now  be  made  ; 
indeed,  there  is  no  time  so  good  for  outdoor  pro- 
pagating as  is  the  showery  weather  following  on 
the  heels  of  a  period  of  hot,  dry  weather. 

MuTi.siA  DECURRENS. — In  habit  this  plant  is 
somewhat  like  a  Lathyrus,  bearing  Gazania  like 
flowers,  and  climbing  Marigold  is  a  by  no  means 
inexpressive  popular  name  for  it  to  bear.  The 
simple,  strap-shaped  glaucous  leaves  are  decur- 
rent,  each  terminating  in  a  tendril  at  its  apex. 
AVe  have  just  now  a  strong  plant  of  this  species 
which  has  lieen  planted  outside  for  a  year  or 
more,  and  it  is  now  showing  tw-enty  or  thirty 
buds  and  flowers.  It  is  in  a  warm  and  dry  posi- 
tion in  front  of  a  greenhouse,  a  bundle  of  Fir 
branches  aft'oiding  it  the  means  of  climbing  to  a 
height  of  6  feet  or  more.  All  the  strongest 
growths  of  last  autumn  are  now  set  with  flower- 
buds,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  showy  garden  plant, 
apart  altogether  from  its  botanical  interest.  Some 
ditflculty  in  its  propagation  has  always  prevented 
this  plant  becoming  common  in  even  the  best  of 
gardtns.  Cuttings  of  the  young  growth  will  root 
under  a  handlight,  and  good  seed  germinates 
freely,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  procure.  There 
are  a  dozen  or  more  species  of  this  genus  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  Chili  and  Peru,  and  they 
are  related  to  Barnardesia  rosea,  another  plant 
rather  rare  in  collections  generally.  So  far  it 
seems  Muti.'iii  decurrens  is  the  best  of  the  whole 
set,  and  it  has  been  figured  in  colour  in  The 
Garden. 

Sweet  Williams. — There  are  many  less  enjoy- 
able sights  in  even  the  best  of  gardens  than  a 
good  broad  belt  or  mass  of  seedling  Sweet 
Williams.  In  the  sunshine  they  are  most  bright 
and  showy,  and  if  3'ou  bend  your  face  down 
anioug  the  cluslers  you  feel  them  to  be  soft  and 
warm,  and  their  fragrance  is  delicious  beyond 
mere  woids.  They  are  of  all  colours,  from  white 
to  deep  velvety  crimson,  and  the  last  named  are, 
as  I  think,  most  eft'ective,  either  in  the  open  air 
or  as  cut  and  brought  indoors  for  large  bowls  or 
vase.s.  The  Sweet  William  is  so  sweet  and 
showy  that  it  deserves  to  become  again  jmpular, 
and  a  packet  of  good  seed  .sown  now  will  not 
cost  much  i'or  seed  or  for  labour,  and  may  afford 
much  pleasure  in  days  to  come.  This  old- 
fashioned  plant  is  not  piarticular  as  to  soil  or 
situation  if  it  has  full  exposure  to  the  sun.     I 
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saw  a  bif,'  had  of  tliese  fliiwers  yesterJay  in  an 
old  cottage  garden  amid  the  hnm  of  liees,  and 
witli  butterflies  flattering  all  aronnd  them.  The 
seed  had  been  sown  tliiiify,  and  the  young  jjlants 
were  allowed  to  flower  without  -having  been 
transplanted.  The  bed  was  edged  with  a  band 
of  white  Pinks,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
etfect  was  good  or  that  the  fragrance  was  enjoy- 
able. 

Eryngium  Oi.iVERiANUir.  —  This  is  a  good, 
strong-habited  herbaceous  plant  well  worth  a 
place  in  all  good  gardens  where  it  does  not  al- 
ready exist.  In  good  strong  soil  it  grows  a  yard 
or  more  in  height,  and  is  now  very  effective,  as 
its  bracts  are  changing  from  grey  to  a  steel-blue 
colour,  whence,  no  doubt,  originated  its  older 
name  of  Eryngium  amethystinum.  As  peen  in 
good  strong  clumps  or  masses  it  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive plant,  and  if  its  stems  be  cut  before  their 
fullest  development  they  dry  well  and  are  by  no 
means  to  be  de.spised  as  arranged  along  with 
Typha  rods.  Pampas  Grass,  or  other  dried  Grasses 
in  winter  vases  indoors.  It  is  a  plant  very 
readily  increased  by  division,  even  Ihicli  bits  of 
its  fleshy  roots  forming  young  plants.  Another 
species,  E.  giganteum,  is  also  worth  growing  for  the 
same  purpose  or  for  skeletonising.  Seeds  of  this 
last  sown  as  soon  as  they  ripen  in  September 
form  strong  little  plants,  and  flower  where  sown 
during  the  following  season  ;  and  as  the  plant  is 
bold  and  distinct  in  all  its  phases  of  growth,  it  is 
worth  culture.  It  has  also  the  merit  of  drying 
well  if  cut  just  before  it  flowers  in  June  or  July. 

Cajjterbury  Bells. — Will  anyone  be  so  good 
as  to  tell  us  why  the  numerous  seedling  varieties 
of  Campanula  Medium  are  commonly  called  Can- 
terbury Bells  !  Just  at  the  present  time  these 
biennials  are  very  ett'ective  in  the  garden,  espe- 
cially where  the  partial  ."hade  of  adjacent  trees 
has  prevented  their  h\g  balloon-shaped  blossoms 
becoming  blistered  by  the  hot  sun.  They  vary 
in  colour  from  pure  white  to  deep  purple,  but 
none  are  prettier  than  the  soft  rosy  or  lilac  kinds. 
Some  of  these  new  rosy  shades  are  very  beautiful, 
as  are  also  the  best  of  the  Calycanthema  or  cup- 
and  saucer  forms.  Parkinson,  wiiting  in  1629, 
calls  these  plants  Canterbury  Bells,  and  also 
speaks  of  Coventry  Bells,  but  does  not  enlighten 
us  as  to  his  reason  for  so  doing.  After  the  hot 
dry  weither  of  the  past  few  weeks,  the  present  is 
a  good  time  to  sow  feeds  of  these  and  other  bi- 
ennials in  open-air  beds.  If  sown  on  the  approach 
of  rain,  the  earth  is  now  so  warm  and  genial,  that 
they  readily  germinate  and  soon  make  vigorous 
young  plants  for  transplanting.  The  main  point 
to  observe  is  to  sow  very  thinly,  so  as  to  allow 
ample  room  for  after-development.  As  a  general 
rule  all  annuals  and  biennials  are  sown  much  too 
thickly,  anil  the  result  is  wasteful  of  growth- 
force  in  all  ways. 

Wild  Tjiyme.— This  wild  plant  is  now  very 
pretty  on  dry  sandy  banks  or  rocky  declivities, 
especially  near  the  sea.  It  forms  lovely  carpets 
of  soft,  rosy  lilac  flowers  here  and  there  on  dry 
banks,  and  seems  to  have  a  liking  for  stony 
places.  In  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
and  notably  in  Leicestershire,  the  wild  Thyme 
affects  the  little  hills  or  mounds  raised  by  ants. 
AVe  all  know  Shakespeare's  allusion  in  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  ■ —  "I  know  a 
bank  whereon  the  wild  Thyme  grows,"  and,  re- 
membering the  fact  of  its  growth  on  ant-hills, 
Bacon's  directions  for  its  culture  in  gardens  have 
an  e.\tra  interest  for  us.  "  I  like,"  says  he,  "  also 
little  heaps  in  the  nature  of  mole-hills  (such  as 
are  on  wild  heaths)  to  be  set,  .=ome  with  wild 
Thyme,  some  with  Pinks,  some  with  Germander.'' 
Whenever  I  read  this  quaint  conceit  of  Bacon's, 
my  thoughts  wander  to  the  garden  near  the 
cottage  at  Weybridge,  wherein  the  little  hillocks 


are  covered  in  the  way  above  advised,  if  not  with 
wild  Thyme  and  Pinks,  at  least  with  Vinca, 
Woodrulf,  Acrena,  Cerastium,  Linnsea,  and  other 
interesting  plants  which  seem  to  enjoy  having  a 
little  raised  mound,  or  hillock,  all  to  themselves. 
I  only  once  saw  a  good  mass  of  wild  Thyme  in  a 
garden,  and  that  was  on  a  heap  of  road  scraping-i. 
To  grow  this  and  many  other  beauiiful  wild 
plants  well  a  little  judicious  starvation  is 
necessary. 

MoRlXA  LONGIFOLIA. — A  frcoli  green  plant  of 
Acanthus-like  habit,  just  now  bearing  stout  erect 
spikes  of  soft  rosy  or  pink  flowers  which  some- 
how irresistibly  remind  one  of  the  Dresden 
china  once  so  popular  in  high  places.  The 
plant  was  long  ago  introduced  from  the  Levant, 
as  mentioned  by  Miller  in  his  "Gardeners'  Dic- 
tionary,' but  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
become  a  favourite  in  gardens  generally.  It 
grows  best  among  stones,  or  planted  near  the 
foot  of  a  wall,  so  that  its  spires  of  rosy  blossoms 
lean  out  gracefully  over  the  dark  green  Thistle- 
like leaves.  The  plant  is  quite  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  or  old  clumps  may  be  carefully  broken  up 
and  divided  during  wet  weather.  A  good  strong 
mass  of  this  plant  is  always  a  sightly  object,  and 
its  gloisy  f  iliige  serves  to  s  t  oft"  any  other 
flowers  beside  its  own.  Thus  a  few  bulbs  of 
Gladiolus  The  Bride  planted  nra,r  this  plant,  or 
the  common  Acanthus,  have  quite  an  added 
charm  when  the  soft  white  flowers  are  seen  near 
the  Morina  leaves.  Once  well  planted  this 
Molina  thiives  even  in  poor  stony  soil,  or  in 
wa'te  sunny  places  where  shallow- rooting  plants 
do  not  luxuriate. 

Ljelia  majalis. — This  beautiful  Mexican 
species  is  now  flowering  with  us  for  the  first  time 
in  a  warm  greenhouse.  We  have  had  the  plant 
several  years, but  it  never  flowered  before,  although 
it  has  always  grown  freely.  It  is  a  good  sized 
mass  on  a  block  of  Apple  wood,  but  two  years 
ago  quite  a  small  plant  bloomed  in  a  neighbour- 
ing garden.  This  is  the  Mayflower  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  haj  with  us  been  subjected  to  a 
vtry  cool  and  airy  climate.  After  its  growth  is 
made  in  autumn  the  plant  is  kept  dry  all  the 
winter  until  young  grosvth  commences  in  April 
of  the  following  year.  Our  plant  has  become 
stronger,  although  during  winter  air  is  freely 
admitted,  and  actual  frost  only  is  excluded  from 
the  house.  A  former  plant  absolutely  died  in 
the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  plant  stove.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  easily  grown  of  all  Orchids 
in  the  full  sunshine  of  an  ordinary  airy  green- 
house. Our  plant  is  suspended  near  the  glass, 
and  bears  one  great  rosy  lilac  flower  of  wax-like 
texture  about  G  inches  in  length  by  a  inches 
acroiss.  Plenty  of  water  and  sun- heat  only  when 
growing  and  absolute  rest  in  winter  seem  to 
suit  this  shy-flowering  species,  and  if  more  gene- 
rally so  grown,  perhaps  we  should  hear  of  its 
flowering  regirlarly  every  year. 

Fragaria  indica. — This  golden-flowered  In- 
dian Strawberry  is  very  pretty  as  grown  in  wire 
baskets  for  greenhouse  decoration.  Its  stolons 
droop  on  all  sides,  and  as  it  has  the  habit  of  grow- 
ing, flowering,  and  fruiting  all  the  year  round,  it 
de.serves  notice  as  an  easily  grown  plant,  and 
one  which  is  sure  to  prove  attractive  in  most 
gardens.  In  some  localities  it  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  is  used  in  rock  gardening  for  draping  jutting 
boulders,  but  it  is  as  a  cool  greenhouse  or  window 
plant  that  it  shows  to  greatest  advantage.  This 
yellow-flowered  Strawberry  is,  by  Grant  Allen, 
supposed  to  be  a  revtr.sion  towards  the  golden- 
flowered  Potentillas,  but,  when  writing  on  the 
subject  of  Strawberries  in  Lvnijmaii's  Mu[ia::ine, 
18fc.3  (p.  .314),  he  had  overlooked  this  plant  alto- 
gether, and  on  my  drawing  his  attention  to  it,  he 
dovetaded  it  into  the  article  as  republished  in 


"Flowers  and  their  Pedigrees  '  (pp.  '.)s,  UO),  a 
book  in  which  he  tried  to  persuade  his  readers 
that  "Wheat,  by  descent,  ranks  as  a  degenerate 
and  degraded  Lily  !''  We  have  now,  however, 
to  deal  with  what  Ls,  and  not  what  was  or  what 
may  be,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  really  well 
grown  in  a  hanging  basket,  Fragaria  indica  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  of  all  trailing 
plants  that  may  be  so  used. 

Alstr(Esieria  aurantiaca.— W'herever  this 
])]ant  is  growing  in  clumps  or  masses,  and 
flowering  in  the  sun,  there  the  garden  seems 
to  be  on  Are.  No  other  plant  is  of  such  a  fiery 
orange  colour,  if  we  except  Lilium  croceum,  and 
for  cutting  this  Alstnrmeria  is  to  b<^  preferred 
to  the  Lily.  All  the  Alstru^merias  are  very 
beautiful  as  seen  well  grown,  but  they  are  a 
little  capricious,  and  so  do  not  always  succeed 
where  planted.  One  way  to  establish  this  great 
orange-Howered  kind  is  to  sow  its  seeds  as  soon 
as  rip3  in  positions  win  re  it  is  to  remain,  or 
its  masses  of  thick  white  thong-like  roots  may 
be  planted  deeply  in  sand  and  stones  with 
ever}'  chmce  of  succtss.  A  dry,  warm,  and 
sunny  position  is  essential  to  them,  and  they 
are  grateful  if  a  few  coal  ashes  are  spread  over 
their  crowns  during  the  winter  months.  All 
the  kinds  are  very  useful  for  supplying  good 
flowers  for  cutting  when  at  their  best,  but  lovely 
as  are  some  of  the  other  kinds,  none  grow  so 
strongly  or  afford  such  a  biilliant  outdoor 
display  as  does  this  vivid  or.inge-flowered  kind. 

Knipuofia  (Tritoma)  caulescens.  — All  the 
Torch  Lilies  are  beautiful  when  well  grown,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  in  habit,  -n  itli  its 
broad  glaucous  leaves,  almost  Yucca-like  in 
breadth  and  substance,  above  which  towers  its 
stout  scapes  of  red  buds  and  pale  yellow  flowers. 
It  is  with  us  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  the  species 
to  flower,  for  although  T.  media  is  more  or  less 
always  in  bloom,  its  flowers  are  more  a  survival 
of  the  late  autumnal  inflorescence  than  genuine 
products  of  the  early  springtime.  Here  we  grow 
this  plant  at  the  foot  of  a  sunny  wall  just  in  front 
of  a  heated  greenhouse,  its  rootstock  atid  collar 
being,  during  winter,  protected  by  stones,  filled 
in  with  dry  sand.  Thus  grown  it  so  f.ir  seems 
the  most  distinct  of  all  the  so-called  species,  and 
one  that  is  worthy  of  a  little  extra  attention. 
Can  anyone  tell  us  of  the  true  T.  pumila,  as 
figured  in  the  Jlvtmikal  Mngnzinc  nearly  a 
century  ago?  T.  media  often  does  duty  for  it 
in  modern  gardens,  but  as  figured  by  Curtis 
it  seems  a  most  distinct  and  elfective  plant, 
and  one  quite  different  from  any  other  Tritoma 
known  to  me. 

John  Re.v's  "Flora"  (a  d.  l(:;(j."i). — I  obtained 
the  third  impression  of  this  curious  old  book 
(1702)  the  other  day,  and  although  the  author 
tells  us  he  has  seiiously  considered  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's garden  of  pleasant  flowers,  yet  he  does  not 
sympathise  much  with  that  favourite  old  author. 
Kea  deprecates  the  woodcuts  in  the  "  Paradisu.s," 
for,  says  he,  "diil  his  flowers  appear  no  fairer  on 
their  stalks  in  the  garden  than  they  do  on  the  leaves 
of  his  book,  few  ladies  would  be  in  love  with  them 
much  more  than  they  are  with  his  lovely  picture." 
This  latter  allusion  is  to  the  woodcut  portrait  of 
Parkinson  as  aflixed  to  the  first,  or  KJi!),  edition 
of  his  "  Paradisus"  before  alluded  to.  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  the  horticultural  critic  is  not  a 
mushroom  upstart  of  to-day,  but  existed  at  least 
a  century  ago.  Ilea  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
practical  gardener,  since  he  alludes  to  the  double 
Narcissus  poeticus  and  its  liabit  of  failing  to 
flower  well,  which,  he  says,  it  will  do  if  trans- 
planted every  second  year.  He  recommends  it 
to  be  dug  up  in  June  or  July  and  replanted  in 
September.  Eea  seems  to  have  been  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  garden  ait  of  his  time,  since  he 
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tells  us  that  lie  has  seen  "many  garJens  of  the 
new  model  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  persons,  with 
good  walls,  walks,  and  grass-plots,  but  in  the  most 
essential  adornments  so  deficient  that  a  green 
meadow  is  a  more  delightful  object."  Again  he 
says,  "noble  fountains,  grottos,  statues,  ttc,  are 
excellent  ornaments  and  marks  of  magnificence, 
but  that  all  such  dead  works  in  gardcLS  ill  done 
are  little  better  than  blocks  in  the  way  to  inter- 
cept the  light,  but  not  at  all  to  satisfy  the 
understanding.  A  choice  collection  of  living 
beautie.=,  rare  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  is  in- 
deed the  wealth,  glory,  and  delight  of  a  garden." 
This  old  work  of  Rea's  is  rich  in  gossip  and 
poetical  allusions,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  among 
curious  old  books  of  the  garden. 

Senecio  japonicus. — This  big  Groundi-el 
from  Japan  possesses  a  twofold  chord  of  interest, 
for  it  is  distinct  and  efiective  in  flower  and  in 
foliage  alike.  Its  great  palmate  or  deep-cut 
leaves  are  borne  on  fluted  stalks  2  feet  or  more 
in  height,  while  its  Ho\yers  are  like  big  Daisies  of 
a  rich  old  gold  colour.  Planted  out  in  deep  rich 
soil  and  in  a  sheltered  situation  it  grows  most 
vigorously,  and  is  so  distinct  in  habit  that  it 
rarely  fails  to  attract  the  attention,  oven  if  not 
the  admiration,  of  visitors.  Another  fine  com- 
posite plant  now  in  full  beauty  is  Inula  glandu- 
losa,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  border  plants  where 
it  does  well.  It  bears  yellow  flowers  5  inches 
across,  the  ray  florets  being  narrow  and  rather 
thickly  set  together,  and  being  more  or  less 
twisted  they  remind  one  of  gold  lace  or  fringe. 
Another  fine  Groundsel,  viz.,  Senecio  pulcher,  is 
not  quite  so  happy  this  year  as  usual,  the  hot, 
dry  weather  having  been  against  its  luxuriance 
so  far,  although,  as  a  rule,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
all  our  autumnal  border  plants,  its  rich  lake- 
purple  Daisies  continuing  to  open  until  abso- 
lutely cut  down  by  the  first  sharp  frosts  of 
winter. 

Lathyrus  tuberosds.— This  is  a  gracefully 
habited  Everlasting  Pea,  flowering  after  L.  Sitj- 
thorpi  with  L.  grandifloru?,  and  before  L.  lati- 
folius  and  its  beautiful  white  variety  come  into 
full  flower.  Planted  at  the  foot  of  a  hedge  or  a 
fence,  this  pretty  little  species  scrambles  over  and 
about  it  in  a  pretty  way,  or,  like  the  other  Ever- 
lasting Peas,  it  may  be  planted  in  a  bed  on  the 
Grass  and  allowed  to  arrange  itself  in  its  own 
way,  which  is  sure  and  certain  to  be  a  pretty  one. 
Growing  here  near  a  Holly  bush  it  scrambles  up 
its  outer  branches,  and  al-o  twines  very  grace- 
fully about  the  uprising  leafy  stems  of  tlie 
King's  Signet  or  Solomon's  Seal.  Its  slender 
stems  bear  axillary  clusters  of  small,  but  shapel}', 
red  flowers,  somewhat  midway  between  pink  and 
terra-cotta-red.  L.  grandiflorus  is  one  of  the 
most  robust  of  the  whole  family,  and  just  the 
thing  to  plant  at  the  foot  of  a  rough  Hawthorn 
hedge  or  an  open  bush  of  any  kind  as  a  support. 
All  are  good  as  affording  flowers  in  quantity,  but 
none  are  more  welcome  in  this  way  than  is  the 
white  Evei  lasting  Pea,  which  yields  shapely 
white  clusters  of  long-enduring  blossoms. 

EuBus  ODORATUS. — A  tall-growing  large-leaved 
Raspberry  with  odorous  palmate  leaves  and  rosy 
flowers  as  large  as  those  of  a  wild  Rose.  It  is  a 
vigorous-habited  plant,  taller  growing  than  R. 
niitkanus,  and  as  it  extends  itself  rapidly  by 
underground  stolons,  it  is  well  adapted  for  na- 
turalising in  the  open  parts  of  woods  and  planta- 
tions, especially  in  positions  near  walks,  drives, 
or  roads.  The  golden-leaved  and  double-flowered 
varieties  of  the  connnon  Blackberry  may  also  be 
grouped  with  tlum  effectively  for  the  sake  of 
variety.  As  seen  vigorous  and  healthy,  R.  odora- 
tus  is  an  effective  shrub  at  all  seasons,  either  as 
leafy  in  spring,  flowery  in  summer  and  autumn, 
or  as  its  warm  brown  stems  stand  up)  in  the  sun- 


shine of  a  winter's  day,  with  those  of  the  white- 
washed Bramble  for  company.  A  good  group  or 
two  of  these  strong-growing  ornamental  Brambles 
and  Ra.spberries,  if  well  arranged  along  copse 
margins,  or  even  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  now 
too  often  sacred  to  weeds,  might  really  liecome  a 
pleasant  feature  to  have  near  a  country  house. 

LiNARiA  PALLIDA.— This  plant  is  either  a 
pleasure  or  a  curse,  according  to  the  position 
selected  for  it  in  the  garden.  No  greater  pest 
was  ever  unwittingly  associated  with  delicate 
Androsace  or  dainty  Primrose  in  the  rockery  or 
alpine  garden.  Once  it  gains  a  footing  in  good 
deep  so  1  amongst  stones,  and  its  underground 
stolons  begin  to  wander  about  and  crop  up  in 
the  mo.st  unexpected  and  unlikely  places,  and 
many  a  day's  work  is  in  store  for  those  who  feel 
bound  to  get  rid  of  it.  Like  Arabis  and  some  of 
the  Saxifrages,  the  growth  of  this  plant  is  slow 
and  sure  ;  it  overwhelms  everything  less  robust 
than  itself,  and  if  unchecked  in  time  it  will 
smother  u])  and  kill  many  a  rare  plant  in  its 
growth.  There  are  some  plants  very  lovely  in 
themselves  that  are  too  luxuriant  if  unrestricted 
by  artificial  means,  and  others  which  are  really 
beautiful  only  when  starved  into  a  dwarf  and 
floriferous  habit.  This  plant  is  one  of  them,  and 
there  are  others  of  which  the  white  and  rosy 
varieties  of  Thynuis  Serpyllum,  T.  lanuginosus, 
many  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  Sempervivums 
may  serve  generally  as  examples.  For  such 
plants  isolated  mounds,  beds  on  the  Grass,  or 
cemented  pockets  or  niches  in  the  rockery  or 
wall-top  garden  are  essential.  So  planted  they 
are  out  of  danger,  and  are  even  more  beautiful 
than  when  doing  mischief  among  other  things. 

Veronica. 


RAISING  HARD-COATED  SEEDS. 
I  DO  not  know  of  any  tough-coated  seed  that 
conies  up  under  six  weeks,  and  some  lie  in  the 
soil  as  many  months  before  they  germinate. 
Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  seeds  of  this  description 
come  up  best  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Christmas 
Roses,  for  example,  rarely  come  up  unless  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  and  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
raising  tuberous-rooted  Tropffiolunis  when  the 
seeds  were  held  over  till  the  following  year. 
The  soaking  of  seeds  of  this  description  for  some 
hours  previous  to  sowing  has  often  been  recom- 
mended, but  I  have  found  that  I  succeed  just  as 
well  without  doing  so.  My  experience  of  soaking 
seeds  is  that  unless  very  carefully  managed  more 
harm  than  good  is  done,  and  that  a  check  to 
germination  is  more  apt  to  take  place  than  when 
sown  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  the  soil  main- 
tained in  a  uniform  state  as  regards  moisture. 
An  impoitant  detail  in  the  raising  of  such  seeds 
is  covering  them  with  soil  sufficient  to  screen 
them  from  atmospheric  influence.  The  great 
danger  lies  in  the  soil  becoming  dry  during  the 
first  process  of  germination.  When  this  takes 
place  the  seeds  partially  harden,  and  will  then, 
m  spite  of  good  attention,  remain  months  and 
sometimes  a  whole  year  underground  before  they 
come  up.  I  have  seen  Cyclamen  and  other  seeds 
come  up  on  a  rubbish  heap  long  after  the  pots 
had  been  emptied,  and  when  they  h.id  been 
given  up  as  bad. 

My  plan  is  to  well  water  the  soil  before  sowing, 
not  giving  one  heavy  watering,  which  will  render 
it  somewhat  too  close,  but  rather  giving  two  or 
three  moderate  doses  at  intervals  ot  an  hour  or  so. 
Then,  a  moderate  watering  after  sowing  will  en- 
sure moisture  sufficient  to  act  upon  the  tough 
coat  of  the  seeds,  and  thus  induce  them  to  swell. 
If  hard-coated  seeds  treated  in  this  way  are 
examined  a  day  or  two  after  sowing,  they  will  be 
found  to  have  considerably  increased  in  size,  and 
if  from  this  time  they  are  kept  in  an  equable 


state  as  regards  moisture,  they  will  in  due  time 
come  up  freely.  I  have  seen  it  staled  that  Cy- 
clamen seed  will  lie  several  months  before  it 
germinates,  but  I  get  up  95  per  cent,  of  it  in  six 
weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing  without  having 
recourse  to  bottom  heat,  which  from  April  until 
September  is  unnece.ssary.  The  seeds  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  Tropteolums  are  considered  to  be 
unusually  difficult  to  get  up  ;  but  I  have  raised 
them  in  quantity  by  sowing  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
the  following  manner  :  I  well  drained  a  box 
4  inches  deep,  sprinkling  some  soot  on  the  drain- 
age to  keep  out  worms,  and  after  sowing  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned,  1  sunk  the  box  to  within 
1  inch  of  the  rim  in  the  open  air  in  a  shady 
position.  1  should,  however,  state  that  the  box 
was  only  filled  with  soil  to  within  1  inch  of  the 
top,  so  that  the  surface  was  level  with  the  ground 
outside.  The  inch  of  space  thus  left  was  packed 
in  with  Moss  and  covered  with  a  board.  Sown 
in  this  way,  there  was  no  danger  of  the  seeds  be- 
coming at  all  dry.  In  a  general  way  they  did 
not  require  looking  to  more  than  once  till  they 
came  up,  which  was  early  in  September.  When 
the  young  plants  were  well  through  the  soil, 
they  were  removed  to  a  sunny  situation  and 
carefully  attended  to  in  the  way  of  watering,  and 
by  the  commencement  of  winter  they  had  made 
6  inches  of  growth.  The  following  year  they 
were  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  without 
removing  them  from  the  seed  box,  and  most  of 
them  flowered  well.  That  lovely  little  Tropasolum, 
T.  azureuni,  so  rare  in  cultivation  now-a  days,  I 
raised  in  the  same  way,  and  I  feel  certain  that  it 
is  the  only  sure  method  of  doing  so. 

Christmas  Roses  are  long  in  coming  up  ;  under 
the  best  treatment  they  do  not  appear  until  the 
spring  following  that  in  which  they  were  sown. 
They  will  come  up  if  sown  as  above  described, 
but  where  any  quantity  has  to  be  raised,  a  more 
rough-and-readv  method  may  be  successfully 
employed.  A  piece  of  good  friable  ground  on  a 
north  border  should  be  prepared  and  watered  ; 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
covered  half  an  inch  or  more  deep  with  leaf  soil 
made  rather  firm.  Water  gently  and  cover  up 
several  inches  deep  with  Cocoa  fibre,  or  witli 
anything  that  will  ward  oft'  the  summer  hea', 
which  is  the  thing  to  guard  against  till  autumn. 
During  a  very  hot  time  a  little  attention  in  the 
way  of  watering  may  be  necessary,  and  in  March, 
or  later,  according  to  the  season,  the  young 
plants  will  appear  almost  all  at  once.  The  covtr- 
ing  may  then  be  gradually  removed.  Where 
this  way  of  sowing  is  resorted  to,  it  is  well  to 
mix  a  little  soot  with  the  soil,  as  that  keejis 
down  worms,  which  are  sure  to  be  attracted  in 
numbers  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  however 
useful  they  may  be  as  draining  agents,  they  are 
not  wanted  amongst  seedlings  and  cuttings. 
Hepaticas,  which  have  hard  seetls,  may  be  raised 
in  this  way,  and  the  Gentians  can  scarcely  be 
relied  on  to  come  up  by  any  other  method. 
Perhaps  the  hardest  coated  seed  produced  by  a 
soft-wooded  plant  is  that  of  the  Canna,  and 
soaking  in  warm  water  for  twelve  hours  before 
sowing  is,  I  think,  in  its  case  conducive  to 
success.  Cannas,  however,  require  a  strong 
bottom-heat  to  bring  them  up ;  they  rarely 
germinate  with  freedom  under  cool  treatment. 

Palm  seeds  are  amongst  those  that  require 
careful  handling,  and  the  germination  of  many 
of  them  is  much  assisted  by  having  a  portion  of 
the  tough  coat  pared  off.  Everlasting  Peas  do 
not  come  up  very  readily,  and  the  pure  \\hite 
one  seems  to  be  more  difficult  to  induce  to  grow 
than  an_v,  if  I  except  the  new  scarlet  Lathyru.s 
Drummondi,  which  I  hope  some  reader  of  Thk 
Garden  will  give  me  a  hint  as  to  its  successful 
germination.  The  seeds  are  small  and  almost 
stony  as  regards  hardness.     Up  to  the  present 
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this  has  baffled  me,  and  I  think  that  it  is  one  of   coloured  Everlasting  Pea  is  known  to  all,  but  there 
those  thin"s  Ihat  will  only  come  up  if  sown  as   are  some  varieties  of  it  a  little  larger  and  deeper- 
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soon  as  ripe. 


J.  C.  B. 


coloured  than  the  typo — the  results  of  selection. 
-R.  D. 


ROD. 


Garden  in  the  House. 


binding.  In  halls  a  beautiful  effect  is  produced 
by  placing  these  transparencies  against  the  side- 
lights of  the  hall  door.  Where  the  side-lights 
each  consist  of  only  a  single  pane,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  place  a  single  transparency  against  each, 
filling  up  the  entire  space,  and  thus  affording 
ample  scope  for  a  free  arrangement  of  Ferns, 
Grasses,  and  leaves,  while  the  effect  of  the  light 
passing  through  the  rich  autumnal  colours  is  very 


THE  DIVININt; 

There  are  still  people  who  doubt  the  power  of  the 
divining  rod  to  find  water,  but  it  is  a  fact,  never- 
theless, that  wherever  John  Mullens  sticks  his 
peg  there  water  will  be  found,  although  scien- 
tific people  had  previously  declared  that  "owing 
to  the  lie  of  the  strata  no  water  could  possibly 
collect  at  the  spot  indicated."  "  Xow,  then,"  I 
said  to  an  experienced  engineer  and  a  constructor 
of  reservoirs,  "what  have  you  got  to  say  now?" 
when  the  water  appeared  where  he  had  never 
thought  of  looking  for  it.     His  reply  was,  "  Well, 

I  am  fairly  puzzled."     Now  is  the  time  to  test  the        .      ,  ■         .     ,        .    ■     t-,     .       ,  V,       ,  •        '  ±^  i  •         111        "     ii      „  i   ,„„„,■„  „,«,(- 

"  water-witch,"  as  the  people  about  Grantham  call  Pot  ed  m  .S-inch  pots  in  September  and  kept  m  a  the  early  sowings  had  been  gathered,  was  in  most 
John  Mullens,  where  he  has  done  so  much  good  >^^old  frame  may  be  brought  on  in  convenient  parts  of  England  cut  short  by  dry  weatherin  a 
work.      As  he  told   the  writer  once— in  a  wet    batches  in  a  moderate  greenhouse  temperature,  so    way  that  dojs  not  often  occur 


SOLOMON'S  SEA.L  INDOORS. 
As  pot  plants  for  indoor  decoration  in  late  winter  j  fine.  Leaves  so  arranged  will  preserve  their  beauty 
and  early  spring   nothing  is   more  useful    than    during  the  whole  of  the  winter, 
this  graceful  wood-plant.     Its  singular  nobility,  j 

Kitchen  Garden. 

PEAS   IX   DRY  WEATHER. 

Six  or  eight  crowns  ■  L.vst  summer  the  Pea  crop,  after  the  produce  of 


refinement,  and  delicac)',  both  of  form  and  colour- 
ing, make  it  highly  suitable  as  a  room  ornament. 
Flowered  under  glass,  its  leaves  are  more  tender 
in  colouring,  an<l  the  s!ems  rather  slighter  than 
in  the  natural  outdoor  state. 


season    one  can    find    springs 

almost  anywhere,  but  in  a  dry 

season     only   the     permanent 

springs    run,    and     when    he 

found    them    people   believed 

him.     His  proceedings  when  in 

search  of  water  are  frightfully 

unscientific.      Armed  with  his 

Hazel  or  Thorn  twig,  John  is 

always  ready  to  prospect  any 

piece  of  ground  at  a  moment's 

notice,  and  the  way  in  which 

the  twig  whips  sharjjly  round 

and  stands  stitHy  erect  above 

a  running  current  of  water  is 

really  the  best  thing  in  magic 

I  have  ever  seen.    There  was  a 

tradition  here  that  an  ancient 

culvert  e.Kisted  some  where  near 

the  house,  and  that  it  had  some 

connection    with    the   drains, 

but   it   could    not    be   found, 

although  it  had  been  searched 

for  manyatime.    John  Mullens 

found  it  in  less  than  five  minutes 

and  set  it  out  from  end  to  end, 

and  a  grating  ventilator  now 

marks   where    he    placed    his 

middle  peg  exactly  aliove  the 

brick  arch.     He  has,  I  believe, 

been  alsoemploy  ed  succe.ssfully 

in  similar  work  by  some  of  the 

London   sanitaiy    authorities. 

Allow  me  to  propose  that  Mr. 

Mullens  give  a  demonstration 

before  the  ])ublic  at  some  great 

flower  show.     What  an  attrac- 
tion the  "water-witch"  would 

be  !     I  would   suggest  that  a 

running  current  of  water  un- 
der  dug  or   ploughed  ground 

should    be    provided   for   the 

occasion,  as  if  newly  laid  dow  n 

on  Grass  land  the  drain  would 

be  seen — Mullens  to  find  it  and  ,  1      m 

peg  it  out.     My  impression  is  that  natural  sjnings    as  to  flower  Ironi   (.'hr.stma->  onward,      iheen- 

or    drains    consisting  of    earthenware  pipes  are  :  graving  shows  a  polful  so  treated  in  an  old  em- 

sooner    detected    by   the   twig   than    iron    water  I  bossed  Venetian  copper  bucket. 

pipes  ;  although  when  Mullens  was  here  he  was  ]  _ ■ 

Leaf  ornaments  for  window  screens. — The 
following  may  afford  amusement  and  pleasure  to 
those  who  take  a  delight  in  domestic  decorttions  : 
An  exquisite  transparency  may  be  made  by 
arranging  pressed  Fern  or  other  handsome  leaves 
on  a  pane  of  window  glass,  laying  another  pane  of 


folomon's  Seal  as  a  1  k  in  pi. ml.      Ei  ^1  .w 


[iDEK  from  a  photograiJli, 


so"  frequentlystumbling  over  the  numerous  iron 
mains  and  branches  from  the  reservoirs,  which  he 
found  almost  in  every  case,  that  our  water-man 
had  to  follow  and  mark  these  to  afterwards  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  natural  springs. 

S.  W. 


Everlasting  Peas. — Of  these  there  are  several 
fine  forms,  and  foremost  among  them  must  be  put 
Lathyrus  grandillorus.      It    is   a   very   handsome 


111  the  southern 
jiuities  the  rows  were  liter- 
ally burnt  up  before  the  con- 
tents of  the  pods  had  reached 
ne.uly  their  proper  size,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  July  in 
many  places  Peas  were  over. 
The  parched  condition  of  the 
groyind  and  recent  intense  sua 
iieat  make  it  look  as  if  the 
present  season,  so  far  as  relates 
to  Peas,  is  about  to  be  a  repe- 
tition of  the  last.  There  is  no 
vegetable  of  which  gardeners 
lind  it  more  necessary  to  keep 
up  a  continuous  supply  for  as 
long  a  season  as  possible  than 
Peas.  Those  who  have  had 
to  grow  vegetibles  will  not 
require  to  be  told  that  there  is 
even  more  difference  in  the 
length  of  time  during  which 
the  Pea  crop  can  be  made  to 
hold  out  in  autumn  in  some 
places  than  there  is  in  the  time 
when  the  earliest  Peas  come 
in.  The  character  of  the  soil 
has  doubtless  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  this,  for  in  some  jiaits  of 
the  kingdom,  under  ordinary 
cultivation,  mildew  sets  in 
early  to  such  anexteut  that  late 
Peas  are  unobtainable.  1  n  old 
gardens,  wdiere  the  soil  is  light 
and  dry  and  contains  much 
humus,  in  addition  to  being 
over-sheltered,  mildew  finds 
the  conditions  most  favourable 
to  its  development.  In  places 
so  circumstanced  the  crop  is 
generally  over  long  before  it 
conies  to  an  end  in  localities 
more  suited  to  the  growth  of  Peas.  "V  et  some- 
thing may  be  done  to  lengthen  the  supply,  even 
where  soil  aud  other  matters  are  not  tavourable. 
Plants  that  are  subject  to  fungoid  growths  are 
less  liable  to  their  attacks  when  vigorous  than 
when  weak,  and  therefore  the  best  way  of  prevent- 
ing their  attacks  is  to  take  means  to  secure  strong 
healthy  growth. 

Peas  are  deep  rooters,  pushing  their  roots  much 


the  same  size  over  it  and  binding  the  edge  with    lower  down  than  many  plants,  and  consetpiently 


ibbon,  thus  leaving  the  group  imiirisoned  be- 
tween them.  Use  gum-tragacanth  in  putting  on 
the   binding.     It  is  well  to_put  a  nanow  strip  of 


.species,  with   flowers  much  larger  than  those  of  paper  under  the  ribbon.     The  binding  should  be 

the  ordinary  Everlasting  Pea:  the  standards  are  gummed  all  round  the  edge  of  the  first  pane,  and 

lilac  and  purple  and   the  keel  and  wings  white,  dried,  before  the  leaves  are  arranged ;  then  it  can 

Once  planted,   it  will  endure  for  years,  making  be  neatly  folded   over  the  second    pane  without 

quick  and   rapid  growth  in  spring,  and  flowering  dilficulty.     To  form   the  loop  for  hanging  up  the 

exrly  and  w  ith  great  freedom.     It  is  not  very  par-  transparency,  paste  a  binding  of  galloon  along  the 

ticular  as  to  soil,  but  a  somewhat  open  sunny  spot  edge,   leaving  a  'J-inch   loop   free   in   the  centre, 

should  be  devoted  to  it.    The  common  bright  rose-  afterwards  to  be  pulled  through  a  little  slit  in  the 


they  require  the  suil  tn  be  loosened  deeply.  In 
common  with  other  things  that  make  much  growth 
in  a  little  time,  they  cannot  be  kept  moving  Ireely 
in  poor  ground.  To  enable  them  to  succeed  in  a 
hot  dry  summer  their  roots  must  find  fiiod  wliere- 
ever  they  penetrate,  forthongh  it  is  the  numerous 
lateral  fibres  emitted  from  the  main  descending 
roots  that  principally  sustain  the  plants,  still  the 
deeper  the  latter  are  induced  to  descend,  the  more 
feeding  fibres  they  produce.     The  course  some- 
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times  ii'lviseil  of  f^'rowing  Peas  u-ithout  tiianuro  in 
ground  that  lias  been  manured  for  a  crop  of  some 
kind  tlie  year  before  may  answer  for  early  sowings, 
or  in  new  ground  that  is  more  than  ordinarily  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  Peas.  But  it  is  not  the 
way  to  get  the  )  est  results  in  the  case  of  summer 
and  autumn  crops  where  the  soil  is  of  a  light  or 
ordinary  description.  Jly  own  practice  with  all 
except  the  earliest  crop  has  been  to  open  trenches 
similar  to  those  used  for  Celerv,  and  then  to 
dig  in  a  spit  deejer  a  good  dressing  of  ma- 
nure, with  where  the  soil  was  light  3  inches 
or  4  inches  of  marl.  When  the  latter  was 
unobtainable,  clay  pulverised  by  exposure  was 
substituted.  This  with  thin  sowing,  and  the 
rows  far  enough  apart  proportionate  to  the 
height  to  which  the  varieties  grow,  good  soak- 
ings  with  water  during  dry  spells  and  mulch- 
ings with  litter  for  about  half  a  yard  on  each 
side  of  the  rows,  will  keep  Peas  growing  in  hot 
dry  seasons  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them 
to  ward  otf  the  attacks  off  mildew,  and  secure  a 
supply  much  liter  than  could  have  been  procured 
under  the  oi'dinaiy  course  of  cultivation. 

One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  in  Pea  growing 
is  thick  sowing  ;  where  too  much  crowded  in  the 
rows  it  is  scarcely  possible,  even  with  the  help  of 
water,  to  keep  the  crops  going  in  dry  seasons  so 
as  to  admit  of  their  lasting  out  as  they  should  do. 
The  roots  crowded  together  as  they  are  under 
such  conditions  have  not  enough  good  material 
within  their  reach  to  maintain  growth,  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  crop,  such  as  it  is,  comes  in 
all  together.  I  liave  said  nothing  about  the  differ- 
ence that  there  is  in  the  quality  of  Peas  that  have 
been  grown  freely  and  others  produced  under 
opposite  conditions,  but  I  may  add  that  even  the 
best  varieties  when  imlifferently  grown  are  hard 
and  often  very  deficient  in  flavour.  T.  B. 

Late  French  Beans. — An  early  kind  of 
dwarf  habit,  such  as  Newington  \Vonder  or 
Osborn's  Forcing,  planted  now  will  probably 
prove  useful  in  the  autumn  if  (he  frost  should  cut 
off  the  Scarlet  Runners.  They  should  be  planted 
on  a  warm  south  border,  where  it  would  be  easy  to 
shelter  them  if  required.  By  the  aid  of  an  old 
canvas  blind  I  have  often  kept  this  late-planted 
crop  of  dwarf  Beans  going  till  quite  late  in  the 
autumn.  A  slight  framework  of  lath  should  be 
erected  just  before  frost  is  expected,  and  an  old 
blind  or  one  of  Brifctain's  nets  may  be  drawn  over 
it  at  night,  and  removed  in  the  morning  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  A  very  slight  covering  sutiices  to 
shelter  tender  things  from  early  autumn  frosts. — 
E.  Hoiiii.w. 

Summer-sown  Carrots. —|I  was  pleased  to 
read  Mr.  Hobday's  note  respecting  Horn  Carrots. 
Gardeners,  with  their  constant  succes.sion  of  crops 
and  ample  help  in  the  way  of  labour,  can  easily 
find  a  patch  of  soil,  if  but  half  a  rod  in  extent, 
upon  which  to  make  a  sowing  of  Carrot  seed 
now,  and  they  b,i\e  themselve.s  to  blame  if  from 
the  middle  of  October  till  tlie  end  of  the  year  they 
have  not  a  liberal  supply  of  delicious  young  Car- 
rots, as  well  as  a  stock  of  larger  ones  for  winter 
use.  But  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  market 
gardenei-s  fa\-oured  with  rich,  light  soil  do  not 
strive  to  obtain  a  good  c'roi)  of  tliese  for  the 
autumn.  Just  now,  when  early  Potatoes  are  being 
t4ken  up,  the  soil  is  left  in  admirable  condition 
for  receiving  Carrot  .seed,  and  a  few  pound.s  mixed 
well  with  sand  and  sown  thinly  in  drills  10  inches 
apart  might  yield  a  very  profitable  crop.  It  seems 
certain  that  we  shall  have  plenty  of  all  the  Cab- 
bage and  Broccoli  tribe,  for  plants  of  these  have 
been  put  out  largely  and  are  doing  well.  The  re- 
sult, doubtless,  will  be  a  glut  of  hardy  vegetables 
in  the  markot.  On  the  other  band,  small  Carrot.s, 
clean,  young,  and  tender,  would  cost  little  to 
bunch,  and,  compared  with  C'abbages,  would  not 
be  very  bulky  to  market.  Moreover,  a  Carrot 
crop  so  short  a  time  on  the  ground  would  not 
absorb  one  tithe  of  the  nutriment  from  the  soil 
that  Cabbages  would  do  ;  hence  all  round  it  docs 


®cem  as  if  summer-sown  Carrots  would  prove  a 
capital  crop.  Add  to  these  winter  Spinach,  sown 
early.  Rosette  Coleworts,  neat,  firm,  medium-sized 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  good  late  ( 'aulitlowers,  and 
really  high  class  vegetables  are  ensured. — A.  D. 


PEA  TRIALS. 
I.M  the  following  trials,  made  in  Ohio,  the  Peas 
were  sown  on  May  2  in  drills  .')  feet  apart.  The 
seed  was  placed  ;?  inches  apart  in  tlie  row  and 
covered  wdth  .3  inches  of  soil.  The  season  was 
very  favourable,  especially  in  the  earlier  part ; 
hence  the  record  of  nearly  all  of  the  early  varie- 
ties was  uncommonly  good.  The  following  table 
is  intended  to  show  the  comparative  earliness 
of  the  varieties  named.  It  does  not  show  the  first 
mature  pods  found  upon  the  plants  of  any  variety, 
but  shows  how  many  pods  were  fit  to  pick  at  a 
given  date.  The  first  [licking  was  made  in  every 
case  before  any  of  the  Peas  were  too  hard  to  use, 
and  all  the  pods  mature  enough  to  pick  at  that 
time  were  taken.  In  fact,  the  pickings  were  made 
just  as  though  the  Peas  were  intended  for  market 
or  table  use.  This  method  shows  just  what  it  is 
desirable  to  know  about  any  variety,  viz.,  the 
length  of  season  and  time  of  largest  picking.  Ac- 
cording to  this  method,  the  earliest  variety  is  the 


Name  of  variety. 
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American  Wonder    

Andes  

Bliss'  Abundance 

Bliss'  Everbearing    

Carter's  Premium  Gem 

Cleveland's  Rural  New  Yorker    . . . . 

Champion  of  England    

Dwarf  Champion  of  England  

Dwarf  Marrowfat      

Early  Daniel  O'Rourke 

Extra  Early  (Everitf  s)  

Extra  Early  (Benson  &  Co.'s) 

Extra  Early  (Ferry  &  Co.'s) 

Extra  Eirly  (Burpee  &  Co  's)   

^-'xtra  Early  (Vick's)    

Extra  Early  Philadelphia 

Express    

Early  Pearl 

Excelt-ior 

iFirst  in  the  Market 

iFirstand  Best  

First  and  Best  (Hiram  &  Co.'s) 

jFirstof  All 

Family  G.irden 

lOardcn  Pride 

^Hi.rsfi.rd'.s  M;irket  Garden    

Cru-;.s  Iiiiinjrial  and  Cljiimpion 

lloi^kin's  \'ci munh  Wuuder  

Improved  Stratagem  

Kentish  lavicta    

Landrcth's  ExIim  Early 

.McLean's  Little  Gem 

McLean's  Advancer 

\laudS 

Marrowfat  

Cross  uf  American  Wonder  and  Sun- 
rise     

Now  Atlantic. 

No.  10  

New  Pride  of  the  Market 

;  Pride  of  the  Market 

I  Prince  of  Wales 

I  Perpetual    

Hiv.a 

'  "t.i  of  June 

J  ci  atagem   

(.Stratagem  (Kural  New  Yorker)  ... 

|stratageni  (Livingston's) 

jJSniilax      

I  Tom  Thumb    

I  Telephone  (Livingston's) 

Telephone  (Landreth's) 

Vick's  New  Dwarf   

,  Wni.  Hurst 

,  Yorkshire  Hero 
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one  that  shows  the  greatest  number  of  pods  at  the 
first  picking  and  yields  its  crop  in  the  .shortest 
time.     The  season   being   less  favourable  for  the 


late  than  the  early  sorts,  the  former  do  not  make 
as  good  a  shelving,  comparatively,  as  the  latter. 
The  length  of  season  or  number  of  days  in  bear- 
ing given  is  undoubtedly  too  long  for  some  of 
the  early  sorts  and  too  short  for  some  of  the  late, 
but  the  length  of  season  seems  to  be  quite  variable 
with  most  varieties,  and  is  inlluenced  greatly  by 
the  weather,  depth  of  planting,  and  time  of  plant- 
ing. Before  the  picking  was  commenced  twenty- 
five  plants  were  counted  otf  in  each  row,  and  the 
same  plants  picked  from  each  time. 

In  the  next  table  is  given  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pods  picked  from  twenty-five  jjlants,  also 
the  number  of  Peas.  It  will  be  .seen  that  the 
relative  weight  of  shelled  Peas  is  much  smaller  in 
the  smooth  than  in  the  wrinkled  sorts,  being  from 
1.")  to  '20  per  cent,  greater  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  early 
wrinkled  sorts  ;  but  even  they  stand  higher  than 
the  smooth  varieties.  In  some  of  the  late  sorts 
the  shelled  Peas  weigh  more  than  the  empty  pods, 
but  in  some  of  the  smooth  early  sorts  the  weight 
of  empty  pods  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
shelled  Peas. 
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American  Wonder    

Andes   

Bliss'  Abundance 

Bliss'  Everbearing    

Carter's  Premium  Gem 

Cleveland's  Rural  New  'i'crker    . . . . 

Dwarf  Chr.mpion  of  England  

Dwarf  Marrowfat 

Early  Daniel  <")'Ronrke  

Kxtra  Early  (Everitfs) 

Rxtra  Early  (Benson  &  Co.'s) 

Extra  Early  (Fetry  &  Co.'s) 

Ex'ra  Early  (Burpee  k  Co.'s) 

Fxtra  Errly  (Vick's)    

Extra  Early  Pliiladelpliia 

Kxpress   

Early  Pearl 

Excelsior 

First  in  the  Market 

First  and  Best  

First  and  Best  (Hiram  &  Co.'s)  . . . . 

First  of  All 

Family  Garden 

Garden  Pride 

Horsford's  Market  Garden    

Cross  Imperial  and  Champion 

Hoskin's  Vermont  Wonder  

Improved  Stratagem  

Kenti-sh  Invicta    

Landreth's  Extra  Early 

McLean's  Little  Gem 

McLean's  Advancer 

Maud  S 

Marrowfat  

Cross  of  American  Wonder  and  Sun 

rise    

New  Atlantic 

No.  10  

New  Pride  of  the  Market 

Piide  of  the  Market    

Prince  of  Wales 

Rival 

17th  of  June 

Stratagem  

Stratagem  (Landrcth's) 

Stratagem  (Livingston's)  

Smilax 

Tom  Thumb  

Telephone  (Livingstori  'a)   

Telephone  (Landreth's) 

Vick's  New  L)waTf 

Wm.  Hurst 

Yorkshire  Hero    


1.17,  739 
370  1302 
67S  1934 
411  1419 
234  10: 
ItiO  814 
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Of  the  early  sorts.  Cleveland's  Rural  New  Yorker 
Everitt's,  Maule's,  Ferry's  and  Vick's  Extra  Ear- 
lies,  Ferry's  and  Sibley's  First  and  Best,  Hender- 
son's First  of  All,  Livingston's  First  in  the  Market, 
Early  Pearl,  Eaily  Philadelphia,  Excelsior,  Land- 
reth's Extra  Early,  and  17th  of  June  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  Some  of  them  may  have  been 
grown  with  greater  care  than  others,  but  all  of 
those  named  show  careful  selection,  and  all  that 
is  c'airacd  for  them  as  to  earliness  is  true.     Bur 
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pee's  Extra  Early  wa?  quite  different  from  the 
others,  being  taller  and  more  productive,  but  nine 
days  later.  It  was  the  same  as  a  variety  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  Early  Philadelphia  from 
the  same  source.  Stratagem  maintains  its  reputa- 
tion, and  Alexander's  Improved  Stratagem  seems 
really  to  be  an  improvement,  so  far  as  productive- 
ness is  concerned,  ^'ick"s  New  Dwarf  is  promis- 
ing, and  may  prove  to  be  superior  to  American 
Wonder.  Bli.ss'  Abundance  is  an  excellent  variety, 
but  Bliss'  Everbearing  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  only 
fairly  productive,  and  yields  its  crop  at  two  pick- 
ings. For  a  varifty  that  continues  long  in  bearing 
and  yields  heavily,  Horsford's  Market  (warden 
seems  to  have  no  superior.  It  i.s  unrivalled  for 
family  use.  Smilax  is  very  promising,  also  Early 
Pearl,  if  upon  further  trial  it  should  prove  to  be 
as  early  as  it  appears  to  be. 


TOMATO  TRIALS. 

In  the  following  trials  the  seed  was  sown  on  a  hot- 
bed on  April  20.  The  plants  were  once  trans- 
planted and  put  in  their  fruiting  quarters  on 
June  2.  The  Tomato  is  quite  variable  as  to  earli- 
ness  ;  the  variety  that  is  earliest  one  season  may 
not  be  so  the  next.  It  will  be  seen  that  Acme 
seed  taken  from  the  first  ripe  fruit  produced 
plants  that  gave  fruit  earlier  than  that  taken  from 
the  last  rijie  fruit.  Doubtless,  the  plan  of  saving 
seed  from  the  first  good  fruit,  or  from  plants  that 
give  the  most  early  fruit,  is  a  good  one.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  finest,  if  not  the  earliest, 
fruit  is  secured  by  this  method  of  selection.  There 
was  no  difference  observed  between  seed  saved 
from  fruit  affected  by  rot  and  that  saved  from 
sound  fruit.  Seed  saved  from  green  fruit  failed  to 
germinate. 
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Advance  is  rather  larger  and  not  so  rough  as 
the  Alpha,  but  not  large  and  smooth  enough  to  be- 
come a  profitable  market  variety.  Climax  is  a  fine 
smooth-fruited  kind,  much  resembling  Favourite. 
Cardinal  has  fruit  of  good  form  and  colour,  but  it 
rots  quite  as  badly  as  Acme.  It  is  not  superior  to 
that  variety,  except  for  markets  where  its  colour 
is  in  its  favour.  Market  Champion  resembles 
Cardinal,  and,  whether  identical  or  not,  is  a  fine 


variety  or  strain.  Optimus  i-esembles  Perfection 
in  colour,  and  may  be  identical  with  that  variety. 
Of  Precursor  the  fruit  is  quite  irregular,  and 
scarcely  better  than  that  of  Canada  Victor.  Of 
Rochester  the  fruit  is  quite  large,  but  somewhat 
irregular,  and  ripens  unevenly.  Standard  Market 
and  Shipping  regular  and  smooth,  but  resembling 
Perfection.  The  new  Tree  Tomato  is  identical 
with  the  Upright  Red  ;  its  fiuit  is  too  rough  and 
late.  Wonder  of  Italy  is  small  and  worthless. — 
Ohio  Ex-perimetUal  Sfatiot). 


THE  RIDGE  CUCUMBER. 

This  is  a  crop  which  often  repays  a  little  attention. 
Up  till  the  time  of  writing,  the  present  season  has 
not  been  very  favourable  to  its  growth.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  month  of  June  the  temperature, 
especially  at  nights,  was  too  low  for  any  real  progress. 
The  last  few  days  of  the  month  and  the  early  dajs  of 
.July  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  scorchingly  hot. 
On  the  whole,  however,  where  the  plants  were  fairly 
well  established  before  the  spell  of  hot  weather,  and 
have  been  looked  to  since  its  commencement,  there 
are  marked  signs  of  better  growth. 

Where  the  plants  are  not  at  once  available,  or 
already  planted  out,  it  will  be  too  late  in  the  season 
for  much  to  be  done  during  the  present  j'ear,  but 
where  the  plants  have  been  grown  and  are  placed  by 
this  time  in  the  open,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
subsequent  treatment.  With  regard  to  raising  the 
plants  from  seed,  the  precise  time  at  which  the  seed 
is  sown  must  be  to  some  extent  governed  by  circum- 
stances, and  also  by  the  situati-'U  for  which  the  plants 
are  ultimately  intended.  Frost  is  the  great  enemy  to 
be  guarded  against ;  therefore  it  is  useless  to  set  them 
out  until  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  hope  that  the 
frosts  are  past  for  the  season.  Earlier  than  the 
middle  of  June  for  most  positions  I  could  not  recom- 
mend for  planting  out.  To  obtain  strong  plants  by 
this  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  sow  under  glass  dur- 
ing April.  The  way  I  generally  procted  is  to  plunge 
some  broad  pans  or  boxes,  3  inches  to  4  inches  in 
depth,  into  a  partly  spent  hotbed,  and  sow  the  seeds 
singly  in  these  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to  allow 
of  room  for  rooting  and  subsequent  removal  without 
disturbing  the  soil  round  the  plants.  The  boxes  or 
pans  should,  howevt  r,  be  drained,  as  the  free  escape 
of  superfluous  moisture  is  a  great  point  towards  secur- 
ing healthy  plants.  As  the  season  advances  I  remove 
the  glass  entirely  during  the  dayt'me,  and  for  the 
last  week  or  so  before  planting  out  leave  no  protec- 
tion but  that  of  the  frame  itself. 

In  planting  out,  the  sehction  of  the  site  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  labour  requisite  to 
cultivate  the  crop  successfully.  With  such  a  mois- 
ture loving  plant  as  the  Cucumber,  little  or  nothing 
can  be  done  if  there  is  not  easy  access  to  water  in 
one  form  or  another.  A  favourite  spot  of  mine  for 
raising  ridge  Cucumbers  used  to  be  some  small  beds 
in  a  back  garden.  These  patches  of  soil  sloped  con- 
siderably to  the  south-east,  and  along  the  bottom  of 
them  there  was  a  small  mill  si  ream,  which,  duriu';; 
the  hottest  si-ason,  afforded  a  supply  of  water.  On 
the  north  and  west  on  hia^her  ground  there  was  a 
small  copipice,  which  afforded  capital  shelter.  To- 
wards the  stream  the  soil  was  too  moist  to  produce 
ordinary  garden  crops  to  perfection,  if  I  except 
Runner  Eeans,  which  did  remarkably  well;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  WaS  about  the  best  spot  for  raising 
riJge  Cucumber.s  that  I  have  met  with.  In  such 
a  position,  however,  it  was  important  that  the 
ground  should  be  ridged,  otherwise  the  drainage 
would  not  have  been  sufficient.  It  is  not  al- 
ways one  has  the  command  of  a  place  so  naturally 
favoured,  and  this  season  I  am  obliged  to  grow 
my  Cucumbers  on  a  spot  in  many  respects  just 
the  reverse.  The  situation  is  high,  the  soil  incapable 
of  long  retaining  moisture,  and  the  water  has  to  be 
raised  from  a  well.  The  best  way  for  such  sites  I 
find  to  be  to  place  some  well-rotted  manure  in  a 
trench,  and  cover  it  with  soil  (i  inches  in  depth, 
finishing  off  the  soil  at  about  the  general  level.  If  I 
deviate  at  all  from  this,  I  would  prefer  to  have  it 
below  rather  than  above  the  surrounding  soil,  as  to 
attempt  to  grow  ridge  Cucumbers  on  a  ridge  in  such 
places  wotdd  be  an  error.     This  season,  however,  I 


have  had  no  opportunily  of  trenching  the  ground  in 
this  way,  es  the  only  place  I  had  available  was  one 
which  has  all  the  spring  beei  occupied  as  an  old 
C.ibbage  bed,  necessitatecl  by  my  young  plants  being 
killed  by  the  winter's  frosts.  To  economise  the  space, 
I  have  loosened  the  soil  as  deeply  as  possible  in  spots 
some  IS  inches  or  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  worked  it 
down  to  a  fine  tilth.  In  the  centre  of  these  spots  I 
have  placed  my  plants  acd  worked  in  rotted  manure 
round  the  margins  of  the  little  circular  patches.  In 
this  way  I  have  bicn  able  to  save  some  of  the 
Cabbage  beds  in  the  spaces  between  the  plants,  but 
they  will,  of  course,  be  removed  as  the  Cucumber 
plants  grow  on  and  need  the  room.  I  have  my 
earliest  row  of  Celery  at  one  end  of  this  bed.  As 
raising  water  directly  from  a  well  and  app'ying  it  at 
once  to  the  jjlants  did  not  commend  itself  to  me,  I 
have  placed  a  large  wooden  trough  in  a  convenient 
p(jsiti"n  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  into  this  have 
thrown  several  pailfols  of  solid  excreta  from  the  ]  ig- 
stye — the  same  kind  of  thing  from  the  sheep-fold 
would  be  quite  as  desirable  if  to  be  had — and  with 
tids  I  daily  mix  enough  water  to  supply  my  Cucum- 
bers, Celery,  and  other  plants  which  require  stimu- 
lating. 

The  actual  outcome  will,  of  course,  depend  much 
upon  the  season,  and  the  treatment  will  have  to  be 
varied  accordingly,  but  unless  the  weather  has  bon 
very  abnormal  I  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  fair 
return  for  the  trouble  expended  upon  it.  In  growing 
ridge  Cucumbers,  as  with  others,  there  is  very  much 
to  be  gained  by  pegging  down  at  the  joints,  and  in 
thus  gttting  them  to  take  anew  hold  ujon  the  so'l. 
When  a  p!  int  has  to  depend  upon  a  single  root,  it  is 
seldom  ic  pro -luces  a  very  heavy  crop.  D. 


ooOS.— White  Cucumbers  (.-1.  N.,  p.  22).— 
Cucumbers  are  not  aquatic  ;  consequently  their 
roots  under  ordinary  cukure,  do  net  require  water 
every  day.  Your  temperatures  being  right,  the 
deficiency  in  chlorophyll  or  colouring  matter  may 
be  due  to  incessant  watering,  combined  with 
insufficient  food.  This,  however,  is  only  conjec- 
ture, as  you  omit  the  most  important  part  of  your 
case,  viz.,  the  compost  in  wdiich  they  are  struggling 
for  existence  and  the  mode  of  culture,  whether  in 
pots  or  on  hills,  in  frames  or  a  Cucumber  house 
proper.  Read  notes  on  Cucumbers  in  thi.s  week's 
calendar,  and  if  the  remarks  therein  contained 
do  not  help  you,  examine  the  bed,  as  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  soil  has  becom  .^  sour,  and  the 
roots  are  unhealthy  and  incapable  of  performing 
their  duty.  Should  this  jirove  to  be  the  case,  cut 
off  all  the  imperfect  fruit,  thin  out  the  Vines  and 
a  few  of  the  aged  leaves  to  make  room  for  fresh 
young  growths,  cleanse  and  limewash  the  structure. 
Meantime,  prepare  fresh  compost,  consisting  of 
medium  turfy  loam,  say  five  parts,  rough  char- 
coal one  part,  and  old  lime  rubble  one  part ;  mix 
thoroughly,  and  place  it  in  the  sun  to  warm  and 
sweeten.  When  ready  for  use  remove  the  mulch- 
ing, also  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can  be  taken 
away  witli  safety,  and  top-dress  with  a  layer 
2  inches  in  thickness;  make  this  firm,  and  water 
rather  sparingly  until  the  roots  have  taken  hold 
of  it.  Renovate  the  fermenting  material  with  Oak 
leaves,  if  available,  to  prevent  the  bottom  heat 
from  sinking  below  SO",  shade  slightly  if  the  plants 
.show  siiUS  of  flagging,  and  .'syringe  twice  a  day 
nilh  warm  soft  water.  Avoid  the  use  of  all  animal 
manure,  but  stimulate  the  foliage  and  roots  by 
syringing  every  part  of  the  house  three  times  a 
week  with  very  weak  soot  water,  and  give  diluted 
liquid  when  the  roots  .show  on  the  surface  of  the 
new  compost.  Examination  of  the  old  compost 
having  revealed  the  condition  of  the  roots  and 
drainage,  your  own  judgment  will  be  the  best 
guide  in  giving  water,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  (juality.  Constant  saturation  of  the  soil  and 
daily  driblets  are  alike  pernicious,  and  heavy 
feeding,  when  roots  are  neither  plentiful  nor 
healthy,  is  worse  than  useless.  Therefore  to  avoid 
these  extremes  water  copiously  when  this  element 
is  needed,  ply  the  syringe  freely  on  non- watering 
(lays,  and  grow  the  plants  without  shading  when 
they  are  re-est  ib  ished.  If  any  of  the  compost 
lemalns  over,  cover  it  up  with  fresh  stable  manure 
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for  future  use,  as  all  mixtures  of  this  kind  improve 
by  keeping.  Soot  water  is  an  excellent  insecticide 
and  stimulant  when  used  in  moderation,  but,  like 
all  other  powerful  fertilisers,  burns  the  foliage  and 
roots  when  applied  too  strong  and  frequently.  Old 
soot  which  has  been  kept  for  a  time  is  less  fiery 
than  new,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  preferred. 
Half  a  peck  placed  in  a  ba:^,  and  sunk  in  a  tank 
containing,  say,  one  hundred  gallons,  will  make  a 
supply  which  should  be  diluted  for  a  few  days  at 
lirst,  but  when  the  tank  has  been  once  or  twice 
tilled  up,  it  may  be  used  without  the  addition  of 
pure  water. — W.  Coleman,  East  nor  Castle,  Led- 
bunj. 

The  reason  why  "  A.  N.'s  "  Cucumbers  be- 
come white  is  probal^ly  because  seeds  of  the  white 
orcream  coloured  variety  have  been  planted.  White 
Cucumbers  a'e  seldom  produced  on  plants  consist- 
ing of  the  ordinary  green-fruited  varieties. — J.  D. 


Ferns. 


INDOOR  FERNERIES. 
Ix  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  an  indoor 
fernery,   there  is  abundant  scope  for  the  exercise 
of   taste  and   skill.     There  is  no  class  of  plants 
which  submits  so  readily  to  such  a  variety  of  dis- 
similar conditions  as  Ferns,  and  the  question  of 
temperature  has  less  significancy   in   their  case 
than  in  that  of  most  plants.     It  is  true  that  to 
grow  some  species  care  must   bo  exercised,   but 
many  of  the  so-called  stove  Ferns  will  succeed  in 
a  warm  greenhouse,  and  all  the  greenhouse  species 
will  flourish  in  a  warm  house.     Even  hardy  Ferns 
will  acquire  a  freshness  of  tint  under  glass  which 
does  not  always  belong  to  them  in  the  open  air. 
Most  Ferns  are  considered   to  do  best  in  a  shady 
position.     To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  more  shade  tlian    is  necessary 
is  frequently  given   them,   especially  if  we  want 
any  of  the  fronds  for  bouquet  making  or  for  mix- 
ing with  ilowers,   or  if  wo  wish  at  any  time   to 
move  the  plants  out  of  tlie  house  in  which   tliey 
grow,  which  most  people  do  at  some  time  or  other 
if  grown  in  pots.     Fronds  grown  in  the  shade  in  a 
high  temperature  heavily  laden  witli  moisture  are 
of  no  use  for  cutting,  nor  yet  are  the  plants  grown 
under  such  conditions  of  any  use  for  decorating 
rooms,  for  the  least  blast  of  cold  air  shrivels  up 
the    delicate    pinnules    almost    immediately.     In 
constructing  a  fernery,  we  must  first  take   into 
consideration  what  is  our  aim  and  object.     If  we 
want  plants  to  be  moved  into  the  rooms,  or  fronds 
for  cutting  to  mix  with  flowers,  they  must  have 
plenty  of  light  and  as  low  a  night  temperature  as 
is   consistent   with   healthy   growth.     If,   on    the 
other  hand,  we  simjily  want  to  enjoy  the  plants  as 
they  grow  without  thought  of  removal,  then  the 
natural  system   of  arrangement  is  decidedly  the 
best.     In  such  a  case,  pots  and  tubs  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.     The  fernery  should  be  as  large  and 
as  lofty  as  the  means  will  admit,  for  no  fernery 
will  contain  a  representative  collection  that  does 
not  include  some  of  the  Australian  Tree  Ferns, 
and  these  will  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
siiace  upwards  and  laterally,  for  their  fronds  are 
far-reaching.     In  a  natural  fernery  the  outline  of 
the  beds  and  borders  sliould  have  as  picturcstjue 
a  surface  as  can    ha   given   in   a  limited   space ; 
winding    paths   will    be   formed    of    some   sober 
coloured  material,  cement  being  very  appropriate. 
The  Tree  Ferns  may  be  grouped  in  the  guUic-s  or 
indentations,  and  lower  growing  species  on   the 
banks,  which  may  be  aided  by  naturally  arranged 
rookwork.     This  plan  will  give  more  head  room 
for  tall  species,  and  will  bring  small  kinds  more 
into    prominence.      Mosses    and    other    creeping 
things  will  fill  up  bare  space,  and  cover  all  with  a 
living  natural  growth.     In    making   the   borders 
drainage  is  essential,  and  it  will  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  house  if  a  quiet  pool  can  be  intro- 
duced at  the  base  of  a  mound  of  rock,  down  the 
face  of  which  a  tiny  stream  might  ripple.     Tlicre 
should  be  no  bare  walls  visible;  in  some  way  they 
should  be  clothed  with  suitable  vegetation.    A'irgin 
cork  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose,  but  its 


chief  fault  is  its  lack  of  permanence.  I  have  seen 
clinkersand  large  piecesof  hard  furnace  cokecovered 
with  cement  used  with  good  ellect;  and  there  are 
creeping  plants,  such  as  Ficus  repens  and  others, 
that  will  cover  quickly  any  naked  wall  with  living 
greenery,  clinging  to  the  stones  in  a  natural  man- 
ner without  aid. 

The  culture  of  Ferns  in  pots  is  not  attended 
with  more  difficulties  than  are  found  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  plants.  If  the  fronds  are  required  for 
cutting,  which  in  most  gardens  some  of  them  are, 
I  have  generally  found  that  a  proportion  of  loam 
in  the  compost  gives  strength  and  substance  to 
them.  Indeed,  some  kinds  do  best  altogether  in 
loam,  and  for  greenhouse  Ferns,  especially  for 
plants  which  are  required  to  possess  a  good  deve- 
lopment for  furnishing  corridors,  rooms,  &c. ,  and 
which  must  at  the  same  time  be  grown  in  limited 
sized  pots,  loam  as  turfy  and  fibry  as  it  can  be  had 
is  the  best  material  for  them.  It  may  be  lightened 
with  peat  or  leaf -mould  if  too  hea\'y,  and  sand  and 
charcoal  dust  will  be  useful  if  it  lacks  porosity,  for 
in  no  case  must  stagnant  water  linger  in  the  soil. 
It  may  be  taken  without  saying  that  the  pots 
musCi  be  clean  and  well  drained,  and  the  soil  in  a 
healthy  condition  when  used.  The  ball  of  the 
plant  must  be  neither  wet  nor  dry.  The  best 
season  to  rejiot  is  in  spring,  just  before  or  about 
the  time  when  growth  begins.  At  that  season 
Ferns  may  Ije  divided — may,  in  fact,  be  cut  up 
into  little  bits  and  begin  life  afresh  in  the  smallest 
of  fragments,  though  in  such  cases  a  close  moist 
shady  place  will  be  of  great  value  in  encouraging 
early  root  action,  without  which  some  may, 
jierhaps,  perish.  Though  the  general  potting 
should  be  done  in  spring,  yet  young  growing 
specimens  may  be  shifted  at  any  time  during 
summer. 

Ferns  in  baskets  look  well,  and  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  of  growing  all  the  naturally  trailing 
or  drooping  species:  indeed,  all  Ferns  will  grow 
as  well  in  basliets  as  in  pots,  but  it  may  not  be 
either  convenient  or  expedient  to  have  too  many 
grown  in  that  way.  Still,  ii.  few  to  hang  abiiut  the 
liouse  will  improve  its  appearance,  and  they  are 
very  useful  to  move  into  the  dwelling-house  to 
hang  up  in  the  hall  and  corridors,  &c.,  on  par- 
ticular occasions.  The  simpler  the  form  of  basket 
used  tlie  better,  as  whatever  kind  is  employed, 
none  of  it  should  be  visible  when  the  plant  which 
it  contains  is  full  grown.  We  make  our  own 
baskets  of  dillerent  sizes,  to  suit  the  different 
objects  we  have  in  view,  due  weight  being  given 
to  the  requirements  of  the  plants.  \\'hen  the 
liaskets  are  made  at  home  the  cost  is  \X'ry  small, 
as  wire  is  cheap,  and  a  handy  man,  after  a  little 
practice,  can  make  them  on  wet  days,  the  only 
tools  required  being  an  implement  to  cut  the  wire 
and  a  pair  of  pliers  to  bend  it  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Two  sizes  of  wire  are  used,  one  stout  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  basket,  and  the  other 
of  lighter  substance  to  bind  all  together ;  after- 
wards a  coat  of  paint  is  given  to  preserve  the  wire 
from  rust.  E.  H. 


of  the  very  ancient  Egyptians,  though  he  identi- 
fied the  latter  only  in  the  mural  paintings  of  the 
temples. — W.  Botting  Hemslev. 


Eg'yptian  Lotus. — Mr.  Woodall  (p.  -iO)  is 
naturally  surprised  that  I  should  have  repeated  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  "  North  "(lallery  the  error  that 
the  Lotus  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  Nelum- 
bium,  and  so  am  I,  because  it  was  I  who  trans- 
lated Schweiufurth's  manuscript  on  the  subject, 
v\'hich  appeared  in  Xn/itre  in  18S;i.  When  I  wrote 
the  first  edition  of  the  catalogue  I  was  unaware  of 
the  discoveries  of  archaologists,  and  the  last 
edition  was  finished  oil'  so  hurriedl}',  that  I  had 
not  time  to  reconsider  every  statement.  As 
long  ago,  however,  as  the  time  of  Herodotus 
Nelumbium  was  jn-obably  cultivated  every  here 
in  Egypt,  and  was  then  known  a*  the  Lotus  ;  how 
or  why  the  name  was  transferred  from  Nymplvea 
to  Nelumbium  is  unexplained.  I  may  add  that 
Nymphaa  J>otus  i-i  not  blue,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Woodall,  but  cither  white  or  some  shade  of  red. 
The  Egy|)tian  blue  Nymph;va  is  one  of  the 
varieties  of  \.  stcllata,  and  commonly  known  as 
N.  ca-rulea.  .\ccouling  to  Schweinfurth,  both  N. 
Lotus  and  N.  ccrulea  occur  in  the  funeral  wreaths 
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PLATE  553. 

MALVA  LATERITIA.* 

Generally  speaking,  the  Mallow  family  is  not 
very  popular  in  gardens,  i.e.,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  number  of  species  of  which 
it  consists  ;  but  this  we  know,  that  amongst  the 
lew  that  we  cultivate  are  some  of  the  finest  of 
garden  plants.  These  include  the  Hollyhock, 
the  Hibiscus,  the  Aljutilon,  llie  annual  Malope, 
and  tliat  charming  little  trailer,  Modiola  gerani- 
oides.  Of  the  Malvas  themselves  much  cannot 
be  said,  though  what  have  we  more  beautiful 
than  the  white  satiny-liowered  variety  of  M. 
mosrhata'r  The  Malva  herewith  illustrated  is 
also  a  pretty  plant,  and  one  that  we  hope  will 
become  more  generally  known  than  it  now  is. 
It  is  uncommon,  but  cannot  be  called  new,  since 
it  was  first  sent  to  this  country  from  Entre  Kios, 
near  Montevideo,  by  Tweedie  in  1836.  Nothing 
more  was  heard  of  it  until  1840,  when  Mackay, 
then  of  the  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin, 
who  had  received  seeds  from  the  same  source, 
fiowcred  it  in  September.  It  is  generally 
described  as  being  only  (_i  inches  in  height,  but 
with  us  many  of  the  stems  rise  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  or  more  after  running  as  much  or  more  on 
the  ground.  The  flowers,  as  represented,  are 
produced  on  long  peduncles  ri-ing  from  the  axils 
of  the  uppermost  leaves.  They  are  mostly  set 
down  as  brick-red,  but  they  .'cem  to  be  flesh  or 
salmon-coloured,  and  not  unlike  the  flowers  of 
Geranium  lancastrien.'re.  The  upper  leaves  are 
three-lobed,  haul,  and  slightly  rough  to  the 
touch.  A  light  sandy  soil  and  full  sunshine 
appear  to  suit  this  plant  either  on  a  rockery  or  in 
a  bonier,  the  former  being  ju-eferred.  There  it 
.should  be  allowed  to  ramble  at  will,  without 
being  crowded  or  shaded  by  taller  plants,  and  if 
otherwise  well  attended  to  it  will  produce  a  pro- 
fusion of  its  salmon-coloured  flowers  from  June 
to  September.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  means 
of  the  prostrate  branches  whicli  often  root  as 
they  spread,  or  from  cuttings  which  can  be  had 
in  abundance  in  autumn.  It  ripens  seed  but 
sparingly,  unless  in  exce|.)tioiially  warm  seasons, 
and  if  sown  when  gatheied  it  will  furnish  sturdy 
little  plants  by  spring.  The  C'allirhoes,  of  which 
there  are  three  or  four  good  species  in  cultiva- 
tion, belong  to  quite  a  ditt'erent  type;  generally 
they  have  a  procumbent  or  prostrate  habit  of 
growth,  and  they  are  more  suitable  for  a  rockery 
than  a  flat  border,  as  on  rockwork  their  trailing 
stems  and  bright  flowers  can  be  shown  ott'  to 
much  better  advantage  than  on  level  ground. 
Modiola  geranioides,  or,  Uiore  [iroperly,  Mal- 
vastrum  tiilliesi,  is  also  of  this  type.  In  low- 
lying  localities  it  is  often  lost  during  winter,  but 
in  rich  sandy  soil  on  an  exposed  rockery  it  with- 
stood the  last  severe  winter  uninjured,  and  is 
now  beginning  to  (lower  as  vigorously  as  ever. 
D.  K. 

Spdrmannia    africana-— -Thi.s   f Id-fjishioncd    gi-ceu- 

liousc  I'hiiit  is  nut  til  he  dcspiaed  by  those  who  Wrtiit 
flower.,  during  winter,  ;ind  have  not  convenience  for  growing 
more  delicate  and  showy  subjects.  In  a  fairly  warm  green- 
house it  will  begin  flowering  in  axitunni,  and  continue  to  do 
so  until  lute  in  spring ;  in  fact,  it  is  hardly  ever  without 
flowers,  fte  grow  it  in  the  shape  of  various-sized  plants, 
ranging  in  height  from  ir>  inches  to  4  feet  ;  but  the  Uu'ger 
the  I'lauts  the  more  etlective  they  are,  and  if  their  tiowers 
are  nt)t  striking,  their  formation  is  certainly  singular.  The 
yojng  lups  (if  the  slioots  strike  root  freely  iu  spring,  and 
they  will  succeed  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil. — TaL'ntox. 


""  Drawn  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kow,  by  Miss  Lowe,  July, 
1SS5. 
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WORK  DONE  IX  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  13. 
July  7  to  10. 

Thk  drought  continues,  but  the  heat  is  not  so 
intense  ;  watering  is  still  our  principal  work,  but 
it  i^  a  poor  substitute  for  rain,  yet  it  must  be  done 
to  keep  the  i)lants  alive  till  such  times  as  we  are 
favoured  with  rain  ;  all  the  recently  planted 
winter  Greens,  Lettuce,  and  Celery  have  to  be 
included  in  this  category,  and  when  time  attbrds, 
Peas,  French  Beans,  Onions,  and  Tomatoes  also 
have  their  turn.  Fruit  trees  on  walls  have  a 
drenching  once  a  week,  and  as  all  are  heavily 
mulcheil  this  watering  sutHces  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
borders  of  fruit  houses— inside  and  out — are  never 
stinted  of  water,  and  in  such  weather  as  this  all 
have  to  be  done  once  during  the  week.  For  kitchen 
gaiden  crops  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  either 
mulch  or  ^A■ater,  deep  stirring  of  the  soil  with  hoes 
assists  growth  iramensely,  not  to  mention  the 
destruction  of  weeds,  so  that  as  time  can  be 
atibrded  this  woik  goes  on.  Flowei- gai-dening  for 
summer  and  autumn  effect  we  have  to  make  a 
special  study;  hence  this  drought  is  causing  us  a 
serious  amount  of  labour  in  watering  to  get  the 
plants  up  to  their  usual  sunmier  standard  of  per- 
fection. Cocoa  libre  refuse  is  our  friend,  and 
we  use  it  for  mulching  all  small  beds  and 
[jlants,  and  so  save  a  certain  amount  of  water- 
ing, and  yet  the  growth  of  plants  continues. 
It  is  a  grand  invention  for  this  purpose,  leing 
cleanly,  of  a  nice  colour,  and  the  birds  do  not 
peck  it  about  as  they  do  other  mulching  materials 
in  their  search  for  food.  Pegging  and  pinching  of 
low-growing  plants,  and  tying  to  stakes  tall-grow- 
ing kinds  and  keeping  the  turf  edgings  in  trim 
order  are  jobs  that  in  this  department  have  been 
in  the  ascendant  this  week.  Herbaceous  plants, 
in  spite  of  drought  and  with  but  a  scant  amount 
of  watering,  still  present  a  gay  appearance;  for, 
now  that  Paonies  and  Pyrethiumsare  nearly  over, 
in  their  places  we  lia\e  the  several  varieties  of 
Delphiniums,  Veronicas,  Potentillas,  and  .Spiraeas, 
and  thus  the  round  continues,  not  the  least  inte- 
resting part  of  the  matter  being  the  constant 
change  or  succession  of  flowers  of  various  species 
of  plants.  Roses  have  had  a  h.ard  time  of  it,  for 
fierce  sunshine,  however  liberal  may  be  both 
mulching  and  watering,  does  not  suit  the  flowers, 
and  three  days  is  about  the  utmost  limit  that  they 
continue  in  fair  condition.  We  cut  them  off  as 
soon  as  over,  and  thus  assist  the  plants  to  make 
an  earlier  growth,  which  ensures  better  autumnal 
flowering.  Besides  watering,  the  work  connected 
with  houses  has  been  the  kee|)ing  of  laterals  in 
vineries  within  reasonable  bounds.  Late  vineries 
now  make  a  great  amount  of  growth,  which  we 
never  like  to  cut  or  pinch  back  all  at  once,  but 
prefer  rather  to  do  it  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
days  ;  thus  we  avoid  a  sudden  check  or  derange- 
ment of  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  \'ines,  and 
thereby  to  some  e.\tent  the  disease  called  shank- 
ing, which,  though  it  may  be  caused  by  other 
irregularities,  such  as  cold  currents  of  air,  a 
stagnant  atmosphere,  and  by  attacks  of  mildew 
and  red  spider,  I  believe  is  most  frequently 
caused  by  the  wholesale  removal  of  lateral  growth 
at  one  time.  Early  Peaches  have  had  their 
growth  thinned  out,  the  better  to  admit  of  sun- 
shine to  ripen  the  wood ;  the  trees  are  well  syringed 
twice  a  day,  and  the  house  constantly  remains 
open  during  this  hot  weather,  there  being  no 
prospect  of  immaturity  of  wood,  else  the  house 
would  be  closed  up  early  in  the  afternoon  and 
fire-heat  given,  which  we  have  sometimes  to 
practise  in  respect  of  later  houses  to  get  the  wood 
well  ripened.  To  Melons  and  Cucumbers  we 
apply  the  same  rule  as  to  the  timely  removal  of 
lateral  growths,  as  in  the  case  of  Vines,  and  once 
a  week  at  least  we  find  it  necessary  to  go  over 
these  to  pinch  back  and  tie  them  to  trellises.  To 
Cucumbers  in  full  fruit  we  give  rich  top-dress- 
ings, a  little  being  added  most  weeks  throughout 
the  rapid  growing  season.  Melons  we  grow  in 
good  loam,  the  only  admixture  being  a  few- 
crushed  bones,  and  the  only  top-dressing  a  little 
fresh  droppings  applied  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  frui). 


has  set.  We  never  allow  the  soil  to  become  dry. 
wliich  state  is  a  certain  precursor  of  the  loss  of 
foliage,  and  it  might  as  \\ell  be  of  fruit,  too,  for 
any  good  it  is,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  for 
good  fruit  cannot  be  had  without  good  foliage. 
Layering  Strawberries  for  forcing,  as  well  as  for 
forming  new  plantations  ;  potting  Poinsettias, 
tiardenias,  Eueharis,  Tree  Carnations,  and  Bou- 
vardias,  and  keeping  pinched  out  the  side  shoots 
of  (_'hrysanthemums  and  the  main  shoots  tied  to 
strong  stakes,  and  on  this  last-named  date  gave 
all  houses  a  thorough  clean  out.  Thus  ends  as 
hard  a  week's  labour  as  has  ever  fallen  to  our  lot, 
and  till  rain  comes  there  is,  unfortunately,  in  store 
for  us  the  prospect  of  its  repetition. 

July  12. 

The  longed-for  rain  has  at  length  and  unex- 
pectedly arrived,  0'4.S  being  our  register  as  having 
fallen  since  !l  p.m.  yesterday  to  the  same  hour 
this  evening.  It  made  us  extra  busy  between  the 
showers  putting  out  Bi'occoli,  Cauliflowers, Savoys, 
and  Curled  Kale,  also  thinning  out  Leeks,  Salsafy, 
Beet,  Lettuce,  and  Turnips ;  ])ulled  up  second 
early  Peas  that  were  nearly  over  and  planted  on 
ground  late  varieties  of  Broccoli.  The  ground 
Ijeing  free  of  weeds  nothing  needed  to  be  done 
beyond  the  removal  of  sticks  and  haulm  and  the 
drawing  of  drills  in  which  to  put  out  the  plants. 
The  ground  was  trenched  for  the  Peas,  and  as  all 
the  Cabbage  tribe  do  best  in  firm  land,  digging 
was  not  necessary.  Sowed  Turnip  Radishes  and 
Blaek-see<led  Bath  Cos  Lettuce  on  borders  that  hafl 
been  cleared  of  early  Potatoes,  and  sowed  Turnips 
on  an  east  border,  the  partial  shade  that  such  a 
position  afibrds  being  helpful  to  this  crop  at  tliis 
season  of  the  year.  Continued  layering  of  Straw- 
berries, tying  Chrysanthemums,  and  stopping 
lateral  shoots  of  Vines.  Planted  Capsicums  in 
manure  fr.ames,  after  the  fashion  of  Cucumbers, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  protitable  way  in  which 
to  fruit  them. 

July  L3. 

Fine,  and  warm  as  ever.  We  should  have  liked 
more  rain— half  an  inch  is  but  little  on  ground 
so  parched ;  still,  it  has  done  an  immensity  of 
good,  and  it  is  worth  something  to  get  even  one 
day's  rest  from  watering.  Rolled  all  walks, 
mowed  flower  garden,  and  cut  turf  edgings.  Tied 
Tomatoes  to  stakes  and  thinned  out  the  weakest 
.shoots  — a  single  branching  stem  produces  the 
finest,  and  quite  as  much  fruit  as  do  several  shoots 
on  the  same  plant.  Gathering  fruit  for  preserY- 
ing;  Currants  and  Raspberries  are  abundant; 
Strawberries  were  so  too,  but  the  heat  and  drought 
have  made  the  crop  light,  and  now  that  they  are 
over  we  have  begun  to  weed  the  plots  and  to  cut 
oil  runners,  after  which  the  mulching  will  be  re- 
newed. Except  the  work  mentioned  under  yester- 
day's date,  all  other  %vork  in  and  about  thehou.ses 
has  been  of  a  purely  routine  character. 

H.\XTS. 


FRUITS  TTNDEB  GLASS. 

Vl.N'ES. 

Where  the  roots  are  well  mulched  and  liberally 
supplied  with  water,  fruits  of  all  kinds  under 
glass  and  in  the  open  air  are  now  growing  with  a 
rush,  and  bid  fair  to  redeem  the  time  lost  during 
the  cold  weather  which  pi'cvailed  up  to  midsum- 
mer. These  sudden  changes  from  one  extreme  to 
another  are  not,  however,  good  for  trees  or  fruit, 
and  great  care  must  be  devoted  to  Vines  in  evei\y 
stage  of  their  growth. 

Krirhj  Itoiiws  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut 
must  be  copiously  watered  inside  and  out,  and 
well  mulche<l  w  ith  half-spent  manure,  old  leaves, 
or  litter  to  keep  in  the  moisture  and  jirotect  the 
young  roots  now  working  near  the  sui-face.  If  the 
Vines  are  old  and  weak,  a  good  coating  of  rotten 
maimre  well  washed  in  with  the  hose  will  be  found 
a  great  help,  especially  \\liere  they  have  been 
touched  by  spider  and  do  not  show  a  disposition 
to  break  into  a  free  and  fi'esh  growth  of  lateral. 
\Vith  the  glass  standing  at  SO"  or  more  in  the 
shade   and    a   cloudless   sky,    all    the   doors   and 


ventilators  may  be  thrown  open  for  at  least  twelve 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  plenty  of  cold 
water  thrown  down  in  the  passages  through  the 
day  will  keep  the  temperature  down  until  the 
declining  sun  admits  of  a  thorough  lext  bath  every 
evening. 

Siirression  /(ow.sfs  containing  ripe  Grapes  will  re- 
quire still  more  careful  management,  as  this  tropi- 
cal weather  soon  takes  the  colour  out  of  black 
varieties,  whilst  it  hastens  the  ripening  of  others 
before  they  have  time  to  lay  on  the  thick  coat  of 
bloom  more  frequently  met  with  in  good  ordinary 
seasons.  White  (irapes  of  all  kinds,  especially 
eai'ly  Muscats,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  all  the 
sun,  light,  and  air  that  can  be  safely  admitted 
through  the  irregular  breaks  in  the  main  foliage, 
and  for  this  reason  the  Vines  should  bo  divested 
of  all  gross  laterals  where  tliey  intercept  the  sun's 
rays  ;  while  those  on  Hamburghs  may  be  allowed 
to  ramble  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
principal  leaves  or  check  the  circulation  of  air. 
\\'ater,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  may  lie  freely 
used  in  succession  houses,  and,  assuming  that  in- 
tern.al  borders  were  thoroughly  watered  and  well 
mulched  when  the  (Trapes  commenced  laying  on 
colour,  regular  damping  down  two  or  three  times 
a  day  and  syringing  the  stems  on  fine  evenings 
W'ill  keep  the  Vines  fresh  .and  healthy  until  the 
crop  is  cleared  otV.  When  .July  Hamburghs  and 
Madresfields  are  quite  ripe,  and  hanging  for  pri- 
vate u.se  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary,  un- 
less the  foliage  is  close  and  good,  slight  external 
shade  is  sometimes  applied  with  beneticial  effect 
through  the  hottest  part  of  tlie  day.  Various 
materials,  including  light  scrim,  are  frequently 
used,  but  the  shading  of  any  particular  section  of 
a  long  range  being  extremely  troublesome,  I  have 
found  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  ordinary  herring 
netting  most  suitable,  as  they  are  not  affected  by 
wind,  and  the  abundant,  but  subdued,  light  which 
passes  through  the  meshes  renders  daily  removal 
unnecessary. 

Late  lion-^es. — Thinning  in  Lady  Downesand  the 
general  Muscat  house  having  been  brought  to  a 
close,  the  Vines  must  be  well  watered  and 
generously  treated  until  the  scalding  period  has 
been  passed,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  run  the 
scissors  over  all  the  varieties  intended  for  hanging 
up  to  Christmas  and  cutting  for  bottling.  Black 
Alicante,  (iros  Colmar,  and  Black  .Morocco  this 
yeai'  promise  to  be  very  fine  in  the  berry,  and 
as  yet  have  shown  no  tendency  to  scalding; 
therefore  all  doubtful  or  imperfectly  fertilised 
beri-ies  should  be  removeil  with  a  careful  hand. 
In  order  to  economise  fire  heat  in  the  autumn, 
and  yet  to  insure  the  propei'  ripening  of  these 
varieties  before  the  end  of  Sejitember,  a  night 
temperature  of  70°  with  a  corresponding  rise  by 
day  should  now  be  maintained  in  the  houses — if 
with  the  aid  of  sun  heat  alone  so  much  the  better — 
but  in  the  event  of  the  minimum  falling  below  68° 
before  morning  and  scalding  setting  in,  gentle 
fires  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  a  diminished 
supply  of  moisture  will  become  necessary.  When 
this  danger  is  past  atmospheric  moisture  in 
plenty  must  be  resumed,  and  in  order  to  keep 
spider  in  check,  the  stems  and  foliage,  wherever  a 
.syr-ingeful  can  be  deli\ered  without  wetting  the 
berries,  may  be  carefully  bathed  about  7  p.m. 
Many  growers  never  wet  their  ^'ines  after  the 
Grapes  are  set,  but  this  is  a  season  of  extremes 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  spread  of  spider. 
Moreover,  prevention  being  better  than  cure,  a 
few  gallons  of  cool  soft  water  passed  through  a 
goorl  syringe  in  dexterous  hanrls  will  tell  favour- 
ably upon  the  Vines  and  fruit  until  we  have  a 
change  to  cooler  weather. 

Pot  Vl.N'ES. 
Fruiting  canes  intended  for  next  year's  forcing 
will  now  show  signs  of  changing  colour  if  they  are 
not  already  ripening.  This  process,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  must  not  be  too  rapid,  as  the  main 
buds  have  to  be  properly  fed  and  the  embryo 
bunches  formed  before  the  leaves  fall.  If  well 
plunged,  or  the  pots  are  surrounded  by  leaves  or 
litter,  less  water  may  be  needed,  but  on  no  account 
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must  the  roots  be  allowed  to  become  dry  or  the 
foliage  to  sufiFer  through  careless  syringing.  Air 
in  abundance  through  the  ripening  stage  is  an 
important  factor  ;  indeed,  the  treatment  usually 
accorded  to  early  houses  from  which  the  (irapes 
have  just  been  cut  will  suit  pot  Vines  admirably. 
The  general  stock  intended  for  planting  or  cutting 
back  should  be  prevented  from  rooting  through 
into  tlie  beds,  much  as  one  may  approve  the 
vigorous  growth  wliich  they  make  when  the  first 
root  breaks  bounds.  If  not  already  stopped  each 
leader  may  be  pinched  when  the  Vines  have  made 
6  feet  to  8  feet  of  growth,  more  or  less  according 
to  their  strength  and  the  purpose  or  position 
for  which  they  are  intended.  All  laterals  and 
sub-laterals,  too,  must  be  pinched  to  plumi)  up 
the  lower  buds  and  thicken  the  canes  near  the 
ba3e,  but  those  which  start  near  the  top  after  the 
points  are  pinched  out  must  be  allowed  to  ramble 
as  safety  valves  to  the  main  buds  when  the  lower 
laterals  are  entirely  removed.  The  ripening  pro- 
cess must  be  facilitated  by  gradually  reducing  the 
supply  of  water  and  increasing  the  circulation  of 
air.  Where  old  Vines  have  been  forced  hard 
with  the  view  to  replanting  as  soon  as  the 
Grapes  were  cut,  the  houses  should  now  be 
ready  for  the  young  stock  iE  they  are  not  already 
planted.  .June  is  the  best  month  for  replanting 
with  growing  canes,  but  I  have  planted  as  late  as  the 
end  of  .July  and  the  first  week  of  August  and  then 
they  have  topped  the  rafters.  Weaklings,  or  canes 
that  have  been  checked,  it  must  be  understood, 
will  not  do  this,  as  one  continuous  growth  from 
the  bud  to  the  finish  is  absolutely  necessary ;  there- 
fore, where  Vines  have  not  been  properly  prepared, 
either  on  cratches,  squares  of  turf,  or  in  good  sized 
pots,  July  planting  is  best  left  alone.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  and  perhaps  par- 
tially used,  and  young  Vines  in  good  condition  are 
ready,  the  work  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once 
and  finished  off  quickly.  Quickly,  indeed!  the 
inexperienced  in  these  matters  may  exclaim. 
Vines  in  bad  condition  (no  one  would  disturb  them 
if  good)  must  be  made  to  ripen  a  crop  of  Grapes  ; 
these  must  be  consumed,  young  ones  must  be 
struck  from  eyes,  and  new  borders  made,  all  in 
the  course  of  nine  months.  Yes,  the  young  Vines 
will  be  growing  while  the  Grapes  are  ripening ;  if 
stopped  once  to  keep  them  within  bounds  no  harm 
will  be  done.  The  Grapes  may  be  cut  and  bottled 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  new  compost  can  be 
prepared  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the  house  is 
cleared  of  the  old  canes  and  properly  cleansed. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  old  borders— a 
ponderous  undertaking  when  all  hands  are  so 
busy?  Why,  leave  the  external  border  intact  for 
removal  at  leisure,  and  cut  a  trench  .3  feet  in 
width  out  of  the  inside  border  next  to  the  front 
wall  plate  if  time  presses.  Otherwise  remove  the 
inside  border  bodily,  correct  the  drainage,  and 
form  the  foundation  (3  feet  will  be  wide  enough) 
with  fresh  turves,  grass  side  do\\-nwards,  build 
turf  walls  clear  of  the  undisturbed  part  of  the 
old  borilers,  and  fill  in  with  fresh  compost.  When 
finished  the  ridge  may  be  3  feet  in  width  at  the 
base,  2  feet  0  inches  at  the  toiJ,  and  C  inches  to 
9  inches  higher  than  the  old  to  allow  for  settling. 
.Shut  u|  the  hou.se  for  a  day  or  two  to  warm 
the  compost,  plant  the  Vines  3  feet  apart,  give 
a  httle  water  at  00"  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
roots,  and  mulch  with  old  Mushroom  manure. 
Keep  tlie  house  close  and  shaded  to  keep  down 
the  temperature,  and  syringe  the  paths,  walls, 
and  Vines  three  or  four  times  a  day  until  fresh 
root  action  sets  in.  This  the  crisp  appearance  of 
the  young  leaves  will  indicate,  when  the  heavy 
shading  must  gi\e  way  to  canvas  or  tiffany  for  a 
time,  but  not  longer  tlian  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  Vines  must  be  gradually  inured  to  sun- 
light and  air.  When  fairly  established  and 
the  growth,  which  will  be  rapid,  has  filled  half 
the  rafter,  pinch  the  points  to  thicken  the 
canes  near  the  base,  also  the  lower  laterals  to 
plump  up  the  buds,  and  allow  those  near  the 
apex  to  ramble  over  the  upper  part  of  the  trellis. 
As  autumn  draws  on  give  more  air  and  less 
w-ater,  and  apply  gentle  fire-heat  to  ripen  up  the 
canes. 


Figs. 

Where  November-started  trees  have  been  well 
managed,  the  second  crop  of  fruit  will  now  be 
ripe,  and  after  the  past  hot  weather  the  colour 
and  flavour  will  be  good.  Second-crop  fruit  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  attain  a  very  large  size,  and  some 
varieties,  including  Brown  Turkey  especially,  when 
trained  on  trellises,  show  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  can  carry  to  maturity.  This  may  be  pre- 
vented early  in  the  season  by  pinching  the  points 
to  swell  up  the  fruit  and  induce  fresh  breaks  ;  but 
it  is  now  too  late  to  pinch,  as  points  so  treated 
would  most  likely  become  blind  and  comparatively 
useless  for  next  year's  forcing.  In  order,  then,  to 
obx'iate  this  difficulty  and  still  to  retain  the  short- 
jointed  points  now  drawing  up  to  the  glass,  all 
intermediate  fruits  not  likely  to  be  wanted  must 
be  taken  off,  as  their  retention  will  only  rob  the 
second  crop  and  keep  the  trees  at  work  when  they 
ought  to  be  going  to  rest.  Two  crops  are  quite 
enough  for  one  set  of  trees  to  carry,  although  I 
have  made  them  carry  three,  but  they  have  always 
squared  the  account  the  following  spring,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  the  thirtl  crop  comes  in 
with  larger  fruit  from  walls  and  wall  cases. 
Second-crop  trees  cannot  easily  be  over-watered, 
even  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  they  require 
good  syringing  wherever  water  can  be  placed 
without  casting  spray  on  Figs  nearly  ready  to 
gather.  From  this  time  forward,  every  particle 
of  spray  should  be  constantly  removed  to  let  in 
sun  and  light,  so  essential  to  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  and  wood,  and  when  the  last  Fig  is  gathered, 
the  hose  must  be  introduced  to  cleanse  the  foliage 
of  filth  and  insects.  All  fruits  at  the  same  time 
larger  than  Marrow  Peas  may  safely  be  removed 
for  the  benefit  of  those  barely  perceptible  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  near  the  points,  as  they  rarely 
pass  the  ordeal  of  cleansing  and  the  suspended 
flow  of  sap  through  the  winter. 

Lale  hovxes  and  mill  case.s. — Tie  down  to  the 
wires  tlie  most  promising  growths  before  they 
touch  the  glass,  and  avoid  overcrowding  by  thin- 
ning out  side  shoots  and  useless  spray  as  the  work 
is  proceeded  with  ;  also  thin  the  fruit  where  too 
thickly  set,  as  one  fine  fruit  is  of  more  value  than 
two  of  inferior  quality.  Keep  the  roots  well 
mulched  and  copiously  watered,  syringe  freely, 
and  shut  up  early  with  sun  heat  on  fine  after- 
noons. Trees  on  walls  enclosed  by  narrow  glass 
cases  require  similar  treatment,  but  being  a 
greater  distance  from  the  glass  the  young  growths 
should  be  more  freely  thinned,  otherwise  a  great 
deal  of  heat  will  be  lost,  as  water  instead  of 
warmth  will  be  absorbed  by  the  brickwork. 
Where  pot  trees  are  grown  along  the  front  of 
these  structures — a  suitable  place  for  testing  new 
vaiieties — they  should  be  partially  plunged  in  the 
soil  and  thoroughly  well  mulched  to  feed  the  fruit 
and  economise  watering.  Free  fruiting  kinds  like 
Osborn's  Prolific,  Brown  Turkey,  and  White 
Marseilles  do  not  make  much  growth ;  consequently 
they  rarely  require  stopping.  Young  stock  from 
eyes  or  cuttings  must  now  be  pushed  along,  as 
days  will  soon  begin  to  draw  in,  and  next  year's 
success  entirely  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  points  are  ripened.  \Veak  plants  that  have 
not  received  the  final  shift  should  be  potted  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  otherwise  they  will  be 
growing  when  the  young  points  should  be  ripen- 
ing. As  these  will  hardly  form  embiyo  fruits, 
they  may  be  pinched  a  little  later  than  others 
intended  for  forcing.  A  set  of  trees  so  treated 
last  year  and  kept  in  a  late  house  have  made 
handsome  little  bushes,  and  every  summer  shoot 
is  now  crowded  with  swelling  fruit  which  will 
ripen  in  August. 

CreuMBEKS. 
Although  winter  plants  are  not  unfrequently 
kept  doing  good  work  throughout  the  summer, 
they  cost  a  great  deal  in  labour,  and  often  become 
badly  infested  with  thrips  and  spider.  If  these 
pests  could  be  confined  to  the  plants  upon  which 
they  originated,  their  presence  for  a  time  might 
be  tolerated,  but  unfortunately  they  migrate  in 
hot,  dry  weather  and  get  carried  about  by  atten- 
dants whose  duties  take  them  into  other  houses. 


To  obviate  this  and  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  fine 
fruit,  a  sowing  of  Tele^r  ph  should  now  be  made 
in  4-inch  pots  or  squares  of  turf  to  secure  strong 
plants  for  succeeding  Melons.  Where  a  little 
stable  manure  and  a  few  fermenting  Oak  leaves 
are  at  command,  a  slight  hotbed  large  enough  for 
a  two-light  frame  in  which  the  young  jjants  can 
be  kept  close  to  the  glass  will  answ"er  better  than 
a  larger  structure.  If  portable,  the  frame  may  be 
placed  with  its  back  to  the  south,  and  G  inches  of 
old  tan  or  leaf-mould  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  manure,  while  keeping  back  rank  steam,  wi  1 
admit  genial  warmth  and  suit  them  admirably. 
These  plants  must  be  shifted  from  time  to  time 
before  they  become  pot-bound  and  trained  to 
single  leaders,  with  plenty  of  side  room  for  the 
full  development  of  the  stem-leaves  —a  very  im- 
portant matter  where  canker  is  prevalent.  Where 
space  does  not  favour  this  mode  of  procedure  and 
old  plants  must  le  retained,  a  portion  of  them 
may  be  divested  of  all  their  fruit  and  cut  over. 
Slight  shading  for  a  short  time,  combined  with 
frequent  syringing  with  warm  water,  will  soon 
causj  healthy  plants  to  break,  when  the  bottom- 
heat  must  be  renovated.  When  this  touches  80° 
to  8,")°,  not  before,  remove  a  portion  of  the  old 
compost  and  replace  it  with  a  thin  layer  of  fresh 
sweet  turf,  a  dash  of  bone-dust  and  a  liberal  ad- 
mixture of  rough  lime  rublile.  As  growth  advances, 
lay  in  young  shoots  full  length  for  a  time  to  cover 
tare  stems,  pinch  the  points  to  induce  fruitful 
laterals,  and  crop  lightly.  In  this  way  a  house 
can  soon  be  renovated  piecemeal,  but  the  better 
plan,  where  a  compartment  can  be  dispensed  with, 
is  to  cut  all  the  plants  over  at  one  time  and 
renovate  them  uneler  heavier  shading,  with  an 
abundance  of  genial  heat  and  moisture.  Fresh 
top-dressing,  little  and  often,  should  be  added  as 
soon  as  young  roots  appear  on  the  surface. 
EaMnoi-  Cci'itk,  Lalbury.  W.  Colem.^n. 


Fruit  Garden. 

GOOD  STRAWBERRIES. 

Hitherto  the  remarks  made  on  Strawberries  have 
been  confined  to  a  few  well  known  kinds,  but 
there  are  numbers  of  different  sorts  which,  al- 
though not  popular,  are  grown  in  various  places 
because  their  iiavour  is  found  to  be  more  agree- 
able than  that  of  better  known  kinds.  In  this 
county,  for  instance,  there  is  a  garden  in  which  no 
.Strawberry  is  grown  but  Webb's  Refresher,  a 
kind  preferred  to  all  otheis  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  refreshing  fiavour.  It  is  a  fairly  vigorous 
sort,  the  fruit  of  which  is  large,  but  variable  in 
shape,  some  being  cockscomb  and  others  rounelish. 
In  another  garden  Alice  Maud  has  the  preference; 
it  is  a  second  early,  a  fair  cropper,  and  less  acid 
than  some  kinds.  What,  I  wonder,  has  become 
of  that  once  favourite  sort  Mr.  Radclyffe,  a  variety 
which  produced  large  red  fruit,  with  a  flavour 
very  little  inferior  to  that  of  British  (Jueen,  and 
one  which  will  thrive  where  th,at  variety  will  not 
succeed.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  it  was  to 
be  found  in  many  gardens,  but  it  is  now  very 
scarce.  Connoisseurs  of  richly  flavoured  Straw- 
berries should  grow  Marguerite,  a  grand  variety 
and  a  very  old  kind  ;  but  in  a  soil  that  suits  it 
none  are  more  prolific.  The  fruit,  too,  is  both 
large  anel  handsome.  This  sort  is  suitable  alike 
for  forcing  and  for  outdoor  culture,  and  it  is  a 
kind  that  travels  well.  It  is  somewhat  capricious 
as  to  soil,  which  I  believe  is  its  only  fault.  What 
have  growers  who  reside  in  chalky  districts  to 
say  about  Rii'ers'  Eliza  (not  Myatt's)  ?  When  I 
grew  this  sort  in  a  garden  at  the  foot  of  the 
South  Downs,  it  bore  magnificent  crops.  Its 
fruit  is  medium-sized  and  the  flavour  good. 

Less  than  twenty  years  ago  TroUope's  Victoria 
was  much  more  cultivated  than  it  is  now.  It  bears 
a  flat  round  fruit,  not  remarkable  either  for  sweet- 
ness or  acidity,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  thriving  in 
any  kind  of  soil.  This  sort  may  be  known  from 
all  others  by  its  pale  green  leaves  and  short  leaf- 
stalks. I  should  add  that  its  fruit  is  not  particu- 
larly handsome,   being  bright  red   on   the  sunny 
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side  an(}  lighter  on  the  other.  La  Constanti'  never 
made  much  headway,  thoiifjh  sent  out  as  a  first- 
rate  late  sort,  a  character  which  I  think  it  would 
have  sustained  had  it  been  sufficiently  tried  and  a 
little  more  patience  exercised  respecting  it.  Its 
habit  is  neat  and  dwarf,  and  its  fruit  possesses  a 
brisk,  yet  not  unpleasant,  flavour.  As  regards  the 
newer  varieties,  I  have  a  number  of  them  now  on 
trial.  The  eatliest  is  The  Captain,  which  is  only  a 
day  or  two  later  than  Black  Prince,  and  it  is 
superior  to  that  variety  in  tize  and  appearance. 
King  of  the  Earlies,  quite  a  distinct  kind,  ripens 
at  the  same  time  as  the  last-named  sort.  Tlie 
wiry  cliaracter  of  the  runners  and  hairiness  of  the 
leaves  seem  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the 
alpine  section.  Its  flavour  is  quite  equal  to  that 
of  the  best  early  kinds.  Helen  (iloede  will  not,  I 
am  afraid,  prove  hardy  enough  for  any  but  the 
warmest  and  deepest  soils.  This  I  must  reserve 
for  another  season's  trial.  Auguste  Decaisne  I 
think  will  prove  a  useful  midseason  variety.  It  is 
a  vigorous  grower,  and  throws  its  flower-trusses 
well  up  above  the  foliage;  its  fruit  is  botli  large 
and  handsome,  slightly  acid,  but  with  a  fine  aroma. 
Goldtinder  is,  I  think,  a  local  sort,  but  it  so  nearly 
resembles  Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  that  it  is  not 
wanted. — J.  C.  C. 

Alpine  Strawberries. 

These  are  so  easily  managed,  that  it  is  surprising 
so  few  grow  them.  Their  f ize  is  certainly  against 
them  when  they  have  to  compete  with  larger  fruit. 
While  large  fruits  are  not  to  be  had,  no  one  objects 
to  Black  Prince,  but  as  soon  as  President  or  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  becomes  ripe,  Black  Prince  is  re- 
jected. If  we  could  get  an  alpine  to  ripen  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  before  Black  Punce — which  is 
still  the  earliest  of  all  Strawberries — no  doubt  it 
would  be  largely  grown.  During  my  experience 
I  have,  however,  known  instances  in  which  alpines 
were  highly  ap])reciated.  I  remember  on  one  oc- 
c.i!:ion  sending  in  a  dish  of  them  for  dessert,  and 
so  much  were  they  liked,  that  I  had  to  supply 
plants  next  morning  to  four  of  the  visitors  who 
had  partaken  of  them  ;  this  was  in  the  month  of 
September.  In  order  to  get  good  crops  of  alpine 
Strawberries  fresh  plantations  must  be  made  every 
sijring,  and  all  the  first  flowers  should  be  picked 
off;  indeed  to  get  the  fruit  as  large  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  it,  all  the  flowers  should  be  picked 
ofi'  up  to  the  beginning  of  July.  The  ground, 
too,  must  be  liberally  manured  and  dug  deeply 
during  winter.  If  nothing  is  done  to  the  old  beds 
during  autumn  and  winter,  except  clearing  off' 
weeds,  there  will  be  plenty  of  young  plants  ready 
for  transplanting  in  spring.  Early  in  April  is 
soon  enough  to  plant  them,  and  they  should  occupy 
a  fresh  piece  of  ground  every  year.  The  plants 
should  stand  1  foot  apart  each  way.  Tlie  best 
place  for  the  beds  is  on  an  east  or  ivest  border 
where  they  get  shaded  during  a  part  of  the  day. 
The  largest  sort  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
bears  a  white  fruit  with  a  tinge  of  pink  on  the 
sunny  side,  but  the  variety  named  Galande  is 
deoidfdly  the  best  in  flavour.  The  fruit  of  this  is 
dark  red  in  colour  and  the  flavour  agreeable.  I 
at  one  time  grew  all  the  kinds  of  Hautbois  that  I 
could  get  together,  and  the  only  sort  I  considered 
worthy  of  cultivation  was  one  raised  at  Saw-bridge- 
\\ortli.  This  bore  abundantly  through  August 
and  part  of  September.  The  fruit  was  large  and 
produced  in  erect  trusses,  and  had  a  true  Haut- 
bois flavour.  Fresh  plantations  of  this  sort  should 
also  be  made  every  spring.  Birds  do  not  seem  to 
like  Strawberries  in  autumn ;  at  least,  they  never 
interfered  with  our  alpines. — T.-iUNTox. 

Strawberry  Trials. 
Mr.  Hoi'.DAv's  suggestion  as  to  providing  a  garden 
in  which  all  kinds  of  Strawberries  would  be  grown 
is  an  admirable  one,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  to  make 
the  suggested  trial  full  and  comi)lete,  the  same 
thing  should  be  done  in  some  dozen  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  diverse  soils  and  positions,  because 
it  is  evident  that  the  Strawberi-y  is  aft'ected  by 
soil  more  than  any  other  fruit.  How  often  do  we 
find  growers  declaring  that  certain  kinds  will  not 
thrive  with  them  at  all,  and  yet  they  do  well  else- 
where and  in  different  soil.     It  is  to  surmount  the 


comparati\o  unfairness  which  would  follow  were 
a  trial  of  the  kind  suggested  to  take  place  in  only 
one  spot  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  many.  On 
the  otiier  hand,  something  is  already  done  in  this 
direction  by  grow-ers  of  plants  for  sale,  as  these 
usually  retain  stocks  of  kinds  that  private  growers 
may  generally  have  discarded.  If  trade  growers, 
who  must  have  a  wide  and  varied  knowledge  of  the 
qualiflcations  of  Strawberries,  would  speak  out,  they 
might  help  this  discussion  very  materially.  Some- 
thing, too,  might,  I  should  think,  be  done  in  the 
production  of  new  and  improved  sorts,  but  for 
that  purpose  a  small  quantity  of  each  one  might 
suffice. — A.  D. 

President  Strawberry  and  Mildew. 
Presiment  is  bearing  a  heavy  crop  with  us 
this  year,  and  the  berries,  individually,  are 
very  fine  and  comparatively  free  from  mildew. 
Two  things  are  absolutely  essential  to  its  well- 
being  on  our  soil,  viz.,  plenty  of  room  and  con- 
stant renewal ;  the  first  is  necessary  on  account  of 
its  large  foliage  and  the  length  of  its  fruit- 
stalks.  The  latter  is  a  great  drawliack,  especially 
in  a  wet  season,  as  regards  the  fruit  ripening  and 
finishing  well.  With  respect  to  its  constant 
renewal,  I  find  that  two  sea.sons  are  enough  for  it, 
and  that  plants  put  out  in  .lune  this  year  should 
be  destroyed  in  that  of  ISSS.  If  with  these  con- 
ditions strictly  adhered  to  it  still,  in  average 
sea.sons,  mildews  badly,  I  shall  be  reluctantly 
compelled  to  discard  it,  as  extra  size  is  no  com- 
pensation for  a  tender  constitution.  That  it  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  mildew  both  in  and  out  of 
doors  we  have  ample  proof.  Plants  standing  in 
vineries  side  by  side  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
La  (irosse  Sucree  are  sometimes  much  affected, 
whilst  the  varieties  just  named  are  not  touched. 
— E.  BuRRELL,  Clarcmonl. 

Strawberries  Degenerating^. 
Do  some  varieties  degenerate  in  certain  dis- 
tricts? I  have  found  that  to  happen  here  in  the 
case  of  several  sorts,  notably  Dr.  Hogg.  Mr.  Rad- 
clytt'e,  La(4rosse  Sucree,  and,  I  am  afraid,  Loxford 
Hall  Seedling.  For  four  or  five  years  these  sorts 
produced  grand  fruit,  but  after  that  I  had  to  dis- 
card them.  As  to  British  Queen,  it  is  useless 
here.  A  few  years  ago  I  converted  a  meadow  into 
a  new  kitchen  garden,  some  part  of  which  was  as 
good  loam  as  could  be  desired.  On  this  I  planted 
several  rows  of  British  Queen,  but  during  the 
three  years  they  were  on  the  ground  they  did  not 
produce  three  quarts  of  fruit.  There  are  very  few 
gardens  in  this  neighbourhood  in  which  British 
Queen  is  grown,  while  in  a  garden  some  10  miles 
clistant  it  does  as  well,  or  better,  than  any  otlier 
variety.  Our  best  liearing  Strawberry  is  Vicom- 
tesse  Hi'ricart  de  Thury,  the  next  Sir  Charles 
Xapier  ;  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  also  very  good.  I 
find  King  of  tlie  Earlies  to  be  a  good  bearer.  We 
have  the  smallest  crop  of  Strawberries  in  the 
open  ground  this  season  tliat  I  ha\e  seen  for  miny 
years,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  crowns  not  having 
been  properly  matured  last  autumn,  for  our  latest 
crops  from  pots  have  been  very  heavy.  The  best- 
flavoured  variety  that  I  grow  is  Loxford  Hall 
Seedling,  which  is  probably  as  good  as  British 
Queen.  King  of  the  Earlies,  which  is  very  good, 
is  very  much  like  Keen's  Seedling.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  is  also  very  good.  The  Captain,  like  Vi- 
comtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  is  a  little  acid.  Our 
earliest  Strawberry  is  King  of  the  Earlies,  a  kind 
whicli  ought  to  be  planted  extensively.  The  next 
is  Tlie  Captain,  then  Vicomtesse  Herioart  de 
Thury.  Pauline  is  said  to  be  very  early,  but  it 
has  been  a  failure  with  me  both  in  pots  and  in  the 
open  ground.  The  best  late  variety  is  certainly 
Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  from  which  I  gathered  on 
the  14th  of  August  eight  pounds  from  forty-six 
plants,  but  my  plants  of  it  have  not  done  so  well 
this  season  and  last  as  they  did  previously  ;  per- 
haps their  comparative  failui'e  is  owing  to  their 
having  been  planted  late  in  the  autumn.  If 
not,  like  some  others,  they  are  degenerating. 
Hi'-lene  (iloede  is  a  fine  Strawberry  and  late,  but 
its  quality  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Loxford  Hall. 
Anne  de  Rothschild  and  Un.ser  Fritz  are  also  good, 
but   being  shy  bearers,  I   have  discarded  them. 


This  is  the  best  time  at  which  to  commence 
cultivation  if  Strawberries  are  to  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully either  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground.  I 
plant  a  plot  each  autumn,  generally  three  rows  on 
the  side  of  a  walk  along  which  the  water-barrel 
can  be  driven  ;  they  are  planted  2  feet  0  inches 
apart  each  way.  In  spring  all  the  flower-stems 
are  removed.  It  is  indispensable  that  early  runners 
be  got,  particularly  for  pots,  and  I  find  those  to 
be  best  which  are  fiaken  from  plants  put  out  the 
previous  autumn.  They  make  better  crowns,  pro- 
duce more  and  better  fruit  than  those  taken  from 
older  plants,  and  the  earlier  they  are  in  the 
fruiting-pots,  the  growth  made,  and  the  crowns 
ripened,  the  better.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  best 
method  is  to  layer  the  runners  in  ."iinch  pots,  of 
which  there  are  generally  plenty  which  have  re- 
cently been  emptied  in  the  flower  garden.  Secure 
these  plants  in  the  pots  by  hooked  pegs  cut  in 
winter  from  old  birch  brooms.  I  have  tried  layer- 
ing them  in  their  fruiting  i)0ts,  but  if  heavy  rain 
comes  before  the  plants  are  established  and  the 
roots  have  filled  the  pots,  the  soil  gets  sodden  and 
sour.  I  do  not  consider,  moreover,  that  labour  is 
saved  by  so  doing.  After  they  are  placed  in  their 
fruiting  pots  they  are  put  on  strips  of  wood  nailed 
about  2  inches  apart  on  short  cross  pieces  ; 
these  are  placed  on  bricks  on  one  side  of  the  walk 
in  front  of  the  vineries  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Thus  set,  no  worms  can  possibly  get  into  the  pots, 
anil  if  any  extra  labour  attends  the  method  it  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  results. — David 
W.\LKER,  Diiiioiirtii,  Tniihridiji   ]V(/li. 

Strawberry  Burghley  President. 

Mr.  Ru'H.iRn  (Jn^BERT,  of  Burghley,  contributes 
his  item  to  the  Strawberry  discussion  in  the  shape 
of  some  specimens  of  this  Strawberry,  which 
seems  to  us  a  very  large  and  well  coloured  fruit. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  if  he  will  kindly  tell  our 
readers  how  far  it  differs  in  habit  and  productive- 
ness from  the  older  kind,  and  something  of  its 
origin  and  value. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 


The  fruit  crop  throughout  the  country  this  season 
goes  to  confirm  the  proverbial  uncertainty  that  is 
attached  to  outdoor  cultivation  in  our  variable 
climate.  Apples  are  very  thin  in  most  localities 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  though  there 
was  sufficient  bloom  to  lead  to  the  expectation 
that  there  would  be  an  average  crop.  The  trees 
had  made  too  much  leaf  growth  at  blooming  time, 
a  condition  that  as  long  as  I  can  recollect  has 
almost  invariably  ended  in  the  fruit  setting 
badly,  and  which  this  year's  experience  goes 
further  to  confirm,  as  there  was  not  sufficient 
frost  at  the  time  of  flowering  to  do  any  great  mis- 
chief. Further  north,  so  far  as  such  parts  of 
Yorkshire  that  I  have  had  an  0]iportunity  of 
seeing.  Apples  have  set  better,  Init  are  so 
unusually  late,  that  there  are  some  doubts  about 
their  falling  oti',  for  it  usually  happens  that  when 
the  time  of  blooming  is  delayed  beyond  what  may 
be  regarded  as  seasonable,  even  if  the  fruit  sets, 
it  often  drops.  Pears  are  seldom  a  full  crop  two 
years  in  succession,  yet,  notwithstanding  that 
they  were  plentiful  last  year  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  country,  this  year  they  again  promise  well. 
In  such  of  the  northern  counties  as  I  have  seen, 
|>articularly  York.shire,  Cheshire,  and  the  sea- 
board of  Lancashire,  Pears  are  set  much  fuller 
than  usual. 

Respecting  Plums,  it  is  even  a  rarer  occurrence 
to  have  them  in  abundance  two  seasons  together 
than  in  the  case  of  Pears,  but,  loaded  as  the  trees 
were  last  summer,  they  seem  fuller  of  fruit  this 
year;  in  many  localities  the  branches  are  already 
bending  under  their  load.  In  the  (Jreen  Gage 
section  I  have  never  seen  trees  with  more  than 
half  the  ero))  that  they  are  now  carrying 
in  many  gardens  for  some  distance  north  of 
London.  Tlie  quantity  of  fruits  is  indeed  such 
that  where  they  are  not  thinned  they  will  be 
small  and  poor.  Plums,  except  the  commonest 
hardy  varieties,  do  not  succeed  nearly  so  well  in 
the  northern  half  of  England  as  in  the  south,  but 
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this  season  the  crop  appears  to  be  a  full  one. 
Apricots,  in  common  with  other  fruits  that  bloom 
early,  were  unusually  late  in  the  spring,  and  in 
parts  of  the  north  of  England  in  which  they 
succeed  they  appear  to  be  carrying  a  heavier  crop 
than  ordinary ;  the  same  remark  holds  good 
with  Peaches  in  all  the  gardens  both  north  and 
south  that  I  have  seen,  except  a  few  places  more 
than  ordinarily  exposed  where  the  cutting  frosty 
east  winds  that  occurred  at  the  time  of  blooming 
appear  to  have  defied  anything  that  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  protection.  Cherries  in  districts 
where  they  do  best  are  again  plentiful,  and  so  far 
as  I  ha\e  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  in  locali- 
ties where  they  do  not  succeed  so  well  they  are 
this  year  more  plentiful  than  usual.  Strawberries 
appear  to  be  much  below  an  average,  generally 
speaking.  In  districts  in  Kent  where  such  vast 
quantities  are  grown  they  are  set  down  at  about 
half  a  crop.  The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the  much 
higher  prices  that  Strawberries  have  this  season 
fetched  in  London  than  for  some  time  back, 
notably  last  year,  when  in  the  leading  provincial 
towns  to  which  the  Kent  growers  send  such 
quantities  the  jirice-s  lealised  were  so  low,  even 
more  so  than  in  London,  as  not  to  cover  the  cost 
of  gathering,  carriage,  and  sale.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  extraordinary  lateness  of  the  season,  I  may 
mention  that  a  grower  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
got  10s.  a  pound  in  Covent  Garden  on  June  10 
for  British  (^)ueens  grown  under  glass  without 
tire-heat.  It  is  thus  evident  that  within  a  week 
of  midsummer  there  were  no  outdoor  Strawberries, 
otherwise  such  a  price  could  not  have  been  realised. 
Raspberries,  which  vary  less  in  yield  from  one 
year  to  another  than  most  fruits,  seem  to  be  about 
an  average.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  in  all 
places  that  have  come  under  my  notice  are  plenti- 
ful. White  Muscadine  Vines  growing  on  the 
south  side  of  a  house  within  half-a-dozen  miles  of 
London,  well  sheltered  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
gun,  were  not  in  bloom  until  the  5th  of  July; 
while  last  season,  although  late,  they  were  nearly 
three  weeks  earlier.  As  to  the  fruit  ripening,  it 
is  out  of  tlie  question,  as,  however  protracted 
the  summer  may  happen  to  be,  the  time  is  too 
short.  T.  B. 


WOOD  ASHES  AS  A  FERTILISER. 

Some  of  our  fruit-growers,  says  the  Pacijh-  Rural, 
are  making  good  use  of  T\ood  ashes,  both  as  a 
source  of  home-made  lye  for  washing  fruit  trees 
for  insect  pests  and  directly  as  a  fertiliser.  When 
we  consider  how  large  an  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  is  represented  by  a  small  amount  of  ash, 
the  value  of  wooil  ashes  for  manure  becomes 
evident.  Thus  only  ten  pounds  of  ash  remain 
from  the  combustion  of  a  cord  of  hard  wood,  and 
only  five  pounds  from  a  cord  of  soft  wood.  Eleven 
tons  of  (iooseberries,  (irapes.  Blackberries,  Peaches 
or  Apples  would  each  contain  only  100  lbs.  of  ash. 
Seven  tons  of  Cherries,  Plums  or  Raspberries  con- 
tain only  10(1  lbs.  of  mineral  matter.  This  gives 
some  idea  of  the  large  amount  of  orchard  produce 
represented  by  a  small  weight  of  mineral  matter. 
But  small  as  is  the  amount  of  ash,  it  is  still  indis- 
pensable for  the  production  of  fruit  and  other 
crops,  and  must  be  present  in  the  soil  in  available 
form  before  profitable  cultivation  is  possible. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  a.sh  in  all  these 
crops  is  identical  in  composition.  The  ash  of  each 
class  of  plants  has  a  composition  peculiar  to  itself, 
differing  in  some  respects  from  that  of  other 
clas.ses;  yet  there  is  a  certain  similarity  in  the 
asli  of  all  culti\'ated  plants.  When  the  ashes  of 
vegetable  substances  are  served  up  for  any 
plant  by  mixing  them  with  the  soil,  such  plant 
does  not  of  necessity  require  every  item  on  the  bill 
of  fare,  but  selects  such  materials  and  in  such 
quantifies  as  are  adapted  to  its  wants,  and  leaves 
the  bidance  for  some  other  guest.  If  any  soil  is 
naturally  deficient  in  any  of  the  ash  constituents, 
or  has  been  impoverished  by  excessive  cropping, 
the  restoration  of  these  materials  in  the  form  of 
wood  ashes  appears  to  be  a  natural  and  safe  pro- 
cess, because  they  contain  all  the  minerals  of 
vegetable  growth. 


Hard  wood  ashes  were  taken  from  our  kitchen 
stove,  the  fuel  being  a  mixture  of  Beech  and  hard 
Maple.  Small  fragments  of  charcoal  were  scattered 
through  the  ashes  and  a  little  sand  from  dirt 
adhering  to  the  wood.  Ninety-three  per  cent. 
was  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  the  pot- 
ash constituted  1'2|  per  cent,  and  phosphoric  acid 
0  per  cent. ;  of  soft  wood  ash  50  per  cent,  was 
soluble  in  acid,  and  so  much  soluble  silica  was  in 
the  ash  that,  when  treated  with  acid,  it  formed  a 
jelly-like  mass  of  precipitated  silica ;  the  ash 
contained  12  per  cent,  potash  and  4  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said 
that  the  ashes  of  w'ood  and  of  plants  of  every 
kind  are  of  value  for  manure  on  every  kind  of  soil 
which  has  been  reduced  by  cropping ;  but  the 
greatest  benefit  is  shown  upon  sandy  and  porous 
soils.  On  these  light  soils  crops  of  every  kind, 
but  especially  root  crops,  will  be  benefited  by  a 
dressing  of  wood  ashes.  Fruit  trees  and  fruit- 
bearing  plants  having  a  woody  structure  will  be 
benefited  by  wood  ashes.  Thirty  to  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre  of  fresh  ashes  will  be  a  full  dressing, 
and  three  or  four  times  that  amount  of  leached 
ashes  may  be  applied  with  permanent  benefit. 


Old  Apple  trees  and  drought. — Apple  trees 
suffer  more  from  drought  than  either  the  Pear,  or 
l^lum,  or  Cherry.  In  many  gardens  and  orchards 
last  year  the  Apple  trees— especially  old  trees  — 
received  a  severe  check,  owing  to  the  dry  weather 
which  prevailed  last  summer.  The  drought  of 
the  present  season,  though  less  pronounced  as  yet, 
has  made  its  mark.  This  may  be  seen  by  the 
sraallness  of  the  fruits  and  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  young  growth,  and  they  have  a  starved, 
impoverished  look.  It  will  be  better  to  leave  the 
old  trees  unpruned  this  year  and  encourage  them 
by  giving  them  liquid  manure.  The  best  way  in 
which  to  apply  rich  liquids  is  to  make  holes  with 
a  crowbar  a  foot  deep  and  3  feet  apart,  and  widen 
them  till  they  arc  (i  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top. 
These  should  be  made  all  round  under  the  tree 
as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  and  they  should  be 
filled  up  with  liquid  manure  three  or  four  times 
a  day  till  tlie  whole  soil  has  become  saturated. 
Such  treatment  cannot  fail  to  in\igorate  anything 
not  gone  too  far  wrong.  But,  let  me  remark,  we 
have  far  too  many  old  ti'ees,  and  such  young  ones 
as  are  planted  are  often  too  carelessly  dealt  with, 
both  as  regards  the  preparation  of  the  land  before 
planting,  and  also  the  attention  given  afternards. 
— E.  Hur,D-\Y. 

Premature  ripening  in  Vinesf'C.  Ji.,  p.  22). 
— It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  the  foliage  of 
(iros  C'olmar  to  lay  on  the  autumn  tint  early  in 
July  in  hot  seasons,  neither  is  it  surprising  to 
hear  that  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  have  already 
fallen.  If  the  ^'ines  in  question  and  their  roots 
were  not  thoroughly  ripened  befoie  they  were  so 
severely  pruned  back  to  within  1  foot  of  the  soil 
in  December,  it  is  more  than  proljable  that  the 
shook  caused  many  of  the  soft  roots  to  die  back 
during  the  three  months  they  were  dormant. 
The  natural  consequence  would  be  a  weak,  or  a 
comparatively  weak,  start,  but  the  rods  would 
gradually  improve  as  the  season  advanced,  and 
possibly  stojiijing  at  10  feet  would  cause  them  to 
thicken  to  an  extent  which  would  force  the  Hrst 
formed  leaves  from  their  holding.  Then,  again, 
the  weather  has  been  intensely  hot ;  the  border  at 
some  jieriod  may  have  lieen  allowed  to  become 
dry ;  and  the  heat — 70"  by  night,  S0°  by  day,  and 
00"  after  closing — to  say  the  least,  has  been  high, 
certainly  higher  than  I  should  care  to  recommend 
through  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  this 
variety.  When  young  Muscat  A'ines  are  forced 
from  moderate  into  strong  growth  as  the  season 
advances  they  sometimes  behave  in  the  same  way, 
but  no  serious  mischief  follows.  Keej)  the  border 
well  nmlched  and  moist,  and  do  not  let  the  roots 
feel  the  want  of  water.  If  laterals  exist  where  the 
main  leaves  have  fallen  or  show  signs  of  ripening, 
carefully  preserve  the  young  leaves  in  a  fresh 
healthy  state  to  draw  the  sap  into  the  base  buds, 
as  this  is  your  only  chance  of  getting  them 
properly  formed  and  fed  through  the  autumn.     If 


the  Vines  generally  show  a  disposition  to  ripen, 
and  the  canes  are  turning  to  a  nut-brown,  give 
more  air  through  the  day  and  close  later.  Syringe 
well  to  keep  the  foliage  fre.sh  and  clean,  and 
having  plenty  of  time  before  you  give  night  air  to 
favour  steady  and  perfect  maturation  of  the  wood 
and  foliage.  As  this  process  goes  on  give  sufS- 
cient  water  to  keep  the  border  moist  and  in  a 
growing  state,  and  place  more  light  non-conduct- 
ing mulching  on  the  surface. — W.  C'oleman, 
Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury. 


Flower  Garden. 


CANTERBURY  BELLS. 

When,  some  few  years  since,  the  curious  cup-and- 
saucer  or  Calycanthema  forms  of  these  flowers 
were  introduced  they  w-ere  not  only  limited  to 
white  and  blue  colours,  but  of  the  ordinary  forms 
we  had  then  only  singles,  and  those  limited  to  the 
colours  just  named.  The  Canterbury  Bell  has 
progressed  or,  more  properly  speaking,  developed 
since  those  not  very  remote  days,  and  now  we 
find  form  remarkably  varied  and  hue  of  colour  of 
the  most  varied  character  too.  I  have  for  several 
years  tried  to  keep  both  ordinary  and  Caly- 
canthema forms  distinct,  but  circumstances  are 
against  my  doing  so.  The  old  single  forms  have 
developed  doubles  of  the  most  absolute  kind,  and 
many  of  the  Calycanthemas  are  also  double 
whilst  still  retaining  the  hooded  calyx.  Not  a 
fewvof  the  flowers  found  in  this  latter  section  are 
remarkable  both  for  size  and  form,  and  are  far 
ahead  of  those  which  when  originally  shown  obtained 
for  the  raiser  a  certificate  of  merit.  In  the 
original  strain  some  of  the  finest  bells  are  those  of 
a  semi-double  form,  that  is,  having  one  bell  fitting 
closely  within  the  other,  but  with  the  edges  over- 
lapping. Some  have  three  or  four  bells,  thus  pro- 
ducing elongated  flowers,  whilst,  again,  others 
have  the  bells  so  crowded  within  the  outer  one 
that  they  are  very  niassive  and  solid.  These 
latter,  owing  to  the  choking  or  disruption  of  the 
organs  of  fertility,  rarely  seed,  and  I  invariably 
select  from  the  best  semi-double  flowers  only, 
because  these  seed  freely  and  also  give  me  all  the 
variety  which  may  be  looked  for.  Plants  pro- 
ducing these  double  flowers  often  need  support,  as 
theyareso  heavj'.  They  are  now  absolutely  portions 
of  the  strain,  and  apparently  cannot  he  got  rid  of 
if  desired  ;  still  many  are  pleased  to  have  them. 
Since  the  beautiful  rose  coloured  form  was  intro- 
duced many  variations  of  colour  have  followed,  and 
between  pure  white  and  purplish  blue  we  find 
probably  a  dozen  diverse  shades,  perhaps  more, 
and  these  hues  are  gradually  increasing.  Pro- 
bably very  many  ^\ho  have  gardens  and  have 
dawdled  along  with  the  old  blue  and  white  singles 
have  any  conception  of  the  grand  forms  and 
variations  now  found  in  a  good  strain.  Whilst 
some  plants  will  bloom  two  years  in  succession 
yet  few  can  be  trusted  to  do  so  much  ;  hence  it  is 
wisest  to  sow  seed  every  year  and  thus  raise  a 
stock  each  season.  I  sow  seed  always  under  glass, 
although  so  much  trouble  need  not  be  taken  in 
every  case,  as  in  some  fine  soils  small  seeds  will 
germinate  freely  enough  in  the  open  ground.  My 
soil  is  not  of  a  character  to  encourage  me  to  do  so 
much ;  hence  I  prefer  to  sow  seed  in  shallow  boxes 
and  raise  it  under  glass.  Sowing  is  done  in  April, 
and  as  the  boxes  are  placed  in  the  open  after  the 
plants  are  strong  they  transplant  readily  into  the 
open  ground,  where  summer  showers  favour  the 
l)lanting.  If  not  convenient  to  plant  out  where  they 
are  to  bloom  at  once,  then  the  plants  will  transplant 
with  the  aid  of  a  fork  in  the  autumn.  Few  gaiden 
biennials  show  such  remarkable  advance  as  do 
Canterbury  Bells.  A.  1'. 


Cornflowers  in  masses. —  I  have  seen  nofliing 
prettier  in  the  \\ay  of  hardy  flowers  this  year  than 
some  large  busli-like  masses  of  variously  coloured 
Cornflowers  in  a  cottager's  garden.  It  often 
happens  that  the  happiest  effects  in  the  flower 
garden  are  obtained  in  a  chance  way,  and  in  this 
instance  the  careless  throwing  about  of  some 
plants   with    seeds   on    tliem    in    autumn    gave  a 
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large  number  of  seedlingi',  which  were  strong  ere    leaving  the  roots  too  long  in  the  soil  after  they 

winter  set  in,  and  which  increased  exceedingly  as    have  flowered.     They    ought    never    to   feel    the 

the  days  grew  longer.     These  plants  have  for  a    influenoi    of    the    autumn    rains,    as    they    then 

long  time  been  a  mass  of  charming  colour,  and  as 

they  have  grown  to  a  height  of  quite  4  feet,  they 

are   very  eti'ective.     Cornflowers   sown    in  spring 

cannot  compare  with  those  sown  in  autumn,  and 

a  few  weakly  isolated  specimens  give  no  true  idea 

of  the  charms  of  this  hardy  flower  when  proprely 

treated.     What  a  grand  contrast  is  attbrded  by  a 

plentiful  sprinkling  of  blue  Cornflowers  amongst 

crimson  Clover,  the  two  colours  setting  oB'  each 

other  to  advantage. — J.  C.  B. 


SILVERY-LEAVED  ALPINES. 

People   who   liave   travelled    on   the   Alps,   or 
passed  the  winter  in  the  Mediterranean  region, 
are  always  struck  w'ith  the  green  appearance  of 
plants  in  our  gardens  that  with  them  are  (juite 
silvery.     Our  climate  doubtless  does  something 
towards  ett'ecting  this  change,  but  we  are  inclines 
to  believe  that  the  manner  in  which  such  plants 
are  treated  has  most  to  do  with  it.     Potentilla 
nitida  is  a  good  example  of  what  is  here  meant. 
Plant    it   in   a   rich   border,  and    the   result   is 
luxuriant   foliage,  but   wholly  or  almost  green, 
and  of  flowers  there  will  be  few,  if  any.     R  im  it 
tight  between  the  bricks  or  stone.?  of  an  old  wall, 
and  it  will  become  bright  and  silvery,  and  bear 
flowers  in  profusion.     There  are  not,  of  course, 
old  walls  in  every  garden,  but  a  substitute  for 
them,  in  which  the  presence  of  old  lime  rubbish 
and  broken  bricks  should  form  the  major  part, 
can  be  as  readily  made  as  a  rockery.     This  done, 
the  conditions  to  provide  the  desired  effect  will 
be   within   measurable   distance   of  attainment. 
Silvery-foliaged  alpines  for  rockeries  have  been 
almost  wholly  neglected — not  that  we  are  without 
sucli  plants,  but  they  do  not  receive  proper  treat- 
ment.    A  dozen  or  more  kinds  with  variously  cut 
or  shaped  leaves  occur  to  us  at  the  moment,  hardly 
one  of  which  we  ever  see  in  perfection,  and  yet  | 
they  are  very  effective  in  brightening    up   our 
rocic   gardens  and  old  walls.     The  plant 
here  represented,  Artemisia  mutellina,  is 
much  more  in  character  when  found  grow- 
ing on  limestone  than  when  in  ordinary 
garden  soil ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
A.  glacialis,  argentea,  maritima,  discolor, " 
and  many  others.     Salvia  argentea,  if  the 
flowering  shoot  is  kept  pinched,  makes  an 
excellent  silvery-leaved  plant,  as  do  also 
Tanacetum  Herderi,  nubigenum,  bractea- 
tum,  &c.  ;    Cerastium   tomento?um 
and    Boissieri,   Achillea   umbellata, 
Anthemis      Aizoon,     Helichrysum 
serotinum,    litoreum,    &c.  ;     many 
of    the    Gnaphaliums,    Pyrethrum 
cinerari;efolium,  Antennaria  tomen- 
tosa  and  the  Aizoon  section  of  Saxi- 
frages, many  of  the  Sedums,  and  a 
few   of  the   Sempervivums ;   while 
Onopordon,  Cnicus,  &c.,  supply  specimens 
of  a  larger  type.  D.  K. 


the  winter.  As  soon  as  the  foliage  dies  oft  they 
should  be  lifted  and  stored  away  in  a  dry,  cool 
place  until  planting  time.  Ranunculuses  require 
a  good  friable  soil  and  well  rotted  horse  or  cow 
manure  that  has  been  turned  over  and  over  for 
a  year  or  two.  Rank  manure  would  be  almost 
sure  to  cause  the  foliage  to  turn  yellow,  especi- 
ally in  wet  weather.  In  the  case  of  stitt'  soils  it 
is  well  to  draw  deep  drills  and  fill  up  with  light 
mould. — J.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Pinks.  —It  would  indeed  be  hard  to  even  imagine 
a  more  handsome  or  more  serviceable  Pink  than 
Dianthus  alpinus.  D.  neglectus  and 
glacialis  lival  it,  but  until  we  learn 
generally  how  to  grow  them  into 
larger  specimens  than   is  generally 
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Ranunculuses  resisted  the  intense  heat 
and  drought  lately  experienced  better  than 
many  hardy  plants.     Some  I  noticed  bore 
expanded  blooms  in  good  condition  quite  a 
fortnight,  although  not  watered  and  growing  in 
rather  poor  soil.     It  is  seldom  that  one  .sees  this 
really  fine  flower  well  grown  nowa-days;   indeed 
one  may  go  into  many  gardens  without  .seeing  either 
a  Turban  or  a  Persian  Ranunculus.     The  named 
kinds  are   many  of    them  rather  dear,  but    good 
seedlings  can  be  bought  so  cheaply,  that  a  good 
sized  bed  can  be  had  for  five  shillings.     I  bought 

some  this  spring  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  Artemisia  mutcllir.a. 

100,  and  tliey  turned  out  very  satisfactory  f  they  plump  up  a^ain  and  throw  out  roots,  and,  unlike 
were,  I  believe,  imported  roots.  A  mistake  that ,  many  hardy  flowers  that  die  d..wn  after  bloom- 
many  make  in  the  culture  of  the  Ranunculus  is    ing,    they  should   not   be   left  in  the  ground  all 
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seen,  they  are  not  likely  to  place 
alpinus  in  a  .second,  much  less  a 
third-rate  position.  There  are,  how- 
evei,  several  less  known  kinds  worthy  of  note. 
The  slender-stemmed  and  small-flowered  D. 
pulchellus  is  a  pleasing  Pink  ;  it  has  white 
flowers  of  good  substance,  with  a  distinct 
maioon  star-shaped  eye.  It  grows  6  inches  or 
S  inrhes  high.  Another  form,  kindly  .sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Wolley  Dod,  is  an  eflective  and 
most  enduring  flower.  It  may  be  described 
as  a  magnified  form  of  D.  neglectus.  With  me, 
giown  in  a  pot,  it  is  about  twice  the  size  of 
that  kind.  It  reproduces  itself  by  underground 
stems  of  moderate  vigour.  Even  in  hot  sunny 
weather  the  flowers  have  kept  fresh  and  good  for 
ten  or  twelve  days.  Another  kind  somewhat  in 
the  same  way,  but  still  larger  and  with  higher 
coloured  flowers,  is  grown  under  the  name  of  D. 
superbus  H:eltzeri.  It  is  a  very  desirable  Pink  for 
the  rock  garden.  The  flowers  are  nearly  2  inches 
across  and  extravagantly  beautiful,  the  intensely 
crimson  petals  being  deeply  lacerated,  and  fall 
like  a  fringe.  Then  there  is  the  little  white  D. 
fimbriatus,  with  arching  stems  like  a  thread  ;  let 
the  florist  try  these  flowers  in  an  epergne  or 
bouquet ;  for  delicacy  or  perfume  few  (lowers  are 
better.  In  cultivation  the  plant  is  free  from  all 
the  weaknesses  which  characterise  the  neglectus 
class,  and  its  neat  grassy  cushions  keep  perfect  for 
years,  one  here  being  five  years  old  and  nearly  2 
feet  across.  The  gay  Maiden  Pink  (1).  deltoides) 
is  now  a  host  of  beauty  in  itself,  owing  to  the 
myriads  of  flowers  which  it  produces.  The  latter 
range  from  white  to  crimson.  It  makes  a  good 
decorative  plant  for  walls  and  the  rock  garden  in 
July.  On  old  walls  it  seeds  freely,  and  if  there 
are  ledges  connected  with  them  ever  so  narrow, 
there  will  appear  seedlings  by  the  hundred.  In 
such  positions  during  very  hot,  dry  weather  a 
little  water  should  be  given  it,  or  it  may  perish. 
Of  course,  much  will  de];)end  on  the  aspect  and 
amount  of  (KhrU  with  which  the  ledges  are  filled. 
The  Cheddar  Pink  (I).  Cicsius)  is  not  only  well 
adapted  for  similar  situations,  but  the  typical 
form  of  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fragrant  of  its 
family.  I  say  type  studiedly,  because  there  are 
several  dwarfer  varieties  of  it  which  do  nol  so  well 
develop  this  desirable  quality. 

Saxifraga  tricuspidata  is  an  intermediate 
spi'cies,  so  to  speak,  between  the  rigid  and  pointed 
forms,  such  as  Burseriana,  and  the  smaller  mosay 
kinds.     Its  habit  is  neat,  but  it  is  a  slow  grower 
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and  spai'se  flowerer.  The  cosy  way  in  whicli  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  stones  in  rockworl^,  and  the 
pleasing  tints  which  it  develops  in  summer,  most 
commend  it.  Just  now,  the  tiny  three-pointed 
leaves  are  becoming  a  fairly  good  yellow  tipped 
with  red.  The  plant  reminds  one  of  some  of  the 
Drabas.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  least  common 
of  the  numerous  family  to  which  it  belongs. 

Rosa  minima. — Under  this  name  I  received  a 
charming  little  double  Rose — the  smallest  plant 
and  smallest  flower  I  ever  saw.  Its  colour  is 
varied  like  that  of  centifolia ;  the  petals  are  pointed, 
and  the  scent  spicy  and  strong :  my  specimen  of 
it,  which  is  flowering  a  second  time  this  season, 
does  not  exceed  3  inches  in  height.  It  grows 
bushy  from  the  base,  and  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced singly.  I  have  only  as  yet  tried  it  in  a  [lot 
in  a  cold  frame  on  which  air  was  left  all  last 
winter,  and  where  several  times  its  roots  must 
have  been  frozen  hard,  for  the  pot  was  not  jilunged. 
If  it  should  prove  hardy  it  will  be  a  gem  for  the 
rock  garden. 

Codonopsis  (Glossocomia)  cvata.  —This  is  a 
little  tuberous-rooted  Bell-wort,  with  greyish 
downy  foliage  set  on  slender  stems.  Its  big  bells, 
which  are  produced  singly,  are  leaden  blue  in 
colour  and  prettily  veined.  Its  structure  and 
painting  inside  are  indeed  a  study,  being  won- 
drously  beautiful.  I  will  not  try  to  describe  the 
ivory-capped  columns,  or  the  angular  rings  of 
ricli  colours  at  the  liottom  of  the  cu|),  but  I 
would  urge  all  to  grow  it,  for  it  is  perfectly  hardy; 
use  plenty  of  splintered  or  sharp  wood  charcoal, 
for  this,  I  fancy,  keeps  ground  pests  from  eating 
its  long  tuberous  roots.  I  also  find  that  in  light 
soils  it  has  the  habit  of  drawing  itself  down 
deeper  and  deeper  every  year.  Whether  this  is 
for  it  or  against  it  I  cannot  .say,  but  in  three  years 
it  gets  to  a  good  de()th,  though  originally  set 
near  the  surface.  Some  roots  kept  in  small  pots 
were  so  persistent  in  this  habit,  tliat  they  deviated 
from  the  erect  position,  bent  themselves  round  the 
bottoms  and  escaped  by  the  holes  tail  first.  This 
sort  of  thing  occurs  in  many  Liliaceous  plants 
Alstrtemeria  lutea  being  a  notable  example. 

Ramondia  pyrenaioa. — Last  year  I  spoke 
about  rooting  tlie  leaves  of  this  choice  alpine.  I 
have  just  been  going  over  some  that  were  inserted 
as  cuttings  two  years  ago  ;  they  lifted  with  a  nice 
tuft  of  roots  attached  to  them,  and  they  had 
thrown  up  from  two  to  four  young  leaves,  the 
cutting  leaf  being  still  green.  They  were  pricked 
into  decayed  Cocoa  fibre,  sprinkled  with  a  few 
seeds  from  the  short  velvety  wall  Moss.  The 
latter  soon  germinated  and  formed  a  nice  mulch- 
ing, and,  as  I  suppose,  helped  to  keep  the  little 
pan  of  leaves  cool  and  moist.  Just  about  a  year 
ago  a  friend  sent  me  a  handful  of  seedlings  of  this 
plant  in  some  nice  fresh  Sphagnum.  My  man 
seemed  to  care  more  for  the  Moss  than  the 
Ramondias,  so  he  had  the  Moss,  but  in  it  he  took 
by  accident  one  of  the  jjlants,  which,  together 
with  the  Sphagnum,  was  placed  on  the  surface  of 
a  basket  of  Stanhopea,  and,  of  course,  hung  up  in 
the  stove  near  the  glass.  After  a  week  or  two  it 
made  rapid  gi'owth.  It  remained  in  that  position, 
and  it  is  there  now,  healthy  and  strong.  This 
Ramondia  is  found  wild  in  cool,  deeply  shaded 
places,  while  the  position  into  which  this  plant 
has  got  is  just  the  reverse,  but,  of  course,  very 
moist,  and  this  evidently  balances  the  other  con- 
ditions. 

Papaver  bracteatum  and  orientale. — The 
distinctions  between  thuse  are  such  that  no  one 
could  mistake  them  after  once  seeing  them.  The 
colours  form  the  chief  distinguishing  [loints,  for 
though  there  are  others,  they  are  not  always  re- 
liable. As,  however,  it  seems  desii-able  that,  if 
possible,  the  two  kinds  should  be  identified  when 
not  in  flower,  one  or  two  features  may  be  noticed. 
The  leaves  of  bracteatum  tiegin  to  appear  earlier 
than  those  of  orientale  ;  they  are  more  sparsely 
covered  with  grey  hairs  and  more  erect ;  they 
begin  to  grow  freely  in  winter,  and,  like  the  flower- 
stems,  are  stoutci-  and  more  erect  than  those  of 
orientale.  In  the  matured  state,  indeed,  the 
leaves  are  a  grass-green  compared  with  the  greyish 


green  of  orientale.  When  in  flower  the  stalks  of 
bracteatum  are  not  only  stouter  and  more  erect, 
but  they  are  better  furnished  with  foliage  ;  they 
support  the  flower  in  an  upright  [rosition,  ncA-er 
bell  fashion  or  looking  sideways,  as  in  some 
varieties  of  orientale  ;  the  leaf-like  bract  imme- 
diately under  the  big  crimson  flower  is  never 
absent.  This,  however,  is  sometimes  present  on 
the  orange-red  flowers  of  orientale,  but  it  rarely 
occurs  on  all  the  flowers  alike  of  the  same  jjlant. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  bract  in  orientale  or  some 
of  the  varieties  which  run  rather  close  to  brac- 
teatum in  all  but  bloom  colour  that  many  become 
puzzled.  I  may  also  mention  that  from  five 
difi'erent  sources  I  had  orientale  sent  me  for  brac- 
teatum, and  I  believe  the  latter  (true)  is  not 
generally  yet  in  cultivation.  Another  striking 
distinction  is  the  fact  that  the  flowers  of  brac- 
teatum last  twice  as  long  individually  as  those  of 
the  oriental  species,  and  each  petal,  by  comparison, 
may  be  termed  wedge-shaped,  whilst  those  of  the 
latter  may  be  called  balloon-shaped  in  outline. 
The  capsules,  too,  are  markedly  dissimilar  ;  the 
seed-head  of  br.acteatum  is  wineglass-shaped,  that 
of  orientale  more  round. 

The  Dryases  are  just  now  in  very  happy  form, 
having  made  new  and  shining  foliage  which  has 
just  become  sufficiently  ripened  to  show  its  true 
character.  Some  fine  flowers  are  still  to  be  seen, 
and  the  seed-heads  both  in  the  twisted  and  downy 
condition  are  also  present.  D.  Drummondi  is  the 
lirgest,  but  though  its  flowers  are  yellow  and 
thsrefore  desirable,  it  is  not  so  free  nor  is  its  habit 
so  pleasing  as  that  of  octopetala,  which,  taken 
altogether,  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  useful 
Octopetala  minor  is  a  counterpart  of  the  type, 
but  more  shy  as  regards  bloom  and  smaller  in 
all  its  parts.  Its  tufts  of  foliage  are  very  pretty 
and  make  a  dense  mat.  Much  difiSculty  has  been 
experienced  in  establLshing  fresh  patches  with 
material  taken  from  the  old  plants.  I  do  not 
thin'c  such  would  happen  if  an  etl'ort  were  made 
to  secure  it  at  the  present  season.  Just  now  the 
new  growth  has  become  set  and  partially  ripened ; 
last  year's  wood  has  sent  down  its  rootlets,  and  if 
rooted  twigs  were  slipped  off'  now  they  would  start 
into  growth  at  once.  The  foliage  should  not  be 
turned  wrong  side  to  the  sun.  A  little  later  on 
will  not  do  so  well  as  now,  because  not  only  will 
the  second  growth  have  begun  to  lengthen,  but 
there  will  hardly  be  time  enough  for  the  plants  to 
make  as  many  roots  as  they  will  require  with 
which  to  pass  through  the  winter.  Place  the 
rooted  twigs  on  moist  peat  and  loam,  scatter  over 
them  a  good  covering  of  the  same,  and  lay  a  heavy 
stone  over  the  ro  jts,  then  give  one  good  wa':ering 
and  leave  them  alone. 

In  tlie  pot  cultvire  of  alpines  wild  Spergula 
is  a  plague.  There  is  one  little  matter  which  I 
would  like  to  point  out  in  reference  to  this  Sper- 
gula or  Spurry.  Owing  to  its  small  size  it  is  not 
objected  to  until  it  has  made  itself  a  nuisance; 
people  then  begin  to  pull  it  out  as  well  as  they  can. 
Now  where  it  has  grown  freely  it  is  not  enough 
merely  to  pull  it  up;  let  anyone  turn  the  soil  out 
of  the  pot  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  paper  like 
mat  of  its  roots  will  have  been  formed  between 
the  soil  and  pot,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  roots 
of  the  rightful  occu|  ant,  and  if  such  is  not  removed 
the  plant  never  thrives  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 
Thei'efore,  if  Spurry  is  growing  among  alpines  in 
pots,  remove  it,  ami  be  sure  you  clear  the  soil  of 
its  roots. 

Some  Gentians  may  be  propagated  by  root- 
lets, the  stronger  kin(ls,  for  instance,  such  as 
lutea,  punctata,  purpurea,  &c.  I  noted  this  fact 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  where  a  rather  strong 
plant  had  been  starved  in  a  small  pot ;  the  roots 
had  run  round  and  cropped  above  the  morsel  of 
soil  where  an  eye  formed,  and  when  taken  off  it 
grew  freely.  As  regards  lutea,  I  have  cut  its 
roots  like  those  of  Seakale,  and  made  plants  from 
them  in  moist  sand  and  peat. 

Saxifraga  ohioensis  is  as  pretty  when  in 
flower  as  it  is  uncommon.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
section  as  rotundifolia,  having  roundi.sh,  but 
largely  toothed,  leaves,   which,  however,  are  not 


thick  or  downy,  but  thin,  somewhat  leathery,  and 
glistening  ;  the  leaf-stalks  are  very  slender,  and 
the  little  plants  when  in  flower  do  not  exceed 
Ij  inches  or  S  inches  in  height.  The  flowers  ai-c  of 
crystal  whiteness,  small,  and  borne  in  lax  sfjread- 
ing  panicles.  It  is  a  gem  for  rockwoik,  and 
during  these  past  four  years  it  has  withstood  the 
severity  of  our  winters. 

Aster  alpinus  and  its  varietiee.— Unless 
these  are  constantly  propagated  from  cuttings 
like  Chrysanthemums  no  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  beauty  and  size  to  which  the  flowers  may  be 
grown.  The  plants  will  be  in  their  prime  the 
second  summer  from  the  cutting  stage,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  place  them  in  the  poor  worn-out  soil 
of  rockwork,  where  they  often  get,  and  which  is, 
moreover,  too  dry.  Under  liberal  treatment  the 
flowers  are  not  only  better  as  regards  size  and 
colour,  but  they  last  longer.  The  white  variety  is 
especially  amenable  to  high  culture  ;  it  then 
becomes  larger  than  the  typo  and  the  ray  florets 
trebled,  thus  giving  this  shorter-stalked  variety 
a  massive  efl'ect.  We  have  noted  also  the  ruby 
coloured  kind  under  the  name  A,  alpinus  ruber, 
but  my  experience  of  it  is  so  brief,  that  I  can  only 
say  it  is  very  hardy  and  a  robust  grower'. 

J.  W. 

LILIES  IX  FLOWER. 

In  order  to  forrrr  soirre  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
variety  to  be  found  arrrong  Lilies,  a  collectioir  of 
therrr  should  be  inspected  now  when  the  nrajority 
of  them  are  in  bloom.  L.  Thuirbergianum  or 
elegans  and  its  difi'erent  varieties  make  a  goodly 
show,  and,  what  is  nrore,  they  supply  a  wide  range 
of  colour,  varying  from  the  orange-buff  tinted 
Prince  of  Orange  to  the  deep  blacki.sh  crimson- 
coloured  cruentum  or  ha;matochroum.  This  last 
is  the  deepest  coloured  of  all  Lilies,  that  known 
as  the  Black  Lily  excejited,  but  that  by  some  is 
classed  with  the  Fritillaries.  Other  desirable 
forms  of  L.  Thunbergianum  besides  the  two  just 
rrrentioned  are  bicolor,  a  large  bold  reddish 
apricot-coloured  kind;  Van  Houttei,  rich  crimson; 
and  sanguineum  or  biligulatum,  brownish  red. 
L.  bulbiferum  is  a  pretty  Lily  with  erect  heads  of 
cup-sliaped,  reddish  orange  flowers.  This  species 
is  I'eadrly  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the 
small  bulbils  that  are  produced  in  great  quantities 
in  the  axils  of  the  lea\'es.  The  common  Orange 
Lily  (L.  croceum)  is  just  now  at  its  best,  and 
when  seen  in  a  mass  a  tine  display  it  makes.  The 
old  White  or  Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum)  is 
known  to  almost  everyone,  and,  though  so  common, 
is  secorrd  to  none  as  I'egards  purity  and  beauty. 
When  once  established  it  dislikes  being  disturbed, 
a  renrark  which  also  applies  to  L.  chalcedonicum, 
one  of  the  Turk's-cap  section,  with  intensely 
bright  scarlet-crimson  blossoms.  This  kind  will 
ofteir  absolutely  refuse  to  grow  the  first  seasoir 
after-  being  planted :  the  bulbs  renrain  in  the 
grourrd  throughout  the  winter,  and  flower  the 
followiirg  year-.  The  brightly-coloiu-ed  L.  porrr- 
ponium  verum  has  been  very  fine,  but  it  is  now 
past  its  best.  It  is  a  most  eft'eetive  early-flowering 
Lily,  but  has  such  a  faint  snrell  that  it  cannot  be 
used  in  any  way  for  indoor  decoration. 

Several  of  the  North  American  Lilies  are  now 
irr  bloom,  notably  the  Panther  Lily  (L.  pardali- 
num),  L.  parvum,  and  Ilurrrboldt's  Lily  (L. 
Humboldti).  Variable  as  some  Lilies  are,  this  last 
is  eveir  more  so  than  rrsual ;  some  blooms  of  it, 
except  towards  the  tips  of  the  petals,  are  thickly 
studded  w-ith  small  dots,  while  in  others  they  are 
fewer  in  number,  but  become  comparatively  large 
blotches.  The  extreme  form  of  this  latter  is  often 
irret  with  under  the  name  of  L.  Bloomerianum, 
and  an  extremely  pretty  variety  it  is.  Another 
North  American  kind  is  L.  I'arryi,  the  beautiful 
golden  blossonrs  of  which,  delicately  poised  on  a 
slender  stem,  are  adrrrired  by  everybody.  The 
white  trumpet-shaped  lilooms  of  L.  longiilorum 
and  its  varieties  are  just  commencing  to  expand. 
Harrisi,  eximium,  and  Wilsoni  are  all  too  much 
alike,  but  a  pretty  fonir  of  longiflorurrr  is  albo-  ' 
mar-ginaturrr,  in  which  the  leaves  are  broadly 
margined    with    white.     The    fragile-looking    L. 
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Krameri  is  most  deceiving  in  the  size  of  its  bloom ; 
its  appearance  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth 
would  lead  one  to  expect  but  a  miniature  flower, 
but  in  reality  tlie  blossoms  are  comparatively 
large.  The  delicate  pinkish  hue  of  the  majority 
of  them  is  most  pleasing,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
a  difficult  Lily  to  keej)  in  health— so,  at  least,  I 
find  it  to  be,  but  I  hear  of  others  who  grow  it 
most  successfully.  Here,  in  rather  a  light  well- 
drained  soil,  imported  bulbs  flower  well  the  first 
season,  but  less  satisfactorily  tlie  second,  and  by 
the  third  year  few  indeed  will  bloom.  The 
beautiful  L.  Browni,  with  its  lai-ge  tube-shaped 
flower  suffused  heavily  on  the  outside  with 
chocolate,  is  just  ojiening,  and  revealing  the  waxy 
white  interior.  When  fully  expanded  the  dark- 
coloured  anthers  are  most  conspicuous,  contrast- 
ing strikingly  as  they  do  with  their  delicate  sur- 
roundings. 

Of  the  Turk's-cap  Lilies,  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  ordinary  form  of  L.  Martagon,  with  its 
spike  of  gracefully  reflexed  purplish  blooms;  but 
the  finest  in  this  class  are  L.  Martagon  dalmati- 
cum,  a  variety  in  which  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
shining  erimson-purple,  and  album,  with  pure 
white  blossoms.  Some  forms  of  these  two  last- 
named  Lilies  are  gi-eatly  sujierior  to  others. 
Another  nearly  allied  to  the  Martagon  is  the 
Japanese  L.  Hansoni,  but  its  rich  golden-coloured 
blossoms  being  earlier  in  expanding  than  the 
others  are  now  past  their  best.  L.  monadelphum 
I  take  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  Lily — that  is,  when 
it  does  well,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  My 
experience  is  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  good 
show  of  bloom  during  the  first  season,  for,  gene- 
rally speaking,  many  of  the  plants  do  not  appear 
above  ground  till  the  second  year.  Its  blooms 
are  borne  on  large  pyramidal-shaped  spikes,  and 
are  most  gracefully  retlexed  and  delicately  tinted. 
Their  colours  vary  from  deep  yellow  to  pale 
whiti.sh  sulphur,  and  they  are  more  or  less  studded 
with  small  dark  coloured  dots.  L.  testaceum, 
which  when  growing  reminds  one  to  some  extent 
of  L.  candiilum,  is  a  fine  Lily,  and  especially 
noteworthy  from  the  distinct  nankeen  tint  of  its 
gracefully  reflexed  blossoms.  They  may  be  used 
in  a  cut  state,  as  their  scent  is  agreeable  and  not 
too  powerful.  No  notice  of  Lilies  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  L.  auratum,  the  earliest 
blossoms  of  which  are  just  exjianding.  Like  most 
of  the  others,  this  Lily  i.s  very  variable,  some 
forms  of  it  being  greatly  superior  to  others. 

Alfua. 

BORDEE  FLOWERS  AND  HOT  WEATHER. 

TnE  recent  hot  weather  has  been  most  trying  both  in 
t  c  kitchen  and  flower  garden.  The  ground  was  dry 
before  it  set  in,  and  after  that  everything  suffered. 
The  plants  first  affected  were  those  in  herbaceous 
birders,  suc'i  as  Phlo.'ies,  Pyrethrums,  Irises,  &c. ; 
in  fact,  the  leaves  of  the  Irises  became  yellow.  I 
visited  a  garden  ten  days  ago  containing  thousands  of 
English  and  S[nnish  Irises 'duriug  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  and  their  flowers  were  iu  a  sad  pl'ght  ; 
they  were  drooping  in  the  brijht  sunshine,  and  the 
heat  reflected  from  the  hot,  dry  red  earlh  was  even 
trying  to  one's  eyes.  A  surface  watering  under  such 
conditions  would  have  done  little  good — iudeed,  might 
have  done  harm.  We  cannot  avoid  the  blaze  of  sun- 
shine, even  if  desirable,  but  we  can  mjintain  a  moist 
condition  round  the  roots  of  these  and  all  other  plants 
by  giving  a  thoroughly  g  lod  watering,  and  imme- 
diately thereafter  mulching  the  ground  with  Cocoa- 
nut  tibre  refuse,  or  short  manure  if  well  decayed. 
Watering  in  dry,  hot  weather  should  be  done  tho- 
roughly. Enough  should  be  given  to  reach,  if  pos- 
sible, all  the  roots,  and  to  prevent  ev.iporatioa  mulch 
with  sjmething. 

Roses  suffer  very  much  in  dry  weather  if  the  snil 
is  light  and  the  subsoil  gravel.  They  cannot  be 
maintain' d  in  good  health  unless  they  are  kept  grow- 
ing. I  have  seen  them  with  the  sap  almost  dried  up, 
so  much  so,  as  to  prevent  the  bark  from  rising  when 
slit  with  a  knife  for  budding.  Such  Roses  become  a 
prey  to  green  fly,  mildew,  and  even  red  spider.  This 
last  is  the  worst  of  all,  as  it  causes  the  leaves  to  be- 
come brown,  and  ultimately  to  drop  off.     Such  disas- 


trous results  would  not  happen  if  the  ground  in  the 
first  place  was  trenched  and  manured,  and  also 
mulched  in  winter  with  manure,  and  again  in  sum- 
mer as  soon  as  hot  weather  sets  in.  Syringe 
well  overhead  at  night,  and  then  in  the  morning 
every  leaf  will  be  furnished  with  a  row  around 
it  of  gli>tening  dewdropi  —  a  healthy  sign  either 
under  glass  or  out  of  doors.  Perhaps  none  of  O'jr 
choice  garden  flowers  suffer  sooner  from  the  lack  of 
water  than  Gladioli;  they  require  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Roses;  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
very  dry  at  the  roots.  At  one  time  I  used  to  grow 
thousands  of  named  varieties  and  seedlings.  Our 
plan  was  to  give  them  a  thoroughly  good  watering 
twic3  a  week,  and  every  hot  day  they  were  well 
watered  overhead  with  the  garden  engine.  If  this 
was  not  done,  red  spider  would  attack  the  leaves  and 
cause  them  to  become  brown.  Syringing,  however, 
does  not  dislodge  the  maggots  which  inhabit  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  crawl  out  at  nigbt  and  devour  the 
flower-buds.  They  can  be  discovered  ia  their  hiding- 
places  by  day,  or,  by  the  aid  cf  a  g.jod  lamp,  lie  found 
feeding  at  night.  Phloxes  ought  to  be  well  watered 
and  mulched,  and  the  same  advice  should  be  followed 
in  other  cases.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  some  spread- 
ing low-growing  subjects  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  mixed  heibaceous  borders.  This  retains 
moisture  and  has  a  pleasing  appearance. 

J.  Douglas. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  WATERSIDE. 

In  planting  near  water  the  following  shrubs  may 
be  named  as  suitable  for  planting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  w'ater.  The  Alder,  kept  low  by  occasional 
cutting,  makes  a  fine  fringe,  and  forms  a  strong 
barrier  for  the  margins  tif  water  when  the  current 
is  liable  to  wash  away  its  banks.  The  common 
Whitethorn,  Bramble,  hedge  Rose,  red  Dogwood, 
Honeysuckle,  and  Blackthorn,  artbrd  proper  mar- 
ginal decoration  for  water  in  natural  scenery. 
Trees  best  adapted  for  positions  nearest  the  water, 
where  the  ground  is  liable  to  be  moist,  must  con- 
sist of  the  common  Alder,  various  kinds  of  Willow 
(including  the  Weeping  and  Rosemary-leaved 
Willow),  AInus  cordifolia,  Norway  Spruce,  de- 
ciduous Cypress,  and  Hemlock  Spruce.  Such 
trees  are  also  quite  proper  for  the  islands;  but  in 
order  that  the  roots  may  not  lodge  too  much  in 
the  water,  the  parts  of  the  islands  to  be  jilanted 
should  be  raised  irregularly,  or  in  a  natural 
manner,  with  stones,  roots,  sods,  &c. ,  mixed  with 
suitable  soil,  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  M-ater.  The  five  last-named  kinds  of  trees  are 
most  appropriate  for  beautifying  water  in  well- 
kept  grounds. 

Amongst  the  larger  trees  employed,  not  exactly 
for  fringing  the  margin,  but  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance from  the  water,  the  Wych  Elm  is  the  most 
elegant,  and  should  always  be  planted  in  exten- 
sive places ;  its  elegant  massive  twigs  and  pendent 
branches  entitle  it,  above  all  other  large  trees,  to 
tliis  distinction.  Nevertheless,  the  English  Elm, 
Lime,  Beech,  Weeping  Birch,  and  Larch  would 
be  appropriate.  Every  kind  of  Poplar  should  be 
excluded,  except,  indeed,  the  Lombardy,  of  which 
two  or  three  may  be  planted  so  as  to  rise  out  of 
the  midst  of  masses  of  other  trees.  In  planting, 
room  should  be  allowed  for  walking  near  the 
water's  edge ;  sometimes  close  to  it,  and  at  other 
times  with  a  bush  or  grou[)  of  shrubs  interposing. 
Swans,  by  all  means,  must  be  introduced,  as  well 
as  other  water  fowls.  W. 


Elder  and  Dogwood. — Just  now  the  most 
noticeable  tree  in  llower  in  the  hedgerows  is  the 
Elder,  and  abundant  as  the  blossom  of  this  tree 
generally  is,  this  season  it  seems  to  be  unusually 
profuse.  By  the  roadsides  it  is  seldom  the  hedges 
are  allowed  to  grow  on  long  enough  for  the  trees 
and  bushes  of  which  they  are  composed  to 
approach  to  anything  like  perfection  or  maturity 
of  growth,  but  in  some  places  in  this  neighbour- 
hood there  are  hedges  which  have  not  been  cut  for 
many  years,  and  in  these  the  Elder  seems  to  have 


supplanted  many  other  species.  Where  these 
large  bushes  occur  at  very  frequent  intervals  for 
long  stretches  on  each  side  of  the  roadwaj'  they 
present  a  vista  of  masses  of  flowers  seldom 
equalled  except  in  positions  which  have  been 
arranged  for  the  sake  of  the  efl'ect.  Hereabouts 
there  is  another  hedge  bush  which  grows  largely 
by  the  roadside,  the  common  Dogwood  (C. 
sanguinea),  and  this  is  now  showing  a  great  mass 
of  blossom,  and  very  often  comes  into  the  view 
with  the  Elder.— 1). 

Rhus  radicans  is  a  very  suitable  shrub  plant 
for  the  woodlands  ;  when  allowed  its  own  way  it 
will  climb  among  shrubs  and  low  trees,  and  take 
perfect  care  of  itself.  In  sheltered  places  its  leaves 
do  not  change  colour,  but  more  in  the  open  they 
turn  bright  yellow  in  autumn.  I  remember  seeing 
a  plant  which  had  climbed  among  the  branches 
nearly  to  the  top  of  a  tall  Cypress,  at  the  edge  of 
a  wild  piece  of  shrubbery.  It  formed  a  jjerfect 
picture,  its  lai'ge,  bold  foliage  Ijeing  set  in  a 
framework  of  glaucous  green. — G. 

The  'Washington  Cedar. — As  is  now  tolerably 
well  known,  the  Mammoth  tree  of  California — 
Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  gigantea — was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  a  new  genus,  and  named  Washing- 
tonia  by  Dr.  Kellogg.  Lindley  also  supposed  it 
to  be  distinct,  and,  either  ignorant  of  or  ignoring 
Kellogg,  named  the  supposed  new  genus  Welling- 
tonia. But  neither  of  these  determinations  stood 
the  test  of  botanical  rule,  aiul  the  plant  was  finally 
referred  to  a  genus  already  established,  namely, 
Sequoia.  Dr.  Kellogg,  however,  claims,  at  least, 
Ijriority  for  his  common  name,  Washingtion  Cedar. 
He  says,  "As  historic  truth  demands  it,  it  is  but 
just  to  state,  I,  my.self,  took  Mr.  Lobb  to  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  showed  him 
the  first  specimens  he  ever  saw  of  this  marvellous, 
now  world-renowned,  Washington  Cedar,  which 
was  so  named  by  me  before  he  ever  saw  the  tree. 
The  fact  is  well  known  to  the  old  charter  members 
of  the  Academy,  several  of  whom  are  still  living. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  earliest  among  common  names, 
and  claims  precedence,  by  all  courtesy,  in  point  of 
time,  as  also  in  appropriatenes.s  of  honour.  Our 
relations  to  its  earliest  identification  we  leave  to 
the  historian  of  the  future." 

The  Judas  tree  (Cereis  Siliquastrum).— This 
tree  is  indigenous  to  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Judea, 
where  its  flowers,  owing  to  their  agreeable  acidu- 
lous flavour,  are  highly  esteemed  for  mixing  in 
salads,  and  they  are  also  frequently  pickled  for 
use  in  the  same  way  \\hen  fresh  flowers  cannot  be 
had.  Its  foliage  is  very  distinct  from  that  of  most 
other  trees  in  shape  and  colour,  the  latter  being 
bluish  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  grass-green 
underneath.  When  old,  the  Judas  tree  forms  a 
broad,  round,  flatfish  head,  somewdiat  similar  to 
that  of  an  Apple  tree.  The  wood  is  not  considered 
valuable,  although  it  is  hard  and  capable  of  taking 
on  a  good  polish.  As  an  ornamental  tree  in  spring, 
it  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  attractive,  owing  to 
the  singular  and  beautiful  appearance  which  it 
presents  when  its  old,  as  well  as  young,  wood  is 
literally  covered  with  its  purplish  pink  blossoms 
clustered  together  in  small  bunches  before  a  leaf 
is  visible  ;  and  when  associated  with  Laburnums, 
Lilacs,  Flowering  Currants,  Azaleas,  and  other 
spring-blooming  subjects,  it  forms  a  charming  con- 
trast in  colour,  blooming,  as  they  all  do,  at  the 
same  time.  The  Judas  tree  is  also  well  suited  for 
planting  on  a  lawn,  either  to  form  a  standard  bu.'^h 
or  as  an  isolated  specimen. — (J. 

Pruning  Picea  Nordmanniana. — This  Coni- 
fer is  inclined  to  produce  strong  side-shoots,  fre- 
ipiently  stinting  the  growth  of  the  leader  to  H 
inches  in  height  per  annum.  Seedling  plants  of  P. 
Nordmanniana  rarely  put  up  nUire  than  one  leader, 
and  it  is  wrong  to  allow  this  leader  to  be  robbed 
by  the  superabundant  growth  of  the  side-branches, 
now  that  it  is  shown  that  no  harm  w  ill  accrue  from 
a  judicious  use  of  the  knife.  During  the  period 
when  the  P.  Nordmanniana  was  scarce,  the  plants 
were  generally  increased  by  cuttings,  grafts,  and 
layers.  This  pruning  was  unintentionally  the 
means  of  causing  the  leaders  of  the  original  plants 
to  assume  an  ujiward  growth.     It  is  surprising  to 
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see  many  of  the  early  produced  plants  from 
cuttings,  grafts,  and  layers,  although  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  told,  growing  procumbent,  and, 
if  upright,  somewhat  fan-shaped.  The  only  way 
to  induce  a  leader  on  such  plants  is  to  cut  oft'  all 
the  branches  and  peg  the  stump  firmly  to  the 
ground.  By  this  means,  one,  two  or  more  leaders 
will  be  produced  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem. 
By  the  removal  of  all  but  one,  it  will  in  time 
become  a  well-set  leader,  and  ultimately  make  a 
vigorous  tree.  The  leading  shoots  removed  will 
make  excellent  cuttings  or  grafts,  by  retaining 
their  leaders,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  ])oints 
of  side-branches.  The  same  remarks  are,  I  find 
by  experience,  applicable  to  many  other  species  of 
Picea  when  produced  by  cuttings  and  layers,  such 
as  P.  nobilis,  P.  robusta,  P.  amabilis  and  P. 
grandis. — J.  JI. 

The  Spruce. — There  is  not  a  more  elegant 
ti-ee,  I  consider,  than  the  Spruce  Fir  (Abies  ex- 
celsa),  which,  planted  in  a  northern  exposure  to- 
wards the  foot  of  a  hill  where  the  soil  is  loamy 
and  damp,  presents  a  most  beautiful  appearance, 
its  hoi-izontal  branches  touching  the  ground,  laden 
with  its  large  handsome  cones  in  the  proper 
season,  and  displaying  such  a  lovely  mass  of  green 
foliage  from  growing  .so  closely  that  its  stem 
cannot  be  seen,  and  which,  if  left  untouched, 
will  remain  so  for  sixty  years.  But  plant  a 
Spruce  upon  a  dry  sandy  soil  that  would  be 
appropriate  for  a  Pinaster  or  Scotch  Fir,  al- 
though it  may  possibly  thrive  for  five  or  six 
years,  when  it  has  attained  an  age  of  twenty 
years,  its  under-branches  will  be  found  withered 
and  destitute  of  foliage,  the  bark  covered  with 
Lichen,  and  the  whole  tree  at  a  complete  stand- 
still.—W.  H.  A. 

Erica  cinerea. — Of  this  pretty  Heath,  which 
does  nut  seem  to  feel  the  effects  of  drought,  there 
are  several  varieties,  some  of  them  differing  widely 
from  each  other,  and  also  from  tlie  type.  For  in- 
stance, in  atro-purpurea  the  flowers  are  much 
richer  in  colour  than  the  ordinary  form,  while  in 
alba  they  are  pure  white,  thus  contrasting  well 
with  the  ])receding.  In  pallida  the  colour  of  the 
blossoms  is  of  a  pale  reddish  hue,  and  in  coccinea 
they  are  a  distinct  shade  of  crimson.  The  St. 
Dabeoc's  Heath  (Dabieeia  polifolia),  with  its  spikes 
of  comparatively  large  bell-shaped  blossoms,  is 
also  in  liower,  and  with  it  the  two  varieties,  viz. , 
that  with  white  flowers,  and  the  other  in  which 
the  blooms  are  parti-coloured. — H.  P. 

The  Beech  in  Denmark. — lb  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  under  what  circumstances 
the  Beech (Fagussylvatica) grows  herein  Denmark. 
The  Beech  is  the  commonest  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  beautiful  forest  tree  with  us.  Fascinating 
and  lo\ely  beyond  all  description  is  a  Beech  forest, 
or  even  a  single  tree  in  early  spring,  when  the 
delicate,  glossy,  bright  green  foliage  has  just  un- 
folded itself  on  the  graceful,  hanging  branches. 
Formerly  the  Oak  ((^)uercus  Roburj  predominated 
in  the  Danish  forests,  but  are  now  fast  disappear- 
ing for  the  Beech.  Young  self-sown  plants  of  this 
beautiful  tree  grow  very  luxuriantly  even  if  they 
are  quite  overshaded  by  the  crowns  of  the  Oaks, 
and  when  they  grow  larger  the  Oaks  must  give 
place  to  the  Beeches.  The  European  Beech  (Fagus 
sylvatica)  is,  however,  distinguished  from  the 
common  American  Beech  (Fagus  americana  or  F. 
ferruginea)  by  a  more  slender  growth,  with  more 
hanging  branches  and  smaller,  but  more  glos.sy  and 
bright  green  foliage,  and  very  likely  its  claims  to 
soil  and  .situation  are  also  a  little  different.  The 
Beech  in  this  country  grows  best  in  a  somewhat 
heavy  clay  and  chalk  mixed  mould  with  a  mode- 
rately moist  subsoil.  When  these  conditions  exist 
the  tree  reaches  its  finest  development.  It  also 
does  better  in  low  (places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lakes  and  rivulets  and  on  northern  slopes  than  in 
higher  localities  and  on  southern  slopes.  In  sandy 
soil  deprived  of  chalk  and  in  a  dry  situation  it  will 
either  not  grow  at  all  or  it  becomes  stunted  in 
growth.  A  soil  and  situation  that  is  favourable 
for  the  growth  of  Evergreens  in  geneial  will  also 
be  suitable  for  the  Beech. — R.  H. 


CRAFTIXG  CONIFERS. 

As  the  season  for  grafting  Conifers  is  at  hand  a 
few  words  upon  the  .subject  may  be  useful. 
Conifer  grafting  may  be  performed  either  about 
the  montli  of  August  or  early  in  spring.  For  this 
purpose  two-year-old  stocks  are  preferable,  as  it  is 
desirable  that  the  stock  and  scion  should  be  as 
near  of  a  size  as  possible.  They  should  be  esta- 
blished in  3-inch  pots,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  use 
them  early  in  the  springthey  should  be  kept  during 
the  winter  in  cold  frames.  There  are  several 
methods  of  grafting  Conifers,  but  ordinary  side- 
grafting  is  in  most  cases  the  best.  This  operation 
consists  in  making  a  clean  cut  in  the  stem  down- 
wards about  an  inch  in  length,  then  at  its  termi- 
nation making  a  transverse  cut,  thus  removing  a 
piece  of  the  bark-wood  clean  away  from  the  side 
of  the  stock.  The  scion  should  lie  cut  oft'  clean 
and  square  at  the  end,  and  a  jiiece  of  the  wood 
should  be  shaved  off  about  equal  in  length  to  the 
cut  on  the  stock.  The  butt-end  of  the  scion  should 
then  be  placed  upon  the  notch  cut  in  the  stock, 
taking  care  that  the  bark  on  one  side  meets  ex- 
actly the  whole  length  of  the  cut.  The  great  aim 
in  this  operation  is  so  to  cut  the  scion  and  stock 
that  the  former  when  fitted  on  nearly  replaces  the 
piece  removed.  The  scion  being  thus  fitted  must 
be  held  firmly  in  its  place  by  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  and  tied  on  with  bast  or  wool  so  that  it 
does  not  afterwards  shift.  ^Vhen  the  scion  is  very 
small,  or  the  stock  much  out  of  proportion  to  it, 
another  method  may  be  practised.  This  consists 
in  simply  making  an  incision  obliquely  in  the 
stock,  the  scion  being  so  cut  that  one  .side  of  it 
forms  a  sharjj  edge,  in  order  that  it  may  be  easily 
inserted  therein,  the  bark  of  the  scion  thus  coming 
level  with  that  of  the  stock.  This  is  a  neat  an<l 
expeditious  method,  as  when  united  it  is  diflicult 
to  perceive  the  union.  The  cuts  must  be  cleanly 
made  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  incision  in  the 
stock  and  the  cut  on  the  scion  should  correspond 
in  length  as  nearly  as  possible.  This  latter  method 
scarcely  needs  tying,  for  if  proiierly  done  the  scion 
will  not  easily  move,  and  it  quickly  unites  to  the 
stock.  W. 


Berberis  concinna. — Now  that  nearly  all 
other  Barberries  are  out  of  bloom  this  .species  is 
in  full  flower.  It  is  a  dense  compact  evergreen 
bush,  at  most  not  more  than  2  feet  hifh,  with  light 
green  leaves,  tlie  undersides  of  which  are  of  a 
sihery  whiteness.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  borne  as  freely  as  those  of  the 
commoner  kinds.  This  Baiberiy  is  well  worthy 
of  a  place  among  the  more  select  shrubs  :  indeed, 
it  is  not  vigorous  enough  to  be  associated  with 
strong-growing  subjects,  but  needs  rather  a  good 
]iosition  in  front  of  a  shrubbery  border  or  a  fairly 
sunny  spot  on  the  rockwork.  It  is  a  native  of  tlie 
Himalayas,  but  quite  hardy  in  this  country,  except 
during  very  exceptionable  winters.  Another 
Barberry  rather  variable  in  its  time  of  flowering 
is  B.  aristata,  .some  individuals  of  which  are  now 
in  bloom.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing  kind,  remind- 
ing one  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  common  Bar- 
berry, but  differs  widely  in  its  time  of  flowering. 
From  the  reddish  colour  of  the  bark  it  is  a 
conspicuous  object  in  winter  when  devoid  of 
foliage,  for  it  belongs  to  the  deciduous  .section, 
while  B.  concinna  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  ever- 
green. B.  aiistata  is  also  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas.—T. 

Birds  and  Holly  berries. — In  March  this  year 
there  were  .some  observations  in  The  Ci.VRDE.v 
from  one  or  two  persons  about  "Birds  and  Holly 
berries,"  and  I  mentioned  that  here,  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  where  the  Hollies  had  borne  an  unusually 
heavy  crop  of  berries,  that  they  were  then  losing 
their  berries,  which  were  lying  on  the  ground 
thickly  beneath  them.  One  tree,  however,  in  the 
garden  of  a  friend  of  mine  has  not  done  so,  and 
still  retains  its  berries.  Is  it  not  a  very  unusual 
circumstance  for  a  Holly  to  be  covered  wilh 
berries  at  this  time  of  year '?  This  tree  forms  a 
very  striking  object  among  some  deciduous  trees 
among  M-hich  it  is  planted. — G.  S.  S. 


Pernettyas  in  flower.— Everybody  admires 
the  I'ernettyas  in  berry,  but  few  .seem  to  notice 
their  flowers;  yet  just  now  the  myriads  of  tiny 
wax-like  flowers  have  a  beautiful  effect.  Though 
the  most  attractive  stages  of  the  Pernettyas  are 
in  summer  when  in  bloom,  and  in  winter  when  in 
fruit,  yet  at  all  times  they  hold  a  high  place 
among  neat  growing  evergreen  shrubs,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  other  conspicuous  feature.  As  so 
many  new  varieties  have  been  raised  recently,  and 
a  wide  range  of  forms  exists  from  a  fruiting  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  as  well  to  devote  a  certain 
amount  of  attention  to  the  flowers,  as  some  might 
be  obtained  giving  a  greater  variety  in  this  re- 
spect.— H.   P. 

The  Kose  Acacia  (Robinia  hispida).— This 
lovely  shrub  or  small  tree  is  at  its  best  when 
Thorns  and  other  early  summer  trees  and  shrubs 
are  over.  Its  clusters  of  large  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers  are  very  beautiful,  and  no  other  shrub  of 
its  class  can  vie  with  it.  It  is  not  very  particular 
as  to  soil  or  situation,  but  will  thrive  in  dry  sandy 
spots  better  than  most  shrubs,  for  though  when 
grafted  it  acquires  a  tree-like  habit,  yet  it  is  more 
adapted  for  associating  with  the  larger  shrubs 
than  with  vigorous  trees.  AVhen  on  its  own  roots 
this  Robinia  forms  a  loose,  straggling  specimen  of 
bush-like  habit,  but,  grafted  standard  high  on  the 
common  False  Acaeia,  it  soon  acquires  a  good- 
sized  head,  and  flowers  most  profusely.  An 
additional  merit  is  that  a  second  crop  of  flowers  is 
often  borne  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  at 
which  time  they  are  extremely  welcome.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  Rose  Acaeia  mentioned 
in  various  catalogues,  but  the  finest  of  all  is 
macrophylla  or  grandiflora,  the  flowers  of  which 
arc  larger  and  deeper  coloured,  while  the  foliage 
is  also  bolder. — T. 

■Where  to  plant  Laburnums. — A  few  weeks 
a^o,  in  going  through  a  place,  I  was  much  struck 
with  a  group  of  Laburnums  on  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  lawns.  The  background  was  a  large  mass  of 
Beech  and  other  trees  of  the  same  class,  and  the 
Laburnums  were  just  in  flower.  Being  a  group  of 
a  con.siderabIe  size  and  iDcndulous  in  habit,  I  think 
the  etfect  was  better  than  anj'  I  had  seen  produced 
by  this  tree  before.  As  is  well  known,  the  form 
which  the  Laburnum  assumes  as  an  isolated  tree, 
if  left  to  grow  on  naturally,  is  such  as  to  render  it 
somewhat  unsuited  for  lawn-planting,  but  here 
this  loose  and  straggling  form  was  turned  to  good 
account  through  their  being  placed  in  a  mass.  I 
have  seen  many  Laburnums,  which  have  been 
trained  to  a  single  stem  and  periodically  cut  back, 
form  a  good  regular  head,  but  the  result  is  too 
stift".  By  planting  them  in  masses,  as  suggested, 
in-uning  becomes  unnecessary,  and  being  left  to 
themselves  the  trees  soon  intertwine  and  make 
a  capital  flank  or  screen  on  the  margin  of  a 
lawn. — I). 

The  Jerusalem  Sage  (Phlomis  fruticosa). — 
This  is  not  usually  considered  a  handsome  flower- 
ing shrub,  yet  it  is  when  in  bloom,  and,  moreover, 
is  distinct  from  all  others.  It  is  now  in  flower 
and  seems  to  defy  drought ;  indeed,  it  thrives  best 
in  hot  sandy  soils  where  few  other  shrubs  can 
grow.  — T. 

Cut-leaved  Alder. — I  shall  be  glad  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Cut-leaved  Alder.  Is  it 
easily  blown  over  by  the  wind,  and  is  it  suited  to 
an  exposed  situation  ? — F.  W. 

*„*  The  Cut-leaved  Alder  is  not  a  tree  suited 
for  a  \'ery  exposed  situation.  It  never  flourishes 
so  well  as  when  planted  in  a  low-lying  spot  near 
water,  near  enough  for  the  roots  to  derive  abund- 
ance of  moisture  therefrom.  In  such  situations  it 
is  not  liable  to  be  blown  over,  as  its  roots  spread 
widely  and  obtain  such  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil.  In 
poor  .soil  on  on  exposed  situations  half  its  beauty 
is  lost.  —Ed. 


SHOUT  yoTE.-^TREES  AND  SBRUBS. 

Carpenteria  cslifornica  i.^  now  in  flower  in  my  giir- 
don.  1  Imuglit  tlie  i>lunt  tlnee  years  asro  fioni  Messrs.  Rodger 
and  MeCleiland.  It  is  qnite  Invrdy  liere. — T.  M.  Bur.KELEY- 
OwEN,  'J'ttf^mon'  Hall,  U'es^cltmi,  Shrojishin. 


July  17,  1S8G.] 
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KOVAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

JriA  13. 
A  BETTER  meeting  than  this  has  not  been  htld  here 
this  season.  There  was  a  capital  fruit  and  vege- 
table show— could  hardly  have  been  finer  ;  haidy 
flowers  were  neversh  own  more  extensively  nor  of 
greater  excelltnce,  acd  added  to  these  were  a  large 
gathering  of  cut  Roses  and  a  miscellaneous  display  of 
plants,  including  Orchids  and  new  and  rare  plants. 
'J'hese  latter  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  and  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  plants  were  certificated.  First- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  :  — 

Dexukoiiiim  Wn  i.ia5isi.\ni,m — This,  the  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  Orchid  shown,  has  long  been 
heard  of,  but  seen  in  flower  by  very  few.  It  is  a 
New  Guinea  plant,  belonging  to  the  group  of  which 
13.  bigibbum  is  a  familiar  example,  but  it  is  different 
from  any  other  in  cultivation.  Its  growth  is  most 
like  that  of  I),  bigibbum,  but  more  slender.  The 
flowi  rs  are  about  "J  inches  across,  with  jnire  white 
sepals  and  j  ctals,  and  a  shell-ike  hibellum  <  f  the 
richest  royal  jiurple  colour.  Su  h  an  extremely 
beautiful  Orchid  attracted  much  attenlion.  It  wa.s 
e.xhiljiled  by  Mr.  IV  S.  Williams,  who  introduced  it 
?ome  years  ago,  and  after  whom  Rtichenbach  nametl 
it. 

Odontoc,lo;^siji  crispii.m  Hrtrr.v.vxrji. — An  extra- 
ordinary vaiiet}'  of  the  .^potted-tlowcreil  or  guttatum 
group.  It  can  only  le  compiare  1  with  such  as 
A'titchianum  and  Sanderianum.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  finely  shaped  ;  the  broad  sejials  and  petals 
are  white  and  very  heavily  marked  with  irregular 
blotches  of  a  rich  chestnut  colour.  The  plant  was 
shown  by  Raron  Theodor  Ilruhy,  of  Austria,  and 
b  -re  Severn!  flowers  on  a  long,  graceful  spike. 

•  >i)ONT0i:u)sstM  cnisPL'M  Mrs.  DnKM.\x.  —.-V  lovely 
variety',  very  similar  to  an  oMer  one  called  virjiinale. 
It  has  large  and  symmetrically  formed  flowt  rs,  and 
spotless  white  sepals  and  jit  tals.  Kxliibited  by  Mr 
Uorman,  The  Fir.--,  I^awrie  Park,  Sydenham. 

Phahs  lIuMBI.OTI. — A  new  species  from  Mada- 
gascar, refembling  the  better-known  P.  tubcrculusus, 
and  though  not  so  beautiful  as  the  latter  is  a  very 
showy  Orchi.l.  The  flowers,  produced  on  erect  spike.«, 
are  about  '2  inches  across,  with  pale  claret  petals  and 
sepal.-",  while  the  large  and  briiad  lip,  i[uite  an  inch 
across,  is  white  on  the  upper  part,  the  lower  lobe 
being  stained  with  a  deep  port-wine  colour.  The 
spikes  are  few-flowered  and  about  a  foot  high,  and 
the  foliage  is  long,  narrow,  and  ribbed.  Shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Eurford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

OxC'iDH'M  MA(R.\NTHl'M  (Soutbgate's  variety). — 
This  closely  reseuibles,  if  not  the  same  as  the  variety 
named  "Williamsianum  by  Reichenbach  some  time 
ago.  It  differs  from  the  typical  form  in  having  the 
petals  stained  with  a  large  irregular  blotcli  of  purple. 
It  is  the  liandsomest  and  most  distinct  variety  of  thi< 
Oncidium  yet  seen.  Shown  by  Mr.  Southgate,  Sel- 
borne,  Streatham. 

I.MPATIENS  Hawk>ri. — A  marvellously  fine  new 
Balsam,  srimewhat  in  the  way  of  the  popular  I.  Sultani, 
but  greatly  superior  to  it  both  in  the  size  rf  its 
flowers  and  tlieir  colour,  a  brilliant  carniine-criinson. 
It  appears  to  be  tpiite  as  free  in  growth  and  bloom  as 
I.  Sult.ani,  which  it  will  no  doubt  supplant  in  course 
of  time.  Kxliibited  by  Mr.  W.  Pull,  of  Chelsea, 
who  reeintly  inlndu  cd  it  from  the  S.uith  Sea 
I'l  \nds. 

ArnF.1  .sNinA  < ma  ni.-^.-  A  hariJ>ome  plant  re- 
sembling A.  fascinator.  The  leaves  are  broad,  of  a 
deep  green,  and  marked  with  parallel  bands  (jf  sih  ery 
white.  The  flcjwers  are  produced  in  a  dense  terminal 
spike  about  (i  inches  long,  and  these,  as  well  as  the 
braels,  are  of  a  clear  canary-yellow.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  Bull. 

Pter[s  shERULATA  (Xaylor's  Crested). — This  is 
different  from  the  numerous  crested  forms  of  this 
Pteris  previously  raised,  the  fronds  being  more  finely 
divided  ;  indeed,  the  plant  looks  more  bke  a  tuft  of 
translucent  seaweed,  as  finely  cut  as  garden  Parsley. 
It  will  prove  a  specially  valuable  plant  for  the  market 
grower.     Shown  by  Mr.  Xaylor,  Harrow. 


PELARooNirM  Eoen  Marc'IIE. — A  new  Fiench 
variety  of  the  double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  class  in  the 
way  of  Mons.  Crousse,  but  with  larger,  more  double 
flowers.  It  is  free  in  giowth  and  very  floriferous. 
Shown  by  Mr.  W.  Bealby,  Roehampton. 

P.\PAVERNUDICAIILEMINI.\TUM. — A  biiiliant  orauge- 
red-flowered  variety — a  beautiful  contrast  in  colour 
to  the  yellows  and  the  whites  also  found  among  seed- 
lings of  the  Iceland  I'oppy.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham. 

Rose  Grani>  Mcoii..— Said  to  be  a  seedling  from 
that  splendid  Rose,  A.  K.  WiIliaTs.  The  flowers  of 
the  Grand  Mogid  ha\'e  the  size,  form,  and  substance 
of  petal  of  the  older  sort,  but  the  colour  is  much 
deeper  and,  if  possible,  ri  her.  It  is  sure  to  become 
as  popular  as  A.  K.  William.s.  Some  superb  blooms 
of  it  were  shown  by  Mtssrs.  W.  Paul  ami  Son,  Wa^- 
iham  Cross. 

Stock  S.sowki.ake. — A  Ten-week  Stock  with  dense 
sjukes  of  flowers,  very  double  arid  pure  white.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Vcitcli  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Among  oth»r  exhibits  the  most  noteworthy  was  a 
gioup  of  (Jrchids  from  .Sir  Trevor  I^awrence,  which 
was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  species  not  often 
seen,  aed  a  few  extremely  rare.  Besides  the  Phaius 
Humbloti  certificated,  there  were  the  following : 
Spathogb  ttis  angustorum,  a  beautiful  terrestrial  Or- 
chid, with  long,  narrow,  plicate  leaves  and  slender 
flower-spikes  some  2  feet  hi^jh,  terminated  by  crowded 
clusters  of  about  a  dozen  flowers.  These  are  about 
1 .;  inches  across  of  a  delicate  blush  pink.  Tricho- 
pilia  Galeottiana,  a  distinct  and  vtry  fine  flowering 
.'■peeies,  a  gooil  deal  like  others  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  flowers,  which  are  yellow  blotched  and  spotted 
with  brown  on  the  labellum  ;  Aerides  roseum,  in  the 
way  of  A.  Fieldingi;  Masdevallia  Djyana,  a  very  rare 
species,  more  curitms  than  showy  ;  the  flowers  re- 
semble snake's  heads,  and  are  creamy  white  chequered 
with  brown,  like  a  Snake's  head  Fiitillary  :  and  M. 
infracta  purpurea,  a  \"ery  fine  variety  of  what  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  an  unattractive  spiecies.  In  addition 
to  these  the  Burford  g.irden  coritcibuted  a  plant  of 
Cypripedium  caudatum  with  three  flower-spikes, 
which  the  committee  considered  worthy  of  a  crd- 
tural  commendation,  inasmuch  as  the  plant  had  been 
grown  in  a  cool  house.  A  variety  of  ( >dontoglossum 
vexillarium  was  shown  by  Mr.  HolUngton,  Forty 
Hill,  Enfield.  It  was  named  Hollingtoui,  ami  differed 
from  ordinary  form?  in  having  the  lateral  petals 
broader  than  usual.  Baron  Schneder  showed  a  plant 
of  the  old,  but  rather  rare,  Galeandra  Bautri,  which 
is  the  way  of  the  commoner  G.  Dviyana,  but  has 
yellower  flowers  and  a  deeper  stained  lip.  Froui  the 
Karl  of  Forti  scue's  garden  at  Castle  Hill  came  a  very 
fine  spike  of  that  showy  Orchid,  R  nanthera  coccinea, 
which  so  few  can  grow  and  flower  successfully.  Col. 
B  rkeley,  of  Market  Harboru',  sent  a  fine  flowering 
specimen  of  Phahenopsis  speciosa,  one  of  the  small- 
Uowered  group  after  the  Luddemanniana  stamp,  and 
with  bright  carmine  purple  flowers.  A  choice  groirp 
*  f  plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispuin  came  froirr  Mr. 
iJorman's  collection,  all  being  cf  the  finest  type  as 
regards  size  and  form  of  flower.  Mr.  Measures  sent 
from  his  garden  at  Cainbiidge  I^odge,  Cambtrwell,  a 
Urge  and  select  group  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly 
of  L'attleyas,  (Vlontoglossums  now  in  season,  besides  a 
good  many  out  of  the-common  things,  such  as  Ladia 
xinthina,  C}]iripedium  concolor  Regnieri,  C.  Parisbi 
(a  fine  >peciiuen},  (.'.  (■odefroya:',  and  a  wonderfully 
fine  variety  ■  if  that  little-known  species,  dacidiuru 
stelligerum,  remarkable  for  its  large  shii.vy  lip,  white 
and  claret  colour.  Some  seedling  Popjiies,  \arieties 
of  Papaver  Rhieas,  raised  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  of 
Shirley,  Croyelon,  attracted  some  attention,  as  they 
were  so  beautiful,  the  crumpled  and  satiny  petals 
of  their  flowers  being  of  all  colours,  from  white 
to  deep  crimsoir.  The  delicate  Rosts  and  I'inks 
were  vei-y  lovely.  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  a  small 
group  of  seedling  Gloxinias,  which  n^a'V-  an  attrac- 
live  group.  Out  of  the  eight  or  nine  sorts  shown,  we 
thought  that  Ii-ma,  brilliant  scarlet ;  Vestal,  delicate 
pink  ;  Lueinda,  freckeil  purple  ;  The  JMoor,  deep 
purple,  and  Riiby  were  the  truest.  Messrs.  Veitch 
likewise  showed  a  pretty  Carnation  name!  Mrs. 
Mason,  a  sort  of  salmon-pink  colour,  and  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  Iris  Ksenipferi  varieties,  which  in- 
cluded some  wonderfidly  fine  sorts,  some  with  flowers 


S  inches  and  9  inches  across.  Mr.  Gordon,  of 
Twickenham,  also  showed  some  good  sorts  of  this 
Iris.  Messrs.  C.rrter  showed  some  well-flowered 
plants  of  their  new  double-flowered  Silene  pendula 
eompacta,  which  promises  to  becoure  a  valuable  jilant 
for  borders.  A  firrely-flowered  specimen  of  Fuchsia 
General  Roberts  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell,  who 
had  with  it  a  birnch  of  that  most  b:;autiful  of  all 
yellow  L'arnations,  Pride  of  Penshurst.  A  fine 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  named  Eu.ene  Frirst  was 
shown  by  Air.  T.  Bun)ard,  of  Ashford.  It  is  of  a 
dark  crimson  colour  and  with  blooms  tif  good  quality. 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Ealing,  exhibited  .some  sjiikes  of 
Ten-week  Stocks,  the  sorts  being  Giant  Crimson  .and 
Mauve  Beairty — the  latter  a  most  beautiful  sort  of  a 
soft  mauve  colorrr.  lie  also  showed  a  ]iale  (ink 
variety  of  the  Everlast'ng  Pea  named  l>elicata,  the 
white  Musk  Mallow,  and  a  new  Carnation  of  a  flesh 
pink  colour  named  Etfie  Dean.  Me  srs.  Vilrnorin,  of 
Paris,  sent  a  gathering  of  their  mixed  seedling  Car- 
nations representing  all  colour.",  and  some  as  large 
and  double  as  named  sorts.  S^rne  seedling  Pelar- 
goniums were  sent  by  Mrs.  Kingsbury,  Bevis  ^^alley 
Xuisery,  Southampton.  One  was  named  Mrs. 
P.rrker,  with  silver  edged  leaves  and  double  flowers 
of  a  soft  pink  ;  the  other,  Kingsburyana,  with  silver- 
edged  leaves  and  double  scarlet  flow'ers. 

Roses  were  plentifully  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul, 
of  Waltham,  and  by  Messr.s.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  who 
h.id  blooms  even  finer  than  at  the  great  Rose  show  a 
week  previous,  and  a  mrrliitude  of  first-rate  sorts 
Were  represented  in  perfection.  Among  the  new 
sorts  shown  by  Mr.  \V.  Paul  wcs  a  wdiite  sport  from 
Catherine  Mermet  which  we  thought  excellent,  and 
a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  named  Silver  (^ueen,  pale 
pink  with  deeper  centre.  The  new  Madame  de 
Watteville  was  also  splendidly  shown. 

IIakhy  ki.owers  vi-ere  also  abundant,  large  and 
varied  collections  being  shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  Alessrs. 
Paul,  Messrs.  Kelway,  and  Messrs.  Barr.  The  first 
prize  for  the  finest  collection  was  won  by  ilr.  Ware, 
with  a  group  as  fine  as  he  has  ever  sir  »wn  at  Soirth 
Kerrsington.  Lilies  were  its  chief  elemerrts,  and  of 
these  there  wtre  lurge  masses  of  tall  spikes  shrrwirrg 
the  natural  grace  of  Lilies  to  perfection.  The  most 
noteworthy  among  theui  were  L.  candidrrrn  and  its 
striped  variety  (striatum),  testaceum,  the  nankeen- 
coloured  Lily,  croceurn,  pordalinum,  Parryi,  Hum- 
boldti,columbiarmm,  lucidum,  Mart.agon  dalmaticum, 
canadeir-e,  besides  large  gatherings  of  early  (Jladioli 
and  other  bulb-s  and  a  choice  selection  of  Inrdy 
perennials.  Messrs.  Paul's  group  was  a  very  fine  one 
too,  and  most  effectively  arranged.  They  had  great 
masses  of  showy  things  like  Lathjrus  latifolius 
varieties,  Centaurea  moutana  and  the  golden  macro- 
cephala,  Erigerorr  glaucus.  Spiraea  palmata,  Plrlomis 
Russelliana,  Lythrum  Saliciria  superbum,  C  rrrrpanula 
lurbinata,  and  a  host  of  other  alpines  arrd  Lilies. 
Messr'.  Kelway 's  gi-rmp  consisted  chiefly  of  Pyre- 
thrrrms,  Gaillardias,  Alstriemerias,  white  Agapanthu", 
Plrloxes,  &c.  Messrs.  Barr  excelled,  as  usua',  in 
bulbous  flowers,  of  which  they  had  an  extensive 
collection. 

Fruit. —\\'ith  trilliug  exceptions,  itirely  has  there 
been  a  better  display  of  fruit  at  any  surnmer  show 
tharr  was  to  be  seen  here  on  Tuesday.  There  were 
about  a-dozerr  classes  and  tire  competitiorr  generally 
was  good  ;  in  sonre  instances  unusually  so,  arrd  if  the 
remaining  shows  of  the  seasoir  present  the  sanie  ad- 
rrrirable  features,  they  will  prove  worthy  of  the  Society. 
Grapes  were  exeellerrt,  especially  the  black  kirrds; 
the  best  three  bunches  of  Black  Hambur'ghs,  stout, 
handsome,  and  well  Hiiished.  came  fronr  Woohrrer 
Forest  antl  frour  Sir  A.  Macdonald's  gardeir,  so  Ad- 
mirably nranaged  by  Mr.  Taverner,  who  i;enerally 
turrrs  out  Gr\ipes  well.  Other  good  samples  came 
frorrr  IChastcnr  ami  Bickley  Park.  Ther-e  were  eight 
lots  in  the  class.  Birt  the  class  for  any  other  black 
kind  had  most  interest,  because  it  brought  sorrre  grarrd 
bunches  of  that  delicious  Grape,  Muscat  Hambirrgh, 
supei-bly  finished,  and  as  good  as  usrrally  seen,  frour 
Mr.  Goodacre,  who  merits  the  highest  praise  for  this 
exhibit.  Gros  Maroc,  fro  n  Mr.  Miles,  of  Wye  imbe 
Abbey,  medium  bunche.s,  but  very  handsome,  if  not 
quite  up  to  size  in  berry,  and  what  w'ould  in  arrother 
month  be  superb  Alicautes,  from  Chertsey.  were  the 
piick  of  this  class.     It  was  a  surprise  to  find  so  late  a 
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Grape    as    Alicante    shown    to    early,    but    in    no 
case  was  it  fully  coloured.     Muscat  of   Ale.xandria 
came  up  moderately.      The    best  were    still  lacking 
colour,  and  the  second  best,  though  good  bunche?,  still 
pale  green.    It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  good  examples 
of  this  fine  Grape  are  seen  early.     Peaches  were  in 
grand  form;  the  Grosse  Mignonne  sample  from  Mr. 
Sejniour  was  as  fine  as  could  be  wished  for;   and 
Mr.  Wallis,  of  Keele  Hall  Gardens,  had  rich-coloured 
Crimson  Galande  that  were  perfect.     Not  only  other 
Grosse  Mignonne,   but  Violette  Hative,   Sea  Eagle, 
Royal  George,  and  Barrlngton  were  well  shown  in  the 
fourteen  dishes  staged.    Of  Nectarines,  finer  than  the 
dish  of  Lord  Napier,  from  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Gunners- 
bury,  have  rarely  l.ieen  seen — quite  up  to  Peach  size 
and  richly  coloured.     I'itmaston  Orange  was  also  well 
shown  ;  there  were  thirteen  dishes  of  these.    Cherries 
were  fairly  good  generally,    but  Mr.  Hudson's  two 
dishes  of  Black  Cirossian  and   Eigarreau   NajJoleon 
could   hardly  have   been  excelled,  they  were  so  fine, 
glossy,  and  superbly  coloured.     Mr.  Roberts  had  good 
samples   of    the  latter   and    Black   Tartarian ;    and 
amongst  others  shown  were  Elton,  May  Duke,  Black 
Eagle,  and   Governed   Wood.      Sonre   capital  Pines 
came   from   Wycmbe   Abbey,    the   pair   of   Queens 
staged  by  Mr.  Miles  weighing  10  lbs.,  and  they  were 
handsome,   well  coloured,  and  even.     The  first  piize 
Pine,  which  also  came  from  the  same  exhibitor,  was 
not  less  good,  and  weighed  5  lb.  "2  oz.     (.^uetns  were 
most   favoured,   only   one   lot    of   Smooth    Cayenne 
being  shown.     Melons  were  plentiful,  sixteen  pairs 
being  shown,  but  were  a  singularly  uneven  lot  as 
far    as    tize    was    concerned,    and     even    the    first 
prize  brace,  Blenheim    Orange,  was    not    first  cla-s, 
though     handsome.       Hero     of     Locldnge,    Sea  let 
Prenuer,  Imperial  Green  Flesh,  and  Read's  Scarlet 
Flesh    were    well    shown.       Some    very   fine    brown 
Turkey  Figs   came   from  Woolmer  Forest;   indeed, 
of    the  eight  dishes  staged  this   kind    largely   pre- 
dominated.    Strawberries  were   very  fine,  and  gave 
little  indication  of  the  drought  which  so  recently  pre- 
vailed.    There  were  ten  pairs  of  dishes  in  the  one 
class,  and  fourteen  single  dishes,  the  British  C^lueens 
and  Dr.  Hogg  from  Greenford  showing  how  admir- 
ably the  soil  in  the  fertile  v.alley  which  lies  between 
Ealing  and  Harrow  suits  these  uncertain,  but    deli 
cious   kinds.     Mr.  Garlandvoy   always   does   Straw- 
berries  well.     Curiously  enough  in    the   single    dish 
class,   fine   British   Queen  from    Gnnnersbury   Park, 
and  Dr.   Hogg  from    Bicldey  Park,   were   the  best 
dishes.     Of  other  kinds  shown  well  were  President, 
Eleanor,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Eclipse. 
Of  miscellaneous  fruits  there  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Ross,  Welford  Park,  a  seedling  Grape  very  much  re- 
sembling Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  said  to  be  a  seed- 
ling from   the   Black  Monukka.     It  has  fine  berries 
and  received  a  commendation.     Also  from  the  same 
exhibitor    dishes    of    Duke    of    Devonshire,    Stiirmer 
Pippin,    and    Alfriston   Apples    and    Catillac    Pears 
f,airly   well  preserved;  also    a  basket   of  faiily  good 
Biickland  Sweetwater  Grapes;  and  from  Mr.  E.  D. 
Lee,  Aylesbury,  a  basket  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarines 
of  fair  si/.e  and  coltjur. 

Vegetables  were  also  remarkably  good,  and  no  less 
than  ten  collections  of  eight  dishes  were  staged,  the 
best  growers  competing.  The  honours  in  this  case 
worthily  fell  to  Mr.  Richards,  of  Somerley  Park 
Gardens,  though  run  very  close  indeed  by  Mr.  Miles 
and  others.  The  leading  kinds  were  London  Cauli- 
(iowers,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Peas,  Perfection 
and  Stanifordian  Tomatoes,  Snowdrop  Potatoes,  New 
Intermediate  and  Matchless  Scarlet  Carrots,  White 
Elephant  Onions,  Globe  Artichokes,  Asparagus,  and 
Moore's  Cream  Marrows.  In  other  collections  were 
beautiful  Nantes  Carrots,  Pen-y-byd  M.arrows,  Duke 
of  Albany  Peas,  in  several  collections  and  very  fine  ; 
Leviathan  Long-pod  Beans,  &c.  The  best  dish  of 
Tomatoes,  of  which  tight  lots  were  staged,  came 
from  Mr.  Farrance,  Chadwell  Heath  ;  in  it  were  fine 
Trophy,  and  Stamfordian,  a  beautiful  sample,  coming 
next,  and  Hackwood  Park  third,  whilst  Acaie,  Read- 
ing Perfection,  and  Trentham  Fillbasket  were  also 
good.  Cucumbers  were  but  moderate  in  quantity 
and  quality — Purley  Park  Hero,  Mode),  and  Tele- 
graph coming  in  this  order. 

Special  prizes.— Messrs.  Carter  offered  for  com- 
petition on  this  occasion  some  valuable  prizes  for  their 


undoubtedly  fine  Peas,  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Strata- 
gem, and  Pride  of  the  Market,  ten  collections, 
generally  fine  samples,  being  staged.  It  was  rather 
odd  that  Messrs.  H.  Marriott,  sen.  and  jun.,  of  Boston, 
should  have  come  in  fir.,t  and  second,  and  the  sam]]les 
were  througliout  literally  as  like  as  two  Peas.  It  is 
due  to  the  I^^yal  Horticultural  Society  that  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.  should  satisfy  themselves  that  these 
exhibitors  are  distinct,  and  grow  their  samples  in 
different  gardens.  In  the  class  for  a  single  dish  of 
House's  Perfect  Marrow — prizes  given  by  Mr.  Hou*e, 
of  Peterborough  — only  six  dishes  were  staged,  the 
Marriotts  coming  first  and  third  with  fairly  even 
samples,  another  Bo.ston  grower,  Mr.  Cook,  taking 
secind  place.  This  Pea  is  somewhat  of  Veitch's 
Perfection  sh.ipe  and  style.  For  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Son's  prizes  for  AVordsley  Wonder  Pta  there  was 
poor  competition,  the  samples  being  rather  small 
and  sword-shaped.  Whatever  may  be  its  tripping 
merits,  it  is  not  a  striking  Pea  on  the  exhibition 
faille.  Mr.  J.  C.  Muudell,  of  Moor  Park,  Rickmans- 
worth,  showed  several  dishes  of  Peas,  fairly  good 
samples,  including  the  old  Bunch  Pea,  put  up  as  the 
Egyptian  Mummy  Pe.x.  Mr.  T.  Laxton,  Girtford, 
slowed  a  colltction,  including  such  good  kinds  .as 
Ameer,  Walton  Hero,  Sensation,  &c.,  chiefly  his  own 
kinds.  From  Messrs,  Carter  came  a  coUec  ion  of 
about  eighty  dishes,  including  nil  the  best  kinds  in 
cultivation.  The  finest  of  these  seemed  to  be  Alfred 
the  Great,  Duke  of  Albany,  Telegraph,  Pride  of  the 
Market,  Prodigy,  and  Telephone.  A  quantity  of 
Sweet  Pea  flowers  in  bunches  seemed  to  prett  ly 
decorate  this  exhibit. 

Fruit  committee. — The  chief  exhibits  con- 
sisted of  new  Melons,  a  crop  of  seedling  sorts,  sent  by 
various  growers  for  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  but 
none  were  considered  superior  to  old  sorts.  Mr.  R. 
Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  sent  one  called  Her  Ladyship's 
Favourite.  Mr.  Ross,  of  Wtlford  Park,  sent  one 
called  General  Gordon,  and  another  n.imed  Semper 
Fidelis  ;  and  Mr.  Howe,  of  Benham  Park,  showed  his 
rink  Perfection.  Messrs.  Viccirs  Collyer  and  Co,, 
Leicester,  sent  some  excellent  specimens  of  the  new 
Blackberry,  named  Wilson  Junior,  which  were  quite 
equal  in  si/.e  and  productiveness  to  the  illustrations 
that  have  been  published  of  it.  Mr.  Barron  exhibited, 
from  the  society's  gaidens,  Chiswick,  a  dish  of  a 
handsome  Strawberry  named  Waterloo.  The  fruits 
are  large,  round  in  shape,  and  of  a  deep  blood-red 
colour,  and  of  good  flavour.  Some  fine  Canadian 
Apples  were  shown  in  good  preservation,  the  sort 
King  of  Tomkins  County  being  the  handsomest. 
Some  excellent  Lord  Napier  Nectarines  and  Uoy.al 
George  and  Noblesse  Peaches  were  shown,  and  Mr. 
Wai-d,  of  Longf.jrd  Castle,  showed  some  capital 
samples  of  Webb's  Chancellor  Peas,  and  Mr.  Turner, 
Tonbridge,  furnished  four  dishes  of  Carter's  Peas, 
Telegraph,  Telephone.  Stratagem,  and  Pride  of  the 
Market.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  to 
the  commissioners  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  colony 
for  a  fine  selection  of  dried  fruits,  including  Peaches, 
Pears,  Apricots,  Apples,  llaisins  and  Cape  Goose- 
ben  ies.  The  stewed  Pears  prepared  from  the  dried 
fruits  were  elelicious,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
fresh  fruits. 


calathinus   and   triandrus   were   one   and   the   same 
species. 

MitsdiraJlla  Dinjinut. — Mr.  O'Brien  alluded  to  this 
interesting  species,  in  which  the  three  sepals  ceihere 
by  their  tips,  leaving,  however,  lateral  apertures 
through  which  insects  may  enter,  as  in  M.  fenestrata. 
The  peduncles  originate  from  the  top  of  the  shoot, 
and  not  from  the  base,  as  in  others  of  the  genus.  A 
botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to  the  plant. 

Fungus  on  Mangoes. — Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  alluded  to 
a  fungus,  Capundium  mangiferum,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  INIr.  G.  S.  Jenman,  of  Demerara.  The 
fungus  occurs  also  in  India,  but  there  attacks  the 
leaves  only.  In  Guiana  it  bursts  through  the  bark 
of  the  trees. 

Sdi.nipcd'u'iii  and  I'ropclium. — Dr.  Masters  ex- 
tiibited  a  drawing  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  of  a  speci- 
men, interesting  as  confirming  the  notion  that  Ilro- 
pedium  is  a  monstrous  state  of  Seleniiiedium ;  and  a 
monstrous  form  of  Cattleya  Loddigesi  was  also  shown  ; 
and  Dr.  Masters  showed  a  spray  of  Mistletoe  wi'.h 
ripe  berries. 

Fire  lUjlil  in  Pears. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  sjieci- 
mens  of  this  di  ease  received  from  Professor  Arthur, 
of  New  York  Agricultural  Station.  The  diseise  is 
attributed  to  Bacteria,  and  happily  has  not  yet  been 
notice!  outside  the  United  States.  To  the  naked  eye 
the  young  slmots  look  dry,  shrivelled,  and  black  as  if 
scorched  by  fire. 

A  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


Strawberry  Laxton's  Noble.— Mr.  I.axton,  of  Girt- 
ford, reruiuds  ii«  that  we  omitted  to  note  tile  fact  that  his 
new  early  8trawtcrry  iKinicd  Noble  was  awarded  a  tirstclass 
certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  recent  show 
at  Liverpool. 

Cabbage  grub  (B.  If.  //.).  -Allow  me  to  make  a  slight 
cmrectietD,  as  the  alteration  uf  one  word  makes  a  good  deal 
iif  difference  to  ray  meaning.  I  wrote  (perhaps  not  very 
legibly),  "  linwover,  it  should  be  known  .as  the  Cabbage-fly, 
as  it  is  rcaltif  the  same  as  the  Cabbjge-fly,"  but  in  print  it 
reads,  "  as  it  is  lunr/)/ the  same." — G.  y.  S. 

Alnwick  Seedliner  Grape--  Just  at  the  moment  I 
canimt  witli  <  ei  taiiity  inf>>  in  ■"  W.  I.  M."  where  he  will  sec 
cxuHiple.s  of  tliis  Grape  that  have  been  set  by  means  of  the 
syringe,  but  the  best  and  eveiicst  bunches  of  this  variety 
tliat  i  have  «ecn  were  syriiige-.'et.  and  I  cannot  understand 
how  "  W.  1.  M."  has  failed  in  setting  it  by  thismethod.— T.  C 


QUESTIONS. 


Scientific  committee.— The  following  were  the 
chief  .subjects  of  interest  discussed  at  this  meeting;  — 

Itlioilmlmdron  pontirnm  rar.  nii/rt if' ilium. — Mr.  G. 
Maw  doubteel  this  being  a  true  nati\'e  of  Gibraltar, 
as  stated  at  the  last  meeting.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Maw  mentioned  that  R.  ponticum  was  wild  at  Alge- 
siras,  where  it  grew  in  company  with  Balantium 
Culcita,  both  cases  affording  instances  of  isolation. 

Ciftus  lailaniftrus. — Mr.  Maw  remarked  that  plants 
of  this  with  blotched  flowers  grew  in  Spain  in  cmi- 
pany  with  others  in  which  no  blotcli  was  perceptible. 
He  had  also  seen  a  few  instances  of  blotched  and 
uiblotcheil  flowers  on  the  s.ame  plant.  Mr.  Maw  also 
suggested  that  Digitalis  lutea  and  grandiflora  might 
be  dimorphic  forms  of  one  and  the  same  species. 

Daffodils. — Mr.  Maw  rejiorted  on  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  erect  flowered  Dafl"odils.  He  also 
stated  that  N.  mininiu?  of  Botanical  .Maijannc,  t.  6, 
was  ieientical  with  N.  minor,  anel  abundant  in  Central 
Spain  at  liigh  elevations.  Drawings  of  \  arious  hybrids 
were   shown,    anel    the    eipinion    expressed   that   X 


.5.')0S.  — Slug's.— Wliat  is  the  best  w.ay  to  get  rid  of  slugs  in 
Strawberry  beds?  Perhaps  some  reader  of  Tue  Garden  will 
kindly  .say.—  Fawlev. 

5500. — Crickets. — I  am  very  much  annoyed  by  crickets  in 
my  greenhouses,  Melon  houses  and  vineries,  and  I  sh:dl  be 
glad  to  hear  of  anytbing  to  destroy  them. — F,  M,  T, 

5:dO— What  to  grow  profitably  under  glass  — 

I  have  a  heitcd  spaien.ofcd  house  CO  feet  by  II  feet,  thirty 
miles  from  London  and  eight  niile-s  from  a  lailway  statiuu. 
I  should  lie  glad  to  know  what  I  could  plant  it  with  tha*-. 
would  be  easy  of  culture  ami  realise  the  most  money.  Will 
some  reader  <sf  The  Gakden  kindly  assist  nie  in  this 
m,etter?-H.  W. 

5'il]. — Orchid  spot. — Will  sonic  Orchid  grower  kindly 
hell>  me  under  the  following  circeuiistaiices  :  I  have  a  very 
fiiic  plant  of  Cyinbidiuiu  cburncuiii  which  flowers  freely,  but 
unfortunately  the  t  ips  of  the  leaves  as  soon  as  formed  become 
spotted  iuid  gradually  die  back,  rendering  the  plant  when  the 
decayed  parts  are  cut  off,  to  say  the  least,  unsightly.  1  have 
alsu  in  the  s.ame  house  Plcionc  higenaria,  niaculata,  and 
Wallichiana  which  go  in  the  same  way,  but  in  their  c.a.sc  the 
bull's  do  not  grow,  I  think,  to  their  full  size,  nor  do  they 
pritpcrly  ripen.  They  .arc  shaded  with  caiiyas  bliiiels  when 
the  sun  shines  ;  the  iii.jht  temperatu  e  is  70s\  and  the  atmo- 
sphere moist.  The  Cymbidium  is  potted  in  Fern  tibre,  fibry 
loam  anel  Sphagnum,  mixcel  with  crocks  and  charcoal. 
-J.  E,  R. 


Names  of  plants.—  H'.  li  — l,  send  better  specimen  ;  -2. 
8pir;ea  aria-fe'lia  ;  :^,  Spr.'ea  callosa  alba  ;   4,  Scduiu  fpiiriuni, 

C,  F.  y.  — 1,  Cassia  coryrabosa  ;   2,  Diplopappus  chryso- 

phyllus  ;  3,  Staphylea  pinnata  ;  4,  Polystichum  angulare  var. 

.V.    SAe//»rr(o».— 1,  Cypcrus  loDgus  ;  2,  Hi'lcus  ninllis  ;   3, 

Kcstuca  elitior;  4,  llordeura  niurinum. L  /iinali_'lio.^clt. — 

I,  Crassuli  Septas  ;  2,  Phylica  stipnlaris  ;  :;,  lirunia  sp.  ;  4. 
I'^rica  Thunbergi ;  5,  Stiuthiola  longiflora  ;  0,  Aristca.    All 

these  except  No.  4  were  named  by  us  for  you  last  year. 

/i\   Cox. — Acokantliera  venenata. Sdnpnhun.  — Ela?agnu3 

horten^is. .4.    A'.— 1,    Milla   Jlurrayana  ;    2,  Datura,  too 

much  withered  to  name.     I'lease  send  leaves  also. Jt   M. — 

1,  Cephalaria    ta^.-irica  ;    2,    IrU  sibirica. 1^.  Btvi.ri<lifi:. — 

()iicidium  dasytylc  (true). li.  L.  B.—l,  Adiantum  formo- 

sum ;    2,  apparently  A.    concinnum   leetum ;    3,  Onychium 
japonicum. H.  *V. — Next  week. 
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WOODS  &  Forests. 

PEELING  STANDING  TIMBER. 

In  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  Oak  trees  are  all 
peeled  standing,  and  hardly  anything  would  per- 
suade either  ■n-oodnien  or  purchasers  accustomed 
to  the  practice  to  adopt  any  other  plan.  Mar- 
shall, writing  on  the  subject  about  luO  years  ago, 
speaks  of  barking  trees  standing  as  having  much 
to  recommend  it,  but  tedious  and  tioublesome. 
As  to  the  cost  of  the  work,  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  labour  or  expense  is  greater,  while  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  advantage  to  the  timber, 
and  we  are  familiar  with  both  methods.  Most  of 
our  timber  here  is  sold  standing,  and  the  pur- 
chasers, who  have  the  option  of  peeling  and 
felling  it  in  their  own  way,  always  petl  it  stand- 
ing to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  feet  every 
year.  The  men  understand  the  woik,  and  there 
are  besidts  people  in  the  district  following  other 
occupations  duiing  the  rest  of  the  year  who  are 
expert  peelers  and  always  attend  the  bark  har- 
vest. AVe  have  had  about  thirty- five  such  men 
employed  this  season  ;  they  began  in  May  and 
peeled,  according  to  the  weather,  till  the  end  of 
June,  and  some  of  them  later.  One  man  will 
contract  for  so  many  tons,  or  a  certain  portion  of 
a  fall.  These  men  this  season  have  paid  their 
assistants  from  3s.  tiJ.  to  ."is.  per  day,  and  made  a 
good  thing  of  it  themselves,  the  trees  and  poles 
being,  on  the  average,  rather  small.  Thirty-five 
shillings  per  ton  is  the  price  this  year  agreed  on 
for  peeling — including  stacking,  3fis.  6d.  This 
is  considerably  higher  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  in  proportion  to  the 
general  run  of  wages  in  the  district;  and  if  the 
trees  are  felled  first  and  peeled  afterwards,  the 
price  would  ju.-t  be  the  same.  The  figure  iloes 
not  leave  a  broad  margin  for  the  bark  seller 
at  £'u  10s.  or  less  per  ton  dtliveied  in  the 
rough,  but  large  purchasers  say  that  it  pays 
them  to  peel  Oak  limber  standing  if  it  docs 
no  more  than  cover  expenses  and  perhaps 
pay  for  the  felling.  The  advantages  of  peeling 
the  trees  standing  are  that  the  timber  is  much 
better  and  sooner  seasoned,  looks  better,  is 
cleaner,  does  not  rive  with  the  drought,  and  is 
more  saleable.  In  dry  weather  Oak  peeled  alter 
felling  cracks  and  splits  in  a  way  that  sometimes 
renders  it  useless  for  some  purposes.  Left 
standing  this  does  not  happen,  and  it  can  be 
felled  when  wanted.  Lazily,  the  weather  has 
been  extremely  Ijad  for  felled"  peeled  limber.  In 
peeling  standing  timber  the  woikraan  begins  at 
llie  top  and  strips  the  trunk  in  a  few  sheets  in  a 
wonderfully  short  time.  The  small  boughs  are 
lopped  off  and  peeled  on  the  ground.  During  the 
the  present  bark  harvest  the  quantity  got  has 
been  about  200  tons.  Timber  felled  and  peeled 
afterwards  has  to  lie  where  felled  till  a  purchaser 
is  found,  unless  the  forester  or  the  purchasers 
choose  to  have  it  dragged  out  and  lotted,  which 
means  additional  expense.  Accjuaintances  of 
mine  who  fell  and  peel  always  sell  the  timber  as 
it  lies — if  possible  at  the  purchaser's  risk.  Felled 
timber  does  not  peel  so  readily  as  standing 
limber,  nor  does  the  season  last  so  long.  'We 
have  this  year  peeled  down  to  July  .5.  Much 
depends  on  the  weather.  A  cold  day  or  two  will 
arrest  operations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  weather  is  warm  and  favourable  to  the  run  of 
the  sap,  the  peelers  cannot  make  too  much  haste, 
as  it  is  between  the  first  move  in  the  sap  and  the 
full  leafage  that  the  work  must  be  completed.  Old 
peelers  profess  to  distinguish  between  the  fiist 
and  the  second  sap.  The  trees  are  said  to  be  in 
their  first  sap  when  the  sap  begins  fairly  to  rise 
before  the  buds  burst,  and  in  the  second  sap 
after  the  leaf  is  out.  Hardly  two  trees  are  ex- 
astly  alike  as  regards  condition  for  peeling  at  the 


same  time.  One  of  the  most  experienced  men 
goes  before  the  others  and  tries  and  opens  the 
trees  that  are  "on  the  run"  until  the  fall  has 
been  gone  over  the  first  time,  when  they  begin 
at  the  beginning  again  and  peel  those  left. 
Timber  that  is  peeled  standing  has  another  ad- 
vantage over  felled  timber,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
so  heavy  when  felled,  and  the  teamsters  can  load 
more  feet  of  it  than  they  can  of  timber  that  has 
lain  long,  perhaps,  on  the  wet  ground  and  got 
wet  and  heavy.  All  timber  merchants  I  have 
.spoken  to  on  the  subject  prefer  timber  that  is 
peeled  standing,  and  that  is  p.rhaps  one  reason 
why  we  have  for  many  years  been  able  annually 
to  sell  such  large  quantities  cf  Oak  at  a  fair  price 
when  the  market  was  almost  glutted  with  it. 

YORKSHIREMAN. 


DRAWBACKS  TO  TIMBER  CULTURE. 

ALTHor'GH  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
of  buying  and  selling  timber,  and  have  studied 
the  means  of  producing  it — in  .short,  all  aspects 
of  the  forestry  question — I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  really  reached  the  true  i«ue,  or  clearly 
determined  why  it  is  that  timber  ciuture  is  not 
moie  largely  attempted  in  this  country.  It 
would  be  a  great  point  to  be  satisfied  as  to  what 
the  real  drawbacks  are.  We  here  and  there  see 
this  side  of  the  problem  touched  upon  in  a  casual 
manner,  or  spiokeu  of  in  connection  with  other 
parts  of  it,  but  it  never  seems  to  be  gone  into 
exhaustively. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  difficulty  of  fixing 
upon  the  real  reasons  has  much  to  do  witli  the 
subject  being  shelved,  or  it  may  be  that  they  are 
so  clear  to  the  majority,  that  they  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  discuss  them.  If  this  is  so,  there  are 
some,  I  have  no  doubt,  who,  like  myself,  are  not 
altogether  clear  about  it.  There  is  one  reason 
which  is  occasionally  brought  to  the  front,  and 
wliich  has  a  certain  amount  of  jdausibility  about 
it,  and  that  is,  that  the  individual  who  plants 
timber  trees  will  harilly  ever  get  a  return  upon 
his  outlay  in  his  lifetime.  In  ordinary  cases  this 
is  true,  but  the  objection  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  If  the  property  upon  wdiich  planting  is 
done  passes  on  from  one  member  of  the  family  to 
another,  where  is  the  ditierence,  whether  the 
owner  hands  down  the  bare  land  and  a  certain 
amount  of  stocks  and  shares,  or  whether  he  in- 
vests a  proportion  of  hard  cash  in  young  woods 
and  plantations  '.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  latter 
ca.se  the  planter  is  deprived  of  the  income  which 
would  aiise  from  the  hard  cash  invested  in  enter- 
prises wdiich  would  be  immediately  interest- 
paying  ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  he  would  be 
placing  a  certain  amount  of  capital  in  the  hands 
of  his  successor  in  a  perfectly  sure  way,  and,  as 
the  history  of  families  shows  plainly  enough,  it 
is  no  small  advantage  to  bequeath  wealth  in  a 
form  which  cannot  be  too  readily  realised.  It  is 
not,  however,  every  would-be  planter  who  would 
wish  to  bind  himself  to  the  idea  of  passing  on  his 
estates  in  due  succession.  If  this  is  so,  the  con- 
ditions are  virtually  the  same,  as,  wdien  plantings 
have  been  made,  tliey  are  each  year  increasing  in 
value,  and  if  at  any  time  the  property  upon 
which  they  have  been  established  is  placed  in  the 
market,  its  value  will  be  increased  in  proportion. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  think  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  improbaliility  of  the  planter  liimself  felling 
the  trees  which  he  propagates  is  the  reason  wdiy 
larger  acre.iges  are  not  laid  umler  wood.  It  is,  I 
think,  on  more  purely  economic  grounds  that  tlie 
hesitancy  to  plant  must  be  sought  for,  viz.,  that 
the  ultimate  return  from  the  timber  crop  will 
not  be  in  propoition  to  the  outlay  and  the  lost 
interest  on  capital.  This,  at  least,  is  the  only 
way  in  which  I  can  account  for  it.  Taking  the 
present  position  of  the  markets,  it  is  not  to  be 


wondered  at,  and  I  fear  that,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, the  advocates  of  more  extensive  planting 
have  rather  a  thankless  task.  There  are  plenty, 
it  is  well  known,  who  build  up  superstructures  of 
figures,  showing  that  in  such-and-such  a  time  all 
forests  will  be  exhausted,  and  those  who  now  take 
time  by  the  forelock  will  tlien  be  well  repaid.  It 
is  an  old  adage,  that  "one  should  not  prophesy 
unless  they  are  sure,''  and  this  prophecy  as  to  the 
exhaustion  of  what  may  strictly  be  termed  timber- 
producing  forests  seems  to  be  a  little  before  its 
time.  That  certain  contingencies  may  occur  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  hap-haz.ird  assumptions 
are  scarcely  good  enough  ground  upon  which  to 
rely.  I  conceive  that  a  much  more  rational  way 
would  be  to  take  the  averages  of  the  figures  of 
the  last  two  or  three  decaeles,  and  sift  out,  as 
satisfactorily  as  may  be,  the  prospects  of  return 
on  present  outlay.  That  prices  will,  by  the  time 
that  timber  crops  planted  now  mature,  attain  a 
much  higher  level  than  the  averages  of  the  last 
twenty  or  thiity  years,  theie  steins  but  little 
foundation  to  belie\"e. 

Timber  planting  is  not  likely  to  be  undertaken 
as  a  simple  act  of  patriotism,  as  there  are  S3 
many  directions  in  which  this  spirit  may  be 
worked  out  and  receive  recognition.  As  has 
been  said,  it  is  upon  economic  grounds  that  the 
tpiestion  must  either  st.md  or  fall.  Admitting 
this,  and  also  that  the  current  average  figures  are 
not  likely  to  be  much  exceeled,  we  are  narrowed 
down  to  the  jioint  of  wdiether  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing and  working  up  can  be  cut  sutficieutly  low 
to  compete  willi  the  imported  productions  of 
natural  forests.  A  step  towards  it  I  have  over 
and  over  again  urged,  and  that  is  a  lietter  appre- 
ciation of  home-grown  woods  by  the  proilucer 
for  his  own  wants.  It  is  a  plan,  however,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  greatly  favoured  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  would-be  planters,  and  this  leads 
me  to  think  that  many  who  take  the  subject  up 
do  so  more  on  sentimental  than  practical  grounds. 
A  writer  remarked  some  time  pgo  that  the 
amount  of  wood  required  for  estate  use  was  com- 
paratively very  sinal!.  On  densely  wooded 
places,  wdiere  the  acreage  in  proportion  capable 
of  pasturage  or  cultivation  is  conse(piently 
reduced  and  the  wants  less,  this  may  be  true, 
but  on  the  great  bulk  of  estates  I  believe  that  if 
the  timber  account  was  balanced  it  wouhl  be 
found  that  there  is  as  much  paid  out  yearly  for 
timber  as  there  is  received.  It  may  be  done 
unconsciously,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  great 
drawliack  to  "timber  culture.  Although  the  mar- 
ket ((notations  are  low  enough  in  all  conscience, 
by  the  time  it  gets  to  the  place  where  it  has 
to  be  used  there  is  not  a  very  large  pile  of  foreign 
wood  for  £20,  but  when  a  sale  has  to  be  effected 
a  pretty  good  bulk  has  to  be  parted  with  to  make 
this  sum.  I  do  not  by  saying  this  mean  to 
imply  that  the  merchant  takes  an  unfair  advan- 
tage, but  it  is  the  cost  of  transport  which  is  the 
dead  loss,  and  to  cover  this  very  heavy  item  it  is 
necessary  to  part  with  about  two  or  three  times 
the  bulk  of  home-grown  for  the  same  value  in 
foreign  wood.  I  ilo  not  overlook  the  item  of 
labour  for  sawing  our  own  produce.  This  is 
generally  too  heavy,  and  neeels  to  be  greatly 
lurtailcel.  Taking  "into  view  the  muUiplicaiion 
of  labour-saving  machinery,  I  think  there  is  a 
hope  that  this  item  will  become  less  and  less, 
anel  that  ultimately  wdiat  is  now  most  certainly 
a  great  drawback  to  our  limber  culture  will  be 
very  materially  modified.  A  few  yeais  ago  a 
portable  saw-mill  was  almost  a  novelty  to  the 
average  countryman.  Now  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  common.  D.  J.  Y. 


British  veneer  woods.  —The  reason  why 
wooels  arc  cut  into  veneers  is  obviously  on  account 
of  their  scarcity  and  consequent   value.     When  i» 
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wood  is  ainindant,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is 
infinitely  better  that  the  article  for  which  it  is  to 
be  used  should  be  made  of  the  solid  material. 
Amongst  British  woods  the  Oak  is  probably  the 
most  used  for  veneer.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
because  the  wood  as  a  species  is  scarce,  but  be- 
cause there  is  only  here  and  there  a  tree  wliich 
possesses  some  especial  quality,  such  as  a  peculiar 
colour  or  working  of  grain  which  it  is  desirable 
to  make  the  most  of.  The  red  or  brown  Oak, 
which,  as  understood  by  cabinet-makers,  does  not 
refer  to  any  particular  species  botanically,  but  to 
the  colour  which  a  tree  of  the  common  Oak  now 
and  again  assumes,  is  an  example  of  the  kind. 
Being  comparatively  rare,  it  is  unusual  for  it  to 
be  used  in  a  .solid  form,  but  is  cut  up  into  flitches 
for  covering  less  valued  woods.  When  the  Wal- 
nut was  a  fashionable  wood,  it  was  very  generally 
cut  up  into  veneer,  and,  fashion  notwithstanding, 
it  probably  is  to  some  extent  up  to  the  present 
time.  There  are  also  other  comparatively  rare 
British  trees  which  are  either  used  for  veneering, 
or  for  inlaying  in  woods  of  other  kinds.  The  Yew 
is  an  exam|ile  of  the  kind.  When  polished  its 
dark  colour  when  placed  in  contrast  with  some 
light  wood  like  the  Sycamore  has  a  very  good 
effect.  I  remember  some  time  ago  being  sliown 
some  specimens  of  work  in  British  woods,  and  I 
was  especially  struck  with  a  panel  of  Sycamore, 
which  was  bordered  with  a  margin  of  Yew.  In 
this  way  there  are  many  woods  grown  here  which 
make  really  splendid  articles  of  furniture.  It  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  the  place  to  refer  to  it  hcie,  it 
being  rather  a  matter  of  artistic  taste  than  of 
special  forestry  interest,  but  I  cannot  but  think 
that  a  very  grave  mistake  is  committed  in  con- 
cealing or  attempting  to  conceal  the  true  colour 
of  the  wood  by  means  of  foreign  substances. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  reasons  why  a  polish  is 
admissible,  but  beyond  this,  as  a  rule,  foreign 
substances  on  what  are  of  themselves  beautiful 
woods  are  simply  abominations. — D.  J.  \'. 


need  not  be  neglected,  but  uniformity  in  the 
corresponding  parts  is  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable. Perhaps  such  seats  look  most  natural 
when  not  painted  or  stained  in  any  way  after  they 
get  weather-beaten,  but  a  coat  of  transparent 
varnish  annually  makes  them  last  longer.  At 
this  season  we  go  over  all  the  seats  and  repair 
them  where  needful,  and  in  this  way  they  last  for 
ever.  As  for  those  places  of  public  resort — that 
is,  in  places  open  to  the  public  certain  days  in  the 
week — the  seats  are  of  simpler  construction  and 
stronger,  consisting  generally  of  a  stout  tree- 
trunk  cut  flat  by  the  axe  on  one  side  and  nailed 
on  to  two  upright  pieces — one  at  each  end — sawn 
off'  and  set  on  end.  On  any  new  seat  of  this  kind 
the  visitor  at  once  tiegins  to  inscribe  his  initials 
with  a  knife,  but  the  structure  is  too  stable  to  be 
much  affected  by  such  carving.    Yi:)Rk.siiirem.\n. 


RUSTIC  SEATS  FOR  WOODS. 
TiiEsu  ouglit  to  be  good  and  durable  and  look  as 
natural  as  possible.  For  the  purpose  I  know 
nothing  better  than  seats,  whether  portable  or 
fixed,  made  of  peeled  Oak  boughs  from  li  inches 
in  diameter  up  to  4  inches  or  .")  inches'.  Such 
materials  are  plentiful  at  this  season,  and  they 
ought  to  be  collected  and  stored  in  a  dry  place 
where  the  men  can  use  them  in  stormy  weather 
during  winter  and  on  wet  days.  Crooked  and 
straight  of  all  sorts  should  be  gathered,  as  every 
piece  will  come  in  useful.  Straight  thick  pieces 
provide  the  framework  for  the  seat ;  the  large  bent 
elbows  make  arms  and  legs  in  one  piece ;  the 
straight  smaller  jMeces  provide  the  cross-bars  for 
filling  in  the  seat  bottoms  laid  close  together,  and 
the  crooked  pieces  make  the  backs  and  fronts. 
Mostly  all  our  seats  in  the  woods  are  made  of 
these  materials.  Some  hold  only  one  person,  and 
can  be  lifted  and  moved  about :  some  can  hold 
seven  or  eight  easily,  are  also  portable;  and  some 
placed  round  old  tree  trunks  and  at  walk-sides 
hold  many  more.  Ordinary  woodmrn  make  aiul 
re|iair  them  all,  and  it  is  surprising  how  soon  a 
handy  man  will  put  a  large  chair  together.  In 
putting  a  seat  round  a  large  tree  trunk,  the  arms 
and  legs,  consisting  of  one  piece  with  a  good  round 
knee,  are  set  up  first;  next  the  bearers  are  put  in 
between  back  and  front,  and  the  seat-bottom  lilled 
in  with  the  small  pieces  laid  acro.ss  and  sawn  oil' 
Mush  with  the  bearers.  Then  the  back,  pretty 
well  elevated- -perhaps  to  the  height  of  the 
shoulders  or  head— is  constructed  of  what  re- 
mains, mostly  crooked  {)ieces  placed  crosswise 
with  each  other,  just  as  they  come  in,  and  to|)ped 
with  a  stouter  frame  of  the  same  pattern.  The 
result  is  always  a  rustic-looking,  comfortable,  and 
capacious  seat.  Ko  man  who  is  the  least  handy 
need  hesitate  to  construct  a  seat  of  this  descrip- 
tion. (Jiven  the  materials,  which,  if  promiscuously 
gathered  and  plentiful  are  sure  to  be  right,  he  has 
only  got  to  decide  the  dimensions  and  begin,  and 
as  he  proceeds  bit  by  bit  he  will  find  the  task 
easy  enough,     lieneral  .symmetry  of    appearance 


TIMBER  TREES  AND  SOILS. 

The  i|uestiiin  as  to  what  ti'ees  to  plant  an'l  where 
they  should  be  planted  appears  to  be  yet  imper- 
fectly understood.  There  cm  be  no  douLt  that 
the  suljject  is  a  wide  and  complicated  one,  and 
that  very  perplexing  diversities  of  growth  occur 
with  the  same  kinds  of  tree  upon  what  to  all 
appearance  is  the  same  kind  of  soil.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  considerations  beyond  the  soil 
itself,  a?  elevation  and  aspect,  and  whether  inland 
or  on  the  coast,  which  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  but  there  should  be  little  ditficulty  in 
supplying  enough  of  these  particulars  to  rendei 
the  reports  reliable.  Such  statements  do  now  and 
then  appear  in  The  Garden,  but  I  tliink  there 
is  much  room  for  their  extension.  IMatter  of  tliis 
sort  from  \'arious  districts  would  be  of  almost 
universal  interest,  for  when  sifted  and  compared 
they  would  afford  valuable  data  to  planters.  As 
an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  we  are  here  a 
distance  of  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  inland  and 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Tlie 
soils  consist  of  the  different  strata  of  the  middle 
Oolite  and  within  a  short  distance  some  strata 
of  the  lower  group  occur.  Towards  the  liills  in 
the  opposite  direction  we  have  the  green  sand,  and 
then  again  the  chalk.  Taking,  for  instance,  tlie 
upper  stratum  of  the  middle  Oolite,  that  is,  the 
coral  rag,  a  study  very  interesting  in  itself,  as 
well  as  of  real  value  from  a  forestry  point,  could 
be  commenced,  \'iz.,  that  of  determining  what 
trees  thrive  best  upon  it.  As  this  is  a  stratum 
which  runs  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  at 
various  elevations  and  positions,  with  respect  to 
the  sea,  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  learn  what 
dift'erence  in  the  .species  of  trees  upon  the  various 
districts  of  it  can  be  noted.  The  nature  of  the 
subject  would  preclude  a  single  individual  travel- 
ling over  the  areas  to  ascertain  the  facts  for  him- 
self, but  the  thing  could  be  easily  done  if  observers 
at  different  p(.>ints  would  record  the  result  of  their 
observations.  That  soil  has  much  to  do  willi  tlie 
f[ualily  and  progress  of  timber  cannot  be  diisputcil. 
The  variation  in  curtain  trees,  say,  between  the 
coral  rag  and  the  Oxford  clay,  next  in  order  to 
it  and  here  adjoining  it,  is  in  some  cases  very 
sti iking.  1  do  not  liere  propose  to  give  any 
account  of  the  particidar  trees  in  which  the  most 
noticeable  differences  occur,  or  to  make  a  list  of 
those  which  are  common  to  the  soils,  but  merely 
to  raise  tlie  whole  (|uestion  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  those  to  whom  such  subjects  are  both  a  recrea- 
tion and  a  serious  study.  As  a  great  encpiiry 
like  this  must  be  in  some  way  subdivided,  so  that 
it  shall  be  intelligible  and  unmistakable— a  com- 
mon language,  so  to  speak — to  observers  where- 
ever  stationed,  I  do  not  see  any  better  basis  than 
that  of  the  geological  strata.  It  is  a  thing  which 
I  have  long  desired  to  see  taken  up  and  treated 
in  a  thoroughly  exhaustive  manner,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  a  better  channel  of  communication  than 
throughthecolumnsof  a  journal  like  The G.\H  HEN. 
The  information  elicited  would  without  doulit  be 


of  as  much  value  to  the  gardener  pure  and  simple 
as  to  the  fcjrester.  There  has  been  so  much  said 
and  done  on  the  forestry  question,  which  is  .so 
wideof  any  practical  purpose  (n(jte  the  paragraph, 
p.  42,  on  the  evidence  given  before  the  forestry 
committee),  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  get  upon 
some  fresh  ground  from  which  data  could  be 
gained,  which  would  be  permanent  ami  leliable. 
I  do  not  now  intend  to  pursue  the  matter  further, 
but  shall  be  glad  to  hear  opinions  expressed  as  to 
the  practicability  of  some  such  plan. 

D.  J.  Yeo. 


THE  BEST  WOOD  FOR  POSTS. 

C.vx  you  inform  me  (1)  which  may  be  considered 
the  best  British  grown  wood  for  posts,  and  (2) 
what  kinds  would  be  likely  to  last  for  a  fair  length 
of  time  without  the  use  of  any  protective  agent? 
— W.  H.  L. 

*_,*  By  far  the  most  widely  used  British  wood 
for  the  purpose  of  posts  is  unquestionably  the 
Oak,  and  there  is  a  general  agreement  amongst 
men  of  experience  that  it  is  the  most  durable.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  tliere  are  men  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  woods  and  their  uses  who  jirefer 
the  Spanish  Chestnut  or  the  Acacia.  The  com- 
parative scarcity  of  both  these  trees,  however, 
[irecludes  their  being  very  largely  used.  With 
regard  to  the  durability  of  the  Oak,  much  will 
flepend  upon  the  age  of  the  wood,  the  soil  upon 
which  it  grew,  and  its  freedom  from  sap-wood. 
For  common  mound  posts,  /.r.,  such  as  are  used 
for  fences  for  the  protection  of  young  hedges,  &c. , 
the  smaller  branches  of  the  Oak,  if  there  is  a  fair 
proportion  of  heart- wood,  will,  in  most  cases,  last 
as  long  as  they  are  required.  Small  sapling  trees 
may  also  be  used,  and  they  are  generally  straighter, 
but,  on  the  wliole,  I  would  prefer  the  tops  of  more 
matured  trees.  As  .to  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  there  is  a  very  wide  .selection  of  woods 
which  are  used  for  posts,  but  next  to  the  Oak  the 
Larch  is  the  most  common.  Scotch  Fir,  too,  is 
sometimes  employed,  but  I  cannot  very  highly 
recommend  it.  It  is  only  fit  for  tempoiary  \mv- 
poses.  Now  and  again  Elm  is  used  when  other 
wood  is  not  to  be  had,  but  it  is  not  well  suited  to 
the  work.  Ash  and  Beech  should  be  quite  avoided, 
especially  the  latter.  There  are  other  hard  woods 
which  may  be  used  under  certain  circumstances, 
such  as  the  Maple  and  trees  of  that  class.  In 
other  cases  large  Willow  sets  may  be  made  to 
answer,  as  they  will  often  grow  on  instead  of  de- 
caying. These,  however,  are  matters  more  for 
individual  decision  than  for  especial  recommenda- 
tion. When  it  is  considered  what  a  very  wide 
range  of  ground  the  term  post  covers,  it  will  be 
seen  that  unless  it  was  definitely  stated  the 
nature  of  the  work  for  which  they  were  required, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  precisely  what 
would  be  the  most  suitable  material.  It  you 
could  inform  me  whether  the  posts  are  for  a  build- 
ing or  merely  for  fencing,  and  the  kind  of  soil,  I 
could  [irobably  assist  you  further. — D.  J.  Yeo. 


'Waste  land  in  Scotland. — "Be  aye  sticking 
ill  a  tree,  .luck,''  was  the  Liird  of  Dunibiedyke's 
advice  to  his  sun,  and  the  advice  should  not  be  lo.st 
upon  the  present  generation  of  Scotchmtn  who,  by 
adding  to  the  Fir  woods  of  their  country,  enhance 
the  value  of  tlie  cultiv.ated  land,  and  .add  .ilso  to  the 
beauty  of  the  district.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
Scotch  I'ir  where  it  has  been  extensively  planted  in 
the  north  is  a  proof  of  what  I  state.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  extent  of  the  ancient  Scotch  forests 
until  one  carefully  examines  the  niovmtaiiis  and  hills 
now  bare  and  treeless,  where  the  relics  of  the  trees 
that  once  flourished  upoa  them  lies  concealed  in  the 
soil  or  peat ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  if  these  ex- 
tensive wastes  are  to  be  clothed  with  verdure,  the 
hand  of  man  must  do  it. — J.  T. 

Trees  for  towns.  -  It  has  been  found  that  the  Plane, 
which  does  better  that  any  other  tree  in  London  siuoke. 
will  not  grow  at  all  in  that  of  I.incashiro  ;  but,  on  the  other 
liand,  the  Beech,  Sycamore.  Birch,  Wych  Elm,  and  Turkey 
Ctak  thrive  well,  but  the  Lime  doe?  bast  of  all. 
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"This  is  aw  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shai-c^pcarc. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  these  beautiful  midsummer 
liowers  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  Kut  a 
few  years  ago  wliat  are  now  called  border  Carna- 
tions were  comparatively  but  little  liiiown  and  as 
little  sought  after.  Tlioy  were  thought  to  be  so 
inferior  to  the  orthodox  Carnation  of  the  old  school 
florists,  that  they  were  considered  unworthy  of 
attention.  They  were  held  to  lack  size,  symmetry, 
and  refinement.  The  border  Carnations  of  to-day 
are,  however,  very  beautiful,  and  jiopular  opinion 
respecting  them  is  changed  from  wliat  it  was;  it 
seems  probable,  indeed,  that  in  course  of  time 
tliey  will  quite  supplant  the  old  show  sorts,  not- 
witlistanding  the  fact  that  their  blooms  are  fault- 
less in  form.  The  once-despised  border  varieties, 
or  at  least  their  descendants,  have  developed  into 
a  most  important,  and  in  fact  indispensable,  class 
of  open-air  garden  flowers.  Since  the  raisers  of 
new  varieties  began  to  meet  the  demand  for  r.cw 
kinds  the  list  of  lirst-rate  sorts  has  lengthened 
considerably,  and  every  season  brings  with  it  a 
crop  of  novelties  superior  in  some  way  or  otlier 
to  older  kinds.  Every  year  one  may  see  during 
the  end  of  -July  and  beginning  of  August  a  grand 
dis[)lay  of  all  the  sections  of  Carnations  and  I'ico- 
tees  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  t'helsea,  which 
is  tlie  more  remarkable  because  the  plants  are 
grown  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  where  one 
would  imagine  that  open-air  flowers  would  have 
but  little  chance.  The  (.'arnation  is,  however, 
proverbially  one  of  the  best  town  flowers  one  can 
grow,  especially  those  vigorous  border  kinds  which 
can  witlistand  a  town  atmosphere  better  than  the 
more  refined,  but  much  more  delicate,  show 
varieties. 

The  Chelsea  Carnation  show  this  year  is  indeed 
very  tine,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  season 
has  not  been  one  of  the  best  for  Carnations.  The 
cold  dry  winds  which  blew  so  long  in  April  flere 
much  against  them,  and  before  they  had  recovered 
tlicmselves  there  came  the  dry,  hot  weather 
which  we  had  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  result  is 
that  some  of  the  more  delicate  sorts  have  not  been 
able  to  cope  with  the  weather,  and  tliis  is  especially 
noticeable  with  the  yellow-flowered  sorts,  nearly 
all  of  which,  strange  to  say,  are  much  less  robust 
than  the  whites,  or  high-coloured  kinds.  The 
Carnation  ground  has  a  finer  effect  than  usual,  we 
think,  because  sorts  of  like  colours  are  planted  in 
largemasses,  which  bringsoutthecont  last  of  colours 
more  strikingly.  Besides  a  full  collection  of  what 
are  called  border  sorts,  there  is  to  be  seen  here  a 
large  selection  of  the  very  finest  show  sorts — 
flakes  and  bizarres,  and  all  the  finest  Picotees  of 
their  various  sections.  But  it  is  to  the  border 
sorts  that  we  wish  to  direct  most  attention,  be- 
cause they  are  most  popular,  and  because  so  much 
is  said  and  written  about  the  show  section  now 
that  tlie  Carnation  show  season  is  at  hand.  Messrs. 
Veitch,  as  wehavesaid,  group  theirborderkindsinto 
sections,  accordingto their  colours.  Thereare  white, 
yellow,  scarlet,  crimson,  purple,  pink, androse  .selfs, 
besides  a  class  for  fancy  varieties,  that  is,  those  sorts 
wliicli  have  a  mixture  of  colours  in  their  flowers. 
Of  whites  there  are  about  a  dozen  named  liinds, 
and  these  seem  to  be  all  so  good,  that  it  is  a  ditfi- 
cult  matter  to  say  which  is  best,  but,  speaking  as 
we  saw  the  sorts  together,  we  thought  the  best 
white  was  Duchess  of  Connaught,  the  flower 
being  good  and  pure,  and  the  growth  excellent 
and  floriferous.  The  favourite,  W.  1'.  Milner,  so 
long  considered  the  finest,  is  well  represented; 
while  other  first-rate  whites  are  those  named  Miss 
Marianne  North,  The  Bride,  Ossian,  and  Virgo; 
the  latter  rpiite  a  gem,  the  flowers  being  small, 
very  compact  in  form,  and  snow-white.     Gloire  do 


Nancy,  the  white  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  is  a 
first-rate  white,  especially  considered  as  a  large 
flower,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  floriferousasthesmaller 
sorts.  Among  deep  crimsons  there  is  still  nothing 
finer  in  flower  or  habit  than  the  old  Crimson  Clove, 
of  whicli  tliere  is  a  great  mass,  but  for  brilliancy  it 
is  eclipsed  by  a  new  sort  much  of  the  .=ame 
stamp  as  regards  habit  of  growth.  This  is  called 
Masterpiece.  Its  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  old  Clove,  more  refined,  and  of  a  vivid  blood- 
red  colour,  which,  seen  en  i»ax.ti\  is  very  striking. 
Masterjiiece  is  bound  to  make  a  way  for  itself 
among  the  finest  border  (tarnations.  Another 
good  crimson  self  is  General  Stewart,  which  is 
thought  very  lu'ghly  of,  and  favourite  sorts  still 
are  Robert  Burns,  Sparkler,  and  Sambo.  Scarlets 
arenumcrous,  and  perhaps  beyond  all  others  themost 
cilective,  the  great  masses  one  sees  of  them  here 
being  very  brilliant.  Tliere  are  about  a  dozen  and  a 
half  sorts  represented,  but  even  among  such  a 
number  it  is  not  difBcuIt  to  single  out  those  which 
make  the  greatest  show.  Brigadier  is  about  tlie 
best,  being  the  freest  in  liloom,  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  colour.  Then  follow  Fire-eater, 
Illuminator,  The  Lord  Mayor,  Vivid,  and  Lucifer. 
To  our  mind  the  very  best  is  Magnum  Bonum, 
wliich,  moreover,  is  the  most  distinct  of  all.  No 
one  can  mistake  it,  for  it  has  such  a  dwarf,  com- 
pact habit  that  you  can  discern  it  a  hundred  yards 
otl'.  It  is  also  most  floriferous.  This  is  the  stamp 
of  CJarnation  that  raisers  should  improve  upon. 
Being  dwarf  and  stocky  in  growth,  the  plants 
want  little,  if  any,  support,  and  it  must  be  owned 
tliat  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  border  Carnations 
is  tlie  number  of  stakes  with  which  they  are 
associated  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Beauty  of 
Whitby  is  another  new  sort,  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
which  is  superior  to  some  of  the  others. 

Passing  to  the  pink  and  rose  sorts,  the  queen  of 
tlie  group  is  Celia,  which  everybody  says  has 
eclipsed  that  popular  sort  Mary  Morris,  which  it 
most  nearly  resembles.  The  flowers  are  very 
large  and  full  with  smooth  petals  (always  a  point 
with  florists),  and  the  colour  is  a  most  exquisite 
clear  rose-pink;  a  bed  of  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  in  the  Chelsea  collection,  and  as  it  may 
be  seen  by  Mary  Morris's  side,  one  can  judge  for 
oneself.  Other  pink  or  rose  sorts  of  superlative 
merit  are  Gertrude  Teigner,  Elysian  Beauty,  (jiueen 
of  the  Roses,  Corsair,  Cornelius,  and  Blush  Clove, 
the  latter  a  sport  from  the  old  Crimson  Clove.  Its 
flowers  are  large,  and  the  colour,  a  delicate  blush- 
pink,  which,  combined  with  a  spicy  fragrance, 
makes  it  a  much-prized  sort. 

I'urple  selfs  are  not  numerous,  only  about  half 
a  dozen  sorts  being  catalogued,  but  most  all  of 
these  are  good.  There  is  none  finer  in  our  opinion 
than  one  called  Walter  Ware,  which  has  smallish 
flowers,  compact  and  of  good  form,  and  of  a 
brilliant  purple,  It  is  extremely  floriferous;  in 
short,  we  should  rank  it  among  the  most  select  of 
border  Carnations.  In  a  similar  way  is  Royal 
Purple,  while  others  to  be  recommended  are 
Auctioneer  and  Improvement,  both  first-rate. 

Coming  to  the  yellows,  we  can  say  the  least 
about  them,  for,  as  we  before  remarked,  they  have 
been  almost  a  failure  at  Chelsea  tliis  year ; 
they  seem  to  be  different  from  the  whites  and 
coloured  sorts,  more  delicate  in  constitution,  and 
altogether  more  capricious.  There  are  but  few- 
decent  beds  of  yellows  ;  some  of  tliese  consist  of 
an  aprieot-yellow  sort,  named  Florence,  which  is 
unquestionably  first-rate  in  every  respect,  and 
one  can  overlook  its  undefined  colour  when  its 
growth  and  floriferousness  are  considered.  Among 
the  clear  yellows  is  Primrose  (^Hieen,  which  in  a 
good  season  would  have  made  a  very  ell'eetive 
bed.  Of  the  new  Pride  of  Penshurst  there  is  a 
bed,  but  the  plants  have  done  but  indifferently  ; 
perhaps  other  causes  besides  the  weather  have 
brouglit  this  about,  for  of  new  sorts  nursery- 
men cannot  usually  aff'ord  to  keep  large  plants 
long  without  mutilating  them  for  cuttings. 
The  new  Belle  Halliday  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
the  yellows  now  in  bloom  in  this  nursery.  It  is 
of  good  dwarfish  habit,  very  free  in  flower,  and  of 
a  soft  sulphur  colour.     Everybody  who  sees   this 


variety  likes  it,  which  is  a  pretty  good  indica- 
tion of  its  beauty.  Among  what  are  called  fancy 
varieties  there  are  few  really  fine  kinds,  the  best, 
we  think,  being  Sir  Beauchanip  Seymour,  a  sort 
raised  by  Jlessrs.  Veitch  at  their  Langley  Nur- 
seiies.  It  has  large,  full  flowers  of  a  flesh-red 
colour,  mottled  and  streaked  with  lighter  anddarker 
hues.  In  a  similar  way  is  Sir  Frederick  Roberts, 
also  first-rate.  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  is  among 
the  cream  of  the  collection.  Its  large,  well-shaped 
blooms  are  bright  scarlet,  flaked  with  crimson, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  very  floriferous  and  of  good 
habit.  The  above  are  some  of  the  best  of  the 
border  varieties;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  the  only  kinds  of  Carnations  and  Picotee.s 
suitable  for  borders,  as  there  are  scores  of  sorts, 
bizarre  and  flaked,  as  well  as  of  Picotees  that  are 
quite  as  beautiful,  but  far  less  effective  in  the 
0[ien  borders ;  in  fact,  their  bizarred  colours  pro- 
duced an  undecided  ett'ect,  and  in  order  to  be 
enjoyed  must  be  inspected  closely.  One  may  see 
in  this  nursery  a  selection  of  the  finest  sorts  side 
by  side,  so  that  one  can  compare  their  merits.  In 
addition  to  the  Carnations,  there  is  a  Pink  to 
which  we  should  like  to  direct  attention,  as  it  is 
tlie  prettiest  self-coloured  sort  we  have  seen  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  said  to  be  the  only  self  Pink  yet  ob- 
tained. It  is  named  Rose  I'erfection  ;  its  blooms 
are  bright  rose,  and  ])roduced  freely.  A  mass  of 
it  is  quite  as  effective  as  that  of  some  of  the 
Carnations. 


FLORISTS'  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
Wk  are  now  upon  the  threshold  of  the  two 
southern  exhibitions  of  this  favourite  flower,  one 
of  which  takes  place  at  South  Kensington  on 
Tuesday  next,  and  the  other  in  Mr.  Dodwell's 
garden  at  Oxford  on  August  :i.  The  latter  will 
include  flowers  from  districts  further  north  than 
the  show  at  South  Kensington.  I  have  not  yet 
learned  the  date  of  the  Manchester  exhibition, 
but  it  will  in  all  probability  be  a  week  or  ten  days, 
at  least,  later  than  the  Oxford  meeting,  for  the 
flowers  are  very  late  in  blooming  in  the  north. 
At  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  there  can  be  seen 
some  "itiOO  jilants  now  under  glass,  and  the  fine 
liead  of  bloom  can  now  be  seen  pretty  well  at  its 
best,  being  protected  from  damage  through  rains. 
The  plants  are  singularly  clean  and  vigorous  in 
growth.  There  are  three  classes  of  bizarre  Carna- 
tions, the  scarlet,  crimson,  and  pink  and  purple  ; 
the  two  last  so  nearly  approach  each  other,  that  it 
almost  requires  the  knowledge  of  an  expert  to 
separate  them.  The  bizarres  have  tw-o  and  three 
colours  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  scarlet 
bizarres  are  of  the  highest  value  and  most  strik- 
ing, being  extremely  showy,  and  when  in  good 
character  very  beautiful.  The  flaked  flowers 
have,  in  the  ca.se  of  purjile  flakes,  dashes  of  this 
colour;  scarlet  flakes,  scarlet;  and  rose  flakes, 
ro.se,  on  white  grounds.  The  purple-flaked 
flowers  have  the  highest  value  :  the  scarlet  flakes 
are  singularly  bright  and  efl'ective  ;  and  the  depth 
and  brightness  of  colour  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  rose  flakes  cause  them  to  very  nearly 
a|ii)roach  the  scarlet  in  colour.  Picotees  are 
divided  into  three  main  divisions  :  red  edged, 
purple  edged,  and  rose  or  scarlet  edged  ;  in  each 
case  there  is  a  beading  of  colour  on  the  margins  of 
the  petals  ;  these  are  again  sub-divided  into  heavy 
and  light  edges,  according  to  the  density  w-ith 
which  the  colour  is  laid  on.  There  is  a  fourth 
class  of  Picotees,  the  yellow  grounds,  in  which  the 
colour  forming  the  edge  varies,  and  while  some  of 
the  petals  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  others  are 
deeper  in  tint.  A  statement  of  these  divisions 
will,  perhaps,  enable  the  visitor  to  a  Carnation 
and  Picotee  show  to  understand  the  classes  in  the 
schedule  of  prizes  and  the  flowers  exhibited  in 
them. 

The  following  are  now  in  fine  bloom  in  the 
Slough  collection— Scarlet  bizarres  :  Robert  Lord, 
.lames  Mcintosh,  Master  Stanley,  Lord  Napier, 
Charles  Turner,  and  .\rthur  Medhurst.  Crimson 
bizaires:  Rifleman,  Harrison  Weir,  Crimson 
Banner,  E.  S.  Dodwell,  and  Mrs.  Maclaren.  Pink 
and    purple    bizarres :    Twyford    Perfection,    Sir 
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(Jarnet  Wolseley,  H.  K.  JIayor,  Sarah  Payne 
Sq\nie  Llewellyn,  Falconliridge,  Princess  Beatrice, 
and  Joe  Bogstock.  Purple  flakes  :  Spoi'ting  Lass, 
J  vino,  James  Douglas,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  and 
Florence  Nightingale.  Scarlet  flakes :  Royal 
Scarlet,  Figaro,  John  Baylcy,  Dan  (iodfrey,  John 
Ball,  Jupiter,  Henry  t'annell.  Scarlet  Keet,  and 
Bailey,  junior.  I!ose  flakes:  Lady  Gordon,  Loi-il 
Chelmsford,  Miss  Erskine  \Vemyss,  James  Flowdy, 
Rob  Roy,  Stapleford  Hero,  Mrs.  Matthews,  Mrs. 
Tomes,  Sybil,  John  Keet,  and  AVilliam  Newman. 

Picotees  —  Red -edged:  Blanche,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Dr.  Epps,  and  William  Summers.  Purple- 
edged  :  Norfolk  Beauty,  Her  Majesty,  Princess 
Dagmar,  and  Clara  Penson  ;  the  latter  has  a  fine 
broad  jietal  and  delicate  edge  of  purple.  Rose 
and  scarlet-edged:  Evelyn,  Louisa,  Miss  Horner, 
Constance  Heron,  Duchess,  and  Favourite,  the 
latter  a  somewhat  new  and  beautiful  variety. 

The  fancy  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  so  bril- 
liant in  colour  in  many  cases,  and  so  handsomely 
marked,  and  the  self-flowers  are  scarcely  less 
attractive,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  they 
have  become  such  great  faxourites.  Many  of  these 
are  what  are  known  as  "  run  "  {lowers;  that  is  to 
say,  the  flower  of  a  Carnation,  instead  of  be- 
coming a  bizarre  or  a  flake,  as  is  its  jiroper  cha- 
racter, becomes  self-coloured,  or  the  white  ground 
is  rose,  scarlet,  &c.  It  is  ditticult  to  account  for 
the  phenomenon  of  running;  it  is  one  of  those 
.subjects  that  seem  to  defy  explanation  ;  but  it  is 
generally  thought  that  soils,  more  than  anything 
else,  have  to  do  with  it.  Run  flowers  seldom  re- 
vert to  the  proper  character,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  propagated  by  nurserymen,  except  to  pre- 
serve the  particular  sport. 

Just  now  there  is  also  a  good  bloom  of  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  in  the  open  air.  I  have  a  lied 
of  seedlings  of  a  very  attractive  character,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  find  among  them  some  flaked  flowers 
of  excellent  quality.  The  flower-stems  should  be 
tied  securely  to  stakes,  and  the  numerous  buds 
thinned  out  a  little ;  the  former  to  keep  the 
blossoms  from  being  damaged  by  wind ;  the  latter, 
that  the  plants  may  carry  only  a  reasonable 
number  of  flowers  of  a  good  character. 

R.  D. 


MOTES  OF_THE  WEEK. 

A  Helianthus  from  Japan,  shown  the  other  day  at 
^loiUh  Kcn.sinyton,  and  which  we  suspect  is  H.  japunicus  of 
Ijotauists,  is  one  of  the  finest  Sunflowers  introduced  of  late 
years.  The  colour  of  the  flowcva  resembles  that  of  II. 
cucumerifolius,  but  this  new  .species  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  perennial.  It  (^rows  about  2  feet  in  height,  sturdy, 
and  bears  a  i>rofui^ion  of  bloom. 

Ornithog'aluin  aureum.  — It  is  to  bs  regi-cttcd  that 
this  is  not  hardy  or  capati'e  of  being  cultivated  with  the  .aid 
of  X'rotection  din-ing  winter.  We  have  nothing  in  the  open 
air  at  this  season  to  compare  with  it.  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
Cyclobothra  pulchella,  and  that  does  not  always  grow  satis- 
factorily. O.  aureum  is  well  worth  growing  by  those  who 
have  accommodation  for  it,  its  flowers,  both  in  colour  and 
qu.autity,  being  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Statice  Suwarowi,  as  wc  saw  it  the  other  day,  both  in 
the  Cape  hou.se  at]d  on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  is  likely  to  be  a 
favourite  when  better  known.  It  grows  ordinal ily  from 
1  foot  to  "2  feet  in  height,  with  branched  spikes  of  charming 
rose  coloured  flower-!,  set  as  closely  together  as  they  can  be 
on  the  spike.  Half-a  dozen  plants  together  of  this  St  dice 
have  a  grand  efteet.  Jr.  seems  better  adapted  for  pot  culture 
than  for  planting  out  of  doorp. 

Inula  glandulosa.-  This  is  undoubtedly  Ihe  best  of 
tljis  genus  f<ir  ordinary  garden  jturposcs.  'Ihe  flowers  are 
much  larger,  and  the  colour  if  anything  better  than  that  of 
the  now  popidar  Rudbeckia  species  i.  and  tbe  plant,  ti3  all 
appearance,  is  just  as  easily  propagated.  One  thing  must  be 
guarded  against,  however,  and  that  is,  in  light  sandy  soils, 
its  dislike  to  sunshine.  In  heavy  land  we  have  seen  it  do 
well  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  but  in  li3ht  soil  it  needs 
shade. 

Sidalcea  Candida.— The  recent  dry  weather,  however 
unfavouralile  it  loay  have  been  tj  the  generality  of  herbaceous 
plants,  seems  to  have  suited  this  and  S.  orcgana,  both  of 
which  h.ave  thi'ivcn  wonderfully  undsr  it.  A  good  fresh 
bunch  of  S.  Candida  was  shown  at  South  Kensington  the 
other  day,  and  it  seemed  to  be  quite  a  match  fur  its  i-ival, 
Malva  mosch.ata  alba.  The  latter  has  the  largest  flowers,  but 
they  are  less  subst,antial  in  texture  than  thoic  of  S.  Candida. 
Both  are,  however,  worth  noting,  the  Malva  being  easily 
procured  from  seed. 

Alstroemeria  Pelegrina 

us    from    Windermere    the 
Mhite  variety  of  Alst 


— Mr.  Rawson  sends 
best    bloom    of    the 
meria  Pelegrina  we  have 


seen.  It  is  large  and  quite  devoid  of  that  greenLsh 
whiteness  the  flowers  usually  have.  Mr.  Rawson 
recommends  it  "  as  being  amongst  the  prettiest 
and  most  lasting  of  greenhouse  flowers."  He  adds, 
"I  think  that  these  Alstnemerias  are  not  known 
enough,  and  their  culture  is  simple.''  A  flower  of 
the  typical  form  of  A.  Pelegrina  is  also  sent.  Its 
colour  is  pale  rose  with  markings  of  deep  red. 

Codonopsis  clematidea. — Mr.  Bartholomew 
sends  us  a  specimen  of  this  pretty  hardy  perennial 
so  seldom  seen,  except  in  botanical  gardens.  It  is 
so  much  like  a  Campanula,  that  many  would  think 
it  is  one.  It  has  slender  stems,  bearing  small 
opposite  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  flower  some- 
what larger  than  a  full  sized  thimble.  This  is  pale 
mauve  coloured,  with  yellow  and  black  markings 
at  the  base.  It  grows  best  in  a  light  soil  in  a  well 
drained  and  sunny  spot,  and  all  the  better  if  its 
shoots  can  fall  over  a  ledge,  so  that  the  interior  of 
the  flowers  can  be  seen.  It  is  also  known  as  Glos- 
socomia  clematidea. 

Phalasnopsis  Marise. — Mr.  Measures,  The 
Woodlands,  Streatham,  is  the  possessor  of  two 
plants  of  this  scarce  and  beautiful  Phalasnopsis. 
One  is  a  large  plant,  bearing  two  spikes  of  bloom 
with  thirty  flowers  ;  the  other,  a  smaller  plant, 
with  six  flowers  on  a  spike,  is  a  much  better 
variety.  It  has  clear  white  sepals  and  petals, 
marked  and  barred  with  rich  crimson-maroon.  It 
seems  apparently  to  be  between  Phahvnopsis 
sUmatrana  and  Luddemanniana.  Both  plants 
are  thriving  well  along  with  tlie  varieties  Schilleri- 
aua,  amabilis,  and  grandiflora  in  a  low  west  lean- 
to  house,  in  which  they  evidently  delight. 

The  Bridal  Wreath  (Francoa  ramosa).— A 
veiy  fine  specimen  of  this  elegant  plant,  measuring 
nearly  G  feet  high,  has  been  sent  to  us  from  Mr. 
Renshaw's  garden.  The  Hall,  Catford  Bridge. 
The  tall,  wand-like  flower-spikes  are  rt  feet  or  more 
high,  branched  in  the  upper  parts,  and  wreathed 
with  crowds  of  snow-white  flowers.  Such  a  speci- 
men as  this  has  a  very  fine  appearance  in  a  green- 
house, and  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more  often 
grown,  especially  as  its  culture  is  so  simple.  All 
the  Francoas  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  hardy,  but 
they  are  most  satisfactory  when  grown  in  pots. 

Cape  bulbous  plants. — Some  flowers  of  a  fine 
choice  bulbous  jilant  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Bartholomew,  of  Park  House,  Reading. 
Among  the  pret;tiest  are  Lapeyrousia  corymbosa, 
very  elegant  in  growth,  the  slender  flower-s|iikes 
being  crowded  with  small  Hue  flowers  furnished 
with  white  markings;  Hesperanthera  gramini- 
folia,  flowers  small  and  pale  yellow;  Geissorhiza 
rocheasis,  dark  blue  and  scarlet:  Ixia  monodelpha, 
violet-blue,  with  a  purple  centre  ;  I.  conica,  yellow, 
with  a  dark  centre  ;  and  Gladiolus  ornatus,  with 
small  rose-pink  flowers.  All  these  are  choice 
little  plants,  hardy  enough  for  frame  culture,  and 
which,  in  warm  places,  may  be  even  grown  in  the 
open  border,  if  protected,  during  winter. 

New  Koses. — Messrs.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross, 
send  us  flowers  of  four  new  Roses,  named  (i  rand 
Mogul,  Florence  Paul,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Silver 
Queen.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  without  means  of 
actual  comparison,  tosay  in  what  way  these  new  sorts 
differ  from  others  possessing  similar  colours,  and  as 
we  have  no  notes  on  their  habit  of  growth  or  other 
points,  we  can  only  say  that  the  blooms  represent 
four  beautiful  vaiieties,  the  best  being,  in  our 
opinion,  that  named  ilrand  Mogul.  This  is  said 
to  be  a  seedling  from  that  popular  favourite,  A.  K. 
Williams,  and  its  flowers  and  foliage  partake 
strongly  of  the  characters  of  that  variety.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  beautiful  in  form,  with  thick- 
textured  petals  of  an  intensely  deep,  rich,  velvety 
crimson,  yet  glowing  with  a  scarlet  shade  in  strong 
light.  The  sorts  Lady  of  tlie  Lake  and  Silver 
Queen  are  both  delicate  |>inks;  Florence  Paul  is 
bright  crimson-scarlet,  and  has  numerous  reflexing 
petals. 

New  recreation  g'round. — During  the  week 
the  Baroness  l»urdett  Coutts  has  opened  a  recrea- 
tion ground  at  Sayes'  Court,  I'eptford,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Evelyn.  Saycs'  Court  is  an  old  sijuarc 
red-brick    building,   which   is   the   site    that    was 


once  the  residence  of  Peter  the  Great  when  he 
was  learning  shipbuilding  in  the  English  Royal 
Dockyards.  The  estate,  which  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Evelyn  family  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries,  consists  of  about  ninety  acres,  the 
greater  part  of  which  has  been  built  upon.  A 
portion  of  the  remaining  open  space  has  been 
generously  bestowed  upon  the  public,  and  yester- 
day was  consecrated  to  their  use.  Tastefully 
laid-out  grounds  have  been  formed  by  the  membeis 
of  the  Kyile  Society,  and  embrace  flower  beds, 
gravel  walks,  a  kiosk,  and  numerous  seats,  form- 
ing a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  meclianics  and  their 
families  after  a  long  day's  labour.  This  is  an 
example  which  might  suggest  imitation  to  some 
of  the  more  wealthy  proprietors  of  property  in 
and  about  London. 

Bulbine  'bulbosa  is  one  of  several  species  of 
this  genus  which  are  natives  of  Australia,  the  bulk 
of  the  number  being  found  at  the  Cape.  The 
above  was  obtained  from  the  Darling  Downs,  in 
(Queensland,  where  it  was  found  along  with  Calo- 
stcmma  luteum,  the  Australian  Daffodil.  The 
leaves  of  B.  bulbosa  are  almost  fistulose,  as  in  the 
Onion,  1.")  inches  long,  and  they  spring  from  a 
rhizome.  The  flowers  are  on  erect  spikes,  '2h  feet 
high,  the  upper  foot  bearing  numerous  star-shaped 
flowers  1 !,  inches  across,  bright  yellow  in  colour, 
and  sweetly  scented.  All  the  Bulbines  have  the 
filaments  of  the  stamens  hidden  liy  a  covering  of 
long  hairs,  and  most  of  the  kinds  are  fragrant- 
flowered.  B.  latifolia  and  B.  narcissifolia  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  gardens.  These  three 
species  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  at  Kew. 

Hemipilia  calophylla  is  a  small  terrestrial 
Orchid  with  the  habit  of  an  Ophrys,  and  related 
to  the  Satyriums  and  Habenarias.  It  has  a  fleshy 
tuber  as  large  as  a  Date  stone,  and  a  cordate  soli- 
tary leaf  about  3  inches  long,  beautifully  mottled 
and  netted  with  brown-red.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  an  erect,  thin  peduncle,  0  inches  long, 
and  bear  about  half-a-dozen  flowers,  each  as 
large  as  the  flower  of  Ophrys  apifera,  the  sepals 
and  petals  white  with  green  tips,  and  the  large 
flat  lip  a  beautiful  amethyst-purpile.  There  arc 
two  species  of  Hemipilia,  both  natives  of  India, 
the  above  being  found  on  limestone  rocks  in  Moul- 
mein,  from  whence  tubers  were  obtained  for  Kew 
about  two  years  ago.  Our  description  is  made 
from  one  of  these  which  we  saw  in  flower  a  few 
days  ago.  The  species  is  not  big,  but  its  flowers 
are  beautiful  jewels,  and  the  leaf  is  as  prettily 
marked  as  that  of  an  Anaectochilus.  It  thrives  in 
a  loamy  toil,  planted  in  a  pot,  and  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  a  warm  house. 

Huernia  brevirostris. — The  Huernias  were 
once  called  Stapelias,  but  they  are  now  in  a  genus 
by  themselves  ;  and,  if  on  no  other  account,  they 
deserved  to  be  taken  out  of  the  company  of  the 
vile-smelling  Carrion  plants  —  as  Stapelias  are 
called — because  they  hax'e  lost,  or  nexer  had,  that 
objectionable  character  found  in  all  true  Stapelias. 
In  form  the  Huernias  difl'er  from  Stapelias  in  their 
shallow  bell-shaped  corolla  tube.  They  are  all 
large  flowered  and  very  prettily  marked,  H. 
oculata,  which  has  an  almost  black  velvety  flower 
with  a  pure  white  eye,  being  one  of  the  most  gem- 
like of  all.  H.  brevirostiis  has  short,  thick,  five- 
angled  stems  with  serrated  angles  ;  the  flowers 
are  1-^i  inches  across,  five-lobed,  and  in  form  sug- 
gestive of  a  Primula ;  the  colour  is  ycUowith 
white,  with  numerous  small  brown  spots  anil 
papillose  hairs,  the  stigma  at  the  base  of  the  bell 
being  five-rayed,  black,  and  set  in  a  disc  of  purple 
colour. 

Nympheea  biradiata-  This  rare  Water  Lily 
is  now  in  flower  in  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew. 
It  is  a  variety  of  our  own  native  species  (N.  alba), 
and  is  found  only  in  Central  Europe.  As  a  garden 
plant  it  does  not  equal  the  beautiful  variety  known 
as  N.  candidissima,  nor  is  it  superior  to  the  plant 
which  grows  in  our  own  ponds.  Its  chief  interest 
lies  in  the  number  of  its  stigma  r.ays(fivo  to  eight), 
and  in  the  stellate  blotch  which  is  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  This  blotch  is  composed  of 
numcruus  small  piirpli.sh  glaiuls  on  the  surface  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  rays,  the  uiiper  half  being 
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blight  orange  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  Uind  of 
double  star  thus  formed  that  tlie  name  biradiata 
has  been  given  to  this  variety.  In  size  the  flowers 
are  not  so  large  as  the  common  English  Nymph.-ea; 
tlie  sepals  are  very  broad,  green  below,  whitisli 
above  :  the  petals  are  correspondingly  broad  and 
pure  white,  and  the  stamens  are  bright  yellow. 
The  leaf  is  7  inches  long  by  Ij  inches  wide,  the 
sinus  at  the  base  being  about  2  inches  wide, 
narrowed  to  a  point  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
stalk. 

Phoenix  hybrida.  —Mr.  Bull  exhibited  a  Palm 
under  this  name  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  same  plant,  or  one  under  tlie  same  name, 
having  been  exhibited  by  iMessrs.  Veitch  about  a 
month  previous.  ^\hen  it  was  certificated.  We 
should  like  to  know  the  history  of  this  Palm.  Is 
it  one  of  the  hybrid  Date  Palms  raised  in  Calcutta 
by  Mr.  Scott  ?  or  does  it  belong  to  the  numerous 
forms  of  1'.  spinosa  now  known,  and  of  which  P. 
leonensis  and  P.  canariensis  are  examples  ?  There 
is  a  close  resemblance  between  this  last-mentioned 
kind  and  P.  hybrida— so  close,  indeed,  that  we 
suspect  they  are  one  and  the  same  plant.  He 
«'ould  be  a  bold  man  who  tried  to  set  the  names 
of  the  ditferent  Pluenixes  in  order,  but  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  the  name  hybrida  is  not  another 
addition  to  the  synonymy  of  these  plants. 

The  Garland  Flower.— AVhen  treated  lil^er- 
ally,  the  Hedychiums  grow  into  very  large  speci- 
mens, their  t.all  leafy  stems  springing  up  in  great 
[irofusion  from  the  underground  rliizomes,  and 
each  one  bearing  a  large  head  of  graceful  Orchid- 
like flowers  having  a  delicious  fragrance,  and 
always  delicately  coloured.  The  commonest  of 
them  is  the  almost  hardy  H.  (lardncrianum,  which 
is  iDcautiful  both  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  even  the 
leaves  have  a  freshness  and  thrifty  look  which  is 
valuable  in  large  houses.  The  more  tropical  kinds 
and  those  best  known  are  H.  coronarium,  whose 
enormous  heads  of  ivory-white  flowers  are  all 
grace,  fragrance,  and  beauty  ;  H.  flavescens,  with 
pale  yellow  flowers  ;  and  II.  thyrsiforme,  whicli 
may  be  called  a  canary-coloured  coronarium,  its 
flowers  being  as  large  and  as  fragrant  as  those  of 
that  species,  the  habit  of  the  two  kinds  also  being 
the  same.  These  three  species  may  now  be  seen 
in  flower  in  the  Water  Lily  liouse  at  Kew. 

Thunbergia  afiinis.— The  genus  Thunbergia, 
including  Meyenia  and  Hexaeentris,  contains  about 
HO  species,  most  of  which  are  handsome  garden 
plants,  a  few  of  them  being  amongst  the  most 
popular  of  stove  climbers.  II.  affinis  deserves  to 
be  added  to  this  select  few,  as  it  is  a  free,  clean 
grower,  has  foliage  of  a  good  green,  and  bears 
large  violet-purple  flowers.  In  T.  laurifolia,  T. 
Harrisi,  and  T.  mysorensis  the  flowers  are  de- 
veloped on  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  but  in  T.  affinis, 
T.  natalensis,  and  one  or  two  other  cultivated 
kinds  the  flowers  are  borne  singly  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  The  two  last  named  kinds  may  be 
called  climbing  Meyenias,  the  leaves  and  the 
(lowers  being  similar,  but  much  larger  than  in  M. 
erecta.  The  calyx  of  T.  atiinis  is  green  and  large, 
and  tlie  corolla  tube  is  2  inches  long,  with  a 
spreadinj;  limb  of  over  2  inches  in  diameter,  the 
whole  being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  flowers  of 
Clematis  .lackmanni,  with  the  addition  of  a  blotch 
of  yellow  in  the  tliroat.  Tliere  is  a  plant  of  it  in 
the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  and  this,  along  with  T. 
natalensis,  T.  alata,  and  T.  erecta,  arc  now  in 
flower. 

Ipomaea  Bona-nox.— The  Moon  Creeper,  or 
(iood  Xight,  is  a  beautiful  plant  which  should 
lie  grown  in  every  stove,  becau.se  of  its  peculiar 
habit  of  opening  its  flowers  only  in  the  evenin?,  to 
remain  expanded  till  the  following  morning.  The 
Bindweeds  generally  close  their  flowers  as  soon  as 
the  sunlight  leaves  them,  the  name  "Morning 
(Jlory  "  no  doubt  having  originated  in  the  habit  of 
the  flo-.vers  opening  to  the  morning  sun.  I.  Bona- 
nox  is  the  largest  flowered  in  the  genus,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal  for  it.  We  saw  a  plant  of  it 
in  flower  at  Kew  a  few  days  ago,  and  on  measur- 
ing one  of  the  blooms  it  proved  to  be  (>},  inclies 
across,  the  length  of  the  tube  bung  about  the 
same.      If  a  circle   is  drawn  with  a  "diameter  of 


iU  inches,  the  size  of  these  flowers  will  be  better 
understood.  The  pure  white  and  fragrance,  to- 
gether with  tlie  size  and  the  night  expanding  habit 
of  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  invest  it  with  an  in- 
terest and  value  as  a  garden  plant,  and  we  should 
recommend  everyone  who  has  a  stove  to  grow  a 
IJlant  of  the  Moon  Creeper,  which  is  as  common  in 
India  and  other  tropical  countries  as  the  white 
C.  sepium  is  in  our  own  hedgerows. 

Lourea  Papilio  is  a  new  name  for  an  old 
garden  plant,  well  known  to  botanists  as  L.  vesper- 
tilionis,  or  the  Bafs-wing  plant.  An  example  of 
it  under  the  new  name  was  shown  at  the  last  South 
Kensington  meeting,  and  the  only  excuse  we  can 
find  for  the  substitution  of  the  former  name  for 
the  latter  is  that  it  is  shorter  and  quite  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  appearance  of  tlie  foliage  as  the  other. 
Still,  the  practice  of  changing  names  is  a  bad  one 
much  too  freely  follo'ned  now-a-days.  There  are 
two  or  three  species  of  Lourea,  and  they  are  com- 
mon roadside  weeds  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Australia,  just  as  the  Sensitive  plant  and  the 
Telegraph  [ilant  are.  Like  these,  too,  the  Loureas 
are  Legumes,  annual,  small,  and  have  curiously 
formed  leaflets.  The  species  named  above  has  a 
large  terminal  leaflet  2  inches  wide,  and  shaped  just 
like  a  common  butterfly  when  its  wings  are  spread 
out;  it  is  coloured  green  with  stripes  of  brown-red 
along  the  principal  nerves.  The  flowers  are  of  no 
account.  As  a  curiosity,  L.  vesijertilionis  is  worth 
a  place  in  a  collection  of  stove  plants. 

New  Lachenaliae. — Amongst  the  collections 
of  Cape  bulbs  distributed  and  sold  from  the  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  at  Cape  Town  la^t  year  were  some 
unknown  Lachenalias,  numbered  from  one  to  six. 
A  set  of  these  was  obtained  for  Kew,  and  four  of 
the  kinds  have  just  pushed  up  flower-spikes.  Mr. 
Bak':r  has  named  these  as  follows  :  No.  1,  L. 
fistulosa,  leaves  two  to  each  bulb,  erect,  green 
with  slightly  spotted  bases  ;  flowers  on  erect 
scapes  9  inches  high,  bearing  about  twenty  flowers, 
in  which  the  segments  are  equal,  half  an  inch  long, 
and  coloured  ro.se  with  purple  tips.  No.  2,  L. 
orchioides,  a  yellow-flowered  form  of  it,  the  most 
attractive  one  being  that  known  in  gardens  as 
atroviolacea,  in  which  the  flowers  are  dark  purple. 
No.  4,  L.  contaminata— this  has  tufts  of  grassy- 
green  leaves  and  short  scapes  of  white  flowers  with 
bro^^n  tips  and  orange  anthers.  The  segments 
are  equal  in  length,  but  only  about  quarter  of  an 
inch  long.  No.  (3,  L.  unifolia— as  the  name  denotes, 
this  species  has  only  one  leaf  to  a  bulb,  and  this 
has  incurved  edges,  and  is  green  above,  zoned  be- 
low with  brown  on  a  white  ground.  Flowers  on 
an  erect  slender  spike,  rather  sparse,  nodding, 
pale  rose  at  the  base,  then  white,  the  tips  being 
gi-een.  As  garden  plants  thi'se  four  Lachenalias 
are  not  in  themselves  of  much  value,  but  they  are 
worth  the  attention  of  such  cultivators  as  Mr. 
Cam,  Mr.  Rawson,  and  M.  Max  Leichtlin,  who, 
we  believe,  are  crossing  the  various  species  of 
Laelienalia  with  a  \iew  to  obtaining  more  variety 
both  in  form  and  colour. 


A  useful  insecticide. — As  considerable  diffi- 
culty is  sometimes  expeiienced  in  finding  an  insecti- 
cide that  is  not  injurious  to  foliage  and  at  the  same 
time  is  destructive  to  insect  life,  I  send  a  recipe  that 
came  under  my  notice  some  two  or  three  seasons 
back,  and  whicli  has  been  u?ed  ever  since  with  ex- 
celltnt  results.  Put  half  a  puuiid  of  soft  soap  in 
one  pint  of  hot  water,  and  stir  until  it  has  dis- 
solved; add  one  pint  of  p.arattin  ;  wlitn  that  is 
thoroughly  iiie  irporated,  add  similar  quantities  of 
water,  soap,  and  paratfiD,  .and  mix  until  all  traces  of 
suft  soap  have  di-appeared.  The  mixture  will  then 
be  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream  ;  then  add  two 
more  quarts  of  water,  place  it  in  a  jar  and  cork 
tightly.  Our  dose  is  one  J-iiich  (small  (jn\  polful  of 
this  mixture  to  three  gallons  of  water,  and  this  we 
have  found  to  be  perfectly  harmless  to  all  outdoor 
folhige,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  cert.ain  death  to 
all  fiirins  of  aphidts,  Ihrips,  .and  red  spider. — B. 

Lace-winged  fly. — I  send  herewith  some  leaves 
and  stems  of  a  p'ant  on  which  you  will  observe  long 
hairs  ending  in  a  small  whitish  substance  attached  to 
them.     Is  this  a  fungus,  or  what  f     I  have  not  found 


it  on  ariy  other  plant,  and  but  little  on  this.  The 
plant  is  very  much  shaded  by  [au  Apple  tree.  — T. 
Palsieb,  Klnystiin,  Hill. 

*,j*  The  long  hairs  attached  to  the  plant  you  for- 
warded are  the  eggs  of  a  very  common  and  m  ist  use- 
ful inject,  the  l.ace-winged  fly  (Chrysopa  peria).  This 
insect,  wljen  about  to  lay  its  eggs,  settles  on  a  leaf  or 
stem,  which  it  touches  with  the  end  of  its  body,  from 
which  exudes  a  viscid  fluid,  which  hardens  very 
quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air  ;  then,  raising  its  body, 
a  thread  is  formed  of  this  secretion,  at  the  end  of 
which  an  egg  is  laid.  It  is  the  empty  egg-shells 
which  you  have  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  threads. 
The  grubs  hatched  from  these  eggs  feed  upon  aphides 
.and  destroy  great  numbers  of  them.  The  lace-winged 
flies  should  always  be  encouraged  ;  they  do  not  fly 
well,  although  they  are  provided  with  two  pairs  of 
lar"e  greenish  gauze-like  wings.  They  almost  always 
lay  their  eggs  on  plants  infested  with  aphides.— 
G.  S.  S. 

Indoor  Garden. 


BERRIED  PLANTS  FOR  WINTER. 
Bebkt-ue.munc!  plants  are  very  handy,  tither  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory  or  sitting-room,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  lasting  in  beauty  for  several 
weeks,  and  not  unfrequently  months,  in  succession. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  very  easily  grown,  and  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  when  grouped  tastefully  with  Chry- 
santhemums, Cyclamens,  scarlet  Salvias,  and  Perns. 
Some  are  well  adapted  for  cutting,  and  help  to  create 
variety  in  the  drawing  room  vase,  while  their  value 
in  church  decoration  of  all  kinds  is  well  known. 

AucuBAS. — These,  when  covered  with  a  crop  of 
shining  scailet  fruit,  make  fine  winter  decorative 
plants,  and  they  are  easily  grown.  In  mild  sheltered 
localities,  small  bushes  in  the  shrubbery  or  private 
nursery  may  be  fertilised,  when  in  flower,  by  pollen 
from  the  male  plants,  and  these  cm  be  taken  up  and 
potted  in  the  autumn.  Plants  in  pots  generally  flower 
more  freely  than  those  planted  out,  and  are  handier 
than  the  latter  for  tertili.sing  purposes.  Large  plants 
in  sunny  positions  outsiile  have  a  beautiful  ajipearance 
whe-n  fertilised — an  opera'.ion  which  is  most  readily 
done,  either  by  grafting  a  male  branch  into  the  female 
tree,  or  by  setting  a  male  plant  in  flower  in  close 
proximity  to  a  female  one.  We  have  now  numerous 
varieties,  both  green  and  variegated,  which  furiii  noble 
wiater  decorative  plants.  Auculjas,  like  all  other 
smooth  and  glossy-leaved  plants,  do  well  in  towns 
and  smoky  districts,  simply  because  they  are  readily 
cleansed  by  every  parsing  shower. 

EoL.VNlMS. — These  are  well-known  plants,  which 
are  easily  propagated  either  by  means  of  seeds  or 
cuttings  in  ths  spring.  Young  plants  may  be  planted 
out  in  a  warm  sheltered  border  in  May,  and  if 
Lberally  supplied  with  water,  will  make  clean,  fresh, 
little  speeimens  for  decorative  purposes  during  the 
ensuing  winter.  They  should  be  carefully  lifted  and 
pottedin  Oc'ober  for  removal  indoors,  and  if  taken 
inside  and  kept  in  a  moist  close  atmosphere  for  a 
week  or  so,  they  will  establish  themselves  and  ripen 
off  their  bright  orange  fruits  with  >ut  losing  a  leaf. 
S.  Capsicastium  and  8.  pseudo-Capsicum  are  the  most 
useful,  but  Yellow  Gem  is  very  distinct  and  effective 
when  well  grown,  bearing  large  ribbed  or  contorted 
fruit  of  a  bright  ghissy  yellow  colour.  The  Egg  plant 
i.s  very  ornament.al,  and  grows  well  in  an  orelinary 
fr.ame  or  greenhouse.  There  are  both  white  and 
purple  varieties. 

Cabsicims. — These,  although  generally  grown  for 
culinary  purposes,  are  far  from  being  uninteresting  as 
decorative  plants.  We  have  several  species  in  our 
gardens,  all  bearing  bright  scarlet  or  yellow  fruits, 
which  contrast  well  with  their  deep  green  folhage. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  syiinge  these  and  Solanums 
freely  when  growing,  in  order  to  keep  red  spider  in 
check,  a  pest  to  the  attacks  of  which  they  are  very 
liable. 

Skim-MIAs — These  are  dwarf  shruls  with  broad 
Lanceolate  smooth  foliage,  and  bvar  clusters  of  small 
Holly  like  berries.  S.  oblataand  S.  japonioa  .are  both 
well  adapted  tor  pot  culture,  .and  look  well  all  winter 
in  a  cool  house. 
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RiviNA  (humilis)  I..KVIS. — This  well-known  stove 
plant  bears  small  inconspicuous  white  flowers  and 
drooping  clusters  of  shining  berries.  Small  plants  of 
it  in  pots  are  very  pretty,  or  it  may  be  trained  up  the 
back  wall  of  a  stove,  where  it  will  grow,  flower,  and 
fruit  all  the  year  round,  forming  an  interesting  object 
of  permanent  beauty.  A  bright  yellow-fruited  woully- 
leaved  species  of  Kivina  was  introduced  by  Bowman 
a  few  years  ago,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  lost. 

NuitTEiii  DEPRE.ss.\. — This  is  one  of  thesmalles'i 
and  at  the  same  time  most  interesting,  of  all  berry- 
bearing  plants.  In  habit  it  is  very  dwarf  anil  spread- 
ing, rarely  exceeding  1  inch  in  height ;  indeed,  it 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a  plant  of  Selaginella 
densa,  sprinkled  with  coral  heads.  The  foliage  is  of 
the  freshest  green  imaginable,  the  berries  being  of  a 
brilliant  orange-scarlet.  It  is  readily  grown  in  a  light 
compost  of  peat  and  sand  either  in  the  stove,  green- 
house, or  under  a  glass  shade  or  Wardian  case  in  the 
sitting-room. 

CoTOXEASTKRs. — These  include  some  of  the  finest 
of  all  hardy  berry-bearing  shrubs  for  planting  along 
a  sunny  wall.  C.  Sii'uonsi,  trained  up  the  front  nt 
town  houses,  along  with  small  green-leaved  or  gold 
and  silver  \ariegated  Ivies,  forms  a  brilliant  picture 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  when  studded  witli  bright 
scarlet  berries,  the  latter  being  very  freely  produced 
along  its  slender  branches.  C.  microphylla,  a  well- 
known  small-leaved  evergreen  species,  bears  berries  of 
a  deeper  crimson,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  wall 
shrubs  we  have.  Trained  up  the  front  of  a  hoiise,  or 
over  the  porch  or  balcony,  it  has  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  is  particularly 
beautiful  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  hoar  frost 
or  snow.  It  also  does  well  as  a  low  bush  on  the  lawn 
if  cut  in  closely  every  year.  Of  this,  Lindley  says, 
"  Its  deep  glossy  foliage,  which  no  cold  w'ill  impair, 
is,  when  the  plant  is  in  blossom,  strewed  with  snow- 
white  flowers,  which,  repusing  on  a  rich  couch  of 
green,  have  so  brilliant  an  appearance  that  a  poet 
would  compare  them  to  diamonds  lying  on  a  bed  of 
emeralds." 

Ariiist.v. — This  is  one  cf  the  prettiest  of  all  pot 
plants  when  well  grown.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
means  of  seed,  and  plants  about  a  foot  high  bear  nice 
crops  cf  berries  the  second  year.  Seedlings  should 
be  potted  off  in  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  if 
placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  moderately 
warm  greenhouse  temperature,  they  make  dwarf 
vigorous  little  plants.  Even  when  not  in  fruit  the 
plant  is  ornamental,  its  oblong  foliage  being  of  a  rich 
glossy  green  colour,  elegantly  wavy  or  crenate  along 
the  margins.  The  species  common  in  gardens  is  A. 
crenulata,  bearing  bright  scarlet  or  crimson  fruit  the 
size  of  Peas.  There  is,  also,  a  yellow-fruited  variety, 
well  worth  growing  for  variety,  although  not  so  effec- 
tive as  the  normal  kind. 

PEHNETTV.iS.  —These  are  pretty  little  shrubs  for 
pot  culture  ;  in  habit  they  closely  resemble  the  Coton- 
easters,  and,  like  those  plants,  have  deep  green  glossy 
foliage  and  a  rich  profusion  of  berries  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months.  For  greenhouse,  con- 
servatory, or  drawing-room  decoration  they  are  in- 
valuable, taking  the  same  place  indoors  that  the 
Cotoneaster  occupies  outside.  I  have  only  seen  three 
species,  all  of  which  are  beautiful.  P.  mucronata 
bears  deep  crimson  berries,  something  like  those  of 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  in  both  size  and  colour. 
P.  microphylla  bears  immense  crops  of  purple  or  lilac 
berries,  and  is,  perhap'^,  the  most  distinct  and  orna- 
mental of  the  whole  group.  P.  speciosa  is  very  dwarf 
and  compact  in  its  growth,  and  bears  deep  crimson 
berries. 

CB.iT.EGU.s  Ptkacanth.v  ( Pyracanth  or  Fire  Thorn). 
For  covering  the  fronts  of  town  houses,  or  the  .side 
walls  of  greenhouses  or  stoves,  nothing  can  be 
prettier  or  more  effective  than  this  plant,  especially 
if  trained  among  gold,  silver,  or  green  leaved  Ivies. 
It  may  be  freely  propagated  by  means  of  layers,  and 
small  plants  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high  bear  heavy 
crops  of  brilliant  scarlet  berries.  Nearly  all  glossy- 
leaved  plants  do  well  in  towns  for  reasons  already 
stated,  and  for  such  purposes  this  plant  is  one  of  the 
best. 

.    Callicaki'A  Pl'RPUHEA. — This  is  an  old  greenhouse 
plant,    well    deserving    culti\ation,    although    rather 


straggling  in  habit.  Its  shoots  are  clothed  with 
opposite  serrate  lea\'es,  and  it  bears  axillary  clusters 
of  small  purple  or  amethyst  coloured  berries  very 
freely.  It  may  be  propagated  freely  either  by  means 
of  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  joung  plants  grown  as 
recommended  for  Ardi-ias  are  best  ;  old  plants  lose 
their  bottom  foliage,  and  become  "  leggy  "  and  un- 
sightly. 

LEUCOCAiirA  ALATA.— If  grown  io  a  poor,  sandy 
soil,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  liglit,  this  makes  dwarf 
plants  1  foot  to  18  inches  in  lieight  and  as  much 
through.  It  has  light  green  foliage  and  thick 
winged  stems,  and,  when  well  grown,  hears  heavy 
crops  of  white  berries.  If  grown  in  rich  soil  it  is 
little  better  than  a  rank-growing  weed,  but,  treated 
as  above,  it  makes  a  variety — white-berried  plants 
being  rather  scarce. 

Bekberribs. — Among  other  large-growiog  hardy 
beriy-bearing  shrubs  we  must  not  forget  the  common 
Arbutus,  with  orange-scarlet,  and  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium,  with  bluish  ]iurple  fruit  in  massive  clusters. 
B.  vulgaris,  liaving  elegant  drooping  clusters  of  bright 
scarlet  oblong  berries,  forms  a  noble  object  on  the 
margins  of  shrubberies  in  warm  sandy  soils  during 
the  autumn  months.  The  berries  of  both  the  last- 
mentioned  species  are  often  preserved  in  svrup,  or  in 
salt,  for  garnishing  purposes  during  winter.  Hollies 
are  too  well  known  to  need  much  comment,  but  small 
bushes,  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  may  be  grown  in  pots, 
or  taken  up  from  the  ouiside  and  potted,  when  they 
come  in  usefully  for  the  decoration  of  churches,  front 
halls,  conservatories,  or  even  for  ordinary  apartments 
during  the  Christmas  season.  The  common  Snowberry 
bears  heavy  crops  of  large  jjearly-white  fruit  in  some 
districts,  and  these  cut  from  the  plant  and  tastefully 
grouped  in  bunches,  wreaths,  or  vases,  along  with  the 
fruit-bfaring  branches  of  Hollies,  Berberis,  Solanums, 
Cotoneaster?,  Crataegus,  and  the  bright -coloured 
autumnal  foliage  of  Maples,  Berberis,  and  Oaks,  have 
a  highly  pleasing  appearance,  while  they  are  specially 
valuable  for  church  decorations  of  all  kinds.  We 
have  many  other  fruit-bearing  plants,  but  the  above 
list  comprises  the  best  known  for  decorative  purposes 
during  the  winter  season.  B. 


VIOLETS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 

These  require  careful  management  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  if  they  do  not  receive  it  no  amount  of 
attention  when  they  are  required  to  flower  will 
induce  them  to  do  so.  Assuming  that  young  plants 
were  put  out  in  April,  they  will  now  be  making  rapid 
growth,  and  pushing  out  runners  in  abundance. 
Now,  it  is  of  the  utmost  injportance  that  these 
runners  be  removed  at  once,  for  if  allowed  to  extend 
they  soon  monepolise  a  large  share  of  the  energies 
of  the  plant,  and  the  crown  does  not  swell  up  thick 
and  ready  to  burst  with  flower-buds  as  it  does  if  the 
runners  are  kept  closely  cut  off.  The  best  implement 
for  removing  them  is  a  pair  of  Cilraiie  scissors.  The 
plants  should  be  gone  over  several  times  during  July 
and  August,  and  also  frequently  surface-stirred  with 
the  hoe,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry  a  good  soaking  of 
water  should  be  given,  and  after  hot  days  a  good 
tlrenching  overhead  will  help  to  keeji  red  spider  in 
check.  Liquid  manure  is  of  great  assistance  at  this 
stage  of  growth,  and  in  showery  weather  a  little  dry 
powdered  manure  shaken  on  the  surface  to  be  carried 
down  to  the  roots  Ijy  rain  will  help  to  keep  the 
plants  healthy  and  growing  vigorously,  as  it  is  when 
growth  is  checked  that  red  spider  attacks  them. 
Soapsuds,  a  good  hi)raely  remedy  for  spider,  should  be 
applied  copiously  about  this  date.  The  new  double 
white  Comte  Brazza's  Violet  appears  to  be  a  robust 
grower,  producing  large  healthy  foliage  ;  the  older 
Alarie  Louise,  too,  is  still  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
Violets,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  suiierseded  the 
Neapolitan.  J.  (i.  H. 


.ffichmea  falgens. — Many  Bromeliads  are  ex- 
tremely elegant  in  hahit,  require  but  little  attention 
to  grow  them  in  perfection,  and  form  very  effective 
decorative  plants  for  the  greenhouse,  stove,  or  draw- 
ing-room. r?ome  species  are  very  hardy  in  constitu- 
tion, and  remarkably  tenacious  of  life  :  indeed,  they 
may  be  grown  with  less  trouble  than  any  other  class 
of  plants,  if  we  except  succulents.     The  leaves  of  -E 


fulgens  are  bright  green,  robust  in  character,  and 
gracefully  recurved.  Its  flower-spikes  continue  in  per- 
fection for  several  weeks  at  a  time,  and  form  conspic- 
uous objects.  Nearly  all  the  Bromeliads  grow  vigor- 
ously in  good  sandy  lr)ani,  to  which  a  little  leaf-mould 
may  be  added,  and  they  should  be  liberally  supplied 
when  growing  with  water  at  the  roots.  A  little  clear 
manure  water,  too,  strengthens  them  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  assists  them  in  producing  strong  flower- 
spikes.  Bromeliads  are  easily  propagated  by  taking 
the  offsets  produced  by  the  old  flowering  plants,  and 
potting  them  at  once  in  small  pots,  which  may  be 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  until  well  rooted, 
after  which  they  may  be  encouraged  to  make  good 
growth,  and  will  generally  produce  flowers  the  second 
year  ;  but,  for  decorati^'e  purposes,  this  plant  is 
always  handsome  either  in  or  out  of  bloom. — t^. 


FRUIT  TREES  IN  VILLA  GARDENS. 

Bei'^ore  many  years  have  passed  I  feel  sure  that 
I'ruit  trees  of  variou.?  kinds  will  be  much  more 
freely  planted  in  ornamental  grounds  tlian  they 
hitherto  have  been.  The  okl  prejudice  against 
anything  of  a  useful  character  being  introduced 
into  the  ornamental  portions  of  the  garden  i.s 
rapidly  vanishing.  In  suburban  garden.s  espe- 
cially fruit  trees  may  already'  be  seen  on  lawns — 
reninanfs  of  old  market  garden  orchards  now 
converted  into  villa  gardens.  These  old  fruit 
trees  yield  both  shelter  and  shade,  and  impait  a 
cheerful,  furnished  look  to  grounds  that  would 
otherwise  be  comparatively  bare — at  least  as  far 
as  ancient  trees  are  concerned.  I  have  lately 
seen  several  gardens  in  which  all  the  trees  of  any 
size  were  old  orchard  trees,  promoted  in  their 
old  age  to  the  rank  of  ornamental  trees,  and 
right  well  they  lookeel  amid  their  new  surround- 
ings. In  one  garden  rustic  seats  had  been  put 
around  their  trunks,  and  their  wide-spreading 
tops  furnished  ample  shade,  that  in  summer  was 
most  agreeable,  antl  a  plentiful  supply  of  Apples 
in  autumn,  as  well  as  rosy  blossoms  in  spiing. 
Pear  trees  of  the  ordinary  orchard  kinds  also 
make  noble  specimen.?  either  on  Grass  or  gravel ; 
Cherries,  too,  do  especially  well  on  turf,  as  they 
dislike  having  their  .surface  roots  di.sturbed. 
Plums,  including  Damsons  and  Bullaces,  are  all 
avaihible  for  the  same  kind  of  decoration.  In 
fact,  after  the  first  few  years,  there  ran  be  no 
doubt  lliat  all  the.se  fruit  trees  are  benefited  by 
liaving  turf  permanently  over  their  roots.  Mul- 
berries, Medlars,  and  Figs  make  capital  lawn 
trees,  and  on  the  south  coast  very  fine  examples 
of  the  Fig  may  be  found  fruiting  freely  as 
standards,  and  even  against  walls  they  make  fiiie- 
foliaged  plants.  Boundary  walls  indeed  of  villa 
gardens  are  everywhere  being  more  generally 
covered  with  fruit-bearing  trees  than  hitherto, 
displacing  even  in  some  instances  the  Honey- 
suckle and  Jessamine.  Hardy  Vines  are,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  their 
fruit  over  a  great  portion  of  the  kingdom  arriving 
at  maturity.  Reel,  White,  and  Black  Currants 
anel  Gooseberries  luake  good  and  fruitful  cover- 
ing for  walls,  and  give  but  little  trouble.  The 
walls  should  be  wired,  and  the  main  shoots 
securely  fastened  thereto  with  tar  string.  Crab 
AppL  s  nuike  beautiful  colour- pictures  in 
autumn.  In  fact,  with  a  little  care  in  selection, 
one  might  combine  beauty  and  usefulness  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unthought  of  in  this  phase  of 
gardening.  James  Guoo.m. 


Striped  Provence  Rose.— to  niy  coUeetion  of  old- 
fashioucd  H(i.si.:s  1  am  liappy  to  s;\y  1  have  tliis  one.  I  was 
fortiniatc  cinaigh  to  meet  witli  a  plant  of  it  la.-^t  year,  after 
liaving  lost  sigUt  of  it  fur  a  very  long  time.  It  has  .ill  the 
eharacteristies  of  the  Caliljage  Rose,  except  scent,  and  may 
tic  deseriljed  as  a  striped  vaiicty  vi  that  Ko.se.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  white,  with  delicate  stripc-s  and  splashes  of  pale 
pink.  The  tluwers  arc  very  full,  but  do  not  expand  well, 
which  1  attrilnite  to  the  weak  condition  of  my  plant,  which 
is  as  vet  rather  small  — C. 
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Rose  Garden. 

A  BUNCH  OF  TEA  ROSES. 
Many  are  the  beautiful  forms  that  have  been 
produced  in  this  lovely  section  of  our  cultivated 
Roses  ;  their  beauty  is  undoubtedly  of  a  more 
refined  order  than  that  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
while  their  individual  characters  are,  as  a  rule, 
more  clearly  marked.  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  the 
subject  of  the  present  engraving,  is  a  Rose  of 
eminent  merit,  excellent  in  form,  most  delicate 
in  colour — warm  white  deepening  to  full  lemon 
colour— and  unusually  distinct  in  foliage.  The 
leaves  are  deeply  tooth- 
ed and  of  a  dark  glossy 
green,  with  a  character- 
istic waving  or  twist- 
ing, so  that  the  identity 
of  the  bush  cannot  be 
doubted  when  out  of 
flower  ;  these  features 
also  give  it  a  distinctly 
ornamental  aspect.  Its 
liigh  value  as  a  cut 
flower  when  easily  ar- 
ranged in  a  .simple  glass 
may  be  seen  in  the 
engraving.  To  be 
quite  correct,  Triomphe 
de  Rennes  is  a  Noisette, 
a  subdivision  commonly 
classed  under  the  head 
of  Tea  Roses. 


semi-double  striped  variety.  It  is  growing  in  a  neglected 
border,  and  the  position  being  somewhat  shaded,  the  blos- 
soms appear  to  come  with  a  greater  depth  of  colour  than 
when  the  situation  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  When  the 
flowers  of  this  Rose  are  about  half  expanded,  there  isabeauty 
about  them  peculiarly  their  own  ;  the  two  colours  (white  and 
pink)  blend  so  well  together,  that  uo  one  fails  to  admire 
them.— J.  C.  C. 


ROSES  IN  SO.VIERSETSHIRE. 

Our  best  Rose  this  year  lia.s  been  Souvenir  de  la 
ilabnaison.  Contrary  to  previous  experience,  this 
fine  old  Rose  yielded  a  great  number  of  the  most 
perfect  blooms  I  have  ever  seen  it  produce  in  the 
month  of  June.  They  possessed  the  usual  plate- 
like flatness  common  in  the  flowers  of  this  Rose; 


Larire-headed  Roses 
— As  a  rule,  I  dislike 
standard  Roses  ;  their 
heads  as  usually  seen 
are  too  meagrely  fur- 
nished to  be  effective, 
and,  in  most  instances, 
they  are  too  short-lived. 
We  do  not  care  to  lose 
our  Roses  almost  as 
soon  as  we  make  their 
acquaintance  ;  there  is, 
however,  no  rule  with- 
out an  exception,  and 
in  the  |)resent  case  we 
would  carefully  pre- 
serve those  kinds  which 
develop  large  spreading 
heads.  A  standai'd  Rose 
with  a  wide-spreading 
drooping  habit  always 
forms  a  pleasant  picture 
either  singly  on  Grass 
or  in  borders.  Doubt- 
less, some  of  the  new 
Roses  are  capable  of  ful- 
filling these  conditions, 
but  all  the  Roses  I  know 
of  large  size  and  wide- 
spreading  habit  are  old- 
fashioned  ones.  Gloire 
de  Dijon  is  always  good 
everj'where.  Aimt'e 
Vibert,  with  its  large 
clusters  of  white 
flowers,  makes  an  efl'ec- 
tive   standard,    even 

though  the  individual  flowers  are  poor.  Bouquet 
de  Flore  is  another  good  growing  free-blooming 
clustered  Rose,  that  cpiickly  assumes  large  propor- 
tions. .Jules  JIargottin,  La  Biche,  and  CV-line 
Forestier  are  also  suitable  for  standards,  and  all 
are  hardy  enough  to  withstand  our  severest 
winters.  They  should  be  budded  on  sound, 
liealthy  Briers,  from  4  feet  to  ih  feet  high.  If 
taller  than  this  they  are  liable  to'  be  injured  by 
wind.  E.  Hobday. 


York  and  Lancaster  Rose. — Amongst  Roses  now  in 
flower,  none,  in  niy  opinion,  are  more  pleasing  than  this  old 


A  bou'iuet  of  Tea  Roses  (Triomphe  de  Rennes).     Eogr.,ved  from  a  photograph  for  The  Garden'. 


but  they  were  both  large  and  full,  and  the  petals 
expanded  so  as  to  show  the  most  perfect  outline. 
This  Rose  has  thus  shown  its  gratitude  for  an  in- 
creased amount  of  good  soil  which  we  gave  its 
roots  eighteen  months  ago.  Comtesse  de  Chabril- 
lant  is  an  old  Rose,  but  exceedingly  beautiful 
this  season.  The  flowers  have  been  large,  finely 
cupped,  and  full  of  petals.  It  has  been  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  good  pink  that  ever  I  saw. 
Its  fragrance  is  not  the  least  of  its  merits,  there 
being  not  many  sweet-smelling  pink  Roses.  In 
Merveille  de  Lyon  the  colour  is  a  little  vaiiable. 
Our  earliest  blooms  came  tinged  with  pink,  but 


the  later  ones  ha\e  been  suflSciently  pure  to  be 
pronounced  the  best  white  we  have.  They  are 
very  large  on  strong  plants,  and  their  form  ex- 
cellent ;  but  I  am  afiaid  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
fine  weather  Rose.  Captain  Christy  is  another 
fine  weather  Rose.  Therefore,  taking  into 
account  what  wonderfully  warm  and  dry  weather 
we  have  had  for  the  last  fortnight  or  so,  there 
is  nothing  perhaps  remarkable  in  its  being  so 
fine  this  yeai'.  In  a  general  nay  one  downpour 
of  rain,  and  a  day  or  two  of  low  temiierature 
just  before  the  flowers  are  ready  to  expand,  are 
sufficient  to  wholly  spoil  them.  The  fact  is,  the 
flowers  are  too  full  to  be  reliable  during  all 
weathers,  although  I  admit  that,  when  in  good 
condition,  few  Roses  of 
the  same  colour  surpass 
it.  Queen  of  Queens 
proves  to  be  a  grand 
Rose,  vigorous  in 
growth,  ample  in  foli- 
age, and  a  thorough 
perpetual.  Notwith- 
standing the  number 
of  pink  Roses  which 
we  now  possess,  this 
sort  stands  out  con- 
spicuously. It  is  bold 
in  port,  and  I  shall  be 
surprised  if  it  does  not 
take  a  foremost  place  as 
a  garden  Rose.  It  is  not 
an  early  Rose  ;  but  that 
is  perhaps  in  its  favour, 
and,  being  a  full  flower, 
it  no  doubt  opensbetter 
in  dry  seasons  than  in 
wet  ones.  Its  blooms 
are  not  so  perfect  as 
those  of  some  kinds, 
but  a  peculiar  blush 
shade  pervades  them 
that  is  both  distinct 
and  pleasing.  Madame 
Sophie  Fropot  is  a  re- 
liable Rose,  and  a  most 
useful  one.  It  grows 
well  on  the  Manetti 
stock,  and  flowers  with 
great  freedom.  Its 
blooms  are  above  the 
medium  size,  moder- 
ately full  of  petals,  and 
the  form  is  excellent. 
The  colour  is  a  soft  rosy 
pink,  which,  when 
looked  at  from  a  short 
distance  ofl',  has  a  sa- 
tiny appearance,  which 
is  quite  charming.  In 
our  case  it  has  proved, 
amongst  rose-coloured 
sorts,  to  le  the  finest 
Roseoftheyear.  Ulrich 
Brunnerhasbeen  grand 
in  growth,  foliage,  and 
blooms.  The  latter 
have  been  exceptionally 
large,  one,  when  fully 
expanded,  measuring 
17i  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  colour 
a  clear  and  bright 
cerise.  Seeing  that  it 
is  a  seedling  from 
Paul  Neyron,  the  size  of  the  flower  is  perhaps 
not  noteworthy  ;  but  size,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  its  other  qualities,  is  a  recommendation 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  large  Roses.  Marie 
Baumann,  no  experienced  rosarian  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear,  has  been  in  its  best  condition, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Roses  in  our 
collection  this  year,  (irown  as  dwarf  plants,  which 
most  of  our  Roses  are,  this  variety  rarely  grows 
satisfactorily,  but  this  year  it  has  done  well  and 
produced  many  perfectly-formed  flowers.  The 
colour,  too,  has  been  most  brilliant  and  the 
individual    blossoms     large.        It    has    certainly 
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this  year  made  up  for  its  disappointing  be 
haviour  with  us  in  previous  seasons.  Pompone 
Blanc  Parfait  is  a  miniature  Rose,  remarkable  for 
the  exquisite  form  of  its  flowers  and  the  freedom 
with  which  they  are  produced.  We  have  it  grow- 
ing on  a  low  warm  wall,  and  it  has  been  quite  a 
sheet  of  white,  so  numerous  have  been  its  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  large  clusters  on  short, 
sturdy  branche.'-.  They  are  pale  flesh-coloured, 
quickly  pas.sing  to  pure  white.  For  button-holes 
or  for  the  boudoir  this  little  Rose  is  well  suited. 
Buke  of  Albany,  without  doubt,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  of  dark  Roses  of  English  origin.  It  is 
probable  that  its  flowers  may  be  too  full  to  open 
satisfactorily  in  wet  cold  seasons  ;  but  one  can 
afford  to  wait  a  year  or  two,  if  at  the  end  of  that 
time  we  can  obtain  a  few  perfect  flowers  of  this 
Rose.  It  is  large  and  excellent  in  form,  and  the 
plant  is  a  fairly  good  grower — altogether  a  grand 
Rose.  Abel  Carriere  has  been  the  best  amongst 
kinds  having  maroon-coloured  flowers.  The  latter 
are  produced  with  great  freedom,  and  in  form 
perfect,  the  substance  of  the  petals  being  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Mrs.  Baker  this  season  has  been 
unsurpassed  in  its  particular  line  of  colour.  Not 
only  have  the  flowers  been  exceptionally  large,  but 
their  lively  carmine-red  colour  has  been  more  con- 
spicuous than  I  have  ever  seen  it  before — a  cir- 
cumstance which  shows  that  Roses  of  this  colour 
do  not  object  to  heat  if  the  roots  are  well  supplied 
with  moisture.  This  Rose  has  always  been  such 
an  indifferent  grower  with  us,  that  one  cannot 
fail  to  notice  its  changed  condition  this  season  ;  it 
is  clad  in  large  and  healthy  foliage,  and  is  making 
very  satisfactory  growth.  .J.  C.  C. 


NOTES. 

"Groi  the  Collier." — Miss  H.  Gatty  in 
writing  the  life  of  her  sister,  the  late  Mrs. 
Ewing  (author  of  "  Jackanapes  ''  and  other  stories) 
says,  "  One  of  the  unwritten  stories  which  I  most 
regret  is  '  Grim  the  Collier  ; '  this  was  to  have 
been  a  romance  of  tlie  Black  Country  of  coal 
mines  in  which  she  was  born,  and  the  title  was 
chosen  from  the  description  of  a  flower  in  a  copy 
of  Gerard's  '  Herbal,'  given  to  Mr.?.  Ewing  by 
Miss  Sargent."  This,  according  to  Gerard,  is 
the  English  name  of  the  plant  we  now  grow  as 
Hieraciiim  aurantiacuni,  but  which  Gerard  calls 
H.  hortense  latifolinm  sine  Pilosella  major, 
golden  Mouse-ear,  or  "  Grim  the  Collier,''  and  he 
further  states  that  "  the  stalks  and  cups  of  the 
flours  are  all  set  thicke  with  a  IjlackLsh  downe  or 
hairinesse,  as  it  were  the  dust  of  coles  ;  whence 
the  women  who  keepe  it  in  gardens  for  noveltie's 
sake  have  named  it  '  Grim  the  Collier.' "  It  was 
Mrs.  Ewing  who  formulated  the  aphorism,  "a 
garden  of  hardy  flowers  is  essentially  the  garden 
for  cut  flowers,"  and  in  one  of  her  last  "  Letters 
from  a  Little  Garden,''  in  "Aunt  Judy's  Maga- 
zine," speaking  of  amateur  gardeners,  she  said. 
"  Others,  again,  among  whom  I  number  myself, 
love  not  only  the  lore  of  flower.^,  and  the  sight  of 
them,  and  the  fragrance  of  them,  and  the  grow- 
ing of  them,  and  the  picking  of  them,  and  the 
airanging  of  them,  but  also  inherit  from  Adam 
a  natural  relish  I'or  tilling  the  ground  whence 
they  were  taken,  and  to  which  they  shall  return.' 
The  aljove  Las  given  to  me  quite  a  new  interest 
in  a  plant,  the  colour  of  which  is,  I  believe,  unique, 
an  indescribable  sort  of  reddi-sh  orange,  and 
whenever  I  look  on  a  plant  of  "  tJrim  the  C'ollier  " 
I  shall  think  of  "  Jackanapes,"  and  regret  the 
unwritten  slory  of  the  mines. 

The  divining  rod. — I  neither  alHrm  nor  deny 
what  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  in  the 
gardening  periodicals  under  the  above  head,  but 
I  agree  with  "  S.  W. '  (p.  49)  that  a  seance  by  Mr. 
John  !\Iullens  would  lie  an  agreeable  addition  to 
the  Usually  prosaic  trials  which  take  place  at 
our  horticultural  exhibitions.  I  should  also  like 
to  ai-k  wherein  lies  the  supposed  power  of  the 
stick  i     For  example,  any  sort  of  rod,  Hazel  or 


Thorn,  .seems  equally  suitable  to  Mullens,  so 
that  I  presume  the  power  is  in  the  man  rather 
than  in  the  rod  employed.  But  can  any  man 
use  the  rod  successfully,  or  must  his  name  be 
Mullens?  I  should  like  t)  Ije  one  of  a  jury  of 
twelve  to  test  this  water  witchery,  believing  as  I 
do  that  miracles  of  this  kind  are  explainable  on 
purely  physical  grounds.  I  do  not  doubt  what 
"  S.  W."  says,  but  I  wish  to  know  how  the  stick 
and  the  man  and  the  water  act  or  re-act  on  each 
other.  Could  "  S.  W."  hold  the  stick  as 
Mullens  held  it  and  find  water,  or  did  he  try  and 
fail  ?  I  certainly  second  the  proposal  that  Mr. 
Mullens  be  invited  to  some  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion, and  that  he  there  do  display  his  water- 
finding  powers.  An  irrespon.sible  person  at  my 
elbow  suggests  that  if  the  water  was  not  found  at 
such  a  trial,  Mullens  and  his  stick  might  be 
made  t )  re-act  on  each  other  in  some  other 
amusing  way  !  Seriously  speaking,  if  "  S.  '\V.'' 
believes  in  the  water  magic  of  Mullens,  he  ought 
at  least  to  aft'ord  us  his  opinions  as  to  how  it  is 
done,  or,  better  still,  perhaps  Mr.  Mullens  will 
himself  explain. 

Geranium  sanguineus!. — As  a  rule,  our  native 
plants  are  neglected  in  the  garden.  This  Gera- 
nium, however,  is  quite  beautiful  enough  to  be- 
come a  marked  exception  to  the  rule.  On  dry, 
rocky  banks  near  the  coast,  where  it  is  starved 
into  dwarfness  and  coloured  by  a  blazing  sun,  it 
is  difficult  to  picture  any  alpine  plant  more 
beautiful  than  is  this  native  of  our  own  seashore. 
It  is  really  a  plant  well  worthy  of  careful  culture 
in  the  garden,  but  like  many  other  of  our  wild- 
ings it  loses  in  beauty  by  being  planted  in 
deep,  rich  soil,  and  a  system  of  judicious  starva- 
tion is  necessary  if  its  fullest  and  richest  beauty 
be  desired.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  rock 
garden,  and  more  especially  of  the  pockets  of  the 
wall  top  garden,  wherein  the  plants  are  fully  ex- 
posed to  sun  and  to  wind,  and  are  not  overfed 
into  leafy  exuberance.  Let  us  take  the  Edelweiss, 
for  example.  Planted  out  in  a  deep,  rich  border, 
you  have  a  mass  of  leafy  growth,  and  great  bracts 
are  the  result,  but  the  silveiy  beauty  is  gone, 
and  this  alpine  is  not  more  beautifal  than  a  tult 
of  Sage  leaves.  On  the  other  hand,  plant  it  in 
sandy  loam  and  lime  rubbish  on  the  top  of  a 
wall,  and  its  bracts  become  as  sih'ery  as  if  from 
the  limestone  crags  of  its  sunny  home  in  the 
mountains.  It  is  especially  so  with  many  of  our 
native  plants,  which  require  fall  exposure  and  a 
hard  diet  in  the  garden  in  order  to  develop  their 
highest  beauty,  as  we  see  it  by  the  roadside  or 
among  the  stones  of  the  mountain-side.  As 
planted  amongst  stones,  old  lime  rul>bish,  or 
granite  rubble  in  full  sunshine.  Geranium  san- 
guineum  is  one  of  the  best  of  garden  plants. 

LiLiUM  TESTACEUM. — No  Lily  now  in  blossom 
surpasses  the  pure  white  L.  candidum,  but  it  is 
not  always  an  easy  plant  to  grow.  One  little 
secret  in  its  culture  is  to  transplant  it  soon  after 
its  flowers  fade  away,  as  so  treated  every  two  or 
three  years  we  find  it  by  no  means  hard  to 
manage.  One  of  the  tallest  and  best  of  all  good 
strong  growing  garden  Lilies,  however,  is  L. 
testaceum,  as  seen  8  feet  in  height,  with  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  of  its  bulf-rellexed  bells  on  a 
stem.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  added  vigour 
sometimes  observable  in  hybrid  plants,  for,  as  is 
well  known,  this  variety  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
ett'ected  between  the  common  Madonna  Lily  (L. 
candidum)  and  the  scarlet  Turk's- cap  (L. 
chalcedonicum)  (see  "  Flore  des  Serres,"  vol.  i.). 
We  are  pretty  sure  of  this  parentage,  since  Col. 
Trevor  Clarke  has  repeated  the  cross,  and,  as  a 
scientific  resurrection,  raised  L.  testaceum  over 
again.  As  a  good  serviceable  garden  plant  I 
consider  L.  testaceum  one  of  the  best,  since  it 
grows  well  almost  anywhere,  and  increases  quite 


rapidly  from  its  bulb  scales  which  form  flower- 
ing bulbs  in  two  or  three  years,  besides  which  its 
usual  rate  of  bulb  increase  renders  division 
absolutely  necessary  every  other  year.  Some 
good  masses  of  this  Lily  are  now  opening  their 
soft  elegant  shaped  flowers,  and  being  backed  by 
the  towering  stalks  of  some  dark  blue  Del- 
phiniums they  show  themselves  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  dark  claret-purple  Martagon  is 
also  in  flower  (L.  dalmaticum  Catani),  and  is 
most  beautiful.  A  good  mass  of  it  along  with 
the  ivory-white  flowered  kind  would  make  a 
picture  fair  to  see  even  in  the  time  of  Koses. 

Gladiolus  Colvillei  albus. — It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  serviceable  of  all  the  flowers  which  can  gia:e 
a  garden.  If  forced,  now  is  the  time  to  pot  up 
bulbs  for  flowering  next  March  or  April,  after 
which  the  outdoor  bulbs  begin  to  flower  in  May 
in  warm  positions  near  sunny  walls,  while  they 
linger  on  through  June  and  even  into  July  in 
cool  and  open  or  in  shady  places.  Less  than  ten 
years  ago  this  plant  was  well-nigh  unknown  in 
gardens ;  now  it  is  grown  by  tens  of  thousands 
every  year.  Who  can  tell  us  the  history  of  this 
white  Sword  flower?  Parkinson  mentions  a  Corn 
Flag  with  snow-white  flowers  in  his  "  Para- 
disus,"  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  referrable  to  our 
present  plant.  All  the  early  flowering  Gladioli 
force  well,  but  there  is  unfortunately  a  dearth 
of  white-flowered  varieties  among  them ;  but 
this  is  a  drawback  which  the  Dutch  bulb  growers 
may  remedy  for  us  at  no  far-off  date.  The  Corn 
Flags  as  a  class  are  woefully  neglected  in  many 
of  our  best  gardens,  although  wherever  a  col- 
lection is  gi'own  some  of  them  will  be  in  bloom 
for  at  least  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.  One' 
very  useful  variety  at  least,  viz.,  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, may  be  had  in  flower  all  through  No- 
vember and  December,  along  with  the  Chry- 
santhemums, but  of  the  whole  genus  as  at  pre.sent 
known  none  are  more  welcome  than  G.  Colvillei 
albus,  surnamed  The  Bride. 

Daffodils. — Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant  or 
transplant  these  bulbs  if  the  best  results  are  ex- 
pected next  spring.  With  home-grown  stock 
this  is  practicable,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
obtain  bulbs  thus  early  from  the  shops,  and  so 
much  valuable  time  is  lost  to  those  who  like  to 
keep  ahead  of  their  planting  work.  Bulbs  of 
any  of  the  really  good  sort.s,  such  as  N.  Hors- 
fieldi,  N.  princeps,  N.  obvallaris,  N.  maximus 
N.  Regina  Margheiita,  N.  pallidus  prascox,  or 
even  N.  nanus,  may  now  be  potted  and  placed 
under  ashes  in  an  open  sunny  place,  and  suc'i 
bulbs  may  be  expected  to  flower  during  next 
February  and  March  at  the  latest;  indeed,  N. 
pallidus  pr^ecox,  N.  Regina  JIargherita,  and  N. 
Ard  Righ,  or  Yellow  King,  might  be  forced  into 
bloom  soon  after  Christmas  Day.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  less,  fire  heat  used  in  forcing  these 
golden  flowers  of  spring  the  lietler.  All  that  is 
requisite  are  good,  sound,  early  ripened  bulbs— if 
from  Italy  or  the  south  of  France  so  much  the 
better— and  these  in  a  sunny  frame  or  greenhouse 
only  will  be  in  flower  weeks  before  their  name- 
sakes out  in  the  open  borders.  Good,  strong, 
well-Woomed  pots  of  Dall'odils  are  always  wel- 
come indoors  in  spring,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
make  preparations. for  such  a  floral  display. 

Calysteoia  syi.vatica. —  This  is  a  strong- 
growing  Convolvulus  with  white  flowers,  and  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  Hungarian  Bindweed. 
When  establi.shed  in  good  rich  soil  it  will  grow- 
to  a  height  of  20  feet  to  30  feet  in  a  single  season, 
forming  a  fresh  leafy  mass  or  screen  of  growth, 
covered  with  great  bell-shaped  flowers.  Beauti. 
ful  as  it  is,  however,  beware  where  you  place  it 
in  a  garden.  At  the  foot  of  a  dead  tree  or  near 
railings  on  the  Grass  it  soon  becomes  at  home, 
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and  the  mowing  machine  or  the  scythe  keeps  it 
within  bonnds ;  but  if  it  once  gets  into  a  deep, 
rich  linrder,  among  otlier  things,  it  becomes  a 
pest  dillicult  to  eradicate,  and  proves  most  de- 
structive amongst  other  flowers.  Planted  at  tlie 
foot  of  an  Ivy-covered  wall,  it  cannot  do  any 
harm,  and  its  white  bells  are  very  beautiful  from 
this  date  until  the  frosts  of  November  cut  down 
its  stems.  Three  or  four  years  ago  we  planted  a 
few  of  its  roots  at  the  foot  of  a  dead  Fir  tree  in  a 
corner,  and  the  result  is  a  leafy  column  :3li  feet  in 
height  every  year.  This  corner  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  such  troublesome,  albeit  lieautiful, 
plants  such  as  JIusk,  giant  Hemlock,  Comfrey, 
Oriental  Poppies,  &c.,  and  the  effect  of  all  these 
massed  together  is  a  good  one  for  the  most  part  ot 
the  year.  There  is  also  a  rosy-flowered  Caly- 
stegia  which  is  well  worth  a  place  with  this 
giant  kind. 

Meconopsis  Wallichi.— The  blue  Himalayan 
Poppies  are  again  in  blossom,  but  not  nearly  so 
fine  as  in  former  years,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
incessant  hot,  dry  weather  of  the  past  five  or  si.\ 
weeks.  These  Indian  Poppies  are  never  quite 
happy  with  us,  except  during  a  wet  season,  when 
they  grow  6  feet  or  7  feet  in  height,  and  are  striking 
objects  covered  with  their  soft  blue  flowers. 
The  yellow  variet}',  M.  nepalensis,  is  a  very  good 
companion  for  the  above,  but  both  are  a  little 
capricious,  and  can  only  be  well  managed  by  rear- 
ing seedlings  every  year.  The  seed  itself  is  not 
easy  to  procure,  and  does  not  germinate  equally 
well,  even  although  sown  as  soon  as  the  pods 
open  at  their  points.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
although  seed  ripens  here  quite  freely,  I  never 
could  raise  plants  from  it  ;  whereas  that  ripened 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  invariably 
yields  us  a  good  crop  of  healthy  seedlings.  When 
well  grown  we  have  no  Poppies  quite  so  deli- 
cately lovely  as  are  these  Meconopses  with  their 
satin-lined  cups  in  which  the  golden  anthers 
tremble  at  a  touch,  or  as  moved  by  the  lightest 
breeze.  They  are  biennials  and  die  away  after 
flowering.  The  smallest  seedlings  sometimes 
stand  over  until  the  third  year  ere  they  bloom,  a 
by  no  means  undesirable  thing,  seeing  that  these 
plants  are  very  pretty  in  their  rosette-like  or 
leafy  stages  of  growth. 

Iris  aurea. — -A  tall-growing  rhizomatous  or 
Flag  Iris  which,  in  stately  habit  of  growth,  re- 
minds one  of  I.  ochroleuca  (  —  1.  gigantea  of  some 
gardens),  but  its  flowers  are  of  a  clear  pure  bright 
yellow  colour,  poised  like  great  butterflies  on 
leafy  stems  or  stalks  fully  r,  feet  or  C  feet  in 
height.  Iris  ochroleuca  is  also  a  fine  Iris 
wherever  it  grows  well,  its  flowers  being  white, 
with  a  yellow  disc  or  blotch  on  its  fall  petals. 
Both  deserve  a  place  in  deep  rich  border.s,  since 
they  flower  at  a  time  when  other  rhizomatous 
kinds  are  past  their  best.  I  give  the  palm  to  I. 
aurea,  because  it  flowers  quite  freely  every  year, 
while  its  congener  above  alluded  to  is  more  chary 
of  its  beauty,  perhaps,  however,  because  our  soil 
is  too  light  and  dry,  for  I  have  seen  great  clumps 
and  masses  of  it  quite  showy  about  this  season 
on  the  stift'  clay  soil  of  the  Thames  valle_y.  Both 
species  are  strong  and  free  growing,  'and  are 
readily  increased  by  divi.'iou  in  August  after 
flowering,  or  in  spring  before  their  growth  is  far 
advanced.  Some  Iiisesare  much  more  tloriferous 
if  divided  every  second  or  third  year,  as  they 
soon  e.vhaust  the  soil  near  them,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  divide  some  of  the  Flag  Irises  every  year. 
This  season  some  of  our  old-established  clumps 
did  not  bloom,  while  quite  small  divided  plants 
did  so.     This  is  a  hint  we  shall  remember. 

Dip.SACus  i-AcixiATus.— AVherever  tall  and 
stately  habited  foliage  plants  are  admired  this  is 
well  worthy  of  a  place.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Teazles,  easily  reared  from 


seeds,  and  in  deep  rich  soil  it  attains  a  height  of 
8  feet  or  10  feet  the  second  year.  The  opposite 
leaves  are  cut  or  lobed  in  a  pretty  way,  and  are 
connate  at  the  base,  forming  a  cup  around  the 
fluted  prickly  stems.  These  cups  are  full  of 
water  after  every  shower,  altliough  the  ntility  of 
these  natural  water  tanks,  or  reservoirs,  is  not 
quite  so  clear,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
Bromeliads,  they  serve  to  isolate  the  flower-stems, 
and  so  prevent  useless,  or  it  may  be  injurious, 
creeping  insects  from  reaching  the  blossoms.  All 
theTeazlps  are  interesting  plants,  and  the  FuUei's 
variety  ( D.  Fullonum)  is  more  especially  so  since 
its  hooked  bracts  serve  a  particular  purpose  in 
cloth-dressing,  and,  so  far,  all  attempts  at  imi- 
tating their  action  by  mechanical  means  have 
failed.  If  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  they  ripen, 
the  young  plants  may  be  transplanted  the  fol- 
lowing spring  to  the  positions  where  they  aie  to 
flower,  or  seeds  may  be  sown  at  once  in  such 
places,  care  being  taken  not  to  leave  the  plants 
in  too  crowded  a  state.  The  flowering  stems,  if 
cut  and  dried,  are  useful  for  grouping  along  with 
dried  Grasses,  ifec,  for  the  decoration  of  large 
vases  indoors  during  winter. 

Veronicas.— All  the  Veronicas  are  good 
garden  plants  when  well  grown ;  even  the 
Germander  Speedwell  is  worth  a  place  in  the 
garden,  or  its  seeds  may  be  scattered  in  meadows 
near  the  house  for  the  sake  of  its  Forget-me- 
not-like  blo.ssoms  among  the  Grass  during  May- 
time.  On  a  dry  and  sunny  bank  this  plant  will 
make  a  lovely  cloud  of  blue,  and  if  planted  in 
the  garden,  let  it  be  in  amongst  stones  where  it 
may  not  grow  too  rampantly  into  mere  leafage 
instead  of  fliowers.  Just  now  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  all  the  species  is  V.-  e.\altata,  an 
herbaceous  species  with  erect  plumes  of  soft 
lilac-blue  flowers.  As  seen  in  masses  along  with 
taller  and  deeper  hued  Bee  Larkspurs  it  affords 
a  perfect  harmony  in  blue.  Th".  numerous  forms 
and  hybrids  of  the  V.  Andersoni  section  are 
well  known  and  are  useful  shrubs  in  mild  sea- 
shore localities,  and  then  of  late  years  we  have 
quite  a  collection  of  species  from  New  Zealand, 
some  showy  in  flower,  and  others  curious  in 
habit.  The  golden  green  V.  salicornioides  looks 
mui.h  more  like  a  Thuja  or  Retinospora  than  as 
being  anything  related  to  our  native  Speedwells, 
and  there  are  others  which  remind  one  of  Ericas 
or  Eiiacrids  in  their  habit  of  growth.  One  of 
the  prettiest  of  all  for  the  alpine  or  rock  garden 
is  V.  Lyalli,  forming  massej  of  white  or  lilac 
flowers.  V.  saxatilis  is  also  a  beautiful  blue- 
eyed  .species,  quite  at  home  among  half-buried 
stones. 

AcT.EA  RACEMOSA.— This  jilaut  is  not  at  all 
common,  although  long  ago  introduced  and 
grown  in  gardens  uuder'the  name  of  Cimicifuga 
racemosa.  It  is  now  very  striking,  as  its  feathery 
white  plumes  stand  up  among  the  blue  spires  o( 
its  first  cousins,  the  Delphiniums,  and  the 
Aconites  or  Monkshoods.  Planted  out  in  a  deep, 
rich,  partially-shaded  border,  this  plant  forms 
masses  G  feet  or  more  across.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
fresh  green  colour,  and  above  these  rise  the 
slender,  Spirtea-like  spikes  to  a  height  of  5  feet  or 
0  feet.  It  is  especially  useful,  as  it  succeeds 
Spira'a  Aruncus  and  its  varieties,  which  aie  of 
somewhat  similar  port  and  effect.  Our  present 
plant,  however,  belongs  botanically  to  the  Butter- 
cu]is  ;  and  its  allie.s,  the  soft,  yellow-plumed 
Thalictrums  also  deserve  notice,  since  thev  are 
uo.v  most  efl'ective,  as  contrasted  -with  Lilies, 
Foxgloves,  and  tall  Mulleins,  of  which  by  far  the 
best  is  just  now  Verbascum  olympicum.  All  the 
above  are  worthy  of  a  note,  being  in  their  way 
strong  growing  and  effective  plants  for  a  shrub- 
bery border,  where  there  is  ample  space  for  their 
due  development.      Acta;a  spicata  is  readily  in. 


creased  by  division,  but  as  it  takes  a  season  to 
become  well  established,  we  generally  adopt  the 
old-fashioned  plan  of  dividing  one  plant  or  two 
only  every  year.  This  is  a  good  plan  to  adopt 
in  dividing  all  sorts  of  garden  plants,  and  may 
l)e  taken  as  another  reading  of  the  old  adage, 
"  Don't  place  all  your  eggs  in  one  ba.^ket." 

Spir.ea  ari-Efolia, — Either  as  a  wall  shrub 
or  as  a  bush  on  the  open  lawn  this  Spirnea  de- 
serves culture  as  a  beautiful  thing.  It  is  just 
now  at  its  best,  covered  with  oatmeal- coloured 
flowers  forming  feathery  plumes  as  graceful  in 
their  way  as  an  ostrich  feather.  The  motion  of 
these  plumes  in  the  wind  is  most  interesting.  I 
remember  once  a  Wiiter  describing  the  plumes 
of  this  Spir;ea  as  lieing  as  white  as  snow,  and  a 
friend  replied  at  once  that  the  whiteness,  if  that 
of  snow,  was  of  fnow  before  a  broom  I  Cuttings 
of  the  young  wood  planted  in  autumn  root  freely, 
and  soon  form  strong  plants,  or  if  a  plant  be  cut 
down  it  suckers  up  from  the  roots  so  freely  that 
there  is  no  great  difllculty  in  obtaining  stock. 
Planted  judiciously,  this  shrub  is  most  eftective 
in  the  garden,  especially  so  as  contrasted  with 
the  purple-leaved  Hazel  or  Beech.  If  it  be  so 
planted  ;i3  to  escape  the  mid-day  sunshine,  its 
feathery  plumes  will  not  fade  so  soon  as  they 
usually  do.  This  is,  indeed,  the  one  great  draw- 
back to  all  the  Spiraeas,  their  fading  so  quickly 
if  e.xposed  in  a  hot  position.  Planted  on  an 
eastern  or  northern  wall  it  grows  well.  A  well- 
flowered  mass  of  it  on  a  wall  here,  topped  with 
crimson  Snapdragons,  has  been  much  admired. 

Centaureas. — In  the  days  of  Parkinson  and 
of  Rea  these  plants  Vfere  known  under  the 
homely  name  of  Blewbottles,  and  some  of  the 
blue-flowered  species  are  pretty  enough  in  their 
way.  Still  more  uncommon,  however,  is  C. 
glastifoli:i,  the  half-developed  flower- buds  of 
which  are  just  now  of  a  silvery  grey  colour, 
glistening  in  a  manner  reminding  one  of  large 
grey  pearls.  To  my  mind,  it  is  inore  beautiful 
in  this  state  than  when  its  shining  involucral 
bracts  are  hidden  by  the  yellow  flowers.  The 
plant  has  hoary  leaves,  and  its  flower-stems  are 
branched  and  about  -2  feet  in  height,  each  branch- 
let  tipped  by  a  great  silvery  bud.  A  handful  of 
these  pearl-tipped  stems  form  a  really  unique 
ornament.  Another  robust-habited  species  now 
in  flower  is  C.  macrocephala,  which  bears  golden 
brush-like  flower-heads  3  inches  or  4  inches  in 
diameter.  Planted  in  deep,  rich  soil,  the  whole 
plant  grows  (1  fVet  in  height,  each  leafy  stem 
Ijearing  at  its  top  the  bright  yellow,  boss  like 
flower-head.  The  fir-st-named  plant  is  really 
well  worth  growing  in  quantity  for  cutting,  but 
the  latter  is  best  adapted  for  some  out-of-the-way 
coiner,  or  for  a  sunny  nook  in  a  shrubbery  bor- 
der, where  its  rampant  growth  may  not"  be  a 
danger  to  plants  more  delicate.  Both  are  easily 
propagated,  either  by  division  or  by  seeds  sown 
as  .soon  as  they  ripen. 

Wall-top  gardens.— Wherever  low  dividing 
or  rttaining  walls  exist,  or  are  necessary  in  gar- 
dens, there  may  provision  al-o  be  made"  for  the 
growth  of  many  pretty  alpine  plants.  Bare 
topped  walls  are  never  strikingly  beautiful,  and 
theie  is  in  the  gauK-n  no  necessity  for  thtir 
existence.  Among  the  jilants  wdnch  naturally 
f"Jo.y  growing  on  rough  walls  are  Arabis, 
Aubiietia,  Erinu.*,  ('orydalis  lutea.  Wallflower.', 
Snapdragons,  Valerian,  and  a  host  of  other  things 
too  numerous  to  name.  All  these,  however,  will 
establish  themselves  on  any  ordinary  wall  from 
•seeds  quite  readily.  Other  good  wall  plants  are 
the  Sempervivums  and  many  Sedums.  There 
are  many  less  eftective  plants  in  our  gardens  than 
Sedum  acre  and  its  golden  variety.  A  good 
clump  or  mass  of  the  common  Houseleek  (Sem- 
pervivum  tectorum),made  firm  on  a  wall  or  ridge 
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of  the  roof  with  a  little  mortar,  will  grow  and 
flower  freely  for  many  years.  But  wherever  a 
little  trouble  is  taken  to  form  pockets  of  rough 
stones  on  the  tops  of  low  walls  in  gardens,  tliere 
one  may  grow  not  oniy  Cacti  and  succidents  of 
ni:iny  Icinds,  but  also  some  of  the  choicest  of 
all  the  alpine  flowers.  The  Edelweiss  is  (piite  at 
home  on  such  a  wall,  so  also  is  a  mass  of  Ramondia 
pyrenaica,  wliicli  bore  in  all  over  seventy  blos- 
soms, and  some  of  tlie  Fig  Slarigolds  in  seaside 
localities  grow  and  flower  on  such  dry  walk 
better  than  they  do  in  pots  indoors.  I  saw  the 
crimson  Valerian  glowing  like  fire  on  the  old 
walls  of  Conway  Castle  the  other  day,  and  in 
Anglesey  the  Foxglove  was  of  a  vivid  ruby- 
crimson  colour  on  the  old  walls  and  among  the 
boulders  on  the  (irass ;  and  so  in  the  garden 
some  plants  ai'e  much  improved  liy  the  semi- 
starvaiion  of  a  garden  on  the  wall. 

Seed-sowing. — A  good  deal  of  trouble  would 
be  saved  in  gardens  if  wooden  boxes  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  pots  or  pans  in  which  seeds  are 
sown.  Again,  whenever  practicable,  seeds  should 
be  sown  at  once  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  for 
hardy  and  many  half-hardy  plants  the  best  seed 
bed  is  one  specially  prepared  in  the  open  air.  A 
bed  of  4  feet  wide  and  any  convenient  length 
can  be  framed  with  boards  and  filled  with  the 
refuse  soil  from  the  potting  benches,  or  with 
garden  soil  to  which  a  little  sand  and  leaf-mould 
have  been  added.  In  sucli  beds  the  seeds  can  be 
sown  in  rows  and,  as  a  rule,  germinate  better 
and  grow  more  vigorously  than  when  coddled 
in  pots  or  pans.  We  have  two  or  three 
of  these  seed  beds,  and  seed-sowing  goes  on 
in  them  all  the  year  round.  As  one  batch 
of  seedlings  is  planted  out  a  little  fresh  soil 
is  added,  and  the  whole  is  freshened  up  with 
a  fork  and  raked  level,  and  then  in  go 
more  seeds.  Now  and  then  a  batch  of  seeds 
does  not  grow,  and  that  patch  is  forked  over, 
and  in  go  some  other  .seeds,  and  it  not  unfre- 
cjuently  happens  that  after  this  .stirring  the 
original  crop  appears.  The  old  plan  of  saving 
up  a  lot  of  <lry,  dusty,  and  worm-eaten  seeds 
from  summer  until  the  following  spring  should 
by  this  time  be  an  obsolete  practice  in  the 
garden  ;  better  results  will  be  gained  by  sow- 
ing all  flower-seeds  at  once  as  soon  as  they  ripen. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  seedlings  raised 
in  these  open-air  beds  and  those  coddled  in  pots 
and  pans  in  a  frame  ;  the  gain  is  in  quantity  as 
well  as  in  quality,  and  the  trouble  is  lessened 
considerably. 

Iris  jdncea. — My  experience  of  this  lovely 
bulbous  Iris  is  that  it  likes  a  -warni,  dry,  sandy 
border,  in  fullest  sunshine,  and  ample  time  to 
establish  itself  before  it  flower.s.  I  saw  it  glo- 
rious in  the  sun  on  the  rockery  at  Knockmullen, 
and  on  the  l.Jth  day  of  August,  1884,  my  friend, 
Mr.  Peter  Barr,  sent  me  three  bulbs  in  a  match- 
box, which  were  at  once  planted  as  above  de- 
scribed. I  never  saw  any  sign  of  growth  until  this 
year,  when  four  strong-flowering  stems  appeared, 
each  bearing  a  pair  of  blossoms,  the  brilliancy 
and  richness  of  yellow  colouring  in  which  defy 
description.  Of  course,  it  is  most  probable  that 
these  bulbs  produced  leaves  in  188."),  but  they  are 
so  slender  that  one  might  easily  miss  seeing  them 
amongst  other  things  unless  one  esoecially  looked 
for  them.  Ordinary  yellow  Spanish  Irises  look 
quite  pale  and  washed-out  beside  this  Rush- 
leaved  species,  which  is  a  gem  of  its  order  well 
worth  a  good  place  in  the  best  of  gardens.  An- 
other distinct  Iris  of  this  Xiplnon  group  is  I. 
fill  folia,  bearing  flowers  of  a  rich  blue-purple 
colour,  with  a  blotch  of  orange  on  the  bent  por- 
tion of  the  falls.  In  general  appearance,  espe- 
cially in  colour,  it  recalls  I.  reticulata  Krelagei, 
but  is,  of  course,  taller  and  quite  different  in 


form.  The  Eaglish  Iiises  have  been  very  fine 
this  season,  although  very  short-lived  on  account 
of  the  drought.  Best  of  all  is  the  larger  pure 
white  variety,  wdiich  is  quite  as  tine  in  its  wa3',  as 
is  Cattleya  Trianaj  alba.  For  cutting  all  these 
bulbous  Irises  are  most  valuable,  the  delicate 
satin-like  texture  and  sheen  becoming  quite  de- 
lightful as  .seen  near  to  the  eye  indoors. 

Veronica. 
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WHITE  LILIES. 

These  seem  to  be  blooming  this  year  with  an 
e.xceptional  amount  of  freedom  and  vigour.  In 
almost  every  garden  in  this  neighbourhood  one 
sees  them  in  full  beauty,  their  pure  white  flowers 
carried  on  stems  G  feet  or  more  in  height  and  as 
thick  many  of  them  as  a  good-sized  tishing-rod. 
This  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  hardy  flowers  when 
it  does  well,  and  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
we  get  it  in  its  normal  vigour  in  this  country. 
We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  conditions  in  which 
L.  auratum  thrives  in  its  native  land,  but  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  anything  on  this  matter 
respecting  the  old  white  Lily.  If  we  knew  the 
exact  natural  condition.s  in  which  it  is  found  at 
home,  we  might  possibly  manage  to  make  i  t  flourish 
better  than  it  now  does  in  a  general  way  in  this 
country.  This  Lily  being  a  native  of  the  Levant, 
I  have  hitherto  thought  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  other  Lilies,  our  damp,  cold  winters  and 
changeable  springs  were  the  cause  of  the  failures 
which  so  often  occur  in  its  cultivation.  I  fancy, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  true  solution,  and 
that  the  cause  of  failure  lies  chiefly  in  the  absence 
of  sutiicient  warmth  to  mature  the  bulbs  after 
they  have  bloomed.  Last  summer  was  excep- 
tionally dry  and  the  autumn  was  moist,  so  that 
after  a  longer  period  than  usual  of  inactivity  a 
free  strong  growth  was  made.  It  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  con- 
clusion in  this  matter  by  planting  bulbs  in  various 
positions,  putting  some  wdiere  they  would  get  the 
full  force  of  the  sun,  and  others  in  more  or  less 
shady  situations.  It  would  also  be  well  to  vary 
the  depth  at  which  the  bulbs  are  planted,  so  as 
to  see  whether  those  nearest  the  influence  of  the 
sun  bloomed  better  than  those  more  away  from  it. 
This  old  wdiite  Lily  is  such  a  grand  thing  when  it 
does  well,  as  to  make  one  regret  that  it  should  be 
so  capricious.  There  is  one  way  by  which  this 
Lily  may  be  grown  so  as  to  ensure  its  blooming 
welL  if  good  strong  bulbs  are  put  into  8-inch 
pots  in  good  loam,  potting  firmly  and  not  dis- 
turbing them  for  a  season  or  two,  they  will  throw 
up  well.  Some  market  growers  do  it  in  this  way, 
and  if  well  attended  to  no  other  Lily  can  match  it 
in  nobility  of  aspect.  The  wonder  is,  considering 
how  long  it  has  been  in  cultivation,  that  its  merits 
as  a  pot  plant  have  been  so  tardily  recognised. 
Wherever  the  white  Lily  does  well  I  would  recom- 
mend its  being  planted  in  bold  groups  in  con- 
spicuous positions.  Unlike  most  other  Lilies,  it 
does  not  seem  to  crave  for  shelter,  the  flower- 
stems  being  so  strong  as  to  defy  the  battering  effect 
of  rain  and  wind.  The  hardier  kinds  of  Lilies 
are  far  too  little  employed  in  this  way;  their  true 
worth  is  scarcely  realised  uidess  they  are  planted 
somewhat  thickly.  I  fancy,  too,  that  they  do 
better  in  this  way  than  when  isolated. — Bvflef.t. 

What  a  glorious  display  of  white  Lilies  there 

has  been  of  late  in  gardens  of  all  kinds.  The  masses 
of  them  that  one  finds  in  cottagers'  gardens  that 
have  not  been  disturbed  for  years  testify  that 
light  well-drained  soil  will  keep  them  in  perfect 
health  without  any  special  attention.  Those  «  ho 
wish  to  get  a  fresh  stock  should  transplant  about 
the  end  of  this  month,  or  as  soon  as  the  foliage 
decays.  Tliere  is  a  great  demand  for  the  bloom 
spikes  of  this  Lily  for  indoor  decoration,  and  most 
lovely  they  look  in  large  vases  cut  with  good 
long  stems  and  dropped  in  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  foliage.  We  grow  the  majority  of  our  stock 
of  this  Lily  under  the  partial  shelter  and  shade 
of  fruit   trees,   as  in   this  way  we  get  a   longer 


flowering  season  than  when  fully  exposed.  I  may 
add  that  shell  snails,  slugs,  and  other  garden 
pests  are  very  fond  of  the  leaves  of  this  Lily,  and 
will  strip  the  stems  ciuite  clear ;  care  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  plant  it  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  hedgerows,  Ivy-co\'ered  fences,  or 
other  places  where  such  things  find  shelter.  In 
places  where  the  soil  is  naturally  heavy  road 
scrapings,  leaf  mould,  or  sand  should  be  added  to 
it.  In  this  part  of  Hampshire  this  Lily  grows 
with  the  greatest  freedom  in  soil  by  no  mean.s 
rich,  but  very  sandy  and  f liable. — J.  Geoom, 
Qosporl. 

White  Lilies  are  now  just  at  their  best, 

but  with  us  they  are  scarcely  so  fine  as  last  year. 
I  have  planted  them  in  various  situations,  but 
they  are  most  eftective,  I  find,  in  large  masses  in 
mixed  borders  with  their  stems  hid  by  other 
plants.  They  look  well  against  a  background  of 
evergreen  shrubs.  We  have  them  dotted  about  a 
large  bed  of  Heliotropes,  in  front  of  a  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  they  look  very  well  there,  but  still 
they  seem  more  at  home  in  the  old-fashioned 
mixed  border,  sheltered  from  wind  by  other 
plants.  They  transplant  best  about  the  first  week 
in  October,  especially  if  the  bulbs  are  to  be 
singled  out.  I  have  moved  large  clumps  of  them 
with  success  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to 
another  in  spring.  I  lifted  them  with  a  .spade, 
and  carried  along  with  them  all  the  soil  that 
would  cling  to  them,  and  planted  them  with 
as  little  .disturbance  as  possible. — E.  H. 


PROPAGATING  HOLLYHOCKS. 

.Summer  is  the  best  season  in  which  to  propagate 
named  varieties  of  Hollyhocks.  Striking  them  in 
heat  in  spring  tends  to  weaken  the  stock.  The 
flowering  side  shoots  taken  off  now  make  ex- 
cellent cuttings.  Some  judgment  is  required  in 
their  selection.  If  the  wood  is  too  soft  they  will 
damp  ott',  and  if  too  hard  and  fibry  they  may  not 
start  at  all.  They  should  be  taken  wdien  half 
ripe — a  condition  reached  about  the  time  when 
the  blossoms  are  opening.  Where  considerable 
numbers  of  plants  have  to  be  raised,  the  cuttings 
will  do  best  in  a  frame  under  glass.  Place  a  laj'er 
2  inches  thick  of  old  manure  or  leaf-mould  in  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  ;  press  it  down,  and  then  put 
in  .3  inches  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  on  the  top  a 
sprinkling  of  sand.  The  whole  should  then  be 
made  moderately  firm  by  placing  a  board  on  the 
surface  and  applying  pressure  ;  then  water  with 
a  rosed  pot  to  settle  the  whole.  Most  Holly- 
hocks, besides  sending  up  a  main  central  flower- 
stem,  throw  out  from  near  the  bottom  other  stems. 
These  side  stems  make  excellent  cuttings  when 
the  wood  is  getting  firm.  In  the  axils  of  most  of 
the  leaves  there  is  a  latent  wood  bud  which,  under 
suitable  conditions,  may  be  forced  into  growth, 
even  though  it  might  not  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances start  into  growth  at  all.  In  making  the 
cuttings,  "first  trim  off  all  the  leaves,  leaving  about 
an  inch  of  the  leaf -stalk  ;  then  begin  at  the  lower 
end  and  cut  up  the  stem  into  single  joints  or 
eyes,  leaving  al  out  an  inch  of  the  stem  below  the 
bud  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  it.  The 
knife  should  be  sharp  enough  to  make  a  clean  cut 
through  the  stem.  Lines  should  be  made  across 
the  bed  in  the  sand  2A  inches  or  3  inches 
apart,  and  in  these  lines  the  cuttings  should 
be  tliru.st  up  to  the  shoulder  '2  inches  apart. 
When  thrust  in  the  bed  in  this  way  the  base 
of  the  cutting  rests  on  a  firm  foundation,  which 
might  not  always  be  the  case  it  the  cuttings 
were  planted  with  a  dibble.  As  each  batch  of 
cuttings  is  inserted,  water  to  settle  the  soil, 
and  shade  if  required.  In  bright  weather,  if  the 
sand  at  any  time  looks  dry,  slightly  dew  it 
over  in  the  afternoon  with  a  fine-rosed  pot,  but 
too  much  water  must  not  be  given  till  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  cuttings  are  pushing  roots.  When 
well  rooted  they  should  be  lifted  carefully  and 
)iotted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a  close 
frame  for  a  time  to  encourage  root  action  ;  after- 
wards shift  them  into  o-inch  or  ti-inch  pots,  and 
encourage  them  to  grow  strongly.  They  should  be 
wintered  in  a  turf  pit,  or  where  some  protection 
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can  be  given..    If  all  goes  on  well,  roots  will  be    give  by  far  the  best  results.    They  are  very  hardy 


forming  and  the  buds  breaking  through  the  sand 
in  the  course  of  three  \veeks  or  a  month  after  the 
cuttings  are  inserted.  Air  should  then  be  given 
and  shading  discontinued.  In  a  general  way  seed- 
ling.s  make  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  plants, 
and  when  seeds  are  saved  from  a  good  collection, 
the  seedlings  are  invariably  good,  but  it  is  obvious 
that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  best  varieties,  they 
must  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings.     All  who 


which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  those  of  the 
Chrysanthemum. — A.  D. 


CORBULARIA  MOXOPHYLLA  IN  THE 

OPEX  AIR. 

This,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Hoop-petticoat 
Daffodils,  as  a  hardy  plant  lias  been  somewhat  of 


save  seeds  from  the  best  flowers,  and  if  so^^"n  in 
pans  under  glass,  the  plants  will  flower  the  follow- 
ing season.  Even  if  sown  now  in  a  bed  in  the  open 
air,  they  will  flower  next  year.  Sow  in  shallow 
drills  9  inches  apart,  cover  lightly  with  light, 
sifted  soil,  and  shade  the  bed  with  Rhubarb  leaves 
laid  flat  on  the  surface  till  the  seeds  begin  to  ger- 
minate. E.  Hobday. 


grow  a  good  collection ^of  Hollyhocks,  of   course    a  puzzle  to  cultivators.     Not  that  it  fears  cold, 

"  '^  "     """"  '  for  its  home  is  in  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Little 

Atlas,  but  the  difficulty  in  our  climate  is  that  it 
does  not  get  the  thorough  dry  ripening  that  is 
needful  to  its  well-being. 

In  the  case  of  the  garden  from  which  the 
subject  of  the  engraving  was  taken,  the  difficulty 
was  met  by  planting  tlie  bulbs  at  the  foot  of  a 

west  wall  covered  with  Vines.     The  Vine  foliage 

roofs  the  space  where  the  bulbs  are,  so  that  no 
Climbers    on    trees.— I    lately    saw    a   very    rain  reaches  them  throughout  the  summer.     By 
pleasing  ertect  produced  by  covering  naked  tree    the  end  of  October  the  leaves  are  ott' the  Vines, 
stems    with    %irginian    Creeper.      1  he    trees    in    (,,3     ,o„^,-i    becomes    moistened    and  the   bulbs 
question    were   Firs   and    Chestnuts,    which    had    „t     t      c.  1  41  1     t  t.^  1  1     ^  ,1 

clear  stems  30  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  which  ^'f•^•  „  ''"°"  ^'^^  °"  "^T  lu  ^ '^  ^i'««T,  .but  the 
from  the  base  upwards  were  completely  covered  liWle  flowers  came  bravely  through,  growing  into 
with  luxuriant  foliage.  Ivy -clad  trees  are  com-  '"!'  oeauty  as  it  melted.  Probably  the  soil  and 
mon,  but  one  does  not  often  see  free  use  made  of  situation  (a  warm  sand,  at  400  feet  elevation  in  a 
the  other  strong  growing  climbers  in  a  similar  southern  county)  are  conditions  unusually 
way.  There  is  no  lack  of  material  for  employment  favourable;  certainly  the  result  has  been  mo.st 
in  this  way,  for 
in  addition  to  the 
Virginian  Creep- 
er there  are  Aris- 
tolochia  Sipho, 
Menispermum 
eanadense  (both 
of  remarkably 
vigorous  growth ) 
such  Clematises 
as  mon  tana, 
Flammula,  the 
Traveller's  Joy, 
and  even  some 
of  the  strong 
growing  ever- 
green Roses 
might  be  thus 
used.  The  prin- 
cipal point  is  to 
get  them  well 
established  by 
giving  them  a 
barrow-load  or  so 

of  good  soil  to  start  in,  and  a  good  watering  occa-  encouraging,  and  other  tender  Corbularias  and 
sionally  the  first  season  ;  afterwards  they  would  the  less  hardy  Narcissi  are  being  tried  under  the 
take  care  of  themselves.     In  most  gardens  there   same  conditions. 

are  naked   tree  stems,  the  draping  of  which  im-  \  

parts  an  additional  charm. — J.  C.  B. 

Cornflowers. — Which  is  the  true  Cornflower, 
the   blue  Centaurea  Cyanus  or   the  yellow  t'hry 


had  grown  into  fine  bushes,  and  were  covered  with 
hundreds  of  lovely  blooms  and  buds  that  promised 
to  last  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  increased  root 
space  having  promoted  both  successional  growth 
and  bloom.  \\'e  have  long  had  such  kinds  as 
Lady  Scott,  Pretty  Polly,  and  Unique  out  of 
doors,  but  the  beautiful  soft  colours  of  the  show 
varieties  are  but  seldom  made  use  of  in  that  way. 
In  fact,  it  is  more  the  result  of  accident  than 
design  that  one  does  find  them  thus  employed.  I 
have  sometimes  planted  them  in  large  rustic 
baskets,  in  which  they  look  well  in  pleasure 
grounds,  and  I  feel  sure  that  a  more  general  use 
of  this  kind  of  Pelargonium  would  aild  quite  a 
fresh  charm  to  our  flower  beds  in  summer.  I 
need  scarcely  say,  that  it  intended  for  open-air 
bedding  they  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  too  far  advanced  at  bedding-out  time. 
There  is  amongst  them  such  a  variety  of  colours, 
varyinf  from  the  clearest  white  to  the  most  intense 
crimson  and  rose,  that  a  really  effective  flower 
garden  might  easily  be  made  by  means  of  these 
Pelargoniums  alone. — J.  G.,  Hauls. 


Whitu  Hoop  rettiioat  Narcissus  at  foot  of  south  Tall  in  a  Surrey  garden.     Engraved  from  a  plutogi-apli  for  The  Garden. 


CROSSING  SWEET  WILLIAMS. 

NoTwiTHST.-VN-DiSG  suggestions  made  respecting 
the  intercrossing  of  Sweet  Williams  with  other 
members  of  the  Dianthus  family,  certain  it  is  that 
our  old   garden   favourites  will    long  yet   remain 

much  in  theirpre- 
sent  state.  But 
without  the  aid 
of  intercrossing. 
Sweet  Williams 
have  not  stood 
still  ;  indeed,  a 
good  strain  now- 
a  -  days  exhibits 
a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the 
strains  of  twen- 
ty years  ago. 
Sweetly  scented 
as  Wallflowers, 
Violets,  Pinks, 
Stocks,  and  simi- 
lar old-fashioned 
flowers  are,  it 
would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  an  old 
garden  without 
Sweet  Williams. 
Whether,  how- 
in  new  ones.  Sweet 
Old    strains  were 


Irises. — Both  Spanish  and  English  Irises  are 
now  well  in  flower  with  us,  and  very  pretty  many 
of  the  varieties  are,  especially  amongst  the  Spanish 
.«anthemum  segetum?"  Both  are  variously  termed    section.      The   lemon  and   orange-coloured   sorts 
■         ■       ■        -  ■  contrast   strikingly   with    the   bright    blues    and 

purples.  Some  of  the  colours  are  also  quaint, 
more  |:iarticularly  those  with  dark  puce  shades.  I 
am  somewhat  disappointed,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
not  a  pure  white  variety  amongst  the  Spanish 
sorts.  The  nearest  approach  to  white  is  one  named 
La  Vestal,  but  this  is  by  no  means  pure.  It  is 
also  the  weakest  sort  amongst  them,  not  being 
more  than  0  inches  high,  while  some  of  the  others 
are  "2  feet.  The  EnglLsh  sorts  are  much  more 
vigorous  than  the   Spanish,  and  their  flowers  are 


Cornflowers,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  captious  per 
sons  term  the  blue  Centaurea  the  Cornbottle, 
which  is,  I  believe,  its  correct  appellation.  We 
have  few  better  blue  hardy  flowers  for  cutting 
from  than  the  Centaurea  just  named,  and  I  wish 
the  lovely  yellow  Sweet  Sultan  was  equally  hardy. 
I  I'reatly  doubt  whether  amongst  yellow  flowers 
specially  suitable  for  table  decoration  and  similar 
purposes  we  have  any  more  lovely  or  pleasing 
fiower  than  the  Sweet  Sultan,  and  yet  it  is  but 
little   groAvn.      The   yellow   Corntiower,    since  its 


adoption  in  gardens,"  has  made  considerable  pro-  also  larger.     The  nearest  approach  to  white  in  the 

gross  ;  the  flowers  are  now  often  double  the  size  of  flowers  of  this  section  is  .Mountain  of  Snow,  but  it 

those  found  in  the  fields,  and  less  formal  because  t«^.';',a"!ly  ^'^  l™'^  ,">  .^.°',?"-i';iiL'°  ^"'^I'.l^."^  "Jl™^: 

the  petals  are  so   much  larger.      I   have  found      ^        ^  


blooms  3  inches  across.  Once  established  in  gar. 
dens,  it  gives  ample  plants  yearly,  and  is  less 
difficult  to  eradicate  than  Centaurea  Cyanus,  which 
seems  to  seed  so  abundantly,  that  no  sooner  is  one 
lot  of  seedlings  removed  than  others  burst  up.  For 
this  reason  the  Cornbottle  should  be  restricted  to 
some  out-of-the-way  corner  where  it  can  bloom 
and  seed  as  it  will  from  year  to  year.  Without 
doubt  in  its  case  plants  that  have  stood  the  winter 


Still,  it  has  bold,  well-formed  flowers.  These 
Irises  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  provided  it  is 
fairly  dry  in  winter  and  not  too  heavy.  Ours  were 
planted  last  September,  and  they  have  given  us 
no  trouble  since. — Tauntun. 

Show  Pelargoniums  out  of  doors. — I  re- 
cently saw  a  good  sized  bed  of  these  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  ordinary  zonal  varieties,  i.t., 
old  plants  were  carefully  hardened  oft'  in  spring 
and  planted  out  in  May,  with  the  result  that  they 


ever,  in  old  gardens 
Williams  are  ever  in  place 
proliSc  in  the  way  of  dark  colours  :  in  modern 
ones  lighter  hues  prevail ;  but  still  the  dark  hues 
may  be  h.ad  if  need  be.  Light  flowers  show  a 
greater  variety  of  marking  than  dark  ones.  No 
one  could  describe  fully  the  variations  to  be  found 
in  the  colours  and  markings  of  Sweet  Williams 
nowadays.  Auricula-eyed  flowers  may  have 
white  eyes,  and  red,  carmine,  purple,  violet,  or 
some  other  coloured  ground,  and  a  thin  margin  of 
white.  There  may,  moreover,  be  ringed  forms,  as 
in  Hunt's  strain,  the  ground  colour  being  more 
narrow  and  bordered  by  a  broader  margin  of 
white.  There  may  also  be  found  white,  pink,  red, 
scarlet,  crimson,  or  purple  selfs,  but  far  beyond 
these  come  the  mottled  or  flaked  flowers,  which  are 
almost  endless  iu  variation  and  yet  very  beauti- 
ful. The.se  mottled  flowers  are,  I  think,  the  most 
striking  of  the  whole.  In  any  case  a  good  strain 
should  have  the  greatest  variety  allied  to  size  and 
quality  and  broadness  of  truss.  Plenty  of  kinds 
now  have  pips  1  inch  across  ;  any  good  strain, 
too,  will  protluce  some  double  flowers,  but  these 
are  more  curious  than  beautiful,  and  can  never 
take  the  place  of  good  singles  in  a  stand  of 
Sweet  Williams  at  a  show.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  Sweet  Williams  so  widely  encouraged  at 
summer  shoMs  as  they  still  are.  As  to  seed- 
sowing,  my  own  practice  is  to  sow  towards  the 
end  of  April  in  the  open  ground,  and  I  am  now 
awaiting  a  little  more  lain  to  enable  me  to  plant 
out  about   a  thousand    plants  from  such  sowings 
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iinto  beds  consisting  of  five  rows  each,  so  that  they 
:raay  grow  together  in  masses,  and  thus  when  in 
.bloom  serve  to  hold  each  otlier  up.  Plants  put 
.out  now,  if  strong  and  in  good  soil,  will  throw  up 
some  half-dozen  or  more  heads  of  bloom,  and 
-thus  form  an  almost  solid  mass  of  flower.  One 
-drawback  incidental  to  hybrid  Dianthuses  is  that 
they  fail  to  give  us  seed,  or,  if  they  do  so,  in  no 
great  quantity.  The  old  mule  Pink  furnishes 
evidence  of  this  defect.  One  of  the  prettiest  Pinks 
we  have  is  the  single  form  of  Dianthus  plumosus, 
.the  flowers  of  which  have  deeply  laciniated  edges 
and  rinjed  or  coloured  centres,  the  ground  hues 
being  white  and  pink.  This  seeds  freely  and  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  have  to  deco- 
rate vases,  epergnes,  &c.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
■one  of  the  lightest  and  most  elegant  of  flowers.  I 
propose  to  see  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  en- 
graft the  rich  hue  of  Dianthus  Heddewigi  Bril- 
liant upon  this  hardy  perennial.  Could  we  get 
-rich-hued  flowers  upon  it,  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  border 
plants.  A.  D. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

CEnothera  macrocarpa.— This  is  one  of  the 

neatest  and  showiest  of  the  evening  Primroses, 
and  one  which  deser\-es  to  be  largely  grown.  It  is 
not,  however,  at  all  common,  and  one  often  hears 
complaints  that  it  cannot  be  increased  very  readily. 
That  it  is  not  easily  divided  is  true,  but  besides 
seed  raising,  it  may  be  got  in  quantity  from  cut- 
tings. These  should  be  taken,  slip-fashion,  from 
the  crown  before  the  growths  get  long  or  show 
buds.  On  strong  plants  many  shoots  will  now  he 
.3  inches  or  so  in  length,  and  just  suited  for  root- 
ing. If  put  in  a  close  frame  for  a  week  roots  will 
be  made,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  grow  them 
into  strong  plants  before  winter  sets  in. 

Lithospermum  petrasum  is  a  brave  little 
shrub  in  our  trj  ing  clinrate  if  the  plants  are 
grown  strongly  before  they  are  exposed.  Its  ex- 
quisite flowers  need  no  praise,  but  are,  alas  I  too 
seldom  seen.  It  loves  the  sunshine  and  the  breeze ; 
one  or  two  plants  of  it  forwarded  in  shelter  are 
promising  seed.  On  this,  liowever,  we  are  not 
alone  dependent,  though  it  is  said  cuttings  are 
hard  to  strike,  but  in  my  opinion  they  need  not 
be  so;  the  mistake  too  often  made  is  that  they  are 
kept  close  and  moist  in  the  same  way  as  most 
other  cuttings.  The  foliage  of  this  species  will 
not  stand  moisture  scarcely  two  days  without 
injury  ;  the  coating  of  adpressed  hairs  turns  soft, 
and  the  leaf  is  soon  covered  with  fungoid  growth. 
The  better  way  is  to  take  short,  but  titm,  youno- 
wood  with  a  "heel;"  such  cuttings  or  slips 
should  be  set  firmly  in  sandy  soil  and  in  a  warm 
place  ;  the  leaves  will  flag  and  perhaps  shrivel, 
but  the  results  are  better  than  are  obtained  under 
confinement  and  moisture. 

Ii.  graminifoiiuin.— This  is  a  distinct  and 
charming  species  with  a  spreading  or  forked 
raceme  of  highly  coloured  flowers,  not  unlike  those 
of  L.  petra-ura.  It  stood  last  winter  well  in  the 
open,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  to  be  fairly 
hardy.  It  makes  (Jrass  somewhat  freely,  and  it 
may  be  increased  by  division  as  readily  as  the 
summer  Forget-me-not. 

The  Ferulas. — In  jilanting  these  conspicuous 
and  showy  foliaged  plants  it  is  as  well  to  stiidy 
their  leafing  and  fading  periods,  or  objectionable 
gaps  may  occur  just  when  and  where  one  would 
least  desire  them.  We  are  all  delighted  with  the 
early  verdure  of  F.  communis,  but  it  does  not 
last  through  a  dry  summer.  The  variety  gigantea 
is  scarcely  more  reliable.  The  foliage  of  tnigitana 
is  not  so  finely  cut  as  that  of  the  two  former,  but 
it  is  both  bold  and  lasting.  Why  are  not  the 
Fennels  more  grown  in  borders  and  shrubberies 
than  they  now  arc  ?  They  belong  to  that  class  of 
garden  objects  which,  when  once  tried,  are  felt  to 
bs  indisp^n^aljle. 

Primula  Rasbyi,  referred  to  but  a  week  or 
qwo  ago  in  tliese  notes,  is  found  to  be  a  succes- 
sonal  bloomer,  a  feature  in  a  Primrose  which,  at 
this   advanced   season,   is  worthy  of   note.      The 


smallest  plants  seem  to  be  floriferous,  sending  up 
mealy  scapes  and  violet-purple,  but  spare-flowered, 
heads  more  freely  than  capitata.  The  scent  is 
rich  and  agreeable. 

P.  obconica  may  not  be  hardy  enough  for  the 
open  air  all  the  year  round,  but  I  find  that  .self- 
sown  seedlings  of  it  under  hardy  conditions  grow 
as  freely  as  weeds,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  if  these  plants  stand  the  winter  any  better 
than  those  otherwise  raised  and  nursed. 

.ffithionema  coridifolium.— This  stood  out 
all  last  winter  in  pots  plunged  in  sand,  but  oHier- 
wise  quite  expased.  Our  plants  of  it,  now  three 
years  old,  are  finely  in  flower.  I  have  always  found 
the  age  of  ])lants  belonging  to  this  genus  to  be  a 
chief  jjoint  to  be  observed,  as  there  is  a  tendency 
amongst  them  to  be  biennial.  Anyhow,  so  far  I 
have  alv\ays  found  it  best  to  raise  plants  from 
seed,  and  treat  them  as  we  do  ^\'allflowers. 

Campanula  valdensis.  —  This  is  a  most 
desirable  variety.  It  is  early,  showy,  and  lasting. 
It  may  be  described  as  intermediate  between 
C.  c.Tspitosa  or  pusilla  and  rotundifolia.  It  is 
about!) inches  high  and  the  perfection  of  neatness. 
Its  stems  are  numerous  and  .slender,  but  though 
the  glistening  pale  blue  bells  are  large  for  such  a 
small  i)lant,  they  are  always  well  held  up.  It  has 
none  of  the  weedy  habit  at  the  root  whicli  charac- 
terises rotundifolia ;  in  fact,  though  free  the 
growth  is  but  moderate,  and  in  dryish,  sunny 
places,  which  it  seems  to  enjoy,  it  proves  a  model 
alpine,  so  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned.  Its 
flowers  have  been  ojien  five  weeks  and  are  still  in 
good  condition.  I  should  say  that  few  things  are 
better  suited  for  exhibition  in  pots  or  pans  than 
this  Bellflower.  Hitherto  I  have  alwajs  divided 
it  as  soon  as  done  flowering,  placing  a  pinch  of 
the  roots  in  o-inch  pots,  with  some  grit  and  leaf- 
mould  :  the  ])ots  soon  fill  with  roots,  and  the 
plants  flower  well  the  following  season. 

Calceolaria  Kellyana.— What  a  grand  little 
plant  this  is  for  a  cool,  moist  crevice  in  rockwork, 
or  to  place  between  taller  plants  with  sparse  tops 
and  a  compact  habit.  It  thrives  in  a  stilli-sh  loam 
and  flowers  more  or  less  from  June  to  September. 
I  used  to  winter  some  plants  of  it  in  a  frame,  but 
from  some  cause  or  other  they  did  not  thrive 
there  so  well  as  in  the  Ofien  ground,  where,  in  the 
worst  of  winters,  I  have  always  found  this  Cal- 
ceolaria alive,  tliough  sometimes  much  injured. 

The  Master-worts  (Astrantias)  are  fast  be- 
coming favourites  ;  the  flowers  of  even  the  com- 
monest seem  to  be  liked  where  cut  material  not  of 
glaring  colours  is  in  request.  The  clustered  varie- 
ties mix  well  with  leaves,  and  the  one  or  two- 
umbelled  stems  of  A.  maxima  associate  charmingly 
with  Orasses.  I  mention  this  use  of  the  floweis, 
because  in  the  borders  they  are  anything  but 
ertective.  and  there,  if  allowed  to  seed,  they  soon 
become  trying  weeds.  I  find  also  that  the  flowers 
develop  Lest  in  partial  shade,  and  therefore  it 
might  be  as  well  to  give  them  a  suitable  corner  to 
themselves,  or  associate  them  with  plants  of  simi- 
lar requirements.  The  tips  of  the  involucral 
leaves  are  very  liable  to  turn  brown  ;  an  umbel 
will  last  in  good  condition  for  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night. 1  at  often  on  the  second  day  these  blemishes 
will  ujcur.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  flowers 
early  ;  if  before  they  are  quite  open,  no  matter, 
t'.if'>  will  expand  in  water. 

Gilltnia  trifoliata. — This,  as  seen  in  flower, 
nodding  between  some  Hollies,  which  protect  it 
from  the  midday  sun,  but  which  do  not  over- 
shadow it,  is  much  fresher  and  fairer  than  when 
more  exposed.  If  not  a  showy  plant  it  is  both 
effective  and  beautiful,  especially  when  cut  for  the 
table.  Unless  sheltered  in  the  way  just  stated,  it 
does  not  grow  freely,  and  the  flowers  and  leaves 
are  wanting  in  size  and  freshness.  J.  \V. 


Monstrous  Foxglove  (i^.  f'.).— The  boll-like  flower  of 
the  Foxglove  .sent  is  a  monstrosity,  not  unusii.il  iu  the  case 
of  the  Foxglove.  It  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  fusion  of 
sever.il  flower.^  into  one  fit  the  termination  of  the  spike.  Wc 
need  hardly  udd  tlmt  the  occurrence  has  notLing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Camjianulas  that  grow,  as  you  say,  amongst  the 
Foxgloves. 


GLADIOLUS  COLVILLEI  ALBUS. 

Frkijuent  complaints  are  made  that  this  Gladiolus 
cannot  be  induced  to  flower  properly ;  but  such 
complaints  only  show  that  the  treatment  is  wrong. 
No  plant  can  be  more  easily  cultivated  success- 
fully than  this  when  its  requirements  are  under- 
stood. The  chief,  and  probably  the  only,  cause  of 
failure  arises  from  keeping  the  bulbs  too  long  out 
of  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  imported  bulbs, 
they  .should  be  obtained  along  with  Hyacinths  in 
autumn,  and  potted  as  soon  as  they  come  to  hand. 
Continental  bulbs  complete  their  growth  earlier 
than  those  of  English  growth,  and  that  being  so, 
they  suffer  from  long  confinement  in  drawers  or 
paper  bags.  The  first  lot  of  roots  of  this  Gladiolus 
I  ever  dealt  w  ith  came  from  Holland  in  January 
in  the  shape  of  dry  bulbs,  but  they  had  grown  out 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  4  inches,  and  all  had 
started  into  growth  more  or  less.  As  I  wanted 
them  for  flowering  in  the  open  ground,  I  had 
them  potted  at  once,  putting  seven  bulbs  in  a 
0-inch  pot  and  then  placing  them  in  a  cold  pit, 
where  they  « ere  secure  from  frost.  There  I 
allowed  them  to  remain  until  the  middle  of  May, 
when  they  were  planted  out  where  they  were  to 
flower.  Even  under  this  kindly  treatment  they 
did  not,  however,  flower  so  satisfactorily  as  home- 
grown bulbs.  When  one  has  once  got  a  stock  of 
tins  Gladiolus,  it  increases  rapidly,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  grown  altogether  in  pots,  it  must  have  plenty 
of  root  moisture  until  the  foliage  gets  quite  yellow. 
The  best  place  for  it  to  stand  during  summer  is 
in  a  cold  frame,  from  which  the  lights  are  removed 
during  fine  weather.  When  the  leaves  have  died 
down  cut  them  off  close  to  the  pots  and  pack  the 
latter  away  somewhere  under  cover,  for  if  moisture 
gets  into  the  soil  they  will  start  into  growth  again 
in  September.  They  will  not  sustain  any  harm  if 
kept  dry  until  the  end  of  October  ;  but  they  must 
not  be  neglected  at  that  time,  or  the  bulbs  will  be 
weakened.  They  must  have  fresh  soil  every  year; 
therefore,  all  the  old  material  must  be  shaken 
away  from  them.  If  the  plants  are  taken  to  a 
warm  greenhouse  early  in  Apiil,  they  will  be  in 
flower  by  the  end  of  May.  ]'.  some  gardens  this 
Gladiolus  will  live  in  the  opei.  if  planted  near  a 
warm  wall  and  the  position  is  somewhat  sheltered. 
But  I  find  if  it  is  planted  in  exposed  beds,  that  if 
a  warm  moist  time  occurs  after  it  has  rested  a  few 
weeks,  it  commences  to  grow  again,  and  if  a  hard 
winter  follows,  the  growth  thus  made  is  killed 
and  the  bulbs  permanently  injured.  If,  however, 
I  take  the  bulbs  up  early  in  September,  and  keep 
them  dry  for  about  two  months,  and  then  put 
them  in  pots  for  the  winter,  to  be  transferred  to 
open  beds  late  in  the  spring,  they  succeed  satis- 
factorily. J.  C.  C. 


Diseased  Humeas.— I  send  you  a  stem  of 
Humea  elegans  killed  by  .some  disease,  concerning 
which  I  know  nothing.  Can  you  kindly  help  me  in 
the  matter?  I  have  grown  Humeas  for  over  tw  enty 
years  as  easily  as  we  grow-  ('abbages,  and  almost 
to  any  size,  but  for  these  last  seven  or  eight 
years  I  have  not  been  able  to  grow  a  decent  plant. 
Our  treatment  and  soil  have  been  the  same  from 
the  first.  The  plants  show  signs  of  distress  just  as 
they  begin  to  flower,  and,  finally,  go  off'  altogether, 
which  is  a  great  loss  to  us,  as  we  grow  thera 
specially  for  standing  under  a  large  front  portico, 
and  for  that  purpose,  when  «ell  grown,  they  are 
most  graceful.  For  any  information  respecting  the 
cause  and  remedy  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. — 
WiLLi.\.M  S.^xcwiN,  TnlitxicL;  Truro. 

*,.*  We  regret  our  inability  to  explain  the  cause 
of  sudden  death  in  Humeas.  Their  disease  and 
death  ai'e,  however,  but  too  well  known  to  culti- 
vators of  these  plants.  We  have  repeatedly  ex- 
amined exanqjies  under  the  microsco()e,  but  have 
never  seen  either  fungus,  insect,  or  nematode 
likely  to  be  the  depredator.  We  have  never  seen 
anything  like  a  Peronospora  ;  the  fungus  threads 
(sometimes  present)  belong  to  acremonium.  Death 
arising  from  this  disease  in  Humeas  seems  to  be 
sim])ly  a  sudden  failure  of  vitality.  When  we  get 
the  plants  for  examination,  all  parts,  from  the  tips 
of  the  rootlets  to  the  tips  of  the  newest  lea\'es,  are 
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quite  dead.  If  our  correspondents  would  send  us 
examples  just  as  the  disease  is  putting  on  its  fiist 
appearance,  some  cause  might  be  found,  but  this 
possibility  is,  to  us,  doubtful.  It  is  a  case  of 
sudden  and  complete  disorganisation  and  <leath  of 
the  tissues,  possibly  brought  about  by  bacteria. 
We  liave  seen  the  same  state  of  things  in  other 
plants,  as,  for  instance,  in  Violets,  but  the  cause 
has  in  all  cases  eluded  us. — W.  G.  S. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


LAWSON'S  CYPRESS  AXD  ITS 
VARIETIES. 

No  better  pro(]f  of  the  qualifleations  of  Ciipressus 
Lawsoniana  as  an  ornamental  evergreen  tree  can 
be  given  than  when  it  is  stated  that  in  Britain 
it  is  annually  raised  from  home-grown  seeds  by 
the  million,  and  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  almost 
everywhere,  in  place,  and  out  of  place,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  poor  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
rich — here  as  a  single  .specimen  of  almost  un- 
rivalled grace  and  beauty,  there  in  groups,  or 
adding  variety  to  the  mixed  shrubbery  ;  and 
ofti  n,  but  as  yet  not  too  often,  forming  beautiful 
and  ornamental  hedges.  So  accommodating  is  it 
as  a  stock,  that  not  only  are  all  its  own  distinct 
varieties  grafted  on  it,  but  also  other  siecics  of 
Cypress  and  members  of  very  distinct,  but,  of 
course,  of  cognate  genera.  Singular,  however,  as 
it  may  appear,  it  will  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  what  botanists  consider  its  nearest 
blood  relative — C.  nutkaensis,  though  the  latter, 
as  a  scion,  unites  k'udly  with  C.  Lawsoniana, 
but  the  union  is  not  a  happy  one  and  veiy  soon 
conies  to  an  end  througli  the  death  of  the 
scion.  C.  nutkaensis  makes  a  i)erfect  and 
lasting  union  with  Juniperus  virginiana  and  J. 
communis. 

Mr.  Murray,  who  originally  discovered  the 
Lawson  Cypress,  found  trees  of  it  in  Upper 
California,  in  some  instances  upwards  of  100  feet 
in  height,  with  trunks  -2  feet  in  diameter.  In 
this  country  it  has  already  attained  a  height 
of  from  20  feet  to  30  feet  ;  but  although  its 
timber  is  said  to  be  good  and  easily  worked,  it 
will  never,  I  fear,  excel  as  a  timber  tree  with  us  in 
liritain.  Its  proper  place  is  as  an  evergreen  deco- 
rative ]ilant,  and  as  such  it  has,  at  least  among 
Cypresses,  few  if  any  e(|ual.s.  Being  perfectly 
hardy,  and  not  too  particular  as  to  soil,  it  luxuri- 
ates almost  anywhere,  but  prefers  a  r.ither  heavy, 
damp  soil  to  a  light  or  dry,  sandy  one.  In  the 
latter  it  is  subject  to  premature  sickening  of  the 
leave.%  and,  ultimately,  defoliation.  But  this 
Cypress,  like  the  majority  of  coniterous  planbs, 
is  less  fastidious  as  to  soil  than  it  is  to  climate  ; 
it,  deliglits  in  shelttr  rather  than  exposure  to 
cutting  winds. 

As  a  cheap  and  ornamental  hedge  plant  it  has 
few  equals.  Its  shade  of  green  is  more  cheerful 
than  that  of  any  other  plant  at  present  devoted 
to  such  a  purpose  ;  and  its  gracefully  recurved 
feather-like  branchlets  form  a  pleasing  relief  to 
the  rigid  .shoots  of  the  Holly  and  even  the  Yew. 
Plants  of  large  size  may  be  advantageously  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  saiall  ones,  say  from 
IH  inches  to  i  feet  in  height,  are  preferable,  as 
they  c.in  be  clipped  and  headed  back  until  a 
proper  base  is  i'ornied  on  which  to  build  the 
superstructure.  A  distance  of  from  12  inches  to 
IS  inches  apart  (according  to  the  size  and  habit 
of  the  plants)  will  be  found  sullicient  ;  but  of 
course  a  greater  distance  is  requisite  where  large 
specimens  are  recpiired  to  screen  unsightly 
objects.  About  the  beginning  or  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  September,  and  again  in  spring 
when  the  shoots  show  signs  of  new  life,  are  good 
times  for  clipping  ;  but  of  the  two  early  autumn 
is  probably  the  better  time,  as  the  shoots  then 
clipped  are  not  so  liable  to  be  displaced  and  bent 


down  by  snows  in  winter,  which  would,  were 
the  shoots  left  untouched,  give  the  hedge  an 
irregular  and  ragged  appearance. 

This  Cypress  is  often  seen  of  a  sickly  hue  and 
partially  defoliated  ;  and  people  \'ery  naturally 
attribute  such  a  condition  to  the  occurrence  of 
some  constituent  in  the  soil  that  does  not  suit  tlie 
plants.  It  will,  however,  generally  be  found  that 
mishaps  of  this  kind  are  the  result  of  poverty  at 
the  roots,  and  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  dis- 
appear after  a  generous  top-dressing  of  well- 
rotted  inanuie.  ilany  plants  when  under  diverse 
cultivation  present  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
variation  from  the  normal  type,  and  particularly 
is  this  the  case  with  the  Cypress  under  considera- 
tion. In  the  short  space  of  time  during  which 
it  has  been  under  cultivation  in  Europe  many 
very  distinct  varieties  in  habit  and  colouration 
have  been  obtained,  and  are  now  extensively 
cultivated.  But,  unfortunately,  all  the  varieties 
named  in  tra<le  lists  do  not  deserve  the  considera- 
tion of  planters  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  briefly  de- 
scribe a  few  of  the  best. 

Varieties. 

Ekkct.v  vikidis. — This  in  an  erect,  tapering 
tree  of  moderate  growth,  thickly  and  closely  inlaid 
from  base  to  top  with  compressed  twiggy  branches 
and  branchlets  of  the  richest  green ;  indeed,  it  is 
quite  unique  as  regards  beauty,  and  never  needs 
pruning  or  clipping. 

Aroente.a.. — In  this  we  have  a  dense,  oval  shrub 
of  a  silvery  bluish  green,  with  the  points  of  its 
branches  gracefully  recurved.  It  is  of  moderate 
growth,  and  doubtless  never  will  attain  any  great 
size ;  it  is  therefore  a  suitable  subject  for  planting 
in  small  gardens. 

Gr.\cilissim-\. — This  has  the  same  habit  of 
growth  as  the  preceding,  but  is  characterised  by 
thinner  and  more  twiggy  branchlets;  it  is  also  of 
moderate  growth. 

Alb.\  si'ic.v. — This  possesses  a  dense,  pyramidal 
habit  of  growth,  with  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the 
vegetating  shoots  of  a  chalky  whiteness.  Althoug  h 
of  good  colour  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  will, 
unlike  golden  variegated  Conifers  generally,  le 
improved  by  being  planted  in  shady  positions. 

Albo-v.\riei:.\t.\. — This  is  of  an  upright  habit, 
without  ever  reaching  to  any  great  height,  with 
branches  almost  regularly  blotched  and  striped 
with  yellowish  white.  It  is  consequently  rather 
pretty  and  a  most  befitting  subject  for  enlivening 
a  shrubbery. 

AuRE0-v.4,KiEiiATA. — This  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  its  branches  being  loosely  spreading,  and 
in  the  \ariegation  being  of  a  golden  yellow. 

FiLiFERA. — A  form  remarkable  for  the  long 
attenuated  branchlets,  which  gives  it  a  pendulous 
habit  of  growrh. 

Inteutexta. — In  this  the  growth  is  more  robust 
than  usual,  and  the  foliage  possesses  a  peculiar 
glaucous  tint. 

(Jk.u'ilis  I'E.N'DULA. — This  is  of  an  elegant  pen- 
dulous habit  on  account  of  the  branches  being  long 
and  slender. 

Akoenteo-vaf.iegata  is  a  form  having  creamy- 
white  foliage  intermixed  with  the  deep  green 
branchlets.  It  is  a  hand.some  variety,  and  parti- 
cularly suitable  for  small  gardens. 

Feavesi'Ens  differs  from  lutea  in  having  pale 
greenish  yellow  foliage,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
effective  as  that  variety. 

N.VNA. — This  form  has  been  in  cultivation  almost 
as  long  as  the  species,  and  yet  is  seldom  to  be 
seen  over  '2h  feet  in  height.  It  is  of  an  ovate 
shape,  with  stiff",  erect,  flattened  branches  and 
branchlets.  It  is  rejiresented  by  two  distinct  seed- 
lings, the  one  bright  green  and  the  other  blui.sh 
green  ;  the  latter  is  the  best.  Its  synonyms  are 
pygraiea  and  minima.  There  are  two  forms  of  nana, 
one  called  alba  and  the  other  glauca.  The  former 
has  yellowish  white  foliage,  and  the  latter  is  veiy 
glaucous. 


Lutea.— The  peculiarity  of  this  form  is  its 
colour,  which  is  throughout  the  growing  season  a 
rich  golden  yellow,  and  even  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  it  is  only  slightly  converted  into 
greenish  yellow.  It  is  of  good  form  and  vigorous, 
and  indeed  all  that  can  be  desired  for  relieving  the 
monotonous  green  of  our  shrubberies;  but  to  do  it 
justice,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  it  being  scorched, 
for  it  is  as  immutable  as  the  parent.  It  is  also 
called  aurea. 

Sti!Ii'ta. — This  is  a  most  distinct  form  as  re- 
gards the  habit  of  growth,  which  is  columnar, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Irish  Yew.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  the  varieties. 

There  are  other  varieties,  but  the  foregoing  are 
the  most  distinct.  This  list  will  no  doubt  be  much 
extended,  as  every  bed  of  seedlings  invariably 
yields  forms  more  or  less  distinct.  W. 


Lebanon   Cedars   for   churchyards.— Why 

are  not  Lebanon  Cedars  planted  more  frequently 
in  cemeteries  or  churchyards';  For  the  higher 
grounds  of  our  country  churchyards,  many  of 
which  are  so  picturesquely  situated,  this  Cedar 
seems  to  be  well  adapted.  In  rajiidity  of  growth 
it  far  exceeds  the  Yew,  and  prolably  it  yields 
very  little  to  it  in  point  of  longevity.  The  slow- 
ness of  the  growth  of  the  Yew,  especially  in  the 
open  spaces  generally  devoted  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  is  probably  the  jirincipal  reason  why  so  few 
arc  now  to  be  seen  springing  up  to  take  the  places 
of  those  falling  into  decay. 

Lawn  trees. — In  The  Garoex  (p.  GO)  "D." 
observes  that  Laburnums  are  "somewhat  un.suittd 
for  lawn  planting. "  I  have  one  planted  some  twenty 
years  ago.  I  raised  it  from  seed,  and  carefully 
trained  it  to  a  single  stem.  I  never  cut  back  the 
leading  shoot,  and  simply  cut  away  straggling  side 
shoot?.  The  result  has  been  a  very  handsome 
tree  with  pendulous  branches,  which  hang  down 
almost  to  the  ground.  Care  must  always  be  taken 
to  tlestroy  the  seed-pods  by  cutting  them  off  im- 
metliately  the  flowers  are  over.  Thus,  and  thus 
oidy,  a  handsome  show  of  flowers  will  be  insured 
for  the  next  year.  Any  tree  allowed  to  ripen  its 
seeds  will  be  a  failure  in  the  next  flowering  season. 
I  remember  seeing  some  years  ago,  on  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  lawn,  a  very  fine  Elder  tree.  It 
had  been  grown  to  a  single  stem,  and  had  attained 
a  great  size.  Its  trunk  was  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
orchard  Apple  tree.  It  was  annually  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  formed  a  lovely  object. 
In  the  autunui  its  huge  bunches  of  fruit  quite 
weighed  down  the  branches.  It  was  really  a  sight 
worth  going  some  distance  to  see.  The  age  of  the 
tree  must  have  been  considerable.  Surely  the  ex- 
ample might  be  followed,  and  the  lawn  adorned 
with  a  band.somely  grown  Elder  tree'; — Rich.vkd 
HuDFEi;,  I'l'hjii  Hrr/oiy,  JJidcol. 

Cut-leaved  Alder. — OLly  those  who  have  been 
fiirtunate  enough  to  see  a  really  fine  plant  of  this  tree 
(Ainu-;  glulinosa  laciniata)  can  form  a  trut-'  idea  of 
what  a  noble  specimen  it  makes  when  it  finds  itself 
ill  a  locality  to  "its  liking."  Near  here  there  is  an 
exceedingly  grand  plant  of  it  growing  within  10  feet 
of  a  small  river,  upun  soil  only  about  18  iuclies  above 
the  surface  of  the  stream  ;  its  lower  branches  over- 
hang the  water,  and  are  just  high  enough  to  walk 
under  on  one  side,  while  on  tlie  other  side  they  feather 
to  the  ground.  The  expanse  of  the  branches  measured 
■j"i  feet  in  one  directii>n,  and  in  i  ther  directions 
nearly  as  much  :  and  the  height  was  found  to  be 
ab.>ut  47  kct.—\V. 

Cryptomeria  elegans. — This  differs  extremely 
in  habit  and  general  appearance  fi-om  C.  japonic;!,  but 
jiroduces  cones  wLich — as  we  learn  frtun  Veitch's 
"Manual  of  Coniferoe" — are  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  that  species  ;  C.  elegans  is  in  mpny  respects 
a  mure  desirable  tree.  In  the  first  place  it  is  much 
hardier  than  its  relation,  and  will  succeed  in  places 
where  the  other  alinnst  refuses  to  exist.  The  remark- 
able change  in  colnur  from  the  bright  green  of  the 
summer  months  to  the  bronzy  crimson  of  the  winter, 
and  its  pleasing  habit  of  growth,  place  this  tree 
amnngst   the   first   r'ank   of   ornamental  .subjects  (f 
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email  proportion?.     In  Messrs.  Veitch's  manual  there    variegated  forms  are  well  worth  a  place  in  any 
is  a  good  illustration  representing  a  iine  specimen  at    collection. 


Linton  Park,  near  Maidstone  ;  this  was  20  feet  high 
in  1881  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  present 
measurements  together  with  the  history  of  this  tree. 
To  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  introduced  this  useful  tree  ;  he  sent  it  from 
Japan  in  1861,  but  never  found  it  in  a  wild  state  ; 
according  to  the  work  above  quoted,  it  was  only  met 
with  in  cultivation  in  Japanese  gardens. 


ORNAMENTAL  JUNIPERS. 


Amunt;  the  Junipers  are  some  of  our  most  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful  shrubs.  Upwards  of 
twenty  species  are  known,  most  of  which,  like  our 
native  Junipers,  are  of  low  stature,  although  a 
few  species  often  attain  the  height  of  ordinary 
trees,  and  afford  welcome  shade,  as  in  Syria  and 
several  other  warm  countries.  The  common  and 
dwarf  Junipers  (J.  communis  and  J.  nana)  are  the 
only  species  indigenous  to  Britain,  of  which,  how- 
ever, several  well  marked  and  distinct  varieties 
are  commonly  cultivated. 

The  common  Juniper  (J.  communis)  is  chiefly 
found  growing  in  England  on  sandy  or  chalky 
soils  or  on  open  downs,  while  in  Scotland,  its 
native  home  is  amongst  the  granite  or  trap  hill 
and  mountain  sides.  It  is,  with  us,  usually  low 
and  small,  seldom  much  larger  than  the  Furze  ; 
but  where  it  attains  some  size  the  wood  is  very 
tine  and  compact.  It  is  now  seldom  used,  al- 
though in  former  times  spits  and  drinking  vessels 
were  made  of  it,  as  it  was  thought  to  impart  a 
pleasant  flavour  to  meat  or  liquid. 

The  dwarf  Juniper  (J.  nana)  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  plant,  seldom  found  over  a  foot 
in  height,  but  more  commonly  lialf  that  size.  It 
is  of  a  low,  dense  mode  of  growth,  and  soon 
spreads  to  a  great  width  in  proportion  to  its 
height,  thus  rendering  it  a  plant  well  adapted  for 
rockwork.  It  is  less  common  than  J.  communis. 
On  the  high  Welsh  rocks  above  Ogwen  Lake  I 
have  frequently  met  with  this  plant,  but  never 
very  abundantly. 

The  Irish  Juniper  (J.  communis  hibernica)  is 
a  most  desirable  and  highly  ornamental  variety, 
and  of  inestimable  value  in  landscape  gardening 
generally.  The  growth  is  close  and  compact,  as 
in  the  Irish  Yew,  and  the  foliage  of  a  peculiar 
silvery-grey  tint.  It  succeeds  best  on  rather 
damp  soils;  indeed,  the  finest  and  healthiest  speci- 
mens with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  growing  on 
well-drained  peat  soil,  on  an  estate  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  A  dwarf  and  very  compact  variety  of 
this  Juniper,  named  compressa,  is  extensively 
used  for  rockwork  planting. 

The  Weepini!  Indian  Junipur  (.J.  recurva) 
succeeds  well  at  Penrhyn,  and  frequently  attains 
a  height  equal  to  that  in  its  native  habitat.  At 
Brynmeirig,  near  the  Penrhyn  slate  quarries,  there 
is  a  number  of  this  gracefully-drooping  plant, 
which,  for  size  and  healthy  appearance,  are  per- 
haps not  excelled  in  Britain.  The  soil  is  composed 
of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  and  resting 
on  shaly  slate  rock.  The  situation  is  shadj',  and 
has  a  northern  aspect,  which,  by-the-by,  seems 
to  suit  not  only  this  species,  but  the  male  form  (J. 
recurva  densa)  as  well.  This  ornamental  shrub 
deserves  to  be  cultivated  more  extensively  than  it 
is  at  present,  especially  where  a  suitable  soil  and 
situation  can  be  conveniently  provided.  It  should, 
however,  never  be  planted  on  dry  warm  soils,  as  in 
such  situations  it  presents  a  misei'able  dusty  ap- 
pearance, and  soon  dies  out. 

The  winter-flowerinc!  Juniper  (J.  chinensis). 
— This  is  certainly  the  most  ornamental  of  the 
genus;  indeed,  in  this  respect  it  is  perhaps  not 
excelled  by  any  evergreen  shrub  in  cultivation. 
During  winter  or  in  early  spring,  when  covered 
with  its  golden  male  flowers,  this  slirub  is  particu- 
larly beautiful.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  of  the 
easiest  cultivation,  succeeding  well  on  good  loamy 
soil  and  in  a  partially  sheltered  situation.  Several 
beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of  this  plant  are  in 
cultivation,  amongst  M'hich  the  golden  and  silver 


The  Frankincen.se  Juniper  (J.  thurifera). — 
In  this  species  we  have  another  distinct  and  highly 
ornamental  plant — or  rather  tree — for  in  its  native 
country  it  frefjuently  attains  a  height  of  40  ft.  As  a 
lawn  specimen  it  is  invaluable,  and  from  its  dense, 
conical  shape  associates  well  with  trees  of  a 
more  loose  and  spreading  appearance.  It  should 
be  extensively  planted,  for,  apart  from  its  value  as 
an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  uninjured  by  any  amount 
of  frost  in  this  country. 

The  Prickly  Cedar  (J.  Oxycedrus)  is  by  many 
writers  supposed  to  be  the  tree  rather  than  the 
so-called  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  from  which  the  Cedar- 
wood,  so  famed  in  former  times  for  its  durability, 
and  of  which  statues  were  made  before  the  use  of 
marble  was  introduced,  was  obtained.  It  is  found 
plentifully  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  is 
highly  valued,  as  well  for  its  ornamental  appear- 
ance as  efl'ect  for  planting  in  groups.  Perhaps, 
amongst  the  whole  range  of  Junipers  none  is  more 
highly  esteemed  tor  its  utility  than 

The  Red  Cedar  (J.  virginiana). — It  is  of  the 
easiest  culture  and  seems  to  succeed  in  almost  any 
situation,  though  attaining  greatest  perfection 
when  planted  near  the  sea-coast.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  where  it  becomes  a  large  tree,  with 
a  bright  red,  aromatic  wood,  the  value  of  which  is 
well  known  from  its  use  in  cabinet  work  and  the 
manufacture  of  pencils.  A.  D.  Webster. 


the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  roots, 
which,  probably,  during  an  extremely  dry,  burn- 
ing summer,  would  suffer  so  much  from  drought 
that  the  trees  would  be  found  to  die  outright. 
There  is  no  better  plan  for  planting  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  than  turning  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil to  a  depth  of  at  least  from  IN  inches  to 
24  inches,  and  a  yard  or  two  more  in  diameter 
than  is  required  for  the  roots  when  planting, 
turning  out  stones,  roots,  on  very  bad  subsoil, 
and  replacing  them  by  fresh  soil  or  turf,  well 
chopped  up  and  stirred  in  with  the  original  soil. 
On  stitt'  clayey  lands  inclined  to  be  wet,  the  trees 
should  be  planted  on  the  surface,  covering  the 
roots  with  fresh  soil  so  as  to  form  a  slightly 
raised  mound  over  the  roots,  and  outside  or 
beyond  the  latter,  not  less  than  a  yard  or  so.  The 
method  of  surface-dressing  trees  every  few  years 
with  turf,  leaf-mould,  or  other  enriching  material 
and  gradually  forming  easy  mounds,  is  preferable 
to  planting  on  mounds  at  the  outset.  --0.  F. 


Wellingtonias  as  nurse  trees. — I  should  like 
to  see  the  ^Vellingtonia  planted  as  a  nurse  tree,  as 
has  long  been  done  with  the  Larch.  Independently 
of  seeds,  which  can  be  got  and  often  imported  in 
very  large  quantities,  no  tree  of  recent  introduc- 
tion can  be  propagated  faster,  as  it  grows  very 
readily  from  cuttings,  which  soon  make  proper  and 
handsome  specimens.  From  what  I  know  of  the 
Wellingtonia  I  feel  satisfied  that  if  planted  and 
brought  up  amongst  other  trees  it  will  do  better 
than  planted  singly  on  Grass  lawns,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  it.  It  is  said  that  the  wood 
is  soft  on  account  of  its  free-growing  nature  ;  this 
may  be  the  case  in  its  native  country,  but  in  a 
climate  like  this  it  grows  more  slowly,  and  its 
wood,  in  consequence,  may  be  fitted  for  many 
useful  purposes.  —J.  M.  N. 

Poplar  hedges. — The  black  Italian  Poplar  is 
admirably  suited  for  a  fence  in  moist  soils.  Plants 
one  year  old,  which  are  generally  about  4  feet  in 
height,  will  form  a  tolerably  good  hedge  the  first 
year.  If  the  soil  is  dug  over  and  manured  several 
months  previous  to  planting,  strong  cuttings  may 
be  inserted  about  a  foot  apart,  and  these  will 
make  shoots  varying  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  in 
height  during  the  first  season.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  during  the  month  of  November,  the 
top  of  the  fence  should  be  regularly  reduced  with 
a  hedge-bill  to  the  height  of  5  feet.  This  will 
strengthen  the  sides  of  the  fence,  and  conse- 
quently increase  the  stability  of  the  stems.  A 
very  good  plan  is  to  tie  rods  of  wood  to  the  young 
trees  at  2  feet  or  3  feet  from  the  ground  until 
they  have  become  sufficiently  strong  of  themselves 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  cattle.  When  properly 
attended  to,  by  keeping  them  free  from  weeds  and 
trimming  them  regularly  every  autumn,  these 
fences  become  highly  useful  and  ornamental,  and 
are  at  once  amongst  the  cheapest  and  readiest  of 
any  that  can  be  raised.  The  form  of  the  hedge 
should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hawthorn,  only 
a  little  wider  at  bottom,  and  trimmed  up  in  a 
wedge-like  shape,  which  renders  it  firm  and  neat 
in  appearance. — J. 

Planting  trees  on  mounds. — It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  even  practical  men  of  experience 
advocate  the  method  of  planting  trees  on  mounds. 
I  maintain  that  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  as  far 
as  success  in  planting  is  concerned,  although  it 
may  with  advantage  be  carried  out  on  a  modified 
scale  on  naturally  wet,  stifl',  clay  soils  ;  on  dry, 
light  soils,  mounds  are  wholly  unnecessary, 
particularly  abrupt,  higli  mounds,  which  would  be 
detrimental  rather  than  otherwise  by  encouraging 
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PLATE  554. 

HARDY  HYBRID  GLADIOLL* 

The  accompanying  plate  represents  two  and  a 
glimpse  at  a  third  variety  of  these  most  fiee- 
blooming,  easily  cultivated,  and  very  beautiful 
hybrids,  which  have  been  all  raised  by  M.  Victor 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  from  seed  obtained  from  a 
variety  of  G.  gandavensis  as  seed  parent  fertilised 
with  the  pollen  of  the  hardy  .species  known  as 
G.  purpureo-auratus,  and  sent  out  by  him  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years  in  batches  of  from  eight 
to  ten  varieties  each  year.  As  to  the  respective 
merits  of  these  beautiful  Gladioli,  I  have  furnished 
the  result  of  my  observations  and  comparisons  in 
a  series  of  descriptive  notes  contributed  to  the 
columns  of  The  Garden  during  the  autumns  of 
the  last  five  or  six  years.  For  full  descriptions 
of  the  varieties  here  figured,  I  may  refer  your 
readers  to  Volume  XXVIII.  of  The  Garden, 
page  364,  for  the  two  first  named,  and  for  the 
third  to  page  314  of  Volume  XXVI.  As  to 
culture,  1  find  the  following  simple  method  answers 
best.  Never  dry  off  the  bulbs,  but  plant  again 
the  same  day  as  they  are  taken  up  (fur  the  le- 
moval  of  offsets  and  spawn  bulhlets  which  are 
most  abundantly  produced)  in  a  bed  of  light  rich 
compost  made  up  of  leaf-mould,  sod  mould 
and  a  little  sand.  They  increase  very  rapidly, 
both  by  offsets  and  seed,  the  production  of  which 
does  not  seem  in  any  way  to  weaken  or  fatigue 
the  bulbs.  I  have  never  known  them  to  be 
affected  by  any  kind  of  disease,  and  they  bloom 
in  so  small  a  state,  that  frequently  small  oftVets 
forgotten  in  the  bed  send  up  nice  flower-spikes 
the  following  year.  The  best  time  for  taking 
up  and  replanting  I  find  to  be  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  the  month  of  October.  My  first 
flower  to  open  this  year  is  Clcopatre,  which  ex- 
panded its  first  bloom  yesterday,  and  from  this 
onwards  for  the  next  six  weeks  or  thereabouts  1 
hope  to  have  a  succession  of  beautiful  blooms. 
The  set  of  novelties  for  this  year  is  an  unusually 
large  one,  numbering  no  fewer  than  thiiteen 
varieties,  as  to  which  I  shall  hope  to  have  some 
descriptive  notes  to  send  to  The  Garden  about 
October.  W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

BcUjntve,  QuecnstoK-n. 


Camellia  General  Pescette.— In  the  journal 
of  the  Royal  Tuscan  Society  of  Horticulture  is 
published  a  coloured  plate  of  a  new  Camellia 
named  General  Pescette.  Signer  M.  Grilli,  who 
describes  it,  states  that  it  is  "  floriferous,  and  has 
the  merit  of  constantly  maintaining  the  characters 
that  distinguish  it;  every  flower  opens  regularly 
and  presents  the  same  form  and  dimensions,  the 

Drawn  in  Messi'e.  Voit*;h's  nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 

Aug.  2.'),  1.SS5. 
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same  streakings  with  red  and  carmine  on  petals' 
with  a  flesh  coloured  ground."  He  strongly  re- 
commends this  variety,  which  he  terms  a  grand 
acquisition,  and  urges  that  Camellias  as  a  class 
are  more  worthy  of  special  attention  than  t'hry- 
santhemams,  which  just  now  find  so  much  favour. 

Flower  paintings. — The  practice  of  ottering 
prizes  at  flower  shows  for  flower  [laintings  by 
amateurs,  especially  ladies,  merits  much  wider 
adoption  than  it  has  hitherto  done.  From  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Chiswick  Horticultural 
Society  jjrizes  have  been  offered  for  paintings, 
and  the  competition  has  been  invariably  good. 
Fruits  and  foliage  as  well  as  flowers  are  invited, 
but  of  fruits  few  have  been  shown.  Probably  it  i.s 
more  difficult  to  depict  fruits  well  than  flowers. 
At  a  recent  exhibition  of  this  society  about  a  score 
of  plates,  tiles,  vases,  &c. ,  were  submitted  for 
competition.  Some  few  were  of  a  rather  elemen- 
tary school-of-art-instruction  kind,  and  showed 
none  of  the  finish  of  the  real  advanced  artist. 
The  colours  were  laid  on  too  thickly,  and  in  some 
instances  were  what  may  be  termed  dauby.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  were  admirably  done,  notably 
a  large  round  platter,  painted  by  Miss  A.  Finch, 
of  Wimbledon,  but  which  was  by  the  art  connois- 
seurs, who  acted  as  censors,  put  third.  This 
artist  had  selected  white  Clematis  flowers  asso- 
ciated with  foliage  of  one  of  the  spring  blooming 
kinds,  and  added  autumn-tinted  sprays  of  the 
foliage  and  vine  of  the  \'irginian  Creeper;  the 
combination  naturally  was  incongruous,  but  ar- 
tistically it  was  charming.  The  hrst  prize  went 
to  Miss  Matthews,  of  Richmond  Hill,  for  a  very 
faithfully  depicted  portrait  of  L.-elia  purpurata, 
stiff,  hut  true,  even  the  spots  on  the  leaves  of  a 
badly  grown  plant  bein^  rendered.  Mrs.  Harry 
Turner,  of  Slough,  worthily  came  second  with  a 
fine  vase,  upon  which  was  beautifully  depicted 
flowers  and  foliage  of  a  mauve  Clematis. — A.  D. 


NOTES  FROM  KNOWSLEV. 
Orchids,  notably  Odontoglossums  and  other 
kinds  that  thrive  bejt  in  a  comparatively  cool 
atmosphere,  are  cultivated  here  by  hundreds.  A 
lean-to  house  attached  to  a  north  wall  would 
appear  to  suit  them  best,  the  staging  or  shelves 
facing  the  south,  and  as  most  of  the  species 
require  but  little  space,  quite  a  small  house  holds 
a  large  quantity  of  plants.  A  few  good  Cattleyas 
and  other  Orcliids  were  blooming  strongly  in  a 
mixed  plant  stove,  conspicuous  among  them  being 
a  good  plant  of  Oncidium  crispum.  This  had 
formed  a  strong  erect  spike  bearing  about  thirty- 
six  large  coppery  red  blooms,  and  was  very  hand- 
some. No  drying  off  is  advisable  with  this  useful 
Orchid,  and,  in  common  with  several  of  the 
Oncidiums,  it  well  repays  any  trouble  taken  with 
it.  A  small-flowering  plant  of  Epidendrum 
radiatum  quite  scented  the  whole  house,  and  is 
worthy  of  cultivation  for  that  property  alone. 

J.iSMixu.M  GKACiLLiMUM. — A  good  many  growers 
have  failed  to  properly  manage  this  lovely  and 
most  useful  stove  Jessamine,  but  at  Knowsley  no 
such  ditticulty  has  been  experienced.  One  large 
plant  of  it  trained  over  a  balloon-shaped  trellis  is 
never  out  of  flower,  and  its  trusses  of  large  pure 
white  blossoms,  expanded  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
were  stronger  than  with  us.  It  delights  in  a 
rough  peaty  soil,  and  the  less  fibre  there  is  in  the 
lumps  the  more  need  of  a  plentiful  admixture  of 
charcoal  and  large  crocks.  The  plant  just  men- 
tioned is  growing  in  a  large,  well-drained  pot, 
and  this  would  appear  to  answer  better  than 
small  brick  pits.  Fragrant  white  flowers  are 
always  in  demand,  and  those  who  have  hitherto 
failed  with  this  Jasmine  ought  yet  to  give  it 
another  trial. 

EucH.\Ris  AMAZONiC-\. — An  extra  large  quantity 
of  this  is  grown,  and  all  are  in  a  very  healthy  state. 
They  are  repotted  rather  oftener  than  many  may 
think  advisable,  but  this  does  not  prevent  their 
flowering  as  often  as  they  do  anywhere.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  kept  free  of  disease,  and  rooted  in 
a  fresh  loamy  mixture,  no  difficulty  whatever 
would  be  experienced  in  flowering  it  when  most 


wanted.  It  likes  plenty  of  water  when  growing 
freely,  but  this  must  pass  away  readily,  or  many  of 
the  roots  will  perish.  Here  it  is,  I  believe,  re- 
potted annually,  and  it  is  never  dried  off.  Before 
flowering,  rather  less  water  is  given  than  at  other 
times,  and  this  induces  the  formation  of  flower- 
spikes,  which  either  an  increase  in  the  water 
supply  or  a  slightly  raised  temperature  fully 
develops.  Many  of  the  plants  have  been  recently 
repotted,  not  necessarily  shaken  out  and  divided, 
this  being  practised  only  when  the  pots  are  getting 
too  crowded  with  bulbs. 

Table  plants. — Large  numbers  of  these  are 
required,  and  abundance  of  very  suitable  plants 
are  prepared  for  such  purposes,  amongst  which 
many  narrow-leaved  Crotons,  one  of  the  best  being 
C.  interruptum  aureum,  are  now  in  capital  colour, 
yet  the  majority  of  them  have  been  propagated 
quite  recently.  Strong,  moderately  firm  tops  are 
taken  ort'  and  placed  singly  in  small  pots,  then 
they  arc  placed  in  a  close,  hot  frame,  where,  if 
kept  shaded  from  briglit  sunshine,  they  strike 
root  in  a  very  short  time.  They  do  not  lo.se  their 
lower  leaves,  and  are  therefore  nearly  large  enough 
for  table  work  directly  they  are  rooted,  but  a 
small  shift  further  improves  thera.  The  tops  of 
Draca?nas  can  be  converted  into  handy  little  plants 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  elegant  Reidia  glau- 
cescens  is  much  liked  for  table  decoration,  and 
when  well  grown  it  certainly  is  a  most  desirable 
plant  for  such  purposes.  Strong  tops  of  this  are 
also  rooted  in  heat,  and  this  is  a  much  quicker  and 
better  way  of  securing  serviceable  plants  than  by 
raising  them  from  root-cuttings,  or  even  side- 
shoots.  Pandanuses,  Geonomas,  Cocos  Wed- 
delliana,  and  other  elegant  Palms,  Ferns  in 
variety,  and  large  quantities  of  the  pretty  close- 
growing  Selaginella  apoda  are  all  prepared  espe- 
cially for  house  and  table  decoration,  and  are  all 
in  excellent  order.  They  are  not  crowded  amongst 
larger  plants,  but  all  receive  fair  play,  and  are  in 
a  presentable  condition  accordingly. 

GREENHorsE  CLIMBER.S.  —There  are  few  good 
gardens  in  the  country  where  an  attempt  has  not 
been  made  to  grow  Lapageria  alba,  but  in  very 
many  cases  the  result  has  been  anything  but  en- 
couraging. It  is  a  lovely  flower,  and  ought  to  be 
in  everj'  conservatorj'  or  greenhouse  in  which 
climbers  are  grown.  At  Knowsley  it  is  equally  as 
vigorous  as  the  red  variety ;  in  fact,  the  two  are 
indistinguishable  except  when  in  bloom.  Lapa- 
gerias  are  really  shade-and-moisture-loving  plants 
and  should  be  treated  as  such,  and  not  placed  on  a 
di-y  shelf  and  in  full  sunshine,  as  is  too  often  done. 
Two  years  ago  several  were  planted  against 
the  north  wall  of  a  cool  house,  the  roots  being 
confined  to  a  narrow  raised  border,  and  already 
the  wall  is  fairly  well  furnished,  the  young  growths 
now  forming  being  exceptionally  strong.  Another 
example,  planted  three  years,  now  well  covers  a 
roof  area  1.")  feet  by  6  feet,  and  blooms  most  abun- 
dantly. This  plant  is  rooting  in  a  small  brick  pit. 
Lapagerias  must  have  abundance  of  water  at  the 
roots,  but  anything  approaching  stagnation  sours 
the  soil  and  ruins  the  plants.  Only  the  most 
fibrous  portion  of  either  peat  or  loam  should  be 
used,  the  two  in  about  equal  portions,  and  to  this 
should  be  added  a  good  sprinkling  of  charcoal, 
broken  crocks,  and  half-inch  bones.  Lumps  of 
sandstone  also  serve  to  keep  the  compost  open  and 
sweet.  Lonicera  semperflorens  is  rarely  out  of 
flower  at  Knowsley,  and  this  also  is  worthy  of 
more  extensive  cultivation.  With  us  it  is  much 
liable  to  be  infested  with  small  green  and  black 
aphides,  but  here  it  is  clean  and  healthy,  although 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  decorative  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  consen-atory  plants.  It  is 
very  elegant  and  showy,  and  particularly  good  in 
a  cut  state. 

Justicia  flavicoma. — It  is  not  often  that  this 
old-fashioned  greenhouse  flowering  plant  is  met 
with  in  good  condition,  but  at  Knowsley  it  is 
grown  extensively  and  well.  It  produces  its 
bright  yellow  plumes  or  spikes  of  bloom  for  at 
least  four  months  during  the  very  dullest  part  of 
the  year  in  an  ordinaiy  greenhouse  temperature. 
Cuttings  of  young  wood  strike  freely  in  heat,  and 


these  after  being  stopped  once  or  twice  make 
neat  plants  the  first  season,  but  are  more  useful 
the  second  year.  At  present  the  whole  batch  of 
plants  is  growing  freely  in  frames,  where  they  will 
remain  till  late  in  the  autumn. 

C.\sxAs. — In  this  country  these  are  not  largely 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers,  but  at 
Knowsley  they  are  employed  extensively  in  the 
conservatories.  They  appear  to  be  particularly 
well  adapted  for  mixing  among  Camellias,  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  other  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants ; 
either  planted  out  in  large  beds  or  grouped  on  the 
ground  level,  Cannas  are  not  to  be  despised  as  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  but  some  of  the  newer  varieties 
introduced  by  Continental  nurserymen  also  flower 
freely  and  continuously  for  several  months,  the 
spikes  being  stron-j  and  branching,  while  the 
Gladioli-like  flowers  are  large  and  handsome.  C. 
Noutini  with  rich  crimson  blossoms  is  the  best  I 
have  yet  seen,  and  C.  Ehemanni  is  also  very  fine. 
The  latter  has  Musa-like  foliage  and  deep  crimson 
flowers,  while  C.  grandiflora  picta  with  yellow 
flowers  is  also  effective.  To  these  several  other 
new  sorts  may  well  be  added,  and  even  some  of 
the  older  varieties  grown  for  open  border  decora- 
tion may  be  given  a  trial.  They  pot  up  safely 
from  the  open  borders,  and  in  an  ordinary  con- 
servatory temperature  will  flower  for  several 
months.  They  delight  in  a  rich  loamy  soil  and 
require  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 

IvY-LEAVED  PELARCo.MirMS. — We  are  often  in- 
formed that  these  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  hanging  baskets,  but  we  rarely  meet  with 
them  in  good  condition.  At  Knowsley  not  only 
are  baskets  well  covered  with  their  growth,  but 
the  suspending  wires  are  also  beautifully  furnished 
with  them ;  and  a  series  of  baskets  in  full  bloom 
hanging  round  one  compartment  of  the  conserva- 
tory proves  most  attractive.  All  are  semi-double 
sorts,  which  never  fail  to  bloom  well  when  given 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  Under  these  is  a  good 
assortment  of  noble  conservatory  plants. 

Foxgloves  ix  shrcbberies. — A  long  walk  lead- 
ing from  the  mansion  to  the  lake  was  at  one  time 
most  monotonous,  but  near  this  has  been  placed 
at  intervals  large  beds,  and  these  are  planted  with 
a  great  variety  of  handsome,  rare  deciduous  and 
evergreen  shrubs,  amongst  which  are  interspersed 
Foxgloves,  and  very  effective  they  now  are.  Seed- 
lings raised  early  this  year  grow  into  strong  flower- 
ing plants  for  the  following  year,  and  with  a  very 
little  trouble  they  are  thus  made  to  beautify  the 
shrubberies. 

Grape-growixg. — Of  Grapes  a  supply  is  main- 
tained all  the  year  round,  and  several  well-designed 
vineries  as  well  as  some  that  are  very  old-fashioned 
are  devoted  to  their  production.  In  one  of  the 
earliest  houses  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's 
Seedling  are  bearing  grand  crops,  both  bunches 
and  berries  being  good  and  well  finished.  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Alicante,  Lady  Downes,  Gros 
Maroc,  and  Madresfield  Court  are  the  sorts  prin- 
cipally grown  for  the  later  supplies.  For  bottling. 
Lady  Downes  is  the  favourite,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose rather  small,  well-thinned  bunches  of  this 
firm,  long-keeping  sort,  as  well  as  of  other  late 
varieties,  are  much  the  best.  All  at  different 
times  have  undergone  a  renovating  process  in 
preference  to  a  complete  change  of  both  border 
and  Vines.  Those  that  last  autumn  had  their 
roots  lifted  to  within  about  3  feet  of  the  stems 
and  relaid  in  a  nearly  fresh  compost  are  cropped 
lightly  this  season,  and  have  formed  remarkably 
good  wood,  which  should  produce  extra  fine  crops 
next  \"ear.  Where  the  sorts  are  worth  preserv- 
ing this  plan  of  thoroughly  renovating  Vines 
both  at  the  roots  and  top  is  preferable  to  a  com- 
plete clearance  followed  by  the  formation  of  new 
borders  and  the  planting  of  young  Vines.  It  is 
much  the  cheapest,  and  by  no  other  plan  can  a 
whole  house  of  Grapes  be  so  quickly  and  simply 
secured.  If  done  properly  early  in  the  autumn 
while  the  foliage  is  green  and  sound,  a  light  crop 
may  safely  be  taken  from  them  the  following  year, 
and  a  full  crop  the  next.  The  best  of  borders  and 
the  best  of  Vines  wear  out  in  time,  and  ilr.  Harri- 
son's method  of  renovating  ju^t  recorded  should 
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coramencl  itself  to  other  Grape  growers  who  find 
their  crops  falling  oft'  both  in  weight  and  quality. 
The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  at  Knowsley 
are  the  largest  and  best  I  have  yet  seen.  There 
are  several  fine  Peach  houses,  and  throughout  the 
trees  are  good,  and  the  crops,  where'  still  un- 
gathered,  jierfect  in  every  respect.  Every  year 
the  whole  of  the  trees  are  partially  or  wholly 
lifted,  commencing  with  the  earliest  some  time  in 
August,  and  finishing  all  before  the  leaves  lose 
vitality.  Being  an  annual  proceeding,  the  trees 
do  not  receive  a  very  severe  check,  as  all  are 
furnished  with  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  about 
the  reserved  balls,  or  say  at  about  i  feet  from  the 
stems,  more  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the 
trees  operated  upon.  Very  little  fresli  soil  is 
added  to  the  borders,  the  principal  motive  for 
lifting  being  to  loosen  the  soil,  though  the  opera- 
tion is  accompanied  by  other  good  results.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  advocate  looseness  of  soil  for 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  but  Mr.  Harrison  is 
of  opinion  that  when  a  Ijorder  becomes  close  and 
hard  it  cannot  be  sutticiently  moistened  to  meet 
tlie  demands  made  on  it  by  the  roots— it  becomes 
impervious,  in  fact,  to  both  air  and  water ;  whereas 
a  loosened  border  absorbs  moisture  readily,  in- 
cluding fertilisers.  The  lifting  of  Peach  trees 
annually  is  new  to  me,  but  the  results  fully  bear 
out  what  has  been  said  about  its  eflScacy.  Cross- 
ness is  nowhere  apparent,  yet  some  of  the  young 
growths  are  a  yard  long  or  more,  and  the  foliage 
is  remarkably  good.  One  of  the  finest  trees,  a 
Violette  HAtive  Peach,  occupies  a  trellis  space  fully 
24  feet  by  14  feet,  and  several  others  are  nearly 
as  large,  all  being  well  furntshed  throughout.  A 
seedling  Peacli  jilaced  ncai-ly  three  years  ago  where 
it  is  now  growing  covers  a  space  14  feet  by  14  feet, 
and  would,  if  permitted,  soon  fill  a  large'house. 

FiG.s  AND  OTHER  FRuiT.s.— A  range  of  lofty  and 
wide  lean-to  houses  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
Cherries,  Plums,  and  Figs.  The  bulk  of  the  trees 
are  bash-shaped,  and  these  are  kept  clear  of  each 
other,  all  perfecting  heavy  crops  of  good  fruit. 
One  house  of  Cherries  had  been  cleared,  but  the 
trees  in  the  next  compartment  presented  a  most 
beautiful  appearance.  Under  good  treatment 
failures  never  occur,  and  what  is  more  tempting 
than  a  handsome  dish  of  choice  (Cherries?  There 
are  also  numbers  of  bush-shaped  Fig  trees  which 
are  always  fruitful.  Given  a  roomy  house  and 
a  fan-  amount  of  space,  these  bushes  are  more 
profitable  than  trees  trained  either  on  the  roof  or 
up  the  back  walls. 

.  YoiiNi:  Carrots  and  Watkrcresses.  —I  have 
linketl  tliese  together  simply  because  they  are 
both  cultivated  in  one  quiet  corner.  A  long  row 
of  frames  is  first  cropped  with  early  Potatoes,  and 
as  these  are  cleared  oft'  the  frames  are  sown  with 
French  Horn  Carrots,  the  latest  being  now  just 
coming  up.  Watercresses  are  cultivated  here  in 
ordinary  frames,  and  at  the  present  time  these 
present  a  rather  seedy  appearance.  A  short  time 
before  the  Cresses  are  xvanted  in  the  autumn  (he 
beds  are  taken  in  hand,  and  a  cleaning  o\er  and  a 
good  soaking  of  water  quickly  put  new  life  into 
the  plants.  Any  fairly  rich  soil  will  grow  them, 
and  they  like  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  them  to  be  constantly  in 
water.  In  tliese  frames  the  Cresses  grow  quickly, 
are  jierfectly  clean,  and  are  most  tender.  Tliey 
can  be  easily  raised  from  tops,  root  cuttings,  or 
seeds,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  every  private 
establislnnent  in  the  country  should  not  be  well 
supplied  with  Watercresses,  even  although  there 
is  no  running  water  in  which  to  grow  them. 

-  W.  I. 

Choice  bulbous  plants.  -A  gathering  of 
fl<iwers  of  various  bulbous  plants  sent  to  us  by  the 
New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  of  Colchester,  in- 
cludes the  uncommon  little  Gladiolus  biflorus,  not 
showy,  but  interesting  ;  the  Firecracker  bulb, 
Brodia?a  coccinea,  a  really  showy  plant,  easily 
grown,  and  quite  hardy  in  light  soils  in  the  south; 
B.  ixioides,  with  heads  of  small  yellow  flowers, 
not  a  plant  for  general  culture';  Calochortus 
\-enustus  citrinus,  a  most  lovely  Butterfly  Tulip 
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with  bright  golden  yellow  cups  3  inches  across  and 
blotched  with  brown  :  Sparaxis  grandiflora  varie- 
ties, all  beautiful  and  worth  growing  in  a  frame 
or  pots  for  the  greenhouse  ;  Ixia  conica,  bright 
yellow,  blackish  centre  ;  Babiana  rubro-cyanea 
and  B.  distioha,  both  excellent  bulbs,  especially 
the  former. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  20. 

July  14  and  1"). 
Sunny  and  drying,  and  the  half-inch  of  rain  that 
fell  but  a  couple  of  days  ago  seems  to  have  done 
little  good  other  than  attbrding  a  day's  rest  from 
the  labour  of  watering,  which  work  we  have  still 
to  continue.  Wall  fruits  and  recent  plantings  of 
winter  (ireens.  Broccoli,  and  transplanted  Lettuce 
have  ali'eady  had  renewed  soakings  of  water 
applied  with  garden  hose,  besides  which,  and  the 
gathering  of  small  fruits  for  preserving,  little 
other  outside  work  has  been  done.  There  is  little 
change  as  regards  work  in  the  houses  ;  watering 
and  syringing  form  the  great  bulk  of  our  daily 
labours,  the  little  intervening  time  being  made 
out  in  keeping  Chrysanthemums  tied  to  their 
supports,  layering  Strawberries,  potting  on 
Poinsettias,  Primulas,  and  Cinerarias,  putting  in 
cuttings  of  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Roses,  and 
thinning  shoots  in  Peach  houses  ;  only  sufUcient  is 
left  for  next  year's  fruit-bearing,  and  being  thus 
exjiosed  to  full  light  and  sunshine  thorough 
maturity  is  a  certainty. 

July  Iti  and  17. 
The  heat  is  still  great,  and  the  rain,  too,  in 
districts  near  us,  but  none  comes  here  ;  hence  we 
keep  on  watering  and  plodding  away  at  such 
work  as  hoeing  and  earthing  up  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  French  Beans,  and  staking  late  lots 
of  Peas,  and  cleaning  up  and  cutting  the  Grass 
edgings  of  coach  roads,  and  cutting  back  over- 
hanging Laurels,  Rhododendrons,  and  branches  of 
trees  that  are  getting  too  low  for  the  safety  of 
drivers.  Pegging  out  plants  in  flower  beds,  and 
spreading  out  Sedums  and  other  groundwork  plants 
in  coloured  foliage  arrangements  liy  a  gentle  pres- 
sure with  the  hands.  The  growth  of  all  plants  is 
this  season  most  satisfactory,  and  for  once  we  seem 
likely  to  have  summer  bedding  plants  in  perfec- 
tion by  the  end  of  July.  Herbaceous  flowering 
plants  ha\e  long  been  so,  but  their  beauty  is  now 
waning,  but  in  their  place  we  have  now  beginning 
to  flower  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  Sa'piglossis, 
Scabious,  seedling  'S^erbenas,  Petunias,  annual 
Chrysanthemums,  Everlastings,  &c.  Roses  we 
have  cleared  of  all  faded  flowers,  and  thoroughly 
drenched  both  plants  and  soil,  which  will  help  to 
start  them  into  new  growth  and  early  autumn 
blooming  ;  sonn'  of  the  longest  shoots  have  been 
partly  cut  back  and  others  pegged  doi\n  to  fill  out 
blank  or  thinly  furnished  places  in  the  beds. 
Completed  the  layering  of  Strawberries,  and  those 
first  layered  are  already  sufliciently  rooted  to  be 
severed  from  t\v  parent  plants,  but  the  work  will 
be  postiioned  till  we  get  rain  or  a  dull  time,  as 
exposure  to  heat  when  first  cut  oft'  would  so  check 
growth  as  to  take  several  days  to  repair  the 
damage.  The  sun  is  so  scorching  that  we  have 
again  had  to  apply  shading  to  vineries  and  to  all 
Pines,  as  even  the  most  robust  plants  are  getting 
browned.  Scalding  of  berries  has  begun  on  Lady 
Downes  Vines,  and  preventive  measures  have  been 
taken  to  stop  it  :  abundant  ventilation  night  and 
day,  a  little  fire-heat  by  night,  and  but  slight  at- 
mospheric moisture  never  fail  in  staying  the  in- 
jury in  this  direction.  Other  work  has  been  of 
a  routine  description. 

July  19  and  20. 
Another  042  in.  of  rain  on  the  evening  of  the 
lOfch  has  revived  everything,  and  we  have  on  this 
latter  date  been  busy  planting  out  the  remainder 
of  Broccoli ;  thinning  out  Parsley,  French  Beans, 
Lettuce,  and  Endive,  and  cut  the  first-layered 
Strawberries  away  from  the  parent  plants,  and 
which  for  the  present  are  stood  closely  together  in 
a  half  shaded  position.  Our  oldest  plot  of  Straw- 
berries we  have  cleared  off  with  spades,  and  after 


drawing  drills  between  the  lines  where  once  grew 
the  Strawberry  plants  we  have  planted  out  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower,  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli, 
and  late  Savoys.  Pulled  up  Shallots  and  Garlic, 
and  on  ground  lately  occupied  by  them  sowed 
Endive,  early  Cabbage,  and  Coleworts.  On  the 
first-named  date  all  hands  were  employed  with 
Pines,  some  potting  and  top-dressing ;  others  clear- 
ing out  the  plunging  material,  and  adding  to  it 
fresh  leaves  and  litter,  the  walls  meanwhile  having 
been  given  a  coating  of  limewash.  There  is  a 
quantity  of  Queens  in  flower,  and,  warm  as  it  was, 
we  thought  it  wisdom  not  to  let  them  be  exposed 
to  the  air  whilst  the  clearing  out  of  beds  and  lime- 
washing  of  pits  were  going  on,  and  therefore  they 
were  stood  in  vineries  till  needed  for  plunging  in 
beds.  Fruit  near  tlie  ripening  stage  we  have  put 
in  the  warmest  vineries  to  complete  their  ripen- 
ing ;  thus  our  arrangement  of  plants  in  Pine  pits 
will  not  be  interfered  with  for  a  considerable 
time.  Other  work  has  been  the  same  as  for  some 
days  past.  Hant.s. 

FBUITS  XTNBEB  GLASS. 

Fruiting  Pises. 
The  weather  of  late  having  been  favourable  to 
liberal  ventilation  and  closing  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture from  solar  heat  alone,  the  frequent  use  of 
stimulating  liquids  will  have  told  upon  the  fruit 
without  forcing  the  crowns  into  an  elongated 
growth,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  dark,  dull 
seasons.  When  Pines  are  deeply  plunged  in  fer- 
menting beds  of  tan  or  moist  leaves,  their  succu- 
lent nature  docs  not  render  frequent  waterings 
necessary  ;  but  when  the  roots  do  require  feeding, 
mild  stimulants,  including  clear  diluted  liquid 
guano  and  occasionally  a  dash  of  soot  water,  should 
be  given  in  sutficient  quantity  to  thoroughly 
moisten  every  particle  of  soil  quite  down  to  the 
crock  roots.  The  time  generally  devoted  to 
watering  is  the  hour  preceding  closing  for  the 
day,  as  the  ammonia  from  the  stimulants  used  is 
then  confined  in  the  structure,  when  the  fruit 
and  foliage  as  well  as  the  roots  receive  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  throughout  the  ni^ht. 
On  fine,  bright  non-watering  evenings  the  atmo- 
sphere should  be  charged  with  ammonia  by  syring- 
ing a  little  warm  liquid  into  the  axils  of  the  lower 
leaves  and  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  care  being 
observed  that  the  sj^ray  does  not  reach  the  fruit. 
Overhead  syringing  or  dewing  at  closing  time 
with  pure  soft  water  will  also  be  necessary  ;  but 
this  should  fall  very  light,  as  getting  the  plants 
too  wet  about  the  collar  is  no  ditlicult  matter  even 
at  this  season.  When  the  fruit  begins  to  show 
signs  of  changing  colour,  remove  the  plants,  if  in 
pots,  to  a  drier  and  cooler  house— a  vinery,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging — where 
they  will  ripen  gradually  and  keep  for  a  long  time 
if  not  wanted  for  immediate  use.  Queens  ripened 
in  this  way  will  keep  good  for  three  weeks,  and 
Smooth  Cayennes  nearly  double  that  length  of 
time. 

Successions. — If  any  of  the  plants  intended  for 
starting  early  in  the  spring  have  not  received  the 
final  shift,  they  should  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon 
as  the  state  of  their  roots  will  admit.  Of  two 
evils,  over  or  under-potting,  the  last  is  the  least ; 
therefore  lest  any  of  them  should  persist  in  grow- 
ing when  they  ought  to  be  partially  resting,  it 
will  be  safe  practice  to  err  on  the  side  of  small 
pots,  which  they  can  fill  with  roots  before  tlie  end 
of  the  year.  Give  established  plants  plenty  of 
room,  and  gradually  inure  them  to  as  much  sun 
and  light  as  they  can  stand  without  becoming  too 
brown  in  the  foliage.  Ventilate  freely  to  keep 
them  dwarf,  broad,  and  fleshy  in  the  leaf,  and 
supply  mild  stimulants  as  often  as  the  pot-bound 
roots  require  feeding.  Where  the  good  old  Black 
Jamaica  is  still  grown  for  winter  use,  extra  small 
pots  well  crowded  with  roots  always  furnish  the 
finest  fruit.  Pots  9  inches  in  diameter  are  quite 
large  enough,  and  enjoying,  as  the  plants  do,  an 
abundance  of  bottom  heat  and  light,  they  should 
always  be  plunged  in  the  hottest  and  driest  part 
of  the  house.  Remove  the  strongest  suckers  from 
old   stools  and   pot  them  at  once  in  "inch  pots. 
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Use  the  suil  ratliur  ilry  and  rougli,  ram  well  with 
the  patting  stick,  and  jilunge  to  the  rims  in  a 
bott<iin  heat  ranging  from  85^  to  "JO".  When 
plunged,  give  a  little  warm  water  to  settle  the 
soil.  Keep  them  rather  close  in  a  pit  or  frame  in 
preference  to  a  large  house,  and  shade  for  a  few- 
hours  on  bright  days.  It  the  plunging  material  is 
moi--t,  no  more  water  will  be  needed  until  tlie 
(^ucki  rs  are  rooted,  but  a  light  dewing  overhead 
and  damping  the  sides  of  the  frame  as  well  as  the 
suifaee  of  the  bed  will  be  necessary  on  bright 
afternoons  at  closing  time.  Stools  of  the  true 
Smooth  Cayenne,  always  shy,  can  often  be  induced 
to  throw  a  few  suckers  from  latent  buds  if  shaken 
out  and  laid  in  in  a  bed  of  warm  fermenting 
leaves,  or,  divested  of  all  their  foliage  and  buried 
as  close  as  they  will  lie  together  in  shallow  boxes 
tilled  up  with  sandy  soil,  peat,  or  leaf-mould,  a 
fair  percentage  of  the  buds  will  start  and  grow 
into  usefid  .stock  for  potting  off  in  the  spring. 

Melons 
liavo  had  a  good  time  of  late,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  vine  and  foliage  under  a  bright  sun  has 
favoured  the  quick  development  of  clean,  hand- 
some fruit.  When  Melon  plants  grow  quickly 
and  set  freely  insect  pests  do  not  make  niucli 
headway,  but  it  is  well  to  be  always  on  the  alert, 
as  green  fly  spreads  rapidly  through  the  early 
stages,  and  spider  soon  destroys  the  lower  leaves 
when  the  plants  begin  to  feel  the  strain  of  the 
crop.  Smoking  if  possiljle  should  be  avoided,  but 
prevention  being  better  than  severe  remedies,  the 
appearance  of  the  lirst  fly  should  be  the  signal  for 
fumigation  in  a  very  mild  form.  When  smoking 
has  been  decided  upon  the  house  should  be  freely 
ventilated  and  kept  open  rather  later  than  usual 
to  ensure  the  foliage  and  atmosphere  being  per- 
fectly free  from  moisture  attd  as  cool  as  may  be 
consistent  with  safety.  Reduced  to  this  state,  a 
very  light  volume  of  smoke  will  stupify  the  insects, 
and  good  syringing  with  clean  soft  water  before 
the  sun  strikes  the  roof  the  foUon  ing  morning  will 
cleanse  the  foliage  and  render  heavy  shading  un- 
necessary. The  best  preventive  of  or  remedy  for 
spider  is  good  syringing  with  pure  water  every 
fine  evening  until  the  fruit  has  attained  its  fuil 
size,  liberal  feeding  during  the  time  it  is  swelling, 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  early  closing  with  sun  in 
preference  to  fire  heat.  Another  important  point 
is  the  preservation  of  all  the  old  leaves  from  the 
base  of  the  pots  or  bed  upwards,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  for  settling  after  the  vines  have  taken 
to  the  trellis.  Some  houses,  it  is  true,  are  pro- 
nounced subject  to  canker,  and  syringing  is 
suspended;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  be 
found  that  ventilation  on  the  level  of  the  bed  has 
been  overlooked,  the  thick  tleshy  leaves  have  been 
mutilated,  or  the  settling  of  the  bed  has  tightened 
the  main  stems  to  the  tension  of  fiddle  strings. 
One  of  these  defects  is  quite  potent  enough  to 
produce  an  attack  of  canker,  but  when  all  three 
are  in  full  force,  it  would  be  matter  for  surprise  if 
some  of  the  plants  did  not  suddenly  collapse,  or 
ripen  their  foliage  before  the  fruit  was  fit  for 
table. 

La/e  Itrchiin. — Young  plants  raised  in  accord- 
ance with  my  last  remarks  will  now  be  taking  to 
the  trellis,  over  which,  aided  by  fermenting  leaves, 
tliey  will  travel  rapidlj'.  If  in  pots  they  will 
most  likely  show  and  set  plenty  of  fruit  before 
they  reach  the  extremity,  otherwise  constant 
pinching  and  keeping  the  roots  slightly  on  the  dry 
side  will  soon  produce  the  desired  effect.  Two  to 
three  fruits  to  each  pot  plant  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient,  and  these  should  be  of  uniform  size  at 
the  outset,  to  insure  their  swelling  away  evenly 
together.  When  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  top- 
dress  with  fresh  loam  and  bone  dust,  water 
copiously  with  diluted  liquid,  shut  up  and  syringe 
in  time  for  the  temperature  to  touch  iJO".  Plants 
from  which  the  latest  crop  of  fruit  is  to  be  cut  should 
always  be  grown  in  pots,  or  on  very  small  hills 
placed  immediately  over  the  hot-water  pipes, 
from  which  they  will  derive  great  benefit  through 
September  and  October.  For  the  present,  fer- 
menting material,  consisting  of  leaves  and  a  litt'e 
short  stable  manui-e,  will  produce  a  moist  genial 


heat  which  will  rush  them  on  rapidly,  and  insect 
prst.s  will  hardly  put  in  an  appearance. 

I'ilx  and  I'raincs. — One  of  the  great  secrets  of 
success  in  the  management  of  the  frame  ground 
is  the  i)erformance  of  every  operation  at  the 
proper  time.  Earthing  up,  for  instance,  should 
be  completed  as  soon  as  the  young  vines  have 
started  away  freely  and  the  roots  begin  to  creep 
through  the  sides  of  the  hills.  If  the  latter  are 
in  a  moist  growing  state  from  a  preliminary 
watering,  rather  dry  soil  which  will  stand  tirm 
ramming  may  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  by  daily 
.syringing  until  the  new  roots  begin  to  work 
through  it,  when  tepid  water  in  moderation  will 
produce  fine  wiry  growths,  wliose  first  break  of 
laterals  can  hardly  fail  to  set  a  plentifid  crop  of 
fruit. 

The  Cherey  House. 

If  the  long  spell  of  hot  dry  weather  did  not 
necessitate  the  removal  of  the  roof  lights  from  the 
Cherry  house  proper,  they  should  now  be  taken  otV 
to  give  the  trees  the  benefit  of  cool  refreshing 
dew  and  summer  rains.  Water  in  moderation 
must  be  given  to  the  borders,  and  the  latter 
should  be  well  mulched  with  manure,  rich  or 
poor,  to  keep  in  moisture  and  prevent  the  roots 
and  foliage  from  ripening  prematurely.  Cleanli- 
ness and  freedom  from  spider  are,  of  course, 
important  factors,  as  the  annual  forcing  of  an 
excitable  tree  like  the  Cherry  produces  a  tendency 
to  autumn  flowering.  These,  then,  must  be 
secured  at  any  cost  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  hose 
after  sunset,  or  an  occasional  washing  w  ith  soap- 
suds from  the  laundry.  If  any  of  the  pot  trees 
require  a  shift,  this  is  a  good  time  to  take  them  in 
hand.  The  compost  which  suits  them  best  is 
sound  calcareous  loam,  rather  inclining  to  heavy 
than  light,  but  where  this  cannot  be  obtained 
lighter  soils  can  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of 
marl,  burnt  clay,  and  old  lime  rubble.  The 
principal  points  to  be  observed  are  well-moistened 
balls,  good  drainage  in  clean  dry  pots,  and  firm 
ramming  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  escape 
of  water.  If  the  trees  can  be  kept  under  glass 
for  a  fcntnight  where  they  can  have  slight  shade 
and  daily  syringing  the  roots  will  soon  take  to  the 
new  soil,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  plunging  in  the 
open  air  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Trees 
which  do  not  require  repotting  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  house  as  they  are  cleared  of  fruit,  well 
washed  with  the  hose,  and  while  lying  on  their 
sides  examined  to  ascertain  that  the  drainage 
apertures  are  not  clogged.  These  also  may  be 
plunged  in  the  soil  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and 
moist  as  well  as  to  economise  watering,  and  old 
trees  crowded  with  spur  wood  will  take  no  harm 
from  a  surface  covering  of  rotten  manure. 

Early  Plums 
from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  may  be 
treated  precisely  the  same  as  Cherries  not  only 
through  the  autumn  and  winter,  but  quite  up  to 
the  flowering  period  next  spring.  When  pot 
Plums  become  aged  they  make  very  little  wood 
which  requires  pinching;  consequently  the  spurs 
increase  and  require  annual  thinning.  The 
dormant  season  is  generally  considered  best  for 
this  operation,  but  I  prefer  thinning  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  as  the  spurs  left  then  have  the 
benefit  of  exiiosure  to  sun  and  air  and  the  flower 
buds  fill  up  and  ripen  well.  When  early  and  mid- 
season  sorts  have  been  removed,  the  late  varieties, 
which  have  nut  been  allowed  to  root  into  the 
borders,  can  be  re-arranged,  top-dressed,  and  well 
fed  until  the  fruit  is  properly  coloured.  Then,  if 
kept  moderately  moist  at  the  root,  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere and  safe  from  birds,  Colden  Drop  and  some 
others  will  hang  for  a  long  time  and  improve  in 
quality. 

Str-^wberbies. 
If  runners  that  were  pegged  down  on  the  fruiting 
pots  early  in  the  season  are  still  attached,  all  that 
have  made  good  progress  should  be  removed  forth- 
with to  their  ripening  quarters.  It  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  detach  them  too  soon,  as  they  derive  great 
assistance  from  the  parent  stools,  but  unless  they 
are  quite  clear  of  shade  and  convenient  to  water, 


strong  growth  will  be  no  advantage  where  perfect 
maturation  of  the  crowns  is  doubtful.  The  station 
for  the.se  plants  should  be  high  and  dry,  fully 
exposed  to  sun  and  light  and  worm-proof.  We 
sometimes  see  long  rows  of  plants  placed  near  the 
margins  of  garden  walks,  and  very  nice  they  look, 
but  gravel  kept  constantly  moist  by  frequent 
waterings  soon  becomes  infested  with  worms,  ever 
on  the  outlook  for  good  living.  This  all  good 
Strawberry  composts  contain,  and  soon  they  will 
pass  the  slight  barrier  of  soot  placed  over  the 
crocks,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  circumvent 
them.  An  occasional  soaking  with  soot  or  lime 
water  will  most  likely  have  the  desired  effect,  but 
the  best  way  to  escape  these  enemies  is  to  avoid 
them  by  placing  the  pots  on  blocks  on  properly 
prepared  stations.  When  arranged  with  jilenty  of 
room  for  the  air  to  pass  through  the  lines  of  pots 
and  the  foliage  to  assume  its  flat  natural  habit 
of  grov\  th,  they  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  an<l 
runners.  In  course  of  time,  a  general  turn  over 
to  give  them  still  more  room  and  prevent  the 
crock  roots  from  striking  into  the  bed  of  ashes  or 
gravel  will  be  necessary ;  indeed,  where  time 
atlmits,  the  more  frequent  the  change  of  position, 
not  only  of  Strawberries,  but  of  all  other  pot  plants, 
the  better.  Watering  is,  of  course,  a  very  im- 
portant operation,  as  Strawberries  are  great  lovers 
of  moisture,  and  should  never  feel  the  want  of 
water  from  the  beginning  to  the  finish.  This 
element,  then;  must  be  given  with  a  liberal,  but 
careful,  hand— never  in  driblets,  but  thoroughly 
and  effectually  when  needful,  and  as  often  as  the 
state  of  the  weather  renders  necessary.  Evening 
watering,  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  answers 
best  through  July  and  August,  and  the  watering 
pot  is  more  suitable  than  the  hose,  as  wetting  the 
foliage  in  hot  weather  can  be  avoided. 

Eastiwr  Castlt,  Ledbury.  W.  CoLE.MAN. 
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GOOD  STRAWBERRIES. 

With  new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  as  with  most 
other  fruits,  the  general  tendency  for  a  long  time 
has  been  to  attach  importance  to  size,  and  weight 
of  crop,  rather  than  to  good  edible  properties.  If 
a  new  variety  is  raised  that  produces  fruit  un- 
usually big  and  good  looking,  it  comes  out  with 
a  glowing  description.  Numbers  of  people  are 
tempted  to  procure  it ;  the  fact  of  its  being  new 
is  sulficient,  even  after  it  is  tried,  to  cause  many 
for  a  time  to  overlook  what  defects  it  may  have. 
Strawberries  being  so  easily  raised  and  taking  so 
little  time  to  come  to  a  bearing  state,  coupled 
with  the  rapid  rate  at  which  they  increase,  have 
resulted  in  the  numbers  of  acid,  flavourless  varieties 
that  now  abound.  The  descriptions  that  are 
usually  given  of  much  the  greater  number  of  the 
sorts  now  grown,  and  which  in  reality  have  nothing 
except  appearance  to  commend  them,  are  that 
they  are  pleasantly  acid,  brisk  in  flavour,  and  the 
like.  When  anyone  names  a  new  Strawberry  to 
me,  I  ask,  is  it  sweet  when  fully  ripe?  As  they 
now  exist  we  have  a  great  deal  too  many  varieties 
that  require  sugar  when  eaten,  which,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is  sufficient  to  condemn  them,  as  most 
of  the  natural  flavour  is  thereby  destroyed,  and 
though  tastes  differ  in  the  case  of  this,  as  in  that  of 
other  fruits,  mo.st  people  that  I  have  met  with  who 
have  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
merits  of  fully  ripe  fruit  of  good  kinds  think 
as  I  think.  A  Strawberry  that  needs  sugar  is  not 
worth  growing  for  anything,  except  cooking.  Un- 
fortunately with  Strawberries,  as  with  most  other 
fruits,  good  varieties  are  less  easily  grown  than 
inferior  ones.  Strawberries  are  more  affected  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil  than  most  fruits,  particularly 
the  best  sorts,  which  are  less  able  to  thrive  and 
bear  well  in  all  sorts  of  soil  than  most  things. 
Take,  for  instance,  British  Queen — the  variety 
par  txrelknce :  it  is  not  nearly  so  accommodating  as 
the  generality  of  kinds.  Proverbial  as  Straw- 
berries are  for  liking  strong  heavy  soil,  this  variety 
seems  to  be  least  able  to  thrive  where  the  soil  is 
light,  unless  in  the  case  of  land  that  is  newly 
broken  up.     In  such  the  Queen  will  usually  be 
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found  to  answer  for  some  years,  provided  it  is 
replanted  as  often  as  required.  But  it  is  only 
for  a  limited  time  that  it  will  succeed  in  light 
land,  the  plants  beginning  to  die  off,  and  those 
that  live  not  bearing  as  they  should ;  whereas  if 
the  soil  is  heavy  enough — the  heavier  the  better — it 
will  continue  to  thrive  and  bear  well.  In  this 
locality  the  soil  is  a  heavy  tenacious  yellow  clay, 
that  when  newly  dug,  even  after  being  broken  up 
for  many  years,  looks  more  like  earth  about  to  be 
prepared  for  the  brick  maker  than  anything  else. 
As  an  evidence  of  how  the  variety  named  will 
continue  to  answer  in  such  land,  I  may  mention  a 
field  in  the  hands  of  a  market  grower  that  has 
been  eighteen  years  occupied  by  this  sort  with  no 
change  of  crop,  the  old  plants  being  destroyed 
when  they  showed  signs  of  weakness,  the  ground 
re-trenched  and  again  planted.  In  another  field 
near  the  one  just  mentioned,  after  being  broken 
up  from  Grass,  the  first  lot  of  plants  put  in  stood 
for  eleven  years  before  they  were  renewed,  and, 
needless  to  say,  those  who  grow  for  market  do 
not  indulge  in  fancies  or  put  off  clearing  away 
anything  that  has  become  unprofitable. 

From  the  time  that  the  British  Queen  became 
fairly  known    I   always   grew   it,  in  old   gardens 
where  the  soils  varied  from  light  sandy  loam  to 
such  as  was  of  a  black  description,  approaching  to 
peat,  and  never  until  I  came  to  this  part  in  soil 
that  was  naturally  suited  to  Strawberries.     Yet 
we  continually  hear  people  saying  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  growing  this  finest  of  all 
Strawberries  on  account  of  its  refusing  to  thrive, 
and  not  unusually  complaining  that  other  sorts 
that  at  one  time  answered  well  do  but  very  indift'e- 
rently.     The  fact  is  that,  except  where  the  land  is 
not  more  than  ordinarily  heavy  and  adapted  for 
Strawberries,  new  material  must  be  added  if  the 
Queen  and  others  of  the  best  sorts  are  to  answer 
as  they  should  do.   What  I  have  used  was  marl  where 
I  could  get  it,  and  where  not,  clay.    There  are  few 
places  where  the  latter  cannot  be  had  at  little  cost 
in   sufficient    quantity   for    the    requirements   of 
Strawberry  growing  in  private  gardens,  and  clay 
is  so  little  inferior  to  marl  in  its  effects  on  the  soil 
in  old  gardens,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  incurring 
much   expense   in   procuring   marl.     Five  or   six 
inches  of  clay  sliould  be  laid  on  the  surface,  either 
in  winter  or  before  the  plantations  are  made,  and 
allowed  to  lie  until  it  has  become  mellowed  by  the 
weather;    then    the    March    winds    or   summer's 
sun,  followed  by  a  little  rain,  will  soon  pulverise  it 
sufficiently,  when  it  should  be  forked  in  and  mixed 
with  6  in.  or  ,S  in.   of  the  top  soil.     Before  the 
clay  is  put  on,  the  ground  should  be  dug  deeply, 
putting  in  a  good  dressing  of  manure.     At  the 
same  time,  the  fact  of  Strawberries  liking  heavy 
land  points  to  the  necessity  of  their  having  the 
soil  made  solid ;  this  will  be  best  done  by  treading 
the  surface  before  planting  until  it  is  close  and 
hard.     A  dry  time  must  be  chosen  for  this  as  well 
as  digging  in  the  clay,  otherwise,  instead  of  its 
mixing  evenly  with  the  soil,  it  will   lie  in  large 
soft  lumps  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  not 
enter  so  freely  as  they  should  do.     Those  who  have 
not  tried ,  or  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  can  be  done  in  growing  Strawberries  in  old 
gardens,  where  the  soil  is  light,  by  clay  dressings, 
may  rest  assured   that  the  little  cost  and  labour 
involved  will  be  repaid  to  an  extent  that  they 
could  not   have  looked  for.     I  may,  however,  say 
that  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
dressing  of  this  kind  will   enable  a  plantation  to 
last  so  long  as  it  would  do  in  land  that  was  naturally 
heavy.      Three  years  will  usually  be  found  long 
enough  to  allow  the  plants  to  remain,  when  they 
may  be  cleared  off  and  the  ground  replanted  after 
being  re-dug,  but  not  deeply,  unless  more  clay  is 
added,  or  that  which  is  already  present  will  get 
down  too  deepto  be  within  reach  of  the  best  roots.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  light,  hardworn 
soil,  such  as  that  under  notice,  it  is  good  practice, 
each  time  a  new  plantation  is  to  be  made,  to  pre- 
pare a  fresh  piece  of  ground  in  the  way  advised. 
By  this  means  a  garden  in  time  can  be  renovated 
in  a  manner  that  will  eft'ect  a  marked  improvement 
in  other  crops  as  well   as  Strawberries.     In  dry 
summers  Strawberries  suffer  in  light  land  unless 


means  are  taken  to  water  them.  Where  the  leaves 
flag  from  \\ant  of  moisture,  as  is  sometimes  seen, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  plants  go  oft' 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  has  been  subjected  to  a 
long  course  of  cropping. 

Those  who  grow  Strawberries  for  market  give 
preference  to  the  kinds  that  have  big,  good-look- 
ing fruits  and  that  are  the  freest  growers  and 
heaviest  croppers.  In  addition  to  this  the  fruit 
must  be  hard  in  texture,  so  as  to  bear  packing  and 
carriage  without  bruising.  Needless  to  say,  these 
properties  are  much  seldomer  present  in  sweet, 
high-flavoured  varieties  than  in  the  coarser  acid 
sorts.  Those  who  do  not  grow  their  own  Straw- 
berries, and  consequently  have  to  procure  such  as 
they  require  from  the  ordinary  sources,  may  be 
said  never  to  taste  the  fruit  in  the  condition  it 
should  be  in,  as,  even  if  the  varieties  obtained  are 
good,  the  fruit  is  gathered  before  the  full  amount 
of  flavour  and  sweetness  natural  to  it  is  present, 
and  which  it  only  acquires  in  the  last  stages  of 
ripening.  When  Strawberries  have  arrived  at  this 
state  they  are  too  soft,  and  too  near  the  stage  when 
decay  begins  to  be  of  any  use  to  retailers. — T.  B. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to  grow 
Strawberries  for  forcing  in  large  or  small  pots, 
but,  according  to  my  experience,  pots  of  fairly 
large  size  are  better  than  small  ones.  I  do  not 
object  to  .5-inch  pots  for  the  earliest  crop,  which 
ripens  at  a  time  when  there  is  not  much  solar 
heat  to  dry  up  the  soil,  but  unless  there  is  an 
unlimited  supply  of  labour  it  is  better  to  have 
larger  pots  ;  they  hold  a  greater  amount  of  soil, 
and  consequently  do  not  require  watering  so  often 
as  pots  of  smaller  size.  These  are  considerations 
which  should  influence  the  culti\ator  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  placed ; 
for  the  most  part,  growers  who  advocate  the  use 
of  small  pots  are  those  who  do  not  find  any 
serious  difficulty  in  keeping  them  well  supplied 
with  water  during  the  trying  months  of  April  and 
May.  Those  who  want  large  fruit  and  desire  to 
keep  their  houses  clear  of  red  spider  should  use 
61-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  and  should  put  two  plants 
in  each  jiot  unless  they  can  comfortably  command 
.sufficient  labour  to  keep  the  watering-pot  going. 
We  had  a  number  of  plants  fruiting  in  4i-incli 
pots  in  Slay  last,  and  although  in  bright  weather 
they  were  watered  twice  a  day,  the  number  of 
fruit  which  they  bore  was  not  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  labour  involved  compared  with 
those  in  pots  2  inches  larger  and  with  two  plants 
in  each  pot.  We  are  now  engaged  in  preparing 
our  stock  for  next  season's  forcing,  and  are  only 
using  Gt-inch  and  7-inch  pots.  Instead  of  putting 
the  plants  in  the  centre  of  the  pot  we  put  them 
on  one  side,  about  2  inches  apart,  so  that  when 
in  fruit  the  trusses  may  hang  over  towards  the 
light.— J.  C.  C. 

Diflferent  sorts  of  Strawberries. 

I  H.WE  sent  you  a  collection  of  Strawberries,  some 
of  the  varieties  of  which  are  neither  so  well  known 
nor  so  generally  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Some  of  the  earlier  well-known  kinds  are  past 
their  best.  Just  now  we  have  Crimson  Queen, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Unser  Fritz,  and  John  Powell  at  their 
best.  I  place  the  fourteen  kinds  cultivated  at 
(lunton  thus  as  to  ripening,  viz. :  Mr.  Radclyffe, 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
Countess,  and  President,  followed  by  Auguste 
Nicaise,  .James  Veitch,  and  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
the  rear  being  brought  up  by  Amateur,  British 
Queen,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Dr.  Hogg,  John  Powell, 
Unser  Fritz,  and  Crimson  Queen.  The  varieties 
just  enumerated  are  all  so  good,  that  I  should 
scarcely  know  which  to  discard  if  called  upon  to 
do  so,  every  one  of  them  being  prized  either  for 
size,  colour,  or  flavour.  As  to  the  last,  which  is  to 
many  the  most  important  desideratum,  I  would 
place,  first,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Mr. 
Kadclyfl'e,  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Countess, 
British  Queen,  and  Dr.  Hogg  in  their  order  of 
ripening.  If  one  would  keep  up  the  fruitfulness 
of  one's  Strawberry  plantations,  it  seems  a  mis- 
take to  layer  young  plants  from  any  but  those  full 


of  fruit.  Blind  plants  generally  give  the  strongest 
runners  and  should  be  avoided.  When  I  first  cul- 
tivated James  Veitch,  .50  per  cent,  were  blind  or 
barren ;  while,  from  observing  the  above  rule,  out 
of  a  hundred  plants  this  year  I  have  only  noticed 
one  barren.  I  would  also  suggest  to  those  who 
have  failed  with  Britisli  Queen,  from  the  soil 
having  proved  to  he  too  light,  to  try  the  following : 
clay,  dried  and  reduced  to  \  owder,  and  then  ap- 
plied as  a  top-dressing  to  the  quarter  or  piece  of 
ground  intended  for  its  cultivation.  I  have 
found  most  beneficial  results  from  this  practice, 
British  Queen  and  Dr.  Hogg  fruiting  as  freely 
under  such  circumstances  as  other  varieties, 
whilst  formerly  they  proved  to  be  very  shy 
croppers.  Our  Stiawberry  crop  this  season  has 
been  unusually  fine.  Of  fruits  of  James  Veitch 
and  President,  the  first  weighed  3  ozs.  and  the 
last  2  ozs.  each.  Through  mulching  when  in 
flower,  and  giving  a  good  soaking  of  water  before 
the  nets  are  put  on,  they  have  not  suffered  from 
drought.  I  ought  to  have  stated  earlier  that 
Mr.  Radclyffe  and  Countess  are  nearly  over,  and 
that  the  fruits  sent  are  only  one-third  the  size  of 
those  of  the  first  picking.  These  two  Strawberries 
are  not  much  grown,  but  they,  nevertheless, 
deserve  a  place  in  every  collection  where  earli- 
ness,  colour,  and  flavour  are  desiderata. — Wm. 
Allan,  Gunfon  Park,  Norwich. 

*,*  Mr.  Allan  sends  us  a  most  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  Strawberry  discussion  in  the  form 
of  some  fine  specimens  of  kinds  little  known,  for 
which  we  thank  him  very  much.  Like  all  his 
things,  they  show  cultivation  of  quite  an  excep- 
tional order.  We  have  never  seen  more  remark- 
able or  more  perfectly  ripened  fruit.  Mr.  Kad- 
clyffe  is  not  a  large  fruit,  but  possesses  a  pleasant 
and  distinct  flavour. .  Auguste  Nicaise  was  not 
so  ripe  as  the  other  samples,  and  therefore  we 
could  not  judge  of  it  fairly.  Countess  is  very  well 
coloured,  moderate  in  size,  fairly  well  flavoured, 
with  not  much  acid.  James  Veitch  is  large  and 
fine,  hut  in  this  case  flat  and  dead  in  flavour. 
Dr.  Hogg  is  large,  almost  a  monstrous  fiuit, 
angular  in  form,  and  though  occasionally  with  an 
aereeable  acid,  has  an  unpleasant  after-flavour. 
John  Powell  is  a  big  well-coloured  fruit,  rather 
monstrous,  but  decidedly  not  well  flavoured— a 
somewhat  unpleasant  acid.  Crimson  Queen  is 
highly  coloured  and  large,  with  a  pleasant 
flavour,  and  without  the  subtle  acid  noted  in  some 
of  the  other  kinds.  Unser  Fritz  is  well  coloured, 
well  grown,  large  and  wedge-shaped,  rarely  mon- 
strous. The  flavour  of  this  is  decidedly  on  the 
food  side,  with  the  faintest  suspicion  of  after- 
avour;  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  kind  which  we  should 
like  to  taste  when  quite  fresh  and  compare  with 
others,  though  it  seemed  not  quite  so  good  in 
flavour  as  Crimson  Queen,  which  we  happened  to 
taste  before  it.  Lastly,  comes  the  British  Queen, 
which,  though  a  little  past  its  best,  consists  of 
the  finest  specimens  that  we  have  seen  this  year. 
Mr.  Allan's  hint  on  the  cultivation  of  this  will 
be  most  valuable.  Every  gardener  should  try  all 
he  knows  to  grow  the  British  (,|,ueen.  It  is  the 
best  of  all  Strawberries,  and  it  is  useless  to  fay 
anything  about  its  high  flavour,  which  can  only 
be  known  to  those  who  get  it  in  good  condition. 
If  our  powers  were  extensive  enough,  we  should 
set  all  those  who  are  sjjoiling  the  Tomato  by 
raising  new  and  monstrous  varieties,  sending  out 
what  they  call  seedling  Melons,  one  worse  than 
the  other  in  flavour,  and  crossing  the  distinct 
delicate  little  Brussels  Sprout  with  the  flat  Dutch 
Cabbage,  to  raise  a  few  Strawberries  as  worthy  of 
English  gardens  as  the  British  Queen.  The  fact 
is,  the  monotony  of  the  common  market  Straw- 
berry is  intolerable  and  the  flavour  poor.  If  we 
cannot  go  forward  to  better  things  let  us  go  back 
a  bit  towards  the  varieties  that  are  even  possil  ile  to 
us  with  our  present  knowledge  of  Strawberries. 
The  little  despised  Four  Seasons  Strawberry,  so 
seldom  grown,  has  a  better  flavour  than  most  of 
those  commonly  grown  for  market. — Ed. 

Loxford  Hall  Seedling  Strawberry. 

.\Ir.  W.4LKEK  sends  from  Dunorlan  some  notes  on 
Strawberries,  and  at  the  same  time  fome  speci- 
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mens  of  the  Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  not  in  quite 
such  good  condition  as  those  referred  to  above. 
The  fruit  seems  to  be  seedy,  but  on  the  whole  we 
think  distinctly  an  advance  in  flavour,  and  well 
worthy  of  trial.  If  one  gets  delicate  and  good 
flavour,  little  defects,  such  as  green  points,  are 
not  of  much  account.  The  Bri(ish  Queen  itself 
has  a  greenish  point. — Ed. 


PEACH  BUDS  DROPPING. 
Anyone  who  has  watched  the  behaviour  of  Peach 
trees  in  dift'erent  soils  and  climates  will  have 
noticed  that  there  are  other  conditions  besides 
dryness  at  the  root  during  winter  that  cause 
buds  to  drop  just  as  they  are  on  the  point  of 
opening,  and  an  observant  cultivator  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  assigning  one  cause  at  least  to  be  a 
rich  border,  and  its  attendant  results  in  the  shape 
of  gross  wood,  which  scarcely  ever  gets  ripened. 
From  such  wood  buds  invariably  drop.  How, 
therefore,  to  prevent  this  grossness  in  the  wood 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  Peach  grower.  It  is 
well  to  remember,  too,  that  vigor- 
ous immature  wood  is  more  liable 
to  be  injured  by  severe  frost  than 
smaller  growth  that  has  been  pro- 
perly ripened.  There  is,  there- 
fore, more  than  one  reason  why 
the  condition  of  the  roots,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  growth  of  the 
branches,  should  be  carefully 
noted,  and  any  undue  luxuri- 
ance checked  by  timely  attention. 
In  the  case  of  trees  carrying 
good  crops  that  are  producing 
stronger  wood  than  is  desirable, 
some  of  the  vigour  may  be  taken 
out  of  them  by  allowing  them  to 
carry  a  greater  number  of  fruit 
than  would  be  allowed  on  weaker 
trees.  The  advantage  of  this  will 
be  manifest  later  in  the  season  in 
a  more  even  growth,  and  better 
ripened  wood.  Peach  trees  are 
sometimes  encouraged  to  make 
too  much  growth  through  the 
application  of  rich  mulchings. 
The  latter  should  not  be  applied 
to  young,  vigorous  trees.  Old 
Peach  trees  are  very  different, 
especially  if  carrying  a  good  crop. 
In  that  case,  a  rich  mulch  over  the  ^v ' 
roots  not  only  increases  the  size  of 
the  fruit,  but  assists  in  sustaining 
the  vitality  of  the  tree.  It  should 
be  as  much  the  business  of  the 
cultivator  to  nourish  and  take 
care  of  the  branches  that  are  to 
furnish  the  next  season's  crop 
as  it  is  to  take  care  of  the 
frait  of  the  present  year. 
Only  hy  such  a  course  can  one  hope  to  meet  with 
uninterrupted  success.  In  some  gardens  a  too 
free  use  is  made  of  liquid  manure — i.i.,  old  and 
young  trees  are  alike  treated  to  regular  supplies 
of  it  regardless  of  growth.  Young  trees  occu- 
pying newly  made  borders  are  induced  to  grow 
much  too  vigorously,  and  owing  to  such  growth 
being  immature  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  buds 
are  imperfectly  nourished,  and  fall  off  just  when 
they  are  expected  to  open.  In  dry,  hot  weather 
young  trees  may  require  root  moisture  as  well  as 
old  ones,  but  the  condition  of  the  growth  should 
decide  whether  it  should  be  liquid  manure  or  clear 
water.  There  is  no  more  trying  time  for  Peach 
trees  on  open  walls  than  the  month  of  August; 
many  sorts  during  that  month  will  have  finished 
stoning,  and  the  fruit  ^^■ill  be  swelling  fast.  It  is 
at  that  time  that  there  is  the  heaviest  strain  on 
the  tree,  and  any  assistance  that  can  be  given  then 
in  the  shape  of  root  moisture,  or  surface  mulchings, 
should  be  given  with  no  sparing  hand.  Much 
also  may  be  done  to  help  the  trees  by  the  judicious 
removal  of  weak  and  useless  wood.  In  many 
cases  short  branches  of  last  year's  wood  on  which 
there  are  no  fruits  may  be  cut  out,  and  the 
strongest  of  the  young  growths  made   to    take 


their  place.  It  is  timely  attentions  of  this 
kind  which  go  far  to  secure  success.  Deep 
borders  in  which  the  soil  is  naturally  strong  have 
more  to  answer  for  when  the  buds  of  Peach 
trees  drop  than  sonie  are  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge, especially  in  the  early  life  of  the  trees. 
\Vhen  the  roots  work  deeply  in  a  good  soil,  the 
growth  is  always  stron,'er  than  when  the  soil  is 
not  so  rich  norso  deep.andforthat  reason  judgment 
is  required  in  the  management  of  both  roots  and 
branches.  I  am  far  from  advocating  a  poor  medium 
for  the  roots  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  prefer  giving 
them  '2  feet  in  depth  of  the  best  loam  I  can  get, 
and  this  I  like  to  get  firm  about  them,  and  not  to 
disturb  them  in  any  way  afterwards ;  but  a  greater 
depth  than  "2  feet  is  not  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  medium-sized  branches,  and  as  regards 
strength  of  wood,  that  is  all  that  should  be  aimed 
at  in  Peach  culture.  As  regards  root  moisture, 
more  trees  suffer  from  want  of  it  than  from  its  ex- 
cess in  ordinary  seasons.  While  borders  are 
cropped  with  vegetables  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
the   trees   (no  uncommon  occurrence)  no  one  can 


perfumod.  Thu  tree  is  a  viK'jr«;iU-(  grower,  but  naturally 
asBumes  a  compact  form,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  recom 
mended  to  be  employed  where  double  grafting  is  necessary 
-  -J.  C.  B. 


Ranunculus  glacialis.     Flow^ers  yellow. 

feel  surp'rised  if  the  trees  do  not  thrive  satisfac- 
toril}',  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  roots  to  get 
either  the  warmth  or  the  moisture  that  they  re- 
quire. Under  such  circumstances  if  the  buds  do 
not  fall  off,  they  get  so  weak  that  they  cannot 
stand  the  trying  spring  weather.  Red  spider  is  a 
serious  enemy  to  Peach  trees,  and  if  allowed 
undisputed  sway  it  not  only  injures  the  pre- 
sent season's  crop,  but  the  succeeding  one  ;  for 
it  the  leaves  get  much  infested  by  it,  they  fall  oft' 
prematurely ;  the  consequence  is,  the  bud  to  which 
they  were  attached  does  not  become  properly  ma- 
ture, and  then  it  falls  instead  of  opening.  In  the 
management  of  Peach  trees  it  is  not  safe  to  wait 
until  red  spider  appears  before  the  remedy — 
syringing  with  water — is  applied.  "  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,"  and  it  the  trees  are  syringed  on 
the  evenings  of  tine  days  from  the  beginning  of 
June  onwards,  red  spider  will  not  effect  a  lodg- 
ment, and  buds  falling  from  that  cause  will  thus 
be  prevented.  .     J.  C.  C. 


Reinette  Abry  Apple.— Th^s  is  a  local  kind  which 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  neJghlx>urhood  of  Mont- 
lignon.  It  is  said  to  be  exceptionally  fertile,  and  the  quality 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  of  moderate  size,  is  stated  to  be  exc  1- 
lent,  the  flesh  being  white,  tender,  jnicy  and  very  agreeably 


ALPINE  CROWFOOTS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Primrose,  perhaps  no 
genus  represented  in  our  native  flora  is  more 
familiar  to  us  than  the  Buttercup,  which  is  a  good 
example  of  the  Crowfoot  fiimilj.  The  genus 
taken  as  a  whole  is  an  extensive  one,  being  repre- 
sented largely  in  nearly  all  temperate  countries. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  flowers  is  yellow, 
but  there  are  also  some  good  whites,  of  wliich  R. 
alpestris  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  Some 
are  dwarf  and  creeping  and  well  .suited  for 
rockeries  ;  others  are  large  and  well  adapted  for 
flower  borders  and  beds  ;  under  this  head  may  be 
included  the  Persian  Turbans,  amongst  which  are 
some  of  our  choicest  flowers,  and  although  rather 
difficult  to  manage  successfully,  we  have  ueverthe- 
le-is  seen  very  creditable  shows  ot  them  in  many 
places,  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  smoky  Lomlon.  Some 
also  do  well  as  bog  plants,  in- 
cluding that  New  Zealand  won- 
der, R.  Lyalli,  whicli  has  flowered 
at  Kew  in  a  cool  house,  but  we 
believe  it  also  shows  signs  of 
blooming  in  the  open  air  there. 
The  water-section  of  the  genus 
which  inhabits  our  lakes  and 
streams,  and  clothes  them  with 
sheets  of  white  flowers  during 
summer  and  autumn,  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  all  who 
have  artihcial  waters.  The  species 
known  as  Bachelor's  Buttons 
(R.  aconitifolius)  may  be  seen  of 
various  sizes  in  almost  every  cot- 
tage garden,  as  well  as  R.  asiaticns, 
of  which  there  are  a  few  really 
handsome  iorms.  The  alpine 
section,  including  R.  glacialis, 
the  species  here  represented,  is 
largely  grown  in  our  gardens,  so 
much  so  that  we  could  ill  dis- 
pense with  it  in  spring.  The 
great  difficulty  with  alpines  gene- 
rally, and  Ran  unculi  in  particular, 
is  the  want  of  pure  air,  a  want  o 
course  most  felt  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  towns,  and,  what  is  just 
as  important,  keeping  them  in  a 
comparatively  dry  s-tate  during 
winter.  Choice  of  a  position 
should  be  carefully  made  ;  the 
highest  and  driest  fully  exposed  situation  ha-i 
proved  to  be  the  best.  In  the  soil,  which  should 
be  gritty,  sand  should  predominate.  Many  alpine 
Ranunculi  ripen  seed  witli  us,  but  the  readiest 
way  of  increasing  them  is  by  division,  which  they 
stand  to  almost  any  extent.  Autumn,  alter  the 
leaves  have  become  brown,  is  the  best  time  for 
the  operation.  The  divisions  should  be  simply 
dibbled  in  at  the  required  distances  apart  ;  care 
will,  however,  be  needed  in  the  case  of  E. 
glacialis  ;  it  forms  fingei'-like  tubers  that  are 
readily  damaged.  R.  aniplexicaulis  is  a  very 
ornamental  species,  and  a  very  desirable  one  ;  it 
grows  about  a  foot  high  ;  the  upper  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  pretty  glaucous  colour,  clasp  the  stem, 
which  is  surmounted  by  large  delicate  white 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  flowers 
in  April  and  May.  R.  auemonoides,  which  is 
rather  a  new  species  and  dwarf  in  habit,  has 
finely  divided  leaves,  which,  formin;^  .".s  they  do  a 
dense  tuft,  are  of  themselves  ornamental,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  produced  freely,  often  measure 
over  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  while  tinged 
with  purple  or  rose,  and  very  handsome  when 
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about  to  open.  This  species,  which  flowers  in 
early  spring,  does  well  on  rockwork  in  a  H.£;lit 
position  in  fine  gritty  .soil.  R.  montaniis  is  a 
well-known  garden  plant  of  dwarf  growth,  very 
easily  managed,  and  well  worth  growing  in  large 
quantities.  It  has  lai'ge  yt  How  flowers  and  forms 
a  good  companion  to  the  tine  white-flowered  K. 
alpestris.  Amongst  others  may  be  nameil 
E.  ophioglossifolius,  parnassifolius,  rutiiiifoliu.s, 
and  Thura.  K- 


Kitchen  Garden. 

POTATOES,  EARLY  AND  LATE. 

At  present  it  is  douVjtful  whether  or  not  we  shall 
secure  very  good  crops  of  Potatoes.  Many  of  the 
second  early  sorts  especially  are  ripening  prema- 
turely, and  the  very  latest,  notably  Magnum  Bonum 
and  Scotch  Champion,  are,  as  a  rule,  making 
poor  progress.  The  weather  at  the  commence- 
ment was  very  much  against  tliem,  the  ground 
being  both  wet  and  cold,  and  then  before  they  had 
properly  recovered  a  L^ng  spell  of  hot  and  dry 
weather  completely  stopped  their  growth.  In  our 
district  we  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  rain  to  well 
soak  the  ground,  and  unless  we  get  more  soon 
the  tubers  generally  will  be  much  smaller  than 
usual.  In  many  cases  the  rain  came  too  late  to 
benefit  early  and  second  early  varieties ;  in  fart, 
it  has  done  more  harm  than  good,  as  where  left 
undisturbed  they  commenced  growing  again,  and 
two  crops  of  tubers  together  is  almost  worse  than 
disease,  as  they  cannot  be  separated  ;  nor  are  they 
really  tit  to  eat.  Our  plan,  and  one  which  others 
should  also  adopt,  is  to  anticipate  the  second 
growth,  either  by  lifting  or  storing  at  once,  or  by 
drawing  up  the  haulm — the  former  preferably, 
as,  if  they  have  already  started,  drawing  up  the 
haulm  may  not  completely  check  the  tendency  to 
grow  again.  The  worst  offender  in  this  respect  is 
the  Edgcote  Purple.  On  examining  the  row.s  of 
this  variety  about  three  days  after  the  rainfall  on 
July  12,  we  found  that  the  majority  of  the  tubers 
had  already  sprouted  badly.  In  the  southern 
and  midland  counties  I  should  say  all  early  and 
second  early  Potatoes  may  now  be  safely  lifted 
and  stored  for  future  use,  as  they  are  sufficiently 
ripe,  and  if  left  on  the  ground  are  both  liable  to 
become  diseased  and  to  form  a  second  growth. 
According  to  my  experience.  Potatoes  never  were 
better  in  quality  ;  even  the  soapy  American  va- 
rieties, including  the  old  Early  Rose,  which  some 
of  the  cottagers  still  cultivate,  are  fit  to  eat.  Par- 
ticularly good  are  the  A.shleafs,  and  on  the  whole 
these  are  the  most  profitable  ;  we  have  this  season 
some  of  them  even  larger  than  we  care  to  send  to 
table,  and  all  of  them  are  cropping  heavil}'. 
Where  garden  ground  is  of  limited  e.ttent  growers 
will  do  well  to  plant  the  Ashleaf  varieties  exten- 
sively ;  they  require  but  little  space,  mature  early, 
and  keep  well.  We  have  had  them  of  excellent 
([uality  at  midwinter,  and  so  convinced  are  we  of 
their  superiority  that  each  season  a  larger  piece 
of  ground  is  planted  with  them  than  previously. 
True,  they  are  more  liable  to  disease  than  sorts 
with  stronger  haulms,  but  it  frequently  lia]>pens 
that  they  are  ready  for  lifting  before  disease 
makes  much  progress.  By  early  lifting  we  avoid 
the  evil,  and  the  ground  is  ready  for  being  planted 
with  Strawberrie.^,  Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  winter 
greens,  or  for  being  sown  with  Turnips,  Spinach, 
Endive,  Lettuces,  and  other  i|uick-growing  vege- 
tables. 

Home-grown  seed  best. — Many  advocate  a 
change  of  seed,  and  in  the  case  of  the  rounds 
and  late  sorts  genei'ally  it  may  be  an  advantage, 
but  I  much  prefer  to  save  ni}'  own  fets  of  tlie 
Ashleafs,  as  well  as  of  Lapstone  Ividney  and 
any  sorts  resembling  that  good  old  Potato. 
Trade  growers  necessarily  store  in  large  heaps. 


and  consecpiently  the  valuable  first  sprouts  are 
spoiled,  or  if  stored  thinly  they  cannot,  or  do 
not,  attempt  to  preserve  the  sprouts  when  pack- 
ing the  tubers.  We  always  try  to  plant  the 
kidneys  just  named  with  the  strong  central 
sprout  intact,  all  others  being  rubbed  oft",  and  if 
this  is  not  injured  by  frost  an  early  and  extra 
good  crop  is  tlie  result,  while  if  damaged  by  frost 
it  yet  recovers,  though  a  lighter  crop  is  the 
consequence  ;  thi.s,  however,  is  superior  to  that 
obtained  by  planting  sproutless  and  previously 
weakened  sets.  My  advice,  therefore,  is  to  save 
as  many  of  the  medium-sized  tubers  of  the 
Ashleafs  as  can  possibly  be  spared,  or  if  these  be 
scarce  to  buy  at  once  while  they  are  yet  cheap 
and  plentiful,  and  to  store  them  thinly  in  boxes 
or  on  shelves  in  a  light  airy  shed  or  room.  No 
attempt  to  green  them  by  laying  them  on  the 
open  ground  for  a  few  days  should  be  made,  as  if 
disease  is  at  all  prevalent  it  may  affect  them, 
and,  besides,  nothing  is  gained  by  greening  sets. 
If  the  old  Ashleaf  can  be  procured,  that  is  the 
best  for  frames  and  early  borders,  and  this  season 
it  has  been  remarkably  gnod  both  as  regards 
weight  and  quality,  but  this  good  old  sort  is  not 
fit  lor  use  long  after  it  is  lifted.  The  next  best 
for  frames,  warm  borders,  and  open  quarters  is 
Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  and  of  this  well- 
known  sort  we  have  lifted  six  sacks  of  tubers  for 
use  and  seed  purposes.  Myatt's  Ashleaf  is 
usually  a  heavier  cropper  than  the  last  named, 
but  this  season  the  tubers  are  somewhat  smaller. 
They  are,  however,  still  quite  large  enough,  as 
we  always  prefer  medium-sized  tubers  of  any 
variety  to  large  ones,  unless  they  are  to  be 
baked.  If  the  true  Myatt's  Ashleaf  is  obtained 
it  is  sure  to  give  .satisfaction  ;  both  this  and  the 
old  Ashleaf  have  been  cultivated  in  a  large 
garden  near  here  without  a  change  of  seed  for 
fourteen  years,  and  the  crops  are  as  heavy  and 
good  as  ever.  According  to  my  experience, 
Mona's  Pride  and  Veitch's  Improved  are 
synonymous,  but  an  experienced  cultivator 
assures  me  that  they  are  quite  distinct.  Mona's 
Pride  is  a  great  favourite  with  him.  Of  early 
rounds  I  prefer  Eirly  Border  ;  this  forms  but 
little  haulm,  and  produces  a  good  crop  of  hand- 
some tubers  of  exctUent  quality.  Sutton's  Early 
Regent,  as  a  successional  variety,  is  also  worth 
cultivating,  as  it  matures  early  and  the  tubers 
are  of  extra  good  quality.  The  Dean,  a  round 
purple-skinned  kind,  grown  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  is  cropping  heavily,  and  the  tubers 
are  very  handsome.  Amongst  new  sorts  it  is 
one  of  the  nmst  promising,  and  if  it  proves  of 
good  quality  it  should  be  grown  extensively. 
The  well-known  Reading  Russet  has  also  dune 
remarkably  well,  and  we  have  abundance  ot 
handsome  tubers  of  it  fit  for  exhibition.  Lap- 
stone,  Cosmopolitan,  Welford  Park,  and  Wood- 
stock Kidneys  are  all  clean  and  good  this  season, 
and  if  our  later  sorts  turn  out  equally  well  we 
shall  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

Successional  crops. — Our  late  varieties  of 
Potatoes  are  cultivated  principally  outside  the 
walls,  and  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  all  sorts 
of  game  and  vermin  ;  only  the  early  and  second 
early  sorts  occupy  ground  that  has  to  be  cropped 
a  second  time  in  the  same  season.  The  Ashleafs 
are  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  between  some  of 
the  rows  are  planted  Broccoli  of  different  sorts, 
while  the  stronger  growers  just  mentioned  are 
given  another  6  inches  between  the  rows.  Be- 
tween the  latter  also  we  plant  winter  produce, 
principally  Broccoli,  and  directly  the  Potatoes 
are  lifted,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  the  Broccoli  re- 
ceive a  soaking  of  water  (liquid  manure  might 
be  given  with  advantage  on  poorer  ground  than 
ours),  and  they  are  then  heavily  moulded  up, 
which  serves  to  preserve  the  moisture  and  to 
steady  the  plants.     Then,  as  the  Broccoli  do  not 


retjuire  all  the  space,  the  ground  previously 
occupied  by  Potatoes  is  planted  with  a  row  ot 
either  early  Savoys  or  Coleworts.  These,  as  well 
as  the  Broccoli,  derive  much  benefit  from  a 
sprinkling  of  superphosphate,  which  was  given 
to  the  Potatoes  when  planted,  and  which  has  not 
been  much  exhausted.  Our  successional  crops 
are  really  of  more  value  than  the  Potatoes,  but 
they  take  more  out  of  the  ground,  and  this  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are  anxious 
to  maintain  their  garden  in  a  fertile,  and  there- 
fore profitable,  state.  Where  it  is  intended  to 
follow  early  Potatoes  with  a  new  Strawberry 
plantation,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  level  the 
ground  as  the  crops  are  lifted,  breaking  it  up 
finely  and  clearing  off  all  rubbish.  Then  if  the 
ground  is  well  trampled,  shallow  drills  can  be 
drawn,  which  may  be  filled  with  water  if  the 
ground  is  dry  and  "nubbly,"  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  the  plants  may  be  planted  firmly 
and  properly.  This  will  be  found  a  better  plan 
than  manuring  and  deep  digging  at  this  time  of 
year,  as  wdiat  manure  the  Strawberries  eventually 
require  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  mulchings 
and  top -dressings.  Ground  just  cleared  of 
Potatoes  is  usually  very  dry,  and  when  sown 
with  seeds  of  Turnips,  Lettuces,  Endive,  and 
Spinach,  much  time  will  be  gained  by  well 
watering  the  drills  prior  to  .sowing  the  seed. 
This  insures  a  good  even  start,  and  is  much 
preferable  to  watering  after  the  seed  is  covered. 
Somerset.  W.  I.  JI. 


WINTER  SPINACH. 

Next  to  a  good  breadth  of  Brussels  Sprouts  for 
furnishing  a  supply  of  green  vegetables  during 
winter  is  a  corresponding  space  devoted  to  winter 
Spinach.  For  this  an  open  position  is  desirable, 
as  drip  from  trees  is  very  injurious  to  it  in  winter; 
a  moderately  rich  and  deeply  moved  soil  is  also 
essential.  In  naturally  retentive  soils  it  is  desir- 
able that  means  should  be  provided  for  allowing 
surface  water  to  get  freely  away,  for  ground 
under  Spinach  is  necessarily  much  trodden  upon 
in  all  weathers,  and  if  very  moist  it  becomes 
pasty  and  unfit  for  root  growth.  In  the  early 
part  of  my  experience  I  used  to  sow  my  winter 
Spinach  in  drills  1  foot  apart,  but  in  strong  ground 
I  found  that  width  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  leaves 
extended  on  each  side  of  the  rows  so  far  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  between  them  without 
injury,  which,  in  winter  when  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing slowly,  is  a  loss.  When,  too,  the  rows  are  so 
close  together  the  leaves  have  not  room  to  grow- 
so  large  as  they  would  otherwise  do,  and  at  any 
time  one  large  thick  leaf  is  better  than  two  small 
ones.  I  now  place  the  drills  l(j  inches  or  IS  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  character  of  the  ground, 
and  I  get  more  satisfactory  crops  every  way. 
With  regard  to  the  time  of  sowing,  there  should 
no  doubt  be  a  difference  between  the  north  and 
south  of  the  kingdom.  For  the  latter  the  I"2tli  of 
August  is  the  old-fashioned  date,  but  I  need 
hardly  say  that  a  few  days  either  way — before  or 
after — do  not  make  much  difference,  and  no  doubt 
a  week  earlier  than  the  date  just  given  would 
best  suit  the  north.  From  experience  I  am  satis- 
fied that  where  there  is  a  large  demand  it  is  best 
to  have  two  sowings,  one  a  week  later  than  the 
other,  the  first  in  the  open  quarters  and  the  other 
on  a  border  facing  the  west.  That  in  open 
quarters  should  be  the  first  to  be  used,  while  that 
on  the  border  should  be  reserved  for  use  early  in 
spring.  I  like  a  reserve  in  a  sheltered  place  ; 
although  frost  does  not,  as  a  rule,  injure  the 
plants  the  cold  north  and  east  winds  do,  and  often 
so  wither  up  the  leaves  as  to  render  them  use- 
less. A  border  facing  the  west  and  sheltered  by 
a  good  wall  will  often  furnish  a  supply  of  Spinach 
when  there  is  not  a  green  leaf  on  more  exposed 
plants.  If  gi'ound  on  which  it  is  to  be  put  has 
been  recently  dug  u|)  it  is  best  to  tread  the  surface 
along  the  lines  where  the  rows  are  to  be  in  order 
to  firm  the  soil,  as  if  the  surface  is  loose  and  the 
weather  dry   the   seed    would   be    long  in    gee-  ' 
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minatin?.  The  plants  should  be  thinned  as  soon 
as  tliey  are  large  enough  to  liandle.  I  like  them 
to  stand  (i  inches  apart.  In  gardens  in  which 
wireworra  is  troublesome  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow 
a  little  soot  along  the  bottom  of  the  drill  before 
the  seed  is  put  in.  If  soot  does  not  drive  them 
away  altogether  it  at  least  checks  their  attacks. 
The  variety  of  Spinaeli  with  prickly  seed  is 
supposed  to  be  the  hardiest ;  I  have,  however, 
tried  both  that  and  the  round-seeded  sort,  and  I 
have  not  found  any  ditl'erence  between  them. 

J.  C.  C. 

TOMATOES  AS  CORDON'S. 
After  trying  various  plans  witli  Tomatoes,  I  am 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  single  stem,  or  cordon, 
which  does  away  with  the  growth  of  useless  wood 
and  leaves,  and  thus  concentrates  the  energies  of 
the  plant  on  the  crop.  If  all  side  shoots  are  kept 
cut  out  directly  they  are  large  enough  to  get  hold 
of,  nothing  is  left  but  stout  single  stems  clothed 
with  large  leaves  from  base  to  summit ;  after 
these  stems  attain  a  height  of  about  '2  feet  they 
cease  to  grow  rapidly,  but  make  very  short  joints, 
at  each  of  which  there  are  bunches  of  flowers,  so 
that  thei-e  is  no  ditticulty  about  getting  the 
requisite  quantity  of  fruit.  Few  crops  are  more 
easily  grown  than  Tomatoes,  whit'h  come  in  well 
for  tilling  up  i^lass  structures  that  may  not  at  the 
moment  be  required  for  other  purposes.  Our  plan 
is  to  sow  the  seed  in  February,  and  to  grow  the 
young  plants  on  in  a  genial  temperature  until 
they  are  in  U-inch  or  Tinch  pots  and  beginning  to 
set  their  fruit.  We  then  till  boxes  of  any  kind 
witli  rich  soil,  and,  after  making  the  drainage 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  sutliciently  large  for 
the  roots  to  pass  readily  through,  we  plunge  the 
pots  half  way  into  the  soil,  and  by  this  means  can 
g-it  a  good  crop  on  stages,  or  in  any  position  where 
it  is  not  possible  to  plant  out  in  regular  borders. 
I;  matters  not  what  the  receptacle  into  which  they 
are  plunged  is  so  long  as  a  good  rooting  ground 
can  be  provided  for  them.  We  have  a  double  row 
of  huge  plants  in  7-incli  pots,  rooting  through  into 
large  flat  baskets  tilled  with  rich  .soil,  and  as  a  catch 
crop  I  do  not  know  of  anything  so  useful.  We  have 
several  varieties,  both  new  and  old,  but  the  main 
thing  is  to  get  a  good  large,  smooth  Tomato  with- 
out the  deep  furrows  so  conspicuous  in  the  im- 
ported kinds,  and  in  this  respect  we  do  not  find 
many  to  excel  a  good  selection  of  the  old  smooth 
Red.  It  is  good  in  colour,  and  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired as  regards  quality  when  well  grown.  Toma- 
toes are  not  usually  ditficult  subjects  to  keep  free 
from  insect  pests,  but  a  sharp  look  out  should  be 
kept  to  check  the  first  symptoms  of  aphides,  as  it 
is  surprising  how  soon  they  disfigure  the  young 
fruit  if  they  happ-n  to  get  established  on  the 
plants  while  the  fruit  is  small  and  tender.  "Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,"  and,  therefore,  slight 
fumigations  should  be  given  before  any  fly  is 
visible.  We  find  liquid  manure  from  the  stable  or 
cow  house  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  safest  stimu- 
lants that  can  be  given  for  increasing  the  weight 
of  the  crop  ;  failing  this,  a  siirinkle  of  guano  or 
of  any  highly  concentrated  manure  sold  in  a 
powdered  state,  and  watered  in,  will  be  of  much 
benefit.  As  regards  water.  Tomatoes  like  an  un- 
limited supply  during  bright  weather.  Of  new 
sorts  that  promise  well  may  be  mentioned  Earliest 
of  All.  Tliis  crops  well  under  glass,  and  it  is  also 
said  to  be  exceptionally  well  suited  for  open-air 
culture,  but  of  this  it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak 
Uosport.  J.  t!Ro(.ni. 


Peas,  old  and  new. — I  am  this  year  growing 
amongst  other  Peas  some  Champion  of  England.  It 
is  not  long  since  this  Pea  ranked  amongst  the  best 
and  most  popular.  Now  it  is  seliloui  giowD,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  compare 
its  pods  with  those  of  the  newer  sorts.  It  is  as 
prolific  as  the  best  as  far  as  number  of  pods  is  con- 
cerned, but  we  want  bulk  as  well  as  number  now-a- 
days,  hence  in  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Proiigy,  Giant  Marrow,  President  Garfield,  Reading 
Giant,  .and  other  tall  Peas  we  find  in  addition  to 
fair  quality  in  some  really  excellent  quality  in  others, 
all  having  fine  pods.      Duke   of   Albany   has   been 


shown  on  several  occasions  in  very  fine  form,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  first  rate  Pea.  Mr.  Eckford  has  re- 
recently  come  to  the  front  as  a  Pea  raiser,  and  has 
produced  some  fine  kinds,  both  tall  and  dwarf.  Mr. 
Laxton  has  given  us  quantities,  good  and  otherwise  ; 
and  Mr.  Culverwell  some  superb  Peas;  therefore, 
there  is  no  lack  of  sorts  ditficult  to  excel,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  all  Pea  growers  will  say  that  for  all  par- 
poses  their  pods  are  big  enough  ;  indeed,  if  varied  at 
all,  they  may  he  if  longer  rather  thinner,  as  big  Peas 
in  the  pods  are  not  desirable.  It  is  strange  that  in 
the  matter  of  first  early  kiuds  for  general  cultivation 
we  should  have  made  so  little  progress.  I  find  that 
market  growers  who  have  tried  the  later  novelties 
all  complain  that  the  pods  are  too  small,  and  that 
none  are  so  good  as  a  well-selected  stock  of  Sangster's 
Xo.  1  for  their  purpose.  It  is  of  little  use  to  provide 
small  poddei  Peas  of  which  so  many  are  required  to 
fill  the  bushel.— A.  D. 


WASTE  OF  GARDEN  PRODUCE. 

At  the  present  time,  when  things  are  ripening  off 
so  rapidly  in  the  kitchen  garden,  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  our  readers  of  a  fact  to  which  we  have 
before  drawn  their  attention  —that  is,  the  great 
loss  of  vegetable  produce  in  its  best  state,  owing 
to  our  habit  of  not  cutting  things  when  they  are 
ready.  We  think  people  would  be  surprised  If 
they  knew  the  amount  of  loss  that  takes  place 
owing  to  this.  Even  in  the  small  gardens  of  poor 
people  one  sees  lines  of  Peas  and  other  valuable 
produce  allowed  to  ripen  otf  and  become  useless. 
It  is  too  often  the  custom  not  to  cut  the  crop 
until  it  is  too  large,  and  inasmuch  as  two  or  three 
hot  days  sulfice  to  make  it  useless  when  it  arrives 
at  that  state,  the  major  part  of  many  crops  is 
often  lost.  The  remetly  is,  we  think,  to  use 
things  generally  in  a  much  younger  state  than  is 
commonly  the  case.  Many  things  are  not  half  so 
good  in  quality  when  allowed  to  get  old  as  when 
young  — l-Uadishes,  Caulifiowers,  Cucumbers,  Peas, 
and  Beans  to  wit.  But  even  this  way  of  using 
things  when  very  young  is  not  enough.  We 
think  that  in  many  cases  the  only  way  out  of  the 
difliculty  is  to  gather  all  the  vegetables  ready, 
whether  they  are  wanted  or  not.  To  merely 
depend  on  the  order  of  the  cook  or  housekeeper 
for  what  is  to  be  gathered  is  a  mistake  ;  she  may 
not  know  what  is  in  the  garden.  No  amount  of 
care  in  urging  on  gardeners  that  things  should  be 
eaten  young  will  suffice.  If  we  wanted  to  eat 
gardeners  or  human  beings,  it  would  be  easy  to 
convince  people  that  three-year-old  babies  were 
more  toothsome  than  old  tough  adults  ;  but  it  is 
extremelj'  ditficult  to  explain  to  them  that  the 
diB'erence  between  young  and  old  vegetables  is 
quite  as  important.  We  have  known  men  lose 
their  places  because  they  would  persist  in  sending 
up  things  when  too  old.  The  whole  thing  is  bound 
up  w-ith  the  ridiculous  false  estimate  as  to  the 
value  of  size  and  ^\eight.  The  best  plan  is  to  lay 
down  a  rule  that  in  summer  time  all  crops  that 
quickly  perish  should  be  gathered  daily,  whether 
wanted  or  not.  In  large  places  it  w  ould  he  well 
worth  while  to  have  a  woman  or  boy  continually 
engaged  in  gathering  the  produce,  which  should 
be  placed  in  some  cool  or  pleasant  place  in  or  near 
the  house,  and  submitted  to  the  cook.  Then, 
after  she  has  taken  all  she  wants  for  the  day's 
supply,  it  will  be  better  to  give  the  rest  away  as 
presents,  or  to  adopt  some  such  mode  of  preserving 
green  vegetables  as  the  Dutch  do,  than  to  let  it 
destroy  itself  in  the  garden.  It  is  not  only  the 
loss  of  the  present  day's  crop  that  is  to  be  deplored 
when  daily  gatherings  are  not  made,  but  there  is 
the  injury  to  the  successions  which  should  follow, 
because,  if  we  allow  vegetables,  such  as  Marrows 
or  Peas,  to  ripen,  there  is  little  left  in  the  plant 
for  the  young  crops.  Readers  who  have  any 
doubts  in  the  matter  could  probably  soon  set 
them  at  rest  by  making  a  few  experiments  in  the 
garden.  — Fivld. 


Tomatoes  for  winter. — This  is  a  good  time  to 
put  in  cuttings  to  make  plants  for  bearing  early 
in  the  new  year,  as  unless  well  attended  to  old 
plants  that  bear  heavily  all  through  the  autumn 


will  be  exhausted  by  Christmas,  and  under  any 
circumstances  I  would  rather  begin  the  year  with 
young  vigorous  uncropped  plants  than  old  ones. 
Insert  the  cuttings,  which  should  be  taken  from 
strong  leading  shoots,  in  small  pots  singly,  using 
light  sandy  .soil,  setting  the  plants  in  a  close 
frame,  and  shading  them  till  rooted.  Shift  them 
into  larger  pots  as  required,  and  keep  them  in  a 
sunny  position  in  the  open  air  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember ;  they  should  then  be  placed  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  and  trained  near,  /.(.,  within  12  inches 
of  the  glass.  During  the  time  when  the  plants 
are  going  through  the  preparatory  stage  in  the 
open  air,  a  stake  should  be  iilaced  to  each  plant, 
as  if  blown  over  and  the  stem  injured  the  growth 
will  be  weakened. — E.  H. 


BUSH  VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

It  is  singular  how  slowly  really  good  things  spread 
amongst  horticulturists,  while  worthless  novel!  iea 
are  found  all  over  the  kingdom  in  a  very  short 
time  after  their  introduction.  This  variety  of 
Marrow  is  not  new  nor  rare,  but  it  is  apparently 
very  little  known.  During  the  past  season  I  have 
received  scores  of  inquiries  as  to  where  it  can  I  e 
procured.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  better 
than  other  Vegetable  Marrows,  but  I  can  safely 
assert  that  it  possesses  qualities  that  commend  it 
for  general  use.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  proved 
it  to  be  the  hardiest  Marrow  I  \\a.\e  grown.  This 
spring  we  have  put  out  plants  of  this  variety,  the 
custard,  the  long  white,  and  the  green  strii^ed ; 
the  nights  were  extremely  cold  and  the  days 
parchingly  dry  ;  consequently  Marrow's  made  slow- 
progress ;  a  good  many,  indeed,  of  the  three  just 
named  died  outright,  and  tlie  rest  looked  more 
dead  than  alive  until  a  sudden  outburst  of  tropical 
weather  infused  fresh  life  into  them;  but  durino- 
the  whole  time  the  Bush  variety  made  steady  pro- 
gress, and  anyone,  even  at  a  distance,  could  tell 
by  its  dark  green  look  that  it  had  withstood  the 
chilly  blasts  much  the  best;  moreover,  as  soon  as 
warm  weather  set  in,  we  had  plenty  of  Bush 
Marrows  fit  to  cut,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before 
fruits  of  the  other  varieties  are  tit  for  use.  Thus 
much  as  to  hardiness,  and  I  find  its  ability  to 
withstand  heat  and  drought  is  just  as  freat. 
Last  season  when  ;ve  had  a  vegetable  famine 
by  reason  of  the  protracted  drought,  Vegetable 
Marrows  were  the  only  things  we  could  get 
at  a  price  to  suit  all-comers,  and  the  Bush 
variety  was  then  brought  prominently  into 
notice  through  great  quantities  of  it  coming 
into  market.  It  is  grown  here  in  the  open  fields 
without  any  ridges  of  manure  or  special  prepara- 
tion, but  simply  jilanted  between  rows  of  early 
Peas  about  4  feet  apart  each  way.  The  Peas 
give  shelter  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and 
when  cleared  away  the  Marrows  soon  form  larf e 
tufts  of  leaves  resembling  at  a  distance  RhubaTb 
clumps.  This  variety  does  not  send  out  runnirg 
shoots;  on  the  contrary,  the  fruit  is  borne  in 
clusters,  lying  in  heaps  around  the  stem  on  short 
stubby  shoots.  For  anyone  desirous  of  growing  a 
full  supply  of  a  good  hardy  vegetable  capable  of 
withstanding  the  trying  character  of  our  fickle 
climate,  I  can  safely  recommend  the  Bush  Marrow. 
For  amateurs  with  limited  convenience  as  regards 
glass  structures,  or  for  growers  for  market,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  vegetables  that 
can  be  grown  fully  exposed  after  the  middle  cf 
ilay  ;  this  season,  however,  those  who  exposed 
ordinary  Custard  or  long  Vegetable  Marrow  be- 
fore the  end  of  June  found  them  to  make  but 
little  progress.  Marrows  of  any  kind  do  not  re- 
quire nearly  so  much  manure  as  is  generally  sup. 
posed  tjhey  do  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  more  fruitful  on 
good  kitchen  garden  soil  than  on  a  manure  hear. 
They  should  be  planted  in  good  soil  and  mulched 
with  half  decayed  manure,  which  keeps  the  roots 
cool  and  moist,  and  helps  the  swelling  crop. 
Gomort.  .1    f'Kn, 


J.  Groo.1i. 


American  Tomatoes.— lu  tlie  account  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Tomato  trial  published  in  The  Garden-  la.^t  week  quite 
ball  tbe  sorts  were  unknown  to  mc.  .'ionic  of  these  at  least 
must  be  good,  judging  by  the  results  of  the  trial.  Would  it 
not  be  worth  while  for  some  of  our  seedsmen  to  introduce 
some  of  the  best  sort.s  there  named  ?— G. 
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MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

HyDRANOEA     PANICrLATA     CiRAN'DIFLORA. — One    of 

the  finest  floral  displays  that  I  have  ever  seen  was 
a  large  houseful  of  this  Hydrangea  in  fine  bloom 
last  May.  The  plants  were  in  li-inch  pots  about 
IS  inches  high,  were  furnished  with  well  developed 
foliage  to  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  canying  from 
two  to  four  large  heads  of  pure  white  blooms.  As 
regards  perfection  of  growth,  each  plant  was  the 
counterpart  of  its  neighbour,  and  the  effect  of  this 
mass  of  white  blossom  was  almost  indescribable. 
This  Hydrangea  is  propagated  from  cuttings  of 
the  partly  ripened  wood,  taken  off  in  August,  and 
inserted  a  dozen  together  in  G-inch  pots  in  sandy 
soil,  placing  them  in  frames  or  in  a  cool  house, 
giving  a  good  bib  of  air  in  the  morning  when 
mild,  and  at  night  in  very  hot  still  weather.  In 
this  way  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings  strilce, 
and  being  wintered  quite  cool  they  are  potted  oil' 
the  following  year  and  grown  along  in  the  open 
air,  becoming  well  established  by  the  autumn  in 
4i-inch  pots.  Early  in  the  year  they  are  pruned 
in  rather  hard,  and  when  they  come  into  growth 
are  shifted.  During  the  early  months  of  the  year 
a  temperature  sufticiently  high  to  keep  them 
moving  is  maintained,  and  when  the  days  increase 
in  length  they  get  from  6o°  to  70°  by  day,  according 
to  the  weather.  At  this  time  and  especially 
when  'developing  their  flower  trusses,  they  re- 
quire abundance  of  water,  and  from  the  time 
the  roots  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots  they 
get  constant  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure. 
Without  this  constant  feeding  such  a  vigorous 
habited  plant  as  this  Hydrangea  could  not  be 
grown  to  such  large  dimensions  in  small  pots. 
Managed  in  this  way,  plants  are  in  fine  bloom 
ready  for  market  by  the  end  of  May.  As  the 
flowers  of  this  Hydrangea  are  very  persistent,  it 
is  not  so  necessary  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
bloom  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  batches  of 
plants  into  heat,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other 
flowering  plants.  If  a  portion  of  the  plants  are 
removed  to  a  cooler  house  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
begin  to  expand,  and  especially  if  they  are  shaded 
from  hot  sun,  the  season  of  blooming  may  in  this 
way  be  extended  over  a  period  of  two  months  or 
more.  Another  mode  of  propagation  is  to  take  the 
tips  of  the  growing  shoots  made  in  warmth  in 
spring.  In  a  good  bottom-heat  these  will  make 
roots  in  the  course  of  a  month,  and  if  they  are 
potted  off  and  grown  along  in  a  genial  tempera- 
ture till  June,  hardening  off  gradually  and  getting 
them  into  the  open  air  about  the  middle  of  that 
month,  they  will  make  nice  plants  by  the  end 
of  the  season.  Good  loam,  with  a  liberal  ad- 
mixture of  rotten  manure,  is  the  most  suitable 
compost,  which  should  be  pressed  in  firmly. 

New  yellow  Carnation. — I  lately  saw  in  a 
large  London  market  garden  a  yellow  Carnation, 
which  has  undoubtedly  a  great  future  as  a  market 
kind.  I  cannot  give  its  name,  as  this  is  kept 
secret ;  but  I  know  that  f.'iO  was  given  for  half 
the  stock,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  supe- 
riority. The  habit  is  good,  the  flowers  are  large 
and  of  a  bright  clear  yellow,  and  it  is  said  to 
bloom  more  freely  and  continuously  than  any 
other  yellow  Carnation  now  in  cultivation.  The 
grower  alluded  to  is  increasing  it  for  the  express 
purpose  of  growing  it  in  pots  for  cut  bloom  for 
Covent  Garden  in  winter.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  yellow  Carnation  has  quite  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  market  growers,  but  this  one  is 
said  to  do  so,  and  to  be  the  very  thing  so  much 
wanted. 

Carrots. — These,  the  dry  weather  notwith- 
standing, look  uncommonly  well.  In  most  of  the 
large  breadths  of  Long  Surrey  Carrots  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Weybridge  and  Byfleet,  in 
Surrey,  the  plants  are  set  out,  and  one  may  go 
over  many  acres  of  them  without  finding  a  tliin 
place.  During  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  a 
welcome  change  in  tlie  weather,  and  refreshing 
rains  have  exercised  their  usual  effect,  and  the 
long  rows  of  tender  green  leafage  have  a  pleasant 
appearance  and  indicate,  by  their  perfect  ver- 
dure, a  crop  of  good  roots.  Nothing  is  more 
wished  for  by  the  grower  of  Carrots  for  market 


at  this  time  of  year  than  good  rains,  as  these 
give  the  young  roots  a  start  which  in  a  short  time 
places  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  grub,  which 
is  their  arch  enemy.  If  the  weather  is  -very  dry 
during  July  the  roots  remain  so  small,  that  a 
single  grub  will  destroy  a  dozen  or  more  of  them 
tlie  course  of  a  week.  Although  the  Carrot  grub 
has  always  been  known,  its  ravages  have  increased 
wonderfully  during  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is 
now  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  a  field  in 
which  two-thirds  of  the  crop  are  destroyed.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  great  loss,  as  the  hoeing  and  thin- 
ning out  of  Carrots  is  a  costly  affair,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  £2  per  acre.  There  is  no  remedy 
known  to  growers  at  present  but  hand-picking, 
which  is,  of  course,  a  tedious  process,  and  is 
performed  by  taking  the  rows  through,  pass- 
ing the  finger  round  the  crown  of  each  plant 
just  underneath  the  soil,  as  it  is  just  at 
the  union  of  the  leaves  with  the  bulb  that 
the  grub  makes  its  attack ;  did  it  work  from 
the  point  of  the  roots  upwards,  there  would  be  no 
means  of  grappling  with  it.  At  one  time  Carrots 
were  "  cut  out"  to  nearly  6  inches  apart :  now  they 
are  left  very  much  thicker,  so  as  to  allow  for 
loses ;  and  some  growers  endeavour  to  make  sure 
by  not  thinning  out  at  all,  merely  going  along  and 
pulling  the  weeds  out  of  the  rows  after  they  have 
been  "flat  hoed."  The  roots  do  not,  of  course, 
come  so  large  as  when  each  plant  gets  more  space ; 
but  better  a  crop  of  small  roots  than  none  at  all. 
Moreover,  big,  long  Carrots  do  not  take  the  fancy 
so  much  as  formerly  in  the  London  markets.  A 
few  years  a^o  it  was  useless  to  take  anything  but 
long,  straight,  bright-coloured  roots  into  London ; 
now  consumers  have  found  that  the  eye  may  be 
gratified  at  the  expense  of  the  taste,  smaller  kinds, 
such  as  the  Intermediate,  being  of  laetter  quality. 
Peas. — Pea  culture  this  year  is  not  likely  to 
have  proved  satisfactory  to  market  growers.  The 
inclement  winter  was  against  the  early  sowings, 
the  majority  of  which  were  complete  failures, 
owing  to  the  melting  snow,  which  kept  the  soil 
in  a  sodden  condition  during  the  first  two  months 
of  the  year.  When  Peas  are  once  through  the  soil 
they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves;  it  is  just 
when  they  are  swelling  that  they  are  in  danger,  a 
period  of  cold ,  very  damp  weather  at  that  critical 
time  being  fatal.  The  unusually  unfavourable 
weather  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  season 
back  quite  three  weeks,  and  it  is  probable  that  for 
many  years  London  has  not  been  so  badly  sup- 
plied witli  Peas  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the 
end  of  June  as  this  year.  Those  who  happened 
to  sow  later  were  this  year  better  off,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  buyers  for  moderately  well- 
cropped  breadths  at  £7  per  acre.  The  Peas 
which  supply  the  London  market  are  partly 
grown  by  market  growers  and  partly  by  agri- 
culturists, wlio  do  not  market  them,  but  sell 
to  the  middlemen,  who  furnish  the  pickers  or 
"  podders,"  as  they  are  called.  As  times  go,  the 
price  above  named  maybe  considered  to  be  good,  as 
the  vendor  has  the  haulm  left,  which  makes  good 
feed  in  winter  for  the  cattle.  A  Pea  crop  at  from 
£0  to  £8  per  acre  will  certainly  pay  better  than 
any  Corn  crop  that  can  be  grown  at  the  present 
time,  although  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Peas  are  an  uncertain  crop.  Still,  if  a  Pea  crop 
fails  there  is  always  time  to  get  in  some  Turnips 
or  Swedes,  so  that  the  season  need  not  be  lost. 
The  hot,  dry  weather  of  late  has  been  against  late 
Peas,  which  are  likely  to  be  scarce.  During  the 
last  year  or  two  a  considerable  quantity  of  late 
Peas  has  come  into  London  from  the  northern 
counties,  principally  from  Yorkshire.  Last  year 
on  one  day  500  bushels  came  into  Covent  Garden 
from  there.  It  is  useless  sowing  late  Peas  on  any 
other  than  good  holding  ground  ;  in  light  soils 
they  go  off'  before  they  can  turn  in.         J.  C.  B. 

Paris  Daisies.— I  grew  this  spring  plants  of  Etoile 
dOr  in  4-inch  pnts  is  inches  through,  and  they  carried  con- 
tinur.usly  fur  tln-ce  months  from  two  to  three  dozen  good 
blooms,  and  from  a  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot  I  should  think  that 
I  cut  during  winter  and  spring  nearly  500  good  blooms.  I 
may  add  too  that  the  colour  of  this  variety  much  depends  on 
the  culture  and  feeding  which  it  gets.  Starved  plants  give 
pale  atr.aw-coloured  blossoms,  but  in  the  case  of  liberally 
grown  specimens  they  become  almost  golden. — J.  C.  B. 
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HOW  I  MANAGED  MY  ESTATE.* 

Thi.s  is  a  more  than  ordinarily  useful  little  book, 
and  one  which  deals  with  many  things  likely 
to  interest  our  readers ;  the  author  seems  to 
understand  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  the 
only  fault  that  we  can  find  with  the  book  is, 
that  there  is  not  nearly  enough  of  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  use  of  what  printers  call 
"  bumping  out  "  and  of  large  type,  it  is  only  a 
small  book,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a 
hundred  pages,  in  which  many  subjects  that 
would  prove  useful  to  country  people  are  left 
untouched.  The  author  seems  to  have  done 
very  well  with  his  estate  after  improving  it  for 
some  years  ;  but  this,  in  times  when  estates 
generally  are  going  down  in  value,  is  doubt- 
less a  matter  of  luck.  He  was  fortunate  in 
getting  a  good  price  for  his  timber  and  in  making 
things  pay.  We  quote  the  chapter  on  timber 
as  a  sample  of  his  work. 

There  are  three  principal  points  to  be  regarded  in 
the  management  of  the  large  timber  of  an  estate — 
ornament,  profit,  and  the  way  in  which  it  aflects  the 
profit  of  underwoods  ;  and  as  my  timber  was  thick 
where  it  should  have  been  thin,  and  thin  where  it 
should  have  been  thick,  I  was  compelled  to  consider 
these  points  well.  The  planting  of  thin  wood  for 
timber  is  involved  in  planting  up  the  underwoods  ; 
the  healthiest  young  trees  being  left,  when  the  first 
crop  of  underwood  is  cut,  at  intervals  of  from  20  feet 
to  25  feet  apart.  The  relative  values  of  tiinber  and 
underwood  differ  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  Hop-growing  counties  like  Sussex  the 
underwoods  are  of  more  consequence  than  the  timber ; 
and,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  the  Sussex  woods  do  not  bear 
much  more  timber  than  is  necessary  to  make  them  look 
like  woods.  Nothing  could  look  more  rich  and  beautiful 
than  my  woods,  yet  the  large  timber  averaged  only 
about  £24  an  acre.  An  acre  of  land,  however,  under 
the  best  circumstances  of  soil  and  aspect,  and  if 
planted  all  at  once  and  kept  duly  thinned,  ought 
to  carry  eighty  Oak  trees,  worth  £10  each,  at  the 
end  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  crop  would  be  worth  £800. 

Such  crops  have  been  in  England  ;  but  they  will 
probably  never  be  again,  for  no  one  in  his  senses 
would  dream,  in  a  state  of  political  instability  like 
ours,  of  planting  any  of  lis  land  in  this  way.  Oak 
timber  is,  indeed,  quickly  disappearing,  and  fast- 
growing  "  soft  wood  "  taking  its  place.  An  Oak  tree 
which  at  fifty  years  might  be  worth  £10  is  probably 
not  worth  above  a  shilling  at  twenty;  but  Fir  poles 
are  useful  at  all  stages  of  their  growth.  People  in 
general  do  not  know  how  quickly  the  destruction 
of  Oak  is  going  on,  for  th-;  reasons  I  have  just 
noted  ;  theie  is  little  difference  in  extfrnal  appear- 
ance bftween  an  Oak  wood  worth  £2 1  an  acre  and 
one  worth  £800. 

Sussex  Oak  rarely  grows  large,  but  in  quality  it 
is  the  finest  in  England.  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
Sussex  Oak  ^o  large  as  one  which  grew  on  m}'  ground. 
It  was  13  feet  round;  but  this  would  not  be  a  great 
size  in  some  parts  of  the  countiy.  Not  only  is 
Sussex  Oak  exceedingly  soimd  and  hard,  but  it  is 
fast-growing  during  the  comparatively  brief  peiiod 
it  takes  to  ripen  in  this  county.  I  felled  one  Oak 
which  was  more  than  7  feet  round  at  5  feet  from 
the  earth,  and  there  were  only  thirty-five  rings  of 
annual  growth  in  it;  two  or  three  of  these  lings 
indicating  a  growth  of  more  than  2  inches  in  the 
diameter  of  the  tree  in  one  year.  In  some  years  the 
growth  of  timber,  as  tested  thus  by  the  tings,  is  three 
or  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  others. 

Very  interesting  statistics,  concerning  the  growth 
of  timber  and  its  relation  to  weather  and  soil  and 
other  condition",  might  be  arrived  at  by  the  simple 
method  of  collecting  and  polishing  discs  out  of  the 
trunks  of  various  trees,  dating  the  rings  and  com- 
paring thair  breadth  with  the  meteorological  records 
of    each  year.     For    aught   that  I    know,  this  may 
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have  been  done  in  GernianV)  where  woodcraft  is  a 
science  ;  but  I  liave  never  heard  of  its  having  been 
even  suggested. 

The  action  of  Ivy  in  diminishing  the  size  of  timber 
is  very  great.  A  lieavily  Ivy-bound  Oak  loses  about 
one-third  of  its  natural  power  of  e.xpansion.  Few 
woodreevcs  attend  to  this.  I  did  so  myself,  going 
through  the  woods  with  a  bill-hook  and  chopping 
through  the  Ivy-stems  carefully,  so  that  the  bark 
of  the  tree  should  not  suffer,  as  I  found  it  often  did 
when  I  left  this  work  to  others. 

Another  work  I  found  it  expedient  to  take  into  my 
own  hands  was  the  measuring  of  the  timber.  The 
usual  way,  I  found,  was  for  the  woodreeve  or  bailiff 
and  the  timber  merchant  to  go  over  the  timber 
together,  the  merchant  measuring  the  "girth"  with 
his  own  string,  and  the  bailiff  taking  note  of  the 
size  and  markiEg  the  trees.  In  selling  some  timber, 
I  myself  accompanied  ihe  party,  and  observed  that 
there  were  several  disadvantages  in  this  plan.  The 
merchant's  measuring  string  was  an  old  and  very 
much  frayed  cord,  which  would  stretch  2  inches  or 
S  inches  in  as  many  feet  if  tightened  strongly  ;  as 
I  fancied  that  it  was  when  applied  to  the  tree,  but 
not  when  applied  to  the  measuring  r  d  or  line. 
Again,  there  was  generally  a  dispute  about  the 
ipiantity  of  timber  in  the  'head"  of  the  tree— that 
is  to  say,  above  the  point  at  which  the  "girth"  of 
the  trunk  i^  seriously  diminished  by  the  departure 
of  the  first  Large  branch.  This  part  of  the  tree, 
which  often  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  whole  contents,  is  always  meas\ired  by  sight  ; 
and  the  eyes  of  the  merchant  generally  saw  less 
thnber  than  those  of  the  baililf  did.  So  I  resolved  to 
dispense,  in  measuring  and  setting  value  on  the  timber, 
alike  with  bailiff  an.l  merchant.  I  went  through  the 
woods  with  someone  to  hold  my  measuring  rod — a 
lath  of  1  S  feet  or  in  feet  long,  used  to  ascertain  the 
height  of  tl]e  main  trunk  when  it  is  above  reach  — 
and  the  little  .sliding-rule  whicli  gives  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  tree  from  the  measure  of  tlie  circum- 
ference; marked  the  trees,  put  the  numbers  and  sizes 
in  my  note-book,  set  my  own  price  upon  them,  and 
found  that  I  had  never  any  difficulty  in  getting  it. 

Not  only  did  I  thus  sell  the  timber  at  my  own 
measurement,  but  I  found  that,  somehow  or  other, 
timber-buyers  would  always  give  me  some  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  more  than  they  gave  to  big  proprietors 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  left  the  transaction  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  their  reeves.  I  never  had  any  per- 
sonal haggling  or  any  other  direct  communication 
with  buyers.  I  gave  my  bailiff  njy  notes  of  measure- 
ment and  price,  and  the  mercliant  took  or  i-efused 
the  offer  as  pleased  him  best.  The  price  ..f  standing 
Oak  at  the  time  I  am  writing  of  was  about  3s.  tid.  a 
foot,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  less  now;  not,  probably, 
through  any  legitimate  fall  in  its  value,  but  througli 
a  better  understanding — such  as  now  prevails  among 
butchers— between  the  purchasers  of  timber. 

A  ripe  Sussex  Oak  seldom  exceeds  in  its  contents  a 
"load  "  of  50  cubic  feet.  By  the  time  it  has  reached 
that  size,  in  my  part  of  tlie  county  at  least,  of  which 
the  substratum  is  the  "  Hastings  sandstone,"  its  roots 
are  conmionly  checked  and  probibly  more  or  less 
poisc.ned  by  the  "iron  pan,"  wbich  usually  intervenes 
between  the  soil  and  the  rock.  An  intelligent  and 
somewhat  practised  eye  is  required  to  decide  upon  the 
fitness  of  an  Oak  for  felling.  A  tree  with  only  10  feet 
of  timber  in  it  may  have  quite  done  growing,  while 
another  of  five  times  the  contents  may  be  putting  on 
a  great  bulk  of  wood  every  season. 

A  "  ripe  "  tree  has  always  a  "  stodgy  "  appearance, 
especially  about  the  topmost  branches,  among  which 
small  leaHess  twigs  will  begin  to  show  themselves.  If 
the  work  of  selecting  trees  for  felling  bs  left  to  sub- 
ordinates, the  biggest,  not  th"?  ripest,  trees  will  gene- 
rally be  chosen.  "But  this  involves  very  Eeriousloss ; 
for  the  larger  a  tree  is  the  more  wot>d  it  will  put  oii 
every  year,  if  it  is  still  "  growing  ;  "  and,  since  an 
Oak  IS  usually  not  timber  at  all  uutil  it  is  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  old,  every  additional  year's  growth, 
up  to  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  its  age,  ought  to  be 
reckoned  as  containing  two  years  of  its  entire 
increase. 

Another  point  requiring  the  eye  of  the  master  is 
tlie   thinning   of    trees   when   thev  stand  too    close 


together  for  free  growth.  I  found  this  a  serious 
problem  sometimes.  There  were  belts  of  Scoth  Firs, 
Spruce  and  Inarch  extending  for  about  half  a  mile  on 
either  side  of  the  high  road.  They  had  been  planted 
about  fifty  years  before  I  came  into  possession,  and 
had  never  been  properly  thinned.  Th'-y  had  there- 
fore run  up  to  a  great  htiglit,  but  three  out  of  four 
of  them  were  fit  only  for  scaffolJ-poles.  The  stronger 
trees  would  have  still  grown  into  good  bulk  had  it 
been  safe  to  thin  them  ;  but  I  found  it  best  to  leave 
them  alime,  for  I  had  quite  ruined  a  two-acre  planta- 
tion of  similar  trees  by  the  attempt.  The  mass  of 
tall  thin  trees  was  able  to  resist  the  south-westerly 
storms  only  so  long  as  it  stood  against  them  altogether. 
As  soon  as  I  had  removed  a  few  of  the  trees  from  one 
comer,  the  wind  got  in  amongst  the  rest  ;  and  the 
whiile  plantation  had  to  be  felled,  much  to  the  dis- 
figurement of  that  part  of  the  estate  and  of  the  view 
from  the  house. 

There  are  comparatively  very  few  well-timbered 
woods  in  .Sussex.  1  hey  are  commonly  either  griev- 
ously under-timbered  or  as  grievously  over-timbered. 
( ine  healthy  tree,  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  standing  with 
a  dear  space  of  'J.'i  feet  about  it,  will  probably  be  worth 
ten  times  as  much  as  ten  trees  growing  together 
upon  an  equal  area.  When  a  public  road  runs  through 
an  estate,  it  is  a  considerable  point  of  economy  as  well 
as  beauty  that  belts  of  timber  shou'd  run  alongside 
of  it.  The  trees  throw  their  roots  to  the  centre  of 
the  road,  and  utilise  the  ground  as  iffectually  as 
if  it  formed  part  of  the  estate.  A  mile  of  road 
means  probably  five  acres  of  land,  and  these  may 
be  considered  as  being  practically  added  to  the  pro- 
perty by  timber  so  planted.  I  acted  upon  this  con- 
sideration in  my  planting  operations.  A  stream,  like 
a  road,  may  be  made  very  producti\e  in  timber.  The 
white  Fojilar  fells  at  a  high  jirice,  and  grows  at  a 
wonderful  r.ate  in  good  soil  and  near  a  .stream  in  a 
sheltered  position.  I  sold  one  only  thirty-five  years 
old  for  £10,  but  I  did  not  plant  any,  becau.se  they 
spoil  the  look  of  the  adjacent  timber,  soon  over- 
topping and  dwarfing  all  other  trees  with  their  great 
sparse-leaved  grey  heads. 

Grubbing  timber  is  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  management  of  a  heavily  wooded 
estate — especially  at  this  time,  when  everything  tends 
to  render  the  retention  of  woods  immediatelv  un 
proBtable,  and  we  see  grubbing  operations  going  on 
every w  here  on  a  large  scale.  'I'he  process  will  not 
improbably,  and  at  no  dist.rnt  period,  end  in  practi- 
cally denuding  Kogland  of  its  woods,  and  in  changing 
its  climate  very  much  for  the  worse,  as  has  already 
happened  in  large  tracts  of  Spain  and  other  countries 
— tracts  which  have  been  converted  into  deserts  by 
the  lo.=s  of  the  moisture-absorbing  and  moisture- 
supplyicg  power  of  forests. 

This  fat.al  wood-destroying  process  received  a  strong 
impulse  from  the  strange  and  most  ignorant  legisla- 
tion in  the  matter  of  woodlands  some  dozen  years  ago. 
I  remember  well  the  character  of  the  debate,  though 
I  do  not  remember  the  year  of  it.  It  ended  in  rating 
woodlands — which,  for  good  reasons,  had  not  been 
rated  before — at  the  agricultural  \alue  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent land  which  was  under  culture.  Had  a 
single  sensible  woodreeve  been  among  the  members, 
he  could  have  turned  the  debate.  He  could  have 
told  the  House  that  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
woodlands  do  not  pay  one  penny  to  the  proprietors, 
being  in  such  low  condition  that  they  do  not  return 
the  expense  of  hedging  and  ditching.  "  Why,"  the 
inveterate  Cockney  would  have  asked,  "not  put  them 
in  better  condition  ' "  Because  it  involves  a  large 
outlay,  for  which  not  a  farthing  can  be  expected  to 
come  back  for  at  least  twenty -five  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  no  one  knows  what  will  have  become  of 
the  land.  "  Why,"  responds  the  Land  Reformer, 
"not  grub  your  unprofitable  woods  and  put  them 
under  the  plough  ? "  Because,  answers  the  wood- 
man, to  do  so  would  cost,  in  many  cases,  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  lard,  of  which  in  many  parts  of 
Sussex  the  agricultural  value  is  not  i'lO  ;  and, 
furthermore,  because  a  large  proportifm  of  woodlands 
is  upon  hill-sides  and  rough  ravines,  old  quarries  or 
gullies,  or  other  uneven  places,  where  nothing  else 
would  grow. 

But  there  was  no  woodreeve  in  the  House  of  Com- 


mons, and  so  the  English    woods  were  voted  to  de- 
struction. 


Ferns. 


TASSKLLEl)  AND  CHESTED  FF.RNS. 

I  AM  somewhat  at  a  lots  how  to  account  for  the 
abnormal  forms  among  our  native  Ferns — forms 
which  we  do  not  find  among  exotic  spenies.  What, 
therefore,  causes  Ferns  that  grow  in  British  soil  and 
in  a  British  atmosphere  to  sport  in  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  they  have  done  with  us  durin<^  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years  ?  These  are  questions  diffi- 
cult to  answer  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  have 
heard  it  asserted  that  we  at  home  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  that  foreign 
Ferns  do  not  sport  into  the  crested  and  tasselled 
forms  to  as  large  an  extent  as  our  indigenous  species 
do,  bee  tuse  their  habitats  have  not  hitherto  been  so 
thoroughly  explored  by  collectors  as  tlioss  of  our 
native  Ferns,  a  statement  in  which  there  is  certainly 
some  truth  ;  but  it  h  not  sufficiently  convincing  to 
satisfy  me,  for,  having  had  fret^uent  opportunities 
vi  examining  large  herbaria,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  exotic  Ferns  (although  subjejt  to  great 
variations)  are  liable  to  become  altered  in  form 
to  the  same  extent  as  our  native  kinds  are,  or 
we  certainly  should  have  received  some  of  them 
from  our  numerous  plant  collectors  long  ere 
this.  This  fact  was  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind 
a  few  years  back  during  a  walk  over  hill  and  dale 
between  Halifax  and  Todmorden,  especially  in  the' 
neighbourhood  of  Luddenden  Foot  ;  there  I  saw 
Ferns  growing  everywhere,  particularly  Athyrium 
Filix-fa'mina,  but  although  nny  amount  of  varieties 
were  to  be  found,  it  was  quite  an  exception  to  see 
the  recognised  normal  state  of  the  plant;  there  were 
forked  fronds,  tasselled  fronds,  depauperated  fronds, 
miniature  fronds,  and  gigantic  fronds  ;  it,  therefore, 
occurred  to  me  that  if  exotic  Ferns  varied  to  this 
txtent  we  must  have  received  abnormal  forms  from 
our  collectors,  who  are  ever  on  the  outlook  for  new 
plants  of  commercial  value.  Some  assert  that  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Fern  cnltivatur  for  the  numerous 
varieties  of  British  Ferns  which  we  possess,  and  to 
some  extent  this  is  true  ;  but  yet  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  distinct  of  our  crested  and  tasselled 
Ferns  have  been  originally  found  in  a  wild  state,  the 
same  form,  in  some  instances,  occurring  in  widely 
separated  localities.  I  have  previously  stated  that  X 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  majoiity  of  these 
forms  have  sprung  up  during  the  i)resent  century ; 
and  one  of  my  reasons  for  this  belief  rests  on  the 
fact  that  old  Briti-h  botanists  are  silent  upon  the 
subject.  Had  such  varieties  been  known  to  them, 
some  records  of  them  would  have  been  left  behind. 
True,  some  few  varieties  of  British  Ferns  are  noticed  ; 
but  that  only  serves  to  strengthen  my  t^uppo?ition 
in  regard  to  the  non-existence  of  the  great  number 
of  varieties  which  now  serve  to  beautify  and  adorn 
our  rocks  and  glens,  and  which,  when  tastefully 
arranged,  produce  such  a  charming  effect  in  our  rock 
gardens  during  the  summer  months.  Another  re- 
markable fact,  and  one  which  goes  far  to  support  a 
notion  which  I  entertain  that  changes  in  form,  such 
as  have  been  recorded,  are  brought  about  through 
some  peculiarities  existing  in  the  atmosphere  <r  soil, 
is  that  in  other  parts  of  Europe  these  self-?ame 
species  do  not  acquire  such  protean  forms  as  are  to  be 
found  in  our  own  country.  Again,  the  majority  i^f 
exotic  kinds  which  are  crested  and  tasselled  are  the 
results  of  home  cultivation,  and  have  not  been  intro- 
duced, hut  have  originated  in  our  plant  houses.     G, 


Names  of  plants.  — C.  A.  M.  {Southa  mi'to a).— 'E.noi\ymnfi 

fimbriatiis. IC  /f.— PcriplocJigr^ca. R.  Maries. — Cepha- 

laria  blpiiia  ;  a  fasciated  Linaria  purpurea  (nut  common) ;  "J, 

Psoralea  orbicularis  ;   4,  Erigeron    speciosus. G.  11.  K — 

Amaryllis    Belladonna. IC.    Ji. — 1,    apparently    Lavntera 

Olbia  ;  '2,  Geranium  pratense ;  :i,  Verbascnm  Chaixi ;  4,  Eri- 
geron macranthum  ;  d,  Verbaacum  phlomoides. A  C.  Ji. — 

Larger  growing  Campanula  i-s  C.  Tenori.  Please  send  better 
specimen  of  the  smaller  kind. T.  Ctipps  and  bon. — Gladio- 
lus cardinalis. R.  Ashcxyt. — Stanhnpea  tigrina. 6".  5.  S. 

—Sequoia  sempervirens. J.   IC,  P'nne}:—I.a.\y ate  is  Ualc- 

opsis  Tetrahit ;    other  is  Sisyrinchium    bermudianum. 

A.  C.  5.— Lathyvus  sativus. T.  D.  anO  Sonx.-— We  do  not, 

as  a  rule,  attempt  to  name  Roses.   The  bnds  you  send  appear 

to  be  those  of    Maiden's  Blush. J.    S.    t'.— 1,  Astrantia 

major  ;  2,  Aster  pyrenteus. 
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Woods  &  forests. 


PINES  FOR  PROFITABLE  PLANTING. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Scotch  Fir  is  not  limited  to  twenty,  thirty,  or 
tven  to  one  liundred  years,  and  our  opinion  of 
its  utility  in  the  economy  of  our  timl)er  produce 
is  immutable,  as  it  is  amongst  the  oldest  and  most 
tractable  of  native  trees,  and  has  been  and  is 
still  among  the  most  valuable  of  Firs  whicli  the 
British  timber-grower  can  plant,  when  planted  in 
certain  soils,  &o.  Rich  soils  are  not  efsential  to 
its  best  development.  Whatever  "  Yorkshire- 
man's  "  acquaintance  with  the  Scotch  Fir  may  be, 
it  is  not  so  comprehensive  nor  so  conclusive  as  to 
prescribe  tliis  tree  to  exclusion  from  a  place  in 
the  plantations  of  the  future  ;  an<l  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  less  planted,  in  spite  of  all  the  excellent 
qualities  "  Yorkshireman  "  says  the  Corsican  Fir 
has  to  commend  it  to  culture.  Thirty  years  is 
the  very  limit  of  "  Yorkshireman's  "  experience  of 
the  Corsican  Fir,  and  from  that  experience  he  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Coisican  Fir  is 
better  fitted  to  realise  the  consummation  of  a 
timber  tree  and  the  incongruous  states  that  belong 
to  our  woodland  areas  than  the  Scotch  Fir. 

"  Yorkshireman "  does  not  state  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  moorland  soil  in  which  the  Scotch 
F^ir  fails  to  grow  in  the  highlands  of  Yorkshire. 
It  is  in  vain  so  far  that  this  information  has  been 
solicited.  The  Scotch  Fir  does  not  require  to  be 
pampered  in  a  secluded  corner  of  a  garden  to  attain 
it^  finest  dimensions  ;  nay,  almost  the  most 
meagre  of  Scottish  moorland  soils  will  suffice. 
The  Corsican  Fir,  on  the  other  hand,  delights  to 
live  on  richer  fare.  As  a  tree  for  general  plant- 
ing, the  Scotch  Fir  has  no  equal  among  the  Pine?, 
and  its  value  in  that  sense  is  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  the  British  timber  grower. 

As  a  tree  for  local  areas  and  favourable  situa- 
tions, the  Corsican  Fir  will  also  liecome  a  tree 
of  pruiit  to  the  timber  grower,  but  to  .say  that  it 
will  accommodate  itsell  to  all  conditions  under 
whicli  the  Scotch  Fir  flourishes  would  be  making 
a  statement  without  facts  to  prove  it. 

It  appears  that  "Yorkshireman"  has  con- 
verted a  hitherto  sceptic  nurseryman  to  his 
views  respecting  the  excellent  attributes  of  the 
Corsican  Fir.  Well,  that  is  no  matter  of  ours  ; 
btill,  this  said  nurseryman  may  not  be  deaf  to  a 
word  of  warning  probably,  or  if  he  be,  it  is  just 
possible  he  may  tiiid  himself  in  the  same  fix  as 
the  other  nurseryman  found  himself  concerning 
the  Douglas  Fir.  He  had  been  toLl  that  the 
Douglas  Fir  was  to  take  the  place  of  this,  that, 
and  the  other  tree,  and  that  the  man  who  had 
the  largest  stock  of  this  Fir  for  sale  would  make 
the  largest  foitune.  It  all  looked  very  pro- 
mising, so  he  went  on  multipljing  his  stock  of 
the  Douglas  Fir  until  he  had  at  last  a  va-t  and 
excellent  stock.  But,  alas  !  the  vicissitudes  that 
intervene  in  the  way  of  demand  and  supply  are 
perplexing.  So  it  was  in  that  case  ;  the  supply 
was  profu-'e,  but  the  demand  was  next  to  nothing. 
It  is  not  insinuated  that  "  Yorkshireman's " 
nurseryman  will  fiud  himself  in  the  bke  pre- 
dicament. Perhajis  "  Yoikshireinan"  will  point 
out  where  "  J.  F."  has  s  lid  that  the  Corsican  Fir 
is  more  ornamental  than  the  Scotch,  for  his 
opinion  of  that  tends,  too,  in  favour  of  the  Scotch 
Fir.  J.  F. 


and  then  to  plant  them  out  in  spring  as  soon  as 
all  danger  from  frost  is  gone.  The  best  seeds  for 
planting  in  the  British  Isles  are  those  produced  in 
Devonshire,  and  next  to  them  German  seeds  may 
be  recommended.  French  and  Italian  seeds  do 
not  produce  good  trees  in  this  country.  The 
best  German  seeds  are  grown  in  the  valley  of  the 
Neckar  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Heidelberg.  The 
trees  produced  from  seeds  yield  only  small  nuts, 
and  to  obtain  good  fruit  they  must  be  grafted 
upon  Pear,  Apple,  or  Cherry  trees. — W.  H. 


only  objection  to  double  gates,  and  this  is  a  decidedly 
smaller  one  than  that  of  the  heavy  strain  upon  the 
i-iogle  post.  D.  J.  Yeo. 


The  Sweet  Chestnut. — It  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  that  the  seeds  of  the  Sweet  Chestnut 
should  never  be  sown  in  autumn,  as  the  germinat- 
ing power  is  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  the  frosts  of 
winter.  The  best  course  is  to  place  the  nuts  in- 
tended for  seed  in  layers  of  sand  in  a  dark  cellar, 


GATES  AND  STILES  IN  PLANTATIONS. 

WiiEEE  there  is  a  public  footway  through  a  wood  or 
jjlantation  gates  should  always  be  used.  Where  a 
public  pathway  exists,  if  it  is  at  all  practicable,  the 
sectiuns  of  the  wood  should  be  fenced  off,  and  only 
the  pathway  itself  left  open  to  the  pub'ic.  In  some 
cases  the  operation  would  be  too  cosly,  as  the  dis- 
tance to  be  fenced  would  be  too  great.  What 
advantage  there  was  to  be  gained  by  privacy  would 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  t  jo  great 
outlit)'.  AVhethtr  fenced  off  or  not,  if  the  owner's 
necessities  do  not  render  it  imperative  to  have  a  horse 
or  carriage  entrance  where  there  is  a  public  footpath 
I  should  always  prefer  a  stile  to  a  gate.  The  parti- 
cular form  which  it  should  ta^ie  would,  of  course,  be 
decided  by  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  always  unsatis- 
factory to  leave  an  unlocked  gate  to  the  caprice  of 
the  public.  In  all  cases  even  a  lock  is  not  altogether 
a  guarantee  that  the  gate  will  remain  closed,  as  there 
ii  often  iiit,enuity  enough  abroad  to  either  knock  it 
off,  or  to  lift  the  gate  from  its  hanging  post.  Wh-n 
a  strong  stile  is  erected  in  the  place  of  a  gate  this 
anxiety  cea=es,  as  there  are  fewwhowouUl  so  far 
trouble  themselves  to  lift  a  structure  e>f  this  sort 
bodily  out  of  the  ground.  On  the  olhtr  hand,  in  such 
places  as  this,  where  a  public  right  t  f  road  exists,  it 
i-i  well  that  a  little  thought  as  to  general  convenier.Ci 
should  be  given.  Thereat  object  of  thebiirierat 
all  in  such  instances  is  cf  course  t' e  prevention  of 
trespass  by  cittle.  When  the  path  is  completely 
feiiCed  in  for  the  whole  distance  the  form  of  stile  is 
not  so  great  a  consideration,  but  wheu  the  interior  of 
the  wood  or  plantation  is  entirely  unprotected,  it 
becomes  imperative  that  the  barriers  at  each  end 
should  be  capable  of  without  any  doubt  answering 
their  purpose.  In  the  first  case,  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Yeirkshire  "  stile,  formed  of  two  almost  vertical, 
but  slightly  curved,  posts,  will  answer  as  well  as 
anything,  but  iu  the  case  of  the  open  interior,  a 
thoroughly  substantial  barrier  can  only  be  made  of 
strong  vertical  posts  and  hoiizontal  rails.  The  less 
sawn  wood  there  is  used  in  erecting  stiles  the  better. 
To  have  sawn  posts  is  quite  unnecessary.  Sawn 
under  rails  may  be  used,  but  I  prefer  a  round  or  a 
half  round  rail  for  the  top — if  the  latter,  with  the 
rounef  side  uppermost.  Any  knots  or  excrescences 
should,  of  course,  be  removed,  anil  the  surfaca  made 
as  smooth  as  pos-ible.  Stiles  made  in  this  way  often 
last  for  very  many  years,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to 
replace  a  rail  it  can  be  done  wiih  little  difficulty. 

Gates  rec(uire  to  have  more  labour  expended  upon 
them,  and  when  made  entirely  of  horizontal  rails  all 
the  wood  must  be  sawn.  When  vertical  pales  are 
added — and  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  for  planta- 
tion gates — it  is  optional  whether  the  framework  only 
be  sawn  or  the  pales  as  well.  In  any  case  the  frame- 
work must  be.  With  respect  to  the  vertical  pales,  these 
m  ly  either  be  sawn  out  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  or 
they  may  l:ie  made  of  half-round  sections  of  Larch 
p  lies.  For  plantations  this  does  very  well — in  fact, 
lj--ing  so  finished,  with  the  rough  bark  upon  the  poles, 
is  often  preferable  to  sawn  and  painted  work.  The 
size  and,  to  some  extent,  the  form  of  gate  must  be 
egulated  according  to  what  it  is  wanted  for.  For  a 
mere  bridle  path,  a  gate  wide  enough  to  comfortably 
allow  a  horse  and  horseman  to  pass  through  will  be 
quite  enough.  Where  carts  and  wagons  have  to 
enter,  of  course  a  much  wider  gate  will  be  wanted. 
If  the  traffic  i?  at  all  considerable,  it  is  very  often 
better  to  have  a  pair  of  gates  instead  of  a  single  long 
one.  Asa  rule,  any  entrance  over  10  feet  should  be 
supplied  with  double  gates,  as  the  strain  upon  a  single 
post  and  a  single  set  of  ironwork  becomes  too  much.  A 
short  stump  post  in  the  centre  of  the  gateway  is  the 


GAME  COVERT  IN  IRELAND. 

Ix  Mr.  B.  Hartland's  pamphlet  on  reafforesting 
Ireland  he  gives  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the 
game  coverts.  He  says:  "Beyond  doubt  our 
country,  if  planted,  would  form  the  most  valuable 
coverts  for  game  in  the  kingdom.  In  passing 
from  Killarney  to  Kenmare  before  daybreak,  over 
the  mountains  near  the  Upper  Lake,  I  saw  in  the 
early  dawn  large  numbers  of  deer  ;  they  were  in 
front,  crossing,  and  at  both  sides,  bounding  to 
the  woods.  On  Mr.  Buckley's  splendid  preserves 
I  have  seen  whole  herds  ranging  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, pheasants  abounding  in  the  lowlands,  and 
crossing  your  path  at  every  turn,  while  hid 
among  the  covert,  with  abundance  of  running 
streams,  the  cocks  ilock  in  surprising  numbers, 
ranking  the  Galtee  Castle  preserves  among  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  in  this  country.  Again, 
Sir  Henry  Beecher's  famous  duck  preserves,  with 
flocks  wdiich  positively  darken  the  sky  when 
hovering  round,  are  another  illustration  how 
waste  moor  lakes  can  be  converted  into  grand 
preserves  by  planting. 

"  It  is  only  necessary  to  name  the  splendid  cock 
woods  at  Muckross  (Killarney),  Glenbower  (near 
Voughal),  Castle  Cooke  (near  Kilworth),  as  they 
are  each  famous  for  the  numbers  of  birds  that  are 
annually  shot,  and  are  commercially  of  great 
value.  Unquestionably  our  bill-sides  and  shel- 
tered glens,  abounding  in  running  streams,  if 
planted,  would  in  a  few  years  give  shelter  to  the 
immense  flocks  of  cocks  which  every  winter  pass 
over  our  island  to  the  French  and  German  woods, 
and  alighting  here  would  afford  the  most  magni- 
ficent shooting,  and  prove  a  source  of  very  large 
revenue  to  the  owners.  I  speak  from  experience, 
having  many  a  time  at  dusk,  or  at  night,  watched 
great  flights  of  these  birds,  jiositively  countless  in 
number,  passing  low  and  noiselessly  away  to  the 
south,  and  doubtless  the  waste  and  barren  state  of 
our  country  drove  them  to  better  sheltered  lands. 
The  reader  will  pardon  my  laying  so  much  stress 
on  this  subject,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  far 
ureater  importance  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Our  winter  climate  being  so  mild,  and  feeding 
grounds  abounding  everywhere,  Irish  cock  pre- 
serves would  soon  rival  our  neighbours'  grouse 
moors,  and  could  bo  annually  let  for  very  large 
sums.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  purchase 
a  winter's  shooting,  and  £30(1  was  paid  for  a  very 
indifferent  one  in  Kerry,  and  for  another  small 
one  near  me  the  same  party  paid  iVSO  a  year 
during  three  years,  but  here  the  woods,  though 
not  extensive,  aftbrded  excellent  sport." 


THE  SCOTCH  PINE. 


My  oiiiuion  is  that  if  the  cold  and  wintry  up- 
lands of  the  north  are  to  be  brought  into  culti- 
vation, it  will  be  by  the  aid  of  this  tree,  either 
in  heilges  or  strips,  or  in  larger  masses  as  nurses 
to  other  trees.  In  no  soil  does  it  refu.se  to  grow. 
Ill  peat,  sand,  gravel,  granite,  and  all  thin  soils 
it  rises  rapidly,  and  forms  a  strong  rough  fence 
in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years.  In  the 
neiglibourhood  of  Thetford  and  Newmarket,  in 
Suffolk,  where  the  soil  is  miserable,  it  is  quite 
common  as  a  liedge  tree  ;  but  in  those  places  it 
is  pruneil  iu  the  same  way  as  the  White  Thorn, 
which  is  certainly  disadvantageous,  it  being  well 
known  that  of  all  trees  the  Pine  is  the  most  im- 
patient of  the  knife.  It  is  only  where  a  better 
tree,  as  a  fence,  will  not  grow  that  I  am  led  to 
recommenel  the  Scotch  Pine,  and  this  1  do,  as 
alreatly  stated,  because  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  ameliorating  the  climate  in  exposed  situations 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  others.  My  plan 
with  this  tree  is  as  follows  :  The  soil  requires 
no  preyiaration  whatever.  The  plants  to  be  used 
shouM  be  four  years  old,  and  they  can  be  had  of 
nurserymen  for  4s.  or  5?.  per  1000.    Those  plants 
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I  insert  in  a  straight  line  at  2  feet  apart  from 
eacli  other,  so  tli.it  when  they  get  up,  the  stems 
niav  form  the  chief  part  of  the  fence.  Phmted 
at  this  distance,  there  will  be  very  little  room 
for  branches  between  the  trees  in  the  lines,  but 
Ihey  will  push  out  luxuriantl.v  on  each  side  and 
produce  sufficient  spray  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
healthy  state.  The  tips  of  the  strongest  side- 
brandies  should  be  cut  olf,  s<i  as  to  induce  smaller 
ones  to  break  forth,  but  no  regular  system  of 
pruning  should  be  adopted.  Another  parallel 
line  is  to  be  formed  and  planted  in  like  manner, 
about  (i  yards  distant  from  the  other  ;  this  dis- 
tance I  adopt  so  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  may 
not  impoverish  or  reach  the  soil  in  the  centre, 
which,  at  the  proper  season,  should  be  planted 
with  the  White  Thorn  or  Beech  after  the  ground 
is  trenched  in  the  usual  \\av.  Between  the 
]iarallel  lines,  at  considerable  distances,  there 
should  be  cross  lines  planted  so  as  to  break  any 
currents  of  wind,  which  are  oftentimes  Iiurtfnl 
in  open  avenues  of  this  description.  If  the  soil 
is  tolerable,  and  the  climate  permits,  the  White 
Thorn  hedge  may  be  introduced  three  years 
after  the  ]ilanling  of  the  Pines  ;  but  in  the  mote 
exposed  places  it  should  be  deferred  for  a  year  or 
two  longer,  when  the  screen  on  either  side  will 
be  in  a  more  complete  state  to  protect  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  three  years  the  Beech  may  with  every 
prospect  of  success  be  introduced.         -J.  M.  N. 


THE  CARE  OF  UNSAWN  TIMBER. 
The  preservation  of  timber  from  the  time  it  is 
felled  until  wanted  to  be  sawn  for  use  is  a  matter 
(if  importance.  After  it  is  sawn,  it  is  of  course 
riMjuisite  that  still  greater  care  should  betaken  of 
it,  but  it  is  not  to  this  part  of  the  work  I  now 
wish  to  direct  attention.  The  time  which  trees 
luu'e  to  lie  before  they  are  brought  to  the  saw- 
will  vary  very  much  according  to  circumstances. 
It  is  certain  that  a  ]nn]inrtion  will  have  to  remain 
unsawn  for  many  months,  and  some,  perhaps,  fur 
years.  The  amount  of  wood  in  this  country, 
which  lies  long  enough  as  it  fell  to  be  absolutely 
spoileil,  is  probably  not  very  large,  but  there  can  be 
nodoubtthatan  appreciable  quantity  has  each  year 
to  be  assigned  to  t  lie  lire,  on  account  "fits  being  too 
long  neglected  to  beof  any  value  fomtber  purposes. 
This  probably  arises  from  the  falls  being,  from 
some  cause,  too  heavy  to  be  grappled  with  in 
due  time,  or  from  a  customer  not  lieiiig  forth- 
coming at  an  acceptable  price.  When  it  is 
known  that  limber  has  been  lying  an  abnorm- 
ally long  time  in  this  way,  or  is  likely  to  do 
so,'  the  ditlicuUy  may  be  overcome  by  giving 
close  attention  "to  tin-  kinds  most  likely  to  re- 
ceive damage,  as  well  as  a  general  eye  to  the  whole. 
The  Oak  is,  without  doubt,  the  tree  which  will 
lie  longest  with  impunity,  but  even  this  will  not 
remain  unscathed  for  an  unreasonable  length  of 
time,  iluch  depemls  upon  its  age  and  condition 
when  felled.  A  young  sapling  Oak  which  has 
been  cut  down  in  the  spring  and  depriveil  of  its 
bark  is  any  tiling  but  a  durable  article,  and,  if 
left  abiiut  simply  because  it  is  Oak,  it  will  very 
souu  liecome  useless,  as  decayeil  Oak  sapwood 
generally  makes  a  very  poor  fire-wood  even. 
The  time  for  which  small  trees  of  this  class-  — 
composed  as  they  are  of  very  little  but  sapwood 
— may  be  left,  Ijcfore  they  become  unlit  for 
any  useful  purpose,  will,  however,  vary  consider- 
aljly  according  to  the  soil  upon  which  they  grew 
ami  the  position  in  which  they  are  left.  Although 
a  strong,  heavy  clay  produces  Oak  of  capital 
quality,  when  young  sapling  trees  grow  upon  it 
are  lelt  to  lie  upon  such  retentive  soils,  their 
durability  will  be  much  lessened.  Remaining 
coiiliuuaily  in  the  damp,  and  on  the  soilsof  which 
I  have  spoken,  the  wet  has  little  chance  to  escape  ; 
it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  months  before 


irretrievable  mischief  has  been  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  soil  and  subsoil  has  been 
open,  and  the  water  consequently  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  drain  off,  I  have  known  sapiling 
Oaks  lie  for  two  or  three  seasons  without  sufiering 
greatly.  In  these  cases  the  abundant  summer 
growth,  which  is  generally  fnund  in  plantations, 
has  served  to  protect  the  wood,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure supply  the  ]dace  of  the  bark,  and,  perhaps, 
answer  better,  as  it  would  not  be  close  enough  to 
the  tree  to  retain  the  damp.  On  the  whole,  to 
keep  this  class  of  wood  for  any  length  of  time,  if, 
as  1  said,  the  soil  is  free  and  open,  I  would  prefer 
to  leave  it  in  the  covert  lying  scattered  as  it  fell, 
than  to  draw  it  out  to  the  covert  side.  In  these 
cases,  however,  it  is  well  to  be  clear  that  there 
is  no  probability  of  its  being  wanted  during  the 
restingseason,  otlierwise,  it  would  be  very  awkward 
to  get  at,  AVith  Oaks  wliich  are  larger  in  size,  and 
consequently  more  matured  andwithless  sapwood, 
so  much  care  is  hardly  necessaiy.  With  regarcl 
to  this,  however,  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  leave  it 
too  long  in  the  damp,  anc',  on  the  other  extreme, 
to  expose  it  too  much  to  wind  and  sun.  The 
damp  would  certainly  be  detiimental  to  what  sap- 
wood  there  may  be  upon  it,  and  the  sun  and  wind 
wouhl  most  likely  crack  and  split  it.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  iini)ortant  <as  with  some  other 
wood  to  which  reference  will  be  made  ;  but  it  i.s, 
nevertheless,  worth  attending  to  if  circumstances 
admit  of  it.  lu  drawing  trees  together,  from 
the  covert  or  the  field,  it  is  also  well  to  take  the 
precaution  of  having  some  transverse  logs  laid 
upon  the  ground  upon  w-hicli  the  first  layer  of 
trees  may  be  placed.  A\'lien  the  soil  is  very  dry 
and  it  is  not  intended  for  the  trees  to  remain 
during  the  winter  season,  this  may  occasionally 
l>e  dispensed  with,  but  in  addition  to  keeping  the 
timber  olf  the  t  ;o  moist  soil,  it  greatly  facilitates 
subse(iuent  removal  to  have  them  a  few  inches 
off  the  ground.  The  same  fact  would,  of  course, 
be  true  of  other  trees  than  the  Oak. 

With  regard  to  the  Elm :  although  a  tree  which 
would  not  stand  so  long  neglect  as  the  Oak,  there 
is  a  wide  difl'erence  in  the  length  of  time  it  will 
lie  unsawn  without  being  appreciably  damaged. 
A  very  material  thing  in  its  favour  in  this 
respect  is  the  season  at  which  it  is  almost  always 
felled.  There  are  two  advantages  in  this  direc- 
tion. As  the  bark  has  no  commercial  value,  there 
is  no  reason  or  necessity  for  waiting  until  the 
sap  rises,  therefore  it  is  cut  when  there  is  little 
or  no  activity  in  the  sap,  and  what  is,  perhaps, 
more  important,  the  bark  itself  remains  upon  it 
and  serves  to  protect  the  wood.  It  will  have 
been  observed  by  those  who  have  given  attention 
to  the  point,  that  mendiants  ami  others,  who 
have  to  keep  unsawn  timber  for  any  length  of 
time,  are  always  particular  to  preserve  the  bark 
entire  as  long  as  possible.  It  will  in  almost  all 
cases  become  loosened  alter  the  first  season,  but 
so  long  as  it  co^'crs  the  wood  it  saves  it  from  the 
effects  of  sun  and  air.  In  this  connection  a  word 
of  caution  may  not  be  amiss,  and  that  is  that 
whenever  possible.  Elm  timber  should  either  be 
drawn  to  the  }'ard,  where  it  has  to  be  sawn,  when 
it  is  green  and  the  bark  firmly  ailhcres  to  it,  or 
if  it  is  left  until  the  bark  has  become  loose,  and 
a  large  proportion  will  be  detached  in  transit,  it 
should  be  sawn  up  immediately  it  is  brought  in. 
A  couple  of  months'  exposure  in  the  yard,  with 
the  baik  absent,  would  probably  harm  the  wood 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  whole  year  with  the 
bark  upon  it.  There  is  not  only  this,  but  the 
condition  with  respect  to  age  and  soundness  to  be 
looked  at,  If  a  tree  is  in  a  vigorous  state  of 
health  when  felled,  it  may  safely  lie  left  a  longer 
period  before  being  sawn  than  when  it  has  passed 
maturity  and  has  begun  to  show  signs  of 
incipient  decay.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  rule 
would  hold  good  with  very  young  trees,  but  &\ai 


with  them   I   would  prefi-r  to  run  the  risk,  to 
having  to  do  so  with  very  old  timber. 

The  Ash  in  many  respects  is  a  difleient  tree,  as 
although  it  very  soon  damages  under  unfavouralile 
conditions,  and  becomes  .split  and  torn  with  the 
weather,  it  will  renia'n  unsawn  a  very  consider- 
able time  without  actually  going  to  decay.  As 
with  the  Elm,  it  of  course  makes  a  very  appre- 
ciable difference  whether  the  tree  is  in  health  or 
is  on  the  road  to  decay.  In  the  latter  case  a 
little  lying  about  is  the  last  blow  to  its  useful- 
ness. I  have  advised,  where  the  situation  is  dry 
enough,  the  leaving  of  Oak  in  coppice  or  covert, 
and  I  think  the  same  treatment  would  ajiply  to 
the  Ash.  A  very  great  protection  to  it  is  its 
liark,  which  the  Oak  ordinarily  does  not  possess  ; 
but  screening  it  from  the  direct  effects  of  sun  and 
air  by  means  of  foliage  is  an  additional  advantage. 
Where  this  is  not  po-sible,  in  open  yards  for 
instance,  I  have  often  seen  the  practice  of  white- 
washing the  butts  adopted.  Tliis  may  do  if  we 
lack  anything  lietter,  but  on  estates  it  will  be 
seldom  necessary  to  resort  to  this.  If  the  trees 
cannot  be  kept  in  the  covert,  there  is  generally 
an  abundance  of  branches  and  other  green  stuff 
which  may  be  thrown  upon  the  trees  during 
especially  trying  weather.  Such  a  plan  as  this 
could  not  of  course  be  very  largely  adopted,  but 
occasionally  a  single  day's  work  for  a  wooclniaii 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  ten  times  its  cost. 

The  Beech  is  a  capricious  wood  to  deal  with 
as  regards  keeping  in  the  round  state  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  If  necessity  compels  it, 
however,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  either 
wet  or  dry,  that  is  to  say,  not  in  a  moist  position 
or  where  it  will  be  alternately  wet  and  dry.  I  do 
not  in  this  sense  speak  of  the  alternate  wetness 
ami  dryness  caused  by  rain,  which  of  course 
cannot  be  prevented  out  of  doors,  but  of  its  lying 
in  low,  moist  spots  where  water  may  sometimes 
collect,  and  at  others  be  absent.  Kept  eiitirelj' 
under  water  Beech  «'ouhl  probably  last  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  but  this  plan  would  be 
impracticable  beyond  here  and  there  a  log.  I 
remember  the  case  of  some  Beech  trees  a  few  years 
ago  which  w-ere  left  for  perhaps  a  couple  of 
seasons  in  a  small  watercourse.  One  section  of 
them  was  completely  buried  in  the  grit  and  soil 
of  wliich  the  bottom  of  it  was  composed,  whilst 
the  upper  section  was  alternately  wet  and  dry, 
as  it  was  only  after  rains  and  in  the  wet  season 
that  there  was  any  water  in  the  ditch.  The 
result  was  that  the  sections  which  had  been 
buried  and  were  kept  from  the  action  of  the  air 
were  tolerably  sound,  whilst  the  upper  parts  of 
the  trunks  were  entirely  decayed. 

The  Sycamore  belongs  to  still  another  class, 
viz.,  one  where  the  colour  of  the  wood  being 
preserved  is  a  great  consideration,  and  if  this  is 
lost  the  value  of  the  timber,  if  otherwise  sound, 
falls  very  materially.  This  being  so,  it  is  well  to 
make  fairly  sure  of  a  market  before  the  felling  is 
etl'ected.  It  has  been  said  by  some  one  that  from 
the  way  Sycamore  often  lies  about,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  it  cannot  take  much  damage  in  this 
way.  From  tliis  I  differ,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  on  ottering  it  fcr  sale  the  vendor  would 
readily  enough  discover  the  fact  that  Sycamore 
which  has  laid  about  long  will  most  probalily  have 
lost  almost  a  half  of  its  value.  The  use  the  Lime 
is  generally  put  to  does  not  make  it  quite  so 
important  that  the  colour  be  preserved  ;  still,  for 
the  most  choice  uses,  if  it  is  discoloured  and 
otherwise  damaged,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  so 
much  will  be  realised  for  it.  The  Plane  falls 
into  something  the  same  group,  but  commercially 
this  and  the  Lime  are  not  so  important  as  the 
Sycamore,  as  the  character  of  the  woods  make 
them  unsuited  to  many  of  the  purposes  for  which 
Sycamore  is   used.     Another  impor'aut   group, 
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the  keejiitig  qualities  of  which  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  tliat  which  comprises  the  Larch, 
Scotcli,  and  Spruce,  the  ty])e  of  Conifers  whicli  in 
this  country  have  a  timber  value.  So  much  lias 
been  said  and  written  about  them — too  much, 
probably,  in  comparison  to  the  attention  given 
to  our  common  British  woods — tliat  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  them,  but 
the  question  of  preserving  the  trees  in  the 
round,  between  the  time  they  are  felled  and 
when  they  are  sawn  out,  is  worth  attention.  The 
Larch  as  a  timber  tree  undoubtedly  comes  first, 
and  no  doubt  the  amount  of  exposure  it  would 
bear  before  it  becomes  damaged  is  greater  than 
either  of  the  other  two  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
assume,  merely  because  Larch  timber  has  been 
known  to  last  a  long  time,  that  it  has  a  complete 
immunity  from  the  action  of  the  weather.  The 
reverse  is  true,  especially  with  young  poles,  and 
if  they  are  left  as  they  tall  fora  season  or  two 
in  many  cases  they  will  be  spoiled.  I  have  had 
plenty  of  such  cases  come  uiider  my  notice. 
Larger  trees,  where  the  wood  has  matured,  a\  ill 
generally  stand  a  longer  delay  in  cutting  up. 
Between  the  Scotch  and  the  Spruce  in  the  matter 
of  damage  by  lying  about,  I  should  not  like  to 
draw  too  marked  a  line,  as  I  believe  the  differ- 
ence in  positions  wdiich  they  may  respcclively 
occupy,  their  age,  and  the  soil  upon  which  they 
were  grown,  would  be  quite  enough  to  make  any 
remarks  which  may  be  made  upon  them  inter- 
changeable, or,  in  other  words,  that  sometimes 
the  Scotch  would  decay  before  the  Sjiruce,  and 
vice  rersci.  In  this  glance  at  the  keeping  quali- 
ties of  woods,  I  suppose  it  would  be  unfair  to 
pass  the  Acacia  entirely  unnoticed,  as  though  so 
comparatively  rare,  tliere  can  be  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  it  lasts  for  very  long  periods  under 
very  trying  conditions.  Besides  all  that  has  been 
written  about  it,  I  have  had  enough  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  wood  to  know  that  it  mei'its  a 
great  deal  of  what  has  been  said  about  it  in 
respect  of  its  durability. 

A  totally  different  class  of  woods  are  the 
Poplars  and  AVillows,  and  although  they  are 
looked  upon  as  very  second-rate  kinds  of  timber, 
the  length  of  time  they  will  sometimes  keep 
sound  after  being  felled  is  rather  surprising.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  they  may 
safely  be  left  for  an  unreasonable  time  lying 
about  haphazard  ;  but  I  have  met  with  trees  of 
Poplar  and  Willow  which  have  lain  for  years  ap- 
parently without  serious  injury.  The  Birch  and 
the  Alder  do  not  generally  attain  a  very  large 
timber  size,  but  generally  go  off  as  poles.  "  Their 
character  is  somewhat  analagous  to  tlie  Poplars 
and  Willows,  and  in  respect  to  the  time  they  will 
remain  uninjured  are  practically  the  same.  "Such 
woods  as  Walnut,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry  vary 
considerably,  but  each  of  them  will  stand  a  fair 
amount  of  keeping,  the  Walnut  probably  the 
UKjst,  as  the  sap-wood,  being  of  comparatively 
little  worth  on  account  of  its  lack  of  colour,  may 
decay,  but  the  heart-wood  will  be  intact.  If 
possible,  however,  the  bark  should  be  kept  on  to 
jjrevent  its  siditting.  T).  J.  V. 

Warm  coverts.— I  am  afraid  that  the  stumbling- 
block  of  many  keepers,  and  not  a  few  woodmen,  in 
tlie  matter  of  providing  shelter  for  game,  especially 
pheasants,  the  most  expensive  to  rear,  is  the  want  of 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  sub- 
jects they  have  to  provide  for.  I  believe  that  on 
gentlemen's  estates  where  pheasant  rearing  is  carried 
on  extensively,  the  success  attained  varies  very  greatly, 
all  things  being  equal,  except  covert,  and  perhaps 
Eoil  and  situation.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
keeping  plieasants  and  other  game  in  any  wood  in 
the  summer  time,  but  when  the  deciduous  trees  shed 
their  leaves  the  game  will  not  stay  in  it  of  their  own 
accord,  unless  it  has  plenty  of  evergreen  shelter  in 
he  shape  of  Spruce,    Holly,  Yew,  and   other  ever- 
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green  trees,  nor  will  they  remain  long  in  a  wood 
lying  in  a  northern  aspect.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  it  is  warmth  the  birds  are  in  search  of,  and 
where  they  find  that  they  will  find  also  most  natural 
food.  In  planting  for  covert,  therefore,  Evergreens 
should  always  form  a  large  portion  of  the  wood,  and 
it  should  be  well  distributed  throughout  its  extent, 
and  occupy  the  warmest  spots  as  well  as  shelter  the 
cold  ones.  The  birds  come  to  the  sunny  margins  of 
the  coverts  at  this  season  to  bask  in  the  sun  when 
there  is  any,  and  to  seek  warmth,  and  whole  coveys 
may  often  be  found  at  such  places  when  few  are  seen 
anywhere  else  in  cold  weather. — Y. 


WOOD  FOR  RUSTIC  WORK. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  wood  u.sed  in 
rustic  garden  structures,  such  as  summer-houses, 
out-door  seats,  trellises,  porches,  arbours,  and  the 
fVs  a  general  rule,  the  less  labour  bestowed 
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in  preparing  the  wood  the  more  satisfactory  will 
lie  the  result.  The  work  of  the  axe  and  the  saw 
should  be  as  little  seen  as  possible.  It  is,  how- 
ever by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  wood  which, 
although  used  in  its  natural  state,  is  entirely  out  of 
harmony  with  Nature  through  being  used  in  tlie 
wrong  way.  The  great  principle  to  be  observed 
is  to  so  use  it  that  the  object  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed be  at  once  apparent,  and  the  work  itself 
useful  and  in  harmony  with  what  may  be  seen  in 
Nature.  Some  people  have  a  great  notion  as  to 
the  ornamental  properties  of  old  tree  stumps  or 
roots.  In  some  cases  they  are  quite  admissible, 
and  even  desirable,  but  a  great  deal  lies  in  the 
way  they  are  used.  I  have  occasionally  noticed 
the  roots  of  old  trees  turned  entirely  upside  down 
on  the  borders  of  lawns,  the  surface  where  the 
tree  was  sawn  away  being  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  The  idea  is  utterly  absurd,  as  such  a 
thing  would  never  occur  in  a  natural  forest.  If, 
bowe\-er,  this  same  tree-root  had  been  laid  upon 
its  side  in  the  way  in  which  it  would  remain  if 
blown  down  in  a  gale,  and  the  sawn  surface  buried 
in  a  bank  or  otherwise  so  concealed  that  the  fact 
of  its  being  severed  from  the  trunk  could  not  be 
seen,  the  impression,  instead  of  being  that  of 
something  incongruous,  w-ould  be  that  the  root 
was  lying  where  it  bad  fallen.  The  proi)agation 
of  suitalile  plants  in  the  soil  between  the  roots 
could  just  as  easilj'  be  carried  out  in  this  position 
as  the  other.  I  only  mention  this  as  an  illustra- 
tion. The  same  thing  can  be  seen  over  and  over 
again  with  other  objects  ■v\'hich,  though  proper  in 
themselves,  become  ineffective  and  an  eyesore 
through  the  want  of  a  little  thought  in  their 
arrangement.  It  is  not,  of  course,  possilile  to 
place  everything  in  the  position  in  wdiich  it  grew, 
but  when  it  is  not  it  is  better  to  make  no  attemjit 
to  do  so:  a  bad  imitation  is  always  a  palpable 
failure.  In  some  cases  it  is  best  to  leave  the  bark 
on  the  wood ;  in  others  it  is  better  removed.  The 
objections  to  the  use  of  the  wood  with  the  bark 
upon  it  are  that  the  bark  has  a  tendency  to  har- 
bour the  damp,  and  consequently  hasten  the  decay 
of  the  wood,  and  it  also  pi'o\ides  an  asylum  for 
vermin.  On  the  other  hand,  wdien  the  bark  is  left 
intact  it  certainly  has  a  more  natural  appearance. 
The  smaller  branches  of  the  Oak  is  material  which 
has  always  been  much  used  for  garden  purposes, 
and  from  this  the  bark  is  in  most  cases  removed 
for  the  sake  of  the  product  itself.  It  is  probaMy 
better  for  the  wood  that  it  should  be  when  it  is 
formed  into  garden  structures.  The  amount  of 
heart-wood  is  relatively  so  small,  that  there  is  little 
but  the  sap-wood  to  be  depended  upon.  Were  the 
space,  therefore,  between  the  bark  and  the  wood 
constantly  full  of  moisture,  the  whole  would  soon 
become  so  rotted  away  as  to  be  useless.  It  is  for 
garden-seats  and  rough  trellises  that  this  Oak 
wood  is  mostly  used,  and  the  contorted  way  in 
\x  hich  it  grows  adds  to  its  value  in  this  respect.  The 
Yew  is  a  capital  wood  for  posts  for  garden  struc- 
tures, as  it  is  durable  and  has  a  good  appearance. 
For  corner-posts  of  arbours  or  summer-houses  there 
is  scarcely  anything  better.  It  is  not  always, 
howe\'er,  that  it  is  to  hand  when  wanted;  when  it 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  Scotch  Fir  is  not  a  bad 
substitute.     Both   Scotch  and  Larch  wood  comes 


in  well  for  trellises  and  screens,  and  when  the 
work  lias  to  be  finished  in  straight  lines  it  has  the 
advantage  of  growing  in  a  more  convenient  form  for 
using  than  the  Oak.  When  it  is  intended  to  cover 
the  erections  with  Ivy  or  any  other  kind  of  climbing 
plant,  rougher  or  less  durable  material  ma_y  some- 
times be  pressed  into  service.  I  do  not  much  like 
the  idea  of  Elm  and  Ash  for  such  work,  but  some- 
times small  Ash  poles  may  be  used.  In  thinning 
in  shrubberies  or  ornamental  ground  such  woods 
as  the  Laburnum  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
class  have  to  be  cut  away.  Discretion,  of  course, 
must  b^  exercised  in  these  cases  as  to  what  may  or 
may  not  be  ]>roperly  used.  In  some  cases  Maple, 
and  even  Elder,  may  be  made  to  answer  where  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  better.  Woods  such  as  the 
Beech,  which  damp  will  rapidly  decay,  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  leave  to  their  more  legiti- 
mate use.  I>. 


REMARKABLE  GROWTH  OF  SPRUCES. 
TiiKRE  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  growth  of 
some  remarkable  trees  in  Dallally  Den  by  "J.  F." 
(p.  570,  June  HI).  He  also  Mi-ites  about  a  peculiar 
growth  of  a  Siiruce,  which  had  taken  the  form  of 
an  upright  stem,  as  also  throwing  out  fresh  roots 
from  the  prostrate  stem  at  14  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  visiting  woods  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  I 
have  observed  many  such  trees  in  all  stages  of 
growth  similar  to  the  one  "J.  F."  describes.  The 
most  remarkable  tree  I  have  seen  is  one  growing 
on  an  old  turf  wall  at  Muirward  Wood,  Perth- 
■shire.  The  original  stem  having  been  blown  dow'n, 
the  root  remained  intact,  and  maintained  the 
growth  and  circulation  of  the  sap,  which  continued 
with  more  or  less  acti^'ity,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  roots  left  to  support  it.  Those 
branches  which  were  most  upright  then  took  the 
form  of  suckers,  and  some  ultimately  attained 
gigantic  proportions  :  one  or  two  even  grew  as 
large  as  the  parent  stem,  while  the  remaining 
branches  either  became  much  spread  and  fiattened, 
or  ultimately  died  down  altogether.  The  probable 
explanation  of  this  occurrence  is  this:  when  the 
original  tree  stem  became  embedded  in  the  ground 
it  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  roots,  which  as  they 
increased  in  development,  ultimately  supported  the 
newly-formed  stem,  giving  it  a  great  stimulus, 
which  would  not  be  attained  were  the  stem  only 
depending  upon  the  original  roots.  This  newly- 
formed  stem  and  its  new  roots  became,  therefore, 
independent  of  any  assistance  from  the  parent 
roots,  and,  were  it  considered  necessary  to  cut 
away  the  original  stem  on  each  side  of  the  young 
stem,  the  original  tree  would  live  on  as  formerly. 

Such  trees  as  these  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
priiiKcval  forests,  and  have  led  travellers  and  ex- 
plorers to  greatly  exaggerate  the  age  of  some  of 
our  remarkable  Conifer*,  which  have  been  found,  as 
they  described,  with  a  young  tree  growing  over  the 
prostrate  stem  of  an  old  one;  whereas,  by  careful 
observation  it  might  have  been  found  to  be  exactly 
the  same  as  I  have  described.  Again,  I  have 
observed  in  cases  where  trees  have  been  torn  up 
by  storms  in  Scotland  of  late  years,  more  especially 
in  glens,  dells,  and  hillsides,  that  where  dehria 
and  other  rubbish  has  fallen  on  the  steins,  roots 
of  considerable  size  liave  been  formed  at  all  parts 
of  the  stem,  which  have  led  me  to  believe  that 
roots  could  be  produced  on  any  part  of  stem  or 
branch,  provided  they  are  brought  in  contact  with 
soil  favourable  to  their  development.  Along  the 
coast  side  in  Aberdeensliire,  where  some  young 
plantations  were  formed  some  years  ago,  the 
Larch  became  partly  covered  by  blown  sand,  on 
its  removal,  it  was  found  that  all  the  branches 
bad  taken  root. 

Here,  in  this  moist  and  favourable  climate,  I 
find  that  the  Larch,  Spruce,  Beech,  and  some 
other  trees,  which  are  covered  round  the  stems  by 
a  rank  growth  of  herbage,  has  in  a  great  many 
instances  developed  roots  from  latent  buds,  which 
have  taken  root  in  the  ground  at  various  distances 
of  from  IS  inches  to  ,":!0  inches  on  the  stem,  espe- 
cially in  glens  and  .such  like  places. 

RoBEKT  Ciu'PAR  Forester). 

Axhford  Caiith,  Co.  Oa/irai/. 
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"This  18  an  Art 
Wliich  does  mend  Nature :  cliange  it  rather ;  but 
Tub  Art  itself  is  Nature." — ShakesjKdic. 


THE  FRUIT  CROP. 


We  are  enabled,  thanks  to  our  correspondents,  to 
publish  this  week  returns  concerning  the  state  of 
the  I'ruit  crop  from  nearly  every  county  in 
England.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the 
whole  Apples  are  not  so  plentiful  as  early  in  the 
season  they  were  expected  to  be.  The  blossom, 
though  abundant,  did  not  set  well,  and  now  the 
fruit  keeps  dropping  very  much.  Apples  are, 
therefore,  a  thin  crop.  Pears,  though  not  over 
plentiful,  are  better,  and  promise  to  be  good  in 
quality.  Plums  in  most  districts  are  a  heavy 
crop  ;  so  heavy  indeed  in  places,  that  the  branches 
have  to  be  propped  up  to  keep  them  from  breaking. 
'Cherries,  too,  have  been  abundant,  but  small. 
Bush  fruits,  especially  Gooseberries,  have  been 
good  and  plentitul.  Concerning  the  Strawberry, 
to  which  special  attention  has  been  directed, 
much  useful  information,  both  as  to  varieties  and 
culture,  has  been  furni.shed.  The  best  early 
kind,  generally  speaking,  seems  to  be  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  and  the  best  late  sorts, 
O.xonian,  Elton,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine.  As 
to  culture,  most  of  our  correspondents  agree 
that  no  plantation  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
stand  more  than  three  years.  After  that  the 
fruit  begins  to  deteriorate,  both  in  size  and 
quality.  The  ground  for  the  new  plantation 
should  be  well  manured  and  trenched,  and 
planted  either  with  plants  that  have  been  forced, 
or  with  prepared  runners  obtained  from  fruitful 
parents.  Few  new  kinds  seem  to  be  grown,  with 
the  exception  of  Pauline,  which  is  said  to  be  ten 
days  earlier  than  any  other  sort.  The  wood 
Strawberry,  red  and  white,  from  thin  soils  on 
limestone  rock  is  reported  to  be  finer  this  year 
than  usual,  and  to  be  liked  as  a  breakfa,^t  fruit, 
as  are  also  the  red  and  white  alpines.  The 
following,  from  Mr.  Coleman  on  fruit  prospects 
in  Herefordshire,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  read  with 
interest ; — 

In  nine  seasons  out  of  ten  fruit  growers  have 
occasion  to  lament  the  effect  of  a  killing  spring 
frost  which  decimates  the  crops,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  oxerlook  the  fact  that  there  are  other  con- 
ditions equally  fatal.  This  year  we  have  not  had 
a  sharp  blossom-destroying  frost  since  the  earliest 
Apricots  commenced  unfolding  their  flowers,  and 
yet  we  learn  from  all  parts  of  tlie  country  some 
fruits,  notably  Apples,  are  extremely  partial.  In 
this  there  is  nothing  veiy  remarkable,  as  the  past, 
which  may  well  be  termed  tlie  great  aphis  year, 
was  perhaps  as  unfavourable  to  the  formation  and 
perfect  maturation  of  the  Hower  buds  as  one  can 
imagine.  Apples  in  this  part  of  a  great  Apple 
district  were  a  heavy  crop,  and  quite  suthcient  to 
prevent  the  trees  from  bearing  two  years  in  suc- 
cession, but  this  was  not  the  only  drawback ;  a  long 
drought  set  in,  and  insect  pests  literally  destroyed 
the  foliage.  Rain  at  last  came  and  many  trees 
pushed  a  late  growth  which  did  not  ripen.  A 
long  trying  winter  and  a  cold  sunless  spring  fol- 
lowed ;  the  foliage  shot  ahead  of  the  flowers,  a  sure 
sign  that  the  latter  were  imperfectly  formed  and 
badly  ripened,  and  the  last  feather  was  laid  on  by 
torrents  of  rain  which  turned  our  valleys  into  seas 
when  the  bulk  of  the  trees  were  in  full  blossom. 
All  the  trees,  fortunately,  have  not  suffered,  as  we 
find  some  that  were  heavily  mulched  in  gardens 
and  others  in  well-managed  orchards  carrying 
fair  crops  of  fruit.  These,  it  is  true,  are  very 
backward,  are  thinning  themselves  severely  ;  the 
hot  dry  month  just  terminated  came  upon  them 
at  a  critical   time,   and   it  is   now  questionable 


'f  the  finest  autumn  will  carry  choice  sorts  to 
maturity.  The  outci-y  that  we  shall  not  have 
many  Apples  comes  round  as  regularly  as  St. 
Swithin's  Day,  but  with  one  solitary  exception 
during  a  period  extending  over  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  our  Herefordshire  orchards 
have  turned  out  better  than  the  prophets  pre- 
dicted. This  year  in  some  places  will  prove  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  but  the  trees  generally  look 
starved,  out  of  health,  and  the  reverse  of  pro- 
mising. Our  best  fruited  trees  include  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Lord  Sutfield,  Echlinvillc,  Stirling 
Castle,  Blenheim  Orange,  tiolden  \Mnter  Pear- 
main,  the  old  Herefordshire  Pearmain  (two  con- 
stant  bearers),  Claygate  Pearmain,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  the  (,luoinings,  and  an  excellent  culinary 
Apple  raised  at  Eastnor  called  Moss's  Seedling. 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Irish  Peach,  and  Keriy 
Pippin  also  look  fairly  promising.  Cox's  and 
Ribston  Pippins  are  a  light  crop. 

Pkaks,  as  a  rule,  look  more  healthy[than  Apples, 
and  all  the  trees  which  produced  flowers  are 
carrying  fair  average  crops.  A  few  have  requh'ed 
thinning  ;  others  which  bore  heavily  last  year  are 
barren  or,  like  the  standards,  too  backward  if 
they  stand  to  be  worth  storing.  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  of  which  we  have  a  number  of  trees  on 
walls,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurrc  d'Amanlis, 
and  Marie  Louise  are  bearing  good  crops,  and 
ha^•e  made  considerable  progress  since  the  hot 
days  gave  place  to  gentle  showers.  The  following 
have  required  much  thinning :  Marie  Louise 
d'lJccle,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Knight's  Monarch, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurrc  Ranee,  the  old 
Crassane,  Belle  de  Noel,  and  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey. 

OrPLUMstheir  name  is  legion.and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  trees  last  year  were  literally 
devoured  by  aphides,  they  are  still  perfectly  clean, 
but  decidedly  late,  (ireen  Gages  and  the  old 
(iolden  lh'0[i  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
crops  they  are  carrying,  and  as  nearly  all  the  other 
varieties  succeed  where  these  do  not  fail,  your 
readers  may  gather  that  Plums  in  the  west  mid- 
lands will  be  too  plentiful  for  the  grower  if  tliey 
ripen.  In  the  Avon  and  Pershore  districts  the 
thousands  of  trees  of  Mctoria  and  the  commoner 
Egg  Plum  are  already  weighed  down  with  fruit. 
The  thinning  of  such  vast  quantities  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question;  consequently  the  quality, 
which  must  be  poor,  will  be  compensated  for  by 
quantity. 

Cherries  in  orchards  and  gardens  set,  or  appa- 
rently set,  an  abundance  of  fruit,  but,  owing  to 
the  cold,  wet  state  of  the  ground  and  the  unfa- 
vourable weather  which  prevailed  up  to  midsum 
mer,  they  have  thinned  a  great  deal,  and  those 
which  have  stood  are  small,  deficient  in  pulp  and 
juice,  and  sour  or  flavourless.  Jlay  Duke  and 
Elton,  two  varieties  which  do  so  well  here,  are 
this  year  not  more  than  half  their  usual  size. 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  one  of  our  hardiest  and  best 
Cherries,  although  very  late,  is  the  only  variety 
which  promises  to  come  up  to  the  full  standard  ; 
whilst  Black  Eagle  and  some  other  less  luscious 
kinds  are  positively  neglected  by  birds. 

BrsH  FRUITS  of  all  kinds  are  clean,  plentiful,  and 
good ;  indeed,  much  finer  than  usual.  We  deferred 
thinning  the  wood  during  the  continuance  of  the 
tlry  weather,  and  the  warmth  and  shade  favoured 
the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  The  w'ood  of  some  of 
the  trees  will  now  be  thinned  to  let  in  sun  and 
air,  but  the  bulk  of  our  Currants  being  required 
late  in  the  season,  checks,  followed  by  loss  of  sud- 
denly-exposed foliage,  are  avoided. 

R.\SFEERRIES  at  One  time  looked  hard  and  unkind, 
and  all  the  strength  of  the  stools  appeared  to  be 
running  into  young  canes.  The  quarters  in  our 
own  garden  were  well  mulched  and  hosed  quite 
up  to  the  colouring,  and  fine  fruit  is  now  plentiful. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  south  and  wfest  walls 
set  an  enormous  quantity  of  fruit,  and,  unlike 
other  kinds,  the  latter,  now  thinned  down  to  a 
Peach  to  every  square  yard  of  foliage,  is  swelling 
well.  The  trees  have  made  excellent  growth,  are 
quite  free  from  blister,  and,  with  one  solitary  ex- 
ception, fly  has  not  been  found  upon  them.     In 


this  cold  valley,  not  considered  favourable  to  the 
culture  of  Peaches,  I  check  my  trees  at  the  root 
every  year  early  in  October,  and  give  the  short- 
ened roots  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  loam  cor- 
rected with  lime  rubble.  Early  in  January  they 
are  loosened  from  the  walls  and  nailed  in,  not 
tied,  just  before  the  blossoms  open.  I  cannot 
very  well  enumerate  any  special  varieties,  all  my 
trees  having  required  thinning.  I  ought  to  say 
all  my  borders  are  heavily  hosed  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set;  they  are  then  di-essed  with  old  lime 
rubble  and  mulched  with  fresh  stable  litter. 

Figs  in  this  part  of  the  country  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  failure.  Well  protected  trees  still  hold 
a  few  fruits,  but  they  do  not  look  promising. 

Nits  were  at  one  time  considered  a  failure,  but 
the  rains  of  the  past  week  have  brought  forward  a 
fair  half  crop  of  Cobs  and  Filberts,  and  I  believe 
the  common  wood  Nuts  are  equally  plentiful. 


NOTES  FROM  FRANCE. 

SoREUs  Do.^iiESTicA. — A  Writer  in  the  journal  of  tlie 
French  NationalHorticultural  Society  directsattcn- 
tion  to  the  numerous  large-fruited  varieties  of  this 
tree,  the  generality  of  which  seem  scarcely  known 
to  i>lanters.  In  some  parts  of  France,  notably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  the 
berries  have  a  marketable  value,  and  are  sold  from 
October  till  January,  either  half  ripe  or  in  that 
semi-decayed  condition  to  which  the  Medlar  comes 
before  we  consider  it  eatable.  It  is  in  the  last- 
mentioned  state  that  the  berries  are  most  often 
eaten.  Two  varieties,  much  superior  to  all  others 
in  cultivation,  are  strongly  recommended,  both  on 
account  of  their  ornamental  appearance  and  the 
quality  of  their  fruits,  one  of  which  is  named 
after  il.  Dufresne,  in  whose  estate  at  Bordeaux 
it  has  been  discovered  ;  the  other  was  also  found 
growing  spontaneously  in  woods  belonging  to  M. 
Lafitte  at  Agen.  The  first  has  large  pyriform 
fruits  of  a  carmine-yellow,  produced  in  large 
bunches,  and  excellent  as  soon  as  they  com- 
mence to  mellow;  the  other  has  very  large  berries, 
the  colour  of  which  is  at  first  pale  yellow,  changing 
to  bright  rose  when  fully  ripe,  tirafts  of  these 
two  kinds  can  be  obtained  on  remitting  the  amount 
of  postage  to  M.  Glady,  Pont  du  Cosse,  prcs 
Agen.  The  Service  is  so  distinct  in  growth  as  to 
be  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  now  gets,  its 
only  defect  being  its  slow  growth ;  but  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  wait  the  value  of  the  wood 
makes  up  for  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
bring  it  to  maturity.  It  is  much  sought  after,  on 
account  of  its  hardness,  for  the  manufacture  of 
cabinet-makers'  tools  and  for  other  purposes.  It 
commands  even  a  higher  price  than  Oak.  The 
bark  is  in  request  for  the  transformation  of  wine 
into  vinegar,  and  the  berries  have  considerable 
medicinal  qualities. 

DorBLE-FLOwERED  CvcL.i.MENS. — It  is  not  Un- 
common to  see  Cyclamens  with  supplementary 
petals,  although  I  think  that  they  are  much  more 
rarely  to  be  found  in  the  large-flowered  strains 
than  in  the  older  ones,  which  were  in  general  culti- 
vation a  few  years  ago.  I  have  at  various  times 
raised  plants  bearing  flowers  of  this  description, 
but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  one  like  those 
recently  figured  in  the  Hii-ne  HortkoUi.  The 
illustration  in  question  might  easily  bo  taken  as 
representing  some  double  form  of  Narcissus,  the 
ordinary  petals  being  increased  in  number  and 
more  or  less  twisted,  whilst  the  stamens  are  con- 
verted into  petaloid  segments,  these  being  also 
much  contorted.  The  flowers  have,  therefore,  a 
confused  appearance,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  petals  tw'ist  imparts  a  quaint,  informal,  and 
altogether  novel  character  to  them.  I  am  inclined 
to  tliink  that  in  time  w'e  shall  obtain  a  race  of 
double-flowered  Cyclamens  having  considerable 
decorative  value.  In  the  case  of  the  varieties 
raised  by  me  the  duplication  consisted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  double  row  of  petals,  one  being 
rather  smaller  than  the  other.  These  double- 
flowered  kinds  were  all  w  bites.  I  never  observed 
any  tendency  to  doubling  in  the  coloured  varieties, 
but    M.    Bruant,    of    Poitiers,    with    whom   the 
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double-flowered  forms  originated  asserts  that 
duplicature  is  not  confined  to  the  white  Ivinds 
only.  It  is  stated  in  reference  to  these  double 
Cyclamens  that  they  are  most  agreeably  and 
strongly  perfumed,  the  odour  much  resembling 
that  of  Orange  flowers. 

B£(;uNi-\  Arthur  Mallet. — This  new  hybrid 
Begonia,  as  represented  by  a  coloured  plate  in  the 
Rerii,/  Iloiikol',  is  a  most  attractive  variety, 
unique  in  colour,  and  will  undoubtedly  become 
very  popular.  It  has  something  of  the  habit  of 
B.  metallica,  the  leaves  being  of  the  same  shape 
and  apparently  about  the  same  size,  but  the  colour 
is  violet-rose  with  a  strongly  defined,  almost 
black,  venation.  The  coloration  is  not,  however, 
uniform  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  foliage,  but 
shades  off  imperceptibly  here  and  there  into  much 
lighter  tints,  which  produce  a  most  pleasing  effect. 
The  flowers  are  disposed  in  umbels,  the  buds  being 
of  a  deep  vinous  red,  the  exterior  of  tlie  petals 
being  carmine-rose,  whilst  interiorly  they  are  of  a 
pale  flesh  colour,  thus  affording  a  charming  con- 
trast of  colour.  This  Begonia  was  obtained  by 
M.  Lionnet,  gardener  to  M.  Arthur  Mallet,  of 
Jouy-en-Josas,  by  crossing  B.  subpeltata  with  B. 
Eldorado.  From  the  sa.me  sowing  another  fine 
kind  has  been  obtained,  which  has  been  named 
Noemi  Mallet. 

E.-iRLY  YELLOW  \V.iLLFLo\v£R,s. — A  Variety  of 
Wallflower  having  pure  yellow  flowers  is  much 
grown  by  market  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montreuil,  Bagnolet,  and  Romainville.  It 
comes  into  bloom  by  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  in  mild  seasons  continues  to  bloom  on  through 
the  winter.  I  am  not  aware  whether  this  Wall- 
flower is  known  in  this  country,  but  I  should  say 
not,  as  its  culture  appears  in  France  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  districts  mentioned.  Its  only  defect 
would  seem  to  be  a  tenderness  of  constitution, 
which  places  it  at  the  mercy  of  hard  winters,  but 
it  would  probably  answer  the  purpose  of  those 
who  grow  hardy  flowers  for  market  in  this  country, 
as  when  autumn  frosts  cut  off'  tender  flowers  there 
is  often  a  dearth  of  bloom  from  November  on- 
wards. A  good  breadth  of  \\'alI9owers  well  in 
bloom  at  that  time  woidd  presumably  find  a 
ready  sale  in  Covent  Garden. 

Tricolor  Beech.  —Messrs.  Transon,  of  Orleans, 
possess  a  Beech  which  came  as  a  seedling  in  their 
nursery,  and  to  which  they  have  given  the  cum 
brous  name  of  Fagus  sylvatica  latifolia  purpurea 
tricolor.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  common  purple 
Beech,  but  the  leaves  are  bordered  with  bright 
rose  striped  with  white.  It  is  said  to  ha\e  a 
very  ornamental  appearance.  J.  C 
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Gunnera  manicata. — A  grand  specimen  of  this 
noble  plant  is  growing  here,  the  largest  leaves  of  wliich 
measure  7  ftet  3  inches  across,  on  stallcs  from  5  feet 
to  6  feet  long.  It  is  carrying  immense  spikes  of  fruit 
nearly  i  feft  high.  This  is  truly  a  noble  plant  fur  a 
sub-tropical  garden  ;  it  is  easily  grown  from  seed  or  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  crowns,  and  it  requires  only 
a  deep  riob  soil  with  plenty  of  moisture  to  grow  in, 
and  a  little  dried  Bracken  to  protect  the  crowns  in 
severe  wintt-rs. — W.  S.VNoriN. 

Nymphsea  stellata  variety. — Under  this 
name  there  is  now  flowering  among  the  tropical 
Water  Lifies  at  Kew  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Nymph«as  we  have  ever  seen.  The  number  of 
flowers  one  usually  sees  open  at  one  time  on  a  plant 
of  Nymphn?a  is  from  two  to  six,  the  latter  number 
being  considered  exceptional,  though  sometimes  found 
on  N.  zanzibarensis  when  well  managed.  Curiously 
enough,  this  free-flowered  plant  was  sent  to  Kew  as 
N.  zanzibarensis.  It  has  foliage  as  in  N.  stellata,  the 
common  blue  Water  Lilj',  and  the  flowers  rise  in 
great  numbers  from  the  centre  of  the  plant;  they 
ha\e  stalks  1 S  inches  long,  and  tlicy  stand  up  erect  a 
toot  or  more  above  the  water.  The  calyx  lobes  are 
1;J  inches  wide  by  3  inches  long,  green  above,  green 
and  pale  blue  below,  and  they  recurve  back  to 
the  stalk;  the  petals  are  3  inches  long  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  the  tips  cucuUate,  and  they 


number  about  twenty  in  each  flower,  their  colour 
being  a  clear  lavender-blue.  Diameter  of  flower, 
C  inches.  The  stamens  form  a  corona  3  inches  across, 
the  filaments  being  bright  yellow,  as  also  are  the 
stigma  rays ;  the  anthers  are  pale  blue.  On  Friday 
last  there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  flowers  open 
on  one  plant  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  rarely  that  less  than 
eighteen  flowers  are  found  open  upon  it.  Wliatever 
grounds  there  are  for  the  opinion  that  this  Nymphiea 
is  botanically  only  a  form  of  N.  stellata,  it  must  be 
evident  from  our  description  that  it  possesses  cha- 
racters which  horticuUurally  place  it  far  above  any 
other  blue  Nympha?a,  not  even  excepting  N.  zanzi- 
barensis, of  wliich  grand  Nymph«a  several  plants  are 
now  in  flon-er  at  Kew.  We  should  like  to  see  this 
free-flowtring  Water  Lily  introduced  into  all  gardens 
where  an  a  juxrium  for  indoor  plants  e.vists. 

Amaryllis  Akermanni.— Mr.  Burbidge  has 
sent  us  from  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden, 
Dublin,  a  fine  four-flowered  spike  of  this  showy 
Amaryllis.  It  was  cut  from  a  plant  in  an  open  bor- 
der, near  a  hot-house  wall  with  a  southern  aspect. 
In  this  place  Mr.  Burbidge  says  it  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  has  been  undisturbed  for  the  past  ten  years  or 
mere.  The  flowers  are  large  and  funnel-shaped,  and 
of  an  intensely  deep  scarlet- crimson  colour,  Such  a 
brilliant  flower  must  have  a  fine  effect  in  the  open 
border. 


Carnations  without  sticks.— Stress  is  laid  in 
last  week's  Garden  on  the  importance  of  raising  a 
race  of  liiorder  Carnations  which  shall  support  their 
flowers  without  the  help  of  sticks.  I  send  you  two 
stems — cut  to  their  extreme  base  to  show  their  full 
length — of  a  Clove  Carnation,  of  which  I  have  now 
over  200  plants  in  full  bloom,  all  the  piroduce  of  two 
little  bits  sent  me  three  years  ago  from  a  Worcester- 
shire cottage  garden.  This  Carnation  is  large- 
flowered,  good  in  coluur,  most  fragrant,  and  blooms 
abundantly  until  frojt  sets  in.  But  its  mo-t  delight- 
ful charactfristic  is  that  it  carries  its  flowers  on  short 
st'^nis  as  stiff  as  ir.m  wire,  which  no  combination  of 
wind  and  rain  ever  beuds  or  breaks.  The  Grass  is 
almost  as  glaucous  as  a  Sea  Thistle,  and  altogether  I 
consider  this  Carnation  one  of  my  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions.—G.  H.  E.MiLEHEAET,  Apphshair,  Aiuloni: 

*\*  With  this,  Mr.  Engleheart  sends  flower-stems 
of  a  beauliful  Carnalion,  which  may  be  called  an  im- 
proved Clove.  The  above  note  describes  it  so  well, 
that  there  is  no  need  for  further  comment.  The 
value  of  a  Carnation  with  stems  rigid  enough  to  hold 
themselves  erect  without  support  cannot  be  over- 
rated.— Ed. 

Trichinium  Manglesi.— A  more  liberal  treat- 
ment than  was  once  considered  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  this  plant  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  that,  under 
cultivation  at  all  events,  tliis  native  of  the  dry  s.aDdy 
deserts  of  Australia  delights  in  what  market  growers 
call  fat  treatment.  We  have  it  stated  that  in  its 
native  haunts  this  plant  is  leafless  when  in  flower, 
but  \\ith  us  it  retains  its  leaves  till  the  flowers  have 
all  faded.  On  asking  what  was  the  .secret  of  the 
man-igement  of  Trichinium  as  grown  at  Kew,  we 
learned  that  it  was  siuii)Iy  cow  manure  ! — the  soil 
employed  for  it  at  Kew  being  loam  two  parts,  cow 
manure  one  part,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand. 
The  plants  are  potted  early  in  spring  and  placed  in  a 
sunny  frame,  where  they  get  plenty  of  air  on  favour- 
able days  and  are  freely  watered.  After  the  flowers 
wither,  which  usually  takes  place  in  October,  the 
plants  are  shaken  out  (.if  the  old  soil  and  repotted  in 
a  fresh  mixture,  and  at  the  same  time  numbers  of  the 
thick  roots  are  cut  into  lengths  of  about  an  inch  and 
pricked  into  pans  of  very  sandy  soil  ;  from  these  a 
batch  of  young  plants  is  obtained.  That  the  treat- 
ment adopted  for  this  plant  at  Kew  is  right  is  proved 
by  results  which  may  be  seen  in  two  large  pans,  each 
bearing  about  thirty  fine  flower-heads,  and  standing 
in  the  Cape  house  there. 

The  Swamp  Magnolia  (M.  glauca). — Among 
the  smaller  growing  M.agnolias  there  are  none  to  sur- 
pass this  in  beauty  and  fr.agrance  of  flower,  and  as  it 
flowers  at  this  season,  it  is  the  more  valuable.  The 
Sw.amp  Magnolia,  as  this  is  called,  frequently  throws 
up  several  stems  from  the  base,  and  forms  a  good- 
sized  shruli,  while  at  others  it  is  of  a  low  treelike 
habit.     The  leaves  generally  have   a  silvery  untler- 


surface,  Init  in  this  latter  respect  individuals  vary  to 
a  certain  extent,  os  they  also  do  in  the  ret'Mition  of 
the  foliage,  some  being  almost  evergreen,  while  others 
are  quite  deciduous.  This  latter  character  will,  of 
course,  also  be  influencetl  by  the  situation  in  which 
they  ai-e  grown.  The  flowering  season  is  spread  over 
a  considerable  period,  while  the  ivory-white  ei-'loured 
lilossoms  are  deliciously  fragrant,  especially  during 
sunshine.  Another  point  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  comparatively  low  stature  of  this 
M.agnolia  (and  even  then  it  flowers  freely  in  a,  for  it, 
small  state),  the  blooms  are  brought  more  pointedly 
under  notice  than  is  the  c.'ise  with  the  large  strong- 
growing  kinds.  The  Laurel  Magnolia,  as  it  is 
c.dled,  is  a  native  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country  in 
the  United  States,  preferring  damp  swampy  spots, 
which  circumstance  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
planting  it  in  this  country,  though  here  it  does  well 
in  a  cool,  fairly  moist  part  of  the  lawn,  where  the  soil 
is  certainly  by  no  means  swampy. 

Carnation  shows. — We  are  reminded  by  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Horner  that  the  annual  show  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  Aug.  14.  The 
schedule  is  much  the  s.xme  as  that  of  the  smthern 
division,  exc-'pt  that  the  competitors  in  the  classes  are 
defined.  Thus  the  first  two  classes  are  open  to  all, 
the  next  two  "  to  growers  of  500  pairs  or  less,"  and 
the  last  two  classes  are  for  six  Carnations  and  six 
Picotees  for  growers  of  250  pairs  or  less.  This,  we 
think,  a  good  arrangement,  as  it  places  large  and 
small  growers  on  an  equal  fooling.  We  have  also 
received  from  Mr.  Dodwell  a  schedule  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Mr.  Dod well's  garden  at  Stanley  Road, 
Oxford,  on  Aug.  3.  The  competition  will  include  all 
the  sections  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  good 
prizes  are  offered  in  the  various  classes. 

The  Zenobias. — These  belong  to  what  are  col- 
lectively called  American  plants,  among  which  (here 
are  few  more  beautiful  or  more  elegant  in  growth. 
They  are  summer  flowering  deciduous  shrubs,  forming 
dense  bushes  with  neat  foliage,  and  bear  a  profusion 
of  white  Lily-of-the- Valley-like  flowers.  The  bloom i 
are  larger  than  those  of  most  of  the  Audromedas,  and 
very  agreeably  scented.  A  considerable  amount  of 
variation  exists  among  different  individuals  of  the 
Zenobia  or  Andromeda,  as  it  is  often  called  ;  but  by 
far  the  most  dislinct  is  the  variety  pulverulenta  (the 
Andromeda  dealbata  of  Lindley),  in  which  the  foliage 
is  covered  with  a  beautiful  silvery  glaucous  bloom, 
while  the  flowers  are  rather  larger  than  the  form 
generally  met  with.  These  Zenobias,  like  most  of 
their  class,  do  best  in  leaf  soil  and  in  rather  a 
moist  situation,  for  if  too  dry  the  fine  hair-like  roots 
soon  suffer.  The  dense  mass  of  delicate  fibres  common 
to  most  of  this  ( )rder  allows  the  plants  to  be  moved  at 
almost  any  season  without  injury,  if  kept  well  watered 
after  the  operation,  and  consequently  this  Zenobia 
may  be  lifted  in  the  spring,  and  when  potted,  it  can 
be  flowered  under  glass  if  needed.  The  variety  pul- 
verulenta is  the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  the  foliage 
is  quite  as  distinct  as  in  the  open  ground,  and  its  . 
peculiar  hue  renders  it  a  very  conspicuous  feature. 


Mixed  climber?.  —How  strikingly  effective  are 
some  combinations  of  climbing  plants,  the  shoots  of 
which  have  been  allowed  to  interoaix  with  those  of 
other  plants.  Near  here  may  be  seen  a  magnificent 
mass  of  the  golden-leaved  Honeysuckle  over  which  a 
jilaiit  of  C'lematis  Jaekmanni  has  sjiread  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  masses  of  soft  golden  shoots  set  off  the 
deep  purple  blossoms  (tf  the  Clematis  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage. We  have  also  a  wall  covered  with  Irish 
Ivy,  amongst  which  a  white  clustered  Rose  has  been 
trained  and  then  allowed  to  grow  as  it  likes.  A  third 
example  is  a  fence  covered  with  such  a  wealth  of 
white  -Tessamine,  that  it  loads  the  air  with  its  fra- 
grance. At  its  base  arc  some  self-sown  Nasturtiums, 
which  have  spread  out  into  a  broad  mass,  and  are 
now  covered  with  gorgeous  blossoms,  while  stray 
flowering  shoots  have  run  up  the  fence,  and  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  white  Jessamine.  Endless  other 
mixtures  might  be  enumerated,  all  beautiful  and  well 
worth  imitatiim.  Who,  for  instance,  with  any  appre- 
ciation i.'f  the  beautiful  ci.iuld  allow  bare  walls    to 
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L-xist  when,  by  plantinij^  a  few  wull-eelecttd  climbti-j, 
they  could  be  renJereil  sn  much  mure  urnanieutal '. — 


J.  G.  H. 


Orchids. 


DECKPTIVE  GROWTH  IN  ORCHIDS. 

No  class  of  plants  that  reiinire  to  be  grown  under 
glass  are  so  deservedly  pojtular  as  Orchids,  and  it  is 
more  than  liUely  that  the  r.anks  of  their  admirers  will 
keep  on  increasing.  Fi.r  a  long  time  .after  the  intro- 
duction of  many  of  the  representative  species  there 
were  several  reasons  which  caused  m.iny  whoadmiretl 
them  to  hesitate  before  undertaking  their  cultivation. 
The  high  price  which  nearly  all  the  kinds  that  were 
worth  growing  cnmm.anded  was  in  itself  a  serious 
matter  ;  .ind  to  this  might  be  added  the  uncertaintv 
that  existed  as  to  their  growing  after  large  sums  had 
been  spent  in  procuring  them.  And  though  with 
many  peojile  there  is  a  fascination  attached  to  any- 
thing that  is  uncertain,  still,  when  plants  th.at  had 
cost  as  many  pounds  as  they  now  realise  shillings, 
were  found  to  liie  out  in  quantity,  as  they  usually  did 
where  the  disease  known  as  spot  set  in,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  many  of  those  who  had  essayed 
the  cultivation  of  Orchids  were  induced  to  give 
them  up.  The  first  cost  of  any  article  has 
naturally  much  to  do  with  the  price  at  which  it 
can  be  sold,  and  in  times  p;ist  importing  Orchids  was 
an  exjienbive  and  a  risky  proceeding.  Little  was 
known  of  the  countries  where  most  of  the  best  species 
exist  by  those  who  went  out  to  procure  them,  whilst 
there  was  a  like  absence  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
right  seasons  for  collecting  them;  the  best  modes  of 
packing  had  to  be  learnt,  carriage  cost  much  more, 
and  was  often  very  much  slower  than  it  now  is.  All 
this  tended  to  increase  the  value  of  the  p'ants  when 
they  came  through  the  ordinary  channels,  and  if  any- 
one depended  upon  frieml-i  who  happened  to  reside 
in  countries  where  the  plants  were  indigenous  to 
procure  them,  it  was  often  found  to  be  a  very  vni- 
satisfactory  way  of  getting  them,  as  more  frequently 
than  not  the  kinds  sent,  if  they  came  alive  to  hand, 
were  worthless.  Now  all  this  is  changed,  and  the 
greater  nundjer  of  the  favourite  kinds  reach  this 
country  with  so  comparatively  little  injury  that 
quantities  are  able  to  produce  flowers  from  the  fir.<t 
growths  they  make  under  the  altered  conditions  of 
their  existence,  and  in  a  few  years  acquire  strength 
and  vigour  equal  to  that  which  they  .show  in  their 
native  wilds,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance, 
keep  on  in  a  condition  little,  if  any,  behind  that  in 
which  they  exist  naturally.  It  is  to  this  latter,  as 
inui-li  ;is  to  the  reduction  in  price,  that  the  extension 
in  the  culti\ation  of  Orchids  is  owing. 

When  the  nature  and  general  character  of  Orcliids, 
especially  the  ejiiphytal  species,  are  taken  into  account 
there  is  little  to  wonder  at  in  its  taking  more  time 
bifore  the  essentials  to  their  successful  cultivation 
Were  mastered  than  in  the  case  of  other  plants  ;  that 
is,  before  gi-owers  knew  how  to  treat  them,  so  as  to 
not  only  have  them  in  a  condition  that  was  satisfac- 
tory to  the  eye  for  the  time  being,  but  that  would 
enable  them  to  keep  on  in  a  healthy  thiiving  state 
for  an  indefinite  period,  such  as  the  character  oi  their 
growth  naturally  permits  of  their  doing.  For  it  does 
not  reijuire  more  than  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with 
plant  life  to  see  that  Nature  has  made  especial  provi- 
sion in  Orchids  for  their  continued  existence.  In  the 
bulbous  species  the  old  back  bulbs  die  after  a  lapse  of 
more  or  less  time,  but  the  growth  in  advance  of  them 
suffers  in  no  way  by  their  death,  each  year  seeing 
young  bulbs  formed  and  matured,  which  keep  on  re 
newing  the  tenure  of  life  in  the  plants  differently  to 
that  of  others.  In  the  bulbless  species  the  natural 
provision  for  their  existence  is  equally  apparent  ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  stems,  after  the  leaves  and  the  roots 
they  produced  are  decayed,  die  gradually  upwards, 
but  the  stem  in  advance  above  is  quite  independent 
of  the  dead  portion  below,  being  able  to  keep  on 
thriving  and  extending  in  a  way  that  removes  the 
limits  of  their  existence  beyond  that  of  the  generality 
of  other  plants.  But  though  the  character  of  growth 
natural  to  Orchids,  coupled  with  their  tenacity  of  life, 
is  such  as  is  calculated  to  give  them  a  prolonged  exist- 
ence, still,  in  common  with  other  plants,  if  the  treat- 
ment they  receive  is  such  as  to  cause  the  formation  of 


soft  sponoy  growth,  disease  is  certain  to  follow,  al- 
though, from  the  comparatively  slower  rate  of  the 
growth  natiiral  to  them,  they  are  longer  before  they 
show  any  ill  effects.  Even  after  the  cultivation  of 
(_)rchids  had  extended  considerably  beyond  that  which 
existed,  say,  thirty  yeai's  back,  the  treatment  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  continued  healthy  condi!,ion  was  so  far 
from  being  imderstood  that  their  doing  well  might 
often  be  set  down  as  much  to  accident  as  to  any 
fieBnite  knowledge  of  what  they  required.  This  was 
seen  by  what  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  i.e.,  in 
one  set  of  houses  a  grower  was  able  for  a  lengthened 
tinie  to  keep  his  plants  in  a  f.aultless  state,  whilst 
with  a  change  of  houses  he  failed  with  plants 
similar  in  kind,'  though  the  difference  in  the  construc- 
tion or  position  of  the  two  sets  of  houses  was  no 
greater  than  would  admit  of  anyone  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  treatment  the  plants  required,  such  .as 
is  now  possessed  by  any  average  cultivator,  to  so  far 
ail  ipt  his  practice  as  to  enable  him  to  succeed. 

The  mistake  usually  committed  was  to  look  upon 
the  big  leaves  that  were  produced  in  the  half- 
darkened,  all  but  airless  houses,  with  a  steaming 
over  heated  atmosphere,  as  the  sort  of  growth  to  be 
aimed  at.  Under  such  treatment  strong,  sturdy 
plants  that  had  before  been  well  managed  would 
generally  make  immense  leaves  for  a  few  years, 
beguiling  the  growers  into  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  lasting.  But  the  day  of  reckoning 
was  seldom  long  in  coming,  as  the  condition  described 
wa.s  all  but  invariably  the  precursor  of  disease,  the 
effect  of  which  was  that  the  soft,  coddled  plants 
melted  away,  their  backward  movement  usually 
taking  less  time  than  h.ad  been  occupied  in  making 
the  deceptive  growth  that  had  prepared  them  fur 
disease.  At  one  time  or  other  a  good  nuiny  cases  of 
this  kind  have  come  under  my  notice,  one  in  parti- 
cular, which  I  may  mention  :  A  good  many  years 
back,  when  the  ordinary  varieties  of  Phal^nopsis  were 
much  scarcer  and  dearer  than  they  now  are,  I  saw  a 
plant  of  P.  amabilis  sold  at  an  auction  sale  in  one  of 
the  large  provincial  towns.  It  w-as  a  strong  plant, 
with  unusually  thick  leaves,  five  in  nvimber  ;  the 
price  it  fetched  w.as  eight  guineas.  It  was  bought  to 
go  to  a  leading  collection  in  the  south  of  England, 
which  two  years  after  was  brought  to  the  hammer  in 
London.  I  saw  the  plant  there,  and  it  still  consisteil 
of  five  leaver,  but  of  a  different  character  from  those  it 
bore  when  I  first  made  its  acquaintance.  The 
largest  leaf  was  over  15  inches  long,  and  the 
next  13  inches;  in  fact,  it  was  the  biggest  single 
growth  of  P.  am.abilis  I  have  seen.  The  jirice  it 
was  knocked  down  at  was  twenty-seven  guineas — 
not  a  bad  return  for  two  years'  attention  and  house 
room.  The  buyer,  however,  had  some  nii.sgivings 
after  m.aking  his  purchase  that  the  growth  was  not 
of  a  character  such  as  to  admit  of  the  plant  keeping 
on  with,  and  he  offered  to  exchange  it  with  one  of  the 
nurserymen  for  a  much  smaller  plant  of  the  same 
species,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  Two  years  after 
I  saw  what  remained  of  this  grand  looking,  but  de- 
ceitfully grown,  plant ;  it  consisted  of  one  leaf 
about  7  inches  long,  badly  spotted,  and  another  form- 
ing that  also  showed  disease,  of  which,  in  the  course 
of  another  year,  the  plant  died.  Like  untold  numbers 
of  Orchids  that  have  been  subjected  to  wrong  treat- 
ment by  growing  them  with  not  half  enough  light  in 
an  over-heated,  stagnant  atmosjihere,  it  succumbed 
through  over-excitement,  the  growth  resulting  from 
which  often  for  a  time  leads  to  the  impression  that 
all  was  going  Well  until  the  impression  was  dispelled 
by  disease  attacking  the  soft,  spongy  leaves.  Such  mis- 
tikes  in  the  treatment  of  Orchids  are  much  less 
frequent  than  they  used  t»i  be,  yet  instances  are 
still  not  wanting  where  the  jjlants,  either  through 
unskilful  treatment,  like  that  already  instanced,  or  by 
being  grown  in  unsuitable  houses,  or  both  combined, 
go  on  for  a  time  making  growth  that  is  si>  far  decep- 
tive, that  their  condition  is  deemed  s.atisfactory,  until 
.all  at  once  there  is  a  bre.ak  down,  disease  m.aking  its 
apperirance.  Ouly  recently  I  saw  a  case  of  this  kind. 
Some  four  years  since  several  new  houses  were  built 
with  a  view  to  being  occupiel  by  a  collection  of  these 
plants.  No  expense  was  spared  in  the  construction  ; 
in  fact,  if  ihe  outlay  had  been  less  the  plants  might 
have  fared  better.  .Vs  it  was,  the  hftuses  were  built 
3  feet  or  4  feet  higher  than  they  should  have  been, 
and  a  still  gi-eater  mistake  was  made  in  placing  them 


close  to  a  number  of  big  trees  that  interfered  much 
with  the  light.  In  due  course  the  ]ilants — an  exten- 
sive c(dlection  in  good  condition — were  placed  in  their 
new  quarters,  where  the  bulbs  made  were  Itmger,  and 
the  leaves  much  larger  than  the  plants  had  produced 
before  ;  this  went  on  for  two  or  three  seasons,  when 
spot  in  its  worst  form  attacked  the  collection. 

When  I  saw  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  cool 
kinds  and  such  of  the  warmer  species  as  liad  been 
hung  up  near  the  roof,  they  were  in  a  state  that 
made  it  painful  to  look  upon  them.  As  will  be 
easily  understood,  the  kinds  that  require  little  heat 
had  not  suffered  in  the  way  that  the  different  species 
that  need  a  higher  tenq.ierature  had,  on  accoinit  of 
their  growth  being  made  under  less  exciting  condi- 
tions, and  through  the  greater  amount  of  air  given 
them.  The  cause  of  failure  in  this  case  was  directly 
traceable  to  the  unsuitable  character  of  the  houses 
and  the  dark  position  in  which  they  were  placed, 
either  of  which  alone  would  have  been  much  against 
the  plants  making  the  right  kind  of  growth  to  render 
them  able  to  keep  in  a  healthy  condition.  But  the 
two  adverse  influences  combined  were  such  .as  wouhl 
have  enabled  anyone  possessed  of  sutficient  knowledge 
of  the  nat\U'e  and  requirements  of  Orchids  to  have 
told  beforehand  what  would  happen.  It  is  not  so 
pleasant  to  mention  failures,  like  those  named,  as  it 
is  to  speak  of  instances  where  successes  have  been 
attained.  But  the  causes  that  bring  about  such 
failures  are  the  rocks  on  which  Orchid  culture 
is  often  wrecked,  and  it  may  be  well  now  and 
then  to  give  a  note  of  warning  to  those  who, 
with  little  experience,  undertake  to  grow  them, 
of  the  causes  through  which  failure  is  most  likely  to 
come.  Orchids,  with  few  exceptions,  require  abund- 
ance of  light,  and  to  attempt  to  grow  them  in  house 
that  are  darkened  by  trees  or  buildings  is  the  height 
of  folly.  In  the  case  of  houses  that  are  too  high, 
and  where  consequently  the  plants  are  too  far  away 
from  the  glass,  there  is  no  safe  way  of  proceeding, 
except  by  being  content  with  slower  progress  than  is 
attainable  in  low,  suitable  houses.  When  Orchids 
are  grown  in  houses  that  afford  less  light  than  the 
plants  require,  more  air  should  be  given  than  is 
necessary  where  there  is  plenty  of  light.  This  will 
to  some  extent  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  But,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  an  extra  amount  of  air  means 
slower  growth,  yet  under  conditions  of  insufficient 
light  any  attempt  at  hurrying  in  a  high  temperature 
is  toleraljly  sure  to  end  in  failure.  T.  B. 


M-iRKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

M.\nKLT  G.iUDENERS  are  now  busy  gathering  and 
marketing  both  fruits  and  vegefablts,  clearing  off  ex- 
hausted crops,  and  getting  others  planted  or  sown. 
We  have  lately  had  copious  rains ;  therefore  the  soil 
is  in  first-rate  condition  for  cropping.  Potatoes  have 
made  grand  progress  since  rain  fell.  Premature 
ripening  need  not  now  be  apprehended,  and  at  present 
the  tubers  are  quite  free  from  disease.  Warm  dry 
weather  is,  however,  now  needed  for  this  crop. 
Digging  and  marketing  eaidy  sorts  go  on  briskly ; 
the  sooner  they  can  be  cleared  now  the  better  will  tlie 
second  crop  be. 

Peas  and  Broad  Beans  are  clean  and  good,  but 
not  very  heavy  crops.  Early  and  second  early  sorts 
are  those  mo=t  in  favour,  as  they  can  be  got  off  in 
time  for  Turnips  or  Broccoli.  Late  sorts  seldom  pay ; 
they  occupy  the  ground  too  late  in  the  season  to 
allow  other  crops  to  be  sown  with  advantage  after 
them.  Runner  and  dwarf  Btans  are  just  coming 
into  use.  In  open  fields  runners  are  nearly  all 
grown  without  stakes,  and  very  prolific  they  are 
treated  in  this  w.ay.  The  rains  have  come  most  op- 
portunely, as,  if  dry  at  the  root,  the  bloom  falls 
off  without  setting.  Dwarf  or  French  Beans  are 
already  plentiful,  and  no  sorts  appear  to  be  more 
popular  for  the  m.ain  crop  than  Canadian  Wonder, 
and  Osborn's  for  the  earliest.  The  last  is  a  very  dwarf, 
early,  and  prolific  variety,  and  just  as  good  in  the 
open  field  as  under  pot  culture. 

C.VBB.viiES  are  now  being  cut  in  quantity,  and  still 
realise  fairly  good  prices.  Growers  for  market  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  let  the  stumps  stop  in  the  soil  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  useful  greens  for  winter,  as  is  done  in 
private  gardens ;  on  the  contr.ary,  they  clear  the  crop 
right  off,  plough  the  land,  and  put  in  another  crop 
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directly.  Main  crop  C'abba6;es  are  now  being  sown. 
Early  York,  Early  Rainham,  Battersea,  or  Eulham 
and  Enfield  Market  are  the  sorts  most  largely  grown, 
and  better  crops  of  Cabbages  than  those  grown  under 
open  field  culture  it  would  be  impossible  to  find. 

Turnips  are  plentiful  and  good  ;  a  moist  season 
and  rapid  growth  make  them  mild  flavoured.  Sowing 
for  winter  goes  on  brisldy;  white-fleshed  sorts  are 
those  most  in  favour ;  they  succeed  well  after  Peas 
and  Beans  without  disturbing  the  soil  much. 

Broccoli,  K.\le,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  the 
Brassica  tribe  are  being  planted  in  quantity.  The 
scarcity  last  winter,  and  the  high  prices  obtained  this 
spring,  make  growers  anxious  to  get  out  a  full  supply. 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  is  planted  largely  in  this 
locality;  the  early  crop  of  it  is  already  growing  freely, 
and  by  planting  in  succession  this  fine  Caulifiower 
can  be  had  for  a  long  season.  Brussels  Sprouts  are 
also  put  out  early,  for  the  longer  and  stouter  the 
stalks  the  heavier  is  the  crop.  Scotch  Kale  and 
late  and  mid-season  Broccoli  are  planted  until  quite 
late ;  for  if  a  mild  winter  follows  it  is  surprising  how 
well  late-planted  crops  succeed  ;  the  soil  being  light 
and  well  drained,  they  keep  growing  with  scarcely  a 
check  from  start  to  finish. 

Onions,  consisting  of  large  kinds  transplanted  in 
spring  from  .autumn-sown  crops,  are  now  first-rate 
in  quality,  and  there  is  such  a  constant  demand  for 
good  Onions,  that  the  quantity  ^grown  in  the  aggre- 
gate is  very  large.  Sowings  are  now  being  m.ade  of 
the  White  Spanish  for  drawing  green  during  winter 
and  sjjring,  .and  large  quantities  of  these  luild- 
flavoured  Onions  are  used  in  this  way.  The  main 
sowing  for  transplanting  will  be  made  shortly.  The 
Giant  Rocca  and  Tripoli  varieties  are  most  in  favour, 
as  they  make  very  large  bidbs  and  do  not  run  to  seed 
prematurely  so  readily  as  some  of  the  smaller  kinds. 

R.\DISHES  are  largely  sown  about  this  date  for 
winter  use.  The  China  Rose  and  Black  Spanish  are 
the  kinds  liked  by  market  growers. 

Vegetable  M.vkrows  and  Ridge  CUcumbers  are 
now  growing  freely,  .ilthough  the  early  part  of  the 
season  was  unfavourable  for  them.  The  iSush  Vege- 
table Marrow  is  by  far  the  best  this  season,  quantities 
of  it  being  tit  to  out  before  the  fruits  of  any  of  the 
other  kinds  are  ev.^n  formed.  The  Long  Ridge  Cu- 
cumbers are  now  running  freely  over  the  beds  ;  they 
meet  with  a  ready  sale  towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  the  supply  of  Telegraph  and  other  frame  sorts 
is  exhausted. 

Parsley  is  sown  largely  about  this  date  for  a  win- 
ter supply,  and  sheltered  spots  are  selected  for  it. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  drills  about  1  foot  apart. 

Lettuces  and  Enhive  for  winter  salading  are  now 
being  sown.  The  old  Brown  Cos,  (irand  Admiral, 
Cabbage  Lettuce,  and  green  curled  Endive  are  the 
sorts  for  market. 

Bush  fruits  are  plentiful  and  of  good  quality. 
Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  are  very  fine  and 
clean.  As  regards  Black  Currants,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  since  Black  Naples  and  Baldwin  have  be- 
come leading  market  sorts  the  berries  are  nearly 
double  the  size  they  used  to  be.  The  great  drawback 
to  Black  Currants  as  a  market  crop  is  that  they  must 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  the  tinest  berries  drop 
off.  The  Red  and  White  varieties  hang  well,  and 
therefore  realise  higher  prices,  as  they  need  not  be 
forced  on  the  market.  Gooseberries  are  a  medium 
crop ;  Golden  Drop  is  a  great  favourite  as  an  early 
dessert  kind,  Warrington  and  other  rough  reds  being 
the  best  for  a  late  supply.  Raspberries  are  plentiful, 
the  rain  having  come  just  in  time  to  save  the  crop; 
that  on  the  young  growths  will  now  swell  np,  and  it  is 
generally  more  valuable  than  the  first  few  gatherings. 

Apples  are  a  thin  crop  and  continue  to  drop  very 
much;  the  best  are  on  dwarf  bush  trees.  Pears  are 
a  good  crop,  and  more  evenly  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  the  trees  than  last  ye.ir ;  although  late,  they 
look  like  swelling  off  to  a  good  size.  Plums  are  by 
no  means  a  regular  crop ;  indeed,  taken  collectively, 
the  crop  of  fruit  this  season  does  not  promise  to  be 
up  to  the  average.  The  Strawberry  crop  has  been 
very  disappointing  in  character — in  fact,  as  regards 
season,  one  of  the  shortest  we  have  had  for  years. 

IrospoH.  J.  Groom. 


AVARREN  HOUSE,  COOMBE  WOOD. 
Were  we  askeil  to  name  a  few  of  the  gardens 
within  ten  miles  of  Charing  Cross  which  exem- 
plify tlie  best  styles  of  pure  English  garden 
landscape,  and  also  possess  most  interest  in  the 
way  of  trees  and  shrubs,  we  should  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  including  in  the  list  the  garden  at 
Warren  House,  Lord  Wolverton's  suburban  resi- 
dence. It  stands  conspicuous  even  among  the 
crowd  of  beautiful  gardens  that  are  to  be  found 
around  that  delicious  strip  of  woodland  known  as 
Coombe  Wood.  It  contains  more  commendable 
features  and  fewer  blemishes  in  design  than  other 
gardens  we  have  seen  in  its  neighbourhood  ; 
while  as  regard  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  it 
contains,  it  is  perhaps  uniiiue.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  some  years  ago  a  portion  of  its 
grounds  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Veitch, 
about  the  time  when  his  son  and  other  collectors 
were  exploring  Japan,  California,  and  other 
countries  in  search  of  trees  and  shrubs  sufficiently 
hardy  to  stand  our  English  climate.  This  place, 
it  appears,  was  made  the  trial  ground  for  these 
new  introductions,  the  consequence  being  that  a 
host  of  the  original  trees  then  planted  have  re- 
mained undisturbed  up  to  the  present  day.  Need 
we  say,  therefore,  that  many  of  them  are  niatcli- 
less  specimens.  There  may  be  seen  here  towering 
trees  of  such  Conifers  as  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
two  of  which  are  over  50  feet  high  ;  a  Tliuja 
Lobbi  higher  still,  and  fully  2.3  yards  round, 
looking  more  like  a  gigantic  mass  of  Fern  or 
Lycopod  than  a  coniferous  tree.  Associated 
with  these  are  lofty  Wellingtouias,  Silver  Firs, 
Deodars,  and  Atlas  Cedars,  one  of  whicli  is  the 
glaucous  variety,  probably  the  finest  specimen 
in  the  country.  It  is  an  extremely  handsome 
tree,  which  in  the  sunlight  looks  not  unlike  a 
pyramid  of  frosted  silver.  It  appears  to  have 
sufl'ered  at  one  time  from  overcrowding,  but  now 
it  forms  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  lawn  in 
view  of  the  principal  windows  of  the  liouse. 
To  a  lover  of  Conifers  this  tree  alone  is  worth 
going  a  long  journey  to  see.  C>f  smaller  things 
in  the  way  of  trees  and  shrubs  there  are  charm- 
ing specimens  of  the  Japanese  Maple,  so  elegant 
in  foliage  and  so  rich  in  colour.  They  are 
losing  their  brilliancy  at  tlie  present  time,  but 
the  examples  of  sanguineum  and  otiiers  have 
been  objects  of  great  beauty — in  fact,  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  lawn.  Then  there  are 
great  bushes  6  feet  higli  or  more  of  that  beautiful 
Chilian  shrub,  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  which  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  so  will  be  in  bloom.  It 
has  large  blossoms  like  those  of  the  common  St. 
John's-wort,  but  pure  white.  Near  it  is  a 
standard  Wistaria,  not  a  common  object,  which 
when  in  bloom  has  a  striking  efi'ect  viewed  fi'om 
the  house  against  a  background  of  evergreen  growth. 
Among  other  conspicuous  shrubs  one  notices  just 
now  is  Berberis  Darwini,  of  which  there  are  great 
spreading  bushes  loaded  with  bluish-purple  Car- 
rant-like  fruits.  The  otherwise  llowerless  shrub- 
beries are  lit  up  now  with  Spirreas  and  the  bright 
yellow  Bush  Broom  (Spartiuin  junceum),  which 
has  branches  like  a  Rush,  wreathed  with  large 
Pea  flowers  of  the  brightest  yellow.  The  Bam- 
boos and  Pampas  Grasses  also  contribute  not  a 
little  to  the  beautj'  of  this  garden.  Of  Bambusa 
Metake,  now  proved  to  be  the  hardiest  of  all  and 
most  suitable  for  our  climate,  there  are  huge 
clumps  several  feet  high,  and  one  might  say  yards 
through.  Tlie  largest  Bamboos  are  in  proximity 
to  the  great  Lawsoii  Cypresses  and  Thuja  Lobbi, 
and  these,  together  witli  the  Pampas  Grasses  and 
Ferns,  make  a  garden  picture  whicli  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass.  Why  Conifers,  Bamboos, 
Grasses  and  Ferns  succeed  so  well  in  this  spot  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imderslaud.  They  are  planted 
in  or  near  a  little  rill  of  water  which  is  con- 
stantly running,  as  an  overflow  from  a  pool  in 


the  higher  ground,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  ground  always  moist  ;  in  fact,  the  soil  close 
to  the  Bamboos,  Grasses,  and  Ferns  is  quite 
spongy.  Although  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
mention  all  the  out-of-the-common  trees  and 
shrubs,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
garden  has  been  richly  planted. 

The  mansion,  like  most  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, stands  in  a  very  good  position.  It 
is  built  just  on  the  outskirts  of  Coombe  Wood, 
which  is  overlooked  from  the  front  of  the  house, 
while  beyond  the  wood  the  view  extends  across 
Wimbledon  Common  right  away  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  whose  towers  are  plainly 
seen.  In  the  other  direction  lies  a  beautifully 
wooded  country,  while  behind,  but  a  few  yards 
distant,  is  the  great  Richmond  Park.  The  house, 
which  is  modern  and  built  with  red  brick,  asso- 
ciates well  with  the  surroundings. 

From  the  front  of  the  house  the  lawn  falls 
away  in  a  gentle  slope — here  running  into  long 
vistas  to  the  distant  background,  there  receding 
into  darkened  nooks  among  the  intricacies  of  the 
shrubberies  and  plantations — creating  that  play 
of  light  and  shade  wliich  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  an  artistically  designed  garden. 
Polislied  and  unpolished  portions  of  the  grounds 
here  meet  in  striking  contrast.  Groups  of  great 
trees,  remnants  of  the  old  Coombe  Wood,  mix 
with  Gold  and  Silver  Hollies  and  trimly  clipped 
Golden  Yews,  which  at  this  season  are  about  the 
only  things  that  light  up  the  garden  with  colour. 
Beyond  the  Japanc'^e  garden  is  another  stretch  of 
woodland,  left  to  Nature,  except  that  the  paths 
are  kept  mown.  Here  one  sees  the  beauty  of  the 
Silver  Birch  to  perfection,  also  of  the  Holly  and 
other  native  growth.  The  cunningly-designed 
path  through  this  part  leads  to  a  point  where 
one  comes  upon  a  full  view  of  the  polished  gar- 
den, with  the  house  in  the  distance  ;  in  fact,  just 
the  point  from  which  the  illustration  on  the  oppo- 
site jiage  was  taken.  Two  plots  clo.se  to  the  house 
are  reserved  for  the  only  display  of  colour.  These 
are  not  elaborate  in  design,  but  massive  and  simple. 
Gnarled  Oaks,  elegant  seedling  Birches,  and  a 
host  of  other  native  trees  and  shrubs  are  left  to 
themselves,  and  rising,  as  they  do,  from  a  carpet 
of  Bracken  and  Bramble,  their  wild  aspect  is  the 
more  noticeable.  From  this  point,  the  walk  that 
encircles  the  place  leads  to  what  is  called  the 
Japanese  garden,  but  the  term  is  inappropriate 
now,  because,  besides  Japanese  vegetation,  there 
are  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  from  other 
regions  ;  in  fact,  more  from  C'alifornia  than  else- 
where. The  view  from  the  high  ground  in  the 
Japanese  garden  is  very  fine,  as  it  extends  right 
away  to  Wimbledon  Common,  with  a  richly 
planted  garden  as  a  foreground,  and  the  beauti- 
ful valley  in  the  mid-distance.  A  large  pool  in 
this  part  is  densely  crowded  with  shrubs  and 
plants — in  fact,  left  to  Nature,  and  these  contrast 
strongly  with  the  pyramidal  Hollies,  the  etlect 
being  in  harmony  with  the  house  and  the  rest  of 
the  garden.  The  plant  and  fruit  houses  as  well  as 
the  kitchen  garden  are  on  a  scale  proportionate  to 
the  importance  of  the  place,  and  the  whole  is 
maintained  iu  a  high  state  of  keeping  by  Mr. 
Woodgate,  the  gardener.  W.  G. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— VARIOUS. 


Pansies  (J.S.).—Wry  jn-etty  blooms,  varied  in  colour  and, 

;iw  you  remark,  delightfully  fragrant. 

Gilbert's  Champion  Br.TCCOli. — I  can  conscientiously 
.say  a  goml  wnni  for  this  Brnrcoli ;  it  produces  tine  large  white 
heads  and  its  flavour  is  exculknt.  and  this  l:)eing  planting  time, 
it  might  be  tried  with  advantage. — J.  C.  C. 

Spiraea  palmata. — This,  growing  in  a  very  damp  corner 
of  the  rock  garden  at  Kcw.  is  more  intensely  red  than  any  I 
ever  saw.  When  grown  in  borders  like  ^>.  japonicait  is  often 
very  pale  in  colour,  and  as  I  was  assured  tliat  the  Kew  plant 
was  only  of  the  ordinary  type,  I  can  only  attribute  its  extra 
bright  colour  to  its  semi-aquatic  position. — J.  MeiR. 
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Fruit  Garden. 


GOOD  STRAWBERRIES. 
Your    request    that  fruit   growers^  generally   in  '  persons  who  rush  into  print  will  do  some  {rood, 

but   to  settle  the  matter  thoroughly  and  reduce 


land  east  of  the  Malverns,  the  crop  usually  so  when  the  plants  have  borne  three  crops,  this  pest 
good  is  a  failure ;  on  the  Herefordshire  side  of  the  —one  of  the  principal  causes  of  degeneration- 
hills  it  is  the  best  I  have  seen  for  a  number  of  can  be  partially,  if  not  entirely,  stamped  out.  I 
years.     Promiscuous    mformation    from    the   few 


different  parts  of  the  country  will  forward  notes 
on  varieties  and  culture  for  publication  in  Tun 
Gaudes  is  a  step  in  the  right  direitiun,  taken  not 
a  whit  too  soon.  Alreatly  many  useful  remarks 
have  appeared  in  print,  and  more,  no  doubt,  will 
follow,  tliat  is,  if  growers  who  make  a  specialty  of 
tlie  Strawberry  will  kindly  give  their  e.vperience 
of  the  nen-  or  little-known  varieties  which  they 
have  tested  and  approve  of,  or  that  have  been 
found  wanting.  If  we  enter  a  .score  of  pri\ate 
gardens,  we  do  not  find  more  than  half  that  num- 
ber of  varieties  grown,  and  yet  more  must  have 
been  tested  and  discarded  by  men  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  they  were  likely 
to  displace  old  and  well- 
tried  favourites.  The  lists 
of  Strawberries,  like  those 
of  all  other  fruits,  have 
become  far  too  long  and 
require  reducing.  One,  by 
no  means  the  largest  I 
have  seen,  now  before  me 
contains  over  sixty  varie- 
ties, but,  judging  from 
experience  and  the  few 
names  which  have  already 
appeared,  a  small  percent- 
age only  of  these  are  grown, 
and  yet  nurserymen  are 
expected  to  pay  high  rents 
for  their  ground  and  keep 
all  these  varieties  true  to 
name.  By  all  means  let  us 
have  lists  of  the  best  kinds 
for  flavour,  for  bearing,  for 
coming  in  eirly,  and  for 
keeping  up  a  supply  until 
the  season  is  over.  Then, 
in  order  to  benefit  the  trade 
and  enable  them  to  give  us 
a  better  article  for  less 
money,  a  list  of  varieties 
which  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  should  be 
published.  This  outcome 
no  private  individual  or 
society  can  secure,  as  we 
find  many  kinds  doing  well 
in  one  part  of  the  country 
and  failures  in  others,  but 
by  getting  up  an  election 
of  sorts  their  general  adap- 
tability to  certain  districts 
could  be  settled  by  experi- 
ence. Take,  for  instance, 
the  British  Queen  variety, 
which  perhaps  ninety  out 
of  every  hundred  gardeners 
have  grown  or  tried  to 
grow,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
the  majority  of  good  culti- 
vators in  any  particular 
district  have  left  it  out 
of  their  lists,  we  may  con 


our  bulky  lists  to  decent  proportions,  I  would  sug- 
gest the  distribution  of  simple  forms  to  be  filled 
up  and  returned  by  the  leading  growers  in  eveiy 
county. 

Strawberries  heoeveratin'o  — A  correspondent 


have  adopted  the  exchange  principle  and  the 
three  years'  .system  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  so  marked  is  the  growth  of  introduced  stock, 
that  one  can  tell  to  a  row  where  the  plants 
terminate.  Exchange  alone,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  is  only  one  factor  in  the  sum.  I  make  a 
point  of  trenching  my  Strawberry  ground  when 
it  is  dry  and  warm  early  in   the  summer  ;  grow 


inquires  it  Strawberries  degenerate,  and  goes  on  summer  Lettuces  upon  it  in  seed  drills  2  feet 
to  say  he  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  growth  G  inches  apart  and  plant  in  Auaust,  giving  each 
of  several  of  the  leading  varieties  after  a  short  Strawberry  plant  half  a  cubic  foot  of  heavy  cal- 
period  of  four  or  five  years.  If  grown  on  the  careous  loam,  rammed  as  firm  as  rammers  can  make 
three  years'  system,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  it.  Mulching  and  watering  play  a  very  import- 
can  have  become  tired  of  the  soil;  he  must,  there-  ant  part,  and  the  Dutch  hoe  is  the  only  imple- 
ment used  for  destroying 
weeds. 

Varieties. — Our  heavi- 
est-bearing early  Straw- 
berry is  Vicomtesse  H^ri- 
cart  de  Thury;  the  next 
La  Grosse  Sucr(^e,  closely 
followed  by  Crimson 
Queen.  These  produce 
immense  crops,  and  the 
plants  are  always  free 
from  mildew.  Sir  J.  Paxton 
produces  heavy  crops  of 
handsome  fruit,  slightly 
acid  in  cold  seasons,  but 
it  has  a  good  constitu- 
tion, is  well  adapted  for 
the  main  midseason  crop, 
and  the  fruit  travels  well. 
President  is  a  grand  Straw- 
berry for  home  use,  and 
produces  enormous  crops 
of  tine  fruit  when  planted 
o  feet  apart  every  way. 

For  late  use  I  find  the 

oli.l  Elton  a  very  profit- 
able variety,  and  the  best 
for  preserving.  Oxonian 
is  a  large,  rather  coarse 
Strawberry,  but  an  im- 
mense cropper ;  it  does  well 
on  north  borders,  and  pays 
well.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
variety  which  will  stand 
longer  than  any  other 
before  it  shows  signs  of 
declining  vigour.  British 
Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Loxford 
Hall  Seedling,  and  Frog- 
more  Late  Pine  stand  first 
for  flavour.  La  Constante, 
Lucas,  Marguerite,  Jlr. 
RadclyfJe,  and  Carolina 
superba  are  good  Straw- 
berries. Souvenir  de  Kieflf 
and  James  Veiteh  I  have 
given  up;  they  are  good 
for  the  punnet,  but  too 
coarse  for  our  use. — W. 
Coleman,  EaMnor  Castle, 
Ledbury. 


Lawn  view  at  Warren  House,  Coombe  Wood,  Surrey.    Engraved  for  The  Gardes  from  a  photograpfi  by 

Miss  Antrobus. 


Strawberries  in  the  North. 

The   north   of   England   suffered  as  much   from 


elude  that  experiments  should  precede  extensive  fore,  set  down  his  failure  to  some  other  cause — 
planting.  Take  yet  another  delicious  old  variety,  :  possibly  the  bad  seasons  which  have  prevailed  for 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  at  one  time  and  possibly  now  '  some  years.     Strawberry  plants  are  so  easily  pro- 

a  favourite  with  southern  growers  for  the  London    pagated,    and   many   growers   depend    too   much  drought  as  the  south  and  south-we-stern  counties 

market.     But  why  is  such  a   bright  fresh  kind  so    upon  their  own  gardens  for  their  annual  supply  and  Strawberries  were   much   crippled  in  conse 

seldom  inet  with  throughout  the  kingdom?    Simply    of  runners;  whereas,  were  they  to  work  upon  the  quence.      A  friend  has  supplied   me   with  a  few 

because  in  cold  heavy  soils  it  is  not  only  an  un-    exchange  principle,  they  would  find  that  the  same  facts  concerning  the  different  varieties  cultivated 

fruitful   variety,  it   positively   shrinks   away  and    variety  might  be  grown  for  any  number  of  years,  there,  and  it  appears  that  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 

dies.     Seasons,  again,  as  well  as  soils  have  great    When    Strawberry   beds    become    infested    with  Thury  is  one  of  the  best  for  all  purposes ;  while  on 

influence   over   the   Strawberry,    and   not    unfre-    mildew  they  should   be  chopped  up  and  burned,  light  soils  Black  Prince,  if  not  allowed  to  remain 

quently  the  effect  of  certain  climatal  conditions —    No  one  on  any  account  should  be  allowed  to  have  after  the  second  year,  is  still  a  profitable  variety, 

say  m  two  districts,  the  one  good,  the  other  in-    a  runner  from   them,  neither  should  the  pickers  In  many  gardens  President  is  a  total  failure,  going 

ferior — is  the  revei-se  of  what  might  be  expected.  |  be  permitted  to  cany  the  fungus  into  clean  beds  all  to  leaf,  and  in  five  places  out  of  six  Elton  Pine 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  this  season  is  '  in  other  parts  of  the  garden.     Diyness  at  the  root  behaves  much  in  the  same  manner;  but  Frogmore 

is  the  main   cause  of  mildew,  and  old  beds  are  LatePinepromisestobemoreprofitable.thougheven 

more    subject    to    it   than    young    ones ;    but    by  this  is  not  spoken  very  highly  of.     Among  several 

making  new  plantations  on  fresh   ground  every  new  sorts  tried  at  Aldin  Grange,  Durham,  Lox- 

year   and  destroying  an  equal  breadth  of  the  old  ford  Hall  Seedling  promises  to  do  well;  and  John 


now  within  my  own  knowledge.  A  late  variety 
called  Oxonian,  sent  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Turner, 
has  long  been  a  great  favourite  in  Worcestershire. 
At  Madresfield  Court,  and  along  the  warm  red 
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Powell,  a  sorb  in  the  way  of  Keen's  Seedling,  but 
more  prolific,  is  also  liked.  Empress  Eugenie,  a 
rather  coarse  sort,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  highly 
flavoured,  also  finds  favour  with  some  of  the 
"Durham  cultivators.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  there,  as 
elsewhere,  is  very  popular.  It  was  shown  remark- 
ably well  at  the  late  Newcastle  show.  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  is  a  great  favourite  with  a  market 
grower,  who  considers  it  the  most  profitable  sort 
in  cultivation.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  very 
prolific,  and  the  fruit  large,  richly  coloured,  firm, 
and  fairly  good  in  quality.  This  sort  ought  to 
eventually  become  very  popular  among  north 
country  growers,  and  especially  where  Straw- 
berries are  cultivated  principally  for  the  markets. 
— W.  I. 

Strawberries  in  peat  and  sand. 

Would  you  give  me  some  advice  as  to  making  a 
newStrawburrybedV  What  sorts  would  you  recom- 
mend for  general  planting — not  late  sorts.  This 
house  is  about  one  mile  from  Ascot  Heath,  and 
the  soil  is  very  poor — a  mi.xture  of  peat  and  sand, 
and,  consequently,  requiring  much  water,  which 
is  rather  scarce  in  dry  weather. — G.  H.  M. 

*.,.*  If  your  ground  lies  high  and  dry,  and  the 
addition  of  correctives  is  likely  to  elevate  the  bed 
too  much,  wheel  off  a  quantity  of  the  worst,  either 
from  the  surface  or  lower  spit,  and  trench  two 
good  spades  deep.  Make  the  surface  fairly  level 
and  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  rotten  manure  from 
the  cowsheds  or  piggeries.  Thoroughly  incor- 
porate this  with  the  soil,  working  it  well  down  to 
the  bottom,  and  ram  the  lower  spit  as  the  second 
turning  over  is  proceeded  with.  This  will  give  a 
sound  sustaining  base  for  the  lower  roots,  but 
something  more  is  needed.  You  must  have  marl, 
or,  lacking  thi?,  clay  will  be  the  next  best  substi- 
tute. Of  one  of  the.se  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  surface  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  4  inches  or  G 
inches  ;  if  dry  and  pulverised,  so  much  the  better; 
if  otherwise,  spread  it  roughly  and  loosely,  and 
then  leave  it  until  the  weather  has  gone  through 
it.  On  a  dry  day,  beat  and  pound  the  lumps  until 
they  are  completely  reduced,  and  fork  it  in  with- 
out disturbing  the  lower  stratum  of  peat  and 
manure,  already  as  solid  as  rammers  can  make  it. 
When  the  finely-broken  marl  and  surface  spit, 
already  containing  a  good  quantity  of  manure,  are 
thoroughly  mixed,  again  ram  until  the  whole  mass 
is  as  solid  as  an  old  pasture  ;  make  the  surface 
perfectly  level,  and  the  bed  will  be  ready  for 
planting.  If  the  manures  named  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, rich  manure  from  the  farmyard  will  do  ; 
but  that  from  pigs  and  cows  being  cool,  solid, 
and  rich  will  suit  a  peaty  soil  best.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  tu  say,  the  land  should  be  clean  and  free 
from  roots  and  weeds,  and  preparatory  operations 
should  be  carried  on  in  dry  weather. 

Pl.\ntix(;. — August  is  the  best  time  to  plant, 
but  rather  than  hurry  the  work,  drying  and 
breaking  the  marl  into  fine  particles  especially, 
planting  may  be  delayed  until  September.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  and  the  young  plants  are  likely 
to  become  pot-bound  in  3-inch  pots,  turn  them 
out  into  a  nursery  bed  and  give  them  a  good 
soaking  of  water.  Here  they  will  make  fresh 
roots,  and  lift  with  good  balls  whenever  they  are 
wanted.  When  the  plants  and  beds  are  ready  set 
out  the  rows  2  feet  (i  inches  apart  each  way  with 
small  pegs,  and  draw  shallow  drills  from  peg  to 
peg  crosswise  ;  then  reverse  the  line  and  drill  in 
the  oppo.site  direction.  This  will  throw  the 
whole  of  the  ground  into  squares,  the  intersecting 
points  being  the  stations.  Having  decided  upon 
the  number  of  rows  of  each  variety,  each  row  to 
run  from  north  to  south  if  practicable,  lift  the 
plants  with  good  balls  and  let  them  in  with  a 
trowel,  one  at  each  angle,  make  the  soil  very  firm 
about  them  and  wash  it  home  with  a  good  supply 
of  water.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bed  can  be 
got  ready  in  reasonable  time  and  the  plants  have 
been  kept  in  pots,  let  them  be  thoroughly  soaked 
before  they  are  turned  out,  loosen  the  matted 
roots  with  the  fingers  and  ram  firmly  with  a 
potting  stick,  leaving  half  an  inch  of  soil  above 
the  tops  of  the  balls  when  all  is  finished.  \\'hen 
planting  is  finished  mulch  well  with  short  manure 


to  draw  out  surface  roots,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  parting  away  from  the  balls,  and 
keep  the  plants  supplied  with  water  until  autumn 
rains  render  this  attention  no  longer  necessary. 
Peaty  beds  prepared  in  this  way  with  marl  and 
manure  and  made  as  firm  as  a  board  will  grow 
good  fruit  of  all  the  leading  kinds,  including 
British  (^lueen,  for  three  or  four  years,  when  they 
should  be  broken  up,  and  the  ground,  for  other 
crops,  will  never  forget  the  preparation.  A  few 
rows  of  young  plants  shoukl  be  put  out  every 
year  when  the  labour  will  become  light,  and  an 
equal  number  of  the  old  can  be  destroyed 
without  reducing  the  breadth  under  cultivation. 

Winter  .\n-d  spkinc;  m.4.-n'.\gemext. — The  beds 
from  the  time  they  are  planted  must  be  kept  free 
from  weeds,  but  no  harm  will  be  done  by  allowing 
the  plants  to  throw  out  runners.  This,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  can  be  accomplished 
by  hand-weeding  or  very  shallow  scutHing,  but  on 
no  account  from  first  to  last  must  the  roots  be 
mutilated  by  digging  or  forking.  When  growth 
ceases,  cut  off  all  the  runners,  repeat  the  ramming, 
add  more  mulching,  and  the  plants  will  be  safe 
for  the  winter.  Early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
severe  frosts  are  over,  all  deaths  must  be  made 
good  from  the  reserve,  every  plant  must  be  again 
firmly  rammed,  as  many  of  them  will  have  been 
disturbed  by  frost  lifting  the  soil,  and  a  slight 
dressing  of  soot,  avoiding  the  crowns,  will  do  them 
no  harm  in  March.  When  growth  sets  in,  water 
being  scarce,  a  heavy  mulch  of  fresh,  but  well- 
worked,  .stable  manure  will  keep  the  roots  cool 
and  moist,  and  the  straw,  washed  clean  and  sweet, 
will  form  the  best  of  all  mediums  for  the  ripe 
fruit  to  rest  upon,  (iood  plants  put  out  in  August 
give  the  finest  fruit  the  first  year,  and  the  greatest 
quantity  in  the  two  years  following. 

V.\RiETii:s. — These  are  now  so  numerous,  and 
vary  so  much  not  only  in  quality  and  flavour  in 
ditt'erent  parts  of  the  country,  but  also  in  their 
positive  refusal  to  produce  fertile  flowers  under 
certain  conditions  and  ti-eatnient,  that  one  is  in- 
clined to  say.  Look  round,  make  inquiry,  and 
ascertain  what  kinds  do  best  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. But  this  matter  of  growing  Strawberries 
in  a  manufactured  compost  in  a  peat  district  is 
slightly  exceptional,  and  some  kinds  may  prove 
a  success  where  in  cold  heavy  districts  they  are  a 
comparative  failure.  The  mode  of  preparation 
being  expensive,  I  should  .say,  do  not  try  experi- 
ments with  floubtful  varieties,  but  plant  Vicomtesse 
Ili'ricart  dc  Thury  and  La  (irosse  Sucn-e  for  the 
earliest  fruit;  C'omte  de  Paris,  Sir  t'harles  Napier, 
President,  Sir. I.  Paxton,  Crimson  Queen,  Carolina 
superba  (a  good,  but  neglected  Strawberry),  Mr. 
Radclytf'e,  and  British  (Jucen.  The  last  may  or 
may  not  succeed,  but  so  decidedly  is  it  the  (jueen 
of  Strawberries,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  at- 
tentive culti\-ation.  Heavy  soil  and  plenty  of 
mulching  are  the  great  factors  in  its  culture,  and 
if,  in  addition  to  the  marl,  a  spadeful  of  good 
loam  can  be  given  to  each  plant  at  the  time  of 
planting,  this  vaiiety  in  two  senses  will  prove 
grateful. — \V.  Colejun,  Fa-it  nor  Ca^th-,  l.eiUiury. 

Little-known  Strawberries. 

I  H.WE  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  several  sorts  of 
Strawberries  not  in  general  cultivation,  though 
not  new.  Of  these,  one  of  the  largest  is  Kitley's 
(Joliath,  but  in  this  case  size  is  its  principal 
recommendation.  It  is  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bath  for  market,  and  is  found  to  be  a 
very  profitable  late  sort.  Its  fruits  vary  con- 
siderably in  form,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  thick 
and  wedge-shaped ;  the  seeds  are  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  surface,  the  colour  of  which  is  bright  red, 
and  the  flavour  somewhat  poor  and  flat.  It  is  a 
strong  grower,  and  on  firm  good  ground  crops 
heavily.  The  Countess,  one  of  Dr.  Roden's  seed- 
lings, is  a  very  distinct  variety.  It  is  vigorous 
and  prolific,  and  produces  large,  very  flat  fruits  of 
a  deep  red  colour.  Its  seeds  are  very  thick  and 
prominent ;  consequently  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
a  good  traveller.  The  fruits  of  it  that  I  tasted 
were  firm,  but  somewhat  too  acid  to  be  pleasant; 
I  at  any  rate,  I  much  prefer  either  Sir  J.  Paxton  or 


President  to  it.  Souvenir  de  Kieft'  is  a  fine  hand- 
some sort,  good  for  either  market  or  exhibition, 
and  the  flavour  is  brisk  and  pleasant.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  on  deeply  trenched  or  rich 
loose  ground  it  is  apt  to  form  too  much  foliage  ; 
on  the  whole,  however,  I  am  pleased  with  it. 
Loxford  Hall  is  more  generally  cultivated  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  and  may  be  termed  a 
really  good  late  Strawberry.  This  season,  owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  ground,  the  flavour  is 
naturally  more  acid  than  usual,  but  it  is  much 
superior  to  Oxonian,  or  Eleanor,  as  it  is  often 
called,  especially  as  regards  flavour,  and  it  is  quite 
as  late  as  that  variety. — W.  I. 


HEDGEROW  FRUITS. 
There  will  to  all  appearance  be  an  abundance 
of  hedge  fruit  tliis  season.  With  regard  to  some 
kinds,  the  Blackberry,  for  instance,  it  is  too  early 
to  speak,  but  in  the  case  of  others  the  fruit  has 
been  so  far  formed  as  to  afford  a  pretty  good  indi- 
cation of  the  crop.  Of  Hazel  nuts  there  is  a  large 
quantity.  There  are  a  few  hedge  Sloes.  For 
several  years  past  this  crop  has  almost  entirely 
failed.  This  season  there  was  reason  to  have  ex- 
pected more  fruit  than  we  really  have,  as  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  extraordinarily  sharp 
weather  in  the  early  part  of  March  kept  the 
Blackthorn  from  coming  into  blossom  so  early  as 
usual.  Of  haws  there  is  an  abundance.  The 
blossom  of  the  Hawthorn  was  very  abundant,  and 
it  now  looks  as  if  almost  every  blossom  had  set. 

The  Elder  has  not  long  pasted  flowering,  but 
with  trees  which  come  into  bloom  so  late  in  the 
season  there  is  not  much  doubt  of  a  crop,  unless 
something  very  abnormal  takes  place.  The  Elder 
bushes  have  been  a  wonderful  picture  this  sea- 
son. There  has  been  a  great  profusion  of  Dog 
Roses,  so  there  seems  every  prospect  of  large 
numbers  of  hips.  Out  of  all  this  immense  bulk 
of  fruit  there  seems  to  be  very  few  sorts  which 
may  really  be  called  edible.  Practically,  the  Nuts 
and  the  Blackberries  are  about  the  only  ones.  It 
is  true  that  hedge  fruits  have  quite  a  legitimate 
use  in  providing  winter  supplies  for  the  birds, 
yet  it  does  appear  strange  with  so  many  hundreds 
and  probably  thousands  of  miles  of  hedges  that 
little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  turn  them  to 
account  for  fruit  pioduction.  Farmers  would  not 
then  require  to  devote  all  their  farms  to  raising 
jam,  as  has  been  advocated  by  a  hi^h  authority, 
but  could  obtain  it  from  their  hedgerows, 
Seriou.sly,  in  many  places  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  Gooseberry  bush,  for  instance,  should 
not  be  employed  instead  of  the  Hawthorn.  It  is 
spiny  enough  in  all  conscience,  and  if  kept  cut  in 
proper  form  would  make  quite  as  dense  a  hedge 
as  the  other.  There  is  obviously  no  end  of  fruit 
trees  which  could  be  grown  in  hedges,  but  the 
number  of  dwarf  trees  or  bushes  which  would  be 
suitable  to  make  up  the  fence  itself  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  many.  The  (Jooseberry  is  certainly  one, 
and  a  valuable  one,  as  it  is  just  as  easy  to  raise 
young  Gooseberry  bushes  as  young  Hawthorns. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  want  hundreds  of 
miles  of  Gooseberry  hedges,  but  enough  could  be 
established  to  supjjly  families  with  this  useful 
fruit  all  the  year  round,  as  by  means  of  preserving 
and  bottling  it  can  be  made  to  last  from  one  sea- 
son until  the  ne.xt.  CJurrant  trees  alone  would  be 
hardly  suitable,  but  mixed  with  the  Gooseberry 
there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
occasionally  adopted  in  hedges.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  drawbacks  to  such  a  plan  of  fruit 
raising,  especially  that  of  its  liability  to  be  stolen, 
but  in  many  cases  a  little  discretion  in  the  choice 
of  positions  woukl  materially  lessen  this  danger. 
D. 

Pruning  Gooseberry  bushes. — I  am  pleased 
to  find  attention  drawn  to  this  subject,  as  I  am 
convinced  that  (ioosebcrries  get,  as  a  rule,  too 
much  pruning.  When  severely  thinned  the  loss  of 
even  a  few  buds  by  birds  makes  a  serious  gap  in 
the  crop;  whereas,  if  left  tolerably  thick,  loss  in 
that  way  is  scarcely  felt.  I  recently  visited  a 
garden  in  which  a  grand  crop  of  Gooseberries  was 
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hanging,  and  the  gardener  assured  me  that  he  liad 
never  pruned  the  trees  thus  furnished  with  fruit 
for  years,  and  they  never  tailed  to  produce  good 
crops.  His  plan  was  to  plant  young  bushes,  and 
let  them  grow  without  any  pruning  until  they 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  failing,  when  they 
were  done  away  with  and  a  fresh  lot  planted. 
Although  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  dispense  with 
pruning  altogether  in  the  case  of  (Jooseberries,  I 
feel  sure  that  if  only  shoots  that  grow  down  on 
the  ground  or  that  cross  each  other  are  removed, 
much  better  results  would  be  obtained  than  we 
now  get.  (hound  on  which  Gooseberries  grow 
should  never  be  dug  deep  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  roots ;  it  should  simply  be  kept  free  from 
weeds  in  summer  and  lightly  forked  over  in  winter 
— just  enough  to  bury  the  old  top-dressing  of 
manure  that  is  put  on  annually.  The  firm  soil 
checks  undue  luxuriance  and  promotes  fertility. 
— J.\.MKs  Groom,  Gosport. 


NOTES. 

White  Popi'IEs.— The  big  red  Poppies  of  the 
Papavcr  orieutale  section  are  so  well  known 
and  so  highly  appreciated  by  gardeners,  that  I 
am  quite  willing  to  leave  them  to  their  care, 
with  this  added  caution,  viz.,  keep  only  the  very 
best  forms  and  dig  out  all  the  bad  ones,  other- 
wise, supposing  you  wish  to  rear  seedlings,  all 
j"our  seed  is  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  pollen  from 
the  bad.  Ilowers.  How  comes  it  that  the  true 
great-tiowered  and  great-fruited  P.  somniferum 
is  so  rarely  seen  in  gardens  I  Even  in  botanical 
gardens  a  spurious  smaller  form  of  P.  somniferum 
is  often  grown  under  the  specific  name.  Quite 
recently  Dr.  Mahatl'y,  the  Greek  historian,  made 
a  little  tour  up  the  Nile  to  Thebes  and  Luxor, 
and  he  kindly  brought  me  seeds  of  a  white  Poppy 
which  has  recently  bloomed  here  six  weeks  after 
the  seeds  were  sown.  ilr.  Baker  tells  me  it  is  the 
P.  setigerum  of  De  CandoUe,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  wild  plant  from  which  the  Opium 
Poppy  originated.  A  similar  Poppy  was  grown 
by  the  people  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  and 
it  is  now  grown  for  oil  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  has  hairy  flower-stems  and  a  six-rayed  de- 
flexed  stigma.  The  true  Opium  Poppy,  with 
pure  white  flowers  of  satin-like  texture  nearly 
()  inches  across  and  almost  as  beautiful  as  those 
of  Romneya  Coulteri,  has  ten  to  thirteen  rays  to 
the  stigma,  and  the  common  garden  or  spurious 
Opium  Poppy  has  rays  varying  from  eight  to 
ten  as  a  rule.  The  true  Opium  Poppy,  again,  is 
very  distinct  in  its  fruit,  each  being  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  King  of  the  Pippins  Apple, 
and  there  are  rarely  more  than  from  one  to  three 
flowers  on  each  plant.  It  is,  as  I  fancy,  the  most 
stately  and  effective  of  all  the  white  Poppies. 

Fruit  from  abroad. — Tlie  Australian  fruits 
in  the  Colonial  Exhibition  will  open  our  eyes  a 
little  as  to  the  possibility  of  preserving  and 
carrying  fruit  for  long  distances — in  fact,  from 
one  side  of  the  world  to  the  other.  In  Singa- 
pore, for  example,  there  are  the  finest  of  ti-opical 
fruits  in  abundance,  such  as  Bananas,  Mangoes, 
Durian,  Langsat,  Duku,  Litchi,  and  Mango- 
steen,  and  yet  when  I  was  there  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  quite  a  furore  because  an  Australian 
boat  had  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  Apples  on  board. 
I  had  never  eaten  an  Australian  Apple  before, 
and  enjoyed  their  freshness  and  flavour  alike  as 
eaten  beneath  a  tropical  sun.  There  are  a  good 
many  fortunes  in  the  foreign  fruit  trade,  and  I 
often  wonder  why  our  preserved  fruit  manufac- 
turers are  so  lethargic  in  the  matter.  You  see 
Pine-apples  by  the  bullock  cart-load  lying  about 
in  Singapore  and  other  Eastern  ports,  liut  it  is 
only  quite  recently  that  they  have  reached  our 
markets  in  a  canned  state.  Surely  it  is  possible 
to  preserve  Mangoes  and  Mangosteen,  even  if  it 
be  not  possible  to  carry  them  fresh  to  our  shores. 
Fortunately,  we   can  eat   Oranges   all   the  year 


round,  and  all  who  have  eaten  Mangoes  iii  India 
will  regret  that  they  cannot  be  imported  to  our 
market.s.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Chinese  will  send  us  all  sorts  of  tropical  fruits  in 
^yrup,  just  as  they  send  Kumquats  and  Ginger 
now,  and  tliose  who  deal  in  the  last  named 
preserves  might  do  a  little  by  stirring  up  the 
Chinese  traders  in  the  matter. 

Lotus  and  Papyrus.— The  Lotus  of  the  Nile 
seems  to  have  been  Nymph^ei  Lotus,  a  rosy 
Water  Lily,  the  flowers  of  which  were  used  in 
the  funeral  wreaths  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
It  is  a  fragrant  blossom,  varying  from  white 
to  deep  rose,  but  the  .soft  blue  fli.pwers  of  N. 
stellata  and  N.  cajrulea  were  also  used  in  these 
appendages  of  burial.  Nelumbium  is  the  flower 
of  Buddha,  and  is  highly  esteemed  to  this  day 
as  a  sacred  flower  by  both  Indians  and  Chinese. 
If  ever  the  Nelumbium  existed  in  Egypt,  it 
was  most  probably  as  a  cultivated  plant,  and 
when  introduced  it  was  doubtless  accompanied 
by  traditions  which  soon  led  to  its  becoming 
popular,  even  if  it  did  not,  as  some  believe,  sup- 
jilant  the  native  Lotus,  or  Nymphsea,  a.s  a  sacred 
flower.  The  Egyptians  had  attained  to  such  a 
state  of  culture,  luxury,  and  wealth,  however, 
that,  no  doubt,  they  were  able  t<p  grow,  appre- 
ciate, and  utilise  any  introductions  which  came 
into  their  hands.  All  history,  sacred  as  well  a; 
secular,  points  to  Egypt  as  having  been  the 
garden  of  the  world  in  its  day.  Plenty  reigned 
there.  Even  the  Israelites,  who  had  been  slaves 
in  the  land,  regretted  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  the 
Leeks  and  the  Cucumbers,  when  journeying 
through  the  desert.  Another  question  is  that  of 
the  Papyrus,  which  is  rare  as  a  native  of  Egypt 
novv-a-days,  and  was,  doubtle.=s,  cultivated  in  the 
delta  wlien  it  was  used  for  literary  purposes. 
These  two  plants,  the  Lotus  and  the  P.ipyrus, 
may  stand  as  types  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  the 
one  for  the  luxury,  and  the  other  for  the  culture 
of  a  wonderful  peojde.  Both  are  most  beautiful, 
and  worthy  of  our  gardens  of  to-day. 

Blue  Shore  Gras.s. — Wherever  there  is  a 
demand  for  indoor  arrangements  of  flowers  and 
distinct  foliage,  this  Shore  Grass  becomes  very 
useful.  It  may  either  be  used  in  its  fresh  state 
as  newly  cut  from  the  plants,  or  dried  for  use 
during  winter  when  elegant  grassy  foliage  is 
scarce  in  the  open-air  garden.  Arrangements  of 
bronzy  Spanish  Irises  and  leaves  of  this  tirass 
are  very  beautiful  and  distinct,  giving  liarmony 
of  form  and  contrast  in  colour  ;  and  no  other 
leaves  I  know  arrange  so  well  with  the  bulbous 
Iris  as  do  these  and  those  of  Typha  angustifolia. 
Blue  Shore  Grass  is  the  popular  name  of  a  wild 
Grass,  known  botanically  as  Elymus  arenaiius,  a 
Grass  as  useful  as  it  is  beautiful,  being  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any  other  vegetation  in  the  fixir  g 
and  binding  of  shifting  sands  on  the  shore.  The 
blui-sh  grey  hue  of  this  Grass  is  so  distinct,  that  a 
good  clump  of  it  on  the  lawn  becomes  a  very 
attractive  object.  ^Vhen  planted,  plenty  of  coarse 
sea  sand  .should  be  mixed  with  the  .soil,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  production  of  luxuriant  grow-th. 
A  good  deep  pot  or  vase  arranged  with  scarlet 
Gladioli  ami  leaves  of  this  Elymus  is  a  beau- 
tiful combination. 

Shade  trees  ox  the  lawn. — Our  climate  is 
never  quite  so  tempting  as  is  that  of  Paris  for 
open-air  life ;  still  there  are  many  of  our  summer 
and  autumn  days  when  life  out  of  doors  is  most 
enjoyable,  and  all  that  one  desires  is  a  leafy 
screen  between  our  heads  and  the  sun.  Shade 
tree;  on  the  lawn  just  yield  the  protection 
needed,  and  their  presence  is  worth  ensuring 
wherever  they  do  not  already  exist.  Among 
other  trees  suitable  for  this  purpose  I  liave  noted 
the  Hawthorn,  Weeping  Ash,  Horse  Chestnut, 
Lime,  which  is,  however,  apt  to  be  a  little  dis- 


agreeable when  in  flower.  The  Walnut  is  one 
of  the  l)est  of  all  shade  trees  for  a  lawn,  but 
slow  in  growth.  One  of  the  quickest  of  all  in 
growth  and  most  certain  of  growing  in  a  shapely 
tent-like  manner  is  the  Weeping  Elm,  and  the 
Weeping  Beech  is  another  excellent  tree,  and 
one  well  suited  to  limestone  soils.  Sometimes  a 
little  grove  of  five  or  six  trees  may  be  planted, 
and  in  this  way  a  shady  spot  is  quickly  and 
certainly  secured,  or  one  may  boldly  form  a 
pergola  or  shed  of  rough  timber  and  cover  it 
with  Ivy,  Clematis,  Vines,  Virginian  or  other 
creepers  so  as  to  ensure  its  becoming  a  thing  of 
beauty  as  well  as  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  house 
on  fine  day.s,  especially  during  the  time  of  Hoses 
in  the  garden. 

Violas. — The  whole  Viola  family  is  a  beanti- 
Uil  one,  and  that  they  may,  every  one  of  them, 
be  grown  well  in  a  cottage  garden  is  an  addi-. 
tional  advantage  in  every  way.  We  have  but 
few  other  flowers  of  summer  that  give  us  more 
pleasure  than  do  these  velvet-hued  Violas  of 
many  kinds.  From  white  through  yellow  and 
blue  to  a  deep  rich  purple  we  have  all  shades. 
They  show  best  as  massed  together,  and  during  a 
hot  and  dry  season  like  the  present,  we  find  tlie 
advantage  of  puddling,  or  lining,  the  beds  in 
which  they  are  planted  with  plenty  of  fresh  cow 
manure.  Apart  from  the  extreme  freshness  and 
beauty  of  Violas,  as  .seen  growing — ami  a  mass  of 
V.  cornuta  alba  now  liefore  me  as  I  write  is 
most  lovely — their  flowers  are  also  valuable  for 
cutting.  Our  plan  is  to  cut  all  the  sorts  and, 
colours  separately.  About  three  leafy  shoots  are 
first  gathered,  and  to  these  we  add  about  a  dozen 
good,  fresh,  newly-opened  flowers  and  Inids,  and 
the  whole  is  loosely  tied  with  a  bit  of  bast,  or 
with  Crocus  leaves.  The  same  rule  is  observed 
with  Roses,  Carnations,  Pinks,  and  other  flowers, 
each  being  bunched  separately  and  cut  with 
long  stalks,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  arranged  with 
their  own  foliage. 

ExiiLisH  plant  names. — The  question  is  not 
of  either  alone,  but  of  both  Latin  and  EuglLsh 
combined.  Whilst  convinced  that  Latin  names 
have  a  cosmopolitan  distribution  and  meaning  to 
the  educated  people  of  the  entiie  world,  yet  we 
must  not  forget  the  every-day  wants  of  those  who 
know  no  Latin  and  less  of  Greek.  English  names 
may  be  quite  as  scientific,  that  is  to  say  as 
definitely  descriptive  as  Latin  one.s,  and  this  is 
what  they  should  really  be,  and  not  merely 
popular  or  fancy  names.  A  name  that  is  popular 
to-day  becomes  unintelligible  to-morrow,  but 
this  is  not  so  it  a  name  be  framed  from  the  back- 
bone of  our  language.  Latin  names  are  and  will 
be  used  by  scientific  men,  and  rightly  so,  but 
when  a  plant  has  a  plain  English  name  as  well 
as  a  Latin  one,  every  one  of  the  millions  who. 
speak  English  has  a  double  chance  of  knowing 
all  that  a  Latin  name  can  convey  to  the  scholar. 
In  a  word,  the  only  perfect  system  of  plant- 
naming  is,  or  will  be,  a  dual  system  in  which  the 
so-called  scientitic  ami  the  so-called  popular 
demands  sliall  be  fairly  supplied.  How  very 
rarely  is  Latin  used  in  speaking  of  forest  trees,  or 
of  fruits  or  of  vegetables,  or  of  the  Corn  or  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  In  a  word,  nearly 
everything  really  useful  to  man  has  an  English 
name  alieady,  be  it  bird,  beast,  stone,  or  plant, 
if  we  except  the  garden  flowers,  and  no  good 
reason  has  been  yet  shown  why  the  principle  of 
dual  naming  should  not  be  systematically  applied 
to  them.  A  noted  trade  grower  told  me  only 
yesterday  that  he  should  adopt  good  English 
names  for  all  his  plants,  adding  that  they  sold 
better  when  so  named.  Here  is  a  philosophy 
which  he  who  luns  may  read. 

July  or  Gilly  flowers. — In  John  Pea's 
"Flora,"  third   impression,  published   in    1702, 
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there  is  a  catalogue  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
vai'ieties  of  Caryophyllus  hortensis  or  July 
flowers,  most  of  which  he  tells  us  were  reared 
from  seeds  by  the  Dutch  florists,  and  brought 
over  from  Holland,  Flanders,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Netherlands  every  year.  Eea  further  says 
that  "  many  varieties  are  yearly  brought  over  to 
London  and  there  sold  at  mean  rates  to  gardeners, 
■who  sell  them  again  to  others  who  delight  in 
flowers  commonly  at  twelve  pence  a  layer. " 
Now-a-days  all  this  is  altered,  the  very  finest  of 
Pinks  and  Carnations  being  raised  from  seed  in 
England,  and  in  many  cases  from  home-saved 
seeds.  In  Rea's  time  this  was  not  possible  if 
what  he  says  be  true.  "  Good  July  flowers  are 
so  aptly  gained  from  seeds  in  the  Netherlands," 
he  says,  but  he  adds,  "  yet  they  are  not  so  with 
us,  for  if  the  seeds  which  some  years  we  gain 
from  good  Dutch  flowers  be  sown,  transplanted, 
and  handled  with  all  possible  care  and  diligence, 
yet  most  of  the  plants  will  bring  but  single 
flowers,  and  if  any  clianoe  to  prove  double  they 
are  either  much  broken,  small,  or  meanly 
coloured,  and  of  little  esteem."  Rea  places  the 
July  flower  next  to  the  Rose  in  his  estimation, 
and  1  think  he  is  right,  for  good  Carnations  and 
Cloves  are  nearly  perfect  as  garden  blossoms. 
The  intricate  instructions  for  pot  culture  and 
the  preparation  of  soils  read  curiously  to  us  to- 
day when  our  finest  flowers  are  grown  in  the 
open  air,  and  a  packet  of  seed  suffices  to  stock 
many  a  good  garden  with  these  fragrant  flowers. 

The  waterino-pot. — All  the  world  over, 
■where  any  attempt  is  made  at  gardening,  there 
you  find  the  •watering-pot  in  some  form  or  other. 
In  Egypt  a  bag  of  skin  does  duty  for  it,  the 
water  being  squirted  through  a  narrow  hose-like 
portion.  The  old  earthenware  water- pot  is  now 
rather  rare  in  France,  but  is  often  shown  in  the 
Salon  pictures  of  flowers  and  plants.  In  Borneo 
a  hollow  bamboo  does  duty  as  a  water-pot,  and 
there  are  different  appliances  elsewhere,  but  for 
persistent  use  of  this  appliance  the  Chinese  are 
especially  noted.  A  Chinaman  seems  to  employ 
every  spare  moment  in  watering  his  garden. 
Early  and  late,  rain  or  fine,  it  makes  no  matter — 
there  he  is  at  work  with  the  water-pot ;  and  it  is 
rather  amusing  to  see  him  stolidly  pouring  water 
about  among  his  vegetables  during  a  downpour 
of  tropical  rain.  One  fact  is  in  his  favour,  for, 
wherever  the  Chinese  take  to  growing  vegetables, 
they  beat  all  comers,  and  generally  monopolise 
the  trade.  This  season,  in  particular,  we  have 
been  driven  to  the  u.se  of  the  water-pot  more  than 
usual.  In  watering  permanent  plants  our  plan 
is  to  scrape  away  the  dry  soil  before  watering  and 
to  replace  it  afterwards,  so  that  it  to  a  great  ex- 
tent prevents  evaporation,  and  also  caking  on  the 
surface.  In  transplanting  during  hot  weather  we 
also  are  very  p.irticular  to  water  the  plants  well 
a  day  or  so  he  fore  they  are  moved  as  well  as 
afterwards.  When  well  watered  before  digging, 
■we  find  it  easy  to  transplant  nearly  anything 
without  any  injury  whatever. 

CannaEhejianni. — This  tall  and  stately  crim- 
son-blossomed species  is  generally  considered  to 
be  a  variety  of  C.  iridiflora,  and  is  so  striking  in 
habit  and  showy  when  in  blossom,  that  it  de- 
serves a  place  wherever  stove  plants  are  grown. 
It  is  of  vigorous  habit,  and  attains  a  height  of 
6  feet  or  8  feet  in  a  hot  temperature  with  plenty 
of  moisture.  By  dividing  a  large  plant  and 
growing  the  pieces  in  various  temperatures,  it 
may  be  had  in  blossom  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
It  is  most  vigorous  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam 
broken  into  pieces  as  big  as  one's  fist,  and  to  this 
a  little  manure  from  an  old  hotbed  may  be 
added,  or,  as  I  think,  a  better  plan  is  to  pot  the 
plant  in  pure  loam,  and  then  to  give  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  liquid  manure  after   the   young 


roots  have  taken  possession  of  the  soil.  Another 
free-blooming  kind,  C.  floribunda,  a  smaller 
habited  plant  ■n'ith  erect  spikes  of  crimson 
flowers,  does  well  under  the  same  treatment,  and 
is  one  of  the  floriferous  kinds.  Even  when  not 
in  bloom  the  above  are  so  fresh  and  their  leaves 
so  shapely  and  ornamental  that  they  are  never 
unsightly,  and  therefore  well  worth  a  place 
wherever  stove  plants  are  grown. 

Campanula  lactiflora. — A  tall-growing  Bell- 
flower  introduced  fifty  years  ago  or  more  from 
Siberia,  and  even  now  not  so  well  known  in 
gardens  as  it  deserves  to  be,  seeing  that  it  forms 
a  spreading  mass  of  stems  6  feet  or  7  feet  in 
height,  each  stem  bearing  a  mass  of  flowers  at  its 
apex,  and  each  flower  being  1  inch  in  diameter  and 
of  a  delicate  tint  between  milk-white  (hence  its 
specific  name)  and  pale  sky-blue.  It  is  quite 
readily  propagated  either  from  division  of  the 
roots  in  spring,  or  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  a?  ripe 
in  open-air  beds.  Its  season  of  flowering  makes 
it  especially  valuable,  since  its  comes  into  bloom 
just  after  the  Canterbury  Bells  are  over,  and  be- 
fore the  Chimney  Campanulas  (C.  pyramidalis), 
white  and  blue,  begin  to  flower.  Among  other 
good  Bellflowers  now  blooming,  two  of  the  best 
are  varieties  of  C.  Tymonsi,  which  somewhat  re- 
semble C.  carpatica,  but  have  daiker  coloured 
flowers.  After  all,  is  there  anything  in  the 
whole  group  much  more  beautiful  than  the  com- 
mon "Blue  Bells  of  Scotland "  (C.  rotundifolia) 
and  its  forms  ?  Making  a  pilgrimage  to  Abbots- 
ford  last  autumn,  1  saw  hedge  banks  lined  with 
this  bonny  flower  of  Burns. 

AciPHYLi.A  sQUARROSA. — This  is  one  of  the 
Wild  Spaniards  of  the  settlers  in  New  Zealand,  a 
plant  which  at  first  sight  reminds  one  of  a 
slender-leaved  i'ucca,  but  which  is  really  a  diver- 
gent member  of  the  Umbellifera?.  It  has  divided 
leaves,  each  division  being  linear,  and  tipped 
with  a  red-black  pointed  spine.  As  these  spine- 
tipped  leaves  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the 
ground  level  to  the  zenith,  and  are  pretty  thickly 
disposed,  it  follows  that  the  ])lant  itself  is  of  the 
most  exclusive  or  touch-me-not  description.  It 
is  abundant  on  the  declivities  surrounding 
Mount  Cook,  growing  in  gullies  and  depressions 
among  the  stones.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  to 
Edinbui'gh  some  few  years  ago,  and  from  these 
plants  were  raised  at  Trinity  Lodge,  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  elsewhere.  We  have 
here  a  plant  nearly  a  yard  in  diameter,  which 
flowers  freely  every  year,  but  produces  no  seeds, 
but  seeds  from  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens 
grow  freelj-,  and  a  nice  little  batch  of  seedlings 
are  very  welcome.  If  not  actually  ditecious,  the 
plant  shows  an  inclination  in  that  direction,  for 
while  some  individuals  seed  freelj',  others  refuse 
to  do  so.  Either  as  a  distinct-habited  plant  for 
rockwork,  or  on  the  Grass,  it  well  deserves  a 
place  in  the  garden. 

Lavender.— Sweet  Lavender  is  not  quite  so 
highly  valued  to-day  as  in  times  past,  yet  there 
are  even  yet  many  places  where  bunches  of  its 
flower-heads,  neatly  tied  up  in  muslin  bags,  find 
their  way  into  the  wardrobes  and  linen  chests  of 
many  old  country  houses.  Even  as  an  ever- 
green bush  on  the  lawn,  Lavender  is  well  worth 
culture,  and  a  bunch  of  Cabbage  Roses  or  Car- 
nations, with  a  few  sprays  of  Lavender  added, 
form  a  posy  fit  for  a  queen's  boudoir.  There  is 
a  little  secret  as  to  the  cutting  of  Lavender 
flowers,  and  that  is,  never  allow  the  flowers  to 
open  before  they  are  cut,  but  reap  them  oft'  as 
soon  as  ever  the  flower- buds  show  colour,  since 
if  left  later  much  of  the  delicate  essential  oil  will 
evaporate,  or  have  become  absorbed  by  the 
blossoming.  The  old  herb  gatherers  of  former 
times  were  most  careful  to  gather  their  simples 
before  flowering  time,  and  the  point  is  worth 


attention  in  the  garden  where  everything,  whether 
fruit,  vegetables,  or  flowers,  should  be  gathered 
a  day  too  soon  rather  than  a  day  too  late.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  Lavender,  the  best  being 
that  grown  at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  for  distilla- 
tion, and  where,  at  night  more  especially,  the 
air  is  redolent  with  perfume  from  the  fields  or 
from  the  working  still.  Where  is  now  the  old 
white-flowered  Lavender,  figured  by  Besler  in 
1C12,  and  which  no  doubt  even  yet  exists  here 
and  there  as  a  curiosity  ? 

Gentiana  gelida. — Formerly  we  used  to 
call  this  pretty  free-blooming  plant  G.  sep- 
temfida,  but  the  above  now  appears  to  be  its 
generally  accepted  name  in  gardens.  It  is,  as  I 
believe,  the  best  of  all  the  summer-blooming 
kinds.  Its  deep  sky-blue  flowers  are  borne  in 
dense  trusses,  or  umbels,  on  leafy  stems  about 
1  foot  in  height.  They  are  very  lovely,  and 
have  a  dainty  bit  of  finely-cut  fringe  in  the 
sinus  between  the  corolla  lobes,  which  adds  quite 
a  unique  finish  to  the  flowers.  It  has  grown 
here  on  a  dry  rockery  having  a  southern  ex- 
posure for  at  least  seven  or  eight  years  with  no 
protection  other  than  a  Wilsonian  zinc  collar  as 
a  safeguard  from  slugs  and  small  snails,  which 
esteem  it  a  delicacy  just  as  its  succulent  young 
shoots  appear  above  ground  in  spring.  Alier 
flowering  it  .seeds  freely,  and  if  the  sawdust-like 
seeds  be  sown  at  once  after  ripening  in  an  open- 
air  bed  of  peaty  soil,  they  germinate  freely  the 
following  March  or  April,  and  soon  become 
strong,  healthy  little  plants,  fit  for  transplanting 
to  the  positions  which  they  are  destined  to  occupy. 

Veronica. 
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NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Campanula    carpatica    and  its  varieties. — 

What  more  beautiful  or  more  effective  dwarf  plants 
could  be  named  than  these ''  Take  merely  the  better 
defined  forms  of  thera,  beginning  with  the  type,  then 
the  purple  turbinata,  and  after  that  the  G.  ¥.  Wilson 
variety.  If  the  bells  or  cups  range  for  size  in  the 
order  given,  the  fine  purple  colour  is  intensihed  in 
just  the  opposite  order.  Carpatica  lasts  for  weeks  in 
beauty,  turbinata  scarcely  for  a  less  period,  and  weie 
the  useless  seed  picked  off,  strong  plants  would  do 
even  better.  As  regards  the  Wilson  variety,  when  I 
thought  it  had  done  flowering,  the  plants  were 
severely  divided  and  potted  in  grit  and  perfectly  de- 
composed leaf-mould,  and  not  only  has  vigorous 
growth  begun,  but  flowers  are  coming  afre-h.  These 
showy  and  enduring  flowered  plants  are  what  may  be 
safely  recommended  to  be  grown  in  not  merely  odd 
patches,  but  in  quantity.  Then  there  is  the  white 
strain,  which  runs  out  as  far  as  tuibinata,  as  well  as 
some  white,  foftly  tinted  with  purple,  varieties,  but  I 
have  not  yet  seen  this  shade  in  other  than  the  tj'pical 
form,  in  ^vhich,  however,  it  is  common  enough. 

Carex  riparia  albo-marginata.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  variegated  Grasses  and  other 
plants  are  often  objected  to  for  indoor  use  in  a  cut  state, 
this  Sedge,  I  think,  should  form  an  exception.  Cut  with 
a  bit  of  root  attached  to  it,  so  that  the  blades  are 
kept  in  the  position  as  grown,  I  know  of  nothing 
handsomer.  When  associated  with  the  bright  Ice- 
land Poppies  nothing  more  is  required  for  a  small 
vase.  Many,  I  know,  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of 
having  a  Cartx  in  the  garden,  but  it  is  more  easily 
kept  within  bounds  than  some  things  which  most  of 
us  grow.  It  gives  leso  trouble,  for  instance,  than 
Forget-me-not,  and  when  grown  clear  away  from 
trees  it  may  be  found  quite  as  useful  as  the  little 
favourite  just  named. 

Polemonium  confertum  is  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  han^lsomest  species  of  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs ;  still,  I  fear  there  is  not  much  interest  taken 
in  it,  doubtless  because  it  is  not  known.  Kvery  lover 
of  alpines  should,  however,  make  its  acquaintance, 
and  for  that  there  is  no  better  time  than  now,  for  if 
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plants  of  it  are  not  well  established   they  are  liable  '  and,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Millas,  the  flowers  with-    flowers  are  desired.     If  rooted  offshoots  are  wanted, 
to  be  killed  in   winter,  though  perfectly  hardy.     If    out  foliage  look  a  little  forlorn  ;  still,  everyone  must  be    less  water  may  do,  and  shorter- jointed  stems  will  be 


planted  now  it  will  make  strong  growth,  and   this  is    pleased  with  them. 


Polygonum  capitatum.— This  is  a  very  small 
species— small  in  all  its  parts  and  prostrate  in  habit. 
Its  little  somewhat  cordate  leaves  are  grey  with 
down,  as  are  also  the  zig-zag  and  brittle-knotted 
stems.  The  flowers  are  not  showy  at  all,  and  still 
they  form  the  main  feature  of  what  must  be  termed 


colour,    about   the   size   of  a   marble,   and   quite  as 


a  head  of  bloom.  A  good  sized  piece  of  it  must  have 
a  unique  effect.  I  have  not  jet  fully  tested  its 
hardiness,  but  under  dryish  conditions  it  has  with- 
stood 16°  of  frost. 

Achillea  umbellata 


the  only  safe  season  (so  far  as  I  have  proved  from  an 

experience  of  it  for  six  or  seven  years)  when  it  can  be 

safely  divided.     In  a  very  few  days  offsets  become 

thriving  plants. 
Campanula  Allioni  with  double  flowers  may  not 

be  uncommon,  but  I  must  say  the  double  flowers  do 

not  equal  the  normal  ones  in  beauty.     On  the  same 

plant  were  one  or  two  double  bells  last  year,  but  this 

year  these  double  bells  are  more  perfect,  that  is,  one 

bell  within  the  other.     I   see  no  signs  of  more  than 

one  inner  one. 

Lathyrus  rotundifolius. — How  does  it  happen 

that   this   plant   is   so   scarce  ?     Surely    a   moderate 

sized  climber  cannot  come  amiss,  especially  when  it 

produces  flowers  of  good  colour  and  substance  for  at 

least  two  months,  as  this  so-called  scarlet  Pea  does. 

If  this  Pea  were  tried 
fairly  and  given  some 
twiggy  sticks  about  4 
feet  high  to  support 
it,  I  am  sure  no  one 
could  object  to  it — 
the  colour  is  so  clear 
and  for  picking,  either 
as  single  flowers  or  as 
longish  sprays,  it  is 
excellent.  After  seve- 
ral years'  trial  of  L. 
polymorphus,  I  now 
give  it  up,  fur  it  ii 
killed  off  every  winter, 
even  if  mild.  If  any- 
one has  succeeded 
with  it  in  the  open 
garden,  it  would  be  in- 
terest log  to  know  un- 
der what  conditions. 

Sedum  hirsutum 

is  a  gem.  It  much 
resembles  a  minute 
Sempervivuni  ;  its 
hairy,  almost  globular, 
rosettes  are  pleasingly 
placed  around  the 
parent  on  stolons  of 
moderate  length. 
Although  the  reddish 
flower- stems  are  not 
more  than  3  inches 
or  4  inches  high,  they 
carry  clusters  of  white 
starry  flowers,  which 
are  large  for  the  size 
of  the  plant.  From 
the  manner  in  which 
the  black  anthers  rest 
on  the  petals  for  most 
of  their  time, theygive 
effect  to  the  flowers 
and  attract  notice. 
I  have  not  tested  this 
plant  in  a  fully  ex- 
posed situation — only 

where  it  has  been  safe  from  rain  and  snow;  but  it  of  the  good  properties  of  this  well-known  dwarf  and 
stood  It)''  of  frost  without  injury  when  dry  both  top  silvery  Yarrow.  On  a  few  stones  in  a  corner  fully 
and  bottom. 


the  result. 


Erodium  Beichardi.— What  a  pretty  little 
alpine  this  is  !  and,  as  it  thrives  well  under  tre.^tment 
of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  so 
rarely  seen.  It  is  very  dwarf,  merely  forming  a  mat 
of  herbage  on  the  surface,  and  its  flesh-tinted  white 
„,„tj„  ,.,»i       1     I      Tu  r       J  ,•     ,     r,    1     flowers  scarcely  rise  above  Ihe  ground.     Though  a 

pretty  little  plant.     They  are  of  a  dehcate  fle.h  ■  .^temless  plant,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  dividing 

it.     It   is  only  needful   to  bare  the  crown  and  cut 


point  i 
coming  more  equally  divided  than  could  be  done  by 
any  knife.  The  same  process  may  be  carried  out 
with  E.  hymenodes  and  E.  macradenum.  In  all 
cases,  however,  this  should  be  done  in  the  summer 
It  is  a  pleasure  tospeak    time,  when  these  split  tap  roots  may  have  plenty  of 

time  and  a  good 
chance  to  become 
furnished  with  new 
feeding  fibres. 

J.  W. 
WoodviUe,  Kirkstall, 


In  the  garden  at  Warren  House.     Wellingtoiiias,  Law.<?on  s  Cypresses,  P.ampas  Grasses  and  Bamboos.    (See  p.  92.) 


Dianthus  cinnabarinus. — This  is  the  most 
distinct  alpine  Pink  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and, 
coming  into  flower  as  it  does  late,  it  is  all  the  more 
desirable.  If  the  flowers  are  small — three-quarters 
of  an  inch  across — they  are  striking,  being  cinnamon- 
red  in  colour,  and  borne  singly  on  stems  from  6  inches 
to  9  inches  long.  A  good  sized  piece  of  this  Pink 
would,  indeed,  be  a  fine  feature  in  a  garden.  I  take 
it  to  be  hardy,  but  I  keep  it  in  a  cold  frame  during 
winter. 

Milla  longipes. — I  have  proved  this  to  be  a 
hardy  bulb  and  a  free  bloomer.  Its  stiff  scapes  are 
from  ti  inches  to  1'2  inches  long,  and  carry  very 
handsome   white  star-shaped  flowers,  which   under- 


exposed to  the  fiercest  sunshine,  and   overhung  with 

Clematis  and  Honeysuckle,  a  plant  of  this  Yarrow 

has  kept  in  capital  form  for  not  less  than  five  years. 

Not  only  is  the   position   dry  and  sunny  in   summer,  .  f  'tv> 

but  owing  to  the  climbers  overhead  dew  is  prevented     ,         ,  ..  '^   t  n  c  -t  ■        »    •    *i, 

=         -  -  ^  days  later  I  saw  a  small  group  of  it  in  pots  m  the 


White   Lilies. — 

These  have  been  com- 
mon everywhere  of 
late.  Here  in  Wales 
they  may  be  seen  in 
all  sized  gardens,  and 
about  ten  days  ago 
they  were  the  best 
flowers  in  the  London 
markets.  They  are 
growing  abundantly 
in  all  the  parks,  and 
the  florists  use  them 
largely  for  indoor  de- 
coration. The  variety 
istheold  L.candidum, 
and  I  would  like  to 
ask  those  who  find  it 
so  useful  if  it  would 
not  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  grow  some 
other  good  varieties 
of  Lilies  in  large  quan- 
tities for  such  pur- 
poses. In  several 
notable  decorations  I 
saw  blooms  of  L. 
Harrisi,  and  in  each 
instance  the  effectwas 
better  than  that  pro- 
iluced  by  the  white 
ones.  In  such  a  grand 
and  extensive  family 
as  the  Lilies  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  pub- 
lic favour  should  run 
on  one  variety  alone, 
and  that  the  most 
common  one. — J.  M. 

Statice  Suwarowi. — This  is  peihaps  the  best 
annual  introduced  for  many  years.  At  the  Bristol 
summer  show  held  on  July  14  many  excellent  collec- 
tions of  annuals  and  perennials  were  exhibited,  atd 
this  Statice,  although  only  shown   in  one  instancr, 

all.     Two   or   three 


from  falling.  The  fact  is,  this  neat  little  plant  enjoys 
dryness,  and  we  should  do  well  to  take  advantage  of 
that  circumstance  more  than  we  do,  for  we  often 
find  such  positions  as  it  could  fill  quite  bare  of 
vegetation. 

Gentiana  ornata. — This  is  again  in  profuse 
blossom  ;  how  it  revels  in  moisture  and  warm  sunny 
weather  !  Not  only  is  this  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  buds  quickly  develop,  but  also  by  the  way 
in  which  the  stems  root  where   they  touch   the  soil. 


C.<pe  house  at  Kew  and  another  batch  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  in  both  cases  the  plants  were  remarkably 
healthy,  finely  grown,  and  wonderfully  attractive. 
The  graceful  spikes  of  soft  rose-coloured  flowers  are 
well  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  floral  decoration.  It 
merits  universal  culture. — J.  MuiR,  Marr/am. 

Stipa  pennata. — The  Feather  Grass  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of  the  ornamental  Grasses.  Its 
light  feathery  plumes,  as  they  wave  to  and  fro  in 
the  summer  breeze,   have  an  extremely  pleasing 


As   soon   as   these   roots   get  well   hold,   the  shoots  _    .     .       .. 

neath  are  of  a  rich  ruddy-brown  colour.     They  strike    branch  afresh,  and  every  growth  is  terminated  by  a  appearance.     This  is  not  exactly  a  plant  for  isola- 

one  at  once  as  being  of  an  unusual  type.     In  my    bud.     During   our   short   warm   season   this   species  tion ;  it  looks  best  in  association  with  other  things, 

specimen,  however,  the  leaves  have  quite  disappeared,    should  not  be  an  hour  without  moisure,  especially  if  and  wherever  hardy  flowers  are  grown  in  borders 
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this  Grass  should  find  a  place,  botli  on  account  of 
it^  graceful  habit  and  the  admirable  contrast  it 
affords  to  other  things.  The  easiest  way  to  get 
good  clumps  of  it  is  to  sow  the  seeds  where  they  can 
grow  on  undisturbed.  It  the  ground  is  well  stirred 
and  a  little  manure  worked  in,  some  good  clumps 
will  be  formed  the  first  year,  which  will  bloom 
well  the  following  season.  The  seeds  of  Stipa 
pennata  are  hard  and  slow  in  germinating.  I  have 
known  them  to  lie  three  months  in  the  ground 
and  then  come  up.  For  this  reason  many  do  not 
succeed  in  raising  this  Grass,  giving'  up  the  seeds 
as  bad  before  they  have  time  to  come  up. — .J.  C.  B. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  27. 

July  21  and  22. 
Fine;  completed  Pine   potting,  and   there-arrange- 


ment of  the  plants  in  pits  ;  unrooted  suckers  will  be 
kept  rather  close,  the  walls  and  beds  syringed  morn- 
ing and  evening,  but  no  water  will  be  applied  directly 
to  the  plants  till  roots  have  begun  to  work  in  the  soil. 
First  successions  are  arranged  in  two  separate  pits, 
Smooth  Cayennes  by  themselves  ;  and  all  other  varie- 
ties, main]}'  (,»ueens,  occupy  another  pit.  Smooths 
require  shade,  and  this  is  the  reason  we  endeavour  ti.i 
keep  them  apart  from  others  that  are  inipxlient  of 
shade,  and  require  more  copious  watering  than  do 
Smooths.  The  border  beat  raiges  from  S0°  to  00°, 
and  the  top  heat  is  regulated  by  the  weather ;  70°  at 
night,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  we  consider  ample ; 
and  air  is  given  by  night  when  the  temperature  is 
likely  to  be  higher  than  this.  A  medium  condition 
of  moisture  is  assured  by  syringing  beds,  walls,  and 
floors  night  and  morning  ;  and  twice  each  week  clear 
manure  water  is  used  for  syringing.  Much  the  same 
treatment  is  given  to  fruiters,  the  only  difference 
being  that  a  rather  drier  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
preferred  as  tlie  fruit  approaches  maturity,  but  dryness 
at  the  root  we  at  no  time  allow.  Other  work  in  the 
houses  has  been  potting  Euphorbias  and  Poinsettias, 
planting  out  succession  lots  of  Melions,  and  keeping 
the  growth  of  Cucumbers  and  Jlelons  pinched  back. 
Planted  out  late  Broccoli  and  Purple-sprouting  Broc- 
coli after  Peas.  Firm  ground  best  suits  all  the  Cab- 
bage tribe ;  therefore,  we  never  dig,  but  simply  clean 
the  ground,  draw  drills,  and  plant  2  feet  apart  for 
the  largest  Broccoli.  Planted  out  Leeks  and  staked 
Tomatoes  on  south  borders,  the  fruit  of  which  is  al- 
ready ripening.  Trimming  up  woodland  walks  by 
switching  away  the  projecting  growths  of  Khododen- 
drons,  Laurels,  Bracken,  Nettles,  Ac.  Specimen 
trees  in  the  lines  of  these  walks  we  take  pains  to  pro- 
tect from  damage  by  cutting  back  the  underwood  and 
rubbish  somewhat  severely. 

July  23  and  24. 
Showers  on  both  evenings,  with  wind  on  the  first 
date,  near  akin  to  that  we  get  in  March,  and  which 
has  added  to  our  other  labours  that  of  fresh  staking 
and  tying  Dahlias,  Castor-oils,  large  Fuchsias,  and 
sundry  other  flower  garden  plants,  as  well  as  the 
clearing  up  of  sticks  and  leaves  that  have  blown  and 
drifted  in  every  direction.  Luckily,  we  have  got  our 
kitchen  garden  work  well  forward,  and  can,  there- 
fore, devote  onr  whole  time  to  the  ornamental  de- 
partment ;  then  there  is  a  ([uantity  of  hedge  and 
shrub  cutting,  walks  weeding  and  rolling,  besides  the 
pegging  down  and  pinching  of  plants  in  flower-beds 
that  since  the  rain  have  grown  away  most  vigorously. 
Pinchtd  into  form,  to  preserve  the  true  outlines  of 
flower-bed  designs,  Gold  Feather  Pyrethrum,  varie- 
gated Mesembryanthemuni,  variegated  Alyssuni,  Gna- 
phalium  lanatum,  Culeus,  Iresine,  &c.  We  still 
keep  the  flowers  picked  off  all  plants  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  at  their  best  from  the  middle  of  August 
and  onwards.  Pinched  Figs  and  picked  off  a  quantity 
of  fruit,  the  crop  being  far  too  heavy  if  the  fruit  is 
to  be  large,  which  we  much  prefer  to  numbers.  The 
first  crop  of  ripe  fruit  being  now  cleared,  .syringing 
twice  a  day  is  now  resumed,  and  the  house  cIo.sed 
early  with  sun-heat,  to  run  up  tlie  temperature  to 
90°  or  9.0° ;  then  but  little  fire-he,at  is  required  ;  the 
trees  have  had  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water  and 
the  border  a  fresh  mulching  of  long  stable  litter. 
Stopping  laterals  on  Vines.  MadresHeld  Court  has 
not  this  season  cracked  nearly  so  much  as  previously, 
as,  besides  keeping  the  b.otder  and  atmosphere  on  the 


dry  side,  we  have  bored  a  hole  with  a  small  gimlet 
right  through  the  wood,  about  4  inches  behind  the 
bunch.  This  matter  was  discu.sEed  in  some  of  the 
papers  last  year,  and  the  hints  then  given  on  this 
matter  may  have  been  of  service  to  others  besides 
myself.  We  have  a  house  containing  this  variety 
and  Gros  Maroc  only,  and  from  present  appearance, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  the  two  kinds  are 
well  adapted  for  growing  together.  Gave  all  houses 
a  general  clean  up. 

July  26  and  27. 
More  showers  on  both  dates,  but  rot  so  heavy  or 
continrmus  ns  to  hinder  our  work.  Continued  trim- 
ming up  woodland  walks  and  drives,  and  the  clipping 
into  form  groundwork  plants  in  flower  beds,  and  cut 
the  Grass  verges  and  upiight  (Herniaria  glabra) 
edgings  to  the  same.  Cut  all  b.ad  blossoms  off  Roses, 
pulled  up  and  rubbed  off  Brier  suckers  and  shoots, 
and  partially  cut  back  the  longest  shoots  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpstual  cla^s.  The  Tea  and  Noisette 
section  has  lots  of  buds  still  to  open,  and  therefore 
the  shoots  of  these  have  been  lelt  intact.  All  the 
Rose?  have  suffered  from  the  heat  and  drought,  but 
the  injury  is  only  temporary,  as  by  a  continuation  for 
but  a  very  short  time  longer  of  these  beautiful 
showers  there  will  be  a  good  autumnal  display  of 
flowers.  Of  work  in  the  houses  there  is  still  an  over- 
plus. Strawberry  po  ling  for  forcing  and  Chrysan- 
themum stopping  and  tying  being  now  to  the  fore. 
Arranged  flowering  plants  in  orangery,  and  also  re- 
furnished vases  and  baskets  in  mansi<jn  with  similir 
plants.  Hants 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

I'eaciies. 
By  this  time  a  great  number  of  early  Peach  houses 
will  have  yielded  tlieir  crop  of  fruit,  and  steps 
must  at  once  be  taken,  not  only  for  cleansing,  but 
also  for  preserving  the  foliage  until  the  wood  is 
ripe.  Although  nearlj'  all  Peach  forcers  run  in 
pretty  much  the  same  groove  up  to  the  ripening 
jieriod,  perhaps  no  tree  is  made  subject  to  more 
diverse  modes  of  treatment  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  and  yet  the  one  great  aim  is  the 
ipening  of  a  set  of  shoots  which  will  produce  fruit 
another  year.  Years  ago  when  disbudding  was 
not  so  freely  indulged  in  as  it  is  now,  the  great 
fault  was  the  laying  in  of  too  much  of  the  summer 
growth.  This  practice,  it  is  needless  to  say,  gives 
an  infinite  amount  of  labour,  and  the  result  is  un- 
satisfactory, as  it  is  simply  impossible  for  se\'eral 
shoots  to  develop  their  foliage  and  ripen  up  pro- 
perly where  there  is  only  room  for  one.  This, 
then,  the  thinning  out  of  old  shoots  from  which 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered  is  the  first  operation  ; 
indeed,  if  anyone  were  to  ask  me  to  define  the  best 
time  to  commence  successful  Peach  forcing,  I 
should  say  the  day  after  the  last  fruit  of  the  cur- 
rent year  is  gathered.  On  that  day  I  would  cut 
out  every  shoot  not  wanted  for  another  year,  and 
tie  in  those  retained  at  least  (i  inches  apart  all 
over  the  trellis.  The  foliage  should  be  well 
washed  late  in  the  evening  in  fine  weather,  and 
the  roots  as  regularly  watered  as  if  the  trees  were 
carrying  crops  of  fruit.  If  old  trees  showed  signs 
of  weakness,  moderate  mulching  and  copious 
watering  with  liquid  would  form  an  important 
part  of  their  bill  of  fare,  while  young  ones  inclined 
to  grossness  would  be  deprived  of  their  surface 
covering  and  kept,  not  dry,  but  slightly  on  the 
dry  side  upon  temperance  principles.  Air  in 
abundance  must  be  given,  and  all  the  movable 
lights  worked  upwards  and  downwards  to  give 
the  foliage  the  benefit  of  refreshing  rain  in 
.showery  weather;  but  I  would  not  sanction 
the  cut-and-dry  system  of  stripping  the  trees, 
no  matter  what  the  weather,  so  long  as  a  leaf 
remained  upon  them;  neither  would  I  switch 
with  a  tirch  broom  to  get  rid  of  the  bright  gol- 
den leaves  before  their  time.  Every  leaf  should 
fall  naturally.  Then,  if  the  lights  required  repair- 
ing ad  painting,  I  would  strip  for  a  month  in 
OctoLer.  By  this  time,  if  not  a  little  before,  all 
root-pruning,  lifting,  and  top-dressing,  the  mate- 
rials having  been  previously  prepared,  should  be 
taken  in  hand,  tlood  heavy  calcareous  loam,  fit 
for  Melons,  Strawberries  or  Roses,  five  parts,  old 


lime  rubble  one  part,  and  a  dash  of  soot  to  kill 
worms  in  a  dry  state,  but  innocent  of  animal  ma- 
nure, would  form  the  compost,  and  of  this  each 
tree  should  have  as  much  as  it  would  be  likely  to 
fill  with  roots  the  following  year.  By  using  the 
compost  dry  it  can  be  firmly  rammed,  as  Peaches 
always  make  the  best  short-jointed  growth,  and  do 
not  so  readily  become  dry  in  a  solid  resisting 
medium.  A  moderate  watering  to  wash  the  fine 
particles  of  soil  home  to  the  young  roots,  and  a 
thorough  watering  a  fortnight  later,  would  then 
keep  them  steadily  progressing,  and  as  steadily 
filling  and  feeding  the  buds  up  to  the  time  of 
starting.  Peaches  on  open  walls  rarely  drop  their 
flower-buds,  no  matter  how  wet  the  winter  ;  if 
they  do,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  drainage  is  im- 
perfect or  the  wood  is  only  half  ripened.  Why, 
then,  do  we  so  constantly  hear  of  forced  trees 
casting  them  ?  Simply  because  they  are  allowed 
to  carry  too  much  wood,  and  the  roots  are  kept 
too  dry  through  the  resting  period; 

Siirr{'.i<iion  hoii.ies  in  which  the  fruit  is  now 
ripening  require  jorecisely  the  same  treatment 
after  it  is  gathered  ;  but  stripping  is  not  necessary 
provided  the  foliage  is  kejit  clean  and  the  internal 
roots  are  well  supplied  with  water.  Indeed,  it 
frequently  happens  in  cold  wet  autumns  that 
early  closing,  with  dry  sun-heat,  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  perfect  ripening  of  the 
wood  and  flower-buds. 

Laic  houses  furnished  with  trees  whose  roots 
have  the  run  of  external  borders  speak  as  plainly 
as  trees  can  speak  by  making  fresh  healthy 
rapid  strides  after  heavy  falls  of  rain,  a  fair  proof 
that  water,  both  to  the  foliage  and  roots  when  the 
latter  are  inside,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements.  The  artificial  mode  of  training  large 
trees  on  trellises  with  every  leaf  and  shoot  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  glass,  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  is  very  trying  in  hot  weather,  and  causes 
a  constant  and  rapid  drain  upon  the  roots  to 
which  homceopathic  supplies  of  water  are  useless; 
but  when,  in  addition  to  the  foliage,  they  are 
carrying  full  crops  of  fruit,  water  in  great  abund- 
ance and  of  a  stimulating  nature  is  the  only 
element  which  can  keep  the  trees  in  health  and 
prevent  the  fruit  from  prematurely  ripening. 
Let  all  borders,  then,  be  they  inside  or  out,  receive 
heavy  mulchings  of  manure,  and  flood  at  short 
intervals  until  the  water  filters  freely  through 
the  drainage.  Syringe  backwards  and  forwards 
twice  a  day,  using  water  free  from  lime,  but 
tinged  with  soot  from  a  bag  resting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  soft-water  tank  ;  provided  the  trees 
are  not  too  heavily  cropped,  there  will  be  no 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  spider.  If  not 
already  done,  raise  the  best  of  the  drooping  or 
hanging  fruit  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  support 
them  with  pieces  of  lath  placed  crosswise  over 
the  trellis,  and  pinch  the  points  out  of  all  young 
shoots,  which  will  be  cut  out  after  the  Peaches  are 
gathered. 

Gathering,  packini;,  and  keei'inc  Peaches. — 
Early  morning,  when  the  fruit  is  cool  and  quite 
dry,  is  the  best  time  to  gather  Peaches.  If  to 
travel,  they  should  be  under  rather  than  quite 
ripe,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  observed  in 
handling.  When  all  the  Peaches  are  required  for 
home  use  the  finest  flavour  is  secured  by  allowing 
them  to  rest  on  the  trees  until  they  begin  to 
soften,  then,  with  a  pad  of  wadding  in  the  left 
hand  and  a  pair  of  strong  Grape  scissors  in  the 
right,  they  can  be  detached  without  subjecting 
them  to  the  slightest  pressure.  If  each  I'each  is 
laid  on  a  square  of  silver  paper  and  placed  in  a 
well  padded,  flat-bottomed  basket,  the  latter  can 
be  carried  to  a  dry,  airy  fruit  room  to  remain  un- 
disturbed until  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe  and 
fit  for  use.  London  fruiterers  always  prefer 
having  tlie  fruit  sent  in  before  it  begins  to 
soften ;  if  well  coloured  and  quite  hard  they  do 
not  object,  as  it  then  travels  free  from  spot 
or  Ijlcmish,  and  can  be  hastened  or  retarded  to 
suit  their  demand  throughout  the  season.  When 
gathered  for  market  the  Peaches  are  folded  in 
squares  of  silver  paper  and  tightly  packed  in  dry 
well-beaten  Moss,  soft  paper  shavings,  or  wadding. 
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The  first,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  is  the  cheapest 
and  best.  The  second,  if  soft,  answers  fairly  well, 
but  wadding,  particularly  tliat  which  is  glazed, 
becomes  moist,  hard,  and  objectionable.  Bran  at 
one  time  was  much  used,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to 
sink  in  bulk  on  the  journey,  when  the  Peaches  be- 
come loose  and  arrive  in  a  bruised  or  worthless 
condition.  Boxes  made  of  half-inch  deal,  4  inches 
to  4A  inches  in  depth  and  of  uniform  size,  but  not 
over  lar^e,  answer  best ;  '24  inches  by  14  inches 
is  a  suitable  size  for  twenty  to  twenty-four  fine 
fruit :  three  of  these,  if  necessary,  can  be  well 
corded  together.  When  all  the  Peaches  are  folded, 
prepare  the  boxes  by  lining  the  ends  and  sides 
with  cap  paper,  allowing  the  half  of  each  sheet  to 
hang  over  the  sides  for  turning  over  the  top. 
When  all  is  finished,  place  a  good  layer  of  Moss 
evenly  over  the  bottom,  till  the  right  hand  end, 
anil  commence  packing  at  the  left  hand  corner. 
Shake  a  little  >Ioss  across  the  lower  end  and  place 
the  first  fruit ;  keen  it  in  its  place  with  the  left 
hand  and  follow  with  more  .Moss  and  fruit,  never 
withdrawing  the  hand  until  the  first  row  of  four  is 
finished.  Then  form  a  division  with  more  Moss, 
and  proceed  until  the  box  is  full.  Each  Peach  will 
then  be  resting  on  a  soft  nest  of  Moss  nearly  an 
inch  from  the  bottom,  and  the  same  distance  apart, 
with  room  for  a  good  layer  of  packing  on  the  sur- 
face. The  Moss  being  very  light  and  elastic, 
some  little  judgment  will  be  needed  in  placing 
the  finishing  layer,  as  safety  in  transit  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  tightness  secured  by  pressing 
do«n  the  lid.  Having  turned  over  the  half-sheets 
of  paper,  press  down  the  lid,  nail  lightly,  cord 
tightly,  and  advise  the  salesman  to  meet  consign- 
ments at  the  railway  terminus. 

Pot  Vines. 

Growers  who  still  depend  upon  pot  \'ines  for 
their  earliest  crop  of  Grapes  will  not  need  telling 
the  canes  should  now  be  fit  for  free  exposure  to 
the  elements  by  day  if  not  forward  enough  for 
turning  out  of  the  house  to  finish  ofi'  against  a 
south  wall.  Nurserymen  and  many  private  growers 
pressed  for  house  space,  not  unfrequently  against 
their  better  judgment,  turn  their  most  forward 
canes  out  far  too  goon,  wlien  the  roots  receive  a 
violent  check  and  the  foliage  gets  battered  about 
by  wind  and  rain  long  before  one  or  the  other  has 
properly  performed  its  office.  When  this  pennj'- 
wise-and-pound-foolish  system  is  attempted  in 
cold  wet  seasons,  disappointment  or  partial  failure 
frequently  follows.  The  loss  of  a  few  pot  Vines 
and  their  crop  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  is 
not  much,  but  under  other  aspects  the  gardener's 
failure  with  Vines  which  he  has  not  himself 
grown  is  often  attended  by  most  serious  con- 
sequences. Let  all  those  who  would  succeed  with 
their  pot  Vines  strain,  not  one,  but  many  points 
to  keep  them  under  glass  until  the  wood  and  roots 
are  thoroughly  ripe  and  the  foliage  begins  to 
change  colour.  Then,  the  house  being  wanted  for 
other  purposes,  they  may  be  removed  and  made 
secure  with  shreds  and  nails  against  south  or  west 
walls.  If  he  must  buy  his  Vines,  let  him  see  them 
growing  and  choose  eailj-  from  a  stock  which  has 
had  the  benefit  of  light  and  air  as  well  as  heat,  as 
canes  suddenly  removed  from  bottom  heat  and 
I'ipened  out  of  doors  cannot  be  depended  upon. 

Yoini'jer  canes  as  well  as  recently  planted  Vines 
now  making  grow'th  must  still  be  encouraged  by 
means  of  good  syringing,  mulching,  and  watering, 
with  plenty  of  heat  and  air  to  fill  up  and  ripen  the 
lower  buds.  The  grooving  season  will,  of  course, 
continue  for  some  time  yet,  but  when  the  canes 
begin  to  turn  to  a  bright  nut-brown,  the  lower 
laterals  may  be  taken  out  where  the  main  leaves 
remain  fresh  and  capable  of  filling  up  and  feeding 
the  buds,  while  the  laterals  above  the  point  at 
which  the  canes  ha\e  been  stopped  will  require 
more  freedom  of  growth  to  keep  the  sap  in  motion 
and  prevent  the  base  buds  from  breaking.  It  is 
no  unusual  thing  to  see  these  laterals  rambling 
all  over  the  upper  part  of  the  trellis  in  the  wildest 
confusion,  often  blocking  the  ventilators  and  form- 
ing fine  breeding  centres  for  red  spider;  but  this 
leave-alone  principle  may  be  carried  too  far,  as 
growths  and  foliage  which  cannot   have  full  ex- 


posure to  light  are  of  little  use.  Moderate  stop- 
ping and  regular  tying  should  therefore  be  prac- 
tised, and  when  the  upper  wires  are  covered 
gradual  reducing  «ill  cause  the  canes  to  thicken 
rapidly  without  endangering  the  base  buds. 

Planli)!'!  rams. — If  these  are  still  in  bottom-heat 
the  pots  should  now  be  gradually  raised  until  the 
bottoms  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed,  where 
they  will  require  more  water  for  a  time ;  but 
having  the  benefit  of  sun  and  air,  the  roots  will  be 
less  active  and  the  young  rods  will  soon  begin  to 
ripen ;  0  feet  to  S  feet  in  length  being  quite 
sullicient  for  ordinary  planting  \'ines,  the  most 
forward  should  be  pinched  at  this  point,  and 
weaker  canes  intended  for  cutting  back  to  one  or 
two  eyes  during  the  winter  may  be  sto[)ped  at 
.S  feet  to  .")  feet.  If  at  all  crowded,  a  portion  of  the 
most  forward  may  be  drawn  out  and  placed  on 
the  borders  in  light  airy  houses  where  the  foliage 
can  be  kept  near  the  glass  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  In  order  to  prevent  a  sudden  cheek  and 
keep  the  I'oots  evenly  moist,  the  pots  being  small, 
they  may  with  advantage  be  covered  up  with  old 
leaves  or  litter,  and  the  foliage  must  be  regularly 
syringed  to  keep  it  fresh  and  free  from  spider. 

W.    COLEM.V.N". 


Indoor  Garden. 

NIGHT-BLOOMING  CACTI. 

(ECIlINOrKKKrs    EYRESI. ) 

The  attention  of  Cactus  lovers  should  be  called  to 
this  easily-grown  and  interesting  species.  An  old 
plant  here  bloomed  on  the  evening  of  the  Sth, 
opening  simultaneously  a  coronet  of  five  trumjiet- 
shaped  blossoms  of  the  purest  white,  each  .S  inches 
in  length.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  extra- 
ordinary loveliness  and  purity  of  these  blossoms, 
whose  only  demerit  is  their  evanescence.  The 
plant  is  one  of  the  ribbed  Melon-shaped  species, 
and  belongs  to  the  night-tlowering  section.  It 
takes  up  but  little  room  in  a  greenhou.se  or  or- 
dinary window,  and  needs  but  little  care,  beyond 
that  of  being  placed  in  a  sunny  position,  and 
kept  moderately  well  supplied  with  warm  water 
during  summer.  In  winter,  any  dry  corner  .safe 
from  frost  will  suit  it,  water  being  entirely  with- 
held, or  nearly  so,  from  October  to  March. 
Small  plants,  which  are  apt  to  cluster  about  the 
base  of  the  parent,  should  be  removed,  or  flower- 
ing will  be  considerably  retarded.  These  should 
be  potted  in  single  pots,  and  shifted  into  larger 
ones,  as  they  require  it.  Ordinary  potting  soil 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  coarse  sand  answers 
well  for  all  Cacti ;  if  a  proportion  of  broken  char- 
coal can  be  added,  so  much  the  better ;  but 
efficient  drainage  is  of  almost  more  importance 
than  soil.  It  takes  some  time  for  a  young  plant 
to  reach  the  blooming  size.  When,  howevei,  it 
has  attained  that  point,  I  ha\-e  never,  under  the 
above  treatment,  known  it  fail  to  produce  its 
blossoms  annually — sometimes,  indeed,  several 
times  during  the  year.  The  development  of  the 
flower-bud  is  curious.  It  appears  first  in  the 
form  of  a  small,  shaggy,  brown  knob,  which  re- 
mains stationary  apparently  for  many  weeks. 
Suddenly  in  examining  the  plant  one  becomes 
conscious  that  increased  activity  is  taking  place 
in  these  small  excrescences,  and  in  a  week  or 
ten  days,  according  to  atmospheric  conditions, 
they  reach,  as  before  stated,  a  length  of  fully 
8  inches  in  a  mature  plant.  The  rapidity  of  the 
growth  of  the  flower  tube  during  the  last  two 
days  before  opening  is  very  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting. The  full  perfection  only  lasts,  at  the 
longest,  for  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  but 
during  that  time  the  flowers  are  marvels  of 
beauty,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  realised.  The 
plant  here  alluded  to  is  at  least  ten  years  old  ; 
how  much  more  I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  It 
inhabits  an  S-inch  pot,  is  17  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  will,  in  all  probability,  bloom  once 
or  twice  during  the  season.  A  small  plant  sent 
to  a  friend  in  July,  1884,  opened  its  first  bloom 
during  the  present  month  (July,  1886).  It  will  be 
seen  that  though  E.  Eyresi  may  not   be   showy 


enough  to  please  the  million,  it  is  essentially  an 
object  of  interest  to  true  plant  lovers. 

')rt/-H«/'«,  S.   Wahs.  K.  L.  Davidson. 


Abutilon  vitifolium  album.— I  shall  be 
happy  to  send  a  few  seeds  of  this  shrub,  so  far  as 
they  w  ill  go,  to  anyone  who  would  like  to  have 
them.  My  plant  is  about  1 1  feet  high,  and  was 
covered  with  flowers  throughout  the  month  of 
June,  and  appears  to  be  quite  hardy  against  a  wall. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  acknow  ledge  the  receipt 
of  a  plant  of  the  lilac  vitifolium  sent  to  me  by  an 
unknown  friend  last  year  ;  if  this  should  meet  his 
eye,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  will  give  me  much  plea- 
sure to  return  the  compliment  by  sending  him 
a  young  plant  of  the  white  variety.  —J.  H.  Arciiek- 
HiND,  Coombefsliairi  IfoJsi ,  Xtirlon  Abbof. 

Tuberous  Begonias  from  seed.  —  These 
popular  flowers,  both  single  and  double,  are  readily 
raised  from  seed,  and  I  may  add  that  they  are  of 
nearly  all  shades  of  colour.  We  have  now  amongst 
them  clear  whites,  yellows,  jiinks,  and  crimsons.  Last 
season  I  procured  a  large  packet  of  double  Begonia 
seed  about  this  date.  I  sowed  it  at  once  in  light 
sandy  soil,  and  as  soon  as  the  ynung  plants  were 
large  enough  I  potted  them  off  into  very  small  pots  ; 
they  were  set  on  the  top  shelf  of  a  warm  house,  and 
before  winter  set  in  they  had  made  nice  little  bulbs. 
They  were  then  dried  off  and  packed  in  ashes  in  a 
large  box,  where  they  remained  until  they  began  to 
show  signs  of  growiuf;  in  spring.  Then  they  were 
repotted  into  4-inch  pots,  and  they  are  now  coming 
into  bloom,  quite  half  of  them  being  doubles  and  the 
cither  half  good  singles  of  various  calours,  and  the 
fieedom  with  which  they  flower  makes  them  most 
welcome.  A  rich  light  soil  suits  them  perfectly,  but 
they  are  not  difficult  to  deal  v  ith  in  this  respect  ; 
even  if  planted  out  in  the  flower  garden  in  any  faiily 
good  flower-bed  soil  they  grow  with  surprising 
vigour.  But  few  flowers  show  more  marked  improve- 
ment iu  every  way  than  these  Begonias  have  done 
during  these  past  few  years.  A  good  strain  of  seed- 
lings eveu  may  be  relied  on  to  surpass  what  were 
considered  to  be  at  one  time  the  vtry  best  named 
sorts.— J.  G.  H. 

The  Moon  Creeper  (Ipom;ea  Bona-nox). — This 
chaste  and  be.autiful  climber  is  occasionally  met  with, 
but  its  property  of  fluwerir  g  at  night  no  doubt  inter- 
feres with  its  more  extended  cultivation.  It  is  a 
tender  annual,  and  does  well  in  a  low  span-roofed 
stove-houss,  where  it  can  run  along  the  roof.  The 
flowers  open  soon  after  dusk,  and  are  in  the  fulness 
of  their  beauty  in  the  dead  of  tte  night,  and  they 
continue  expanded  till  nearly  noon  the  next  day. 
There  is  such  an  exquisite  delicacy  about  the  shining 
whiteness  of  the  flowers,  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
wonder  it  is  not  more  generally  cultivated,  its  uight- 
flowering  property  notwithstanding.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  seed,  and  they  should  be 
raised  in  a  moist  brisk  heat  in  April,  grown  on 
quickly,  and  potted  into  a  large  pot  to  flower,  or 
be  planted  out  m  a  small  pit  or  any  convenient 
place,  and  trained  along  a  wire  or  any  such  support 
under  the  ridge  of  a  span-roofed  house,  or  in  any 
suitable  place. — K.  D. 

Calla  sethiopica  planted  out. — We  always 
plant  out  our  entire  stock  of  this  Calla  after  it  has 
done  flowering.  The  plan  which  we  adopt  is  to  shake 
out  the  plants,  and  separate  them  all  into  single 
crowns  ;  even  small  suckers,  if  planted  out  in  June 
in  good  soil  will  make  fine  flowering  plants  by 
October,  and  anyone  basing  pots  crowded  with  bulbs 
of  various  sizes  will  do  well  to  divide  them  at  once. 
They  will  make  but  little  progress  if  left  to  compete 
with  strong  bulbs.  Those  planted  out  in  June  are 
now  shedding  their  old  leaves  and  pushing  up  sturdy 
spikes  of  fresh  foliage  from  their  crowns.  Callas 
are  plants  of  fhe  easiest  culture;  all  they  need  is 
good  lieh  soil  and  plenty  of  water,  and  they  will 
make  fine  plants  for  lifting  in  October.  We  put 
one  crown  in  a  ti-iDch  pot,  and  three  in  7-inch  and 
S-inch  oDts,  using  plenty  of  manure  in  the  soil,  and 
they  always  produce  very  large  as  well  as  numerous 
spathes  of  the  purest  white.  As  decorative  plants 
few  are  so  generally  useful.  The  foliage  being  so 
ornamental,  they  can  be  made  ferviceable  even  when 
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not  in  flower  for  conservatory  decoration.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  by  this  way  of  treating 
C'allas  finer  spathes  are  produced  than  by  the  old 
plan  of  leaving  the  plants  in  pots  all  the  season.  In 
lifting  them  we  take  steel  forks  and  raise  the  soil 
carefully,  so  as  to  get  all  tiie  ruo*s  we  can.  When 
potted  they  are  set  in  a  cool  shaded  position,  and  kept 
syringed  overhead  until  the  leaves  will  bear  full 
exposure  without  flagging.  They  are  kept  in  a  cool 
house  during  winter,  and  introduced  to  gentle  heat 
according  to  the  time  at  which  they  are  ret(uired  to 
be  in  flower.  Manure  water  is  given  freely  when  the 
flower  Bpathes  are  being  pushed  up,  as  the  size  and 
substance  of  the  flowers  depend  upon  liberal  feeding. 
— J.  G.,  I/ants. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


TOP-DRESSING  RHODODENDRONS. 

I  HAVE  been  told  of  an  instance  where  the  annual 
mulching  of  Rhododendi-on  beds  with  the  short 
Grass  from  the  lawn  .sufficed  to  change  a  fiowerless 
into  a  fioriferous  condition.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Rhododendron,  like  many  other  hardy 
shrubs  and  plants,  suffers  from  the  neatness  which 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  observe.  The  old 
foliage  is  cleared  away  as  it  falls,  and  Nature's 
way  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not 
compensated  for  by  a  top-dressing  of  any  kind 
When  Rhododendrons  are  planted  in  a  depth  of 
good  peat,  or  in  suitable  loam,  they  do  not  so 
much  feel  the  need  of  nourishment  in  this  way ; 
but  where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  these  advan- 
tages exist  in  a  modified  degree  only,  the  growth 
in  the  course  of  several  years  after  planting  be- 
comes too  stunted  to  admit  of  the  formation  of 
good  flower-buds.  I  lately  saw  some  Rhododen- 
dron beds  which  had  come  into  this  condition ;  the 
plan tsvverehealthy,  but wantingevidently  in  vigour, 
and  consequently  gave  scarcely  any  bloom.  They 
were  growing  in  prepared  soil,  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  roots  had  long  since  taken  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  compost.  Looking  among  the 
branches,  which  w"ere  rather  bare  at  bottom,  I 
could  see  a  clean,  even  surface,  from  which  the 
rain  must  run  off  away  to  the  side  when  once 
it  becomes  dry.  Had  the  leaves  which  drojiped 
been  allowed  to  remain  they  would  have  served 
to  return  to  the  soil  what  the  plants  took  from 
it,  and  would,  moreover,  have  preserved  the 
surface  in  such  a  porous,  open  condition  as  to 
allow  of  the  free  entry  of  the  rain.  There  are 
many  soils,  including  those  of  a  poor,  sandy 
nature,  where  Rhododendrons  will  make  plenty 
of  roots,  but  which  require  the  addition  ot  some 
form  of  nourishment.  Mulching  with  short  Grass 
or  lea\es  will  in  a  great  measure  do  this,  as  it 
is  not  nitrogenous  food  that  these  Evergreens 
require,  but  rather  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
Mulching,  too,  will  sustain  and  promote  freedom 
of  growth  by  helping  to  retain  moisture,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Rhododendrons  are 
moisture-loving  subjects;  they  really  require  a 
large  amount  of  water  when  in  full  growth. 

J.  C.  B. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia.  —  This  beautiful 
Chilian  shrub  is  at  the  present  time  in  flower, 
and  there  being  but  few  other  trees  or  shrubs 
ill  bloom  it  is  the  more  conspicuous.  It  is 
a,  rather  slow-growing  deciduous  bush,  with 
pinnate  leaves  and  flowers  that  bear  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  those  of  a  Hypericum, 
except  that  they  are  pure  white  in  colour.  The 
blooms  are  from  2-1  inches  to  .'5  inclies  in  diameter, 
composed  of  four  large  petals,  and  a  dense  cluster 
of  stamens  just  as  in  the  St.  John  -;-wort.  AVhen 
the  flowers  first  expand  the  reddish  coloured 
anthers  are  very  conspicuous,  and  scarcely  less 
so  after  a  day  or  two  when  they  become  bright 
yellow.  It  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  near  Kingston, 
in  Surrey.  I  was  much  struck  recently  at  seeing 
it  successfully  grown  in  a  pot  and  employed  for 
decorative  purposes,  the  treatment  accorded  it 
bsing  to  plunge  the  pot  in  the  open  ground  till 


the  flowers  were  on  the  point  of  expanding,  when 
the  plant  was  removed  under  glass.  It  was 
potted  in  an  ordinary  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  while  when  grown  out  of  doors  it  does  not 
seem  very  fastidious  as  to  soil,  provided  it  does 
not  get  too  hot  and  dry.  This  shrub  was  fii'st 
distributed  by  Messrs.  A'eitch  a  few  years  ago, 
but  it  is  still  very  rare,  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  grows  rather  slowly,  and  also  that  it 
cannot  be  increased  to  any  great  extent.  Pro- 
pagation may  be  effected  by  means  of  cuttings, 
but  those  that  strike  are  usually  so  few  that  such 
a  mode  of  increase  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Layer- 
ing is  the  method  generally  employed  for  the 
purpose,  but  this  can  scarcely  be  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  small  plants.  — T. 

Fine  Poplars. — In  order  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  black  Italian  Poplar 
(Populus  monilifera),  which  is  so  much  planted 
at  the  present  time,  such  fine  specimens  as  those 
at  Syon,  near  Brentford,  need  to  be  seen.  They 
are  considerably  above  100  feet  in  height,  and 
have  a  stem  girth  of  about  15  feet.  Their  massive 
forked  limbs  tower  above  those  of  the  surrounding 
trees  very  majestically,  and  the  huge  bole,  with 
its  rugged  bark,  riven  and  torn  by  age,  has  an 
extremely  picturesque  appearance.  A  Lombardy 
Poplar,  upwards  of  130  feet  high,  rears  it  head 
above  its  fellows,  and  breaks  the  sky-line  of  the 
round-headed  trees  with  fine  effect.  The  true 
black  English  Poplar  (P.  nigra),  not  often  seen 
planted  as  an  ornamental  tree,  is  represented  by 
some  grand  specimens.  It  is  a  tall,  quick-growing 
tree,  which  readily  assumes  a  somewhat  pyramidal 
form,  with  triangular,  tapering  leaves,  and  is  a 
capital  tree  for  growing  in  wet  places,  such  as  in 
water-meadows,  by  the  borders  of  streams,  lakes, 
&c.  Of  P.  heterophylla,  P.  alba,  and  other  Pop- 
lars there  are  equally  remarkable  specimens.  — 
W.  G. 

Eng'lemanii's  Spruce  (Abies  Englemanni). — 
According  to  Professor  Sargent,  this  tree  forms  a 
shapely,  tapering  spire,  from  60  fpet  to  SO  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  slender  for  its  height,  and  which  is 
covered  with  a  thin,  scaly,  reddish-gtey  bark.  In  gene- 
ral appearance  A.  Englemanni  resembles  the  Black 
Spruce  of  Eastern  America,  for  which  it  was  mistaken 
by  all  botanical  travellers  in  the  Eocky  Mountains 
until  Dr.  Parry  detected  its  specific  distinctions,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  distinguished  botanist  whose  name 
it  bears.  Of  its  merits  as  an  ornamental  tree,  its 
resemblarce  to  one  of  the  common  trees  of  the  East 
will  probably  work  against  its  general  popularity, 
while  its  alpine  character,  and  consequent  habit  of 
starting  to  grow  in  very  early  spring,  will  render  it 
unfit  for  cultivation  save  in  the  extreme  Northern 
States.  In  St.  Petersburg  A.  Englemanni  succeeds 
perfectly,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  cold  of  the  Russian 
winters,  and  as  heretofore  the  only  Conifers  available 
for  planting  in  Northern  Russia  have  been  the  Scotch 
Pine  and  the  Siberian  Spruce,  its  general  introduction 
there  is  considered  of  the  greatest  value  and  import- 
ance. By  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  Colorado 
Spruces,  as  a  timber  tree,  and  the  equal  in  this  respect 
to  the  Black  Spruce,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Engle- 
niann's  Spruce  will  some  day  form  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  formation  of  artificial  forests  in  Northern 
Europe.  It  is  the  most  alpine  in  character  of  the 
Colorado  Spruces,  forming  in  the  Southern  Rocky 
Mountains  vast  foresls  abo\e  8000  feet,  and  reaching 
even  11,500  feet  above  the  sea-ltvel. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRCBS. 


Piuus  austriaca  for  seaside— The  Black  Austrian 
Pine  18  an  excellent  £ea-t'->ast  tree,  and  the  rich  massive 
fnliage  preserves  its  somewliat  sombre,  but  healthy  green  in 
all  situations.  It  should  be  planted  in  masses,  as  when 
is  il.ited  as  a  specimen,  or  standing  singly  among  deciduous 
trees,  it  is  rather  apt  to  lie  overturned  by  storms,  because 
the  roots  are  rather  spreading  than  descending,  and  the  head 
of  the  tree  becomes  very  heavy  and  branching. 

Variations  in  Coniferae.— It  is  only  when  Conifers 
of  the  same  variety  are  grouped  together  that  one  is  able  to 
fully  appreciate  the  variety  of  form  and  colour  that  exists 
amongst  them.  The  different  gradations  between  young 
and  old  foliage  is  remarkable,  a  fact  fully  exemplitied  in 
Cupressns  T.awsoniana  and  its  varieties.— J.' 
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THE  HIMALAYAN  ANDROSACES. 

(with  'a  coloured  figure  of  a.  lanuginosa.*) 
Next  to  Primroses  the  Androsaces  interest  culti- 
vators of  hardy  plants  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  class  of  alpines.  They  are,  especially  the 
European  kinds,  found  in  alpine  regions,  close  to 
the  snow  line ;  and  although  part  of  the  year 
covered  with  snow,  tliey  are  ever  ready  to 
shoot  into  flower  directly  it  melts.  Such  species 
as  A.  glacialis,  A.  helvetica,  and  others  some- 
what puzzle  the  grower  as  to  how  to  establish 
them  satisfactorily ;  indeed,  unless  great  care  ia 
exercised  they  can  hardly  be  kept  alive  for  any 
length  of  time.  Fortunately,  those  from  the 
Himalayas  are  all  comparatively  easy  to  grow, 
and  they  flower  so  abundantly  and  are  so  pretty, 
that  plant  lovers,  even  with  limited  accomoda- 
tion, would  do  well  to  have  at  least  a  few  of  them 
in  their  gardens.  The  early  period  at  which 
they  flower  is  another  inducement,  succeeding 
as  they  do  the  Primroses,  and  continuing  in 
bloom  during  a  time  when  other  kinds  of  flowers 
are  not  over-plentiful.  To  be  successful  with 
them,  they  must  be  kept  dry  in  winter;  the 
majority  of  them  being  more  or  less  shaggy,  they 
naturally  hold  moisture,  and  if  the  drainage  be 
at  all  defective  they  will  not  succeed.  They  may 
be  propagated  either  by  means  of  runners,  cut- 
tings, or  seeds,  which  in  dry  seasons  they  ripen 
freely.  Seventeen  distinct  species  and  many 
varieties  are  enumerated  as  being  natives  of 
India,  and  three  of  thera,  viz.,  septentiionalis, 
villosa,  and  Chamsejasme,  are  also  represented  in 
Europe.  The  following  are  all  that  have  been 
as  yet  introduced  :  — 

A.  CHAM.i:.j.\SME. — Thiswell  known  garden  plant 
has  a  very  wide  distribution.  It  is  found  plenti- 
fully in  Western  Tibet,  Barjila,  and  Karakorum, 
at  elevations  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  also  extends  to  Arctic  Russia,  Central 
and  North  Asia,  Arctic  America,  and  is  found 
plentifully,  travellers  tell  us,  in  the  European  Alps ; 
indeed,  it  is  from  the  last  named  source  that  the 
plants  now  cultivated  in  gardens  are  derived. 
When  well  grown,  as  we  have  seen  it  on  a  shady 
rockery,  it  has  a  charming  appearance  when 
covered  with  its  pretty  pink  and  white  flowers. 
It  requires  a  good  porous  soil,  well  mixed  with 
old  lime  rubbish,  and  during  spring  and  summer 
it  must  be  well  attended  to  with  water.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  division,  but  as  this  is  always 
risky  in  the  case  of  an  establi.shed  plant,  seeds  had 
better  be  resorted  to.  It  forms  nice  light  green 
tufted  masses,  the  central  rosettes  in  which  are 
generally  twice  as  large  as  the  outside  ones ;  the 
flower-stem  seldom  reaches  more  than  a  few  inches 
in  height,  and  the  flowers  are  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  at  first  white,  but 
afterwards  change  to  pink,  or  even  rose,  and 
generally  have  yellow,  but  often  reddish,  rings 
round  the  eye.  The  flowers  appear  in  May  and 
continue  until  July  and  even  August.  Two  in- 
teresting varieties  belonging  to  this  speties  ate 
found  in  the  Himalayas;  one  called  uniflora  has 
one  or  two  flowers  on  a  stem,  and  densely  tufted 
leaves,  the  other  called  coronata  has  shorter  and 
narrower  lea\-es,  and  a  corolla  with  a  prominent 
ring  round  the  eye. 

A.  i4KRANiFnLiA. — This  i,-  a  new  .species  belong- 
ing to  the  stoloniferous  section  j  the  stolons,  whicli 
are  said  to  be  a  foot  long,  are  very  slender;  the 
leaves  are  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  broad,  and  the 
flower-stem  from  (i  inches  to  nearly  a  foot  in 
height.  It  is  apparently  a  really  good  garden 
plant,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  prove  quite 
hardy,  being  found  in  damp  woods  at  Lachen  at 
9000  feet  and  10,000  feet  elevation. 


*  Drawn  in  Messrs.  Paul's  nurser.v,  Broxhoume,  in  Septem- 
ber of  last  year. 
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A.  HooKERiANA. — This  is  also  a  comparatively 
new  species,  havino;  been  introduced  to  our  gar- 
dens only  a  short  time  ago.  As  far  as  we  can  at 
present  judge,  it  is  likely  to  prove  an  acquisition, 
and  seeing  that  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  from 
1-2,000  feet  to  11, 000  feet  in  Lachen,  little  doubt 
as  to  its  hardiness  need  be  entertained.  It  be- 
longs to  the  stoloniferous  set,  and  forms  rigid 
rosettes  of  Hat,  blunt-tipped  leaves,  shiny  above, 
and  with  few  or  no  hairs  on  the  margin.  The 
tlowerstem,  which  is  about  3  inches  high,  supports 
a  loose  umbel  of  pretty  pink  flowers  of  consider- 
able size. 

A.  L.VNrGiNos.\. — A  good  idea  of  the  general 
appearance  of  this  plant  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
accompanying  plate.  It  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
Himalayan  Androsace  in  cultivation.  Seeds  of  it 
were  sent  to  the  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin, 
by  Dr.  Roy le  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  plants  raised 
from  them  flowered  in  the  open  border  in  August, 
1842.  Since  then  it  has  been  cultivated  largely 
in  our  gardens,  both  from  seeds  ripened  in  this 
country  and  from  fresh  importations  from  India. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but,  like  most  Androsaces, 
very  liable  to  damp  off  in  the  winter  unless  special 
attention  is  given  to  guard  against  this  calamity. 
In  some  ^ai-dens.  and  especially  in  those  of  Sir 
^V.  Bowman  at  .Toldwjnds,  it  grows  as  freely  as 
a  weed,  covering  large  areas  on  dry  sunny  banks, 
and  making  a  magnificent  show  during  the  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  months.  Where  the 
soil  is  heavy  we  mix  with  it  plenty  of  lime  rubbish, 
raising  small  mounds  and  planting  on  the  top  of 
them.  This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  its  long  leafy  stolon-like  branches  and 
by  having  small  scattered  rosettes.  Its  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  and  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
long  silky  hairs.  The  branches,  although  stolon- 
like, never  root,  as  in  sarmentosa.  A  variety  called 
oculatahas  a  distinct  purplering  round  the  eye, and 
when  well  grown  is  very  effective.  It  ripens  seeds 
freely,  and  may  be  propagated  in  that  way,  but  it 
also  strikes  freely  from  cuttings,  and  we  find  this 
the  quickest  mode  of  rai'ing  a  stock  of  it.  It  is 
found  on  the  Western  Himalayas,  from  Kumaon 
to  Kashmir,  at  10,000  feet  elevation. 

A.  ROTr.N'DiFOLiA  — In  our  gardens  maybe  found 
various  forms  of  this  plant,  none  of  which  are 
equal  to  a  poor  Herb  Robert,  ('.<:.,  if  we  except 
their  large  and  singular  calices,  which  quite 
eclipse  the  flowers.  We  are  told,  however,  that 
the  corolla  is  usually  much  lai-ger  than  the  calyx 
in  some  of  the  forms — a  treat  in  store  for  us  when 
the  best  of  them  shall  have  been  introduced. 

A.  s.\RMENTOSA. — This  seems  to  be  the  most 
variable  of  all  the  Himalayan  Androsaces,  re- 
sembling, in  the  form  most  commonly  cultivated 
in  gardens,  villosa  on  the  one  hand,  and  differing 
in  the  variety  called  foliosa  on  the  other,  from 
any  other  Androsace,  although  there  seems  to  be 
a  gradation  from  the  variety  Watkinsi,  through 
grandifolia,  and  primuloides  to  foliosa.  The  line 
between  sarmentosa,  villosa,  and  some  forms  of 
Chama'jasme  is,  we  believe,  very  difiicult  to  define 
when  in  a  dry  state,  and  especially  if  we  take  the 
Himalayan  forms  of  the  two  last-named  species, 
but  in  the  garden  the  difference  is  wide,  and  may 
be  detected  at  a  glance.  The  great  difficulty 
with  sarmentosa  is  to  keep  it  through  the  winter, 
a?  even  in  situations  where  it  has  grown  and 
flowered  well  through  the  .summer  months  it  will 
go  oft'  in  winter,  /. '. ,  if  it  should  be  at  all  damp. 
In  naturally  well-drained  soils  it  may  be  planted 
on  the  flat  ground ;  but  if  otherwise,  the  more 
perpendicular  the  position  chosen  for  it  the  greater 
■will  be  the  success,  and  if  under  a  projecting  rock 
or  ledge  so  much  the  better  :  the  soil  should  be 
light  and  gritty  and  the  position  exposed  and 
sunny.  No  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  pro- 
pagating this  plant ;  all  the  stolons  form  little 
rosettes  at  the  nodes,  and  if  these  be  simply 
pegged  down,  either  on  the  ground  or  in  small 
'2i-inch  pots,  they  will  emit  roots  and  be  ready  to 
cut  away  from  the  parent  plant  in  a  few  weeks. 
It  forms  tufts  which,  if  left  undisturbed,  will 
cover  a  wide  area  ;  the  rosettes  are  silky-haired, 
the  stolons  leafless,  and  unless  pegged  down  near 


the  parent  plant  become  in  time  unsightly.  It 
grows  6  inches  or  more  in  height,  and  carries  a 
round  head  of  handsome  rosy  purple  flowers,  with 
a  distinct  yellowish  eye,  raised  a  little  above  the 
corolla. 

The  following  varieties  have,  we  believe,  no 
precise  limits,  viz. :  A.  Watkinsi,  a  form  with  no 
stolons.  Its  leaves  are  an  inch  long,  lance-shaped, 
and  almost  sessile  on  the  stems.  Grandifolia  also 
has  no  stolons.  It  is  stout  in  habit,  and  the  leaves 
are  very  large,  often  measuring  an  inch  across, 
and  narrowed  into  long  or  short  stalks.  It  is 
found  at  Tungu,  at  14,000  feet  elevation.  A.  primu- 
loides resembles  the  variety  Watkinsi,  but  gene- 
rally has  stolons  and  more  slender  flower-stems. 
A.  foliosa,  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  I.  Anderson-Henry,  has  a  fine  sturdy  habit 
and  no  stolons ;  its  leaves  are  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  flower-heads,  which  rise  well  above  the 
foliage,  consist  of  pretty  rosy-purple  flowers, 
larger  than  in  sarmentosa.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings. 

A.  sE.MPERVivoiDEs. — This  is  a  charming  little 
species,  which  we  have  only  once  seen.  Its  leaves 
are  densely  packed  in  small  rosettes,  from  which 
grow  the  stoloniferous  branches,  forming,  as  in 
sarmentosa,  an  easy  means  by  which  it  may  be 
increased.  The  flower-stem  is  solitary,  and  the 
flowei's  small  and  darker  than  in  the  above-named 
species.  It  is  a  native  of  Western  Tibet,  Scinde 
valley,  and  Kashmir.  It  is  probably  hardy,  but 
requires  a  somewhat  shady  position. 

A.  VILLOSA.  —  The  form  of  this  plant  which 
inhabits  the  Himalayas  is  widely  difterent  from 
the  one  which  we  see  in  the  Alps,  and  which  is 
the  form  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
Indian  one  is  densely  haiiy  or  villose;  the  leaves 
are  arranged  in  larger  globose  rosettes :  the  flowers, 
too,  are  larger  and  fewer  in  a  head.  They  are 
purple,  and  have  a  pronounced  conica,l  swelling 
round  the  mouth.  It  has  sto'ons,  closely  beset 
with  small  rosettes  resembling  sarmentosa  on  a 
small  scale,  and.  as  in  that  species,  rooting  when 
pegged  down.  This  plant  generally  is  more  easily 
managed  than  most  of  the  other  Androsaces,  a 
sunny  position  on  a  gentle  slope  suiting  it  admir- 
ably. It  requires  copious  waterings  during  sum- 
mer, but  care  at  the  same  time  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  drainage  is  perfect.  It  flowers  in 
May,  .June,  and  often  in  -July.  It  is  found  in  the 
Western  Himalayas,  in  the  drier  regions  from 
Kumaon  to  Kashmir,  W.  Tibet,  Affghanistan, 
Caucasian  Alps,  Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere. 

D.  K. 

The  divining  rod. — I  cannot  tell  "Veronica" 
wherein  lies  the  power  of  either  the  stick  or  the 
man,  nor  does  the  man  Mullens  himself  pretend  to 
explain  the  mystery.  He  is  a  plain,  unpretending, 
working-man,  and  has  no  theories  on  the  subject, 
but  uses  the  giftwhich  he  undoubtedly  possesses  for 
practical  purposes,  and  in  that  sphere  has  con- 
founded all  the  experts  and  others  who  have  tried 
him.  I  do  not  doubt  myself  that  he  would  even 
consent  to  "Veronica's"  conditions  that  in  the 
event  of  his  failing  to  discover  water  "the  stick 
might  be  made  to  react  on  him  in  some  o^hcr 
way  ; "  but  being  accustomed  to  such  proposals, 
he  generally  attaches  the  reasonable  proviso  that 
the  "stick"  be  applied  to  the  other  party  should 
his  operations  with  the  twig  be  successful.  If 
"  Veronica's  "  irresponsible  monitor  asrees  to  this 
performance  at  a  public  seance,  I  should  be  pleased 
to  assist  in  arranging  the  preliminaries.  To 
"  Veronica's  "  other  question.  "Is  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  other  people?  "  JIullens  tells  me  it  is 
possessed  in  some  degree  by  many  people,  and 
there  are  several  professionals  in  Somersetshire 
be.sides  himself.  He  has  a  family,  but  he  is  the 
only  member  of  it  who  can  "work  the  twig,"  a 
circumstance  which  he  much  regrets.  Those  who 
wish  for  further  information  about  the  man 
should  apply  for  his  testimonials  and  vouchers,  of 
which  he  has  a  volume  from  gentlemen  of  position 
and  education  in  all  parts  of  the  country — some  of 
whom  acknowledge   ha\-ing   saved    thousands   of 


pounds  by  employing  him,  and  who  are  willing  to 
back  up  their  testimonials  still  further  if  needful. 
-S.  W. 


Fruit  Crops. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 
Claremont,  Esher.— Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  exceptionably  heavy  crops  in  the  gardens  here 
and  the  trees  healthy  and  vigorous  ;  they  had  the 
usual  covering  of  fishnetting  (triple  thickness) 
whilst  in  bloom  and  the  weather  being  at  that 
time  cold  and  stormy,  the  covering  was  not  re- 
moved until  the  fruit  had  reached  a  considerable 
size.  If  sufficient  of  this  netting  had  been  on 
hand,  I  fancy  Plums  and  Pears  would  have  been 
equally  good ;  as  it  is,  they  are  very  thin,  and  in  the 
case  of  Pears  partial.  The  advantage  of  diff'erent 
aspects  for  choice  varieties  is  this  year  noticeable  ; 
the  crop  is  best  on  a  north-east  w'all,  where  the 
bloom  was  later.  Apricots  ai-e  a  complete  failure ; 
my  experience  agrees  with  that  of  many  others, 
('.c,  that  the  bloom  buds  rotted  without  expand- 
ing. Of  Cherries,  both  dessert  and  Morello,  we 
have  very  fair  crops.  Apples  are  thin,  and  the 
foliage  in  many  cases  almost  destroyed  by 
maggot.  Wall  trees  have  been  very  free  this 
season  from  insect  pests,  especially  the  Cherry 
and  Plum  fly,  of  which  we  have  seen  but  little. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful,  and  extra 
quantities  will  doubtless  be  required  for  pre- 
serving, to  compensate  in  a  measure  for  the  lossof 
the  Apple  crop.  CJooseberries  as  dessert  fruits 
increase  in  favour  year  by  year,  and  wire-trained 
trees  are  in  great  request,  I  would  particularly 
recommend  this  system  to  all  who  have  not  given 
it  a  trial  for  many  reasons,  viz  ,  great  variety  can 
be  grown  in  little  space,  and  the  season  may  be 
thereby  prolonged  :  the  fruit  is  kept  clean,  and 
can  be  easily  netted  :  the  picker  is  able  to  do  his 
work  quickly  ;  and  the  yearly  crop  from  this 
restrictive  system  is  very  hea\y.  W'e  throw  a  net 
over  some  Warringtons,  planted  under  a  north 
wall,  and  by  this  means  make  our  (iooseberry 
season  last  some  two  or  three  weeks  after  all  other 
fruit  is  removed  from  the  trellis.  In  order  to 
secure  a  long  season  for  Red  and  White  Currants, 
they  are  planted  on  south-east  and  north-west 
walls,  as  well  as  in  open  quarters.  As  to  Straw- 
berries, fruits  have  been  plentiful,  but  the  season 

short.— E,    BURKELL. 

Deepdene,  Dorking. — The  fruit  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  not  quite  satisfactory,  though 
of  some  things,  such  as  Currants  and  Gooseberries, 
we  have  abundance.  The  Apple  crop  is  not  what 
was  expected ;  many  trees  have  a  sprinkling  on 
them,  but  scarce  any  are  bearing  a  full  crop. 
Pears  are  thin,  except  Pitmaston  Duchess  and 
Marie  Louise,  which  are  laden  both  on  walls  and 
pyramids;  Apricots  are  thin;  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines a  moderate  crop;  Plums  of  all  kinds  are  a 
very  hea^•y  crop ;  Cherries  are  a  fine  crop  and  good 
in  quality ;  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  bearing 
very  heavy  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  clean.  The 
Strawberry  crop  is  very  much  under  average;  our 
favourite  kinds  for  flavour  are  British  Queen  and 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury ;  our  best  croppers 
are  probably  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Sir"  Joseph 
Paxton,  and  our  best  early  sorts  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury  and  Keen's  Seedling.  Black  Prince 
we  cannot  grow  on  account  of  its  liability  to  mil- 
dew. Sir  C.  Napier  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine  are 
the  best  late  sorts.  The  most  certain  plan  by 
which  to  insure  regular  crops  is  to  plant  out  the 
old  forced  plants,  grow  them  for  two  seasons,  and 
then  destroy  them.  Our  favourite  Strawberries 
for  forcing  are  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir 
C.  Napier,  and  a  few  Briti.sh  Queens.— .J.  BrR-VETT, 

Leonardslee,  Horsham. — Apples  in  this  dis- 
trict are  under  the  average.  On  some  few  of  our  bush 
and  pyramid  trees,  such  as  Warner's  King,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lady  Henniker, 
Lord  Suffiekl,  we  have  average  crops.  Pears  with 
me  are  an  average  crop,  but  in  this  district  they  are 
under  the  average.  Plums  are  fair  crops  all  round  ; 
Chei-ries    a    very    large     crop    in    this    district; 
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Morellos  also  very  good.  All  kinds  of  small  fruits 
are  large  crops  and  good.  Strawberries  are  abun- 
dant. Kentish  Filberts  are  a  large  crop  and  very 
fine.  Of  \\'alnuts  we  have  a  few  ;  they  are  under 
the  average.  Apple  orchards  on  this  estate  I  find 
will  yield  scarcely  a  third  of  a  cro[i.  As  to  Straw- 
berries, the  following  is  a  list  of  the  kinds  which  I 
grow,  and  all  are  good,  viz. :  Keen's  Seedling, 
Alice  Maud,  Sir  C.  Napier;  these  I  grow  in  pots  for 
forcing  in  the  order  just  named,  and  also  largely 
out  of  doors.  Vicomtesse  Hi'-ricart  de  Thury  is  an 
excellent  bearer  and  good  all-round  Strawberry. 
Alpha  is  delicious,  and  one  of  the  best  for  forcing. 
British  Queen,  Empress  Eugc-nie,  .James  Veitch, 
President,  Sir-T.  Pa,\ton,andKitley'sGoliath  ripen 
in  the  order  in  which  their  names  stand.  Eleanor  is 
the  latest  of  all ;  it  has  been  in  grand  form  during 
these  last  three  days  ending  July  22 — which  is 
good  for  this  southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
best  plan  by  wliich  to  secure  good  and  regular 
srops  is  not  to  let  the  beds  stand  over  the  third 
year.  We  plant  2  feet  apart  every  way,  and  get 
plenty  of  fruit.  By  the  end  of  the  season  I  daresay 
I  shall  have  taken  350  quarts ;  in  some  seasons  I 
have  taken  400  quarts.  — Sidney  Ford. 

Longford  Castle,  Salisbury. — Apples  and 
Pears  are  not  so  good  as  they  promised  to  be. 
The  frosts  which  we  had  early  in  May,  followed 
by  a  low  temperature  and  east  winds  for  several 
weeks  at  a  stretch  reduced  the  number  of  blos- 
soms and  embryo  fruit  to  a  considerable  extent. 
However,  there  will  still  be  fairly  good  crops  of 
both  kinds  in  this  district.  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  are  also  fairly  good,  and  Plums 
are  more  plentiful  than  I  have  known  them  to  be 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  Bush  fruit  of  all 
kinds  are  most  abundant,  and  Strawberries,  though 
not  so  heavy  a  crop  as  last  year,  have  been  pretty 
plentiful  and  good.  Tlie  varieties  grown  here  are 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Keen's  Seedling, 
La  Grosse  Sucree,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  President,  James  Veitch,  and  British 
tjueen  for  early  and  general  crops,  and  Elton  Pine 
and  Oxonian  for  late  crops,  on  a  north  border.  1 
should  not  like  to  say  which  of  the  above-named 
varieties  is  the  best  flavoured,  but  James  Veitch 
— the  largest  —is  the  worst.  We  also  grow  a  small 
breadth  of  Hautbois  and  alpines — the  former  more 
on  account  of  its  rarity  and  peculiar  flavour  than 
for  its  usefulness,  and  the  latter  by  reason  of  its 
yielding  a  supply  of  pleasantly  flavoured  fruits  for 
months  after  every  other  variety  has  ceased  to 
bear.  The  best  way  in  which  to  secure  good  and 
regular  crops  is  to  plant  a  given  number  of  forced 
and  properly  hardened-off  plants  every  year  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  laying  on  a  good 
mulching  of  short  manure  between  the  rows  and 
the  plants  afterwards,  and  annually  destroying  a 
like  number  of  the  three-year-old  plants  after  the 
fruit  has  been  gathered.  The  Strawberry  delights 
in  a  stiti'  loamy  soil.  — H.  W.  Wakd. 

Goodwood,  Chicliester. — Fruits  in  gijneral 
in  this  locality  are  good  average  crops,  with  the 
exception  of  Apples  and  Strawberries,  which  are 
much  under  the  average.  We  find  the  most  use- 
ful Strawberries  to  be  Pauline,  a  good  early  kind 
for  general  cropping ;  Vicomtesse  Hericarb  de 
Tliury,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Keen's  Seedling,  Dr. 
Mooie,  James  Veitch,  and  Elton  Pine,  the  last  a 
good  late  sort.  Such  kinds  as  Dr.  Hogg  and 
British  Queen,  although  excellent,  do  not  succeed 
well  on  our  light  soil.  The  main  way  by  which 
good  crops  of  Strawberries  may  be  got  is  deep 
trenching,  well  manuring,  and  planting  out  plants 
which  ha\e  been  forced.  These  rarely  fail  to  pro 
duoe  good  crops. — F.  Jutland. 

Basing  Park,  Alton. — Apples  here  are  a  good 
crop  and  the  trees  are  looking  well.  The  kinds 
that  bear  best  are  Keswick  Codlin,  Irish  Peach, 
Lord  Sultield,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Striped  .Juneating,  Boston  Russet,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Margil,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Northern  (Jreening,  and  Dumelow's 
Seedling.  Of  Pears  we  have  the  heaviest  crop 
that  I  remember  for  many  years,  and  the  trees 
are  very  healthy.  The  foUoAving  kinds  do  well 
here,   viz.,   Williams'   Bon   Chretien,   Citron   des 


Carmes,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Glou  jNIorceau, 
Marie  Louise,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Winter  Nelis, 
Passe  Colmar,  Seckel,  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc, 
Alexandre  Lambre,  Duchesse  d'AngoulC-me,  Beurre 
de  Capiaumont,  B.  Bosc,  B.  Diel,  B.  Ranee, 
ICnight's  Monarch,  and  Catillac.  Plums  are  a 
good  crop,  and  the  trees  are  clean  and  healthy. 
The  best  kinds  here  are  Orleans,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Diamond,  Coe's  (4olden  Drop,  Jefferson,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Washington,  and  Green  Gages,  early  and 
late.  Damsons,  too,  are  a  first-rate  crop,  and  the 
trees  clean.  Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  we  have 
good  crops,  and  the  trees  look  well.  Apricots  are 
quite  a  failure.  Of  Gooseberries  we  have  a  very 
heavy  crop,  and  also  of  Currants  of  all  kinds. 
Raspberries  are  good  in  every  way  ;  Nuts  also 
good.  Strawberries  are  all  but  a  failure  ;  the  late 
winter  injured  them  very  much,  and  the  hot,  dry 
weather  which  we  have  had  completely  ruined 
them.  The  kinds  which  usually  do  well  here  are 
Black  Prince,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
Keen's  Seedling,  President,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
These  all  force  well,  and  are  good  early  kinds  for 
the  open  ground.  Later  sorts  'are  British  Queen, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Eclipse,  and  James  Veitch.  The  latest 
of  all  are  Frogmore  Late  Pine  and  Elton  Pine. 
\\'here  good  plants  are  ready  or  well  rooted, 
runners  can  be  had  :  the  sooner  they  are  planted 
now  the  better,  but  I  prefer  using  plants  that  have 
been  forced,  which  always  yield  good  crops  the  first 
year  after  planting.  P.eforc  planting  I  always 
have  the  ground  well  manured  and  trenched,  and 
plant  in  rows  .'?  feet  apart  and  IS  inches  asunder 
in  the  rows.  The  soil  round  the  plants  is  made 
quite  firm  and  kept  watered  till  the  plants  have 
got  well  established.  H  the  weather  happens  to 
be  dry  when  the  Strawberries  are  in  bloom  I  give 
them  a  good  soaking  with  manure  water  ;  then  I 
mulch  with  litter,  which  keeps  the  fruit  clean. 
I  find  it  best  to  make  new  plantations  about  every 
four  or  five  years,  as  after  that  time  the  fruit  gets 
small  and  the  plants  require  a  change  of  ground, 
more  particularly  the  class  to  which  the  British 
(^)ueen  and  Dr.  Hogg  belong ;  much,  however, 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  At  Elmham 
Hall,  Norfolk,  a  bed  of  Keen's  Seedling  Straw- 
berries was,  I  remember,  over  twenty  years  old, 
and  always  bore  good  crops  of  fine  fruit,  but  that 
was  on  a  good  rich  stiff'  yellow  clay,  or  rather 
loam. 

Early  Potatoes  are  excellent,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  and  as  yet  quite  free  from  disease. 
They  will  soon  be  ready  to  take  up ;  the  late 
kinds,  too,  are  looking  well — never  better. — W.m. 
Smytiie. 

■Wycombe  Abbey. — In  this  district  crops  of 
Apricots,  Apples,  and  Strawberries  are  somew  hat 
below  the  average,  but  all  other  fruits  are  good 
average  crops.  As  to  Strawberries,  I  consider 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  one  of  the  most 
useful  kinds  in  cultivation  and  the  best  of  all  for 
early  forcing  ;  under  fair  ordinary  treatment  it  is 
a  safe  setter,  and  when  ripe  at  an  advanced  season 
its  quality,  in  my  opinion,  is  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  kind  ;  if  we  except  the  old  Grove  End 
Scarlet,  too,  which  may  have  a  slight  advantage 
over  it  in  point  of  colour,  it  is  unsurpassed  for 
preserving,  and,  moreover,  its  earliness  in  a 
natural  way  and  its  hardy  constitution  make  it  a 
most  desirable  variety.  As  a  successor  Keen's 
Seedling  is  pre-eminently  good  in  every  respect, 
and  this  variety  is  succeeded  by  President,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  ;  James 
Veitch  we  grow  on  account  of  its  large  size  ;  next 
in  order  comes  Oxonian,  and  last  of  all  the  old, 
but  still  highly  esteemed,  Elton  Pine.  The  fore- 
going sorts  constitute  the  collection  grown  here 
as  being  best  suited  for  our  requirements.  New 
varieties  also  find  a  place  until  such  time  as  their 
merits  are  ascertained,  after  which  they  are  either 
retained  or  discarded. 

PoT.iTOEs  look  remarkably  well,  and  as  yet 
there  is  no  appearance  of  disease  either  on  the 
haulm  or  in  the  tubers.  The  early  crop,  though 
not  over-abundant,  is  excellent  as  regards  quality. 
As  to  late  crops,  the  yield  will  doubtless  in  dry 
positions  be  under  the  average.  — G.  T.  Miles. 


Beechwood,  New  Forest. — Of  Pears  we  have 
the  heaviest  crop  in  open  borders  on  pyramids 
and  dwarf  bushes  that  we  have  had  during  these 
last  twelve  years  ;  that  on  walls  is  not  so  heavy, 
last  year's  crop  being  above  the  average.  Apples 
are  the  lightest  crop  we  have  had  here  for  several 
years  ;  in  a  few  sheltered  spots  may  be  seen  a  fair 
sprinking.  Plums  are  a  good  crop,  except 
Damsons,  which  are  a  failure  in  this  locality. 
Of  Cherries  we  grow  May  Duke  and  the  Morello ; 
the  former  is  above  the  average,  the  latter  below 
it.  Gooseberries  are  a  very  light  crop— the 
lightest  in  my  remembrance.  Currants — Black, 
Red,  and  White— are  heavy  crops,  and  the  fruit 
large  and  good.  Raspberries  good  and  up  to  the 
average.  Mulberries  and  Nuts  are  good,  and  of 
Cranberries  we  have  abundance.  Strawberries 
have  been  good,  but  of  short  duration,  owing  to 
the  drought.  I  have  grown  several  varieties  here, 
but  have  discarded  them  for  President  and 
Eclipse ;  the  former  does  well  iji  this  soil  and 
bears  large,  handsome,  well-flavoured  fruit.  It  is 
also  a  good  forcer.  Eclipse  is  a  good  bearer,  but 
the  fruit  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  President.  It 
is,  however,  good  in  flavour.  We  manure  heavily 
and  remove  the  runners  three  times ;  then  we 
slightly  fork  between  the  rows  and  put  on  the 
manure,  which  is  washed  down  by  the  winter 
rains  to  the  roots.  If  they  show  signs  of  failing 
we  renew  our  plantations  every  five  years. — T. 
Clarke. 

Trelissick,  Truro. — Apples  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  a  complete  failure  ;  with  tlie  exception 
of  Hawthornden,  scarcely  a  fruit  is  to  be  seen  in 
many  of  our  best  orchards.  As  to  the  variety 
just  named,  I  have  not  found  a  tree  on  which  there 
was  not  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit.  The  failure  of 
the  crop  is  generally  attributed  to  a  terrific  hail 
storm  which  visited  us  on  the  last  day  of  March. 
But  that  I  suspect  is  not  the  true  cause,  for 
Pears  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  in  the  least, 
though  their  buds  were  in  a  much  more  forward 
state  than  those  of  Apples.  In  this  locality  Pears 
will  be  quite  an  average  crop.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  where  unprotected  are  splendid  crops; 
as  to  Apricots,  we  never  expect  to  get  any,  though 
we  keep  a  tree  or  two  for  old  acquaintance  sake. 
I'lums  in  a  large  orchard  house  near  here  will 
be  scarce— not  nearly  half  a  crop.  Plums  and 
Cherries  on  sheltered  walls  are  pretty  good.  An 
enormous  Brown  Turkey  Fig  tree  here,  probably 
one  of  the  largest  in  England,  is  bearing  a  grand 
crop,  and  if  the  weather  for  ripening  should  be 
favourable,  we  will  have  several  bushes  of  fine 
Figs.  All  bush  fruits  have  been  very  good,  with 
the  exception  of  Gooseberries,  the  buds  of  which 
were  ruined  by  bullfinches  in  winter.  As  to 
Strawberries,  early  in  the  season  they  promised 
to  be  an  unusually  heavy  crop,  but  the  scorching 
hot  weather  that  set  in  in  the  middle  of  June 
withered  up  the  plants  as  well  as  the  fruit.  In 
many  plantations  where  there  was  no  mulching 
numbers  of  plants  were  entirely  killed.  I  always 
mulch  heavily  and  early  with  long  stable  manure, 
which  prevents  evaporation  and  protects  the 
plants  from  the  scorching  sun.  The  ammonia 
contained  in  the  litter  being  washed  down  by  the 
rains  proves  to  be  a  useful  stimulant,  and  when 
washed  clean  it  pjrotects  the  fruit  when  ripe  from 
contact  with  the  soil.  Strawberry  plantations 
thus  tieated  yield  more  than  double  the  produce 
they  otherwise  would  do.  I  have  tried  numbers 
of  varieties,  but  my  greatest  favourite  for  a  main 
crop  is  Sir  C.  Napier.  It  is  a  grand  fruit,  a  pro- 
digious cropper,  and  travels  well ;  for  forcing,  too, 
I  find  nothing  to  equal  it.  Some  of  your  corre- 
spondents speak  of  it  as  being  wanting  in  flavour, 
an  opinion  with  which  I  cannot  agree,  i.e.,  as 
grown  and  ripened  here.  In  Derbyshire  we  used 
to  grow  magnificent  crops  of  British  Queen  and 
Elton  Pine,  both  of  which  I  have  tried,  but  had  to 
discard  them  as  failures.  I  now  grow  Black 
Prince,  an  indispensable  sort  for  first  early,  and 
Sir  C.  Napier  for  our  main  crop.  I  also  grow 
James  Veitch,  Keen's  Seedling,  Dr.  Hogg,  Presi- 
dent, and  Vicomtesse  H(5ricart  de  Thury,  but  not 
one  of  them  is  nearly  so  satisfactoiy  with  me  as 
Sir  C.  Napier.     With  regard  to  odtivation,  I  can 
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add  nothing  to  the  admirable  instructions  already 
given  by  Mr.  Coleman,  which,  if  carefully  carried 
out,  will  produce  grand  Strawberries  the  first 
.season  after  planting.  I  invariably  destroy  a 
small  patch  every  year,  and  plant  a  fresh  piece  to 
rejjlace  it,  the  best  results  bein^  generally  ob- 
tained the  second  year  after  planting. — Wili.i.v.m 
S.VNi:uix. 

Wildernesse,  near  Sevenoaks.  —  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  here  are  fairly  good  crops,  but 
Apricots  are  under  the  average  ;  although  covered 
with  double  netting,  10°  of  frost  on  the  1st  of  May 
did  much  injury.  Cherries  are  a  good  average 
crop,  especially  Morellos.  Those  grown  on 
standards  in  Cherry  orchards  have  been  mast 
abundant.  Plums  are  fairly  good,  especially  the 
A'ictoria  and  Orleans.  Pears  are  nearly  a  failure, 
with  the  exception  of  Napoleon,  Passe  C'olmar, 
and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  on  which  there  is  a 
little  fruit.  Of  Apples  the  crop  here  is  the  smallest 
known  for  several  years  past.  The  only  kinds 
bearing  a  moderate  crop  are  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Sturmer  Pippin,  and  Duchesse  d  Oldenburg  on 
espaliers,  and  Dutch  Mignonne,  King  Pippin,  and 
Wellington  in  the  form  of  standards.  Black 
Currants  are  under  the  average,  while  White  and 
Red  sorts  are  good  crops.  Raspberries  are  plen- 
tiful, but  small,  owing  to  want  of  rain.  Goose- 
berries are  a  heavy  crop  and  veiy  fine,  notably 
Lancashire  Lad,  Warrington,  Whitesmith,  Crown 
Bob,  .Tolly  Tar,  Sportsman,  Jolly  Farmer,  and 
Roaring  Lion.  Strawberries  are  a  good  crop,  but 
not  so  tine  as  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
excessive  heat  which  prevailed  during  the  swelling 
period.  The  sorts  grown  here  are,  for  earliest  on 
a  south  border,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  <le  Thury 
and  La  ( i  ros.se  Sucree.  Main  crop  kinds  consist 
of  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  James 
\'eitch.  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  is  plantetl  on  a 
north  border  in  ordc  to  prolong  the  Strawberry 
season.  My  plan  for  securing  good  and  regular 
crops  is  to  plant  a  new  bed  each  year ;  the  ground 
is  ileeply  dug  and  well  manured;  we  never  allow  a 
bed  to  be  more  than  three  or  four  years  okl. 
Strawberry  growers  for  market  in  this  neighbour- 
hood have  experienced  heavy  losses  this  year ; 
although  watering  was  resorted  to  during  the 
hot  weather  which  we  have  had,  the  yield  is 
many  tons  below  what  it  should  have  been.  The 
sort  grown  is  principally  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton. 
\Valnuts  and  Cobnuts  are  much  under  the 
average. — Thomas  Cari.ton. 

Bayham  Abbey,  Lamberhurst. — We  cannot 
say  that  this  is  a  fruitful  season.  AlUiough  Apples 
flowered  well,  they  are  not  bearing  full  crops. 
Pears,  too,  are  not  a  general  crop.  Peaches  are 
pretty  good.  Cherries  are  an  average  crop. 
Plums  a  very  heavy  crop.  Bush  fruit  good. 
Gooseberries,  Red  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are 
indeed  heavy  crops.  Black  Currants  are  very 
fine — never  better;  the  rains  which  we  had  in 
spring  just  suited  them.  Strawberries  with  us 
have  been  very  good — better  than  for  these  last 
three  years,  although  generally  about  here  they 
have  been  but  half  a  crop.  The  varieties  which 
we  grow  are  Black  Prince,  Keen's  Seedling, 
President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Elton  Pine; 
also  a  few  of  the  Bicton  Pine  for  variety.  Our 
latest  Strawberry  is  Helen  Gloede.  The  largest 
varieties,  such  as  James  Veitch,  Dr.  Hogg,  and 
British  Queen,  do  not  set  well  here  ;  therefore  I 
have  discarded  them.  I  consider  three  years  to 
be  as  long  as  a  Strawberry  bed  should  stand. 
The  best  position  I  can  find  for  Strawberries  is  on 
a  border  with  a  west  aspect  under  an  east  wall. 
Our  borders  are  15  feet  wide,  and  we  plant  six 
rows  in  that  width.  The  wall  protects  the  plants 
from  the  east  wind,  and  jjrevents  the  sun  from 
shining  upon  the  young  flowers  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  by  the  time  it  gets  round  to  the  bed  any 
little  frost  there  is  is  gone  ;  this  is,  indeed,  the 
best  position  for  all  early  crops. — W.  .Johnstoxe. 

Mereworth.  Castle,  Maidstone.  ~  In  this 
neighbourhood  generally  Apples  are  very  scarce, 
many  of  the  trees  having  been  crippled  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  With  us,  howevtr, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston,  King  of  the  Pippins, 


Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Summer(  iolden  Pippin,  Lord 
.Sufiield,  Lord  Derby,  Hawthornden,  Manks  Cod- 
lin.  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  Winter  (^)uoining  are  all 
carrying  excellent  crops.  As  to  Pears  on  espaliers 
and  pyramids,  the  following  sorts  are  heavily 
cropped,  viz.,  (iratioli  of  Jersey,  Conseiller  de  la 
Cour,  Beurre  Diel,  Autumn  Nelis,  Alexander  Lam- 
bert, Doyenni'  d'Ete,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  Madame 
Treyve,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Beurre  de  I'Assomption, 
and  Williams'  Bon  Chri'tien.  Apricots  are  thin, 
with  the  exception  of  Moorpark.  Peaches  are 
more  plentiful  than  they  were  last  year,  and  the 
trees  are  making  much  better  growth.  Our  best 
are  Hale's  Early,  Early  York,  Noblesse,  Orosse 
Mignonne,  Bellegarde.  Nectarine  I'each,  and  Bar- 
rington.  Of  Nectarines,  Elruge,  Downton,  Pit- 
maston  Orange,  and  Humboldt  are  doing  best. 
Plums,  including  Damsons,  are  very  plentiful, 
and  Cherries  are  exceptionally  good.  The  same 
may  also  be  said  of  Raspberries,  Red  and  Black 
Currants,  and  (Gooseberries.  Nuts  are  very  scarce, 
and  Strawberries  much  below  an  average  crop. 
The  varieties  that  succeed  with  us  are  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President, 
and  Sir  C.  Napier.  The  latter  we  grow  exten- 
sively for  forcing  as  well  as  for  outdoor  crops. 
The  best  plan,  we  find,  is  to  layer  in  .'Much  pots 
and  to  plant  in  well-trenched  ground,  ramming 
the  soil  firmly  round  each  plant,  and  mulching 
heavily  with  good  rotten  farmyard  manure. —H. 
Markiiam. 

Pierrepont,  Farnham,  Surrey. — Apples  here 
are  a  heavy  crop.  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines 
good  crops.  Plums,  Cherries,  Raspberries,  and 
Currants  very  heavy  crops.  tiooseberries  a 
failure  here,  flie  buds  having  been  taken  by  birds 
in  winter,  but  in  several  places  where  unmolested 
they  are  a  very  heavy  crop.  Apricots  are  a 
failure.  Strawberries  a  very  heavy  crop.  The 
\'arieties  grown  are :  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  is  an  early  and  heavy  cropper,  and  with  us 
it  continues  fruiting  till  the  end  of  the  season, 
but  after  a  few  pickings  the  fruit  becomes  small : 
being  good  in  colour,  it  is,  however,  useful  for 
preserving.  President  suits  our  soil  well  and 
continues  in  bearing  a  long  time  ;  its  fruit  also 
swells  to  a  very  large  size.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
attains  a  good  size,  but  does  not  continue  in  bear- 
ing so  long  as  President.  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  a 
very  heavy  cropper,  and  in  a  moderately  moist 
season  swells  its  fruit  to  a  good  size  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  finest-looking  Strawberries  we  grow,  and  with 
us  it  is  better  flavoured  than  when  grown  on  a 
heavy,  cold  soil,  but  in  a  dry  season  its  fruits  are 
small,  hard,  and  seedy,  and  unless  there  is  plenty 
of  water  at  command,  I  would  not  recommend  it 
to  be  grown  extensively,  as  on  light  soil  it  surt'ers 
more  from  drought  than  any  variety  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  Dr.  Hogg  is  the  best  flavoured 
Strawberry  we  grow,  but  it  is  rather  a  sliy 
bearer.  This  and  Eleanor  are  late  kinds.  The 
latter  is  nearly  equal  to  Dr.  Hogg  in  flavour,  and 
it  is  a  much  better  cropper,  but  even  when  lipe 
tlie  tips  of  fruit  are  a  little  green.  The  following 
I  have  planted  for  trial,  viz.,  James  Veitch, 
Marguerite,  Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine.  Our  soil  is 
very  light  and  sandy  on  a  gravelly  subsoil,  and  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  grow  Strawberries 
satisfactorily  without  heavy  mulchings  of  manure 
and  abundance  of  water  when  the  fruit  is  s-Hell- 
ing.  I  plant  fresh  beds  every  two  years  with 
plants  that  have  been  forced  the  spring  pievioiis, 
and  by  so  doing  and  giving  a  good  annual  top- 
dressing  of  manure  and  plenty  of  water  we 
invariably  get  excellent  crops.  The  principal 
fruit  trees  here,  I  may  add,  are  ])lanted  in  pre- 
pared soil  carted  from  a  distance,  the  poor  sandy 
staple  being  taken  away.  I  attribute  the  excep- 
tionally heavy  crops  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  this 
season  to  the  hot  summer  of  18So,  which  so 
thoroughly  ripened  the  wood.— J.  Tursek. 

Leig'h.am  Court,  Streatham.  — Apples  in  this 
district  are  a  very  poor  crop  :  there  was  a  fine 
show  of  blossom  and  a  fairly  good  set  of  fruit,  but 
a  continuation  of  east  winds  after  the  setting 
jieriod   completely  destroyed   the   crop  on  many 


trees.  Sorts  which  are  bearing  a  partial  crop  are 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Lemon  Pippin,  Echlinville,  Al- 
friston.  New  Hawthornden,  and  Ribston  Pippin. 
Pears  have  fared  better,  having  made  a  move  be- 
fore the  cold  winds  which  afl'ected  the  Apples  so 
seriously  had  set  in.  Some  sorts  are  thin,  but 
the  following  are  carrying  good  crops,  viz.,  Easter 
Beurre,  Marie  Louise,  Seckel,  Forelle,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  Louise  Bonne,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  and 
Knight's  Monarch.  Plums  on  walls  are  scarce, 
but  on  standards  there  is  a  fair  crop.  Damsons 
are  a  good  crop  and  promise  to  be  good  in  quality. 
Cherries,  with  the  exception  of  Morellos,  which 
are  a  full  crop,  are  never  good  here.  Apricots  are 
a  failure.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  nearly  a 
full  crop  ;  there  was  an  unusually  good  set  of 
fruit,  but  it  was  much  thinned  by  the  cold  east 
winds.  The  trees  have,  however,  made  good 
growth  and  are  free  from  insects.  All  bush  fruits 
are  bearing  very  heavy  crops,  which  are  clean 
and  good  in  quality  ;  Currants  are  extra  good.  As 
a  rule.  Strawberries  are  an  uncertain  crop  with  us, 
and  this  year  they  have  been  unusually  poor.  Most 
varieties  I  have  tried  fail  to  fruit  after  two  years. 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  is  the  best  I  have 
tried  on  our  cold  clay  subsoil,  and  for  the  future 
will  be  depended  on  for  the  first  crop,  and  also  for 
preserving.  Keen's  Seedling  is  fine  in  flavour, 
but  it  is  a  poor  cropper,  and  soon  grows  blind  ; 
therefore,  it  will  be  discarded.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
is  a  poor  cropper,  and  has  little  to  recommend  it 
in  the  way  of  flavour;  so  this  too  will  be  discarded. 
Eleanor  produces  large,  well-flavoured  fruit,  and 
will  be  grown  to  succeed  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury.  Sir  C.  Napier  does  fairly  well  for  a  later 
crop.  In  order  to  secure  good  and  regular  crops 
of  Strawberries  on  this  soil,  I  prefer  layering  good 
strong  runners  in  pots  and  planting  them  out  in 
well  prepared  ground  as  early  as  possible,  fruiting 
them  for  two  j-ears  only.  For  forcing,  we  prefer 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury. — E.  Butts. 

Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley. — Fruit  crops 
here  are  in  most  cases  deficient.  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Apricots  are  poor  crops,  but  ('berries  and 
Plums,  especially  the  latter,  are  Lietter  than  usual ; 
as  are  also  the  various  small  fruits,  including 
Strawberries,  which  have  been  very  much  bene- 
fited by  the  recent  rains,  before  which  some  sorts, 
such  as  Sir  Charles  Napier,  were  showing  signs  of 
succumbing  to  the  drought  with  us.  This  variety 
is  one  of  the  best  as  regards  flavour,  and  it  is  a 
first-rate  cropper.  As  our  soil  is  rather  light,  we 
obtain  the  best  results  by  planting  annually.  In- 
deed, with  very  few  exceptions  (Vicomtesse  Heii- 
cart  de  Thury  and  alpines),  this  mode  of  culture  is 
the  most  satisfactory  with  us.  In  order,  however, 
to  succeed  with  annual  plantations  it  is  necessary 
to  have  strong,  well-rooted  plants,  and  to  plant 
them  early,  say  towards  the  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September.  This  gives  time  for  the 
plants  to  make  good  crowns  and  to  become  tho- 
roughly established  before  winter.  As  soon  as  the 
crop  is  gathered  we  layer  the  runners  in  small 
pots,  well  plunging  the  latter  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  too  dry  or  being  upset, 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  soaking  of 
water,  and  keeping  them  watered  until  they  are 
planted  in  their  fruiting  quarters,  which  is  usually 
about  the  time  just  mentioned.  We  do  not  find 
it  profitable  to  grow  too  many  varieties ;  we  there- 
fore confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  ^'icomtesse  Heri- 
cart de  Thury,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Sir  .Joseph 
Paxton,  President,  Elton,  and  Frogmore  Late 
Pine.  — Frank  Ross. 

Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke.  —  Apples 
hereabouts  are  much  under  the  average — not  more 
than  half  a  crop.  The  sorts  carrying  the  best 
crops  are  Lord  Sulfield,  Warner's  King,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Deux  Ans,  Irish  Peach,  Cockle,  and 
Sturmer  and  Ribston  Pippins.  I'ears  are  very 
thin ;  the  best  are  Marie  Louise,  Josephine  de  Ma- 
lines,  Chaumontel,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Huyshe's 
Victoria,  and  Catillac.  Apricots  are  quite  a 
failure,  and  Cherries  are  much  under  the  average. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  average  crops.  Plums 
are  good,  the  best  being  Victoria,  Early  Orleans, 
Belgian  Purple,  Jefferson,  Magnum  Bonum,  and 
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Brahy's  Green  Gage.  Raspberries,  Gooseberries, 
and  Red,  White,  and  Blaclc  Currants  are  much 
above  the  average.  Strawberries  here  have  been 
an  exceptionallj'  good  crop,  but  in  many  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  they  liave  been  a  complete 
failure.  The  sorts  that  do  best  with  us  are 
Vioomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucree, 
President,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Sir  C.  Napier.  I 
have  tried  Dr.  Hogg  and  James  Veitoh,  but  they 
do  not  succeed,  although  they  do  well  in  places 
near  here.      Of    Filberts   we    have    vei\v  few.  — 

Vi'.   Bo\\ERM.\.V. 

Eaglehurst,  Fawley.— Both  Apple  and  Pear 
crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  very  thin,  and  the 
trees  are  again  much  aft'ected  with  blight  and  have 
a  mysterious  burned  appearance,  for  which  I 
cannot  account  in  any  way.  Of  Apricots  we  have 
half  a  crop ;  Alsace,  Kaisha,  and  the  Royal  Apricot 
are  doing  best.  A  few  branches  have  died  oS,  but 
this  evil  is  not  so  prevalent  this  year  as  last.  As 
to  Cherries,  our  trees  are  mostly  all  young  ones  ; 
the  varieties  bearing  best  are  old  Bigarreau,  Black 
Tartarian,  White  Heart,  Governor  Wood,  and 
Morello.  The  trees  are  clean  and  healthy.  Goose- 
berries and  Red  and  Black  Currants  are  hea\y 
crops  and  good  in  quality  ;  Raspberries  are  the 
same.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls  are  good 
crops  ;  they  were  protected  while  in  bloom  with 
do -ible  netting.  Plums  are  avery  partial  crop;  some 
trees  are  loaded,  M-hile  others  have  none  on  them. 
The  varieties  bearingbestareVictoria  (a  kind  which 
seldom  if  ever  fails),  Early  Prolific,  Kirke's,  Pond's 
Ssedling,  and  Jefferson.  Strawberriesbloomed  well, 
but  just  as  the  fruit  was  setting  the  plants  were 
suddenly  attacked  with  "  spot,"  and  owing  to  dry 
weather  setting  in  early  in  June,  very  few  fruits 
came  to  maturity — not  a  quarter  of  a  crop.  I 
have  tried  most  of  the  leading  varieties,  but  find 
the  sorts  that  do  best  on  our  dry  light  soil  to  be 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Bicton  Pine,  and 
Eleanor.  I  make  a  fresh  plantation  on  well 
trenched  ground  every  year,  using  either 
forced  plants  or  runners  specially  layered  for  the 
parpose  ;  an  equal  amount  of  plants  is  destroyed 
every  year,  the  plants  left  ha\-ing  an  average 
duration  of  three  years.  They  are  heavily 
mulched  early  in  the  winter,  and  this  mulching  is 
lightly  forked  in  about  the  roots  in  spring.  By 
this  system  we  rarely  fail  to  get  fine  crops  :  this 
saason's  crop  is  the  worst  which  we  have  had  for 
these  last  eight  years. — W.  W.iT.soN. 

Arundel  Castle.— Apples  here  are  very  thin. 
Pears,  on  the  contrary,  are  heavy  crops  both  on 
walls  and  on  standards,  especially  on  such  sorts 
as  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chri^tien,  Eyewood, 
Marie  Louise,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Glou  Morceau, 
and  Winter  Nelis.  Plums  are  abundant,  espe- 
cially Victoria,  Green  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Kirke's,  and  Jefferson.  Cherries,  except  Morellos, 
which  are  good,  are  light  crops.  Peaches  are 
under  the  average.  Apricots  so  abundant,  that  we 
had  to  thin  severely.  Figs  are  under  the  average. 
Raspberries  abundant,  and  the  fruit  is  very  fine. 
Bush  fruits  plentiful.  Filberts  and  Walnuts  under 
the  average.  Strawberries,  too,  are  under  the 
average — in  some  cases  in  this  district  a  total 
failure.  The  following  varieties  do  well  here,  viz. , 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucree, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  Dr.  Moreau ;  the  latter  we  prize  highly 
for  mid-season  forcing,  being  an  excellent  cropper ; 
its  greatest  disadvantage  is  its  colour,  which  is 
not  at  all  good.  — E.  Burberry. 

Coolhurst,  Horsham. — Apples  and  Peais  are 

generally  light  crops  this  year.  Plums  are  under 
the  average.  Cherries  are  a  fair  crop.  Rasp- 
berries, Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries 
heavy  crops,  and  all  good  in  quality.  The  Straw- 
berries grown  here  are  Garibaldi,  which  is  a  heavy 
cropper  and  good  in  flavour  ;  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
a  very  good  cropper,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and 
good  in  flavour;  Empress  Eugenie,  fruit  very  large 
and  of  the  best  quality ;  President,  a  good  cropper 
and  very  good  in  flavour  (these  two  last  we  find 
to  do  exceedingly  well  under  glass).  Myatt's 
Eleanor  is  the  latest  we  have ;  its  fruit  is  very 
large,  but  its  flavour    is  only  second-rate.     We 


think  it  of  great  importance  to  have  all  Straw- 
berries properly  cleared  of  runners  and  weeds  ; 
the  soil  between  the  rows  are  hoed  and  raked 
immediately  the  crops  have  been  gathered — treat- 
ment under  which  the  crowns  get  well  ripened  in 
autumn,  and  are  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
producing  good  crops  the  following  season.  Young 
plantations  we  mulch  with  some  light  material, 
such  as  old  hotbed  manure;  in  September  we 
keep  all  flowers  picked  ofl'  them  the  first  season 
after  planting,  and  thus  we  are  able  to  secure 
heavy  crops  and  fruit  of  the  best  quality.  After 
having  tried  almost  everything  we  have  seen 
recommended  for  keeping  the  fruit  clean,  we  find 
nothing  to  equal  clean  Wheat  straw ;  a  very  light 
sprinkling  serves  the  purpose,  and  it  is  easily 
put  on,  and  slugs  do  not  seem  to  harbour  amongst 
it. — David  Kemp. 

Cothelstone,  Taunton.  —Apples  in  orchards 
are  a  variable  crop  hereabouts.  In  some  cases 
the  fruit  is  very  thin,  in  others  a  fair  crop  ;  garden 
crops  are  more  regular.  With  us  the  following 
are  bearing  well  :  viz.,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Cox's  Pomona,  Braddick's  Non- 
pareil, Northern  Greening,  Lord  Sutfield,  New 
Hawthornden,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Winter 
Peach.  Pears  are  a  very  regular  crop  ;  oura  are 
chiefly  on  walls  ;  out  of  more  than  thirty  varieties 
none  are  quite  barren.  The  most  fruitful  are 
Josephine  de  JIalines,  Brockworth  Park,  Marie 
Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  General 
Todleben,  Beurre  Diel,  Althorp  Crassane,  Comte 
de  Paris,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chrt^tien.  Plums 
are  a  fair  crop  ;  Green  Gage,  Golden  Gage, 
Gauthier's  Green  (iage,  Victoria,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  and  Magnum  Bonum  are  our  best  bearers 
this  year.  Moorpark  Apricots  are  a  fair  crop, 
and  the  Musch-Musch  is  heavily  laden  with  fruit. 
Of  Peaches  not  many  are  grown  on  open  walls 
here,  but  the  few  trees  we  have  are  bearing  well 
and  are  quite  healthy.  The  sorts  are  Noblesse, 
Barrington,  and  Bellegarde.  Morello  Cherries 
are  plentiful.  Strawberries  have  been  a  fair 
average  crop,  and  the  fruit  has  been  very  fine,  but 
quickly  over  from  want  of  rain.  Bush  fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  plentiful.  Damsons  are  a  full  crop 
in  many  places.     Walnuts  a  partial  crop.  —J.  C. 

Cl.\E1vE. 

Mount  Edgecumbe,  Plymouth. — Apples 
here  are  a  failure ;  Pears  are  an  average  crop,  and 
of  Cherries  we  have  abundance.  Plums,  Rasp- 
berries, Gooseberries,  and  Currants  are  also  plen- 
tiful ;  Strawberries  are  more  than  an  average 
crop.  The  sorts  grown  here  generally  are  :  Alice 
Maude,  for  an  early  crop  ;  President,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Sir  Charles  Nap'.er,  and  Nimrod,  the  last 
for  a  late  crop,  and  very  prolific  it  is. — G. 
Brighton. 


WESTERN  DIVISION. 

Holme  Lacy,  Hereford. — Fruit  crops  this 
year  are  very  irregular ;  Apples,  which  at  one  time 
looked  like  being  a  failure,  have  turned  out  to  be 
a  good  average  crop.  Pears  are  rather  under  the 
average,  but  the  fruit  promises  to  be  good. 
Apricots  and  Peaches  are  under  the  average. 
Bush  fruits  are  over  the  average.  The  Straw- 
berry crop  in  this  neighbourhood  has  been  late 
and  below  the  average  in  quantity.  There  was  a 
profuse  bloom  in  spring  and  promise  of  an  abun- 
dant yield,  but  for  some  reason  the  flowers  went 
blind.  The  best  Strawberry  here  for  flavour  and 
productiveness  is  President;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Keen's 
Seedling,  and  British  Queen  also  do  well.  For  an 
early  crop  Black  Prince  is  very  useful.  For  a 
late  Strawberry  Elton  Pine  is  a  good  one,  and  this 
year  Eleanor  is  on  trial  here  and  promises  well.  In 
order  to  secure  good  and  regular  crops,  Straw- 
berry plants  ought  not  to  be  left  on  the  ground 
after  the  third  season,  as  after  that  time  the  fruit 
gets  small.  If  runners  are  taken  early  and  planted 
in  good  time  in  well-manured  soil  (which,  if  hght, 
will  be  all  the  better  for  a  quantity  of  strong  loam 
being  worked  into  it),  they  will  bear  good  dessert 
fruit   the  following  season,  and  for   two   seasons 


afterwards  they  will  produce  good  fruit,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  both  for  dessert  and  pre- 
serving.— Ch.\s.  Denning. 

GarnstDne,  Weobly.— In  this  quarter  Apples 
are  a  very  poor  crop ;  the  most  productive  are 
Lord  Suffield  and  Stirling  Castle.  Cider  fruit  in 
this  part  will  be  very  scarce.  Pears  are  under 
the  average.  Of  Plums  we  have  a  very  good  crop. 
Apricots  are  under  the  average.  Cherries  are  a 
good  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  and  Raspberries.  Strawberries 
are  also  a  good  crop.  The  following  succeed  well 
here,  viz..  President  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ; 
Oxonian  is  a  first-rate  Strawberry  for  a  late  crop. 
— M.  Biggs. 

■Wythenshawe,  Cheshire.- Apple  and  Pear 

crops  in  the  gardens  here  and  throughout  the 
neighbourhood  are  much  below  the  average. 
There  was  a  scarcity  of  bloom  ;  many  trees  failed 
to  produce  a  single  flower  ;  others  blossomed  and 
set  their  fruit  abundantly,  but  it  afterwards 
dropped  off'  prematurely.  Many  trees,  too,  which 
were  quite  covered  with  flowers  have  scarcely  a 
fruit  left  on  them.  The  following  varieties  of 
Apples  are  bearing  fairly  good  crops,  viz..  Lord 
Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  Old  and  New  Haw- 
thornden, Lewis's  Incomparable,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  Northern  Greening,  Cellini, 
Yorkshire  Greening,  Kerry  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Adams'  Pearmain, 
(iolden  Reinette,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  The 
following  pyramid  and  standard  Pear  trees  are 
carrying  moderate  crops,  viz.,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
Autumn  Crassane,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Comte 
de  Lamy,  Catillac,  Bellissime  d'Hiver,  D^lices 
d'Hardenpont,  and  Green  Chisel.  Of  wall  Pear 
trees,  both  cordon  and  horizontal  trained,  the 
following  are  bearing  the  best  crops,  viz., 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Autumn 
and  Winter  Nelis,  Louis  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Van 
Mons  Le'on  Leclerc,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle, 
Fondante  d'Automne,  Beurr^  Diel,  Triomphe  de 
Jodoigne,  Autumn  Bergamot,  and  (41ou  Morceau. 
t'herries  on  walls  are  bearing  excellent  crops. 
Gooseberries  I  have  never  known  to  be  so  plenti- 
ful ;  market  grow-ers  say  that  large  quantities  of 
them  are  not  worth  the  labour  of  gathering,  as 
they  cannot  be  sold.  Black  and  Red  Currants  are 
also  bearing  very  heaxy  crops.  Plums  on  walls 
and  bush  trees  are  a  light  crop.  Damsons  are  also 
a  light  crop,  as  they  generally  are  in  this  garden, 
but  on  the  higher  and  more  exposed  parts  of  the 
district  there  are  very  heavy  crops  of  them. 
Strawberries  are  good  with  the  exception  of  those 
grown  on  Moss  land.  The  fruit  is,  however, 
smaller  than  usual,  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
attributed  to  want  of  rain,  the  total  amount  of 
rainfall  for  the  month  of  June  being  only  1  'oV  in., 
while  the  avei-age  for  the  same  month  in  the  last 
five  years  is  .'5 -24  in. — W.  Neild. 

Crewe  Hall,  Cheshire. — Fruit  crops  are  of 
rather  a  mixed  character  in  this  district.  In  some 
places,  Apples  and  Pears  are  an  average,  and  even 
an  abundant  crop ;  in  others,  the  trees  are  bearing 
scarcely  any  fruit,  and,  on  the  whole,  both  Apples 
and  Pears  are  below  the  average.  Plums  and 
Cherries  are  plentiful,  and  Damsons,  which  are 
largely  grown  in  this  county,  are  bearing  heavier 
crops  than  they  have  done  for  many  years.  Apri- 
cots are  under  the  average,  but  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, and  Nuts  are  rather  above  it.  Small  fruits 
are  vei-y  plentiful,  but  Strawberries  in  some  places 
are  scarcely  up  to  the  average.  The  principal 
kinds  grown  here  are  Keen's  Seedling  and  Sir 
Harry,  for  early  forcing  and  for  outdoors ;  Presi- 
dent, Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  a  local  kind  called 
Barnes's  Seedling,  and  Helena  Gloede  for  a  late 
crop.  These  ripen  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
named  them.  British  Queen  does  not  succeed 
well  here,  and  although  Dr.  Hogg  grows  and  bears 
better  and  has  a  fine  flavour,  it  does  not  bear  so 
abundantly  or  force  as  well  as  President  or  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton.  In  order  to  secure  good  crops, 
we  find  it  best  to  plant  afresh  every  third  or 
fourth  year  on  good,  strong  land,  if  possible, 
manured  and  made  firm ;  afterwards  we  keep  the 
plants  clear  of  runners  and  ■\\'eeds,  mulch  them 
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well  with  manure  in  the  autumn,  and  when  the 
fruit  is  set  give  the  plants  one  or  two  good  soak- 
ings  of  water;  the  latter  materially  assists  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit  and  keeps  the  plants  in  a 
healthy  state  of  growth. — W.  Wiiitakek. 

Tatton  Park,  Knutsford. — Gooseberries  and 
Red  Currants  are  heavy  crops  ;  Black  Currants 
light,  ilorello  Cherries  are  a  good  crop.  Apples, 
consisting  of  Keswick  Codlin,  Cellini,  and  Lord 
Sulfield,  are  bearing  very  heas-j'  crops  on  pyramids 
and  bushes,  and  these  kinds  are  sure  bearers  here. 
On  Ribston  Pippin  and  Irish  Peach  there  are 
fair  crops.  Late  Apples  are  thin.  Pears  are  a 
fair  average  crop.  Of  Plums  very  few  are  grown 
here.  Damsons,  which  are  grown  extensively  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  good  crops.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  outside  walls  are  thin.  Strawberries 
are  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  the  fruit  good.  For 
forcing  we  use  Keen's  Seedling,  Sir  Harry,  and 
President ;  Sir  Harry  especially  carries  great  crops 
of  finelyflavoured  fruit.  We  also  grow  a  few  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  but  this  year  they  did  not  do 
80  well  as  Sir  Harry  and  President.  Outside  we 
grow  a  few  Keen's  Seedling,  which  are  very  tine 
in  flavour,  but  do  not  carry  a  heavy  crop.  Sir 
Harry  and  President  are  our  main-crop  sorts,  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier  we  u.se  for  coming  in  a  little 
later.  These  are  all  very  tine  this  year,  and  are 
three  kinds  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  outside 
culture.  Helena  Gloede  does  well  on  a  late  bor- 
der, and  gives  us  a  good  supply  of  fine  fruit  when 
the  above  kinds  are  over.  I  find  the  best  plan  to 
be  to  plant  out  the  old  plants  after  they  have  been 
forced  ;  we  then  get  a  very  heavy  crop  the  follow- 
ing year.  We  plant  a  quarter  and  destroy  an  old 
one  every  year,  letting  them  bear  three  hea\-y 
crops  before  destroying  them.  I  have  seen  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  very  fine  outside  this  year  in 
Cheshire. — Jcshua  Atki.vs. 

Alderley     Park,    Chelford,     Cheshire.  — 

Apples  here  are  very  scarce;  Pears  are  a  moderate 
crop;  Cherries  plentiful.  Of  Plums,  including 
Damsons,  there  are  enormous  crops.  Currants 
and  Gooseberries,  too,  are  very  good  crops. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of  doors  are  a  failure, 
but  inside  very  good.  We  cannot  get  the  wood 
properly  ripened  out  of  doors  in  the  autumn  to 
ensure  anything  like  a  crop.  The  Strawberry 
crop  in  this  district  has  been  in  all  ways  very 
satisfactory.  The  sorts  on  which  I  chiefly  depend 
are  Black  Prince,  British  t,)ueen.  President,  and 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  Black  Prince  has 
produced  an  enormous  crop  of  very  tine  fruit  this 
season.  British  Queen  and  President  suit  this 
district  well,  though  President  has  suffered  during 
the  late  winter  more  than  any  other  variety.  Late 
sorts,  such  as  Sir  C.  Napier  and  Elton  Pine,  do 
not  do  very  well,  though  of  the  former  we  have 
some  fine  fruit.  .James  V'eitch  seems  also  to  suit 
this  part  well.  In  order  to  secure  a  good  crop 
every  year  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  work 
Strawberry  beds,  I  find  there  is  no  plan  that  suits 
this  district  better  than  the  following;  About  the 
end  of  June  or  the  first  week  in  July,  or  as  soon 
as  ever  the  first  runners  can  be  secured,  I  have  a 
bed  of  rotten  manure,  an  old  Mushroom  bed, 
spread  out  about  3  inches  thick  on  a  good  solid 
bottom  either  of  gravel  or  ashes  trodden  firmly. 
On  the  top  we  spread  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  of 
good  loam,  then,  with  runners  just  commencing 
to  root,  we  plant  on  the  surface  4  inches  apart 
each  way.  If  the  weather  be  hot,  shading  will  be 
necessary  for  a  few  days,  after  which  they  can  be 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Always  keep  the  small 
runners  cut  oft',  and  by  the  end  of  August  the 
ground  to  be  planted  should  have  a  moderate  coat 
of  manure  (and  dug  so  as  to  bury  it  well),  and 
firmed  by  walking  over  it  as  one  would  walk  over 
an  Onion  bed.  With  a  trowel  cut  out  the  plants 
from  the  bed,  and  they  will  take  all  the  soil  and 
manure  clean  away  with  them  ;  plant  them  in 
rows  2  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  asunder  in  the 
row.  I  find  a  heavier  crop  can  be  ensured  in  this 
way  than  by  keeping  old  beds,  thereby  dispensing 
with  the  labour  of  digging  and  mulchin?,  as  all 
they  require  is  clean  straw  spread  under  them  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  bloom. — A.  J.  Oxford. 
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Great  Gearies,  Ilford.  —Apples  here  are  con. 
siderably  under  the  average  a^  regards  quantity, 
but  in  quality  the  fruit  will  be  good,  as  the  trees 
are  in  excellent  health.  Some  varieties  are  loaded 
with  fruits,  notably  Hawthornden  and  Cellini; 
Golden  Noble  also  is  bearing  a  fair  crop.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fruit  dropped  oft' during  the 
dry,  hot  weather.  Of  Apricots,  we  have  but  a 
poor  crop,  and  the  trees  have  suffered  much  from 
branch-dying.  Cherries  are  a  good  crop  and  ex- 
cellent in  quality ;  usually  the  trees  have  suffered 
much  by  this  time  from  aphides,  but  this  year 
are  clear.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  also  quite 
up  to  the  average,  but  where  the  trees  are  in  dry 
places  the  growth  is  poor,  and  aphides  have 
attacked  them.  Pears  are  a  good  crop,  and  the 
quality  in  some  cases  promises  to  be  good;  in 
others  the  fruit  seems  to  have  been  injured  by 
frosts  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth.  Plums 
are  a  most  abundant  crop,  and  we  never  had  the 
trees  so  free  from  blight  as  they  are  this  year. 
Strawberries  are  the  worst  crop  we  have  ever  had, 
but  the  quality  is  fairly  good.  The  best  kinds  for 
flavour,  bearing,  and  distinctness  are  Keen's 
Seedling,  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  British  Queen, 
Frogmore  Late  Pine,  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling ; 
no  Strawberries  beat  these  either  for  exhibition  or 
other  purposes.  As  a  culinary  Strawberry,  Sir 
Charles  Napier  may  be  preferred ;  of  early  kinds 
the  best  are  Pauline,  planted  on  an  early  border, 
and  Black  Prince;  and  of  late  kinds,  we  prefer 
Frogmore  Late  Pine  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  to 
all  other  sorts.  James  Veitch  and  Unser  Fritz  I 
consider  the  best  foreign  Strawberries.  The  best 
plan  by  which  good  and  regular  crops  may  be 
secured  is  to  prepare  a  piece  of  ground  in  .July  by 
trencliing  and  manuring  it  well,  to  layer  the 
runners  as  soon  as  possible  in  pots,  and  to  plant 
them  out  the  first  week  in  August,  taking  care 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Do 
this  every  year,  and  good  crops  of  the  best  quality 
will  be  the  result.  Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
up  to  the  average  and  the  quality  good,  Goose- 
berries especially  so  — .J.  Don^LAs. 

Kimberley   Park,    'Wymondhain. —Peaches 

and  Nectarines  here  are  abundant.  Of  Apricots 
we  have  about  half  a  crop.  Apples  and  Pears 
are,  generally  speaking,  poor  crops.  Plums  are 
abundant.  Cherries  a  good  crop.  Nuts  a  poor 
crop.  Walnuts  a  good  crop.  Gooseberries,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants 
abundant.  Figs,  too,  are  a  good  crop.  Straw- 
berries are  plentiful.  For  general  work,  bearing, 
and  flavour  we  like  the  following  :  President  is 
excellent;  Garibaldi  is  a  heavy  cropper  and  comes 
in  earlier  than  President ;  Loxford  Hall  Seedling 
does  well  with  me  and  comes  in  nicely  when  Pre- 
sident is  getting  over.  Auguste  Nicaise  also 
produces  capital  fruit :  I  have  had  them  2|  ounces 
in  weight.  I  also  grow  Due  de  Malakoft',  a  very 
large  kind,  but  subject  to  mildew.  Sir  C.  Napier 
is  a  good  cropper,  and  Keen's  Seedling  is  good  in 
flavour,  but  a  bad  traveller  when  packed.  James 
Veitch  and  .Sir  Joseph  Paxton  are  shy  bearers, 
and  British  Queen  refuses  to  grow  with  us.  The 
first  three  varieties  are  to  be  relied  upon  in  every 
way,  and  never  fail  to  yield  good  fruit. — Wm. 
Wai.nwright. 

Bloxholm  Hall,  Lincoln.— Fruit  crops  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  far  from  being  promising. 
Apples  and  Pears,  although  blossom  was  plentiful, 
are  very  poor  crops,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  Cherries.  Plums  are  a  good  crop,  as  are  also 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  of  all  kinds.  Rasp- 
berries are  a  fair  crop,  but  the  dry  weather  has 
burned  them  up  very  much.  Nuts  are  very  poor. 
Strawberries  are  a  fair  crop,  but  very  much  burned 
up,  owing  to  the  dry  hot  weather  which  we  had  in 
June  and  in  the  beginning  of  July  ;  only  M'here 
they  have  been  well  watered  and  mulched  can  a 
good  crop  be  found.  Our  main-crop  early  Straw- 
berry is  \'icomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  ;  taking  it 
all-in-all,  it  is  the  most  useful  and  profitable 
Strawberry  grown  either  for  forcing  or  for  open 
ground  culture  ;  it  is  certainly  not  the  best 
flavoured,  but  on  all  other  points  it  is  excellent. 


President  is  another  all-round  Strawberry  either 
for  forcing  or  for  open  ground  culture.  It  has  a 
hardy  and  strong  constitution,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  a  mid -season  variety. 
Our  best  late  kind  is  Loxford  Hall  .Seedling,  a 
most  useful  Strawlierry,  and  one  which  thrives 
best  on  good  deep  soil.  British  Queen  and  Dr. 
Hogg  are  excellent,  but  although  they  do  well 
with  us  in  pots,  they  do  not  get  on  very  well  in 
the  open  ground.  \Ve  have  tried  several  of  the 
new  varieties,  but  the  above,  as  far  as  we  know, 
are  the  most  useful  and  profitable  for  our  soil. — 
David  Lumsdex. 

Sandringham.— Of  Apples  we  have  very  few 
indeed,  and  the  leaves  are  very  much  curled. 
Pears  are  half  a  crop,  and  that  on  some  sorts  only, 
such  as  Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Beurrti,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Beurre  Ranee,  Knight's  Monarch, 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Plums  are  an 
average  crop  on  walls  ;  standards  poor.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  good.  Apricots  poor.  Bush  fruits 
good,  especially  Currants  and  Raspberries. 
Gooseberries  not  so  good.  Strawlerries  good; 
the  sorts  which  I  find  to  do  best  here  are  .Sir  J. 
Paxton,  President,  Vicomtesse  HMcart  de  Thury, 
and  Premier.  Morello  Cherries  -nere  almost 
killed  in  May  by  cold  winds,  which  lasted  from 
the  2.3rd  of  Jlay  to  the  middle  of  June.  We  are 
very  much  exposed  to  the  north-east.  All  vege- 
table crops  are  now  looking  well.  —Charles  Pen.vv. 

Gunton  Park,  Norwich.  —Apricots  are  thin 
here,  and  the  trees  have  sutt'ered  much  from  loss 
of  branches.  Plums  of  all  well-known  kinds  are 
bearing  heavy  crops- ei-en  sorts  known  to  be  shy 
bearers.  Of  C'herries,  consisting  of  Bigarreau, 
Elton,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Tartarian,  and  Bigar- 
reau Napoleon,  there  are  fine  crops  on  walls,  but 
they  had  to  be  well  watered  during  the  drought 
to  prevent  them  from  falling.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines on  walls  have  not  set  by  any  means  heavy 
crops.  The  flowers  were  poor  and  thin,  the  wet 
autumn  not  having  ripened  the  wood  perfectly. 
Apples  are  very  thin  in  orchards;  the  trees  looked 
very  bad  during  the  drought,  and  the  leaves  were 
much  eaten  by  insects.  Apples  on  bush  trees  in 
the  kitchen  garden  here  are  looking  well,  and  are 
bearing  good  crops.  Pears  are  an  average  crop 
—nowhere  very  heavy  ;  a  few  kinds  required  a 
little  thinning,  viz.,  Doyenn-!  du  Comice,  Winter 
Nelis,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Glou  Morceau,  and 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle.  Other  well-known  kinds 
are  carrying  just  surticient  to  be  good.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  are  plentiful,  and  the  bushes 
very  free  from  canker,  for  which  the  best  pre- 
ventive is  gas-lime  sprinkled  under  the  bushes 
in  spring.  If  the  ground  is  stirred  first  it  kills 
the  grub.  Strawberries  are  one  of  the  finest  crops 
on  record,  the  bloom  having  escaped  the  spring 
frosts,  and  the  weather  being  fine  and  dry  the 
plants  set  a  prodigious  crop  of  well-shaped  fruit. 
The  best  flavoured  kinds  at  the  present  late  period 
are  Unser  Fritz  and  British  Queen.  Amateur, 
John  Powell,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Dr.  Hogg  are 
still  bearing,  but  they  are  not  so  good  in  flavour 
as  the  first  two  mentioned.  Nuts  are  a  thin  crop. 
--W-M.  Allan. 


MIDLAND  DIVISION. 
Trent  Park,  Barnet.  —The  fruit  crop  in  this 
district  is  fairly  goo;l.  Pears  are,  I  think,  quite 
up  to  the  average.  Apples,  although  they  set  very 
well,  have  dropped  off  since,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  excessively  hot  weather  which  we  have  lately 
experienced.  Cherries  are  plentiful  both  on  walls 
and  standards.  Raspberries  are  abundant,  but  I 
believe  in  some  places  they  are  not  quite  up  to  the 
average.  Strawberries  seem  to  have  surpassed  all 
previous  crops  of  that  fruit.  I  have  been  picking 
from  British  Queen  (a  sort  which  seems  to  do 
better  here  than  any  other)  the  largest  fruit  I  ever 
saw,  and  no  doubt  after  the  rains  \\hich  we  have 
had,  should  warm  weather  again  set  in,  late  fruits 
will  be  equally  large.  President  has  done  fairly 
well,  and  has  ripened  some  good  fruit.  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  are  very  plentiful  everywhere^ 
and  I  think  wall  fruit  may  be  said  to  be  an  average 
crop. — El  I  WARD  Baxter. 
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Bayfordbury,  Hertford.— Our  fruit  croji  here 
this  season  is  not  so  good  as  last  year.  Apples 
and  I'ears  are  a  very  uneven  crop ;  where  the  trees 
are  most  sheltered  from  north  and  east  winds 
there  is  quite  half  a  crop,  but  where  exposed  the 
fruit  is  very  thin  indeed,  (looseberries  and  Cur- 
rants are  excellent.  Raspberries  have  much  im- 
proved since  rain  came.  Plums,  generally  speak- 
ino-.  are  a  good  crop.  With  regard  to  Strawberries, 
we  iiave  not  any  of  the  new  kinds  here.  We  grow 
mostly  Vioomtesse  Hi'ricart  de  Thury  for  forcing, 
and  also  as  a  main  crop.  I'resident  succeeds  it, 
and  these  do  well  with  us.  I  generally  select  a 
piece  of  good  open  ground  for  Strawberries.  I 
have  it  well  prepared  by  trenching  if  necessary,  and 
well  manured  ready  to  receive  the  forced  plants 
as  they  are  taken  from  the  houses,  and  these  I  find 
often  give  us  some  good  fiuit  late  in  the  same 
season.  We  generally  mulch  our  Strawberries  in 
winter  with  manure,  and  we  invariably  have  ex- 
cellent crops.  We  also  grow  British  (^)ueen  on  a 
late  border,  and  it  does  well,  but  this  season  it  has 
been  much  too  hot  and  dry  for  it,  even  though 
watered  occasionally.  I  seldom  let  one  crop  of 
Strawberries  remain  on  the  same  ground  more 
than  two  or  three  years;  I  find  that  they  do  best 
on  fresh  well-prepared  ground.  The  finest  crop 
of  Strawberries  I  ever  grew,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality,  was  grown  on  a  piece  of  old  pasture 
taken  in  to  enlarge  the  garden.— John  Gibbs. 

Moor  Park,  Biokmansworth.— Apples  here 
are  very  scarce,  and  the  trees  much  injured  by 
caterpillar  ;  where  protected  by  trees  or  walls  from 
cold  winds  the  crops  are  better.  Lord  Suffield, 
Wellington, Cox'sOrange  Pippin  and  Prince  Albert 
are  amongst  the  most  certain  cropping  sorts  grown 
here.  Of  Apricots  we  have  a  very  fair  crop, 
especially  under  Rendle's  protectors.  Our  Pears 
are  lio-ht,  but  the  fruit  is  clean  and  the  trees  very 
healthy.  Cherries  are  a  good  crop.  Bush  fruits 
are  very  abundant,  but  Gooseberry  caterpillar  is 
quite  a  plague  ;  some  trees  laden  with  fruit  are 
entirely  defoliated.  Raspberries  are  unusually 
plentiful  and  very  fine.  Plums  in  all  situations 
are  good  crops.  Strawberries  are  a  less  crop  than 
I  have  known  them  to  be  for  these  past  eipht  or 
nine  years.  .James  Veitch,  President,  and  Sir  ,J. 
Paxton  withstood  the  drought  better  than  most 
others  I  grow,  but  all  kinds  have  improved  since 
the  rain  which  fell  on  the  1 1  th  inst.  I  am  now 
gathering  very  fine  fruit  of  O-xonian,  a  very  good 
late  sortrand  one  which  deserves  more  extended 
culture  than  has  hitherto  been  given  it.  The 
varieties  that  do  well  here  are  Vioomtesse  H-'ricart 
de  Thury,  Keen's  Seedling,  .Tames  Veitch,  President, 
Dr.  Ho"g,  Elton  Pine  and  Oxonian.  Pioneer  and 
La  Grolse  Sucrc^e  are  early,  but  not  quite  good 
enouo-h  in  flavour.  I  plant  a  batch  of  runners  and 
forced  plants  every  year,  and  never  let  a  bed 
remain  after  the  third  year.  The  alpine.  Royal 
Hautbois  and  Quatre  Saisons  I  grow ;  the  latter  is 
very  fruitful.— J.  C.  Mtnpell. 

Hatfield  House,  Herts. — The  fruit  crop  here 
this  year  is  only  a  medium  one.  Small  fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  Strawberries,  are  particu- 
larly good.  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines 
ami  Pears  are  average  crops  ;  Apricots  and 
Apples  are  under  the  average.  Many  Apples 
are  falling  off.  When  cut  open  they  appear  as 
though  the  bloom  had  not  been  projierly  formed  ; 
the  trees,  too,  look  weakly,  and  the  foliage  was 
much  damaged  by  caterpillars  in  May;  cater- 
pillars were  also  at  that  time  very  numerous  on 
Pear  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  they  very  much 
damaged.  Our  crop  of  Strawberries  has  been 
much  under  the  average  this  year,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality;  the  hot,  di-y  weather  of  last  summer, 
I  think,  weakened  the  jilants,  and  the  frost  on 
the  30th  of  April  and  1st  of  May  this  year  killed 
the  fruit  and  best  blooms,  and,  moreover,  the 
weather  was  too  dry  and  hot  while  the  fruit  was 
swellino-.  My  principal  varieties  out  of  doors  are 
Vicomt'esse  Hi-ricart  de  Thury,  President,  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier;  the  first  two  are  good  in 
every  way.  Sir  Charles  has  not  such  a  good  con- 
stitution'as  the  others,  but  the  fruit  is  large  and 
firm  and  travels  well.     For  the  earliest  crops  I 


gi-ow  Black  Prince,  and  for  the  latest  Elton  Pine. 
Last  year  I  planted  for  trial  a  row  of  the  new 
Strawberry,  King  of  the  Earlies,  by  the  side  of 
Black  Prince.  The  plants  were  similar,  and  they 
were  all  planted  at  the  same  time.  The  King 
was  ripe  fully  a  week  before  Black  Piince.  I, 
therefore,  intend  to  plant  a  large  bed  of  the  King 
this  year.  I  plant  on  deeply  trenched  and  heavily- 
manured  ground  '2  feet  plant  from  plant  in  the 
rows,  which  are  3  feet  asunder.  1  plant  both 
old  forced  plants  and  young  ones,  and  both  do 
equally  well.  I  do  not  take  any  fruit  from  the 
young  plants  the  first  year,  all  their  strength 
being  required  to  produce  runners  for  pots.  As 
a  rule,  they  do  well  the  following  two  years.  I 
plant  about  a  third  of  my  stock  every  year,  and 
destroy  a  similar  quantity,  a  system  which  answers 
well.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  bears  a 
greater  number  of  seasons  than  any  other  variety 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. — G.  Norman. 

Panshanger,  Herts.— Most  of  the  fruit  crops 
in  this  district  are  below  the  average,  though  from 
the  magnificent  bloom  which  we  had  in  the  spring 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  we  anticipated 
much  better  results.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
north-east  winds  and  low  temperature  much  of 
the  Apple  blossom  never  set,  and  the  late  exces- 
sive heat  and  drought  have  much  deteriorated 
some  otherwise  promising  crops.  Apples  are 
therefore  much  below  the  average;  some  trees 
may  be  seen  bearing  a  fair  crop,  but  they  are  few 
and  far  between.  Pears  are  also  under  the  aver- 
age. Cherries  are  an  average  crop,  but  small, 
with  the  exception  of  ^lorellos,  which  are  good. 
Plums  are  over  the  average,  but  owing  to  the  late 
drouglit  much  of  the  fruit  is  now  falling.  Apri- 
cots are  much  under  the  average;  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  bearing  good  crops,  and  the  trees 
are  making  excellent  growth.  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, and  Raspberries  are  abundant;  Rasjiberries 
small,  but  good.  Strawberries  much  below  the 
average  and  small ;  much  of  the  fruit,  owing  to  the 
heat,  dried  up  on  the  plants.  The  varieties  which 
I  find  to  be  most  useful  and  productive  on  our 
light  gravelly  soil  are  Pauline  for  first  early,  Keen's 
Seedling,  Premier,  Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thury, 
President,  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Frog- 
more  Late  Pine.  Pauline  was  ten  days  earlier 
than  any  of  the  kinds  just  named,  but  that  is  its 
only  recommendation. — R.  RfKFETT. 

Clumber,  Worksop. — Hardy  fruits  here  and 
in  this  neiijhbourliood,  with  the  exception  of 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Apricots,  are  fair  average 
crops.  Apples  bloomed  profusely,  but  the  pros- 
pect of  a  good  crop  was  destroyed  by  continuous 
cold  wet  weather,  that  prevented  fertilisation. 
The  kinds  havin»  most  fruit  are  Radford  Beauty, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Red  Astrachan,  Fearn's 
Pippin,  Manks  Codlin,  Syke  House  Pippin,  Sleep- 
ing Beauty,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Lord  Sutfield,  Malt- 
ster, Kirke's  Fame,  and  Tower  of  (ilamis.  Pears 
suffered  from  the  same  cause  as  Apples,  and  are 
consequently  thin.  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Zephii'in  Grt'goire,  Grosse  Calebasse, 
Easter  Beurre,  Huyshe's  Prince  of  Wales,  Winter 
Nelis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  General  Todleben, 
and  Beurre  CJiffard  are  beai'ing  most  fruits. 
Peaches  on  walls  set  well,  but  the  foliage  sufl'ered 
severely  from  blister,  and  the  fruit  generally  is 
small.  Apricots  are  almost  a  failure.  Plums  are 
a  very  heavy  crop.  Cherries,  both  Morello  and 
sweet,  are  good  crops ;  so,  too,  are  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Nuts.  Of  Straw- 
berries, such  kinds  as  do  well  on  our  light  sandy 
soil  are  abundant,  ^'icomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
we  mainly  depend  upon.  It  is  one  of  the  best- 
flavoured  and  heaviest  croppers  amongst  Straw- 
berries, and  a  most  excellent  variety  for  light 
sandy  soils.  Our  course  of  treatment  is  as  fol- 
lows :  a  plantation  is  made  every  year  in  Septem- 
ber, consisting  of  runners  layered  in  pots  for  the 
(lurpose.  The  plants  are  planted  in  rows,  '2h  feet 
apart  and  IS  inches  asunder  in  the'rows.  From 
tliis  plantation,  which  is  not  allowed  to  fruit  the 
following  season,  we  take  runners  for  forcing,  and 
after  that  every  alternate  plant  in  the  rows  is  re- 
moved, leaving  a  distance  of  about  3  feet  from 


plant  to  plant.  By  this  plan  we  get  strong  early 
runners  for  forcing,  and  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  the 
second  year  after  planting.  The  plants  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  a  third  year,  but  arc  cleared  off' 
and  the  ground  got  ready  for  winter  Spinach. 
Early-forced  plants  of  Vicomtesse  planted  early  in 
June  in  a  warm  south  border  give  us  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fruit  after  tire  general  crop  is  gathered, 
and  continues  bearing  until  cut  off  by  frost. —M. 
Glekson. 

Osberton  Hall,  Notts.— The  Apple  crop  in 
this  district  is  nearly  a  failure.  Pears,  too,  are  a 
poor  crop.  Plums  are  a  fairly  good  crop,  and  the 
trees  have  been  very  free  from  green  fly.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  on  open  walls  ai-e  good  crops — the 
best,  indeed,  we  have  had  for  some  years  ;  the  trees 
also  are  clean  and  healthy.  Apricots  are  about 
half  a  crop  ;  the  bloom  buds  were  greatly  injured 
by  the  severe  frost  which  we  had  in  March.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  are  heavy  crops,  and  the 
fruits  are  very  fine  -the  best  which  we  have  had 
for  some  years.  Strawterries  are  a  very  good  crop, 
and  the  fruit  is  large  and  fine  in  flavour  ;  the 
sorts  grown  here  are  Keen's  Seedling,  La  Grosse 
Sucri-e,  James  Veitch  and  British  Queen  ;  the  last 
is  excel itionally  fine,  our  light  soil  .seeming  to  suit 
that  variety  well.  For  late  use  we  depend  upon 
Elton  Pine  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine.  Chen  ies  are 
a  good  crop,  with  the  exception  of  Morellos,  which 
are  not  quite  so  hea\-y  as  usual. — S.  A.  Woods. 

Thoresby  Park,  OUerton.  —Fruit  crops 
here  are  not  so  promising  now  as  when  the  trees 
were  in  bloom.  Owing  to  the  long,  cold,  diy, 
sunless  weather  and  i)iercing  winds  the  bloom  did 
not  .set  well,  and  quantities  that  did  set  have 
dropped  off'.  Apples,  Aijricots,  and  Pears  will  be 
light  crops  here,  at  least  in  the  ease  of  some 
sorts.  Plums  are  a  fair  crop,  and  Cherries  are  a 
good  average  crop.  Small  fruits  are  very  fine, 
Currants,  both  Red  and  Black,  being  plentiful, 
and  also  Raspberries.  Strawberries,  too,  are  a 
heavy  crop,  and  the  fruit  large  and  fine.  We 
still  keep  to  Keen's  Seedling  as  our  best  both  for 
forcing  and  outdoor.  In  flavour  it  comes  next  to 
British  Queen  ;  then  conies  President,  -which  is 
always  good.  Under  the  following  treatment  w-e 
have  always  good  crops  :  As  soon  as  all  the  fruit 
is  gathered  we  clear  oft'  all  runners,  hoe  and  rake 
the  ground  clean,  and  keep  it  clean  until,  say, 
end  of  October  ;  then  we  give  a  good  dressing  of 
rotten  manure,  spread  all  around  the  plants  and 
between  the  lines  ;  in  spring,  just  as  the  plants 
begin  to  grow,  we  give  a  good  dressing  of  long 
litter  from  the  stables.  If  the  weather  should  be 
dry  when  they  begin  to  throw  up  their  flower 
spikes  we  give  a  good  watering,  and  sometimes  a 
dusting  of  any  sort  of  manure  we  may  have  at 
hand  before  water  is  given,  of  which  they  get 
plenty.  I  find  Oxonian  to  be  our  best  late  Straw- 
berry.— A.  Henderson. 

■Welbeck. — Apricots  here  are  an  average  crop; 
Apples  a  very  poor  crop.  The  trees  flowered 
profusely,  but  set  very  little  fruit,  and  the  foliage 
all  through  June  had  an  unhealthy  appearance. 
Pears  generally  are  not  a  good  crop.  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie 
Louise,  Bezi  Mai,  and  a  few  others  planted  on  the 
south  side  of  an  arcade  running  east  and  west,  are 
bearing  good  crops.  J'eaches  and  Nectarines  are 
good  average  crops.  Of  C'herries,  Morellos  arc 
good ;  others  poor.  Plums  are  a  heavy  crop,  so' 
much  so  as  to  oblige  us  to  thin  severely.  Bush 
fruits  are  plentiful.  Nuts  very  thin.  Strawberries 
are  neither  plentiful  nor  fine.  The  weather  during 
the  time  when  they  were  in  flower  was  harsh  and 
cold.  Vicomtesse  Hi'ricart  de  Thury,  Keen's 
Seedling,  Sir  Jo-seph  Paxton,  and  Dr.  Hogg  are 
most  to  be  depended  on,  and  the  first-named  mcst 
of  all.  We  grow  more  than  an  acre  of  Strai'- 
berries,  and  plant  a  considerable  space  every 
season,  chiefly  with  plants  which  have  been  forced. 
Before  planting  we  manure  heavily,  and  trench 
two  spits  deep.  Such  plantations  usually  stand 
about  four  years,  and,  as  a  rule,  do  well.  As  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  set  we  mulch  with  rough  litter  or 
Grass. — Ricii.iRD  C.iKu. 
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Kingston  Hall,  South  Notts.- The  rainfall 
in  May  was  exceptionally  heavy.  June  was  very 
cold,  and  a  cold  June  is  certain  failure  in  the  case 
of  St  rawberries  —at  least  on  heavy  soils.  So  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  this  failure  has  been 
general  in  this  neighbourhood,  our  own  crop  being 
very  light  compared  with  that  of  former  years. 
We  renew  our  plantations  every  three  years,  or 
nearly  so.  We  have  tried  three  modes  of  procedure, 
viz.,  1st,  plants  after  being  forced;  '2nd,  plants 
layered  in  small  pots,  and  planted  out  as  soon  as 
ready  ;  and,  3rd,  putting  runners  in  nursery  beds 
all  winter  and  planting  them  out  in  spring,  and 
this  is,  I  think,  the  best  plan.  We  always  make 
it  a  point  to  keep  our  fruiting  plants  as  clear  of 
runners  as  time  and  labour  will  permit.  In 
autumn  the  plants  have  a  good  cutting  in  and 
clearing  ;  then  they  get  a  good  mulching  with 
stable  litter,  which  also  serves  as  a  dressing  to 
keep  the  fruit  clean.  We  never  fork  amongst  the 
plants  (this,  however,  we  should  do  in  the  case  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  provided  we  had  an  unlimited 
supply  of  half-rotted  manure  at  our  disposal).  Our 
varieties  are  \'icomtesse  Ht-ricart  de  Thury,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Lucas,  James  \'eitch,  and  IClton 
Vine.  Of  these  we  prefer  the  two  first  for  ordinary 
seasons ;  but  this  year  I  must  admit  that  James 
Veitch  stands  first  as  the  best  cropper.  Lucas  is 
a  fine  Strawberry,  being  with  us  good  in  flavour 
and  a  fine  cropper,  but  a  bad  traveller.  Rasp- 
berries are  a  very  heavy  crop,  as  are  also  Black 
Currants.  Red  Currants  are  a  medium  crop. 
Gooseberries  are  a  fair  crop.  Jlorello  Cherries 
also  a  fair  crop.  Pears  on  trees  not  heavily  laden 
last  year  are  good.  A]>ples  are  thin  on  mo^t  trees. 
Damsons  here  are  also  rather  a  thin  crop.  Other 
Plums  plentiful  in  the  district.  Altogether,  if  the 
autumn  proves  fine  we  have  what  may  be  termed 
a  medium  fruit  crop. — .J.  W.  Bavni:. 

Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. — The  complete 
failure  of  the  Apple  crop  in  this  district  was  not 
the  result  of  any  single  frost,  but  of  a  long  jieriod 
of  chilling  winds  and  cold,  dull  weather  after  the 
first  flush  of  sap.  The  check  sustained  by  the 
trees  caused  thu  bloom  to  fall,  produced  mildew 
on  the  foliage,  and  assisted  the  ravages  of  insects. 
Some  few  very  vigorous  young  trees  bore  up 
against  the  trials  of  the  early  ungenial  season, 
Stirling  Castle  and  Lord  Sutfield  amongst  the 
number,  and  these  are  bearing  fair  crops.  Pears 
sutl'ered  in  the  same  way,  the  trees  that  failed  to 
bear  last  year  producing  more  fruit  than  those 
heavily  cropped  last  year.  The  Plum  crop  is  too 
abundant,  necessitating  thinning.  There  is  but  a 
moderatecrop  of  Apricots.  Peachesare  bearing  well 
andarehcalthy.  Clierriesmoderatelygood.  Thecrop 
of  Gooseberries  is  exceedingly  large ;  Currants,  both 
Red  and  Black,  are  equally  abundant.  Raspberries 
are  small  and  the  canes  alFected  by  drought.  The 
Strawberry  crop  is  bj'  no  means  large,  and  the 
fruit  ha?  been  injured  by  dry  weather.  French 
Strawberries  seem  better  able  to  resist  heat  and 
drought  than  English  raised  sorts;  thus  Grosse 
Sucrce  proved  the  best  early  sort  we  grow ;  Keen's 
Seedling  followed  very  closely,  and  maintains  its 
position  as  an  excellent  fruit  both  for  forcing  and 
general  cultivation.  Alice  Maud  is  growing  into 
favour,  both  on  account  of  quality  and  its  [lacking 
properties;  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  President  follow 
and  afford  a  main  crop,  succeeded  by  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  a  heavy  bearer,  but  a  little 
acid.  British  (,>ueen  still  maintains  its  pre-emi- 
nence in  size,  quality,  and  its  habit  of  producing 
•  even  and  regular  crops;  Frogmore  Late  I'ine  is 
our  latest  sort,  and  well  grown  is  invaluable,  being 
a  heavy  cropper  and  of  a  deep  lich  colour. 
Pauline  is  on  our  trial  ground  as  an  early  sort ; 
James  Veitch  does  not  succeed  with  us ;  Auguste 
Nicaise  is'a  large  fruit,  but  not  of  high  quality ;  it 
forces  well.  We  employ  forced  plants  generally 
to  make  fresh  borders,  and  find  it  best  to  use 
manure  liberally. — W.  In'gk.\m. 

Waresley  Park,  St.  Neots.— Fruit  crops  in 
this  district,  with  the  exception  of  bush  fruits, 
are  below  the  average.  Apples  and  Pears  an 
very  scarce  indeed.  Plums  are  a  fair  crop 
Apricots  rather  thin,  but  large.     Cherries  abun- 


dant. Peaches  and  Xectarines  good  and  tree? 
healthy.  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  and 
(iooseberries  abundant,  and  of  first-rate  quality. 
Raspberries  and  Strawberries  promise  to  be  good 
crops,  but  owing  to  the  dry  weather  which  we 
have  had  they  are  small,  but  of  good  quality. 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  President,  and 
British  (Jueen  I  find  to  be  sufficient  both  for 
inside  and  open-air  culture.  Filberts  are  scarce, 
but  Walnuts  are  plentiful. — Rokert  C.irter. 

Kimbolton  Castle,  Hunts. — Strawberries  in 
this  district  are  almost  a  failure,  though  with  us 
they  are  excellent,  owing  solely  to  our  having 
given  them  fresh  mulchings  and  copious  waterings 
when  the  dry  hot  weatlier  set  in  immediately 
after  the  21st  of  .June.  The  kinds  which  I  find 
best  suited  to  this  cold  clayey  subsoil  are  British 
(,|ueen.  Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  Charles  Xapier,  and  Pre- 
sident, and  yet  they  are  the  four  best  varieties 
grown.  Keen's  Seedling  was  almost  a  failure,  the 
blooms  seeming  to  perish  beneath  the  continuous 
cold  rains  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
.June.  Apples  also  sutl'ered  from  the  same  cause, 
and  the  leaves  are  now  falling  off  as  if  scalded. 
Of  Apricots,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  (iooseberries, 
t  urrants,  Filberts  (scarlet  and  white)  we  have 
great  abundance.  As  to  the  latter,  I  never  before 
saw  such  a  profusion.  In  order  to  secure  good 
and  heavy  crops  of  Strawberries,  I  alnays  open  a 
trench  the  same  as  for  Celery  and  manure  well, 
then  fill  in  and  plant  with  plants  that  have  been 
forceil.  By  these  means  I  get  a  far  heavier  cro[) 
the  following  season  than  I  could  possibly  obtain 
from  plants  prepared  outdoors. — Thus.  Ciiwburs. 

Ramsey  Abbey,  Hunts. — Apricots  here  are 
thin,  but  the  trees  are  healthy.  The  paucity  of 
fruit  I  attribute  to  drought  and  scarcity  of  water 
last  summer.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  good  ; 
Plums  and  Cherries  abundant ;  Apples  about  half 
a  crop;  Pears  fairly  good;  Grapes  on  walls  plenti- 
ful, but  latt — will  require  a  fine  autumn  to  enable 
them  to  ripen  ;  Figs  are  a  good  crop ;  bush  fruits 
and  Raspberries  very  abundant  ;  Nuts  thin.  As 
regards  Strawberries,  young  beds  have  done  well. 
One  old  bed  that  was  condemned  last  year,  but 
afterwards  reprieved,  has  not  been  so  good.  On 
our  soil  the  second  year  is  usually  the  best,  and 
on  no  consideration  should  beds  of  Strawberries 
be  allowed  to  stand  more  than  three  years.  The 
best  kinds  as  regards  flavour  are  British  Queen 
and  President,  and  they  also  bear  well.  Vicom- 
tesse He'ricart  de  Thury  does  well  here  as  a  second 
early.  Black  Prince  and  the  Captain  succeed 
well  also.  The  best  late  kinds  with  us  are  Sir 
C.  Napier  and  Elton  Pine.  The  White  Pine  is 
liked  here,  and  it  bears  well ;  it  also  forces  well. 
The  best  way  to  insure  good  crops  is  to  plant 
either  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  space  occupied 
annually,  according  a?  we  adopt  the  two  or  three 
years'  system,  to  plant  on  good  land  firmly,  to 
give  plenty  of  room  in  pioportion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  particular  variety  growing,  to  mulch 
heavily,  and  to  water  freely  up  till  the  time  when 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  The  alpine  with  us  is 
much  thought  of.  It  is  sent  in  for  breakfast  every 
morning,  and  when  the  plants  are  well  fed  the 
fruit  attains  a  good  size. — E.  Hor.riAY. 

Glossop  Hall,  High  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 

— This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  fruit  districts 
in  England.  There  is  an  old  saying  here  that  we 
get  nine  months  of  winter  and  three  months  of 
bad  weather,  which  is,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  not  far  from  correct.  Apjiles  and  I'ears, 
when  their  blossoms  escape  destruction  by  late 
spring  frosts,  rarely  attain  size  enough  to  be  of 
any  use,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Suffield, 
Keswick,  and  JIanks  Codlins,  and  these  are  only  a 
very  poor  crop  this  season.  Of  dessert  Pears  we 
have  none,  all  the  bloom  being  destroyed  by 
hea\y  rains  and  frost.  Plums  and  Cherries  also 
suffered  from  the  same  cause.  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  are  much  under  the  average.  Rasp- 
berries and  Strawberries  are  about  an  average 
crop,  but  very  late  up  to  this  date  (.July  "23).  Me 
have  not  gathered  a  single  Straw-berry  outside. 
President,  N'icomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  the  old  Hautbois  were  the 


only  varieties  in  cultivation  when  I  took  charge 
here  in  the  spring  of  ISS,") ;  to  these  I  have  added 
.lames  Veitch,  Keen's  Seedling,  Eleanor,  and 
British  l,)ueen.  In  addition  to  a  cold,  wet  climate, 
we  have  a  wretchedly  poor  gravelly  soil,  and, 
worst  of  all,  smoke  from  the  cotton  factories'  and 
other  chimneys.  On  soil  of  the  nature  of  our  own 
it  is  not  wise  to  allow  Strawberry  beds  to  stand 
more  than  three  years,  as  by  that  time  the  plants 
get  quite  exhausted.  In  tlie  new  beds  we  have 
made  we  have — by  way  of  an  attempt  to  improve 
both  crop  and  quality — put  about  4  inches  of  good 
stiff'  clay  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  we 
have  great  hopes  of  this  method  being  successful, 
assisted  by  liberal  top-dressings  of  manure  in 
autumn.  — B.  Asiitun. 

'Westonbirt,  Tetbury.— Apples  here  are  an 
average  crop;  Pears  good,  especially  early  varie- 
ties. Winter  Nelis  on  a  west  wall,  has  not  failed 
during  these  last  six  years.  Of  Plums  we  have  an 
excellent  crop.  Cherries  are  an  average  crop,  but 
small.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  average  crops  ; 
trees  very  much  blistered,  but  making  strong 
lateral  growth.  Apricots  are  under  the  average, 
but  fine  in  quality.  Of  Figs  we  have  an  average 
crop.  Small  fruits  are  excellent,  especially  Goose- 
berries, many  of  the  trees  breaking  down  under 
their  load.  Nuts  are  plentiful,  but  late.  Straw- 
berries are  good  ;  the  first  fruits  were  very  larwe, 
and  rain  came  just  in  time  to  swell  for  the  second 
crop,  which  was  plentiful,  but  the  fruit  small  in 
size.  1  find  only  three  varieties  to  do  well  with 
me,  viz..  Keen's  Seedling,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  anil 
President.  I  have  tried  Dr.  Hogg  and  British 
(Jueen  ;  the  former  does  not  ripen  well,  and  the 
latter  does  not  make  strong  crowns.  I  force 
Keen's  Seedling  as  my  earliest,  and  it  produces 
moderate-sized  fruit.  It  is  also  the  earliest  out- 
of-doors  and  best  for  preserving-.  Sir  .Joseph 
Paxton  I  find  to  be  early  and  goodfor  forcing  ;  it 
has  a  good  constitution,  and  is  not  particular  as 
to  soil.  It  also  packs  and  travels  well.  President 
I  find  to  possess  the  same  good  qualities,  but  it  is 
quite  a  fortnight  later.  Our  soil  is  not  good  for 
Strawberries,  but  the  varieties  just  named  do  well 
with  us.  I  plant  out  my  latest  forced  plants  in 
well  manured  soil,  and  these  bear  and  last  well  for 
three  years. — A.  CH.\r.MAN. 

Hopton  Hall,  'Wirks-w-orth.— Apples  in  this 

district  had  a  good  show  of  blossom,  but  scarcely 
any  fruit  has  set.  I  Iiave  one  remarkable  jiyramid 
tree,  viz.,  the  Irish  Peach  Apple,  that  1  left  un- 
pruned  in  1  .S84,  and  last  year  I  was  rewarded  by 
clusters  of  threes  at  end  of  every  branch,  and  very 
fine  fruit  ;  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  fruit 
hanging  on  the  long  slender  branches.  This  year 
I  am  again  rewarded  with  pairs,  instead  of  triples, 
and  a  good  crop.  It  appears  likely  to  be  the  only 
tree  that  will  ripen  any  fruit.  Pears  never  come 
to  anything  here  except  in  very  fine  seasons,  but 
old  Brown  Beurrii  is  carrying  a  good  crop.  I'lums 
such  as  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Early  Prolific,  Dove 
Bank,  V'ictoria,  <  loliath,  and  Purple  Gage  on  walls, 
are  bearing  full  crops,  but  the  last  named  never 
comes  to  perfection.  Onpyramids,Victoria,Oulin's 
Golden,  and  (luthrie's  Late  Green  are  good  crops, 
but  the  two  latter  ne\-er  ripen  jiroperly  ;  Victoria 
and  Orleans  do  best,  but  the  Orleans  has  failed 
this  year.  Damsons  opened  their  blossoms  late, 
and  were  looked  upon  as  a  safe  crop,  but,  alas  ] 
they  have  failed.  Cherries  on  walls  are  good  ;  our 
varieties  are  Early  Duke,  Early  (Juigne,  Elton, 
Downton  (this  here  succeds  Elton),  Black  Eawlei 
ilorello,  and  Late  Duke.  Cherries  and  Plums^do 
well  on  the  limestone  here,  but  they  require  a 
wall  to  ripen  them.  Raspberries  are  good,  but 
rather  small.  Black  Currants  are  a  good 
crop,  and  very  fine  and  clean.  Red  Currants 
are  also  very  fine  ;  a  row  of  old  standards, 
w-ith  large  heads,  are  heavily  laden  and  clean. 
White  Currants  are  likewise  good  and  clean. 
Gooseberries  are  a  heavy  crop,  especially  on 
young  standards  which  had  very  little  pruning. 
Strawberries  are  heavy  crops :  most  varieties  that 
have  been  tried  do  well  here,  though  on  a  shallow 
soil.  I  could  dig  on  to  the  limestone  at  less  than 
a  foot  from  the  surface,  on  which  there  is  a  bed  of 
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President  showing  a  fine  crop,  and  we  have  no  '  genial  weather  in  March  and  April,  and  a  very  !  berries  are  excellent  in  every  way.     ("iooseberries 
means  of  watering  such  crops.     I  keep  the  ground  |  wet,  cold  May,  have  in  general  had  an  unfavour-    are  also   laden  with  well-swelled   berries.      Cur- 


well  covered  with  foliage  by  thicker  planting  than 
what  some  would  recommend,  and  I  mulch  well  in 
autumn  with  rather  littery  manure ;  this  washes 
clean  and  preserves  the  fruit  from  grit.  I 
gathered  my  first  dith  of  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury  on  12th  of  July,  and  I 
have  been  gatheiing  the  Wood  Straw- 
berry from  the  iSth  of  June :  of  this  we 
supply  a  quart  daily  for  breakfast.  This 
wild  Strawherrj'  is  finer  this  year  than  I 
have  ever  before  known  it  to  be.  It  grows  by  the 
acre  on  the  limestone  rocks  here.  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart de  Thury  stands  first  on  our  list  for  a  general 
crop,  and  forcing  and  preserving;  President  is  our 
main  crop  kind,  and  for  forcing  I  select  the  forced 
plants  every  year  that  produce  the  finest  fruit, 
and  plant  them  out;  Oscar  does  well,  and  pro- 
duces fine  high  coloured  showy  fruit ;  it  also  forces 
well,  but  this  season  .">.'?  per  cent,  went  blind; 
Black  Prince  is  allowed  to  ramble  about  at  will ; 
this  never  fails  us;  Auguste  Nicaise  bears  freely 
and  is  distinct  in  colour ;  Marguerite  is  large  and 
a  good  cropper;  Comte  de  Zans  throws  up  its 
fruit  well  above  the  foliage,  but  does  not  stand 
wet  well ;  of  Eleanor  we  ha^e  a  fine  crop ;  it  makes 
a  showy  late  dish,  though  very  acid.  With  British 
Queen  we  get  on  very  badly ;  it  never  produces  a 
crop  here ;  it  used  to  do  well  in  Shropshire  and 
Staffordshire  on  the  red  sandstone  formation. 

PoT.\TOES  look  remarkably  well  in  this  district. 
— George  BoL.is. 

Waddesdon,  Aylesbury. — Apricots  here  are 
a  failure.     Plums  very  good.     Cherries  an  average 
crop ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines  the  same.     Apples 
are  under  the  average.     Pears  an   average   crop 
and  good.     Bush  fruits  are  very  good.     Straw- 
berries under  the  average.    Raspberries  very  good ; 
of  Nuts  we  have  none.     Generally  speakint',  our 
soil  does  not   suit  Strawberries  well;  it  is  a  very 
heavy  black  clay  with  a  great  quantity  of  iron  in 
it.     Dr.    Hogg   does   as   well 
as  any   with   us;    Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury  crops  well, 
and   is  good   in   constitution. 
Lucas  is  a  favourite  with  us, 
so  is  Helena  Gloede  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  but  President 
is  the  Strawberry  upon  which 
we  rely  for  a   general  crop. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  does  fairly 
well    with    us  ;     and    James 
Veitch,    Loxford    Hall    Seed- 
ling,   O-xonian,    and   the   Red 
Alpine  do  well  late. — Absalom 
Bradsh-\w. 

Chatsworth,  Chesterfield.  ^  _^ 

— The  Apple  crop  here  is  a  f-rT^'^^- 
capricious  one.  Early  varie- 
ties are  a  good  crop,  includ- 
ing Codlins,  but  later  varieties 
are  scarce,  and  the  trees  i\hich 
bore  heavily  last  year  have 
scarcely  any  on  them  this  sea- 
son. The  reason  for  this  must 
be,  I  think,  the  unripe  con- 
dition in  which  the  wood  was 
left  last  winter  after  the  almost 
unprecedentedly  dull  and  cold 
autumn  which  we  had.  Pears 
are  a  fair  crop.  Plums  an 
average  one,  and  Cherries  the 
same.    So,  too,  are  also  Goose- 

beiTies,  Raspberries,  and  Currants,  excepting 
Black  ones,  which  are  light.  Strawberries  are 
under  the  average,  and  I  find  a  greater  per- 
centage of  blind  plants  than  I  ever  remember 
before,  especially  in  our  plantations,  and  also  in 
those  formed  with  young  runner  plants.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  quarters  plentiful  last  year  with 
plants  which  had  been  forced  we  have  no  blind 
ones,  and  these,  in  my  opinion,  always  give  the 
best  return. — 0.  Thcmas. 

Shipley  Hall,  Derby. — There  was  an  abund- 
ance of  blossom  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  here  and 
in  this  neighbourhood   last  spring,   but  the  un- 


able effect  on  our  fruit  crops.  Apples,  Pears,  and  rants,  Red,  White,  and  Black,  are  fair  crops.  Of 
Plums  are  a  spare  crop;  even  that  free-bearing  Strawberries  our  earliest  and  best  cropper  is  Vi- 
Plura  the  Victoria  is  very  thin.     Of  Damsons  we  i  comtesse  He'ricart  de  Thury,  but  this  season  they 

are    unusually   small,    owing    to   the    protracted 
drought  which  occurred  during  June.      President 
and  British  Queen  sufiered  most  through  the  win- 
ter and  from  late  spring  frosts,  many  plants  being 
f,.  quite    'stripped     of 
^  their    foliage;    con- 
sequently, the  crop 
is  very  poor  indeed. 
James  Veitch  is  our 
heaviest    and    best 
cropper  this  season, 
and  is  a  variety  that 
always  does  well  on 
our  heavy  soil,  but 
its   value    is    much 
discounted    by    the 
fact  that   its   fruits 
are  the  first  to  decay 
in    damj]    weather, 
especially    the    lar- 
gest  ones,  even  be- 
fore they   begin   to 
colour.     For    late 
picking  on  a  north 
border,   I  grow  He- 
lenaGIoede  and  Lox- 
ford Hall  Seedling; 
both  varieties  are  swelling  heavy  crops,  and  will 
gi\  e  us  a  good  supply  during  August.     My  prac- 
tice is  to   plant  runners  in  August  every  year  to 
take  runners  from  the  succeeding  year  for  forcing. 
These   I   plant   in   rows   2  feet  apart  and   1   foot 
asunder  in  the  rows.     After  the  runners  are  taken, 
the  following  year  1  root  out  every  other  plant, 
leaving  each  plant  2  feet  in  which  to  grow  and 
fruit  for  two  yea-s  afterwards.     By  this  method  I 
add  to  and  take  from  my  plantations  equally  each 
year.  — \V.  Elphinstone. 

Stoneleieh  Abbey,  Kenilworth.— Apples  on 
bush  trees  here  are  very  good.  Pears  under  the 
average,  but  good.  Plums  on  walls  an  average 
crop.  Apricots  under  the  average.  Cherries  on 
walls  average  good.  Peaches  an  average  crop. 
Currants  of  all  sorts  good.  Gooseberries  and  Rasp 
berries  the  same.  Sir.Toseph  Paxton  is  the  favourite 
Strawberry  here,  and  in  this  neighbourhood  Keen's 
Seedling  is  a  good  one  and  much  used  for  forcing, 
but  it  has  not  fruited  outside  well  with  me  this 
season.  Vicomtesse  Hericait  de  Thury  dies  off 
very  much,  though  a  favourite  sort  with  me.  I 
have  a  few  plants  of  King  of  the  Earlies  planted 
out,  and  1  like  it  much  ;  it  is  very  early.  Of 
Macmahon  I  have  also  a  few  planted  out.  It  is 
excellent  in  flavour,  but,  I  am  afraid,  not  a  gocd 
sort  for  iiacking,  being  rather  soft.  Eleanor  suits 
our  garden,  and  is  much  later  than  those  just 
named.  Plums  and  Damsons  a'c  very  good  in 
neighbouring  ])ari.shes.  Small  fruits  are  good. 
Apples  and  Pears  moderate. — T.  Bedd.\rd. 

Hewell  Grange,  Bronisgrove. — Owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  all  fi'uit  crops  here  are 
abundant,  with  the  exception  of  standard  Apples 
in  the  orchard,  which  are  a  complete  failure,  with 
the  exception  of  Blenheim  Orange  and  King  of 
the  Pippins.  Those  on  the  Paradise  stock  planted 
round  the  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden  are  carry- 
ing hea^-y  crops.  The  varieties  to  w'hich  I  refer 
are,  dessert  Apples :  Irish  Peach,  Red  Astrachan, 
Golden  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  Red  Quarrenden, 
Oslin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins, Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Syke 
House  Russet,  Pitmaston,  Nonpareil,  Margil, 
Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Herefordshire  Pearmain, 
Cockle  Pippin,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  Calville  Blanche, 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Claygate  Pearmain,  and 
Sturmer  Pippin.  Kitchen  Apples :  Nonsuch, 
Lord  Suffield,  Pott's  Seedling,  Echlinville,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Cellini,  Cox's  Po 
mona,  Blenheim  Orange,  (Gloria  Mundi,  Small's 
Admirable,  Mere  de  Mi^nage,  Waltham  Abbey  Seed- 
ling, Winter  Hawthornden,  Yorkshire  Greening, 


The  Globe  flower  (Trolliu, 

have  half  a  crop.  Morello  Cherries  are  also  almost 
a  failure.  Of  the  choicer  kinds  of  hardy  fruits, 
viz..  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Figs, 
none  are  grown  here  except  under  glass.     Rasp- 


Alfriston,  Nelson's  Glory,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Ware- 
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ham  Russet,  Warner's  King,  Golden  Noble,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  New 
Northern  Greening,  and  ^Vinter  Peach.  Of  Pears 
we  have  heavy  erojis  of  Marie  Louise,  Jargonelle, 
Beurro  d'Amanlis,  Durondeau,  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle,  Napoleon,  Glou  Morceau,  Winter  Nelis, 
and  Knight's  Monarch.  Those  carrying  moderate 
crops  are  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Brock - 
worth  Park,  Dana's  Hovey,  Marie  Benoist,  Emile 
d'Heyst,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  de  I'Assomption, 
Chaumontel,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,and  .Josephine 
de  Malincs.  Pyramids  are  again  carrying  heavy 
crops.  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries  are 
excellent,  and  entirely  free  from  blight.  Figs  are 
also  a  grand  crop.  Cherries,  too,  are  very  abun- 
dant, both  dessert  sorts  and  Morellos,  and  they 
are  free  from  black  fly,  although  the  weather  has 
been  dry.  Plums  on  walls  are  heavily  cropped  : 
also  standards,  which  will  require  to  be  supported, 
their  branches  being  completely  borne  down  with 
the  weight  of  fruit.  Damsons  are  likewise  an 
excellent  crop.  Nuts  also  promise  to  yield  well. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  always  a 
failure  here,  owing  to  the  exposed  position  of  this 
garden;  therefore,  few  trees  of  these  are  grown 
outdoors.  Strawberries  are  a  very  good  crop ; 
the  sorts  upon  which  I  depend  for  a  continuous 
supply  are  X'icomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  planted  on  south  and  west  borders 
and  in  open  quarters.  Oxonian,  Elton  Pine,  and 
Frogmore  Late  Pine  are  planted  on  east  borders. 
I  tind  Sir  J.  Paxton  to  be  the  best  of  all  for  pack- 
ing for  travelling.  Its  fruit  is  of  hne  appearance 
and  excellent  in  flavour.  The  sorts  just  named 
carry  me  over  a  long  period.  In  the  case  of  tliose 
on  borders,  I  am  unable  to  change  the  ground  on 
which  they  grow,  but  I  renew  a  portion  of  them 
annually.  The  third  year  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  I  mow  down  the  tops  of  those  to  be 
destroyed  with  a  scythe  ;  give  a  heavy  dressing  of 
manure  and  bastard-trench  the  ground  ;  then  I 
make  it  firm,  and  plant  with  rooted  runners  from 
pots.  Of  course  those  on  open  quarters  can  be 
changed  about  more  than  those  in  borders.  By 
this  mode  of  cultivation  I  always  obtain  excellent 
cro[)S,  and  they  can  withstand  a  long  period  of 
dry  weather  without  sustaining  any  serious  effects. 
— Edwakd  Wakd. 


NATURALISING  GLOBE  FLOWERS. 

Natdualising  garden  flowers  is  a  phase  of  culture 
happily  becoming  popular,  ami  among  the  host  of  vigor- 
ous, yet  showy,  flowers  fitted  fur  the  purpose,  none  are 
better  than  the  Globe  flowers.  These  have  long  been 
cultivatedingardens,  and  the  variety  amongst  them  nt'W 
to  be  had,  both  in  size  of  flower  and  shade  of  colour,  will 
satisfy  the  tastes  of  all.  The  flowers  of  the  Europe.in 
species  herewith  illvistrated  are  clear  yellow,  while 
there  is  every  shade  between  this  and  the  deep  orange 
of  T.  japonicus.  All  are  strong  growers  able  to  hold 
their  own  with  r.impant  growing  perennials.  The 
ground  for  Globe  flowers  simply  requires  to  be  broken 
up,  and  a  little  manure  added  if  necessary  to  give 
them  a  start.  At  a  friend's  place  the  other  day  I  was 
mvich  struck  with  the  quantities  of  Mar^h  Marigold 
wliich  I  saw  growing  by  the  side  of  a  small  lake,  the 
efl^ect  of  which  was  charming;  it  does  not  necessarily 
require  water  to  grow  in,  although  it  will  thrive  all 
the  belter  if  the  ground  iii  which  it  is  placed  is  a  little 
damp.  Epilubium  .Tuguatifolium  and  the  variety 
album,  stately  growing  plants,  have  also  a  grand 
appearance  growing  iu  a  semi-wild  state,  and  if  left 
lor  a  few  years  undisturbed,  they  gain  in  strength  iu 
a  wonderful  way.  K. 
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551"J. — Anemone  culture- — I  am  at  fault  .as  to  the 
ui:in:igeinent  uf  Ancmoues.  Some  of  my  friends  .say,  leave 
theiii  undisturbed  in  the  ground,  simply  giving  them  a 
coating  uf  m.anure.  ( ttlicrs  say,  tate  them  up  in  the  autumn 
and  keep  them  in  a  dry  cool  place  until  the  spring.  Both 
parties  say  that  if  the  treatment  contrary  to  their  special 
views  is  carried  out  they,  will  be  a  failure,  and  between 
the  two  I  am  la  a  fog.  I  may  say  that  I  planted  some  iu 
April  last,  and  have  bad  a  grand  lot  of  blooms  of  both 
single  and  double.  1  presume  the  treatment  given  for 
Anemones  is  applicable  to  R.inunculuses.  If  any  successful 
grower  will  kindly  give  me  any  information  on  the  subject, 

should  be  obliged. — W.  Showell. 


Societies. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Jllv  27. 
The  annual  show  of  the  Carnation  Society  was  on 
this  occasion  associated  with  the  usual  fortnightly 
meeting,  so  that  there  was  a  large  and  varied  exhibi- 
tion, which  also  included  a  competitive  show  of  vege- 
tables for  special  prizes,  and  a  capital  display  of 
orchard-house  fruit  trees  from  Sawbridgeworth.  The 
plants  and  flowers  submitted  to  the  committee  were 
fewer  than  usual,  though  some  possessed  exceptional 
interest.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following : — 

('.\TTLETA  GiGA.s,  Hill's  vakiett. — A  truly  mag- 
nificent variety,  and  only  comparable  in  the  size  of 
the  flower  and  beauty  of  colouring  to  the  CI.  gigas 
Hnrdyana,  shown  here  some  time  since.  Mr.  Hill's 
plant  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  cross  between  C. 
Do\viana  aurea  and  C.  gigas,  and  as  these  two  Cat- 
tleyas  grow  wild  in  the  same  district,  and  in  fact 
together,  the  supposition  is  probably  correct.  To 
describe  it  one  must  imagine  a  very  large  flower  of 
C.  gigas,  with  broader  sepals  and  petals  than  ordi- 
nary, the  latter  firm  enough  to  hold  themselves  rigid. 
Tlieir  colour  is  a  deep  purple-rose,  tessellated  or 
chequtred  like  the  sepals  of  Vanda  ca>rulea.  The 
lip,  the  most  gorgeous  part,  is  quite  3  inches  across, 
of  an  intensely  deep  magenta  in  the  lower  part,  and 
adorned  in  the  upper  part  with  pale  yellow,  fading 
off  to  straw  colour  in  the  throat.  The  exquisitely 
frilled  margin  of  the  lip  also  adds  much  to  its  beauty. 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  pronounce  it  the  noblest 
and  most  splendid  Cattleya  ever  seen  in  this  country. 
The  fortunate  possessor  of  it  is  Mr.  Hill,  of  Arnott 
Hill,  Nottingham,  by  whose  gardener,  Mr.  Davenport, 
it  was  shown  in  fine  condition. 

Odontoglossdm  STELLioERtM  Ernesti. — A  variety 
of  what  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  .as  only  a 
third-rate  Orchid,  and  the  present  plant,  shown  by 
Mr.  R.  .T.  Measures,  of  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camber- 
well,  is  by  far  the  finest  form  yet  seen.  The  flowers 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  type ;  the  sepals 
are  pale  green,  heavily  spotted  with  dark  brown.  The 
labellum  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  has  a 
terminal  lobe  of  pale  claret  colour,  the  upper  half 
being  pure  white.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  the  usml 
racemose  way. 

Rhododeniihon'  R.vjah. — Another  addition  to  the 
new  race  of  greenhouse  or  Javanese  Rhododendrons, 
characterised  by  having  double  flowers.  This  new 
variety  is  one  of  a  batch  of  seedlings,  produced  from 
the  same  seed  vessel,  and  which  include  a  double 
white,  a  double  yellow,  and  a  double  pink  varietj'. 
The  flowers  of  the  Rajah  are  very  double,  and  pro- 
duced in  massive  trusses  accompanied  by  luxuriant 
foliage.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  warm  apricot 
yellow,  flushed  with  red.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
plant,  and  one  that  will  be  sure  to  become  popular. 
Shown  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Veitch,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea. 

Matricaria  inodoba  fl.-pl.  grandifloha. — An 
improved  variety  of  a  well-known  and  popular  hardy 
flower.  The  blossoms  of  the  new  variety  are  not  only 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary  form,  but 
when  fully  developed  are  pure  white,  whereas  in  the 
original  they  are  always  greenish  in  the  centre.  The 
plant  is  dwarf,  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  compact, 
and  extremely  floriferous.  It  will  prove  a  useful 
border  flower  for  cutting.  Shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham. 

Todea  grandipinnula. — A  supposed  hybrid  be- 
tween T.  Fraseri  and  T.  hymenophylloides.  It  par- 
takes of  the  characters  of  both  of  these  lovely  filmy 
Ferns,  the  fronds  being  broad,  finely  cut,  and  very 
pellucid.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Caun.\tion  Tehr.\  Cotta. — A  new  sort  of  a  peculiar 
colour,  a  kind  of  buff-yellow,  mottled  with  purplish 
hues  of  various  shades.  The  flower  as  regards  size, 
shape,  and  substance  is  the  perfection  of  a  first-rate 
Carnation.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great 
Gearie.s,  Ilford. 

Among  other  exhibits  worthy  of  note  were  two 
spikes  of  that  superb  Orchid,  Lffilia  elegans  Turneri, 
from    Mr.    Lee's    garden,    Downside,    Leatherhead. 


One  of  these  bore  eleven  flowers ;  the  other  nine  ; 
and  these  were  cut  from  one  plant,  which  bore  other 
spikes  also.  It  is  seldom  one  sees  such  extra- 
ordinary examples  as  these,  and  Mr.  Woodford,  Mr. 
Lee's  gardener,  was  deservedly  awarded  a  cultural 
commendation.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this 
variety  is  claret-purple  on  the  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lips  being  a  brilliant  magenta.  Messrs.  Veitch 
showed  a  plant  of  Anthurium  Bakeri,  whose  chief 
beauty  lies  in  the  bright  red  berries  with  which  the 
long  slender  spadix  is  beset.  It  is  interesting,  but 
few  would  consider  it  very  beautiful.  The  same  firm 
also  showed  a  new  Caladium  named  Charlemagne. 
It  has  large  transjiarent  red  leaves,  having  prominent 
veins  of  bright  crimson.  Mr.  Jannoch,  of  Dersingham, 
showed  a  new  variety  of  the  native  Maiden-hair 
Fern  under  the  name  of  Adiantum  Capillusveneris 
grande  (Moore).  It  seems  to  have  much  more  robust 
fronds  than  the  type,  and  it  is  altogether  of  larger 
growth.  It  is,  we  consider,  a  very  beautiful  Fern, 
and  being  hardy,  will  be  invaluable  for  growing  in 
cool  houses.  Mr.  Bealby,  Roehainpton,  received  a 
cultural  commendation  for  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
double  yellow  tuberous  Begonia  named  Louis  d'Or, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  colour  we  have  seen.  The 
flowers  are  large,  very  double,  and  of  a  clear  sulphur 
yellow.  Mr.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  also  made  a  showy 
display  with  Begonias,  which  included  some  good 
sorts,  and  three  struck  us  as  being  particularly  good. 
These  were  named  (Jueen  of  England,  a  large  double 
s.aImon-coloured  flower  ;  Colindia,  scarlet ;  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Lome,  a  large  single  sort  of  a  bright 
cherry-rose  colour,  and  extremely  floriferous.  Mr. 
May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton,  showed  a 
group  of  plants  of  his  new  Fern,  Pteiis  cretica  H.  B. 
May,  which  has  variegated  fronds  like  the  albo-lineata 
variety,  but  elegantly  tasselled.  Mr.  Noble,  of 
Sunningdale  Nursery,  showed  some  new  unnamed 
sorts  of  Clematis  Jackmanni,  and  also  a  wreath  ot  the 
white  Jackmanni,  a  very  lovely  variety.  Mr.  R.  Deaii 
again  showed  plants  of  his  double  Stocks,  one  named 
Mauve  Beauty  being  extremely  pretty. 

Cut  Roses  from  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross 
and  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  made  quite  an  exhibi- 
tion in  themselves,  and  were  much  appreciated  ;  and 
scarcely  less  so  the  large  gatherings  of  hardy  flowers 
from  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  Messrs.  Barr,  of 
Covent  Garden,  and  Messrs.  Paul  from  their  Brox- 
bourne  Nursery.  All  three  collections  were  good, 
but  they  did  not  differ  much  as  regards  the  material 
of  which  they  were  composed.  Lilies  were  prominent 
in  .all,  and  Mr.  Ware's  group  was  especially  note- 
worthy for  the  stately  spikes  of  such  noble  Lilies  as 
L.  longiflorum,  pardalinum,  Humboldt!,  testaceum  and 
candidum;  while  Messrs.  Paul  had  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  that  darkest  of  all  LUies,  the  Dalmatian  form 
of  L.  Mart.agon,  kn<iwn  as  L.  dalmaticum.  The 
Eryngiums,  or  Sea  Hollies,  in  the  Tottenham  collec- 
tion were  also  a  noteworthy  feature,  there  being  large 
masses,  two  or  three  yards  square  in  fact  of  H.  gigan- 
teum,  whose  spring  flower-heads  looked  more  like 
electrotyped  silver  than  real  flowers,  and  also  of  E. 
amethystinum,  which  is,  perhaps  the  best  of  all, 
because  it  is  brightest :  the  flower-heads  and  also  the 
stems  shine  like  burnished  steel.  The  Iceland  Poppies 
both  in  Mr.  Ware's  group  and  also^  in  that  from 
Messrs.  Barr  were  charming,  for  nothing  could  well 
surpass  in  beauty  the  glowing  hues  of  these  cup  like 
flowers,  bright  orange  scarlet  and  lemon-yellow,  and 
also  snow-white.  There  were  a  host  of  interesting 
and  beautiful  bulbous  plants  to  be  seen  in  Messrs. 
Barr's  group,  while  the  numbers  of  first-rate  hardy 
flowers  were  as  numerous  and  well-grown  as  they 
have  been  on  previous  occasions,  although  there  are 
still  not  a  few  weeds  among  the  so-called  border 
flowers  which  should  not  be  exhibited. 

The  Carnation  Show. 
Without  doubt  flaked  and  bizarre  Carnations  and 
the  edged  Picotees  are  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  all  the  most  noticeable  blooms 
shown  were  grown  under  glass;  thus  these  are  seen 
uiuler  auspices  very  diverse  from  those  grown  as 
ordinary  border  plants.  That  the  greater  size  and 
exceeding  refinement  found  in  these  exhibition  flowers 
repay  for  the  additional  trouble  taken  in  their  culti- 
vation there  can  be  little  doubt.  Still,  it  is  well  all 
who  have  admired  these  in  their  stands  and  paper- 
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collars,  after  they  have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  dresser,  should  understand  that  blooms  as  pre- 
sented in  the  interesting  coUectious  shown  hy  Messrs. 
Veitch,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  and  Messrs.  Hooper 
are  just  what  open-air  culture  produces,  and  not  those 
delicately-refined  blooms.  Shown  in  the  competitive 
classes,  one  thing  was  exceedingly  noticeable  in  the 
competitions,  and  it  was  one  to  be  regretted.  It  was 
that  only  two  exhibitors,  Messrs.  C  Turner,  of 
Slough,  and  Douglas,  of  Ilford,  succeed  in  producing 
first  class  flowers,  all  the  rest  being  but  very  third- 
rate.  As  a  result,  when  the  blooms  of  the.-e  growers 
are  seen,  all  further  interest  in  the  competitions  pass 
away.  Were  these  removed  the  show  would  be  infe- 
rior indeed,  but  being  present  they  did  but  emphasise 
the  wide  difference  there  is  between  high-class  and 
mediocre  culture. 

Show  Carnations. — The  class  for  twenty-four 
blooms  brought  five  collections,  in  which  Messrs. 
Turner  and  Douglas  were,  of  course,  invincible. 
Amongst  the  best  blooms  staged  were  Rob  Riy, 
James  Douglas,  Miss  E.  Wemyss,  Mr.  H  Cannell, 
A.  K.  Mayor,  Matador,  C'orisande,  Tim  Eittorn, 
l>iana,  and  Felicity.  Mr.  Turner's  blooms  were  e.x- 
ceptionally  fine,  and  those  of  Mr.  Douglas  hardly  less 
BO.  In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  open  only 
to  amateurs,  Mr.  Douolas  was  first  with  superb 
iJowers,  whilst  the  Ipswich  grower  w  ho  followed  was  in 
fairly  good  form.  Amongst  the  good  blooms  shown 
were  Sarah  Payne,  John  Hunt,  Arthur  Medhurst, 
Thalia,  and  Squire  Walker.  That  there  were  no  le.ss 
than  a  dozen  lots  of  six  blooms  staged  shows  that 
many  small  fanciers  have  entered  the  lists,  the  best 
of  these  being  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Earley.  Exceedingly 
fine  was  the  competition  in  the  single  bloom  classes, 
some  twenty  blooms  probably  being  shown  in 
each.  As  these  give  the  various  flowers  in  their 
sections,  they  present,  perhaps,  most  interest.  Scui^d 
Ihai-TiS  came  first,  Robert  Lord  being  placed  first  and 
second  ;  Arthur  Medhurst,  third  ;  Master  Stanley, 
fourth;  and  George,  fifth.  In  crimson  hizan-eii,  Dae 
d  Aumale  was  first ;  Rifleman,  second  ;  Merry  weather 
and  Master  Bob,  third  and  fourth.  In  j:iiil  hlzarres, 
Sirah    Pajne    came    first   and    second  ;    ITnexpected 

tglas),  third  ;  Squire  Llewellyn,  fourth.  I'lir/i/r 
produced,  first.  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  then 
e  Meynell ;  Sarah  Payne  here  sported  to  a  flake  ; 
ing  Lad  and  Major  Gane  in  this  order.  Scarhl 
were  represented  by  Matador,  Hy.  Cannell, 
Sportsman,  Figaro,  and  a  seedling.  In  rose  fuhs, 
Rob  Roy,  almost  scarlet,  was  firsthand  second  ';  Tim 
Robbin,  third  ;  Diana,  fourth  ;  and  Thalis,  fifth. 

PicoTEES. — So  good  were  the  two  collections  of 
two  dozen  blooms  staged  that  the  judges  placed  them 
equal  first,  although  to  the  ordinary  observer  the 
blooms  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  seemed  the  best,  and 
certainly  the  finest.  Amongst  those  specially  good 
were  J.  B.  Royal,  Her  Majesty,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Brunette,  Miss  A.  Chancellor,  and  Constance,  heavy 
e  Iges  ;  and  Liddingston's  Favourite,  Mrs.  Payne, 
Orlando,  Clar.i  Pensjn,  .Tuliette,  and  Mrs.  Gorton, 
light  edges.  There  were  nine  boxes  of  twelve  blooms  ; 
Mr.  Douglas  being  here  to  the  fore  with  some  lovely 
flowers.  Specially  good  were  Alice,  light  purple 
edge  ;  Mrs.  Payne,  light  rose  ;  Her  Majesty,  light 
purple  :  Favourite,  light  rose ;  John  Smith,  heavy 
crimson  ;  Muriel,  heavy  purple  ;  and  Constance, 
heavy  rose.  There  were  thirteen  lots  of  six  blooms 
staged,  fairly  clean,  pleasing  flowers  from  amateurs. 
Singles  were  in  great  quantity,  and  came  a?  follows  : 
Of  hcai-i/  algal  reds  were  Henry,  first  and  second  ; 
Prince  of  Wales,  third  and  fifth  ;  and  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
fourth.  Purples  were  represented  by  Muriel,  first 
and  stcocd;  Miss  A.  Chancellor,  third;  Zerlina, 
fourth  and  fifth.  Hoses  found  the  best  in  Mrs. 
Payne,  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  ;  and  Edith 
Dombrain,  fourth.  Of  liijJit  cdijcs  the  best  reds  were 
Mrs.  Gorton,  first  and  second  ;  and  Mrs.  Williamson, 
third  and  foutth.  Of  purples,  Juliette  came  first 
and  second  ;  Her  Majesty,  third  ;  Nymph,  fourth  ; 
and  Pride  of  Leyton,  fifth.  Finally,  of  ro;cs, 
Liddingston's  Favourite  took  all  the  prizes.  A 
class  for  i/ellow  e/roiirwh  gave  Agnes  C'handler 
and  Prince  of  Orange  as  best  blooms.  ,S'i7/  and 
fancy  Carnations,  seemtd  to  attract  attention 
because  of  their  greater  variations  of  colour  and 
markings,  and  even  here  the  two  premier  exhibitors 


took  the  chief  prizes.  Very  beautiful  were  Ripb 
Roj',  Sybil,  Dan  Godfrey,  and  Mary  Morris,  rose 
selfs  ;  M.agog,  purple  self ;  W.  P.  Milner,  and  the 
Governor,  white  ;  Edith,  yelh.w;  and  of  edged  flaked 
flowers.  Prince  of  Orange  and  Guardsman  were  excel- 
lent. There  were  five  lots  of  these  and  eleven  of  six 
blooms,  a  very  good  class.  Yellow  ejround  Picotces 
had  a  special  class  for  twelve  bloonjs,  Mr,  Douglas 
having,  in  Annie  Douglas  and  other  renowned  seed- 
lings, some  singularly  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr, 
Turner  in  Prince  of  Orange,  Princess  Beatrice,  Janira, 
Thomas  Pye  and  others  was  hardly  less  meritorious. 
The  prizes  for  nine  pot  plants,  eight  Carnatioi.s  and 
Picotees,  fell  to  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Turner,  the 
flowers  being  shown  in  deference  to  public  opinion, 
without  the  absurd  paper  collars,  once  so  favoured. 
Mr.  Turner  also  staged  a  collection  of  plants,  amongst 
which  that  fine  Clove  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  was 
finely  flowered.  First-class  certificates  were  awarde:! 
by  the  judges  to  Picotee  PoUie  Brazd,  shown  by  Mr. 
Anstiss,  having  a  heavy  purple  edge.  Also  to  Ann'.e 
Diiuglas,  yello^v  ground,  heavily  varied  with  rose  ; 
sliown  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  for  dark  crimson  self  Carnation,  General 
Stewart,  very  fine  and  free.  The  premier  Ceirneition 
in  the  show  was  Rob  Roy,  scarlet  flake,  from  Mr. 
Turner's  twenty-four  stand,  and  the  same  exhibitor  had 
the  p  imier  Picotee  in  Mrs.  Payne,  in  his  stmd  of 
twenly-four  blooms. 

Other  displays  of  Carnations  were  made  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  who  showed  in  boxes  about  luO  bunches, 
each  of  from  seven  to  nine  blojms  in  sorts,  setup  with 
foliage  or  grass.  The  tffcct  was  admirable,  and 
excited  great  attention.  The  sorts  comprised  of 
whites  W.  P.  Milner,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Ghost,  and 
Comte  de  Chambord,  whites ;  Mrs.  Donaldson,  Rose 
Perfection,  and  Mary  Morris,  roses;  Pride  of  Pens- 
hurst,  Florence,  and  Mrs.  Davey,  yellows;  H'*lman 
Hunt,  Guiding  Star,  Victorine,  and  Coroner,  scarlets; 
Old  Clove  and  General  Stewart,  crimsoas;  Cara 
Roma  and  Beauty  of  Foxhall,  purplts;  and  of 
Pictotees  and  fancies,  Triumphans,  Meyerbeer,  Saihtr 
Gordon,  Lady  Armstrong,  Endymion,  and  S  r  B. 
Seymour  were  all  good.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  S  »ns 
showed  about  300  flowers  in  the  usual  way  in  boxes, 
and  in  wondrous  variety.  A  lovely  kind  was  Countess 
of  EUesmere,  white  ground,  hea\ily  speckled  with 
reddish-purple.  Also  fine  were  General  Stewart, 
Royal  Purple,  Pride  of  Penshurst,  Field  Marshal, 
Magnum  Bjnuro,  Constance,  Brilliant,  Miss  Marianne 
North,  &c.  Mes.srs.  Hooper,  of  Ccveut  Garden, 
had  a  good  collection  of  self  and  fancy  flowers.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Smyth,  Drury  Lane,  showed  H.  G.  Smyth,  a 
crimson  Clove,  rather  rough  in  petal,  and  Mr.  H. 
Cannell,  Swanley,  had  Pride  of  Penshurst,  the  best  of 
the  yellow  selfs. 

Certificated  varieties. — The  following  three  new 
sorts  were  awarded  first-class  certificates ;  Carnatiou 
General  Stewart,  a  Clove  variety  with  large  deep 
crimson  flcwers,  from  Messrs.  Veitch  ;  Picotee  Annie 
Douglas,  a  yellow  ground  flower  with  roie-pink 
eriged  petals,  from  Mr.  Douglas  ;  and  Picotee  Pollie 
Brazil,  a  heavy  purple  edged  flower,  perfect  in  size 
and  form,  shown  by  Mr.  Anstiss,  who  was  a's  j  awarded 
a  first  prize  as  a  seedling. 

Fruit  committee. — There  were  a  few  seedling 
Melons  and  other  exhibits  placed  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  they  were  passed  over.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  interesting  exhibit  in  the  fruit  way  was 
a  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  and  gathereel 
fruits  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth. 
Siie-cially  must  the  C'herries,  which  were  so  superbly 
finished  and  coloured,  have  tempted  sorely  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  gazed  upon  them  during 
the  day.  Of  trees  in  pots,  specially  attractive  was 
an  8-feet  high  Black  Hawk  Cherry  laden  with  in- 
tensely black  fruit.  Bigarreau  Gros  Ceeuret  made  a 
fine  standard  heavily  fruited,  and  other  kinds  in 
smaller  trees  were  full  of  fruit.  Gordoni  and  Nec- 
tarine Peaches  were  finely  fruited,  and  Granel  Duke 
auel  Monarch  Pluuis,  each  carrying  about  twenty-five 
fruits  just  colouring,  were  fine  samples.  Some  Pears 
were  fruiting  admirably  also.  Of  dishes  of  fiuits 
very  fine  samples  of  Sea  Eagle  and  Nectarine  Peaches 
were  presented  :  also  some  Early  Louise,  a  smaller- 
fruited  soit.  Cherries  were  grandly  represented  by 
s.ich  bbick  kinds  as   Early  Rivers,  which  had  been 


rijie  a  month  ;  Geaute  de  Hedelfingen,  which  would 
hang  f(U-  a  month  longer  if  needed  ;  Turkey  Black 
Heart,  Late  Black,  and  Bedford  Prolific,  &c. ;  and 
of  lighter  hued  kinds  Emperor  Frane;ois,  Bigarreau 
Monstreuse  de  Mozel,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and 
Ijudwig's  Bigarreau.  A  silver  medal  was  deservedly 
awarded  t )  this  fine  exhibit. 

Special  Prizes  for  Vegetable?. 

Messrs.  Carter,  of  High  Holborn,  offered  prizes  for 
twelve  pods  of  their  Leviathan  Bean,  eight  dishes 
being  entered.  Generally,  the  samples  were  rather 
browned  and  hartlly  up  to  the  usual  standard,  the 
blest  coming  from  Amersham  anel  Penn,  both  in 
Bucks;  they  were  about  10  inches  in  length,  and 
each  contained  seven  b  ans — rather  few  for  such  pod.s. 
Five  collections  of  Lettuces  were  placed  in  competi- 
tion, the  sorts  re([uired  being  Giant  White  Cos, 
Longstander,  one  of  the  erect  French  curled  sorts  ; 
and  All  the  Year  Round,  Avhite  Cabbage  kind. 
The  first  and  last  generally  were  good,  but  the 
curled  kind  was  poor,  lacking  heart.  For  the  best 
three  specimens  of  Carter's  Heartwell  Cabbage 
shown  it  would  seem  as  if  the  class  permitted  a  wide 
latitude,  as  the  fine  samples  which  Mr.  Osman  took 
first  place  with  might  have  passed  for  Imperial  or 
any  other  good  old  kind.  Unless  vegetables  claimed 
to  be  seedsmen's  specialities  have  some  very  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  it  is  evident  that  offering 
[irizes  for  them  may  lead  to  curious  results, 

Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  offered  prizes  for 
their  First  Crop  Cauliflower,  but  for  a  kind  bearing 
such  a  designation  the  end  of  July  is  very  late,  as 
first-crop  kinds  should  bs  in  a  month  earlier.  Five  lots 
were  shown,  every  one  of  which,  for  all  one  could  tell, 
might  have  been  Early  London,  the  best,  very  neat 
sample,  7  inches  over,  Kioming  from  Mr,  Beckett,  of 
Penn,  and  the  next  Ijest  came  from  Esher.  Prizes 
for  six  dishes  of  Peas  were  to  include  Duke  of 
Albany,  a  long  green  pointed  pod,  much  like  Tele- 
graph, but  rather  darker,  and  Sutton's  Satisfaction,  a 
pale  green  blunt-shaped  pod,  something  after  the 
British  Queen  form  ;  seven  collections  were  staged, 
neirly  all  ve  y  fine  indeed,  the  best  coming  from 
Boston,  tlic  Messrs.  Marriott,  father  and  son,  taking 
first  anel  second  prizes,  with  fine  samples.  It  was 
noticeable  that  on  both  th>  se  collections  the  labels 
were  in  the  same  handwriting.  Natur.ally,  such  a 
fact  calls  for  explanation.  Of  other  kinds  shown 
were  Triumjih,  Progre.'^s,  1'elegraph,  Telephone,  Stra- 
tagem, Reading  Giant,  Pjiele  of  the  Market,  anel 
Progress.  There  were  nine  lots  of  Cabbages  staged 
in  the  class  for  Lettuces  All  He.art  and  Little  Gem, 
the  kinds  varying  in  character  decidedly  in  some  of 
the  collections.  0  Idly  enough,  the  best  came  from 
a  place  long  associated  in  name  with  the  Cabbage, 
Enfield,  the  .'amples  being  fresh  auel  solid.  Only  two 
lots  of  Messrs.  Webb's  Chancellor  Pea  were  staged 
for  prizes  offered  by  that  firm. 

A  list  of  awards  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

New  Peas  cERTiFic.iTEn. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetablecommittee  held  atChiswickrecently, 
the  collection  of  Peas  growing  in  the  garden  was  ex- 
amined, and  first-class  certificates  awarded  to  the 
fe>llowing :  Feime  (Eckford). — A  green  wrinkled 
Marrow,  with  large  deep  green  well-filled  pods ; 
height  5  feet.  Empress  (Eckford). — White  wrinklecl 
Marrow,  well-filled  large  broad  pods,  vigorous  grower ; 
height  5  feet.  Seedlinej  A'o.  16  (Wildsmith).— Wi.ite 
wrinkled  Marrow,  -verv'  long  pods,  strong  grower, 
good  cropper  ;  height  i  feet.  President  (jarfield 
(Veitch). — While  wrinkled,  large  well-filled  pods, 
heavy  cropper ;  height  3.V  feet.  Scedliny  unnamed 
(Sharpe). — A  dwarf  wrinkled  blue  Marrow. 


Names  of  plants.— ir.  R.—\,  Heuchoni  Rlcbardsoni 
2,  out  of  flower,  but  apparently  a  Hydrophyllum  ;  3,  Ligu- 
laria  macropli,vlIa  ;  4,  Geranium  praten?e;  5,  Psor.ilei  orbi- 
cularis.  /.    /'iv//f/:.— Apparently  Cymbidiiim    hltifolinm, 

but  we  cannot  be  cert.ain  without  seeing  the  leaves,  which,  in 
this  species,  are  distinct.     The  Gongora  seems  to  be  G.  por- 

tentos.a,  and  the  bulbous  pl.ant  is  Crinum  ornatum E.  C. 

— Bou^ainvillca  glabr.a, /i,  F.  C. — 1,  Senecio  Jacobaea  ;  2, 

Scabins.i  arvensis  ;  :i,  Hypericum  hirsutum  ;  4,  Gymnadenia 

conopsea Fastjw;. — 1,  Syringa  persica  ;  2,  t^.    Emodi ;  ;i, 

Deutzii  sc  lb- a.     Please  send  others  again  ;  larger  specimens. 

A.  A'.— Bal-^.amita  grandiflora. T.  M.  B.  0.— Wo  do  not 

know  the  Pea,  biit  it  was  much  withered. 


July  31,  1886.] 


THE    GARDEN. 


Ill 


Woods  &  forests. 

THINNIMG  PLANTATIONS. 
I  HAVE  just  been  looking  over  some  notes,  taken 
at  (lillei-ent  times  on  this  subject,  and  relating  to 
forest  trees  of  all  kinJs,  and  the  following  facts 
appear  to  be  const.int  :  1st,  that  untbinned 
plantations — no  matter  how  thickly  planted  at 
the  outset — do  produce  a  crop  of  good  trees,  al- 
though many  of  the  weaklings  are  crushed  out 
in  the  struggle  ;  2nd,  that  a  greater  number  of 
trees  are  produced  to  the  acre  than  are  produced 
in  plantations  thinned  artificially  ;  3rd,  that  the 
trees  are  invariably  straighter  and  cleaner  than 
pruned  trees  are  ;  and  4th,  that  the  cost  of  cul- 
ture is  almost  nil,  comparatively.  One  need  not 
object  to  thinning,  but  it  should  only  be  resorted 
to  to  clear  out  such  trees  as  have  become  smothered 
by  the  others  and  about  to  succumb  before  they 
become  useless.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  timber  trees  should  be  left  so  thin  in  the 
young  stage  that  the  extremities  of  their  bottom 
branches  should  only  meet  and  no  more  ;  if  only 
the  top  is  left  free  it  is  sufficient.  Treated  thus, 
the  lower  branches  decay  at  an  early  age,  leaving 
no  trace  or  wounds  behind  them  such  aj  are  left 
from  pruned  snags  or  branches  broken  oti'  after 
they  have  attained  a  large  size.  We  could  show 
fine  Larches,  perhaps  eighty  years  of  age,  with 
probably  about  as  many  feet  in  them  that  have 
never  been  permitted  more  development  than  a 
small  top,  and  which  have  no  trace  of  branches 
on  their  trunks,  which  are  clean  and  straight. 
Other  trees  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way 
under  simil  ir  circumstances.  Another  matter 
bearing  on  this  subject  is  the  fact  that  all  trees 
grow  lastest  and  straightest  in  ravines  from  the 
same  causes,  and  the  more  we  see  the  more  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  in  every  case  better  to 
plant  precipitous  ravines  and  sides  of  valleys 
tlian  bleak  hillsides  and  tops,  which,  except 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  climate, 
produce  stunted  trees. 

This  question  of  planting,  thinning,  and  cul- 
ture lies  at  the  foundation  of  arboriculture  in 
this  country,  for,  unless  we  can  compete  with 
foreign  importation,  we  shall  have  to  give  up  the 
contest.  Tlie  Sttviditnl,  writing  a  few  days  ago 
on  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Forestry,  takes  a  practical  view  of  the  subject, 
and  the  view  wdiich  those  who  will  have  to  spend 
the  money  will  probably  take  also.  The  writer 
of  the  article  in  que.stion  says — 

Trees,  all  must  agree,  e-xercise  a  btneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  climate.  Ihit  they  impart  a  peculiar 
beauty  to  the  landscape  is  equally  undeniable.  But 
most  of  the  witnesses  admit  that  it  requires  the  long- 
enduring  faith  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  plant  a  woodLand 
which  cannot  be  cut  under  furty  or  fifty  years,  and 
which  even  then  may  have  to  compete  at  losing  rates 
witii  the  cheaper  produce  of  the  primaeval  woods  of 
America,  llussia,  Scandinavia,  or  the  colonies.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  there  are  some  2,000,000 
of  acres  in  Ireland  capable  of  being  advantageously 
planted,  and  tluat  uf  the  11,000  square  miles  of  waste 
land  in  Great  Biitain,  about  one-half  is  available  for 
forests.  This,  however,  means  that  the  present  gene- 
ration must  plant  without  the  hope  of  reaping  ;  and 
in  any  case  the  di.arness  of  the  soil  and  til's  higher 
cost  of  labour  in  these  islands  compared  with  most 
other  coUDtries  would  render  the  profits  to  be  earned 
from  this  investment  extremely  problematical.  In 
the  first  place,  making  no  allowance  for  the  value  of 
the  ground,  on  the  plea  that  the  young  growth 
might  be  used  for  game  coverts  or  other  purposes, 
the  lost  interest  of  the  money  expended  in  planting 
20,000  square  miles,  accumulating  for  forty  or  fiftj' 
years,  must  be  added  to  the  principal,  and  distributed 
over  every  acre  of  timber  ready  for  the  market  at 
the  end  of  the  period.  This  will,  of  course,  add 
very  appreciably  to  the  cost  of  the  trees.  Then  the 
care  with  which  such  an  area  of  tender  timber  must 


be  looked  after  during  a  lifetime  neces-^itates  the 
payment  of  foresters  and  other  guardians  ;  so  tliat, 
even  allowing  that  the  price  of  deals  will  be  higher 
in  102tj  than  they  are  in  1SS6,  it  is  open  to  doubt 
how  far  it  will  be  possible  for  the  English  artificially- 
grown  timber  crop  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
that  either  cultivated  in  the  wild  lands  of  the  New 
World,  or  hewn  from  the  still  untouched  forests  which 
cost  man  nothing  to  plant  or  to  maintain. 

Forest  experts  from  India,  writers  of  theoretical 
works  on  forestry,  and  teachers  who  regard  the  sub- 
ject purely  from  the  academic  point  of  view  are,  no 
doubt,  shocked  at  the  apathy  displayed  as  to  arbori- 
culture. But  the  landowner,  who  has  to  make  his 
books  balance,  is  apt  to  prove  a  very  Gallio  when 
trees  are  advocated  as  the  salvation  of  the  British 
farmer. 

The  {Standard,  in  an  editorial  apparently  written 
by  one  conversant  with  the  matter,  does  not  think 
a  special  school  of  forestry  in  England  likely  or 
necessary,  and  that  it  could  only  be  established 
at  a  cost  out  of  proportion  to  its  value.  The 
main  thing  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  landowners  are  averse  to  laying  out  money 
on  woods  without  some  prospect  of  return,  and 
it  is  therefore  desirable  to  show  how  the  cost  of 
culture  can  be  lessened,  and  one  way  of  doing 
this  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  plant  more  extensively 
suitable  trees  in  suitable  places,  and  spend  less 
on  culture  in  the  period  between  planting  and 
felling.  It  does  not  cost  very  much  to  plant 
ground  thickly  with  young  trees,  and  vast  tracts 
are  now  planted  by  contract  at  a  small  sum  per 
acre.  Those  who  have  timber  of  mature  age 
sliould  send  all  to  the  market  that  can  be  spared 
without  denuding  their  estates  and  should  plant 
in  ])roportion,  and  in  this  way  they  can  have  an 
interest  in  planting  for  tlieLr  heirs,  whoever  they 
may  be.  York.shirem.\n. 


THE  STAG'S-HORN  SUMACH. 

(RHUS   TYPHIXA. ) 

This  distinct  and  highly  ornamental  shrub  is  of 
tree-like  growtli,  and  is  especially  suitable  for 
planting  as  a  single  specimen  or  among  lower 
growing  slu-ubs.  Besides  being  ornamental,  it  is 
a  useful  one,  according  to  a  pamphlet  by  H.  B 
Small  on  the  forest  products  of  Canada.  It 
appears  tliat  the  Sumach  is  of  considerable 
economic  value.  In  Mr.  Small's  pamphlet  he 
states  that  "the  Sumach  (Rhus  typhina)  is  not  a 
tree,  but  only  a  shrub  with  wood  orange-coloured, 
aromatic,  and  brittle.  It  grows  on  dry,  rocky, 
gravelly  knolls  and  in  barren  sj^ots  where  nothing 
else  flourishes." 

The  principal  uses  of  Sumach  are  for  colouring 
and  tanning,  the  latter  more  especially  for  light- 
coloured  leather.  It  is  also  used  in  dyeing  and 
calico  printing,  as  it  yields  with  different  mordants 
a  great  variety  of  tints.  The  collection  and 
preparation  of  tlie  leaves  have  assumed  large  pro- 
portions in  Virginia  and  the  middle  States,  espe- 
cially since  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  So  abundant 
is  the  Sumach,  that  there  is  no  need  of  its  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  largely  imported  from  Sicily,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  own  growth  should 
not  be  used  with  the  same  results,  the  more  so  as 
the  American  Sumach  contains  1.5  to  20  per  cent, 
more  tannin  than  Sicilian. 

The  necessary  buildings,  macliinery,  and  appur- 
tenances for  preparing  annually  4(11)  tons  would 
cost,  perhaps,  £2000.  The  following  direc- 
tions for  gathering  will  be  found  to  embrace  all 
the  essentials  necessary.  Sumach  should  not  be 
gathered  before  the  leaf  is  properly  matured, 
which  is  generally  about  the  middle  of  July,  from 
which  time  it  may  be  gathered  till  the  first  frost. 
It  may  be  wilted  in  the  sun,  but  must  be  cured 
under  cover,  and  not  allowed  to  be  burnt  by  the 
sun  or  to  get  wet,  or  to  be  placed  in  such  large 
quantities  as  to  heat  in  curing,  either  of  which 
destroys  its  strength  and  colour,  and  renders  it 
worthless.  It  is  better  to  cure  it  upon  an  open 
floor  in  order  to  let  the  air  pass  underneath.     It 


should  be  gathered  four  weeks  before  it  is  ready 
for  market,  as  not  only  the  leaf  must  be  perfectly 
dry,  but  the  stem  also.  All  the  sap  must  be  dried 
out,  and  it  should  never  be  delivered  in  damp  wea- 
ther, as  it  naturally  draws  the  dampness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  cannot  be  repacked  till  thoroughly 
dried  out.  The  leaves  must  be  of  the  same  bright 
green  colour  when  cured  as  w  lien  taken  from  the 
bush  and  must  not  be  dark  or  smell  musty.  If  any 
other  kind  of  leaves  or  sand  or  dirt  are  found 
among  it,  it  will  be  injured  as  a  commercial  com- 
modity. No  portion  of  the  stalk  or  any  berries 
should  be  left  in  it.  The  leaf  is  what  is  wanted, 
but  to  facUitate  the  gathering,  the  little  twigs 
upon  which  the  leaves  grow  should  be  cut  oil, 
all  of  w  hicli  will  be  marketable  when  cured  accord- 
ing to  the  above  directions.  Stripping  off  the 
leaves  is  apt  to  kUl  the  stalk;  therefore,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  better  crop  the  next  season,  it  is  best 
to  cut  down  the  old  stalk,  and  the  roots  will 
spring  up  better  than  ever.  A. 


CULTURE  OF  OSIERS  FOR  PROFIT. 
With  a  steady  demand  at  fair  prices  Osiers  for 
basket-making  forms  a  very  good  speculation, 
and  so  long  as  baskets  are  made,  there  will  ever 
be  a  demand.  Good  sorts,  such  as  the  Golden, 
Brown  Spaniard,  Sussex  New  Kind,  and  other 
favourite  kinds  of  English  growth  will  always 
realise  a  good  price,  and  after  paying  rent,  labour, 
and  a  share  of  the  cost  of  laying  down,  there 
remains  a  very  fair  profit  on  all  suitable  land. 
Say  the  first  cost  of  laying  down  is  i'30,  and  the 
beds  only  to  last  ten  years— as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  last  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years— and  the 
cost  of  rent  and  labour  is  another  £(5  per  year, 
or  say  a  total  of  £10  per  year  for  ten  years,  it 
must  be  a  very  poor  crop,  indeed,  that  will  not 
give  a  net  profit  of  £10  per  year.  Even  if  only 
eighty  bolts  per  acre  are  produced,  these  at  5s.  per 
bolt  would  produce  £20,  and  I  have  known  tins 
(juantily  obtained  off  half  an  acre.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  good 
kinds  must  be  grown,  and  these  must  be  kinds 
that  are  well  known  in  the  basket-making  trade, 
and  the  rods  should  be  sorted  into  at  least  three 
sizes,  small,  middle,  and  great.  Rods  that  are 
crooked  in  growth,  or  brittle,  or  what  are  termed 
"buz"  topped,  i.e.,  bushy,  are  not  those  which 
produce  good  prices,  and  therefore  the  aim 
should  be  to  have  the  very  best  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  useless  to  grow  a  quality  ol  rod 
that  is  so  brittle  that  it  snaps  off  every  time  the 
basket  maker  bends  it,  as  such  stuff  will  not  pay 
because  the  market  is  flooded  with  it,  and  it  can 
be  had  at  almost  any  price  ;  neither  do  unsorted 
rods  pay,  because  plenty  of  that  class  of  produce 
can  be  had  from  abroad,  where  both  land  and 
labour  is  much  cheaper  than  in  England.  To 
get  the  best  return,  the  best  materials  only  should 
be  produced,  and  these,  of  course,  require  some 
care  in  both  cultivation  and  selection.  To  grow 
brittle  stuff'  for  the  charcoal- makers— AVi  How 
charcoal  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
— is  also  a  poor  speculation,  as  the  price  to  lie 
obtained  for  rods  of  five  or  six  years'  growth  is 
very  small,  and  more  particularly  so  if  it  has  to 
be  carted  for  any  great  distance,  as  this  has  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  purchaser, 
who  naturally  gives  less  for  material  w^hich  carries 
a  deal  of  subsidiary  expenses  than  for  that  which 
is  free  from  them. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. 

This  is  of  great  importance  in  this  work,  and 
unless  it  is  done  well  profit  will  be  out  of  the 
question.  The  first  thmg  necessary  is  to  trench 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  18  inches,  re- 
moving all  Couch  Grass,  Docks,  Dandelions,  and 
similar  destructive  weeds.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  to  remove  every  piece  of  wild  Con- 
volvulus,  commonlv   called   Bindweed,   as    this 
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causes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  where  present- 
After  the  whole  of  the  ground  is  trenched,  it 
should  be  well  harrowed  over,  and  a  crop  of 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  or  other  summer  plant  should 
be  taken  where  possible.  I  prefer  Potatoes,  as 
the  ground  can  be  cleaned  of  Couch  Grass, 
Bindweed,  &c.,  during  the  time  the  Potatoes  are 
growing,  and  if  the  whole  of  the  ground  is 
lorked  over  when  digging  the  Potatoes  it  wiU  be 
ready  for  the  sets.  To  have  a  good  start  the 
soil  should  be  in  a  sweet  and  sound  condition, 
and  as  a  nde  this  is  best  done  by  taking  off  a 
crop  before  planting  with  Osiers.  On  land 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  it  should  be  broken 
to  the  full  depth,  and  if  possiblel  be  kept  clean 
for  a  year,  or  it  may  be  planted  at  once,  but 
for  a  really  good  start  uotliing  beats  getting  the 
ground  into  good  tilth.  In  many  places  it  is 
the  custom  to  trench  and  plant  as  the  work 
proceeds,  and  in  most  cases  this  is  a  matter  of 
good  policy  owing  to  the  state  of  the  soil,  as 
where  it  is  very  wet  it  would  get  very  much  con- 
solidated if  it  was  much  trampled  on,  and  as 
planting  should  be  done  between  the  end  of 
October  and  the  end  of  Marcli,  unless  the  season 
is  very  backward,  the  state  of  the  soil  is  a  matter 
of  serious  moment.  The  wetter  the  soil,  the 
later  should  the  planting  be  done,  and  on  eyots 
on  rivers  subject  to  Hoods  the  trenching  should 
))e  put  off  tUl  rather  late,  so  that  the  washing 
away  of  the  earth  may  be  prevented. 

Sets  or  cuttings  should  be  from  15  inches  to 
1 S  inches  long,  and  should  be  made  from  well 
ripened  rods  of  one  year's  growth,  the  straightest 
and  best  being  selected  for  the  purpose.  The 
18  inches  or  so  at  the  top  of  the  rod  is  rarely 
of  use  for  planting  and  .should  be  cast  aside, 
and  in  making  the  rest  into  cuttings  care  should 
be  taken  that  there  are  tliree  or  four  prominent 
buds  on  the  top  end  if  possible,  as  such  cuttings 
make  the  best  growth.  The  sets  should  always 
be  made  from  fi'om  what  are  technically  termed 
"  great,"  or  "  small  great,"  rods,  and  should  be 
straight  if  such  can  possibly  bo  managed. 

Planting. 
The  sets  should  be  planted  at  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  more,  according  to  their  length,  leaving 
about  3  inches  or  4  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  which  will  form  the  stools  from  which 
the  rods  grow  in  future  years.  For  the  greatest 
convenience  in  the  after  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
the  cuttings  should  be  planted  in  straight  rows, 
and  if  these  can  be  arranged  to  run  from  north 
to  south  so  much  the  better,  as  then  each  side  of 
the  stool  will  produce  rods  of  equal  quality.  The 
rows  should  be  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  asunder 
according  to  the  soil,  as  on  very  rich  loams  less 
distance  is  needed  than  on  poor  sandy  soils  of  a 
hungry  nature,  but  as  a  general  rule  30  inches 
is  a  good  distance  generally.  The  sets  should  be 
from  15  inches  to  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
for  the  same  reason,  as  on  rich  soils,  if  too  wide 
apart,  the  rods  will  be  too  large  and  bushy,  while 
if  too  close  together  on  poor  soils,  they  will  be 
too  small  to  be  of  much  market  value.  The 
number  of  sets  required  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground 
varies  from  20,000  to  24,000,  and  the  price  varies 
from  10s.  to  12s.  per  thousand.  The  sorts  which 
the  basket-maker  technically  terms  "trustworthy  " 
are  those  to  be  chosen  for  profitable  cultivation, 
and  where  good  tough  sorts  are  locally  grown, 
the  sets  can  be  had  from  the  local  growers.  A 
good  basket-rod  is  one  that  will  work  without 
breaking,  and  which  will,  when  green,  twist  from 
end  to  end  witlmut  snapping  off.  Good  kinds 
are  the  Golden,  Brown  Spaniard,  White  Osier, 
Plum,  Long-skinned,  and  Susse.Y  New  Kind,  as 
they  are  called  by  basket-makers,  and  for  these 
when  sorted  there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Where 
the  Golden  grows  well  it  is  very  profitable,  as 


the  small  rods,  which  are  of  but  little  value  in 
other  kinds,  are  largely  used  liy  market  gar- 
deners for  bunching  purposes.  By  using  the  sets 
from  tlie  best  sorts,  the  most  profitable  results 
are  to  be  obtained;  imleed,  a  judicious  selection 
of  novelties  is  one  of  the  first  considerations  in 
Osier  growing. 

After  Cultivation. 
This  consists  chiefly  in  keeping  the  rods  and 
ground  clean,  and  to  do  this  both  hoeing  and  hand 
weeding  will  have  to  be  done,  and  particularly 
where  Bindweed  is  in  the  soil.  For  the  first  year, 
when  liut  little  growth  is  made  by  the  sets,  keep- 
ing the  surface  well  hoed  to  destroy  annual  weeds 
is  of  great  importance,  as  there  is  then  great 
facility  for  the  work,  and  if  hoed  over  with  ordi- 
nary turnip  hoes  half  a  dozen  times,  the  expense 
will  not  lie  lost,  for  the  simple  reason  that  by  pre- 
venting the  weeds  from  seeding,  future  crops  will 
be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  quite  prevented. 
Hand  weeding  around  the  sets  must  bo  persisted 
in  where  Bindweed  or  other  climbing  weeds  exist, 
as  these  spoil  the  rods  when  allowed  to  run  up 
them,  besides  causing  a  deal  of  extra  trouble 
and  expense  in  cleaning  the  rods  for  sale.  After 
the  first  year,  the  Osier  grounds  should  be  hoed 
over  twice  or  thrice  with  proper  eyot  or  bean 
lioes,  before  the  young  growth  gets  so  forward  as 
to  render  the  use  of  tlie  hoe  injurious,  and  all 
climbing  weeds  should  be  broken  off'  each  time  of 
hoeing.  During  June  and  July  they  .sliould  be 
broken  off  several  times  by  hand,  but  it  is  not 
often  safe  to  get  about  amongst  the  young  growth 
after  July,  as  the  tops  of  the  shoots  would  be 
broken  about  greatly  by  doing  so,  and  the  crop 
much  lessened  in  value  thereby.  AVbere  profit  is 
the  end  in  view,  the  slovenly  and  unwise  practice 
of  planting  on  Grass  land  without  cleaning  and 
trenching  should  never  im  any  account  be  adopted, 
for  Osier  grounds  should  always  be  kept  clean, 
otherwise  the  result  will  be  disastrous  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  instead  of  the  plantation  lasting 
for  a  period  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  it  will 
not  survive  in  profitable  condition  above  five  or 
six  years,  and  even  then  the  produce  will  not  be 
of  first-class  quality.  Like  all  other  crops.  Osiers 
require  care  and  attention,  and  although  periodi- 
cal digging  is  not  necessary,  yet  hoeing  and  weed- 
ing is,  and  should  never  be  neglected. 

Cutting  the  Rods. 

This  is  an  operation  which  must  be  carried 
out  while  the  plants  are  thoroughly  dormant,  but 
not  during  frost,  or  the  cut  parts  will  die  back. 
This  work  is  best  done  with  a  proper  rod  hook 
— a  kind  of  miniature  sickle — and  it  must  be  kept 
sharp.  The  first  cutting  after  the  sets  are  put 
in  needs  to  be  done  in  an  intelligent  manner,  and 
while  cutting  closely,  just  enough  buds  should  be 
left  to  form  a  good  stool,  say  a  couple  on  the 
base  of  each  rod,  or  what,  perhaps,  is  better,  the 
rods  should  be  cut  to  within  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  of  the  old  wood.  This  leaves  a  good  growth 
the  next  year,  when  the  rods  should  be  cut  in 
close,  because  stout  long  rods  pay  best,  and  these 
cannot  be  got  if  too  many  shoots  are  started  from 
a  stool  ;  and  while  at  all  times  a  number  of  small 
rods  must  be  expected,  it  is  desirable  that  a  good 
percentage  of  large  rods  be  produced.  Cutting 
is  done  by  piecework  at  so  much  per  score  bolts, 
and  some  supervision  is  generally  needed  to  en- 
sure that  proper  work  is  done.  Rods  which  are 
to  be  wdiitened  should  be  left  until  as  late  as  poEsi- 
ble,  and  although  sucha  practice  rather  injures  the 
next  year's  crop,  they  may  be  left  until  the  buds 
begin  to  swell.  After  cutting  the  rods  which  are  to 
remain  in  theiroriginalstate,theyshould  be  placed 
on  faggots,  leaning  against  rails,  the  bands  hav- 
ing previously  been  loosened,  and  here  they 
should  remain  until  thoroughly  dry.     When  dry 


they  should  be  sorted  into  either  three  or  four 
sizes,  and  either  stacked  or  sold,  as  is  most  con- 
venient. If  stacked  while  green  or  wet  the  rods 
will  get  "  mow  burnt,"  or  heated,  which  renders 
them  brittle,  a  state  which  makes  them  useless 
for  any  purpose,  and  causes  a  dead  loss.  White 
rods  are  not  cut  until  late,  and  are  then  loosely 
tied  together  anil  placed  in  pits  containing  about 
6  inches  in  depth  of  water  until  the  bark  will 
slip  otf  well,  wlien  they  are  drawn  through  a 
brake  and  hand-cleaned,  washing  in  running 
water  to  clean  ofi'  any  stain.  They  are  then  laid 
on  hurdles  or  rough  frames  to  dry,  and  sorted 
and  tied  in  bolts.  White  rods  fetch  about  double 
the  price  of  brown  ones,  but  they  do  not  yield  a 
greater  profit  to  the  acre  when  a  series  of  years 
are  taken  into  consideration. 

Bolting. 
This  operation  is  done  by  taking  a  number  of 
rods  and  laying  them  on  twisted  Osiers,  keeping 
the  butts  all  one  way  and  level,  then  drawing 
them  tightly  together  with  a  rope  and  two  levers, 
fastening  ott'  the  withes  while  the  rods  are  held  by 
the  rope,  only  wresting  the  butts.  Great  care, 
however,  must  be  taken  not  to  pull  the  rope  tight 
enough  to  break  or  cripple  the  rods,  and  the  rope 
should  pass  round  just  under  the  bottom  band, 
wdiich  should  Ije  14  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
butts.  A  bolt  of  rods  English  measure,  if  un- 
sorted,  should  be  42  inches,  and  if  sorted,  40 
inches  round  the  bottom  band,  both  brown  and 
white  being  the  same  measure.  For  sorting  and 
bolting  it  is  desirable  to  have  someone  for  a  day 
or  two  to  instruct  the  men  employed,  as  "an 
ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  pnund  of  theory"  in 
tills  part  of  the  business,  and  although  simple 
enough  to  those  who  know  how,  both  .sorting  and 
bolting  is  ditffcult  at  first  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  matter.  W.  J.  M. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  SCHOOL  IN  IRELAND. 

In  an  able  article  in  the  Irislt,  Farm,  Mr.  Dick, 
of  Phcenix  Park,  strongly  advocates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  forestry  in  Ireland.  In  the 
course  of  his  article,  he  says  : — 

Ireland  can  clearly  furnish  the  most  eligible  site 
for  a  national  forest  school.  There  is  not  a  site  in 
England  or  Scotlaud  to  compare  with  that  we  have 
already  indicated,  and  if  a  section  of  upland  country 
is  desirable  it  will  be  found  adjoining  in  Westmeatb. 
It  is  already  acknowledged  to  be  a  national  want. 
We  are  behind  France,  Germany,  and  even  Russia  in 
this  respect.  Such  a  national  undertaking  would  be 
remunerative  in  the  best  sense.  It  would  pioneer 
the  permanent  reafforestation  of  the  counti'y,  thereby 
ultimately  introducing  industries  dependent  on  a 
supply  of  timber ;  the  reclamation  of  bog  lands 
would  progress  piecemeal  on  which  there  is  an  in- 
exhaustable  accunLulation  of  nourishment  for  the 
growth  of  timber,  a  forest  school  would  be  the 
exponent  of  this  capability.  It  is  marvellous  that  no 
government  ever  bethought  itself  to  uudert.ake  the 
reclamation  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  as  a  national 
scheme  of  improvement,  or  as  an  investment  of 
capital,  or  as  a  m.atter  of  expediency  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  vast  army  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
country.  Jiussia  is  at  this  moment  reclaiming  a  bog 
much  larger  than  all  Ireland  at  an  enormous  cost  in 
money  and  engineering  skill  under  circumstances 
infinitely  more  formidable  than  wonld  he  the  case  in 
the  instance  of  any  single  acre  in  Ireland.  There  is 
vastly  more  hope  of  a  satisfactory  return  for  the 
outlay  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Ireland  than  in 
the  alternate  torrid  and  frigid  climate  of  Pinsk. 


Gates  in  plantations.  —  Probably  through  soni 
f.ault  in  my  writing  un  tlie  .subject,  I  .am  made  to  sily  (p.  Sti) 
that  where  there  is  a  imblie  footway  tlirough  a  wood  or 
plantation,  gates  should  always  be  used.  It  is  obvious, 
fi-om  what  is  stated  further  on,  that  this  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  I  intended,  as  in  such  places  when  possible  they  should 
be  avoided.  For  private  entrances  or  private  patbs  I  should 
certainly  recommend  gates,  whi'  h  may  be  unlocked  when  the 
necessity  arises.— D.  J.  Y. 
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"This  is  an  Ai-t 
Wliich  does  mend  Nuturo  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— S/mi-Mjieaii;. 


Ferns. 


TASSELLED  AND  CRESTED  FERNS. 

NoTWiinsTANDiNG  the  statement  made  by  "G." 
in  The  Garden  (p.  85),  we  have  no  good  reason 
ti)  think  that  British  Ferns  are  more  prone  to 
become  tasselled  and  crested  than  exotic  species. 
I  was  3-ears  ago  i'aniiliar  with  the  Fern  flora  of 
extensive  tracts  in  North  Britain,  and  since  then  I 
liave  collected  in  the  United  States  and  exten- 
sively in  Jamaica,  and  I  am  enaliled  to  state 
that  I  found  abnormal  forms  more  common  in 
the  Tropics  tlian  elsewhere.  Both  at  home  and 
aljroad  I  found  "  forked  fronds,  tasselled  fronds, 
depauperated  fronds,  miniature  fronds,  and  gigan- 
tic fronds"  of  certain  species ;  but  in  the  Tropics  at 
least  they  were  not  considered  representative, 
and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  received  only  a  passing 
glance.  It  was  perhaps  wrong  to  so  treat  these 
abnormalities  ;  but  it  must  be  said  b}'  way  of 
excuse  that,  with  regard  to  them,  botanists  and 
plant  collectors  have  a  very  bad  example  set 
them  by  Dame  Nature  herself.  AVe  are  amazed 
at  her  productiveness  as  regard  such  forms,  as 
well  as  her  seeming  want  of  maternal  interest 
in  their  welfare,  for  the  majority  of  them 
speedily  "  go  to  the  wall."  I  am,  however, 
acquainted  with  a  few  favoured  exceptions  which 
are  severally  colonised  and  .spreading  from  their 
centres  of  origin.  A  form  of  Bleclmum  ooci- 
dentale  with  the  terminal  pinna;  repeatedly 
forked,  forming  a  crest,  grows  on  a  bank  near  to 
the  Government  Cinchona  plantation  in  Jamaica. 
There  are,  or  were  two  years  ago,  many  plants  of 
it.  A  variety  of  Asplenium  cultrifolium,  the 
terminal  pinna'  of  which  are  pinuatitid,  is  met 
with  in  rather  extensive  ctdonies  in  the  same 
island.  In  Wisconsin,  U.S.,  about  twenty-tive 
miles  north  of  the  capital  and  near  the  river  of 
that  name,  I  discovered,  two  years  ago,  an  ex- 
tensive colony  of  Cystopteris  bulbifera,  charac- 
terised by  having  all  the  pinnie  of  the  fronds 
terminally  tasselled.  I  have  before  me .  a  frond 
of  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  collected  in  Jamaica  by 
a  friend,  which  is  remarkable  in  being  distinctly 
bipinnate,  but  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The 
pinnse  are  .simple  or  sub-entire,  as  in  the  type, 
for  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  from  the  rachis, 
when  by  degrees  they  become  compound  or  bi- 
pinnate, extending  from  2  inches  to  4  inches  on 
either  side  of  the  rachis.  The  pinnules  are  from 
six  lines  to  eight  lines  long.  I  may  here  remark 
that  the  fronds  of  the  Jamaica  Nephrolepis, 
especially  those  of  N.  exaltata,  have  what  may 
be  called  a  biannual  growth  or  extension  of 
the  rachis.  In  the  abnormal  specimen  before 
me  the  seconil  growth  referred  to  seems  to 
have  departed  from  the  usual  vertical  direction 
and  followed  a  lateral  or  horizontal  course, 
appearing  in  an  excess  of  vegetative  vigour 
at  the  extremities  of  the  pinnce.  My  friend 
who  discovered  this  variety  informed  me  that 
there  was  quite  a  large  clump  of  it.  I  also 
discovered  in  Jamaica  a  remarkalde  ])lant  of  the 
large  and  handsome  Hemitelia  horrida,  the  long 
segments  of  which  formed  crosses  in  a  more  or 
less  regular  manner  on  the  rachis  and  costa, 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina 
vars.  Fieldise  and  Viclorite.  It  will  doubtless 
interest  "  G."  to  know  that  the  Ferns  of  the 
East  Indies  are  not  less  spoitive  than  those  of 


he  West  and  of  Britain.  In  the  preface  to 
"  The  Ferns  of  Derbyshire,"  the  editor — who 
made  Fern  abnormities  a  special  study — gives 
the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  upon  the 
"  Flora  of  the  East  Indies,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
Barton  :  "  Some  of  the  wild  Ferns  of  Indian  hill 
ranges  vary  exceedinglv,  quite  as  much  as  the 
female  Fern  or  the  Hart's-tongue  at  home.  Some 
species  of  Microlepia,  for  example,  Lastrea  Filix- 
mas,  and  another  species  akin  to  L.  dilatata  and 
spinulosa  exhibit  all  manner  of  varieties.  I 
noticed  that  in  damp  warm  spots  there  was  a 
tendency  to  such  irregularities  of  form,  and  I 
imagine  this  would  be  the  case  all  over  the 
world."  Gh:o.  Syme. 


Fruit  Garden. 


I.Ml'OHTINti  AMERICAN  APPLES. 

TiiK  following  letter  addressed  by  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Draper  &  Son,  of  Covent  Garden,  to  exporters  of 
American  Apples  may  prove  interesting  to  our 
readers,  and  we  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Draper  for 
a  copy  of  it:  "This  year  may  be  regarded  as 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  import 
trade.  The  exhibitions  that  now  take  place 
annually  in  London  have  done  much  to  foster 
competition  between  this  country  and  America, 
but  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the  most  successful, 
of  the  series — the  Indian  and  Colonial — has  given 
the  greatest  jirominence  to  matters  horticultural. 
The  British  colonies  are  well  represented  in  every 
department,  but  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  fruit 
trade.  Hitherto  the  Orange  growers  of  Florida  and 
the  Brazils  have  year  by  year  endeavoured  to 
obtainafooting  alongside  the  Valencia,  St.  Michael, 
and  other  European  shippers;  but  today  they  find 
fresh  competitors  from  Natal,  theCape,  andAustralia 
— thelatterwe  consider  likely  to  be  anything  but  an 
insignificant  rival.  In  addition  to  tropical  fruits, 
such  as  Bananas,  Mangoes,  &c.,  there  is  also  every 
prospect  of  regular  shipments  of  Grapes  and 
Apples  from  the  Antipodes.  '  Will  this,'  ask 
some,  '  alfect  the  American  Apple  trade '! '  We 
answer,  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  America 
enjoys  indisputably  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  Apple-producing  country ;  for  quality,  variety 
and  weight  she  stands  unequalled,  and,  whatever 
may  be  on  the  market,  American  Apples  can 
alwaj's  command  a  sale. 

"It  has  been  our  custom  to  issue  periodically 
tabular  reports  regarding  the  Apple  crops  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
&e.,  in  order  that  our  consignors  might  in  some 
degree  be  guided  as  to  the  prospects  for  shipments 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  season 
offers  fairer  inducements  to  extended  operations 
than  perhaps  any  of  its  predecessors,  as  the  crops 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  in  the  Low 
Countries  are  unusually  light;  while  those  grown 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  do  not  influence  the 
market,  their  quality  being  altogether  of  an  in- 
ferior character.  American  shippers,  therefore, 
need  not  hesitate  to  export  largely ;  they  have  the 
field  to  themselves,  and,  provided  the  fruit  reaches 
its  destination  in  sound  condition,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  a  fair  result.  Of  course,  in  these  days 
of  keen  competition  much  depends  on  the  style 
of  packing,  uniformity  of  quality,  &c.,  and  for  this 
reason,  we  think  it  well  to  repeat  our  old  instruc- 
tions concerning  these  matters,  feeling  convinced 
that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  them. 

"KiND.s.— Be.st  sorts,  such  as  Newtowns,  Bald- 
wins, Russets,  &o.,  are  always  in  demand,  and  if 
properly  selected  and  well  put  up,  will  almost  in- 
variably meet  with  a  good  market.  Each  cask 
should  "have  legibly  stencilled  thereon  the  name 
of  the  Apple,  thus,  'Newtown,'  'Northern 
Spy,'  &c. ;  this  saves  much  trouble  on  arrival, 
and  facilitates  the  handling  of  the  goods  at  our 
auction  sales. 

"Bkandinc.  —One  mark  should  be  adopted  and 
adhered  to,  as  by  this  means  a  reputation  is 
established.    Buyers  know  in  time  whether  or  not 


they  can  depend  upon  the  packer,  and  will  pur- 
chase or  reject  according  to  the  position  .such  and 
such  a  shipper  holds  in  their  estimation.  It  is  for 
this  reason  greatly  to  a  packer's  interest  to  deal 
fairly,  and  so  win  the  contidence  of  the  purchaser. 
Once  fairly  known,  his  brand  will  be  eagerly 
sought  after. 

"P.4CKIKG. — Apples  should  be  packed  tightly,  so 
as  to  prevent  damage  from  oscillation  in  transit. 
Casks  should  be  filled  from  the  bottom,  so  that 
when  the  head  is  opened  a  fiat  surface  is  pre- 
sented. The  fruit  should  also  be  evenly  sorted 
and  uniform  in  size  and  quality  throughout — as 
tine  at  the  bottom  and  middle  as  on  the  top.  The 
following  remarks,  made  by  a  New  York  house 
on  this  point  some  two  seasons  ago,  are  pithy  and 
well  worth  attention :  '  In  regard  to  packing,  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement,  and  faults  in  this 
respect  are  not  entirely  confined  to  State  packers. 
A  large  part  of  the  receipts,  especially  during  the 
last  two  seasons,  have  been  "stuffed,"  the  middle 
of  the  barrels  containing  inferior,  trashy  fruits, 
topped  off  with  a  few  layers  of  good  Apples. 
Buyers  soon  find  this  out,  and  the  poor  Apples 
bring  no  more  than  they  are  worth.  The  stock 
should  be  closely  graded,  the  primes  and  seconds 
being  packed  separately  and  plainly  marked.  Only 
one  variety  should  be  packod  in  a  barrel,  and  the 
kind  and  grade  neatly  stencilled  on  the  head. 
The  top  layer  should  show,  on  opening  the  barrel, 
a  fair  average  of  the  quality  throughout  the  pack- 
age. Brands  packed  in  this  manner  will  very 
soon  acquire  a  reputation  which  will  amply  repay 
packers  for  their  care  and  honesty. ' 

"RofTE. — This  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  although  a  London  house,  we  must 
say  that  the  Liverpool  route  is  by  far  the  best. 
Shipments  made  from  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Montreal,  or  any  other  ports  to  Liverpool 
at  a  through  rate  to  London  reach  us  in  a  minimum 
of  time,  and  therefore  in  better  condition  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  while  the  direct 
London  route  is  subject  to  delay, and  an  additional 
objection  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  heavy 
wharf  and  lighterage  expenses  ;  indeed,  so  great 
is  the  difference  in  these  respects,  that  while  3d. 
per  cask  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  covering  all 
extras  (excepting,  of  course,  cost  of  cablegrams 
and  auctioneers'  commission)  beyond  the  original 
charge  for  freight  and  ijrimage  for  goods  vid 
Liverpool,  the  London  dock  and  wharf  expenses, 
with  cartage,  &c.,  amount  to  something  like  lOd. 
a  cask. 

"As  a  rule  the  late  shipments,  more  especially 
if  the  Apples  are  of  a  keeping  character,  are 
the  most  profitable.  The  demand  for  the  earlier 
sorts  is  not  so  steady ;  prices  fluctuate  consider- 
ably, and  the  tone  of  the  market  is  often  capri- 
cious ;  yet,  as  the  European  crop  this  year  is  a 
comparatively  light  one,  we  think  first  shipments 
from  the  States  and  Canada  will  meet  with  good 
results." 


Apple-tree  caterpillars.— During  early  sum- 
mer many  gardens  in  Kensington  were  infested  with 
swarms  of  small,  black  or  very  ilarlc-coloured  cater- 
pillars, which  cleartd  every  atom  of  green  off  the 
A}>ple  trees,  often  leaving  skeletons  cf  leaves  stand 
in^' ;  they  nev  r  touched  other  foliage,  even  when 
mingled  with  that  of  the  Apple.  After  some  time  they 
spun  long  threads,  of  unusual  strength  and  thickness, 
on  which  they  clustered  and  swung,  sometimes  drop- 
pin<,'  to  the  ground.  Finally,  they  enveloped  the 
stums  and  larger  branches  with  web,  under  which, 
especially  in  the  crannies,  the  cocoons  l.iy  like  grains 
of  rice.  The  moth  is  small  and  white,  with  minute 
black  spots.     Can  you  tell  me  its  name  ? — M. 

*.,*  The  caterpillars  which  infested  your  Apple 
tree  are  those  of  the  small  ermine  moth  (Hypouo- 
meuta  padellus),  a  very  common  insect,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  unusually  abundant  this  year.  .The 
best  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  e>it  or  pull  the  W(;b8 
cuntaining  the  cacoons  out  of  the  trees,  and  to  burn 
or  bury  them.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  or.  the 
moths  will  be  leaving  the  cocoons.  Next  year  if  the 
tree  is  again  attacked,  shaking  the  branches ,  will 
cause  many  of  the  caterpillars  to  fall  to  the  ground 
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which  should  be  previously  sin-ead  with  quicklime,  or 
tliey  may  be  killed  with  tlie  back  of  a  spade.  Any 
which  remain  su.spended  in  the  air  may  be  cauglit 
with  a  birch  broom  or  a  bunch  of  thorny  twigs 
fastened  to  a  long  stick. — G.  S.  S. 


GOOD  STRAWBERRIES. 

In  order  to  secure  good  and  regular  crops  of  Straw- 
beriies  we  adopt  the  following  practice,  which  has  for 
a  number  of  years  proved  entirely  satisfactory.     The 
soil   ( f    the   kitchen   gardens   here    is    of    a   heavy 
retentive  character,  and  if  worked   when  wet  it  sets 
about  as  hard  as  sun-dried  bricks.     Land  intended  to 
be   cropped    with    Strawberries   is   in   the   previous 
autumn  deeply  trenched,  and  cast  into  ridges   2  feet 
wide.     It   is   liberally   manured,    and   as   the   work 
proceeds  a  little  fresh  soil  is  brought  to  the  surface. 
When  trenching  is  completed   the  land  is  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  until  spring,  when  it  is  cropped 
with  early  Peas,  for  which,  owing  to  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  frost  and  rain,   it  is  in  good  condition. 
After  the  Pea  crop  is  finished  the  haulm  and  stakes 
are   cleared   off ;  the  land  is  thea   made  ready — by 
means  of  levelling,  hoeing,  and  raking — to   receive 
the   Strawberries,    which   are    planted    from   2   feet 
6  inches  to  o  feet  apart,  according  to  the  variety.     If 
the  ground  is  dry  it  should  be  well  watered,  and  a 
mulching  of  manure  applied  to  it  in  order  to  retain 
moisture.     Where  it  is  not  convenient  nor  desirable 
to  sow  Peas  or  early  Potatoes  for  the  preceding  crop, 
Erench  Beans  may  be  substituted,  and  by  exercising 
a   little   forethought  in  arranging   the   distances  at 
which  the  rows  should  be  sown,  they  do  not  interfere 
nmch    with    the  growth   of    the    Strawberry    plants. 
The  ground  is  frequently  gone  over,  and  all  runners 
not  required  are  removed,  and  also  weeds,  either  by 
hand-weeding  or  by  hoeing  ;  but  with  this  exception 
the  ground  is  not  disturbed  from  the  time  when  the 
Strawberries  are  planted  until  tliey  are  cliii'ped  otf 
after   the  third  year.     Each  autunm  a  dressing  of 
good  manure  is  applied,  and  in  sjiring  a  covering  of 
manure  as  it  comes  from  the  stables  with  the  drop- 
pings shaken  out  of  it  is  put  on  surtieiently  early  to 
allow  of  its  becoming  thoro\ighly  cleansed  before  it  is 
needed  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  earth  and  decaying  manure.     For  outdoor 
plantations  we  layer  the  runners  either  in  small  pots 
or  on  pieces  of  loam,  and  a  stone  is  placed  on  each 
which  serves  the  twofold   purpose   of   securing   the 
plant   and   retaining    moisture    for    its    sustenance. 
We    consider   that   the    extra   labour    involved    by 
this    method   is   counterbalanced   by   the    increased 
yield   of  fruit  the  first  year.     We  take   .all  runners 
required   off  the  young  plants  that   produce  flowers 
and   fruit,   and    destroy   any    that    do    not    flower. 
Rather   than   grow   many  varieties,  some   of   which 
might  be  worthless,  we  prefer  to  trust  to  a  few  sorts 
of  proved  merit  and  suitability  to  the   character  of 
the  soil  and  atmosphere.     They  are  Black  Prince,  of 
which  we  still  grow  a  few  on  a  warm  border  to  suc- 
ceed the  latest  batch  of  plants  in  pots.     The  fruit  of 
this  variety  is  small,  and  the  plants  are  very  liable  to 
mildew :  therefore,  if  it  was  not  for  its  early  ripening 
we  should  discard  it  altogether.     Viconitesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury  is  eight  or  ten  days  later  than  the  pre- 
ceding; it  invariably  bears  a  heavy  crop  of  medium 
sized  fruit  of  good  colour  and  fine  flavour.     If  I  were 
limited  to  one  variety  for  all  purpo.?es,  this  is  the  one 
that  I  would  grow  in   preference  to  all   others.     Is 
there  any  difference  between  Vicotntesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  and  Stirling  Castle  '     I  am  told  they  are  one 
and  the  same  variety ;  if  so,  I  should  much  prefer  the 
latter  name.     President  is  a  good  and  regrdar  bearer, 
and   the  fruit,  which  is  large  and  handsome,  is  fine 
both  in  flavour  and  colour.     Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  a 
free  bearer,  coming  into  use  a  few  days  later ;  its  fruit 
is  large,  firm,  and  finely  flavoured.     Elton  Pine  is  our 
latest  variety ;  it  is  a  good   crojiper,   and   the  fruit 
large  and  of  good  colour  and  flavour. 


siderable  numbers  of  plants  which  failed  to  flower. 
Owing  to  scarcity  of  rain  during  the  swelling  period, 
the  fruit  is  smaller  than  usual,  but  that  is  compen- 
sated for  by  iti  enhanced  flavour  and  colour.  Bostock 
is  universally  grown  by  market  gardeners  in  this 
district,  as  is  also  Hyatt's  Prolific,  a  coarse-looking 
variety  which  does  not  ripen  well  up  to  the  point. 
These  two  varieties  are  grown  in  great  quantities,  the 
former  for  preserving,  and  the  latter  for  dessert. 
Their  chief  merits  are  fruitfulness  and  firmness  of 
flesh  :  consequently  they  do  not  suffer  so  much  injury 
from  carriage  as  do  softer  soit.i.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
and  Elton  Pine  are  also  extensively  grown  for 
dessert. — W.  Neild,  Wi/thenshmx;  Cheshire. 


stite  is  sura  to  possess  itself  of  whatever  nourishment 
the  soil  may  happen  to  contain. — B.  C.  R. 


A  considerable  portion  of  the  laud  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood under  Strawberry  cultivation  for  market 
purposes  is  reclaimed  Moss  land,  and  on  this  the  crop 
this  year  is  a  partial  failure,  the  yield  being  about 
half  the  usual  quantity.  t)n  the  higher  ground, 
which  is  of  a  heavy  loamy  character,  the  croii  is  quite 
up  to  the  average.     In  both  cases  there  were  con. 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  this  discussion. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  (p.  597)  are  especially 
noteworthy,  and  coincide  exactly  with  my  own  ideas 
and  experience  thereto.     Of  late  I  have  nut  had  much 
to  do  with  Strawberries,  for  dwellers  in  London  or 
the  subxirbs  have  in  very  few  cases  sufficient  space  to 
attempt  the  culture  of  this  delicious  fruit,  and  are 
obliged    to  content  themselves  with  a  few  plants  in 
pots.      But  years   ago,  when  living  in  the   country 
(Worcestex'shire),  we  used   to   grow  Strawberries  in 
considerable  quantities  and  with  great  success.     Our 
favourite  varieties  were  exactly  those   mentioned  by 
Mr.  Douglas  as  those  he  would  prefer  to  any  ethers, 
viz.,    British    (J^ieen,    Keen's    Seedling,    and    Black 
Prince,  the   first  being  admired  for  its  size  and  deli- 
cious flavour,  the  second   for  its  productiveness,  and 
the  third  for  its  earliness,  free-bearing  qualities,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  rich  sweetness  of  its  fruit.     As 
regards  the   nuich-abused  British   Queen,  we   never 
had  any  particular  trouble  with  it,  and,  beyond  its 
being  rot  quite  so  good  a  cropjier  as  Keen's  Seedling, 
we  had  no   fault  to  find  with  it.     The  first  place  in 
which   I  remember  it  was  a  garden  sloping  south- 
wards, of   which  the   soil  was  a  poor  and  very  stony 
loam  on  gravel;  very  little  manure  was  used,  but  all 
of  the    three  varieties  I  have    mentioned    flourished 
wonderfully.    Fresh  beds  were  made  every  third  year, 
beyond  which  we  found  the  old  plants  did  not  pay 
for    their   room    and    trouble.      A  good-sized  bed  of 
Black  Priuce  was  a  grand  success:  I  have  never  seen 
since  such   a  crop  as  that  afforded  us.     Though  not 
large,  this  is  a  grand  Strawberry,  and  nut  hnlf  enough 
cultivated.     The  next  place  had  a  good  sound  loam 
on  a  clay  subsoil,  and  here  the  fruit  did  better  still, 
and  we  had  very  heavy  crops.     Another  garden,  (Uily 
a   few  ndles  away,   consisted   of  a   rich  loam   on   a 
clayey  subsoil.     Tliis  was  far  away  from  any  town, 
and    here    both    the     C^Kieen    and    Keen's    Seedling 
literally  grew   wild.     The  beds  often  stood  for  fi\e 
or   six   years,  no   manure   was]  ever   used,   and   the 
plants  were  sometimes  allowed  to  become  a  mass  of 
runners,  yet  tliey  bore  profusely  most  delicious  fruit 
year  after  year.     One  point  we  found  very  important, 
which   was  to   make  and   keep  the   beds  as  hard  as 
possible.     They    were    never    forked    up,    and    I    re- 
member that,  as  boys,  we  were  encouraged   to  run 
over  the  beds  as  much  as  we  liked,  so  long  as  we  did 
not  eat  all  the  fruit.     All  that  was  ever  put  on  the 
beds  was  a  layer  of  fresh  clean  tan  just  before  fruit- 
ing  time,  to  keep  the   berries  clean,  and  this  was 
cleared  off  soon  after  the  crop  was  gathered.     Some 
gardeners  about  us  used  to  complain  tliat  they  could 
not   grow   Strawberries;    but   in  every  case  it   was 
pretty  plain  that  they  either  did  not  care  to  succeed, 
or  else  coddled  their  plants  too  much.     Some  of  the 
finest  Strawberry  grounds   in   Kent  consist  of  com- 
paratively poor  .and  very  stony  hiani,  sometimes  sandy, 
andofteujof  a  coarse  marly  character,  and  in  some 
places  this   lies   on  the  chalk — such  material   as  no 
private    gardener   would   think   of   planting   Straw- 
berries in  ;    yet   most  profitable    crops  are  obtained 
from   it,    and  by   rougliand-ready   methods    too.     I 
believe  that  a  great  mistake  is  often  made  in  over- 
manuring  Strawberries.    A  moderate  quantity  shmdd, 
of   course,  be  worked  in  when  forming  fresh  beds, 
particularly  if  the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  or  has  been 
exhausted  by  previous  over-cropping ;  but  where  the 
plants  can  be  put  out  in  a  good  sound  maiden  or 
other  loam  of  moderate  richness  a  very  small  quantity 
of  manure,  and  this  of  a  well  decayed  or  sweetened 
character,  will  be  sufficient,  and   indeed  better  than 
a   heavy   dressing.     Tl  e    Strawberry  is    naturally  a 
strong-rooting  plant,  and  when  in  a  healthy  growing 


MARKET  GARDEN  FRUITS. 

Whilst  some  growers  of  Apples  think  it  is  useless 
to  grow  many  kinds,  and  consequently  rely  upon 
just  a  few  for  their  crops,  there  is  alv\'ays  the 
chance  that  they  may  now  and  then  get  blank 
seasons,  and  w-hen  such  is  the  case  considerable 
loss  as  well  as  much  inconvenience  results.     Now 
this  year  generally  we  have  a  very  light  Apple 
crop.     It  is  only  here  and  there  there   is  much 
fruit,  and  kinds  grown   largely  are  as  thin  as  the 
rest.     The  chief  exception  is   Lord   Sutiield,  but 
even  this  is  generally  thin.      I  grow  but  just  a 
tree  or  two  of  many  kinds,  and  as  a  result  seem 
always  to  have  a  few  fruits  in  bad  seasons  and  a 
fair   crop   in    good   ones.     Thus    this    year    that 
steadfast  old  kind,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  in  my 
mind  the  most  constant  bearing  Apple  we  have, 
has  a  good  crop,  and  the  fruits  will  be  of  good 
size.     The  tree,  which  is  large  enough   to  carry 
a   good  crop  of  some  six   or  jjseven  bushels,  has 
during   the  past  ten  years    never  been  wdthout 
some,  more  or  less.     I  class  it  as  the  cottager's 
Apple  JKU-  exeelkiice,  as  it  is  not  only  such  a  free 
and  constant  fruiter,  but  the  Apples  are  excellent 
cookers   and   keep   well.     Then   Lord    SuflSeld  is 
fruiting   well  with   me,  so   also   are  Kentish   Fil- 
basket.  Tower  of  Glamis  (these  two   yield  good 
crops),  Alfriston  also  very  fair  and  Margil  a  good 
crop.     Many  other  kinds,  such  as  Golden  Noble, 
Warner's  King,  Late  ^^'inter  Pearmain,  Stamford 
Pippin,  &e.,  have  a  sprinkling.    All  the  trees  are  on 
freestocks.   Thusit  is  u.seful  to  havesomekinds  that 
are  not  commonly  grown,  especially  in  a  year  when 
jVpples  generally  are  scarce.     Turning  to  Pears, 
all  of  whicli  are  on  free  stocks  with  one  exception, 
I  have  a  heavy  crop  of  Swan's  Egg,  not  a  first- 
rate  Pear   by  any  means,   but  better  than  none. 
Nouveau  Poiteau,  a  really  fine  and  melting  Pear 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  of  natural 
standards  on   the  free  stock   is  fruiting  well ;  so 
also  is  Huyshe's  Victoria   and   that  free   grower, 
Beurrc    d'Amanlis.      Alexandre    Larabre,    almost 
broke  down  last  year  with  fruit,  is  still  carrying  a 
nice  lot,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  kinds  we  have 
for  busli  trees.     Winter  Bergamot  is  also  fruiting 
very   well.      Williams'    Bon    Chretien   has  a  thin 
crop.     For  the  first  time  after  a  lapse  of  some 
ten  years  I   am  getting  such  a  lieavy  croji  upon 
bush  Marie  Louise  double  worked  on  Quince  stocks, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  give  support  to  all  the 
branches.     Whetlier  due  to  soil  or  other  cause  I 
cannot  say,   but  with   me   double-worked  Marie 
Louise  has  always  jiroved  far  too  robust,  making 
growth  equal    to  what  is  made  by  trees  on  free 
stocks.     It  is   odd   to  find   so  much  strength  on 
(j>uince    stocks   in    a   variety    never    too    robust, 
because  on  each  (^luince  stock  there  are  some  (> 
inches  of  stem  of  a  rank-growing  kind  for  the  sap 
to  pass   through.      Promising  us   this   crop   is,   I 
dread  the  autumn  days  wdien  the  tomtits  will  ])lay 
havoc  with  the  stem  ends  of  the  Pears.     Farleigh 
Prolific  Damson  on  standard  trees  in  open  fields  is 
a  tremendous  crop,  the  trees  being  literally  torn 
to  pieces  already  with  tlie  great  weight  of  fruit. 
Bedfont.  "  A.  D. 


American  Strawberry  culture. — .Vccurding 
to  a  daily  paper.  Strawberry  culture  is  extendhig  in 
Ohio,  where  it  appears  to  be  very  successful.  Before 
planting,  two  crops  that  can  be  hoed  so  as  to  extermi- 
nate weeds  are  grown,  and  then  Imi  to  liJO  loads  of 
good  farmyard  manure  are  jdoughed  in.  The  plants 
are  grown  upon  ridges,  and  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
till  they  are  injured  by  the  white  grub,  the  only 
enemy  of  the  Str-awherry  that  does  much  damage  in 
Ohio.  From  100  to  140  bushels  per  acre  of  Straw- 
berries are  ]>roduced,  and  they  are  sent  to  Chicago  for 
sale.  Pickers  are  prdd  at  the  rate  of  2s.  a  bushel,  and 
at  this  price  they  earn  from  4s.  to  12s.  a  day. 

Early  Gooseberries-— Will  .any  of  the  readers  of  Tue 
GAKiitcN  whn  do  not  look  with  lolty  contempt  on  this  best  of 
Hritisli  fruits  Iviiitlly  tell  me  the  names  of  the  best  early 
kinds,  and  about  liow  much  they  are  earlier  than  the  com- 
monly grown  sorts— if  they  have  taken  notice  of  the  differ- 
ence ?— J.  J. 
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BROAD  BEANS. 

Ai.i,  of  the  Longpotl,  as  well  as  Windsor  Bean.s 
are  onliiiarily  teVmeil  Broad  Beans  ;  hence  it  is 
generally  understood  that  in  employing  the  abo-\e 
appellation  the  whole  of  the  family,  from  the  dwarf 
Fan  Cluster  to  the  huge  podded  Leviathan,  is 
alluded  to.  The  pod.s  of  the  former  are  perhaps 
3  inches  in  length  ;  those  of  the  latter  sometimes 
reach  IS  inches.  During  the  pre.sent  summer  I 
have  been  enjoying  a  small  trial  of  Broad  Beans, 
not  of  varieties  of  my  own  selection,  but  kinds 
sent  me  from  various  sources.  I  have  them  on 
some  rather  stitl'  clay,  which  suits  Beans  well,  but 
this  season,  as  on  most  soils,  they  have  sutt'ered 
somewhat  from  heat  and  drought.  In  spite  of 
this  drawback,  however,  I  have  never  seen  Broad 
Beans  so  clean  and  free  from  black  dolphin  as  tluy 
are  this  season,  wliilst  growth  generally  has  been 
good.  The  drought  seems  to  have  appreciably 
affected  the  setting  of  the  bloom,  and  the  result- 
ing crop  is  thinner  than  is  desirable,  and  the  pods 
are  hardly  so  large  as  would  hax'e  been  the  case 
had  we  had  more  rain.  Still,  a  very  reliable  test 
has  been  obtained  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  each 
sort.  First  as  to  the  Broad  \Vindsors,  I  have  Har- 
lingtun  Windsor,  which  is  one  of  the  best,  Carter's 
Improved  Windsor  and  Taylor's  Windsor.  Thefirst 
two  seem  to  be  practically  identical  and  are  both 
first-rate  strains,  but  the  piroduction  of  three-seeded 
pods  is  not  at  all  regular  in  either  case  ;  some- 
thing is,  however,  due  to  the  season  ;  hence  it  is 
not  fair  to  assume  that  a  lack  of  the  three-seeded 
pods  is  the  average  characteristic  of  the  strains. 
Taylor's  Windsor  is  less  proli6c,  and  the  pods  are 
not  so  lai-ge.  The  Windsors  have  a  marked  still- 
ness of  stem,  and  it  would  bo  well  if  all  other 
kinds  had  the  .'ame  property.  The  Seville,  Aqua- 
dulce,  or  Leviathan  is  just  as  wanting  in  stem- 
rigidity  as  the  other  has  it  in  ubunilance,  for  when 
the  pods  get  large  the  plants  fall  in  all  directions. 
I  had  some  stocks  of  own  saved  Seville,  also  some 
from  Messrs.  Carter,  and  also  some  of  their  Le- 
\iathan.  Just  a  little  this  latter  seemed  the  best 
strain,  but  it  yields  no  finer  pods  than  their  own 
Seville  stock,  which  does  not  differ  from  mine 
or  Leviathan.  Generally  the  finest  pods  are  found 
singly  or  in  pairs  on  stems,  no  one  plant  producing 
many  of  these.  In  all  cases,  however,  some  jilants 
produce  shorter  pods  in  greater  profusion.  These 
furnish  capital  household  Beans,  and  early.  I'roba- 
bly  it  is  the  rule  to  select  all  the  lai'gest  pods  and 
dub  them  Leviathan  or  (iiant,  whilst  the  smaller 
pods  make  up  the  ordinary  Seville  stock.  No  doubt 
one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  relative  productiveness 
of  Beans  is  the  .«eed  produce  after  it  is  ripe.  A 
capital  strain  is  Carter's  Selected  Mammoth  Long- 
jiod,  but  I  take  it  to  be  a  good  form  of  .Johnson's 
Wonderful,  or  .as  sometimes  known  as  Mackie's 
Monarch.  It  is  a  prolific  and  faiily  stout  kind, 
the  pods  of  good  length  and  full.  It  is  much 
better  than  the  Dutch  Longpod,  which  is  the 
ordinary  Longpod  of  commerce.  Last  year  I 
selected  from  the  Seville  a  distinct  looking,  stiff', 
erect-growing  plant,  which  bore  Beans  of  a  broader 
and  more  abru]it-ended  form  than  that  kind  usually 
proiluces.  The  produce  this  year  is  found  to  be 
stouter  plants  than  those  of  the  Seville  and  a 
better  crop  of  Beans,  which  seem  to  come,  as  it 
were,  almost  intermediate  between  the  Windsor 
and  Mammoth  Longpod.  I  think  it  is  a  genuine 
seed  sport  from  the  .'^eville,  but  hope  to  give  it  a 
wider  trial  next  year.  A.  D. 


Tomatoes  at  Harefield  Grove. — This  year 
there  are  '28,000  Tomato  plants  growing  at  Hare- 
field  Grove.  The  largest  house  devoted  to  their 
culture  is  700  feet  in  length  and  IS  feet  in  width. 
They  are  planted  out  in  rows  the  whole  length  of 
the  house,  about  IS  inches  being  between  each 
row,  and  the  growths  are  tied  to  slim  twine  fences 
put  up  for  their  support.  The  house  in  question, 
as  I  saw  it  a  fortnight  or  so  ago,  was  a  grand 
sight.  Large  fruits  are  not  the  aim,  but  multi- 
tudes of  medium-sized  fruits  were  freely  produced. 


King  Humbert  is  the  principal  variety  grown  ;  it 
is  oval  in  form,  medium  in  size,  deep  red,  and 
clustered.  Harefield  (Jolden  (iem  is  another  one 
extensively  grown  here;  it  is  bright  yellow  in 
colour,  \ery  smooth,  from  half  a  pound  to  one 
[lound  in  weight,  a  very  heavy  cropper,  and  of 
first-rate  quality.  It  is  a  hybrid  raised  at  Hare- 
field, and  when  better  known  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
favourite.  The  whole  of  the  Tomato  plants  are 
growing  in  moderately  rich  soil  well  mulched,  antl 
in  training  they  are  restricted  to  one  or  two  stems. 
The  points  are  frequently  pinched  oft'  the  leading 
shoots;  the  plants  are  never  allowed  to  bear  a 
heavy  crop  of  leaves,  treatment  which  is  certainly 
the  means  of  producing  most  satisfactoiy  crops  of 
fruit.— •!.  MuiK,  Manjam. 


LATE  TURNIPS. 


Fi;oM  this  date  to  the  middle  of  August  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  late  Turnips.  They  make  a  useful 
crop  to  succeed  early  Potatoes  without  much  e.x- 
pense  as  regards  preparation.  If  the  ground  be 
made  level  with  the  rake,  the  drills  may  be  drawn 
and  the  seeds  sown  immediately,  and  after  the 
recent  rains  the  seeds  will  find  a  moist  bed  and 
germinate  quickly.  In  a  dry  time  I  always  soak 
the  drills  with  water,  using  liquid  manure  when  it  is 
plentiful.  This  may  not  lie  necessary  on  all  soils, 
but  a  little  encouragement  in  the  beginning,  either 
in  the  shape  of  li(iuid  manure,  a  sprinkling  of 
superphosphate,  or  some  other  artificial,  enables 
the  plant  to  rush  through  its  difficulties  and  makes 
a  crop  certain.  This  crop  will  be  exiiected  to 
stand  through  the  autumn,  and  be  used  after 
Christmas  and  onwards  till  March  and  later; 
and  the  jilants  should  be  thinned  out  well,  to 
ensure  a  dwarf,  hardy  habit.  If  the  plants  are 
left  thickly  on  the  ground,  the  leaf-stalks  are  drawn 
up  weakly,  arid  when  the  severe  weather  comes 
they  form  little  or  no  protection.  From  1'2  inches 
to  l.-i  inches  apart  will  not  be  too  much  space 
to  allow  each  plant,  and  the  leaf-stalks,  being 
short  and  robust,  lie  close  over  the  bulbs  and  pro- 
tect them  from  a  moderate  frost.  Of  course, 
before  very  sharp  x\eather  sets  in  (and  there  are 
always  some  indications  of  its  approach)  the 
largest  of  the  bulbs  should  be  pulled  up,  and  either 
potted  or  protected  in  some  other  way,  but  a  very 
considerable  number  will  still  be  left  on  the  land. 
The  best  varieties  for  present  sowing  are  Veitch's 
Red  Globe,  Orange  Jelly,  and  Chirk  Castle  Black 
Stone.  These  are  very  hardy,  and  are  less  affected 
by  the  weather  than  most  of  the  white-skinned 
kinds.  ]■>.   iioi-.DAV. 


Potatoes. — It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  although 
we  have  had  much  rain  of  late  and  unsettled 
weather,  we  have  so  far  no  evidence  of  disease  in 
the  Potato,  although  it  is  now-  a  month  later  than 
the  date  at  which  this  very  destructive  epidemic 
usually  presents  itself.  Generally,  the  first  early 
kinds  are  ripening  oil',  all  others  are  tubering 
rapidly,  and  growth  of  late  kinds  is  vigorous  and 
healthy.  At  present  there  is  every  probability 
that  we  shall  have  a  heavy  Potato  crop  ;  indeed, 
prices  are  already  low,  so  lapidly  is  the  market 
being  supplied.  In  this  extreme  market-growing 
district.  Beauty  of  Hebron  has  quite  superseded 
the  old  Ashleaf  and  Early  Rose  for  general  culti- 
vation. It  gives  a  good  turn  out  by  the  middle 
of  July,  and  the  ground  thus  rapidly  cleared  is  at 
once  filled  with  Coleworts  or  sown  with  white 
Turnips.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Beauty  of 
Hebron  on  Middlesex  soil  is  very  dry  and  floury, 
and  is  much  appreciated.  A  white  Beauty  of 
Hebron  named  Duke  of  Albany  is,  I  find,  rather 
earlier,  as  on  a  breadth  growing  beside  the  Beauty 
the  haulm  of  the  Duke  is  distinctly  riper,  whilst 
that  of  the  other  remains  green.  Probably,  when 
tetter  known,  it  will  largely  take  the  place  of  the 
pink-coated  Beauty.  AVhilst  the  larger  area  for 
late  kinds  is  still  devoted  to  Magnum  Bonum, 
Chancellor  is  becoming  a  popular  kind,  as  it  is  a 
grand  field  Potato  ;  and  Prime  Minister  bids  fair 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Regents,  as  it  is  such  a 
heavy  cropper.     The  comparative  disajipearance 


of  the  disease  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  not  quite  extinct  in  this 
country,  it  may  speedily  be  so. — A.  D. 


TOMATOES  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 

The  present  has  tlius  far  been  a  by  no  means 
favourable  season  for  Tomatoes  on  oi)en  walls, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  spell  of  warm 
sunshine  in  .July,  the  weather  has  been  dull  and 
cold,  so  that  such  sun-loving  plants  as  the 
Tomato  have  not  advanced  at  anything  like  the 
pace  they  do  when  brilliant  weather  prevails  ; 
still,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  many 
cultivators  will  doubtless  secure  good  crops  if 
favourable  weather  sets  in.  The  most  common 
error  in  regard  to  open-air  Tomato  culture  is  that 
of  starting  too  late.  The  seed  is  not  sown  soon 
enough  for  the  jjlants  to  mature  a  ci'op  in  the 
course  of  our  short  summers.  The  consequence 
is  that  when  early  frosts  set  in  green  fruits  in 
A-arious  stages  are  all  that  will  be  obtained.  The 
only  way  in  which  to  get  really  good  crops  on 
open  walls  is  to  sow  in  March,  pot  oil'  singly  as 
soon  as  the  young  plants  are  fit  to  handle,  and 
grow  them  on  in  a  warm  house  or  pit,  keeping 
them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
they  are  well  established  in  4-inch  pots  give  them 
plenty  of  air,  and  by  the  end  of  April  or  early  in 
May  they  may  with  safety  be  planted  at  the  foot 
of  a  sunny  wall,  to  which  the  shoots  should  be 
kept  securely  fastened.  Cut  away  all  side  growths, 
and  as  soon  as  sufficient  fruit  is  set  for  a  crop 
stop  the  growing  point  and  keep  all  superfluous 
growths  stopped  in  close.  If  the  weather  is  dry, 
water  freely,  and  give  them  occasionally  either 
manure  water  or  guano.  In  short,  keep  the  roots 
moist  and  the  tops  dry,  and  plenty  of  well-ripened 
Tomatoes  will  be  the  result.  Those  that  fail  to 
ripen  we  take  up,  stems  and  all,  trim  off'  the 
foliage,  and  h.ang  them  up  in  a  warm  house  where 
they  never  fail  to  ripen.  J.  G.  H. 


WOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Oncidium  Lanceanum.  -Mr.  Law-Schofield,  of  New 
Hall  Ilev,  Kawtunstall,  sciuls  via  a  flower  of  !i  very  brightly 
coloured  form  of  this  beautiful  old  Orchid.  One  of  his  plants, 
he  say.s,  is  earrying  two  spikes,  one  with  eleven  and  the 
other  with  eight  flowera. 

liilium  auratum.— As  illustrating  the  mutual  vigour 
of  L  lium  auratum  this  season  in  Ml'.  G.  F.  Wilson "s  wood 
Earden  at  Weybri<lge,  he  has  sent  us  a  grand  specimen 
between  G  feet  and  7  feet  in  height,  aud  clothed  with  leaves 
over  a  foot  long  and  lA  inches  broad.  The  flowers,  too,  nf 
which  there  are  seven  on  one  stem,  are  unusually  large  and 
fine. 

Eelargonium  ardens. — No  other  Pelargonium 
equals  this  in  colour — a  maroon-crimson  flushed 
with  scarlet ;  but  the  flowers  are  small  and  not 
produced  in  large  clusters.  If  hybridists  could 
only  produce  a  variety  with  the  colour  of  P.  ardens 
and  with  larger  flowers,  they  would  be  well  repaid. 
Some  finely-bloomed  jilants  of  this  Pelargonium 
may  be  seen  at  the  f}re.sent  time  in  the  Cape  house 
at  Kew  in  company  with  a  host  of  othei'  beautiful 
species  but  little  known  in  a  general  way. 

Montbretia  crocosmaeflora.— This  is  one  of 
the  hybrids  raisc<l  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  be- 
tween the  old  Tritonia  (Crocosma)  aurea  and 
Montbretia  Pottsi.  The  flowers  are  interme- 
diate in  size  between  those  of  the  parents  and 
of  much  the  same  colour  as  M.  I'ottsi,  but  per- 
haps a  little  brighter.  It  produces  its  flowers  on 
tall  branching  spikes,  which  are  showy  at  this 
season.  The  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Comi)any  send 
us  some  good  specimens  of  it  from  their  Colchester 
nursery,  where  it  is  a  favourite. 

A  new  plant  label. — Samples  of  a  new  patent 
clip  label  for  flower-pots  have  been  submitted 
to  us  for  opinion  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett,  Chandos 
Street,  Strand.  They  are  made  of  strips  of  zinc 
about  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  are  folded  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fit  neatly  over  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  and  hence  are  unobtrusive.  There  is  suffi- 
cient spring  in  the  folds  of  the  metal  to  take 
a  firm  grip  of  the  pot  rim,  but  to  prevent  the 
abel  from  being  knocked  oft'  the  two  ends  dip 
nto  the  soil  inside.     The  name  of   the  plant  is 
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written  with  indelible  ink  in  the  usual  way 
The  chief  merits  of  this  new  label  seem  to  us  to 
be  its  neatness,  simplicity,  cheapness  and  dura- 
bility. Usually  a  plant  label  is  so  largje  and 
unsightly,  that  one  cannot  see  the  plant  for  the 
label.  We  could  wish  that  the  inventor  had  in 
some  way  so  prepared  the  zinc  that  it  would  not 
coat  itself  with  the  white  powdery  blotches  one 
so  often  sees  on  zinc  labels ;  some  kind  of  varnish 
may  answer  the  purpose.  These  labels  are  made 
in  two  sizes  to  fit  the  different  sizes  of  pots. 

CrnitliogaKim  thyrsoides. — A  spike  of  this 
handsome  bulb  comes  from  Jlr.  Bartholomew, 
presumably  cut  from  a  plant  in  the  open  air. 
This  species  has  tall  spikes  on  which  the  flowers 
are  borne  in  a  crowded  cluster  at  the  top.  Each 
bloom  is  as  large  as  a  shilling  and  white,  except 
a  faint  tinge  of  greenish  brown  at  the  base.  This 
species  therefore  differs  a  good  deal  from  0.  arabi- 
cum,  which  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the 
very  dark  centre. 

Spigelia  marilandica. — This  showy  perennial 
is  not  often  seen ;  indeed,  it  may  be  called  a  little- 
known  plant.  It  is  now  in  bloom,  and  the  flowers 
being  crimson  outside  and  yellow  within,  a  mass 
of  it  is  showy.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  about 
lA  inches  long,  produced  in  terminal  clusters. 
The  plant  grows  about  a  foot  high,  or  even 
18  inches  in  spots  suitable  for  it,  such  as  a  moist 
and  partially  shaded  peat  border.  We  saw  it  the 
other  day  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  where  it 
has  been  some  time  in  bloom. 

Acis  autumnalis.— This  delicate  little  bulbous 
plant,  whicli  is  also  called  Leucojum  autumnale, 
is  so  seldom  sent  to  us,  that  we  fear  it  is  but  little 
known.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  of  Eastcott,  Pinner,  has 
sent  us  some  specimens  of  it  during  the  week, 
which  show  what  a  lovely  little  plant  it  is.  The 
stems  are  slender,  about  (i  inches  high,  of  a  ruddy 
tinge,  and  terminated  by  three  small  bell-like 
flowers  drooping  from  slender  stalks.  The  blos- 
som is  quite  white  except  at  the  base,  which  is 
stained  with  claret  colour.  Mr.  Kingsmill  does 
not  say  under  what  conditions  he  grows  it,  but 
we^  fear  it  is  not  quite  hardy,  and  moreover  re- 
quires attention.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
islands. 

Cyrtanthus  Macowani.— This  is  a  really 
beautiful  bulbous  plant,  which  was  introduced 
from  South  Africa  about  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is 
tlio  brightest  coloured  of  all  the  species  of  Cyr- 
tanthus yet  introduced,  the  flowers  being  brilliant 
orange-scarlet.  They  are  about  U  in.  long,  much 
curved  in  a  downward  direction,  and  produced  in 
clusters  of  about  a  dozen  on  stems  a  foot  or  so  in 
height.  It  is  indeed  not  a  botanical  curiosity, 
but  a  plant  worth  growing,  and  if  grown  in 
quantity  would  be  valuable  at  this  season  for  the 
greenhouse.  Mr.  Kingsmill  sent  us  a  flower- 
stem  of  it  well  furnished  with  finely  developed 
flowers. 

A  pretty  aquatic— Mr.  Bartholomew  sends 
us  flowers  of  Melanthium  junceum,  which  he  has 
grown  successfully  as  a  water  jilant,  treatment 
which  seems  to  suit  it,  as  the  specimen  sent  is 
finer  than  any  we  have  before  seen  of  this  plant. 
It  is,  we  believe,  a  native  of  the  Cape  ;  therefore, 
not  quite  hardy,  though  we  have  seen  it  grown 
out  of  doors  protected  during  winter.  It  has  tall 
Rush-like  stems,  out  of  which  the  flower-spike  pro- 
trudes nearly  at  the  top.  The  flowers  resemble 
those  of  an  Ixia  in  size  and  shape.  They  are  pale 
mauve  with  a  beautiful  ca-mine-purple  centre. 
It  would  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  fond  of 
interesting  plants. 

Flowers  from  Edge  Hall.— I  enclose  flowers 
of  the  following  plants:  Chrysanthemum  (Leu- 
cantliemum)  maximum  of  De  Candolle,  a  Pyrenean 
plant  of  great  merit,  for  which  the  coarser  C. 
latifolium  (syn.,  lacustre),  a  native  of  Naples  and 
Portugal,  generally  does  duty  in  nurseries.  Chry 
sogonum_  virginianura  (t-ray),  a  dwarf  five-rayed 
N.  America  Composite,  of  neat  habic  and  flower 
ing  the  whole  season.  Polemonium  cieruleum 
var.  piliferum  (see  Bot.  Reg.,  vol.  xv.,  tab.  1.303) 
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This  is  generally  sold  in  nurseries  under  the 
erroneous  name  of  P.  Richardsoni,  a  totally  dis- 
tinct plant  (.see  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  280(1).  This  was 
certificated  by  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  under  the  name  of  Richard- 
soni. Flowers  of  the  very  variable  Anthemis 
tinctoria,  which  produces  the  greatest  mass  of 
flower  (a  globe  4  feet  high  and  wide)  of  any  plant 
I  have.  Flowers  of  Papaver  Hookeri,  a  plant 
producing  even  a  greater  variety  of  colour  and 
form  than  the  garden  forms  of  P.  RlKuas. — C 
^^'0LLEY   DoD. 

Anthurium  Andreanum. — It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  this  plant  stands  well  in  a 
cool  temperature  during  the  summer  months. 
We  have  had  two  plants  of  it  in  our  flowering 
Orchid  house  all  this  summer.  This  has  had  no 
fire  heat  since  the  end  of  May,  yet  the  plants 
have  made  growth  and  produced  fresh  flowers 
since  that  time.  The  leaves  are  not  so  strong  as 
would  be  made  in  a  stove,  but  they  are  quite 
healthy  and  the  flowers  are  very  brilliant.  The 
fine  colour  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  will  last  in  good  condition  make  this  and 
the  old  A.  Scherzerianum  of  the  greatest  value  in 
the  summer  decoration  of  plant  houses. — W. 
HoLAlI,   /I'rd/iaf. 

From  Colchester  Dr.  Wallace  sends  a  gather- 
ing of  some  pretty  bulbous  plants,  among  them 
being  Lapeyrousia  corymbosa,  with  small  violet- 
purple  flowers,  Baljiana  tubiflora,  Ixia  viridiflora 
and  monodelpha,  and  the  beautiful  new  \'allota 
magnifica,  of  which  we  wrote  in  high  praise 
recently.  As  regards  Iris  juncea,  sent  to  us  lately. 
Dr.  Wallace  saj's  :  "We  have  no  difiiculty  here 
with  it  on  our  light  dry  soils  ;  planted  in  or  out  in 
winter,  it  never  fails  to  flower  and  to  produce 
three  to  four  flowers  on  a  spike.  Sunshine 
and  good  drainage  on  a  light  soil  will  ensure 
flowering." 

louble  Balsams. — The  flowering  season  in 
the  ca-se  of  Balsams  is  now  at  its  height,  and 
several  samples  of  good  "strains"  have  reached  us 
from  different  growers,  those  from  Messrs.  Carter, 
High  Holborn,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  being 
the  finest.  If  the  flowers  sent  are  fair  samples  of 
the  strain,  it  is  an  uncommonly  good  one,  for  the 
blooms  are  almost  as  laige  and  quite  as  double  as 
those  of  Camellias  and  well  varied  in  colour. 
There  are  snow-whites,  delicate  rases,  purples  and 
crimsons,  while  some  are  curiously  flaked  and 
spotted.  There  are  few  showier  greenhouse 
plants  at  this  season  than  well-grown  double 
Balsams. 

A  hardy  Gladiolus. — We  have  received  from 
the  Rev.  J.  C  Flint,  of  Bellingham,  Northumber- 
land, some  flower-spikes  of  a  very  beautiful 
(Jladiolus  which  seems  to  us  to  be  identical  with 
that  named  insignis,  one  of  the  ramosus  section. 
•Judging  from  what  Mr.  Flint  says  in  his  letter, 
this  must  be  quite  a  hardy  plant,  even  so  far 
north  as  Northumberland.  He  says,  "  To  my 
knowledge  it  has  been  grown  for  the  last  thirty 
years  in  the  open  ground  in  the  counties  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland  without  being  lifted 
in  the  autumn,  and  without  any  protection  in 
winter ;  therefore  it  must  be  perfectly  hardy. 
At  Ushaw  College,  Durham,  where  I  got  it  from, 
tufts  of  it  in  strong  clay  soil  retained  their  green 
leaves  all  through  the  winter. "  Tiie  flowers  are 
as  large  as  those  of  the  gandavensis  group  and  of 
a  bright  clierry-red,  blotched  with  purple  on  the 
three  lower  divisions.  The  hardiness  of  this 
tiladiolus  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour. 


Hypericum  x-eptans. — All  the  shrubby 
species  of  St.  .lohu's-wort  are  beautiful  and  worth 
culture,  but  no  praLses  I  could  string  together 
would  express  the  grace  and  dainty  baljit  of  this 
creeping  beauty  as  seen  at  its  best,  growing  like 
a  waterlall  ovei'  stones.  It  has  bright  red  stem«, 
very  slender  and  a  foot  in  lengih  or  more;  they 
are  clolhed  witli  small,  pale  green  leaves,  and 
each  thread-like  branchlet  is  tipped  willi  a 
shining   yellow   conical   bud,  or   with   a  single 


flower  like  the  flower  of  a  tiny  single  Rose,  lout 
of  a  clear  yellow  colour.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings,  or  old  plants  may  be  layered  and  after- 
wards divided.  It  succeeds  best  planted  out  in 
the  rock  garden  so  that  its  slender  stems  can 
hang  down  over  a  boulder,  and  if  planted  a  little 
al)ove  the  eye  level  so  much  the  better.  When 
well  established  it  forms  dense  mat-like  cushions, 
and  bears  its  flowers  in  great  profusion.  There 
are  several  other  dwarf  species,  sucli  as  H.  Coris, 
H.  ajgyptiacuni,  H.  empetrifolium,  and  others, 
all  pretty  when  well  grown  and  easily  repro- 
duced from  cuttings,  but  none  to  my  mind  are  so 
graceful  and  effective  as  is  H.  reptans.  Among 
larger  bushy  kinds,  H.  oblongifolium,  H.  patu- 
lum,  and  H.  nepalense  are  all  good  and  showy, 
and  having  about  the  same  degree  of  hardihood 
as  have  the  New  Zealand  Veronicas  of  the  V. 
Andersoni  section. — F.  W.  B. 


AN  AUSTRIAN  GARDEN. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Otto  Forster,  who  has  so 
frequently  contributed  to  The  Garden  notes 
on  alpine  and  other  hardy  plants,  for  a  beauti- 
ful series  of  photographs  taken  in  his  garden  at 
Lehenhof,  Scheibbs.  Two  of  these,  showing  the 
interior  of  plant  houses,  we  publish  this  week, 
anil  both  s-liow,  we  think,  charming  arrangement, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usual  style 
followed  in  this  country.  Mr.  Forster  evidently 
aims  at  making  his  plant  houses  harmoni.se  with 
the  picturesque  surroundings  ot  his  open-air 
garden.  A  friend  who  has  visited  the  garden 
was  delighted  with  it,  and  writes  as  follo'ws 
concerning  it : — 

"  From  Vienna  the  railroad  runs  through  a  lovely 
tract  of  country,  the  "  Wiener  Wald,"  to  the 
station  Poechlarn,  whence  a  branch  line  runs 
along  the  shores  of  the  Erlaf  to  Scheibbs,  a  large 
village,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which 
is  situated  the  residence  of  Mr.  Forster,  around 
which  the  landscape  is  most  picturesque.  The 
mansion,  which  was  erected  by  one  of  the  Austrian 
nobles  to  accommodate  large  hunting  parties  and 
to  serve  as  a  summer  residence,  is  situated  at  the 
best  chosen  spot  in  the  valley,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Austrian  .snow-clad  Alps. 
Mr.  Forster  has  considerably  improved  the  place; 
everything  in  and  about  it  indicates  the  refined 
taste  of  its  present  possessor.  There  is  a  large 
I'ange  of  glasshouses  specidlly  adapted  for  plant 
culture.  The  largest  house  is  a  winter  grrden  in 
two. divisions,  the  space  between  the  warmer  and 
cooler  parts  being  a  sort  of  rockery  tastefully 
planted  with  appropriate  plants,  which  produce 
a  very  good  effect.  Orchids  are  cultivated  to 
souje  extent,  and  the  place  is  famous  for  Rho- 
dodendrons and  their  hybrids,  of  which  some 
very  fine  forms  liave  been  raised  here.  In  the 
park-like  garden,  whicli  is  kept  in  excellent 
ordei',  s(ime  parts  are  devoted  to  the  naturalisa- 
tionof  Primroses  and  alpine  plants.  Primula cash- 
meriana  grows  plentifully  on  some  sloping 
ground,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  other  alpines 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  a  natural  rockery, 
on  which  some  very  rare  specimens  nriy  be  found 
growing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  A  large 
collection  of  European  and  foieign  Primroses 
may  also  be  seen  here,  as  well  as  multitudes  of 
lierbaceous  and  greenhouse  plants." 


Alstrcemerias.— In  yournoticcof  my Alsiru;mcri:i(i).  G(i 
you  apeak  of  it  as  AJslrtemciia  pelegi-ina.  I  think  this  is 
wi-ong,  though  several  books  have  it  so.  1 1  is  an  error  erept  in. 
and  the  proper  word  is  peregi-ina.  Herbert  (Amaryll.,  p.  91) 
l>uts  it  "  peregi-ina  — pelegrina" — the  first  being  correct.- - 
A    IIaw.son,   Windermere. 

Whortleberries.— These  are  imiisnally  plentiful  this 
season.  \  ast  <|uautilies  of  them  are  sent  l)y  rail  from  the 
south-western  counties  to  .all  parts.  I  have  known  as  many 
as  t  wenty-iine  tons  to  be  sent  from  one  railway  station  in  one 
year;  but  this  season  I  think  the  quantity  will  surpass  even 
that  uinount.— J.  C.  C. 
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Flower  Garden. 

SPRING  FLOWERS  IN  TilE  PVRENEES. 
The  Pyrenees,  as  a  native  home  of  garden  flowers, 
are  second  only  to  the  Alpsin  importance.  It  wovild 
be  tedious  to  eniuuerate  all  the  uncommon  plants 
seen  in  a  liasty  visit  to  the  chief  watering-places 
of  these  mountains,  but  I  propose  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  interesting  flowers  as  I  saw  them 
growing  at  the  end  of  spring  in  this  year  near 
one  or  two  of  tlie  better-known  centres  to  which 
tourists  resort.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  the  de- 
lightful drives  and  walks,  of  .vhich  1  made  no 
notes  at  the  time,  except  in  memory  ;  and  some 
of  those  who  know  the  flowers  only  as  garden 
plants  may  like  to  learn  how  they  grow  in  Nature. 
St.  Sauveur  les  Bains  stands  in  tlie  most  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  the  most  flowery  of  those  magnifi- 
cent roads  constructeil  during  the  Second  Empire 
to  connect  the  chief  watering-places  of  the  Py- 
renees, and  called  Routes  Thermales.  A  branch 
railway  from  Lourdes  runs  up  a  beautiful  moun- 
tain valley  to  Pierrefitte,  which  is  the  terminus 
for  four  important 
towns,  Cauterets,  Luz, 
Bareges,  and  St.  Sau- 
veur. The  first  of 
these  places  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  grand- 
est mountain  scenery 
in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but 
for  accessible  flowery 
roads,  St.  Sauveur  is 
the  best  station.  The 
road  from  Pierrefitte 
runs  along  a  narrow 
valley,  with  a  large 
Ga^e  or  torrent  roar- 
ing at  the  foot  of 
precipices  below  it 
sometimes  as  much 
as  ^'00  feet.  Where 
the  steep  rocks  and 
forests  afford  room  the 
land  is  cleared  into 
meadows  for  hay  and 
pasture,  artificially 
irrigated  by  diverting 
some  of  the  many 
streams  wliich  fall 
down  the  mountain 
sides.  Some  of  these 
meadowsare  on  such  a 
steep  slope,  ending  in 
a  deep  precipice,  that 
haymaking  cannot  be 

conducted  without  some  risk.  The  hay  is 
all  carried  out  on  the  backs  of  the  peasants, 
chiefly  the  women,  who  seem  to  do  all  the 
hardest  work.  At  the  end  of  May  these 
meadows  are  as  gay  as  gardens  ;  they  continue 
at  intervals  all  the  way  to  Gavarnie,  where  the 
carriage  road  ends,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Pierrefitte  and  twelve  from  St.  Sauveur.  At  the 
time  we  saw  them  the  gayest  flowers  of  all  were 
those  of  a  large  field  Scabious,  perhaps  S. 
arvensis,  but  larger,  brighter,  and  far  more  varied 
in  colour  than  we  see  that  flower  in  England, 
being  diflerent  shades  of  blue,  pink,  ami  clear 
deep  rose.  I  was  not  sure  of  the  species,  and 
did  not  bring  specimens.  Orchises  are  abumlant, 
especially  in  the  wetter  parts,  mostly  varieties  of 
O.  maculata  passing  into  the  rich  purple  forms 
of  O.  lati  folia.  O.  ustulata  was  there  also  of 
large  size,  the  flower-heads  being  sometimes 
3  inches  long.  Amongst  many  meadow  plants 
familiar  to  us  in  England  were  others  new  in 
appearance.  None  was  more  striking  than  a  tall 
light  blue  Phyteuma,  raising  a  pyramidal  spike 
of    flower   above   the   Grass.     Its    name    is    P. 


betonicajfolium.  I  have  never  seen  its  cultiva- 
tion tried,  and  it  would  pn-obably  prove  a  failure. 
The  Columbines  formed  another  conspicuous 
feature,  covering  in  some  places  several  yards 
square.  They  were  uniform  in  colour,  of  the 
rich  deep  blue  of  the  large-flowered  typical 
Aquilegia  vulgaris. 

Gedre  is  a  village  about  half  way  between  St. 
Sauveur  and  Gavarnie,  and  when  the  road  has 
passed  this  the  Grass  in  the  meadows  is  shorter 
and  the  flowers  brighter  in  colour.  Daffodils 
were  over,  but  the  leaves  showed  how  aljundant 
they  had  been.  In  some  spots  Hyacinthus  ame- 
thystinus  coloured  wdiole  fields,  so  as  to  be  visible 
at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  Scilla  verna  and  S. 
Lilio-hyacinthus  are  abundant.  Forget-me-nots, 
with  flowers  of  an  intense  lilue  I  never  saw  in 
England,  belonged,  I  suppose,  to  Myosotis  alpes- 
tris,  and  were  very  common.  The  thickets  were 
full  of  Dog  Roses  of  diff'erent  varieties,  and  R. 
pyrcnaica  was  coming  into  flower.  The  white 
flowers  of  Amelanchier  vulgaris  made  a  great 
show.     I  must  not  forget  the  large-flowered  and 
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low-growing  Ranunculus  Gouani,  wdiich,  near 
Gavarnie,  nearly  supplanted  the  commoner  forms 
of  Buttercup. 

The  streams  attract  special  moisture-loving 
plants.  Where  they  fall  over  steep  rocks,  the 
Ferns,  belonging  often  to  kinds  rare  in  Britain, 
are  very  luxuriant ;  but  where  they  run  through 
the  meadows  they  are  edged  by  such  plants 
as  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  both  the  common 
and  the  purple-flowered  form,  which  was  plenti- 
ful close  to  the  hotel  at  St.  Sauveur.  Cardamine 
latifolia,  a  sort  of  Watercress  with  rose-coloured 
flowers,  was  growing  quite  in  the  water ;  whilst 
on  the  drier  banks,  St.  Bernard's  Lily  ( Anthericum 
Liliago)  and  Ononis  rotundifolia  varied  the 
colours.  Anthyllis  Vulneraria  was  extremely 
abundant,  but  all  with  pink  flowers ;  I  could  not 
see  one  of  the  normal  yellow  in  the  Pyrenees. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  alpines  proper, 
which,  of  course,  are  in  great  quantities 
amongst  the  rocks.  It  is  quite  delightful 
to  see  beautiful  collections  of  them  on  high 
ledges  of  the  precipices  close  to  the  road,  which 


can  be  reached  neither  by  ladders  from  below 
nor  by  ropes  from  above,  and  which  must  for 
ever  defy  ]ilant  gatherers.  There  is  Ramonlia, 
pyrenaica  abundant  everywhere  along  this  route 
which  delights  to  nestle  umler  a  moist,  over- 
hanging ledge,  just  out  of  the  sun  ;  the  plant  is 
turned  either  downwards  or  sideways,  but  seldom 
looking  straight  uji  to  the  sky.  But  the  most 
beautiful  plant  of  all  I  saw  here  is  the  exclusively 
Pyrenean  Saxifraga  longifolia,  which  grows  on 
the  perpendicular  faces  of  the  highest  precipices, 
the  rosette  being  always  turneil  horizontally,  and 
the  flower-spike  growing  always  at  right  angles 
to  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  first  1  saw  were  when 
looking  down  from  that  grand  liridge,  the  Pont 
Napoleon,  which  spans  the  wide  (iave  at  St. 
Sauveur,  at  a  height  of  more  than  200  feet  above 
the  water.  It  is  a  character  of  tliis  Saxifrage 
that  it  nearly  always  grows  in  a  single  large 
rosette,  which  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  year's 
flowers  and  dies,  ami  is  reproduced  from  seed. 
As  I  saw  the  beautiful  flower-spikes  of  pure 
white,  and  nearly  a  yard  long,  projected  from  the 
precipice,  a  botanical  puzzle  occurred  to  me. 
How  <lo  these  plants,  whicli  must  always  slied 
their  seeds  downwards,  maintain  their  altitude, 
and  avoid  in  the  course  of  centuries  running 
themselves  out  at  the  bottom  of  tln'  valley  i 
Many  Houseleeks,  as  well  as  other  Saxifrages 
anil  Sedums,  cover  the  stones.  The  most  preva- 
lent of  all  is  S.  Aizoon,  a  very  variable  ]dant, 
and  where  it  grows  near  S.  longifolia  or  S.  Cotyle- 
don, jiassing  into  intermediate  forms.  Another 
very  common  Saxifrage  I  made  out  to  be  S. 
intricata,  of  Laperouse.  The  various  London 
Prides  are  .too  fiimi- 
liar  to  attract  notice, 
but  occur  here  every- 
where. 

Amongst  the  rocky 
slopes   near   and    be- 
yond  Gavarnie  .'lOOO 
feet    above    the    sea 
level  alpines  become 
more      prevalent. 
There      were      large 
masses    in   flower  of 
Rhododendron  ferru- 
gineum.      The  moist 
rocks    are    in    many 
places    covered   with 
Primula     viscosa, 
growing  as  I  can  never 
make     it     grow    in 
cultivation,  its   roots 
clinging  to  the  moist 
stones  like  Ivy. 
Teucrium  pyrenaicum  is  .st.U  more  plentiful, 
but  of  this  we  can  imitate  the  growth  in  our 
gardens.    In  the  soil  amongst  the  stones  Primula 
elatior  — our  Bardfield  Oxlip — grows  everywhere 
at  high  elevation.s.     I  noticed,  too,  large  breadths 
of  Hormiuum  pyrenaicum,  a  plant  with  little  to 
recommend  it. 

Primula  farinosa  fringes  the  stony  little  rills, 
and  Gentiana  acaulis  and  verna  are  everywhere 
where  conditions  are  suitable,  the  former  common 
near  the  road  in  many  places.  On  the  ledges  of 
the  higher  rocks  Alchemilla  alpina.  Lychnis 
pyrenaica — a  plant  I  have  never  seen  tried  in 
gardens — Linaria  alpma,  Dryas,  Saxifraga  oppo- 
sitifolia,  are  all  of  them  represented,  together 
with  many  similar  mountain  kinds. 

Besides  the  flowers  already  mentioned  as  grow- 
ing by  the  roadside  were  many  others,  varied  in 
character  according  as  the  banks  are  constantly, 
wet  with  the  drippings  from  a  long  upward  slope, 
or  dry  from  a  break  in  the  continuity,  as  was 
generally  the  case  on  the  lower  side  of  the  road. 
Here  were  masses  of  Cera«tium,  probably  alpi- 
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num,  Helianthermim  polifoliuni,  canum,  and 
vulgare  ;  Lamium  lougitloriim,  a  very  prevalent 
weed  in  the  Pyrenees,  ornamental  neither  as  it 
grows  there,  nor  in  gardens,  where  its  introduc- 
tion has  proved  a  failure ;  large-flowered  Mulleins 
of  the  biennial  class  such  as  I  never  saw  in 
England.  One  tiny  j^lant  which  grew  out  of 
crevices  on  the  dry  stones  especially  attracted 
my  notice,  forming  close-growing  silvery  masses 
of  crowded  flowers.  It  was  Paronychia  capitata, 
a  plant  which  has  hitherto  been  all  leaves  on  my 
rockery,  but  it  should  evidently  be  grown  quite 
without  soil.  I  must  not  omit  Eiinus  alpinus, 
which  is  everywliere,  though  the  white  variety 
is  scarce.  On  the  wet  banks  of  every  road.side 
the  mofrt  beautiful  flower  was  the  great  Butter- 
wort,  Pinguicula  grandiflora.  The  abundance 
of  this  was  often  such  that  I  have  seen  at  least 
a  hundred  flowers  in  the  space  of  a  square  yard. 
Another  plant,  less  universal  in  its  distribution, 
but  always  growing  from  under  dripping  ledges 
and  covering  surfaces  of  wet  rock,  was  Hypericum 
nummularium,  its  habit  afl'ording  a  lesson  to 
those  who  try  to  grow  it  on  a  flat,  dry  surface  of 
soih 

I  noticed  only  one  Androsace  in  the  Pyrenees ; 
this  was  common  in  many  places  at  high  eleva- 
tions, but  most  abundant  on  bare  stony  ground 
above  Gavarnie  ;  it  bears  a  profusion  of  white 
flowers  with  a  purple  centre,  and  is  exceedingly 
pretty,  though  not  easy  of  cultivation.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  A.  villosa  of  Linnreus,  but  is  of  entirely 
difl'erent  habit  and  appearance  Imm  a  Himalayan 
plant  of  the  same  name,  which  I  find  easy  to  cul- 
tivate. If  I  am  tohl  on  authority  that  the  two 
plants  are  botanicjlly  the  same,  I  am  not  going 
to  dispute  it,  because  I  write  as  a  gardener.  In 
similar  situations  to  those  occupied  by  this  An- 
drosace I  observed  dwarf  forms  of  Veronica, 
Teucrium,Vicia  pyrenaica,  a  plant  of  dwarf  growth 
and  richly  coloured  flowers  in  its  own  mountains, 
merits  which  it  lo.'es  entirely  in  cultivation  ; 
Jasione  humilis,  Globularia  nana,  Hieracium  vil- 
losum,  the  latter  not  nearly  so  fine  as  it  becomes 
in  cultivation,  by  which  some  alpines  are  de- 
cidedly improved.  I  have  not  a  flower  in  my 
garden  which  gets  more  admiration  from  good 
judges  than  this.  I  find,  however,  on  reference 
to  the  "  Botany  "  of  Grenier  and  Godron,  that  the 
true  H.  villosum  is  not  found  in  the  Pyrenees, 
but  is  represented  by  H.  pyrenaicum,  a  closely 
allied  form.  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
another  time  of  other  flowers  which  I  saw 
about  Luchon. 

C.   WOLLEY   DoD. 


Roses  and  Gladioli.— One  of  the  best  arrange- 
ments w)iii;h  we  have  at  the  jiresent  time  by  which 
cut  flowers  can  be  supplied  in  ipjantity  is  Koses  of 
the  Perpetual  type  planted  in  rows  5  feet  ap.art,  with 
a  single  row  of  Gladioli  between  them.  By  Per- 
petual Koses,  I  mean  a  selection  of  kinds  that  really 
do  keep  on  flowering  more  or  le.?s  during  the  entire 
season,  i.e.,  like  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  others  that  can 
be  had  in  abundance  out  of  doors  from  .June  to 
October,  and  with  but  very  moderate  appliances  in 
the  way  of  glass  for  nearly  the  year  round.  It  is 
very  disappointing  to  plant  Koses  simply  because  they 
are  classed  as  Perpetuals,  and  to  find  that  they  have 
nothing  of  a  p3rpetu.al  character  about  them  but  the 
name.  By  means  of  rigid  selection,  however,  one 
may  get  sorts  that  really  are  perpetual.  The  Gladiolus 
is  certainly  one  of  the  grandest  of  hardy  flowers,  and 
cutting  tlie  spikes,  so  long  as  one  does  not  cut  the 
leaves,  rather  benefits  the  bulbs  than  otherwise,  as 
the  entire  strength  of  the  plant  then  goes  to  perfect- 
ing the  bulbs.  We  keep  our  Gladiolus  roots  in  the 
ground  the  whole  year  round,  and  when  lifted  for 
dividing  and  replanting,  we  do  so  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  as  drying  the  bulbs  by  exposure  is  of  very 
doubtful  benefit ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  results  thus  far  obtained  by  my  plan,  as  under  it 


the  bulbs  not  only  increase  rapidly,  but  the  flower- 
spikes  push  out  two  or  three  good  side  spikes  nearly 
equal  in  strength  and  beauty  to  the  central  one. — 
J.  G.  H. 


THE  LOST  HELLEBORE  FOUND. 
Helleborus  lividu.s  has  for  nearly  a  generation 
been  a  lost  plant — lost  not  only  to  gardeners,  but 
even  to  botanists,  so  that  its  identity  was  denied. 
The  two  published  drawings  of  it  in  the  BoUmiral 
Mwiazini!  and  Sweet's  "Plower  Garden"  were 
considered  apocryphal,  and  the  name  itself  was 
given  to  another  Hellebore  because  of  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  original  plate.  The  name  of 
H.  lividus  thus  became  attached  to  another 
Hellebore  altogether,  viz.,  H.  corsicus  or  trifolius. 
All  this  is  to  be  found  fully  set  forth  in  Vol. 
XXVIII.  of  The  Garden  (pp.  28,  528,  COS,  and 
til.)).  At  page  28  1  gave  a  summary  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  been  commenced  in  tlie 
previous  volume,  and  which  had  been  continued 
by  Mr.  Archer-Hind  and  myself.  This  article 
concluded  with  tlie  expression  of  a  hope  that 
botanists  who  might  be  visiting  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  would  try  to  solve  the  pjuzzle  by 
finding  H.  lividus,  the  lost  Hellebore.  It  was 
also  stated  that  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  thought  it 
most  probable  that  it  might  be  found  in  the 
Balearic  Islands. 

In  this  discussion  it  was  shown  that  plate  72  of 
vol.  ii.  of  the  liotaniral  JUai/a-iiie  undoubtedly 
represented  a  plant  that  formerly  abounded  in 
English  gardens.  That  a  second  portrait  of  the 
same  plant  was  published  many  years  later  in 
Sweet's  "Flower  Garden"  (vol.  v.,  p.  190),  and 
that  it  had  been  described  both  by  Aiton  and 
Don  as  a  beautiful  garden  plant.  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind  and  Mr.  Burbidge  afterwards  published 
evidence  of  its  still  more  recent  existence  in 
English  gardens.  The  record,  however,  was  all 
that  remained,  and  the  plant  itself  was  not  to  be 
found. 

In  pursuance  of  the  search  for  the  lost  Helle- 
bore, I  forwarded  strips  fully  describing  it,  and 
giving  particulars  of  the  discussion,  to  many 
European  botanists,  and  to  some  I  sent  tracings 
of  the  plates  above  referred  to.  By  the  kindness 
of  friends  the  island  of  Corsica  was  thoroughly 
searched  for  it,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Schloss,  of 
Bowdon,  spent  two  months  in  the  Riviera  search- 
ing every  likely  locality  and  inquiring  about  it 
from  all  the  botanists  whom  he  met.  This  was 
the  most  likely  locality,  because  the  specimen  of 
H.  lividus  in  the  Forsyth  Herbarium  at  Kew  was 
labelled  Nice,  and  it  was  thought  probable  that 
it  might  again  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Schloss  was,  however,  unable  to  find  it.  Par- 
ticulars were  also  sent  to  the  Balearic  Islands. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  wrote  me  on  the  2;h-d  ult. 
that  a  dried  specimen  of  H.  lividus  had  been 
sent  to  Kew,  and  that  this  Balearic  Hellebore 
agreed  capitally  with  Botanical  Maga-Jnt,  t.  72. 
It  had  been  found  in  Majorca,  and  occurred  on 
the  banks  of  rivulets  and  rocky  places  on  the 
Sierra  de  Toller  in  calcareous  soil  at  130  feet  to  32.)0 
feet  above  sea  level.  He  identified  it  as  the 
Helleborus  lividus  of  Aiton.  Here,  then,  is  the 
lost  Hellebore  re-found  ;  and  we  may  hope  in  due 
time  to  obtain  living  plants  of  it  again  for  English 
gardens.  Wm.  Brockbank. 

Bruethar,-it,  Diihhary,  July  24. 


Gentiana    gelida    and    G.    septemflda. — 

"Veronica"  remarks  (page  96)  that  G.  gelida  has 
become  the  accepted  name  in  gardens  for  G.  septem- 
flda. It  may  be  so,  but  if  so,  more's  the  pity,  as 
plants  outfit  to  b;  called  in  gardens  by  their  right 
names.  Gentiana  septemfida  (Pallas)  and  G.  gohda 
(Bieberstcin)  are  botli  natives  of  the  Caucasus,  Imt 
differ  from  one  another  in  the  follovviug  particulars. 
The  name  septemfida,  which  means  seven-cleft,  refers 
to  the  scales  which  separate  the  divisions  of  the 
cor<-dla,  and  are  fringed  generally  with  seven  divisions 
in  the  former  species.  In  G.  gelida  these  scales  are 
entire,  or  at  most  twf.-c!eft.  In  the  second  place,  the 
c  ilour  of  the  corolla  in  (J.  gelida  is  pale  yeUow  (ochro- 


leuca)  not  blue.     G.  gelida,  as  tar   as  we  know,  has 
never  been  in  cultivation  in  England. — C.  W.  DoD. 


NOTEti  ON  HARDY  PL.i.NTS. 

Campanula  pelviformls. — Few  Bsllflowera  show 
themselves  off  to  better  advantage  than  this  one. 
It  grows  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  is  neither  top- 
heavy  nor  does  it  suffer  its  handsome  saucer-shaped 
flowers  to  be  beaten  down  by  rain.  Those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  it  would  perhaps  be  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  continues 
to  develop  its  soft  greyblue  flowers.  Wtierever  the 
more  rare  and  attractive  alpines  are  cultivated  this  is 
surely  entitled  to  a  place.  As  regards  its  treatment, 
it  practically  wants  none  ;  the  most  ordinary  soil  and 
positions  do  for  it.  Anyhow,  it  will  thrive  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  common  carpatica,  and  it  is 
even  more  readily  increased  by  division. 

Gymnothrix  latifolia.— This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  broaddeaved  and  deep  green  Grasses  we 
have  tried.  It  may  be  planted  in  beds,  borders,  shrub- 
beries, or  as  isolated  specimens  in  summer,  and  if  it 
has  some  rich  and  light  material  to  root  in  it  will  soon 
grow  large  and  imposing,  though  seldom  more  than 
4  feet  high.  Let  no  one  leave  his  whole  stock  out  of 
door*  to  be  frost-bitten  if  it  is  intended  to  keep  it,  for 
as  sure  as  the  frost  nips  it  it  will  die,  though  it  is 
spoken  of  it  as  being  hardy.  The  be>t  way  to 
deal  with  this  Gr.iss  is  to  lift  it  and  pot  it  when 
frosts  threaten.  So  long  as  the  leaves  keep  green  the 
plants  may  be  employed  for  decoration  indoors ;  when 
they  turn  yellow,  dry  off  and  place  the  p  its  on  their 
sides,  secure  from  frosts,  until  spring,  when  the  plants 
may  be  started  gently,  and  as  soon  as  the  bulky 
crowns  sprout  it  will  be  better  to  divide  the  elunqis, 
pot  and  grow  the  pieces  clo.se  to  the  glass  until  April 
or  May,  and  then  plant  them  out  again. 

Papaver    pilosum. — This     has    medium    sized 

orange-red  flowers.  Seen  growing  many  would  no); 
care  for  it.  the  pilose  and  rough  stems  and  leaves  are 
so  hispid  to  the  touch,  and  not  of  the  most  desirable 
hue,  but  the  well  branched  flower-stems  are  a  feature 
in  this  Poppy,  and  they  serve  to  render  the  flowers 
less  formal  than  straight,  long  stalks  would.  This 
Poppy  is  very  hardy ;  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  and  forms  a  big  bush  like  specimen  in  two 
years,  from  which  great  qu.antities  of  bloom  may  be 
cut  for  a  long  season.  The  late  period  to  which  it  con- 
tinues flowering  renders  it  valuable,  and  if  the  seed- 
headg  are  regularly  picked  off  the  results  are  very 
sati>factory. 

Nierembergia  rivularis.~If  those  who  covet 
this  charming  little  plant  could  only  see  some  of  its 
roots  they  would  not  be  surprised  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  establish.  The  small  runners,  just  under  the  sur- 
face, depend  on  roots  of  a  very  different  kind  which 
go  a  good  depth  down.  The  latter  are  as  thick  as 
strong  packing  twine,  very  strong,  and  remain  alive, 
feeding  the  plants,  for  seven  or  eight  years.  It  is 
some  of  this  class  of  root  that  shoidd  be  got  up  when 
it  is  sought  to  further  increase  it.  The  W  hite  Cup,  as 
this  plant  is  called,  is  a  waterside  plant,  but  we  have 
grL!Wn  it  successfully  for  years  in  a  sunny  raised  bed. 
The  soil  is,  however,  both  deeji  and  well  worked,  or 
rather  it  was  deeply  worked  some  years  ago  for 
Asparagus.  A  deep  well-work- d  soil,  with  plenty  of 
manure  dug  into  it,  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  damp 
positions  said  to  be  needful  for  moisbiu-edoving 
subjects. 

'Veronica  crispa. — If  this  handsome  wrinkled 
Speedwell  never  bore  a  flower  it  would  be  worth  a 
place  in  collections,  consisting  of  the  rarer  and  more 
beautiful  hardy  pl.ants.  It  is  apt  to  go  off,  not  from 
any  want  of  power  to  resist  cold,  Ijut  from  being 
placed  among  tall  growing  plants  which  deprive  it  of 
sunshine.  It  likes  an  isolated  sunny  situation,  where 
it  can  send  up  its  str.iight  stems  charmingly 
furnished  with  leaves  which  shine  with  an  almost, 
metallic  lustre.  It  does  well  in  stiff  clay,  but  plenty 
of  light  and  as  much  sunshine  as  possible  are  indis- 
pensable. 

Saxifrag'a  aizoides.— This  is  a  much  more 
useful  plant  for  the  rock  garden  than  hundreds  of 
plants  often  seen  there  ;  native  though  it  be,  can  a 
more  pleasing  yellow-flowered  Saxifrage  than  this  he 
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found  either  for  midsummer  or  earlier  use  ?  AVhen  I 
speak  of  aizoides,  of  course  I  in>;lude  the  pretty  dark- 
fiowered  variety  called  autumnalis.  These  remain  in 
good  form  for  several  weeks.  Let  no  one  debar  him- 
self of  the  pleasure  of  big  masses  of  these  because 
he  has  no  damp  places  in  his  garden  corresponding 
with  the  watery  habitats  of  the  wildlings  ;  they  will 
grow  beautifully  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  a 
well-made  bit  of  rockwork  or  in  ordinary  beds. 

Spireea  palmata. — This  is  generally  seen  in  an 
unsitisfactory  condition  in  op-n  borders.  In,  per- 
haps, nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  the  cause  may  be 
put  down  t)  either  planting  too  late  or  in  positions 
too  dry.  I  believe  that  in  mo.st  gardens  a  suitable 
place  may  be  found  or  made  for  it  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  plant  sh')uld  not  be  freely  and  well  grown.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  be  to  find  a  moist  and  cool  rooting 
place  for  it,  but  let  it  be  put,  say,  an  inch  or  two 
lower  than  the  surrounding  ground,  where  surface 
water,  after  a  heavy  shower,  would  run  to,  and  it  will 
succeed.  If  the  soil  is  thin  or  porous,  it  should  be 
removed  to  the  depth  of  IS  inches,  and  a  close-grained 
sand  substituted  ;  this,  if  top-dressed  during  the 
growing  season,  will  induce  this  Spir»a  to  ju-oduce 
fine  flowers  aid  foliage.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  sand  put  in  a  hole  into  which  water  can  run  in 
rainy  weather  will  keep  as  cool  and  moist  as  a  bog, 
while,  if  we  want  a  warm  bed  f.jr  forcing  or  roiling 
purposes,  we  could  scarcely  employ  bitter  material 
during  summer  if  fiu-med  into  a  raised  bed  in  full  sun- 
shine. If,  therefore,  by  such  simple  means  we  can 
accommoilate  this  moisture-loving  plant,  we  ought  to 
do  so,  .and  the  roots  cannot  lie  set  too  soon  after  the 
tops  have  turned  yellow.  On  this  point  tliere  is  a 
litle  difference  between  roots  that  are  to  grow  out  of 
doors  and  tliose  intended  for  pot  culture. 

Potentilla  lupinoideg.— I  fell  in  love  with  thia 
pUnt  at  first  from  seeing  it  in  autumn  in  its  rich 
lexf  hues — bright  yellow  and  red  on  a  smooth  glis- 
tening surface,  and  the  small  leaves  withal  of  a 
handsome  shape.  The  jilant  is  a  neat  creeper,  form- 
ing itself  into  a  dense  mass  of  stems  and  leaves, 
among  which,  in  .Jidy  and  August,  the  large  and 
bright  yellow  K.ise-like  blossoms  nestle;  the  deeper 
orange-yellow  anthers  are  consincuous  in  the  cup- 
formed  flowers,  and  contrast  charmingly  with  the  now 
dark  green  and  deeply-cut  leave'.  So  far  as  I  know 
it  is  not  in  general  use,  but  for  the  rock  garden  it 
should  be  noted  as  "a  good  thing."  It  appears  that 
this  Pyrenean  species  is  variable  in  the  colour  of  its 
flowers. 

Anemone  rivularis.  — .^.s  a  plant  or  flower  with 
fairly  good  all-round  iiualities  this  maybe  mentioned. 
It  is  perhaps  the  only  gener.ally  known  Anemone  that 
blooms  in  July  and  August,  and  we  are  so  far 
indebted  to  it  for  keeping  our  thoughts  fixed  on  its 
family  which  is  always  so  gay  in  spring.  Where  well- 
established  roots  of  this  happen  to  stand  near  A. 
alpina  and  s,idphurea  the  Windflowers  are  not  likely 
to  be  forgo'.ten  even  in  midsummer,  for  the  immense 
seed  heads  of  the  kinds  just  named  greatly  enhance 
the  effect  of  the  pretty,  if  somewhat  small,  flowers  of 
Ihe  Kiver  WindHower.  Its  starry  white  flowers  not 
only  withstand  wet  weather,  but,  unlike  the  big 
Japan  Anemone,  they  keep  open  no  matter  how  dull, 
and  if  there  is  no  sunshine  for  several  d.iys  together 
the  anthers  m.ay  be  seen  to  be  furnished  on  the 
newly-opened  bnds  with  sky-blue  pollen.  No  other 
.-Vnemone  gives  cultivators  less  trouble.  It  is  easily 
established  in  almost  any  sort  of  foil,  and  it  Eoon 
ma'ces  a  fair  ,-^how  of  bloom. 

Gypsophila  paniculata. — This  in  many  gar- 
dens seems  t  >  soon  run  its  course,  often  endiog  its  days 
in  four  or  five  years  ;  by  that  time  the  woody  stools 
m.ay  have  become  as  stout  as  a  man's  fist  with  roots 
of  corre=pinding  thicknes.s,  but  they  suddenly  decay 
after  p.rhaps  a  most  prolific  crop  of  useful  little 
flowers.  Those  therefore  who  desire  to  keep  their 
gardens  furnished  with  this  plant,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  valuable  for  picking,  should  see  that  young 
spiecimens  are  ccming  on  to  form  a  succession.  It 
would  not,  indeed,  lie  amiss  to  plant  one  every  year, 
as  until  the  second  and  sometimes  the  third  year 
they  do  not  produce  much  bloom.  It  thrives  best  in 
light  soil. 


Polygonum  tphserocephalvim. — This  is  the 
same  plant  about  which  I  wrote  under  the  name  of 
1'.  atfine.  I  understand  it  has  recently  been  re- 
named at  Kew  ;  ugly  as  the  new  n.ame  sounds,  it  is  a 
good  desiTiptive  one.  It  is  doubtless  a  plant  for  the 
future  for  the  following  reasons :  Its  flowers  are  last- 
ing as  well  as  brilliant,  and  they  are  produced  in 
succession  ;  then  it  ripens  seed — always  an  important 
matter  where  it  is  desired  to  have  plenty  of  a  certain 
plant.  The  roots  in  this  case  are  knobs  or  tubers, 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  see,  do  not  yield 
offsets.  I  have  already  gathered  and  sown  ripe  seeds, 
which  show  a  tendency  to  .sprout  almost  as  freely  as 
those  of  P.  viviparum.  .J.  W. 


NOTES. 

The  oarden  after  rain. — One  of  the  fairest 
and  most  satisfying;  of  all  lliings  is,  to  my  mind, 
a  good  garden  in  late  summer  or  early  autumn 
time  as  seen  in  the  sunshine  that  follows  rain. 
Gone  the  dust,  and  gone  tlie  thirsty  dryness  of 
the  leafage,  and  instead  there  are  e.xuberant 
freshness  and  elasticity  in  every  bud  or  leaf,  and 
in  every  uprising  stem.  The  last  of  the  white 
Lilies  glisten  among  tall  blue  Larkspurs,  and 
Jackman's  Clematis  hangs  its  wreaths  of  royal 
purple  amongst  the  gold-leaved  Ivy  on  the  walls. 
There  are  the  most  delicious  whill's  of  fragrance 
as  j'ou  walk  among  the  flowers,  Carnations,  Roses, 
and  Stocks,  and  from  the  sweet-smelling  leafy 
things,  such  as  JIusk,  Rosemary,  and  Lavender, 
or  front  Sweet  Brier  and  Thyme.  Last,  but  not 
least,  the  rain  has  given  freedom  to  cuttings  and 
.seedlings  of  many  beatitiful  lhing.s.  All  through 
the  dry,  dusty  weather  these  were  huddled 
together  like  children  forbidden  to  play.  But 
now  they  are  safely  planted  out  and  growing  in 
health  and  vigour  every  day.  This  warm, 
showery  weather  is  also  the  best  for  propagating 
nearly  all  kinds  of  hardy  plants  from  slips  or 
cuttings  under  handlights  in  the  open  air.  So, 
too,  between  the  showers  one  may  dig  and 
transplant  Daffodils,  Scjuills,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  hardy  bulbs  now  at  rest,  but  which, 
after  these  soft  warm  rains  of  August,  will  soon 
begin  to  root  and  grow.  The  single  Dahlias  and 
the  white  Japan  Anemone  are  opening  their 
flowers;  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  in  bloom,  and  j'esterday  I  caught  the 
first  twitter  of  the  robin's  song,  all  of  which  are 
sure  signs  that  fruity  autumn  is  with  us  once 
again. 

A  SWEET  POSY. — Take  two  Moss  Eose-buds 
half  open,  a  spray  of  Ro.'emary,  and  half-a-dozen 
of  the  flower-heads  of  Lavender,  to  which  add  a 
cluster  or  two  of  Mignonette,  three  old  Clove 
Carnations,  a  small  bunch  of  white  Jasmine,  and 
a  few  leaves  of  the  sweet-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia 
citriodora).  If  to  the  above  you  add  a  half- 
opened  old  Provence  or  Cabbage  Rose  so  much 
the  better,  and  the  result  will  be  a  sweet  po.sy 
that  a  duchess  might  like  to  have  near  her,  and 
which,  if  tastefully  put  together,  will  delight  the 
eyes  as  well  as  the  nose.  This  sort  of  sweet 
posy  was  far  more  common  in  the  days  of  our 
great  grandmothers  than  now.  You  will  notice 
how  careful  the  late  R.  Caldecott  was  to  give  his 
sweetest  of  early  eighteenth  century  maids  a 
dainty  little  posy  to  sniff  at  as  they  cro.ss  their 
tiny  feet  and  sit  demurely  in  the  fine  old  Chippen- 
dale chairs  he  must  have  liked,  or  he  would  not 
have  drawn  them  so  well.  Well-made  jiot-pourri 
is  delicious  in  winter,  but  during  summer  time 
every  room  in  every  house  which  has  a  garden 
ought  to  be  full  of  fresh  Hower  fragrance,  leaving 
the  mummied  odours  for  the  winter  of  our  dis- 
content. Vou  must  not  for  a  moment  fancy  that 
the  above  recipe  for  a  sweet  posy  is  a  bit  of 
literary  laliour  out  of  my  own  head,  so  to  say. 
The  truth  is,  I  found  it  written  inside  the  cover 
of  an  old  herbal,  and  to-day  I  tested  its  efficiency, 


and  having  found  it  not  wanting,  I  offer  it  to 
every  Lady  Corisande  who  reads  The  Garden. 

Spir.ea  palmat.a  alba. — Plants  are  like  men, 
inasmuch  as  nothing  tries  their  character  and 
capabilities  like  time.  When  I  first  saw  the 
above  plant  in  bloom  my  verdict  was  one  not  at 
all  likely  to  extend  its  distribution  in  any  way, 
but  I  obtained  a  plant,  and  when  it  first  bloomed 
here  as  a  novelty  nearly  everyone  slid,  "Ah! 
what  a  pity  ;  that  is  Spir;ca  palmata  spoiled,  is  it 
not.'"  This  year,  however,  the  plant  has  unite 
vindicated  its  character,  and  as  now  in  bloom  is 
a  lovely  thing.  It  is  planted  in  a  half  shaded 
peat  bed  among  Rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs, 
and  bears  about  a  dozen  of  its  pure  white 
feathery  sprays.  It  is  by  no  means  the  first  new 
introduction  that  has  been  "  under  a  cloud." 
The  Boruean  Jasminutn  gracillimum  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  total  oblivion,  and  those  who 
refused  a  certificate  to  Cypripedium  Lawrencea- 
num  can  see  it  now  in  the  best  groups  of 
Orchids  at  the  best  of  exhibitions,  but  this  white- 
blossnnied  Spira?a  is  really  just  at  this  season  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  flowers,  and  a? 
such,  now  well  established  and  well  grown, 
everyone  admires  it.  It  has  at  any  rate  proved 
to  me  that  nothing  but  actual  trial  under  tavour- 
able  conditions  can  decide  whether  a  plant  is  a 
good  one  or  not.  The  position,  soil,  surround- 
ings, and  culture  make  all  the  difference  with 
this  feather-flowered  Spiraea,  as  with  many  other 
things. 

AcoNiTfM  variegatum.  —  The  oU  purple 
Monkshood  is  a  welcome  flower  early  in  the 
year,  but  there  are  now  far  nKjre  attractive  kinds 
in  bli).ssom.  A.  japonicum  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  later  in  the  year  A.  autumnale  and  its  white 
variety  will  be  masses  of  flowers  7  feet  or  8  feet 
in  height.  Just  now  we  have  nothing  in  the 
genus  finer  than  this  A.  variegatum,  which  is 
also  known  as  A.  bicolor  in  some  gardens.  Its 
hooded  blossoms  are  borne  on  branched  spikes 
o  feet  or  (i  feet  in  height,  each  flower  being  half 
white  and  half  pale  blue  or  lilac.  It  is  easily  in- 
creased by  division,  and  come?  tolerably  true  from 
seeds  sown  as  soon  as  they  ripen,  in  which  case 
they  germinate  during  the  following  spring.  A 
good  group  of  this  plant  looks  well  as  .seen  against 
a  background  of  evergreen  shrubs,  and  is  robust 
enough  to  liold  its  own  in  open  sunny  positions, 
btside  woodland  walks  or  drives.  Another  spe- 
cies with  panicles  of  pale  yellow  flowers,  A. 
Lycoctonum,  is  also  adapted  for  similar  positions, 
and  is  quite  distinct  from  its  allies  in  general 
efl'ect  when  in  flower. 

LiLiuM  LONGIFLORUM. — This  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Japanese 
Lilie.s,  and  should  be  grown  in  all  gardens  where 
white  flowers  of  noble  form  are  appreciated.  In 
mild  localities  near  the  sea  it  is  hardy,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  pot  culture 
in  a  cold  frame.  Its  growth  appears  early  in 
spring,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  frost-bitten ;  but  if 
the  bulbs  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  frame  they  are 
safe  from  harm,  and  flower  beautifully  if  plunged 
out  of  doors  in  May  or  June.  A  pot  so  grown 
and  plunged  out  among  other  things  in  a  peat 
bed  is  now  very  pretty.  It  bears  ten  perfect 
flowers,  a  result  never  attained  by  unprotected 
clumps  which  are  left  outside  with  us  all  the 
year.  In  some  few  places  I  know  tliis  Lily 
really  does  beautifully  outside  iu  beds  or  borders, 
but,  as  a  rule,  pot  cufture  will  be  found  a  prefer-, 
able  plan  of  growing  it  to  anything  like  perfec- 
tion. Five  stiong  bulbs  in  an  8- inch  pot  make 
a  show  when  they  flower.  On  such  a  pot  I  have 
seen  five  stems,  each  bearing  four  or  five  of  its 
great  trumpet-shaped  blooms.  There  are  several 
varieties,  of  which  eximium  and  Harrisii  are 
perhaps  the  best,  but  the  typical  plant  is  much 
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clieaper.  L,  Harrisii  miy  be  forced  quite  readily 
for  Easter  decorations,  and  a  pot  of  it  in  lull 
flower  at  that  festive  season  is  a  great  prize, 

Cuttings  or  slip.-;. — When  I  was  a  boy 
ii'^arly  everything  was  increased  from  slips, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  more  modern  and 
now  general  practice  of  taking  cuttings  is  more 
successful  than  the  old  plan  of  slipping  off 
short  axillary  shoots  with  a  heel  instead  of 
cutting  them  with  a  knife.  If  ever  I  feel  the 
least  doubtful  as  to  which  method  is  best,  I 
try  both  ways,  and  after  some  little  experience 
in  this  line,  I  find  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
slips.  Milky  plants,  such  as  Euphorbia  jac- 
quinins flora, often  fail  as  cuttings,but  short  growths 
strippeil  off  grow  well.  Pinks,  Carnations,  Cloves, 
and  mulePinks,Ouosmatauricum,smallVeronicas, 
&c,,  we  propagated  quite  successfully  from  slips 
planted  under  cap-glassts  or  handlights  on  a 
sandy  border.  Hollow-stalked  Pansy  cuttings 
generally  fail  to  grow,  but  the  same  growtlis 
slipped  off  at  the  crown  and  inserted  deeply  in 
sandy  soil  grow  quite  freely.  Of  course,  facilities 
for  the  rooting  of  cuttings  are  now  greatly  im- 
proved, yet  for  hardy  plants  more  especially  1 
believe  we  might  return  to  the  old-fashioned 
habit  of  planting  slips  of  many  things  with  ad- 
vantage, and  especially  when  cuttings  have  been 
tried  and  failed. 

GiNGERwoRT.s. — As  a  family  these  are  very 
beautiful  in  leafage  as  well  as  in  blossom,  and 
the  economic  usage  of  their  rhizomes  is  as  yet  in 
its  infancy.  The  fleshy  rootstocks  of  any  kind  of 
Alpinia,  or  Hedychium,  or  KKnipferia  would 
afford  fairly  good  "  ginger "  if  cured  in  syrup 
or  candied  on  the  Chinese  plan  findeed,  so  far  as 
proof  goes,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
genus  Zingiber  proper  is  ahead  of  other  plants 
of  the  Order  in  aromatic  and  stimulating  proper- 
ties. When  I  was  exploring  in  the  Bornean 
forests,  a  few  years  ago,  I  found  Scitaminaceous 
plants  very  common,  and  in  pulling  up  the 
plants  themselves  1  was  very  mucli  impressed  by 
their  fat  and  aromatic  rhizomes.  The  Bornean, 
or  native,  Ginger  is  made  from  an  Alpinia  with 
banded  or  zebra-marked  leaves.  Kivmpferia 
Galanga  I  found  in  plenty  in  one  place  only,  a 
hot,  swampy  plain,  the  road  through  which  was 
knee-deep  in  soft  mud,  roofed  over  with  tall 
Sedges  and  Grasses,  and  when  passing  through 
these  Grass-lined  tunnels  the  mosquitoes  neglected 
not  their  right  to  take  toll  from  the  passing  tra- 
veller. Wherever  an  open,  sunny  mud  flat  was 
reached  there  the  flat  leaves  of  the  Galanga 
covered  the  soil,  or  its  pretty  white  and  purple 
flowers  were  seen.  The  Chinese  were  settlers  in 
North  Borneo  centuries  ago.  The  largest  moun- 
tain there  is  Kina  Balu  (i.e.,  "  Chinese  Widow  ")  ; 
the  largest  river  is  Kina-batangan  (or  "  Chinese 
rock-fringed  stream  "  ) ;  and  if  ever  the  Chinese 
colonise  that  country  again  they  will  find  Ginger 
roots  awaiting  them  by  the  ton.  I  speak  subject 
to  correction,  but  1  should  say  the  fleshy  rhizomes 
of  any  Hedychium  or  Alpinia  would  make  good 
"  ginger." 

Colour  and  pkrfdme. — Botany  was  in  a 
state  of  chaos  until  the  time  of  Linnreus,  whose 
numerical  arrangement  of  anthers  and  stigmas 
simplified  the  science  into  an  order  until  then 
unknown.  The  natural  system  carried  progress 
still  further,  but  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
any  attention  has  been  paid  to  colour  or  to 
perfume  as  essential  characters  in  the  science  of 
botany.  You  may  i-ead  descriptions  of  plants 
by  the  dozen  without  getting  the  slightest  in- 
formation as  to  whether  the  (lowers  of  the  jilants 
described  are  red  or  yellow  or  blue.  In  a  word, 
colour  has  beeii  to  a  great  extent  like  the  round 
0  of  our  cricketing  days  ;  it  has  stood  for  nothing 
through   decade   after    decade    of  classification 


So,  too,  the  perfume  of  flowers  has  been  left  to 
our  Rimmels  and  Piesses,  for  it  was  held  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  botanist  to  tell  us  anything  of 
these  subtle  things.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  never 
forgot  the  main  facts  o[  Nature,  and  so  he 
generally  tells  us  that  Roses  are  sweet  and  that 
Rue  is  flitter,  but  even  yet  colour  and  perfume 
are  unknown  quantities  in  the  botany  of  to-day. 
The  amateur  gardeners  are  more  exact,  size  and 
colour  and  perfume  being  essential  points  in 
their  eyes.  The  absence  of  a  yellow  spot  on  the 
lip  of  a  Cudogyne,  or  a  few  purple  bars  on  the 
petals  of  an  Odontoglossum  may  add  fifty  or  a 
hundred  guineas  to  the  price  of  any  individual 
plant.  It  may  never  be  practicable  to  add  the 
natural  perfume  to  our  coloured  plates  of  flowers, 
but  we  may  at  least  expect  that  some  indication 
of  their  fragrance  be  conveyed  in  words. 

Betonica  alopecuros. — We  have  in  this  genus 
some  very  effective  and  free  growing  garden 
plants.  B.  grandiflora  forms  a  mass  of  red  and 
purple  flowers  early  in  the  year,  aud  just  now 
the  species  above  named  is  very  beautiful.  It  is 
known  as  the  Foxtail  Stachys,  and  is  a  plant 
a  foot  to  1(5  inches  in  height,  and  its  erect  leafy 
stems  are  each  tipped  spear-like  with  a  conical 
cluster  of  flesh-jiink  or  rosy-salmon  flowers. 
Like  all  its  allies,  it  is  most  readily  increased  by 
division  in  spring  or  in  autumn — that  is  to  say, 
either  before  or  immediately  after  flowering.  As 
seen  here  on  a  free,  light  and  sandy  soil  both 
the  above  plants  are  very  showy  and  well  worth 
a  place  in  even  good  gardens.  Another  good  and 
distinct  Labiate  now  flowering  is  Ajuga  Brock- 
banki,  a  plant  having  clear  blue  spires  rarely 
exceeding  a  foot  in  height  and  very  pretty  as 
seen  at  its  best.  In  deep  rich  soil  in  a  partly 
shaded  place  this  plant  is  very  attractive.  The 
history  of  the  plant  is,  as  I  believe,  this  :  It 
appeared  in  Mr.  Brockbank's  garden  at  Dids- 
bury,  near  Manchester,  as  a  chance  seedling,  and 
was  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Smith  when  manager 
of  the  Newry  Nursery,  by  whom  it  was  named 
and  sent  out.  As  grown  here  it  forms  a  solid 
sheet  of  blue,  and  is  very  beautiful  as  seen  at  its 
best  in  June  or  July. 

Choretis  (Hy.menooallis)  olauca. — This  is 
not  very  common,  but  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
very  best  of  all  the  Bridal  Lilies  (Hymenocallis), 
all  of  which  are  as  fragrant  as  they  are  Aiir.  I 
have  had  bulbs  of  it  for  years ;  indeed,  I  started 
with  three,  and  I  should  have  had  three  now,  but  I 
gave  one  away,  and  it  has  been  an  annual  plea- 
sure to  its  owner.  In  a  word,  while  the  bulbs  of 
this  plant  flower  freely  e\'ei'y  season,  they  do  not 
increase  so  fast  as  do  some  other  species  of  this 
noble  group.  As  seen  in  blossom,  the  plant  is 
very  shapely  and  effective.  Five  or  six  thick 
oblong  leaves  spread  from  the  apex  of  the  bulb, 
and  from  the  centre  appears  a  flattened  scape  a 
foot  high  or  more,  and  the  snow-white  flowers 
radiate  from  the  apex  like  a  tiara  or  diadem. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  pale  glaucous  shade  of  green, 
and  ncrt  dark  glossy  green,  as  in  H.  macrostephana, 
nor  are  the  flowers  of  H.  glauca  quite  so  large, 
hut  their  purity  of  whiteness  and  delicious  fra- 
grance would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  The  old 
Pancratium  fragrans  is  not  equal  to  either  of  the 
above  as  a  garden  plant,  and  the  narrowdeaved 
P.  caribbamm  is  by  comparison  a  weedy  plant 
not  worth  pot  room.  Of  course,  all  these  Bridal 
Lilies  are  beautiful,  but  the  best  known  to  me  are 
II.  macrostephana  and  II.  glauca.  Among  other 
bulbs  in  flower,  Urceolina  pendula  is  one  of  the 
prettiest,  its  elegantly-shaped  dangling  bells  being 
generally  admired. 

Ardndo  conspicua. — Years  ago  a  good  pot  of 
this  New  Zealand  Grass  used  to  be  very  orna- 
mental in  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew.  At  that 
time  the  plant  was  rare  in  Europe,  but  now  it  is 


l-irgely  cultivated  as  a  hardy  plant,  and  is  just 
now  very  pretty  as  seen  hearing  aloft  its  silvery 
plumes  each  at  the  tip  of  a  slender  wand  or  stalk. 
It  is  earlier  by  six  weeks,  and,  as  I  believe,  much 
more  graceful  in  habit  than  any  form  of  Pampas 
Grass,  and  being  of  smaller  growth  it  is  also  more 
suitable  for  small  gardens.  The  great  fault  of 
the  Pampas  Grass  is  its  lateness,  so  that  in 
northern  gardens  its  lieauty  is  destroyed  by 
wintry  storms  almost  before  it  flowers.  The 
Arundo  is  on  this  account  worthy  of  a  place, 
even  if  it  be  necessary  to  grow  it  in  pots  or  tubs, 
so  that  it  can  be  sheltered  during  the  worst  of 
winter  weather.  In  most  gardens,  however,  it 
will  prove  to  be  quite  hardy,  especially  if  planted 
on  large  banks  or  in  dry  positions  amongst 
stones,  so  that  it  does  not  become  water-logged 
during  frosty  \veather.  A  few  stones  ami  a  little 
coal  ashes  or  sand  will  generally  suffice  to  pre- 
serve it  in  exposed  positions,  and  as  seen  at  its 
best  on  the  lawn,  the  plant  is  so  graceful  and 
effective,  that  no  pains  are  too  much  if  its  presence 
be  secured  thereby.  It  is  readily  increased  in 
the  spring  by  division  or  from  seed. 

Calystegia  pubescens. — I  can  generally  man- 
age to  secure  any  plant  that  I  wish  to  obtain, 
but,  so  far,  this  has  beaten  me  entirely.  The 
double- flowered  variety  is,  I  know,  a  weed  in 
many  gardens  and  grows  well  here,  but  I  never 
saw  nor  heard  of  the  single-flowered  Calystegia 
pubescens.  The  common  Kerria  (Corchorus) 
japonica  is  another  instance  of  a  plant  being 
common  in  a  double  state  while  the  typical  wild 
species  is  rare,  but  I  have  often  met  with  the 
single  form  of  it,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
botanic  gardens.  Can  anyone  tell  us  of  the 
single  -  flowered  Calystegia  pubescens?  The 
double  form  is  now  very  pretty,  both  as  twisting 
about  on  the  ground  or  as  scrambling  up  bushy 
sujiports,  its  elegant  growths  being  covered  with 
axillary  blossoms  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  It  is 
easily  naturalised  at  the  foot  of  a  low  hedge  of 
Privet  or  of  Thorn,  and  as  so  grown  forms  a 
beautiful  plant;  or  its  roots  may  be  planted  at 
the  foot  of  an  Ivy  wall  on  the  Grass.  In  some 
places  it  rambles  about  so  vigorou.sly,  that  caie 
should  be  taken  in  planting  perennial  ConvolvuU 
of  any  kind.  As  a  rule,  they  are  safer  and 
prettier  isolated  in  beds  on  the  Grass,  where 
the  scythe  or  the  lawn-mower  keeps  their  stolons 
within  bounds. 

Bdrbidgea  nitida. —  This  orange-flowered 
Gingerwort  is  now  flowering  freely  here  potted 
in  loam  fibre  on  a  well-drained  bottom.  We 
have  two  plants,  and  both  are  flowering  on  stems 
less  than  12  inches  in  height.  The  individual 
flowers  are  rather  fugitive,  hut  as  the  buds  open 
in  succession  this  fault  is  not  so  great  as  it  at 
first  sight  stems  to  be.  Mr.  fJourt  once  told  me 
that  it  grew  and  flowered  better  in  America  than 
in  English  gardens,  but  we  have  had  no  difficulty 
with  it,  except  that  once  we  nearly  lost  it  by  its 
having  been  transferred  to  a  close  hot  pit  among 
some  Nepenthes.  When  I  first  discovered  the 
plant  in  Borneo  it  was  growing  on  a  dry  hill- 
side, its  roots  clasping  the  mossy  boulders  of 
.sandstone  and  growing  there  in  shady  positions  ; 
its  flowering  stems  were  20  inches  to  30  inches 
high.  Its  rich  orange-yellow  flowers  in  spikes 
at  the  ends  of  the  glo.ssy-leaved  stems  are  pretty, 
but  growers  always  seem  to  have  failed  in  its 
culture  .'ince  the  original  plant  bloomed  at 
Chelsea  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Our  plants 
stand  on  a  shelf  facing  the  east,  and  so  escape  the 
mid-day  sun.  If  the  plants  were  potted  in 
nodules  of  sandstone  and  fibrous  loam  in  a  pot 
drained  as  if  for  an  Orchid,  I  fancy  fewer  failures 
would  result.  Its  rhizomes  are  very  aromatic, 
and  (piite  scented  the  air,  I  remember,  as  I  toie 
them  oft'  the  rocks  in  Borneo,   a  country  very 
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rich  in  Alpinias,  Globbas,   and   other   aromatic  |  for  some  time.     This  Spiraa  is  of  comparatively    It  delights  in  a  moi.>t  situation  or  near  water,  and 


Giiigerwort's,   many   of  which  mi; 
ecouomicallv. 


;ht  be   useful 
Vekonica. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

PLANTING  STREET  TREES. 

DrRiNG  the  past  few  years  tree-planting  in  pro- 
vincial towns  has  been  carried  out  extensively, 
doubtless  in  imitation  of  the  good  eft'ect  produced 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  and  other  spacious 
thorouirhfaies  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  in 
Continental  towns.  Street  tree-plantintj,  like 
most  other  new  fashions,  appears  likely  to  be  over- 
done, as  already  we  find  them  being  planted  in 
thoroughfares  where  before  there  was  barely  space 
for  the  tratfic.  The  guards  necessary  for  pro- 
tecting the  stems  are  a  great  inconvenience  to 
pedestrians,  and  the 

tops,  if  allowed    to  

spread  out  in  any- 
thing like  a  natural 
way,  soon  block  up 
the  house  Avindows. 
To  obviate  this  the 
most  barbarous 
mode  of  pruning  is 
often  adopted  —  in 
fact,  the  trees  look 
like  the  hideous  pol- 
lards one  often  sees 
in  country  lane.s  and 
hedgerows.  When- 
ever tlie  town  au- 
thorities undertake 
to  provide  trees  for 
beautifying  the 
streets,  they  should 
be  certain  that  tlie 
positions  assigned 
to  them  will  allow 
of  their  growing  to 
a  reasonable  size 
without  the  need  of 
annual  shearing,  or 
there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  dis 
credit  will  be  cast  on 
a  really  good  under- 
taking, that  before 
long  we  shall  find 
street  trees  looked 
on  as  a  positive  nui- 
sance, and  they  will 
be  swept  oft' root  and 
branch.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  little 
variation  as  to  the 
kinds  of  trees  used. 
Poplars,  Limes,  Sy- 
camores, or  Planes 
being  used  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  thing 

else.  Doubtless  they  are  good  trees  in  positions 
where  there  is  unlimited  space,  but  surely  trees  of 
less  spreading  growth  than  these  could  be  found 
for  streets  of  limited  width.   Let  ushope  that  before 


recent  introduction,  and  up  to  the  present  some-  thrives  well  in  a  strong  clay  soil. — X. 
what  scarce,  but  as  it  wins  favourable  opinions  i  Potentilla  fruticosa.  —  This  pretty  little 
from  all,  and  is,  besides,  of  ready  increase,  no  \  aowerinc  shrub  forms  a  much-branched  bush 
doubt  it  will  soon  be  met  with  much  more  fre-  'growing°a  yard  or  more  high,  with  small  leaves 
quently.  This  Spiriia  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  is  j  and  brudit  golden  blossoms  nearly  an  inch  in  dia- 
also  known  under  the  name  of  S.  crispifolia,  from  |  meter.  °It  will  grow  in  dry  sandy  soils,  and  if  not 


too  dry  will  flower  throughout  the  latter  part  of 
the  .summer  ;  indeed,  I  have  had  it  bloom  from 
July  till  October,  and  this  season  it  promises  to 
do  the  same.  This  Potentilla  is  found  wild  in 
some  parts  of  England,  but,  generally  speaking, 
in  a  wild  state  it  does  not  attain  the  dimensions 
reached  when  under  cultivation. — A. 

Double-flowered    Brambles.— Though  most 
Brambles  are  far  more  lifted  for  the  wild  garden  or 


the  curled  character  of  its  leaves. — T. 

.ffisculus    parviflora.— Though    one    of    the 

handsomest  of  all  hardy  shrubs,  and  one,  too,  which 

is  in  full  beauty  when  few  others  are  in  bloom,  this 

North  American  Chestnut  is  comparatively  seldom 

seen    in    this  country.     It   is,  however,  perfectly 

hardy,    and  only  requires  to  be  seen  to  secure  a 

fuller  recognition  of  its  merits.    As  a  rule  it  rarely 

attains   the   height   mentioned    by   Loudon,   viz., 

\()  feet  to  15  feet,  and  is  perhaps  best  treated  as  a    woodland,  there  are  two  or  three  kinds  well  w  orthy 

dwarfer  subject,  a  number  of  the  stems  being  cut    of  a  place  even  among  the   most  select   shrubs. 

away  every  year.    A  constant  succession  of  strong  I  The   pink   double  flowered  form  of   the  common 

Bramble  is  one  of 
these,  and  most  beau- 
tiful it  is  where  al- 
lowed to  ramble  at 
will  :  but  if  no  place 
exists  in  which  this 
can  be  allowed,  it 
may  be  kept  to  a 
bush  shape  by  tying 
to  some  stakes,  and 
occasionally  short- 
ening in  an  unusu- 
ally strong  shoot.  In 
this  way  it  will 
be  now  a  mass  of 
flowers,  which,  in 
addition  to  other 
attractive  features, 
are  of  a  most  pleasing 
shade  of  pink.  The 
closely  parked  pret- 
tily quilled  petals 
suggest  the  name  of 
bellidiflorus,  which 
it  is  sometimes  call- 
ed, as  well  as  R. 
pomponius  flore- 
plena.  Under  which- 
ever name  it  may  be 
called  this  Bramble 
is  very  ornamental, 
while  in  spite  of  two 
or  threenames  being 
given  for  double 
pink-flowered  Bram- 
bles, as  far  as  my 
experience  goes 
theyareall  thesame. 
The  double  white  is 
altogether  difl'erent 
from  the  last  named, 
the  petals  being 
much  broader  and 
the  blooms  but  semi- 
double.  Being  borne 

shoot3  is  thus  secured,  and  these  bear  much  finer    \'?.^'^^f^'^^'  *'^?y  ^®'"'"'^^  °"?  somewhat  of  the  Aimee 

flowers  than   those   produced  by  older  branches. 

Loudon  sums  up  the  good  qualities  of  this  species 

as  follows:   "The  shoots  are  slender,   spreading. 


long  those  in  charge  of  street  trees  may  educate    ^nd  rooting   at  the  joints  where  tliey  happen  to 


themselves  on    the   subject   of   trees,  and    choose 
kinds   that   will   enable   them    to    put   away   the 
pruning-hook,    and    allow    the    trees  to    develop 
themselves  as  such  beautiful  objects  should  do. 
Gn.iport.  J.   t;. 


Spiraea  bullata. — This  shrub  is  more  suitable 
for  a  rockery  than  a  shrubbery,  for  if  it  be  allowed    flower. 


to  contend  with  ordinary  shrubs  it  becomes  over- 
grown and  quickly  succumbs,  «hile  on  a  rockery 
it  forms  a  dense  little  bush  less  than  a  foot  high, 
wi;h  small  neat  foliage  and  flattenrd  clusters  of 
blossoms,  crimson  in  the  bud  state,  but  a  dee]) 
shade  of  carmine-pink  when  fully  expanded.  It 
is  just  now  in  flower,  and  a  clump  of  it  here  at 


rest  on  the  soil,  with  ascending  extremities.  The 
tree  comes  into  flower  about  a  month  or  six  weeks 
later  than  the  other  .i^sculacea-  and  continues 
flowering,  in  the  case  of  large  plants  on  moist  soil, 
for  three  months  or  longer,  forming  one  of  the 
greatest  floral  ornaments  of  the  shrubbery 
season  when  very  few  trees  or  shrubs  are  ii 
The  fruit,  which  is  small,  .seldom   ripen: 


in  England,  but  in  America  it  is  said  to  be  eaten 
boiled  or  roasted:  and  M.  Poiteau,  accordingly, 
has  included  this  species  of  Pavia  in  his  list  of 
fruit  trees."  It  has  red  leaf -stalks,  glossy  dark 
green  leaves,  and  long  paniculate  racemes  of 
white  flowers,  the  long  white  filaments  of  wliich, 
surmounted  by  the  red  anthers,  impart  to  them  a 


the   base  of  the  rockwork  forms  one  of  its  most    fine  fringed  appearance.     In  various    books,  &c. 
attractive  features,  while   a  furthtr   point  in  its    this  is  found    under  the  names  of   Pavia  macro- 
favour  is,  that  a  succession  of  bloom  is  maintained    stachya,  .I^sculus  macrostachya,  Pavia  edulis,  &c. 


VibertRose  ;  indeed  there  is  a  much  greater  resem- 
blance between  these  two  in  theshapeof  the  flowers 
than  is  the  case  with  the  pink  and  white  Brambles. 
This  kind  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
pink  form, and, like  it,  isnowin  full  flower.  Another 
pretty  double  Bramble  is  R.  rosajfolius,  a  small 
upright  growing  kind  that  flowers  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  but  it  is  of  so  tender 
and  delicate  a  constitution,  that  it  is  only  seen  to 
at  a  :  advantage  when  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant. 
To  inci-ease  the  hardy  kinds  of  Brambles  the  best 
way  is  to  layer  the  tijis  of  the  growing  shoots,  which 
will  quickly  root  and  soon  form  plants.  — H.  P. 

Olearia  Haasti.— It  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  this  Australian  shrub  has  htd 
attention  flirected  to  it  from  its  valualile  late 
summer-flowering  qualities.  Already  it  has  be- 
come popular,  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  possesses 
many  desirable  qualities.  It  has  proved  itself  to 
be  perfectly  hardy,  at  all  events  in  the  southern 
part  of  England,  and  where  in  a  thriving  condition 
few  shrubs  are  more  attractive  at  the  present  time, 
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for  even  in  the  case  of  small  specimens  they  arc  so 
densely  covered  with  good-sized  clusters  of  small 
star-shaped  pure  white  blossoms,  as  to  present 
quite  a  mass  of  that  tint,  while  even  when  out  of 
bloom  the  neat  evergreen  foliage  and  compact 
habit  of  the  plant  render  it  valuable  without  taking 
into  account  the  flowering  qualities.  When  the 
clusters  of  blossoms  are  cut  just  as  they  commence 
to  e-xpand  and  placed  in  water,  they  remain  a  very 
long  time  without  withering — more  so  indeed  than 
most  shrubs  at  this  season.  It  is  not  difficult  of 
increase  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood,  put  in 
sandy  soil  and  kept  under  a  close  handlight  or  bell- 
glass  till  rooted,  when  they  should  be  potted  ofl' 
and  kept  for  a  short  time  in  pots  before  they  are 
planted  out.  This  shrub  is  also  known  as  Eurybia 
parviflora,  and  is  interesting  from  being  one  of  the 
few  composite  plants  of  a  shrubby  nature  hardy  in 
this  country. — Alpha. 


THE  WINTEK  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

Now  that  Midsummer  Day  is  past  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  note  the  efi'ects  of  the  unusually  prolonged 
winter  of  18&.5-S6  on  the  more  or  less  tender  trees  and 
shrubs  which  we  grow  here,  including,  perhaps,  an 
unusually  large  number  of  Conifera3.  I  may  say  that 
our  elevation  is  about  -100  —  450  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  that  the  plants  spoken  of  are  all  fully  est.ablished, 
many  of  tlio  Conifers;,  however,  being  seedlings  raised 
here.  I  congratulate  myself  that  the  only  real  loss 
which  we  sustained  was  in  the  three  plants  Cham;G- 
eyparis  sphieroidea  variegata,  CoroniUa  glauca,  Dus- 
foutainea  spitiosa.  The  first  of  these  was  grown  in  an 
open,  but  sheltered,  situation  near  a  running  stream; 
the  two  latter  were  [ilanted  against  the  house,  with  a 
south-west  exposure.  Until  tie  end  of  June  I  thought 
that  Uesmodium  penduliflorum  and  Aloysia  eitriodora 
(Verbena  tiiphylla)  in  similar  situations  hud  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Coronilla  and  Desfontainea,  but  I  find 
that  thij  is  not  the  cas?,  as  they  are  both  throwing 
uji  strong  shoots  from  the  ground. 

Of  plants  injured,  Ijut  not  killed,  it  seems  strange 
to  say  that  old  plants  of  Rhododendron  ponticum  and 
Aucuba  japonica,  botli  of  which  are  assumed  to  be  very 
hardy,  fared  worse  than  most  other  things,  whilst  the 
numerous  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  including  some 
very  choice  ones  of  the  Castle  Kennedy  strain,  re- 
main unhurt.  Biota  orienlalis  in  a  border  near  the 
house,  with  a  south  exposure  and  a  wall  behind  it  at 
y  feet  distance,  was  killtd.  In  open  places,  the  side 
exposed  to  the  sun  was  destroyed,  whilst  phnits  in 
otlier  situations  escxpcd  entirely,  showing  clearly  that 
the  damage  was  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun  dur- 
ing frost,  which  is,  I  find  here,  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 

The  following,  amongst  others,  escaped  unhurt, 
viz. ,  Abies  Alcotjuiana,  Albertiana,  Engelmanni, polita, 
and  Smithiana;  Athrotaxis  selaginoides.  Biota  pen- 
dula,  Cedrua  atlantica  and  Deodara,  Cephalotaxus 
Fortunei,  Cry ptomeria  japonica  and  elegans,  C'upressus 
Lawsoniana  (many  forms),  nutkaensis,  sempervirens, 
macrocarpa,  and  Lambertiana;  Fitzroj'a  patagonica, 
Olearia  Hiasti,  Picea  amabilis,  baborensis,  cephalo- 
nica,  eoncolor,  firma,  magnitica,  Pinsapo,  sachali- 
nensis,  Veitchi,  Webbiana,  &c.  ;  Pinus  insigni,s, 
koraiensis,  excelsa,  and  I'inea ;  Retinosporas  of  many 
kinds,  plain  and  variegated;  Salisburia  adiantifolia, 
Sciadopitys  verticillata,  Sequoia  sempervirens  and  ar- 
gentea,  Thujopsis  and  Thujas  (many),  and  Torreya 
myristica. 

These  have  all  successfully  resisted  the  inclement 
season  :  Oistus  cyprius  (ladaniterus)  and  the  Rose 
Lamarque  have  for  a  fortnight  contended  as  to  which 
could  be  the  most  beautiful  against  the  wall  of  the 
house,  on  which  the  hardier  Roses  are  now  a  mass  of 
bloom,  having  succeeded  the  Wistaria  and  various 
varieties  of  early-flowering  Clematis.  Lonicera  senr 
pervirens  is  covered  with  its  scarlet  tubes  ;  whilst  the 
brilliant  Tropicolum  speciosum  scrambles  up  for  many 
feet  amidst  the  bright  leaves  of  Chimonanthus  fra- 
grant, which,  although  8  feet  high,  has  not  yet  flowered 
with  me.  Hydrangea  paniculata  and  Clematis  .lack- 
manni  give  fine  promise  for  the  autumn ;  and  Eccre- 
niocarpus  scaber,  killed  to  the  ground  during  the 
winter,  is  trying,  anl  I  think  with  probable  Bucces.s, 


to  reach  the  top  of  the  house.  In  a  sheltered  corntr 
Etoagnus  argentea  and  aurea,  two  or  three  variegated 
Euonymi,  and  Azara  microphylla  are  luxuriant. 
Banibusa  Metake  made  shoots  7  feet  in  length  last 
year,  which  the  winter  has  curtailed  to  about  .3  feet, 
and  it  is  now  pushing  vigorously.  During  the  spring 
the  various  Narcissi  were  as  fine  in  their  way  as  the 
Roses  now  are,  and  the  alpines,  including  many 
Androsaces,  Saxifrages,  Haberlea,  Wulfenia,  Ra- 
niondia,  &c.,  were  never  more  flourishing. 

The  above  will  show  that,  despite  tlie  supposed 
cli5ad\'antages  of  a  rainy  and  cold  climate,  the  culture 
of  a  varied  assemblage  cf  plants  may  be  successful  in 
Northwest  Yorkshire.  R.  Milne-Redhe.vd. 

//  !dcn  Chvrjh,  Clithcroe. 


White  Indigofera.— This  is  a  white  form  of 
Indigofera  floribunda,and  though  the  pale  blossoms 
are  not  so  showy  as  the  rosy  purple  ones  of  the 
type,  yet  it  affords  a  good  addition  to  summer- 
flowering  shrubs.  Unfortunately,  these  Indigo- 
feras  cannot  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  hardy,  for 
they  are  much  injured  during  severe  winters, 
unless  protected  by  a  wall  or  in  some  other 
manner.  A  good  way  when  grown  against  a  wall 
is  to  secure  the  branches  thereto,  and  after  the 
space  is  covered  the  plant  or  plants  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  at  will,  and  the  slender  drooping  branches 
have  a  very  pleasing  appearance  when  treated  in 
this  way.  An  allied  species,  I.  Gerardiana,  with 
deep  rosy  pink  blossoms,  is  another  desirable 
kind,  and  may  be  often  successfully  treated  as  an 
outdoor  shrub,  for  if  cut  back  it  quickly  recovers 
and  flowers  most  profusely  even  in  a  small  state. 
These  Indigoferas  may  also  be  grown  successfully 
in  pots;  indeed,  I  was  much  struck  with  some 
plants  of  this  white  variety  the  other  day  in 
Jlessrs.  Veitch"s  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood,  grown 
in  comparatively  small  pots,  and  being  laden  with 
their  pure  white  blossoms  were  most  attractive. 
Some  bushes  against  an  open-air  wall  are  also 
covered  witli  bloom. — T. 

Spanish  Broom  (Spartium  junceum).— When 
the  flowering  season  of  most  of  the  diflerent  kinds 
of  Broom  is  past  this  one  is  at  its  best,  and  a 
goodly  show  it  makes  at  the  present  time,  as  the 
curious  Rush-like  branches  are  crowded  with  large 
rich  golden-coloured  blossoms,  and  unless  the 
weather  be  unusually  dry,  the  specimens  of  it  will 
continue  to  bloom  for  a  considerable  period.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  resist  drought  better  than  most 
other  shrubs,  as  the  roots  take  a  direct  downward 
direction,  and  are  thei-efore  less  susceptible  to  its 
influence  than  in  the  case  of  shrubs  that  root  near 
the  surface.  As  the  Spanish  Broom  will  thus  hold 
its  own  amongst  most  other  shrubs  with  which  it 
may  be  associated,  it  is  useful  for  planting  inamixed 
border,  and  may  be  employed  with  advantage 
where  a  screen  or  belt  of  Evergreens  is  planted  to 
shut  out  any  unsightly  object  from  view,  as  in  the 
case  of  shrubs  ,'>  ft.  or  (i  ft,  high  the  Spartium  will 
tower  above  them  and  give  a  goodly  show  of  its 
bea-Uiful  golden  blossom.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
P  I  ougal,  and  the  south  of  France,  and,  according 
t.j  Loudon,  was  introduced  so  long  ago  as  154S. 
Seed  is  readily  produced,  from  which  plants  can 
be  raised  in  almost  any  quantity.  Loudon  men- 
tions a  variety  (flore-plena)  regarding  which 
questions  have  been  a.sked  from  time  to  time,  and 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  specimen  in 
full  bloom,  I  may  mention  that  the  flowers  are 
really  semi-double,  but  the  plant  is  less  showy 
than  the  single  form. — Ali'HA. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Thujopsis  dolabrata.— The  chief  defect  of  this  hand' 
some  Conifer  at  i>rcseat  seems  to  bo  its  slow  growth,  but  in 
Japiui  it  grows  to  bi  a  tree  whieli  is  dcscrit>ed  as  of  great 
beauty.— G. 

Berberis  concinna  is  a  charming  little  Hiraalay.an 
liarberry,  witli  small  neat  foliage,  light  green  above  and 
silvery  white  beneath.  Tlie  pale  yellow  flowers  appear  in 
July  and  August,  when  scarcely  any  other  species  is  to  Ije 
found  in  bloom.  It  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  dwarf  grow- 
ing Evergreen,  .and  is  most  .at  home  in  the  rockery  or  in  the 
front  of  the  shrubbery  border. — N. 


Pinus  excelsa. — This  Pine,  the  nurserymen 
say,  is  rarely  asked  for  ;  but  if  planted  and  treated 
as  recommended,  it  will  prove  an  ornament  to  the 
pinetum  or  shrubbery,  its  long  light -coloured 
leaves  contrasting  admirably  with  tlie  foliage  of 
the  generality  of  the  dark-leaved  Pines.  P.  excelsa, 
when  left  to  itself,  has  rather  a  sprawling  habit  of 
growth,  the  branches  in  most  cases  being  wide- 
spread, to  the  detriment  of  the  leading  shoot. 
Trees  of  P.  excelsa  have  been  branch-pruned  here, 
more  or  less,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Such 
plants  so  treated  have  now  assumed  the  habit  of 
P.  Cembra. — JI. 

The  scarlet  Oak. —Most  planters  who  grow 
this  fine  American  Oak  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
beauty  of  its  large  leaves  during  the  summer,  and 
the  brilliant  autumnal  colour  they  assume  before 
being  shed.  It  grows,  too,  in  almo.st  any  soil,  and 
soon  forms  a  distinct  and  handsome  tree.  The 
beautiful  tints  of  the  second  grow  th  are  also  a  re- 
commendation ;  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew  and  in 
other  places  trees  of  this  sj^ecies  are  now  very 
conspicuous,  the  bronzy  red  of  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  older 
foliage. — N. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  3. 

July  28  to  August  3. 
Having  been  too  busy  to  make  any  but  the  most 
fragmentary  notes,  and  the.se  most  irregularly,  this 
wt  ek's  account  of  "  work  done  "  is  made  from  mental 
recollection  only.  Except  an  hour's  rain  in  the  early 
morning  of  August  2,  the  weather  has  been  tine 
throughout,  so  that  there  has  been  no  inttrruption  on 
that  score.  Fruit  gathering  for  preserving — Rasp- 
lierries.  Currants,  .tnd  Gooseberries — we  have  com- 
pltted,  and  a  few  trees  of  each  have  been  netted  over 
to  preserve  them  for  future  use.  Cleared  off  old  plots 
of  Strawberries,  and  after  drawing  drills  between  the 
rows,  planted  out  at  2  feet  apart  Purple  Sprouting 
P,roccoli,  C-tttager's  and  Ragged  Jack  Kales,  three  of 
the  best  and  hardiest  types  of  winter  greens  that  can 
be  had;  made  the  last  sowing  of  Tin-nips,  also  of 
Pe.is  and  French  Beans.  Dug  up  early  Potatoes; 
they  are  a  remarkably  heavy  crop,  and  free  from 
disease ;  this  ground  will  now  be  utilised  for  a  late 
crop  if  t'aulifli>wers — Early  London  and  Widcheren  ; 
Autumn  Giant  is  longer  in  coming  to  niatiuity,  else 
that  variety  W(.iuM  be  the  be-t  to  plant.  Our  last 
batch  of  this  kind  was  planted  out  a  fortu'ght 
ago.  Flower  gardening  now  takes  up  the  bulk  of 
our  time,  there  being  always  some  tying  uji  of  plants 
to  1)8  done,  not  to  mention  the  immensity  of  pinching 
and  picking  over  of  beds  to  keep  all  in  neat  order,  the 
designs  true  in  their  outlines,  and  the  edgings  of  beds 
anei  walks  regularly  cut,  for  without  such  neatness 
the  arr.angements,  however  good,  elo  not  afford  that 
amount  of  pleasure  that  all  have  a  light  to  anticipate 
fnnn  a  flower  garden.  Cleared  and  weeded  among-t 
Ferns  and  rockwork.  The  few  Phormiums,  Bam- 
boos, Ferulas,  and  Eucalypti  that  we  have  about 
this  garden  are  by  far  tlie  most  charming  hardy 
plants  tj  use  as  sub-tropicals,  and  associate  well  with 
-uch  annual  tjpes  as  Castor-oi's,  Solanunis,  Chilian 
Beet,  variegated  Maize,  and  Hemp.  I.obeli.as,  Cal- 
ceolarias, Violas,  and  Verbenas  flower  so  peroislently 
in  the  early  summer,  that  to  keep  them  in  a  flovering 
state  the  summer  through  it  is  necessary  that  they  be 
regularly  kept  free  of  seed  pods  and  be  well  supplied 
with  water.  Lobelias  we  out  paitially  over  twice  or 
thrice  during  the  season,  and  this  conduces  to  the 
production  tit  new  shoots  from  the  bottom,  anel  also 
ens. ires  a  bushy  habit  of  growth  by  causing  the  plants 
to  make  side  shoots  from  the  main  stem,  and  conse- 
quently we  get  a  sncce-sionof  flij  vers.  The  self-same 
treatment  is  applic.ible  to  Verbenas,  auel  should  be 
practised  if  there  be  any  danger  of  the  plants  flower- 
ing  to  death.  Picked  bui  floA'trs  cud  seeds  ofl'  all 
plants  in  vases,  and  watered  them  with  manure  water. 
This  is  needful  at  least  once  a  week,  unless  the  vases, 
which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  are  extra  largo,  and 
consequently  the  soil  does  not  get  so  quickly  ex- 
hau-tcil.  Work  about  the  houses  has  not  been  very 
varied;  it  has  cons'sted  of  Strawberry  potting,  and 
also  of  the  jiotting  of  sundry  oelds  and  enels  of  plants  j 
pinching  Vine  laterals  and  tying  Peaches  and  Neo- 
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tarincs  to  trellis.  Staked  bush-formed  Chrysauthe- 
mums,  and  innclied  side  shoots  off  plants  that  arc 
grown  for  the  production  of  large  flowers,  (iot  out 
fruiting  Pines  from  pit,  and  put  them  in  cool  house  to 
retard  Iheni  till  required.  Watered  inside  borders  of 
several  houses  ;  also  Phies  ;  and  tidied  up  the  beds 
by  putting  a  slight  covering  of  Cocoa  fibre  over  the 
leaves.  Hants. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

Crops  of  fruit  on  wall  trees  generally  are  fairly  good ; 
Peaches  and  Plums  super-excellent,  and  Pears  will  be 
more  plentiful  than  we  at  one  time  anticipated.  More- 
over, trees  of  all  kinds  are  remarkably  clean,  but  the 
fruit  is  decidedly  late;  indeed,  some  of  our  6nest  varie- 
ties of  Pears  are  so  far  behind,  that  it  is  i|Uest;onable 
if  the  brightest  autumn  will  finish  them  properly. 
With  this  disappointing  prospect  before  us,  it  will  not 
do  to  lay  down  our  oars  and  drift  with  the  stream,  as 
such  a  course  would  be  sure  to  lead  us  into  breakers. 
What  then  must  we  do  ?  \\  hy,  look  round  and  see 
what  e.m  be  done  to  help  the  trees  forward  and 
hasten  the  swelling  of  Ihe  fruit.  Cleanliness  and 
moisture  at  the  root  are  decidedly  in  our  favour  ;  all 
we  now  want  is  sun  heat  and  warm  nights  ;  tlie  rest  is 
in  our  own  bands,  for  we  can  keep  all  growths  thin 
and  closely  nailed  into  the  walls  to  give  tliem  the  full 
bent  fit  of  e\ery  reflected  ray,  and  we  can  pinch  e\ery 
later.al  and  sublateral  where  their  presence  is  likely  to 
rob  the  fruit  or  produce  too  much  shade.  To  this  end, 
then,  let  every  Peach  tree  have  two  dressings  where 
in  forward  seasons  it  might  do  with  one  ;  jdnch  the 
points  out  of  shoots  wliieh  will  not  be  wanted  after 
the  fiuit  is  gathered,  and  let  every  leaf  and  shoot 
retaicc  1  for  ne.\t  year's  fruit-bearing  have  free  expo- 
sure to  light,  air  and  sunshine.  Keep  the  foliage 
clear  of  spider  by  washing  it  once  or  twice  a  week 
wilh  pure  water  ;  if  warm,  so  much  the  better  :  and 
protect  the  surface  roots  from  drought  by  mulching 
the  4-foot  way  with  fresh  stable  litter.  As  growth 
advances  and  the  fruit  begins  to  colour  turn  the  leaves 
aside,  but  do  not  cut  them  off,  as  some  advise,  for 
much  as  this  practice  may  check  the  vigour  of  the 
tree  and  hasten  maturity,  the  time  gained  is  pu.chased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  size  and  flavour.  Apricots  require 
fcimilar  treatment,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  fruit 
as  the  wood  and  spurs,  as  we  often  see  trees  in 
favourable  situations  ripening  their  fruit  under  the 
most  primitive  method  of  summer  management  ; 
but  these  favourable  spots  are  exceptional,  and  for 
this  reason  the  treatment  under  which  they  thrive  is 
by  no  means  applicable  to  nine-tenths  of  tlie  trees 
grown  thr  ughout  the  kingdom.  Let  pinching,  train- 
ing and  mulching  then  be  regularly  jierformed,  and 
on  no  account  allow  the  roots  to  feel  the  want  of 
water,  for  much  as  Peaches  eujoj-  an  abundance  of 
this  element,  the  Apricot  in  a  well-drained  border  is 
capable  of  taking  more.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  neces- 
sary to  water  during  the  time  the  fruit  is  hanging  in 
a  ripening  condition,  as  well  managed  borders  are 
watered  and  mulched  Ij.fore  that  stage  is  reached,  but 
copious  washings  wilh  the  hose  again  become  neces- 
sary after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Here  a  word  as  to 
mulching  may  not  be  out  of  place.  All  admit  that 
the  mnlcliing  of  south  wall  borders  is  a  great  help  to 
the  trees  as  well  as  the  fruit  ;  but  enthusiasts  do  not 
always  exercise  a  wise  discretion  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  materials.  When  hardy  fruit  trees  slmw 
unmistakable  signs  of  weakness  from  poverty,  rich, 
solid  manure  is  the  proper  material,  as  it  keeps  the 
roots  cool,  and  constant  washing  in  soon  changes  the 
character  of  the  growth  and  increases  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  But  Apricots  and  Peaches  planted  with 
the  greatest  care  we  are  capable  of  bestowing  always 
grow  quite  strong  enough  in  the  compost  prepared  for 
them,  and  become  unfruitful  and  unmanageable  when 
the  growths  are  gross  and  root-lifting  is  neglected. 
Moreover,  the  r^^'ots  as  well  as  the  shoots  must  have 
warmth  to  ripen  them,  otherwise  bud-dropping,  blister 
and  gumming  soon  settle  the  account  with  the  trees. 
Of  two  evils  then  it  is  best  to  choose  the  least  by  erring 
on  the  side  of  moderate  growth  of  root  and  shoot,  and 
getting  them  well  ripened  before  winter  sets  in. 
Moisture,  it  is  true,  must  be  kept  in  the  borders, 
otherwise  the  most  valuable  roots  will  suffer  and  the 
fruit  will  ripen  prematurely  ;  but  this  difficulty  can 
be  met  by  the  use  of  stable  litter,  which,  while  pre- 


venting evaporation,  will  let  in  sun  heat  and  air,  and 
feeding  where  necessary  can  be  supplied  in  the  form 
of  diluted  liquid  or  artificial  manure. 

PE.4K9 
must  be  kept  closely  pinched,  and  the  leading  shoots 
nailed  or  tied  into  the  walls  or  trellises.  Some  kinds, 
notably  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  the 
old  Cra.ssane,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  snd  that  excellent 
I'ear  Josejihine  de  Slalines,  Lave  set  heavy  crops  and 
require  much  thinning.  From  these  we  have  re- 
moved all  the  small  and  deformed  fruit  to  favour  the 
full  development  of  those  left,  anl  trees  on  the 
l^>uince  stock  have  been  well  mulched  with  half  rotted 
manure,  a  inaterial  which  the  surface  roots  thorougldy 
enjoy.  Many  of  these  trees  having  been  root-pruned 
or  entirely  removed  in  the  autumn  of  1SS4,  aphis 
and  drought  pre\ented  them  from  making  much 
progress  last  year,  but  they  took  well  to  the  new 
loam,  thanks  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
formed  more  flower  buds  than  were  needed  for  a 
croj).  To  thrse  an  extra  supply  of  mulching  h.is 
been  applied,  but  a  portion  of  it  will  be  ca^t  over  the 
\egetable  borders  and  forked  in  when  the  time 
arrives  for  letting  warmth  End  (^rought  iLto  the  soil 
in  October. 

Kasi'dcriues  and  Cubcanls 

having  made  an  immense  growth  of  young  and 
rather  soft  woid,  the  first  should  be  well  thinned 
down  to  five  or  six  of  the  best  c.n'-s,  wheii  the  old 
ones  are  cut  out  and  carefully  lied  with  strips  of 
matting  to  secure  them  from  injury  in  wet  and  windy 
weather.  The  fine  rains  of  the  past  fortnight  having 
penetrated  the  quarters,  the  canes  retained  will 
become  very  strong,  and  the  season  being  late,  timely 
thiiming  to  let  in  light  and  .air  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  impoitance.  The  Currants  we  thin  out  and 
shorten  back  to  keep  the  trees  within  bounds,  and 
let  the  sun  into  the  spurs  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  while  those  upon  which  we  with  it  to  hang 
for  late  use  are  slightly  thinned,  but  not  shoitcned, 
as  we  find  a  moderate  quantity  of  foliage  the  best 
protection  ii\m  sun  and  birds  when  other  soft  fruits 
become  scarce.  We  do  not,  however,  trust  to  foliage 
alone,  as  nothing  short  of  stout  herring  netting  will 
keep  out  those  greedy  maraudei-s. 

GOOSEBIERIES. 

The  heaviest  crop  we  have  had  for  some  years 
lias  made  very  little  wood  ;  consequently  the  fruit  is 
i|uite  open  to  feathered  foes  now  the  fiuit  is  ripe,  but 
friends  in  the  past,  as  innuunity  from  insects  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  their  vigilance  thiough  the  early  part 
of  the  s  a-  on.  To  circumvent  these  and  prevent  tliem 
from  taking  more  than  their  well-merited  share,  we 
transfer  the  nets  from  Raspberries  to  the  Gooseberry 
quaiters,  and  elevate  them  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
pickers  to  pa'-s  underneath  them.  The  worst  pestswe 
have  to  contend  with  are  w.asps;  .although  abuudaut 
in  the  spring,  they  have  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  weather,  unfortunately 
for  the  crops,  is  against  them.  Nottingham  or  some 
other  light  small-meshed  netting  is  the  best  protect- 
ing material,  and  this  should  be  applied  to  trees  or 
bushes  before  the  wasps  attack  the  fruit. 

Strawbeekies 
from  which  the  crops  have  been  gathered  should 
foithwith  be  divested  of  runners,  sticks,  and  ties  to 
let  in  light  and  air.  Old  beds  iLtended  to  stand 
.another  year,  after  being  cleared  of  weeds  and  loose 
straw,  will  well  repay  another  mulching  with  good 
rotten  manure  or  fresh  heavy  loam  to  draw  out  new 
and  feed  existing  surface  roots.  Where  the  land  is 
light  and  unfavourable  to  the  Strawberry,  there 
should  be  a  steady  and  constant  gathering  of  suitable 
materials  throughout  the  season  for  this  puipose. 
Eoad.side  parings,  old  Melon  soil  enriched  with  liquid, 
eld  lime  rubble,  anything,  includirg  marl,  that  is 
fresh,  rich,  and  heavy,  together  with  a  fair  quantity 
of  soot,  can  be  got  together  in  an  out-of-the-way  place 
in  every  garden,  and  if  turned  over  occasionally,  it 
will  be  found  invaluable  for  top-dressing  or  planting. 
li  new  beds  have  to  be  made,  and  the  ground  is 
vacant,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  it  properly 
prepared  and  planted.  So  much  having  recently  been 
written,  every  reader  of  The  Garden  now  knows  the 


Strawberry  requires  deep,  rich,  heavy  soil,  firm  plant- 
ing, plenty  of  room,  and  good  mulching. 

The  Orchard. 

Now  is  the  lime  to  look  through  the  plantatioEP, 
and  continue  notes  on  the  health,  vigoiu-,  and  general 
good  or  bad  cpialities  of  the  trees.  If  too  thick  on 
I  he  ground  the  lea  t  promising  trees  should  now  be 
marked  for  cutting  down  to  let  in  light  and  air,  as 
overcrowding  is  one  of  our  greatest  failings.  The 
great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  in  old 
orchards  is  the  immense  number  of  trees  without 
names ;  but  this  can  be  got  over  by  attaching  numbers 
and  entering  them  in  a  book,  together  with  notes, 
until  the  varieties,  if  good,  can  be  determined.  If 
the  autumn  examination  proves  them  to  be  b.ad,  the 
sooner  they  are  grafted  or  cut  down  and  reduced  to 
ashes  for  top-dressing  the  better.  Apples  this  year 
are  partial,  and  many  trees  are  not  in  a  condition  for 
testing  by  their  fruit ;  but  work  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  taken  in  hand  and  completed  in  one  season.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  a  system  of  close  obser\ation ; 
time  and  attention  to  the  removal  or  improvement 
of  Ihat  which  is  bad  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
good  will  soon  tell  on  the  appearance  and  value  of 
our  most  neglected  orchards.  Since  my  report  was 
written  I  have  exandned  a  great  number  of  small 
holdings  on  the  fringe  of  the  Hereford  and  Worcester 
plantations,  and  find  my  remarks  that  the  crops  will 
turn  out  better  than  was  at  one  time  anticipated 
more  than  realised.  The  best  orchare's  are  those 
which  have  been  well  grazed  by  stock  or  get  an 
annual  top-dressing.  The  lightest  and  poorest  crops 
are  on  large  farms  where  this  system  is  only  partially 
carried  out  or  altogether  neglected.  In  the  first  the 
trees  will  return  a  handsome  profit;  in  the  second 
the  yield  will  be  small  and  disappointing.  Autuinn 
and  winter  are  no  doubt  the  best  seasons  for  draining 
and  general  overhauling,  but  the  present  is  not  an 
inopportune  time  for  top-drtssing  It  the  trees  are 
cariying  heavy  crops,  aitificial  or  animal  manures 
will  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit  aud  njost  likely 
insure  a  good  set  next  year  ;  if  tliey  are  fruitless,  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  cannot  be  taken  loo  soon. 

Newly  grafted  trees  should  be  examined,  and  the 
.strongest  of  the  young  growths  secured  to  sticks  to 
prevent  them  from  being  blown  out  by  the  wind. 
This  point  secured,  the  less  they  are  inttrfered  with 
the  better,  as  wild  growth  from  the  stems  of  large 
trees  keeps  the  sap  in  motion  and  very  often  prevents 
them  from  going  wrong  in  dry  seasons.  Notch  cleft- 
crafting  is  the  best  system  for  mature  stocks,  .as  there 
are  neither  ties  nor  ligatures  to  look  after;  couseiiu.'ntly 
the  cl.ay  need  not  he  disturbed  at  a  critical  time. 
Y(]ung  stocks,  on  the  other  hand,  on  which  the  scions 
are  crrowing  and  swelling  fast  should  be  ex.arained, 
and  the  ligatures  cut  to  favour  fi-ee  expansion  at  the 
union.  The  cl.ay  nted  not  be  removed,  although  the 
trees  will  do  equally  well  without  it.  A  few  training 
sticks  inserted  in  the  ground,  to  which  the  young 
growths  can  be  tied,  will  save  many  of  the  best  from 
destruction  in  gusty  weather.  Young  trees,  like  the 
old  ones,  we  allow  to  make  a'l  the  growth  thty  throw 
out  the  first  season,  and  only  shorten  back  the  second. 
We  also  frequently  introduce  three  grafts  wheie  ulti- 
mately there  will  be  left  but  one,  as  e\ery  leaf  and 
twig  the  first  year  gives  life  to  the  closely-headed 
stocks,  while  the  superfluous  wood  makes  the  best  of 
scions  for  future  use. 

BUDDIKG. 

We  frequently  are  told  that  the  finest  of  the  old  soits 
of  Apples  are  dying  out,  and  so  great  is  the  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  native  grafters,  that  they  positively  refuse 
to  put  on  the  scions.  Grafts  from  old  stunted  trees 
no  doubt  make  weak  growth ;  the  second  generation  is 
stronger,  and  the  third  is  still  better;  but  three  re- 
moves take  time,  and  as  buds  can  always  be  obtained, 
the  best  way  to  resuscitate  old  sorts  is  by  inserting 
them  on  the  Paradise  stock,  the  which,  if  ht  .althy, 
will  produce  the  best  of  wood  for  graftirg  on  the  free 
stock.  One  instance  I  will  give.  Jly  grafter  refused 
to  put  in  grafts  of  an  old  favourite,  the  true  Flanders 
Pippin,  Unwilling  to  jeopardise  his  skill,  I  gave  way. 
Buds  were  inserted  on  the  Paradise,  and  next  season 
he  will  have  clean  wood  the  thickm  S3  of  one's  ft  re- 
finger  and  set  with  flower-buds,  with  which  he  will  go 
away  rejoicing.     The  budding  of  Apples  in  August 
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is  very  simple,  and  although  I  do  not  wish  to 
tread  on  the  nurseryman's  heels,  private  growers  who 
canmit  buy  any  particular  old  sort  true  should  cer- 
tainly adopt  this  uiode  of  heljiing  themselves  out  of  a 
difficulty.  W.  COLEM.^N. 

Eastnor  Castle. 


Indoor  Garden. 

POT  CULTURE  V.  PLANTING  OUT. 

Exi'EKiENCE  has  proved  that  there  are  a  few  green- 
house plants,  and  also  some  of  the  occupants  of 
the  stove  and  intermediate  house,  that  succeed 
better  planted  out  than  in  pots.  For  instance, 
some  strong  growing  climbers,  whose  roots  will 
not  bear  disturbance  or  breakage,  do  better  in  a 
bed  of  well  prepared  soil  than  in  pots,  as  if  kept 
in  the  latter  they  quickly  exhaust  the  soil  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
requisite  vigour  in  a  way  that  will  admit  of  suffi- 
cient shoot  extension  to  afford  the  desired  amount 
of  bloom.  Camellias,  also,  when  they  have  at- 
tained considerable  size,  and  where  it  is  desirable 
they  should  fill  as  much  space  as  possible,  usually 
make  more  progress  when  planted  out  than  when 
their  roots  are  more  restricted.  Old  plants  of 
these,  when  they  have  got  into  a  stunted  condi- 
tion, recover  more  quickly  when  turned  out  than 
they  generally  do  if  kept  in  pots.  Stove  climbers, 
as  a  rule,  are  much  less  impatient  of  having  their 
roots  disturbed  by  the  removal  of  the  old  etl'ete 
soil  than  are  the  kind.s  that  thrive  in  a  lower  tem- 
perature, yet  in  the  case  of  such  things  as  Alia- 
mandas,  the  strong  growing  Thunbergias,  and  a 
few  others  of  like  character,  it  is  sometimes  found 
advantageous  to  plant  them  out,  provided  the 
space  allowed  is  not  so  much  as  to  induce  them  to 
make  an  undue  amount  of  top-growth,  for  when 
this  occurs  the  result  is  that  the  climbers  shut  out 
the  light  from  whatever  plants  occupy  the  body 
of  the  house  underneath  in  a  way  that  reduces 
them  to  a  state  in  which  they  are  useless,  unless 
the  knife  is  used  to  an  extent  that  is  objectionable 
in  several  ways.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  size  and  character  of  the  house  have  much 
to  do  with  the  way  in  which  the  plants  to  be 
grown  should  be  managed. 

In  structures  as  large  as  the  Chatsworth  con- 
servatory, or  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  planting 
out  admits  of  being  carried  to  an  extent  that  is  out 
of  the  question  in  smaller  structures,  and  where 
there  is  room  it  is  desirable  that  large  grow- 
ing plants  sliould  be  treated  in  a  manner  that 
will  allow  them  to  show  as  much  as  may  be 
of  their  natural  character  in  the  way  that  kinds 
that  attain  a  large  siz3  are  enabled  to  do  when 
their  roots  are  not  restrictetl.  But  a  common 
mistake  now  made  is  in  turning  plants  out  in  beds 
in  houses  that,  from  their  insufficient  size,  are 
wholly  unsuited  to  this  system  of  cultivation. 
This  error  is  oftenest  seen  in  Fern  houses  and  in 
conservatories  of  limited  size;  in  the  former  where 
a  more  or  less  attempt  is  made  at  growing  the 
plants  in  the  natural  style  and  amongst  artificial 
rockwork,  planting  out  is  right,  provided  the  kinds 
selected  are  moderate  in  size  and  suitable  for  the 
house.  Yet  as  often  as  otherwise  some  of  the 
large  tree  species  are  planted  out  where,  through 
the  uneonfined  run  their  roots  have,  in  a  few  years 
the  heads  grow  to  a  size  that  is  not  only  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  structure  that  contains 
them,  but  also  causes  them  to  smother  all  others 
that  are  overhung  by  them.  The  same  thing 
occurs  in  conservatories  where  Palms  and  Tree 
Ferns  are  turned  out  in  beds  where  they  quickly 
reach  a  size  such  as  compels  their  being  removed, 
which,  in  the  case  of  Palms,  means  destruction, 
as  the  plants  rarely  do  any  good  after  the  loss  of 
roots  unavoidable  on  taking  them  up  after  being 
planted  out.  And  as  regards  Tree  Ferns,  they  so 
far  dislike  the  loss  of  roots  consequent  on  removal, 
that  they  are  some  time  before  they  get  over  it. 
The  fact  is,  that  when  plants  of  the  character 
named  are  turned  out  in  unsuitable  places  a 
mistake  is  made  like  that  which  is  often  com- 
mitted in  tree  planting  in  pleasure  grounds,  where 


it  seems  as  if  there  was  an  absence  of  any  thought 
that  the  plants  would  grow  larger. 

If  a  house  of  the  character  under  notice  should 
be  occupied  by  some  half-dozen  plants  alone, 
planting  out  would  be  the  right  course  to  take. 
But  the  object  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  attain 
is  to  get  as  nmch  variety  as  possible  by  adopting 
a  course  of  cultivation  that  will  give  accommoda- 
tion to  as  large  a  number  of  plants  as  can  be  kept 
in  a  thriving  state.  This,  fortunately,  can  bo 
done  with  the  plants  grown  in  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes 
by  the  plunging  of  which  in  beds  a  natural  ap- 
pearance is  secured,  with  the  advantage  that 
whilst  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  thus  necessarily 
restricted,  they  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a 
healthy  condition,  such  as  will  admit  of  their 
showing  sufficient  of  their  natural  habit  to  satisfy 
reasonable  requii-ements. 

During  late  years  some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  plant  out  permanently  various  kinds  of 
flowering  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  addi- 
tion to  such  as  have  been  already  spoken  of — 
(iardenias,  Eucharises,  Roses,  &c.  The  advantages 
claimed  are,  that  labour  is  saved  in  watering,  and 
that  the  plants  make  more  growth.  Something 
may  be  set  down  to  the  former,  as  the  roots  will 
not  dry  up  so  quickly  in  a  bed  as  they  will  where 
confined  in  pots.  As  to  a  greater  amount  of 
growth  being  obtainable  where  the  roots  are  not 
confined,  tliis  is  deceptive,  for,  though  the  plants 
so  circumstanced  may  individually  under  ordinary 
cultivation  make  more  growth  than  when  in  pots, 
still  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown  can  only 
hold  so  much,  and  so,  supposing  that  they  grow 
larger  individually,  fewer  would  fill  it.  As  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  flowers  produced, 
which  are  ordinarily  the  chief  considerations 
in  the  matter,  plants  in  pots  occupying  a  given 
space  when  they  get  right  treatment  will  yield 
as  fine  flowers,  and  quite  as  many  of  them,  if  not 
more,  than  when  planted  out.  For  the  longer, 
more  straggling  growth  that  always  is  made  where 
plants  have  an  unrestricted  root-run  does  not  admit 
of  as  large  a  number  of  flowers  being  forthcoming 
within  the  same  space. 

It  may  be  urged  that  on  account  of  some  of  the 
plants  that  are  subjected  to  planting  out  getting 
larger  than  they  often  do  when  in  pots,  something 
would  be  saved  through  fewer  being  required  to 
fill  a  house.  But  the  kinds  generally  so  used  are 
so  easily  increased,  that  nothing  worth  naming 
can  be  reckoned  on  that  head.  All  that  can  be 
set  down  in  favour  of  planting  out  i-rrsvs  pot 
culture  is  the  saving  of  time  in  watering,  and 
against  this  there  are  two  objections  which  much 
outweigh  the  gain  thus  claimed.  The  first  is,  that 
there  can  be  little  control  brought  to  bear  on  the 
time  of  flowering  of  the  plants  so  managed ;  they 
are  fixtures;  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
moving  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  any  particular 
kind,  either  when  it  is  desirable  to  bring  them  on 
into  bloom  or  to  retard  them;  all  necessarily  liave 
to  come  on  together.  This  is  inconvenient  enough 
when  a  house  is  filled  with  one  thing,  such  as  Tea 
Roses,  for  instance,  but  it  is  worse  when  the 
turned-out  plants,  as  they  often  are  in  private 
gardens,  are  in  a  house  with  various  other  things 
that  need  to  be  either  brought  on  or  kept  back  in 
a  way  oppo.site  to  that  which  the  turned-out  plants 
happen  to  require,  the  result  being  that  the 
flowers  either  come  in  when  not  required,  or  are 
not  existent  when  wanted,  or  do  not  open  in  the 
right  quantity  to  give  the  needful  succession. 
The  second  objection  is  the  difficulty  that  exists 
in  dealing  with  insects,  which  are  inseparable  from 
plants  that  are  in  a  fixed  position  under  glass;  in 
the  case  of  any  that  are  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  scale  or  mealy  bug,  the  labour  of  cleaning 
them  and  the  waste  of  any  kind  of  insecticide 
that  is  used,  are  very  much  more  than  whei'C  the 
]ilants  individually  can  be  moved  and  placed  in 
the  best  position  for  ridding  them  of  the  pests 
with  wdiieh  they  may  happen  to  be  aft'ected. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  if  the  planting-out 
system  answered  anywhere,  it  would  be  with  the 
leading  market  growers,  who,  from  the  quantities 
they  cultivate  of  the  various  things  they  take  in 


hand,  of  ten  have  a  number  of  houses  occupied  by  the 
same  kind  of  plant,  concerning  which  they  would 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  adopt  the  practice. 
Yet  all  that  I  have  known  who  have  tried  the  pro- 
ceeding have  given  it  up,  finding  that  any  ap- 
parent gain  attached  to  planting  out  was  over- 
balanced by  the  drawbacks  that  I  have  pointed 
out.  T.  B. 
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PLATE  556. 

LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM. 

(with    a    plate  of  L.  LONGIFLORUM    HARRISII.*) 

Of  L.  loDgiflorum  several  varieties  exist  in 
gardens,  but  amongst  them  Harrisii  has  had  by 
far  the  greatest  share  of  attention  paid  to  it. 
This  variety  is  also  known  as  tlie  Bermuda  Lily, 
a  name  under  which  a  fine  spike  bearing  five 
(lowers  was  shown  at  South  Kensington  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson  in  June,  1883.  It  is  thought  to 
be  superior  to  the  ordinary  longiHoium  in  regard 
to  the  following  points  :  first,  its  precocity  when 
forced,  blooming  as  it  does  in  January  ;  secondly, 
its  lieing  more  iloriferous,  large-sized  bulbs 
yielding  live  and  even  eight  blossoms  ;  thirdly, 
its  prolificacy  as  regards  reproduction,  single 
scales  making  flowering  bulbs  in  one  )  ear,  and 
small  bulblets  of  the  size  of  Peas  flowering  the 
first  year  after  being  potted.  Mr.  Hovey,  witli 
whom  this  Lily  is  a  great  favourite,  has  always 
strongly  advocated  its  claims  ;  when  it  flowered 
at  Kew,  and  was  decided  by  Mr.  Baker  to  be  the 
same  as  eximium,  he  wrote  thus  respecting  it : 
"  1  have  had  some  500  plants  of  Harrisii  in  flower 
for  over  six  months  ;  potted  in  October,  they 
Ijegan  to  flower  in  February,  and  I  could  cut 
to-day  (July  24)  twenty-five  lovely  flowers  from 
tlie  .'^ame  plant  that  flowei'ed  at  Easter,  when  I 
had  a  magnificent  show,  and  disposed  of  quanti- 
ties of  plants  3  feet  high,  some  with  two  stems 
and  some  with  only  one  each,  being  furnished 
with  from  three  to  five  flowers,  though  the  bulbs 
were  very  small.  No  eximium  ever  did  tliis, 
besides  which  it  is  very  much  larger,  being 
neaily  twice  as  large  as  longiflorum.''  Our 
supply  of  L.  Harrisii  seems  to  liave  been  from 
tsvo  souices,  firstly  from  Bermuda,  and  secondly 
from  the  United  States.  The  Bermuda  bulbs 
are  mostly  much  larger  than  any  of  longiflorum 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  ;  they  produce  a 
stem  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  high,  crowned  with 
from  three  to  eight  of  such  blossoms  as  are  here 
depicted.  If  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant  this 
Lily  blooms  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
in  July,  and  soon  after  flowering,  that  is  before 
the  stems  are  dead,  two  or  three  shorter  ones  are 
pushed  up  from  the  bulb,  and  these  generally 
bear  one  or  two  blossoms  each.  In  this  way  a 
succession  of  flowers  is  often  kept  up  till 
Christmas  ;  indeed,  at  that  time  we  had  several 
ttoweis  of  this  fine  Lily  in  full  beauty,  as  well  as 
two  or  three  late  blooms  of  L.  neilgherrense. 
The  American  bulbs  are,  as  a  rule,  much  smaller 
than  those  from  Bermuda,  but  in  proportion  to 
their  strength  they  are  quite  as  prolific  as  regards 
the  production  of  a  second  crop  of  stems,  though 
being  weak  many  of  them  do  not  flower. 
Harrisii  differs  from  L.  longiflorum  in  having 
narrower  leaves  more  scattered  on  the  stem,  .and 
in  the  flowers  being  less  reflexed  than  those  of 
the  typical  kind,  while  a  side-by-side  comparison 
of  plants  of  eipial  strength  of  eximium  and 
Harrisii  when  in  flower  would  lead  most  people 
to  decide  that  they  were  the  same  ;  but  eximium, 
as  grown  in  this  country  or  imported  from 
Japan,  does  not  yield  a  second  crop  of  flowers  as 
freely  as  Hari-isii,  tliough  it  iloes  so  to  a  certain 


"  Drawn  in  Mr.  Kendall's  garden,  Cornwall  Lodgt*,  Kings- 
ton Hill,  July  10,  1SS8. 
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extent.  Tliese  characteristics  belonging  to  Harrisii 
may,  liowever,  disappear  after  a  few  years'  culti- 
vation in  this  country,  but  at  present  it  is 
certainly  the  best  of  the  longiflorum  class. 

L.  longiflorum  itself  has  long  been  known  in 
this  counti-y,  liaving  been  intrmluced  from  Japan 
early  during  the  present  century.  Its  name  is 
now,  liowever,  a  misnomer,  its  flowers  being 
surpassed  in  length  by  those  of  L.  neilgher- 
rcnse,philippinense,and  Wallichiannm.  Amongst 
other  more  prominent  varieties  of  L.  longi- 
florum, besides  those  just  mentioned,  may 
be  named  Takesiiiia,  the  principal  distinctive 
feature  of  which  is  the  puqilish  tinge  that  exists 
in  the  exterior  of  the  blos'oms,  especially  when 
in  the  bud  state.  In  the  variety  albo-maigi- 
natuni  the  leaves  are  clearly  edged  with  white, 
liut  the  flowers  are  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary 
form,  but  are  sometimes  rather  more  satiny  in 
texture.  A  very  distinct  variety  of  L.  lipngi- 
fliirum  is  ibrniiisanum,  introduced  from  the 
island  of  Formosa.  This  possesses  several 
features  so  well  marked  as  to  almost,  if  not  ([uite, 
eiitille  it  to  rank  as  a  distinct  specie.s.  It  has 
more  the  character  of  L.  phili])pineiise  than  that 


Rulbs  of  Lilium  1  mgiflonim. 

of  longiflorum,  being  a  slender-habited  plant 
with  narrow  leaves,  but  the  flowers,  instead  of 
being  very  long,  as  in  L.  philippinense,  are 
shorter  and  rather  more  widely  expanded  than 
in  the  other  varieties  of  L.  longiflorum.  They 
are  pure  white  within,  but  tinged  with  purple 
on  tlie  outside.  Another  name  which  frequently 
crops  up  in  catalogues  is  Wilsoni  ;  but  as  usually 
grown  I  fail  to  see  any  difl'erence  between  this 
and  eximium. 

The  culture  of  L.  longiflorum  and  its  varieties 
is  comparatively  easy  ;  while  many  Lilies  are 
dilKcult  to  deal  with,  these  can  be  not  only  grown 
and  flowered  well,  but  increased  to  almost  any 
extent.  If  planted  out  of  doors  the  most  suit- 
able soil  for  them  is  a  good,  open,  sandy  loam,  in 
a  well-drained,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  dry 
spot.  The  bulbs  should  lie  at  least  6  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  if  the  soil  is  at  all  holding, 
a  good  plan  is  to  surround  them  with  sand.  In 
common  with  all  other  Lilies,  these  are  most 
effective  when  arranged  in  bold  masses  or  clumps, 
instead  of  being  dotted  singly  here  and  there. 
To  the  outdoor  culture  of  these  Lilies  a  couple 
of  objections  might  be  raised,  viz.,  should  the 


weather  jirove  showery,  the  yellow  pollen  stains 
the  spotless  purity  of  the  blooms,  and,  moreover, 
in  showery  weather  the  tube  splits,  and  the 
flowers  present  a  ragged  appearance. 

As  L.  longiflorum  and  its  varieties  readily  sub- 
mit to  pot  culture,  great  numbers  are  grown  in 
that  way.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  as  soon 
as  received  in  a  good  open  loamy  soil  with  which  a 
little  well  decayed  manure  has  been  incorpuratnl. 
They  may  then  be  placed  in  a  spot  shelteied  from 
\ery  heavy  rains  (if  in  a  frame  plenty  of  air  must 
lie  given  them)  till  signs  of  growth  make  their 
a]iiiearance  above  ground.  If  required  to  bloom 
early,  the  nio^t  forward  may  be  then  shifted  into 
a  warmer  structure — say,  a  good  liglit  house  in 
which  the  winter  temperature  ranges  from  .'lO'^  to 
(iO^'.  Treated  in  tliis  way  the  first  lot  will  bloom 
in  Maicli,  and  by  introducing  occasional  batches, 
a  succession  of  blooms  may  be  hafl  till  they  open  on 
plants  out  of  doors.  The  long-tubed  forms,  either 
eximium  or  Harrisii,  are  much  more  amenable  to 
forcing  than  those  of  the  ordinary  type.  The 
sized  pots  ill  which  they  should  be  placed  will 
dejiend  upon  the  purposes  for  which  tliey  are  re- 
quired ;  lor  a  good-.sized  single  bulb  a  pot  S 
inches  in  diameter  will  be  needed,  while  three 
bulbs  in  a  O-inch  pot  form  useful  little  speci- 
mens, but,  if  required,  large  pots  can  be  filled 
with  a  number  of  bulbs,  and  thus  form  large 
dumps.  Tlie  relative  sizes  of  pots  refer,  of  course, 
to  oriliuary  bulbs,  and  not  to  the  very  large  bulbs 
of  L.  Harrisii,  that  are  imported  from  Bermuda, 
some  of  which  will  fill  a  pot  a  foot  in  diameter 
with  roots.  Thorough  drainage  is  as  great  a 
necessity  in  pot-culture  as  in  the  open  ground  ; 
the  roots  must  not  on  any  account  be  allowed  to 
liecome  dry  ;  when  well  drained,  copious  su]iplies 
of  water  can  be  given  without  danger.  When 
the  buds  begin  to  swell,  weak  liquid  nianuie  will 
be  of  service.  The  greatest  enemies  of  these 
Lilies  are  aphides,  which  increase  most  rapidly, 
and  not  only  injure  the  foliage,  but  cause  the 
buds  to  become  deformed,  so  much,  indeed,  that 
unless  checked,  very  few  flowers  will  open  pro- 
perly. Fumigation,  or  dipping  in  tobacco  water, 
will  kill  these  pests.  L.  longiflorum  and  its 
varieties  can  be  quickly  increased  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent ;  when  growing  freely  not  only 
does  the  principal  bulb  often  separate  into  two 
or  three,  but  minor  oft'sets  are  also  produced,  and 
the  buried  portion  of  the  stem  is  generally  thickly 
studded  with  small  bulbils,  that  rapidly  increase 
in  size  when  detached  from  the  parent  plant,  and 
soon  become  strong  enough  to  flower.  Another 
way,  and  one  that  has  been  largely  followed  in 
the  case  of  Harrisii,  is  to  strip  oft'  some  of  the  out- 
side scales,  an  operation  that  can  be  done  without 
injuring  the  bulb  in  any  way.  These  scales 
should  then  be  laid  in  pans  of  light  sandy  soil, 
and  just  coveied  with  the  compost.  If  placed  in 
a  warmish  structure  they  will  form  small  bulljs 
by  spring,  when  they  have  still  a  season's  growth 
before  them  till  autumn  sets  in.  The  smaller 
scales  may  be  planted  entire,  and  the  larger  ones 
separated  in  the  middle  without  any  ill  efl'ects. 

H.  P. 

THE  EDGE  HALL  KOCK  GAIlDE>f. 
In  mv  opinion  there  is  no  gardeniog  like  hai-dy  pl.int 
gardening,  aud  especially  like  that  oa  rockwork  and 
mounds.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  "vi-iit  to  a  well 
known  garden  in  I  'lieshire  where  rockwork  garden- 
ing is  adniii-aliljcarried  out.  Pressing  home  work  keeps 
me  from  many  iileas.ant  and  instructive  ^i^its,  bvit 
being  obliged  to  go  to  tile  neighbourhood  of  Liver- 
pool, and  liaving  my  Eon  with  me,  I  could  nut  resist 
the  pleasure  of  a  few  days  at  Edge  Hall.  Much  had 
Ijeen  done  since  my  last  visit,  and  the  rockwork,  with 
its  varieties  of  stone,  is  wonderfully  Buccessful,  and 
shows  what  energy,  perseverance  and  study,  assisted 
by  an  excellent  library,  will  do  in  a  climate  colder 
and  damper  than  that  of   our  home  coun'ies.     Many 


of  the  plants,  some  of  them  difficult  ones,  grow  in 
such  vigour,  that  it  shows  that  the  climate  suits  them, 
but  sheltering  rock  and  judicious  lightening  of  .soil 
make  others  grow  which  prefer  warmer  and  drier 
siliialions.  Campanulas  have  always  been  favourites 
with  Mr.  Wolley  Lod.  Some  of  the  rarer  cues  were 
simply  masses  of  bloom.  A  favourite  jilant  of  my  old 
friend  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Painswick  (Onosnia  tauiicum), 
had  grown  more  luxuriantly  than  1  ever  before  saw  it. 
Arnebia  echinides  showed  itself  thoroughly  at  home, 
as  did  many  of  the  rare  Saxifrages.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  different  plants  whieh  are  in  great 
numbers  and  many  of  them  rare.  I  was  much  inte- 
rested to  find  that  Mr.  Lod,  by  his  broken  granite,  had 
arrived  at  results  which  we  have  been  attaining  by 
different  means,  but  on  tlie  same  principle.  In  his 
garden  btd.s  Lilium  pardaliuum  in  all  i'.s  varielies 
and  L.  teetacenm  were  very  fine  and  in  great  vigour, 
and  in  a  rough  cold  Lily  house  L.  Parr>i,  L.  Hum- 
boldti,  L.  Washingtonianum  and  L.  dalmaticumwere  as 
line  as  I  have  ever  .seen  thtni  under  any  triatment. 
People  often  speak  of  gardening  as  a  pleasant  amuse- 
ment ;  it  is,  of  c  lurse,  a  pleasant  occupation,  but, 
cariied  out  as  it  is  at  Edge  Hall,  it  is  a  study,  and  as 
much  a  science  as  any  of  the  other  more  recognised 
sciences.  In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  anyone  with 
plants,  especi.ally  alpines,  which  they  cannot  master  to 
send  some  to  the  ilev.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas, 
Cheshire,  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  he  does  not  dis- 
cover hiiw  to  make  them  grow.  G.  F.  WlLSON. 
HcKtlii  rhank;  Weijiridije. 


MARKET  G.^RUENING  IN  MIDDLESEX. 
The  dripping  weather  which  we  are  now  having  is 
decidedly  favourable  to  market  gardening  operations. 
The  chief  market  gardens  in  my  neighbourhood  have 
a  light  and  rather  stony  soil,  from  which  w.ater  passes 
away  freely,  and  thus  it  is  soon  workable.  In  a  large 
plantation  of  standard  Victoria  Plums,  planted  about 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  crop  is  a  very  small  one  ; 
it  does  not  average  more  than  ten  or  twelve  fruits  on 
a  tree.  Last  year  the  trees  bore  enormously,  their 
liranches  being  borne  down  to  the  ground  by  the 
weight  of  the  fruit  that  was  upon  them.  This  spring 
there  was  abundance  of  blossom,  but,  owing  to  the 
heavy  crops  last  year  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the 
drought  of  last  year  and  the  inclement  spring  of  this, 
there  is  little  fruit.  The  trees  are,  however,  making 
grand  growth,  which  indeed  fruit  trees  eveiy where 
are  doing,  and  they  appear  to  be  wonderfully  ,^free 
from  blight.  Trees  bearing  a  light  crop  this  year 
appear  to  be  very  thickly  furnished  with  fruiting 
spurs  for  next  season,  llaspberries  grow  between 
the  lines  of  Victoria  Plums,  and,  being  moist  at  the 
roots,  they  produce  excellent  crops,  which  are  now 
being  gathered  for  preserving.  Close  at  hand  is  a 
piece  of  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  Cauliflower  for  seed  pur- 
poses ;  it  is  in  full  bloom,  .and  the  plants  are  singu- 
larly clean  ami  free  from  blight.  Xothing  else  be- 
longing to  the  Brassica  tribe  is  in  flower  near  it  for 
miles  round ;  therefore  n )  fear  of  injurious  fertilisation 
need  be  apprehended.  The  plants  were  put  out  very 
early  in  spring  in  patches  of  three  under  hand-lights, 
and,  being  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot,  they  did  remark- 
ably well  despite  the  trying  spring  weather  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  This  year  for  t.lie  first 
time,  according  to  my  own  observation.  Leek  seed 
was  drilled  in  the  open  ground.  Hitheito  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  raise  the  plants  in  a  seed-bed  in  a  cold 
frame  and  transplant.  Last  year  but  few  of  the 
Ijeeks  comparatively  that  were  transplanted  matured 
well ;  it  was  hot  and  dry  when  they  were  put  out 
and  scarcely  any  rain  fell,  the  result  being  that  the 
Leek  crop  almost  failed,  because  so  little  growth  was 
made.  The  Leeks  sown  in  the  open  are  now  very 
strong  plants,  and  in  another  mouth  or  so  will  be 
large  enough  to  market.  It  was  necessary  to  thin 
out  some  of  the  plants,  and  such  tliiouings  were  used 
to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  sown  lines  in  which  there 
were  gaps.  A  great  many  young  plants  sown  in  the 
ordinary  way  have  just  been  put  out,  and  the  showery 
weather  is  enabling  them  to  get  a  good  start.  Leek 
culture  appears  to  be  extending  in  this  part  of  the 
c  lunty. 

Tomato  GROWING  is  extending  wonderfully  in  the 
open  air  in  this  district.  One  grower  has  nearly  three 
acres  on  light,  stony  land,  and  no  crop  could  lookb-tter. 
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The  sort  mainly  grown  appears  to  be  an  early  and 
free-bearing  variety  of  the  ordinary  Large  I!ed  type. 
A  good  mulching  of  long  manure,  as  brought  irora 
London,  has  been  placed  between  the  rows,  and  now 
the  workmen  are  going  over  the  plants  and  pinching 
out  the  laterals,  so  that  the  fruit — in  the  case  of  the 
earliest  plants  half  developed — m.ay  have  the  full 
benefit  of  sun  and  air.  The  plants  are  about  2  feet 
or  so  in  height,  and  have  two  and  three  main  stems. 
If  the  weather  proves  favourable  there  will  be  a 
heavy  crop,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  paying  one. 

The  ground  cleared  of  spring  Cole%vorts  was,  some 
six  or  seven  weeks  ago,  planted  with  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  the  plants  have  already  acquired  consideral  le 
size.  A  lirge  space  of  ground  on  whicli  scarlet, 
purple,  and  white  Ten-week  Stocks  for  bunching  for 
market  grew  has  been  planted  with  Coleworts,  which 
will  be  marketed  in  .autumn.  Spring  Cabbages  are 
already  above  the  soil  in  the  seed  beds,  and  they 
appear  to  be  unusually  free  from  fl}'.  Large  breadths 
of  Turnijis  have  just  been  sown  for  autumn.  Hunner 
Beans  are  now  good.  They  were  late  in  starting 
into  growth,  but  having  done  so  are  now  growing 
freely.  Here  it  is  the  practice  to  sow  clumps,  each 
consisting  of  three  beans ;  then  three  sticks  are 
placed,  one  to  each  plant,  and  tied  together  at  the 
top.  They  are  from  4  feet  to  ih  feet  high,  .ind  thus 
supported  beans  are  produced  in  abundance.  The 
sort  selected  is  the  P.ainted  Lady,  chosen  no  doubt 
on  account  of  its  earliness.  By  the  side  of  them  are 
lines  of  dwarf  Negro  Prench  Bean,  a  universal 
favourite  with  market  gardeners.  There  are  gaps  in 
the  lines  showing  that  weather  and  slugs  had  at  one 
time  checked  their  growth,  but  the  plants  having 
be(  n  earthed  up  within  the  last  week  or  so  are  now 
doing  well. 

Vegetable  Marrows  are  doing  well  this  season. 
Last  year  it  was  difficult  to  get  anything  like  growth 
into  the  plants  put  out  in  the  ordin.ary  way,  owing  to 
the  drought ;  now  they  are  growing  with  great 
freedom  and  bearing  large  crops.  A  good  selection 
from  the  long  white  Marrow  appears  to  be  the 
favourite  kind  here.  Some  of  the  market  gardeners 
who  have  plenty  of  frame  room  raise  plants  of  Vege- 
table Marrow  in  e.arly  spring,  and  plant  them  out  in 
the  frames,  covering  them  up  carefully  at  night,  and 
giving  adequate  protection  in  frosty  weather.  These 
plants  furnish  an  early  supply  under  glass  ;  then,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  admits  of  its  being  done,  the 
lights  are  removed,  and  the  extending  shoots  are 
allowed  to  overflow  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  spread 
themselves  over  a  large  space.  In  this  way  a  gooel 
supply  of  Marrows  is  got  into  market  early,  when 
prices  are  remunerative.  A  good  surface  mulching  e>f 
loDg  manure  is  always  given  to  Vegetable  Marrows, 
and  this  tends  to  keep  the  surface  soil  cool  and  mois*, 
and  prevents  the  fruit  from  becoming  Sjilashed  through 
rain. 

The  Beet  crop  looks  wonderfully  well.  The  sort 
grown  is  what  is  known  as  the  C'ovent  Garden,  or 
Pine-apple  Beet,  a  handsome  dark  variety.  The 
Dell's  Crimson-leaved  type  is  too  small  for  market 
work,  though  .S'O  rich  in  colour.  X^gly  shaped  roots  of 
Beet,  not  good  enough  for  market,  are  manufactured 
into  dog  food.  The  summer  crops  of  late  spring-sow-n 
Fulham  White  C.is  Lettuce  will  soon  be  ready  to  pull. 
Ground  occupied  by  early-sown  plants  will  be  planted 
with  Coleworts  and  Cabbage  for  spring,  and  succes- 
sive crops  of  AVhitfi  Cos  Lettuce  are  now  l)eing  dib'ded 
out.  I!,  I>. 


Maiden-hair  Ferns  ;  it  should  be  treated  to  fresh 
fibrous  peat  and  sand,  together  with  a  moderately 
humid  atmosphere  and  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture 
at  the  root  when  growing. — N.  B. 


Adiantum  rutellum. — Most  Ferns  areremark- 
,able  for  their  fresh  greenness,  but  several  of  the 
Maiden-hair  kinds  are  delicately  tinted  with  dark 
rose  or  ro.sy  purple.  A.  rubellum  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  in  this  respect,  its  delicate  fronds  being 
richly  tinted  with  a  roseate  hue,  which  is  all  the  more 
apparent  when  contrasted  with  other  forms  of  the 
CapiIlus■veneri^  section  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
plant  is  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  and  its  elegantly 
tinted  fronds,  which  are  produced  in  abundance,  vary 
from  <j  inches  to  8  inches  in  length.  It  is  a  native  ( f 
Peru,  and  to  Messrs,  Viitch  &  Sons,  of  the  lloyal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  we  are  indebted  for  its  in- 
troduction to  our  collections.  It  grows  well  in  a  cool 
fernery,  or  anywhere  where  there  is  a  very  moderate 
temperature.     Its  culture  is  as  easy  as  that  of  other 


Fruit  Crops. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ENGLISH  REPORTS. 

Tortworth  Court,  Falfield. — Fruits  here- 
abouts this  season  are  most  abundant.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  over  the  average,  and  good. 
Apricots  are  very  good.  Apples  quite  an  average 
crop,  and  promising  to  be  good.  Pears  and 
Plums  also  most  abundant.  Cherries  are  over  the 
average,  and  good  bush  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
excellent.  Raspberries  a  full  crop  and  good. 
Quinces,  Medlars,  Cob  Nuts,  Filberts,  and  Wal- 
nuts quite  average  crops.  Strawberries,  owing 
to  the  exceedingly  hot  dry  weather,  have  not  been 
so  satisfactory  as  usual.  We  find  Vioomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury  and  Keen's  Seedling  to  be  our 
earliest  and  best.  These,  with  President,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  .lames  Veitch,  and  Oxonian,  are 
the  best  for  this  district. — Thomas  Siii.ngles. 

Luton  Hoo,  South  Beds. — Apples  are  abun- 
dant on  some  trees,  while  on  others  the  crop  is 
light.  Most  kinds  of  Apples  succeed  well  in  this 
district.  Our  crop  will  be  over  the  average. 
Apricots  do  not  succeed  well  here  ;  they  are  very 
liable  to  canker,  especially  the  finer  sorts. 
Cherries  are  a  good  crop,  but  small,  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather.  Currants  of  all  sorts  are 
abundant.  Figs  are  promising  and  in  good  health. 
Gooseberries  are  a  wonderful  crop,  weighting  the 
shoots  to  the  ground.  Nectarines  are  a  fair  crop, 
as  are  also  Peaches,  but  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
are  much  blistered,  owing  to  the  prevailing  cold 
weather  which  in  their  earlier  stages  they 
encountered.  Plums  of  all  sorts,  e.xcepting 
Damsons,  are  a  very  heavy  crop.  Pears  are 
under  average  on  walls,  but  good  on  pyramids. 
Raspberries  are  a  good  crop,  but  very  small. 
Strawberries  are  under  the  average,  many  of  the 
plants  being  blind.  Our  standard  sorts  are  Sir 
.Joseph  Paxton  and  President,  the  fruit  of  the 
latter  being  large  and  well  flavoured  ;  it  is  our 
favourite  variety.  My  system  of  culture  is  to 
make  a  new  plantation  every  year,  consisting  of 
plants  that  have  been  forced,  and  to  destroy  the 
old  ones.  This  I  find  to  be  better  than  keeping 
plants  two  years  on  the  same  ground.  — Wji.  JI. 
Baillje. 

Bulstrode,  Bucks. — Apples  here,  and  in  most 
gardens  in  this  district,  are  rather  thin.  Plums, 
too,  are  under  the  average,  but  in  some  places  they 
are  a  full  crop,  both  on  walls  and  standards.  Pears 
are  rather  uneler  the  average.  Of  Nuts  we  have 
not  half  a  crop,  and  of  Walnuts  none.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  fair  cropis,  but  Apricots  are 
very  scarce.  Jlorello  Cherries  here  are  an 
average  crop ;  other  kinds  abundant.  Gooseberries 
and  Black,  White,  and  Red  Currants  are  full 
crops.  Although  Strawberries  flowered  well,  they 
are  a  very  poor  crop,  owing  to  the  cold  winds  and 
rain  which  w-e  had  from  the  10th  to  the  17th  of 
last  month.  In  some  gardens  they  are,  however, 
an  average  crop. — W.  Waters. 

Castle  Gardens,  'Warwick.— With  the  excep- 
tion of  Apricots,  all  fruit  trees  here  are  carrying 
excellent  crops.  Apples  and  Pears  are  above  the 
aver.'ige;  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs  a  fair 
average.  Of  Cherries  and  I'lums  we  have  very 
heavy  crops;  old  people  say  there  never  was 
so  heavy  a  crop  of  Plums  in  this  district  before. 
All  small  fruits,  with  the  excei^tion  of  Straw 
berries,  are  plentiful  and  good.  Strawberries  suf 
tered  much  from  cold  winds  when  in  bloom  and 
from  elrought  when  swelling,  causing  the  crop  to 
be  light  and  the  fruit  to  be  indifferent  in  quality. 
I  find  the  following  varieties  to  suit  this  district 
best  for  crop  .and  quality,  especially  the  first 
three  named,  viz.,  Vicomtesse  H(5ricart  de  Thury, 
President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  James  Veitch, 
British  Queen,  and  ()xonian.  For  regular  sup- 
plies   of  good    fruit  I    find  it    best    to    make    a 


fresh  plantation  every  season  by  taking  runners 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  planting  them  in  a  bed  of 
good  soil;  then  removing  to  their  fruiting  quarters 
when  they  have  made  roots  enough  to  lift  with 
good  balls  of  soil.  After  the  third  or  fourth  crop 
of  fruit  is  gathered  all  plantations  are  destroyed. 
— A.  D.  Ciimstie. 

■Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury.— The  fruit  crops 
in  this  gartlen  and  neighbourhood  are,  on  the 
whole,  under  the  average.  Apricots  are  very 
much  under  it.  Of  early  Apples  we  have  a  few, 
but  late  ones  are  quite  a  failure.  Peaches  are  an 
average  crop.  Plums  are  very  hea^'y  crops.  Bush 
fruits  we  also  have  in  abundance.  Raspberries  being 
laden  with  very  fine  fruit.  Our  Strawberry  crop 
is  very  much  under  the  average.  The  British 
Queen  is  our  best  flavoured  vaiiety;  Dr.  Hogg 
comes  next.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  does  best  in  this 
district,  and  it  is  also  my  best  kind  for  forcing. 
Vicomtesse  Hi^ricart  de  Thury  does  well  here,  and 
so  also  does  President.  Black  Prince  is  our  earliest 
variety.  Keen's  Seedling  is  the  best  for  early 
forcing. — TnoM.is  Dohebty. 

Shardeloes,  Amersbam. — Peaches  here  are  a 
very  good  croji,  and  the  trees  clean  and  healthy. 
Apricots  do  not  do  well  here,  and  on  the  few  trees 
which  we  have  there  is  scarcely  any  fruit.  Plums 
are  abundant  both  on  walls  and  standards;  we 
finel  Victoria  to  be  the  most  useful  and  a  sure 
bearer.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  a  valuable  late 
Plum,  and  of  this  we  have  a  fine  crop,  and  the 
trees  are  clean  and  healthy.  Pears  are  a  very  thin 
crop,  and  to  are  Apples.  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  Raspberries  are  abundant  and  very  fine,  espe- 
cially Black  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  which  are 
wonderful  crops,  figs  are  very  good  crops. 
Cherries  are  a  fine  crop  in  orchards,  and  our 
Morellos  on  north  w  alls  are  excellent,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  black  fly  on  them.  Of  .Strawberries  we 
have  had  a  good  crop.  We  cultivate  only  a  few 
varieties.  We  find  Vicomtesse  He-rieart  de  Thury 
the  best  for  forcing  and  early  work  outside.  In 
addition  to  this  we  grow  British  Queen,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Bioton  Pine  (white).  Filbert  Pine 
(very  good).  Due  de  Magenta,  Frogmore  Late 
Pine  (a  very  valuable  late  Strawberry),  President, 
and  Dr.  Hogg.  We  never  keep  the  plants  more 
than  two  years.  Vie  plant  a  yard  apart  from  row 
to  row,  and  IS  inches  plant  from  plant,  and  never 
dig  between  them.  We  mulch  well  late  in  the 
autunm,  and  place  a  good  lot  of  long  litter  be- 
tween the  rows  after  the  fruit  is  set,  which  serves 
to  keep  it  clean  and  the  ground  moist.  Unless 
the  weather  is  exceptionally  dry,  we  scarcely  ever 
water.  — Tnos.  Bai ley. 

Harewood  House,  Leeds.  —Apples  here  are 
nearly  a  failure.  \\'hat  fruit  we  have  are  on 
young  trees,  consisting  of  such  varieties  as 
Stirlmg  Castle,  Echlinville,  Lord  Sulfield,  and 
Warner's  King.  Pears  are  quite  a  failure. 
Cherries  plentiful  and  good.  Plums  a  light  crop. 
Apricots  scarce  and  very  poor.  Peaches  outside 
are  good  crops,  but  late.  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  Raspberries  are  heavy  crops.  Strawberries 
plentiful,  large,  and  of  good  quality.  The 
varieties  grown  here  ai-e  James  Veitch,  President, 
British  Queen,  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling. — 
James  Fowler. 

■Wortley,  Sheffield. — Everything  is  about  a 
month  late  this  season.  Crops  generally  are  fair; 
small  fruits  abundant.  As  to  Strawberries,  Vi- 
comtesse Hericart  de  Thury  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  reliable  ever  tried  in  this  district, 
anel  is  a  favourite.  Both  here  and  in  other  gar- 
dens such  sorts  as  the  old  and  generally  prolific 
Keen's  Seedling  go  barren.  Black  Prince  is 
good,  and  that  anel  tlie  first  named  are  also  the 
best  forcers.  British  (^Hieen  and  allied  varieties 
do  little  good,  but  .James  Veitch  promises  well. 
La  Grosse  Sucree  soon  becomes  gross  and  abor- 
tive. I  have  tried  most  of  the  popular  kinds. — 
.T.  SniLsox. 

Studley  Royal,  Ripon.  —Of  Strawberries, 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Keen's  Seedling, 
and  Sir  J.  Paxton  are  all  good  croppers.  James 
Veitch  is  large,  but  rather  coarse.     Sir  C.  Napier, 
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President,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  BiitUh  Queen  are  our 
best  as  regards  flavour.  Elton  Pine  is  still  one  of 
the  latest.  These,  we  find,  give  us  regular  and 
constant  crops.  We  take  forced  plants  for  making 
fresh  plantations  every  year,  planting  on  well- 
manured  ground,  and  destroying  a  corresponding 
portion  annually.  Tlie  crop  this  year  is  very  good, 
but  our  strong  ground  is  favourable  to  Straw- 
berries. Bush  fruits  are  plentiful,  though  the 
Currant  crop  was  .somewhat  injured  by  the  cold 
winds  which  prevailed  during  late  spring  and 
early  summer.  Raspberries  seem  to  have  suU'ered 
from  the  dry  weather.  Plums  are  a  failure  so  far 
as  our  garden  is  concerned,  but  I  hear  of  heavy 
crops  occurring  in  some  places.  Apricots  are 
plentiful,  but  the  trees  have  suffered  much  during 
these  last  few  years.  Ours  have  been  planted 
twenty-five  years,  and  are  going  off  in  the  usual 
way — part  of  a  tree  at  a  time.  During  twenty 
years  they  have  only  failed  once  to  carry  good 
crops ;  anil  I  may  add  that  they  have  never  been 
covered  in  spring  for  nearly  that  length  of  time. 
Pears  with  us  are  a  very  light  crop  indeed. 
Apples  arc  very  partial,  and,  as  a  whole,  a  liglit 
crop ;  the  cold  winds  and  frost  late  in  spring 
withered  up  all  the  blooms,  which  seemed  to  be 
weak  this  year.  Pea;hes  we  grow  princi|iilU 
under  glass,  but  what  few  trees  we  have  out  of 
doors  have  fair  crops  on  them.  Nuts  are  a  very 
light  crop. — John  Cl.\kk. 

Ribston  Hall,  Wetherby. — The  fruit  crop 
here  this  season  is  under  the  average,  with  the 
exception  of  small  fruits.  Apricots  and  Plums  are 
under  the  average.  Of  Cherries  we  have  a  good 
crop.  Poaches  and  Nectarines,  Apples,  Straw- 
ben  ies,  and  Nuts  are  all  under  the  average. 
Small  fruits,  such  as  Currants,  (iooseberries,  and 
Raspberries,  are  good  crops  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Strawberries  can  be  bought  for  3d.  per  quart,  .ind 
Ooosebcrries  for  4d.  and  od.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. 
Cherries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  equally 
cheap.  The  \"ei'y  best  Strawberry  for  forcing  and 
outside  culture  here  is  Empress  Eugenie.  I  grow 
eight  or  ten  other  sorts.  Sir  Harry,  Garibaldi, 
and  \e  Plus  Ultra  are  sorts  that  do  well  with  us 
in  ordinary  seasons.  I  fruit  my  plants  for  three 
years,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  a  succession,  I 
plant  six  rows  every  year,  and  cut  up  six  rows 
that  have  fruited  three  years. — Thomas  Jones. 

Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley.— Apples,  Apri- 
cots, and  Pears  are  almost  a  failure.  Morello 
Cherries  and  Plums,  especially  the  Victoria,  arc 
[ilentiful.  Currants  of  all  sorts  are  a  good  aver- 
age, and  Gooseberries  a  verj'  hea\'y  crop  indeed. 
Strawberries  have  done  fairly  well,  considering 
the  protracted  drought  which  occurred  between 
the  time  of  setting  and  ripening.  Among  the 
following  varieties  —  James  Veitch,  President, 
Keen's  Seedling,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra — Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury  is  decidedlj-  the  best  as  an  all- 
round  Strawberry,  i.e.,  taking  into  account 
quantity,  size,  colour,  and  flavour.  Keen's  Seed- 
ling is  our  earliest  variety ;  Black  Prince  is  too 
susceptible  of  mildew  for  our  tenacious  soil  and 
low  lying  situation.  President  we  like  for  flavour, 
Vicomtesse  Ht'iicart  de  Thury  for  a  cropper; 
Keen's  Seedling  for  early  work,  and  Elton  Pine  as 
our  standuril  late  kind.  Bothvvell  Bank  Prolific 
promises  to  be  a  heavy  cropper ;  it  is  of  good  size, 
but  delieiont  in  colour,  and  as  regards  flavour  not 
ecjual  to  President.  Prince  of  Wales  is  so  acid, 
that  I  have  determined  to  consign  it  to  the  rubbish 
heap  this  autumn.  In  order  to  secure  good  crops 
on  our  strong  loam,  plantations  are  made  on 
ground  previously  that  has  been  cropped  with 
Broccoli;  it  gets  an  ordinary  manuring  when  it  is 
dug  previous  to  planting  in  August,  and  a  good 
mulching  of  staMe  yard  manure  before  the  plants 
come  into  bloom ;  thus  treated,  and  well  supplied 
with  water  should  drought  set  in,  they  yield  heavy 
yields  for  seven  or  eight  years. — .J.  Riudell. 

Stricklandgate.  Kendal.— Apples  here  are 
under  the  average;  Keswick  Codlin,  LordSuffield, 
Manks  Codlin,  and  other  Apples  of  the  Codlin 
section  are  bearing  good  average  crops,  but  all 
other  varieties  with  but  few  exceptions  are  a  com- 
plete failure.      Pears  are  a  fair  average  crop ;  the 


best  sorts  are  Marie  Louise,  Altliorp  Crassane, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  d'Amanlis  and  Winter  Nelis. 
Plums  are  an  average ;  Victorias  are  over  the  aver- 
age ;  Damsons  are  a  good  average.  Cherries  are 
over  the  average;  Jlay  Duke  is  the  principal  sort 
grown.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  average  crops. 
Apricots  are  very  little  grown.  Gooseberries  are 
over  the  average.  Raspberries,  average.  Currants, 
Red  and  White  average ;  Black  under  the  average. 
Strawberries  are  good  average  crops;  the  best 
for  flavour  and  bearing  are  John  Powell  and  Presi- 
dent ;  the  best  district  varieties  are  Vicomtes.se 
Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir  Harry,  John  Powell,  Presi- 
dent, Sir  .Joseph  Paxton  and  Keen's  Seedling; 
the  be.st  early  kind  (excluding  Black  Prince,  which 
being  small  is  little  grown)  is  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury  ;  the  best  late  varieties  are  Elton  Pine 
and  Myatl's  Eleanor  ;  other  varieties  grown  to 
some  extent  are  Rivers'  Eliza,  Cockscomb,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Sir  Chas.  Napier  and  J.  Veitch. 
The  best  plan  to  secure  good  and  regular  crops 
we  find  to  be  to  renew  the  plantations  every  fourth 
year  and  by  planting  the  following  varieties  we 
have  always  obtained  most  satisfactory  results, 
viz.,  Vicomtesse  Hi^ricart  de  Thury,  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, John  Powell,  President  and  Myatt's  Eleanor; 
the  variety  grown  more  than  any  other  in  this 
locality  is  undoubtedly  John  Powell,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  large  and  well  coloured,  and  being  a  very 
heavy  cropper  it  is  being  more  e-xtensively  planted 
yearly.  Nuts  are  an  average  crop.  Eruit  pro- 
spects in  this  distiict  were  much  blighted  by  a 
snowstorm  which  occuiTed  on  -May  12.  The  wind 
blew  with  such  violence,  that  many  fruit  trees  were 
denuded  of  both  blossom  and  foliage,  and  the  snow 
laid  from  0  ft.  to  i)  ft.  deep  in  some  of  the  valleys. 
Many  shrubs  which  had  stood  the  previous  trying 
winter  succumbed  to  the  efl'ects  of  this  storm. 

Potatoes. — Early  varieties  are  a  very  light  crop, 
owing  to  want  of  rain  to  swell  the  tubers.  Late 
varieties  look  well ;  as  yet  there  is  no  sign  of 
disease.  A  considerable  breadth  of  Potato  in  the 
low  lands  at  the  mouth  of  Morecombe  Bay  were 
cut  down  to  the  ground  by  frost  on  July  lli. — 
Ruiti;i;T  CuAii:. 

■Waterdale,  St.  Helens.  —In  this  neighbour- 
hood the  fruit  crops  are  variable,  according  as 
the  situation  is  sheltered  or  exposed.  Pears  are  a 
fair  crop  all  round,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Apples,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Sulheld, 
Keswick,  and  Hawthornden,  on  which  the  fruit  is 
very  thin.  Cherries  are  very  good.  Plums  fair, 
and  Damsons  an  immense  crop,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Gooseberries.  Currants  of  all  sorts  are 
good.  Raspberries  a  fair  crop,  Fastolf  being  the 
best  cropper  and  good  in  flavour.  Strawberries 
are  only  a  light  crop  ;  Black  Pdnce  has  been  the 
best  for  quantity.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thurj' 
is  good.  President  is  the  best  for  evenness  of 
fruit  and  cropping  ;  it  also  bears  carriage  well. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  fine  as  regards  fruit,  but 
only  moderate  in  quantity.  British  Queen  is  still 
the  best,  but  on  our  deep,  cold,  clay  subsoil  it  is 
not  so  fruitful  as  I  have  had  it  on  deep  light  soil 
under  the  following  treatment.  My  plan  was  to 
trench  the  ground  '2  feet  deep  ;  in  each  trench  to 
put  two  layers  of  rotten  manure,  cow  manure 
being  best,  and  when  the  plot  was  all  trenched  to 
gi^e  a  good  coating  of  clay  dust,  treading  it  as 
hard  a;  possible.  The  plants  were  put  in  2  feet 
a|iart  each  way.  The  chief  point  was  to  select 
the  runners  from  good  fruiting  plants.  A  system 
«  hich  I  always  found  to  answer  well  was  to  select 
the  quantity  of  forced  plants  which  I  required 
when  in  fruit,  marking  them  by  putting  a  peg  in 
each  pot ;  when  all  the  fruit  was  gathered  I 
removed  them  to  a  frame,  and  gave  them  a  good 
drenching  with  the  garden  engine  every  day  for  a 
week  or  so.  This  cleansed  the  foliage,  and  then 
the  plants  were  gi'adually  hardened  ott'  for  plant- 
ing out.  Before  planting  out  I  remove  the  crocks 
from  the  bottom,  and  with  a  wooden  peg  loosen 
the  outside  of  the  ball  to  liberate  the  roots, 
pressing  the  soil  solid  round  them,  and  if  they 
show  any  bloom  buds  in  the  autumn  I  pinch  them 
out,  which  strengthens  the  plants  for  the  following 
season.    In  spring  the  bloom  buds  will  show  early, 


but  pinch  them  off  as  they  show  themselves  in 
order  to  encourage  runners,  which,  if  pegged 
down  as  they  grow,  will  be  ready  for  planting  out 
by  the  time  the  early  Potato  ground  is  vacant. 
Any  runners  the  young  plants  may  make  in  the 
autumn  must  be  pinched  ott'  as  they  appear.  The 
following  spring  most  of  the  young  plants  will 
show  a  good  truss  of  bloom  or  more,  and  produce 
some  fine  fruit.  Remove  all  the  runners  as  they 
appear.  I  never  dig  among  Strawberries,  but  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered  I  remove  all  the 
runners  and  a  few  of  the  outside  leaves.  I  then 
give  a  good  coat  of  clay  dust  and  half  rotten 
manure,  which  the  rain  carries  down  to  the  roots, 
leaving  the  litter  on  the  surface  to  protect  the 
fruit  from  being  soiled.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
season  I  trench  them  down  and  make  a  new 
plantation  every  year.  I  found  this  system  to 
answer  best,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  (juality. 
Anyone  not  forcing  plants  may  select  from  the 
open  ground  by  placing  a  peg  to  the  most  fruitful 
plants  and  removing  the  runners  from  the  others 
to  prevent  them  from  getting  mixed.  This  may 
seem  a  good  deal  of  extra  labour,  but  in  order  to 
get  the  British  Queen  to  crop  well  it  must  have 
liberal  treatment,  which  also  suits  all  sorts.  The 
clay  dust  is  made  by  keeping  a  regular  supply  of 
lumps  about  the  boilers  to  dry.  On  wet  days  it 
is  broken  up,  run  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  then 
placed  in  a  dry  shed  ready  for  use  when  wanted. 
it  is  thirty-two  years  this  season  since  1  first  used 
clay  dust  and  a  light  boggy  soil  for  pot  Straw- 
berries, and  the  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  I 
have  used  it  more  or  less  ever  since  in  the  case  of 
many  pot  plants  besides  Strawberries,  and  with 
equal  success. — .James  Smith. 

Lowtlier  Castle,  Penrith. — Of  Apricots  we 
have  a  very  few  indeed.  Plums  on  walls,  such  as 
\'ictoria,  Denniston's  Superb,  Imperatrice,  Piinoe 
Englebert,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Golden  Drop, 
are  an  average  crop;  standards  and  bushes  in  the 
open  are  a  failure,  as  are  also  Damsons.  Apples, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  varieties,  are  very 
scarce.  The  sorts  that  are  carrying  the  best  crops 
this  season  are  Keswick  Codlin,  Stirling  Castle, 
Tower  of  Olamis,  and  Echlinville.  (iooseberries 
and  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  are  good 
crops,  also  Raspberries  and  May  Duke  Cherries ; 
Morellos  are  under  the  average.  Strawberries 
when  in  bloom  gave  promise  of  being  a  full  crop, 
but  owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather  which  prevailed 
for  some  time  after  they  were  set,  most  of  the 
later  fruits  were  destroyed,  thus  leaving  us  with 
not  half  a  crop.  Nor  is  the  fruit  so  fine  as  in 
foimer  years;  our  best  sorts  this  season  are  tJari- 
baldi.  President,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh ;  these 
are  carrying  an  average  crop  of  fairly  good  fruit. 
Our  mode  of  culture  is  as  follows:  The  strongest 
and  best  runners  are  layered  ia  .">i-inch  pots,  and 
when  established  are  planted  on  good  prepared 
ground  at  2  feet  O  inches  row  from  row,  and  2  feet 
plant  from  plant.  We  give  them  a  good  top- 
dressing  of  half  rotten  manure  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  and  again  early  in  the  following  spring ; 
no  digging  or  forking  amongst  them  is  allowed 
from  the  time  they  are  planted  to  the  doing  away 
with  the  plantation,  which  takes  place  after  the 
fourth  year  of  fruiting. — Fkederick  Clarke. 

Worsley,  Mancliester. — Our  orchard  crops 
generally  are  deficient,  especially  Apples,  of  which 
the  mid-season  and  late  keeping  varieties  are,  as 
a  rule,  a  complete  failui-e;  early  varieties  are  a 
fair  crop,  and  promise  to  be  of  good  quality. 
Pears  are  very  thin  and  irregular;  stone  fruits  are 
better  than  usual,  though  on  our  soil  (border 
of  Chat  Moss)  they  are  never  a  great  success, 
(iooseberries  and  Currants  are  excellent  crops, 
though  in  some  quarters  aphides  have  completely 
destroyed  the  growing  shoots.  Strawberries  have 
lieen  abundant  and  good,  perhaps  a  little  under 
size,  but  excellent  in  colour  and  flavour.  No 
variety  is  so  generally  appreciated  as  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  'Thury.  It  is  an  abundant  and  con- 
stant bearer,  bright  in  colour,  handsome  in  shape, 
brisk  and  rich  in  flavour,  and  equally  suited  either 
for  dessert  or  preserving.  I  have  yet  to  discover 
a  Strawberry  combining  so  many  good  qualities. 
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or  one  that  will  adapt  itself  so  well  to  either  light 
or  heavy  soil.  La  (irosse  Sucree  is  also  a  favourite 
here,  especially  for  forcing  outside;  its  tendency 
to  bloom  early,  however,  often  subjects  it  to  spring 
frosts.  President  is  likewise  an  excellent  variety, 
our  great  objection  to  it  being  that  either  forced 
or  grown  outside  it  is  liable  to  decay  with  the 
slightest  damp.  For  late  varieties,  British  Queen 
and  James  Veitch  suit  us  best.  We  have  Helena 
Gloede  on  trial,  and  it  promises  to  be  good.  I 
have  recently  tried  Pauline,  but  I  find  it  to  be  so 
uncertain  a  fruiter,  that  it  must  be  abandoned. 
Bothwell  Bank  I  consider  a  good  variety  of 
President,  hardly  so  dark  in  colour,  and  generally 
better  shaped ;  in  other  respects  it  is  identical. 
We  get  best  results  from  planting  forced  plants, 
our  soil  being  generally  light;  we,  as  a  rule, 
destroy  the  plantation  after  the  third  crop  has 
been  gathered  ;  all  runners  are  kept  carefully  cut 
off,  and  the  soil  is  superficially  picked  up  in  spring, 
and  mulching  with  good  manure  is  given  just 
before  the  bloom  shows  itself. — W.  B.  Up.ioiin. 

Seaham  Hall,  Sunderland.  —  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  Red  and  Black,  and  Raspberries  are 
abundant  here.  Apples  of  almost  all  sorts  are  a 
failure,  owing  to  the  cold  winds  we  had  in  spring. 
Lord  Suttield  and  the  New  Hawthornden  have  a 
few  on  them.  Pears  are  also  scarce  ;  only  a  few 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  Jargonelle.  Of  Straw- 
berries, the  most  suitable  kinds  that  are  grown 
in  this  locality  are  the  Black  Prince  for  furnish- 
ing early  fruit,  and  President  and  Ruby  are  good 
useful  sorts  either  for  forcing  or  for  general  use. 
C'omte  de  Zans  is  another  favourite ;  this  is  a 
sure  cropper,  and  good  for  foi-cing.  High  culture 
is  the  secret  of  success,  nourishment  having  been 
furnished  at  the  time  of  flowering  and  colouring. 
In  this  locality  several  kinds  do  not  fruit  well  : 
they  have  a  tendency  to  grow  to  leaf  instead  of 
flowering.  British  (^>ueen  and  Alice  Maude  are 
doubtful  sorts  to  plant  extensively  without  a  trial 
in  a  small  way. 

PoT.VTOEs  look  well,  and  the  crops  in  general 
look  well  after  the  late  rains.  No  disease  has 
been  noticed  in  Potatoes  up  to  this  date  (July  2:^). 
— R.  Draper. 

Knowsley,  Prescot.— In  this  garden  Apples 
and  Pears  will  be  less  plentiful  than  usual,  especi- 
ally late  sorts.  Apricots  are  a  good  and  pro- 
mising crop.  Peaches  are  plentiful  and  promise 
well,  the  trees  having  kept  clean  and  healthy, 
t^herries  are  not  perhaps  quite  so  equal  all 
through  ;  nevertheless  they  are  good,  one  of  the 
best  being  Governor  Wood.  Plums  promised  well 
at  first,  but  seem  likely  now  to  disappoint, 
although  I  never  saw  the  trees  look  better. 
( looseberries.  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  carry- 
ing heavy  crops,  and  now  that  they  have  got  the 
much-needed  rain  they  seem  likely  to  finish  well, 
but  late.  Our  Strawberries  were  mulched  early 
in  the  season,  and  to  this  may  perhajis  be 
attributed  their  success  in  spite  of  adverse 
weather.  They  are  later  than  usual,  but  plentiful, 
and  of  good  size  and  quality.  Our  indoor  crop  of 
Strawberries  is  of  more  im]iortance  to  us  than 
those  from  the  open  ground,  and  therefore  we 
grow  chiefly  such  sorts  as  succeed  best  in  pots 
under  glass,  almost  the  only  exceptions  being  the 
Grove  End  Scarlet  and  the  alpines,  which  are 
indispensable.  We  take  our  runners  from  the 
plantation  made  last  year  and  fruit  from  the  two- 
year-old  plants,  which  are  then  destroyed.  Our 
best  sorts  include  Keen's  Seedling,  Due  de  Mala- 
kofl;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  President,  Sir  C.  Napier, 
and  Conseiller  de  la  Cour. — F.  H.\rrison. 

Shawdon  Hall.— The  fruit  crop  in  Northum- 
berland is,  on  the  whole,  light.  Apples  blossomed 
late,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  crop  was  safe,  but 
the  low  temperature  in  June  and  cold  nights  pre- 
vented the  blossom  from  being  properly  fertilised, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  fruit  has  fallen  off.  In  many  places  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  has  been  affected  by  cater- 
pillars. Altogether,  the  Apple  crop  in  this  dis- 
trict, under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
will  be  unsatisfactory.  The  same  may  be  gene- 
rally said  of  wall  fruits.   Apricots  are  a  light  crop ; 


so  are  Pears  in  all  gardens  not  sheltered  from  the 
east.  Cherries  are  not  grown  extensively  in  this 
district ;  where  they  are,  the  fruit  is  small  and 
the  trees  affected  by  fly.  Bush  fruit  is  in  most 
places  a  fair  average  crop.  Gooseberries,  having 
escaped  the  late  frosts,  are  good  in  quantity. 
Black  Currants  are  less  plentiful  and  small  in  size ; 
so  are  Red  Currants.  Raspberries  are  likely  to  be 
a  fine  crop  ;  they  are  so  late  this  year,  that  they 
are  only  now  (iSrd  of  July)  beginning  to  ripen. 
The  Strawberry  crop  is  the  lightest  that  has  been 
gathered  for  some  years.  Although  the  blossom 
was  abundant,  the  rain  came  too  late  to  swell  the 
fruit;  in  some  places  the  fruit-stalks  are  eo  short 
as  hardly  to  raise  the  berries  from  the  ground. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  largely  grown,  both  for  sale 
and  in  private  gardens.  The  most  useful  kind  for 
all  purposes  is  Garibaldi ;  it  is  an  excellent  kind 
for  preserving,  and  stands  our  moist  climate 
better  than  any  other  sort.  President  possesses 
qualities  very  similar  to  Garibaldi,  and  succeeds 
it.  Dr.  Hogg  is  one  of  our  best  and  richest  flavoured 
Strawberries.  In  gardens  on  Tweedside  it  has  an 
aroma  that  is  seldom  found  in  our  choicest  sorts. 
Where  Marguerite  is  grown  it  has  been  found  to 
be  an  acquisition.  Perhaps  no  sort  of  fruit  is  so 
much  influenced  by  soil  as  the  Strawberry.  This 
is  so  much  the  case,  that  the  same  sort  ^^•ill  bear 
freely  in  one  garden,  while  in  another  a  short 
distance  ofl'  it  is  all  but  barren.  This  is  the  case 
with  Keen's  Seedling ;  therefore  it  is  only  grown 
in  a  few  places  in  this  district.  Black  Prince  will 
grow  and  bear  in  almost  any  soil ;  but  it  is  seldom 
seen  at  its  best  when  it  is  grown  on  the  same 
ground  more  than  two  years.  Marshal  MacMahon 
is  an  exceedingly  handsome  fruit  on  the  dessert 
table,  but  here  the  foliage  becomes  bloated  and 
easily  affected  by  such  weather  as  we  have  had 
this  season.  During  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
June  the  thermometer  fell  here  during  the  night 
to  the  freezing  point.  Altogether  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1(SS(3  must  be  recorded  as  one  of 
the  coldest  we  have  had  for  several  years. — J.\mes 
TiiOMsox. 

Heekfield,  'Winchfield. — In  this  district  fruit 
crops  generally  are  by  no  means  so  good  as  the 
profusion  of  blossom  led  us  at  one  time  to  expect. 
Apples  are  very  thin ;  indeed,  on  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  trees  there  are  none.  Apricots  are  all 
all  but  an  entire  failure,  but  the  trees  are  in  fine 
health  and  have  not  lost  a  solitary  branch — a  fact 
which  puts  an  end  to  our  theorising  that  branch- 
dying  is  caused  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
by  long-continued  frost  in  particular.  It  would 
appear  that  over-fruitfulness  may  be  the  source  of 
the  mischief,  not  cold  certainly,  seeing  that  to 
this  cause  must  be  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
crop  this  year.  With  fruit  buds  the  trees  fairly 
bristled,  but  few  unfolded;  they  dropped  off  as 
growth  became  active — alternate  frost  and  thaw, 
for  weeks  continued,  being  the  only  possible  cause 
of  the  failure.  I'ears,  too,  are  a  thin  crop,  all  va- 
rieties, forms,  and  aspects  sharing  alike  in  this 
respect.  The  extra  hea\'y  crops  of  last  year  must 
to  a  great  extent  be  credited  with  the  present 
season's  scarcity.  Plums  and  MorcUo  Cherries 
are  good,  the  former  a  full  crop— which  was  by  no 
means  the  case  last  year.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
have  never  been  finer  nor  heavier  crops,  nor  the 
wood-growth  more  healthy,  than  this  season.  Our 
trees  were  well  protected  with  canvas  blinds, 
which  can  be  let  down  and  rolled  up  at  pleasure — 
a  decided  advantage  compared  with  fixed  cover- 
ings, which,  perforce,  must  be  left  on  in  all 
weathers.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  extra 
good,  and  Strawberries  would  have  been  the  same 
but  for  the  roasting  weather  that  set  in  just  as 
ripening  commenced,  the  result  being  a  crop  about 
half  what  it  should  have  been.  As  to  varieties, 
we  have  tried,  and  continue  to  try,  most  of  the 
sorts  sent  out,  but  two  kinds  only  do  superlatively 
well,  viz.,  Vieomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and 
President.  We  wish  for  none  better,  either  as 
regards  forcing  or  open-air  growth,  for  dessert  or 
pre.serving.  In  a  word,  quantity  and  quality  were 
never  more  perfectly  combined.  Three  years  is 
the  utmost  limit  we  allow  the  plants  to  occupy  the 
same  ground,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  two.     Our  ssil 


is  a  light,  deep,  sandy  loam,  which,  if  trenched 
deeply  and  heavily  manured,  suits  Strawberries 
well.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  were.it  a  little 
heavier  or  more  clayey  in  texture ;  but  we  meet 
that  requirement  by  rolling  the  ground  before 
putting  out  the  plants,  and,  in  addition,  they  are 
well  pounded  into  the  soil,  and  never  afterwards 
is  it  disturbed,  except  to  hand-weed,  till  the 
[ilants  are  cleared  off.  Heavy  manurial  mulchings 
are  gi\'en  early  in  autumn,  and  this  is  added  to  in 
spring-time  in  the  form  of  long  stable  litter, 
which,  as  it  gets  washed  by  heavy  rains,  also 
serves  as  a  strawy  covering  to  keep  the  fruit  clean. 
— W.  WiLDs:vriTH. 

Strathfieldsaye,  Mortimer.— I  can  report,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  rather  favourably  of  fruit  crops 
here  this  season.  Apples  are  quite  a  full  crop, 
and  the  trees  freer  from  insects  than  usual. 
^Varner's  King,  Lord  Suffield,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  King  of  the 
Pippins  are  the  most  certain  bearers  on  our  cold 
clay.  Pears  are  a  fair  crop  both  on  walls  and 
standards  ;  Marie  Louise,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
and  Doyennt^  du  Comice  are  our  very  best 
varieties,  and  appear  to  suffer  less  from  spring 
frosts  than  many  others.  Peaches  are  a  fine  crop. 
A  rather  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection 
with  them  is  that  green  fly  and  red  spider  have 
been  less  troublesome  than  I  ever  knew  them  to 
be.  After  trying  many  new  varieties,  I  have 
found  few  equal  to  Royal  George  for  mid-season 
and  Walburton  Admirable  for  late  in  the  year. 
Apricots  are  thin,  but  Plums  and  Cherries  jilenti- 
ful.  Small  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  Straw- 
berries, are  abundant ;  the  latter  suffered  much 
when  in  bloom  from  frost. — J.  Bell. 

Conholt  Park,  Andover.— Fruit  prospects 
in  March  and  April  this  year  were  good,  but  the 
trees  suttered  from  the  cold  frosty  nights  which 
we  had  in  May  and  early  in  June.  Apples  are 
almost  a  failure.  Apricots  under  the  average. 
Pears  average.  Cherries  on  walls  are  plentiful 
and  fine  in  quality.  Plums  are  a  good  average 
crop  ;  those  we  grow  are  Victoria,  Washington, 
Orleans,  Diamond,  and  Denbigh.  All  bush  fruits 
are  heavy  crops,  especially  Gooseberries  and  Red 
Currants,  Strawberries  very  seldom  fail  with  us  ; 
Vieomtesse  Hericartde  Thury,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Eclipse,  President,  and  Elton  Pine  are  our  best 
varieties.  — John  Bisset. 

Leigh  Park,  Havant. — The  fruit  crop  gene- 
rally hereabouts  is  fairly  good,  with  the  exception 
of  Strawberries,  which  have  not  been  worse  for  some 
years  past,  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  for  this 
neighbourhood  generally  sends  heavy  consignments 
of  them  for  the  London  and  other  markets.  The 
best  sorts  for  open-air  culture  are  Vieomtesse 
Hi^ricart  de  Thury,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  President,  and  a  local  Strawberry  called 
Kimberley,  which  is  a  good  bearer,  fine  in  flavour, 
and  travels  well.  It  also  forces  very  well.  Apples 
are  fairly  good,  but  partial,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Pears.  Peaches  and  Plums  are  very 
good.  Small  fruits  are  generally  abundant,  but 
very  difficult  to  keep  from  birds,  which  being 
strictly  preserved,  and  therefore  plentiful,  are 
hard  on  small  fruits. — C.  Penford. 

Englefield,  near  Heading:. — Apples  here  are 
about  half  a  crop.  Two  or  three  kinds,  such  as 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  old  Keswick  Codlin,  Haw- 
thornden, and  Yorkshire  Greening,  are  bearing 
good  crops,  but  other  well-known  kinds  are  quite 
a  failure.  Pears,  consisting  of  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Brockworth  Park,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Marie  Louise,  Glou  Morceau,  Seckel,  and  other 
well-known  good  kinds  are  all  bearing  fair  crops. 
Peaches,  both  indoors  and  out,  are  good.  Plums 
the  same.  Morello  Cherries  are  very  good  indeed  ; 
dessert  kinds  a  fair  crop.  Currants  \'ery  good, 
tiooseberries  an  average  crop.  Apricots  about 
half  a  crop.  Raspberries  good.  The  Strawberry 
crop  here  this  year  has  not  been  good,  the  well- 
known  and  highly-prized  Sir  Charles  Napier  being 
quite  a  failure.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  has  borne  more  than  an  average  crop, 
and  President  and  Pauline  average  crops.  The 
four  varieties  just  mentioned   are  the   only  ones 
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growing  here.  We  used  to  grow  Vicomtesse 
Horicart  de  Thury,  but  after  growing  it  for  two 
or  three  years  with  great  .success,  it  singularly 
enough  died  off  to  the  extent  of  almost  every 
other  plant  in  a  bed,  also  in  ]iots.  If  we  potted 
lUOO  plants  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  we  might 
have  oOO  left.  This  year  I  am  getting  a  stock 
of  Due  de  Malakotl'  for  forcing  next  spring.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  me  as  being  a  good 
all-round  Strawberry  both  for  pots  and  out  of 
doors. — James  Coomi'.es. 

Albury  Park,  Surrey. — Hardy  fruits  here, 
witli  tlie  exception  of  Apricots  and  Strawberries, 
are  all  good  average  cro[)3.  Many  sorts  of  Apples, 
indeed,  are  bearing  very  heavy  crops.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Plums  of  all  kinds  are  also  ex- 
cellent. All  fruit  trees  have  been  very  free  from 
blight  and  spider  this  season.  Cherries  have  been 
good.  As  to  all  kinds  of  bush  fruits,  I  never 
remember  seeing  them  finer  both  as  regards 
quality  and  quantity.  We  did  not  protect  any 
trees  on  walls,  but  nevertheless  we  liave  fine  crops. 
As  regards  Strawberries,  the  sharp  white  frosts 
and  cold  cutting  east  winds  which  we  have  had 
ruined  the  crop.  Keen's  Seedling,  President,  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  and  Sir  C  Napier  do  well  here,  and 
under  good  cultivation  I  consider  there  is  no  need 
of  more  kinds.  Sorts  that  were  grow-n  twenty- 
nino  years  ago  are  as  yet  unbeaten,  but  in  manj' 
gardens  Strawberries  are  not  too  well  treated. 
\\"e  might  do  worse  than  take  a  lesson  from 
market  growers  in  respect  to  this  fruit.  Nuts 
both  in  gardens  and  woods  are  abundant. 

PuT.iTOES  and  all  other  vegetable  crops  look 
well,  and  promise  to  yield  an  abundant  supply.  — 

W.  C.   LE.iCH. 

Killerton,  Exeter. — Peaches  and  Nectarines 
set  their  fruit  this  year  as  thickly  as  (ioo.seberries, 
and  had  to  be  thinned  down  to  what  we  considered 
to  be  a  full  crop;  even  the  W.ilburton  Admirable, 
which  with  me  never  bears  well,  is  carrying  a  fair 
crop.  The  trees,  too,  are  all  clean  and  healthy, 
and  in  spring  were  free  from  curled  leaves.  I  am 
gathering  some  highly  coloured  fruit  of  Early 
Beatrice  from  open  walls.  All  our  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  on  a  south-east  wall  hy  east. 
Apricots  are  a  fair  crop  generally;  I  am  now 
gathering  fine  ripe  fruit  of  St.  Ambroise.  Apples 
generally  are  scarce,  both  in  gardens  and  orchards. 
Among  the  best  are  Lord  Sutlield,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Manks  Codlin,  Mi-re  de  Menage,  Colden  Spire, 
Ros?  Nonpareil,  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  Pears, 
both  pyramids  and  on  walls,  set  very  thickly,  and 
although  a  great  many  fell  otl'  there  is  still  a  fine 
crop.  Plums  are  scarce ;  Cherries  very  good,  and 
the  trees  clean  and  healthy.  Filberts  are  a  mode- 
rate crop;  Walnuts  a  good  crop.  Gooseberries, 
Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants,  and  Raspberries 
have  been  abundant  and  fine.  Strawberries  have 
been  good ;  the  bloom  was  unusually  fine,  but  the 
plants  were  much  attected  by  the  drought.  Our 
earliest  sorts  are  Black  Prince  and  Sabreur,  next 
Sir  .loseph  Paxton,  James  Veitch,  and  Bicton 
White  Pine ;  the  latest  are  Crimson  (Jueen,  Elton 
Pine,  and  Nimrod.  As  to  the  last  sort,  its  late- 
ness and^ood  appearance  are  its  only  recommen- 
dation. For  new  beds  we  layer  in  small  pots  and 
transplant  as  soon  as  ready  into  deeply  trenched, 
well  manured  ground.  \Ve  always  grow  a  few- 
beds  of  the  white  and  red  Alpine  Strawberry, 
which  give  a  good  supply  of  fruit  throughout 
August  and  September,  when  other  sorts  are  over. 
I  am  also  growing  the  Quatre  Saisons,  but  have 
not  yet  surticiently  proved  it.  It  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  alpines,  but  I  think  not  equal 
to  them  in  flavour. — John  (tARL.\nii. 

Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset.— With  the  excep- 
tion of  Strawberries  and  Raspberries,  fruit  crops 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  fairly  good.  Apples  in 
the  garden  here  are  an  excellent  crop,  but  very 
partial  in  orchards.  Pears  vai-y  a  great  deal,  being 
spoiled  to  a  great  extent  by  the  cold  nights  and 
east  winds  which  we  had  in  the  end  of  May  and 
beginning  of  June.  Apricots  in  most  places  are 
very  good,  but  with  us  the  trees  have  suffered 
more  than  they  have  ever  done  before.  In  some 
instances  as  much  as  half  and  three  parts  have  died 


away.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  outdoors  and  under 
glass  are  carrying  very  fair  crops.  Plums  are 
abundant  both  on  bush  and  trained  trees.  Morello 
Cherries  are  also  a  heavy  crop  ;  other  \arieties  do 
not  do  well  here.  Of  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
we  have  had  too  many,  the  market  being  glutted. 
Of  Filberts  there  is  a  nice  sprinkling  ;  and  the 
common  Hazel  Nuts  in  the  woods  are  plentiful, 
but  Walnuts  are  very  thin.  As  to  Strawberry 
culture,  I  adhere  to  the  old  plan  of  deep  trench- 
ing, giving  |)lenty  of  strong  manure  and  a  good 
dressing  of  soot.  For  a  great  number  of  years  I 
have  adopted  and  advocated  the  system  of  layering 
in  turves.  I  peg  one  runner  on  a  piece  3  inches 
square  for  forcing  purposes,  and  three  on  pieces 
(J  inches  square  for  open-air  culture,  well  soakins; 
the  turves  in  liquid  manure  before  using  them.  I 
have  found  this  plan  to  answer  admirably.  We 
only  grow  four  sorts,  viz..  Keen's  Seedling,  Vicom- 
tesse Hi'ricart  de  Thury,  President,  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier.— W.  (!.  Pkacnell. 

Canford  Manor,  'Wimborne. — Apricots  here 
are  under  the  average.  Apples  average,  and  good. 
Morello  Cherries  average.  Nuts  the  same.  Peaches 
and  Xoctarines  average.  Pears  under  tlie  average. 
Small  fruits  average  and  good.  The  Strawberry 
crop  in  this  part  has  suffered  from  drought.  We 
depend  on  the  following  varieties  for  forcing,  viz., 
for  first  crop  Keen's  Seedling,  which  wc  prefer  to 
Vicomtesse  Ht-ricart  de  Thury,  on  account  of  the 
fruit  being  larger.  Our  second  batch  consists  of 
La(;rosse  Sucrue,  and  for  the  main  crop  indoors 
we  depend  on  President,  Marguerite,  and  Sir  J. 
Paxton.  These  carry  us  through  till  Keen's  Seed- 
ling is  ripe  in  the  open  air.  The  varieties  that  do 
best  here  for  the  open  air  are  Keen's  SeetUing  for 
early  use  and  for  preserving ;  then  President, 
Marguerite,  Pioneer,  Aromatic,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Sir  Charles  Xapier,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine. 
With  good  culture  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances these  yield  us  a  good  supply,  but  the  out- 
side crop  this  year  suffered  from  want  of  rain 
after  the  fruit  was  set.  Pioneer,  rather  a  new- 
variety,  is  rich  in  flavour,  .solid,  and  travels  and 
keep?  well.  Aromatic  is  robust  in  habit  and  ex- 
cellent in  (luality.  In  order  to  secure  regular 
crops  it  is  advisable  to  renew  the  plantations  every 
three  or  four  years,  and  by  planting  a  batch  of 
old  forced  plants  in  August  in  good  ground  well 
trenched  and  manured  we  can  depend  on  a  crop 
the  first  season  after  planting,  and  a  good  crop 
the  second  and  third  year.  After  that  the  fruit 
becomes  small.  We  destroy  a  patch  and  plant 
one  of  equal  size  every  year  to  keep  our  stock  in 
good  cropping  order. — David  Williams. 

Down  House,  Blandford. — Apples  here  are 
very  bad,  with  the  exception  of  King  of  Pippins, 
Irish  Peach,  Striped  Beaufin,  Nonpareil,  t'ornish 
Gilliflower,  and  one  or  two  other  sorts.  Of  Pears, 
Marie  Louise  is  bearing  a  hea\'y  crop  ;  others  fair 
average  crops.  Apricots  under  a  glass  coping 
very  good.  Plums  and  Cherries  very  good. 
Gooseberries  and  all  sorts  of  Currants  are  very 
heavy  crops.  Raspberries  very  good.  Filberts 
and  Medlars  the  same.  Strawberries  have  been 
fairly  good  crops  ;  the  sorts  mostly  grown  and 
best  for  flavour  and  general  purposes  are  Vicom- 
tesse Hericart  de  Thury,  President,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton.  The  plan  by  which  I  get  good 
results  is  planting  those  which  have  been 
moderately  forced  in  spring  in  0-inch  pots.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  we  harden  ofl'  the 
plants  at  once,  and  plant  them  out  on  the  first 
opportunity,  say  the  latter  end  of  May  or  early  in 
June.  The  plants  thus  treated  get  well  esta- 
blished before  autumn,  when  they  produce  good 
crops  tlie  first  season,  while  by  planting  runners 
one  has  to  wait  till  the  second  season  before  any 
quantity  of  fruit  is  got  from  them.  By  doing 
away  with  a  third  of  the  old  plants  every  season 
and  planting  the  same  quantity  of  young  ones  on 
fresh  ground  we  invariably  get  good  crops. — 
Tiios.  Denny. 

Moretrn,  Dorcliester. — Fruit  crops  in  this 
district  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  satisfactory.  In 
some  gardens  tlie  Apple  crop  is  light,  in  others 
fairly  good,  though  in  all  under  the  average.     Of 


Apricots  we  have  few ;  not  many  are  grown  in  this 
district.  Pears  are  good  average  crops.  Of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  we  have  few  on  open 
walls,  and  here  not  a  full  crop  even  in  an  un- 
heated  orchard  house.  The  temperature  was  very 
low  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom,  and  they  did 
not  set  well.  Plums  on  walls  are  very  good  crops. 
Cherries  a  good  average  crop.  Raspberries, 
(iooseberries,  and  Currants  abundant.  Straw- 
berries have  also  been  good.  The  sorts  most  in 
favour  in  this  district  are  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  President,  and  Sir  C.  Napier.  Other 
kinds  are  grown,  Ijut  the  two  former  we  find  to  be 
the  most  reliable  in  our  light  soil. — D.  Uphill. 

Strensham  Court,  Tewkesbury.— Plums  and 

Damsons  are  extraoi-dinary  crops  here.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  very  good  crop  and  clean.  Apri- 
cots half  a  crop,  fruit  fine.  Ajiples,  a  very  good 
crop.  Pears,  not  a  crop  on  walls,  but  fair  on 
standards.  Filberts,  very  thin.  Bush  fruits  very 
plentiful.  Strawberries,  both  early  kinds  and  late, 
good  ;  intermediate  kinds  very  unsatisfactory. 
Pauline  is  our  earliest  Strawberry,  and  one  to  be 
recommended  for  size,  flavour,  and  colour.  I 
gathered  our  first  dish  from  a  warm  border  on 
June  15  this  year — five  days  before  Black  Prince. 
Oxonian  has  been  a  failure ;  British  Queen  not  so 
good  as  usual,  but  still  our  best  flavoured  Straw- 
berrj'.  Of  Keen's  Seedling  a  good  many  plants 
did  not  flower;  otherwise  good.  Sir  C.  Napier 
fairly  good,  but  not  large.  Frogmore  Late  Pine  I 
consider  to  be  our  best  late  Strawberry;  we  are 
now-  gathering  from  it.  Last  winter  killed  great 
numbers  of  the  plants,  which  could  not  withstand 
the  long-continued  frosty  weather  and  cutting 
winds.  My  system  of  growing  Strawberries  is  to 
have  the  ground  well  trenched,  and  to  put  into  it 
plenty  of  thoroughly  good  manure.  I  layer  the 
[Jants  in  little  pots,  and  keep  them  well  watered 
till  rooted;  then  I  plant  (after  well  treading  the 
ground)  in  rows  2  feet  ti  inches  apart  and  2  feet 
asunder  in  the  rows.  I  manure  well  in  autumn, 
and  fork  it  into  the  ground.  I  also  mulch  with 
good  half-rotten  manure  when  the  plants  are 
coming  into  flower.  We  renew  the  beds  every 
three  years.  -W.  Evans. 

Redleaf,  Penshurst.— Apples  this  year  are 
very  variable.  On  some  trees  there  is  a  heavy 
crop,  while  on  others  there  are  none.  There  was 
a  wonderful  show  of  blossom  in  spring,  but  late 
frosts,  hot  sun,  and  cutting  winds  were  too  much 
for  a  good  deal  of  it.  Among  our  best  sorts  this 
year  are  Wellington,  Blenheim,  Cellini  (bearing  a 
heavy  crop),  Bromley,  a  very  useful  cooking  Apple ; 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  a  really  good  kitchen 
Apple,  a  good  grower,  attaining  a  large  size,  and 
handsome,  almost  a  certain  bearer,  and  very 
hardy  ;  Royal  Russet,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Lord  Nel- 
son and  Lord  Suifield— all  standards  in  the  or- 
chard, and  mostly  old  trees.  Of  dessert  kinds  we 
have  Kerry  Pippin,  King  Pippin,  Golden  Reinette, 
(4olden  Harvey,  Winter  (^luoining,  and  a  fair  lot 
of  Ribston  Pippins.  These  are  about  the  best  this 
year.  Bush  trees  on  Grass  are  very  poor,  but  in 
the  kitchen  garden  a  little  better.  Those  bearing 
the  best  crops  are  Cox's  Pomona,  Cellini,  Ha\v^ 
thornden,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lord  Sutheld, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Margil,  (irenadier,  Lord  Derbyl 
and  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  Other  varieties  are 
scarcely  up  to  the  mark.  Our  neighbours  gene- 
rally, and  especially  in  low-lying  parts,  complain 
of  very  light  crops  of  Apples.  Pears  are  a  thin 
crop.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Doyenne  du  Co- 
mice,  Duchesse  d'Aremberg,  Baronne  de  Milo,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Knight's  Monarch,  Brockworth 
Park,  Emile  d'Heyst,  and  Comte  de  Lamy  are  our 
best  on  walls.  On  bush  trees  we  have  Beum? 
Hardy,  Eyewood,  beaiing  a  heavy  crop;  Beurri? 
Bachelier,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Bergamot  d'Esperen, 
and  Olivier  de  Serres,  the  last  a  really  good  Pear 
which  keeps  well  and  is  most  delicious.  Other 
sorts  are  very  thin  indeed.  Apricots  are  a  poor 
crop.  The  Peach  variety  is  our  best  this  season  ; 
some  of  the  old  trees  have  died  back  a  great  deal 
this  year.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  fair 
crop.  Early  Louise,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Noblesse,  and  one  named  Falcon  have  the  most 
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fruit    among    Peaches  ;    and    Lord    Napier    and 
Violette   H;"iti%'e   among   Nectarines.     Plums   are 
a  very   large    crop,     and    promise    to    be    good 
both    on    walls    and    in    the    open.      Our    be.st 
are   Early   Rivers,   Orleans,    Yellow  Imperatrice, 
Emperor,  Mitchelson's,  Prince  of  Wales,  Victoria, 
Pond's     Seedling,     and     Blue     Imperatrice,     the 
last    an    excellent    Plum,    which   hangs    on    the 
tree  until  frost  or  wet  spoils  it.     C4reen  Gages  are 
also  good,   old    standards    being  loaded.     Small 
fruits  are  most  abundant,  (ioosebcrries,  in  some 
instances,    breaking    down    the    trees.     All    our 
quarters   were    mulched    in    winter    with    about 
4  inches  of  stable  litter,  and  not  dug  in  any  way. 
By  this  plan  we  get  fine  fruit,  clean  healthy  foli- 
age, and   strong  wood ;  Black  Currants  are  espe- 
cially fine.     This  has  not  been  by  any  means  a 
Strawberry  year  in  this  district;  ours  were  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  showed  flower  well,  but  the  long 
and  extremely  cold  spring  continuing  until  the 
fruits   were   nearly    ready  to   colour   caused   the 
blossoms  to  set  badly,  and  seemed  to  cripple  the 
young  fruit  so  much  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
iid   not  attain   the   size  that  is  so  desirable  to 
Strawberries.     Then  a  sudden  change  to  very  dry, 
hot  sunny  weather   seemed  to  induce  premature 
maturity.     Black  Prince  ripened  on  June  10;  this 
was  followed  by  President,  Vicomtesse  Ht-ricart 
de  Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucrte,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  C. 
Napier,  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling;  the  last  two 
were  our  best    both   in  quality  and  flavour,  and 
the  only  really  good   Strawberries   we   had,  but 
they  certainly  had  the  advantage  of  being  young 
plants,    and    of   being   on   an   excellent   piece   of 
ground.     The  fruit  on  the  older  beds  were  some- 
what  the    earliest.     The   old    Bath    Scarlet    we 
always  grow  for  preserving,  a  purpose  for  which 
it   is   preferred   to   any  other.     This  variety  has 
been  grown  here  for  years   on  an  easy  plan  and 
one  which  answers  well.     The  runners  are  allowed 
to  grow  out  on  one  side  of  the  bed  as  far  as  they 
will  go,  the  soil  being  made  good  for  them  to  root 
in.     These  are  left  to  fruit  the  next  season,  and  a 
piece  on  the  other  side  is  chopped  oft'  with  the 
spade,  so  as  to  keep  the  bed  about  .5  feet  wide  and 
easily  reached  over  to  gather  the  fruit;  when  the 
plants  have  got  right  out  on  fresh  soil,  the  old  soil 
is  croiii>ed  for  a  season  or  two,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  in  a  backward  direction,  and  little  or  no 
trouble  is  involved  in  this  plan,  and  we  alvvay.s 
have  plenty  of  fruit.     The  variety  being  a  very 
small  one, 'the  plants  grow  quite  close  and  seem  to 
like  the  treatment  thus  given  them;    we  top-dress 
them  with  some  fine  rotten  manure  early  in  the 
spring,  and  that  is  all  we  do  to  them.     For  dessert 
fruit  we  trench   '2  feet  deep,  manure  freely  with 
manure  from  the  cow  yard  if  possible,  plant  from 
2  feet  0  inches  to  .3  feet  apart— 3  feet  when  we  can 
spare  the  ground,  mulch  in  spring,  and  do  not 
dig  between  the  rows  at  all.     In  this  way  in  ordi- 
nary seasons  we  have  good  results ;  the  beds  are 
mostly  cleared  off  after  the  third  year.     The  last 
two  seasons  have  taken  more  out  of  the  Strawberry 
plants  than  double  that  number  would  have  done 
if  rain  had  fallen  and  had  the  weather  been  more 
suitable.     Raspberries  have  borne  a  very  heavy 
crop;  the   much-belauded    Baumforth's   Seedling 
has  not  turned  out  any  better  than  the  old  Ant- 
werp Red  at  present.     Nuts— Cobs  and  Walnuts 
— are  scarce.     Cherries  are  a  very  fine  crop;   all 
good,  especially  the  Bigarreau.  — W.  Holah. 

Hall  Place,  Tonbridge.— The  Apple  crop 
here  is  a  failure  -at  least  as  far  as  orchard  trees 
are  concerned.  Pyramids  and  bushes  in  gardens 
are  bearing  about  half  a  crop.  As  to  Pears,  the 
late  spring  frosts  proved  disastrous  to  not  only 
bush  trees,  but  also  to  pyramids,  and  the  fruit  is 
still  dropping.  They  are  somewhat  better  on 
walls.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass  copings 
are  abundant.  Apricots  under  the  same  con- 
dition are  a  full  crop.  Plums  on  walls  are 
plentiful,  also  culinary  sorts  on  standards,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Damsons.  Sweet  Cherries 
are  about  half  a  crop ;  Morellos  a  full  crop.  Goose- 
berries are  very  plentiful.  Raspberries  are  a  good 
crop.  Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants  average 
crops.  Kentish  Cobs  and  Filberts  are  thin,  but 
Walnuts  are  plentiful.     Quinces  and  Medlars  are 


good  crops,  and  Mulberries  promise  well.  Straw- 
berries here  and  for  some  distance  round  are  very 
light  crops — I  may  say  the  worst  we  have  had  at 
Hall  Place  for  sixteen  years.  Some  varieties  hardly 
ever  known  to  fail  here,  such  as  Keen's  Seedling,  Sir 
J.  Paxton  and  Sir  C.  Napier,  were  destroyed  before 
flowering,  or  when  the  flowers  were  just  pushing. 
Later  sorts,  such  as  the  Countess,  Unser  Fritz,  and 
Loxford  Hall  Seedling  were  badly  damaged  by 
frost  when  in  full  flower.  The  above  six  sorts, 
with  La  Grosse  Sucree,  we  consider  to  be  our  very 
best  as  regards  flavour,  travelling,  and  cropping. 
We  have  tried  many  new  sorts  here,  but  very 
rarely  do  we  find  one  superior  to  those  just  named. 
King  of  the  Earlies  and  the  Captain  sufl'ered  so 
much  from  the  late  severe  winter,  that  they  are 
now  in  so  weak  a  condition  that  I  cannot  say  much 
about  them.  Should  the  flavour  of  the  latter 
prove  good,  it  will  be  a  good  addition  to  our 
better  sorts  of  Strawberries.  It  is  large  and  good 
looking,  and  seems  to  bear  freely.  Before  jilant- 
ing  we  trench  the  ground  deeply  and  manure 
well.  In  autumn  we  dress  the  surface  heavily 
with  well-rotted  manure,  and  in  spring  with  fresh 
stable  litter.  This  we  do  each  year,  and  never 
fork  or  dig  between  the  rows.  Our  soil  is  rather 
retentive. — J.  Bekky. 

Homewood,  Chislehurst. — Apricots  here  are 
very  scarce,  many  of  the  trees  not  bearing  a  single 
fruit ;  Breda,  a  small  X'ound  sort,  is  doing  best.    It 
is  rather  dry-fleshed,  but  when  ripe  has  an  agree- 
able flavour.     Apples  are  very  thin,  except  a  few 
free-bearing  sorts — trees  grown  as  esiialiers  in  the 
kitchen  garden.   The  trees  in  our  principal  orchard 
bore  a  grand  crop  of  blossom,  but  when  fully  oiien 
caterpillars  completely  destroyed  it,  and  the  leaves, 
too,  were  quite  disfigured  ;  even  now  they  are  only 
just  recovering,  and  scarcely  a  single  Apple  can 
be  seen.     We  have  another  orchard  in  which  the 
trees    are    bearing  a  fairly  good  crop.  I.e.,   such 
sorts  as  Early  Harvest,   Keswick   Codlin,  Cellini, 
Warner's  King,  London  Pippin,  and   Bascombe's 
Surprise.     This  last  is  quite  a  local  kind,  a  con- 
stant bearer,  and   its  fruits  keep  till  late  in  the 
spring.     Tower  of  Glamis  and  Stirling  Castle  are 
also  bearing   heavy   crops.     Cherries   are    grown 
rather  extensively  in  this  district,   and   the  crops 
in    general    have    been    abundant ;    our   crop   of 
Cherries     growing     here     in     the    garden,    both 
standards   and    trained    trees,    have    borne    very 
abundantly,  but  the  fruit  has  not  been  quite  so 
large  as  usual.     The  varieties  which  have  bore  the 
heaviest  crops  are  May  Duke,  Bigarreau  Napoleon, 
Elton,   and  (iovernor  Wood.     The    Kentish    has 
borne  a  very  heavy  crop,  as  has  also  the   Morello. 
Currants  are  very  plentiful  and  the  berries  extra 
large,  more  especially  the  Black  Naples,  which  is 
bearing  an  extra  heavy  crop.     Figs,  upon  a  south 
wall,    are    a    fair    crop.     Gooseberries  are  most 
abundant.     Peaches  and  Nectarines,  on  a  south 
wall,   are   thin,    but   the   trees   are    healthy   and 
making  clean   firm  wood.     Nuts  are  a  very  thin 
crop.  Plums  are  bearing  an  average  crop  on  walls, 
but  not  so  good  on  pyramids  or  standards.     Dam- 
sons are  plentiful.     Quinces  are  an  average  crop. 
Raspberries  are  very  plentiful,   and  the  fruit  has 
improved  in  size  considerably  since  we  have  had 
rain.  Carter's  Prolific,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Yellow 
Antwerp   are  our  best  sorts.     Strawberries  have 
partly  been   a  failure  with  us,   taking  the  whole 
crop  and  the  ditierent  sorts  grown  into  account. 
The  best  have  been  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Keen's  Seedling,  and  a  medium 
crop  of  that  useful  variety,  President.     Hundreds 
of  acres  in  this  district  are  cropped  with  Straw- 
berries, and,  taking  the  whole,  there  has  not  been, 
on  an  average,  much  more  than  half  a  crop,   but 
the  late  rains  have  improved  the  late  crop  con- 
siderably.  I'ears  are  an  average  crop  upon  trained 
trees  on  walls  and  espaliers,  but  only  about  a  third 
of  a  crop  upon  pyramids  and  standards. — Wm. 
Chkistison. 


Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend.  -Apples  are  a 
failure  hereabouts,  except  such  sorts  as  Lord 
Suifield  and  Manks  and  Keswick  Codling.  Pears, 
too,  are  a  bad  crop.  Plums  an  average  crop,  Vic- 
toria and  Gisborne  being  by  far  the  best.    Apricots 


bad.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  an  average  crop. 
Of  bush  fruits  we  have  a  good  average.  Filberts 
are  a  bad  crop.  Of  Strawberries  there  has  been 
on  heavy  soil  a  good  average  crop,  and  I  have  had 
the  same  on  light  gravelly  soil,  but  I  always  use 
forced  plants.  In  planting,  I  have  trenches 
thrown  out  similar  to  those  for  Celery,  ."?  feet 
apart.  These  I  fill  with  manure  and  plant  out  in 
iiay  or  June,  and  if  we  have  some  showers  after 
planting  to  keep  them  growing,  I  generally  have 
some  fruit  in  the  latter  end  of  August.  I  never 
have  any  digging  done  between  the  rows,  but 
mulch  with  old  spent  Mushroom  bed  manure. 
Our  best  sorts  are  Keen's  Seedling,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Sir  C.  Napier,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Pre- 
sident, and  La  Grosse  Sucr(5e. — F.  Deuxberry. 

Pap  worth  Hall,  CambridgesMre. — Apples 
here  are  quite  a  failure,  and  Pears  are  not  half  a 
crop.  Plums  on  walls  are  abundant.  Those  on 
pyramids  are  rather  thin.  Cherries  have  not  been 
at  all  plentiful  on  some  trees,  though  a  fair  crop. 
Gooseberries  have  been  abundant,  likewise  Black 
and  Red  Currants.  White  have  not  been  quite  so 
good.  Strawberries  with  us  and  around  this  part 
have  been  abundant,  but  the  dry  wearher  came 
upon  us  soon  after  the  blooming  season  and  caused 
a  great  many  fruits  to  shrivel  up  before  it  acquired 
its  full  size.  The  varieties  which  we  grow  are  the 
following,  viz..  Keen's  Seedling,  always  good  both 
in  flavour  and  size ;  Black  Prince,  good ;  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  always  very  good  indeed  ;  President,  one 
of  our  very  best  varieties  ;  James  Veitch,  fairly 
good  ;  Eclipse,  a  useful  variety ;  Frogmore  Late 
Pine,  very  useful  late  variety  and  always  good. 
\Ve  have  tried  British  Queen,  but  on  our  cold  clay 
it  never  came  satisfactory.  We  make  new  beds 
every  third  year,  using  strong  runners  layered  in 

0  inch  pots.  We  always  prepare  the  ground  well 
before  planting.  A  grand  variety,  both  for  out- 
doors and  also  for  late  work  in  pots,  is  Atherton's 
No.  1,  which,  when  better  known,  will  be,  I  think, 
a  favourite.  There  used  to  be  a  variety  in  culti- 
vation some  twenty-five  years  ago  called  Oscar. 

1  recollect  it  was  thought  well  of  for  some  years 
after  it  was  distributed.  What  has  become  of  if? 
— Tiios.  SsiITII. 

Hallingbury,  Essex. — Our  Strawberry  crop 
this  season  is  very  poor  indeed,  being  cut  oft'  when 
in  bloom.  The  following  sorts  do  well  with  me, 
viz..  Keen's  Seedling  and  Garibaldi  for  early 
crops  ;  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  C.  Napier, 
and  James  Veitch  for  second  early  crops  ;  and  for 
late  crops  British  Queen  and  Frogmore  Pine. 
Pears  and  Apples  are  but  light  crops.  They  got 
cut  very  much  by  the  cold  east  winds  which  we 
had  ;  here  and  there  on  a  tree  well  sheltered  may 
be  seen  a  fair  crop,  but  they  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Plums,  including  Damsons,  are  very  fair 
crops  where  sheltered,  Ijut,  generally  speaking, 
they  arc  only  average  crops.  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries are  a  good  crop,  but  the  fruit  is  rather 
small.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are 
under  the  average.  Although  sheltered,  the 
bloom  was  very  small,  and  the  fruit  dropped 
when  just  set.  Nuts  are  a  good  crop.  Rasp- 
berries the  same,  but  small  from  want  of  rain. — 
Edw.  SrivEY. 

Aswarby  Park,  Sleaford.— Of  Apples  we 
have  none  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  a  fev\ . 
Apricots  are  a  poor  crop.  Cherries,  a  full  crop. 
Currants,  Red,  White,  and  Black,  excellent.  Figs 
in  the  open  air  a  full  crop.  Gooseberries  abun- 
dant. Plums  fairly  good.  Strawberries  a  heavy 
crop,  and  fine  in  quality.  The  varieties  grown 
here  are  Early  Marguerite,  Keen's  Seedling,  Gari- 
baldi, President,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  British  Queen, 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling.  As  regards 
cultivation,  we  trench  deeply,  manure  heavily,  and 
top-dress  in  October,  to  remain  on  the  ground  until 
the  fruit  is  gathered.  We  then  clear  away  all 
runners  not  required,  slightly  fork  the  old  top- 
dressing  into  the  ground,  then  top-dress  with  good 
manure,  to  remain  on  the  surface  until  the  fruit 
is  {.athered.  I  make  new  plantations  every  year 
in  August,  and  from  these,  if  the  season  is  favour- 
able,  we  in   general   gather  our    finest    fruit.— 

RlrllAKIl  NiSBET. 
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Hardwicke  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.— 
With  the  very  important  exception  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  fruit  of  all  sorts  may  be  said  to  be  plentiful 
in  the  open  air,  and  even  Apples  are  less  scarce 
than  Pears,  and  here  and  there  fair  crops  of  both 
may  be  found,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  very 
far  from  being  an  average  yield.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cherries,  and,  in  many 
localities.  Plums  are  a  heavy  crop,  the  latter 
being,  as  usual,  somewhat  capricious,  and  in  some 
gardens  plentiful  on  standards  and  few  or  none  on 
walls.  Bush  fruits  of  all  sorts  are  plentiful,  and 
Raspberries  an  extraordinary  crop.  Nuts  are  also 
fairly  plentiful,  and  .Strawberries  one  of  the  best 
possible  crops.  Some  of  the  early  ones  suffered 
considerably  from  the  intense  heat  and  drought, 
but  the  rains  came  in  time  to  save  and  fully 
develop  the  later  varieties.  As  already  stated, 
we  have  largely  reduced  our  number  of  vai-ieties, 
only  growing  a  very  few  in  bulk,  such  as  Pre- 
sident, Keen's  Seedling,  Eleanor,  and  Frogmore 
Late  Pine.  We  used,  however,  to  grow  a  far 
larger  collection,  including  Black  Prince,  Vicom- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Lord  Napier,  Sir  Joseph 
Pax  ton,  James  Veitch,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Bicton  Pine,  Lucas,  Dr.  Hogg,  British  Queen, 
Elton  Pine,  Admiral  Dundas,  Carolina  superba. 
Cockscomb,  &c.  Some  of  these  have  been  dis- 
carded, owing  to  the  sorts  or  soil  here  not  suiting 
them,  and  this  has  been  notably  the  ca?e  with  the 
British  t^lueen  and  its  near  ally.  Dr.  Hogg.  Others, 
a^ain,  sueh  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  James 
Veitch,  did  not  yield  such  quantity  as  President. 
We  are  now  trying  several  others,  such  as 
Baronne  Brize,  Gros  Bonne,  Countess,  Duke  of 
Athole,  Constantine  Tretiakotf,  Pioneer,  .Jucunda, 
Lucas,  &c. ,  but  on  a  scale  that  hardly  warrants 
an  emphatic  opinion  as  yet,  though  most  of  them 
possess  three  good  qualities — free  growth,  fertile 
habit,  and  good  flavour.  Such  sorts  as  Pauline 
and  Lnxford  Hall  Seedling  I  have  also  seen 
remarkably  good,  though  the  former  has  to  be 
longer  on  the  ground  than  most  sorts  before  it 
can  be  had  in  full  l>earing,  and  the  latter  has 
probably  too  much  (,>ueen  blood  to  thrive  alike 
well  everywhere.  Pardine  is  not  only  earlier, 
but  larger  and  finer  than  Black  Prince.  King 
of  the  Earlies  and  Captain  are  also  very 
early  sorts  and  likely  to  supersede  the  Black 
Prince.  The  latter,  however,  is  still  one  of 
the  earliest,  most  prolific,  and  highest  coloured 
of  all  Strawberries,  and  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  merit  of  perpetual  bearing,  a  merit 
now  specially  claimed  for  the  new  Strawberry 
Roi  Henri.  Without  at  all  disparaging  the  merits 
of  the  latter,  we  have  had  Black  Prince  ripen  one 
crop  in  March,  a  second  in  June,  and  a  third  in 
October.  These  were  kept  in  pots  all  the  while, 
and  well  fortified  with  liquid  manure  water. 
Perpetual  bearing,  or,  to  write  more  correctly, 
two  or  more  crops  a  year  from  forced  plants  is 
more  a  matter  of  culture  than  of  variety.  Still, 
if  Roi  Henri  or  any  other  sort  will  yield  a  certain 
second,  or  even  a  third,  crop  in  the  open  under 
ordinary  treatment,  that  will  be  a  large  step  for- 
ward in  extending  the  Strawberry  season,  or 
making  the  supply  continuous  throughout  the 
growing  season.  Will  some  grower  of  new  white 
sorts  kindly  say  if  any  are  better  than  the  Bicton 
Pine?  A  good  white  or  lemon-coloured  Straw- 
berry is  really  a  very  desirable  acquisition,  as 
although  red,  crimson,  or  pink  will  probably 
always  be  the  most  popular  colours  for  Straw- 
berries, yet  light-coloured  fruit  would  give  greater 
variety  to  the  dessert,  the  great  object  being, 
however,  to  keep  uji  the  standard  of  qualitj'  to 
the  very  highest  pitch.  A  good  deal  more  may 
also  yet  be  done  to  develop  new  flavours  from  the 
very  excellent  Hautbois,  which  is  so  distinct  as  to 
deserve  to  be  reckoned  almost  as  a  new  fruit.  The 
taste  for  Hautbois,  however,  needs  to  be  educated 
before  the  flavour  can  be  appreciated  ;  hence,  to 
a  great  extent  their  unpopularity,  though  their 
frequent  barrenness  under  cultivation  has  also 
greatly  limited  their  cultivation.  This,  however, 
occasionally  happens  to  the  most  fertile  varieties. 
Among  newer  sorts  now  pressing  to  the  front, 
several  of  them,  such  as  Hundredfold  and  Belle 


deBourgIa  Reine,  are  so  much  like  Vicomtesse  H. 
de  Thury,  that  it  seems  doubtful  if  they  are  worth 
growing  alongside  or  instead  of  it.  Will  some- 
one who  grows  the  Traveller  say  whether  it  de- 
serves its  name  in  the  sense  of  being  a  good 
traveller — a  quality  by  no  means  too  common 
among  Strawberries?  This  last  is  a  point  our 
fruiterers  could  provide  valuable  information  upon 
by  furnishing  a  list  of  sorts  that,  as  a  rule,  arrive 
in  best  condition  in  their  many  consignments. 
Without  going  now  into  the  difterent  modes  of 
cultivating  the  Strawberry,  there  is  one  point  of 
much  importance  that  needs  further  discussion, 
viz.,  the  most  fertile  age  of  different  varieties.  In 
our  rage  for  what  may  conveniently  be  designated 
baby  plant  fertility,  wo  ha\-e  probably  lost  as  well 
as  gained  a  good  deal.  At  a  time  when  few  Straw- 
ben-y  plants  are  allowed  to  live  more  than  three 
years  it  is  rather  startling  to  find  Pauline  sent  out 
by  its  raisers  with  the  statement  that  it  is  best  the 
third  year  after  planting.  This  suggests  the 
query,  whether  the  rush  after  mere  fruitfulness  of 
plants  in  Strawberry  culture  has  not  been  caiTied 
too  far  for  bulk  and  profit  of  crop.  For  mere  size 
of  individual  fruits  the  young  plants  doubtless 
have  it,  but  for  gross  weight,  the  experience  of 
the  past  and  also  not  a  few  modern  cultivators  seems 
to  point  in  the  direction  of  older  plants.  \Vithin 
the  memory  of  not  a  few  of  us.  Strawberries  were 
provided  for  among  the  semi-permanent  crops  of 
the  garden.  Now  they  are  often  treated  as  bi- 
ennials, and,  perhaps,  more  generally  as  triennials. 
Is  the  latter  the  natural  limit  of  their  profitable 
productive  life '!  The  present  most  useful  discus- 
sion, which  unavoidable  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented me  from  taking  part  in  earlier,  affords  a 
capital  opportunity  for  re-opening  the  question  of 
the  efi'ect  of  age  on  Strawberry  plants  and  the 
bulk  and  flavour  of  their  produce.  That  young 
plants  yield  fair  sized  fruit  may  be  taken  as  jjroven. 
But  many  have  doubts  about  the  other  points. 
Neither  do  I  think  that  any  hard-and-fast  line 
about  age  can  be  apj)lied  to  all  the  many  varie 
ties  of  Strawberry  in  cultivation  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  more  than  probable  that  almost  every 
variety  or  family  has  its  own  distinctive  age  of 
maximum  productiveness,  and  this  being  so,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  not  a  few  sorts  are 
trenched  in  before  this  age  is  reached. — D.  T. 
Fisii. 

Capesthorne,  Chelford.— Fruit  crops  in  the 
garden  here  and  neighbourhood  are  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  Apples  and  Pears  are  slightly  under 
the  average.  Cherries  are  abundant ;  small  fruits 
are  the  same,  and  very  fine.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines are  veiy  little  grown  out  of  doors  in  this 
part.  Apricots  are  under  the  average.  Plums 
abundant,  especially  Damsons;  the  latter  are 
grown  very  extensively  here,  and  the  trees  are 
literally  laden  with  fruit  and  fine  in  quality. 
Strawberries  are  not  grown  here  very  largely,  the 
soil  being  too  light  for  them.  The  varieties  which 
I  grow  are  Keen's  Seedling  and  President.  To  do 
Strawberries  well  they  require  to  be  grown  on 
stifiish  soil,  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured, 
and  the  plantations  need  .to  be  renewed  every 
three  or  four  years. — Alexander  Dewar. 

Cliolmondeley  Castle,  Malpas.— Strawberries 
here  are  a  good  crojj  and  tine  in  quality.  Plums 
are  a  fair  crop.  Gooseberries  very  good.  Cur- 
rants an  average  crop  and  the  fruit  fine  in 
quality.  Morello  Cherries  are  an  average  crop; 
sv.  eet  Cherries  under  the  average.  Peaches  are  a 
good  crop.  Raspberries  the  same,  and  the  fruit 
is  good.  Apricots  are  a  moderate  crop.  Pears  a 
fair  crop,  and  the  fruit  clean.  Apples  on  pyra- 
mids in  the  garden  good,  but  on  standards  in 
orchards  under  the  average. — C.  Flack. 

Biddulph  Grange,  Congleton.— Fruit  crops 
here  are  not  so  good  as  was  expected  :  although 
we  escaped  the  spring  frosts,  we  did  not  escape 
the  cold,  cutting  winds  w-hich  followed.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  very  little  grown  out  of  doors 
here  and  seldom  do  any  good,  and  this  year  is  no 
exception.  Of  Apricots  there  are  very  few.  Apples 
are  under  the  average  ;  the  following  sorts  are  the 
best  here,  viz.,  Lord  Suffield,  Hawthornden,  Kes- 


wick C'odlin,  King  Pippin,  Ribston,  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  and  Warner's  King.  Pears  are  under 
the  average — more  on  walls  than  standards.  Of 
Plums  there  are  good  crops  of  the  following  sorts : 
Victoria,  Golden  Drop,  Kirke's,  and  Damsons,  and 
the  trees  are  freer  from  blight  than  I  remember 
seeing  them  for  some  years.  Bush  fruits  are  plen- 
tiful, especially  Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants  ; 
Red  and  White  Currants  are  much  blighted.  Rasp- 
berries are  good.  Strawberries  partial.  The  sorts 
that  ha\e  done  best  here  this  year  are  President, 
Sir  Harry,  and  Elton  Pine. — Robert  B.\s.s. 

Abney  Hall,  Cheadle.— Apples  and  Pears 
are  under  the  average  here.  Some  Apples  that 
have  been  good  and  regular  bearers,  such  as  Haw- 
thornden and  Prince  Albert,  have  nothing  on  them 
this  year.  Cellini,  however,  is  bearing  a  full  crop, 
and  so  are  Grenadier  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
The  best  of  our  wall  Pears  is  ilarie  Louise  this 
year.  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
and  Beurre  d'Aremberg  are  the  best  amongst 
standards.  Of  Plums  on  walls  we  have  very  few, 
but  on  standards  and  Damsons  they  are  very  good. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  also 
good  crops.  Strawberries  are  next  to  a  faihu-e — 
the  worst  crop  we  have  had  for  a  dozen  years.  Is 
this  owing  to  the  wet  autumn  last  year  ?  From  the 
end  of  August  we  had  perpetual  rain  for  weeks; 
therefore  the  crowns  could  not  ripen.  There  was, 
however,  a  fair  crop  on  a  patch  of  Black  Prince, 
upon  which  we  never  depend  ;  although  early  and 
of  good  colour,  the  fruit  is  too  small  to  be  of  much 
\alue.  From  what  I  can  learn  one  of  the  best 
cropping  kinds  in  this  neighbourhood  is  JNIyatt's 
Prolific  ;  it  is,  however,  rather  coarse.  The  best 
samples  of  fi-uit,  however,  that  I  have  seen  grown 
in  this  part  have  been  that  of  President  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  two  well-known  kinds. ^ — Robert 
Macxeller. 

Brentry  House,  "Westbury- on  Trym.^ 
Plums  here  are  very  abundant  ;  in  fact,  I  never 
saw  standard  trees  more  heavily  laden  than  they 
are  this  year,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  generally 
so  in  the  west  of  Gloucestershire.  Pears,  too,  are 
very  abundant,  particularly  the  earlier  sorts. 
Apples  as  a  rule  are  a  failure.  \Vith  regard  to 
small  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
the  trees  are  literally  covered  with  fruit.  Straw- 
berries as  a  rule  have  borne  very  heavily,  but  the 
berries  have  not  been  so  large  as  I  have  seen  them 
in  former  years.  In  my  opinion  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury  still  stands  pre-eminent  as  a 
preserving  Strawberry  and  for  very  early  forcing, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Princess  of 
Prussia,  which  is  a  fortnight  earlier  and  larger  in 
the  berry,  but  not  nearly  so  well  flavoured.  For 
second  and  later  sorts  I  find  President,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  and  Princess  Alice  to  be  the  best. 
Alexandre  de  Kief  is  sail  to  be  a  very  fine  Straw- 
berry, but  I  have  not  had  much  experience  in 
regard  to  it,  although  I  have  seen  it  wonderfully 
good  at  some  exhibitions.  Loxford  Hall  Seed- 
ling, however,  stands  first  in  this  neighbourhood 
as  a  market  Strawberry.  It  equals  Dr.  Hogg  in 
flavour,  but  is  not  quite  so  large.  It  is  a'^very 
heavy  bearer  and  travels  well.  In  order  to  secure 
good  and  regular  crops  the  best  plan  is  to  plant 
out  the  forced  Strawberries  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered  in  a  plot  of  ground  ready  to  receive 
them.  Let  new  plantations  be  made  every  third 
year.  The  soil  should  be  well  trenched  and,  of 
course,  well  manured,  and  if  planted  early  a  fair 
crop  will  be  produced  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  and  fine  crops  the  three  following  summers. 
Before  planting  the  balls  ought  to  be  slightly 
shaken.  Where  forcing  is  not  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent,  the  best  plan  would  lie  to  secure 
runners  from  the  previous  year's  planting.  Lay 
them  in  3-inch  pots,  which  should  be  plunged,  and 
the  runners  should  be  kept  in  their  place'ljy  put- 
ting a  stone  on  them,  which  I  prefer  to  pegging 
them,  as  it  keeps  the  soil  damper.  The  loam  in 
which  they  are  layered  should  be  light  and  rich. 
As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  say 
about  the  first  week  in  July,  plant  them  out 
in  well-prepared    ground  2  feet  apart.— Frank 
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Powderham  Castle,  Exeter. —Peaches  and  are  Keen's  Seedling,  President,  La  Grosse  Sucree, 
Nectarines  here  are  average  crops.  Peach  blister  I  and  British  Queen.  These  are  tlie  only  kinds 
in  many  cases  almost  destroyed  tlie  trees;  ours  grown  liere  for  main  crops  and  for  forcing.  La 
escaped  with  only  a  slight  attack,  whicli  we  kept  Grosse  Sucrt'e  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  best  for 
pinched  oft'  as  it  appeared  in  order  to  prevent  its  forcing  as  a  variety  to  follow  Keen's  Seedling  and 
spreading.  Nectarines  in  our  case  seemed  to  be  [  President.  British  Queen  I  find  to  be  invaluable 
more  blistered  even  than  the  Peach.  Has  this  j  as  the  last  batch  for  forcing ;  in  point  of  flavour  it 
been  found  to  be  the  case  generally?    Apples  are    cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other  kind. 


Early  Potatoes  are  a  poor  crop  with  us;  second 
early  and  late  kinds  are  looking  very  well,  and 
promise  to  be  good  crops. — Geo.  H.  GREE^f. 

TMrkleby  Park,  Thirsk.— Apples  with  me, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  in  this  neiglibour- 
hood,  are  almost  a  failure  ;  also  Plums.  Stone 
fruits,  too,  are  much  below  the  average,  and  will 
require  a  fine  autumn  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
Bush  fruits  are  plentiful  with  us  and  tine  in 
quality.  Strawberries  are  below  tlie  average,  but 
what  we  have  are  large  and  fine  in  quality.  The 
varieties  which  we  grow  are  Keen's  Seedling, 
James  Veitch,  President,  and  Dr.  Hogg.  Empress 
Eug(5nie  also  does  well  here. 

Potatoes  are  a  fair  average  crop  and  free  from 
disease  at  present,  but  rather  small.  — H.  Brunton. 


under  the  average,  but  they  promise  to  be  very 
fine  in  consequence.     Pears  are  generally  a  good 
crop,    and    everywhere    look    remarkably    well. 
Plums  are  a  heavy  crop  in   some   districts,  and 
particularly  free   from   aphides.     Early   Cherries 
did  well ;  Morellos,  which  suffered  at  the  stoning 
period,  are  not  half  a  crop.     Apricots  are  under 
the  average,  but  very  fine  in  quality.     Bush  fruits 
have  been   very   good    indeed,   especially   Rasp- 
berries.    Strawberries  commenced  well,  but   the 
growth    of    mid-season    crops    was    arrested    by 
drought.     Late   varieties,  too,  were   not   able   to 
set  their  bloom  owing  to  the  same  cause ;  all  were 
doubly  mulched,  but  we  suffer  sadly  from  drought. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  our  best  kind  for  cropping, 
flavour,  and  packing — three  good  qualities.    James 
Veitch  we  are  discarding,  and  also   Elton    Pine. 
We   have  planted  Sir  J.   Paxton  on  early 
borders  for  our  first  crop,   and   intend  to 
plant  the  north  or  late  borders  with  the 
same  variety.     It  is  the  only  one  we  use  for 
forcing,  so    highly  is  it  thought  of   here. 
Walnuts  and  Cobnuts  are  full  crops.     Med- 
lars good. — David  C.  Powell. 

Hornby  Hall,  Lancashire. — In  this 
locality  all  sorts  of  Currants— Black,  Red, 
and  White — Gooseberries  and  Raspberries 
are  generally  very  good  crops.  Apples  are 
nearly  a  failure;  of  Pears  we  have  a  fourth 
of  a  crop.  Damsons  are  a  very  fair  crop 
in  certain  places,  not  so  good  in  others. 
In  respect  to  Strawberries,  we  had  a  good 
general  crop.  President  is  generally  the 
favourite  in  this  locality  both  for  preserving 
and  flavour ;  Elton  Pine  is  considered  to  be 
the  best  late  variety.  In  reference  to  cul- 
ture, with  newly  trenched  ground  2  feet 
deep  and  an  ordinary  quantity  of  manure, 
almost  any  soil  will  grow  Strawberries; 
and  I  would  recommend  the  three  years' 
system,  that  is,  planting  every  year,  and 
digging    down    some    every    year. —James 

Y0UN(!. 

Guerdon  Hall,  Preston. — Strawberries 
do  very  well  here.  Our  soil  is  a  brown 
loam  on  limestone.  It  is  not  a  heavy  soil. 
Keen's  Seedling  is  our  favourite  for  an 
early  crop.  We  ha\e  a  south  border  that 
has  been  planted  more  than  twelve  years, 
and  yet  every  year  we  have  good  crops  of 
early  well-coloured  fruit.  It  is  manured 
every  autumn,  but  never  dug.  British 
Queen  bears  well,  but  not  so  well  as  on 
heavy  loam  or  marl.  We  grow  regularly, 
besides  the  two  sorts  just  named.  Presi- 
dent, Carolina  Superba,  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart   de   Thury,  James  Veitch,  Sir  Joseph 

Paxton,  Oxonian,  Sir  Harry,  Due  de  Malakoff,  and  Gorhambury  Park,  St.  Albans.— The  Straw- 
several  other  sorts,  including  some  lately  intro-  .  berry  crop  here  has  been  a  light  one  and  of  short 
duced,  but  of  which,  without  further  trial,  we  j  duration.  We  have  discarded  all  but  three  varieties, 
cannot  speak.  We  had  abundance  of  bloom  and  ,  and  these  are  Keen's  Seedling,  for  early  forcing 
a  heavy  crop  of  very  fine  Strawberries.  ^Ve  like  |  and  for  planting  in  borders  for  jam-making ;  Sir  C. 
Vicomtesse  Huricart  de  Thury  and  President  for  i  Napier  for  second  early  forcing,  and  for  main  crop  flavou 
"  dessert  fruit ;  and  we  grow  President  for  late  pro- 

I  duce  both  indoors  and  out.  In  a  good  season 
these  meet  all  my  requirements,  but  this  year  has 
completely  upset  all  rotation  ;  there  was  no  second 
bloom — all  came  in  together— and  the  crop  was 
soon  over.  Apricots  are  a  light  crop,  but  good  in 
quality.  Plums  good,  especially  Gages.  Cher- 
ries good.     Peaches  and   Nectarines  are  a  light 


llalf-upeucd  flower  uf  tlie  white  Ramar.as  Ruse  (Rosa  rugosa  alUi). 


forcing.  —J.  Roberts. 

Enville  Hall,  Stourbridge.— In  this  district, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn.  Apples  are  under  the  average. 
They  bloomed  well,  but  set  very  badly,  and  many 
have  since  fallen.  Pears  are  a  good  crop  on  walls, 
espaliers,  and  pyramids.  Plums  are  a  good  ave- 
rage. Peaches  under  glass  are  very  good,  and  also 
on   walls   protected  by  glass  copings.      Apricots 


where  protected  by  glass  copings,  are  grand  crops';    crop,   but  good.     Apples  are  below  the  average. 


previously  to  glass  being  used"l  scarc°ely  ever  had  i  but  seem  good  in  quality.     Pears  are  a  fairly  good 
half  a  crop,  but  since  their  use  I  have  not  had  a  ■  '^•■°P-      Goosjjbernes  and  Cur 


Nuts 


Jurrants  good  in  every 
have    fair    crops.  — Joseph 


total  failure.     The  coping  projects  about  2  feet   ^^y-      ^^ 

and  is  a  fixture,  remaining  on  all  the  year  i-ound.  i  Ihomi'SO.n 

Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  abun-  '      Danesbury,  'Welwyn. — Apples  here  are  under 

dant  and  fine.     Strawberries  are  not  a  good  crop,    the  average  and  the  trees  are  blighted,  especially 

and  small.     The  best  kinds  I  find  for  this  district   standards.     Pears  too  are  under  the  average  ;  the 


best  are  Beurri-  (Jifiard,  Brockworth  Park,  Alex- 
andre Lambre,  Beurre  Diel,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Forelle,  and  Marie  Louise.  Of  Plums  we  have 
heavy  crops  and  good.  Peaches  too  are  good  and 
the  trees  healthy.  Apricots  are  an  average  crop. 
Cherries  are  over  the  average  and  good.  Straw- 
berries have  been  bad  ;  the  cold  spring  and  long- 
continued  dry  weather  afterwards  injured  them. 
Nuts  are  an  average  crop.  Bush  fruits  very  cood, 
especially  Raspberries  and  Gooseberries.-  R.  F. 
Sawford. 

Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore.  —In  consequence 
of  a  long  winter  and  late  spring  all  fruit  crops 
are  much  later  than   usual,   but  both    trees  and 
fruit  are  remarkably  clean  and   healthy.     Straw- 
berries have  suffered  very  much,  and  some  of  the 
Ijlants  have  not  produced  any  fruit.     Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  which  usually  bears  heavy  crops,  is  quite 
a  failure   this  season.     Apricots,  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and   Strawberries  are,  on  the  whole,  only 
average    crops.     Peaches,    Nectarines,    Cherries, 
Raspberries,    and    small   fruits   are    particularly 
good.      Our    best    Strawberries    are    La    Grosse 
SucriSe,  Keen's  Seedling,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and 
Vicomtesse   Hericart   de   Thury   for    early 
crops.     Of  late  kinds  our  best  are  Frog- 
more  Late   Pine,   Elton   Pine,   and  Unser 
Fritz. 

Potatoes  promise  to  be  excellent,  and 
no  disease  has  as  yet  made  its  appearance. 
— Thomas  Jones. 

Bearwood,  'Wokingham.  —  Apples 
hereabouts  are  good.  Pears  thin.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  vei'y  good.  Plums  on  walls 
are  clean  and  bearing  good  crops.  Apricots 
are  under  the  avei'age.  Cherries  good. 
All  kinds  of  small  fruits  are  good  average 
crops,  and  the  recent  rains  have  done 
wonders  in  gardens  generally.  Strawberries 
have  disappointed  us  this  year;  cold  in  the 
first  instance  and  then  drought  injured 
them,  and  the  fruits  that  did  ripen  were 
not  of  average  quality.  The  sorts  grown 
here  for  forcing  are  Keen's  Seedling,  Pre- 
sident, Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  British 
Queen.  The  sorts  just  named  I  also  rely 
on  for  our  supply  from  the  open.  My  plan 
has  been  for  many  years  to  plant  out  the 
forced  ones  and  to  make  fresh  beds  every 
year.  The  sort  on  which  I  trust  most  is 
the  British  Queen.  With  me  it  surpasses 
every  other  variety,  and  this  year  it  has 
given  me  more  fruit  than  all  other  sorts 
l)ut  together.  In  some  gardens  it  is,  how- 
ever, useless  to  plant  it.  Our  kitchen 
garden  soil  is  very  stiff  on  a  bed  of  clay, 
and  very  suitable  for  Strawberries.  In 
planting  I  have  the  soil  put  up  in  ridges 
about  8  inches  high,  and  plant  singly  in 
rows  2  feet  apart  each  way.  By  this  plan 
of  planting,  should  the  season  be  wet,  the 
fruit  has  a  better  chance  of  ripening,  and 
is  not  so  apt  to  rot.  In  autumn  the  beds 
are  top-dressed  with  old  hotbed  manure, 
and  when  they  commence  throwing  up  for  bloom 
I  put  a  slight  covering  of  straw  over  the  top- 
dressing  to  keep  the  fruit  clean. 

Early  Potatoes  of  all  kinds  have  been  good 
and  excellent  crops,  free  from  disease  and  good  in 
Late  ones,   too,   look   strong  and   pro- 
James  Teoo. 

Wotton,  Aylesbury. — All  sorts  of  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  are  bearing  heavy  crops. 
Apples  hereabouts  are  an  average  crop.  Pears 
are  under  the  average,  except  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  and  Jargonelle,  both  of  which  are  bear- 
ing fairly  well.  Apricots  are  under  the  average  ; 
our  trees  suff'ered  a  good  deal  last  winter.  Peaches 
are  an  average  crop,  and  so  are  Figs  on  walls. 
Plums  of  all  sorts  are  heavy  crops.  Strawberries 
here  have  been  a  full  crop.  The  treatment  which 
suits  them  best  here  is  to  plant  every  fourth  year 
in  August,  to  clear  off  all  runners,  and  to  top- 
dress  witli  a  mixture  of  rotten  manure  and  loam. 
I  never  dig  between  the  rows.  The  soil  here  is 
stony  black  loam,  in  a  subsoil  of  yellow  clay.    The 
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oits  wliich  I  fjrow  for  main  crops  are  Vicomtes.se 
Ilvricart  de  Thury,  .lames  Veitch,  Keen'.s  Seed- 
liiij,',  and  President.  ISritish  (ilueen  also  does 
well.— .Ia.mk.s  Smith. 

Alton  Towers,  Stokeon-Trent. — Apricots 
with  us  are  plentiful  and  good.  I'eaches  fairly 
good.  Strawberries  plentiful.  Small  fruits  excel- 
lent. Apples  plentiful  and  good,  and  so  are  Nuts. 
Bilberries  are  a  great  cro))  and  fine.  Pears  are 
fairly  good.  The  hot  sunshine  which  we  had  some 
time  ago  suited  this  locality  well,  and  the  later 
rains  have  suited  all  growing  crops.  Plums  and 
Cherries  are  producing  heavy  crops.  All  round 
here   there  are  \'ery  large  orchards. — TinniAs  H. 

R.MIUNK. 

"Woburn,  Beds. —The  Apple  crop  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  below  the  average,  although 
when  in  bloom  it  promised  to  be  the  heaviest  on 
record.  Cherries  are  an  average  crop.  Apricots 
showed  but  little  bloom,  and  that  very  weak;  con- 
sequently they  are  very  scarce.  Plums,  including 
Damsons,  are  good  average  crops.  Pears  average, 
but  they  do  not  swell  oft'  vigorously.  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  are  abundant  and  clean.  Rasp- 
berries fell  oft' much  from  want  of  rain.  All  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  are  very  free  from  insects.  Straw- 
berries sullered  much  from  the  long  trying  winter, 
and  the  frosts  in  May  and  the  continuous  cold 
nights  in  June  prevented  the  bloom  from  setting; 
0)1  the  whole,  therefore,  they  are  the  worst  crop  1 
have  had  for  years.  Wo  keep  to  the  old  kinds. 
Black  Prince  for  preserving  ;  Keen's  Seedling  is 
still  good  for  early  work;  whilst  for  general  use 
President,  Elton,  and  particularly  Lucas  are 
always  grown.  After  trying  various  plans,  we 
trust  to  the  simple  one  of  planting  out  a  bed  of 
forced  plants  on  fresh  ground  every  year.  As 
soon  as  convenient  after  fruiting,  we  do  away 
with  the  same  number  of  plants  that  have  stood 
about  three  seasons;  l:iy  these  means  we  have 
mostly  had  excellent  crops  of  fruit. — Alkxandlr 
McKay. 

Madresfield  Court,  Malvern  —With  the  ex- 
ception of  Ajiricots  there  are  good  average  all- 
round  crops  of  fruit  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
the  trees  are  looking  healthy  and  clean.  Thi- 
earliest  Strawberry  here  is  Early  Prolific,  which 
is  fit  to  gathiT  on  June  17.  La  (irosse  Sucree, 
Vieomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  and  Pauline  are 
a  week  later.  (!ood  one-year-old  plants  from  the 
earliest  runm.rs  are  found  tit  to  gather  from  sooner 
than  older  plants,  and  are  altogether  preferable  to 
them,  i.e.,  if  good,  generous  cultivation  be  given 
them.  Pauline  is  an  excellent  Strawberry,  and 
bids  fair  to  rank  high  when  better  known.  Pre- 
sident is  the  best  main  crop  kind,  and,  when  the 
season  is  favourable,  good  in  flavour.  .James 
Veiteh  is  the  best  for  size,  and  Oxonian  for  latest 
crops,  although  the  latter  has  proved  to  be  some- 
what tickle  with  us  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
We  get  our  bi.'st  crop  by  planting  out  annually 
large  beds  of  old  forced  plants,  taking  one  crop 
from  them  anfl  then  destroying  them,  and  plant- 
ing Broccoli  on  the  same  ground  with  a  erowlar. 
Of  course,  the  beds  are  lirst  well  prepared  by 
trenching  and  manuring. — William  Crump. 

Highclere  Castle,  Newbury. — Apples  with 
us  are  a  fair  average  crop.  Pears  the  same,  more 
especially  on  standard  trees.  Peaches  and  Apri- 
cots are  poor.  Plums  are  a  very  heavy  crop, 
(iooseberries  and  Currants  abundant,  and  Rasp- 
berries are  also  very  good.  Strawberries  here 
have  been  abundant  and  good — quite  up  to,  or 
above,  the  average.  The  sorts  depended  on  for 
the  main  crop  are  "N'icomtesse  Ht'rieart  de  Thury 
and  President.  The  best  late  kind  is  Frogmore 
Late  Pine.  Other  sorts  grown  here  are  Black 
Prince,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  James  'Veiteh,  Helena 
Gloede,  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling.  I  find  it  best 
to  make  two  or  three  young  beds  every  year. 
The.se  are  especially  useful  for  furnishing  a  good 
crop  of  early  runners  the  first  season  after  plant- 
ing. I  also  make  a  practice  of  planting  the  best 
of  the  forced  plants,  which  are  cropped  two  years 
in  the  open,  and  then  cleared  oil' in  time  for  plant, 
ing  late  Broccoli.     Those  planted   from   runner 


will  crop  three,  or  even  four,  years  satisfactorily, 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  retain  them  longer  than 
three  if  the  best  results  are  looked  for.  The 
ground  between  the  plants  ought  never  to  be  dug, 
as  the  fiimer  the  soil  is  the  better  the  fruit,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  I  find  a  good  mulching 
of  rotten  manure  in  autumn  to  be  very  beneficial. 
— William  Poi'E. 

■Wynyard  Park,  Stockton-on-Tees. — Fruit 
crops  here,  generally  speaking,  are  little,  if  any, 
below  the  usual  average.  Apples  are  an  average 
crop  and  very  good.  The  best  are  Devonshire 
t^iuarrenden,  Keswick  ('odlin,  Stirling  Castle, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  Hawthornden,  Echlinville, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Pitmaston 
Nonpareil,  Summer  (iolden  Pippin,  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  Cockle  Pippin,  and  Margil.  Pears  are  a 
moderate  crop,  but  some  sorts  are  good,  especially 
Marie  Loui.se,  Napoleon,  Williams'  Bon  Chn'tien, 
and  Easter  Beuriv.  Plums,  particularly  Victorias 
on  standard  trees,  are  a  first-rate  crop,  but  fruit 
on  wall  trees  is  very  thin.  Apricots  are  a  light 
crop.  Morello  Cherries  are  first-rate  ;  numbers 
dro|iped  in  stoning,  but  enough  are  left  to  make  a 
heavy  cro]i.  Straw-berries  are  very  fine  and  plenti- 
ful, particularly  .James  Veitch  and  President,  these 
two  being  far  and  away  the  best  sorts  for  us  here. 
With  regard  to  bush  fruits,  all  are  very  good  and 
carrying  heavy  crops.  Taking  fruit  trees  gene- 
rally, I  have  never  seen  them  looking  in  better 
health  or  making  better  growth,  which,  I  ho]ie, 
augurs  well  for  next  season.  Nor  do  I  remember 
a  season  in  which  fruit  trees  have  been  cleaner  or 
freer  from  blight.— H.  E.  Grieule. 

Eden  Hall,  Penrith. — In  this  district  fruit 
prospects  are  exceedingly  poor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  bush  fruits,  which  are  good  and  plentiful. 
Most  kinds  showed  abundance  of  bloom  for  a  full 
crop;  but  the  bitter  winds  which  we  had  in  May 
not  only  destroyed  the  bloom,  but  almost  denuded 
the  trees  of  foliage.  Pears  .ire  a  complete  failure. 
Apples  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  I^ord 
Sutfield,  Irish  Peach,  and  Bibston  Pippin,  which 
hardly  ever  fail  here  to  produce  a  crop.  Of  Plums 
we  have  a  few  on  Victoria  and  Green  Gage.  Of 
Apricots  we  have  none;  they  never  do  well  here. 
Cheriies  are  very  poor.  Stiawberries  are  a  fair 
crop.  Vieomtesse  Horicart  de  Thury  (the  best 
for  all  purposes).  President,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
do  very  well  here.  I  find  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  forming  plantations  yearly  from 
runners  layered  in  pots  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible.  We  plant  in  well-trenched  ground  and 
mulch  heavily — a  necessary  operation,  our  soil 
being  light.— T.  R.  Cuckney. 

Alnwick  Castle. — Last  year  fruit  trees  were 
heavily  cropped,  and  the  autumn  was  cold,  with  ' 
little  sun;  the  wood,  therefore,  was  imperfectly 
matured,  and  much  of  the  fruits,  even  that  of 
Apricots,  did  not  ripen ;  some  of  them  were  on 
the  trees  in  November.  The  natural  result  has 
been  that  many  varieties  of  Apples,  Peaches,  and 
Pears  were  scantily  bloomed,  and  what  flowers  did 
open  have  been  unable  tostand  the  cold  winds  which 
pre\ailed  here  through  the  spring.  Of  Apples, 
Lord  Sutfield  is  bearing  a  fair  crop,  but,  generally 
speaking.  Apples  are  scarce.  Pears  are  much 
below  the  average,  but  the  fruit  promises  to  be 
good.  Peaches  on  open  walls  are  alight  crop,  with 
the  exception  of  Royal  George  (always  good),  on 
which  there  is  a  fair  crop.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
varieties  in  the  north.  Plums  are  an  average  crop. 
\'ictoria,  Jeft'erson,  Golden  Gage,  and  Ivirke's  are 
among  the  best.  May  Duke  Cherries  are  good ; 
Morellos  light.  Gooseberries  are  a  heavy  crop, 
and  other  bush  fruits  are  tolerably  good.  The 
Strawberry  crop  is  under  the  average.  We  have 
had  a  cold,  late  spring,  and  the  plants  in  many 
cases  have  small  contracted  leaves,  and  many  have 
scarcely  flowered  ;  wdiilst  others  have  done  so 
abundantly,  and  are  now  yielding  excellent  fruit. 
The  usual'method  of  planting  Strawberries  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  as  follows:  After  deep  trench- 
ing and  hea\  ily  manuring  we  plant  in  rows 
3  feet  apart  and  l.j  inches  asunder  in  the  row,  and 
allow  all  runners  to  grow.  These  beds  fruit  the 
second  year,  and  continue  for  several  years,  in 


favourable  seasons,  to  produce  gi'cat  crops.  After 
trial  of  a  great  number  of  varieties,  those  found 
fit  to  survive  are  Keen's  Seedling  (earliest).  Gari- 
baldi, Sir  J.  Paxton,  I'lesident  (this  damps  badly 
in  wet  weather),  and  McMahon.  The  last  can  be 
gathered  to  the  '20th  of  August  and  is  a  great  boon 
on  that  account ;  but  we  hope  that  some  one  will 
raise  a  Strawberry  (a  good  one)  to  fruit  into  Sep- 
tember. Sir  J.  Paxton  and  McMahon  are  the  best 
of  those  just  named.  Strawberry  plants  should 
be  made  firm  in  the  ground.  We  mulch  ivith 
short  manure,  and  cover  it  with  new  stable  litter 
in  April — it  is  soon  washed  clean  with  the  rain  ; 
and  about  three  weeks  or  so  before  ripening  we 
dust  the  ground  with  ,a  little  guano  (or  use  it  in  a 
liquid  state),  and  give  a  heavy  watering,  the  land 
being  light,  and  the  result  is  a  fine  crop  of  Straw- 
berries. Many  acres  of  Strawberries  are  grown 
about  here  for  market.  ^Vhere  the  runners  are 
allowed  to  grow  thickly,  no  mulching,  of  course,  is 
needed.— (iKoiuiE  Hakkis. 

Lambtcn  Castle,  Fence  Houses. — Apples 
are  a  short  crop  with  us.  The  bloom  was  abun- 
dant, but  was  destroyed  by  spring  frosts,  from 
which,  as  a  rule,  our  garden  suffers  much,  as  it 
only  lies  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Of 
Apricots  we  have  none,  repeated  hard  winters 
having  killed  the  trees.  Plums  are  short,  and 
being  late  are  not  likely  to  be  fine,  t^herries  are 
a  moderate  crop,  but  fairly  good  in  quality.  Of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  we  have  none  out  of 
doors.  Bush  fruits  have  done  well,  and  Straw- 
berries are  plentiful  and  good.  I  find  Keen's 
Seedling  to  do  well.  I  discarded  it  a  fev/  years 
ago  on  account  of  its  not  fruiting,  but  after 
getting  a  fresh  stock  of  runners  it  has  again  taken 
a  favourable  position,  both  as  a  fruiter  out  of 
doors  and  under  glass.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  does 
well,  and  is  a  fine  looking  fruit  for  dessert  or  for  the 
exhibition  table.  Eclipse  forces  well,  and  is  also 
bearing  a  heavy  crop  outside  ;  it  proves  to  be  a 
most  useful  Strawberry.  I  grow  Black  Prince, 
Captain,  and  King  of  the  Earlies,  the  two  latter 
in  small  quantities  for  trial.  Of  Vieomtesse  H. 
de  Thury  we  grow  lots  ;  it  always  fruits  heavily, 
and  answers  admirably  for  jireserving.  We 
renew  our  plants  every  four  years  ;  the  two  last 
years  we  generally  allow  the  runners  to  remain, 
and  we  never  lose  a  crop.  Gooseberry  bushes 
are  weighed  down  to  the  ground  with  fruit.— J. 

Hir.NTEK. 

Chatsworth,  near  Chesterfield.  An  error 
appears  in  the  last  few  lines  of  my  fruit  report 
(p.  lOS)  refei'ring  to  Strawberries.  What  1  in- 
tended to  have  said  was,  that  "Strawberries  are 
under  the  average,  and  I  find  a  greater  percentage 
.f  blind  plants  than  I  ever  remember  before, 
especially  in  our  old  plantations,  and  also  in  those 
formed  with  runner  plant.s.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  quarters  planted  last  year  with  plants  which 
had  been  forced  we  have  no  blind  ones,  and  these, 
in  my  opinion,  always  ^ive  the  best  returns." — 0. 
Thom.w. 


WHITE  RAMANAS  HOSE. 

The  half-opened  flower  of  the  white  Rainanas 
Kose  (Rosa  rugosa)  is  so  lovely,  that  we  have 
been  tempted  to  again  illustrate  it,  so  as  to  show 
the  bloom  in  this  stage.  When  fully  expanded 
and  showing  the  golden  tassel  ul  stamens,  the 
flowers  are  beautiful  indeed  ;  but  the  half-opened 
state  is  to  many  even  more  charming.  If  cut  as 
soon  as  the  buds  are  upon  the  point  of  bursting, 
they  will  expand  well  in  water  and  last  longer 
than  if  cut  when  quite  open.  Everyone  who 
knows  this  Rose  will  agree  that  it  has  no  rival ; 
even  among  the  multitude  of  beautiful  Ro.ses 
which  we  now  possess  none  have  such  luxuriant 
green  foliage,  and  none  are  more  beautiful  in 
autumn  when  adorned  w-ith  hips,  which  are  un- 
usually large  and  bright  orange-red  in  colour. 
It  is  so  well  known  now  as  a  perfectly  hardy 
shrub  suitable  for  any  open  sunny  spot,  that  no 
ni'ire  need  here  be  said  about  it. 
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EVILS  OF  OVERCROWDING. 

The  aphorism,  "The  man  who  causes  two  blades 
of  Grass  to  grow  wliere  only  one  grew  before  is  a 
public  benefactor,"  is  only  true  in  a  limited  sense; 
for  if  the  land  had  been  previously  well  covered 
with  herbage,  the  doubling  of  the  produce  might 
ruin  the  whole.     In  gardening,  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  met  with  is  o\'ercrowding,  or,  as  it  may  be 
otherwise  termed,   overcropjiing.      The    trees    in 
the  wood,  the  White  Thorns  forming  our  hedges, 
the  Apple  trees  in   the  orchard,  the  Laurels  and 
other   things   in    the   shrubbei-y,  and  annuals  in 
borders    are    commonly   planted    too   thickly   to 
permit  of  their  displaying  themselves  to  the  best 
advantage.     Many  fail  in  gardening  from  lack  of 
resolution.     They  know   very   well    that  leaving 
too  many  bunches  of  Grapes  on  a  Vine,  or  too 
many  fruits  on  Peach  trees,  or  too  many  Peas  in 
a  drill,  will  depreciate  the  value  of  the  whole, 
and  yet   the  excess  is  constantly  permitted.     If 
statistics  could  be  given  of  the  number  of  inferior 
crops  of  Grapes— say,  for  instance,  that  were  due 
to  overcropping — the  magnitude  of  the  evil  would 
be  at  once  seen.     Judicious  feeding  in  many  in- 
stances mitigates  the  evils  of  overcropping  con- 
siderably, but  cannot  eradicate  them.     Knowing 
how  and  when  to  give  extra  support  to  tree  or 
plant  in  times  of  pressure  furnishes  us  with  the 
key  as  to  our  mode  of  procedure.    A  tew  weeks  ago 
I  noticed  a  bed  of  double  Zinnias  looking  weakly 
and   of    inferior    growth.      I    sprinkled    the   sur- 
face  lightly    over    with    Amie's   manure,    hoeing 
it    in,    and    now    they   are    as    luxuriant  as   one 
need   wish   them   to   be,   and   the    flowers    large 
in    size.       Much    more    might    be    effected    by 
means  of  artiticial   manures   than  is    now   done. 
I   have   found   an   aiiplication    of    phosi)hates    to 
bench  t   stone  fruits,  and  liquid  manure  from  the 
fa'myard  or  house  sewage  never  comes  amiss.     On 
porous  soil  over-feeding  need  not  be  dreaded.     A 
tree  carrying  a  full  crop  of  fruit  now  should  be 
well  fed  either  with  liquid  manure  of  home  manu- 
facture, or  a  sininkling  of  aititicial  manure  of  some 
kind  carried   into  the  soil  with  a  soaking  of  pond 
water.     If  we  try  to  giow  two  plants  of  Broccoli 
or  two  Lettuces  where  only  one  grew  before,  the 
chances   are   we   shall   gain   nothing   by    it ;    but 
Veitch's    Autumn   Cauliflower,   when   planted   at 
wide  intervals,  grows  to  an   immense  size,  and  a 
Cauliflower  a  foot  in   diameter,  even  when  firm, 
close,  and  of  good  colour,  is  too  large  for  table, 
so  I   have  found  it  advisable  to  plant  these  near 
together  in  order  to  obtain  the  small  white  heart 
desired,  thus  showing  that  there  is  no  rule  without 
an  exception.     On  the  other  hand,  Bi'occoli  which 
are  expected   to  stand  the  winter  can  hardly  have 
too  much  space  in  moderation.     Four  feet  for  the 
largest  kinds  should  not  be  exceeded.    Few  things 
suffer  so  much  from  o\ercrowding  as  spring-sown 
annuals.    By  reason  of  want  of  space  they  are  often 
ruslieil  uj)  to  blossom  and  bear  seed,  and  become 
shabby  without  having  reached  proper  develop- 
ment. E.   HOBD.W. 


and  Picotees.  All  the  above  exhibitors  showed  much 
above  the  third  class.  I  would  decidedly  place  them 
in  the  first  cla'S.  In  the  section  for  selfs  and  fancies, 
the  amateur.3'  class  was  for  twelve,  not  six  blooms; 
and  cert.iinly  the  exhibits  were  anything  but  third 
rate.  Mr.  Aubery  Spurling  obtained  the  first  prize 
with  a  superb  lot  of  blooms,  and  they  were  the  more 
creditable  to  him,  because  he  does  all  the  work  him- 
self after  business  hours.  Indeed,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  twenty-nine  exhibitors,  a  large  proprirtion 
of  them  lieing  in  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Spurling ; 
and  after  the  efforts  they  have  made  and  the  excellerrt 
results  obtained,  it  is,  ti)  say  the  least,  somewhat  dis- 
couraging to  be  told  that  their  flowers  were  "  very 
third-rate."— J.  Dodglas. 


MUSHROOMS  FOR  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 


Carnations  at  South  Kensington. — Seldom 
indeed  can  fault  be  found  with  the  reports  of  exhibi- 
tions given  in  The  G.vkden;  iror  is  there  anything, 
perhaps  to  complain  of  now,  as  the  matter  t<j  which  I 
wish  to  direct  attention  m.iy  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 
It  is  as  follows  ;  At  page  110  it  is  stated  '"  that  only 
two  exhibitors,  Messrs.  G.  Turner  and  Douglas,  of 
Ilford,  succeeded  in  produciirg  first-class  flowers,  all  the 
rest  being  but  very  tbird-rate."  This  is  certainly  not 
my  opinion.  Many  exhibitor.^  besides  the  two  named 
exhibited  first-class  blooms,  notably  Mr.  Hines,  of 
Ipswich,  and  Mr.  Lakin,  of  Oxfijrd,  in  the  class  for 
twelve  Carnations.  Mr.  Hines  had  the  most  even 
lot;  but  Mr.  Lakin's  collection  contained  a  few 
superb  bloonis,  and  amongst  them  a  fine  specimen  of 
C.  B.  Master  Fred.  In  the  collection  of  twelve 
Picotees,  Mr.  Lakin's  was  also  very  fine  ;  while  ]\[r. 
Rowan  and  Mr.  Buxton  likewise  showed  well.  Mr. 
Huson  Morris,  of  West  Hayes,  Kent,  exhibited 
twtlve  very  fine  Picotees,  especially  a  bloom  of 
laJdington's  Favourite.  Mr.  Henwood  ami  Mr. 
Phillips,  iif  Reading,  and  Mi'.  Aiistiss,  of  Brill,  ex- 
hibited well  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  Carnations 


This  is  the  season  at  which  one  should  commence 
preparations  for  autumn  Mushroom  beds.  In 
ordinary  positions  and  under  common  circum- 
stances, it  takes  several  days  to  collect  and  pre- 
pare the  materials  for  nraking  a  good-sizsd  bed. 
Day  by  day,  if  convenient,  or  at  least  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  days,  the  manure  as  it  comes  from 
the  stables  should  be  shaken  o\'er,  and  the  drop- 
pings, including  the  shortest  of  the  straw,  should 
be  wheeled  into  an  open  shed  and  there  spread 
out  to  dry.  A  little  fermentation  may  not  be 
amiss,  as  it  will  as.sist  in  driving  off  the  sirper- 
abundant  moisture  more  rapidly  than  could  other- 
wise be  effected,  but  it  must  not  heat  violently. 
If  there  is  danger  of  the  nranure  becoming  too 
hot,  a  little  loam  may  be  mixed  with  it.  A  little 
loam  is,  I  think,  an  advantage,  as  it  helps  to  bind 
the  whole  together,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
manure  should  be  a  little  too  fresh,  prevents  over- 
heating. As  soon  as  materials  sulHcient  for  one 
bed  have  been  collected,  a  second  should  be  com- 
menced; in  fact,  if  a  good  supply  of  Mushrooms 
is  required  all  through  the  winter,  there  should  be 
no  stay  in  the  making  of  beds  till  the  end  of 
October.  During  the  time  the  manure  is  lying  in 
the  shed  frequent  turning  and  mixing  must  take 
place,  throwing  the  outsides  of  the  heap  into  the 
middle,  and  n'rc  rursi'i.  This  permits  of  the  dry- 
ing process  being  equal  throughout  the  heap. 
Next  to  good  spawn,  the  irrost  important  matter 
in  Mushroom  culture  is  rrraking  the  beds  firm  and 
spawning  at  the  right  temperatirre.  When  a  pro- 
portion of  loam  is  used  with  the  manure,  the  beds 
may  be  spawned  very  shortly  after  they  are  made 
up,  as  there  is  not  much  danger  of  over-heating. 

At  this  season  Mushrooms  will  succeed  very 
well  in  the  open  air.  More  labour  is  required 
with  open-air  beds,  but  otherwise  the  result  is 
usually  a  sirccess  ;  in  fact,  any  person  succeeding 
in  growing  Mushrooms  in  a  house  will  succeed 
with  them  in  the  open  air.  The  preparation  of 
the  materials  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the 
construction  of  the  beds  is  the  same  also.  But 
the  open-air  beds  should  be  of  larger  dimensions 
if  possible,  i.e.,  the  beds  .should  be  deeper  and 
built  up  like  a  ridge,  in  order  that  the  heat  may 
be  more  steady  and  permanent.  The  beds  may 
be  .spawned  as  soon  as  the  heat  declines  below 
80°.  I  have  spawned  beds  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture when  the  heat  was  declining,  but  unless  one 
is  fjuite  sirre  about  the  condition  of  the  material 
of  the  bed,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  temperature 
falls  below  80".  If  several  beds  are  made  between 
the  rrriddle  of  August  and  the  middle  of  October 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  a  supply  of 
Mushroonrs  all  winter.  If  the  soiling  of  several 
of  the  last  made  beds  be  delayed  for  two  or  tliree 
weeks,  it  will  extend  the  season  of  productive- 
ness, as  thoirgh  the  spawn  will  work  freely 
through  the  beds,  [the  Mushrooms  will  not  pirslr 
through  till  the  soil  [is  placed  on  if  the  operation 
be  not  delayed  unreasonably.  If  the  beds  in  the 
open  air  are  kept  dry  and  conrfortable  they  will 
produce  Mushrooms  after  those  in  the  house  h.ave 
ceased  to  be  prodirctive. 

The  soil  for  covering  the  beds  should  be  fresh 
loam  of  rather  a  sandy  character,  and  should  be 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  beds  fronr  1 A  inches  to 
2  inches  thick,  and  be  made  thoroughly  lirnr  by 


beating  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  The  finishing 
touch  should  be  given  after  damping  the  surface 
over  with  a  rosed  water-pot,  so  as  to  make  all  firm 
and  smooth.  Thatched  hurdles  are  good  cover- 
ings for  open-air  beds,  placed  on  eacli  side  so  as 
to  form  a  ridge.  They  throw  off  the  water  in  a 
most  ettectual  manner.  In  addition  to  the  hurdles 
the  beds  should  have  a  covering  of  dry  litter.  If 
the  latter,  next  the  bed,  by  any  chance  gets  wet 
the  spawn  may  run  into  it  fi'om  the  bed,  and  its 
productiveness  be  injured.  Where  many  beds  are 
nrade  the  expense  of  the  spawn  beconres  a  con- 
sideration, as  it  usually  costs  from  us.  to  Gs.  per 
bushel.  Many  good  growers  obtain  their  spawn 
by  breaking  up  a  part  of  a  bed  in  bearing,  and 
use  the  spawn  found  there  for  spawning  other 
beds.  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  economical 
plan.  It  usually  takes  a  fortnight  from  the  time 
the  materials  are  collected  till  the  bed  is  fit  to 
make  up,  but  in  cases  of  emergency  the  beds  may 
be  made  at  once  by  adding  more  loam  to  the 
manure,  lolending  all  together,  and  making  the 
bed  as  firm  as  possible.  The  bearing  of  Mushroom 
beds  is  very  often  injured  by  watering  too  freely. 
In  the  early  stages  of  bearing  very  little  water 
will  be  required,  especially  if  a  light  covering  of 
hay  or  litter  be  used  to  check  evaporation.  A 
light  sprinkle  with  the  rosed-pot  or  the  syringe, 
to  soften  the  hard  surface  and  permit  of  the 
young  Mushrooms  forcing  their  way  out,  is  all  the 
attention  needed  for  several  weeks  after  bearing 
begins.  When  the  produce  falls  off'  in  cinantity, 
a  good  water'ing  may  be  given  with  ad\antage, 
using  a  little  artificial  manure  in  the  water. 

E.  Hobday. 


Chrysanthemum    Madame   Desgrange.— 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  early  white-flowered 
Chrysanthemums.  It  is  nruch  in  advance  of  the 
small  flowered  eai-ly  pomijons,  such  as  Model, 
that  flower  at  the  same  date.  We  find  the  blooms 
most  useful  in  a  cut  state,  for  although  when  they 
opeir  they  are  creamy-white,  they  soon  change  to 
the  clearest  white,  and  last  for  a  long  time  in 
water.  We  have  grown  a  quantity  of  this  variety, 
and  a  good  proportion  of  the  stock  is  now  in  full 
bloom,  while  others  are  only  just  showing  bud, 
thus  giving  a  long  season  of  flowers  for  one 
variety.  The  early  flowering  ones  are  those  that 
were  left  on  the  old  stools  when  rrnder  glass,  and 
that  had  made  considerable  progress  before  they 
were  removed  to  their  summer  quarters.  The 
later  flowering  oires,  which  are  much  the  frrrest 
plants,  are  those  strirck  from  crrttings  and 
grown  on  in  the  usual  way,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  this  beautiful  variety  can  be 
had  in  flower  for  fully  three  months  by  utilising 
the  earlier  growths  made  under  glass,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  grow  without  stopping  for  the  earliest 
bloom,  and  depending  on  spring-struck  cuttinErs 
to  supply  the  main  and  late  crop  of  flowers.  This 
Chrysanthemum  is  especially  valuable  from  the 
fact  that  the  season  at  which  it  flowers  is  about 
the  most  difficult  time  of  the  whole  year  in  which 
to  get  good  white  flowers  in  quantity,  except  by 
those  who  have  plenty  of  glass  structures.  I  feel 
srrre  that  the  large  demands  made  on  gardeners 
for  white  cut  flowers  will  lead  to  this  kind  being 
very  largely  grown,  and  to  its  season  being  pro- 
longed by  various  devices.  I  may  also  add  that 
it  makes  nrost  effective  pot  plants  for  indoor  deco- 
ration, bein,'  dwarf  and  sturdy  in  habit,  and 
re(|uiring  rro  stopping  or  pinching  to  induce  it  to 
form  bushy  specimens.— J.  G.,  Hauls. 


Names  of  plants.— ff-  i^.— Mormodes  p.ardiniim  ebur- 

ucura. T.    ro;/iitz. — Cymbidium  aloifulium,  Miltoi-ia  Refr- 

iielli,  Cuttloyd  crispa  and  ridontoglo.s.sum  cordatum— all 
good  varieties,  particularly  the  latter,  which  is  much  deeper 

in  coloxu-  than  usuiil. C.  If. — 1,  Leyco^tcria  fi-rmosa;  2, 

Heviierocallis  fulva. W.    it/.- Tulip    Tree    (I.iriodendron 

Tulipifera). Norman  — Wbito    flowered    climbers,    Phyti- 

aiithus  albens. A.   A'.  —  IJalsamita  grandillora. A'.    A. 

Spurrdt. — Lilium  ealcedonicuni. Itcatkr  (Cori:).—  l,  Crataj- 

gus    Crus-galli    pyracaiithifulia  ;  2,  Briivoa  gcminiflora. 

iv.  Cash. — 1,  Begonia  wcltoiiensis  ;  2,  cannot  n.ame  wirhout 
betterspecinicu  with  Icives  ;  3,  Veronica  decussata  ;  4,  Phlc- 
bodium  aureuni.-  — f/.  G.~'3,  Leyce'.tcria  formosa.  Others 
next  week. 
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Woods  &  forests. 

"VORKSHIREMAN'S"  CORSK'AN  PINES. 
Some  of  our  writers  on  forestry,  and  more  par- 
ticularly "  Glenilye  "  luid  "  .1.  F.,"  have  criticised 
pouiewhat  harshly  the  merits  of  the  C'orsicaii 
Pine  a3  a  timber  tree  suitable  for  planting  ex- 
tensively in  this  country.  "  Yorkshireman,"  ou 
the  other  hand,  has  continuall)'  and  consistently 
written  in  favour  of  it,  asserting  that  it  is  the 
most  suitable  Pine  to  plant  for  the  future.  lie 
(hew  his  inference  as  to  the  merits  of  the  tree 
from  its  liehaviour  on  the  bleak  moorland  dis- 
tricts in  South  Yorkshire.  He  has  placed  it 
before  the  Scotch  Pine,  and  even  the  Larch,  as  a 
profitable  timber  tree  ;  in  short,  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  tree  of  the  future 
for  British  plantations.  To  satisfy  ourselves 
upon  the  subject  we  went  the  other  day  to  see 
••  Yorkshiremau's"  Corsicans  about  wduch  he  has 
written.  He  took  us  to  several  parts  of  the 
estate,  high  and  low,  sheltered  and  exposed,  so 
that  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  judging  for 
ourselves  as  to  the  character  of  his  climate.  In 
the  lower  parts  it  is  pleasant  enough,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  estate  lies  high  and  exposed, 
and  is  as  bleak  as  any  spot  in  all  Yorkshire  ;  in 
fact,  we  could  not  see  a  very  great  area  where 
"  Ynrkshireman  ''  could  coddle  up  his  ( 'orsican 
Pines,  as  "  J.  F."  seems  to  allege.  Added  to 
this,  the  soil  is  not  of  the  best,  particularly  in 
the  high  paits  ;  there  it  is  thin  and  stony,  in 
fact  overlying  a  stratum  of  hard  rock — about  as 
jjoor  a  spot  as  perhaps  "J.  F."  could  find  in  the 
Scotch  highlands. 

"  Yorkshirenian "  first  of  all  took  us  to  the 
Corsicans  in  the  home  woods,  which  are  sheltered 
a  good  deal  and  have  fairly  good  soil.  Here  they 
were  planted  years  ago  with  a  mixed  collection 
of  other  Conifers,  Black  Austrian  and  Scotch 
Pines  included,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  number- 
less rabbits,  which  are,  even  at  this  season,  auila- 
cious  enough  to  bark  Portugal  Laurels  with  stems 
as  big  as  a  man's  leg.  Side  by  side  you  see  the 
Corsican,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Scotch  Pine.=,  and 
in  every  case  the  Corsican  has  the  best  of  it  for 
height  and  girth,  but  in  spread  of  branches  and 
density  the  Austrian  isahead  of  it.  All  were  planted 
at  the  same  time,  in  similar  soil,  and  were  of  the 
same  age.  The  Corsicans  are  now  about  3(i  feet 
high,  at  a  rough  guess,  and  with  larger  boles 
than  the  Scutch,  which  are  not  much  shorter. 
Moreover,  the  Corsicans  have  a  clean  length 
of  bole  without  branch  or  knot.  In  the  wood 
where  these  particular  trees  are  growing  there 
are  nundjers  of  others,  and  the  same  ditt'erence 
amongst  the  three  kinds  is  perceptible  in  every 
part.  We  then  went  to  the  higher  parts  of  the 
estate — to  the  moors,  in  fact,  hundreds  of  feet 
above  sea-level — where  there  are  many  acres  of 
mixed  plantations  which  were  formed  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  chief  elements  of  the  mixture 
are  Scotch  and  Corsican  Pine?,  Larch,  and  de- 
ciduous trees,  such  as  Beech  and  S3-camore, 
the  foliage  of  the  latter  being  often  lashed 
into  shreds  on  this  bleak  spot.  Of  these  only 
the  Scotch  and  the  Corsican  Pines  can  be 
said  to  be  really  flourishing,  and  it  did  not 
need  a  trained  eye  to  see  which  was  the  best  of 
these  two.  One  could  single  out  the  Corsicans 
at  a  distance,  so  much  taller,  bushier,  and 
healthier  they  seemed  than  the  Scotch,  and  com- 
ing closer  to  them  one  could  see  how  much 
stouter  and  longer  were  the  yearly  growths,  some 
being  as  much  as  18  inches.  Of  course,  they  had 
a  ditt'erent  aspect  also,  on  account  of  twisted 
leaves  and  less  bluish-grey  hue.  The  Austrians 
in  this  part  were  bushy  enough,  too  much  so,  for 
their  dense  mass  of  branch  and  foliage  gives  such 
a  hold  to  the  wind,  that  they  are  often  blown  out 


of  the  ground,  as  the  soil  is  not  very  deep  and 
often  boggy.  ^Ye  saw  enough  on  this  hill  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  Corsican  Pine  is  better  able  to 
flourish  than  any  other  tree,  and  eventually 
clothe  the  hills  with  good  timber  ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  "  Yorkshrreman"  would  be  glad  to  show 
the  same  plantations  to  "Glendye,"  ".J.  F.,"  or 
anyone  else  interested  in  the  subject. 

"  Yorkshireman ''  seems  to  be  quite  aware  of 
the  defects  of  the  tree  which  our  writers  have 
pointed  out.  No  one  is  more  aware  than  he  that  it 
is  a  tree  not  to  be  handled  in  the  nursery  stage 
like  the  Scotch  Pine.  But  he  makes  allowance 
for  this,  and  his  nursery  stock  shows  that  he  is 
no  more  exempt  from  failure  than  other  people 
in  the  matter  of  dealing  with  the  juvenile 
Corsican.  He  can  show  you  breadths  of  irre- 
coverable seedlings  which  had  been  planted  just 
before  a  spell  of  bad  weather.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
capiicious  tree  to  deal  with  when  young,  but 
this  must  be  allowed  for.  The  broad  question  is  : 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  best  Pine  to  plant  exten- 
sively with  a  view  to  ultimate  profit  from  its 
timber?  Somebody  must  try  experiments,  or 
where  should  we  be '.  What  if  the  Duke  of 
Athole  had  not  in  the  last  century  boldly 
planted  the  Larch  when  first  introduced  before 
anyone  knew  aljout  its  behaviour  in  this  country  / 
It  was  then  presumably  a  tender  tree,  and  is  so 
now  when  in  a  young  state ;  and,  moreover,  we 
had  the  native  Pine  whose  timber  was  then  thought 
to  be  scarcely  sui  passable.  What  would  have 
happened  had  every  planter  waited  till  the  Duke  of 
Athole's  trees  were  big  enough  for  .ship  timber  .' 
The  Corsican  Pine  is  almost  a  parallel  case.  We 
have  in  it  a  tree  which  we  know  yields  timber  of 
excellent  quality.  It  is  of  quick  growth,  even 
under  adverse  circumstances,  and  will  presumably 
yield  a  quicker  return  than  the  Scotch  Pine.  At 
a  time  when  many  think  that  the  Larch  is 
deteriorating  we  should  be  only  too  pleased  to 
avail  ourselves  of  a  substitute.  In  conclusion, 
we  are  ijuite  .satisfied  that  "  Yorkshireman  "  has 
not  over-estimated  the  value  of  the  Corsican 
Pine,  that  he  has  described  his  plantations 
correctly,  and  that  he  has  no  motive  for  advanc- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Pine  other  than  a  keen 
desire  to  further  the  interests  of  British  forestry. 


THE  PROPOSED  FORESTRY  SCHOOL. 
"Yorkshikeman"  (p.  Ill)  quotes  the Slaudanl  on 
the  school  of  forestry  question,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing what  is  said  on  the  other  side,  the  conclusion 
seems  pretty  general  that  the  prospect  of  having 
such  an  establishment  is  rather  a  remote  one. 
What,  however,  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  forest  schools  lying  already  at 
hand.  Take  an}'  10  square  miles  of  average  Eng- 
lish countryside  and  turn  it  for  the  nonce  into  a 
field  of  investigation,  and  I  am  sure  the  student 
will  find  quite  enough  to  interest  and  instruct  him 
without  any  specially  prepared  site.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  advantage  is  all  the  other  way,  and  that 
a  stretch  of  timbered  country  taken  as  it  comes  is 
a  better  ground  for  study  than  a  place  cut-and- 
dried  for  the  purpose.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  dis- 
pute the  utility  of  having  sites  for  observations 
for  special  purposes,  but,  looking  at  the  matter  on 
its  broadest  footing,  I  certainly  think  there  is  too 
much  made  of  having  forests  manufactured  for 
purposes  of  instruction.  A  week  or  two  ago  I 
mooted  the  rjuestion  of  more  closely  studying  the 
relations  of  trees  and  soils.  This  I  conceive  to 
be  an  important  point  in  forestry,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  tiling  which  could  as  well  be  studied  by 
taking  a  few  miles  of  country  wherever  the  learner 
happened  to  be  as  it  could  be  at  specially  ap- 
pointed stations.  There  is  nothing  special  in  the 
way  in  which  the  district  from  which  I  write  is 
timbered,  j-et  by  taking  a  field  of,  say,  10  square 
miles  from  any  suitable  point,  the  young  forester 
would  get  a  \ariety  of  soils,  aspects,  elevations, 
and  species  of  trees.     As  an  outline  of  the  course 


he  could  take  with  regard  to  trees  and  soils,  I 
have  mentioned  that  within  the  distance  referred 
to  we  have  chalk  downs,  slopes,  and  levels  of  green- 
sand,  the  coral  rag  formation,  and  then  the  Ox- 
ford clay.  There  are,  of  course,  others  beside 
these  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  these  will  serve 
to  illustrate.  To  take  the  case  of  the  Elm  ;  upon 
the  chalk  it  grows  as  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  soils 
I  have  spoken  of,  but  to  nothing  like  perfection. 
The  soil,  taken  in  connection  with  the  elevated 
situation  it  occupies,  does  not  seem  suited  to  it. 
Immediately  below  this,  however,  both  on  the  slope 
antl  on  the  level  where  the  greensand  commences, 
the  Elm  assumes  quite  another  character  in  habit 
of  growth,  size,  and  quality.  In  fact,  the  best 
Elm  I  am  acquainted  with  grows  on  this  soil. 
Coming  to  the  coral  rag,  we  get  Elm  of  fair  dimen- 
sions and  cjuality,  but  without  the  especial  excel- 
lence of  the  last-named.  On  the  clay  it  seems 
comparatively  stunted  in  its  growth  and  of  indif- 
ferent quality.  With  the  Oak  the  conditions  are 
in  many  respects  the  reverse,  as  on  the  clay,  al- 
though the  process  of  production  is  a  slow  one, 
timber  of  the  best  quality  is  generally  to  be  found. 
As  a  rule,  the  trees  are  not  left  to  grow  \"ery  large, 
and  when  trade  is  brisk  the  fellings  are  soon 
bought  up.  Where  the  best  Elm  grows,  the  Oak, 
though  it  often  reaches  a  large  size,  cannot  bo 
depended  upon  for  quality.  In  some  cases  the 
trees  turn  out  sound  enough;  in  others  they  are 
practically  of  little  use.  Even  full  information  on 
these  points  will  not  be  an  absolute  safeguard  to 
the  jilanter,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  im- 
portant subject  for  careful  study,  and  it  is  one 
which,  as  has  been  said,  can  be  as  well  pursued  in 
any  place  wherever  the  student  may  happen  to 
be  as  upon  any  especially  arranged  ground.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  very  few  districts  of 
the  size  I  have  indicated  where  there  are  not 
young  plantations  and  woods  of  various  ages 
which  may  be  studied  in  connection  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  native  growth.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  fact  of  the  lands  and  woods  being  pri- 
vate property,  but,  from  my  own  experience,  there 
are  very  few  who  would  deny  access  to  them  at 
proper  times  for  the  purposes  of  study. 

I).  J.  Yeo. 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  WILLOWS. 

It  is  very  difticult  indeed,  out  of  282  varieties 
of  the  Salix  or  WiUow  family,  says  Mr.  Hutchison 
in  one  of  his  excellent  papers  communicated  to 
the  Highland  Society,  to  single  out  one  or  two 
of  the  most  suitable  and  advantageous  for  general 
planting  as  timber  trees  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
though  there  may  appear  282  varieties,  botani- 
cally  speaking,  these  may  be  reduced  to  a  very 
much  smaller  compass  when  they  are  treated  of 
collectively  as  similar  trees.  In  fact,  they  pre- 
sent frequently  so  few  features  of  distinctive 
merit  or  difference,  that  the  number  might  be 
very  safely  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  list  of 
distinctive  individual  trees  worth  growing  for 
their  timber  in  suitable  soils  and  situations 
throughout  Scotland.  Indeed,  after  a  careful 
analysis  of  all  the  species,  it  appears  that  the 
entire  list  of  Willows,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
claimants  for  popular  favour  as  timber  trees, 
may  be  simply  reduced  to  four  distinct  varieties, 
viz.,  Salix  alba  (the  White  or  Huntingdon 
Willow),  Salix  caprea  (Goat  Willow  or  Saugh 
tree),  Salix  Russelliana  (Bedford  Willow),  and 
Salix  fragilis  (,Red-wood  Willow).  Of  these 
varieties,  the  first  named,  viz.,  the  Huntingdon 
Willow  (Salix  alba),  is  proljably,  when  unpruned 
and  grown  naturally  in  fa^■ourable  circumstances, 
the  handsomest  and  finest  of  all  the  Willows  of 
really  tree  dimensions.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  most 
picturesque  and  beautiful  tree,  whether  it  be 
regarded  for  its  general  outline  and  habit,  or  for 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  whitish  appearance 
of  the  foliage,  which,  combined  with  its  general 
light  and  elegant  outline,  contribute  to  render 
this  one  of  the  most  favourite  trees  for  planting 
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in  such  situations  as  conduce  to  its  early  and 
full    development.      Such    situations    are   ri\-er 
banks  in  deep,  damp  alluvial  soil  in  flat  marshy 
ground,    and    upon    those     low-lying    swampy 
situations  so  well  known  and  common  in  Scot- 
land, where  few  planters  care  to  risk  a  general 
crop  of  timber  trees.     This  Willow,  which  we 
deem   worthy   of    far    more   universal    cultiva- 
tion   in   this    country  than   has   hitherto    been 
attempted,    has,    like    many   other    varieties   of 
its  tribe,  the  advantage    of   thiiving    very  well 
indeed  in  rather  poor  soils,  and  in  thin  sandy 
stretches  or  on  damp  sub-soils.     Certainly  most 
trees  will  thrive  better  in  deep  rich  loamy  soils, 
■with  rather  a  damp  sub-soil,  than  in  a  poor  thin 
one  ;    but  the  only  ptiint   of   importance   to  be 
observed  now-a-days  is,  that  the  soil  (whatever 
its  nature  may  be)  shall  be  well  drained  from 
stagnant  water,  and  trees  of  magnitude,  such  as 
the  White  Willow,  Grey  Poplar,  and  other  rapid- 
growing    timber    trees,    will   all   benefit   imme- 
diately.    Thus   in   cold   upland    situations    not 
only  may  the  Grey  Willow,  but  also  the  Bedford 
Willow  (Salix  Russelliaua)  be  grown  with  profit 
and  advantage.     In  any  situation  of  soil,  with 
damp  bottom,   the  progress  made   by  the  Grey 
Willow    is    truly    marvellous.     The    plants    so 
situated   soon   attain    considerable    height,    and 
rush  up  with  clean  straiglit  boles  when   pLanted 
closely,  and  yield  timber  of  no  small  value  in  a 
very  few  years.     It  has  been  observed  that  the 
annual  increase  in  the  timber  of  the  ( !rey  Poplar, 
in  trees  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  is  at  the  rate 
of  about  2  cubic  feet  in  certain  situations — cer- 
tainly  no   inconsiderable   rent  for   the    ground 
occupied  by  the  tree — and  this  measurement  has 
been  verified  in  more   than   one  place  both  in 
Scotland  and  England  ;  and,  in  some  soils,  trees 
planted  eighteen  years  ago  have  now  attained,  in 
strong   clayey  loam,  fully  25    feet    in    altitude, 
and  girth  about  7  feet  in  circumference  at  1  foot 
from  the  ground.     The  wood  of  the  Sali.x  alba 
is    used    for   a   variety  of   wright-work.     It    is 
peculiarly  light,  tough,  and  easily  wrought,  and 
is  adapted  for  a  great  number  of   country  pur- 
poses— such    as   cleading   of   carts  and   wagons, 
railway  brakes,   ]ilanking   and   joisting    boards, 
and  for  many  purposes  in  connection  with  mill- 
wright work  ;  tool  handles,  hoops,  copper-work, 
and  basket-making.     Indeed,  there   is   no    part 
of  this  tree,  from  its  thick  and  heavy  trunk  to 
its  yoimgest  twig,  but  is   adapted  to  some  use. 
The    bark   of    the    Grey    AVillow    abounds    in 
tannin,  but  does  not   appear  to    be    sufficiently 
appreciated,  and   is  worthy  of   more   notice   in 
this    country  for    the   purposes  of   the   tanner. 
In   this    respect   it   appears   to   be   much  more 
generally   used    on    the    Continent    of   Europe. 
The  facility  with  which  this  tree  is  propagated, 
and    rushes  up  into  shape  after  being   planted, 
is    another    recommendation    to    its    future   in- 
creased   introduction.     All  that    is   requisite   to 
commence    a   willowry   or   plantation    of     this 
tree  is  to  insert  into  the  soil  cuttings  made  from 
one  or  two   years'  wood  (about  2  feet   long)  to 
the   depth,  say,  of    10  inches  to  1  foot.     Stobs 
made  of  this  tree  of  greater  thickness,  say  even 
up  to  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  succeed 
very  well  in  damp  sub-soils,  and  many  hue  large 
trees  have  been  grown  from  them,  although,  upon 
the  whole,  and  in  a  variety  of  soils  and  situations, 
trees  grown  from  the  smaller  sizes  are  preferable. 
The   next   variety   of   Willow,   well   worthy  of 
culture  in  this  country,  is 

The  Goat  Willow  (Salix  caprea),  connnonly 
called  the  Saugh.  Although  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  acquire  a  great  height  and  large  dimen- 
sions, there  are,  nevertheless,  examples  through- 
out the  country  of  immense  size,  considering  the 
habits  of  the  tree.  It  thrives  in  any  soil  Oj- 
elevation,  Init   will  attain  its  highest  height  anj 


dimensions  in  a  dry,  rich,  deep,  loamy  soil,  with 
a  cool,  if  not  dampish  bottom.  The  wood  of  the 
Saugh  is  tough  and  elastic,  having  considerable 
lateral  as  well  as  longitudinal  adiiesion,  and  ad- 
mits of  a  very  fine  polish.  It  is  of  considerable 
value  for  jobbing  purposes  ;  but  the  White  Wil- 
low (Salix  alba),  in  point  of  utility  as  a  timber 
tree,  beats  this  variety  completely.  The  price 
which  the  Sali.x  caprea  will  realise  in  a  .sale  is 
about  the  same  (according  to  district)  as  that  of 
the  Larch  or  Birch  wood.  It  is  very  profitable 
as  an  undergrowth  in  many  plantations,  for  in 
favourable  seasons  it  will  yield  young  shoots  fully 
b  feet  in  one  year  ;  and  very  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  the  crate-maker  or  basket  manufac- 
turer. The  bark  yields  a  large  amount  of  tannin. 
Another'  member  of  the  Willow  family  worthy  of 
notice  is  the 

Salix  fraoilis,  or  Red-wood  AVillow,  a 
tree  regarding  whose  utility  there  is  considerable 
diti'erence  of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  its 
timber  has  been  condemned  by  some  arboiists 
as  useless  ;  and  they  liave  further  asserted  that 
the  finalities  usually  ascribed  to  it  are  due  to 
another  species,  with  which  they  say  it  is  con- 
founded, viz.,  Salix  Russelliana;  while,  upon  the 
other  hand,  its  suitability,  on  account  of  dur- 
ability, lightness,  and  toughness  for  many 
purposes,  wdiether  local  or  for  shipbuilding,  for 
wliicli  it  is  well  adapted,  renders  it  worthy  of 
more  notice  than  it  at  present  attracts  in  our 
plantations,  where  damp  soil,  with  deep  alluvial 
subsoil,  foster  its  rapid  growth.  Its  w-ood  is 
likewise  available  and  very  suitable  for  con- 
structive purposes,  for  houses,  water-wheels, 
planking,  iVc,  and,  indeed,  for  all  country  work 
where  a  really  good,  clean,  light,  tough,  elastic, 
and  useful  wood  is  required.  One  consideralile 
drawback  to  this  Willow  is  its  liability  to  become 
dead  in  the  top  shoots,  or  "stag-headed  ;"  and 
as  this  habit  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  this 
variety  is  in  much  less  repute  than  the  Salix 
Russelliana  or  Salix  alba  as  a  timber  tree  ol 
rapid  growth.  It  W'ill  thrive  best  upon  a  stiff, 
ilanip,  clayey  soil  with  cohl  subsoil.  The  wood 
is,  when  cut,  red  in  the  heart,  with  a  white 
margin,  and  upon  being  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  air  for  a  time,  the  whole  assumes  a  red- 
dish pink  hue  of  agreeable  appearance,  and  of  a 
consistency  easily  wrought,  and  of  a  very  useful 
texture  for  any  domestic  or  rui'al  purpose.  The 
other  species  of  Willow  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  worthy  of  extended  cultivation  in  this 
country  is 

The  Eu.ssell  or  Bedford  AVillow. — Resem- 
bling as  it  does  the  Salix  iiagilis,  already 
described,  it  is  rather  more  graceful  and  elegant 
in  its  foliage  and  contour;  and  indeed,  in  the 
case  of  large  and  well-grown  trees,  the  Salix 
Russelliana  exhibits  a  far  finer  outline  than  any 
other  of  the  congeners  of  this  family.  Its 
rapidity  of  growth  is  fuliy  equal  to  that  of  the 
Salix  alba,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Willow  tribe  already  described. 
Its  timber  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Salix 
alba.  While  light,  tough,  elastic,  and  unlikely 
to  crack  or  split,  its  timber  is  hiuhly  prized  in 
the  building  of  manufactories,  and  lor  flooring 
and  such  like  purjioses;  for  its  non-combustive 
properties,  couplet!  with  its  non-liability  to 
shrink  or  crack,  render  it  very  useful  in  the 
building  of  many  edifices  —such  as  mills,  manu- 
factories, granaries,  &c.  It  is  also,  like  its  other 
neighbours  of  the  AVillow  and  Saugh  tribes, 
greatly  used  for  cleading  cart  and  wagon  bot- 
toms, making  railway  brakes,  lining  coal  pits 
and  stone  or  lime  quarries,  and  for  almost  any 
1  impose  connected  with  rural  economy.  Tins 
AVillow  succeeds  best  in  a  deep  moist  soil  of 
medium  description,  but  is  decidedly  unsuited 


to  situations  where  water  is  stagnant  in  the  sub- 
soiL  It  will  also  thrive  and  ]iroduce  good  timber 
upon  cold  clayey  soil,  if  there  be  due  regard  fo 
drainage  of  the  till  beneath.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  Salix  Russelliana  is  very  decidedly  a  tree  to 
be  extensively  planted  in  conjunction  with  the 
Salix  alba  and  Salix  fragilis  upon  exposed 
uplands  for  timber  purposes,  and  in  such  situa- 
tions it  will  yield  a  quick  and  good  return  to  the 
planter.  It  .should  be  grown  in  masses,  for  in 
such  circumstances  it  is  far  more  profitable  than 
wdien  pUmted  as  a  single  specimen  or  hedgerow 
tree,  or  when  mixed  with  others  whose  too  rapid 
side-spreading  growth  may  interfere  with  its 
head  or  stem. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 


LniiNO.  the  present  montli,  wlien  but  tittle  special 
work  demands  the  attention  of  the  forester,  every 
effort  slioutd  be  made  to  pusfi  forward  the  general 
work  connected  with  the  encfosure,  drainage,  and 
cultivation  of  land  Intended  for  new  plantations. 
This  is  the  more  necessary  upon  heavy  clayey 
soils,  where  winter  work  proves  highly  injurious 
to  the  prosjjccts  of  a  successful  growtli  of  young 
trees.  Pitting  for  October  planting  should  be 
done  as  early  as  possible  in  August.  Ground  in- 
tended to  bo  planted  the  comins  season  may  now 
receive  attention  whenever  hands  can  be  spared, 
by  means  of  clearing,  fencing,  and  cutting  open 
ditclies  to  drain  wet  places,  and  laying  ott'  surface 
water  in  low  places.  Young  plantations  that  are 
becoming  too  tliick  and  crowded  should  be  thinned 
at  once  while  hands  generally  can  be  better  spared 
than  later  on  when  forest  work  is  more  varied  and 
plentiful.  Wherever  much  game  is  kept  in  the 
woodlands  the  work  sboufd  be  suspended  after 
the  middte  of  tlio  month  to  allow  the  game  to 
settle  down  quietly  when  driven  in  by  harvest 
operations,  and  if  the  rides  are  at  once  mown  and 
cleared,  tlie  woods  may  remain  undisturbed  until 
October.  In  point  of  convenience,  too,  where 
game  is  preserved,  any  covers  thinned  at  this 
.season  can  be  left  quiet  and  undisturbed  until 
cover  shooting  takes  place,  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly necessary  in  tlie  case  of  outlying  plan- 
tations adjoining  arable  lands,  for  as  soon  as 
harvest  commences  game  of  all  kinds  is  driven 
into  the  covers. 

Hedgerow  trees  should  be  pruned  where  neces- 
sary as  soon  as  the  corn  crops  are  cut  and  the 
removal  of  branches  becomes  possibte.  Too  much 
hedgerow  timber  of  low  growth  is  one  of  the 
greatest  impediments  to  high  and  profitable 
farming.  Young  hedges  should  be  kept  clean 
by  means  of  hoeing,  or,  by  what  is  still  better, 
liand- weeding  ;  older  hedges  may  be  kept  clean 
enough  by  cutting  the  weeds  off  with  a  hook  and 
spreading  the  litter  over  the  roots  of  tlie  hedges, 
unless  in  the  case  of  Docks  and  Thistles,  or  other 
bad  seeding  weeds,  which  should  be  exterminated 
by  rooting  out  and  burning.  See  that  water- 
courses, culverts,  and  pipe  drains  underneath  rides 
and  drives  are  well  cleared  out  and  put  in  proper 
order  for  carrying  oft'  a  sudden  flood  of  water. 
Clean  and  scour  out  open  ditches  and  trendies 
and  cut  new  ones,  where  Rashes  and  other  aquatic 
weeds  abound. 


Unusual  tree  gfrowths. — Trees  of  .ill  kinds 
de\elop  abnormal  and  peculiar  growths,  but  tlie  Larcli 
does  not  often  produce  deformities — such  at  all  events, 
until  lateiy,  has  lieen  my  acquaintance  ot  tlie  tree. 
While  wandering  on  the  Oarrol  Hill,  Fasciae,  in  a 
wood  of  Larclies  I  was  attracted  to  a  Lartli  by  a 
somewhat  strange  swelling  on  its  bole  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground.  Protuljerances  are  not  unusual 
on  some  trues,  such  as  Alder,  Bircli,  Beech,  Elm,  &c,, 
but  upon  the  Firs  they  are  rarely  seen.  The  tumour 
on  tliis  particular  Larcli  is  11  in.  by  10  in.  by  0  in., 
so  that  it  is  quite  a  conspicuous  object,  and  may  be 
worth  preservation  one  day  when  the  tree  is  being 
felled.  TliL-re  are  numerous  snialf  ulcerous  swellings 
seated  on  the  large  burr  or  knot. — J.  F. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Wliich  does  mend  Nature ;  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — Sliai-espearc. 


Rose  Garden. 

ROSES  I>T  18S6. 

Thk  Jcjected  Rose-grower,  who  had  carefully 
laiiUiud,  released,  stieked,  and  peihaps  just  se- 
cured with  the  first  tie,  what  were  to  have  pro- 
vided him  ill  the  summer  of  18SG  with  lovely 
maiden  bkoms,  might,  any  time  the  first  week  in 
May,  have  exclaimed  with  Whittier, 

( >f  all  8  ul  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

Tlie  saddest  are  thes?,  ''It  might  have  been  ! "' 

All  had  been  going  on  well.  After  a  winter  of 
rest,  a  strong,  sturdy  growth  wa?  deliberately 
proceeding,  and  atl'ording  every  prospect  of  a 
t,dorious  harvest,  when  .suddenly  Stage-mamiger 
Eastwind  whi.-tles,  the  sunny  scene  changes  to 
winter  with  a  rapidity  th:it  would  do  credit  to  a 
modern  pantomime  ;  only,  the  transformation  is 
the  wrong  way,  from  the  "  Scone  of  rustic  happi- 
ness" to  "The  maiden  in  distress."  In  fact,  the 
thermometer  having  dropped  down  to  some  I'l" 
or  1.")°  below  the  freezing  [loint,  all  the  tender 
growing  maidens  were  converted  into  cut-backs 
in  the  most  relentless  way.  Kot  that  the  cut- 
backs got  off  much  better  ;  indeed,  on  the  1st  of 
Miy  they  looked  almost  the  worst  of  the  lot  ; 
but  then  they  had  so  much  more  material  to  go 
Ij-iek  upon  than  the  newly-budded  plant.*,  that 
though  they  also  had  to  do  all  their  work  over 
again,  they  recovered  in  time  to  throw  up  good 
flowers  from  behind  the  injured  prjint.s.  Just  a 
few  gardens  that  escaped  the  ordeal  have  shown 
what  a  season  "it  might  have  Veen,"  and  pro- 
1)  ibly  finer  llowers  have  not  been  seen  than  Mr. 
H-iywood's  thirty-six  at  Reigate  and  Mr.  Peni- 
barton's  thirty-six  at  B.iih  ;  but  otherwise  the 
evidence  of  the  visitation  has  been  general.  Of 
course,  the  displays  most  injuricnisly  affected 
have  been  those  of  the  trade-growers,  who  rely 
cliietly  on  maidens  for  their  exhibition  blooms  ; 
and,  as  a  conseijuence,  the  Ro.se  shows  of  1886 
c.innot  be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  otherwise 
than  below  the  average  in  point  of  quality. 
However,  if  the  shows  have  been  less  gorgeous 
than  usual,  the  gardens  have  been  more  than 
usually  interesting.  In  the  first  place,  the  cheek- 
ing of  the  growth  of  the  plun's  by  the  la'e  frost 
has  greatly  prolonged  the  flowering  season.  Many 
varieties  which  in  the  south  of  England  are 
normally  over  within  the  first  ten  days  of  July 
are  only  now  in  perfection,  so  that  the  usual  gap 
between  the  first  and  second  flowering  seems 
likel}'  this  year  to  be  bridged  over.  Again  op- 
portunity has  been  afforded  for  noting  the  varie- 
ties that  are  most  capable  of  resisting  or  recover- 
ing from  such  unseasonable  attacks,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Tea-scented  varieties  stand  out  to 
conspicuous  advantage.  Not  as  resisting,  it  is 
true  ;  they  all  "sat  down"  with  a  meekness  of  sub- 
mission, whicli,  if  not  gratifying,  was  at  least 
prompt  and  unanimous.  But  as  soon  as  the  cold 
wave  that  made  them  "duck"  was  passed,  they 
got  up  again  and  succeeded  in  looking  as  if 
nothing  had  liappened  far  better  and  sooner  than 
the  more  unyielding  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  that 
tried  to  stand  up  through  it.  The  latter  affected 
to  go  on  growing  as  if  tliere  was  nothing  the 
matter,  but  the  few  that  did  succeed  in  ])roducing 
some  dreadful  deformity  of  a  flower  only  proved 
the  hopelessness  of  the  case,  and  they  had  to 
begin  again  from  the  bottom  after  having  wasted 


the  time  in  trying  to  pose  as  hardy  plants.  Even 
the  summer  Roses  and  some  of  the  species  were 
cut  off,  so  that  another  peculiarity  of  the  season 
was,  that  all  the  Roses — singles.  Damasks,  Gal- 
licas,  Mosses,  Ayrshires,  Teas,  and  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals—  were  seen  flowering  simultaneously. 
Some  of  the  more  tender  summer-flowering  sorts 
never  succeeded  in  producing  any  bloom  at  all, 
while  the  blossoms  of  others,  though  numerous, 
were  nearly  all  imperfect.  Of  the  former.  For- 
tune's Yellow,  which  was  giving  splendiil  promise 
of  a  coming  "tliower  of  tawny  gold,"  was  a  case 
in  point,  every  flowering  shoot  being  injured  be- 
yond recovery  ;  and  nearly  all  the  other  summer 
Roses,  except  the  Provence  and  Mosses,  were  in 
the  latter  condition,  flower  after  flower  expamiing, 
each  more  deformed  than  the  last,  being  either 
(juarfered,  or  green-eyed,  or  in  many  cases  having 
a  second  flower-bud  growing  up  through  the 
centre  of  the  half-e.xpanded  Idossom. 

Among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  the  first  to  re- 
cover and  get  into  flower  was  the  popular  and 
thoroughly  dependable  A.  K.  Williams,  a  little 
under-sized,  perhaps,  but  bright  and  otherwise 
quite  in  character.  The  way  in  which  this  beau- 
tiful variety  has  come  through  the  recent  winter 
and  spring,  and  afforded  first-rate  blooms  through- 
out the  season,  ought  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
its  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  best  all-round 
Hybrid  Perpetual  —  especially  when  grown  on 
ilwarf  Brier  stocks.  It  is  generally  the  first  to 
open  and  the  last  to  succumb  to  October  fogs 
Its  upright  habit  makes  it  exceedingly  gay  in  the 
garden,  and  its  flowers  being  nearly  always  per- 
fect in  form  whatever  their  size,  it  is  equally 
available  for  exhibition  and  general  cut-flower 
work. 

The  next  variety  to  make  a  display  was  Charles 
Lefebvre,  on  cut-backs — the  maiden  plants  never 
recovered  at  all ;  and  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet 
was  a  good  third,  producing  myriads  of  flowers 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  verdict,  but  her  usual 
perfect  finish  was  terribly  wanting. 

The  garden  was  now  gay  enough  with  bloom 
on  the  cut-back  plants  of  every  kind,  though 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  flowers  would  not  bear 
critical  inspection  ;  but  the  maidens  remained 
ominoudy  green,  and,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  greenfly  and  mildew,  (")range  fungus, 
or  red  rust,  made  its  appearance  on  the  va- 
rieties that  were  budded  on  the  Manetti.  It  is 
worthy  of  especial  note  that  the  plants  on  Brier 
cuttings  or  seedlings  were,  and  have  continued 
almost  entirely,  free  from  this  unsightly  fungus  ; 
while  those  on  the  Manetti  in  their  neighbourhood 
have  hardly  in  a  single  case  escaped. 

In  fact,  evidence  is  gradually  accumulating 
from  all  sides  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
dwarf  Brier  (cutting  or  seedling)  is  the  stock 
upon  which  all  Roses  ought  to  be  worked.  Of 
course,  as  Manetti  stocks  can  be  so  easily  made 
and  budded,  and  so  Ciuickly  form  big  saleable 
plants,  they  will  die  hard,  for  there  is  no  denv- 
ing  the  Manetti  the  merit  of  convenience,  but 
that  is  about  its  only  virtue.  Plants  worked  on 
dwaif  Briers  give  more  perfect  maiden  blooms 
than  those  on  Manetti,  and,  not  beginning  to  grow 
so  early,  are  less  liable  to  injury  from  spring 
frosts  ;"  they  are  hardier,  since,  owing  to  the 
freater  hardness  and  vigour  of  the  Brier  roots,^ 
diey  are  better  able  to  withstand  extremes  of 
drought  and  cold ;  they  are  longer  lived ;  and 
while  numerous  varieties,  including  all  the  Tea- 
scented  and  Noisettes,  require  Brier,  and  will  iiot 
succeed  out  of  doors  upon  Manetti,  no  varieties 
are  ever  mentioned  as  succeeding  upon  Manetti 
which  will  not  do  eiiually  well,  or  better,  upon 
dwarf  Brier. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
plants  worked  on  Manetti  has  been  the  cause  of 


Roses  being  so  often  grown  merely  for  cut  flowers, 
insteadof  being  boldly  treated  as  decorative  garden 
plants.  To  be  effective  in  this  way  they  should 
lie  massed  in  considerable  groups  of  one  variety, 
rather  than  indiscriminately  mixed  in  ones  and 
twos.  A  bed  of  a  hundred  dwarf  trees  makes  a 
far  more  brilliant  display  when  planted,  .say,  in 
five  vaiieties  of  distinct  colours  than  if  all,  or 
most,  of  the  plants  are  of  dift'erent  sorts.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  select  varieties  of  decided 
colour  and  sturdy  habit  that  hold  their  blooms 
erect,  and  that  are  free  and  perpetual  flowering. 
By  way  of  an  example,  a  bed  to  hold  a  hundred 
plants  might  lie  arranged  in  five  irregular  grou])3 
of  twentv  each  of  the  following  varieties  :  A.  K. 
"Williams,  Hon.  Edith  Gifl'ord  (a  valuable  ereet- 
L;rowing  wdiite  Tea  of  great  freedom  of  bloom), 
Marquile  de  Castellane',  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and 
( 'harles  Lefebvre.  If  a  mass  of  bloom  is  con- 
sidered preferable  to  more  brilliant  individual 
flowers,  Noble's  Queen  of  the  Bedders  is  an 
admirable  variety  to  grow.  It  will  thrive  in  most 
soils,  and  is  a  free  and  continuous  bloomer,  throw- 
ing up  a  succession  of  large  trusses  (jf  flowers 
of  Charles  Lefebvre  colour,  though  wanting  indi- 
vidually in  refinement.  Another  beautiful  light 
varietvfor  similar  purposes,  and  not  liable  to  the 
last  objection,  is  Nabonnand's  seedling  from  La 
France— <  'innes  la  Coquette.  La  France  itself  is  a 
little  too  much  inclined  to  be  pendulous  to  be 
quite  effective  in  the  garden,  and  is  also  easily 
spoiled  by  wet  ;  whereas  Cannes  la  Coquette  has 
a  stifi'  upright  habit,  and  owing  to  its  thicker, 
more  substantial  petal,  is  not  reidily  disfigured 
Ijy  rough  weather,  and  its  colour  is  almost  exactly 
that  of  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  For  a  Tea-scented 
variety  to  associate  with  the  two  foregoing, 
nothing  prettier  could  be  found  than  Madame 
Joseph"  Schwartz,  whose  great  trusses  of  lovely 
white  shell-pet  tiled  flowers,  just  washed  with  the 
tenderest  rose,  are  held  boldly  up  to  the  admiring 
c,'aze  of  every  pa.sser-by.  This  habit  of  holding 
its  flowers  erect  is  essential  to  the  permanent 
popularity  of  any  Rose  as  a  garden  plant.  Many 
a  good  variety,  such  as  Leopold  Hausburg  and 
Madame  Emma  Hall,  have  gone  out  of  general 
cultivation  because  they  produce  no  effect, 
through  hanging  their  heads.  Pendulous  flowers 
are,  of  course,  admissible  iu  climbers  where  one 
may  stand  under  the  v,-all  anl  look  up  into  the 
inverted  goblets  ;  but  varieties  of  the  normal 
habit  of  growth  available  for  making  beds  or 
bushes  that  are  not  able  to  hold  up  their  heads 
on  the  plant,  nor  even  when  cut  without  the  help 
of  a  wire,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

It  would  seem  desirable  that  raisers  should 
pay  a  good  deal  more  attention  to  the  other 
points  in  a  Rose's  character  insteail  of  basing 
their  estimate  of  a  new  variety  solely  upon  the 
merit  of  its  flowers.  The  flower  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  i>art  of  a  Rose,  and  new 
colours  and  more  perfect  forms  are  of  the  highest 
importance;  but  gain  in  this  direction  may  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  if  the  plant  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  displayed  definitely  refuses  to 
grow,  or  carries  its  blooms  in  such  hang-dog 
fashion  as" to  be  complexly  unomamental  in  the 
warden.  There  is  another  Hybrid  Perpetual  sent 
out  last  year  following  in  the  lice  of  Claude 
Levet,  Louis  Dore,  and  such  like  ;  it  may  be  dis- 
tinct perhap.?,  but  as  the  tallest  plant  in  the  row 
of  maidens  is  about  t)  inches  high,  it  is  certainly 
worthless,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  raisers  of  such  varieties  wi>uld  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  they  could  bring  themselves  to  re- 
frain from  sending  them  into  commerce. 

Perhaps  this  flooding  of  the  market  with 
worthless  or  consumptive  hybrids  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  raiser  with  the  objects   of  the   subsequent 
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grower ;  and  in  that  case  the  best  plan  would  be 
for  amateurs  to  raise  seedlings  themselves,  and 
endeavour  to  And  out  by  soma  consistent  plan 
and  method  of  proceeding  how  far  it  is  ]iossible 
to  attain  a  definite  end.  That  looking  for  one 
thing  will  result  in  the  finding  of  sonielhing  else 
is  perhaps  truer  of  raising  .seedlings  than  of  many 
other  undertakings,  and  no  doubt  the  attempt  to 
raise  a  race  of  Roses  cajuble  of  ie.=isting  the  in- 
sidious attacks  of  mildew  would  incidentally 
result  in  the  production  of  some  distinct  variety 
which,  if  not  mildew-proof,  might  otherwise  be  a 
great  acquisition.  If  the  avowed  object  be  to 
raise  seedlings  that  shall  be  e.vemjit  from  mildew, 
the  employiuent  of  any  of  the  summer  Roses,  or 
any  of  their  near  relatives,  as  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  should  be  studiously  avoided,  for  the 
way  in  which  the  pest  overwhelms  the  latter,  and 
even  to  a  greater  e.xtent  the  Gallicas,  is  hopeless, 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  North  American 
species,  as  Rosa  lucida,  Rosa  rubifolia,  &c.,  seem 
always  free  from  any  disfigurement  of  foliage, 
and  are  of  excellent  constitution.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  see  that  the  classes  framed  at  tlie  National 
Hose  Society's  exhiljition,  ami  .since  at  Manches- 
ter and  elsewhere,  are  helping  to  bring  forward 
some  unduly  neglected  favourites,  including  a 
good  many  ot  the  single  Rose.s,  such  as  macran- 
tha,  the  Austiian  Brier.o,  rubifolia,  &c.  ;  and  now 
that  the  latter  are  beginning  to  obtain  some 
sliare  of  recognition  in  our  gardens,  there  will  be 
a  better  chance  of  getting  their  good  constitu- 
tional qualities  combined  with  the  .substantial 
advantages  of  existing  double  Roses  for  the  piro- 
duction  of  the  "coming  race"  of  Roses,  which, 
rising  superior  to  the  chnmic  diseases  of  an  effete 
iild-world  population,  shall  keej)  all  gardens  gay 
throughout  tlie  summer  with  blooms  of  every 
C(jnceivable  shade  ol  colour  in  which  blue  is  an 
unknown  (juantity.  T.  W.  G. 


Orchids. 


HARDY  ORCHIDS. 

Sevhx  years  ago,  in  a  quiet,  semi-shady  corner  of 
a  little  Welsh  garden,  aspect  southern,  a  small 
bed  was  specially  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
hardy  Orchids,  and  the  following  report  of  both 
successes  and  failures  with  these  pretty  and  in- 
teresting, but  now,  I  am  forced  to  add,  rather 
capricious,  subjects  will,  I  know,  prove  of  interest 
to  more  than  one  reader  of  The  (iARDE.v. 

The  bed,  a  rectangle  of  fully  SO  square  feet  of 
surface,  was  formed  by  removing  nearly  2  feet  in 
depth  of  the  soil,  jilacing  a  couple  of  inches  of 
rough  Anglesey  gravel  in  the  bottom,  and  levelling 
up  with  a  half  of  pure  and  good  woodland  leaf- 
mould,  a  quarter  of  rough  hog  removed  from  a 
deep  railway  cutting,  and  a  quarter  of  the  ori- 
ginally taken  out  soil.  Heights  and  lioUows  were 
ne.xt  formed  in  the  bed,  for  well  I  knew  that  the 
Marsh  Orchis  could  never  succeed  on  a  dry  hillock 
jusi  as  well  as  I  knew  that  the  Bee  Ophrys  was 
never  intended  for  inhabiting  a  swamp.  To  re- 
move the  monotony  of  bare  soil,  a  few  limestone 
blocks,  or  stones,  I  should  rather  say,  for  blocks 
are  not  readily  ottained  just  when  one  wants 
thorn,  were  inserted  in  half-natural,  half-suitable 
positions,  and  against  the  sides  of  these  such 
Icinds  as  require  calcareous  situations  were 
planted  with  a  great  amount  of  success.  The  bed 
being  thus  formed,  all  the  Orchids  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  were  transferred  to  it  in  a 
most  careful  manner,  generally  by  the  half-dozen, 
the  strongest  and  best-marked  flowers  being  always 
chosen.  From  time  to  time  during  the  space  of 
two  years,  whether  by  purchase  or  exchange,  I 
succeeded  in  collecting  together  all  our  native 
species,  with,  perhaps,  three  exceptions,  these 
being  planted  in  soils  and  positions  akin,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  those  in  which  they  were  found  in  a 
sta*e  of  nature.  Foreign  species  were  more 
reality  obi ained  -  Messrs.    \Vare,    Dammann    and 


Co.,  and  Ant.  Roozen  offering  very  tempting  lists, 
and  a  couple  of  dozens  ot  the  reputed  hardy  and 
easily  managed  of  these  were  likewise  purchased  and 
planted  according  to  catalogue  directions,  until  in 
all  there  were  nearly  100  distinct  kinds  in  the  bed, 
the  surface  of  which  was  carpeted  with  such  low- 
growing  subjects  as  Campanula  hederacea,  Ana- 
gallis  tenella,  Arenarias,  and  Saxifrages,  this  for 
the  double  purpose  of  imparting  an  ornamental 
appearance  and  keeping  the  soil  cool  and  moist  by 
preventing  excessive  evaporation. 

Of  all  these  a  few  have  done  remarkably  well 
and  inorea.sed  both  in  size  and  number  ;  a  lai'.;er 
proportion  have  done  but  middling,  while  more 
than  one-fourth  have  entirely  disappeared,  a  good 
deal  owing,  no  doubt,  to  my  inability  to  procure 
strong  uninjured  .specimens,  at  least  more  so  than 
from  any  dithculty  as  regards  their  culture  in  our 
English  soil  and  clime.  Of  those  that  have  suc- 
ceeded well  and  become  established  we  will  now 
in  turn  say  a  few  words,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  they  are  not  treated  of  or  ranked 
according  to  merit,  but  rather  in  an  indiscriminate 
manner. 

Amongst  the  various  species  of  Orchids,  0. 
foliosa  has  done  remarkably  well  jilanted  in  the 
dampest  ground,  and  with  no  attention  save  an 
annual  top-dressing  of  rich  vegetable  refuse.  Spikes 
nearly  3  feet  Ion.',  and  bearing  from  (JO  to  80 
flowers  each,  are  not  exceptional ;  indeed  at  a  short 
distance  away  the  plants  look  like  great,  wel'- 
grown  Foxgloves,  the  colour  of  the  flowers — a  pinky- 
purple — feigning  that  of  the  Digitalis  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  Division  of  the  roots  and  fresh 
planting  should  take  place  every  third  year,  for  as 
these  increase  rapidly  and  are  ot  a  large  size,  star- 
vation, arising  from  poverty  of  the  soil,  is  sure  to 
come  about,  the  results  of  which  are  but  too  well 
known  to  every  cultivator,  in  small,  dwindling, 
ill-liowered  specimen.s.  It  needs  plenty  ot  water 
during  the  growing  season  so  that  the  big,  glossy 
green  leaves  may  become  fully  developed,  after 
which  the  flower  will  take  care  of  itself.  Our 
native  0.  pyramidalis  is,  in  truth,  a  lovely  plant, 
and  of  the  easiest  management,  and  might  just 
now  well  grace  any  border  with  its  pyramidal 
spikes  of  sweetly  scented  rosy  flowers.  Here  it 
runs  wild  in  a  red  calcareous-infected  loam,  and 
where  the  ground  is  thickly  matted  with  the 
mountain  Cudweed  (Antennaria  dioica).  Of  the 
brown  Man  Orchis  (0.  fusca),  let  everyone  who 
has  the  chance  procure  a  couple  or  three  speci- 
mens and  plant  them  in  chalky  loam,  in  sunshine 
or  shade,  and  in  a  dampish  situation,  and  during 
the  spring  months,  about  May,  "  they  will  charm 
the  eye  and  gladden  the  heart"  on  more  than  one 
occasion  with  their  quaintly  conspicuously  hooded 
flowers.  About  our  two  commonest  species,  O. 
mascula  and  O.  maculata,  I  need  hardly  say  a 
word,  for  every  one  knows  their  value  in  alpine 
gardening — at  least  if  they  do  not  they  ought  to  do 
— but  leraember  to  plant  in  good-sized  irre.ular- 
shaped  masses  of  a  dozen  or  more  in  each,  for  not 
till  then  is  their  true  worth  as  garden  plants  found 
out  and  appreciated. 

The  fragrant  Orchis,  0.  conopsea,  is  a  choice  and 
desirable  plant,  its  pretty  mauve  flowers  and  deli- 
cious fragrance  being  special  recommendations  for 
its  extended  culture.  To  get  it  established  re- 
quires neither  much  care  nor  circumspeclion.  A 
white-flowered  variety  of  this  Orchid  was  .sent  to  me 
from  Ireland  some  time  ago,  and  it  is  doing  well. 
0.  Morio  is  rather  insignificant,  but  rich  in  colour, 
and  not  at  all  difficult  to  cultivate ;  while  0.  laxi- 
flora,  from  Guernsey,  increases  at  the  rate  of  one, 
and  sometimes  two,  new  plants  in  the  year.  This 
latter  is  an  ornamental  species  when  well  grown, 
the  individual  flowers,  though  rather  loosely  ar- 
ranged, being  bright  and  lasting. 

By  far  the  finest  and  most  easily  managed  ot 
the  Continental  species  is  0.  undulatifolia,  a 
charming  plant,  with  variously-coloured,  curiously- 
shaped,  usually  pink-spotted  flowers,  and  large 
glaucous,  wavy  leaves.  It  has  become  quite  esta- 
blished in  various  positions,  and  increases  from 
year  to  year,  the  soil  used  beinji  ordinary  loam, 
'A'ith  which  a  small  quantity  of  old  lime  rubbish  is 


incorporated.  There  is  a  spotted-leaved  variety 
which  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  normal 
plant,  the  flowers  being  more  numerous,  of  larger 
size,  and  bri\;hter  in  colour.  O.  sambucina,  the 
Elder-scented,  and  0.  Cupani  have  done  mid. 
dling,  but  if  I  could  only  lift  the  tubers  in  their 
native  wilds  myself,  I  feel  confident  they  would 
do  much  better.  All  the  Helleborines  (Epipactis) 
grow  like  weeds  when  established,  and  several  are 
highly  ornamental.  Our  three  native  members  of 
this  family  — E.  latifolia,  with  its  variously  co- 
loured flowers,  E.  palustris,  with  its  pretty  racemo 
of  pinky  white  blooms  and  canspicuou,sly  crenated 
lip,  and  E.  ovalis,  that  dwarf,  purple-flowered, 
limestone-loving  plant  — all  bloom  freely  year 
after  year;  while  one  out  of  two  of  the  nearly 
allied  C'ephalantheras  is  likewise  quite  at  home 
in  a  shady  corner,  where  it  is  almost  stifled  with 
Saxifrages  and  Campanulas.  The  Musk  Hermi- 
nium  (H.  Monorchis)  is  a  sweet  little  plant, 
whose  scant  wants— an  elevated  site  and  roush 
chalky  loam  — are  readily  enough  complied  wiih. 
As  the  tubers  of  this  plant  are  formed  at  the  ends 
cf  stout  roots,  and  consecpiently  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  original  stem,  unusual  care  in 
transplanting  must  be  attended  to.  On  the  .sloping 
side  of  a  limestone  block  the  rare  highland  Orchid, 
(ioodyera  repens,  blooms  freely;  while  not  a  toot 
from  it,  but  in  damper  soil,  Liparis  Loeseli,  an 
interesting,  though  not  very  ornamental,  plant, 
has  regularly  appeared  and  flowered  well  for  five 
years  past. 

Thanks  to  Mr,  Gumbleton,  I  can  now  boast  of 
possessing  healthy,  M-ell-fiowered  specimens  of 
that  rare  and  interesting  Irish  Orchid,  Spiranthes 
Romanzoviana,  a  plant  that  has  been  found  wild 
in  no  other  part  of  Europe,  its  nearest  stations 
being  some  ot  the  cold,  upland  bogs  ot  North 
America.  The  flowers  are  creamy  white,  Violet- 
scented,  and  arranged  spirally  in  three  rows. 

With  the  three  native  species  of  Ophrys  I  can- 
not say  that  I  have  been  very  successful,  although 
0.  apitera  has  certainly  flowered  for  several  years 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Occasionally,  however, 
it  disappears  for  a  season  or  two,  and  again 
reappears  full  of  life  and  vigour — a  )ieculiarity 
that  is  shared  in  by  one  or  two  other  native 
Orchids,  and  which  should  make  cultivators 
doubly  careful  about  giving  up  for  lost  what  in 
reality  increases  beneath  ground  to  bloom  above. 
The  genus  Cypripedium  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion as  garden  plants,  for  some  half  dozen  kinds 
are  perfectly  hardy,  of  the  freest  growth,  and 
quaintly  original  in  their  conspicuous  flowers. 
The  well  known  and  deservedly  popular  Mocassin 
flower  (C.  spectabile)  is  a  grand  plant  when  well 
flowered,  and  a5Sociates  nicely  with  such  peat- 
loving  favouiites  as  the  Trilliums,  Heaths,  and 
plants  of  a  like  temperament.  With  C.  parvi- 
florum,  the  small  yellow  Lady's  Slipper,  have  I, 
however,  been  most  successful,  not  only  as  regards 
rate  of  increase,  but  quantity  of  bloom  produced. 
A  specimen  of  it  wiih  two  eyes  and  good  un- 
injured roots  was  planted  in  pure,  coarse  leaf 
mould  and  sharp  river  sand  some  five  or  six  years 
ago,  and  this  season  it  produced  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  flowers,  and  had  fully  t«enty  stems.  By 
coarse  leaf  mould  is  meant  such  as  is  intermingled 
with  pieces  ot  half  decayed  wood  and  halt  decom- 
posed leaves,  tor  this  I  find,  or  rather  have  read, 
in  that  delightful  book,  "The  Orchids  of  New 
England,  "  is  the  most  natural  food  for  this  hand- 
some tribe  of  plants. 

C.  acaule  I  cannot  manage,  but  C.  pubescens 
appears  regularly  year  by  year,  and  is  an  interest- 
ing and  pretty  ji'.ant.  That  rare  and  pure 
flowered  species — I  refer  to  C.  candidum — like- 
wise does  well  and  increases  rapidly,  which,  soriy 
am  I  to  say  so,  is  not  the  case  with  C.  arietinura 
nor  C.  macranthum. 

I  wish  someone  would  send  me  good  roots  of 
either  or  both,  for  I  quite  believe  that  they  are 
manageable  enough;  but  the  stumpy,  emaciated 
s|)ecimens  which  one  gets  tor  3s.  lid.  were  never 
meant  for  succeeding,  but  rather  .sold,  as  the 
flowers  of  a  much-prized  Continental   Rose  were. 
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with  the  eye  removed,  so  that  propagation  was 
out  of  the  question. 

The  English  Lady's  Slipper,  C.  Calceolus,  puzzled 
me  long  enough,  but  now,  thanks  to  those  who 
kindly  sent  me  eyes,  roots  and  all,  it  is  a  treat  to 
see  it  established  in  at  least  three  positions,  in- 
creasing in  number  and  luxurianee,  and  blooming 
freely  for  these  two  years  past. 

Mr.  Wood's  sand  recipe  for  "picking  up"  muti- 
lated rooted  specimens  is  good,  but  give  plenty  of 
water,  as  Orchids,  above  all  things,  cannot  a'nde 
drought.  There  are  two  or  three  other  North 
American  Orchids,  a?  well  as  the  Cypripediums 
above  referred  to,  that  are  worthy  of  more  than 
a  passing  note,  and,  first,  let  me  refer  to  Orchis 
spectabilis,  for  it  is  a  bold,  easy-habited  plant  with 
an  amount  of  Yankee  folk  lore  attached  that  is 
almost  distressing,  and  with  a  fine  dense  spike  of 
pinky  flowers  and  a  remarkably  good  constitution. 
I'laiited  with  Cypripediums  from  the  same  country 
it  will  do  well,  but  try  it  in  dry  ground,  as  some- 
bodydid,and  you  will  bedisapjjointed  andthinkthe 
printed  directions  for  cultivating  the  plant  a  little 
bit  misleading.  Last  of  all,  a  Chinese  Orchid,  Bletia 
hyacinthina,  has  done  well  in  dampish  peaty  soil, 
where  it  i)roduces  its  grassy  foliage  and  spikes  of 
handsome  purplish  flowers  nearly  as  perfect  as 
the  generality  of  those  offered  for  sale  in  the 
market-place  at  Canton.  The  genus  Serapias 
has  been  neglected,  for  I  should  have  said  that 
three  species  at  least,  S.  Lingua,  S.  neglecta,  and 
S.  cordifera,  are  satisfactory,  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  only  such  species 
as  have  done  well  are  treated  of  above,  and  any 
p;rson  procuring  good  roots  of  these  and  giving 
them  a  fair  trial  will  certainly  be  far  from  dis 
appointed  with  the  r.^sutts. 

A.  D.  Webstick. 


AUGUST  FLOWERING  ORCHIDS. 

As  the  present  month  Is  considered  f<i  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dull  feison  a^  regards  Orthid  b'onm, 
every  ^hlnvy  Uinil  that  finwers  niitnr:dly  uinv  shotdd 
bo  grown  by  thr.se  who  ]i\n  to  see  their  liousea  lit  up 
with  bl.  I  mi,  and  who  like  to  cut  Orchid  flowers  all 
the  year  rojnd.  The'e  late-flowering  kinds  are 
generally  thought  to  b3  more  ditticult  to  manage 
than  tho?e  which  na*ur.illy  flower  in  early  summer, 
wlun  there  is  a  surfeit  ef  bloum  nf  .all  forts,  but  their 
v.ihie  qnite  compensates  for  .any  extra  troulile 
b  stcived  upon  them.  Appended  is  a  list  of  those 
kinds  which  come  into  bloom  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  perhaps  earlier,  and  these  als-)  are  supple- 
mented by  earlier  kind-s  .such,  for  instance,  as 
Odontoglossum  crispum  and  Pescatorei,  which  linger 
on  till  autumn.  The  li^t  is  not  exhaustive,  and  some 
( f  y  )ur  readers  may  be  able  to  add  to  ic  : — 


C.itHey.i  LeopokU 

Dowiani 

aurca 

Harrisonia) 

n.askelliana 

Eldoi-ado 

Schofieldiiiia 

cri.spa 
L.el  a  elegans  pvajsiata 

Tunicri 
^fia-mndesluxatunieburncum    Acineta  Huraboldti 
/Vijopel ilium  Gautieii  Galcmdra  Dovonian.i 

<):ic:diuin  Lanceauum  Duieti 

varicosum  Rngcr^i  Stanhopei  (viiiious  spccie-s) 

prretextum  Disa  grandiflora 

G. 


Oncidium  st-  lligcrum 

matr.nitlinni 

aurosum 

cuituni 
Miltonia  Regnoli 

spcctal)ilis 
Odontoglossiun  caudutum 

maculatuiD 
Epidendruni  vitclliniim 

nemor  le 


Montbretia  Pottsi. — .\  cnmplaiDt  was  made 
by  a  correspondent  abnut  this  time  last  year  that  he 
could  not  get  this  plant  to  flower,  at  which  I  expressed 
surpri.-e,  seeing  that  I  never  had  any  difficulty  with 
it  in  that  respect.  We  have  just  now  a  plant  in  a 
pot  mth  four  spikes  of  flowers  and  the  individual 
blossoms  .are  unusu.ally  large,  yet  this  has  been  ob- 
tained with  very  little  trouble.  According  to  custom, 
i.t  the  end  of  last  October  we  took  <  fl  a  .[uantity  of 
side  growths  from  a  plant  growing  in  a  mixed  border  : 
five  of  these  pieces  were  put  round  O-inch  pots  in 
ordinary  garden  sui!.  All  winter  and  up  to  the  end 
of  April  the  pots  stood  on  the  floor  of  a  cool  Peach 
house  and  were  watered  as  often  as  the  soil  got  dry. 
When  brought  out  of  doors  in   spring,  all  but  the 


plant  now  in  flower  were  planted  out ;  that  left  was 
put  into  a  7-inch  pot  and  left  in  the  frame  ground 
exposed  to  all  weathers ;  the  only  attention  which  it 
has  had  consisted  in  giving  it  plenty  of  water  when  it 
re  |uired  it.  That  this  treatment  has  suited  it  is  evi- 
dent by  the  strong  flower-spikes  and  large  healthy 
leaves  which  it  has  produced.  Our  other  plants  are 
later  in  coming  into  flower,  at  which  I  am  not  sur- 
pris'd,  as  they  suffered  from  want  of  root  moisture, 
we  having  had  no  time  to  attend  to  them  in  that 
respect. — J.  C.  C. 


Garden  in  the  House. 


ARRANGING  CUT  FLOWERS. 

The  art  of  arranging  cut  flowers  does  not  seem  to 
keep  pace  with  the  raijidly  growing  demand  for 
flowers  of  all  kinds.  In  the  majority  of  decora- 
tions, bouquets,  or  in  whatever  they  are  employed 
far  too  many  flowers  are  used,  quantity  seeming 
to  be  thought  to  make  up  for  lack  of  arrangement. 
Even  in  establishments  in  which  professional  de- 
corators are  kept,  I  have  fretjuently  been  surprised 
at  the  lack  of  originality  shown  as  regards  com- 
bination or  arrangement,  while  in  villa  residences 
and  even  cottages  one  often  finds  exquisite  taste 
displayed.  To  what  excellent  use  is  the  common 
Ivy  put  by  some,  who,  having  but  few  flowers, 
are  compelled  to  make  the  most  of  what  they 
have;  as.sociated  with  a  few  common  Ferns  in  hang- 
ing baskets,  it  lasts  for  months  in  ordinary  win- 
dows or  corridors.  .Such  sprays,  too,  are  useful  in 
winter  time  for  entwining  over  the  handles  of 
baskets  containing  cut  flowers.  Baskets,  too, 
filled  with  fresh  green  Moss  require  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  flowers  usually  considered  necessary  to 
fill  either  thtm  or  vases  satisfactorily.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  overcrowding  is  the  greatest 
of  all  evils  in  regard  to  cut-flower  arrangement,  and 
unless  one  has  a  firm  base,  such  as  sand  covered 
with  Moss,  the  flowers  press  too  closely  on 
each  other.  L'nless  every  flower  has  room  to 
stand  out  clear  of  its  neighbours,  the  arrangement 
cannot  possibly  be  perfect.  Small  vases,  dishes, 
or  baskets  look  most  striking  when  filled  with 
only  one  variety  of  flower.  Even  in  mixed  vases 
three  colours  are  more  ett'ective  than  when  more 
are  introduced.  The  free  use  of  foliage  is  one  of 
the  greatest  safeguards  against  overcrowding, 
and,  as  a  rule,  nothing  suits  a  flower  so  well  as 
its  own  foliage.  The  old  notion  of  garnishing 
everything  with  Maiden-hair  Fern  has  happily  to 
a  great  extent  gone  out  of  fashion.  It  is  very 
transient  and  soon  gives  a  worn-out  look  to  the 
flowers  which  it  is  intended  to  enhance.  Very 
large  vases  must  have  flowers  and  foliage  in  pro- 
portion. At  the  present  time  there  is  a  wealth 
of  such  material  in  gardens,  notably  (Jladioli, 
Lilies  of  the  l.incifoliura  type,  Hollyhocks,  and 
Dahli.-is.  These  look  well  in  large  vases  if  cut  to 
suit  them  .and  dropped  into  them  so  as  to  stand 
clear  of  each  other.  If  a  good  stiiT  branch  of 
Butcher's  Broom  be  first  inserted  each  stem  will 
then  remain  firm  where  placed,  and  for  draping 
the  edges  of  such  vases  long  trailing  sprays  of 
common  I'eriwinkle  are  ^ery  effective.  In  towns 
large  stems  of  the  common  Bulrush  are  in  great 
request  for  vases  ;  they  last  a  long  time  in  good 
condition,  a  consideration  by  no  means  to  be  over- 
looked. ■  J.  G.  H. 


Button-hole  Carnations. — I  should  like  to 
see  the  National  Carnation  Society  establishing  at 
its  annual  shows  a  class  for  button-hole  Carna- 
tions. No  doubt  it  will  be  said  that  all  Carnations 
are  suited  for  button-holes,  but  whilst  it  is  obvious 
that  flaked  and  bizarre  flowers  are  too  "bizarre" 
for  such  uses,  these  are  the  very  flowers  upon 
which  the  society  bestows  most  encouragement. 
I  prefer  to  class  as  button  hole  flowe  s  those  which 
do  not  produce  big  blooms,  >'.(.,  sorts  that  have 
flowers  not  large  enough  for  ordinary  exhibition 
purposes.  Specially  pleasing  for  button -hole 
flowers  are  selections  from  the  self,  and  even  some 
edged  flowers  found  in  the  French  strain.  Small, 
but  full,  flowers,  distinct  and  pleasing  in  colour, 


need  not  be  wanting  in  beauty  or  sweetness.  It 
adds  much  to  the  merit  of  these  kinds  that  they 
can  be  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  that  they  also 
seed  freely.  None  the  less,  many  of  them  give 
plenty  of  grass  for  pipings  or  layers  if  need  be. 
Still,  with  seed  plentiful  it  is  easier  to  save  some 
and  sow  annually.  Care  in  the  selection  may  pro- 
duce improvements  in  the  flowers,  but  size  of 
bloom  should  be  less  a  desideratum  than  securing 
good  form  and  substance  and  beautiful  shades  of 
colour.  This  strain  will  give  plenty  of  flowers  for 
the  million.  A  class  for  buttonhole  Carnations  or 
Picotees  in  bunches  of  six  blooms,  one  variety  in  a 
bunch,  would  afford  some  scope  for  opinion  as  to 
what  size  of  flower  and  hue  of  colour  were  best 
suited  for  the  object  in  view.^A.  D. 
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Lilium  anratnin.-  Some  thousands  of  this  lovely  Lily 
are  now  finely  in  flower  in  the  Hrooklane  Nursery,  Orms- 
kirk  ;  each  stem  bears  from  si.x  to  ten  flowers,  and  amongst 
them  are  many  of  the  crimsun-banded  variety.  All  of  them 
have  been  raised  from  seed,  and  are  growing  in  beds  in  the 
open  air,  where  they  improve  both  in  strength  and  flori- 
ferousness  every  season.  With  mc  imported  bulbs  de- 
teriorate after  one  or  two  seasons'  growth,  but  home-grown 
ones  improve. — J.   Hathaway,  LtUhniit  //.o'Sf,  Oi-mslcir/^: 

Primula  Parryi. — As  an  ornamental  plant,  I 
am  unable  to  make  this  Primula  a  success,  but  others 
may  have  done  better.  Two  years  ago  I  raised  about 
fifty  from  Mr.  W.  Thompson's  seed,  and  planted  them 
out,  as  is  my  habit,  under  m.any  different  conditions. 
They  seem  happiest  on  a  raised  bed  of  moist  j>eaty 
loam,  facing  the  north-east  and  sheltered.  The  flower 
is  purple,  not  much  larger  than  that  of  a  common 
Cowslip.  The  leaves  are  about  8  inches  long,  rather 
like  an  elongated  Auricula  leaf.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. — C.  Wolley  Dod, 
i'dge  Hall,  Malpas. 

Hybrid  Montbretias.— Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton 
sends  from  Bel^rove,  t^'neenstown,  specimens  of  three 
new  varieties  of  Montbretia  crocosm.'eflora,  itself  a 
hybrid  between  M.  Pottsi  and  Tritonia  aurea.  AU 
the  three  sorts  differ  from  the  original.  One  has 
very  dark  red  flowers,  and  is  named  Eioile  de  Feu. 
Another,  called  Gerbe  d'Or,  is  a  pure  yellow  self, 
while  the  third  is  between  the  two  others  in  colour, 
and  is  named  Bouquet  Fait.  Mr.  (rumbleton  ob- 
serves that  they  are  all  abandant  bloomers  and  quite 
hardy  with  him  during  ordinary  winters. 

Montbretia  Pottsi  — I  see  complaints  made 
from  time  to  time  in  The  Gaki'EX  about  Montbretia 
Pottsi  not  flowering.  I  senfl  you  a  few  sprays  of  it, 
and  also  of  the  hybrid  IM.  crocosma?flora.  Thev 
bloom  admirably  with  me,  and  yield  a  full  crop  of 
seed.  — W.  B.  Haktlaxd,  Cork. 

*,*  The  specimens  which  Mr.  Hartland  sends  are 
excellent,  hut  we  doubt  if  such  good  results  could  ba 
obtained  with  this  plant  in  a  less  favoured  locality. — ■ 
Ei). 

The  Formosa  Lily.— The  variety  of  Lilium 
longiBorum  which  is  found  wihl  in  the  island  of  For- 
mosa is  named  formosanuni,  and  a  fine  flowerincr 
specimen  of  it  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Taylor 
Shier,  from  St.  Martin's  House,  Colchester.  It  differs 
from  the  ordinary  form  of  L.  longiflorum  in  several 
respects.  The  flowers  are  slightly  stained  with  purple 
on  the  outside,  the  foliage  is  longer,  and  the  stems 
taller.  It  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  ab.jut 
seven  years  ago,  through  their  ccllector,  Mr.  Maries, 
and  an  illustration  of  the  first  plant  that  flowered  in 
this  country  will  bs  founrl  in  The  Garden,  Vol. 
XVIII. 

The  daily  papers  and  matters  botanical. 
— An  instance  of  the  way  in  which  newspapers 
educate  their  readers  in  matters  botanical  occurred  in 
one  of  the  leading  London  daily  papers  this  week. 
It  cmtained  a  long  rigmarole  relating  to  "  an  Orchid 
sale,"  written  ostensibly  by  ".an  Orchid  cultivator," 
but  the  way  in  which  the  writer  blundered  respecting 
little  details  clearly  showed  that  he  had  been 
"  coached,"  and  that  he  did  not  possess  great  know- 
ledge of  his  subject.  The  qvieer  w.ay  in  which  he 
mixes  up  "  professional  and  amateur  cultivators"  is 
amusing,  and  scarcely  less  so  his  ideas  respecting 
genera.     Another  reporter  writes  as  follows  respect- 
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ng  the  tnlierous  Begonias  shown  at  South  Ken- 
fcington  on  Tuesday  last ;  "  Ten  years  ago  this  bloom 
was  a  small  and  insignificant  iield  flower,  upon  which 
but  little  attention  was  bestowed,  whilst  now  it  is 
one  of  the  garden  pets,  and  its  colours  have  become 
legion.  Yesterday  there  were  shown  double  flowers 
resembling  Balsams;  whilst  there  was  a  larger  number 
of  new  varieties,  im)ngst  them  a  singular  duplex!" 
Alluding  to  the  bt.autiful  Fuchsia  triphjlla  shown 
from  Chiswick,  the  same  writer  reports:  ''A  new 
Fuchsia,  more  resembliog  Heather  than  the  members 
of  its  own  family,  w.as  a  specialty."  Now,  when 
everybody  is  going  to  the  moors,  the  writer  may  have 
had  Heather  on  the  brain,  but  the  Fuchsia  in  question 
is  no  more  like  Heather  than  it  is  like  a  C!.abbage. 

Genista  setnensis. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  all  the  fienistas,  and  forms  a  good  sized 
shrub  U  feet  or  10  feet  high,  a  jirominent  feature  of 
which  is  the  elegantly  drooping  branchlets,  and  just 
now  the  bright  golden  blossoms  impart  another  and  a 
very  attractive  addition  to  its  ornamental  qualities. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  district  around  Mount  Etna, 
from  whence  the  name  is  derived  ;  according  to 
Loudon  it  was  introduced  in  1S16,  but  it  is  even  now 
quite  a  rare  plant  in  gardens,  though  it  is  so  orna- 
mental and  can  be  increased  by  means  of  seeds  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent. — H.  P. 

National  Dahlia  show.— Mr.  Moore,  the 
honorary  secretary  to  this  attracti\e  exhiliition,  which 
takes  place  at  tlie  Ci-ystal  Palace  on  September  3 
and  4,  asks  for  space  to  remind  growers  and  exhi 
bitors  of  this  interesting  auturan.al  flower  show  th.at 
the  Turner  Memorial  Prize  (silver  cup,  value  ,4;10,  for 
twelve  show  and  six  fancy  Dahlias)  will  be  open  for 
further  competition  at  the  ensuing  show,  and  to  say 
that  he  will  gladly  furnish  the  prize  schedule  t"  any 
person  who  may  apply  for  it.  Kntriea  for  the  shuw 
should  be  sent  to  him  (at  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Chel.sea,  S.W.)  on  or  before  August  "27. 

Lilies  and  shelter.— Mr.  fi.  F.  Wilson  male 
some  very  interesting  stateraenti  the  other  day  in 
The  G.vkden  about  Lily  growing.  I  can  quite  agree 
as  to  what  he  says  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
shelter,  especially  during  the  early  stages  of  growth. 
I  had  many  Lilies  planted  in  various  po.«itions  through 
the  garden,  but  those  grown  in  the  Rhododendron 
beds  have  been  nuich  the  iinest,  anil  I  now  sentl  you 
a  few  sample?,  including  L.  Martagon  var.  dalmaticum 
(with  forty-one  flowers  (m  a  stem,  7  feet  high),  L 
pardalinum,  L.  testaceum,  L.  chalctdonicum,  &c. — 
F.  W.  MooiiE,  Glaxnci-in,  Dublin. 

*j*  The  Lilies  sent  by  Mr.  Moore  are  indeed  very 
fine,  particularly  the  L.  dalmaticum — one  of  the  best 
specimens  we  have  seen. — Ed. 

Varieg'ated  Sophora.— This  is  a  distinct-look- 
ing variety,  luiving  the  leaves  marked  with  creamy 
white,  changing  to  pure  white  as  the  foliage  matures. 
The  variegation  is  not  so  clear  and  well  defined  as  in 
some  shrubs,  but  is  effective  at  a  little  distance, 
when  the  variegated  leaves  give  to  a  S])ecime.i  the 
appearance  of  being  laden  with  white  blossom.«.  It 
is  far  less  vigorous  than  the  common  green-leaved 
type,  but  like  that  will  thrive  in  dry  soils  ;  indeed, 
grown  in  this  way,  the  variegation  is  better  defined 
than  in  a  moisttr  spot.  As  a  single  sptcimtn  there 
are  few  more  effective  shrub  j  than  this  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  generally  increased  by  grafting  on  seed- 
lings of  the  common  green-leaved  form. —  T. 

A  new  annual  Poppy  (Papiverpavoninum). — 
I  observe  that  you  have  received  specimens  of  my 
new  Poppy,  I'apaver  pavoninum  (Schrenk),  but  as  I 
think  it,  probable  the  flowers  may  have  f.allen  to 
pieces  in  transit,  I  venture  to  send  yon  a  few  branches, 
in  the  h()pe  that  the  buds  ma}^  expand  in  water  and 
thus'give  you  perfect  flowers.  I  tliink  it  an  interest- 
ing, or  even  a  remarkable  speci-s.  The  foliage  is 
decidedly  less  weedy  than  that  of  many  annual 
species,  and  while  the  plant  is  young  is  even  elegant 
in  its  pinnatifid  lobings,  reminding  one  of  the  genus 
Caucus.  The  singular  horn-like  appendages  of  the 
sepals  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  this  species, 
and  at  .any  rate  readily  distinguished  from  all  others 
at  present  in  cultivation.  The  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers  «ith  the  deeply  contrasted  glossy  black  zone 
will,  I  hope,  speak  for  them  elves.  The  specimens 
sent  are   from  plants   which  have  been  some  little 


time  in  flower,  and  the  blossoms  are  therefore  by  no 
means  of  maximum  size,  but  rather  below  it. — W. 
Thompson,  Ipsn-irh. 

Spirsea  Lindleyana. — This  Spiraea  does  not 
continue  so  long  in  b'oom  as  some  other  species,  yet 
it  lias  such  ornamental  foliage  and  is  so  beautiful 
when  in  bloom,  that  it  must  rank  among  the  most 
select  shrubs.  It  forms  a  large  liush  10  feet  or  1"2  feet 
high,  when  grown  in  good  free  soil,  and  if  in  an  open 
position  will  be  as  much  in  diameter.  The  long  wand- 
like  shoots  that  are  pushed  up  from  the  base  of  the 
plant  are  now  terminated  by  large  feathery  paniclt.s 
of  white  blossoms,  which  in  association  with  the  light 
pinnate  foliage  cause  this  Spiriea  to  be  so  much 
admired.  It  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  when 
planted  by  itself,  for  then  it  can  show  its  full  beauty, 
though  it  is  able  to  hold  its  own  when  planted  with 
other  shrubs.  This  Spirsea  is  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  is  occasionally  injured  during  exceptionally 
severe  winters,  but,  as  a  rule,  quickly  recovers.  It 
m.ay  be  easily  propagated  by  detaching  rooted  suckers, 
which  can,  as  a  rule,  be  done  without  difficulty. — T. 


so,  to  what  can  it  be  attributed  ?  Would  Mr. 
Syme  kindly  give  u.s  a  list  of  the  forked,  tas,selled, 
and  crested  forms  of  exotic  Ferns  with  which  he 
is  acquainted  ?  G. 


Ferns. 


TASSELLEl)  AND  CRESTED  FERNS. 

I  JIAVE  been  much  interested  in  reading  a  reply  to 
ray  note.s  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  Tun 
Garden-  (p.  118);  still,  I  do  not  think  the  writer 
has  disproved  my  argument.  My  statement  was 
that,  according  to  my  observations,  British  Ferns 
were  more  subject  to  variation  from  their  normal 
forms  than  exotic  species.  I,  moreover,  believe 
that  this  variation  has  come  about  recently.  Old 
British  botanists  were  keen-eyed  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  few  abnormal  forms,  which  they  duly 
recorded,  and  it  is  only  feasible  to  suppose  that, 
had  the  varieties  we  now  have  been  in  existence 
in  their  day,  they  would  have  been  noted.  I  am 
aware  that  many  abnormal  forms  have  been  bred 
in  gardens,  but  enormous  quantities  can  be  ga- 
thered wild  any  day  in  a  good  Fern  locality.  I 
have  made  Ferns  one  of  my  special  studies  for 
about  thirty  years,  during  which  time  I  have  col- 
lected an  herbarium  of  nearly  SODt)  kinds.  I  have 
had  working  access  to  some  of  the  largest  Fern 
herbariums  in  the  country,  besides  having  the  care 
of  some  of  the  largest  collections  in  cultivation ; 
therefore  I  approach  the  subject  with  some  prac- 
tical knowledge.  I  have  large  collections  of 
Jamaica  Ferns,  and  I  possess  specimens  of  a 
forked  Blechnum  from  near  the  same  sjiot  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Syme;  but  the  genus  Bleclinum.  or 
Lomaria  combined,  has  never  yet  produced  the 
number  of  sports  that  our  solitary  species,  I. 
Spicant,  has  done.  Our  British  Ferns  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  about  one  in  sixty  com- 
pared with  the  exotic  species ;  and  whilst  we 
have  hundreds  of  named  varieties  of  the  former, 
I  think  one  hundred  would  embrace  all  the 
known  abnormal  forms  of  the  latter.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  there  are  plenty  more  yet  to  be  in- 
troduced ;  that  they  may  have  been  passed  over 
by  the  botanical  collector  is  feasible  enough  ;  but 
as  all  trade  collectors  know  that  there  are  nu- 
merous admirers  of  these  plants,  and  that  they 
obtain  a  ready  sale  at  home,  they  would  be  greatly 
to  blame  if  they  did  not  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
them  and  enrich  their  employers'  Fern  collections 
at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Syme  states  that  many 
Indian  Ferns  vary  as  much  as  our  common  Hart's- 
tongue,  but  I  would  certainly  be  glad  to  know 
what  species  of  exotic  Ferns  with  simple  fronds  so 
vary.  I  have  looked  through  all  known  to  mc, 
but  cannot  find  one  :  in  a  large  scries  of  Elapho- 
glossum  I  can  find  no  abnormal  forms.  I  cer- 
tainly find  the  species  running  into  each  other  in 
a  way  which  large  sets  of  any  genus  will  always 
show,  but  the  only  crested  simple-fronded  exotic 
Ferns  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  Micro- 
sorium  irioides,  Asplenium  paltnatum,  and  Nipho- 
bolus  Lingua.  The  inference  which  I  draw  from 
the  great  variation  that  occurs  in  our  native 
Ferns  is,  that  some  climatic  change  is  going  on 
which  influences  these  plants  in  a  more  rapid  num- 
ner  than  phmts  in  any  other  Order;  if  that  be  not 


THE  BIRD'S-FOOT  VIOLET. 
(viola  pedata.) 

Well  named  is  this  pretty  American  Violet,  the 
shape  of  leaf-stalk  and  leaf  strangely  resembling  a 
bird's  fi  lot  and  leg ; — a  pretty,  interesting  flower, 
with  a  look  of  some  shy  animal  with  ears  thrown 
back.  The  flowers  vary  a  good  deal  in  different 
plants  both  in  size  and  shade  of  colouring — 
usually  a  bright  cheerful  lilac.  There  is  a  white 
variety,  and  one  that  is  deep  purple  and  white. 
It  thrives  in  cool  peaty  ground,  but  needs  careful 
watching  in  winter,  as  the  roots  die  entirely  away, 
leaving  only  a  little  stocky  stump,  which  is  easily 
thrust  out  of  the  ground  by  frost. 

Crinum  giganteum  var.  concinnum. — This 
pretty  dwarf  growing  and  free-blooming  Crinum  is 
now  blooming  for  the  second  time  this  year  in  my 
greenhouse  on  a  bulb  obtained  last  autumn  from  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Chelsea.  Its  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  are 
borne  in  umbels  of  six  to  eight  on  a  slight  stem  of 
only  a  foot  in  height,  which  is  very  low  for  a  Crimnn, 
the  flower-stems  of  the  other  varieties  now  in  flower 
here  being  G.  Moorei,  2  feet  4  inches,  and  C.  PowcUi 
(in  ojien  border),  exactly  4  feet  high.  The  flowers 
themselves,  though  of  good  size,  by  no  means  deserve 
the  name  of  giganteum,  but  have  to  bear  it,  as  the 
plant  is  merely  a  low  growing  form  of  C.  giganteum, 
figured  in  the  8Uth  volume  of  Butiniirnl  Mai/u^im; 
plate  5205,  which  is,  though  an  exceedingly  handsome, 
undoubtedly  .in  extremely  coarse-growing  species, 
only  suitable  for  the  largest  sized  stoves,  wliere  it  can 
be  planted  out,  as  in  the  Palm  stove  at  Kew.  Exctpt 
under  this  treatment,  which  it  would  be  possible  for 
so  very  few  to  give  it,  it  would  doubtleis  be  almost 
impossible  to  bloom  it;  while  the  variety  whose  n.ame 
heads  this  note  may  be  grown  and  bloomed  success- 
fully by  any  lover  of  these  handsome  plants  who  has 
an  ordinary  warm  stove  to  grow  it  in.  It  seems  to 
be  an  evergreen  species ;  whereas  most  Crinums  are 
deciduous. — W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

Bedding  plants  in  Hyde  Park.— When 
taking  a  somewhat  hasty  survey,  recently,  of  the 
flower-beds  in  Hyde  Park  by  the  side  of  I'ark  liine, 
I  noticed  two  good  bedding  Tiobelias  :  one  is  named 
Snowball,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  it  produces  white 
flowers.  It  is  ilwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  and  pro- 
duces large,  stout,  well-formed  flowers,  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  IJue  on  them.  The  other  is  Omen, 
clear  bright  lilac,  a  charming  bedder,  and  novel  in 
colour  ;  both  are  used  with  excellent  effect  as  edgings, 
and  they  should  be  made  a  note  of  by  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  interested  in  this  style  of  gardening. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  zonal  class  of  Pelargoniums 
for  bedding  purposes  is  Charles  Schwind.  In  Hyde 
Park  it  is  strikiniily  effective  ;  the  habit  is  vigorous, 
and  yet  compact,  and  it  flowers  with  remarkable 
freedom  ;  the  trusses  large  and  bold,  and  the  flowers, 
individually,  of  a  rich  crimson  colour.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  Carnations,  Picotees,  Canterbury  Bells,  and 
Phlox  Drummondi  among  other  good  old-fashioned 
plants,  and  used  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
ject.s.  Fuchsias  an  1  Begonias  may  be  seen  here  in 
charming  combination,  and  both  make  admirable 
bedding  plants.  Fuchsias  are  not  nearly  so  much 
used  in  this  way  as  they  deserve  to  be.  One  very 
pretty  combination  bed  consists  of  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi and  yellow  Picotees  mixed,  carpeted  with 
purple  Violas  and  edged  with  the  same ;  there  is 
an  outer  circle  of  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  and  also  an 
outer  edging  of  Poa  trivialis  varie,'ata.  Mixed  Ver- 
benas make  pretty  beds,  and  they  are  continuous 
as  regards  blooui,  i.e.,  if  the  decaying  flower  trusses 
are  picked  off.  Another  pretty  bed  was  made  up 
of  the  variegated  Fuchsia  Meteor  .and  Lobelia  car- 
dinalis  mixed  together ;  round  this  were  Coleus 
Verschaffelti  .and  an  outer  edging  of  the  golden  Ly- 
sunachia  Nummularia,  or  Creeping  Jenny.  Much 
useful  information  as  lo  the  adaptaliility  of  ct-rtain 
plants  for  bedding  purposes  might  bp  pickctl  up 
just  now  in  Hyde  Park. — R.  D. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

MULt'HINC  RHOUODKNURONS. 
I   AiiKEK  with   "J.  C.  B."   (p.  100)   that  a  mulch 
on    the    surface    of    Rhododendron    beds    would 
ho   of   great  benefit   to   them.      Some   ycar,s   ago 
when   1  had  charge  of  a  dry  banlv  planted  with 
choice   varietie.s  of   Rhododendron   we  made  it  a 
practice   early   in   Augu.«t   every    year   to   cut   a 
wagon-load   of   green    Bracken   and   lay  it  down 
between   the   plant.s   sutTiciently  thick   to  require 
treading,  .so   that   when   completed   it   was  from 
4   inches   to   G   inches   in   thickness.     At   first    it 
withered  a  good  deal,  but  there  was  always  suffi- 
cient to   all'ord    a   thick   surface  mulch.     During 
winter  it  gradually  decayeil  into  a  fine  mould,  on 
which    the   roots   used   to   feed    with   marvellous 
avidity.     Thus  the  plants  were  kept  in  excellent 
health  and  vigour.     Anyone  acquainted  with  the 
light  and  friable  character  of  decayed  Fern  will 
readily   understand  that  it  is   just 
the  kind  of  material  that  the  deli- 
cate  surface   roots    of    Rhododen- 
drons would  like,  for  their  rootlets 
are  so  small  that  they  are  not  able 
to  grapple  with  any  harsh  or  stub- 
born substance.     I  liave  had  no  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  short  (irass 
as  a  mulch  for  Rhododendron  beds, 
but  if  laid  on  thick  enough  where 
the  soil  is  not  very  deep  and  natu- 
rally  dry,  I  do  not   doubt  that  it 
would    be   of    service.      I    should, 
however,    prefer   a   thick    layer   of 
leaves,    and   where  there  is   not   a 
large  space  to  deal  with  some  large 
stones  laid  on  the  leaves  would  keep 
them  from  being  blown  about   by 
wind.    I  have  used  half  rotten  man- 
ure as  a  mulch  for  Rhododendrons 
with  very  good  results;   in  fact,  I 
believe  that  anythingthat  is  capable 
of  resisting  the  drying  influer  ce  of 
the   sun    if   laid  on   the   surface  is 
beneficial.      Being   much   troubled 
with  rabbits  burrowing  in  the  soil 
in  the  case  of  some  plants  standing 
singly  on  the  lawn,  I  covered  the 
surface  with  large  Hat  stones,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  afterwards  I  found, 
on  lifting  the  stones,  that  there  was 
a  perfect  network  of  roots  beneath 
them,  while  the  spaces  between  the 
stones  had  no  roots  so  near  the  sur- 
face.     From  this  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  many  dry  jilaces  a  surface 
1  lyer  of  stones  would  be  of   gieat 
advantage  where  no  other  attention 
could   be  given.    I   have,  however, 
greater  faith  in  mulching  material 
that  will  feed  the  roots  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  depth  of  soil. 
I  have  practically  tested  this  mat- 
ter by  laying  on  the  surface  a  coat- 
ing of  soil,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
when  old  plants  have  exhausted  that  below,  they 
may    be   kept   in   health   and   induced   to   flower 
regularly  by  an  annual  application  of  suitable  soil 
on  the  surface,  i.i .,  if  laid  out  as  far  as  the  roots 
extend.     There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which 
neither  mulchings  nor  surface  dressings  are  suHi- 
cient  to  keep  the  plants  in  health.     When  the  soil 
is  not  deep  and  of  a  light  dry  character,  old  plants 
not  unfrequently  suffer  a  good  deal  from  the  want 
of  root  moisture,  even  as  early  in  the  summer  as 
July,  and  if  not  watered   they  either  make   but 
little  growth,  and  consequently  produce  but  few 
flowers,  or  else  they  die  altogether.     None  but  an 
obser\'ant  cultivator  can   understand    how  much 
Rhododendrons  suffer  from  want  of  root  moisture. 
The  inexperienced  naturally   think   that  because 
they  resent   the   presence  of  too  much  moisture 
about  their  roots  in  winter,  they  are  comparatively 
indift'erent  in  regard  to  drought  in  summer.     But 
that  is  not  so,  for  few,  if  any,  hardy  plants  sooner 
show  their  dislike  to  drought.    Therefore,  in  order 
to  be  successful  with  them,  root  watering  in  some 


cases  becomes  a  necessity,  and  it  does  not  require  years  ago  that  it  did  not  succeed  except  at  the 
a  very  keen  eye  to  ascertain  when  it  is  necessary.  '  seaside,  but  it  will  grow  here  in  the  midlands. 
If  it  is  found  that  (ho  leaves  quickly  flag  under  a  and  thrives  well  on  a  wall,  and  in  good  soil  in  a 
bright  sun,  and  that  the  young  growth  is  weak  '■  sheltered  situation  it  will  succeed  as  a  border  or 
and  the  leaves  small,  then  it  may  bo  safely  con-  i  lawn  shrub.  It  has  pink  flowers,  wliich  aie  borne 
eluded  that  a  good  root  watering  is  wanted.  ,  in  trusses  at  the  ends  of  the  young  .shoots  of  the 
Duiing  my  experience  I  have  found  that  these  ^  same  season's  growth.  The  Howers  are  very 
plants  suli'er  more  in  a  dry  autumn  than  at  any  persistent  and  very  useful  for  cutting, 
other  time;  then,  I  suppose,  there  is  a  greater 
strain  on  the  roots  than  at  any  other  time,  conse- 


quent on  the  formation  of  the  flower-buds. 

) 


C.  ('. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Tiioufiii  spring  seems  the  natural  time  of  bloom- 
ing in  the  case  of  trees  and  shrubs,  autumn  is  not 
altogether  flowerless.  One  of  the  prettiest 
deciduous  shrubs  that  blossom  in  August  is  the 

Buckeye     (Pavia    macrostachya). — This    is    a 
miniature   Horse  Chestnut,  but  does  not  fruit — 


The  Bird's-fcot  Violet  (Viola  pedata).     Engi'aved  from  a  photogi-aph  for  "The  English 
Flower  Garden." 


at  least,  I  have  not  seen  a  fruiting  specimen.  It 
is  easily  propagated  from  suckers  and  layers, 
grows  from  6  feet  to  10  feet  high,  and  makes  a 
pretty  lawn  shrub. 

Spanish  BRoojr  (Spartium  junceum)  is  one  of 
the  showiest  things  in  the  shrubbery  at  this  season. 
With  us  it  has  been  in  bloom  some  time,  and  will 
continue  to  be  laden  with  its  golden  blossoms 
some  time  longer.  It  has  a  pretty  eflect  among 
dark-leaved  Evergreens. 

C'lejutis  Fi,.4HMi-L.\  is  usually  considered  a 
wall  plant,  and  it  has  a  pretty  eflect  climbing 
over  a  porch  or  festooning  round  the  windows, 
but  it  is  also  a  good  thing  to  set  against  a  pole, 
and  not  trained  too  closely,  so  that  its  flowering 
branches  may  be  allowed  a  little  motion.  It  has 
white  flowers,  which,  though  fmall,  are  pretty 
and  sweet,  their  numbers  compensating  for  lack 
of  size. 


Altii.ea  frftex  (Hibiscus  syriacus)  is  a  very 
useful  class  of  flowering  shrubs,  very  showy  at  the 
present  season.  There  is  considerable  variety 
amongst  them,  and  some  have  variegated  foliage. 
All  are  deciduous,  and  grow  from  4  feet  to  .">  feet 
high. 

Venetian-  Sumach  (Rhus  Cotinus). —Though 
not  exactly  an  autumn  flowering  shrub,  this 
season  it  will  be  in  blossom  with  us  up  till  the 
end  of  August.  It  is  a  handsome  lawn  shrub, 
and  very  striking  now  with  its  bright  green  leaves 
and  large  masses  of  crimson  inflorescence. 

Si'Ik.i:a  ari.ii-olia. — This  is  an- 
other August  flowering  shrub  of  ex- 
ceptional merit,  not  half  so  common 
as  it  ought  to  be.  In  good  .soil  it 
grows  from  7  feet  to  8  feet  high,  and 
when  in  blossom  it  has  a  very  strik- 
ing appearance.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  are  borne  in  large  droop- 
ing panicles.  Spir.Ta  bella  is  a  use- 
ful late-flowering  shrub  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  preceding. 

The  iiardv  Fuchsias  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  shrubs, 
and  in  sheltered  situations  they 
attain  large  dimen.sions.  They 
must  be  sheltered  from  the  wind,  or 
the  flowers  will  suiter. 

Gakky.\  ellii'tica  is  perhaps 
more  a  winter  blooming  plant  than 
autumn,  but  the  catkins  appear  in 
October  in  sheltered  situations.  I 
have  on  sevei'al  occasions  had  this 
tiarrya  do  well  as  a  shrub  in  the 
open,  but  it  is  only  .seen  at  its  best 
on  a  wall. 

HvrEiacnsis  (St.  .John's-wort.s). — 
These  form  a  large  family,  and  ail 
bear  yellow  flowers.  Many  are 
dwarf  and  only  suitable  for  rock- 
work,  and  some  are  of  doubtful 
hardiness.  H.  calycinum  (Rose  of 
Sharon)  is  one  of  the  best  plants 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  for 
furnishing  bare  places  under  trees 
or  clothing  dry  banks  where  other 
plants  will  not  grow. 

Veronica  C4iRri\vooDiANA  and 
others  of  the  same  shrubby  habit 
are  very  useful  autumn-flowering 
plants,  and  are  largely  employed 
by  seaside  planters,  especially  on 
the  south  and  v/est  coasts.  Very 
large  bushes  may  be  seen  near  the 
sea  in  South  Devon. 

Catalpa  sYRiN(i-i;FOLiA  and  C  K.'EMPPEia  are 
striking-looking  small  trees  at  this  season.  They 
are  among  the  latest  trees  to  don  their  foliage, 
but  they  always  attract  attention.  Though  the 
flowers  are  not  showy,  they  arc  |iretty  when  looked 
into. 

Among  climbing  plants  the  Passion-flower  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  at  this  season.  It  grows 
freely  on  a  south  wall,  and  is  worth  some  pains  in 
the  preparation  of  the  site  at  tlie  beginning.  A 
hard  winter  will  sometimes  injure  it  a  good  deal, 
but  it  is  rarely  killed  outright.  The  young  shoots 
should  be  frequently  trained  in  the  beginning  of 
the  season  till  the  wall  is  covered,  and  then  more 
freedom  may  be  permitted.  Jasminum  nudiflorum 
is  one  of  the  very  best  late  autumn  and  winter 
flowering  shrubs.  Though  it  like.s  the  [irotection 
of  a  wall,  it  succeeds  very  well  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion, and  soon  forms  a  dense  mass.  Perhaps  the 
best  autumn  flowering  shrub  is  the  Rose  Gloire  de 
Dijon.     Plant  it  in  good  soil  against  a  pole  or  an 


EscALLONiA   MACRANTii.v. — This   is  One  of   the        _ 
brightest  shrubs  for  a  wall.     It  was  thought  a  few  '  arch  in  any  position  where  the  young  wood  need 
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lOb   be  rif^ovonoly  cut  back,  niid  flowers  will   be 
iroduoeil  in  abuiulanco  till  quite  late  in  autumn, 
jarge  beaded  standard.^  are  vei'y  ellectivo  in  the 
ront    of    shrubbery    borders,    and    also    on    the 
awn   on   the  leeward  side  of  a  bed  of  shrubs  or 
omeothershelter;  it  isnotonly  an  autumn  bloomer, 
t  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  Roses  to  flower  in 
pring,   and,  after  a  little  time  to  recuperate,   it 
;oes  on  through  all  the  summer  and  autumn  with- 
out any  break,  and,  contrary  to  most  other  Roses, 
its  late  blooms  are  but  little  inferior  to  those  pro- 
duced in  the  first  blush  of  the  Rose  season. 

E.  Hobday. 


PLANTING  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Trees  and  shrubs  on  lawns  shoulJ  for  the  most 
part  be  disposed  in  an  isolated  manner ;  that  is, 
in  such  a  way  that  each  imlividual  plant  may 
assume  its  natural  shape  and  habit  of  growth. 
When  trees  and  shrubs,  however,  in  a  pleasure 
ground  attain  a  large  size,  they  very  frequently 
become  more  or  less  crowded,  and  therefore  de- 
stroy the  individuality  which  belongs  to  each. 
Therefore,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  they  should 
either  be  cut  in  or  thinned  out,  so  as  to  fully 
develop  the  nobler  individuals,  and  where  possible 
to  form  groups.  Half  the  trees  planted,  whether 
for  ornament  or  for  profit,  are  either  disfigured 
or  rendered  comparatively  valuele.ss  by  having 
been  originally  planted  too  closely  together,  or 
by  being  allowed  to  remain  too  long  without 
thinning ;  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to 
place  them  in  the  first  instance  at  a  distance 
apart  sutficient  to  permit  them  at  a  future  day 
to  display  their  individuality.  The  form  and 
outline  of  trees  and  shiubs  also  vary  ^■ery  much 
according  to  the  phy.^ical  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placeil,  sucli  as  soil,  situation,  and 
climate,  and  we  only  get  the  full  grandeur  of 
character  which  an  individual  tree  is  capable  of 
expres.sing  when,  from  its  youth  up,  we  save  it 
from  being  weakened  and  deprived  of  light  and 
food  by  other  trees. 

In  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  tlie  first  point 
to  be  considered  is  the  selection  of  such  kinds 
as  are  known  to  iiourisli  in  the  particular  locality 
allotted  to  them  and  to  thrive  in  the  soil  about 
to  be  operatetl  upon  ;  the  next  thing  to  be  deter- 
mined is  the  ultimate  oliject  in  view,  viz.,  whether 
you  wish  to  create  a  permanent  wood,  or  to 
plant  merely  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  the  land, 
or  for  .shelter,  or  for  ornament.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  large  masses  of  trees  aud  shrubs,  or  when 
trees  are  introduced  into  ornamental  plantations, 
they  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possdjle  in  the 
background ;  great  caie  should  also  be  taken 
that  all  the  taller-growing  kinds  are  placed  in 
the  rear  of  the  less  vigorous  and  slow-growing 
ones;  otherwise  they  will  sion  overgrow  them, 
and  eventually  leave  only  branchless  skeletons, 
such  as  we  so  frei[utntly  see  ditliguring  planta- 
tions around  many  country  .seats.  Again,  we 
often  find  on  lawns  groups  ut  trees  planted  with 
the  full  intention  on  the  p.irt  of  the  planter 
in  the  outset  that  the  nur.ses  should  be  wholly 
removed  to  allow  such  trees  as  are  intended 
ultimately  to  adorn  tiie  grounds  to  assume  their 
natural  forms  ;  but  these  nurses  are,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  allowed  to  become  roblier.s,  excluding 
light  and  air  from  tliose  trees  which  they  were 
at  first  only  intended  to  shelter. 

The  predilection  which  different  trees  and 
shrubs  indicate  for  dillerent  soils  may  occasion- 
ally furnish  hints  to  planters  for  the  .selection  of 
species,  and  prevent  that  meagre,  starved,  and 
poverty-stricken  appearance  wdiich  too  often 
manifests  itself,  notwithstanding  that  heavy 
expenses  have  been  incurred  ;  for  trees  aud 
shrubs  in  a  state  of  nature  are  all  indicators  of 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  where  they 
grow.     They  also  point  out  its  aridity  or  mois 


ture,  a  fact  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  by 
the  planter  for  his  guidance  in  the  selection  of 
proper  and  suitable  kinds  for  particular  sites,  for 
it  is  lamentable  to  see  unsuitable  trees  so  fre- 
quently planted  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
their  nature  and  habits  in  places  where  they 
only  exist  ;  whereas,  if  suitable  kinds  had  been 
selected  and  properly  planted,  a  very  different 
elfect  would  have  been  produced.  When  the 
planter  has  only  to  consider  what  trees  he  should 
like  to  see  growing  around  him,  and  not  what 
the  land  is  most  suitaljle  for,  he  can  plant  what 
he  pleases,  as  some  kind  of  trees  appear  to 
flourish,  and  really  do  so,  in  most  soils  for  a  few 
years  ;  but  after  some  ten  or  twenty  years  they 
become  stunted  and  dwarfed,  lose  their  foliage 
prematurel}',  and  either  actually  die  or  survive 
only  to  present  a  melancholy  spectacle. 

Loropetalon  chinense. — This  is  especially 
interesting  as  being  a  member  of  that  curious 
group  of  plants,  the  Wych  Hazel  family,  of  which 
tlie  species  of  Haraamelis,  the  Sweet  Gum  (Liquid- 
ambar),  and  I'arrotia  persica  are  the  most  familiar 
exam]iles.  Loropetalon  ehinense  is  not  unworthy  of 
general  cultivation  from  a  purely  garden  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  free-flowering  shrub  with  the  flowers, 
clustered  in  small  heads,  terminating  the  branches, 
the  calyx  being  pale  green,  and  the  long  linear 
petals  pure  white.  When  better  known  this  shrub 
will  probably  become  a  favourite ;  quite  small 
specimens  flower  freely.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  this  country  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
It  is  a  native  of  China,  whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Charles  Maries. 

The  Ailanto  (Ailantus  glandulosa). — The 
Ailanto  possesses  a  very  different  aspect  in  its  ripe 
old  age  from  the  saplings  of  it  often  met  with. 
The  largest  tree  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  is  at 
Syon  ;  indeed,  it  is  tlie  largest  among  the  many 
fine  trees  that  exist  of  it  in  the  country.  The  Syon 
tree,  which  was  figured  in  Loudon's  "  Arboretum," 
is  nearly  100  feet  high,  with  a  clean,  erect  bole, 
rising  some  ;-10  feet  before  it  branches,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  huge  hemispherical  head  of  handsome 
foliage.  Though  a  rapid-growing  tree  when  young, 
it  has  taken  many  years  for  this  specimen  to  attain 
such  a  large  size,  and  now  that  it  is  fully  developed 
there  seems  to  be  no  variation  in  its  character 
from  year  to  year.  It  occasionally  bears  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  small  fruits.  The  flow  ers 
are  produced  in  terminal  erect  clusters  of  a  whitish 
green  colour,  and  they  exhale  a  disagreeable  odour. 
This  tree  thrives  in  almost  any  soil,  though  that 
of  a  light,  moist  character  suits  it  best.  Few 
trees  possess  such  an  elegant  foliage  and  graceful 
habit  of  growth  as  the  Ailanto,  which  is  also 
called  the  "Tree  of  Heaven." 

Golden  Elder. — The  summer's  sun  served  to 
intensify  the  depths  of  colouring  in  this  golden- 
leaved  shrub,  .lust  now  the  exposed  [lortion  of 
the  foliage  is  of  a  rich  golden-yellow  hue,  and 
where  associated  with  dark-leaved  plants,  this 
golden  tint  is  heightened  by  contrast  with  the 
surroundings.  This  Elder  possesses  the  great 
merit  of  not  being  in  any  way  fastidious  as  to  soil 
or  situation,  though  it  i-5  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  a  fairly  dry  spot  and  thoroughly 
exjiosed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  for  though  it 
will  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  in  a  moister  soil,  yet 
the  foliage  is  much  brighter  where  the  roots  are 
moderately  dry.  Besides  this,  the  golden-leaved 
Elder  will  grow  very  readily  from  cuttings  taken 
when  dormant  and  dibbled  in  some  sheltered  spot. 
Like  all  cuttings  that  are  inserted  in  the  open 
ground  they  need  to  be  put  in  firmly,  so  as  to  be 
proof  against  severe  weather  and  drying  winds, 
which  often  cause  havoc  amongst  cuttings  that 
are   not    inserted    deeply  enough  in  the  ground. 

T. 

Olearia  Haasti. — I  did  not  think  very  highly  of 
this  hartly  shrub  while  our  plants  of  it  were  small, 
but  now  they  have  grown  into  large  bushes  I  begin 
(o  see  tliat  it  is  really  attractive,  ami,  what  is  more, 


.a  very  useful  plant.  It  is  so  ne.at  .and  compact  in 
growth,  that  it  just  suits  the  front  line  of  a  shrul>bery 
border,  nciiding  no  eutting  back  to  keep  it  within 
bounds.  The  flowers  are  small,  Init  numerous  enough 
to  make  a  large  jilant  attractive  ;  and  what  further 
enhances  its  value  is  the  tact  that  it  flowers  in  August 
when  so  few  other  hardy  trees  or  shrubs  are  in  bloom. 
The  blossoms,  too,  are  useful  for  many  purprses  in  a 
cut  state.  It  appears  to  be  indifferent  about  soil  ; 
our  plants  of  it  are  growing  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
but  T  have  an  idea  that  peat  would  suit  it  better. — 
.T.  C.  C. 

Ceanothus  azureus  grandiflo:us.— This  is  a 

grand  plant  for  south  or  west  walls  in  any  of  the 
southern  or  western  counties,  but  it  would  probably 
prove  too  tender  for  the  north.  Here,  in  the  west, 
on  a  wall  facing  the  west,  it  hardly  ever  gets  injured, 
and  it  grows  in  the  most  luxuriant  manner.  It  com- 
mences to  flower  in  July  and  contiuuts  in  bloom  for 
two  months.  I  never  prune  it  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  a  good  many  of  the  shoots  which  have 
flowered  an  1  some  of  the  old  ones  are  cut  away,  and 
young  growth  laid  in  to  fill  up  tlie  space. — J. 


Flower  Garden. 

ALPINE  FLOWERS  IN  THE  PYRENEES. 

No.  II. 
Baoneres  de  Luchon,  in  the  department  of  the 
Haute  Garonne,  is  a  gay  town  of  some  5(i00  in- 
habitants. A  friend  told  lue  that  he  once  suffered 
so  much  from  the  heat  there  in  June,  that  he 
determined  never  to  go  to  the  Pyrenees  again. 
We  were  there  the  second  week  in  June,  and  we 
sufl'ered  more  from  rain  and  cold,  and  were  very 
glad  of  a  fire  in  the  evening.  Except  to  the 
south,  in  the  direction  of  the  P(jrte  de  'V^enasque, 
one  ot  the  chief  mule  jiasses  into  Spain  during 
suinmor,  where  there  are  fine  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, the  scenery  from  the  town  is  not  grand, 
but  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  Pyrenees.  It  is  the  nearest  town  ti  the 
Maladetta,  their  highest  point,  in  which  the 
Garonne  rises,  and  amongst  whose  rocks  is  one 
of  the  last  strongholds  of  the  ibex  or  bouquetin, 
the  "wild  goat"  mentioned  by  Homer.  Eagles 
and  vultures  are  to  be  .seen  sailing  about  the  sky 
near  Luchon  nearly  every  day,  ami  bear.s,  wliich 
in  the  Pyrenees  are  neither  mythical  nor  for- 
midable, descend  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
town  after  wild  Strawberries  which  ab<iund  there. 
We  heard  of  two  female  peasants  lately  gather- 
ing wild  Strawlierrics  who  were  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  competitors  for  the  spoil  in  the 
shape  of  a  she  liear  and  two  cubs.  It  was  doubt- 
ful whether  man  or  beast  was  the  more  surprised. 
The  cubs  began  to  growl,  but  their  dam  gave 
both  of  them  a  box  on  the  ears  for  their  bail 
manners,  and  led  them  away.  As  for  Mowers, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Luchon  has  the  reputation, 
perhap-i  not  iindeserveil,  of  being  the  most  ilowery 
part  of  the  Pyrenees.  We  went  the  usual  expe- 
ditions fioiii  the  town,  in  spite  of  the  weather, 
and  [  will  try  to  remember  what  plants  we 
noticed  in  each  of  them.  Tlie  first  trip  was  to 
tlie  Vallee  chi  Lys.  Jn  spite  of  the  .spelling  the 
name  suggests  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  but  we 
are  told  that  Lys  is  an  old  word  meaning 
water,  and  that  the  valley  took  its  name  from 
the  number  of  cataracts,  not  from  Lilies,  tliere. 
However  this  may  be,  a  Lily  grows  there  in  great 
profusion,  and  was  just  coming  into  flower 
towards  the  middle  of  June.  It  is  the  Lis  de 
St.  Bruno  (Anthericuni  Liliastrum),  a  plant 
worthy  of  giving  its  name  to  a  valley  of  which 
it  is  a  characteristic  feature.  Still  more  con- 
spicuous at  the  time  when  we  were  there  were 
the  Narcissus  poeticus,  abundant  all  round 
Luchon,  but  already  past  in  the  low  meadows 
near  the  town,  but  higher  up  at  an  elevation  ot 
about   40ti0    leet  it  was  quite  at   its   best,  and 
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whitened  the  j^Tound 
over  many  acres.  I 
luoked  aljimt  lor  varie- 
ties, liut  failed  to  de- 
tect any  special  charac- 
ter by  which  it  could  be 
referred  to  any  of  the 
varietal  names  given  in 
catalogues,  and  con- 
cluded that  it  was  N. 
poeticus  pure  and  sim- 
ple. I'lilmoiiarias  were 
abundant  along  the 
road,   as    also    in   the 


clas.s  founded  upon  the  leaves.  Besides  the 
beautiful  flowers  of  Scabious  mentioned  before, 
a  new  feature  in  the  meadows  here  was  the 
abundance  of  Astrantia  major.  A  pure  white 
Hesperis  matronalis  wa.s  also  common,  but  I  saw 
no  purple  forms  of  it.  Geranium  pliseum  also 
grew  everywhere  in  the  fields,  the  colour  of  the 
flower  varying  a  good  deal.  Ilepaticas  were  not  so 
common  by  the  roadside  here  as  at  Eaux  Bonnes, 
but  are  generally  distributed.  Many  of  them 
have  their  leaves  beautifully  marbled,  and  I 
selected  and  brought  away  a  few  of  the  Ijest  in 
hopes  that  they  may  keep  this  character.  I  was 
struck  everywhere  by  the  one-crowned  appear- 
ance of  the  Hepaticas,  as  if  in  their  second  year 
from  seed.  On  the  mountains,  where  they  were 
in  flower,  I  did  not  find  the  colours  mixed, 
but  on  one  mountain  they  would  be  all 
white,  on  another  all  lilue.  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  seen  any  pink.  Meconop- 
sis  cambrica  is  common  in  the  Pyrenees. 
I  observe  that  in  (irenier's  "French  Flora" 
the  colour  of  the  flower  is  given  as  "  jaune 
orange,"  but  I  never  saw  it  either  in 
England  or  in  France  with  orange  flowers 
till  I  saw  it  covering  a  bank  by  the  side  of 
the  road  to  the  Vallee  du  Lys.  I  was  too 
much  struck  by  it  to  delay  securing  a 
plant  or  two,  which  was  lucky,  for  when 
we  returned  every  flower  had  been  gather- 
ed by  some  rival  ailmirers. 

Another  expedition  from  Lu- 
chon  is  to  the  Lac  d'Oo.  This,  too, 
'  is  famous  for  flowers ;  but  especi- 

ally so  is  a  high  valley  called  Val 
d'Esfjuierry,  2000  feet  or  3(K)0 
feet  above  the  village  d'Oo,  at 
which  the  carriage  road  ends. 
Botanists  call  this  the  garden  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and, of  course,  I  was 
most  anxious  to  see  it.  The 
ndlord  of  our  hotel  was  quite 
enthusiastic  in  his  description  of 
the  treat  in  store  for  me,  enume- 
rating a  long  catalogue  of  colours, 
and  indicating  with  his  hand, 
palm  downwards,  the  height 
from  the  ground  at  which  I  was 
to   expect   to    .see    each    colour. 


first  pait  of  the  drive  from  Luclion  we  saw  hanging 
from  the  rocks  liy  the  roadside  large  masses  of 
Saponaria  ocymoides,  varying  much  in  the  shade 
of  colour  of  the  flowers.  This  is  a  plant  which 
I  find  it  better  to  grow  from  cuttings  than  from 
seed.  The  liest  shades  of  colour  are  in  this  way 
preservec-l,  and  the  plants  are  more  fiowery  and 
less  straggling.  As  we  got  near  the  end  of  the 
carriage  road  the  meadows  became  more  crowded 
with  flowers  known  in  England  only  in  gardens. 
Besides  such  plants  as  (ieranium  pyrenaicum 
growing  everywhere  on  the  banks,  the  fields 
were  full  of  a  light  purple  Geranium — I  think 
sylvaticum.  Here,  too,  I  noticed  Meconopsis 
cambrica  with  orange  flowers.  Narcissus  poeticus 
was  also  there,  and  so  ivere  some  splendid 
Thistles,  large  and  rich  in  colour.  But  the  most 
remarkable  |iart  of  the  colouring  in  the  meadows 
was  produced  by  dill'erent  shades  of  Viola  cornuta 
carpeting  the  ground.  We  noticeil  this  plant  in 
many  paits  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  here  especially. 
From  the  end  of  the  road  I  started  with  a  guide 
for  the  promised  garden  of  the  Val  d'Esquierry. 
By  the  side  of  the  steep  and  winding  path  I 
noticed  Ramondia  pyrenaica — the  only  place  I 
saw  it  in  the  Luchon  district.  Other  notable 
plants  were  a  quantity  of  Anemone  alpina  of 
dwarf  growth  and  very  large  flowers,  covering  a 
green  knoll  near  a  stream.  A  little  beyond. 
Aster  alpinus  was  in  flower,  of  a  bright  colour 
which  I  can  never  get  it  to  show  in  gardens. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Saxifrages  and 
Daffodils  of  the  variety  muticus,  were  about  the 
last  flowers  1  saw  there.  Promise  of  flowers  there 
was  in  abundance.  Aconites,  I  suppose  Napellus, 
and  alsip  that  form  of  A.  Lycoctonum  with  the 
large  leaves  known  as  pyrenaicum,  were  just 
enough  grown  to  recognise.  The  large  wliite 
Asphodel,  called  by  French  botanists  A.  albus, 
but  better  known  in  gaidens  as  A.  ramosus, 
which  grows  everywhere  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  coarse  shoots  of  Gentiana  lutea  were  just 
showing.  Further  on  the  Daffodils  were  only 
just  putting  their  noses  through  the  yellow  dead 
Grafs,  which  the  snow  had  hardly  left  and  was 
again  beginning  to  whiten,  for  the  rain,  which 
had  been  coming  down  in  torrents  ever  since 
I  left  the  carriage  and  had  wet  me  through, 
had  now  changed  to  snow  ;  still  I  went  on  in 
.spite  of  the  bitter  cold,  hoping  that  I 
should  come  to  some  hyperborean 
region  where  the  flowers  would  be  all 
right ;  but  my  guide  at  last  undeceived 
me,  and  convinced  me  that  we  were  far 
t  o  early,  so  we  went  down  again,  wiser 
and  .sadder,  and  I  advise  my 
friends  who  wish  to  see  the  Val 
d'E.«quieriy  in  its  beauty  not  to 
visit  It  before  July  at  the  earlie.'-t. 
1  have  still  one  mountain  walk 
to  describe,  a  far  more  successful 
one,  but  it  must  be  defeired  till 
another  week. 

Kihj,-  Hull.  C.  WOLLEY  DoD. 


whole  region  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the 
character  of  the 
leaves  varying 
greatly,  some 
being  spotless, 
some  full  of  ir 
regular  \\  lute 
patches,  others 
with  well-defin- 
ed round  spots. 
They  varied,  too,  from  broad  heart-shaped  to 
narrow  lanceolate,  and  I  soon  concluded  that  it 
was   hopeless   to    attempt   any   division   of    the 


Group  of  .alpiue  flowers. 


I  wrs  afterwards  told  that  he  had  never 
been  to  the  famous  valley,  being  by  no  means 
addicted    to    climbing  mountains.     During  the 


The  Layias,  better  known,  per- 
haps, in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  C'alliglossa  or  C'allichroa,  arc 
less  frequently  met  with  in  gar- 
dens than  they  should  be,  consider- 
ing the  ease  with  which  all  of  them 
may  be  grown.  They  are  hardy 
Californian  annuals  which  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  border  in  March. 
They  begin  to  flower 
'|-/-.j:,)j,_.^_  in  June,  and  in  ordi- 

""" '"  nary    seasons    con- 

tinue in  bloom 
until  the  end  of 
August.  Their 
flowers,  which  are  extremely  handsome  and 
varied  in  colour,  are  very  useful  in  a  cut  state, 
lasting  in  good   condition,   in  vases,   for   a    con- 
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siderable  time  after  being  cut.  One  of  the  best 
we  have  yet  seen  for  this  purpose  is  L.  glan- 
dulosa,  a  kind  which  forms  close  tufts  literally 
smothered  with  pretty  white  flowers  :  the  others, 
such  as  L.  elegans,  L.  Calliglossa,  &c.,  have  flowers 
shaded  with  yellow — some  with  distinct  rings,  and 
others  with  no  well  marked  hue.  They  ripen 
seeds  in  abundance. — K. 


NOTES  ON  H.\1;DY  PLANTS. 

Erythrsea  dififusa. — This  is  one  of  the  brightest 
of  summer-flowering  alpiiies,  and  yet  one  miy  go  into 
a  dozen  gardens  and  not  find  it,  a  circumstance  attri- 
butable 2^ossibly  to  there  being  something  biennial 
in  character  about  it.  Anyhow^  in  some  soils  it  never 
survives  as  a  presentalile  specimen  its  first  season, 
i.e.,  if  it  flowers  freely.  I  know  that  it  can  be  per- 
petuated by  root  division,  and,  therefore,  is  not  a 
biennial  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Oa  the  con- 
trary, that  operation  seems  to  increase  its  vigour 
when  carried  out  seasonably.  But  perhaps  the  best 
method  by  which  its  masses  of  shining  rosy-red 
flowers  can  be  secured  for  our  rockeries  is  to  raise 
plants  of  it  from  seeds.  The  neat  evergreen  foliage 
on  the  prostrate  stems,  too,  is  worth  something  for 
winter  decoration. 

Thalictrum  adiantifolium. — This,  as  its  spe- 
cific name  implies,  resembles  a  freely  grown  tuft  of 
Maiden-hair  Fern,  and  in  this  its  beauty  wholly 
consists,  for  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous.  Uuring 
the  rainy  weather  of  the  past  fortnight  specimens 
9  inches  or  10  inches  high,  and  as  much  through, 
showed  themselves  off  to  advantage,  the  rain-drops 
clinging  to  the  leaflets  like  so  m.^ny  crystals.  It 
makes  a  pretty  rock  plant  if  grown  apart  from  all 
":lse.  It  also  makes  a  unit|ue  edging,  but  here  again 
1  .  should  be  planted  snfticiently  far  apart  to  show 
o-T  its  pretty  bush-like  habit. 

Saxifraga  aquatica  is  a  somewhat  rare  species 
as  yet,  and,  in  my  opinion,  will  continue  to  be  so  so 
lung  as  we  try  to  grow  it  nndcr  unnatural  condi- 
tions. It  is  nut  unlike  S.  Wallaoei,  but  it  is  in 
every  way  much  larger,  especially  the  leives,  which 
are  also  softer,  more  spread  out,  and  darker  green. 
The  flowers,  which  are  clean,  white,  and  fragrant, 
are  freely  produced  in  lax  panicles.  For  several  years 
I  grew  it  on  a  raised  bed  in  full  sunshine  in  light 
sril,  but  deep  and  rich  ;  there  it  grew  so  fast  that  wo 
had  to  cut  it  back  several  times  a  year,  and  fiaally  I 
had  to  remove  it,  owing  to  the  trouble  it  gave  close 
by  a  narrow  walk.  Since  then  it  has  been  grown  in 
a  large  LS-inch  pot,  half  filled  with  manure,  on  the 
top  of  which  were  put  a  few  inches  of  sandy  loam  ; 
the  pot  has  stood  upwards  of  a  year  fully  exposeil  to 
the  sun  and  not  plunged.  I  annually  cut  off  all  long 
stems  after  flowering,  and  put  short  cuttings  made 
from  them  into  old  cocoa-nut  fibre  to  root.  Tlie  ipld 
plant  makes  fresh  growth  from  the  cut-back  parts. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  so-called  aquatic 
species  may  be  treated  just  like  other  Saxifrnges. 
There  are  other  plants  which  do  quite  as  well  in  our 
climate  without  Ij^gs  as  with  them.  The  few  that 
occur  to  me  at  the  moment  are  S.  peltatn,  the 
Panqias  Grass,  Iris  Kicmpferi,  some  Primulas,  and 
Bamb-i^a  Metalie. 

Stobsea  pui'purea. — This  seems  t)  be  a  desir- 
able plant,  its  fl  jwtrs  being  both  curious  and  beauti- 
ful, and  its  leaves  Thistle-like.  Two  things  it  seems 
to  require,  or,  at  least,  to  enjoy,  viz.,  a  loose,  rubbly 
soil  and  a  very  sunny  aspect.  Its  ample  foliage  never 
turns  flabby  in  the  fiercest  sunshine  or  during  the 
longest  droughts.  One  or  two  plants  of  it  seem  quite 
happy  on  a  disused  rubble  walk  on  whicli  there  is  but 
an  inuli  or  two  of  soil. 

Herbaceous  plant  cuttings. — Nearly  all 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, but  seeing  that  great  numbers  of  them  may 
be  readily  had  by  root  division  and  seed,  it  is 
questionable  if  rearing  cuttings  is  worth  the  trouble. 
That  operation,  however,  has  its  value  where  plants 
do  not  divide  easily  or  do  not  come  true  fiom 
seed.  Cuttings  when  set  should  be  half  their  length 
in  the  soil  and  half  out,  and  taken  slip-fashion 
from  the  parent  plant,  i.e.,  with  a  heel.  Very 
often  short  slips  taken  off  close  to  the  ground  or 
main  stems  have  rudimentary  roots  attached  to  them, 


and  one  ma}'  always  add  to  the  chances  of  success  by 
taking  the  cuttings  from  the  sunny  side  of  the  plant.  In 
pricking  them  out,  too,  in  lieds  or  pots,  all  the  leaves 
should  face  the  strongest  light  ;  in  other  words,  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  newly-inserted  cuttings 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun.  Hardy  plant  cut- 
tings should  be  rooted  as  earl}'  as  possible,  so  as  to 
get  them  well  grown  before  winter  sets  in. 

Swertia  perennis. — This,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, is  a  decided  moisture-loving  plant,  though 
it  may  be  kept  for  years  in  an  ordinary  border.  It 
is  one  of  those  curious  subjects  which  must  needs  be 
grown  well,  or  it  will  not  tl<>wer.  When  in  good  form 
it  is  not  likely  to  want  admirers,  dusky  though  its 
starry  flowers  are.  The  whole  plant,  indeed,  is  very 
dark  in  colour,  and  \ery  different  from  the  Gentians, 
to  which  it  is  nearly  related.  Owing  to  its  colour  and 
stature — 2  feet  high  or  more — its  effect  in  bold  patches 
is  striking  enough.  Its  habit  is  firm  and  erect,  de- 
sirable properties  in  a  plant  intended  for  such  springy 
and  semi-wild  places  as  it  affects. 

Polemonium  confertum. — This  dwarf,  but  ex- 
cellent species  refuses  to  grow  in  some  kinds  of  soil, 
and  therefore  soil  in  which  it  will  grow  must  be 
obtained  for  it.  That  it  is  hardy  I  have  no  doubt, 
having  grown  it  so  long.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
raise  the  soil  0  or  more  inches  above  the  common 
level.  Charge  it  with  light  material,  such  as  grit, 
thoroughly  decomposed  stable  or  cow  manure  and 
leaves,  and  m  this  not  only  can  the  plant  under 
notice  be  grown  with  success,  but  many  other  choice 
and  difficult  plants  to  manage.  It  likes  to  be  exposed 
to  full  sunshine.  I  have  just  gathered  seeds  from  a 
grand  variety  of  Jacob's  Ladder,  which  grows  3  feet 
or  more  in  height.  It  is  in  every  way  larger  th.an 
the  native  form  ;  the  flower-stems  are  less  le.\fy,  but 
the  radical  leaves  are  bold,  long,  and  arching.  It 
lasted  several  weeks  in  flower,  though  cramped  in 
4-inch  pots.  The  seeds  came  from  one  of  the  Southern 
United  States,  and  the  plants  raised  from  them  have 
proved  to  be  quite  hardy. 

Horminum  pyreuaicum.— This  is  better  than 
all  the  Ajugas,  and  if  planted  would  prove  far  more 
serviceable  than  many  would  suppose ;  its  thick, 
wrinkled  leaves  are  pleasingly  arranged  in  rosettes 
from  G  inches  to  9  Indies  across ;  they  are  evergreen, 
and  strongly  remind  one  of  those  of  well-grown  Ra- 
mondias.  It  has  a  happy  way  of  tightly  holding  itself 
between  big  stones,  where  it  forms  a  pretty  feature 
even  when  flowerles^.  Its  short  spikes  of  indigo-blue 
blossoms  keep  appearing  in  succession  for  a  long  time 
in  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  a  plant  which  anybody 
may  grow,  and  as  it  is  not  rampant  or  spreading, 
there  can  be  no  fear  of  its  encroachment  on  other 
things.  J.  W. 


Daft'odils,  it  is  much  more  so  in  that  of  many  other 
bulbs,  tubers,  and  corms  which  we  grow  in  the 
open  air. --K. 


Culture  of  Anemones. — Some  advice  in 
reference  to  this  matter  has  recently  been  asked  for 
in  The  Garden.  In  a  light  sandy  soil  with  a  good 
exposure  and  where  the  tubers  can  get  thoroughly 
baked  during  the  summer  months,  I  do  not  think 
anything  is  gained  by  lifting  and  storing  them. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  heavy  clay  or  other- 
wise damp  soil  the  stock  may  often  be  saved  by  lift- 
ing the  tubers  after  the  leaves  have  become  brown, 
and  laying  them  alongside  a  south  wall  or  other 
convenient  place  where  they  can  get  jilenty  of  sun 
to  thoroughly  bake  and  ripen  them,  planting  them 
again  as  soon  after  that  has  taken  place  as  possible. 
Another  point  which  I  think  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  especially  in  the  case  of  bulbs  or 
tubers  that  require  a  little  care,  is  the  fact  that 
decaying  matter  in  the  soil  is  harmful  where  the 
drainage  is  in  the  least  defective.  Of  course, 
bulbs  as  well  as  other  plants  require  food,  but 
other  means  will  readily  be  found  of  giving  it, 
such  as  top-dressings,  liquid  manure,  &c. 
Nothing  I  find  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  less 
vigorous  class  of  bulbs  as  decaying  leaves  about 
them  in  winter,  and  that  even  where  sand  is 
present  in  large  quantity.  The  leaves  seem  to  act 
as  a  sponge,  drawing  and  retaining  all  the  moisture 
from  the  surrounding  soil,  a  state  of  matters  quite 
the  reverse  of  what  is  desirable.  Good  growers  of 
Narcissi  prefer  pure  loam  in  which  to  plant  their 
bulbs,  and  if  this  is  found  necessary  in  the  case  of 


HARDY  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  SUB- 
TROPICAL PLANTS. 

Knotweed  (Polygonum  sachalinense). — How  i,^ 
it  this  once  seen  never-to-be-forgotten  foliage 
plant  is  so  seldom  met  with  in  country  gardens  '! 
Hardy  and  as  indestructible  as  the  common  Dock, 
it  increases  steadily,  and  forms  a  most  picturesque 
group  when  planted  in  shrubberies,  or,  better 
still,  on  lawns,  where  it  can  be  backed  up  and 
sheltered  from  high  winds  by  Conifers  or  shrubs. 
.Some  years  ago  I  obtained  a  small  root  and 
planted  it  well  on  a  sloping  bank  where,  backed 
by  Abies  canadensis  and  supported  on  either  side 
by  golden  Yews,  it  now  forms  a  clump  9  feet  or 
10  feet  through  and  quite  as  many  in  height. 
The  creeping  roots  travel  silently  and  steadily 
along  beneath  the  turf,  and  throw  up  their  shoots, 
not  thickly  and  crowded,  but  in  the  most  irre- 
gular and  natural  manner  imaginable ;  in  some 
places  two  or  three  come  together,  in  others  single 
stems  crop  up  where  least  expected,  but  just  where 
they  are  wanted.  Although  such  a  rapid  grower, 
and  every  cane  is  clothed  with  immense  red- 
nerved  leaves,  it  neither  requires  stick  nor  string, 
but  sets  wind  and  rain  at  defiance,  and  waves 
majestically  over  the  green  sward.  Owners  of 
gardens  who  do  not  or  cannot  aflbrd  tlie  cost  of 
wintering,  coaxing,  and  hardening  off  sub- 
tropicals  should  not  lose  a  day  in  getting  this 
hardy  herbaceous  plant  established  in  quiet  nooks 
where  its  great  height  will  not  render  it  objection- 
able. Sub-tropicalists  who  place  out  of  doors  a 
host  of  tender  plants  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage 
sliould  plant  it  extensively,  as  its  free  and  grace- 
ful bearing  fits  it  for  the  most  refined  society 
throughout  the  summer,  and  its  pleasing  nankeen 
foliage  renders  it  very  conspicuous  in  the  autumn 
after  its  shivering  companions  have  been  cut  down 
by  frost  or  removed  to  their  winter  quarters. 

Plan't.vis  Lilies  (Funkias). — In  these  days  of 
retrenchment,  time  and  money  may  be  saved  and 
our  gardens  may  be  made  to  look  more  natural  by 
the  use  of  these  plants,  which  increase  from  year 
to  year  and  defy  the  sharpest  winters.  Take,  for 
instance,  Funkia  Sieboldi,  one  of  the  boldest  and 
best ;  dig  the  plants  up,  divide  them,  replant  in 
deep  rich  soil,  and  they  will  give  a  handsome 
account  of  themselves  in  the  production  of  a  pro- 
fusion of  cordate  leaves  of  a  whitish  hue  shot 
with  rich  purple  which  no  tender  sub-tropical 
plant  can  surpass  and  few  can  equal.  Give  them 
plenty  of  room,  and  let  them  expand  into  large 
natural  masses  in  nooks  and  in  front  of  clumps  of 
Rhododendrons  or  golden  Yew,  and  they  will  con- 
trast or  tone  down  with  anything.  But  look  out 
for  shell  snails,  for  if  any  exist  in  the  garden  they 
will  surely  find  out  the  Funkias  and  speedily  dis- 
figure the  young  leaves  when  the  plants  have 
attained  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  afford  safe 
shelter  from  the  thrush,  their  inveterate  enemy. 

The  Ac'.4NTiirs. — Of  this  family  I  would  plant 
A.  mollis,  A.  spinosus,  and  A.  Candelabrum,  not 
as  single  plants,  but  in  great  masses;  not  cramped 
up  in  herbaceous  borders,  but  in  front  of  shrubs 
on  lawn.s,  where  in  deep  soil  and  quite  open  to  the 
sun  they  would  have  room  to  develop  their 
graceful,  I  may  say  their  classical,  foliage,  and  live 
for  generations.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
these  plants  will  not  increase  on  heavy  clay ;  be 
this  as  it  maj',  they  do  well  on  heavy  limestone 
marl,  and  A.  mollis  with  me  is  now  beginning  to 
open  its  flowers.  This  clump  more  than  twenty 
years  planted  is  0  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
has  Funkia  Sieboldi  and  Anemone  Honorine 
.lobert  equally  large  for  its  comimnions.  A.  Can- 
delabrum grows  well  in  moist  loam,  rather  shaded 
by  large  deciduous  trees,  and  forms  beautiful 
groups  through  the  autumn  months.  Being  such 
a  strong  grower  it  tells  well  when  placed,  always 
on  turf,  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the 
walks.  Golden  Yews  and  Hollies,  the  Retino- 
sporas  and  .Japanese  Maples  form  fine  settings  for 
this  intensely  green  variety,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
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limestone  lying  about  do  not  spoil  the  picture. 
The  spine-leaveil  variety,  more  formidable  than 
the  others,  is  well  worth  a  good  station,  and  looks 
well  in  front  of  rockwork  or  shrubs  having  deej) 
green  leaves.  Like  the  field  Thistles,  it  is  a  faith- 
ful friend  when  once  established  in  deep  rich  loam. 

B.^.MBi'SA  Met.ike. — When  first  introduced  I  ob- 
tained a  plant  of  this  .Japanese  Bamboo  and 
planted  it  on  low  moist  soil,  but  it  disappointed 
me.  It  grew,  it  is  true,  and  flowered,  and  then 
disappeared  for  a  time.  r>isappointed,  another 
attempt  was  made— this  time  in  front  of  a  large 
Portugal  Laurel  on  much  higher  and  drier  ground, 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  and  fully  open  to 
the  south.  Here  in  comjjany  with  the  Acers, 
Qucrcus  glabra,  Ilex  latifolia  and  C'unninghami, 
Aralia  Sieboldi  of  twenty  years'  growth,  Osman- 
thus  ilicifolius  and  the  beautiful  Olearia  Haasti, 
the  Bamboo  soon  proved  that  I  had  been  fortunate 
in  my  selection  of  a  site  in  the  Japanese  garden. 
The  soil,  stiff'  loam  resting  on  limestone,  was 
broken  up,  dressed  with  burnt  clay,  and  the 
wretched  roots  were  transferred  to  their  new 
home.  This  took  placemanyyearsago, and  they  have 
never  been  disturbed.  Thoy  never  fiower,  but 
fend  up  hundreds  of  graceful  shoots,  and  the  roots, 
like  those  of  the  Knotweed,  creep  quickly  along 
ju>t  beneath  the  turf.  Anxious  to  lend  a  helping 
hand,  once  in  two  years  I  break  up  a  broad  strip 
of  the  turf  a  foot  or  t«'o  in  width  all  round  the 
margin  of  the  bed,  add  plenty  of  burnt  clay  and 
leaf  mould  and  my  crescent  shaped  bed  of  Bam- 
bu,«a  Metake  is  equal  to  anything  I  have  yet  seen 
in  the  way  of  subtropical  plants. 

Ea-ilnor  Ca-ftle,  Ledbury.  W.  Cole.m.\n. 


NOTES. 

White  J.\smine. — There  is  a  fineness  of  make 
and  a  fragraiice  about  a  bush  of  white  .Jasmine 
that  lifts  it  high,  in  our  estimation,  above  many 
other  shrubs  in  tlie  garden.  It  is  very  pretty  as 
a  dense  rounded  bush  on  the  lawn,  or  as  trained 
on  a  sunny  wall.  At  Straffan  there  is  an  old 
plant  on  a  wall,  ,Tith  long  branches  trained  fan- 
t'vshion,  and  the  young  growth  is  spurred  back  to 
the  hard  rods  every  year.  This  is  a  very  old- 
fashioned  way  of  growing  the  plant,  and  in  some 
ways  a  very  satisfactory  one,  since  plenty  of  nice 
long  flowering  sprays  are  thus  ensured  for  cutting, 
if  such  be  required.  In  Besler's  fine  old  work, 
"  Hortus  Evstettensis,''  there  is  a  figure  of  the 
large-blossomed  Jasmine,  which  has  evidently 
been  pruned  back  to  the  old  stem  in  this  way, 
and  as  Besler's  work  was  published  in  I(:;i2,  we 
nviy  fairly  say  the  method  is  an  old  one  in 
gardens.  A  simple  cluster  of  common  white 
Jasmine  forms  quite  an  uncommon  posy  of  it- 
self, dark  and  elegant  in  leafage,  while  around 
its  snow-white  flowers  there  lingers  an  odorous 
spiciness,  rich  and  satisfying  as  any  from  Eastern 
seas.  The  large-llowered  or  Catalonian  Jasmine 
is  also  worth  a  place,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  floii- 
ferous  nor  so  neat  in  growth  as  the  typical 
kind. 

Ao.iPANTHUS  HMBELLATUS. — 'Well  grown  this 
is  a  noble  plant,  not  generally  hardy  and  flori- 
ferous  in  the  open  air  it  may  be,  but  well  worthy 
of  pot  or  tub  culture,  which  enables  one  to  give 
the  plant  shelter  conveniently  during  the  coldest 
portion  of  the  year.  Thete  are  several  varieties, 
bat  none  better  than  the  old  blue  for  outdoor 
culture  near  the  sea.  It  enjoys  a  deep,  warm 
s.indy  soil,  and  during  dry  weather  it  may  with 
advantage  be  mulched  with  leaf  mould  or  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre.  If  pot  culture  be  resorted  to,  there 
are  several  forms  of  this  plant  worth  attention. 
There'  are  a  strong-growing  white-flowered  kind 
(albus),  a  dwarf-habited,  small-flowered  blue 
(Miioreanus),  a  large-flowered  variety  with  pale 
lilac-blue  flowers  (lilacinus),  a  tall,  large-flowered 
blue  (giganteus),  and  also  a  double-blossomed 
blue  sent  out  a  few  years  ago,  but  never  very 


generally  grown.  Grown  in  tubs  for  plunging 
on  the  lawn  these  plants  may  be  had  anywhere, 
and  but  few  other  blue  flowers  can  rival  the 
typical  A.  umbellatus  with  thirty  spikes  on  a 
plant.  The  white-blossomed  kind  is  doubly  use- 
ful _  either  as  a  specimen  in  a  cool  greenhou.se  or 
for  cut  flowers.  In  mild  sheltered  localities,  a 
beil  of  the  typical  Ijlue  forms  a  pretty  picture 
during  the  autumnal  months. 

Common  flowers. — In  the  garden  nothing  is 
common,  using  the  word  common  in  its  right 
sense,  and  not  as  a  synonym  for  plentiful  or 
abundant,  and  yet  there  was  a  time  when  the 
words  "hothouse  flowers"  were  synonymous  with 
choice  blos.soms,  they  in  a  way  being  thought  of 
as  representing  the  "Lords,"  while  hardy  flowers 
did  duty  for  the  "Commons."  All  this  is  now 
altered,  and  we  find  the  best  of  people  growing 
Roses,  Carnations,  Buttercups,  Daisies,  Lilies, 
and  I'inks,  aa  well  as  Orchids  or  other  rare 
plants  from  tropical  lands.  Let  us  hope  that 
fetish  worship  in  the  garden  is  over,  and  that 
no  one  class  of  plants  will  be  valued  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others  in  any  one  garden  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  question  now-a-days  is  whether 
a  flower  is  noble  or  elegant  in  form  and  good  in 
colour  or  satisfying  in  perfume.  Certainly  we 
may  grow  Ferns,  Palms,  or  Asparagus  for  their 
beautiful  leafage  or  elegant  stems ;  but,  after  all, 
it  becomes  a  question  of  useful  beauty  or  of 
beautiful  use  in  the  garden.  That  is  the  true 
test  of  all  things,  and  we  never  need  contrast  the 
Orchid  of  the  tropics  with  the  Dryas  or  the 
Saxifrage  of  the  arctic  circle,  each  being  equally 
lovely  in  its  own  way.  The  path  of  the  gardener 
is  broad  enough,  since  the  plants  of  the  whole 
world  are  his  to  cultivate  if  he  or  his  employer 
wills  it  so.  But  in  the  whole  world  we  find  no 
flowers  that  are  "common,"  although  many  that 
are  as  numerous  as  sands  on  the  shore. 

The  Dutcbman's  Pipe. — I  do  not  wish  to 
allude  to  the  cloud-producing  tendencies  of  our 
good  friends,  the  bulb  growers  of  Holland,  but 
simply  to  draw  attention  to  one  of  the  very  best 
of  large-leaved  climbing  plants,  vi/,.,  Aristolochia 
Siphii,  a  shrub  which  has  for  many  years  been 
well  known  under  the  above  popular  name.  As 
summer  foliage  plants,  apart  altogether  from 
their  blossoming,  I  consider  this  Aristolochia 
from  North  America  and  the  Chinese  ^Vistaria 
two  of  the  very  best  and  most  effective.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  has  definite  opinions  once 
made  a  dead  set  at  the  variegated  Acer  Negundo, 
characterisiug  it  as  a  plant  one  or  two  of  which 
would  suffice  to  spoil  a  good  garden.  There  may 
be  a  "  white-rag-on- a-l)ush "  effect  about  the 
Acer,  but  for  wealth  of  greenery  and  for  variety 
from  spring  to  autumn  no  one  could  well  object  to 
the  Dutchman's  Pipe,  with  its  great  heart- 
shaped  foliage  as  seen  scrambling  up  a  tree 
trunk,  or  as  hung  in  graceful  garlands  on  a  wall. 
'We  have  here  the  Aristolochia  just  now  most 
effective  growing  up  a  dead  tree  on  the  lawn, 
and  a  plant  on  a  wall,  so  planted  that  its  bold 
cordate  foliage  mixes  and  contrasts  with  that  of 
the  Wistaria,  is  much  admired.  Bolli  these 
plants  take  time  to  become  established,  but 
afterwards  they  are  very  beautiful.  The  Wistaria 
acquires  a  light  golden  green  tint  of  leafage  in 
autumn,  and  then  forms  a  delicious  picture  along 
with  Clematis  .lackmanni. 

Coreopsi.s  lanceolata. — Now  and  then  I 
notice  people  object  a  little  to  golden-blossomed 
composites  on  account  of  their  healthy  vigour, 
which,  being  interpreted  by  the  popular  mind, 
is  expressed  by  something  like  "  coarseness  of 
growth,"  or  "a  common  sort  of  look,  don't  you 
tliiuk."  But  I  have  now  in  my  mind's  eye,  and 
in  the  garden  also,  two  kinds  of  Coreopsis,  viz., 
C.   lanceolata  and  C.  tenuifolia,  than  which  no- 


tliing  can  well  be  more  elegant  and  "fine,''  using 
that  word  in  its  best  sense.  Both  are,  moreover, 
perennials,  and  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  say 
this,  for  of  late  years  more  especially  there 
seems  to  have  arisen  a  growing  dislike  to  annuals 
as  a  class,  amongst  amateur  gardeners  more 
especially.  Perhaps  it  is  that  the  word  "  peren- 
nial'' seems  to  promise  much  peace  of  mind  if 
once  a  plant  is  secured  and  planted  ;  while 
"annual "  seems  ominous  of  constant  seed-saving 
and  seed-sowing  from  year  to  year.  To  return  to 
my  text,  however,  the  two  species  of  Coreopsis 
named  above  are  so  satisfactory  in  all  ways,  that 
they  should  at  once  be  added  to  all  collection  s 
where  they  ai'e  not  already  represented.  They 
may  be  divided  and  replanted  any  wet  day  after 
they  go  out  of  bloom  with  advantage. 

Helenium  pcuilu.m. — This  is  a  really  good 
garden  plant,  which  I  obtained  years  ago  from 
Parker's  then  celebrated  nursery  of  hardy  plants 
at  Tooting.  Since  then  it  has  replaced  the  old 
tall-growing  H.  autumnale  in  many  a  garden 
besides  our  own.  It  is  now  in  flower  at  18  inches 
in  height,  a  ma.ss  of  deflected  irregular  florets, 
depending  from  the  usual  cushion-like  disc. 
Like  nearly  all  the  other  composites  known  to 
me,  and  they  are  more  than  a  few,  this  plant  is 
better  for  division  and  replanting  every  second 
year  at  the  furthest,  and  so  treated  it  is  a  most 
floriferous  and  useful  thing.  This  constant,  in- 
deed almost  annual,  replanting  in  fresh  deeply- 
dug  soil  is  what  is  needed  to  ensure  the  full 
beauty  of  many,  even  if  not  most  of  our  larger 
perennial  composites.  Manure  makes  them  coarse 
and  leafy,  while  annual  replanting  seems  just 
the  treatment  they  enjoy  best.  1  see  to-day 
(August  0)  some  fine  flowers  on  Harpur  Crewe's 
Doronicum  excelsum,  flowers  as  fine  as  the  first 
which  came  in  March  last.  Nearly  all  the 
Doronicums  are  persistent  in  their  blooming, 
but  this  seems  the  freest  and  best  of  all  in  our 
soil. 

Catananche  cerui.ea. — This  is  an  old  garden 
plant,  but  is  not  even  yet  quite  a  plentiful  thing. 
It  is  just  now  very  pretty,  each  plant  yielding 
quite  a  sheaf  of  its  rustling  flowers  of  a  soft  pale 
lilac  or  lavender-blue.  '\Ve  find  it  most  usefu  1 
and  endurable  for  cutting,  and  a  very  ornamental 
perennial  to  boot,  since  on  light  sandy  soils  it 
does  well  year  after  year.  The  plant  Joes  not 
divide  freely,  nor  do  the  seedlings  like  trans- 
planting, except  when  very  young,  so  that  we 
now  sow  a  few  seeds  on  the  borders  where  the 
plants  are  thinned  out  and  left  to  establish  them- 
selves. A  friend  of  mine  who  has  a  garden  high 
up  on  a  rocky  hill  overhanging  the  southern  side 
of  Dublin  Bay  told  me  years  ago  that  nothing 
would  grow  there.  I  recommended  her  to  plant 
nothing  for  a  year  or  two,  but  to  sow  seeds  of  all 
sorts,  especially  of  Cistus  and  Sun  Roses,  Linaria, 
Erinus,  and  hundreds  of  other  alpine  plants 
hardy  in  our  climate.  The  only  difficulty  now 
is  the  weeding  out  of  plants  which  many  good 
gardeners  would  be  glad  to  grow  if  they  could 
do  so.  When  seedlings  establish  themselves 
their  tap-roots  find  congenial  quarters,  but  in 
transplanting  this  provision  of  Nature  is  de- 
stroyed, and  so  on  hot  dry  soils  failure  is  courted 
and  often  obtained. 

Campanula  pyp.amidalis. — Gerard's  "steeple 
milky  Bellflower,  both  blew  and  white,"  is  too 
often  neglected  in  English  gaidens.  Well  grown 
in  pots,  as  it  used  to  he  for  indoor  use  years  ago, 
it  is  a  noble  plant.  In  rich  soils  it  attains  a 
height  of  7  feet  or  S  feet,  and  as  much  in  large 
pots  if  aided  by  liquid  manure.  When  I  was  very 
young  I  remember  gazing  with  something  akin  to 
awe  at  some  fine  pots  of  this  plant  grown  by  the 
thrifty  blacksmith's  wife  in  my  native  village. 
They  used  to  stand  in  the  cool  and  spacious  bay 
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\yiiidow  of  a  low-beamed  jiarlour  facing  tlie 
village  street,  and  I  have  oiteii  seen  travellers 
stay  their  horses  to  look  at  thera  when  at  their 
freshest  and  best,  so  lovely  and  nncommon  did 
they  appear.  In  the  Royal  Academy  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  a  painting  of  a  group  of  these  tall 
Bellflowers  arranged  near  the  altar  of  some  little 
church  in  Brittany.  No  words  could  express 
the  cool,  fresh  heavenly  blue  of  their  flowers  as 
caught  by  the  painter's  cunning.  But  better 
than  any  picture  is  the  lovely  reality  of  these 
flowers  as  seen  on  the  borders  in  autumn,  or  as 
potted  and  grown  on  in  a  cool  house  or  porch, 
where  their  flowers  are  untormented  by  wind  or 
rain.  The  plants  themselves  are  cjuite  easily  ob- 
tainable from  seeds  sown  in  spring,  or  from  divi- 
sion of  the  roots  at  any  time. 

Helianthus  RioiDns. — Everyone  who  sees 
this  plant  in  bloom  here  now  seems  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  is  the  very  best  of  all  the  perennial 
Sunflowers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  most 
useful  plant,  and  one  that  should  have  a  place 
in  every  garden.  Its  only  fault  is  the  freedom 
with  which  it  takes  possession  of  a  bit  of  well- 
tilled  ground.  Just  now  its  slender  stems  are 
topped  with  yellow  Dai.sies  4  inches  across,  and 
each  having  a  dark-tinted  centre  increases  the 
eft'ect,  as  also  does  the  buds,  which  are  of  a 
blacki.sh  olive  colour.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say 
that  this  plant  is  also  known  in  gardens  as 
Harpalium  rigidum.  Last  autumn  Mr.  Archer- 
Hinil  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  perennial  Sunflower 
wdiicli  he  had  received  under  the  name  of 
Helianthella  unillora.  It  is  now  in  bloom,  and 
while  reminding  one  of  Rudbeckia  Newnuiuni 
seems  an  earlier  and  finer  plant.  The  yellow 
ray  florets  are  stout  in  te.xtureand  rich  in  colour, 
the  disc  or  centre  of  the  ilower-head  being 
brownish  blaik.  When  well  established  it 
promises  to  lie  a  noble  plant,  and  well  wcirthy 
of  a  place  in  all  good  gardens. 

A  WHITE  Bellflower.— One  of  the  prettiest 
and  fre-shest  of  all  the  Campanulas  now  in  bloom 
is  one  I  received  years  ago  frcini  the  late  JIiss 
Hope,  of  Wardie  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  under  the 
name  of  C.  Hosti  alba.  It  is  low  growing  and 
spreading,  ami  is  just  now  covered  with  its 
elegantly  shaiied  bells  of  a  snow-wliite  colour. 
It  is  (|uite  readily  increased  by  division,  and  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  decidedly  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  forms  (rf  the  C  rotuudi- 
fiilia  gioup.  Another  pretty  little  form  from  the 
Engadine  has  blue  flowers  peculiarly  shortened 
and  piquant  in  form,  and  I  also  notice  a  fine 
dark  variety  of  Platycodon  grandifloruni  Mariesi 
in  flower — a  ]dant  now  fairly  established,  since 
we  have  had  it  three  or  four  years,  and  every 
season  the  flowers  are  larger  and  better  in  tint. 
The  most  singular  of  all  the  Bellflowers  just  nciw 
flowering  is  that  called  Michauxia  campanuloidcs. 
In  this  plant  the  bell  becomes  regularly  slit  into 
six  or  eight  segments  (jr  more,  and  these  segments 
reflex  like  those  of  a  Cyclamen  ;  indeed,  there  is 
quite  a  Passiim-llower  sort  of  a.spect  about  these 
Michauxia  flowers.  The  plant  is  5  feet  or  'i  feet 
high,  and  bears  a  great  panicle  of  white  bl  sooms. 

Veromca. 


Salvia  Horminum  violacea.— As  a  bcddiug 
plant  to  withstJud  rain  this  Salvia  is  iiiuapproached 
by  any  plaut  that  I  know  used  for  suiiiiiier  bed- 
ding. It  has  withstidd  three  weeks  of  dull  and 
stormy  wealher  ;  even  though  subjected  to  regulai- 
downpnurs,  it  is  as  bright  a':  the  end  uf  Iheni  as  at 
the  beginnii.ir.  while  on  relargoniums,  Calceolarias, 
Petuiuas,  and  Verbena.^  every  tioner  was  .spoilt.  The 
)iurple  bracts  of  this  Salvia,  which  constitute  its 
chief  ornament  seem  so  persistent  that  they  are  able 
to  defy  either  wind  or  rain.  To  be  successful  with  it 
as  a  bedding  plant  I  find  that  a  rather  poor  s.iil  suits 
it    belter    than    a    ricU    on-.      In    good    mate'ial    it 


reijuires  to  be  planted  a  foot  apart  each  way,  and  it 
wants  but  little  water,  even  in  the  driest  of  seasons, 
after  it  has  once  commenced  to  grow.  It  does  better 
in  a  bed  by  itself  than  associated  with  other  subjects. 
Being  an  annual,  it  can  be  readily  raised  from  seeds, 
and  if  sown  in  a  gentle  heat  in  March  the  plants  can 
be  got  of  a  suitable  size  fcjr  bedding  out  by  the  end 
of  May.— J.  C.C. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  AUG.  10. 

Algu.st  4  TO  10. 
The  weather  continues  dry,  and,  for  August,  the 
small  amount  of  sun.shine  is  remarkable  ;  under  the 
circumst.ances,  therefore,  the  latter,  so  far  as  gardens 
are  concerned,  is  a  decided  advantage,  for  till  rain 
falls  in  quantity,  bright  sunshine  would  have  a  de- 
terior.ating  effect  on  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  which 
at  present  are  doing  fairly  weU  ;  water  and  mulch  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  Peas  and  runner  Beans  hold 
out  much  longer  by  a  thick  mulching  than  by  repieated 
waterings.  Celery,  Tomatoes,  and  lately-planted 
winter  greens  are  given  water  as  frequently  as  time 
can  be  afforded  for  such  work.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Pears  on  walls  are  drenched  with  hose  once  a  week. 
The  latter  are  a  far  better  crop  than  was  anticipated, 
and  we  have  had  to  thin  such  kinds  as  Beurre 
de  Capiaumont,  Knight's  Mon.arch,  Poire  Ananas, 
Nouveau  Poiteau,  .and  Beurre  Diel.  (lathered  the 
first  Moorpark  ,\pricots  on  the  6th,  Early  Orleans 
Plums  on  the  same  date,  and  Peach  Early  Lmuse  on 
the  2nd.  This  last  is  not  of  first-rate  (juality,  and 
we  intend  to  replace  it  by  that  fine  early  variety  Alex- 
aniler,  which  indoors  h.as  ripened  fully  five  weeks  in 
advance  of  Bellegardc  ;  and  Hale's  Early  has  ripened 
a'month  in  advance  of  I'^arly  Grosse  Mignonne  and  was 
quite  as  large,  as  well  flavoured,  and  nmeh  finer  in 
cohnu',  being  a  bright  red.  With  the  good  supplies 
of  water  that  we  have  been  able  to  give,  flower-garden 
plants  have  thriven  beyond  expectation,  and  the  whole 
njay  now  be  said  to  be  at  their  best;  combinations  of 
foliage  and  flowers  are  our  particular  fancy.  I^arge 
beds  of  one  colour,  no  matter  of  wh.at  hue,  have  no 
charm  for  us ;  we  must  have  greenery  of  some  de- 
scription as  a  setting  for  the  flowers,  and  we  get  this 
by  the  free  use  of  small  standard  plants,  such  as  Reli- 
nosporas,  (Jrevilleas,  Dracienas,  Abutilons,  Fuchsias, 
&c.  For  the  dividing  lines  in  designs  we  alw.ays  use 
foliage  plants,  our  best  types  being  Gnaphalinni 
lanatum,  variegated  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  and  \a- 
riegated  Thyme,  of  course  pegged  down  till  the 
ground  is  co\ered,  and  afterwards  pinched.  The  best 
dwarf  plants  for  the  like  purpose  are  the  various 
types  of  Sedums,  from  the  deep  green  of  the  v.ariety 
I.ydium  to  the  creamy  white  of  acre  elegans  vaiie- 
gatuni.  No  edging  plant  that  we  have  ever  ustd  is 
nearly  so  good  as  Ilerniaria  glabra,  and  not  the  least 
of  its  merits  is  that  very  little  labour  is  requisite  (o 
keep  it  in  order.  Tying  up  Dahlias,  Marguerites, 
Castor-oils,  and  other  tall  growers  has  to  lie  done  once 
a  week,  and  the  seed-vessels  we  keep  regularly  picked 
off  single  I  )ahlias,  else  they  would  soon  be  flowerless.  At 
the  present  time  the  mipst  effective  flowering  plants  .are 
Violas  Mrs.  Grey  (white)  and  Blue  Bell,  Purple  King 
Verbena,  yellow  and  white  Marguerite?,  Ageratums, 
and  Heliotrojies,  Fuchsias,  Salpiglossis,  Stocks,  Lo- 
lielias,  single  U.ahlias,  and,  lastly  and  least  i  H'ective, 
Pelargoniums — pink  and  rose-tinted  varieties  being 
the  colours  to  which  preference  is  gi\en.  Work  in 
houses  and  framing  ground,  though  abundant,  is  of 
such  a  routine  description  as  to  require  none  but  the 
merest  record  by  way  of  memoranda  for  future  re- 
ference— w.atering  borders,  keeping  the  laterals  of 
Vines  wilhin  reason.alile  bounds.  On  such  varieties 
as  (Iros  Colniar,  MailresHeld  Court,  and  Mrs.  Pince, 
that  are  now  coloming  rajiidly,  we  .allow  the  laterals 
to  remain  intaet.  Lady  Downes  anti  Alicante  make 
such  a  quantity  of  wcmd  that  some  of  it  must  neces 
.'arily  be  cut  away;  still,  we  like  to  let  the  lateral 
growths  of  these  varieties  also  have  a  wide  berth.  All 
white  tirapes  put  on  a  nn>re  golden  hue  if  sun  can 
reach  the  fruit,  so  that  the  same  degree  of  freedom  in 
regard  to  lateral  growth  can  hardly  be  extended  to 
these,  but  we  stop  as  little  as  po3sihle  till  the  "shank- 
ing "  stage  lias  passed,  after  whicli  we  expose  the 
bunche?  to  light  by  cutting  out  part  of  the  latera's 
and  by  tying  aside  any  of  the  large  foliage  that  over- 
.sh.adows  the  bunches.    Air  is  now  left  on  .all  niglit,  and 


warmth  is  still  kept  up  in  the  pipes  to  keep  the 
air  buoyant  ;  this  is  particularly  nece.ss.ary,  for  the 
Madresfields  and  Muscats,  that  have  a  predilection 
for  cracking  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  in 
a  damp  and  stagnant  condition.  Planted  out  another 
succession  lot  of  Melons  and  made  another  siwing. 
This  may  be  too  late  to  do  much  good,  but  if  the 
autumn  lie  sunny  the  probabilities  are  we  shall  get  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  that  will  help  to  save  Pines  when 
the  greatest  demand  is  made  on  us  by  way  of  dessert 
for  the  shooting  siason.  Sowed  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes  for  winter  use,  and  threw  away  the  old 
plants  of  the  latter  tli.at  have  been  fruiting  in  pots 
for  several  months  past ;  our  present  supplies  are 
now  being  luad  from  frames,  and  a  few  that  were 
planted  out  very  early  in  the  open  garden.  Straw- 
berry potting  goes  on  daily,  as  does  tying  Chrysan- 
themums to  their  supports.  Our  first  buds  were 
taken  on  the  7th,  the  varieties  being  Thunbergi, 
Boule  d'Or,  Elaine,  and  Madame  C.  Audiguier.  Top- 
dressed  old  plants  of  winter-flowering  Carnations  and 
some  Tea  Roses  that  are  flowering  freely.  Potted 
off  another  batch  of  Cinerarias  and  shifted  Poinsettias 
into  larger  pots.  Tuberous  Begonias  and  Gloxinias 
now  in  full  flower  we  shade  and  keep  as  cool  as  possible 
to  prolong  their  beauty.  The  flowers  we  still  keep 
picked  off  Pelargoniums  that  are  being  grown  on  in 
pots  for  winter  flowering,  and  now  that  the  pots  are 
getting  full  of  roots  manure  water  is  freely  applied. 

Hants. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

CUCUMBKRS. 

.\  MOiiKHATH  stock  of  young  plants  should  now  be 
kept  constantly  at  hand  for  taking  the  places  of 
Melons  as  they  are  cleared  out  of  the  compartments. 
It  is  not  well  to  have  too  many  of  these  or  young 
Melon  plants  standing  about,  as  they  are  so  apt  to 
get  starved  into  a  breeding  colony  ;  but,  by  sowing  a 
few  seeds  at  short  intervals  and  throwing  old  ones 
aw.ay,  a  clean  stock  can  always  be  l;ept  at  the  cost  of 
very  little  seed.  Pits  and  fivames,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  are  the  best  nursing  places  for  summer  and 
autumn  use,  as  there  the  heat  can  be  maintained  by 
the  aid  of  fermenting  raaterkals,  and  the  plants — no 
unimportant  matter  in  the  preparation  for  winter — 
can  be  kept  short-jointed  and  sturdy.  Plants  put  out 
now  will  not  require  much  fire-heat  for  some  time  to 
come,  but  the  pipes  should  be  in  the  house  ready  for 
uie  when  nights  become  diimp  and  cold,  from  Sep- 
tember onwards,  when  a  little  gentle  warmth,  kept  in 
by  covering,  will  make  all  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure.  If  the  first  batch,  as  is  often  the 
case,  is  to  lie  worked  hard,  say,  till  Christmas  or 
.January,  when  Melons  again  come  in,  the  great  care 
usually  devoted  to  winter  Cucumbers  proper  will  not 
be  nece-sary,  as  they  will  have  passed  away  before 
the  trying  month  u(  February  comes  in.  Narrow  pits 
in  the  bouse,  filled  with  rough  compost,  longitudinal 
ridges  or  hills  will  therefore  answer  better  than  pots, 
especially  if  the  roots  can  feel  the  influence  of  bottom 
heat  from  fermenting  materials  without  getting  into 
it.  Light  rieh  turf  and  old  lime  rubble  will  start  and 
grow  the  plants  well,  but  poor  turf  may  require  en- 
riching at  the  outset,  li  itten  manure  is  the  usual 
heal-all,  but  the  less  the  lietter  for  winter  use — that 
is,  if  stimulants,  including  soot,  bone  dust,  and  good 
liquid,  can  be  obtaiucd  ;  otherwise,  dry,  well-rotted 
Cow  manure  rubbed  to  pieees  or  flaky  leaf  mould  may 
be  used.  Hills  at  this  time  of  year  may  be  made  one 
day  and  planted  the  next,  and  the  greater  their  dis- 
tance from  the  top-lieat  pipes  the  less  the  danger  of 
spider  wlieu  strong  tires  become  necessary.  IMants 
intended  for  fruiting  through  the  s|iring  I  prefer 
keeping  in  pots,  as  the  roots  are  so  thoroughly  under 
control,  and  the  bottom  heat  can  be  regulated  by  the 
.addition  of  fresh  fermenting  material  without  dis- 
turbing thoui.  The  soil  for  winter  plants  should  be 
lighter  th.an  that  reeoraniended  for  summer  culture, 
and  the  pots  well  crocked  and  placed  upon  pedestals 
to  prevent  them  from  sinking  and  strangling  the 
plants. 

liummci-  phtnls  now  in  full  bearing  will  t.ake  copious 
supplies  of  diluted  li<|uid  and  good  syringing  to  keep 
them  clean  and  in  health.  Spider  and  mildew  are 
tlie  most  troublesome  pests  when  the  plants  become 
aged  and  enfeebled  by  heavy  cropjiing ;  but  these  can 
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be  kept  in  check  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  sulphur  w;itcr, 
or  sulphide  iif  putassiuni,  ciuarter  of  an  ounce  to 
a  gallon  of  water.  The  best  time  to  apply  this 
remedy  is  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  house  can  be 
kept  close;  every  part  of  the  foliage  above  as  well  as 
below  should  be  thorougiily  bathed  with  the  liquid, 
and  well  syiinged  with  pure  water  early  the  following 
luornirg.  If  badly  affected,  the  first  dressing  does 
not  always  act  upoji  every  part  of  the  oldest  leaves ; 
a  few  of  the  worst  should  therefore  be  cut  away  the 
better  to  ex|)ose  those  retained,  when  the  house  being 
shaded  syringing  may  be  repeated  every  evening, 
always  provided  pure  water  is  used  early  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Unlike  many  other  insecticides,  this 
jireparation  iloes  no  harm  to  the  mots,  although  fatal 
to  worms,  which  sometiii^es  become  very  troublesome 
where  animal  manure  is  used  as  a  suninier  mulching. 

Melons. 

Where  late  Mehms  are  appreciated,  and  then-  is 
full  command  of  top  and  lii.ttoni  licat,  strong  plants 
of  free  early  varieties,  like  Iteading  lien.,  may  slill 
be  put  out  in  12  inch  pots  viith  every  chance  of 
ripening  their  fruit  in  October.  With  hot-water 
pipes  in  near  proximity  to  (he  bottoms  of  the  [Hits, 
and  a  g  od  body  of  fermenting  leaves  for  giving  off 
genial  warmth  and  moisture,  the  plants  will  run 
ipiickly  up  to  the  setting  stage,  when  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  valve4  constantly  open.  As  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling  kindly,  frequent  renova 
tion  iif  the  bed  to  reduce  the  ntcessity  for  constant 
firing  is  very  important,  as  heat  s.i  obtained  keeps  the 
foliage  fresh  and  clean  without  the  aid  of  direct 
syringing.  Late  Melors  should  nut  be  allowed  to 
make  more  leaves  and  laterals  than  are  ab.solutely 
neces.sary  to  the  production  and  suppojt  ..f  the  crop; 
and  the  higher  the  fiuit  is  kept,  proviiled  it  does  not 
protrude  above  the  foliage,  the  better  will  be  the 
flavour.  Plants  upon  which  the  fiuit  is  well  advanced 
will  now  require  plenty  of  air  through  the  early  j.art 
i>f  the  day,  and  atmospheric  moisture  can  always  be 
secured  by  the  onlinary  practice  of  damping  the 
paths,  walls,  and  beils  without  wetting  the  stems  and 
foliage.  At  one  time  I  always  gave  my  plants  a 
heavy  syringing  immediately  after  the  houses  were 
closed  for  the  day,  but  this  practice  has  been  given 
up,  and  I  now  find  the  f(.liage  keeps  fresh  and  free 
fr..ni  sjiider,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  greatly 
improved  by  giving  the  plants  a  vajioiir  bath  inly. 
Animal  manure  I  never  use,  the  only  addition  t)  the 
loam  being  a  little  bou.^  dust  and  old  lime  riiblile, 
which  make  the  vines  short  jointed  and  fruitful,  and 
diluted  liciuid  is  supplicil  to  the  roots  when  the  fruit 
is  swelling.  To  some  a  compost  of  this  kind  may 
appear  expensive,  but  such  is  not  really  the  case,  as 
Melons  require  very  little  soil  provided  it  is  naturally 
rich  and  heavy. 

Pus  AN'I)  Fr.ymes. 

The  weather,  so  far,  has  been  faiily  favourable  to 
plants  in  pits,  Ijut  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  the 
greatest  care  will  be  necessary.  A  low,  dauq),  fluc- 
tuating atmosphere,  and  the  gradual  decline  of 
bottom  heat  when  the  fruit  is  swelling  and  shcndd  be 
ripening,  form  conditions  so  tliorougldy  oppo.-ed  to 
success,  that  no  pains  should  l)e  spared  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lining  not  only  in  the  spring,  but 
throughout  the  season.  To  this  end,  alternate  reno- 
vation once  a  week,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  will 
always  keep  up  the  siqiply  of  heat  and  ammonia, 
when  fresh  air,  the  best  of  all  preventives  of  canker, 
cm  be  freely  admitted.  iSun  being  so  necessary  to 
flavour,  the  lights  should  be  kept  scrupulously  cUan, 
the  tops  of  the  mounds  on  which  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing perftctly  dry,  not  too  thickly  covered  with  foliage, 
and  all  surplus  growths  closely  stopped  to  the  first 
bud  on  the  laterals.  When  watering  becomes  neces- 
biry,  early  on  a  fine  afternoon  when  the  lights  can  be 
thrown  off  for  a  short  period  is  the  best  time  to  apply 
it,  and  then  the  supply,  at  a  temperature  of  9u*, 
should  be  thorough.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
shut  up  as  soon  as  the  bed  has  been  flooded,  but  in 
order  to  let  out  superabundant  moisture,  the  lights 
through  the  night  should  be  .slightly  tilted  at  the 
apex,  when  an  extra  mat  hung  over  the  back  will 
break  cold  currents  and  prevent  the  top-heat  from 
declining.  A  word  as  to  ventilatiun.  In  the  ordinary 
course  we  vtntilate    common   pits    and   frames   by 


tilting  the  lights  at  the  back  and  letting  out  all  the 
heat  and  moisture,  to  be  replaced  by  aflood  of  cold 
air  from  the  north.  The  mercury  soon  answers,  and 
possibly  sinks  10°  in  a  few  minutes,  but  what  about 
the  jMjor  recently  perspiring  plants?  They  feel  first 
and  show  the  effect  quickly  by  drooiiing  and  flagging, 
as  it  is  termed,  on  a  bright  sunny  morning,  when 
watering  or  syringing  are  dangerous  operations. 
Something,  however,  must  be  done,  so  the  unscien- 
tific person — I  will  not  say  gardener — in  a  clumsy  way 
.sets  about  healing  the  wound  he  has  so  unwittingly 
m.^de  by  shutting  up  and  shading.  Aided  by  a  sharp 
north-east  wind — no  uncommon  thing  with  us  in 
summer — the  grower  makes  rapid  progress,  and  very 
soon  finds  his  Egyptian  subjects  infest.'d  with  vermin 
and  ri|]ening  their  foliage  prematurely.  A  chink  at 
the  highest  part  of  every  frame  is  always  necess  ry  for 
the  escape  of  heated  or  vitiated  air;  but  the  -suiiply 
should  be  ailmitted  at  the  front  or  south  side,  and  in 
sidhcient  quantity  to  keep  the  pit  or  frame  constantly 
full,  r.y  adojiting  this  plan  draughts  will  be  avoided, 
as  a  large  volume  of  heated  air  will  pass  through  the 
front  ventilators  just  as  fast  as  the  chink  at  the  back 
allo«s  the  vitiattd  air  to  escape.  Wlit-n  the  top  ven- 
tilation is  in  excess  of  the  front,  cold  currents  enter 
at  the  highest  point,  beat  the  vitiated  air  down,  and 
the  fresh  air  passes  over  it.  The  plants  in  such  a 
mediiun,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  do  not  thrive  ; 
but  by  providing  a  number  of  front  ventilators,  the 
nearer  the  surface  i>f  the  bed  the  better,  every  leaf  is 
kept  in  motion,  and  one  of  the  great  causes  of  canker 
in  Melon  stems  is  swept  away  and  replaced  with  fresh 
life-sustaining  air. 

Orciiaki)  Ho;.se.s. 
lOarly  trees  that  were  potted  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
was  gathered  will  now  be  fit  for  removal  to  the  ojien 
ail-,  where  they  should  be  plunged  or  packed  up  into 
litter  and  regularly  attended  with  water.  If  perfectly 
ileal!  and  free  from  .spider,  night  dews  and  summer 
rains  will  mo.st  likely  keep  them  healtliy ;  but  in  the 
event  of  the  Weather  becoming  hot  and  dry,  an  occa- 
sional dadi  from  the  hose  will  sustain  the  foliage  and 
feed  the  newly-formed  flower-buds.  If  any  of  the 
later  varieties  which  were  in  fruit  when  the  first 
batch  was  futted  have  not  l.ieen  transferred  to  larger 
pots,  no  time  should  be  lo.st  in  getting  this  work  over, 
.'^pice  under  glass  being  adequate,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
return  them  ti>  their  quarters  and  keep  them  moist, 
rather  close,  and  slightly  shaiied  until  the  lateral 
lea\e?,  by  their  crisp  appearance,  show  that  new  root- 
action  has  set  in.  If  the  house  is  wanted  for  other 
purpo;es,  they  may  then  be  removed  to  the  open  air, 
o'.herwi.-e  another  month  underglass  will  do  them  no 
harm.  Older  trees,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  re- 
plenish with  fresh  compost  without  increasing  the 
size  of  the  pots,  will  require  more  careful  handling,  as 
it  will  be  necessary  to  disroot  and  pick  out  some  of 
the  old  soil.  The  balls  should  then  be  soaked  in 
water  preparatory  to  repotting  in  new  compost,  which 
cannot  be  too  dry,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  ram  with 
the  polting-stick  until  it  is  impossible  for  water  to 
jiass  through  the  new  without  entering  the  old. 
Trees  so  treated  flag  a  little  at  first,  but  shade  from 
bright  sun  for  a  few  days  in  a  rather  close  house  and 
frequent  syringing  will  vety  soon  bring  them  round, 
when  shading  must  be  discontinued  and  more  air 
gradually  admitted.  Where  early  forced  Peaches  are 
planted  out  in  raised  borders  the  same  rules  apply,  as 
trees  having  so  much  freedom  cannot  be  kept  in  order 
when  annual  root  pruning  is  neglected.  Many  plant 
on  the  level,  but  I  prefer  giving  each  large  tree  a  raised 
station  on  good  drainage,  and  enclosing  its  roots  with 
a  solid  turf  wall  raised  a  foot  or  more  above  the  floor- 
line.  The  advantages  are  an  abundance  of  solar  heat 
and  air  playing  about  the  roots,  their  capacity  to 
take  more  diluted  lii|uid  when  the  fruit  is  swelling, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  saving  of  time  in  forking 
down  the  old  walls  and  replacing  them  with  fresh  tuif 
mi.xed  with  old  lime  rubble.  The  secret  of  success 
consists  in  the  annual  performance  of  root  pruning 
operations  and  getting  them  re-established  before  the 
leaves  fall.  Karly  houses  in  which  the  above  system 
of  planting-out  is  practised  should  be  constructed 
with  portable  lights  for  running  down  in  showery 
weather  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Cheap  fixed  roofs 
do  very  well  for  midseason  and  late  culture,  but  where 
the  fruit  is  forced  to  ripen  in  June  and  July  there  are 


times  when  full  exposure  of  the  trees  is  a  decided 
advantage,  if  not  an  absolute  necessity. 

Midstason  houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  now  ripe 
or  approaching  that  stage  will  require  all  the  air  that 
can  be  admittid,  and  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
keep  the  soil  in  a  growing  state.     Mulching  having 
done  its  work,  fresh  supplies  will  hardly  be  necessary, 
but  a  covering  of  gome  kind  that  will  pre\ent  the 
surface  roots  from  drying  out  will  save  much  trouble 
in  watering,  and  prove  a  decided  ad\antage  to  the 
trees.     Where  fine    fruit  is  the  first  object  there  is 
nothing  better  than  fresh  stable  litter  slightly  charged 
with  ammonia,  but  when  the  orchard  house  is  made 
an  itrnamental  appendage  to  the  dwelling,  disagree- 
able smells  are  objectionable  and  must  be  avoided. 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  and  Moss  are  good  niui-condnctor.^, 
and  may  be  used  where  they  can  be  obtained  at  a 
cheap  rate.     When  I'eaches  and  Nectarines  approach 
the    ripening   stage    direct    syringing    must    be    dis- 
continued,   as  some   varieties,  notably    Ijord   Napier 
Nectarine,    scald    and     Ijtcome    rusty  ;    atmospheric 
moisture  must  be  maintained  by  syringing  the  stems 
and  walls,  and  damping  the  floor  two  or  three  times  a 
day  when  the  weather  is  fine.     If  Figs  are  grown  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  the  .syringe  will  play 
a  very  important  part  in  keeping  down  spider  until 
the    fruit    is    well   adianccd    in   its    last    swelling. 
Mulching  anil  liberal  watering  until  the  most  forw.ard 
Figs  begin  to  ri))en  will   also  be  necessaiy,  when  the 
give-and-take  principle  must  be  observed,  as  fruit  in 
various  stages   must  be   kept  progressing.     Cherries, 
ordinary   Plums,   and  early  Pears  should   be  potted 
and  treated  as  Peaches  until  new  rcot  action  sets  in, 
when  they  may  be   rt  moved  to  the  open  air  to  make 
room   for   later  kinds.     The   lattir,  including  choice 
desseit   Pears   and  Coe's  OolJeii    Itrop  Plum,  biing 
capable  of  standing  any  amount,  of  solar  heat  with 
full  ventilation,  will,   of  course,   remain   under  glass 
until  the  fruit  and  wood  are  ripe,  when  a  dry,  buoyant 
atmosphere  will  greatly  enhance  the  flavour,  and  pro- 
tection from  birds  will  become  neces-ary.     If  Straw- 
berries are  fruited  on  the  shelves,  the  plants  intended 
for  another  season   will   now   lie  established  in  .'i-inch 
to    7-iiicli   jiots  and   standing  in  an   open  part  of  the 
garden,  where,  properly  attended  with  water  and  ke])t 
clear  of  weeds  and   runners,  they  will   mature  their 
crowns    and    roots    by    the    end    of    October.      The 
Strawberiy  question  having  been  so  thoroughly  venti- 
lated,   readers   of  TiIE   Gahiik.'*    will    expeiierce    no 
difficulty    in    making    a   selection    for    early    or   late 
forcing.      Viciiintes.se   He-iicart  de  Thury,  President, 
and  Crimson  t,>ueen  are  three  good  sorts,  and  where 
Biitish  (.^Uieen  succeeds  I   would  grow  a  quantity  of 
plants  for  leading  up  to  the  crop  from  the  open  air. 
Easimii-  Castle,  Ledbury.  W.  Coleman. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

NOTES  ON  PEAS. 

Beini!  desirous  to  test  the  merits  of  some  of  the 
dwarf-growing  Peas  side  by  side,  I  sowed  a  col- 
lection of  eight  dillereiit  sorts  on  the  '23rd  of 
February  last,  on  a  border  facing  the  east,  under 
what  I  considered  to  be  very  favourable  condi- 
tions. The  only  drawback  was  the  soil  being  a 
little  too  rich  ;  nevertheless,  but  few  of  them  grew 
more  than  their  normal  height.  A  careful  record 
was  kept  of  their  growth  in  every  stage.  M  'Lean's 
Blue  Peter  has  round  pale  green  seeds,  and  grows 
2  feet  in  height.  It  was  in  flower  on  .June  II,  and 
tit  to  gather  on  July  7  ;  pods  short,  and  an  indif- 
ferent bearer.  Turner'sEmerald — seeds  light  green, 
wrinkled  ;  in  flower  on  .June  II,  and  fit  to  gather 
on  July  12.  This  sort  bears  a  few  long  well-tilled 
pods,  but  is  not  a  desirable  variety.  Carter's 
Little  Wonder— seeds  pale  green,  large  and 
wrinkled  ;  in  flower  June  14,  and  fit  to  gather  on 
July  17.  Tliis  pi'oduces  very  long  jiods,  each  of 
which  contained  as  many  as  nine  large  Peas ; 
height  3  feet ;  an  indifferent  bearer.  Bliss's  Ame- 
rican Wonder — seeds  light  green,  wrinkled ;  in 
flower  on  June  I,  and  ready  to  gather  on  June  28, 
height  l")  inches.  This,  in  every  respect,  is  the 
best  of  the  collection.  It  is  much  the  best  bearer, 
and  its  growth  is  more  regular  than  that  of  the 
above.     M'Lean's  Little  Gem — seeds  green,  large, 
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and  wrin'.ile:l  ;  in  (iowsr  on  June  0,  and  ready  to 
K'ather  on  July  I:-!;  a  fairly  good  croppjr:  height 
2  feet.  Carter's  Tom  Thumb — seeds  round,  small, 
and  light  green,  pods  small  and  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  profitable  ;  height  '2h  feet.  Bijou 
— tills  has  large,  wrinkled,  pale  green  seeds.  In 
growth  it  is  fairly  vigorous  and  a  mod  prate 
cropper;  height  '2  feet.  Carter's  E.\tra  Eirly 
Premier— seeds  green  and  wrinkled.  About  four 
days  later  than  American  Wonder.  An  excellent 
crnpijer,  and  altogether  a  very  desirable  Pea ; 
htight  2^  feet. 

This  tiial,  in  my  opinion,  seems  to  show  that 
mxny  sorts  of  dwarf  Peas  are  not  wanted.  I  never 
looked  upon  them  with  any  fa-v'our,  and  I  shall 
hereafter  do  so  with  less,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
for  the  most  part  poor  croppers  ;  the  fact  is  they 
liave  not  bearing  surface  sufficient  to  produce  a 
go)J  crop.  Out  of  the  light  sorts  just  named, 
iiuly  two  are  worth  growing  :  these  ai'e  American 
"Wonder  and  Carter's  Extra  Early  Premier  ;  the 
first  is  decidedly  the  mo.st  prolific.  For  small 
grrdtns  dwarf  Peas  may  be  useful,  but  where  a 
rejjular  succession  has  to  be  kept  up,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sow  at  least  once  a  fortnij;[it,  each  crop 
only  yielding  two  gatherings. 

Mildew. — TIeat  and  drought  are  pretty  well 
known  to  produce  miliew  in  the  caS3  of  Peas,  and 
according  to  my  experience  all  Peas  are  more  or 
less  liable  to  become  mildewed.  Some  may,  how- 
ever, not  be  so  seriously  affected  as  others  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  it  would  be  useful  to 
know  their  names.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  two 
S)r(s  ihat  arc  not  seriously  affected  by  mildew,  I 
should  sry  they  were  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer 
;i.nd  Evolution.  The  last  i-i  comparatively  a  new 
I'oa,  and  a  good  one  too  ;  it  produces  very  large 
pjds  well  filled  with  large  Peas.  Walker's  Per- 
jutuul  is  not  unwoi  thy  of  its  name,  as  it  con- 
liiiues  longer  in  bearing  than  any  other  soit  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  when  grown  as  a  raid- 
kpa-ion  Pea.  I  liave  seen  both  these  sorts  but 
litt'o  art'ected,  while  all  others  have  been  white 
with  the  fungus.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
believe  tliit  any  Pta  enjoys  perfect  immunity 
from  mildew  in  a  siason  of  prolonged  drought, 
ami  the  lighter  and  dryer  the  soil  the  more 
seiiously  are  they  affected.  This  naturally  opens 
up  I  he  question  of  watering  Peas,  and  in  reference 
to  tills  I  may  al-io  say  at  once  that  I  am  not  a 
believer  in  its  efficacy.  I  have  tried  both  plans, 
and  have  had  as  good  crops  without  watering  as 
with  it  ;  even  during  the  present  season  I  have 
put  this  mittir  thoroughly  to  the  test.  I  watered 
and  raulclnd  some  of  our  Peas  heavily,  but  those 
on  which  we  have  spjnt  so  much  additional 
labour  are  no  better  than  others  which  have  been 
neither  watered  nor  mulched. 

Sblkction  07  Pe-\s. — Singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, in  point  of  earliness  we  have  not  gained 
anything  during  these  last  thirty  years.  Sang- 
ster's  No.  1  has  supplanfetl  the  old  Early  May  as 
regards  its  name,  but  it  is  neither  earlier  nor 
better  than  that  o!d  .sort.  William  the  First  ha< 
taken  the  place  of  Early  Warwick  as  a  second 
early,  and  I  must  admit  that  it  is  a  decided  gain 
as  regards  flavour.  The  old  Auvergne,  which  used 
to  be  a  standard  favourite  as  a  mid-sea*on  Pea, 
has  not  yet  been  beaten  as  regards  cropjiing  quali- 
ties and  Uivour.  Its  only  fault  was  that  it  was 
smiU  as  regards  liolh  pjd  and  Peas.  Its  place  has 
been  filled  by  Telephone  and  Stratagem,  and  cer- 
tainly those  who  require  I'eas  that  will  fill  the 
ba-ket  as  well  as  the  vegetable  dish  can  have  them 
in  either  of  these  newer  .sorts,  but  they  are  no 
advance  in  flavour,  and  they  certainly  lose  some- 
thing in  the  time  during  which  the  respective 
sorts  remain  in  bearing.  It  requires  three  sow- 
ings of  these  new  Peas  to  two  of  Auvergne  to  keep 
up  a  succession.  It  is  much  against  large-podded 
Peas  that  si  few  of  them  a-e  produced,  and  that 
th"y  so  quickly  go  out  of  bearing.  According  to 
my  experience,  half  of  the  space  sown  with  Em- 
pjror  of  the  Marrows  or  the  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh will  yield  as  mxny  Peas  as  either  Telephone 
or  Ssratagem  on  double  the  amount  of  ground. 
As  exhibition  Peas  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  Evolu- 


rion  will,  I  believe,  become  po  iilar.  The  first- 
n:.me-l  is  perhaps  the  handsomer  of  the  two.  Its 
l-iods  arc  well  inflated,  and  when  taken  just  at  the 
right  stage  and  opened,  they  exhibit  such  a  fine 
di-iplay  of  Peas,  that  they  are  sure  to  arrest  atfen- 
tion.  Evolution  I  look  upon  as  the  most  service- 
able for  the  table,  its  eating  qualities  being  ex- 
cellent. In  growing  any  of  the  new  sorts  of  Pea* 
for  the  first  time  it  is  not  goad  policy  to  dejiend 
on  them  entirely  for  any  particular  crop.  Many 
of  them  difl'er  in  the  length  of  time  at  which  the^ 
come  into  bearing.  Soil  also  influences  the  crop 
somewhat;  some  will  do  better  in  one  garden  than 
in  another.  It  is  therefore  well  to  grow  them  on 
a  limited  scale  at  first.  J.  C.  C 


WINTER  CUCUMBERS. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  Telegraph 
is  the  best  variety  of  Cucumber  for  winter  work, 
its  free-bearing  habit  and  short-jointed  growth 
in  the  dark  days  eclipsing  all  other  kinds.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  singly  in  small  pots,  about 
the  third  or  fourth  week  in  August,  in  ribry  loam, 
lightened  and  enrichel  with  old  mellow  manure. 
Robustness  of  habit  is  especially  valuable  in 
winter,  and  therefore  the  soil  should  not  be  too 
light.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  frame  near  the  glas- 
where  there  is  a  little  bottom  heat,  covering 
them  with  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  till  the  seed.- 
germinate.  Afterwards  uncover,  and  ventilate  to 
ensure  sturdiness  of  habit.  Jloie  seeds  should  be 
planted  than  the  number  of  plants  required,  as 
some  may  fail  to  grow,  and  others  that  germinate 
may  be  weaklings,  and  none  but  strong  plants 
should  be  employed.  The  house  in  the  meantime 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  paint  wa-hed 
with  soap  and  water,  the  walls  limewashed,  and 
everything  removed  from  the  bed,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  harbour  for  woodlice  or  other  insects. 
Whatever  the  arrangements  may  be  for  supplying 
bottom  heat,  it  should  be  equal  to  a  steady  tern 
perature  of  7')^. 

Usually  the  bottom  heat  is  supplied  by  hot 
water  pip^s,  and  it  is  an  advantage  if  these  are 
laid  ill  a  watertight  tank,  so  that  if  necessary 
moisture  may  be  given  below  the  roots.  The 
best  arrangement  is  to  lay  the  pipes  in  a 
cemented  chamber  and  fill  in  with  rubble,  the 
rubble  rising  (i  inches  or  so  above  the  pipes.  On 
the  rubble  lay  (i  inches  of  stable  manure,  or  more 
if  space  permit^.  The  best  soil  is  a  turfy  loam 
not  too  heavy,  and  to  every  bushel  of  loam  I  like 
to  add  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  Amies'  manure. 
This  manure  seems  to  furnish  just  the  kind  ol 
stimulant  Cucumbers  require,  and  it  is  especially 
valuable  in  top-rlressings  applied  when  the  plants 
are  bearing  freely.  It  is  best  not  to  hurry  the 
plants  with  a  high  temperature  at  first,  and  they 
should  not  be  planted  too  thickly,  as  overcrowd 
ing  must  weaken  their  growth.  Four  feet  apart 
will  not  be  too  much  to  permit  the  side  shoots  to 
be  tied  out  and  give  room  for  the  foliage  to 
develop  properly. 

Unless  fruits  arc  required  early,  it  is  best  not  to 
stop  the  main  stems  till  the  top  of  the  house  is 
nearly  reached.  The  side  shoots  should  be 
stopped  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and  this 
should  be  done  as  a  system  all  through  the  exist- 
ence of  the  plants,  Ijut  leaving  the  leader  un- 
stopped  for  a  considerable  time  does  add  immensely 
to  the  general  strength  of  the  plants,  which  will 
be  of  great  service  through  the  winter.  The 
Telegraph  is  a  free  bearer,  but  only  a  light  crop 
should  be  taken  through  the  autumn  if  the  plants 
are  to  bear  well  after  Christmas.  The  soil  should 
always  be  kept  moist,  as  dryness  at  the  roots  will 
cause  the  foliage  to  sufl'er,  and  injured  t'ucumber 
leaves  never  recover,  and  it  should  be  a  point 
to  retain  the  main  leaves  as  long  as  possible.  The 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  genial  and  moist.  In 
most  Cucumber  houses  there  are  troughs  on  the 
pipes,  which  are  kept  full  of  water,  with  liquid 
manure  given  occasionally,  and  in  addition  the 
floor  can  be  damped  and  the  walls  syringed. 
Ventilation  should  be  given  in  genial  weather  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  fresh  and  pure,  but  the 
amount  of    ventilation    must  hinge   in   a    great 


degree  upon  the  construction  of  the  house,  and 
the  best  Cucumber  houses  are  tho.se  w-hich  require 
the  least  ventilation,  as  in  such  houses  there  is  not 
much  fluctuation  in  the  temperature.  The  night 
temperature  should  range  from  (i")"  to  70°,  with 
a  corresponding  advance  in  the  daytime  with  the 
sun's  heat.  It  will  be  necessary  to  shade  in  bright 
weatlier  through  the  autumn,  but  the  lighter  the 
shade  the  better,  as  shading  always  has  a  tendency 
to  weaken. 

When  the  plants  are  bearing  freely  liquid 
manure  should  be  given,  and  there  is  great  value 
in  top-dressings,  which  shoidd  be  light  and  fre- 
quently applied.  A  little  fresh  compost  not  only 
encourages  the  roots,  but  helps  to  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere pure  and  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy 
and  free  from  insects,  mildew,  &c.  A  sharp  look 
out  must  always  be  kept  for  insects  destroying 
them  as  soon  as  their  presence  is  first  noticed,  by 
a  timely  application  of  the  usual  remedies.  All 
fruits  should  be  cut  as  soon  as. they  are  large 
enough  for  use.  A  large  number  of  fruits  hanging 
at  one  time  is  a  gratifying  sight,  but  it  has  to  be 
paid  for  in  the  after  exhaustion  of  the  plants. 

E.  IIor.DAY. 
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PLATE  557. 

PURPLE  BOX-LEAVED  MILKWORT. 

(POLYGALA    CnAM^BU.XU.i    PURPL'RE.V.*) 

The  genus  P.'lygila  c  nsists  of  a  large  number  of 
more  or  less  handsome  lloweiing  plants,  ranging 
from  the  common  Milkwort  ot  our  heaths  and 
meadows  to  the  bushy  shrubs  well  known  at  ex- 
hibitions, which  reipiire  the  protection  of  a  green- 
house in  winter.  A  goodly  number,  however, 
both  annual  and  peiennial,  natives  of  North 
America,  are  quite  hardy  in  this  country  ;  a  few 
of  iheni  would  find  a  .'■uitable  home  on  the 
rockery,  and,  mixed  with  other  things  of  au 
evergreen  character,  would  help  to  make  that 
part  of  our  gardens  attractive  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer.  SeMom  are  our  native  representa- 
tives of  this  genus  seen  in  gardens,  a  surprising 
fact,  ai  few  who  have  seen  them  growing  amongst 
stubby  Grass  or  peeping  from  under  the  cover 
of  a  Furze  bush  will  dispute  their  claim  to  sucli 
a  position.  The  difliculty  lies  in  lifting  them 
[iropeily,  an  operation  in  which  the  roots  gene- 
rally get  damaged,  and  laihire  is  the  result.  This 
year  we  took  the  precaution  to  liave  a  large  sod 
of  turf  of  a  good  depth  lifted,  and  in  this  way 
have  had  a  graml  display  of  flowers.  P.  Chamie- 
buxus  and  its  varieties,  all  of  which  are  shrubby 
in  habit,  make  excelltnt  plants  for  the  rockery  ; 
they  fljuri.sh  in  almost  any  iio-'ifion,  and,  asso- 
ciated with  such  plants  as  Eiicjs,  Lelums, 
Veronicas,  &c.,  make  very  interesling  groups  of 
dwarf  evergreen  shrubs,  which  ell'ectually  clothe 
places  tint  would  otherwi.se  be  naked  and  un- 
sightly during  the  winter  season.  These  shrubs 
in  the  rockery  are  also  useful  as  a  protection  to 
bulbs,  even  quite  hardy  on?s,  by  warding  off  cut- 
ting winds,  &c. ,  and  preventing  the  flowers  from 
getting  injured  by  them.  Crocuses  seem  to  thrive 
much  better  plaute.l  on  the  lee  side  of  these 
small  shrubs  than  elsewhere.  Daffodils  are  al- 
ways earlier,  and  even  such  tender  bulbs  as  the 
Calocliorti  do  exceedingly  well  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

P.  CuAM.EBUxus. — This  elegant  little  evergreen 
shrub  produces  flowers  from  May  until  October, 
but  most  plentifully  in  May  and  .June.  It  bears 
so  little  resemblance  to  other  European  species, 
that  old  botanists  considered  that  it  belonged  to 
a  dill'erent  genus.  Many  varieties  of  it  have  been 
found  growing  wild,  a  few  of  which  are  in  cidtiva- 
tion.  Of  these  perhaps  the  best  is  that  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  plate.  It  has  large  yellow 
1-trawn  at  Muustcad,  Gotalming,  May  4,  1SS5. 
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iuul  deep  raagontapur]ile  flowers,  and  makes  a 
truly  magnificent  show  during  early  summer.  P. 
Chama'buxus  and  its  varieties  may  be  readily 
cultivated  either  in  borders  or  on  rockvvork,  but 
tliey  like  a  position  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun. 
The  soil  should  be  rich  sandy  loam,  mixed  with 
lime  rubbish  or  tufastones.  They  may  be  propagated 
freely  from  cuttings,  taken  ofi'  now  or  a  little 
later  and  placed  in  sand  under  a  handlight.  1'. 
Chama'buxus  is  a  native  of  Austria,  Germany, 
Ac,  and  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the 
Oxford  garden  as  early  as  10.')8. 

R  I'.vucn-oi.i.v.— This  is  another  dwarf  North 
American  species.  It  makes  a  handsome  little 
plant  for  the  rock  garden,  growing  as  it  does  only 
from  ;?  inches  to  4  inches  in  height ;  the  stems, 
which  are  leafy — chiefly  at  the  summit — rise  from 
slender  prostrate  or  underground  shoots;  the 
flowers  are  large  for  the  size  of  the  jilant,  being 
often  about  an  inch  long,  rosy  purple,  rarely  pure 
white.  It  likes  shady  places  and  peaty  soil,  and 
may  be  associated  with  such  plants  as  Linnaa 
borealis  and  Vacciniuni  Vitisida'a. 

P.  vi'LiJARis. — This  is  so  well  known,  that  we 
need  only  direct  attention  to  it  as  a  plant  suited 
for  the  rockery.  P.  calcarea  and  amara,  two 
nearly  allied  species,  also  natives,  are  likewise 
suitable  plants  for  the  same  purpose.  They  are 
all  easily  grown  on  stones,  which  they  over-hang, 
and  on  which  they  ]iroduce  their  flowers  freely, 
some  blue,  others  purple,  pink,  and  white. 

D.  K. 


Fruit  Crops. 


SCOTLAND. 

Moredun,  Midlothian. — Apples  here  area  very 
poor  crop.  Lord  Sulheld,  Irish  Codlin,  and  King 
of  the  Pippins  being  the  best.  Pears  are  also  a 
\ery  ])3or  crop,  and  the  same  miy  be  said  of 
Plums.  Apricots  are  about  one-third  of  a  crop. 
Peaches  outside  are  poor.  Gooseberries  are  fair 
average  crops;  in  some  places  abundant.  Black, 
Red,  and  White  Currants,  too,  are  plentiful,  as 
are  also  Raspberries.  Of  Strawberries  we  ha\'e 
fair  average  crops,  but  fully  two  weeks  later  than 
usual.  The  best  for  bearing  in  this  locality  are 
James  Veitch,  Vicomtesse  Hericarb  de  Thury, 
President,  Elton  Pine,  and  the  old  Grove  End 
Scarlet,  which  we  use  for  preserving.  As  regards 
flavour,  we  consider  Black  Prince,  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, President,  .James  Veitch,  and  Elton  Pine  the 
best.  We  have  also  tried  King  of  the  Earlies  and 
The  Captain,  but  must  try  them  another  season. 
The  msthod  which  we  have  adopted  for  yeai  s  in 
order  to  secure  good  crops  is  as  follows ;  We 
trench  deeply  and  manure  liberally,  incorporating 
it  well  with  the  soil.  We  prefer  horse  manure  for 
heavy  soils,  and  cow  or  pig  manure  for  light 
ground.  Trenching  we  begin  as  soon  as  we  cin 
get  the  previous  crop  olf  the  ground ;  we  expose 
as  rough  a  surface  as  possible  to  the  winter  frosts. 
In  March  we  give  a  good  dusting  of  soot,  fork  over 
the  surface,  tirm  it  w'ith  the  feet,  and  rake  smoothly. 
We  then  plant  single  plants  in  rows  .Sll  inches  apart 
and  l.S  inches  asunder.  Digging  afterwards 
amongst  the  plants  we  do  not  recommend,  but  we 
keep  them  clean  wi'.h  the  hoe.  In  the  end  of  the 
year,  ?'.'.,  as  soon  as  we  have  had  su)Hcient  frost 
to  render  the  ground  hard  enough  to  carry  a 
barrow,  we  give  the  plants  a  good  mulching  of 
rough  manure,  and  of  this,  by  the  time  they  arc  in 
bloom,  there  is  little  left  but  the  straw,  which 
forms  a  clean  bu'd  for  the  fruit  to  rest  upon.  This 
system  we  have  ado.jted  for  years,  and  find  it  to 
suitadmh'ably.  We  always  destroy  the  plantsafter 
they  have  borne  their  third  crop.  —  J.is.  Smith. 

Riccarton,  Currie. — We  have  here  but  poor 
crops  of  Peaches,  Apricots,  Pears,  and  Apples. 
Plums,  such  as  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson's, 
and  Purple  Orleans  on  a  south  aspect,  are  fair 
crops.  Victoria  on  a  west  aspect  is  good,  but 
the  trees  have  suffered  considerably  from  branch, 
dying.  Small  fruits  are  pretty  fair  on  the  whole. 
Strawberries  are  not  quite  so  good  as  last  year 
Late  frosts  blackened  the  flowers  on  several  occa- 


sions. (Jaribaldi  is  decidedly  the  best  variety  we 
have  either  as  a  forcer  or  for  outdoor  work,  taking 
size,  flavour,  and  colour  into  account.  For  flavour 
Garibaldi  and  Bothwell  Bank  are  our  best,  and 
our  best  croppers  are  Garibaldi  and  James  Veitch. 
Black  Prince  is  our  earliest  variety,  and  Elton 
Pine  and  Bicton  Pine  our  latest.  The  best  plan 
by  which  to  secure  regular  crops  of  good  sized 
fruit  is  to  plant  annually  a  few  rows  of  each 
variety  in  August,  and  trench  down  an  equal 
number  of  the  oldest  rows.  In  making  young 
plantations  always  have  the  rows  to  run  north 
and  south.  Leave  '2h  feet  between  each  row  and 
10  inches  plant  from  plant.  Two  rows  of  Onions 
for  spring  use  may  be  sown  between  each  row  of 
Strawberries. — Gkorge  Broadfoot. 

Tynuingliame,  East  Lothian.— Bush  fruits 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  a  very  good  crop. 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are,  as  a  rule,  small 
crops.  Apricots  fairly  good.  Strawberries  irre- 
gular ;  in  some  cases  they  are  quite  a  failure,  in 
others  a  crop,  though  a  small  one,  while  with  us 
they  are  a  very  heavy  crop.  In  the  garden  here 
Apricots  are  extra  plentiful.  Peaches  the  same. 
Plums  a  fair  crop.  Pears  a  fmall  crop.  Good 
cropping  Apples,  such  as  Warner's  King,  Stirling 
Castle,  Echlinville,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Rymer, 
Lord  Sulheld,  Mi-re  de  Menage,  Northern  Green- 
ing, and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  as  well  as  some 
free-bearing  dessert  kinds,  are  bearing  good  crops. 
Strawberries  in  this  district  were  much  damaged 
by  late  frosts,  and  subsequently  a  period  of  pro- 
tracted drought  emphasised  the  mischief.  Our 
own  beds  were  only  slightly  damaged  by  frost, 
and  the  drought  has  not  done  much  harm,  thanks 
to  a  deeply  worked  soil.  I  now  grow  only  four 
sorts  for  our  out-of  door  supply.  These  are 
(Jrove  End  Scarlet  for  preserving,  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  President,  and  Elton  Pine. 
I  have  tried  and  discarded  for  various  reasons  Dr. 
Hogg,  British  Queen,  Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  and 
Pioneer  (these  do  not  ripen  thoroughly),  also 
Keen's  Seedling,  Unser  Fritz,  Lucas,  Samuel 
Bradley,  .James  Veitch,  Prince  of  ^Vales,  Duke 
of  Edinbur^ih,  Frogmore  Prolific,  La  Grosse 
Sucree,  Helena  (Uoede,  and  several  others,  the 
names  of  which  I  do  not  call  to  mind.  Keen's 
Seedling  is  largely  grown  in  the  locality,  but 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  is  equally  good 
and  a  firmer  fruit.  Our  system  of  culture 
varies  somewhat,  but,  as  a  rule,  we  select  strong- 
rooted  runners  as  early  in  August  as  possible,  lift 
them  carefully  with  balls,  and  transfer  them  to 
the  ground  chosen,  and,  if  possible,  on  a  damp 
cloudy  day.  The  best  ground  is  that  from  whicli 
a  second  early  crop  of  Potatoes  has  been  lifted. 
It  requires  no  preparation,  and  as  we  try  to  have 
the  two  crops,  immediately  preceding  the  Pota- 
toes, to  be  Celery,  the  ground  is  in  capital  condi- 
tion for  the  Strawberries.  The  sorts  for  pre- 
serving and  some  of  the  Vicomtesse  are  grown  in 
4-foot  beds,  in  which  they  produce  large  crops  for 
three  seasons.  President  and  Elton  Pine  are  .set 
out  in  single  plants,  in  rows  'A  feet  apart  and 
•2  feet  jjlant  from  plant  in  the  row.  From  three 
to  four  seasons  is  as  long  as  Strawberries  do  well. 
We  find  a  sprinkling  of  manure  scattered  over 
the  plants  in  the  beds  in  winter  to  be  a  great  help 
in  the  way  of  promoting  a  strong  fruitful  growth. 
Between  the  rows  of  the  young  plants  we  grow 
Onions  and  Carrots  ;  an  old  bed  is  each  year 
stubbed  up,  the  plants  burned  on  the  spot,  and  a 
fresh  crop  set  out  in  their  place  without  any  pre- 
paration. A  mulching  of  manure  is  applied  to 
the  new  plantation. — R.  P.  BKOTHtRSToN. 

Callendar  Park,  Stirling. — The  soil  in  this 
locality  varies  very  much.  In  some  parts  it  is 
light,  on  a  gravelly  bottom  ;  in  others  it  is  stiff, 
with  a  clayey  bottom.  Crops  therefore  vary 
accordingly,  especially  Strawberries.  Here  the 
only  kinds  that  succeed  well  are  Garibaldi,  Elton 
Pine,  General  Macmahon,  and  Wizard  of  the 
North.  All  these  kinds  are  excellent  this  season, 
the  best  we  have  had  for  eight  years.  Our  earliest 
is  Garibaldi.  I  have  tried  Black  Prince  and  a 
host  of  others,  but  without  success.  We  plant  in 
rows  '2  feet  li  inches  wide  and  allow  every  othei' 


row  to  fill  in,  thus  forming,  the  second  year,  beds 
which  never  fail.  Our  brst  gathering  ott'  a  plot 
2(i  yards  by  26  yards,  consisting  of  eleven-year-old 
plants  of  tJaribaldi,  was  420  lbs.  This  was  on  the 
17th  of  July.  On  the  21st  of  the  .same  month  we 
gathered  about  half  that  quantity.  Last  year  I 
ting  down  Strawberries  over  twenty  years  old, 
from  which  I  have  had  fair  crops,  but  latterly 
they  showed  signs  of  exhaustion.  Our  ground  be- 
fore planting  is  well  manured  ;  then  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  manure  is  given,  but  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  beds  are  kept  clean  by  means  of  the  hoe. 
At  Polmont,  about  2A  miles  from  here,  Mr.  Scott 
grows  largely  and  successfully  for  market  on  the 
plan  just  recorded,  but  he  has  to  change  the  crop 
about  every  five  or  six  years.  His  best  kinds  are 
Brown's  Wonder,  a  grand  cropper,  but  a  little 
acid.  Black  Prince  with  him  is  good  in  crop  and 
rich  in  flavour.  Wizard  of  the  JS'^orth  bears  fair 
crops,  but  its  flavour  is  not  good.  Elton  Pine  is 
the  best  late  sort.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  bears  good 
crops,  but  neither  this  nor  the  Elton  Pine  are 
high  in  flavour.  Garibaldi  is  good  both  in  crop 
anil  flavour.  Of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  we  have  a  fair 
crop  and  good  in  flavour.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all. 
Admiral  Dundas  bears  good  crops  and  the  fruit  is 
very  large  and  fairly  well  flavoured.  Plums  in 
some  cases  are  very  heavy  crops  both  on  walls  and 
standards  ;  in  others  there  is  no  crop  at  all  ;  the 
best  is  Victoria.  Pears  are  a  fair  crop.  Apples 
very  scarce  ;  Nelson's  Codlin  is  the  best  with  us. 
Black  Currants  in  some  cases  are  fair  crops,  in 
others  poor.  Red  and  \N'hite  Currants  good  ;  and 
Raspberries  and  Gooseberries  are  very  good.  — 
TiioM.\s  Boyd. 

■Whittinghame,  Prestonkirk.  — Of  Apricots 
we  have  very  few.  Peaches  are  a  total  failure. 
Plums  and  Pears  are  under  the  average.  Cherries 
are  an  average  crop,  except  Morellos,  which  are 
under  the  average.  Apples,  too,  are  under  the 
average.  Strawberries  are  under  the  average. 
Raspberries  and  Gooseberries  are  average  crops. 
Currants  are  over  the  average.  Nuts  a  failure. 
Of  Strawberries  the  kinds  grown  here  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  for  this  district  are  Keen's 
Seedling,  Elton  Pine,  Bothwell  Bank  Seedling, 
President,  Dr.  Livingstone,  tiaribafdi.  Rifleman, 
and  Duke  of  Edinburgh. — John  Garrett. 

Dalmeny  Park,  "West  Lothian. — Of  Apricots 
we  have  a  few.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  here  are 
scarce.  Dessert  Plums  are  scarce  ;  culinary  ones 
a  fair  crop.  Apples  and  Pears  are  also  fair  crops. 
Of  bush  fruits  we  have  good  crops.  I  only  grow 
two  sorts  of  Strawberries,  viz..  Keen's  Seedling 
for  early  use  and  Elton  Pine  for  late  use. 
I  trench  the  ground  for  Strawberries  in  autumn 
and  plant  in  spring,  pinching  oft'  all  flowers 
and  runners  the  following  summer,  and  fruiting 
the  plants  for  tsvo  yeais  only. —John  Moves. 

Polmaise,  near  Stirling. — Large  old  Apple 
trees  have  very  few  fruit  on  them.  On  young 
trees  there  is  a  small  crop;  the  best  are  Lord 
Suflield,  Cardross  Green,  and  Hawthornden. 
Pears  on  walls  are  also  a  small  crop  ;  Beurrc  Diel, 
Passe  (Jolmar,  Jargonelle,  Moorfowl  Egg,  and 
Beurre  d'Aremberg  are  the  best.  Morello  Cherries 
on  a  north-east  wall  are  a  very  fine  crop.  Of 
Apricots  we  have  very  few.  Plums  on  walls  are 
fewer  than  usual  and  late.  The  best  are  Pond's 
Seedling,  Victoria,  Jefferson's,  Green  Gage,  and 
White  Slagnuin  Bonum.  We  have  ceased  to  grow 
Peaches  out  of  doors,  as  they  never  repaid  the 
trouble  which  their  culture  involved,  ({ooseberries 
are  a  very  heavy  crop.  Rasp'-eriies  plentiful,  but 
small.  Bl.ick,  Red,  and  White  Currants  all  ex- 
cellent crops.  Strawberries  a  moderate  crop,  but 
as  a  rule  they  do  very  well  here,  our  soil  being 
strong.  I  plant  the  runners  in  beds  in  autumn, 
on  which  they  stand  all  winter.  I  ridge  the 
ground  intended  to  be  planted  (giving  it  a  good 
dressing  of  old  hotbed  manure)  in  November,  and 
before  it  is  lightly  dug  over  in  spring  I  give  it  a 
good  dressing  of  lime.  The  plants  are  put  into  it 
in  March,  in  rows  .'?  feet  apart  in  patches,  each 
consisting  of  three  plants,  which  are  2  feet 
asunder.  I  mulch  with  leaves  in  the  summer, 
and  they  are  dug  in  along  with  the  runners  at  the 
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lack  end  of  the  year.  I  try  to  have  the  ground 
in  good  condition  when  planted,  as  I  never  give 
any  manure  afterwards.  I  take  four  or  five  ciops 
.off  the  plants  and  then  destroy  them.  The  varie- 
ties ■which  1  grow  are  President,  Keen's  Seedling, 
Vicomtesse  Hi'ricart  de  Thury,  Frogmoro  Late 
Pine,  and  Elton  Pine.  As  a  tirst-rate  Strawberry 
for  table,  President  is  the  best,  but  it  is  easily 
damaged  by  wet.  The  Vicomtesse  is  a  very  fine 
cropper,  and  good  for  preserving.  In  a  dry  season 
it  is  subject  to  mildew.  Fi-ogmore  Late  Pine 
does  moderately  well;  Elton  does  not  succeed 
here;  I  am  going  to  discard  it.  The  best  late 
Strawberry  I  have  grown  here  is  Wizard  of  the 
North,  though  a  feeble  grower. — W.  W.  Ritchie. 

Alloa  Park.  —Apples  here  are  this  year  under 
the  average,  and  so  also  are  Pears,  Apricots,  and 
Peaches.  Cherries  and  Plums  are  very  good,  and 
small  fruits,  such  as  ( iooseberries.  Currants,  and 
Strawberries,  excellent.  The  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries grown  here  and  those  that  are  most  prolific 
are  Dr.  Hogg,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Elton  Pine, 
Garibaldi,  James  Veitch  (a  grand  variety).  Presi- 
dent, Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Stirling  Castle,  and 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  ^Ve  renew  our 
Strawberries  every  third  or  fourth  year;  a  plan- 
tation therefore  is  renewed  every  year. — Tiios. 
Ormiston. 

Blair  Drummond.— Ap]>Ies,  Pears,  and  all 
wall  fruits  here  are  below  the  average.  Small 
fruits,  such  as  llooseberries.  Raspberries,  and 
C'urrants,  are  abundant.  Strawberries  also  are  a 
heavy  croji.  For  flavour  the  best  here  is  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  although  not  so  heavy  a 
cropper  as  (lariba'.di,  which  comes  in  a  little 
earlier,  but  behind  it  in  flavour.  Next  comes  Sir 
Jose])h  Paxton,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable 
fine  cro]i  of  beautiful  fruit,  but  rather  worse  in 
flavour  than  the  Duke.  President  is  not  such  a 
good  crojiper  as  Sir  Joseph,  but  equally  good  in 
flavour.  1  have  gathered  fruit  from  it  weighing 
•2  ozs.  each.  Then  there  is  Bothwell  Bank  Pro- 
lific, ratlier  an  earlier  variety  and  a  line  croi)per, 
but  lacking  colour  and  flavour;  also  Prolific  Haut- 
bois,  the  fruit  of  -wliich  is  small  and  rather  peculiar 
in  flavour,  but  plentiful.  Our  latest  sort  is  Elton 
Pine,  of  which  we  have  a  good  crop  of  very  fair 
fruit,  and  good  in  flavour  if  the  weather  is'  dry. 
There  is  another  sort  here,  viz..  Aromatic,  which 
comes  in  before  tlie  Elton,  but  it  is  inclined  to 
jiroduce  foliage  rather  than  fruit,  and  its  flavour 
is  only  second  rate.  As  tu  culture,  after  liftinL: 
I'otatoes  we  merely  dig  the  ground  and  let  it  lie 
all  winter  in  a  rough  state;  then  we  rake  it  early 
in  spring  and  plant  with  a  trowel  -2.^  feet  apart 
between  the  rows  and  1  foot  betwcenthe  plants. 
After  the  fruit  is  gathered  we  cut  away  all 
runners  from  amonjjst  the  plants,  and  hoe  and 
rake.  We  find  digging  very  objectionable.  Mulch- 
ing is  recommended  by  some,  but  we  find  by  re- 
newing the  quarter  every  four  or  five  years  we 
get  much  better  fruit  than  by  applying  too  much 
manure  and  keeping  the  ground  hard.  Our  soil 
is  heavy  loam  on  a  sandy  subsoil. — John  King. 

Ba,lcarres,  Colinsburgh.— Fruit  crops  in  this 
dLstriet  are  very  vaiied  ;  they  have  been  much 
injured  by  late  frosts.  Apples  are  very  poor  ;  the 
best  (which  bloomed  early)  are  Aitkins'  No.  2 
and  Irish  Peach.  I'ears  on  east  walls  are 
pretty  good ;  on  other  aspects  we  have  none.  Plums, 
with  the  exception  of  Victorias,  are  a  failure. 
Cherries  good,  particularly  Morellos.  Of  Apii- 
cots  and  Peaches  we  have  very  few.  Small  fruits 
are  good  and  excellent  in  quality.  Gooseberries 
are  heavier  than  we  have  had  them  for  years. 
Raspberries  and  Currants  are  also  very  good. 
Strawberries,  too,  are  plentiful,  but  rather  small. 
The  sorts  which  I  grow  and  find  do  the  best  on 
our  strong  soil  are  Keen's  Seedling,  Garibaldi, 
President  and  Marshal  MacMahon ;  for  late 
crops  we  grow  Victoria  and  Elton  Pine.  We 
grow  our  Strawberries  for  the  first  two  years  in 
single  rows,  and  after  that  allow  two  rows  to  form 
abed.  We  find  this  system  the  best,  as  by  it  we 
get  good  and  well  flavoured  fruit  for  five  or  six 
years.  This  plan  has  been  much  praclised  in  this 
district  of  late  years. — Enw.uiD  T.vrE. 


Castlemilk,   Rutherglen,    Lanark.  —  Our 

best  Strawberries  both  for  flavour  and  crop,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience  of  thirty  years'  duration,  are 
Black  Prince,  British  Queen,  and  Dr.  Hogg. 
James  Veitch  and  President  are  excellent,  but  do 
not  stand  damp  well.  Elton  Pine,  Garibaldi,  and 
Vicomtesse  Hcricart  de  Thury  I  find  best  for  late 
crops.  As  to  culture,  in  loose  soil  I  neither  ma- 
nure nor  dig  before  jjlanting,  which  is  done  in 
autumn.  I  merely  clear  away  our  early  Peas  or 
Turnips,  hoe  and  rake  the  ground,  put  in  the 
plants,  and  I  have  never  failed  in  having  a  fair 
crop.  In  some  years  it  has  been  no  uncommon 
thing  for  sixteen  berries  to  weigh  a  pound.  Here 
I  have  to  dig,  the  ground  being  stiff',  but  I  do  not 
manure  nor  dig  afterwards.  I  never  grow  the 
same  plants  more  than  three  years  on  the  same 
ground,  and  the  result  is  large  fruit  and  fine  in 
flavour,  and  the  plants  do  not  make  much  foliage 
— a  great  advantage,  as  much  foliage  Is  detrimen- 
tal both  as  regards  fruit  and  flavour.  Other  crojjs 
in  this  district  are  fairly  good.  Early  Cherries  are 
poor,  but  late  ones  are  abundant.  Apples  and 
Pears  are  a  thin  crop.  (Gooseberries  with  me  are 
a  heavy  crop,  but  in  some  of  the  more  exposed 
jJaces  they  are  nearly  a  failure.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Black  and  Red  Currant?.  Wall  Plums, 
especially  Victoria,  are  a  good  cro[)  in  most  places. 
— Ai.Kx.  Bki:wsti;k. 

Terregles,  Dumfries.  -Apjiles,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  sorts,  are  a  very  thin  crop  in  this 
district.  Pears  are  also  very  thin.  Plums  on 
wall  trees  are  a  good  average  crop  ;  standards 
not  so  good.  Cheriies  are  a  small  crop  with 
the  exception  of  Morellos,  which  are  good.  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries  are  abun- 
dant. The  Strawberry  crop  is  the  worst  that 
has  been  known  in  this  district  for  a  number 
of  years.  We  had  a  grand  show  of.  blossom,  l.jut 
the  drought  which  we  experienced  in  .June  pre- 
vented the  fruit  from  swelling.  In  a  neighbouring 
garden,  in  which  the  soil  is  heavy  and  the  beds 
well  mulched,  there  is  the  heaviest  crop  I  have 
seen  for  years.  The  sorts  that  have  proved  the 
best  with  us  for  size,  flavour,  and  good  bearing 
arc  Garibaldi,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  President; 
the  best  late  kind  is  Elton  Pine.  In  order  to 
secure  good  and  regular  crops  the  beds  should  be 
renewed  every  three  years  and  the  plants  gixen 
plenty  of  room.  I  plant  in  rows  2  feet  li  inches 
apai't,  lea\'ing  from  IS  inches  tu  *Jt)  inches  between 
the  plants.  1  mulch  the  beds  in  winter  or  early 
spring  with  fresh  stable  litter,  allowing  it  to  re- 
main on  all  the  summer  in  order  to  keep  the  roots 
moist  and  the  fruit  clean.  —Alex.  Cu.\lmers. 

Castlecraig',    Dolphinton,    Peebles.  —  Our 

altitude  is  .S."i()  feet  above  sea  level ;  con.sequently 
everything  is  very  late ;  only  this  morning  (July  2S) 
the  thermometer  registered  .'iS",  and  30'  at  (i  a.m. 
Of  Apricots  and  Peaches  we  have  none  grown  out- 
side. Of  Apples  we  have  almost  none  ;  Pears  the 
same.  Of  Plums  the  Victoria  is  a  fair  crop  ;  others 
a  failure.  Cherries  rather  under  the  average. 
Raspberries  abundant,  (iooseberries  are  above 
the  average.  Red  and  White  Currants  a  heavy 
crop;  Black  Currants  a  medium  one.  Strawberries 
are  an  average  crop.  Keen's  Seedlins  and  Presi- 
dent are  the  best  flavoured.  These,  Black  Prince 
and  tJaribaldi  do  best  and  croj5  the  heaviest  ; 
Black  Prince  for  first  early.  Keen's  Seedling  and 
Ciaribaldi  for  second  early,  I'resident  for  main 
crop,  and  Elton  Pine  for  late  work.  Sir  J.  Paxton 
and  Marshal  MacMahon  have  been  on  trial ;  many 
varieties  have  been  tried  here  and  discarded.  We 
plant  one-third  every  spring,  and  destroy  a  third 
every  autumn ;  no  digging  between  the  rows  is 
allowed,  only  cleaning  and  top  dressing  in  autumn. 
Autumn  planting  does  not  answer  here. — Willia.m 
Milne. 

Galloway  House,  'Wigtonshire. — Fruitcrops 
in  this  district  are  below  the  average,  especially 
where  much  exposed  to  east  winds.  Apples  of  the 
following,  viz.,  Keswick  Codlin,  Cellini,  Hawthorn- 
den,  Galloway  Pippin,  Warner's  King,  Yorkshire 
Beauty  and  Blenheim  Orange  are  good  crops. 
Pears  arc  about  half  a  crop ;  the  best  arc  .Jargonelle, 
Marie  Louise,  Beurre  i>iel,  Swan's  Egg,  and  Louise 


Bonne  of  Jersey.  Of  Cherries  we  have  a  very  good 
crop.  A[)ricots  are  a  fair  crop— better  than  for 
some  years  past.  I'eaches  and  Nectarines  are  very 
scarce,  much  of  the  wood  being  destroyed  in 
winter,  owing  to  unripeness.  Plums  are  a  heavy 
crop  throughout ;  Victoria,  Lawson's  and  Green 
(^iages  have  required  thinning.  Currants,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Gooseberries  are  all  good  crops  and 
the  fruit  very  fine.  Strawberries  are  below  the 
average  ;  early  kinds  were  good,  but  the  late  sorts 
(Frograore  and  Elton  I'ine)  have  failed  to  swell  off 
their  fruit.  For  early  use  we  grow  Black  Prince 
on  south  borders.  For  main  crops  on  open  quarters 
Keen's  Seedling,  President,  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  have  proved  to  be 
the  best.  Frogmore  and  Elton  Pine  we  grow  for 
late  use.  Bothwell  Bank  has  been  grown  liere  for 
three  seasons ;  it  ripens  about  four  days  later  than 
President,  and  in  flavour,  colour,  and  firmness  of 
fruit  it  is  inferior  to  that  variety.  To  get  fine 
fruit  and  regular  crojis,  the  plantations  must  be 
renewed  every  three  or  four  years.  We  plant  in 
«ell  manured  and  deeply  trenched  soil,  2h  feet 
apart  between  the  rows,  and  2  feet  plant  from 
plant.  —James  Day. 

Uilce  Graden,  Coldstream. — Apples  here 
are  almost  a  total  failure,  owing,  I  believe, 
to  the  prevalence  of  wet  and  cold  at  flowering 
time  preventing  a  free  set  of  tlie  fruit.  Pears,  too, 
are  considerably  short  of  a  full  crop.  Amongst 
Plums,  (Jages  are  rather  thin;  Victoiias  and  Mag- 
num Bonums  good  crops.  I'eaches,  where  pro- 
tected, are  a  full  crop,  and  the  trees  healthy  and 
free  from  aphides  and  curl.  Apricots  are  a  very  light 
cropliere  generally.  Gooseberries,  Red  and  Black 
C^urrantsand  RaspberriesarefuUcrops.  Of  Cherries 
M  e  ha\e  none.  American  Brambles  promise  well. 
Strawberries  are  a  full  crop  in  quantity  on  such 
kinds  as  .lames  Veitch,  Prei^ident  and  Vicomtesse 
Herieart  de  Thury,  but  the  fruit  is  inferior  in 
size,  owing  to  the  drought  which  has  prevailed 
here  recently.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Excelsior  and  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  have  been  very  disappointing  this 
year ;  they  have  grown  most  luxuriantly,  and  pro- 
duced large  healthy  foliage,  but  scarcely  any 
flowers.  The  plants,  I  may  .'■ay,  were  completely 
denuded  of  leaves  by  the  frost  of  the  late  severe 
winter,  which  I  think  must  have  damaged  the 
crowns  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them 
abortive  as  regards  fruit.  British  (^)ueen  is  one  of 
the  best  flavoured  of  Strawbcrrieswhere  it  succeeds, 
as  it  does  in  a  neighbouring  market  garden  here, 
on  a  chalky  soil.  .James  \^eiteh  is  the  heaviest 
bearer  we  have  here,  and  seems  to  be  le?s  atJected 
by  di-ought  than  most  of  the  other  varieties. 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
best  all-around  Strawberries  that  can  be  grown, 
and  one  that  is  not  so  fastidious  as  to  soil  as  many 
others.  Wizard  of  the  North  is  one  of  the  best  late 
sorts,  some  years  yielding  a  supply  of  fruit  well 
through  September.  Of  foreign  varieties,  Tri- 
omphe  de  Paris  is  certainly  an  ac(iuisition,  and  of 
recent  introduction.  It  is  a  compact  growing 
variety,  and  produces  finely  coloured  fruit  freely 
and  well  out  from  the  foliage  ;  the  fruit  is  round, 
medium  sized,  and  of  good  flavour.  The  best  way 
in  which  to  secuie  a  continuous  yearly  supply  of 
fine  Strawberries  is  to  make  a  new  ]ilantation 
every  spring  on  ground  that  has  been  pre\iously 
trenched,  well  manured,  and  trodden  hard,  plant- 
ing in  rows  "2  feet  apart,  and  leaving  Iti  inches 
between  the  plants.  Mulch  well  in  autumn,  and  stir 
the  surface  with  the  hoe  in  spring,  instead  of 
digging  between  the  rows,  as  is  usually  done ;  keep 
the  ground  clean  and  the  plants  isolated,  or  free 
from  one  another,  and,  if  other  conditions  are  fa- 
\ourable,  good  crops  will  be   the  result. —James 

(iuAHAM. 

■Wishaw,  Lanarkshire. — Apples  and  Plums 
here  are  under  the  average,  but  in  other  gardens 
on  the  Clyde  they  are  full  average  crops.  Bush 
fruits  are  average  crops.  Strawberries  are  above 
the  average,  especially  the  earlier  varieties.  Our 
best  flavoured  and  main  cropper  in  this  district  ia 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury ;  the  earlier  varieties 
arc  Black  Prince  .ind  (irove  End  Scarlet.  For 
late  use  we  glow  Elton  Pine  and  President.     The 
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best  way  in  which  to  secure  a  i;c](k1  rej^uhir  cioj) 
is  to  uiatiure  heavily  and  turn  the  ground  up  to 
the  winter  frost  before  planting;,  our  soil  being 
very  damp  and  lieavy. — John  iMuNKii. 

Blackadder,    Chirnside,    Berwickshire.— 

All  small  fiuits  hereabouts  are  good,  especially 
Strawberries.  The  leading  sorts  for  tlavour  are 
Dr.  Hogg  and  British  (,lueen.  For  early  use  we 
grow  Keen's  Seedling  and  Vicoratesse  HOricart  de 
Thury,  and  for  late  use  Elton  Pine,  President, 
Sir  C  Napier,  and  Eleanor.  In  order  to  secure 
good  and  regular  crops,  make  young  plantations 
on  heavily  manured  soil.  The  Ap|)le  crop  here  is 
very  poor.  We  had  a  fine  show  of  blossom,  but 
most  of  it  dropped.  I^ears  are  a  fair  crop.  I'lums 
antl  Cherries  very  good.  Of  Apricots  we  have 
none. —F.  Hack Eit. 

Torwoodlee,  Galashiels.— Of  Pears  here  we 
have  almost  none,  and  Ap|iles  are  not  much  better. 
Plums  and  Cherries  are  fair  crops.  PlaCk  Currants 
poor;  Red  a  good  crop,  but  the  fruit  is  small, 
tlooseberries  pretty  good.  Raspberries  look  well. 
Strawberries  are  very  poor.  The  best  early  sorts 
are  I'r.  Hogg,  President,  and  Keen's  Seedling, 
but  the  colour  of  the  latter  is  rather  dark.  Our 
late  sorts  are  Sir  Joseph  Pax  ton  and  Elton  Pine, 
also  James  Veitch,  but  the  last  is  not  very  pro- 
ductive.— Tiios.  Sh.\nnan-. 

Munches,  Dalbeattie,  Kirkcudbright- 
shire.— Pears  here  are  thin,  and  Apples  a  poor 
crop,  w'ith  the  exception  of  Lord  Sutlield.  Cherries 
are  a  tine  crop.  Plums  an  average  crop.  Coose- 
berries  average.  Raspberries  under  the  average. 
Black  and  Red  Currants  tine  crops.  Strawberries 
a  fair  crop.  The  kinds  that  do  best  here  are 
Black  Piince  for  early  use,  and  the  old  Crove  End 
Scarlet ;  the  latter  beai's  heavy  crt)ps,  which  we 
use  for  preserving.  Caribaldi  does  well  here,  also 
Viconitesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and  President.  All 
are  on  a  clay  soil,  and  they  hardly  ever  fail  to 
bear  heavy  crops. — John  Jki'i-ukv. 

Kilkerran,  Ayrshire.  -  Goo.seberries,  Cur- 
rants, and  Raspberries  here  are  good  crops. 
Apples  a  failure,  except  a  few  young  trees,  con- 
sisting of  such  varieties  as  Lord  .Sultield,  Eclilin- 
ville,  Hawthornden,  Small's  Admirable,  Ringer, 
and  Pigsnout,  which  are  bearing  a  few.  Pears  on 
standards  are  an  entire  failure,  and  almost  the 
same  on  walls.  Plums  on  walls  are  about  half  a 
crop,  on  standards  about  a  third  of  a  crop,  and 
so  late  that  they  will  not  ripen.  Of  Peaches  and 
Apricots  we  have  none.  Strawberries  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  very  poor— with  me  not  more 
than  half  the  usual  crop.  The  winter  did  not 
leave  a  leaf  on  them,  and  the  spring  and  summer 
were  dry  and  cold.  The  varieties  which  I  find  do 
best  are,  for  early  gathering.  Black  l^rince,  an 
abundant  bearer  and  of  first  rate  quality:  Gari- 
baldi, also  an  abundant  bearer,  but  only  of  second 
quality ;  for  midseason  we  have  Barnes'  Seedling, 
President,  Bothwell  Bank  Prolific,  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  Barnes'  Seedling  is  very  little  known. 
It  is  a  large  cone-shaped  fruit,  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  and  an  enormous  cropjier,  but  only  second- 
rate  in  quality.  Bothwell  Bank  1  consider  the 
best  both  as  regards  cropping  and  llavour.  For 
late  use  we  have  Wizaid  of  the  Xorth,  w  Inch  is  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  Elton  Pine,  which  does  not 
bear  very  freely,  but  is  of  good  quality.  The 
mode  of  culture  which  I  consider  best  for  securing 
a  good  crop  of  largo  well-flavoured  fruit  is  to 
trench  the  ground  three  spits  deep,  enriching 
between  each  spit  with  a  layer  ot  well  rotted 
manure,  and  as  soon  as  strong  runners  can  be  got 
in  August  to  plant  them  in  lines  3  feet  apart,  and 
'2S  feet  asunder  in  the  line,  in  clumps  of  three 
j)lants  in  a  triangle  ;>  inches  ajjait.  Tliis  allows 
plenty  of  air  and  light  to  get  to  the  fruit,  and 
also  leaves  plenty  of  space  for  cleaning  among 
plants  and  for  gathering  the  fruit.  Varieties 
such  as  Black  Prince  I  plant  in  lines  2  feet  apart 
and  l.">  inches  asunder  in  the  line.  I  keep  down 
weeds  with  the  hoe  until  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, when  I  give  a  good  mulching  of  rotten 
manure.  This  is  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  all 
the  year  round,  and  is  renewed  every  November. 
I  never  disturb  the  ground,  except  with  the  hoe 


until  the  plantations  show  signs  of  exhaustion, 
which  is  after  a  lapse  of  three  or  four  years;  then 
they  are  trenched  down.  I  consider  digging 
between  the  rows  to  be  a  bad  practice.  In  light 
soils  I  should  make  the  ground  firm  before  plant- 
ing. If  i)lanted  in  August,  as  they  should  be,  I 
allow  them  to  bear  fruit  the  first  year;  but  if 
through  want  of  ground  or  other  causes  they  are 
not  planted  till  March,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  bear  fruit  that  season.  To  keep  the  fruit  clean 
I  use  rough  litter  from  the  stables.  I  never  dig 
among  Raspberries  either,  but  keep  the  ground 
covered  with  manure  and  keep  weeds  down  with 
the  hoe.  Anyone  who  sees  the  difference  which 
this  treatment  makes  in  the  size  of  both  canes  and 
crops  would  never  afterwards  dig  among  them. — 
(Jeu.  Gai.lahkiv. 

Culzean,  Ayrshire.— Fruit  crops  hereabouts 
are  very  bad,  esijeeially  Apples  and  l-'ears,  which 
are  very  scarce.  Plums  are  about  half  a  crop  and 
the  fruit  very  much  rusted,  owing  to  the  cold 
weather  which  we  had  in  June.  Bush  fruits  are 
a  medium  crop.  Black  Currants  a  heavy  crop. 
Strawberries  about  half  a  crop,  (iaribaldi  and 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  are  our  best  sorts  as  regards 
bearing.  King  of  the  Earlies  and  The  Captain, 
two  new  varieties,  promise  well  for  the  future. 
— Daviu  MruKAV. 

Castle  Toward,  Renfrew. —Here  Straw- 
berries, Gooseberries,  Red  Currants,  and  Plums 
are  extra  good  crops  this  season.  These  fruits  are 
now  made  a  speciality  of  in  this  district,  and 
many  hundreds  of  acres  are  planted  with  them. 
The  «ork  of  gathering  the  crops  has  conimenct<l, 
and  many  tons  of  fruit  have  been  already  des- 
patched  by  rail  to  (ila.sgow.  Apples  and  Peuis 
will  compare  well  with  crops  of  former  years  in 
low-lying  orchards,  but  in  the  high  levels  the  fruit 
trees  got  such  a  shaking  from  severe  winds  which 
we  had  in  June,  that  a  large  crop  cannot  be  looked 
for  ;  such  as  there  is,  however,  looks  well,  and  is 
better  than  that  of  last  year.  I  generally  grow 
Vicomtesse  Ib'-ricart  de  Thury  Strawberry,  Slyatt's 
Seedling,  TroUope's  Victoria,  and  Keen's  Seedling. 
The  ground  here  is  rather  stiff  for  early  crops,  but 
we  generally  have  line  late  ones.  The  east  winils 
in  April  and  May  keep  every  kind  of  crop  back 
here. — Haui;y  iMiLkoo. 

Duijplin  Castle,  Perth. — Apples  hereabouts 
are  a  thin  emp.  Of  Ajiricots  we  have  scarcely 
any.  Cherries  are  a  thin  crop,  except  Morellos, 
which  are  heavy.  Pears  are  also  scarce  ;  Moor- 
fowl  Egg  is  carrying  a  good  crop.  Plums  are 
thin  also,  except  Victoria  and  Jefferson's,  which  are 
bearing  average  crops  on  young  trees  that  were 
watered  during  the  dry  weather  of  last  summer 
and  autumn.  Strawberries  ai-e  the  lightest  crop 
I  have  ever  known  here,  and  the  fruit  is  poor  in 
quality,  having  sutiered  very  much  from  drought. 
Elton  Pine  is  the  only  sort  bearing  anything  like 
an  average  crop.  Raspberries  are  a  heavy  crop 
and  good  in  quality,  tlooseberries  and  Currants, 
especially  Red  ones,  are  bearing  exceedingly 
heavy  crops.  Nuts  are  a  fair  crop,  but  so  late 
that  1  fear  they  will  not  ripen. — John  Buowninc. 

Druminond  Castle,  Perth.  —Of  I'eaches  and 
Apricots  we  have  none  here  this  season.  Apples, 
consisting  of  Stirling  Castle  and  Lord  SutKeld,  are 
bearing  a  sprinkling  ;  others,  none.  Of  Plums, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Vietoiia,  which  is  a  fair 
crop,  we  have  but  few.  Cherries,  consisting  of 
May  Duke  and  Morello,  are  good  crops,  but  late, 
owing  to  the  dry  weather  which  we  have  had  for 
the  last  six  weeks.  Raspberries,  (Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Black,  White,  and  Red,  are  gootl  crops, 
but  want  rain.  Of  Strawberries,  the  varieties  that 
I  grow,  ami  which  are  mostly  grown  in  this 
locality,  are  (iaribaldi  and  Elton  Pine,  which 
usually  produce  good  crops  when  not  left  too  long 
in  one  place. — John   Roce. 

Abercairny,  Crieff. — The  fruit  crop  here  is 

not  so  good  as  tliat  of  last  season.  Apples  and 
Pears  are  under  the  average,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  wall  fruits,  such  as  Apricots,  Peaches, 
I'lums,  and  Cherries.  Standard  Plums,  however, 
aie  a  good  average  crop.     Busli  fruits  are  up  to 


the  average,  but  deticient  in  size  of  berry.  Straw- 
berries are  a  good  crop,  and  though  somewhat 
smaller  in  berry  than  usual,  the  (tuality  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.  Garibaldi,  for  early  and  main 
croj)  either  for  in  or  outdoor,  and  Elton  Pine  for 
late  use  are  the  two  standard  varieties  with  us,  as 
both  do  well  in  this  district.  In  making  new 
plantations  my  system  is  to  lay  down  the  ground 
in  good  condition,  to  trench  and  manure  pretty 
heavily,  and  especially  for  Elton  Pine.  \\'e  plant 
3  feet  apart  each  way,  and  keep  the  plants  singly 
in  the  rows.  In  autumn  we  clean  the  ground  and 
mulch  early  in  spring,  and  the  return  is  .seldom  or 
never  deficient. — James  Bkown. 

Marchmont,  Dunse. — Apples  here  are  scarce 
and  small  in  size.  Pears  very  scarce.  Apricots, 
where  protected,  good.  Plums,  about  half  a  crop. 
Gooseberries  in  some  gardens  are  a  heavy  crop  in 
others  a  failure,  the  buds  haA'ing  been  destroyed 
in  spring  by  birds.  Currants  are  a  light  crop  and 
sn:all.  Strawberries  are  not  half  a  crop  and  they 
are  not  ripening  well.  The  sorts  grown  here  are 
Black  Prince,  Doctor  Hogg,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Keen's  Seedling,  President,  and  Sir  Harry.  They 
are  grown  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  18  inches 
asunder  in  the  row.  I  renew  them  every  four 
years.  I  trench  the  ground  deeply,  and  put  in  a 
heavy  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench. — Peteh  Lonev. 

Scone  Palace. — Owing  to  cold  weather  in  the 
end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums  set  badly,  and,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, are  poor  crops.  Strawberries  are  a  good 
croj),  but  owing  to  the  long  continued  drought 
which  we  have  had  they  are  small  in  size.  Othen 
kinds  of  small  fruits  are  abundant  and  very  fine. 
The  varieties  of  Strawberries  that  succeed  best 
here  are  (iaribaldi.  Keen's  Seedling,  Sir  Jo.seph 
Paxton,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Auguste  Nicaise,  and  Elton  Pine.  The  kinds 
grown  for  early  crops  are  tiariljaldi  and  Black 
I'rince,  and  for  later  supplies  Elton  Pine.  The 
soil  here  is  a  heavy  retentive  loam  on  a  clayey 
subsoil,  and  produces  excellent  crops  of  Straw- 
berries ;  if  the  quarters  are  annually  top-dressed 
with  rich  manure,  they  continue  to  bear  heavy 
crops  for  live  or  si.i  years. — A.   M'Kinnon. 

Ping-ask  Cattle,  Perthshire. —Apples  here- 
abouts are  a  very  thin  crop.  Apricots  light. 
Pears  the  .same.  Plums  almost  a  failure.  Cherries 
very  thin,  exce|)t  Morellos.  Peaches  outside  a 
failure,  (iooseberries  abundant.  Currants,  Red, 
White,  and  Black,  and  Raspberries  excellent 
crops.  Of  Strawberries  we  grow  Cirove  End 
Scarlet  for  preserving.  Oscar,  a  large  fruit  and 
good  in  flavour,  does  well  here.  Sir  Harry  is 
good,  both  as  regards  crop  and  quality.  Dr. 
Hogg  is  a  fine  hardy  fruit,  and  one  which  travels 
well.  On  a  dry  bank  it  lias  not  done  well  this 
season,  nor  has  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  These  two 
have  a  peculiar  musky  flavour.  Comte  de  Paris 
is  a  fine  early  Strawberry  and  good  in  flavour. 
This  and  Keen's  Seedling  are  on  a  dry  bank,  and 
have  sufl'ered  from  drought.  Elton  Pine  is  our 
best  late  kind.  White  Bath  Strawberry  I  have 
grown  over  fifty  years ;  its  fruit  is  large  and  white, 
but  when  quite  ripe  it  is  tinged  with  red.  It 
makes  a  useful  variety  for  table  where  several 
dishes  are  required.  It  does  best  away  from 
other  sorts;  if  mixed  it  gets  overcrowded  and 
killed. — PtTEK  Lonev. 

Dunkeld,  Perthshire. —The  Strawberry  crop 
here  is  in  every  way  excellent.  It  came  forward 
rather  quickly,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  which 
prevailed  here  up  to  this  date  (July  2.'!).  Our 
best  kinds  both  for  crop  and  quality  are  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Elton  Pine,  Duke  of  Athole,  Presi- 
dent, and  Keen's  Seedling.  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
tie  Thury  is  early  and  line  in  quality.  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  is  a  second  early,  and  in  such  a  season 
as  this  extra  fine  in  quality  and  very  large.  Duke 
of  Athole  is  grand  as  regards  quality  and  ex- 
cellent for  dessert,  but  it  suft'erfd  in  spring  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  Elton  Pine,  when 
true  to  name,  is  in  every  way  without  doubt  the 
best  late  Strawberry  in  cultivation.  Of  Plums 
on  walls   we  have  an  extra  fine  crop;  on   bush 
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trees  a  fairly  good  crop.  jVppIes  are  a  very  poor 
crop,  and  Pear.s,  too,  are  a  very  inferior  crop. 
Of  Peaches  on  walls  we  have  very  few.  Apricots 
are  also  very  poor  crop.  Cherries  are  tine  in 
quality,  but  not  a  heavy  crop.  fJooseberries  are 
a  fairly  good  crop,  but  greatly  damaged  by  gales 
which  we  had  here  about  three  weeks  ago. 
Currants  are  not  a  heavy  crop. — P.  W.  Fair- 
grieve. 

Pitfour  Castle. — Of  Pears  and  Plums  we  have 
none  here.  Apples,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Sutheld,  are  about  as  bad.  Of  Apricots  and 
Cherries  we  have  fair  crops.  Currants,  Goose- 
berries and  Raspberries  are  abundant  and  very  fine. 
Strawberries  may  be  called  the  crop  of  the  season. 
The  sorts  grown  here  are  Black  Prince,  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  President,  Sir  .J.  Paxton,  and 
Elton.  I  also  think  well  of  King  of  the  Earlies 
and  The  Captain.  My  system  of  culture  is  as  fol- 
lows :  I  heavily  manure  and  double  dig  the  ground 
for  them  in  autumn  or  winter,  and  defer  planting 
till  early  in  April.  Early  sorts  are  allowed  '2i  feet 
between  the  rows,  and  the  others  3  feet.  There 
being  no  fruit  the  first  season,  the  ground  between 
the  rows  can  be  cropped  with  Lettuces,  Spinach, 
&c.  If,  therefore,  all  has  gone  well  there  need  be 
little  fear  of  gathering  a  good  crop  next  season. 
We  usually  have  a  period  of  dry  weather  in  June 
daring  the  flowering  time,  and  therefore,  when 
the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
must  be  given.  After  the  crop  is  gathered,  I  lose 
no  time  in  clearing  off  the  runners,  decayed 
foliage,  &c.  I  hold  this  part  of  the  system  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  the  whole  strength  of 
the  plant  being  then  available  for  maturing  tlie 
crowns  for  another  season.  Light  hoeings  are 
given  as  required,  but  no  digging  or  forking. 
Before  hard  frosts  set  in  a  good  dressing  of  stable 
manure  is  laid  between  the  rows,  and,  thus  treated, 
they  fur-nish  profitable  returns  for  four  or  five 
years,  Sir  J.  Paxton  excepted,  three  years  being 
its  piofitable  limit  here. — Ai.E\.  Forbes. 

Skibo  Castle,  Sutherland. — Strawberries  on 
two-year-old  plantations  are  good  crops  here,  but 
under  the  average  on  older  plantations.  Sir  Harry, 
an  old  standard  in  this  district,  is  our  earliest. 
From  this  we  gathered  fruit  this  year  on  the  lOth 
July,  three  days  before  (iaribaldi,  and  five  before 
President,  (iaribaldi.  President,  Elton  Pine,  and 
Myatt's  Seedling  come  in  in  succession  in  the 
order  named.  Raspberries  are  a  good  crop. 
Gooseberries  are  extra  heavy,  and  Red  and  Black 
Currants  good.  Cherries  on  walls  have  been  good. 
Plums  average  crops.  Pears  and  Apricots  under 
the  average.  Apples,  both  on  standards  and 
bushes,  are  a  very  clean,  good  crop  on  young 
trees,  but  scarcely  any  on  old  ones.  —  John 
Uk(;uh.\kt. 

CuUen  House,  Banff.  — Apples  and  Pears  here 
are  almost  a  total  failure,  a  circumstance  to  be 
expected  after  the  abundant  crop  of  last  year  and 
the  very  untoward  autumn  that  we  had  for  ripen- 
ing the  wood  and  maturing  the  fruit  buds.  Small 
fruits  are  very  good,  especially  Black  C'urrants. 
Gooseberries  are  a  fair  average  crop.  Plums  of 
some  sorts,  such  as  Jefferson's,  Victoiia,  Washing- 
ton, and  Golden  Drop,  are  extra  good :  other  kinds 
are  only  partial  crops.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines  are  also  only  partial  on  open  walls. 
Cherries  the  same.  Strawberries  promised  to  be 
good,  but  the  weather  was  against  them  at  the 
time  of  setting.  Our  earliest  and  best  kinds  are 
Black  Prince,  tJaribaldi,  and  Beehive.  These  do 
well  and  bear  good  crops.  Our  soil  is  a  cold,  stiff, 
retentive  loam,  which  suits  Strawberries  well. 
We  do  not  dig  amongst  them  in  winter,  but  clean 
off  the  runners  and  tTien  give  them  a  good  mulch 
ing  with  half-rotted  manure,  which  is  left  on  the 
ground  all  the  following  season,  and  which  saves 
strawing  in  order  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  We 
grow  all  our  Strawberries  on  the  single-plant  prin- 
ciple, planted  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows  and 
3  feet  between  the  rows.  Of  late  Strawberries  we 
grow  the  following,  viz.  :  President,  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, Myatt's  Eliza,  Dr.  Hogg,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  some  others,  all  of  which  do  equally  well  as 
the  early  sorts. — George  Berrv. 


Cawdor  Castle,  Nairn. — Apricots,  Peaches, 
Cherries,  and  I'ears  are  all  very  poor  crops,  and 
Apples  in  all  situations  are  the  same.  Bush  fruits, 
viz.,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries,  are 
all  good.  Strawberries  are  fairly  good,  but  the  fruit, 
especially  that  on  old  plants,  is  small.  The  sorts 
which  I  grow  are  Garibaldi  for  our  earliest  crop, 
President  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  for  succession, 
and  Elton  Pine  for  late  crops.  The  latter  keeps 
bearing  until  October.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  the 
most  vigorous  Strawberry  I  have  grown.  It  is 
a  good  bearer,  the  colour  is  good,  and  it  keeps 
bearing  for  a  long  time.  The  flavour  is  not  first- 
rate,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  useful  variety.  I 
trench  the  ground  for  Strawberries  the  year  before 
I  plant  them,  and  give  as  much  manure  as  I  can 
afford ;  before  planting  I  also  dig  in  a  sood  coating 
of  manure,  firm  the  ground,  and  never  dig  between 
the  lines  until  they  are  trenched  down ;  after  bear- 
ing four  or  five  crops,  I  find  that  fresh  soil  is  al- 
ways best. — J.AMES  Maitlaxd. 

Haddo  House,  Aberdeenshire. — The  fruit 
crop  in  this  district  is  in  most  cases  under  the 
a\'erage.  Apples  and  Pears  are  almost  a  complete 
failure;  numbers  of  trees  had  no  blossom  on  them, 
and  the  fruit  set  very  thinly  upon  those  which 
had.  Plums,  consisting  of  Victoria,  Jefferson's, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Orleans,  are  good  crops  ; 
others  sorts  are  thin.  Cherries  of  all  sorts  are 
about  half  a  crop.  Among  small  fruits  Rasp- 
berries are  a  large  crop  ;  Black  and  Red  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  generally  are  rather  poor  crops  ; 
early  Strawberries  are  a  large  crop,  late  sorts 
under  the  average.  For  this  district  I  find  the 
best  early  sorts  to  be  Keen's  Seedling  and  Rivers' 
Eliza  for  flavour  and  bearing  ;  to  succeed  them 
Marshal  McMahon  is  the  best  I  have  tried.  For 
a  late  sort  that  known  in  this  neighbourhood  as 
Myatt's  Seedling  is  the  most  suitable.  A  new 
variety,  the  Aberdeen  Favourite,  sent  out  by  a 
local  grower  three  years  ago,  is  well  spoken  of, 
but  it  does  not  succeed  here.  In  order  to  secure 
regular  and  good  crops  we  plant  a  certain 
quantity  every  spring  on  well-manured  ground, 
allow  no  fruit  the  first  year  to  grow  on  them,  and 
give  a  top-dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  and 
bone  meal,  lightly  pointing  them  in  between  the 
rons  in  spring.  We  in  general  fruit  them  for  four 
years,  when  they  are  trenched  down  and  the 
ground  cropped  v.ith  different  sorts  of  vegetables 
for  three  years  at  least  before  planting  it  again 
with  Strawberries.— John  Forrest. 

Redcastle,  Muir  of  Ord.— Owing  to  frosts 
in  May,  .Tune,  and  July  we  have  no  crop  of  Apples 
or  Pears  here  this  year.  Currants,  Black  and 
Red,  are  very  poor.  Gooseberries  indifferent, 
Warringtons  excepted.  RaspbeiTies  are  a  very 
good  crop.  Of  Plums  we  have  none,  except 
Victorias,  which  are  a  fair  crop.  Strawberries  are 
very  poor  and  not  ripening  well.  We  only  grow 
four  kinds,  viz  ,  Garibaldi,  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton, 
Elton  Pine,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine.  The  best 
flavoured  is  the  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  but  it  is  a 
total  failure  this  year.  The  best  crops  we  have 
are  those  on  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Elton  Pine,  but 
both  are  a  long  way  behind  what  they  were  last 
year. — Thos.  Fhasek. 

Kinfauns  Castle,  Perth.  —Of  Strawberries 
we  have  not  half  a  crop ;  indeed,  some  sorts  did 
not  flower  at  all,  but  in  numbers  of  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  there  are  excellent  crops 
where  they  have  fairly  light  soil.  Our  ground 
is  very  heavy  and  retentive.  The  kinds  that  do 
best  with  us  are  Garibaldi,  President,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Elton  Pine  ;  the  last  does  best 
in  our  heavy  soil.  The  Captain  has  not  done 
very  well  with  me,  but  it  may  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it  in  more  suitable  quarters.  King 
of  the  Earlies  I  have  not  fruited  yet.  In  making 
new  plantations  we  take  the  runners  off  now, 
and  plant,  not  too  closely,  in  nursery  beds  until 
spring,  when  the  ground  is  thoroughly  trenched 
and  manured,  and  planted  as  soon  as  workable. 
We  choose  gi'ound  on  which  Strawbenies  have 
not  grown  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  think  it 
is  very  advisable  to  have  the  plants  from  another 
locality,  just  as  we  change  our  Potato  seed.     By 


planting  out  the  eiily  forced  plants  we  some- 
times get  a  good  late  dish  or  two,  but  with  us 
they  do  not  pay  for  the  trouble.  If  Strawberry 
beds  are  dug  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  done  early 
in  the  autumn,  but  I  prefer  to  mulch  them  well 
with  good  rich  compost.  Apples  with  us  are 
greatly  under  the  average,  and  also  Pears.  Of 
Cherries  we  have  average  crops.  Morellos  indeed 
are  very  abundant.  Plums  are  under  the  average. 
Peaches  average.  Apricots  under  the  average. 
Gooseberries  average.  Currants  of  all  sorts  and 
Raspberries  very  heavy  crops.  The  following 
Apples  are  fairly  well  cropped,  viz.,  Stirling 
Castle,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Lord  Sutheld,  Tower 
of  Glamis,  and  Keswick  Codlin  ;  these  are  the 
only  sorts  we  have  bearing  anything  like  a  crop. 
Jargonelle  Pears  on  walls  are  an  average  crop. 
— D.  Macdon'ald. 

Jardine  Hall,  Lockerbie. — Fruit  on  the 
whole  is  much  better  here  than  last  year.  Apples 
and  Pears  are  fair  crops.  Plums  good.  Cheriies 
fair.  No  Apricots,  Peaches,  or  Nectarines  grown 
out  of  doors.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Rasp- 
berries extra  heavy  crops,  and  fine  in  quality. 
Strawberries  a  fair  crop,  but  would  no  doubt  have 
been  better  if  rain  had  come  sooner.  The  best 
varieties  grown  here  are  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  but  as  I  have  only  been  a 
short  time  here  I  cannot  say  much  as  to  other 
kinds  in  this  district.  As  regards  culture,  I  con- 
sider that  it  is  much  better  to  spread  manure 
between  the  rows  and  allow  the  rain  to  wash  it  in 
than  to  dig  it  in.  It  should  be  put  on  at  the  latest 
in  November.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  spread 
fresh  stable  litter  between  the  rows  in  spring 
or  early  summer;  it  assists  the  plants,  and  the 
straw  remains  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  There  is 
a  plan  practised  in  this  district  which  I  have 
not  seen  elsewhere.  When  a  plantation  shows 
signs  of  exhaustion,  instead  of  trenching  it  in, 
the  old  plants  are  lifted  with  good  balls,  and 
planted  again  in  freshly  prepared  soil ;  they  do 
very  well,  and  I  have  seen  very  good  crops  this 
season  gathered  from  plants  thus  treated.  They 
should  be  moved  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
so  as  to  allow  the  roots  to  get  a  good  hold  of 
the  fresh  soil  before  winter  sets  in. — Alexander 
Henherson. 

Dunrobin  Castle,  Sutherlandshire. — Apples 
are  very  scarce  here  this  year,  and  Pears  are  a 
very  thin  crop.  Cherries  average,  or  rather  under 
the  average.  Black  and  Red  Currants  are  average 
crops.  Gooseberries  average.  Plums,  especially 
on  young  trees,  over  the  average.  Strawberries 
of  most  kinds  are  average  crops.  A  good  patch 
of  Garibaldi  in  the  second  year  has  come  almost 
entirely  blind,  or  where  flowers  have  appeared 
they  have  not  set.  As  this  is  the  second  or  third 
season  in  which  this  failure  has  occurred,  1  shall 
discard  it  as  worthless.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on 
the  same  ground,  under  the  same  conditions  and 
planted  at  same  time,  is  bearing  an  excellent  crop 
of  large,  finely  coloured  fruit.  It  is  the  largest 
Strawberry  we  have  here.  An  enthusiastic  ama- 
teur in  the  neighbourhood  has  a  few  rows  of  it 
bearing  the  finest  and  heaviest  crop  of  fruit  I  have 
seen  this  season.  Elton  Pine  is  our  mainstay  for 
midseason  and  late  work.  Sir  Harry,  Marguerite, 
President,  Oscar,  and  some  of  the  newer  sorts 
have  only  given  medium  results.  The  best  way 
in  which  to  secure  good  and  regular  crops  is  to 
grow  the  kinds  which  suit  the  soil  and  climate 
best.  Young  plantations  should  be  made  before 
old  ones  fail.  In  some  gardens  I  have  known 
plantations  to  last  in  excellent  bearing  for  eight  or 
ten  years;  in  others  from  two  to  four.  A  dressing 
of  red  marly  loam  or  meadow  soil  produces  good 
results  in  old  gardens.  — D.  Melville. 

Glamis  Castle,  Forfarshire.  -Fruit  crops 
hereabouts  are  under  the  average,  except  small 
fruits,  including  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and 
all  kinds  of  Currants,  which  are  good.  After  try- 
ing most  of  the  popular  kinds  of  Strawberries,  we 
find  some  of  the  old  varieties  to  answer  b3st. 
Keen's  Seedling,  Vicomtesse  HiH'icart  de  Thury, 
Elton  Pine,  Grove  End  Scarlet  for  preserving  are 
good  sorts.     Sir  Joseph  Paxton  bears  heavily,  but 
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does  not  suit  wet  weather.  AVe  prepare  the  beds 
and  plant  out  as  soon  as  the  runners  are  well 
rooted,  i.e.,  any  time  between  the  middle  of 
August  and  the  middle  of  September,  thus  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  get  well  established  before 
winter  sets  in.  We  give  a  hea\'y  mulching  of 
decayed  manure  to  save  them  from  frost  and  as  a 
fertiliser.  Our  summer  this  year  has  been  exceed- 
ingly cold  and  dry  throughout,  which  accounts 
for  the  all  but  general  failure. 

PoT.\TOES  are  a  large  crop,  and  what  we  have 
been  using  are  excellent  in  quality.  We  see  no 
8l?ns  of  disease  as  yet,  a  circumstance  doubtless 
attributable  to  the  dryness  of  the  season. — Geo. 
Johnston'. 

IRELAXD. 

Cliief  Secretary's  Lodge,  Dublin.  —The 
Apple  crop  here  is  \  ery  light  except  in  the  case  of 
a  few  varieties,  such  as  Lord  Suttield,  Echlin^ille 
Seedling,  Cellini,  and  Warner's  King.  Pears 
generally  are  a  good  average  crop.  Morello  Cher- 
ries are  a  heaxy  crop,  but  of  sweet  ones  we  have 
Tery  few.  Apricots  are  light,  and  also  Peaches,  a 
circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
that  we  had  7^  of  frost  when  they  were  in  Bower 
and  unprotected.  Plums  are  a  very  fine  crop, 
Victoria,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  Jefferson's,  and  Transparent  Gage  being  all 
heavily  cropped.  Small  bush  fruits  we  have  in 
abundance.  Strawberries  have  not  been  so  fine 
for  the  past  fis'e  years  as  they  are  this  season. 
The  sorts  which  we  grow  are  President,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Oxonian,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
and  Sir  Harrj'.  Of  these  the  two  first  are  the 
best  flavoured.  To  secure  good  and  regular  crops 
it  is  essential  to  renew  the  plantations  about  every 
fifth  year.  We  give  a  good  dressing  of  well  de- 
composed manure  every  autumn,  and  we  find  it  a 
good  plan  in  the  spring,  instead  of  forking  in,  to 
rake  off  any  unsightly  rubbish  that  remains,  as  in 
digging  the  most  careful  hand  is  sure  to  disturb 
some  of  the  roots,  a  thing  which  Strawberries  dis- 
like. To  preserve  the  fruit  from  the  ravages  of 
slugs,  the  best  thing  we  find  is  tan  spread  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  if  this  is  applied  a  month  or 
80  previous  to  the  fruit  ripening,  there  will  be  no 
unpleasant  smell.  Slugs  have  a  particular  dislike 
to  it,  and  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  fruit  in  the 
same  way  as  short  ("irass  cut  from  the  lawn  does. 
Rout.  .MiKenna. 

Straffan  House,  Eildare. — Fruit  crops  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  very  much  under  the 
average.  Apples,  as  a  rule,  are  a  total  failure. 
Pears  are  fairly  good.  Plums  thin.  Apricots 
and  Nuts  none.  Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  very 
heavy  crop;  and  excellent  in  quality.  Rasp- 
berries have  suffered  a  little  from  drought.  Straw- 
berries were  a  heavy  crop,  but  owing  to  the 
intense  heat  which  prevailed  when  they  were 
ripening  they  were  quickly  over.  Our  main  crop 
kinds  are  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Presi- 
dent, Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling, 
and  if  I  were  confined  to  two  sorts  it  would  be 
the  Vicomtesse  and  Loxford  Hall  ;  the  latter 
supplies  a  long-needed  want,  being  both  late  and 
of  good  flaxour.  For  all  purposes  I  think  the 
Vicomtesse  the  most  useful  Strawberry  grown. 
AVe  get  fine  crops  of  .Strawberries  by  planting  out 
all  our  forced  plants  and  taking  two  crops  from 
them.  These  never  faU.  If  short  of  forced  plants 
the  best  way  is  to  layer  runners  early  in  4-inch  or 
5-inch  pots,  and  plant  them  out  in  August  in  well 
prepared  ground.  By  this  means  a  good  crop  is 
secured  the  first  year.  We  never  dig  amongst 
our  plants  from  the  time  of  planting  until 
destroyed,  as  forking  among  them  with  us  means 
the  loss  of  a  crop.  Wo  mulch  heavily  with  good 
manure  in  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  that  are  bearing  fairly  well  vnth  us.  Of 
Apples  we  have  average  crops  on  Lord  Sufiield, 
Yorkshire  (ireening,  Cellini,  Striped  Beaufin, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling, 
Echlinville,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin, 
Holland  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  Golden  Pearmain, 
and   Tibbet's  Pearmain.     The   last    is    a    grand 


kitchen  Apple,  and  one  which  seems  to  be  but 
little  known.  Of  Pears  we  have  good  crops  on 
Thompson "s,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Winter  Xelis,  Passe  Colmar,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Beurrc-  Ranee,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  Glou 
Morceau.  Of  Plums  our  best  crops  are  on  Rivers' 
Green  Gage,  Washington,  Victoria,  Magnum 
Bonum  (yellow).  Prince  of  Wales,  Orleans, 
Kirke  s,  and  Transparent  Gage. — F.  Bedford. 

Kilruddery,  Co.  'Wicklow. — Apricots  where 
protected  are  a  good  crop  ;  Apples  and  Pears 
under  the  average,  the  bloom  having  been  de- 
stroyed. Plums  are  a  fair  crop ;  Damsons  abun- 
dant— the  best  crop  that  has  been  for  years,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Cherries.  Of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  we  have  none  outside.  Figs  are  a 
good  crop,  but  will  not  ripen.  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, and  Raspberries  are  an  abundant  crop. 
Of  Strawberries  we  have  a  good  average  crop. 
There  was  plenty  of  bloom,  but  the  fruit  suffered 
from  drought  when  swelling.  The  sorts  grown 
here  and  which  I  find  do  the  best  are  President, 
Bothwell  Bank  Prolific,  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury,  a  good  variety  for  preserving  and  early. 
The  two  first  named  are  the  best  flavoured  and 
the  finest  fruit  for  dessert. — W.  CoorEK. 

Kilkea,  Kildare. — Our  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry, 
Raspberry,  and  Currant  crops  are  very  good  this 
year,  especially  the  two  latter,  which  are  excep- 
tionally fine,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity. 
Plums,  Peaches,  Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries 
are  below  the  average  with  us.  Strawberries 
especially  are  very  late,  although  they  promised 
well  during  the  flowering  period,  but  the  late 
spring  frosts  which  we  had  at  that  time  con- 
sidera'ily  damaged  the  bloom ;  in  fact,  from  various 
inquiries  which  I  have  made  I  find  the  lateness 
and  scarcity  of  this  crop  to  be  a  general  cause  of 
complaint  in  this  neighbourhood. — Is.\AC  MiL-som. 

Charleville  Forest,  TuHamore, — Apples  on 
oUl  trees  in  orchards  are  almost  a  failure.  Young 
trees  in  the  kitchen  garden  quarters,  both 
pyramids  and  bushes,  are  fairly  well  cropped. 
Ribston  Pippins,  some  of  which  we  have  planted 
on  a  south  wall  and  trained  in  the  form  of  a  single 
stem  up  to  coping  and  around  Apricot  trees,  bear 
fine  fruit  every  year,  though  some  of  them  canker 
at  times.  Blenheim  Pippins  are  bearing  a  goad 
crop;  also  Echlinville.  AH  Apples  bloomed  well, 
but  failed  to  set.  Pears  are  a  good  average  crop. 
Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Bon 
Chretien,  and  .largonelle  are  clean  and  healthy, 
and  are  bearing  good  crops  on  walls  in  various 
aspect-).  On  pyramids  in  garden  quarters  such 
kinds  as  Brown  Beurre,  L'rbaniste.  Chaumontel, 
Bon  Chretien,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  other  good 
sorts  are  bearing  fairly  good  crops.  Plums  are  a 
heavy  crop;  Green  (iage,  Jefterson's,  Victoria, 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  others  are  all  well  cropped 
and  the  tree;  are  healthy.  Damsons,  too,  are 
good.  We  cannot  get  Peaches  to  live  more  than 
three  years  on  open  walls.  We  have  tried  them 
several  times  in  new  soil  under  deep  and  shallow 
planting  and  in  |)oor  soil,  but  they  will  not  succeed ; 
they  blister  till  everj-  leaf  is  a  wretched  sight; 
under  glass  they  do  well.  The  same  remarks  are 
applicable  to  Nectarines,  which,  however,  live 
longer  on  open  walls  than  Peaches.  Apricots  are 
not  an  average  crop,  though  there  are  some  on  all 
the  trees— about  eighteen  of  Moor  Park — but  not 
nearly  as  many  as  they  should  carrj'.  The  Orange 
variety  is  bearing  a  good  crop.  The  iloor  Park 
lose  branches  at  times,  an  evil  to  which  the  Orange 
is  not  so  liable.  Cherries  are  an  extra  heavy  crop, 
especially  May  Duke  and  Archduke,  both  of 
which  do  well  here  on  west  walls,  and  also  as 
standards  and  pyramids.  Bigarreaus  and  White 
Hearts  have  done  better  this  year  than  I  have 
seen  them  for  years.  They  have  made  fine  healthy 
wood,  and  free  from  that  terrible  enemy,  the  black 
fly.  We  have  the  same  varieties  on  a  north  wall, 
on  which  they  also  do  well.  Filbert  and  Cob 
Nuts  are  good  crops.  Black  Currants  are  a  heavy 
crop  and  large  in  size.  Red  and  White  Currants, 
too,  are  equally  heavy. 

PoT.\TOE.s  promise  well.  Our  early  Ashleafs 
have  been  good,  and  also  Myatt's.     Champions 


are  our  winter  crop,  and  they  look  well.  We  are 
findins  an  odd  tuber  diseased  in  our  second  early 
lot.  We  grow  about  a  dozen  sorts,  round  and 
long.  Magnum  Bonuras  are  not  cared  for  here, 
nor  is  the  St.  Patrick  variety.  The  (Grampian,  a 
second  early,  is  well  suited  for  this  soil.  The 
American  sorts  are  not  approved  of  here,  being 
generally  soft. — .J.  Roberts. 

ftuartertown  Fark,  Co.  Cork. — The  drought 
early  in  the  summer  was  very  severe,  and  caused 
a  great  many  Apples  to  fall  ofi",  but  there  is  yet  a 
good  crop.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  very 
scarce.  Currants  and  (Jooseberries  plentiful,  also 
Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  The  following  are 
the  sorts  I  find  to  be  best  with  us,  viz.,  British 
Queen,  Carolina  .Superba,  Dr.  Hogg,  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, and,  last,  Elton,  which  I  am  now  gathering. — 
B.  Pekrvman'. 

Blarney  Castle,  Cork. — I  have  four  varieties 
of  Strawberries  in  the  garden  here,  viz  ,  Frog- 
more,  President,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Whittaker's 
Seedling ;  all  have  done  remarkably  well  with  me. 
I  prefer  Sir  C.  Napier  to  the  others  for  a  general 
crop;  it  has  given  me  every  satisfaction  for  the 
last  five  years.  I  have  forced  President  for  these 
last  three  years,  and  it  has  done  well.  As  regards 
Strawberries  in  light  ground,  owing  to  the  dry 
season  many  became  blind.  Our  outdoor  Peaches 
have  not  done  very  well  this  season,  and  Apples  will 
not  be  a  heavy  crop ;  high  winds  and  rain  injured 
them  very  much.  As  for  Grapes,  we  have  had  a 
verj-  hea\-y  crop.  — T.  J.  Marxey. 

Fota  Island,  Crk. — Fruit  crops  in  this  dis- 
trict are  very  precarious;  in  some  gardens  there 
is  a  full  crop  of  some  kinds :  in  others  none. 
Apples  are  a  very  light  crop,  but  the  trees  are 
healthy.  Pears  are  a  moderate  crop.  Goose- 
berries in  some  gardens  are  a  very  full  crop;  in 
others  light.  Cherries  are  under  the  average  and 
not  very  large,  but  good  in  flavour.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  full  crops  in  places;  in  others 
there  are  none.  Nuts  are  a  light  crop.  Black 
and  Red  Currants  full  crops  and  very  fine.  Rasp 
berries  good  in  some  gardens.  Strawberries  in 
some  places  have  been  a  good  crop;  in  others 
there  are  hardly  any.  In  this  garden  the  crop  is 
the  lightest  we  have  had  for  years.  Keen's 
Seedling  we  still  cling  to  for  forcing;  it  is  a  cer- 
tain cropper  and  fairly  good  in  flavour.  It  is  good 
for  a  general  early  crop  out  of  doors.  Marshal 
MacMahon  is,  however,  our  greatest  favourite ;  it 
is  compact  in  growth  and  the  leaf-stalks  are  short ; 
therefore  many  more  can  be  grown  upon  the  same 
area  than  most  other  kinds;  it  is  a  wonderful 
cropper.  To  show  how  we  value  it  here,  we  have 
layered  1100  of  it,  and  only  about  oOO  each  of 
other  kinds.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  comes  next  in 
favour,  but  owing  to  plants  of  it  growing  to  a 
large  size  it  wants  much  room.  Its  fruit  is  large, 
good  in  colour  and  firm,  and  it  is  a  heavy  cropper. 
President  is  also  a  favourite;  it  is  firm  and  excel- 
lent in  flavour,  it  has  a  good  constitution,  and 
bears  well.  (Jarihaldi,  perhaps,  stands  next  as  a 
hea\-y  cropper.  We  find  the  above  the  most 
reliable  for  general  work  together  with  any  good 
late  kind  to  prolong  the  season  a  little. — W. 
Osborne. 

Glasslough,  Co.  Monaghan.  —  Apjiles  here 
are  below  the  average  on  pruned  trees,  and  far 
below  the  average  in  orchards.  Pears  are  a  very 
light  crop  both  on  walls  and  standards.  Hardy 
stewing  kinds  with  me  are  the  most  prolific, 
namely,  Calillac  and  St.  Germain.  Plums  are 
almost  a  failure ;  the  best  are  Rivers'  Early  Fa- 
vourite, Jefferson's,  and  (ireen  Gages.  Morello 
Cherries  are  not  good  this  season,  though  usually 
verj'  fine.  Dukes  are  very  good,  but  rather  small. 
(Gooseberries  good,  but  not  equal  to  other  seasons' 
crops.  Red  and  White  Currants  not  up  to  the 
average  in  quality.  Raspberries  the  same.  Black 
Currants  are  a  very  heavy  crop;  and  of  Straw- 
berries the  best  kinds  proved  here  during  the  last 
seven  years  are  Keen's  Seedling,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  Loxford  Hall,  and  Old  Scarlet 
Pine.  Medium  and  late-season  sorts  do  best  here, 
as  the  garden  lies  open  to  the  full  east.  The  best 
way  in  which  to  secure  good   crops  in  the  cold 
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north  of  Irelaiul,  I  6n<l,  is  to  make  fresh  planta- 
tions every  three  or  four  years.  Select  good 
qviavter.s  for  tliem,  and  manure  well  and  trench 
deeply ;  also  raise  or  procure  strong  early  runners, 
and  plant  early  so  as  to  get  them  established 
before  the  autumn  rains  and  winter  sets  in.  Pre- 
sident grows  well  in  this  district.  La  Constante 
quite  failed  witli   me  after  repeated   trials. — W. 

SWANBORIIUCII. 

Carton,  Maynooth. — Strawberries  showed  an 
extraoi-dinary  quantity  of  fine  bloom,  hut,  with  the 
exception  of  a  two-year-old  plot,  they  have  not 
given  the  results  anticipated,  a  circumstance 
which  I  attribute  to  the  long  spell  of  hot,  dry 
weather  which  we  have  had.  The  two-year-old 
-plot  in  question,  consisting  of  Black  Prince,  Both- 
well  Bank  Prolitie,  James  Veitcli,  I'resident,  and 
Vicomtesse  Hi'-ricart  de  Thury,  has  been  very  fine. 
James  Veitch  enjoyed  the  troi>ical  heat,  and  gave 
us  magnificent  dessert  fruit,  especially  the  Vi- 
comtesse. President,  too,  produced  large  fruit, 
but  of  bad  colour— more  brown  than  red.  Black 
Prince  gave  us  fruit  a  week  in  advance  of  tlie 
others,  (iooseberries.  Currants,  and  Raspberries 
are  plentiful  and  good.  Of  Apples,  Eehlinville 
and  Keswick  C'odlin  are  bearing  in  profusion  ; 
others  a  light  crop.  Pears  on  walls  are  an  average 
crop ;  also  Plums.  Apricots  light.  (Uierries, 
early  kinds  fairly  good;  Morellos  abundant. — 
E.  Knowldin. 

Baronsccvirt,  Newtown  Stewart.  —  The 
Apple  crop  here  is  very  light ;  the  trees  had 
plenty  of  bloom  on  them,  but  it  set  badly. 
Pears  are  much  better  than  last  year  ;  indeed,  in 
this  country  they  do  very  badly  as  a  rule  ;  this  is 
the  best  year  I  have  seen  for  eight  years.  Plums 
are  a  very  heavy  crop,  especially  the  A'ictorias. 
Strawbenies  are  a  grand  crop,  and  the  flower- 
stems  are  far  longer  than  ever  I  can  remember  to 
have  seen  them.  Our  best  cropper  is  Vicomtesse 
Hi'rieait  de  Thury,  next  President,  and  our  best 
flavoured  variety  is  Dr.  Hogg ;  altogether,  our 
soil  is  too  light  for  very  large  fruit,  but  the 
quantity  produced  is  enormous.  There  are  no 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  or  Apricots  grown  in  this 
neighbourhood  out  of  doors.  We  have  very  tine 
crops  of  Pears  grown  in  a  lean-to  house  with  a 
movable  roof.  The  roof  is  taken  off  when  all 
danger  from  frost  is  past,  and  put  on  in  the 
autumn  when  it  is  useful  for  sheltering  Chrysan- 
themums. -A.    DiOKSllN. 

Markree  Gardens,  CoUoont y,  Co.  Sligo.— 
Apples  here  are  a  good  average  cro[).  Pears  on 
walls  average.  Of  Plums  we  have  very  few,  and 
these  only  Victoria.  Of  Apricots  and  Peaches  we 
have  none  out  of  doors,  (iooseberries,  Red  Cur- 
rants, and  Raspberries  are  very  abundant.  Black 
Currants  are  a  quarter  of  a  crop  on  account  of 
birds.  Strawberries  are  also,  owing  to  frost,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  crop.  Keen's  Seedling  (our  earliest 
variety)  suffered  most  from  the  frost,  but  this  is 
the  first  season  in  which  it  has  failed.  Helena 
Glocde  (our  latest  variety)  has  stood  well,  and  we 
hope  to  continue  gathering  from  it  for  some  time 
yet.  This  is  a  first-class  Strawberry  and  a  strong 
grower  and  free  fruiter.  The  only  other  variety  1 
grow  is  Vicomtesse  Hi'ricart  de  Thury  ;  this  does 
fairly  well  with  me,  but  not  as  well  as  I  have  seen 
do  in  the  midland  counties  of  England.  Tliose 
three  vaiielies  I  find  can  he  most  relied  on  in  this 
district.  My  system  of  culture  is  to  plant  on  well- 
trenclitd  and  heavily-manured  ground  towards 
the  end  of  July  or  as  soon  as  runners  are  ready  ; 
sometimes  we  layer  in  pots  and  plant  later,  which 
is  certainly  the  best  way  if  time  can  be  alVorded 
for  It.  All  we  do  afterwards  is  to  keej)  the  planta- 
tion clean  and  free  from  runners  and  weeds,  and 
give  a  good  annual  dressing  of  manure,  working 
some  short  portions  in  about  the  collars  of  the 
plants.— J.  McPhail. 

Castlewellan,  Co.  Down.  — In  this  district 
the  fruit  crop  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Of  Apples 
and  Pears  we  have  scarcely  any  ;  even  such  reliable 
sorts  of  Apples  as  Lord  Suffield,  Cellini,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Warner's  King  are 
very  light  crops.  The  trees  flowered  badly,  and 
while  they  were  in  bloom  we  experienced  a  severe 


snowstorm.  Knight's  Monarch  is  tlie  only  I'ear 
carrying  an  average  crop,  other  varieties  having 
very  few  fruits.  Plums  and  Cherries  are  not  half 
a  crop.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cooseberries, 
and  Black  and  Red  Currants  are  cariying  full 
crops  of  very  fine  fruit. — T.  Ryan. 

Glenart  Castle,  Arklow.  -Of  Apricots  we 
liave  none,  and  of  I'eaches  and  Nectarines  (out- 
doors) very  few.  Plums  on  walls  arc  fair  crops. 
Pears  and  Apples  light.  Cherries  good,  especially 
Morellos.  Small  fruits  very  good.  Strawberries 
excellent ;  the  sorts  grown  here  are  I'resident,  Sir 
Joseph  I'axton,  .James  Veitch,  and  Frogmore  Late 
Pine.  Tlie  two  first  and  last  are  the  best  flavoured, 
but  James  \'eiteh  is  very  large  and  a  continuous 
cropper.  These  varieties  ripen  in  the  order  named. 
I  jirepare  my  ground  for  Strawberries  by  digging 
two  sj^its  deep,  giving  plenty  of  manure,  and  then 
using  plants  that  had  been  fruited  in  pots,  plant- 
ing tliem  .3  feet  by  "2  feet  apart.  I  mulch  in  spring 
with  littery  manure. — P..  Willmet. 

Birr  Castle,  Farsonstown,  King-'s  County. 

— Apples  arc  almost  a  failure  in  this  locality, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hardy  kinds,  and  I  see 
that  they  are  daily  drojiping  oft'  the  trees.  Pears 
are  only  a  middling  crop  and  late,  and  small  I'lums 
and  C^icrries  are  both  good.  Nuts  are  a  fair 
average  crop.  I'eaches  and  Nectarines  will  not 
do  here  in  the  open  air.  Bush  fruits  are  abundant. 
Strawberries  are  the  worst  crop  that  I  have 
known  for  many  years,  and  very  small  and  poor. 
The  plants  showed  an  abundance  of  blossom, 
but  failed  to  set  or  swell,  the  weather  being 
unfavourable  in  May  and  tlie  early  part  of  June. 
The  kinds  which  I  find  to  succeed  best  are  Pre- 
sident, Vicomtesse  Herieart  de  Thury,  Black 
Prince,  and  Keen's  Seedling.  Oxonian  also  does 
remarkably  well ;  it  is  a  hardy,  robust  variety 
and  a  sure  bearer,  but  the  fruit  is  very  soft  and 
poor  in  colour  and  flavour.  I  have  tried  several 
of  the  Briti.sh  (^tueen  class,  but  they  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  a  crop.  Frogmore  Late  Pine  does 
fairly  well  as  a  late  kind.— T.  J.  Hart. 

Kyleniore  Castle,  Co.  Galway. — The  fruit 
crop  in  the  gardens  here  and  in  this  district  is  on 
the  whole  very  good.  Apples  on  well-known  free- 
bearing  varieties  are  a  heavy  crop,  and  the  fruit 
clean  and  well  shajied.  Pears  a  thin  crop.  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs  are  never 
very  profitable  crops  out  of  doors  in  this  dull,  wet 
climate,  but  we  have  fine  crops  of  them  under 
glass.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  I'hims,  but 
the  fruit  is  small  in  size  compared  with  that  of 
past  years.  C'herries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries, 
and  Currants  are  heavy  crops,  and  the  fruit  in 
every  respect  good.  Strawberries  are  an  average 
crop ;  we  find  the  best  for  general  use  to  be 
Keen's  Seedling,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  and  British 
(Jueen.  James  Veitch  bears  very  heavy  crops, 
but  is  deficient  in  flavour  in  our  wet  climate. 

Potatoes  generally  are  looking  very  well,  and 
as  yet  no  traces  of  disease  have  made  their  apjiear- 
ance  ;  field  crops  are  very  vigorous,  and  promise 
to  yield  well  this  year. — John  M'Kinnon. 

Elm  Park,  Limerick. — 'We  have  a  fair  crop 
of  fruit  this  season,  but  not  equal  to  tliat  of  last 
year,  especially  Gooseljerries  and  Red  Currants. 
Plums  and  Cherries  are  good  crops.  Peaches  and 
Apricots  fair  crops.  I'ears  good.  Of  Ajiples  in 
orchards  there  are  no  more  than  half  a  crop. 
Strawberries  are  a  good  crop,  but  late,  and  not  so 
large  in  size  as  last  year.  The  varieties  which  I 
grow  for  our  main  crop  are  President,  the  best  for 
size,  flavour,  and  productiveness,  Eleanor,  and 
Frogmore  Late  Pine;  these  three  are  the  best  for 
a  general  crop.  We  plant  in  rich  well  preiiared 
ground  'Ih  feet  apart  each  way,  and  lay  on  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure  in  spring,  treatment  by  means 
of  wliieh  we  get  very  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit. 
By  keeping  the  runners  cleared  off'  in  autumn,  a 
plantation  will  continue  in  bearing  for  three  years. 
— Tikis.  Conway. 

Shanes  Castle,  Antrim.— Fruit  crops  in  this 
neighbourliood  are,  as  a  rule,  very  liglit  this  sea- 
fon,  though  in  a  few  localities  small  fruits  are 


abundant,  particularly  (iooseberries.  Strawberries 
are  a  miserable  failure ;  we  have  about  an  acre  of 
them,  and  from  the  whole  have  only  gathered 
some  I'i.'j  quarts,  being  about  a  quarter  of  the 
usual  crop.  The  kinds  grown  here  are  Keen's 
Seedling,  Vicomtesse  Hi-ricart  de  Thury,  Presi- 
dent, Duke  of  Athole,  Trollope's  Victoria,  and 
l']lton  Pine,  all  of  which  do  well  in  general.  This 
.season  Dukeof  Atliole  lias  ]irodueed  the  best  crop, 
but  it  is  only  fit  for  market,  being  deficient  both 
in  colour  and  flavour,  and  I  intend  substituting 
for  it  James  \'eitch.  Apples  on  espaliers  in  the 
kitchen  garden  are  carrying  good  crops,  particu- 
larly King  of  the  Pippins;  on  standard  trees  there 
are  very  few ;  indeed  one  could  count  more  trees 
than  Apples.  Of  Apricots  we  have  none.  Figs 
are  a  good  crop,  but  late,  and  unless  favoured 
with  a  warm  autumn  they  will  not  come  to  much. 
Peaches  are  fairly  good  on  young  trees  on  a  north 
wall.  Cherries  are  a  good  crop,  particularly  May 
Duke  and  Morellos.  Of  Filberts  and  Walnuts  we 
have  none.  — Chaki.ks  Wakwii'k. 

Bellarena,  Londonderry.  -The  Apple  crop 
here  and  in  this  neighliourhood  is  very  poor.  The 
Pear  crop  middling.  Cherries  on  walls  good. 
Plums  very  good.  Currants  good.  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  all  good.  The 
only  variety  we  find  to  yield  a  satisfactory  crop, 
after  trying  many,  is  President;  British  ti)ueen. 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  Mr.  Radclyffe  are  too  tender  for 
this  part  of  Ireland.— W.  Hubi-.aru. 

The  Park,  North  'Wexford.— Apples  here- 
abouts are  a  complete  failure  ;  when  in  bloom  we 
had  a  gale  that  not  only  destroyed  the  Apple 
crop,  but  scarcely  left  a  leaf  on  the  Beech  trees. 
The  following  varieties  of  Apples,  even  in  the 
worst  of  seasons,  always  bear  a  heavy  crop  liere, 
viz.  :  Devonshire  (^luarrenden.  Lord  Sulfield,  and 
Cellini.  Pears  are  a  very  thin  crop,  especially 
on  walls.  Cherries  are  carrying  very  fair  crops 
this  season.  I'lums  are  hea\ily  laden  with  us  ; 
they  set  almost  as  thickly  as  (iooseberries,  but  we 
can  only  grow  them  on  walls  ;  standards  do  not 
succeed.  I'eaches  out  of  doors  set  very  well,  but 
the  trees  suft'ered  very  much  owing  to  the  back- 
wardness of  the  season,  and  it  is  questionable 
if  they  will  finish  well.  Bush  fruits  are  all  heavily 
laden.  Gooseberries  especially  so.  Strawberries  I 
find  to  vary  according  to  soil  and  situation  ;  here 
Biitish  (>)ueen  is  far  beyond  any  other  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality.  A  point  in  which 
it  differs  from  nearly  every  other  is  that  the 
longer  it  has  been  planted  the  more  prolific  it 
becomes.  Here  it  has  been  on  the  same  ground 
for  five  years,  and  this  season  the  crop  has  been 
something  enormous.  In  one  garden  near  here  it 
has  been  planted  thirteen  years,  and  still  it  bears 
very  heavy  crops.  The  soil  is  rich  sandy  loam 
resting  on  pure  sand.  Ours  is  a  loamy  soil  resting 
on  marl.  Before  we  plant  vc  trench  about 
24  inches  deep,  putting  a  heavy  layer  of  manure 
at  the  bottom.  We  then  point  in  a  little  hotbed 
manure  on  the  surface,  and  put  out  our  plants  as 
soon  as  we  can  procure  them  in  lines  ."  feet  apart 
and  2  feet  from  plant  to  plant.  As  soon  as  the 
crop  is  gathered  one  man  goes  before  with  a  knife 
and  trims  oil'  all  the  foliage  which  is  lying  down 
around  the  plant,  just  leaving  those  leaves  which 
are  standing  upright.  The  ground  is  then  hoed 
over  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  so  as  to  clear  olt  all 
runners  and  weeds.  We  then  get  manure  from 
the  early-made  hotbeds,  spread  it  between  the 
rows,  not  forgetting  to  give  a  good  coat  of  it,  and 
that  is  the  entire  treatment  which  our  plants 
receive  until  they  come  into  good  bearing,  which 
is  not  for  two  years.  We  cut  off'  all  runners. 
Afterwards  the  following  varieties  bear  so  heavily 
that  we  have  no  trouble  with  runners,  viz.,  British 
(Jueen,  Black  Prince,  and  Elton  Pine.  We  have 
grown  a  very  large  number  of  varieties,  but  those 
are  the  only  ones  worth  growing  here.  Strange 
to  say,  none  do  worse  with  us  than  I'resident  and 
(iaribaldi. — T.  Scott. 

Tynan  Abbey,  Armagh. — Many  are  dis- 
appoined  with  their  fruit  crops  this  year.  'VVe 
had  a  grand  display  of  bloom  on  Apples  and  Pears, 
but  if  we  were  to  examine  the  trees  to-day  we 
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would  not  lincl  nioro  than  a  dozen  of  fruit  on  a 
large  t.iee.  Plums  are  the  same,  and  all  owing  to 
the  cold  frosty  nights  which  we  had  in  May  and 
June.  I  have  had  a  very  good  crop  of  ilay  Duke 
Cherries.  1  have  many  other  sorts,  but  none  to 
compare  with  May  Duke.  As  to  Strawberries,  I 
do  not  go  in  for  many  sorts,  as  some  do  not  turn 
out  productive  in  our  light  soil.  I  have  British 
Queen,  TroUope's  Victoria,  President,  and  the 
AVizard  of  the  North  ;  they  come  in  in  succ3Siion 
as  I  havi-  named  them,  and  the  flavour  is  good, 
but  TniUope's  Victoria  produces  fruit  so  very  large 
that  it  is  not  so  productive  as  British  Queen  or 
President.  The  Wizard  of  the  North  I  would 
highly  recommend  to  all  who  wish  for  a  good  sure 
cropper.  It  is  late,  has  a  sightly,  firm  berry,  and 
is  good  in  flavour.  I  commenced  to  gather  its 
fruit  in  the  beginning  of  .July,  and  it  continued  in 
bearing  till  the  end  of  August,  and  if  the  weather 
keejjs  favourable,  I  can  have  fruit  from  it  in  Sep- 
tember. I  find  three  and  four-year-old  |)lants  to 
be  most  productive.  By  manuring  well  and  point- 
ing it  lightly  into  the  bed,  I  seldom  fail  to  get 
good  crops,  (looseberries  and  Currants  are  abun- 
dant, but,  owing  to  the  cold,  sunless  weather 
which  we  have  had,  they  are  flavourless. — \V.  H. 
Bakkr. 

Belvedere  House,  Mullingar.  ~  Apricots 
here  are  under  the  average,  but  they  are  not  much 
grown.  Plums  are  also  un<ler  the  average.  Cher- 
ries average.  Apples  and  Pears  under  the  average. 
Small  fruits  abundant  and  good.  Strawberries  an 
average  croi).  The  chief  varieties  grown  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
and  Keen's  Seedling.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan 
in  making  a  new  i)lantation  to  plant  in  firm 
ground,  viz.,  the  Onion  quaitor,  that  had  been 
trenched  deeply  and  well  manured  the  previous 
autumn.  I  have  the  young  plants  ready,  and 
plant  as  soon  as  that  crop  can  be  removed. — Jasiks 
Bavi.iss. 

Bantry  House,  Bantry.— The  Apple,  Pear, 
and  Plum  crops  here  this  year  are  very  light.  We 
had  a  very  severe  storm  about  the  second  week  of 
May  which  literally  blew  the  blossom  oft'  the  tree-s 
in  heaps,  and  what  was  left  blackened  and  fell  oft". 
There  are  hardly  any  -Apples  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Bush  fruits  are,  howevei',  verj'  good,  tioose- 
berries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  being  un- 
usually heavy.  Strawberries  were  a  fair  crop,  but 
late.  Vicomtcsse  Hi'ricait  de  Thury  is  the  best 
cropper  with  us,  but  we  do  not  grow  many  kinds. 

— RoDEUT    BkEXN'AX. 

Castle  Upton,  Antrim. — Fruit  crops  here 
are  variable,  but  on  the  whole  under  the  average. 
I  attribute  partial  failure  to  the  drought  of  last 
year.  Trees  on  well-drained  ground  have  suffered 
most;  we  watered  as  much  as  we  could  find  time 
to  do  last  year,  but  could  not  give  enough,  the 
result  being  a  want  of  plumping  up  of  embryo 
buds,  too  plainly  indicated  by  the  wholesale  drop- 
ping of  the  young  fruits.  Codlin  Apples  are  liear- 
ing  a  fair  crop,  Pippin  or  dessert  sorts  fewer ;  that 
always  sure  cropper.  King  of  the  Pippins,  has  failed 
this  season  for  the  first  time  for  many  years— not 
only  one  tree,  or  in  one  position,  but  both  young 
and  old  trees  on  east  and  west  walls,  and  in  the 
form  of  bushes  in  the  open.  With  the  exception 
of  Hessle  as  a  bush,  which  is  carrying  a  full  crop. 
Pear  trees  are  only  producing  a  sprinkling  of  fruit. 
Plums  are  better,  but  by  no  means  a  full  crop. 
Gages  are  bearing  much  the  best;  the  Victoria  so 
well  known  to  be  a  sure  fruiter  is  only  bearing  a 
very  few  this  year.  Cherries  on  walls  were  par- 
tial crops;  on  two  walls  (both  south)  we  had  a 
good  crop  on  one,  on  the  other  a  poor  crop:  nearly- 
all  dropped;  of  Jlorellos  we  have  half  a  crop. 
Bush  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  Raspberries,  are 
fairly  good ;  the  latter  from  some  cause  unknown 
to  me  faded  to  grow  well  either  as  regards  cane 
for  the  ensuing,  or  fruit  for  this  year,  although 
treated  with  a  little  extra  care.  Black  Currants 
with  us  are  half  a  crop,  but  very  fine.  A  few  miles 
from  here,  I  understand  there  are  extra  heavy 
crops;  other  sorts  of  Currants,  too,  are  very  good. 
Gooseberries — everybody's  fruit — are  best  cropped 
of  all.     Peaches,  Nectarines,  or  Apricots  do  not 


succeed  here;  our  position  lies  low,  and  the  soil, 
naturally  heavy,  rests  on  a  great  depth  of  lime- 
stone. We  are  fairly  protected  with  woods  at  a 
respectful  distance:  our  great  enemy  is  damp, 
on  account  of  our  low  position,  and  frost  nips  with 
greater  intensity:  we  had  .")'  on  last  Wednesday 
rjsth  July  I.  — G.   Kkvan. 

Bangor  Castle,  Belfast.— I  cannot  give  a 
very  flattering  report  of  our  fruit  crop  in  this  part 
of  the  country  this  year.  No  douht  our  small 
fruits,  such  as <  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries, 
and  Cherries,  are  quite  up  to  the  average  ;  but 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  but  a  light  crop, 
and  at  least  a  month  late.  The  only  Strawberries 
we  grow  arc  Comte  de  Paris,  President,  Elton 
Pine,  and  Duke  of  Kdinburgh.  I  have  tried  many 
other  kinds,  but  found  none  so  serviceal)le,  nor 
any  that  suited  our  climate  better.  In  preparing 
the  ground  for  beds,  1  trench  three  spades  deep 
and  manure  with  good  cattlcshed  manure,  mixed 
well  with  each  spadeful,  and  before  planting  work 
in  a  little  short  manure  on  the  surface.  After 
planting,  wo  never  disturb  the  plants  by  digging 
about  them.  In  November  all  the  runners  are  cut 
oir,  and  afterwards  a  good  heavy  dressing  of  strong 
manure  is  given,  and  thi?  remains  on  the  top  of 
the  ground  till  the  followini;  fruit  season,  when  it 
serves  for  a  protection  to  the  fruits,  as  it  keeps 
them  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  earth.  This 
treatment  is  continued  each  November,  and  under 
it  I  have  had  good  berries  every  year  for  fi^'e  or 
six  years   in  succession    from    the   same   bed.  — 

ROIJT.  FlSIIEIl. 

Blielton  Abbey,  Arklow.— Apples  here  are 
a  very  light  crop;  on  large  trees  we  have  scarcely 
any,  if  1  except  Royal  Russet,  which  i.s  bearing 
well.  Low  cordons  are  also  all  bearing  good 
crops,  but  bush  trees  are  not  so  regular.  One  of 
the  latter.  Domino,  is  a  most  abundant  and 
regular  bearer,  the  branches  every  year  bending 
to  the  ground  under  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  As 
an  early  kitchen  Apple  I  know  of  none  that  can 
compare  with  it  as  a  profitable  market  fruit. 
Pears  are  a  \ery  thin  crop;  on  walls  we  have  few, 
with  a  few  exceptions.  Our  best  cropping  ones 
this  year  are  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Easter  Beurrc, 
Doyenm'  du  Cornice,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  and  Beurre  Diel.  On 
pyramids  we  have  scarcely  any,  though  all  were 
covered  with  bloom.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  we 
do  not  grow  out  of  doors.  Of  Figs,  Brown  Turkey 
we  have  fine  crops.  Of  Apricots  we  have  but 
very  few.  Cherries  are  a  fair  average  crop,  but 
Plums  are  much  under  the  average;  the  best,  as 
usual,  is  the  Victoria.  Nuts  are  a  failure  this 
year.  All  small  fruits  are  good  crops,  though  the 
last  fruits  of  Strawberries  suft'ered  somewhat  from 
drought.  The  sorts  grown  here  arc  Vicomtesse 
Heriearb  de  Thury,  President,  .Tames  Veitch,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine.  For 
the  main  crop  I  rely  upon  President,  which  I  con- 
sider much  the  best.  — C.  Tyler. 

Castle  Forbes,  Newtown  Forbes,  Long- 
ford.— Apples  in  this  neighbourhood  are  aliout 
half  a  crop.  Plums  a  very  heavy  crop.  Pears 
a  good  crop;  standards  better  than  last  .season. 
Peaches,  indoor,  good ;  none  grown  out  of 
doors  aliout  here.  Bush  fruits  very  good. 
(Jooseberries  and  Black  Currants  very  tine,  and 
so  are  Blackberries.  Strawberriei  have  been 
good,  but  the  cold  rains  for  the  past  two  weeks 
have  cut  their  season  short.  I  generally  have  a 
heavy  crop.  I  can  gather  basketfuls  of  berries 
each  1  oz.  weight.  My  mode  of  culture  is  some- 
what novel  :  after  the  ground  has  been  well  dug 
and  manured,  I  open  a  trench  as  if  for  Celery.  I 
then  take  freshly  dug  sods  fiom  an  old  clean 
pasture  and  place  them  along  in  a  row  in  the 
trench,  then  close  in  the  soil  on  them  4  inches  or 
■'<  inches  deep,  making  it  firm  and  smooth ;  then 
plant  at  2  feet  3  inches  apart  every  way.  They 
get  no  more  digging  of  any  kind  for  five  or  six 
years,  when  they  ate  destroyed.  Cut  straw  is 
laid  between  the  rows  in  IMay,  first  well  shaking 
it,  or  you  will  have  a  crop  of  Oats.  The  varieties 
which  I  grow  are  President,  a  very  fine  cropper  ; 
(iaribaldi,  good  for  jireserving;  Sir  .J,  Paxton,  an 


excellent  kind,  the  fruit  of  which  is  firm  and 
large,  but  not  so  good  in  flavour  as  President. 
Keen's  Seedling  1  grow  for  a  first  crop,  and 
Princess  Helena  for  late  use :  the  last  is  a  fine  large- 
fruited  vai'iety,  but  unless  the  weather  is  fine  it 
damps  oft  :  Doctor  Hogg  I  find  to  be  too  delicate 
for  us,  but  still  it  bears  some  fine  berries.  Our 
soil  is  a  stiff,  cold,  heavy  clay,  resting  on  a  hard, 
red  subsoil. — f.   KArFi:uTV. 

Bally  waiter  Park,  Down.— The  Strawberry 
is  rather  capricious  :  the  variety  that  does  best  in 
our  garden  may  prove  finite  a  failure  in  another. 
A  few  years  ago  I  grew  several  new  and  little- 
known  sorts,  and  though  some  were  good,  all 
points  considered,  none  seemed  likely  to  super- 
sede old  and  well-tried  kinds.  Marshal  McMahon 
is  one  that  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it 
appears  to  be ;  it  is  of  dwarf,  but  robust  habit, 
produces  good  crops  of  fair  sized  fruit,  and  to  ray 
taste  has  a  very  pleasant  flavour.  N'arieties  that 
I  noted  for  flavour  were  Doctor  Hogg,  Unser 
Fritz,  Marguerite,  and  Mr.  Radelirte.  I  have 
never  since  seen  British  (Juecn  do  so  well  as  it 
did  about  twenty  years  ago  on  heavy  soil  in  the 
north-west  of  Middlesex,  though  a  few  years  later 
it  began  to  fail  in  the  same  gardens;  that  elay 
will  not  always  ensure  success  I  have  since  proved. 
Where  it  does  well,  I  like  Keen's  Seedling  for  an 
early  variety,  either  for  forcing  or  for  outdoors, 
but  in  some  places,  though  it  grows  luxuriantly, 
it  produces  only  a  few  small  fruit;  in  that 
ease  I  would  substitute  Vicomtesse  Hi'ricart  t'e 
Thury  with  President  for  a  main  crop,  and  Eltcn 
Pine  for  a  late  sort ;  not,  however,  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  all  others;  but  as  three  varieties 
that  may  generally  be  relied  on  to  produce 
a  good  supply  of  fruit  for  all  purposes.  I 
never  allow  the  ground  occupied  liy  Strawberry 
plants  to  be  dug,  even  lightly.  After  the  crop 
is  tathered,  all  weeds,  runners,  and  the  oldest 
leaves  are  removed,  and  a  good  dressing  of  rotten 
manure  is  put  on,  or,  failing  this,  a  sprinkling  of 
.soot  or  artificial  manure  ;  this  I  believe  to  be  the 
best  time  to  feed  the  plants,  /.(,,  when  they  are 
forming  the  crowns  that  are  to  produce  next  year's 
crop.  In  March  the  ground  is  covered  «ith  fre.-h 
stable  litter,  which  serves  as  a  mulching,  hel[)3  to 
keep  down  weeds,  and  by  the  time  the  fruit  begins 
to  ripen  it  is  washed  and  bleached,  and  is  the 
best  material  that  can  be  used  to  keep  the  fruit 
clean.  Strong-growing  varieties  are  often  planted 
too  closely  ;  the  rows  should  be  S  feet  apart.  Of 
course,  where  the  soil  will  only  sustain  the  plants 
one  or  two  years,  this  would  be  waste  of  space, 
but  on  strong  soils,  with  good  treatment,  the  same 
[ilants  will  continue  to  produce  good  crops  for 
several  years  ;  and  if  not  allowed  suflicient  sjiaeo 
the  rows  meet,  and  in  wet  .seasons  much  of  the 
fruit  rots,  while  in  fine  summers  it  is  not  well 
C(}loured.  For  forcing  my  plants  are  pre[)ared  as 
follows  :  After  the  summer  cleaning,  a  batch  of 
late  ruimers  is  produced,  and  as  soon  as  these  be- 
gin to  emit  roots  they  are  taken  off'  and  planted 
about  8  inches  apart  in  beds  of  fine  soil.  In  May 
the  following  year  they  are  lifted  and  potted  in 
li-inch  pots  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner.  By 
this  plan  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  the 
least  amount  of  labour,  as  we  save  all  the  labour 
of  layering  .and  attending  to  the  layered  runneis 
at  a  very  busy  season. — W.  Crane. 

'Woodstock,  Kilkenny,— Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  hereabouts  are  very  thin  crops.  Amongst 
Apples,  Lord  Sufiield,  Stirling  Castle,  Small's 
Admirable,  and  Echlinvillc  are  the  only  sorts 
bearing  an  average  crop.  Of  Pears,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
■Jargonelle,  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis  are  carrying 
average  crops  on  walls,  but  almo-^t  none  on 
standards.  Victoria  I'lums  are  a  fair  crop;  all 
others  very  much  under  the  average.  Cherries, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  all  small  fruits  are 
abundant  and  good  in  quality.  The  Strawberry 
crop  was  also  very  good,  but  of  short  duration, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  exces- 
sive heat  which  we  experienced  during  the  latter 
partof  June  and  beginning  of  July.  Thesprts  which 
w-e  find  to  do  best  on  our  light  soil  are  Vicomtesse 
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H(5ncart  de  Thury,  President,  and  Loxford  Hall 
Seedling. — William  Oray. 

Dromoland,  Clare.— Apples  here  are  an  aver- 
age crop.  Currants  I  have  never  seen  so  fine  as 
this  year.  Pears  and  Plums  are  good  average 
crops.  Raspberries  a  very  heavy  crop  and  fruit 
good.  Gooseberries  are  a  very  light  crop.  Of 
Peaches  and  Apricots  outside  we  have  almost 
none.  I  am  generally  very  successful  with  Straw- 
berries, but  this  year  they  were  not  so  good  as 
usual,  owing  to  dry  weather  setting  in  just  as 
they  were  in  flower  and  continuing  until  the  crop 
was  ripe.  The  soil  here  is  heavy  loam  on  lime- 
stone rock.  I  mulch  with  manure  in  spring,  and 
dig  it  in  August  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  For 
preserving  we  prefer  Black  Prince  to  any  other. 
President  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  are  very  fine  here. 
Marshal  MacMahon  is  a  fine  Stran berry;  it  pro- 
duces but  few  runners,  but  it  does  not  stand 
drought. — W.  Wilson. 

Doneraile,  Cork.  -Wall  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
scarce  here,  owing  to  the  very  late  frosts  which 
we  had  in  May. 
We   had    14°    in 

the  second  week  

of  that  month. 
Apples  are  very 
scarce,  but  small 
fruits  are  plenti- 
ful and  good. 
Strawberries 
were  very  good, 
and  a  very  fair 
crop.  Marshal 
McMahon  is  the 
kind  most 
cultivated  here- 
abouts. It  is  a 
good  cropper, 
and  very  good  as 
regards  flavour 
and  apjiearance. 
I  cannot  say 
much  for  other 
kinds.  —  W.    H. 

S\V.\NBOROnGH. 

Castle  Coole, 
Enniskillen. — 
Tor  these  four 
years  past  we 
have  had  Straw- 
berries in  abun- 
dance. Ourmode 
of  treatment  is  as 
follows :  As  soon 
as  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  we  cut 
away  all  runners 
and  all  the  bot- 
tom foliage.  This 
admits  plenty  of 
sun  and  air  to 
mature  the 
crowns.  W^ethen 

just  prick  over  the  surface  with  a  fork  abmt 
an  inch  deep,  and  apply  a  good  top-dres-in?  of 
short  stable  manure,  mixed  with  bog  mould,  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  horse-boxes.  Jn  spring  we 
run  a  hoe  through  them,  and  the  bog  mould, 
being  still  on  the  top,  makes  a  good  protection  for 
the  fruit  instead  of  .straw  or  any  other  material. 
Our  soil  is  stiff,  so  the  bog  mould  keeps  it  open. 
The  best  sorts  for  this  district,  both  for  flavour 
and  good  bearing,  are  the  following,  viz..  Mar- 
guerite, Yicointes.se  Hericart  de  Tliury,  Keen's 
Seedling,  James  Veitch,  President  Delacour, 
Helena  Oloede,  Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  and  Elton 
Pine.  Of  Plums  we  have  good  average  crops. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  under  the  ave- 
rao-e.  Pears  and  Apples  the  same.  All  small 
fruits  are  average  crops. — Geor(!e   Cliffe. 

WALES. 
Cardiff   Castle,    Cardiff. — Apples    in  this  dis- 
trict are  only  a  medium   crop.     The  trees  are 
clem   ai  d   healthy,    and  wliat  fruit   we    have   is 
swelling  freely.     The  following  varieties  are  bear- 


ing good  crops,  viz..  Lord  Suflield,  Lord  Derby, 
Echlinville  Seedling,  Cellini,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Wellington,  Hawthornden,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Gloucester,  Golden  Pearmain, 
and  Irish  Peach.  Pears  are  a  heavy  croi),  both 
on  walls,  pyramids,  and  standards.  Indeed,  we 
have  not  had  so  good  a  crop  for  these  last  thirteen 
years.  Most  of  the  pyramidal  trees  have  to  be 
propi^ed  up  to  keep  the  branches  from  being 
broken  by  the  weight  of  fruit.  The  following, 
amongst  others,  are  loaded  both  on  walls  and 
pyramids,  viz..  Jargonelle, Duchesse  d'Angouli'me, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Williams'  Bon  Chn'tien, 
Beurr(^  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurru 
Magnifica,  Beurre  Bosc,  Glou  Morceau,  Easter 
Beurre,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Bergamotte  d'Esparen, 
Winter  Nelis,  Marie  Louise,  Knight's  Monarch, 
tieneral  Todleben,  and  Beurre  Diel.  Peaches  are 
an  average  crop.  Plums  and  Cherries  medium,  i 
tJ  rapes  on  the  castle  walls  here  and  in  the  vine- 
yard at  C'astle  Coch  are  good.  Strawberries  are 
a  poor  crop.  They  promised  well,  but  the  con- 
tinued dry  weather  injured  the  plants,  and  the 


Fernery  at  Canon  Bridges'  garden   Beddington,  Survey. 

fruits  dried  up  before  ripening.  P^aspberries  and 
Black  Currants  are  plentiful.  (Jooseberries  and 
Red  and  White  Currants  are  a  failure. — A. 
Pettkikew. 

Margam  Park,  South  'Wales.— A piiles  with 
us  are  an  average  crop  ;  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord 
Suflield,  Hawthornden,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Win- 
ter Quoining,  and  Stirling  Castle  are  the  most 
prolific.  Pears  are  not  so  good  as  last  year,  but 
may  be  called  an  average  crop.  Marie  Louise, 
Brockworth  Park,  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  .Jargonelle, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Doy- 
enm'  d'Ete,  and  Winter  Nelis  are  the  leading 
kinds  this  .season.  Plums,  especially  Kirke's  and 
Victoria,  are  heavy  crops.  Cherries  are  abundant, 
May  Duke  and  Morello  being  the  best.  Apricots 
are  thin.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries 
have  been  more  abundant  than  they  have  been  for 
two  or  three  years.  Some  of  the  newer  Black 
Currants  and  Raspberries  are  great  improvements 
on  the  old  sorts.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
very  plentiful.  All  fruit  trees  are  unusually  free 
in  growth  and  clear  of  insects  :  we  did  not  ex- 


perience the  cold  east  winds  this  year  which 
generally  blight  the  foliage  about  the  time  when 
the  fruit  is  forming.  On  the  whole,  fruit  crops 
may  be  said  to  be  up  to  the  average  in  this  dis- 
trict.— J.  MniR. 

Cyfarthfa    Castle,    Merthyr    Tydvil.— On 

open  walls  we  seldom  get  a  crop  of  fruit  here. 
Plums  and  Pears  even  in  a  good  season  do  not 
ripen  to  perfection.  We  have  only  Plums,  Cher- 
ries, and  Pears  on  walls.  Plums  are  very  scarce. 
Cherries  dropped  in  stoning,  and  Pears  are  by  no 
means  plentiful.  Strawberries  are  over  the  average. 
The  following  do  best  here,  viz..  Keen's  Seedling, 
James  Veitch,  President,  and  Vicomtcsse  Hiricart 
de  Thur3'.  I  find  the  best  plan  in  order  to  get 
good  fruit  and  crops  is  to  plant  out  forced  plants  in 
good  rich  ground  as  early  as  possible  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered. — G.  B.  .Tones. 

Powis  Castle,  'Welslipool. — Apricots  and 
Plums  here  are  light  crops.  May  Duke  Cherries 
are  very  good  crops ;  Morellos  scarce.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  very  poor,  but  the  trees  are  clean. 

Apples  and  Pears 
areundertheave- 
rage.  Bush  fruits 
plentiful  and 
good  and  very 
clean.  Straw- 
berries are  a 
grand  crop  and 
good  in  flavour. 
We  only  grow 
two  sorts,  Vicom- 
tesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  and  James 
A'eitch.  The  first 
we  use  for  early 
work,  and  James 
Veitch  for  the 
last  crop.  We 
plant  a  fresh 
I  licce  with  Straw- 
berries every 
year,  and  afttr 
the  third  season 
dig  them  up. 
Strawberries  like 
a  change  into 
good  holdingsoil. 
We  plant  3  feet 
apart,  and  never 
disturb  the  roots 
afterwai'ds.  We 
mulch  with  good 
rotten  stable  ma; 
nure  about  No- 
vember, and  over 
that  in  spiing, 
ju-it  before  the 
pilants  come  into 
bloom,  we  put 
a  little  clean 
straw.  —  WiL- 
Li.\M  Lee. 

■Wynnstay,  Dan'bighsliire. — The  Apple  crop 
here  ]iromised  at  one  time  to  be  a  hea\'y  one, 
but  it  has  been  since  greatly  thinned.  Neverthe- 
less, we  shall  have  nearly  an  average  crop.  Pears 
are  somewhat  thin  on  standards,  but  fairly  good 
on  walls;  theyalsi  suffered  from  cold  and  wet. 
Apricots  are  very  midilling,  very  late  and  medium 
in  size.  Peaches  are  fair,  but  Nectarines  very 
thin.  Figs  are  a  good  crop,  but  unless  the  autumn 
is  very  favourable  few  will  ripen.  Red  and  Black 
Currants  are  heavy  crops.  Gooseberries  are  a  fair 
crop.  Raspberries  are  a  good  crop.  Sweet 
Cherries  are  fairly  good  as  to  quantity,  but  dry 
and  cracked.  ftlorellos  are  a  good  crop,  and 
sliould  we  have  more  moisture  soon  will  be  of 
fairly  good  quality.  Plums  are  a  heavy  crop  on 
standards,  but  thin  on  walls.  Damsons  are  a  good 
crop.  Quinces  are  a  failure,  although  at  one  time 
most  promising,  ^^'alnuts  almost  a  failure,  the 
catkins  being  all  killed  before  the  female  flowers 
were  open,  and  the  .same  remark  a] iitlies  to  other 
Nuts.  Straw-berry  crops,  generally  speaking,  are 
fairly  good.     Old   beds  were  all   but   killed  ofl-". 
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Beds  of  a  few  years'  standing  are  bearing  good 
crops.  Last  year's  plantations  are  very  middling 
as  to  crop  and  very  late.  All  varieties  on  this 
cold  substratum  of  sandstone  o^•e^  the  coal  beds 
deteriorate  very  much  in  quality,  size,  and  flavour, 
although  they  crop  plentifully  for  many  years, 
except  Keen's  Seedling,  President,  Wizard  of  the 
Xorth,  ami  La  ( irosse  Sucn'e,  which  grow  rank  and 
stop  bearing.  Sir  Harry  bears  until  it  dies  out. 
t'arolina  Superba  and  I5ritish  (i)ueen  are  only 
satisfactory  for  about  two  seasons  the  second  or 
third  year  after  planting.  Vicomtesse  Hcricurt 
de  Thury  does  not  last  long  in  the  soil.  Dr.  Hogg 
is  inferior.  Elton  Pine  is  one  of  our  most  constant 
varieties.  For  our  cold  soil  and  for  a  permanent 
bed  nothing  is  better  than  a  good  dressing  of 
crushed  bones  and  stable  manure  slightly  forked  in 
The  surface  we  mulch  with  litter  in  early  spring 
to  prevent  the  ground  from  cracking  and  caking.  I 
have  grown  some  of  the  varieties  named  on  cal- 
careous soil  at  Llangedwyn  for  twenty  years,  and 
tliey  have  not  shown  thu  sliijhtest  deterioration, 
espicially  Keen's  Seedling,  British  (Jueen,  and  .m 
oldlnit  excellent  variety  called  Orove  End  Scarlet. 
This  is  beautifully  red  in  colour,  pleasantly  acid, 
and  (lelic.ite  in  flavour.  It  is  also  more  self-pro- 
tecting from  birds  than  any  other  sort.  It  has 
veiy  little  care.  Let  all  who  like  a  faultless  pot 
of  Str.-uvberry  jam  try  this  variety. — P.  Middlkton. 

Penllerg'are,  Swansea.— Of  Pears,  Apples, 
and  Plums  we  have  hero  very  few.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  bearing  good  crops,  and  the  trees 
are  perfectly  healthy  and  fiee  from  all  blight. 
Cherries  are  good.  Gooseberries  abundant  and 
very  fine.  Of  Raspberries  we  have  plenty,  also  of 
Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants.  Strawberries 
are  excellent,  and  the  fruit  very  tine.  We  grow 
many  varieties,  but  the  sorts  that  do  best  here  are 
President,  Black  Prince,  and  a  late  variety  which 
we  call  Nimrod ;  of  new  varieties  we  have  The 
Captain  and  King  of  the  Eailies,  which  I  think 
^yill  be  satisfactory.  My  practice  is  to  plant 
Strawberries  about  the  end  of  July  in  ground  well 
manured  and  trenched.  In  the  case  of  established 
beds,  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  I  cut  away  all 
runners  and  clean  the  beds  ;  in  the  autumn  I  give 
them  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  manure  and 
s'.ightly  fork  it  in.  The  following  spring  the  dead 
leaves  are  cut  off  with  a  knife,  and  through  the 
summer  the  beds  are  kept  free  from  weeds.  By 
simply  attending  to  their  wants  in  that  way  the 
plants  keep  in  a  bearing  state  for  six  or  seven 
years.— Cu.vRLEs  W.4RiiiNiiTox. 

Dynevor  Castle,  Carmarthen. —All  fruit 
crops  are  late  with  us  this  year.  Apples  are  about 
half  a  crop ;  the  trees  looked  promising  when 
coming  into  flower,  but  the  blossoms  failed  to  set. 
Our  best  crops  are  on  dwarf  trees.  Pears  are 
abundant  both  on  standards  and  dwarfs  in  most 
gardens.  Plums  are  a  light  crop.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  good.  (Gooseberries  in  some  places 
are  abundant;  in  others  scarce.  Currants— Black 
and  Red — and  Raspberries  good.  Strawberries 
were  late,  and  owing  to  the  setting  in  of  dry,  hot 
weather  at  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  .July 
they  were  a  very  light  crop.  I  find  such  old  sorts 
as  Alice  Maud,  Myatt's  Eleanor,  Sir  J.  Paxton  to 
suit  us  best.  For  late  crops  Elton  is  still  one  of 
the  best.  The  newer  kinds  tried  hero  are  .James 
\'eitch.  Dr.  Hogg,  Aromatic,  President,  Sabreur  ; 
these  do  well  in  this  damp  climate. 

PoT.\TOES  ai-e  looking  well  and  promise  to  be  a 
heavy  crop:  as  yet  they  show  no  signs  of  disease. 

—  J.  TlCKIirR.ST. 

Penrhos,  Holyhead.-The  best  kinds  of 
Strawberries  which  we  have  here  both  for  flavour 
and  bearing  are  Pauline,  \'icomtesse  H.  de  Thury, 
Keen's  Seedling,  l^i-esident,  and  Frogmore  Late 
Pine.  Of  these  the  crop  is  excellent  in  spite  of 
the  dry  season  and  a  shallow  soil,  in  some  cases 
not  more  than  IS  inches  above  the  rock.  I 
attribute  our  success  to  early  mulching  with  goofl 
stable  manure  before  they  came  into  bloom, 
which  prevents  them  e\'er  becoming  dry  at  the 
roots.  Our  method  of  culture  is  to  plant  a  fresh 
piece  every  year  on  well-manured  ground,  and  to 
trench   them   down   after  the   fourth  year.     Our  | 


best  early  kind  is  Pauline,  and  the  best  late  Frog- 
more  Late  Pine.  Apples  are  a  very  thin  crop, 
except  Lord  Suttield  and  Keswick  Codlin,  which 
are  bearing  fairly  good  crops.  I'ears  on  such 
kinds  as  Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
.\Iarie  Louise,  Beurre  Bosc,  and  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  are  fairly  good.  All  hvte-keeping 
kinds  are  very  thin.  Plums  are  a  good  crop, 
especially  the  Victoria,  (ireen  Gage  and  Coe's 
(iolden  Drop  are  partial  crops;  other  sorts  quite 
a  failure.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  fine  even 
crops  right  through,  but  all  are  under  glass. 
Apricots  arc  not  grown  here.  May  Duke  Cherries 
are  a  very  fair  crop,  as  are  also  Bigarreaus  and 
Morellos.  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Goose- 
berries are  abundant. — F.  W.  Everktt. 

Plaa  Gwyn,  Pentraeth,  Angleses.- The 
Strawberry  crop  here  has  been  excellent ;  I  grow 
Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Keen's  Seedling.  The 
former  is  very  tine,  good  in  flavour,  a  moderate 
cropper,  and  rather  earlier  than  Keen's,  which 
here  crops  heavily.  Raspberries  have  done  very 
well,  but  other  lush  fruits  are  very  poor. — J. 
Williams. 


GUERNSEY. 

Somerset  Terrace. — We  grow  very  few  Straw- 
ben  ics  here.  The  sorts  which  we  do  grow  are  Sir 
Harry,  Briti-h  Queen,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine. 
The  ciop  generally  in  the  island  has  been  light — 
under  the  average.  The  fruits  set  thinly,  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  wet  cold  weather  which  we 
had  when  the  plants  were  in  bloom,  (iooseberries 
in  some  places  are  thin ;  in  others  heavy ;  on  the 
whole  they  are  about  an  average  crop.  Rasp- 
berries and  Currants  are  heavy  crops.  Of  Apricots 
scarcely  any  are  grown  in  this  island.  Plums,  too, 
are  not  much  (irown  here.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
we  grow  chiefly  under  glass.  The  only  sort  grown 
here  outride  is  the  Diamond  Peach,  which  bears 
good  crops  every  year.  It  is  protected  by  a  glass 
coping  in  spring,  which  we  take  away  wh(>n  the 
fruit  is  safe  from  frost.  In  the  houses  we  grow 
very  good  crojis  of  fine  fruit,  both  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  chiefly  in  pots;  in  fact,  we  get  the 
best  fruit  from  trees  in  pots.  The  sorts  are,  of 
Peaches.  Dr.  Hogg.  Dagmar,  Falcon,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Nectarine  Peach,  and  Lady  Palmerston. 
Of  Nectarines  we  grow  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick 
Elruge,  Pine  apple,  Rivers'  Orange,  an<l  Victoria. 
Pears  with  us,  such  as  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Chtumontel,  Beurre  Superfin,  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
Winter  Nelis,  and  Josephine  de  Malines,  are  good 
crop^.  Other  sorts  are  rather  thin.  Both  Apples 
and  Pears,  I  should  say,  are  about  average  crops. 

PoTATOFS  have  been  very  good,  but  late.  The 
disease  has  made  its  appearance  since  the  late 
rains  set  in,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  injurious  to 
the  late  sorts.  We  had  a  very  dull,  cold  month 
of  February,  followed  by  a  late  cold  spring,  which 
aft'ected  our  crops  gener.ally.  and  our  season  this 
year  is  quite  three  weeks  later  than  usual. -  • 
E.  Peters. 


CONSERVATORY  AT  BEDDINGTON. 

A  GOOD  example  of  a  t.istefnlly  planted  conserva- 
tory e.xii-ts  in  Canon  Bridgfs'  garden  at  Bedding- 
ton,  and  one  that  is  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
con-'ervatory  adjoins  the  mansion — in  fact,  is  a 
kind  of  wide  corridor,  with  the  walls  adorned  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  illustration,  which  has 
been  reproduced  from  a  photograph.  The  centre 
of  the  house  is  paved  and  unobstructed  by  bor- 
der.?, and  the  phniting  is  confined  to  the  margin. 
The  back  wall  is  faced  with  rocks  so  placed  as  to 
allow  of  a  good  amount  of  soil  f<.ir  the  plants  to 
grow  in  the  crevices  and  on  the  ledges.  There  is 
a  great  variety  of  plants,  but  the  most  conspicu- 
ous aie  the  fine-leaved  Begonias  of  the  Hex  tvpe, 
which  grow  in  the  nio.=t  luxuriant  way,  forming 
large  masses  of  rich  leaf-colouring.  Greenhon.se 
Ferns  and  a  host  of  trailing  plants  thrive  equally 
well,  while  the  pool  below,  wdiich  is  supplied 
aitificially  by  a   miniature   waterlall,  alibrds   a 


place  for  water-loving  plants.  As  a  relief  to  the 
foliage  there  are  groups  of  bright  flowering  plants, 
which  are  changed  according  to  the  season.  The 
old-fashioned  plan  of  pots  and  stages  in  conserva- 
tories is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
nothing  can  more  elfectually  further  their  entire 
banishment  than  contrasting  them  with  such 
bfautiful  arrangements  as  that  just  described. 


Societies. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

AUGCST  10. 
The  shciw  on  Tuesday  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
large  display  of  florists'  flowers,  such  as  Gladioli, 
Hollyhocks,  China  Asters,  Begonias,  Zinnia?,  and 
Roses,  which  together  made  a  bright  exhibition.  A 
large  number  of  the  exhibits  were  certificated,  but 
were  chiefly  florists'  flowers.  First-class  certificates 
were  awarded  to  the  following:  — 

FicHSi.v  Tiui'HVLL.\.  —  .\  beautiful  fjiecies  and 
quite  dilfereiit  fii>:n  all  others  in  cultivation.  It  is 
dwarf  aiiil  Im.shy,  with  the  haves  generally  arranged 
in  threes  on  the  branches ;  hence  the  specific  name. 
The  flowers  .ire  al)out  an  inch  hmg,  bright  scarlet, 
produced  plentifully  in  loose  clusters  terminating 
almost  every  shout.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  oi.e 
we  hope  will  be  distrihnttd  wiilely.  Mr.  Barron 
showed  a  capital  plant  of  it  from  the  society's  garden 
a'.  Chiswiek. 

MiLTO.MA  sPEiTABlLls  BicoLOK. — Au  extremely 
pretty  variety,  differing  from  the  erigiual  cbii'fly  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  the  lips  of  which  are  half 
pure  white,  the  rest  bright  carniine-magentn,  while  the 
tepals  alsu  are  white.     Shown  by  Mr.  VV.  Bull. 

Chrvs.vnthe.mlm  Mrs.  Bukkell. — A  new  early 
flowering  variety,  probably  the  finest  that  has  been 
rai-ed.  It  is  somewhrt  similar  to  the  sort  Madame 
Desgrangi",  uow  s  i  popular,  but  its  flowers  are  much 
larger  aud  more  fieely  produced.  The  oluur  is  yel- 
low in  the  centre,  fading  to  a  straw  colour  towards 
the  tips  uf  the  floret^.  It  will  withiiut  iloubt  prove  a 
valuable  plant.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Miles,  Victoria 
Nursery,  Djke  Road,  Biighton. 

Begonia  I.mpehial. — A  tvdjarous  v.iriety  having 
very  large  semi-double  flowers,  Ho.se-in  hose  as  it  were. 
The  petals  are  iliiek  and  roindcd,  and  of  a  brilliant 
cirmine-crimson  flushed  with  a  purplt^h  hue.  Shown 
l^y  Mr.  R.  t)wen.  Maidenhead  Nurseries. 

Di.-\NTiii's  CHis'EXsis  Black  Prikct. — ,V  variety  of 
Indian  Pink  with  flowers  of  a  very  deep  eriniscm — in 
fact,  almost  black.  The  plant  is  d«arf  and  flori- 
ferous.  Shown  by  the  raisers,  JIM.  Andrieux- 
"Vilrnoiin,  of  Palis. 

Astee,  dark  ro.-e  scarlet. — A  China  Aster  with 
medium  siz-d  blooms  of  a  deep  reddish  crimson. 
The  plant  is  dwarf,  compact,  and  flowers  profusely. 
From  M.  Ernest  Binary,  Erfurt. 

PicOTEE  DlCHESS. — A  beautif.d  sort,  flowers 
large,  petals  broad,  pure  white,  heavily  edged  with 
deep  rose.  Shown  liy  the  r.  iser,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough. 

Glaiuoli  Lord  Salisbiry,  cnlonr  biilliant  csinnue 
flaked  and  blotched  with  ciiujson.  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach,  rose-pink,  flaked  with  caraone.  1,'larence,  detp 
purplish  crimson,  flaked  with  a  plum-jiurple  or  almost 
a  black  tint.  Sir  Cunliffe  Owen,  pale  salmon  flushed 
with  sulphur-yellow,  lower  petal  wholly  p,ile  yellow. 
All  these  were  sh^wn  by  Mes-rs.  Kelway,  of  Lang- 
port,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  were  perfect  in  every 
point,  the  spikes  being  massive,  the  flowe  s  large  and 
faultless  in  substance  and  foim. 

H'  LLTHOCK  RlviVAL  — Flower  large  and  full,  and 
of  a  buff  yellow  colour.  Shown  by  Mr.  A.  Chater, 
Cambridge. 

Hollyhocks  Shirley  Hibbero  and  Prince  ok 
Walis.— The  first  a  rich  rosy  crimson  colour,  the 
second  a  deep  rosy  salmon.  Both  large  and  full  flowers. 
Sliown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Blundell,  West  Dtilwich. 

Picotees  Annie  Dololas  and  Almika.— Both 
yellow  ground  sorts,  with  large,  full,  and  perfectly 
shaped  flowers.     The  former  is  flaked  with  pink,  the 
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latter  flaked  and  edged  with  a  rosy  salmon.     Bulh 
shown  by  Mr.  Douglas,  Great  Geaiies,  Ilford. 

Hollyhocks  Crimson  Queen  and  Primhose  Ge.m. 
—Both  with  large  flowers  pevfe.t  iu  form,  the  former 
of  a  deep  red-crimsoD,  the  latter  a  pale  ytllow.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron  Walden. 

ZiNNi.ia,  iiw.iRF  STRiPEii.  —  A  new  f.traiti  having 
flowers  variously  coloured,  some  half  one  colour  half 
another,  others  striped,  flaked,  and  spotted.  Sncli 
strange  diversity  of  colour  is  quite  novel  among 
Zinnia",  and  the  stra'n,  which  wa')  exhibited  by 
MM.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  will  without  dmibt  be  appre- 
ciated here. 

Dahlia  Squire  Ga.m.mie  — A  large-flowered,  tingle 
variety,  deep  crimfon,  flushed  with  a  darker  colour 
towards  the  centre.     From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Adiantum  ouneatum  Phillipsi. — A  form  of  the 
common  Maiden  hair  Fern,  having  more  delicately- 
cut  fronds.  A  very  graceful  plant.  Exhibited  by  the 
raiser,  Mr.  Phillip". 

Ammg  other  plants  exhibited  were  the  folio. v- 
ing.  FriiU]  Mr.  Bull  came  a  fine  basketful  of  ])'.ants 
(■I  the  biilliantly  flo.vered  iieff  B  Jsam,  lM,p.x>ie:is 
Hawkeri,  which  was  again  sljosn  in  good  condition  ; 
also  good  plants  of  Cienkowskia  Kirki  and  of  the 
rare  Cattleya  Schofieldiaoa.  This  has  flowers  .some 
5  inches  across  the  sepals,  deep  olivegreeu,  heavily 
spotted  with  brown,  the  lip  magen'a  streaked  with 
white.  Mr.  IJ.  J.  Measures  showed  a  variety  of 
Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  with  the  dorsal  sepal 
heavily  flushed  with  plum-pu'ple,  and  a  Trichopilia, 
named  luteo-ijurpure.i,  evidently  an  int-rmediate  be- 
tween T.  coccinea  and  T.  tortilis.  He  also  showed  a 
plant  with  four  flower.s  of  the  true  Cattleya  veUitina, 
a  small-flowered  species  having  greenish  yellow  sepals 
and  a  rosy-tinted  lip  with  a  golden  yellow  blotch. 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  sent  some  admirably  flowered 
pUnts  of  the  brilliant,  but  now  rarely  seen,  Beaufortia 
splendens,  an  Australim  thrub  having  its  scar'tt 
flowers  arranged  in  a  bottle- brush- Uke  manner. 
Messr.-'.  Krelage,  of  Htiarlam,  sent  some  new  seedling 
varieties  of  hybrid  Gladioli  of  the  Lemoinei  race  ; 
a-id  Mr.  Barron  showed,  from  Chiswick,  a  Carnatie>n 
with  bright  crimson  flowers,  called  Chiswick  Red. 
IVfessrs.  Carter,  High  Holbnrn,  showed  samples  ff 
their  Camellia-flowered  double  Balsams  and  single 
Petunias  of  various  colour.',  and  curiously  marVei 
and  striped.  A  large  number  of  Hollyhock  seedlings 
was  shown  chiefly  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand, 
of  Sattron  Waldpn  ;  Mr.  Chater,  of  Cambridge  ; 
and  Mr.  Blundell,  all  of  whom  seen  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  some  first-rate  seedling  sorts,  which 
would  cimpare  with  those  seen  years  ago,  when  the 
late  Mr.  Chater  w.is  the  l-aJing  Hollyhock  grower. 
The  most  brilliant  display  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Kelway,  who  had  r.o  fewer  than  200  spikes  of 
Gladioli,  the  cream  cf  the  immense  cnllectiin  they 
grow  in  their  nursery  at  Langport.  The  collection 
contained  spikes  of  the  finest  old  sorts,  besides 
numerous  new  seedlings,  four  of  which  were  certifi- 
cateil.  The  best  of  the  others  were  tho;e  named 
T.ord  Halsbury,  Lady  Salisbui-y,  Abantes  Demerata, 
Duke  of  Grafton,  vivid  scarlet.  Lord  Pamlolph 
Churchill,  and  Countess  Onslow.  A  silver  gilt  medal 
w.as  deservedly  awarded  to  Messrs.  Kelway.  Me  ssrs. 
\V.  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  al.so  took  a 
.-ilver  gilt  medal  for  a  large  display  of  cut  Ecses, 
numbers  of  which  were  shown  in  large  masses  of 
one  kind,  the  following  sorts  shown  in  this  way 
being  very  conspicuous:  Etendard  de  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
Mme.  de  W.atteville  (both  superb  new  kinds),  Perle 
d'Or,  Honiere,  and  Niphetos.  Messrs.  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  likewise  had  a  very  fine  display  ol  Eose.", 
as  fine  as  were  shown  in  Joly,  a  large  numlier  of  the 
leading  kinds  being  included  in  it.  Besides  this 
there  was  a  very  fine  collection  of  hardy  flowers  in 
the  Cheshunt  exhibit,  consisting  of  a  selection  of  the 
finest  August  flowering  plants,  such  as  Helianthus 
multiflorus  maxinuis,  Harpilium  rigidum.  Coreopsis 
graneliflora,  Campanuhas,  herbaceous  Phloxes  in  every 
varietj',  Pentstemons,  Lilies,  &c.  For  this  fine  group 
and  the  Roses  Messrs.  Paid  took  a  silver-gilt  medal 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  showed  an  extensive 
collection  of  various  kinds  of  flowers,  chief  among 
which  were  Camellia-flowered  Balsams,  large,  very 
double,   and   diverse   in   colour ;   Zinnias,  the  dwarf 
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pompon  sorts,  which  grow  only  about  6  inches  high, 
besides  the  singular  striped  strain  whic^h  was  certifi- 
cated. They  also  .showed  a  b€aut;ful  strain  of  single 
fringed  Petunias,  double-flowered  Gaillardiis  of 
various  shades  of  pellow  and  red,  and  Liliputian 
China  Aster.',  which  grow  but  6  inches  to  9  inches 
high.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  and  likewise  to  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for 
a  large  gathering  of  hai-dy  flower.s,  consisting  for  the 
most  pait  of  Lilies,  Iceland  Poppies,  August  flowering 
Composites,  and  a  huge  sheaf  of  that  bea'itiful  Cape 
plant,  Sparaxi.s  puloherrima,  so  seldom  seen  grown 
and  flowered  so  finely  as  Mr.  Ware  showed  it.  Jlr, 
R.  J.  Measures,  of  Camliridge  I..odge,  Camberwell, 
took  a  silver  medal  for  a  prettily  arr.vnged  group  of 
flowering  Orchids,  consisting  of  several  plants  of  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  kind.s  that  flower  at 
this  season,  among  which  the  following  were  note- 
worthy: Cattleya  Regnelli,  Barlingtonia  Candida 
gigantea,  with  much  larger  flowers  than  u^ual,  Ouci 
dium  vrLetextum,  Dendrochihim  filiforme,  Angra?oum 
articulatiim,  Aeiides  virens  supeibum,  and  a  very 
fine  specinv  n  of  Aerides  odoratuin,  cirrvirg  no  fewer 
ih.an  two  dozen  spikes,  and  p.arfcular'y  remarkablf 
on  account  of  its  having  been  grown  without  fire-heat  in 
summer,  .and  in  a  house  witli  50^  night  temperature 
during  winter.  The  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company, 
Colchester,  took  a  bronze  medal  for  a  gathering  of 
Lilium  auratum  fl  iwers  in  variety  and  for  spikes  of 
liybrid  Cladioli.  Afessrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  exhi 
tit-d  their  bea-.tiful  new  bedding  Lobelia,  F.iscination 
or  Blue  King,  a  very  dwarf  variety,  producing  an 
abundance  of  deep  blue  flowers  with  white  centres. 
They  al<o  had  plants  of  a  handsome  Fuchsia,  named 
Rose  of  Castile  Improved,  besides  a  gathering  of  single 
and  iloirble  Begonia,  the  latter,  all  named  sorts,  being 
extremely  fine,  one,  named  Goliath,  being  about  the 
largest  bloom  we  have  seen. 

There  was  also  on  this  occasion  a  competitive  show 
of  vaiious  c'assej  of  p'ants,  including  Fuchsias,  China 
As'ers,  Begonias,  and  Gloxinias.  Neme  of  the  clas.'es 
were  numerously  represi  iited,  and  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  was  a  inagnificsnt  group  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  exhibited  in  the  open  class  by  Me.ssr=. 
Laing,  of  Forest  Hill.  This  gr.iup  consisted  of  about 
l.oO  plmts,  the  nnjority  being  very  large,  with 
Howe  re  1  specimens  of  the  finest  sorts  in  caltivation, 
besides  a  host  of  new  seedlings  flowering  for  the  fir-st 
time  this  season.  The  class  for  nine  Begonias,  from 
amateur.",  was  far  better  represented  than  irr  former 
years,  and  it  seems  as  if  amateurs  have  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  growing  specimen  Begonia".  A  very 
fine  group  was  shown  for  the  first  prize  by  Mr 
Newell,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon  Common,  arrd  the 
second  and  third  groups  were  very  creditable.  Some 
of  tlie  specimen  Fuchshas  were  good,  but  the  Gloxinias 
were  comparatively  poor;  as  were  .also  the  China 
Aster's,  which  woidd  have  been  beaten  at  many  a 
small  country  show. 

Special  prizes  were  off  red  by  Messrs.  Webb,  of 
Wordsley,  Stouibr-idge,  for  the  best  collections  of 
vegetables  of  not  less  than  eight  kinds.  Ther-e  were 
three  competitors,  but  Mr.  Waite,  of  Glenhnrst. 
Esher,  who  won  the  first  prize,  qirite  out-rlistancci 
his  rivals,  both  m  the  extent  and  qu.ality  of  his  col- 
lecticm,  which  consisted  of  some  two  dozen  dishes. 
The  best  of  these  wei'e  Pen-y-byd  and  Moore's 
Cream  Marrows,  Telephone  and  Stratngem  Peas, 
Carter's  Perfection  Teunato,  .Siitton's  King  Cauli- 
flower, Leviathnn  Bean,  New  Intermedi.ate  Can-ot, 
Snowdrop  Potato,  .and  Anglo  White  S]>,anish  Onions. 
Some  excellent  dishes  were  shown  in  the  other  two 
collections.  Prizes  were  eiffered  for  fruits  of  Webb's 
new  Melorr  Beauty  of  Wordsley,  a  handsome  green- 
fleshed  netted  variety,  but  orrly  one  brace  of  fruits 
was  shown,  and  these  were  over-ripe,  so  no  award 
was  made. 

Fruit. — A  cultural  commendation  was  accordeel  to 
Mr.  Coudle,  Springfield,  Ulverstone,  for  a  dish  of 
Royal  George  Peach  from  a  four-year-old  tree,  and  a 
dish  of  No'olesse  Peach  from  a  tree  twenty-four  years 
old.  In  both  cases  the  fruits  w-  re  very  fine.  Messrs. 
Buu3'ard,  Old  Nui series,  Mah^stone,  exhibited  fruits 
of  three  eai'ly  Apples,  viz..  the  Gladstone,  a  small 
high-ce>loured  fruit,  said  to  be  the  earlie-t  and  best 
Aprple  ;  Red  Juneating,  also  a  first-r.ite  sjrt  ;  and  the 


now  early  Americin  Apple  cjUed  Tetrofsky,  a  small 
pale-co'oured  fruit,  said  to  be  of  excellent  flavour. 
A  list  of  awards  is  given  in  our  advertising  oolunrns. 


A  FEW  GOOD  OLD  PLANTS. 

The  following  old-fashioned  greenhouse  plants  are 
at  the  present  time  so  conspicuous  that  a  word  of 
praise  of  them  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
great  merit  belonging  to  these  old  favourites  is, 
that  they  are  easy  to  manage,  and  never  fail  to 
yield  a  good  display  of  bloom  at  their  appointed 
season,  and  the  appliances  necessary  to  insure 
their  parfect  development  are  of  the  simplest 
kind  ;  anyone  with  a  greenhoirse,  or  even  gla?s- 
covered  pit,  may  have  them  in  the  highest  per- 
fection. Agapanthus  umbellatus  is  now  in  fine 
condition;  its  strong  spikes,  crowned  with  lovely 
blue  flowers,  make  a  grand  show  either  in  the 
cons3rvatory  or  verandah,  and  as  a  vase  plant 
few  excel  it.  Good  strong  pots  that  will  resist 
the  pressure  of  its  po^yerf  ul  roots  are  indispensable, 
anel  I  finel  a  good  sound  loam  to  be  the  best  soil 
for  it.  If  pottjd  well  at  fir-st,  it  will  last  without 
interference  for  yeai-s  if  well  supplied  with  water 
and  a  little  liquid  manure  from  May  until  October. 
Ha.'manthus  coccineus  forms  a  good  companion  to 
the  preceding,  and  the  same  cultural  treatment 
suits  it  exactlj'.  Its  brilliant  heads  of  scarlet 
flowers  with  yellow  stamens  are  very  effective. 
Eucomis  punctata  succ?eds  well  associated  with 
the  above,  but  flowers  a  little  later.  Its  mottled 
stems  and  foliage  are  very  pretty,  and  the  large 
spikes  of  flowers,  although  not  brilliantly  coloured, 
emit  an  agreeable  perfume,  and  last  in  good 
condition  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Alto- 
ffether  it  is  a  desirable  plant  for  a  cool  green- 
house. Cr'assula  cocoinea  is  another  brilliant  old 
favourite,  able  to  hold  its  own  with  any  of  the  new 
comers.  Cuttings  of  it  strike  freely  at  this  time 
of  year-.  Oleanders,  with  their  lovely  heads  of 
double  pink  blossoms,  are  just  now  most  conspi- 
cuous. They  frequently  drop  their  buds — a  cir- 
cumstance mainly  owiirg  to  lack  of  footl,  or  being 
allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  root.  A  good  stiff  loam 
and  pleirty  of  water  during  the  growing  season 
selelom  fail  to  cause  them  to  yield  abundance  of 
bloom.  FunUia  Sieboldi,  with  its  beautiful  foliage 
and  pure  white  fragrant  flowers,  is  another  of  the 
easiest  of  plants  to  grow,  and  one  that  gives  un- 
failing satisfaction.  Hydrangeas,  both  pink  and 
blue,  are  grand  old  plants.  The  blue  is  obtained 
by  mixing  with  the  soil  iron  filings  or  w-atering 
with  alum  water.  Then  there  is  the  newer  white- 
flowered  variety,  called  Thomas  Hogg.  This  is 
very  floriferous,  and  most  useful  in  many  ways. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  we  have  the  feathery- 
flowered  H.  paniculata,  that,  if  cut  down  like  a 
Pelargonium,  makesa  beautiful  bushy  plant.  Tho 
Lance-leaved  Lilies,  too,  make  gi'airrl  greenhou  e 
plants.  The  best  time  to  repot  them  is  in  the 
autumn,  just  after  the  stems  die  down.  Shake 
them  out,  arrange  the  bulbs  in  equal  sizes,  and 
use  a  compost  consisting  of  turfy  loam,  rotten 
manure,  and  sharp  sand.  Put  about  five  bulbs  in 
a  Hi  inch  pot,  and  only  fill  the  pots  three  parts 
full  at  the  fir.st,  so  as  to  allow  for  top-dressin ,' 
when  the  stem-roots  apjjear.  Be  careful  not  to 
over-water  and  look  out  shar|ily  for  Hy.  A  plant 
«ith  twenty  or  thirty  expanded  blooms  on  it  is  a 
granfl  sight.  J.  G. 

Ifaiifs. 

Adiantum  nedatnm  (/!■  /■'.).— This  is  certainly  a  liar dy 
Fern,  and  ma)-  be  cxlirlrrted  as  such. 

Xames   of  plants. — J.  ll- — Snrrvcnir  dc  la  Malmoison. 

'r'.    0'.  -1,   AUi'on  .=ccscens;    'i,   M  lla  i,a'.uidiflora ;    4, 

Buplitlialmum    salieifoliruri ;    5,   Inula  cnsifoUa :  0,  Allium 

i-(»seniii. Aor/yi-iji     (Jii'iftncrston     liictori/,    Alth/iorimffli). — 

Alchemilla  fissa  ;  Ajuga  genevensis. A.  C  li. — CaniDanula 

Tommasini,    a   good    species. Bh'Chnum.—Yonv   Fern    is 

Aspteniurn  Fcrnaiidezianiun     It  is  not  hardv.  but  succeeds 

well  iu  a  w.ar-in  greenhouse. E.  F.  — Tradeseautia  virsjirrica. 

D.  Z.— Adamia  versicolor-. C.  F.  F. — Wayfai'inj  tree, 

Vitjurnum    L^ntana. 1'.  Z. — 1,  Spirari  c.all-'sa;    2,  Acer 

Negiindo  varie^atum ;   3,  Hyssopus  officinalis ;    4.  Staehys 

lanata, A.  Hoiris.  -  1.  species  of  Rudbeclii.n,  cannoe  nanie 

without  leaves  ;  2,  Rulj'is  odoratus  ;  3,  Stapliylca  pinnata  ; 
5,  Lrquidarubar   styiMeiflua. —  J.   S    (S/<e^"t7(0-— -^str-antia 

rrinjoi'. F.  ('  {litiiUm), — Zcphyranthes  cariuata. —  ./  7/.— 

ConimoQ  Dodder,  Ciiscuta  Epithymum. 1)'.  R. — 1.  Anli- 

cteaglarrca;  2,  Ai'istoloehi  i  Siplio  ;  3.  Campanula  laetificr.i; 
1  4,  Aster  licvis  ;  .'t,  Ti-aelcseantia  vii-ginica. 
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PINES  FOR  PROFITABLE  PLANTING.* 

AVhen  "  J.  F."  is  clmlk-nged  to  defend  his  as- 
seition  tliattlie  Corsican  and  Austrian  Pines  "will 
not  compare  in  a  single  useful  quality  wiih  the 
Scotch  Pine,"  in  the  face  of  examples  I  ofler  to 
i-how  him  growin;;  under  both  favourable  .and 
unfavourable  conditions,  such  as  he  specifies,  not 
to  speak  of  the  favourable  testimony  of  all  save 
himself  who  know-  the  tree,  he  replies  by  launch- 
ing into  a  defence  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  and  ignores 
the  information  I  offer  him.  He  assiduously 
endeavours  to  make  the  question  of  value  of  the 
C'orsican  Pine  a  matter  of  my  experience  alone, 
shutting  his  eyes  resolutely  the  while  to  what 
evidence  I  can  furnish.  There  are  none  so  liliud 
as  those  who  won't  see.  and  "J.  F.'s"  condemna- 
tion of  the  tree  in  quesli  n,  I  have  good  reason 
to  know,  does  not  exert  much  influence  with 
planters,  with  whom  the  Corsican  and  Austrian 
Pines  are  now  most  popular.  He  appears  to 
have  failed  to  grow  the  Cursican  Pine,  and  con- 
cludes everj'one  else  mu.st  have  done  the  same  ; 
but  he  is  wrong,  and  the  sooner  he  relearns  his 
lesson  the  belter.  That  the  C'orsican,  Austrian, 
and  Scotch  Pmes  will  always  grow  alike  under 
all  conditions  I  have  not  asserted,  but  what 
I  have  already  .stated  i.s  true,  and  can  be 
])roved,  and  if  "J.  F."  will  go  where  I  can  send 
him,  he  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  as 
much.  The  latest  testimony  to  the  qualities  of 
the  Corsican  P.ne  is  from  a  paper  read  befure  the 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  and  copied  last 
week  intii  the  Ti iiiUr  Trmles  Jounml,  honi  wliich 
I  clip  the  following  paragraph  relating  to  the 
tree's  behaviour  on  the  Welsh  coast  at  Penrhyn 
Castle,  where  it  has  been  so  extensively  i)laiited. 
Referring  to  the  (quality  of  the  Corsican  Fir 
timber,  the  writer  says : — 

"  Regarding  tlit^  quality  of  h'.uie-grown  wood  of 
rinus  Laricio,  it  would,  as  I  have  before  st:ited,  be 
premature  to  speak  with  .iny  amount  of  certainty,  as 
few  trees  have  attaiiitd  a  size  at  wljich  the  wooil 
could  be  eunsidered  mature.  'We  have,  however,  cut 
up  several  of  the  largest  trtes  here,  and  nsfd  the 
timber  for  vaiious  purposes  on  the  estate  with  vi  ry 
sitisfactory  results.  Wtien  sawn  into  boards,  tlie 
wood  resembles  somewhat  the  red  deal  of  commerce ; 
it  is,  however,  more  brittle,  extremely  resinous, 
tough,  weighty,  and  the  concentric  rings  firmly 
packed.  It  works  smoothly  and  easily,  and  is  like- 
wise susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments with  the  timber  are  at  present  being  carried 
out  on  this  estate,  foch  as  fur  fencing  posts,  gates, 
boxes,  &c. ;  but  sufiicient  time  has  nut  yet  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  these  expeiiments  for  us 
to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  real  value  of  the  wu.  id  as 
grown  in  this  country;  so  far,  however,  the  results  are 
in  every  way  satisfactory." 

In  regard  to  positions  in  which  the  same  tree 
thrives,  he  adds : — 

"For  planting  in  exposed  situations,  or  within  the 
influence  uf  the  sea,  this  Pine  is  excelled  by  none 
with  which  I  am  acquaioted.  Along  the  outskirts  f)f 
several  plartatiuns  that  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
s.tuth-west,  frnni  which  puint  uur  west  winds  blow, 
the  Corsican  is  far  supurior  to  the  Scots  Fir,  and  about 
equal  in  value  with  the  Austrian  Pine  as  a  screen  or 
slielter  tree.  Where  the  Scots  Fir  becomes  weather- 
beaten,  and,  as  it  were,  shrinking  or  bending  from 
the  blast,  the  Lsiricio  stands  boldly  out,  seeming  as  if 
to  defy  both  wind  and  storm,  and  rearing  its  head  far 
above  any  of  the  surrounding  trees.  This  is  very 
noticeable  in  several  clumps  anel  strips  of  trees 
plmted  nearly  half  a  csntury  ago  in  the  park  here  for 
shelter  anei  effect.  Again,  near  the  seacoast  this 
Pine  gr.iws  with  a  vigour  excelled  by  few,  and  seems 
quite  at  hr>me  even  within  the  direct  influe-nce  of  the 
salt  spray  ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  its   orna- 

Thc  aUovc  was  wrilttn  bcfoiL'  the  rciimiks  of  the  editor 
ill  Ust  weeks  Gardes'  appeucei. 


mental  appearance,  has  been  extensively  used  in  the 
formation  of  our  seaside  plantations.  On  the  moun- 
tain side  bttwee  n  Llundt  gai  and  Aber,  at  altitudes 
ranging  fiom  300  ft.  to  500  ft.  above  sea  level,  where-, 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  several  extensive  p'anta- 
tiuns  were  formed,  Pinus  Laricio,  although  ued  in 
very  limited  numbers,  may  be  seen  above  any  of  the 
other  trees  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  boldly 
facing  the  south-western  blasts,  which  at  times  sweep 
along  the  hilbides  with  terrific  fury." 

So  much  for  the  seacoast.  I  have  at  times 
furnished  similar  testimony  as  regards  the  be- 
haviourof  the  treecomparedwith  the  ScotcliFiron 
the  most  exposed  inland  situations  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  no  other  Conifer  except  the 
Austrian  will  thrive,  and  where  some  will  not  even 
live.  Let  "J.  F."  furnish  like  testimony  to  the  con- 
trary or  disprove  the  facts  furnished,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  let  him  be  silent  until  he  has  learned 
more  about  the  subject.  Yorkshiueman. 


PLANTINt;  RECORDS  FOR  FORESTERS. 

TiiK  value  of  keeping  a  record  of  all  plantings 
carried  out  by  the  forester  on  an  estate  is  not,  I  am 
sure,  fully  recognised.  To  young  foresters  espe- 
cially such  a  record  would  be  a  great  guide  to 
future  plantings.  Information  which  can  be 
gleaned  from  books  or  journals  must  necessaiily 
be  of  a  general  character,  and  cannot  be  made  to 
apply  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  individual 
places.  Records  of  successes  or  failures  kept  in  a 
special  "  tree  book"  upon  an  estate  would,  how- 
ever, be  of  the  greatest  possible  worth.  Failures 
upon  particular  spots,  if  recorded  at  the  time  they 
occur,  would  be  as  instructive  as  any  portion  of 
the  work,  as,  lacking  the  knowledge  of  such  at- 
tempts, the  existing  generation  may  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  the  pieceding  one.  It  is  most  likely, 
indeed,  that  the  accounts  of  failures  would  be  of 
more  value  than  the  accounts  of  successes,  as  these 
would  generally  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves, 
whilst  the  traces  of  the  failures  would  have  disap- 
peared if  there  was  no  record  left  behind.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  are  very  many  foresters 
now  living  who  possess  a  large  fund  of  informatie n 
of  this  kind  with  regard  to  the  localities  in  whi-  h 
they  have  spent  many  years,  but  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a  "tree"  or  "planting  book,"  will  be 
lost  to  posteiity.  There  are  places,  I  know,  where 
the  plan  is  being  carried  out,  and  a  century  hence 
the  experience  of  the  present  generation  w  ill  be 
referred  to  and  become  a  guide  for  their  operations. 
As  such  things  as  these  are  very  often  overlooked 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  meiely  everyday 
occurrences,  the  .suggestion  may  direct  attention 
to  it.  There  are  very  few  proprietors,  one  would 
suppose,  who  would  not  be  willing  to  provide  a 
special  book  for  such  a  purpose;  and  there  are 
very  few  foresteis  who  would  not  gladly  record 
their  expeiiencesfor  the  benefit  of  their  successors. 
^  Y. 


Sowing  Grass  in  woods.  Where  it  is 
intended  to  lay  down  with  Cira-s  any  land  cleared 
of  trees,  this  should  now  receive  a  thorough 
cultivation  and  cleanincr,  and  afterwards  be  dressed 
with  lime.  Towards  the  end  of  August  roll  down 
the  land  and  make  the  surface  as  firm  as  possible, 
sow  a  proper  mixture  of  about  -10  lb.  of  seeds  per 
acre,  and  lightly  brush  them  in,  taking  care  that 
none  of  them  are  too  Jeeply  buried. —W. 

Insects  and  Conifer?.— Duiing  August  a 
sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  on  Conifers  for 
insects  and  their  larva-.  This  is  about  the  time 
when  they  begin  their  work  of  destruction,  and, 
what  is  most  provoking,  the  leading  shoots  are 
most  liable  to  be  attacked,  thus  destroying  the 
season's  growth,  and  throwing  the  symmetry  of 
the  tree  out  of  balance  for  perhaps  two  or  three 
years ;  some  trees,  indeed,  never  regain  a  proper 
leader. — W. 

Fencing  against  cattle.— Gates,  stiles,  and 
all  kinds  of  fences  bounding  jdantations  ought 
to    bo    made    perfectly    secure    against    cattle. 


Those  fences  adjoining  grazing  lands  should  have 
special  attention  during  hot  weather,  for  catt'e 
when  driven  by  insects  quickly  find  out  weak 
places  in  hedges,  and  when  one  breaks  through 
the  %\hole  herd  or  flock  will  surely  follow,  and, 
of  course,  can  in  a  very  short  time  do  an  immense 
amount  of  injury  to  young  trees  or  underwood  ; 
and,  besides,  when  once  cattle  get  into  a  habit 
of  trespassing  into  covers  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
fence  them  out.— W. 


MACHINERY  AND  HOME-GROWN  TIMBER. 

The  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trade  Depression,  to  which  attention  is  jirst  now 
being  directed,  seems  to  emphasise  the  views  of 
those  who  hold  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  British  timber  market 
is  to  cheapen  the  manufacture  on  the  spot.  There 
are  many  points  in  the  report— of  which,  how- 
ever, I  have  only  seen  a  summary— which  bear 
considerably,  though  indirectly,  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  it  aftects  us.  One  important  deduction 
certainly  is— though  it  has  been  known  before— 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  con.'umption.  Tlie  trouble 
is  that,  either  by  more  enterprise,  cheaper  labour, 
or  some  similar  cause,  the  home  grower  is  driven 
out  of  bis  own  market.  There  ai-e  veiy  many 
other  things  of  which  this  is  true  besides  timber, 
but  this  is  the  one  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. The  fact  seems  to  be  accepted  in  a 
general  sort  of  way,  and  yet  no  effort  is  made  to 
meet  it. 

As  has  been  over  and  over  again  urged,  there  is 
one  condition  which,  try  as  he  may,  the  foreign 
producer  cannot  remove  and  that  is  distance  and 
freight.  To  lessen  this  inconvenience  to  his  com- 
petilor,  the  home  producer  cannot  go  a  better 
way  to  work  than  continue  many  points  of  the 
present  system.  To  gain  anything  from  the 
advantage  of  production  contiguous  to  the  market, 
there  must  be  a  departure  from  the  beatert  track, 
and  this  can  be  dorre  in  more  than  one  direction. 
A  larger  use  of  the  home-grown  produce,  instead 
of  purchasing  foreign,  is  one,  and  perhaps  the  first; 
a  curtailrrrent  of  the  amount  of  labour  in  carting 
about  the  raw-  material  unnecessarily  is  another-. 
To  anyone  who  has  had  the  slightest  experience  of 
the  w-ay  in  w-hich  the  English  trade  is  usually 
carried  on  it  is  painfully  clear  that  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  effort  is  continually  w-asted  in  hauling  new 
timber  from  one  point  of  the  compass  to  another 
to  be  manufactured.  It  is,  indeed,  often  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  a  standing  cause 
for  wonder  how  the  buyer  is  able  to  pay  the 
producer  anything  at  all  for  his  timber.  It  may 
be  ar-gued  that  this  is  a  thing  which  concerns 
the  merchant  alone,  but  with  this  position  I 
cannot  agree,  as  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
price  paid  for  the  new  produce  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price  obtainable  for  the  fur- 
nished product  and  the  intermediate  expenses. 
These  expenses  can  and  w  ill  be  rrraterially  reduced 
by  the  application  of  suitable  machinery  to 
manufacture  the  material  where  it  grows.  That 
this  is  not  more  generally  done  at  present  is  not 
perhaps  altogether  the  fault  of  the  merchant.  _  It 
must  be  admitted  that  from  some  points  of  vicw- 
a  pjriable  saw-mill  and  the  area  surrounding  it 
are  not  altogether  the  tidiest  spots  it  is  possible 
to  conceive,  yet  there  is  often  a  kind  of  fa'.'O 
delicacy  about  landowners,  especally  if  the  fall 
of  timber  is  at  all  within  reach  of  the  house, 
about  permitting  the  cutting  up  of  wood  upi  n 
their  place.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  buyer  is 
often  dr-iven  to  cart  the  un.'awn  wood  for  seveial 
miles  to  a  fixed  mill  at  a  comparatively  hea\y 
outlay,  and  perhaps  in  the  oparation  pass  a  static  n 
from  which  the  sawn  product  could  have  been 
despatched  if  it  had  been  manufactured  on  the 
spot.  This  is  a  thing  of  very  freCiUnrt  occurrence, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  seller  does  not  get  so 
much  for  his  timber,  by  the  extra  cost  of  cartage, 
which  is  a  serious  difl'erence,  and  is  money  thrown 
away.  The  matter  is  one  which,  of  course,  every- 
one who  has  timber  to  sell  must  decide  for  him-elf, 
but   to  the    ordinary   observer    there  seems    no 
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reason  why  there  should  be  more  objection  to  a 
portable  saw-mill  than  to  an  ordinary  threshing- 
machine.  The  assumption  is  that  it  shows  finan- 
cial weakness  to  be  cutting  up  the  timber  upon  a 
place— at  any  rate  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  any 
other  reason— hut  such  an  idea  should  have  no 
weight,  as  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  argue 
upon  the  same  lines  that  a  crop  of  corn  should  not 
be  threshed  because  there  would  be  an  appearance 
of  wanting  to  realise  it.  This  may  be  to  some 
extent  a  side  issue,  but  it  is  one  which  is  certainly 
part  of  the  question. 

By  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  the  wood 
upon  the  spot  where  it  grows,  the  producer  would, 
where  he  possesses  no  machinery  of  his  own,  reap 
another  indirect  advantage,  viz.,  that  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  what  timber  he  might  want  for 
his  own  uses  cut  up  by  skilled  hands.  These 
points  may  individually  appear  to  be  of  small 
importance,  but  collectively  they  have  considerable 
bearing  on  the  issue.  There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  way  in  which  a  tide  sets,  and  so  it  is  with 
the  production  and  disposal  of  home-grown  timber. 
If  the  tendency  is  an  earnest  endeavour  to  im- 
prove an  indifferent  position,  the  attempt  cannot 
be  entirely  unsuccessful,  but  if  we  are  to  drift 
listlessly  on,  matters,  instead  of  becoming  better, 
must  gradually  become  more  and  more  unsatis- 
factory as  we  are  further  and  further  pressed  by 
the  uljiquitous  foreigner.  J.   N.   B. 


UNTHINNED  PLA.NTATIONS. 
My  conviction  is  that  if  we  could  only  come  at 
the  facts  that  could  be  recorded,  the  question  of 
most   practices    connected   with    forestry    could 
soon  be  settled.   There  is  no  dearth  of  experience 
or  of  facts,  but  a  dearth  of  testimony.     Englisli 
foresters  seem  extremely  reluctant  about  telling 
anything.     This  was  my  feeling  the  other  day 
when   travelling  by   rail  through   certain  well- 
wooded  estates  which  it  appeared  to  me  could 
furnish  excellent  information  on  several  disjnited 
points  if  only  those  in  charge  would  kindly  tell 
us  their  e.xperieuce,  for  it  is  presumed  that  some 
foresters  and   planters  read  The   Garden   and 
Woods  and  Forests.     When  passing  a  station, 
about  half  way  between  York  and  Scarborough, 
where   a   considerable   quantity   of  timber   was 
piled,   I  was  struck  by  some  examples  of  Larch 
poles   in   a   lot.     I    should    say   they   averaged 
80  feet  in  length,  G  inches  quarter  girth,  more 
or  less,  and   were  as  straight  and  even  as  any 
Norway   poles   I  ever   saw.     They  had  clearly 
been  grown  in  a  crowded  plantation  of  no  great 
age,  a  fact  which  caused  me  to  take  note  of  the 
extensive  woods  near  the  railway  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  we  went  along.     A  fellow  traveller 
said  the  woods  belonged  to  the   Castle   Howard 
estate   near   Malton,   a   favourite  resort   of  the 
tourist.     They   consisted   principally   of    Larch, 
Spruce,  Ash,  and  Oak,  all  apparently  in  excellent 
condition  ;  but   what  took   my  attention   most, 
both  going  and  returning,  was  what  one  would 
call  the  crowded  condition  of  the  plantations,  the 
length  and  straightness  of  the  trunks,  and   the 
thoroughly  healthy  condition  of  the  tops.     All 
the  plantations  seemed  to  be  crowded,  and  in  one 
case  a  small  wood  of  Larch  and  Spruce  did  not 
appear   to   have  ever  been  thinned  at  all.     So 
dense  were  the  trees,  that  one  traveller  remarked, 
"  Why,  it  is  almost  dark  under  those  trees  !  "  The 
plantations  were  close  to  the  railway,  and  could 
easily  be  seen.     I  wonder  if  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  these  plantations  couM  kinilly  supple- 
ment ihis  note  with  some  further  information  on 
the  subject.  Yorkshireman. 

QUESTION. 

Age  at  which  Lime  trees  flower.— At  wh.it  age 
dues  the  Liuic  tree  n^ii.illy  lir.st  nowuiV  Itis  a  matter  which  I 
have  never  speeially  iiutieei],  and  tlii.s  season  I  have  m  young 
Limes  of  known  age  vvitliin  reach.  Would  any  reader  who 
lias  young  Limes  in  flower  be  good  enough  to  state  their  age? 

—TlLIA. 


THE  WILLOW  AS  A  TIMBER  TREE. 

The  Willow  has  never  received  fair  treatment  as 
a  lorest  tree,  simpl 


because  it  will  hear  more 
ill-usage  than  any  other  tree.  Few  people  have 
ever  seen  a  Willow  plantation  in  its  prime,  say 
after  having  been  forty  years  planted  and  pro- 
perly cared  for  ;  those  who  have  seen  such  a 
plantation  will  not  I'eadily  forget  its  beauty  any 
more  than  the  owner  can  forget  its  profit.  The 
Willow,  when  in  perfection,  is  "  a  thing  of 
beauty  ;''  and  those  who  have  possessed  well- 
grown  specimens  of  it  have  seldom  cared  to  have 
them  cut  down  until  decay  had  set  in,  and  the  Wil- 
low soon  decays  after  reaching  maturity.  To  speak 
in  trading  phraseology,  it  is  a  tree  which  brings  a 
quick  return  for  invested  capital. 

Lowe,  in  his  survey  of  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham, states  that  so  very  valuable  are  Willows  as 
plantation  trees,  that  at  eight  years'  growth  they 
yield  in  poles  a  net  profit  of  i'214  per  acre,  and 
ill  two  years  more  he  states  that  they  would 
probably"  have  yielded  £.300  per  acre.  In  page 
1520  of' Loudon's  "  Arboretum  Britannicum  "  it 
is  stated  that  a  cutting  planted  by  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Httherset,  Norfolk,  became  in  ten  years  a  tree 
of  35  feet  in  height  and  5  feet  in  girth  ;  ami  in 
the  same  work  a  tree  is  mentioned  at  Audley 
End,  Essex,  of  twenty  years'  growth,  which  was 
.")3  feet  high  and  7  feet  <3  inches  in  girth.  I  my- 
self saw  six  trees  felled  in  1869,  near  Southwell, 
Notts,  which,  after  thirty- eight  years'  growth, 
unitedly  yielded  '23-2  feet  of  measureahle  timber, 
which  sold  on  the  spot  for  Is.  2d.  per  foot  ;  and 
the  six  trees  did  not  occupy  more  than  18  sipiare 
yards  of  land. 

To  grow  Willow  trees  in  perfection  they  must 
be  planted  closely,  say  3  feet  apart  each  way,  or 
4840  to  the  acre  would  not  be  too  close  for  the 
first  eight  or  nine  years,  when  they  might  be 
thinned  out  to  half  that  number.    The  thinnings 
would  find  a  ready  sa'.e  for  general  farm  purposes. 
At  the  end  of  sixteen  or  twenty  years  they  might 
be  reduced  to  1210  trees,  or  6  feet  apart  each  way, 
which  would   generally  afford  ample  space  for 
their  full  development.     The  time  to  fell  .such  a 
plantation  must  depend  very  much  upon  circum- 
stances.    No  unvarying  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
but  it  is  Ijetter  to  cut  too  early  than  to  allow 
them  to  stand  too  long  ;  for,  as  before  stated, 
when  the  Willow  has  reached  its  best  it  speedily 
decays.     Its  duration  may  be  said  to  range  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years  ;  but  whenever  dead  branches 
begin  to  show  themselves   there  should  be   no 
delay  in  cutting  down.     In   felling  Willows   do 
not  think  of  leaving  a  few  selected  trees  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  larger  timber,  for  after  having 
been    so   crowded   and  then    suddenly   exposed 
they  would  almost  invariably  perish.     If  heavier 
timber  is  desired,  plant  more  openly  at  the  first. 
I  will  now  endeavour  to  arrive  at  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  an  acre  of  such  timber  at  its  prime, 
say  after  having  been  planted  forty  years.    There 
is   plenty   of    evidence   to   show   that  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  a  Willow  tree  at  thirty 
years  of  age  to  yield  45  feet  of  measureahle  tim- 
ber or  at  the  rate  of  li  cubic  feet  per  annum. 
The  experiments  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
others   prove   this   to   be   the  case.     I  will  not, 
however,  reckon  upon  such  great  results,  and  will 
further  as.suine  that  110  trees  out  of  our  1210  are 
worthless,  being   a   much   greater  margin   than 
would  be  probable,  and  that  in  forty  years  we 
only  produced  one-third   of  the  above,  or  half  a 
foot  instead  of  1.^    feet   per  annum.     We   shall 
then  have  1100  trees,  containing  an  average  of 
20  cubic  feet  each,  or  22,000  feet,  woith,  at  the 
lowest   computation,  Is.  per  foot,  or  i'llOO,  the 
produce  of  an  acre  of  such  wood  in  forty  years, 
leaving  the  two  thinnings  to  cover  the  cost  of 
labour,  which  would   be  more  than  sutlicient  for 


that  ]mrpose.  This  is  no  fanciful  calculation, 
but  one  fully  borne  out  by  the  experiments  of 
men  whose  words  cannot  be  doubted.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  Willow 
will  not  arrive  at  perfection  in  swampv,  undrained 
land.  Willows  grow  freely  on  the  slopes  or  tops 
of  expo.sed  hills  ;  indeed,  there  are  few  situations 
in  vvhiili  they  will  not  grow,  but  in  no  place  so 
badly  as  in  waterlogged  lan<l.  For  timber  trees 
the  Salix  fragilis,  or  some  of  its  kindred  varieties, 
of  which  there  are  not  I'ewer  than  twenty  or 
thirty  under  cultivation,  should  only  be  employed, 
some  of  the  lately  introduced  varieties  being  not 
only  vigorous  growers,  but  extremely  beautiful. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  Willows 
grow  more  vigorously  from  cuttings  than  from 
ro(jted  plants,  and  therefore  rooted  plants  only 
should  be  employed  when  immediate  ett'ect  is 
desired. 


It  may  be  asked,  to  what  use  is  Willow  timber 
put  when  grown,  and  where  woulil  a  market  be 
found  for  it?  There  is  no  wood  in  greater  de- 
mand than  sound  Willow  ;  it  is  light,  smooth, 
soft,  tough,  will  take  a  good  polish,  and  does  not 
easily  burn.  It  will  bear  more  pounding  and 
hard  knocks  without  splinter  or  injury  than  any 
known  wood,  and  hence  it  is  used  fir  cricket- 
bats,  and,  whenever  it  can  be  obtained,  for  the 
fioats  of  paddle  steamers,  "strouds"  ot  water- 
wheels,  brake-blocks  for  luggage  and  c(ial  trucks, 
the  sides  and  bottoms  of  carts  and  barrows, 
where  wear  and  tear  are  greatest.  To  the  wood 
turner  it  is  almost  invaluable,  and  were  it  grown 
as  timber  and  obtainable,  it  would  be  used  for 
very  many  purposes  to  which  foreign  timber  is 
now  applied,  and  that,  too,  with  considerable 
advantage  both  to  producer  and  consumer. 

Withy. 


PLANTING  TREES  ON  POOR  SOILS. 

It  has  now  become  the  rule  to  advocate  planting 
trees  on  all  waste  ground  worthless  for  any  other 
purpose.     There  are  grave  doubts  whether  such 
advice  as  this  is  not  dangerous.     It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that   trees  of  large  size  and  of  the  best 
quality  often  grow  in  places  the  most  unlikely,  and 
on  soils  which  would  have  been  of  very  little  use 
for  agriculture,  but  it  is  an  utter  fallacy  to  argue 
from^this  that  trees  will  be  sure  to  grow  well  in 
such  places,  or  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  their  doing  so.     There  apparently  is  a  general 
belief  that  there  are  few  trees  which  will  thrive 
in  boggy  and  undrained  soils,  and  that  subsoils 
which  have  run  together  so  as  to  form  a  pan  are 
equally    unsuited.      At    this    point    information 
ceases.     It  must  not,  however,  be  blamed  to  this 
circumstance   entirely  that   there   are   so   many 
plantations  in  existence  which  are  doing  badly. 
The  fact  rather  is,  that  the  planter  generally  has 
to  do  his  best  with  very  unpromising  sites,  and, 
what  is  more,  is  often  restricted  in  his  choice  of 
trees.     It  often  happens  that  there  is  no  choice 
of  site,  as  surrounding  conditions  control  it.     In 
such  instances,  if   the  work  is   given  to  an  ex- 
perienced  planter,  as  much  latitude  as  possible 
should  be  allowed  in  the  selection  of  trees.     lu 
other    cases    there    may   be    the    opportunity   of 
choosing  between  various  positions.     When  this 
is  so  it  may  not  be  the  best  ])olicy  to  relegate  the 
plantation  to  the  worst  soil   in  order  to  save  the 
other  sites  for  another  use.     Indeed,  when  there 
is  a  disinclination  to  surrender  land  which  has  a 
certain  known  value,  it  is  quite  an  open  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  abandon  the 
project    of    planting    altogether    rather    than    be 
driven  upon  what  would  he  likely  to  turn  out  an 
unsuitable  soil.  D.  J.  Yko. 


Abies  Alcoquiana.— This  proves  to  be  one  of  llio  most 
beautiful  of  coniferous  trees.  The  purple  buds  on  the  new 
growth  look  like  blossoms.  It  is  hardy  as  a  rock,  and  seems 
so  far  free  from  insect  troubles.  In  .Japan  it  forms  a  noble 
tree  from  HO  feet  to  100  feet  in  height. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  cliange  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Fruit  Garden. 


GOOD  STRAWBERRIES. 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  your  fruit  reports 
this  year  is  the  generally  favourable  estimate 
given   of    the   popular   variety   generally   known 


IS 
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under  the  name  of  Vicomtesse  Hrricart  de  Thury, 
for  I  believe   it  is   grown  under  at  least  one  or 
two  other  names.     I  know  of  no  Strawberry  that 
has  been  generally  grown   and  known  these  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  that  has  ever  been  so 
popular.     The  Strawberry  is  one  of  those  plants 
tliat   is   much   affected   by   the   soil   in    which   it 
grows — of    which   more    hereafter — but    all   soils 
seem     to    suit    the     Vicomtesse     equally     well. 
Heavy  or  light,  clayey  or  sandy,  deep  or  shallow, 
it   never  refuses  to  grow  and   bear  more  or  less 
abundantly.     It  is  not  of  a  very  gross  habit,  but 
it  possesses  a  wonderful  vitality,  and  to  that  more 
tlian  aiiything  else  I  think  its  fertility  is  due.     It 
forces  wonderfully  well — never  misses  a  crop — and 
if  the  forced  plants  are  shorn  over  in  June  and 
planted  out  they  will  bear  a  fine  crop  all  through 
the  autumn  and  prodigiously  the  next  two  years 
following.     The  fruit,  too,  is  of  fair  size  and  good 
llivour.     Speaking  of  soils,   both  my  neighbours 
here  and  myself  find  that  some  varieties  do  not 
bear  freely,  or  at  all,  that  are  most  prolific  else- 
where.    What  the  cause  may  be  I  cannot  say,  for 
the  texture  of  the  soil   is  not  apparently  ditlorent 
from  that  in  which   the  same  varieties  do  remark- 
ably well  elsewhere.  At  one  time  there  was  no  more 
popular   variety   for   growing   and    forcing   than 
Keen's  Seedling.     In  the  Lothians  of  Scotland  it 
used  to  be  matchless — never  failing  even  under 
indifferent   culture — but   in    this   part    of    York- 
shire plants  procured  from  Scotch  stock  and  from 
other  sources  grew  amazingly,  ripened  well,   but 
would  not  fruit,  and  after  repeated  trials  had  to 
be  discarded,  and  I  do  not  think  a  single  plant  of 
it  has  been  grown  here  or   in  any  of  the  large 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  for  that  reason  for 
many  years.     Pot  plants  of  Keen's   that  I  grew 
myself  in  Scotland  and  brought  here  with  me  in  tlie 
pots  forced  remarkably  well  and  bore  fine  crops,  but 
plants  propagated  from   these  and  other  fertile 
stocks,  after  having  been  a  year  in  the  soil  here, 
failed  both  in  pots  and  planted  out.    A  good  many 
years  ago  I  stated  these  facts  in  a  contemporary, 
and  was  taken  to  task  by  the  late  Mr.  Cramb,  of 
Tortworth,  for  my  statements.   A  particular  friend 
of  his  being  my  neighbour,   however,  in  a  well- 
known  place,  Mr.   Cramb  came  to  see  him  once, 
and  came  over  here,  and  we  showed  him  such  in- 
contestable evidence  of  the  fact  in  more  gardens 
than  one,  that  he  afterwards  wrote  to  the  same 
paper  acknowledging  the  correctness  of  my  obser- 
vations.    This  peculiar  effect  of  the  soil  on  varie- 
ties of  Strawberries  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to 
me,  for  the  same  thing  is  observed  in  other  sorts, 
only  not  so  much  as  in  Keen's  Seedling.     Black 
Prince,   on  the  other  hand,  a  sort  which  at  one 
time  I  did  not  admire  and  did  not  grow,  does  just 
as  well  as  Vicomtesse  Ht-ricart  de  Thurj',  and  is  a 
fail-me-never  in  pots.    The  mildew  which  frightens 
gardeners  from  growing  it  in  many  places  gives  us 
no  trouble,  as  it  yields  to  one  syringing  with  sul- 
phur-water, applied  just  when  the  fruit  is  set  or 
setting.     This  year  we  have  gathered  the  twenty- 
second  annual  forced  crop  of  it  without  a  break  or 
failure  in  all   these  years,   the  plants  having  all 
been  propagated  in  direct  succession  from  the  first 
stock.       Under   good   culture   the  fruit  from  pot 
plants  is  nearly  as  large  as    Keen's  and  always 
plentiful. 


As  a  dessert  variety  for  general  use  and  late 
forcing,  I  have  never  yet  tasted  a  Strawberry  to 
equal  the  British  Queen  when  well  grown  and 
fairly  well  ripened,  for  it  seldom  gets  red  quite  to 
the  point.  In  the  light  rich  loams  of  the  Lothians 
it  used  to  do  very  well  outdoors  and  beat  all  others 
for  late  forcing,  the  crops  always  being  good  and 
constant.  The  only  fault  it  had  was  its  liability 
to  red  spider,  which  ruined  the  foliage  if  not 
checked  in  time,  but  otherwise  it  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Here,  like  the  Keen's  Seedling, 
it  does  not  grow  at  all  well.  —  J.  S.  W. 

Strawberries  at  Bristol. 

At  the  excellent  exhibition  held  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical (iardens,  Clifton,  on  July  14,  Strawberries 
were  extensively  shown.  In  many  instances  Pre- 
sident and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  are  almost  the  only 
kinds  staged,  but  varieties  were  more  numerous  at 
Bristol;  indeed,  the  two  kinds  named  were  not 
conspicuous.  There  were  many  dishes  of  British 
(>>ueen,  Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  Countess,  and 
Souvenir  de  Kiett'.  These  varieties  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  class  for  four  dishes.  Loxford  Hall  Seed- 
ling is  of  the  same  type  as  the  British  Queen,  but, 
as  seen  here,  wasdensely  furnished  with  small  seeds ; 
Countess  was  of  good  size,  high'y  coloured,  but 
not  first-rate  in  flavour :  Souvenir  de  Kieff  was  ex- 
tremely large  and  deeply  coloured.  In  appearance 
this  was  the  finest  of  the  four  sorts  named,  but  in 
flavour  the  worst.  In  the  single  dishes,  as  in 
the  preceding  class,  competition  was  keen,  and  a 
fine  lot  of  fruit  was  staged.  Here  Sir  J.  Paxton 
was  first,  (ioliath  second,  and  Countess  third. 
Coliath  is  a  very  large,  thick  fruit,  highly  coloured 
and  showy,  but  if  ever  Strawberries  come  to  be 


judged  by  flavour  it  will  never  be  heard  of.  British 
ti)ueen  was  shown  in  several  instances,  but  the 
fruits  were  so  poor  in  form,  that  they  could  not  be 
I)laced  in  the  prize  list.  James  Veitch  was  well 
shown,  but  poor  in  colour ;  indeed,  I  very  rarely 
see  this  variety  of  the  same  colour  throughout.— 
J.  MuiR,  -.Marram. 

Strawberries  of  fifty  years  ago. 
On  looking  over  the  recently  published  reports 
of  this  yeai's  fruit  crops  in  Thk  tiARiiEN,  1  have 
been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  Keen's  Seed- 
ling Strawberry,  which  was  the  leading  sort 
both  for  forcing  and  general  crops  say  fifty  years 
ago,  still  holds  its  own  in  many  establishments ; 
but  where  is  the  little  Roseberry  that  used 
to  come  in  as  a  first  crop  some  few  days  before 
the  Keen's,  and  which  was  also  grown  specially 
for  preserving  on  account  of  its  rich  colour  (for 
it  was  well  coloured  throughout)?  It  was  conical 
in  shape  and  small  in  size,  but  most  prolific. 
Again,  where  is  the  Hautbois  (a  species,  I  believe, 
of°alpine  Strawberry),  the  musky  flavour  of  which 
was  so  distinct  from  that  of  other  kinds  ?  Is  its 
absence  owing  to  the  fact  not  being  generally 
known  that  plants  of  this  kind  bear  fruitful  and 
sterile  blossoms— in  other  words,  have  the  male 
and  female  organs  on  separate  plants  ?  As  the  male 
plants  are  the  strongest,  unless  they  are  thinned 
out  they  overrun  the  weaker,  and  thus  the  cul- 
tivator becomes  disappointed  at  not  reaping  a 
crop  of  fruit.  Some  thirty  years  ago  I  procured 
this  variety  from  Jlr.   Myatt,   of   Beptford.— H. 

HOWLETT. 

Newly-rooted  Strawberries. 

No  new  Strawberry  plants  can  be  secured  until 
the  runners  are  formed  in  June  or  July.  In  some 
seasons  runners  are  emitted  much  earlier  than 
others,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  of  a  good  size  and 
well  rooted  by  the  first  week  in  August.  Those 
who  force  Strawberries  in  pots  always  tiy  to  have 
runners  rooted  as  soon  as  possible,  and  quantities 
of  them  are  layered  in  small  pots  or  in  pieces  of 
turf.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  runners  should 
be  allowed  to  root  well  in  the  new  soil  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  cut  them  away  and  set  them 
agoing  on  their  own  account.  When  severed 
from  the  old  plants  too  soon  some  of  the  most 
tender  young  rootlets  are  apt  to  be  checked  or 
perish,  and  the  young  plants  do  not  grow  away  so 
freely  and  luxuriantly  as  they  do  when  the  pots 
or  turves  are  a  mass  of  roots.     Indeed,  the  main 


secret  in  succeeding  with  pot  Strawberries  during 
the  early  stage  of  their  growth  is,  as  I  have  said, 
to  see  that  the  runners  ore  thoroughly  well  rooted 
before  they  are  taken  from  the  old  plants.  I  do 
not  approve  of  potting  them  on  the  day  on  which 
they  are  cut  off,  as,  no  matter  how  well  they  may 
be  rooted,  they  generally  flag  a  little  for  a  few 
days  after  being  sciarated,  and  this  is  quite 
enough  for  the  young  plants  to  bear  without 
being  submitted  to  the  additional  trial  of  being 
re -potted.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  in  pots 
are  cut  otf  they  should  be  placed  in  a  somewhat 
shady  spot,  and  here  they  should  remain  for  a 
week  or  so  until  they  have  overcome  the  slight 
check  arising  from  separation  from  the  old  plant. 
As  soon  as  they  are  oft',  and  until  they  are  re- 
potted, they  should  be  liberally  watered  with  liquid 
manure;  and  as  this  wi  Uinduceagreat  many  young 
rootlets  to  break  out,  they  will  be  in  excellent 
order  to  place  in  larger  sized  pots.  In  potting 
these  on  small  squares  of  turf  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  turves  are  not  broken  or 
the  roots  disturbed,  and  as  soon  as  potted  they 
should  be  heavily  watered  and  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine  until  they  have  begun  to  root  into  the 
rew  soil  and  are  able  to  bear  exposure  without 
flagging.  Last  year,  and  for  some  years  past,  we 
have  rooted  quantities  of  our  pot  Straw  berries  in 
turves,  and  by  the  autumn  when  fully  grown,  or 
in  spring  when  in  fruit,  they  could  not  be  picked 
out  from  these  which  had  been  rooted  in  pots. 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  the  one 
system  of  layering  is  as  good  as  the  other.  There 
are,  however,  very  many  growers  who  do  not  force 
Stiaw'i  erries,  or  have  any  means  of  layering  them 
for  any  purpose.  Growers  of  this  class  generally 
allow  their  runners  to  root  into  the  soil  between 
the  rows,  and  as  scon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
rooted  lift  them  and  form  new  plantations  with 
them.  This  is  a  good  way  in  which  to  secure 
young  plants,  especially  if  the  runners  are  well 
attended  to.  Runners  intended  for  planting 
should  never  be  shaded  overhead  with  superfluous 
foliage.  Only  the  strongest  and  best  rooted 
should  be  selected,  and  in  digging  them  up  a 
ball  of  soil  should  always  be  secured  with  the 
roots.  Many  are  in  the  habit  of  lifting  them 
from  the  old  beds  and  planting  them  direct  in  the 
new  quarters,  but  much  better  results  may  be 
obtained  by  lifting  them  from  the  old  plantation 
and  planting  them  in  a  nursery  bed  for  a  few 
weeks;  then  they  can  be  transferred  to  their 
permanent  quarters.  This  nursery  bed  should 
be  very  rich,  in  order  to  induce  the  formation  of 
abundance  of  roots  as  well  as  harden  the  plants, 
and  as  they  will  lift  with  excellent  balls  of  soil 
they  may  be  transplanted  a  second  time  if  need 
be  without  ever  feeling  the  change.  During  the 
time  when  they  are  in  the  nursery  bed  they  should 
be  watered  frequently  with  liquid  manure  should 
the  weather  be  dry,  and  if  planted  there  now 
they  will  be  ready  for  the  main  plantation  early 
in  September,  which  is  a  very  good  time  to  plant 
Strawberries. — J.  MriR,  Manjam,  Port  Talliol. 


Cold  district  Strawberries. 
When  I  came  to  this  place,  which  is  high, 
cold,  and  bleak,  seven  years  ago,  I  got  000 
Strawberry  plants  for  pot  culture,  all  good  tried 
kinds,  with  the  exception  of  Due  de  Malakoft'. 
After  fruiting  them  I  planted  them  out  of  doors, 
but  the  very  first  winter  satisfied  me  as  to  w  hich 
varieties  I  should  grow.  All  the  long  foot-stalked 
kinds  were  good  for  nothing;  Keen's  SeedKng 
even  did  not  answer ;  Due  de  Malakoft'  and  Black 
Prince  were  the  only  two  which  I  selected  for 
further  trial.  I  have  tried  some  other  varieties 
since,  but  without  success.  Malakoff  is  a  good 
setter ;  its  fruit  is  not  large,  but  it  colours  well.  I 
am  not  fond  of  pale  fruit  for  table.  I  have  grown 
.■)0O  plants  of  it  in  pots  each  year  since,  and  after- 
wards planted  them  out  of  doors  as  early  in  the 
year  as  I  could.  I  plant  out  every  year  a  certain 
portion  and  annually  destroy  a  similar  piece. 
Due  de  Malakotl  is  certainly  the  best  all-round 
Strawberry  for  a  cold  district,  and  anyone  who 
gives  it  a  fair  trial  will,  I  think,  be  satisfied  with 
it.     Every  year  I  have  to  buy  fresh  plants  for 
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pots;  runners  cannot  be  got  early  enough  to 
ensure  a  crop  in  pots.  If  planted  in  September 
they  would  be  nearly  all  lost  by  the  spring  time. 
Thi?  year  our  crops  outside  have  been  but  mode- 
rately good :  the  foliage  suffered  severely  early  in 
the  year,  and  about  a  month  ago  it  was  again 
injured.— Aaron  Bird,  lliijh  Civmploii,  Shair, 
Lant^axhire,. 

Two  good  Strawberries. 

Allo»'  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  favour  of 
two  varieties  of  Strawberry.  One,  King  of 
the  Earlies,  raised  .by  Mr.  Laxton,,  is,  pretty 
widely  known.  It  is  an  excellent  fruit  and 
quite  deserves  its  name.  It  is  good  in-  shape 
and  flavour,  and  a  fruit  that  tends  to  prolong 
the  Strawberry  season  at  one  end  is  nearly  as 
serviceable  as  one  that  would  lenjjthen  it  at  the 
other.  I  should  also  imagine  that  it  would  be 
good  for  forcing.  The  other  is  a  variety  I  came 
across  at  Helston.  There  was  a  very  fine  dish  of 
Strawberries  exhibited  at  the  Rose  show,  and 
which  was  afterwards  brought  to  the  luncheon 
given  by  Mr.  Gall  to  the  judges  and  exhibitors. 
It  was  eagerly  partaken  of  and  pronounced  by 
all,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Laxton,  to  be  excel- 
lent. It  proved  to  be  a  seedling,  the  result  of  a 
oi-oss  between  Dr.  Hogg  and  President,  partaking 
of  the  good  qualities  of  both  parents.  It  is  stated 
that  it  is  very  vigorous  in  growth,  hardy  in  con- 
stitution, and  forces  well.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
called  All  Round.  Whether  it  deserves  all  that 
has  been  said  of  it,  I  know  not,  but  its  parentage 
would  justify  me  in  believing  that  it  does.  All  I 
can  speak  of  it  is  what  I  know  of  the  fruit ;  it  is 
handsome  in  appearance,  firm  in  texture,  and  ex- 
cellent in  flavour. — Delta. 


OVER-CROPPED  VINES. 

Few  1  eaders  of  The  Garden  would  have  far  to  go 
to  find  a  house  of  over-cropped  Grape  Vines,  and  it 
is  surprising  what  an  extraordin.ary  weight  of  well- 
finished  fruit  experienced  cultivators  may  cut  from  a 
house  of  Vines  ;  but  if  the  inexperienced  attempt  to 
do  the  same,  they  are  very  liable  to  fail  the  first 
season  as  far  as  the  cjuality  of  the  crops  is  concerned, 
while  tlie  chances  are  the  following  season  there  will 
be  a  great  falling  off  in  both  the  number  and  size  of 
fie  IjUDches  produced.  When  the  Vines  are  well 
"  built  up " — that  is  to  say,  have  not  been  over- 
worked in  their  young  days,  and  have  a  well-formed 
border,  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  at  all  times, 
besides  liquid  manure  and  surface  dressings  of 
manure,  special  or  otherwise — they  will  do  almost 
anything  in  reason.  We  can  point  to  two  good 
ex.imples  of  superior  culture,  viz ,  Longleat  and 
Cardiff  Castle.  In  the  former  case  the  Vines  are 
wonderfully  strong,  and  as  they  are  well  fed  at  the 
roots  they  are  quite  capable  of  perfecting  extra 
heavy  crop^  ;  indeed,  if  not  heavily  weighted,  they 
would  become  too  gross.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  bearing  grand  crops,  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
being  exceptionally  fine.  In  some  parts  of  the  large 
house  devoted  to  that  invaluable  tirape,  nearly  every 
lateral  on  a  rod  is  carrying  a  heavy  bunch  varying 
from  2  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  in  weight,  the  berries  being  "very 
large.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  Mr.  Pratt  is  not 
working  them  too  hard,  but  theu,  as  before  stated, 
they  were  cropped  very  lightly  in  their  younger  days, 
and  with  such  stems  and  roots  may  now,  when  about 
fifteen  years  old,  stand  the  strain.  The  Black 
Haniburghs  are  also  heavily  cropped  ;  but  as  these 
are  fiuishing  grandly,  the  berries  being  large,  and 
little  or  no  shanking  lieing  apparent,  it  cannot  lie  said 
they  are  overdone.  In  the  late  house,  which  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  black  siirts,  Alicante  promises  to  be 
as  fine  as  ever,  and  that  in  spite  of  heavy  crops  both 
last  season  and  this.  Lady  Downes  have  hitherto 
been  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  and  they  are  now 
b.dng  more  heavily  cropped  to  correct  grossness.  In- 
stead of  one  bunch  to  nearly  every  lateral,  two  are 
left,  and  such  a  crop  ought  to  check  superfluous 
vigour.  Great  Judgment  has  to  bo  exercised  in  crop- 
ping Mrs.  Pince,  or  it  is  certain  to  fail  in  colour,  and 
unless  we  are  much  deceived  the  liongleat  examples 
are  likely  to  be  some  of  the  best  ever  seen  of  it.  At 
Cardiff  Castle  the  Vines  are  much  younger,  or  proba. 


bly  about  five  years  old,  but  when  we  saw  them  last 
season  we  were  obliged  to  confess  they  were  carrying 
the  best  and  most  even  crops  we  had  ever  seen.  The 
sorts  grown  principally  are  Black  Hamburgli  and 
Foster's  Seedling  for  early  use,  and  Alicante  for  the 
late  supplies,  and  these  are  grown  on  the  single  rod 
system  ;  whereas  those  at  Longleat  are  on  the  exten- 
sion, four  Vines  filling  each  large  division.  At  f!ardiff 
each  rod  is  about  Iti  feet  in  length,  and  when  we 
saw  them  they  were  carrying  about  twenty-five  large 
bunches,  or  say  not  less  than  50  lb.  weight  of  fruit. 
We  ventured  to  projihesy  evil  concerning  them,  but  as 
it  happens,  instead  of  the  crops  being  inferior  this 
season,  they  are  really  better  than  usual  in  every 
respect.  In  this  case  also  the  borders  are  inside,  and 
there  is  no  stint  of  water  and  plenty  of  the  best  of 
manures. 

Over-cropped  Vines,  however,  are  much  more 
plentiful  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  vei-y  few  ought 
to  attempt  to  follow  the  examples  just  alluded  to,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  frequently  ends  in  disastrous 
failure.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down,  so  much 
depending  upon  circumstances.  When  the  roots  are 
confined  to  the  inside  of  the  house  and  are  neglected, 
not  receiving  half  enough  water  and  manure,  one  or 
at  the  most  two  heavy  crops  in  succession  are  enough 
to  completely  ruin  the  Vines.  Large  bor-'ers  are  not 
required,  especially  in  ordinary  !ean-to  houses,  Init 
these  should  not  be  trampled  down,  and  generally 
neglected,  as  is  too  often  the  case  when  amateurs  do 
their  own  work.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  partially 
remedy  a  defect  in  the  treatment  of  such  borders. 
First,  the  surface  should  be  forked  over,  then  a  liberal 
supply  of  soft  water  be  given,  followed,  if  possible,  by 
a  good  lot  of  diluted  farmyard  liquid  manure.  Then 
if  a  mulching  of  short  manure,  faced  over  with  the 
strawy  portion  of  it,  is  given,  this  will  encourage  the 
roots  and  preserve  the  moisture.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  no  further  attention  is  necessary;  on 
the  contrary,  the  border  should  be  examined  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  whenever  approaching  dryness 
ought  to  receive  more  water,  or  water  and  iic[uid 
manure.  In  the  autumn  an  attempt  should  be  made 
in  many  instances  to  formalise  a  border,  and  for  our 
part  we  always  prefer  a  boundary  wall,  especi.ally 
when  the  house  is  also  utilised  for  plant  growin". 
We  have  seen  capital  crops  of  Grapes  annually  pro- 
duced on  Vines  rooting  in  a  narrow  Liorder,  or  about 
4  ft.  wide  ;  but,  it  should  be  added,  they  were  as  care- 
fully attended  to  as  pot  plants.  When  the  njots 
are  anywhere  and  nowhere — that  is  to  say,  nobody 
knows  exactly  where  they  are — they  get  very  little 
in  the  shape  of  food  other  than  they  can  forage,  and 
that  is  not  much,  unless  they  happen  to  come  across 
a  drain  from  a  cesspool.  Many,  perhaps  nmch  the 
largest  majority  of  Vines,  are  rooting  in  outside  bor- 
ders, and  more  often  than  not  the  principal  jiortion  of 
the  roots  have  left  the  border  formed  for  them,  and 
have  rambled  jards  away,  neither  walls  nor  gravel 
walks  serving  to  confine  them.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  Vines  do  not  often  suffer  from  want  of  wate?-,  but 
more  frequently  they  are  too  deeply  rooted,  and  very 
few  subsoils  .are  suitable  for  them.  They  make  but 
little  fibre,  and  "\'ines  with  fibreless  roots  are  liable  to 
form  soft  growth,  and  are  much  addicted  to  shanking, 
anything  like  a  heavy  crop  being  out  of  the  question. 
If  we  left  a  great  number  of  bunches,  half  of  the 
berries  would  shank  ;  and  the  greatest  judgment  U 
required  to  be  exercised  in  the  Kiatter  of  thinning 
both  the  berries  and  bunches.  The  remedy  is  either 
lifting  and  shortening  the  roots,  relaying  them  in  a 
formalised  border,  or  a  new  border  and  new  Vines, 
the  latter  being  the  most  expensive,  though  preferred 
by  many.  At  the  same  time  it  is  surprising  what 
good  Grapes  may  be  grown  on  Vines  -ivith  their  roots 
principally  in  a  bad  medium.  The  greatest  judgment 
is  required  in  the  matter  of  cropping,  the  Vines  being 
capable  of  perfecting  a  certain  number  of  bunches, 
and  no  more,  as  all  extra  assistance  is  denied  them  ; 
whereas  those  with  over-cropped  Vines  with  roots 
under  control  can  give  extra  manurial  help  to  them. 
Badly-rooted  Vines  alsa  do  not  force  safely,  and  they 
must  be  l.irought  on  very  slowdy,  especially  at  the 
colouring  period,  or  those  that  should  be  black  will 
be  nearer  red  in  colour,  and  the  so-called  white 
Grapes  will  be  green. 

As  we  have  previously  hinted,  the  numbe '  of 
bunches   to  be  left   on   each    rod  or   Vine   mils'",  or 


should,  depend  upon  the  health  and  vigour  of  each 
In  very  many  instances  the  sole  end  and  aim  would 
appear  to  be  the  securing  of  as  many  bunches  .as 
possible,  and  if  two  show  on  each  lateral  so  much  the 
better,  the  consequence  being  none  really  present- 
able. One  Vine  in  a  small  mixed  plant-house  and 
vinery  in  the  nearest  garden  to  us  was  last  season 
fillowed  to  perfect  as  many  hunches  as  it  would,  or 
about  150  in  all;  whereas  fifty  bunches  would  have 
been  ample,  as  well  as  of  greater  value  in  the  end. 
This  was  at  the  rectory,  while  the  doctor's  Vines 
were  treated  still  worse,  as  these,  besides  being 
allowed  to  bear  as  many  bunches  as  they  would  were 
also  denuded  of  much  of  their  foliage  in  order  to 
encour.age  them  to  lipen  their  crops.  When  we  saw 
them,  there  were  nearly  as  many  bunches  as  leaves. 
Both  growers  wtre  warned  that  they  were  ruining 
their  Vines,  but  nothing  we  could  say  induced  those 
in  charge  to  cut  off  many  bunches,  and  this  season 
they  are- not  there  to  remove.  These  are  two  ex- 
amples out  of  the  many  that  could  be  given.  In 
some  instances  the  gardeners  are  to  blame,  and  in 
many  more  the  employers  are  responsible,  or  ought 
to  be  held  responsible,  for  the  results  of  this  repre- 
hensible  over-cropping.  If  Grape  growers  looked 
farther  ahead  than  they  usu.ally  do,  we  should  hear 
of  fewer  premature  breakdowns,  and,  instead  of  the  . 
Vines  being  worn  out  when  about  ten  years  old, 
they  would  then  be  at  their  best.  There  is  yet 
time  to  lighten  the  extra  heavy  crops  on  many 
overworked  Vines,  and  the  knife  should  be  set 
to  work  at  once.  The  Vines  being  in  fairly 
good  health,  with  well-developed  foliage,  and  sup- 
posing they  are  properly  assisted  at  the  roots,  a 
bunch  may  be  left  cm  eveiy  second  lateral  at  the 
most  ;  but  if  weakly  and  the  foliage  small,  the 
number  of  bunches  may  with  advantage  be  still 
further  reduced.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  true 
character  of  the  crop  is  not  apparent  tdl  the  beriiei 
have  coloured  somewhat,  and  even  at  that  advanced 
stage,  much  good  may  be  done  by  the  timely  removal 
of  a  few  bu  aches.  This  may  seem  a  wasteful  pro- 
ceeding, but  we  have  known  inst.ances  where  tlie 
removal  of  a  few  bunches  has  completely  saved  the 
remainder  of  the  crojj,  rendering  what  would  ha\e 
been  poorly  coloured  equal  to  taking  prizes  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  other  shows.  After  all,  any  cut 
away  need  not  be  wasted,  as  green  or  p<artially  ripened 
Grapes  can  be  made  into  most  excellent  wine,  and . 
those  removed  befcpre  being  far  advanced  after 
the  thinning  of  the  berries  are  much  liked  in 
tarts.  In  the  case  of  young  Vines,  those  perhaps 
producing  large  bunches,  one  bunch  to  every  third 
lateral  is  ample,  and  these  will  finish  well  without 
impairing  the  health  of  the  Vines.  Exception  may 
be  made  in  favour  of  those  producing  small  bunches, 
notably  Lady  Downes,  and  the- e  maybe  left  rather 
more  thickly,  while  the  lu!.uriant  and  rather  shy- 
bearing  Gros  Maroc  may  usually  be  allowed  to  per- 
fect as  many  bunches  as  are  developed.  Golden 
tiueen  is  also  a  very  vigorous  variety,  and  on  this  we 
leave  more  bunches,  or  one  to  every  second  lateral.  It 
is  not,  hitwever,  those  in  charge  of  such  Grapes  as 
these  that  are  the  greatest  blunderers  as  regards  over- 
cropping, but  rather  the  proprietors  of  small  gardens 
with  only  one  or  two  vineries.  Let  us,  therefore, 
hope  that  some  at  least  will  profit  by  the  warning  we 
have  attempted  to  convey. — W.  I.  M  ,  in  Fii:hl. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Arrested  g:rO"wth  in  Pears. — Can  you  tell  nie  the 
cait.se  of  :i  hirgc  Marie  Loui.sc  Pear  having  a  good  number  of 
fruit  like  the  cncloseei  upon  It?  It  is  an  old  tree  on  a  south 
wall ;  it  lias  always  borue  well  hitherto,  and  ha.s  a  fair  crop 
of  good  fruit  on  it  this  year  also. — Scbsoribek. 

*„  Wo  cannot  explain  the  cause  of  the  local  arrest  of 
growth  in  certain  fruits  of  your  Marie  Louise.  Possibly  it  is 
owing  to  the  nge  of  the  tree,  cr  the  small  fruits  were  possibly 
atTected  by  the  continued  hot  weather  in  early  summer,  the 
more  vigorous  fruits  escaping.  The  arrest  has  not  been 
caused  by  attiicks  of  fungi  or  insects. — CJ.  W.  !S. 


QUESTIONS. 


0J13. — Coltsfoot.— Can  anyone  tell  me  how  1  car  elestroy 
or  prevent  the  growth  of  this  weed  ?— T  M. 

5514.— Soil  for  Primroses.— Will  any  reader  of  Tub 
tlAHDKN  kindly  say  what  i.s  the  most  suitable  soil  in  which  to 
lilimt  Trimroses  in  order  to  maintain  their  lovely  primrose 
colour? — Derby.  '  ■ 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

EdelTHreiss.— I  send  vou  a  (lower-head  of  Edelweiss  cut 
from  a  plant  two  years  old,  being  raised  from  seed  in  July, 
1SS4.  Last  vcar  it  produced  one  flower  lie.ad.  and  this  ycir 
four  similarto  the  one  sent,  but  .all  have  lost  their  colour 
very  much  owing  to  the  late  heavy  rains  that  we  have  had.  — 
"W.M.  DlTNc.w,  nawp^flel'f,  Ornnfre-onr  Siiiul.*. 

"*,*  A  very  fine  head  quite  5  inches  across,  borne  on  a  stem 
ii  inche3  hi^Ii.  U  is  as  fine  a  sijecimen  as  we  have  seen 
cultivated. — Ed. 

Outof-d"or  BejToniaa.— I  send  you  a  few  blooms  of 
tuljcrous  Ile;,'nnia3  t^atluTcd  from  plants  growing  out  of 
doors,  the  seed  of  which  was  sown  in  January  of  this  year. 
The  flowers,  I  think,  sliow  what  capital  plants  these 
Begonias  are  when  properly  m.anaged.  Xo  weather  affects 
thorn  .adversely,  either  extreme  of  wet  or  dry. — E.  MoLVNEfx, 
iiiraniuori'  Pnyi;  }i:»lo/t\*  ll'uflfmm. 

" .  *  Very  fine  blooms  some  4  inches  across,  of  good  shape, 
and  brilliant  in  colour. — Ed. 

August-bloomings  Orchids. — Seeing  in  The 
G.VEiiEV  (p.  ]SS)  a  list  of  Augtist-blooming  Orchids, 
and  a  ror|npst  therein  contained  to  add  to  it,  perhaps 
Ton  will  allow  me  to  do  so.  Such  lists  may  be  useful 
to  beginners,  and  therefore  worth  recording.  The 
kind.'*  which  we  have  now  in  bloom  are  La?li.a 
Schilleri.ana,  Ejiidendrum  prismatocarpum,  Oncidinm 
•Tonesianum,  Miltonia  viroinali.s  and  Morrelliaiia, 
O'loutoglossnm  odoratum  and  Lindleyanum,  Me.^iosj^i- 
idili\im  vulcanicum,  and  Tlnini*  alba.  —  De  B. 
C'rvw.sh.vy. 

Begonias  at  Reading. — Thousands  of  Begonias 
of  various  sizes  from  .'•eed  sown  so  recently  as  Feb- 
runry  last  may  now  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Sutton's. 
ftTany  are  in  7-inch  pot",  dwarf,  compact,  and  sturdy, 
f  nd  blooniiuLr  in  profusion.  The  crinisc^ns  are  gloriously 
brilliant.  The  soft  rose  hue.-  are  delicate  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  the  a)>ricots,  the  creams,  and  the  ]iure 
whites  arc  all  grand  in  their  way.  .Sotne,  too,  have 
white  centres  v  ith  heavily  shaded  edg  s ;- indeed, 
thf re.  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  ranoe  cf  eohnirs 
>vliich  e.xist  amongst  these  Begoni.as.  In  short,  sights 
so  beautiful  should  not  be  allowed  to  piss  without 
being  seen. — A.  T>. 

Fruits  in  Western  New  York. — The  follow- 
ing note  in  reference  to  this  subject  we  extract  from  a 
private  letter  from  Mr.  Barry,  of  the  nurseries  at 
KochfSter,  New  York:  "We  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  have  here,  in  Western  New  York,  the  finest 
Apple  district  iu  America,  some  of  our  cumtics 
producing  from  £100,000  to  .£200, OnO  worth  a 
yeir;  but  this  year,  owing  to  a  severe  attack  of 
aphis  on  the  foliage,  the  crop  is  a  failure.  Pears  are 
lookirg  well.  Peaches  fair.  We  have  already  ga- 
thered and  sold  Waterloo,  Alexander,  Saunders, 
Dyer's  .June,  Pivers',  Louise,  &c.  Our  Pivers'  Peach 
was  superb,  but  it  dues  not  sell  well  in  our  markets, 
owing  to  its  pale  colour." 

■yit^toria   regia. — The  queen  of  Water  Lilies  is 

row  in  the  height  of  ter  beauty,  large  cupped  leaves 
like  table-tops,  and  magnificent  pure  white,  deliciously 
scented  blossoms  being  developed  rapidly  at  this 
season.  The  Kew  specimen  ha.s  been  flowering  for 
about  a  month,  and  should  bright  weather  set 
in,  there  will  be  almost  another  three  months 
of  bloom.  Most  of  us  are  too  familiar  with  this 
prodigious  plant  to  care  much  about  it,  and  it  f.anii- 
liarity  has  not  bred  citnt'inpt,  it  has  perhaps  brought 
its  companion,  indifference,  to  half  close  our  eyes  to 
the  charms  of  this  giant  Water  Lily.  But  there  are 
thousands  to  whom  Victoria  regia  comes  as  a  great 
and  wonderful  delight,  for  we  have  heartl  something  of 
their  astonishment  as  they  walked  into  the  A^ictoria 
house  at  Kew,  ami  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  pl.ant 
which  pre\  iously  had  probably  'oeen  heard  t'f  only  as  a 
Pi^th,  or  a  figure  in  .an  "Arabian  Nights'"  story.  The 
regtilarity  with  which  the  flowers  expand,  the  trans- 
formation that  takes  place  after  the  first  day  from 
]iure  white  to  ro^e-red,  or  white  with  broad  streiks  of 
that  colour,  the  powerful  Pine  apple-like  odour  which 
seems  to  come  in  clouels  from  a  newly  opened  flower, 
these  are  a  few  of  the  points  of  interest  that  belong 
to  Her  Majesty's  Lily.  Perhaps  the  most  astounding 
point  Cif  all  is  that  of  the  age  of  the  plant,  it  seeming 
incredible  to  non  professional  people  that  so  gigantic 
a  plant  should  have  grown  from  a  seed  sown  "about 
three  months  ago. 

Anemopsegma    racemosum.— Attention  has 

already  been  called  to  the  beauty  of  this  stove 
climbing   plant   under    its    more   common   name   of 


Bignonia  Chamberlajni,  a  representation  of  the 
flowers  having  been  given  in  The  G.\bden  of  last 
year  (Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  431);  it  may  now  be  seen 
finely  in  bloom  in  the  Palm  houseat  Kew,  where  a  large 
specimen  is  trained  against  the  roof  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion, and  bears  dozens  of  many-flowered  pendent  ra- 
cemes. Grown  in  this  way  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
is  displayed  much  better  than  when  the  plant  is 
trained  on  a  balloon  trellis  or  against  an  upright 
pillar,  ai  the  flowers  hang  naturally  tlownwanls,  just 
as  Lapagerias  do.  Being  a  robust  grower  and  soon 
covering  a  large  space,  this  plant  is  not  easily  kept  in 
beilth  in  a  small  house,  but  where  there  is  plenty  of 
roof-space  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  easiest  to 
manage.  A  barrowful  or  two  of  rich  loamy  soil  about 
its  roots,  plenty  of  water  at  all  seasons  except  mid- 
winter, and  pruning  only  immediately  after  the  flowers 
fade  are  the  chief  requirements  of  this  handsome 
Brazilian  climber.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  2  inches 
hing,  and  have  spreading  segments  coloured  primrose- 
yellow.  As  many  as  10  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
single  raceme,  the  racemes  being  axillary  and  borne 
abundantly  on  the  ripened  shootf. 

Dichorisandra  thyrsiflora  is  an  old,  and 
therefore  neglected,  stove  plant,  but  yet  a  long  way 
superior  to  many  newer  and  more  favoured  kinds. 
To  grow  it  well,  the  treatment  must  be  as  generous  as 
for  Canras,  viz.,  large  pots,  a  rich  loauiy  soil — rich, 
that  is,  in  good  m.anure — and  liberal  sujipliesof  water 
daily.  It  forms  large  fleshy  tubers  like  those  of  the 
Yam,  and  pushts  up  numeious  thick  succulent  stems, 
clothed  with  large,  lancee)late-shining  green  leaves, 
and  at  the  top  an  erect  spike  or  thyrse  of  puijile- 
blue  flowers,  strong  stems  producing  spikes  0  inches 
long  and  about  .3  inches  through.  These  flowers  Last 
f(tr  several  months,  and  in  large  stoves  or  warm  con- 
servatories they  have  a  most  beautiful  effect,  as  may 
bj  seen  in  the  Palm  hou;e  at  Kew,  where  over  a 
deizen  large  pot  specimens  are  distributeil  about  the 
house.  The  stems  all  perish  in  the  autumn,  so  that 
during  winter  the  roots  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots 
and  stored  under  a  stage  till  spring,  when  they 
should  be  shaken  out  e>f  the  old  soil,  repotted,  and 
placed  in  a  warm  moist  house  to  grow.  Any  number 
of  plant*  m.ay  be  obtained  by  simply  dividing  the 
plant*  in  spiing.  \Ve  commend  this  truly  beautiful 
plant  to  all  gardens  in  which  its  requirements  can  be 
met. 

Ornamental  Gourds  as  stove  climbers.— 

.\lmost  the  wlioli'  of  tlie  roof  space  in  the  Water 
Lily  house  at  Ivew  is  devoted  to  a  seleet  co'lcction 
of  these  pl.ants,  and  they  are  just  now  l)earing 
numerous  fruits,  some  of  enormous  sizi  and  quaint- 
ness  of  form,  others  brilliautly  and  fantastically 
coloured,  whilst  others  are  remarkable  iu  the  structure 
re\ealed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Luffas,  by  the  decay 
of  the  rind  or  shell,  or  as  in  the  Momordicas,  by  the 
bursting  and  twist'ng  back  of  the  divisions  of  the 
fruit.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  collection  of 
j'lants  more  attractive  to  the  thousands  who  daily 
visit  Kew  than  these  Gourds  are,  and  after  seeing 
them  there  one  wonders  how  such  striking  and  often 
highly  ornamental  phants  are  passed  over  by  growers 
of  stove  plants.  Most  of  them  grow  and  fruit  as 
freely  as  Cucumbers  under  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions in  which  Cucumbers  delight,  and  they  may  be 
raised  from  seeds  in  spring  and  grown  into  fruiting 
pilants  in  a  very  short  time.  The  Water  Lily  house 
at  Kew  is  rendered  specially  attr.active  by  these 
plants,  and  by  the  Allamandas,  Hedychiunis,  Cannas, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  be.autiful  Water  Lilies,  all 
of  which  are  now  flowering  freely.  In  our  opinion 
the  appearance  of  this  house  just  now  is  better  than 
anything  we  have  seen  at  Kew  for  a  long  time. 

The  Exacums  at  Kew  are  still  beautiful,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  over  three  months  since  we 
noted  their  being  in  flower.  Of  course,  K.  macran- 
thum  is  so  far  the  best  of  the  kinds  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion, though  we  learn  that  there  are  several  others 
which  are  even  better  than  this,  .and  of  which  Kew 
possesses  yoting  plants.  Now  that  we  have  secured 
a  place  for  this  plant  in  gardens,  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  disappear  again,  for  we  have  no  stove 
plant  that  could  fill  its  place  ;  indeed,  the  only  rival 
we  can  think  of  is  Lisianthus  Ritssellianus,  which, 
however,  is  almost  hopeless  as  a  garden  plant  on 
account  of  its  wretched  constitution.     E.  aftine,  the 


pretty  little  s]jecies  from  Socotra,  if  not  the  equal  of 
the  Ceylon  Gentian,  as  E.  macranthum  is  called,  is 
still  a  worthy  little  annual,  but  one  wants  to  see  a 
group  of  it  before  one  can  properly  appreciate  its 
beauty.  If  some  cf  the  nurserymen  into  whose  hands 
K.  macranthum  has  fallen  can  only  succeed  in  making 
it  produce  seeels,  then  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  is 
sulveel,  but  even  if  they  f,ail  to  elo  this  cuttings  put 
in  at  the  proper  time  always  answer  the  same  purpose 
at  Kew,  and  in  Ceylon  and  India  the  plant  is  as 
common  as  Chicory  is  with  us,  so  that  seeds  ought  to 
be  easily  procured  from  thence. 

Aristolochia  elegans. — The  plate  of  this  plant 
recently  published  in  The  Garden  was  made  from 
specimens  imported  by  Mr.  Bull  from  Rio,  and,  curi- 
ously enough,  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Bull 
obtained  his  plants  it  was  also  sent  to  Kew  by  a 
Brazilian  botanist,  who  claimed  to  have  introduced  it 
from  the  inteiior  into  Rio,  where  it  at  once  became  a 
popular  garden  plant.  So  beautiful  and  easily  grown 
a  clindjer,  and  one  which  has  the  pleasing  character- 
istic of  not  possessing  a  disgusting  odour  so  general  iu 
plants  of  this  genus,  is  almost  certain  to  take  a  fore- 
most place  among  garden  plants  here.  It  is  easily 
grown  too,  wanting  only  warm  greenhouse  treatment, 
plenty  i>f  moisture,  a  light  rich  soil,  and  a  balloon 
trellis  to  grow  upon,  or  it  may  be  traineel  .along  wires 
in  small  houses.  The  shell-like  form  and  rich 
markings  of  the  flowers  are  exceptionally  choice. 
ISIelastoma,  or  black-mouthed,  wa^  the  name  proposed 
for  it  by  i's  discoverer,  .anel  the  black  velvety  centre 
of  the  flower  is  surrounded  by  a  delicate  reticulation 
of  the  same  colour  on  a  yellowish  greiund.  One  of 
the  Kew  jilant*  is  now  in  bloom,  and  is  app,arently  a 
larger  flowered  form  than  that  possessed  by  Mr.  Bull . 

Clematis  coccinea. — We  have  seen  varieties  of 
thi-s  plant  which  were  so  poor  both  in  colour  and  size 
of  flower,  as  to  injure  the  reputation  of  what  is  in  its 
best  form  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of 
all  hardy  climbers.  One  of  the  very  bi  s*;  varieties 
both  iu  respect  of  colour  and  prowth  is  now  in 
flower  against  a  sunny  wall  at  Kew.  Possibly  the 
favourable  position  in  which  it  is  growing  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  excellence  of  the  flowers — full 
sunshine  all  day,  its  roots  in  a  rich,  well-dr.ained 
border,  and  its  shoots  clinging  to  a  few  Pea  sticks 
(nailed  against  the  wall  this  plant  is  robbed  of  half 
its  charm*)  being  no  doubt  what  this  C'lematis  likes. 
The  leaves  are  perfect,  a  good  healthy  dark  green, 
and  the  flowers  over  1  inch  long  and  coloured  a  rich 
bloi>d-red,  the  yellow  edges  of  the  four  slightly  re- 
curved segments  showing  like  what  we  call  the 
facings  in  a  soldier's  uniform.  A  dozen  strong  roots 
of  this  Clematis  jtlanted  in  a  warm  sunny  border,  and 
the  shoots  allowed  to  twine  about  a  few  stout  Pea 
sticks,  would  form  a  beautiful  specimen  ;  anel  if  one- 
were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  ilozen  or  so  of  so 
fine  a  variety  as  this  one  ,at  Kew,  the  picture  they 
would  represent  when  iu  full  flower  wouhl  be  excep- 
tionally attractive.  We  suspect  that  this  graceful 
and  pretty  climber  has  lost  caste  in  some  good  gar- 
dens through  being  represented  by  inferiiu*  varieties. 

Dipladenia  Harrisi.  —  From  Mr.  Latham, 
curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham,  w  e 
have  received  a  beautiful  flowering  br.anch  of  this 
rare  Dipladenia,  rare,  we  imagine,  because  of  its 
seldom  flowering  under  cultivation,  although  we  have 
met  with  the  plant  growing  along  rafters  or  up 
pillars  in  stoves,  its  large,  bright  green  le.aves  being 
in  themselves  attractis'e.  Mr.  Latham  has,  however, 
succeeded  in  flowering  his  plant,  and  so  strikingly 
handsome  anel  distinct  are  the  flowers  he  sends  us, 
that  if  this  species  could  be  bloomed  as  freely  as  th  e 
other  garden  kinds,  it  would  surely  take  a  prominent 
position  among  stove  climbers.  D.  Harrisi  was  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  flowered  by  them  iu 
.September,  1854.  Purdie,  the  collector,  who  found 
it  in  Trinidad,  says :  "  This  fine  plant  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  one  of  its  congeners,  whether  we  consider  the 
size,  and  beauty,  anel  fragrance  of  its  flowers  of 
metallic  lustre,  or  its  entire  habit."  We  have  better 
Dipladenias  now,  perhap*,  than  Purelie  knew,  but, 
without  making  comparisons,  D.  Harrisi  claims  atten- 
tion as  a  rich  yellow-flowered  species,  the  blooms 
being  like  those  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni  in  size  and 
form,  and,  in  .addition  to  their  yellow  colour,  they  are 
blotched  and  striped  with  ted.     They  are  produced 
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ou  the  ends  of  the  shoots  in  crowded  axillary  racemes, 
the  shoots  being  vigorous,  smooth,  and  twining,  and 
the  foliage  1  foot  or  more  long,  by  about  5  inches 
wide.  It  reijuires  a  stove  temperature,  but  we  should 
be  glad  to  get  details  as  to  treatment  from  Mr. 
Latham.  It  may  be  added  that  although  known 
generally  as  a  Dipladenia,  this  species  belongs  really 
to  the  genus  Odontadenia,  of  which  eighteen  kinds  are 
known,  all  showy  flowered,  and  all  natives  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Thedifference  between 
these  two  genera  resides  in  the  curiously  toothed 
stigmatic  cup  of  the  Odontadenia. 


Ferns. 


FERNS  AND  THEIR  VARIETIES. 
H.iviN-r;  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Ferns- 
British  and  exotic— for  many  years,  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  connection  with  the 
controversy  now  going  on  in  The  Gakden  relating 
to  them.  Before  Moore  published  his  "Nature- 
printed  Ferns,"  folio  and  Svo,  now  about,  thirty 
years  ago,  few  varieties  of  Ferns  were  known  to 
exiit.  Tlie  publication  of  these  works  created  an 
interest  in  them,  and  led  many  to  devote  their 
leisure  to  searching  for  and  cultivating  them.  A 
little  later  Lowe's  well  known  "  British  Ferns  and 
their  Varieties"  appeared,  and  more  recently  still 
the  valuable  series  of  folio  nature-printed  plates, 
with  descriptive  notes,  by  Colonel  Jones,  of 
Clifton,  an  enthusiastic  and  accurate  observer. 
The  names  of  Fern  admirers  published  in  these 
works  show  the  amount  of  interest  taken  in  the 
subject.  \Vithout  these  publications  the  vast 
majority  of  collectors  would  have  remained  un- 
known to  each  other.  The  intercourse  thereby 
created  of  course  tended  much  to  increase  the 
taste  for  these  plants.  For  many  years  past  I 
have  been  collecting  all  the  works  on  Ferns  that 
I  could  hear  of,  but  I  can  find  no  reference  to  any 
similar  work,  or  even  pamphlet,  in  any  foreign 
country  whatever.  If  such  exist  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  them.  Professional  collectors,  too, 
were  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  occasionally 
gi\'en  for  new  sorts.  I  was  informed  that  as  much 
as  £80  was  paid  for  a  single  plant  (the  whole 
stock)  of  a  crested  variety  of  Polystichum  when 
the  rage  for  Ferns  was  at  its  height. 

Were  the  subject  taken  up  in  any  other  country, 
I  do  not  see  why  similar  results  should  not  be 
obtained.  A  Wollaston,  a  .Jones,  a  Lowe,  or  a 
Barnes  would,  I  am  sure,  be  equally  successful  in 
the  discovery  of  varieties  abroad  as  they  have  been 
in  this  country.  The  finding  of  varieties  worth 
cultivating  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  "  G."  seems 
to  imagine.  He  says  "enormous  quantities  can 
be  gathered  wild  any  day  in  a  good  Fern  locality." 
One  of  our  best  Fern"hunters  in  England  told 
me  that  if  he  found  three  good  sorts  in  a  day's 
hunt,  he  considered  himself  fortunate.  No  doubt 
many  varieties  have  been  found  wild  from  first  to 
last,  but  that  is  the  result  of  many  years'  work  by 
a  large  number  of  collectors.  Many  of  the  hardy 
varieties  in  cultis'ation  have  had  a  garden  origin, 
as  "G."  says,  but  varieties  of  tender  Ferns  have 
also  been  garden-bred,  though  nece.ssarily  to  a 
much  more  limited  extent.  The  varieties  of 
Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Capillus-veneris  may  be 
quoted  as  examples  of  tendency  to  .sport. 

Several  years  ago,  when  on  a  visit  to  Pau  and 
Biarritz,  I  found,  under  unfa  vourablecircumstances, 
as  many  varieties  as  I  ever  found  in  the  same 
space  of  time  in  this  country.  From  New  Zealand 
a  living  plant  of  crested  Lomaria  alpina  was  sent 
me  some  time  ago,  and  my  correspondent  there 
speaks  of  other  varieties  of  Ferns  which  he  pos- 
sesses. This  was  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
varieties,  he  previously  having  paid  them  no  atten- 
tion. I  have  also  crested  Woodwardia  from  the 
Azores,  a  curious  form  of  Polypodium  vulgare 
from  British  Columbia,  several  varieties  from 
tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  besides  a  stray  one  occa- 
sionally from  other  quarters.  "G."  draws  his 
inferences  from  herbarium  specimens  only;  Mr. 
Syme,  on  the  other  hand,  from  actual  observa- 
tion in  thjir  native  habitats.     To  "G.'s"  theory 


of  "  climatic  change"  going  on  in  this  country, 
and  thus  accounting  for  abnormalities,  I  attach  no 
importance.  The  Nephrolepis  exaltata  referred 
to  be  Mr.  Syme  is  probably  the  same  as  I  recei\'ed 
a  fragment  of,  some  years  ago,  from  a  private 
garden  in  the  Azores,  as  it  was  said  to  be  origi- 
nally from  Jamaica.  Being  a  lovely  variety,  I 
tried  in  vain  to  get  a  living  plant ;  and  it  would 
be  a  boon  to  cultivators  could  it  be  procured  from 
.Jamaica. 

The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrive  as  to  the 
paucity  of  exotic  varieties  in  our  herbaria  is  simply 
from  the  want  of  interest  takenin  them  abroad ; 
Mr.  Syme's  experience  goes  to  prove  this.  Per- 
haps other  collectors  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
and  an  eye  to  varieties  will  give  us  the  result  of 
their  observations.  P.  Neill  Eraser. 

J/h rrayjield,  Edinhunjh. 


TASSELLED  AND  CRESTED  FERNS. 

In  reply  to  "  G."  (p.  140),  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
never  doubted  the  existence  under  cultivation  in 
Britain  of  many  more  abnormal  forms  of  British 
than  of  foreign  Ferns.  I  merely  doubted,  and 
still  doubt,  the  correctness  of  the  statement  that 
British  Ferns  in  habitat  are  more  pi'one  to  vary 
than  exotic  species.  I  have  already  named  and 
partly  described  several  abnormal  forms,  of  a  well 
established  character,  of  exotic  species  which 
"G."  has  not  yet  seen.  By  thus  particularly 
naming  these,  and  by  general  references  to 
numerous  other  forms  of  a  less  fixed  and,  con- 
sequently, of  a  less  interesting  character  which  I 
had  seen  abroad,  I  had  hoped  to  show,  first,  that 
at  least  so  many  existed  outside  of  Britain  and 
altogether  unknown  to  "G.,"  and,  secondly,  to 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  specimens  of  such  and  similar  abnor- 
mities from  the  State  and  other  large  herbaria  in 
Britain  accessible  to  "G."  I  have  to  mention  in 
this  connection  one  or  two  other  Fern  abnormities 
of  decided  character  which  it  was  my  fortune  to 
discover  in  a  small  tropical  area,  but  before  doing 
so  I  must  ask  "G."to  consider  that  the  forms 
specially  and  generally  referred  to  in  my  last 
paper,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  light,  so  to  speak,  by  one 
collector.  It  cannot  for  a  second  be  credited  that 
I  am  the  only  Fern  gatherer  among  thousands  in 
the  wide  tropical  world  who  has  discovered 
abnormities  of  the  kind  referred  to.  I  would 
suggest  that  "G."  should  enquire  of  such  col- 
lectors as  Nock,  of  Ceylon,  and  Jenman,  of 
Demerara,  who  have  made  excellent  use  of  their 
eyes,  if  they  in  their  extensive  Fern  hunting 
in  the  Tropics  have  not  come  across  many  Fern 
abnormities.  Their  herbaria  may  not  contain  any, 
and  if  so,  I  prefer  to  believe  that  it  is  because, 
like  me,  they  have  not  considered  such  to  be  of 
much  botanical  interest.  In  this  we  may  be 
greatly  to  blame,  and  to  make  amends,  personally, 
i  am  prepared  to  introduce  and  furnish  "G." 
v\ilh  h\ing  plants  of  all  the  varieties  I  have 
named,  and  others  not  yet  mentioned,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  agrees  to  meet  the  cost.  "G."  says 
"  Mr.  Syme  states  that  many  Indian  Ferns  vary 
as  much  as  our  common  Hart's-tongue,''  but  that 
is  not  strictly  correct;  I  never  made  such  a  state- 
ment. The  only  crested,  simple-fronded  exotic 
Ferns  known  to  "G."are  Microsorium  ii-ioides, 
Asplenium  palmatum,  and  Niphobolus  Lingua. 
I  should  have  mentioned  in  my  last  paper  that  I 
discovered  in  Jamaica  a  large  growth  of  Acrosti- 
chum  latifolium,  every  frond  of  which  was  broadly 
crested.  I  detached  about  a  dozen  pieces,  which  I 
afterwards  established  in  pots,  and,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly,  one  or  two  were  subsequently 
despatched  to  Kew,  where  they  may  now  be. 
Some  were  distributed  among  cultivators  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  balance  I  left  in  the  botanic 
garden  there.  I  also  found  on  a  tree  in  tlie 
mountains  there  several  plants  of  A.  squamosum, 
with  the  majority  of  their  fronds  shortly  forked. 
Forked  fronds  of  other  species  of  Aci'ostichum 
and  of  Ta'nitis  and  Antrophyum,  also  of  several 
of  the  simple  -  leaved  species  of  Polypodium, 
were    frequently   met   with.       To    me   this   fork- 


ing of  simple-leaved  Ferns  seemed  in  a  sense 
much  more  natural  than  the  sporting  in  the  same 
way  on  the  part  of  highly  decompound  species. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  some  of  the  species  of 
Stag's-horn  and  Filmy  Ferns  represent  as  regards 
their  fronds  initial  development  from  the  simple 
to  the  compound,  and  may  be  compared  morpho- 
logically with  the  less  normal  crested  and  simply 
forked  variations  above  referred  to,  as  well  as 
with  similar  familiar  forms  of  our  Hart's-tongue. 

I  am  asked  to  supply  a  list  of  the  forked,  tas- 
selled,  and  crested  forms  of  exotic  Ferns  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  This,  I  regret  to  say,  I 
am  not  at  present  prepared  to  do,  my  more  im- 
mediate purpose  and  desire  being  to  furnish  a  list 
of  such  forms  as  are  altogether  unknown  to  "  G." 
This  list  comprises  one  more  form  which  I  had 
overlooked.  It  was  a  most  regularly-tasselled 
plant  of  either  Nephrolepis  acuta  or  N.  exaltata. 
Taking  this  list  for  what  it  represents,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  suggest  that  were  the  hundreds  of  en- 
thusiastic Fern  collectors  in  the  tropical  field  to 
supply  "G."  with  lists  of  the  Fern  abnormities 
which  they  have  seen,  the  sum  total  would  perhaps 
greatly  change  and  widen  his  views. 

A  not  less  interesting  list  would  be  one  enume- 
rating all  the  forked,  tasselled,  and  crested  forms 
of  British  species  known  to  have  been  found  in 
habitat  only,  in  contradistinction  to  those  raised 
under  cultivation.  Possessed  of  such  a  list,  others 
besides  "G."  might  be  prompted  to  speculate, 
and  even  generalise,  on  the  causes  which  lead  up 
to  abnormal  variation  in  Ferns,  as  well  as  on  the 
disproportionate  amount  of  such  variation,  if,  as 
has  been  stated  by  "G.,"  it  exists  in  the  case  of 
British  as  against  exotic  species.         Geo.  Syme. 


VIEW  IN  THE  PALM  HOUSE  AT 
LEHENHOF. 

This  is  a  view  of  Mr.  Otto  Forster's  very  inte- 
resting garden  at  Lehenliof,  alluded  to  in  M.  Max 
Leiclitlin's  note  in  The  Garden  (p.  116).  We 
have  not  seen  the  place  ourselves,  but  from  the 
views  sent  by  Mr.  Forster  we  cannot  help  being 
interesteil  in  it,  and  in  the  natural  and  artistic 
disposition  of  its  contents. 


Bracken,  or  Brake  Fern. —Abundant  as  is 
this  Fern  on  heath  and  nmor,  yet  its  beauty  is  so 
great  and  its  habit  of  growth  so  distinct,  that  it 
may  often  find  a  genial  welcome  in  the  garden. 
Now  and  then  a  house  is  built  on  a  breezy  hill, 
and  if  the  Brake  is  allowed  to  live  on  here  and 
there,  among  the  Gorse  and  Heather,  the  result 
gained  is  often  better  than  that  obtained  by  the 
"choke-muddle''  planting  of  the  kind  but  too 
usual  around  a  new  house.  Besides,  while  it  is 
easy  to  leave  a  good  breadth  or  two  of  Bracken 
where  it  exists  naturally,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
introduce  it  where  it  does  not  already  exist,  or  to 
replace  it  where  it  has  once  become  destroyed. 
The  best  plan  of  introducing  Brake  Fern  to  the 
garden  is  to  dig  up  whole  sods  of  loam  or  peat 
wherever  this  Fern  grows,  and  to  bury  them  and 
the  rhizomes  they  contain  like  a  floor  wherever 
you  want  the  Fern  to  grow.  Any  other  plan  of 
transplanting  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
failure.  Travellers  are  often  surprised  to  meet 
w^th  this  native  Fern  abroad  nearly  everywhere, 
for  it  is  distributed  widely  in  both  hemispheres. 
It  forms  a  favourite  cover  for  the  tiger  in  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  for  the  bear  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  for  the  pheasants  of 
Noitheni  India  and  China,  just  as  it  does  for  the 
dappled  tleer  in  our  own  paiks  at  home.  I  saw 
it  luxuriant  on  the  tops  of  mountains  in  Johore, 
while  lower  down,  some  species  of  Gleichenia, 
closely  resembling  it  in  habit,  .seemed  to  supply 
its  place.  A  peat-bed  of  Brake  Fern,  Heaths, 
and  Lilies  intervening  is  a  pretty  sight  just 
now.— F.  AV.  B. 
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Indoor  Garden. 


rather  dry  for  a  short  period.     Pelargoniums  of    which  glass  affords  their  delicate  flowers,  and  if 
"  '    "  .       -    -   .  I  ^g  would  have  fine  ones  in  quantity,  no%v  is  the 

time  to  promote  a  healthy  growth  of  the  foliage, 
for  on  the  maturation  of  that  depends  the  quantity 
of  flowers  which  we  will  get.  J.  Gkoom. 

Gosport. 


the  zonal  kinds  rank  amongst  the  brightest  of 
winter  flowers  ;  our  stock  for  the  season  is 
now  in  (i-inch  pots  in  an  open  sunny  position  ; 
all  Ijlooms  are  kept  pinched  oft'  them  until  Sep- 
tember, when  they  are  set  on  shelves  near 
the  glass.  Under  this  treatment  any  free-flower- 
ins;  kind  of  the   ^"esuvius    type    does  well.     Ro- 


RAISING  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  SEEDS. 


PLANTS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 
Those  desirous  of  having  a  good  supply  of  flowers 
during  the   dark   days  of  winter   must   now   en- 
deavour to  have  their  stock  of  plants  for  that  pur- 
pose in  as  forward  a  condition  as  possible,  as  upon 

makino'  the  most  of  the  hours  of  sunshine  depends  man  Hyacinths  are  being  potted  or  put  thickly 
the  amount  of  success  that  will  atteni  their  in  boxes  for  supplying  cut  flowers.  Any  rich  When  I  first  began  raismg  seedling  Begonias,  I 
eft'orts  when  artificial  heat  has  to  be  resorted  to.  light  soil  suits  them.  We  cover  the  pots  or  used  to  sow  the  seed  early  in  spring  and  bring  on 
There  is  no  lack  of  plants  that  either  flower  boxes  with  ashes  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  the  young  plants  in  heat,  but  as  I  required  a  good 
naturally  during  winter,  or  that  may  be  induced  they  are  transferred  to  heat  as  wanted.  Primulas,  number  for  bedding  purposes,  I  found  that  they 
to  do  so  by  careful  management.  Amongst  the  both  single  and  double,  are  now  in  frames  set  on  occupied  a  good  deal  of  room  at  a  time  when  space 
most  reliable  we  have  vet  t°ried  may  be  mentioned  a  coal-ash  bed ;  they  will  be  transferred  to  stages  under  glass  was  valuable,  and  that  induced  me  to 
the  foUoninir  viz  ■  Abutilons— these  are  most  in  the  greenhouse  next  month.  The  old  double  alter  my  plans.  I  now  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  it 
floriferous  in^character •  in  fact,  they  will  flower   white  is  still   one  of    the   best    for    button-hole    is  ripe,  a  plan  which  I  find  ans%vers  best.     I  save 


my  own  seeds  and  watch 
for  the  firstripeningpods, 
80  as  to  secure  them  be- 
fore the  pods  burst,  and 
scatter    the    seeds.      On 
plants    brought     on     in 
a    warm    greenhouse    in 
spring  the  seed  is  gene- 
rally ripe  early  in  August, 
and,   if  sown  at  once,   I 
find  it  to  vegetate  much 
sooner  than  when  kept  to 
the  following  spring.     I 
fill  a  rather  large  pan  with 
fine  sandy  soil  and  well 
water  it  before  sowing  ; 
I  then  sow  the  seed  and 
cover  it  with  silver  sand. 
A  square  of  glass  is  put 
over    the   pan,   which   is 
then    taken   to   a    warm 
house,  where  it  is  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine.   In 
about  ten  days  the  seed- 
lings   appear,     and     the 
glass  is  then  removed,  and 
the  pan  brought  out  so 
astogivethemraorelight. 
Watering    to    keep    the 
soil   moist  is,   of  course, 
done    with    great    care, 
which  is  all  the  attention 
they  require.     About  the 
middle   of    October  the 
pan  is  taken  to  the  stove, 
in   which   there   is   more 
warmth.       By  this   time 
the  plants  will  be  grow- 
ing nicely,  and  the  addi- 
tional warmth  keeps  them 
growing  until  about  the 
end    of    the  year,  when 
the  leaves  begin    to  get 
yellow,  and  the  plants  go 
to  rest.      Water  is   then 
withheld,   and    the   pans 
placed    out   of    the   way 
of   drip  on   the  floor   of 
a  cool  house,  where  they 
remain    all    winter.      It 
is      useless      attempting 
to  hurry  the  little  bulbs 
bouquets,  and  the  single  varieties  are  most  useful    into  growth  in  spring ;  they  will  rest  their  own 
for  indoor  df-coration.     Careful  watering  is  neces-    time,  even  if  subjected  to  a  high  temperature.     I 
sary,  and  the  blooms  should  not  be  picked  off  until    therefore  allow  them  to  remain  undisturbed  until 
next  month.     Our  Tea  Roses  are  now  being  re-    early  in   May  in  a  cold  frame.     A  bed  of  soil  is 
potted  and  set  in  a  sunny  position  out  of  doors,    made  up  to  receive  them.     As  the  roots  must  be 
They  soon  start  into  growth,  and   when   placed    well  nourished  the  soil  should  be  fairly  rich,  and 
under  glass  produce  grand  buds  for  several  weeks,    they  do  not  object  to  a  little  well-rotted  manure 
Of  whites,  Niphetos  is  one  of  the  best.     Violets  '  placed  3  inches  under  the  surface,  but  fresh  ma- 
now  claim  a   good   deal   of   attention.     The  late    nure  is  fatal  to  these  Begonias :   altogether  there 
rains  have  started  them  freely  into  growth,  and    should  not  be  less  than  4  inches  of  soil  and  manure, 
the  single  kinds  in  beds   now  cover  the  ground  ,  I  turn  out  the  pan  of  soil  into  a  closely-meshed 
house  is  the  best  place  for"  them.     Eupatoriums    with  fine  large  foliage.    Double-flowered  kinds  for    sieve  ;    then,  by  means  of   rubbing,  the  earth  is 
are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  flower  most  pro-    frame  or  pot  culture  require  the   runners  to   be  '  separated  from  the  bulbs,  which  are  left  free  and 
fusely  in   a  heat  of  50".     We  have  some  planted    cut  off  frequently   and  the  soil  surface-stirred  to  I  clean  in  the  sieve.    The  bulbs  are  then  sorted  into 
out  and  others  in  O-inch  and  7-inch  pots,  and  by    keep  down  weeds.    Red  spider  is  the  worst  enemy    two  sizes,  the  largest  generally  being  about  the  size 
introducing  a  few  into  heat  from  a  cold  house  at    Violets  have,  but  a  free  use  of  the  watering-pot !  of  a  Hazel  nut.     These  are  planted  (3  mches  apart 
intervals   of   a  fortnight,   we  get  a  succession  of    will  keep  it  in  check.     Miscellaneous  subjects  for  ,  each  way,  and  the  small  ones 4  inches.    The  crown 
their  white  feathery  bloom  from  October  to  March,    winter  include  Helleborus  niger  and  similar  plants  !  of  the  bulb  is  kept  about  half  an  inch  under  the 
when  they  are  cut  down  close  and  kept  cool  and  j  that,   although  hardy,  are  grateful  for  the  shelter  \  suiface;  no  water  is  given  them  until  they  begin 


without  intermission  the 

year   round  ;     but   those 

for  winter  we   divest   of 

all  blooms  about  thisdate, 

give  a  shift   into  a  size 

larger  pot,  or  some  top- 
dressing,   and   then  they 

start  away  with  renewed 

vigour.     We  find  none  to 

equal   Boule    de    Neige, 

but  in   order   to   give  a 

little  variety  in  the  way 

of  colour,  wegrowThomp- 

soni    and    a    few    other 

mixed     coloured      ones. 

Bouvardiasare  indispens- 
able ;  we  grow  cuttings  of 

them  on  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  after  the  bloom 

is  cut  oft'  they  are  dried 

off  like  Fuchsias,  and  in 

spring  are  introduced  in- 
to  gentle    heat,    and    as 

soon  as  fairly  started  the 

old   soil   is  shaken  away 

from    them.       They   are 

then    rejiotted    and     re- 
placed   in  warmth   until 

well   rooted,   when   they 

are    transferred    to  cold 

frames   and   finally  fully 

exposed.        These    make 

finer  bushes  than   plants 

grown  on  from  cuttinus 
in  one  year.  They  do 
well  in  a  temperature  of 
about  ;)•■)',  which  is  a  safe 
medium  for  the  majority 
of  winterflowering  plants. 
Arum  Lilies  for  winter 
or  spring  are  planted  out 
now  in  a  partially  shaded 
position  ;  next  month 
they  are  lifted  and  the 
most  forward  amongst 
them  are  placed  in  heat 
to  get  the  flower-spathes 
expanded  by  Christmas. 
Tree  Carnations  are 
amongst  the  best  winter 
flowers  for  button-hole 
bouquets    that     can     be 

grown.  Spring-struck  plants  are  now  in  5-inch 
pots,  standing  on  a  coal-ash  bed  fully  exposed  to 
sunshine.  Thus  treated  they  produce  a  long  suc- 
cession of  flowers.  A  good  sound  loam  and  a  little 
leaf-soil  and  sharp  sand  suit  them  as  far  as  soil  is 
concerned.  Chrysanthemums  are  every  year  be- 
coming more  popular  ;  for  the  mid-winter  supply 
the  latest  flowering  sorts  should  be  grown,  such  as 
Ethel,  Meg  Merrilies,  &c.  They  must  be  kept 
out  of  doors  as  long  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
and,    when   placed   under   glass,    a   cool   orchard 
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to  show  their  young   leaves;    the   lights  are  of 
course   put   on   the  frame,  and  attention   to  air- 
giving  is  also  a  part  of  the  details  of  management. 
Careful  watering  is  a  very  important  matter,  for 
if  the  soil  is  kept  too  moist  the  roots  will  make 
but  slow  progress.     As  the  young  growth  gains 
strength  more  air  must  be  admitted,  and  in  bright 
weather  a  little  shading  is  desirable  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  being  quickly  dried  up.     In  a  gene- 
ral way  the  lights  may  be  removed  altogether 
from   the   strongest   plants   about  the  middle  of 
July,   and  from  the  others  a  fortnight  later,   as 
I  hey  gain  strength  faster  by  being  fully  exposed 
tn   the  air   than   they  do  when  drawn  up  under 
glass.     There  are   two   advantages   belonging   to 
planting  them  in  a  bed  of  soil.     The  first  is  less 
trouble  as  regards  management,  and  the  other  is 
that  much  larger  bulbs  are  obtained  than  when 
confined  to  pots.     The  plants  soon  commence  to 
*  lower  after   they  start  into  growth,  and  as  the 
blooms  expand,  we  mark  such  as  we  think  suitable 
for  any  particular  purpose.     For  bedding  I  prefer 
those  with  short  sturdy  growth  that  have  red  or 
crimson  flowers,   and  I  select  those  as  mucli  as 
possible  that  have  erect  flowers;  those,  however, 
with  drooping  blooms  are  not  to  be  despised,  for 
they  flower  with  greater  freedom  than  the  others. 
If  the  lights  are  left  off  during  autumn,  the  plants 
will  go  to  rest  in  their  own  way;  but  not  until  all 
the  stems  have  died  down  should  the  bulbs  be 
taken  up.     We  keep  our  bulbs  for  bedding  in  a 
cool   shed   where   frost    cannot    reach    them.     A 
heated  structure  is  fatal  to  them,     ^yith  regard 
to   treatment  in  spring  for  bedding,  I  could  not 
wish  for  better  results  than  have  been  obtained  by 
nlanting  the  bulbs  in  a  bed  of  good  soil  in  a  cold 
frame  early  in  April,  and  transferring  them  to  the 
beds  at  the  end  of  May.     At  first  we  give  them 
no  water  in   the  frame,  and  no   air  is   admitted 
until  the  leaves  appear,  when  both  air  and  mois- 
ture are  given,  the  amount  of  air  being  increased 
as  the  season  advances.     During  the  last  fortnight 
the  lights  are  drawn  off  during  the  day  altogether. 
At  night  they  are  covered  with  mats  to  protect 
the  young  growth   from   frost.     At   bedding-out 
time  we  lift  them   with   a  fork,  place  them  on  a 
hand-barrow,  and  carry  tliem  to  the  bed  in  which 
they  are  to  be  planted.     Begonias  thus  treated 
feel  their  removal  but  little,  and  are  generally  in 
full  flower  before  Pelargoniums  put   out   at   the 
same  time,  and  when  in  blossom  they  stand  wind 
and   rain   better  than   the   majority  of    summer 
bedders.  J.  c.  C. 


Centaureas  from  seed. — When  Centaureas  are 
about  to  be  stored  for  the  winter,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
select  such  as  are  most  straggling  for  seeding  pur- 
poses ;  when  employed  in  this  way  they  should  be 
divested  of  all  rough  base  leaves,  and  also  of  all 
lateral  shoots,  retaining  only  the  principal  growths 
and  such  as  are  likely  to  bloom  next  year.  To  bloom 
Centaureas,  however,  and  to  induce  them  to  ripen 
seeds  are  two  very  different  things  ;  therefore,  to 
aceoni]iHsh  the  latter  object,  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  cause  them  to  bloom  early.  In  spring, 
plant  them  out  as  soon  as  they  can  be  safely  trusted 
out  of  doors,  and  carefully  prevent  the  growth  of 
fresh  side  shoots.  Thus  treated,  tbey  soon  get  into 
bloom,  and  also  produce  seeds,  which  should  be 
gathered  when  ripe,  kept  dry  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
then  rubbed  out  of  the  heads  and  held  in  readiness 
for  sowing.  If  sown  in  September  in  pots  or  pans 
filled  with  light  sandy  soil,  placed  in  a  moderately 
warm  house  or  pit,  and  covered  over  with  a  pane  of 
glass  or  a  bell  glass,  they  will  soon  vegetate,  and  may 
then  be  pricked  off  into  other  pots  or  pans  of  light 
soil,  aud  be  left  without  the  use  of  special  glass  cover- 
ings. After  being  pricked  off,  they  should  be  kept 
throughout  the  winter  quite  close  to  the  glass  on  a 
shelf  in  an  intermediate  house  or  warm  greenhouse, 
where  by  spring  time  they  will  have  formed  fine 
plants,  which  should  be  potted  off  separately  in  3-inch 
pots.  In  this  way,  and  by  placing  them  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  in  an  open  frame  before  planting  them 
out,  excellent  plants  may  be  obtained  for  bedding 
purposes.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
seed  should  b8  sown  in  autumn  ;  it  may  be  sown  any 
time  before  the  end  of  March,  but  spring-sown  plants, 
owing  to  being  forced  so  much  in  heat,  are  not  so 
hanly  as  those  raised  in  autumn.  The  lateral  shoots 
taken  off  Centaureas,  to  be  kept  for  seed,  should 
be  struck  as  cuttings,  selecting  the  hardest  and  most 
slender  ones,  and  discarding  such  as  are  soft  and  suc- 
culent, which  would  be  almost  sure  to  damp  off. — W. 


Rose  Garden. 


Malpighia  coccifera.— This  is  a  stove  plant 
which  bears  at  this  season  of  the  year  a  pro- 
fusion of  singular,  but  pretty  flowers.  They  are 
blush  in  colour  and  emit  a  pleasant  odour.  The 
leaves  are  small,  neat,  and  firm,  and  bear  on 
their  margins  small  bristles,  which  in  some  species 
have  the  poM'er  of  stinging,  as  in  M.  urens,  the 
Barbadoes  Cherry.  It  has  no  objection  to  being 
placed  in  dark  corners  beneath  other  plants;  in 
short,  it  is  one  of  those  plants  which  can  be 
pushed  aside  wlien  it  has  finished  flowering  until 
It  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  more  prominent 
position.  It  thrives  well  in  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  peat  with  some  good  sharp  sand  for  drain- 
age.—W.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES— INDOOR. 


Impatiens  Hawkeri.— Judging  this  new  plant  by  the 
spccniiuii  which  1  saw  the  otlier  .lay  at  South  Kensington, 
I  do  uut  hesitate  to  predict  that  it  will  prove  as  valuable  as 
it  is  beautiful.  It  f;u-  svujiasses  in  brilliancy  that  of  the  now 
well  kL<jwn  1.  Sultani. — C, 

The  blue  Throat-wort  (Trachelium  casnileum).— 
This  w.as  shown  the  other  day  at  Southampton  as  a  pot 
plant  iu  grand  couditiou  by  Mr.  Molyneux.  It  is  web 
deserving  attention  as  an  autumn  flowering  plant.— W.  II.  G 

Didiscus  cseruleus  (Traehymenc  cajrulea)  is  an  annual 
not  wurth  growing  as  a  border  plant,  as  it  always  has  a 
shabby  look  when  planted  out,  but  for  pots  it  is  altogether 
the  other  way.  The  flowers  are  light  Muo,  a  colour  some- 
what rare  amongst  umbelliferous  plants,  and  its  native 
country  is  Australia.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  iu  gentle 
heat  in  February,  aud  as  soon  as  ready  to  handle  the  young 
plants  should  be  pricked  off  into  G-iuch  pots,  about  six  or 
eight  in  a  pot,  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  aud  sand. 
As  soon  as  frost  is  over  place  them  in  a  cool  frame,  where  they 
can  remain  until  wanted.-  W.  H. 


THE  ROSE  SEASON. 
Tins  was  late  this  year,  short,  and,  on  the  whole, 
not  up  to  the  average.  A  roseless  June  must 
absolutely  result  in  a  late  season ;  but  why  Roses 
that  hardly  bloomed  till  the  second  week  in  July 
should  mostly  have  bloomed  out  before  the 
end  of  that  month  is  by  no  means  so  ob\ious. 
And  no  doubt  there  have  been,  there  are,  many 
exceptions  to  this  brevity  of  blooming,  and  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  these  will  rush  into  print 
to  contest  our  statement.  Well,  the  more  such 
protests  the  better,  for  they  prove  that  the  season 
was  longer  in  some  quarters  than  in  others,  and 
that  the  heavy  rains  and  gleaming  sunshine  had 
failed  to  bring  on  and  drive  out  the  Roses  with 
a  rush  everywhere.  And  then  no  one  expects 
the  winners  of  cups  and  of  valuable  prizes  ad 
lihitnm  to  agree  to  our  moderate  estimate  of  the 
Rose  season.  And  yet  not  a  few  victories  were 
the  easier  won  this  sc^^son  owing  to  the  under 
average  character  of  not  a  few  of  the  Roses  grown. 
I  do  not  say  that  none  of  the  champion  prize 
takers  reached  their  usual  standard  of  superlative 
excellence.  A  few,  perhaps  as  many  as  could  be 
numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  did ;  but 
beyond  these — I  hoiie  I  may  write  it  without 
offence — we  plunge  into  mediocrity,  and  this  not  in 
one  or  two  places,  but  in  many  places  and  many 
counties,  from  South  Kensington  downwards.  In 
some  cases  the  high  estate  of  the  Teas  did  a  good 
deal  to  redeem  the  under  average  condition  of  the 
Perpetuals ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  average  Rose 
harvest,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  like  the  coming 
harvest  of  Apples  and  Pears,  was  decidedly  under 
average.  As  to  the  causes  of  this,  I  attribute  it 
mainly  to  the  incessant  worrying  of  long-conti- 
nued cold  and  drought  throughout  the  spring. 
These  little  goes  of  frost  which  abounded  through- 
out the  winter,  and  ran  almost  through  the 
spring,  often  do  far  more  permanent  injury  to 
vegetable  life  and  pi-oducts  than  one  or  several 
old-fashioned  seasonable  frosts  of  far  greater 
severity. 


In    this  case  they  seemed  to  undermine  the 
strength    of    the    Roses    without    inflicting    any 
apparent  injury,  and   hence   the  majority   broke 
weakly   as   well  as   late  ;   and,  contrary   to  very 
general  experience,  as  the  growth  became  more 
rapid,  it  failed  to  pick  up  lost  or  delayed  vigour. 
Associated  with  this  tendency  to  weakness  there 
was  an  almost  entire  absence  of    aphides    and 
insect  pests.     Rejoicing  in  this  immunity,  not  a 
few  of  us  expected  that  this  set-off  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  weak  start  and  continued 
weakness.     But  it  did  not,   though   no  doubt  it 
greatly  helped  the  Roses  to  produce  the  harvest 
of  beauty  and  sweetness   they   have   yielded  us. 
Doubtless  this  almost   complete   immunity  from 
insect  pests  would  have  proved  of  more  benefit  had 
it   not   been   for  abnormally  early  attacks  of  red 
rust.     Absolutely  this  debilitating  and  disastrous 
pest  was  not  much  earlier  than  usual,  but,  rela- 
tively to  the  condition  of  the  Roses,  it  was  much 
earlier,    and  it   was  also  more  virulent.     During 
the  whole  of  my  experience  I  never  heard  so  much 
of  the    Orange   fungus  on  Roses  as  this    season. 
Complaints  of  its  prevalence  and  applications  for 
cures  poured  in  from  all   directions.     Persistent 
hand-picking  of  the  infected  leaves  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  same  by  fire  seem  the  only  possible 
means  of  checking  its  ravages  in  its  active  state 
in   summer,  and  it  must  be  confessed   that  the 
remedy  is    nearly  as    bad    as    the    disease,   for 
defoliated  Roses  are  almost  as  pitiable  spectacles, 
and  as  impotent  for  the  discharge  of  their  vital 
functions,  as  those  reddened  deep  with  this  rust- 
like   fungus.     Fortunately,    the    second   growths 
are  not  seldom  free  from  this  pest,  and  thus  the 
Roses   recoup   their   vital   force   in    the   autumn. 
Mildew  has  been  abnormally  prevalent  as  well  as 
the  red  rust,  and  in  some  places  these  two  coloured 
fungi    have  threatened    between   them   to  make 
an  end  of  the  Roses.     As  a  rule,  Tea  Roses  are 
less  attacked   by  mildew  than  others.     But  this 
season  such  smooth-leaved  and  vigorous  growing 
Teas  as   the   Gloire   de    Dijon  have  suS'ered  as 
much    froth    mildew    as    the    roughest    foliaged 
Perpetual  or  other  Roses.     The  mildew  also  clings 
to  our  Roses  later  than  usual  this  season.     As  a 
rule  it  is  often  drowned  off  them  in  the  autumn, 
but  at  present  it  shows  few  symptoms  of  losing  its 
hold  or  giving  place  to  clean  foliage,  and  unless 
this  welcome  change  takes  place  soon,  I  fear  the 
autumnal  bloom  will  hardly  be  up  to  the  average 
either   in   quantity  or   quality.     But  from   these 
rather  sombre  views  of  the  character  of  the  Rose 
season  and  its  effects   we  gladly  turn  to  note  a 
few  of  the  Roses  of  the  season.     First  and  fore- 
most among  those  alike  in  order  of  time  and  of 
merit  must  be  placed   Lady  Mary   Fitzwilliam. 
This  has  now  taken  rank  as  one  of  our  most  useful 
and  popular  Roses.     Her  Majesty  has  hardly  been 
seen  in  good  form  throughout  the  season.    But  this 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  recent  date 
of  its  distribution  in   this  country  is  t.aken  into 
account,  and  possibly  next  year  it  may  take  the 
popular  rank  that  its  early  reputation  entitles  it 
to.     Princess  of  AVales  has  appeared  in  good  form 
on  several  occasions;  and  Merveille  de  Lyon  has  on 
more   than   one  occasion   taken  a  first  place,  not 
only  as  the  finest"  white  Rose,  but  the  best  Rose 
in  the  show.     This  will  doubtless  prove  welcome 
news   to   not  a  few  who  have  hoped  much  from 
this  Rose  and  have  hitherto  reaped  a  soit  of  semi- 
double    disappointment.       Marie    Van     Houtte, 
Etoile    de    Lyon,   La   Boule    d'Or,  Comtesse  de 
Xadaillac,    Madame    Watteville,    and    Niphetos 
have  also  been  specially  conspicuous  among  Teas ; 
Baroness    Rothschild,    C'harles   Lefebvre,   Alfred 
Colomb,  Etienne  Levet,  Marie  Baumann,  Uhich 
Brunner,  Violette  Bouyer,  Reynolds  Hole,  Mdme. 
Gabriel  Luizet  were  among  the  finest  Perpetuals. 
Like  Merveille  de   Lyon,  Mdme.   Lacharme   ap- 
peared among  the  finest  white  Roses  of  the  season 
this  year;   while  Edith  Gift'ard  and  Jean  Pernet 
also    hold    high    places    of    honour    among    the 
whites.  D.  T.  F. 


White  Rosa  rugosa.— Wherever  the  ordinary 
form  of  this  Rose  grows  well,  the  white  variety 
should  also  find  a  place.     Its   large,   single   satiny 
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■white  blooms  contrast  well  with  those  of  the  tyfie, 
and  both  are  equally  floriferous.  They  bloom  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  siminier  month?,  and  in 
autumn  produce  large  showy  fruits.  The  white  va- 
riety is  still  comparatively  scarce,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  few  specimens  of  it,  purchased  by  a  fiiend,  they  had 
been  budded  on  some  strong-growiug  stock — not  on 
the  typical  form — a  mode  of  increase  certainly  not  to 
be  commended,  as  the  suckers  which  spring  up  are 
a  continual  source  of  trouble ;  while  in  the  case  of  a 
plant  on  its  own  roots,  the  shoots  that  push  up  from 
the  base  tend  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  spe- 
cimen. In  a  general  way,  both  kindi  can  be  easily 
layered,  and  as  roots  are  readily  produced,  this  plan 
offers  tlie  most  convenient  method  of  increasing  them. 
The  common  form  can  also  be  grown  from  seeds,  but 
whether  cr  not  the  white  variety  will  come  true  in 
this  w.ay  I  cannot  say,  for  though  we  have  raised 
some  they  are  not  large  enough  to  Hower.  In  depth 
of  colouring  the  ordinary  form  \aries  considerably, 
some  being  of  a  much  deeper  tint  than  tlia^,  of  otheis ; 
indeed,  there  is  a  variety  called  rubra  that  is  very 
deep  rtd. — M.  P. 

AUTUMN  ROSES. 
Hyhrid  Pekpetf.vls  promise  to  bloom  well  this 
autumn ;  the  hea^^  rainfalls  which  we  have  had 
came  just  in  time  to  start  them  into  a  second 
growth,  which  in  some  cases  is  already  pushing 
forth  flower  buds.  Specially  noticeable  in  this 
respect  are  Ulrich  Brunner,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Bessie  Johnson,  Captain  Christy,  and  Maurice 
Bernardin,  while  such  well  known  Perpetuals  as 
A.  K.  Williams,  Boule  do  Xeige,  Charles  Lefebvro, 
and  La  France  have  not  yet  been  without  flowers 
this  season.  La  France  may  certainly  be  styled 
the  queen  of  Perpetuals,  for  whether  grown  as  a 
standard  or  as  a  dwarf  bush  it  is  a  most  continuous 
bloomer,  and  when  on  its  own  roots  I  think  it  is 
better  than  when  on  any  other  stock.  I  have 
another  old  Rose  on  its  own  roots,  viz. ,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  which  has  often  surprised  me  by 
producing  almost  continuously  during  summer 
abundance  of  flowers.  This  is  a  very  dark-coloured 
Rose  in  the  way  of  Prince  C.imille  de  Rohan,  but 
a  rich  satiny  shade  overlies  the  petals  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  any  other  variety.  Singular  to 
say,  when  budded  on  the  ilanetti  I  could  not  get 
this  Rose  to  make  anything  but  the  very  poorest 
growth.  I  also  find  that  many  other  autumn 
Sewering  Perpetuals  bloom  more  freely  on  their 
own  roots  than  on  any  stock,  and  as  the  present 
is  a  good  time  to  ascertain  which  are  the  most 
continuous  bloomers,  it  is  just  the  time  to  set 
about  striking  them  from  cuttings.  Two  or  three 
handlights  or  cloches  are  all  the  appliances  re- 
quired ;  mi.'c  up  some  sand  with  the  soil  on  a 
border  facing  the  east  or  west,  and  in  this  insert 
the  cuttings,  which  should  be  made  of  the  hardest 
portions  of  this  season's  growth.  Let  them  be 
from  7  inches  to  S  inches  long,  and  bury  half  their 
length  in  the  ground,  in  which  they  should  stand 
4  inches  apart.  Put  them  in  very  firmly,  and  when 
the  space  is  filled  give  a  good  watering  ;  then  put 
on  the  lights  and  leave  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, except  it  be  to  see  that  the  soil  does  not 
get  too  dry.  In  very  severe  weather  an  old  mat 
or  some  other  protection  should  be  put  over  the 
lights,  which  about  the  end  of  May  may  be  taken 
away,  leaving  the  young  plants  exposed  to  all 
weathers.  By  the  autumn  they  will  be  well 
rooted,  and  may  be  planted  wherever  they  are 
wanted.  All  the  cuttings  may  not  grow,  but  a 
fair  proportion  will  do  so. 

Roses  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  having  a  little 
attention  now.  The  points  of  the  shoots  which 
flowered  should  be  removed,  and  the  suckers  rising 
from  such  as  are  budded  on  the  ilanetti  should 
be  searched  for  and  cut  off  below  the  surface.  It 
is  also  a  good  plan  at  this  season  to  loosen  the 
surface  soil  over  the  roots.  This  is  especially 
necessary  in  the  case  of  heavy  soils  that  are  liable 
to  crack.  It  is  best  done  with  a  light  fork,  as  it 
is  only  necessary  to  go  about  2  inches  deep. 
Loosening  the  surface  in  this  way  allows  moisture 
to  get  down  to  the  roots  ;  whereas  when  hard  and 
smooth  an  ordinary  shower  scarcely  penetrates  it. 


Only  in  dry  soils  is  there  much  mildew  on  Roses 
at  the  ))resent  time,  but  wherever  there  is  any, 
remedial  measures  should  be  resorted  to  at  once ; 
the  leaves  should  be  dusted  with  sulphur,  and  the 
roots  should  receive  some  stimulating  liquid  to 
induce  the  formation  of  new  growth.  (!ood  liquid 
from  the  farmyard  is  doubtless  the  best,  tut  house 
sewage  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  if  there  is 
nothing  else,  liquid  guano  is  better  than  nothing 
at  all.  This  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce 
of  guano  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  each  tree  should 
receive  two  gallons  of  it  weekly.  Should  the 
weather  be  dry  during  September,  all  Roses  will 
be  benefited  by  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and  clear  water  should  never  be  used  if 
house  sewage  or  farmyard  liquid  is  to  be  had. 
Briers  budded  a  few  weeks  ago  shoukl  now  receive 
attention ;  any  growth  which  they  may  have  made 
since  the  buds  were  inserted  should  now  be  cut 
back.  The  ties  on  all  the  most  forward  buds  may 
now  be  loosened,  but  not  wholly  removed,  and 
any  Iiuds  that  may  have  started  into  growth 
should  be  supported  with  a  stick.  Young  buds 
are  easily  blown  off  if  not  made  secure  in  this 
way.  J.  C  C. 


WINTER  BUTTON  HOLE  ROSES. 

Thk  ffjllowing  remarks  refer  specially  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Tea-scenti  dRisesduringtheautumn  and  winttr 
months  to  supply  blooms  f-r  button  holes,  for  it  is  not 
so  well  kno%vn  as  it  should  he  that  this  section  of 
Po5es  is  more  suitable  than  any  other  for  furnishing 
flowers  late  in  the  j'eir.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
essential  that  suitable  varieties  be  chosen,  and  these 
may  consist  of  the  following,  viz.,  I)evoniensis>,  creamy 
white  ;  Catherine  Mermet,  rose  ;  Elisa  Sauva^je,  pale 
yellow  ;  Isabella  Sprunt,  white  with  pale  yellow 
centre  :  ^I.adame  Falcot,  apricot  colour  ;  Madame 
Lamb.ard,  bronzy  red  ;  Marie  van  Houtte,  yellonish 
white  ;  Safrano,  fawn  colour  ;  David  Pradel,  rose  ; 
and  Xiphetos,  white.  The  next  point  of  importance 
to  underst.ind  is  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
good  nvuuber  of  Roses  continuously,  rather  large 
plants  are  necepsary,  as  small  ones  only  produce  a 
limited  number  of  blooms,  and  tben  go  out  of  flower. 
The  sized  plants  I  have  in  view  should  occupy  12- 
irich  or  16-inch  pots,  and,  if  well  treated,  will  yield 
a  large  number  of  flowers  at  a  tin-.e  when  Ro-es  are 
scarce.  If  the  varieties  have  to  be  provided,  I  would 
rather  start  with  young  ones  than  old  exhausted 
examples  that  have  been  indifferently  managed.  If 
one  could  begin  at  once  with  plants  in  6-inch  pots 
that  have  several  branches  and  require  more  root- 
room,  one  might  in  a  year  or  two  build  up  thrifty 
specimens.  Such  p'ants  as  those  just  alluded  to 
should  be  shifted  at  once  into  S-inch  pots,  choosing 
for  compost  a  good  fibrous  loam  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  coarse  sand.  If  the  loam  is  inclined  to  be 
heavv,  use  one-third  peat  for  the  purpose  of  keejang 
(he  soil  open.  It  is  important  to  ])rovide  thorough 
drainage,  but  it  should  not  be  so  bulky  as  to  occupy 
nnich  room  in  the  pot.  After  the  plants  are  potted 
let  them  have  the  shelter  of  a  col.l  pit  or  fraine,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine 
for  the  first  ten  days.  After  that  the  lights  may  be 
removed.  The  jilants  may  be  transferred  from  this 
pit  to  a  cool,  airy  house  early  in  September,  and, 
except  to  keep  them  regularly  supplied  with  water, 
they  will  not  require  any  further  attention.  In  all 
probability  most  of  them  will  furnish  a  few  flowers 
during  the  autumn.  If  blooms  open  in  the  cool  house, 
well  and  good  ;  but  the  first  season  they  must  not  be 
sul  jected  to  any  extra  bent  in  order  to  cause  them  to 
open  their  flowers,  for  the  plants  must  rest  during 
winter  preparatory  to  making  strong  growth  in  spring. 
They  mu-t  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  in  Avinter,  and 
be  kept  from  severe  frosts.  In  the  following  spring  a 
light,  airy  position  must  be  found  for  them  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature.  They  must  not  be  pruned, 
unless  it  be  to  shorten  back  to  half  their  length  any 
long,  strong  shoots.  If  pruned  like  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
they  will  be  many  years  before  they  attain  a  good 
size. 

Assuming  that  they  have  been  managed  according 
to  the  directions  just  given,  and  that  a  dozen  plants 
have  been  prepared,  a  third  of  that  number  should 
be  introduced  into  a  house  heated  to  about  8°  higher 


tlian  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  in 
the  middle  of  October  ;  and  if  the  others  are  intro- 
duced in  equal  numbers  into  the  same  structure  at 
intervals  of  a  month,  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers 
m.ay  be  obtained  all  winter.  In  future  years  a  slight 
increase  in  the  temperature  during  I'ecember  and 
January  may  be  required,  but  that  is  a  point  which 
each  grower  must  decitle  according  to  circumstances. 
According  to  my  experience,  the  most  important  pait 
is  the  summer  management  ;  they  must  have  a  good 
rest,  and  they  must  not  be  disturbed  at  the  roots  dur- 
ing the  summer  or  autumn.  If  they  watit  larger  pots 
or  top-dressing,  it  should  be  done  early  in  Jlay,  so 
that  the  roots  may  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  esta- 
blished in  the  new  soil  before  they  are  turneil  out  of 
doors.  As  to  resting,  they  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
house  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  best  place 
fiir  them  during  sum;rer  is  a  warm,  sunny  border 
facing  the  south.  They  must  stand  on  a  hard  bottom, 
for  both  the  roots  and  the  branches  require  the  fullest 
exposure.  Any  flower-buds  they  may  have  on  them 
must  be  picked  off,  and  only  just  enough  water 
should  be  given  to  keep  tlie  roots  right.  If  the 
latter  are  kept  quiet,  the  C'.dtivator  may  hope  to 
see  the  young  growth  hardened  up  to  the  colour 
of  mahogany  in  the  autumn,  and  then  he  may  rest 
satisfied  th.at  it  is  in  a  proper  condition  for  flowering 
in  winter.  As  autumn  approaches  they  will  start  into 
growth  again  at  their  own  time,  .and,  if  desired,  all  of 
them  will  be  bristling  with  flower- buds  early  in 
October;  but  such  plants  as  are  to  be  reserved  to 
flower  late  should  have  all  the  most  prominent  buds 
removed,  and  be  left  out  of  doors  until  the  middle  of 
November,  l.e ,  if  there  is  no  frost  to  injure  them. 
The  others  should  be  taken  under  cover  earlier. 
With  regard  to  soil  and  potting,  I  have  already 
described  the  kind  of  compost  most  suitable  for  Tea 
Ro5es  in  pots ;  but,  as  to  repotting,  I  can  only  say 
the  cultivator  must  to  some  extent  use  his  own  judg- 
ment. As  the  object  is  to  get  large  plants,  they  will 
want  more  root  room  for  the  first  three  years  than 
they  will  after  that  time.  As  soon  as  they  have 
filled  the  S-inch  pots  with  roots,  they  m.ay  be  shifted 
into  10-inch  ones;  but  as  soon  as  they  get  into  12-inch 
ones,  or  others  of  larger  sizes,  the  roots  will  not  re- 
quire anything  done  to  them  except  a  rich  surface- 
dressing,  say  once  in  two  years.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  give  them  a  change  of  soil,  th.at 
should  be  done  in  May.  About  two-thirds  of  the  old 
nnterial  should  be  removed  from  the  roots,  .and  the 
new  compost  must  be  firmly  rammed  round  the  okl 
b.all.  They  will  not  require  top-dressing  the  same 
year  in  which  they  have  been  repotted — only  in  subse- 
quent years,  when  nothing  has  been  done  to  them. 
In  order  to  give  them  a  substantial  top-dressing, 
2  inches  of  the  old  soil  should  be  taken  off  the  ball, 
and  its  place  supplied  with  a  mixture  of  half  loam 
anel  half  well-rotted  hotbed  manure,  well  rammed 
down  on  the  old  soil.  With  resfect  lo  pruning,  they 
will  not  want  much  of  that  until  they  get  as  large 
a?  they  .are  required  to  be;  then  they  may  have 
the  old  flowering  branches  cut  back  a  little  every 
year;  but,  a?  I  have  said,  until  they  get  large  plants, 
only  the  long  and  strong  shoots  should  be  shortened 
buck;  and  as  regards  training,  they  will  want  an 
occa'-ional  stake  for  support,  but  the  less  contortions 
to  which  blanches  are  subjected  the  better. 

C.  J. 


Netley  Fort,  Hamble. — Here  nny  be  found 
some  giant  Arbutuses,  whirh  thrive  atlmirably  by  tl.e 
sea  ;  these  and  other  notable  specimens  growing  here 
have  been  carefully  preserved  and  encDuraged  to  dis- 
play their  proportions  to  the  greatest  ad\ai.tage.  On 
the  lawn  in  the  vicinity  of  ihe  mansion  are  g.ay  carj  et 
and  other  beds,  but  the  object  aimed  at  throughout 
the  grounds  generally  is  to  produce  a  rich  and  v,aried 
wild  garden,  only  as  much  labour  being  bestow'ed 
upon  it  as  will  show  everythirg  in  as  natural  a  state 
as  po.-sible.  Lilies  will  soon  be  a  prominent  feature 
here,  and  also  Olearia  Haasti,  which  seems  to  be  a 
good  seaside  plant.  Handsome  specimens  of  Cedrus 
atlantica  may  he  found  here.  Pesides  the  pleasure 
grounds  there  is  a  walled-in  kitchen  garden,  the 
central  borders  of  which  are  devoted  to  gooel  her- 
baceous plants,  Roses,  &c.,  the  produce  of  which  is 
used  in  the  form  of  cut  bloom. — W.  H.  G. 
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STAKING  BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Much  unnecessary  trouble  is  often  gone  to  in 
this  direction  ;  at  any  rate,  such  is  my  impres- 
sion, and  experience  confirms  it.  I  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  half  of  the  Beans  and  Peas 
grown  in  gardens  would  do  equally  well  without 
staking,  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  large 
proportion  would  succeed  without  that  attention. 
I  am  not  now  speaking  of  what  are  recognised  as 
dwarf  varieties,  but  of  such  as  grow  to  an  average 
height  when  staked.  A  good  deal  depends  on 
whether  the  season  is  wet  or  dry,  and  especially 
the  situation  and  character  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  crop  is  grown.  Here  both  soil  and  sub- 
soil are  comparatively  porous  ;  therefore  they  do 
not  long  retain  moisture  and  the  situation  is  high. 
The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  shortly,  that  for 
the  earlier  Peas,  which  may  be  expected  to  grow, 
say,  a  yard  in  height,  it  is  decidedly  best  to  use 
stakes,  but  that  for  the  later  crops,  except  such 
as  grow  to  a  great  height,  their  use  is  unneces- 
sary. In  early  spring,  when  the  soil  is  cold  and 
moist,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  young 
plants  will  grow  to  greater  perfection  when 
supported  and,  to  some  extent,  sheltered  by 
stakes,  but  as  the  season  advances  they  do  equally 
well  without  any  attempt  at  staking.  A  day  or 
two  since  I  had  occasion  to  be  amongst  some  Peas 
which  were  grown  without  stakes,  and  they  were 
certainly  more  fruitful  than  others  growing  in  a 
similar  situation,  but  held  up  to  bleach  by  sun 
and  wind.  With  a  succulent  vegetable  like  a  Pea 
I  take  it  this  bleaching  and  drying  process  is  just 
the  thing  to  avoid,  and  it  can  be  avoided  by 
allowing  the  crop  to  mature  under  the  protection 
of  its  foliage  and  in  proximity  to  the  soil.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  runner  Beans.  Each  year 
I  stake  a  portion  and  leave  a  portion  to  grow  on 
without  stakes,  and  with  no  attention  except 
occasionally  pinching  back  the  runners.  Last 
season  I  was  especially  successful  in  this  treat- 
ment, and  although  it  is  too  early  this  year  to 
speak  positively,  present  comparison  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  Beans  without  stakes. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  except  for 
the  earliest  planting  of  Peas,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  plant  as  many  of  either  vegetable  as  was  likely 
to  be  required,  and  grow  them  on  without  the  aid 
of  stakes.  There  is  a  greater  secret  in  their  pro- 
duction than  stakes.  These  we  can  successfully 
dispense  v/ith,  but  manure  to  enrich  the  soil  we 
cannot.  When  stakes  are  used.  Hazel  is  probably 
the  best  wood  for  the  purpose— at  any  rate  it  is 
the  most  popular.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to 
be  confined  to  this.  The  wood  from  hedges  of 
several  years'  growth  will  often  make  good  stak- 
ing wood.  I  do  not  mean  White  or  Black  Thorn, 
or  spiny  woods  of  that  class,  as  they  would  be 
very  objectionable  to  handle,  but  such  as  Wych 
Elm,  Maple,  and  other  thornless  woods  which 
are  frequently  found  in  hedges.  The  wood  should, 
of  course,  always  be  cut  when  the  leaves  are  ofT, 
as  to  use  stakes  with  the  dead  foliage  upon  them 
U  both  awkward  and  untidy.  This  can  be  over- 
come by  cutting  oft'  the  small  branches  upon 
which  the  leaves  grow,  but  it  is  never  satis- 
factory. 13. 

Late  crops  of  Scarlet  Runners.  —We  find  it 
a  good  plan  to  sow  a  late  crop  of  Scarlet  Runners 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  if  nearer  the 
middle  than  the  beginning  of  the  month,  so  much 
the  better.  This  crop  we  find  comes  in  admirably 
when  that  sown  early  is  on  the  wane  ;  and  this 
late  sowing  also  produces  larger  and  more  tender 
Beans  than  the  produce  of  plants  which  have 
become  exhausted  through  long  bearing.  In  our 
case  the  early  crop  gets  so  much  injured  in  autumn 
by  rough  winds,  owing  to  the  heaviness  of  the 
growth  on  the  top  of  the  stakes,  that  it  is  fre- 
quently useless  ;  but  that  sown  later,  owing  to  its 
not  being  so  top-heavy,  escapes  serious  injury. 
If  I  had  to  deal  with  a  poor  soil,  and  not  over- 
burdened with  manure,  I  should  always  prepare 
trenches   for    Scarlet  Runners  the  same   as   for 


Celery  ;  and  what  manure  I  could  spare  I  would 
put  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  By  adopting 
this  plan,  the  plants  would  get  the  whole  benefit 
of  the  manure,  and  in  dry  weather,  if  water  is 
poured  into  the  trench,  but  little  of  it  would  run 
to  waste.  No  kitchen  garden  crop  pays  better 
for  watering  than  Scarlet  Runners.  Those  who 
plant  runners  in  ordinary  drills  should,  after  they 
have  watered  them,  put  a  thick  layer  of  half-rotten 
manure  over  the  roots  on  each  side  of  the  row. 
This  can  be  drawn  aside  when  more  water  is 
given. — J.  C.  C. 


SOWING  SPRING  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Where  there  is  no  glass.  Cauliflower  seeds  should 
be  sown  between  the  20th  and  the  30th  of  August. 
A  date  intermediate  between  the  two  just  named 
suits  us  here  very  well,  but  seasons  vary,  and  of 
local  conditions  and  circumstances  note  should 
also  be  taken.  When  sown  too  early,  if  the  winter 
should  turn  out  mild,  many  of  the  plants  will 
button  prematurely  and  be  useless.  I  should, 
therefore,  recommend  waiting  a  day  or  two  rather 
than  sow  too  early.  Sow  thinly  in  drills,  and 
transplant  to  the  south  side  of  a  thick  hedge  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
safely.  A  stout  Thorn  or  Yew  hedge  is  better 
than  a  wall  as  regards  protection,  as  it  shelters 
without  forcing  the  plants  in  any  way.  Plants 
growing  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  may,  in  cold, 
bright  weather  in  winter  be  injured  by  the  re- 
fraction of  the  sun's  warmth  from  th;*  wall,  but 
the  temperature  at  the  foot  of  a  hedge  would  be 
steady  and  as  genial  as  the  case  required, 
especially  when  sheltered  by  a  few  Fern  fronds 
or  evergreen  branches.  The  alternate  thawing 
and  freezing  of  young  plants  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall  often  has  an  injurious  effect. 

Those  who  have  a  glazed  frame  or  two  to  spare 
may  delay  sowing  till  the  middle  of  September, 
and  there  will  then  be  little  danger  of  their  bolt- 
inw.  The  plants,  too,  when  large  enough  to 
handle  may  be  transplanted  into  other  frames  to 
pass  the  winter,  and  be  planted  on  a  south  border 
in  ilarch.  The  warmth  of  the  south  border  when 
steady  and  progressive  in  early  spring  is  of  real 
help  in  forwarding  early  crops. 

Where  artificial  heat  can  be  had  regular  and 
moderate  from  Christmas  onwai'ds,  there  is  no 
particular  occasion  to  sow  Cauliflower  seeds  before 
the  new  year.  I  have  sown  them  in  frames  in  a 
night  temperature  of  from  .50"  to  GO',  pricked  them 
of!'  when  large  enough  to  handle  singly  into 
small  pots,  grown  them  on  shelves  near  the  glass, 
and  planted  them  out  in  March  and  April,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  season  and  the  means 
of  shelter  available,  and  have  cut  Cauliflowers  from 
the  forced  plants  before  those  sown  in  August  in 
the  old  way  were  ready.  The  trouble,  too,  is  but 
little  when  there  is  space  under  glass.  The  space 
occupied  by  500  or  lOUO  little  pots  is  not  much. 

E.  Hobday. 


Tomato  "Wonder  of  Italy.— In  The  Gaeden 
(p.  51)  is  published  the  result  of  the  Tomato  trials 
made  at  the  Ohio  Experimental  Station,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  compiler  states  that  "the  Tomato 
Wonder  of  Italy"  (introduced  by  our  firm)  "is 
small  and  worthless."  As  far  as  mere  size  is  con- 
cerned, we  agree  with  him,  the  fruit  being  pear- 
shaped  and  from  2  inches  to  2i  inches  long.  We, 
however,  disagree  entirely  with  him  as  to  its  being 
worthless.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  only  not 
worthless,  but  highly  valuable.  Were  it  not  valu- 
able, hundreds  of  acres  in  the  environs  of  Naples, 
for  which  a  high  rent  is  paid,  would  not  be  an- 
nually cropped  with  it.  In  fact.  Wonder  of 
Italy  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  Tomatoes, 
an  average  crop  of  it  being  about  85  tons  per 
acre  ['!]  It  must  therefore,  v.e  think,  be  admitted 
that  a  variety  producing  such  crops  cannot  be 
quite  worthless.  Either  it  has  not  been  tried 
fairly  or  the  variety  has  not  been  true  to  name. 
Its  fruit  is  all  one  mass  of  flesh  with  but  few  seeds, 
a  circumstance  which  makes  it  valuable  for  con- 
serves.    This  Tomato  is  very  early,  and  does  not 


suffer  from  those  diseases  to  which  other  varieties 
are  subject.  It  is  also  dwarf.  It  is  true  that, 
owing  to  its  belonging  to  the  small-fruited  class,  it 
is  not  so  good  as  some  others  for  table  use,  but  for 
conserves  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  excellent. — Dam- 
MANN  &  Co.,  Napte>i. 


VEGETABLES  AND  THE  SEASON. 

In  March  and  April  vegetables  were  very  back- 
ward and  most  unpromising,  but  they  progressed 
wonderfully  in  June  and  July,  and  of  late  I  have 
seen  more  really  good  vegetables  exhibited  than 
I  ever  remember  having  seen  before  at  this 
season.  Carrots,  Turnips,  Potatoes,  and  roots 
generally  are  unusually  fine,  and  Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages,  and  other  greens  are  luxuriant  and 
abundant.  Onions  were  very  late  in  beginning  to 
bulb,  but  they  have  done  wonders  since  they 
began,  and  .spring-sown  bulbs  12  inches  in  cir- 
cumference are  now  plentiful.  As  to  autumn- 
sown  Onions,  I  never  saw  them  finer.  A  dozen 
bulbs  .shown  from  here,  to  which  a  first  prize  was 
awarded  at  Cardiff  last  week,  weighed  10  lbs., 
and  they  were  solid  and  well  formed.  There  were 
many  complaints  in  the  early  summer  months 
respecting  the  deficiency  of  vegetables,  but  there 
is  no  lack  of  them  now,  and  they  promise  to  be 
unusually  plentiful  throughout  the  autumn. 

I  cannot  remember  the  time  when,  in  the 
middle  of  August,  there  were  no  instances  of 
Potato  disease,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  seen  a 
diseased  Potato.  Crops  of  this  esculent  are  very 
good  indeed,  the  tubers  being  abundant,  large  in 
size,  and  fine  in  quality.  Wet  weather  might 
bring  disease  amongst  the  late  crops,  but  early 
ones  are  now  out  of  danger,  and  the  sooner  they 
are  dug  up  and  harvested  now  the  better.  When 
matured  they  are  not  apt  to  become  diseased  if 
left  in  the  ground,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  better  under  protection  ;  we  are  therefore 
pushing  on  with  the  storing  of  our  crops  as  fast  as 
the  weather  will  allow  us. 

Runner  Beans  are  always  preferred  to  the  dwarf 
varieties,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained  the 
demand  for  such  sorts  as  Canadian  Wonder  ceases. 
But  runners  are  now  producing  pods  in  such 
quantities,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  them 
as  fast  as  they  become  ready,  especially  where  no 
marketing  is  done,  and  if  the  old  pods  are  allowed 
to  remain  on  them  after  they  become  too  old  for 
use,  they  will  soon  cause  the  young  ones  to  cease 
forming.  Nothing  brings  Beans  to  a  standstill 
quicker  than  this,  and  therefore  whenever  a  long 
succession  of  tender  young  pods  is  desired  from 
one  row  or  a  small  space,  the  pods  should  all  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  they  become  fit  for  use.  It 
would  be  better  to  gather  and  throw  them  away 
than  allow  them  to  remain  and  terminate  the  pod- 
bearing  properties  of  the  plants.  We  often  hear 
of  Kidney  iJeans  being  very  prolific  for  a  time 
and  then  suddenly  becoming  unfruitful  ;  the 
cause  of  this  may  easily  bo  found  in  the  clusters 
of  overgrown  fruit  seen  on  the  plants.  A  short 
time  ago  a  row  of  our  Sweet  Peas  ceased  flowering 
when  the  plants  were  covered  with  seed-pods. 
These  were  all  gathered  and  the  plants  are  again 
in  full  Hower,  and  this  is  what  happens  in  the  case 
of  all  Beans  and  Peas  which  are  allowed  to  carry 
quantities  of  matured  pods.  Where  late  rows  of 
Kidney  Beans  are  grown  these  will  keep  up  a 
supply  during  September  and  October ;  but  whero 
the  August-bearing  plants  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce tender  young  pods  during  the  months  named, 
do  not  on  any  account  allow  old  pods  to  remain  on 
them. 

Yellow  Turnips  are  greater  favourites  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south,  but  they  have  much  to 
recommend  them  everywhere ;  they  are  very 
hardy,  they  succeed  well  sown  late,  and  bulb 
freely  in  October  and  November.  They  bear 
severe  weather  better  than  any  of  the  white 
ones,  and  they  are  always  tender  and  well 
flavoured.  Their  colour  is  the  only  point  that 
is  supposed  to  be  against  them,  and  that  is 
nothing.  We  have  known  some  cooks  to  refuse 
all  Turnips   but  white-fleshed   ones  ;   other.",    on 
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the  contrary,  were  always  pleased  to  have  yellow 
ones,  especially  in  winter,  and  I  would  advise 
all  who  desire  to  have  a  good  supply  of  Turnips 
from  October  until  April  to  at  once  sow  a  large 
quarter  of  the  Orange  Jelly  variety.  There  is 
now  plenty  of  vacant  ground  from  which  Pota- 
toes and  other  crops  have  been  recently  removed, 
and  a  portion  of  such  ground  may  very  profit- 
ably be  devoted  to  yellow  Turnips. 
Mai'iam,  Port  Talbot.  .J.  Mrm. 


The  Celery  fly. — There  seems  to  be  no  cure 
for  this  troublesome  pest  beyond  the  somewhat 
drastic  one  of  stamping  it  out  by  destroying  the 
crop,  or,  at  least,  seriously  injuring  it  by  picking 
ofi'and  burning  the  leaves  containing  the  maggot. 
I  think,  however,  that  its  appearance  may  be 
prevented  if  taken  in  time  and  the  plants  are 
dre.ssed  with  something  to  make  them  distasteful 
to  it,  but  to  be  effectual  it  should  be  applied 
before  the  eggs  are  laid.  Syringing  the  rows 
with  soapsuds  and  dusting  the  plants  afterwards 
with  soot  will  generally  keep  the  6y  at  a  distance, 
especially  if  repeated  once  or  twice  during  the 
time  when  it  is  depositing  its  eggs.  Then  a  solu 
tion  of  Gishurst  compound  may  be  used  instead 
of  soapsuds,  and  tobacco  powder  instead  of  soot 
as  alternative  treatment.  In  neither  case  is  the 
expense  or  trouble  very  great,  and  all  the 
ingredients  have  some  manurial  value.  The  eggs 
are  laid  by  puncturing  the  leaves,  which,  as  the 
grubs  grow,  appear  to  be  blistered,  and  when  the 
grubs  have  attained  full  size  they  descend  to  the 
earth,  where  they  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state 
till  the  following  spring.  They  then  are  trans- 
formed into  the  perfect  insect.  Being  encased 
within  the  folds  of  the  leaf,  there  seems  to  be  no 
means  of  getting  at  them  with  either  washes  or 
powders,  but  if  the  plants  are  made  distasteful  in 
the  way  suggested,  the  eggs  will  not  be  deposited. 

— E.    IIOBDAY. 

Dwarf  French  Beans. — One  of  the  finest  and 
most  prolific  of  dwarf  Beans  is  the  Long-podded 
Negro.  So  much  has  been  said  from  time  to  time 
in  favour  of  Canadian  Wonder,  and  it  has  become 
so  popular  for  show  purposes,  that  it  has  largely 
ousted  other  kinds  ;  still  if  cultivators  will  get  a 
true  stock  of  the  Long-podded  Negro  and  grow 
it,  they  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  henceforth  to  grow 
C'anadian  Wonder.  The  grov.'th  of  Negro  is  robust, 
and  the  pods  are  long,  straight,  and  handsome, 
and  produced  in  great  profusion.  In  dwarf  Beans 
we  want  something  more  than  show  pods;  we 
want  flavour,  tenderness,  and,  not  least,  prolifi- 
cacy, and  these  will  be  found  in  the  Long-podded 
Negro.  I  notice  that  in  one  seed  list  this  kind  is 
termed  "  Monster,  Long-podded."  The  first  appel- 
lation is  both  superfluous  and  misleading,  as 
there  is  nothing  of  the  monster  whatever  about 
even  the  finest  dwarf  French  Beans,  and  such 
terms  are  misapplied.  We  have  quite  a  score  of 
kinds  of  dwarf  Beans  under  name,  but  after  all  the 
dift'erences  among  them  are  but  slight.  Three  or 
four  kinds  will  suffice  for  any  garden.  Some  one 
kind  gets  more  favoured  for  forcing  than  others, 
but  so  much  depends  upon  the  facility  with  ■«hich 
the  blooms  set  in  heat,  that  ofttimes  success  or 
failure  is  more  due  to  treatment  than  to  sorts. 
One  good  all-round  kind  very  often  answers  well 
in  all  cases. — A.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 

Wilsons  Royal  Ashtop  Potato.— I  hare  for  si-x 
weeks  past  been  lifting  what  may  be  justly  termed  the 
prmce  of  all  Ashtuir  Potatoes,  and  this  day  Ifelt  curious  to 
kaow  the  turu-out  per  acre.  1  tind,  by  careful  measurement, 
it  amounts  to  9  tons,  5  cwt.  3  lbs.  I  am  growing  a  few  true 
old  A'htop,  which  is  said  to  he  better  in  qnalitj*.  It  need 
be,  as  the  turn-out  is  rioiculously  small  compared  with  that 
of  the  one  under  notice.  I  have  sent  yoii  a  few  as  a  sample. — 
R.  GlLuCRT,  Burfrlihii. 

*^'*  The  Potatoes  sent  by  Mr.  Gilbert  were  a  very  good  .and 
even  sample,  and  the  flavour — the  only  thing,  we  think,  of 
much  importance — was  excellent — an  old-fashioned  kind  of 
flavour,  it  anybody  will  understand  what  we  mean  by  that. 
-Ed, 


VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

The  Vegetable  Marrow  classes  at  exhibitions  show 
that  no  one  kind  is  favoured  more  than  another, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  other  vegetables.  At  a  re- 
cent sho«-  at  which  I  was  engaged  as  judge  I  found 
twenty-two  pairs  of  Marrows  in  one  class,  and  of 
these  no  t«o  seemed  to  be  exactly  of  the  same 
kind.  Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  exhibitions  of 
garden  produce  from  the  best  private  gardens, 
long,  short,  round,  or  Custard  Marrows  are  in- 
variably presented,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
only  white  kinds  are  shown,  \\hilst  cottagers  have 
just  as  much  regard  for  green  or  mottled  kinds  as 
for  white  ones.  Very  probably,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  it  will  be  found  that  white  kinds  get 
the  preference,  but  that  is  purely  a  matter  of 
fancy,  as  when  cooked  it  would  be  ditficult  to 
discover  in  what  respect  green-skinned  kinds 
difl'ered  from  white  ones.  Some  kinds  are  more 
prolific  than  others  ;  in  one  respect  that  may  be 
so  :  the  smaller  fruited  kinds  produce  more  than 
large  fruited  ones,  but  in  the  end  the  balance  of 
actual  bulk  is  about  the  same.  Of  course,  if  the 
fruits  of  the  longer  or  larger  kinds  be  cut  whilst 
small,  the  relief  given  to  the  plants  favours  more 
abundant  fertility,  but  the  best  test  of  any  plant's 
productive  powers  is  found  in  leaving  all  its  pro- 
duce to  mature  fully,  and  then  weighing  the 
whole  at  the  end  of  the  season.  In  the  market 
gardens  the  long  white  is  preferred,  and  if  some- 
what ribbed  all  the  better.  Still,  a  nice  green 
specimen  or  two  is  not  objected  to,  as  these  pro- 
duce variety  and  give  some  acceptable  colour  to  the 
greengrocer's  window.  Cut  whilst  the  skins  are 
tender.  Marrows  soon  become  battered  and  dis- 
figured. There  are  few  directions  in  which  reform 
is  more  needful  in  connection  with  market  garden 
produce  than  our  method  of  packing  and  getting 
it  fresh  and  uninjured  to  the  consumer.  Some 
little  divergence  of  opinion  exists  amongst  good 
vegetable  judges  as  to  the  proper  size  or  age  for 
prize  Marrows.  They  may  be  too  big  in  some 
cases,  but  if  the  skin  is  quite  tender  and  the  fruits 
even  and  handsome,  it  seems  unfair  that  small 
fruits  should  be  put  before  larger  ones.  It  is  a 
common  rule  to  allow  something  for  size  in  the 
case  of  cottagers'  products,  for  these  show  by 
their  exhibits  that  they  think  quantity  to  be  of 
considerable  merit.  When,  however,  such  kinds 
as  Moore's  Cream  or  the  round  Pen-y-byd  are  pre- 
sented, of  course  size  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
here  it  is  really  one  of  quality  and  flavour.  Mar- 
rows have  become  very  popular;  they  are  widely 
grown,  and  they  prove  valuable  aids  to  the  gar- 
dener during  the  summer  months.  A.  D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Late  Peap. — Rows  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  sown  on 
May  the  ■20th  are  now  (August  the  14th)  7  feet 
high  ;  the  pods  at  the  bottom  are  fit  to  gather,  and 
higher  up  are  younger  pods  and  blossoms  in- 
numerable. This  Pea,  in  my  opinion,  has  no 
superior  during  this  month  and  September.  British 
Queen  sown  on  .June  the  4th  is  now  in  blossom, 
and  will  carry  us  on  as  long  as  the  weather 
is  warm  enough  to  cause  the  pods  to  fill.  Duke 
of  Albany  sown  on  June  the  4th  is  well  loaded 
with  beautiful  green  pods,  the  earliest  of  which 
are  now  fit  to  gather.  This  is  a  very  hand- 
some podded  variety,  and  the  pods  are  very  deep 
green  in  colour.  Huntingdonian,  the  best  of  the 
Champion  of  England  section,  sown  in  the  middle 
of  April,  is  producing  a  very  profuse  second  blossom 
that  will  result  in  a  very  usefiU  crop,  though  the 
pods  will  be  smaller  than  those  of  the  first  crop. 
The  late  rains  have  been  beneficial  to  Peas  and 
Cauliflowers,  but  Potatoes  and  the  grain  crop 
want  sunshine. — E.  Hobday. 


liOasa  lateritia- — During  summer  this  thrives  well  in 
the  open.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered  in 
tte  autumn,  and  kept  in  an  intermediate  hoir£e  throughout 
the  winter,  when  some  of  the  young  plants  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  larger  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration.  Those  to  be 
kept  under  glass  should  have  some  slight  feujiport  given 
tbein.  They  require  to  be  cautiously  bandied,  as  tlie  bristles, 
which  are  copious,  secrete  an  acrid  fluid,  .and  inflict  a  pecu- 
liar sensation  when  touched  with  bare  hands.  Loasa  hlspida 
bears  yellow  flowers  and  has  a  more  erect  habit.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  about  U  feet.— W.  H. 


SLOW   r.  FAST-GROWING  CONIFERS. 

It  is  stated  in  The  Garden  (p.  122)  that  the  chief 
demerit  in  Thujopsis  dolabrata  is  its  slow  growth. 
This  statement  is  news  to  me,  as  I  have  always 
looked  upon  this  superb  Conifer  as  a  gem  of  the 
first  water,  alike  useful  in  the  pinetum,  the  flower 
garden,  as  a  screen  or  hedge  tree,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  as  a  lawn  specimen  in  the  villa  garden. 
Moreover,  it  is  as  hardy  as  a  common  Oak,  bears 
pruning  to  any  extent,  and  is  by  no  means  fasti- 
dious as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  not  waterlogged. 
The  situation,  however,  which  suits  it  best,  at 
least  with  me,  is  on  the  side  or  near  the  foot  of  a 
slope  where  moisture  is  always  present,  and  the 
soil,  a  strong  calcareous  loam,  is  not  easily  affected 
by  drought.  In  a  situation  of  this  description, 
although  the  tree  grows  slowly  at  first,  it  makes 
good  progress  when  fairly  established,  as  the 
following  particulars  will  show.  My  first  tree 
was  planted  out  in  stiff'  loam  resting  on  limestone 
in  1SU7.  It  has  not  been  disturbed  or  protected, 
has  withstood  'ii'  of  frost,  and  now  measures  IS  feet 
in  height  and  9  feet  in  diameter  close  to  the  turf. 
The  tree,  as  is  its  habit,  for  the  first  few  years 
threw  out  side  leaders,  but  these  were  regularly 
shortened  whenever  they  appeared,  and  it  is  now 
a  dense  cone  as  handsome  as  the  finest  Lycopod 
ever  grown. 

If  "G."  requires  fast-growing  Conifers,  the 
great  American  continent,  independently  of  Japan, 
leaves  him  no  lack  of  choice,  as  he  has  the  Pines 
and  Piceas,  the  Abies  and  Wellingtonias  to  select 
from,  and,  be  his  garden  large  or  small,  I  shall  be 
taken  by  surprise  if  he  asserts  that  he  has  not 
found  more  than  one  suitable  spot  for  Thujopsis 
dolabrata.  If  the  landscape  planter  takes  in 
acres  or  scores  of  acres,  his  arboreal  picture  will 
be  incomplete  without  this,  and  most  likely  the 
variegated  form,  an  equally  good  grower,  worked 
in  with  Bamboos  and  Japanese  Maples.  If  the 
flower  gardener  wishes  to  break  away  from  the 
everlasting  flats  of  bedding  plants,  let  him  intro- 
duce good  sized  trees  of  Thujopsis,  2  feet,  3  feet, 
or  4  feet  apart,  and  fill  in  with  flowering  plants. 
If  perchance  he  has  a  sloping  bank  or  a  group  of 
lockwork,  what  so  graceful  and  refreshing  as  the 
dwarf  compact  Thujopsis  dolabrata  hete  virens? 
If  the  villa  gardener  wishes  to  get  away  from  his 
cockneyism,  let  him  eschew  the  Californian  giants, 
and  spare  his  friends'  nerves  by  planting  com- 
paratively slow-growing  Conifers  of  which  I  will 
name  a  dozen. 

The  hatchet-leaved  Thujopsis  is  one.  Thuja  ele- 
gantissima  is  another.  The  Plum-fruited  Yew 
(Prumnopitys  elegans)  comes  next,  and  although  a 
native  of  Chili,  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  contrasts  well 
with  the  greenish  bronze  of  the  first  and  the  rich 
gold  of  the  second.  Cryptomeria  elegans,  bright 
green  in  summer  and  rich  plum  colour  in  winter, 
must  not  be  omitted,  and  Abies  orientalis  may  be 
its  companion,  but  not  too  near  the  house,  as 
either  of  these  will  attain  20  feet  in  good  loam 
in  as  many  years.  Then  to  tone  down  the  colour, 
the  soft,  lovely  grey  Abies  Hookeriana  or  Pat- 
toniana,  A.  Tsuga  and  A.  T.  nanamay  be  introduced 
with  telling  effect.  These  Abies  make  delightful 
lawn  specimens,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  col- 
lection or  selection,  be  the  garden  large  or  small, 
but,  judging  from  the  fact  that  they  are  seldom 
met  with,  we  may  assume  that  they  are  not 
known,  otherwise  Wellingtonias  within  20  yards 
of  the  hall  door  would  not  be  so  frequently  seen  as 
they  are  swamping  the  villa  grounds.  If  the  planter 
wishes  to  shut  out  a  neighbour,  the  kitchen  garden, 
or  buildings,  and  true  Pines  are  to  be  repre- 
sented, P.  Cembra  may  be  introduced  with  telling 
effect,  and  by  way  of  adding  the  finishing  touches 
of  graceful  form  and  bright  colour  to  the  fore- 
ground, the  Retinosporas  are  indispen.'^able.  These 
may  be  had  in  green  and  grey,  in  gold  and  silver, 
but,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  quite  at  home 
on  all  soils.  With  me  they  did  not  succeed  on 
our  cold  calcareous  loam,  but  by  excavating  and 
forming  stations  with  lighter  soil  from  the  igneous 
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rock  formation   to  which   a    little   ordinary  peat 
was  added,  they  have  settled   down    into   satis- 
factory growth  in  the  most  exposed  situations. 
Eautnor  Catllc,  Ledlmry.  W.  Coleman. 


VARIETIES  OF  HEATHER. 

Most  of  our  hardy  Heaths  are  represented  by  several 
well-marked  varieties,  but  the  most  prolific  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  common  Ling  or  Heather  (Erica  vulgaris), 
some  of  the  foims  of  which  differ  widely  from  each 
other  and  from  the  type.  A  selection  of  the  most 
prominent  among  the  several  varieties  would  include 
the  following  :  dumosa  rubra,  a  low,  dense,  but 
upright-habited  kind,  with  slender  spikes  of  deep 
coloured  lilossoms ;  alba  minor,  in  habit  like  the 
preceding,  but  with  pure  white  blossoms.  In  rigida 
alba  the  flowers  are  also  white,  but  the  plant  is  more 
spreading  and  the  spikes  of  bloom  larger.  In 
pubescens  alba  the  foliage  is  covered  with  a  hoary 
pubescence,  which  stamps  it  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
kind.  Another  white-flowered  variety  is  Searlei,  a 
fine  bold  form  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its 
being  a  late  flowerer.  A  good  deep  coloured  variety 
is  coccinea,  and  the  pretty  little  slender-habited 
tenuis  is  yet  another  well  worthy  of  mention.  One 
of  tlie  boldest  growing  of  all  is  Alporti,  with  deep 
purple  blossoms.  This  kind  is  the  latest  of  all  to 
bloom,  and  forms  a  good  companion  to  Searlei.  The 
double  blossoms  of  flore-plena  are  not  so  sliowy  as 
some  of  the  others  at  a  little  distance,  but  nearer 
they  can  be  seen  ti.i  be  decidedly  double.  Varieties 
possessing  peculiarities  of  foliage  or  habit  rather  tlian 
the  flowers  would  include  pygm;ea,  which  forms  a 
dense  cushion-like  mass  of  a  very  deep  green  colour. 
So  widely  does  this  differ  from  the  ordinary  kind, 
that  it  resembles  a  cushion  of  Moss  rather  tlian  a 
form  of  Heather.  In  aurea  the  foliage  is  of  a  golden 
tint,  but  I  have  met  with  a  couple  of  very  distinct 
varieties  under  this  name,  one  being  a  bright  yellow, 
and  the  other  much  deeper  in  colour ;  in  fact,  a  sort 
of  bronzy  orange.  Tins  is  a  dwarf  kind,  .and  if 
planted  alternately  with  tlie  deep  green  pygma-a 
forms  a  good  edging  to  beds  of  the  larger  kinds. 
The  variety  variegata  is  readily  distiogiiished  by  the 
normal  foliage  bemg  interspersed  with  leaves  almost, 
if  not  (juite,  white.  Unless  required  in  large  quan- 
tities the  prop.agation  of  most  of  these  Heaths  is  a 
simple  affair,  for  the  jilants  can  generally  be  dividel 
without  trouble,  and  where  such  is  not  tlie  case,  from 
their  close  proximity  to  the  ground  a  branch  or  two 
can  be  readily  layered.  T. 


Holly  berries. — Like  "  G.  S.  S.,"  I  have  seen 
old  Holly  berries  on  the  trees  in  July.  I  only,  how- 
ever, remember  seeing  them  once,  and  that  was  tln-ee 
years  ago  on  a  specimen  in  the  grounds  here.  This 
tree  had  nearly  all  the  old  berries  on  it  and  a  crop 
of  young  ones  at  the  same  time — a  circumstance,  I 
believe,  to  be  very  unusual.  Has  anyone  noticed 
that  the  trees  which  bear  heavy  crops  of  fruit  for  a 
few  years  either  get  much  weakened  or  die  out- 
right? This  is  the  case  with  trees  on  this  place. — 
J.  C.  C. 

The  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arborescens). — 
For  hot  and  sandy  soils  I  know  no  flowering  shrub 
that  will  surpass  this,  as  even  during  dry  seasons 
it  will  flower  throughout  the  entire  summer. 
Though  the  individual  blooms  are  not  so  showy  as 
those  of  many  other  Pea-flowered  shrubs,  they  are 
very  welcome  at  the  time  they  make  their  appear- 
ance, besides  which  the  curious  bladder-lrke  pods 
add  another  feature  to  the  plant.  As  seedlings 
are  raised  plentifully  in  this  country,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  variety  to  be  found  amongst  them,  some 
having  green  pods  even  when  ripe,  while  the 
majority  are  of  a  reddish  hue.  There  are  several 
varieties  to  be  found  in  different  lists,  but  the 
most  widely  removed  from  C'.  arborescens  is  that 
known  as  cruenta,  whose  orange-red  flowers  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  yellow  ones  of  arborescens. 
The  pods  of  cruenta,  too,  are  much  deeper,  being 
of  a  bright,  sometimes  eheriy-red,  tint,  and  are 
then  most  conspicuous  during  sunshine.  The 
foliage  of  cruenta  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that 
of  arborescens,  and  of  rather  a  glaucous  hue. 
These  kinds  are  quite  suihcient  for  tlie  planter,  as 


representing  tlie  two  extreme  forms,  for  the  dif- 
ferent intermediate  tints  which  may  be  picked  out 
from  a  bed  of  seedlings  give  too  much  of  a  same- 
ness. These  Bladder  Sennas  are  old  inhabitants 
of  gardens,  C.  arborescens  having  been  mentioned 
by  Parkinson,  wdiile  C.  cruenta  was  introduced 
during  the  early  part  of  the  last  centui-y. — H.  P. 


BIRCH  AS  A  SCREEN  TREE. 

We  get  a  very  various  collection  of  trees  recom- 
mended for  screen  planting,  but  I  do  not  see 
enough  said  about  the  Birch.  There  are  plenty 
who  go  in  for  Evergreens  and  also  for  such  free- 
growing  trees  as  the  Poplar.  There  are  many 
qualifications  possessed  by  the  Birch  which  none 
of  these  have.  In  situations  where  screens  or  wind 
breaks  are  wanted,  it  is  clear  that  a  very  im- 
portant consideration  is  to  have  a  tree  which  is 
not  liable  to  be  torn  about  by  the  winds.  Another 
thing  is  to  have  one  which  by  its  habit  will  afl'ord 
protection  down  to  the  ground  level.  The  com- 
monest classes  of  trees  which  grow  on  a  single 
stem  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  as  there  are  very 
few  which  are  feathered  to  the  ground.  The 
Birch,  springing  up,  as  it  does,  more  in  bush  form 
with  several  stems  from  a  stool,  will  very  soon  fill 
up  space  admirably,  as  if  planted  in  belts  some 
three  rows  deep  and  arranged  in  a  zig-zag  manner, 
the  openings  between  the  stools  in  the  front  row 
will  be  filled  by  the  base  of  the  tree  in  the  second. 
This,  of  course,  would  apply  to  a  great  extent  to 
all  trees  which  have  a  bushy  habit,  but  especially 
so  to  the  Birch.  Perhaps  the  greatest  recom- 
mendation of  the  Birch  is  the  beauty  of  its  stems 
after  a  few  years'  growth.  When,  as  I  have  said, 
the  trees  are  arranged  in  belts  two  or  three  deep, 
the  effect  of  the  silver  bark,  as  the  stems  incline 
at  all  angles,  and  the  ramification  of  the  smaller 
branches  is  hardly  to  be  equalled.  This  applies  to 
the  winter  aspect,  but  it  is  increased  tenfold  by 
the  foliage  during  the  summer.  Another  point 
about  the  Birch  is  that  it  does  not  grow  to  a  very 
great  height,  and  the  stems  do  not  reach  a  very  large 
size.  In  certain  classes  of  screen-planting  it  may  be 
quite  in  character  to  employ  trees  which  grow 
to  towering  heights  and  large  sizes,  but  this  is 
only  for  comparatively  distant  effects.  For  plant- 
ing in  proximity  to  residences  such  trees  would  be 
highly  objectionable,  as  the  portion  of  the  tree 
which  should  really  form  the  screen  is  away  up  in 
the  air  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  there  is  the 
very  appreciable  danger  of  the  whole  thing  being 
blown  across  the  house  with  the  chance  of  destroy- 
ing property  and  perhaps  life.  With  a  tree  like 
the  Birch  neither  of  these  disadvantages  exist,  as 
the  winil break  is  where  it  is  wanted,  /.(. ,  near  the 
ground,  and  the  sizes  of  the  trees  are  so  small 
relatively,  that  very  little  risk  is  incurred  even  if 
they  are  planted  near  enough  to  buildings  to  fall 
upon  them  if  blown  over.  In  fact,  I  look  upon 
the  Birch  as  a  nm/tvm  in  jmrro  to  planters  who 
have  limited  spaces  to  deal  with  and  soils  very 
diverse.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Birch,  like 
the  Alder,  will  grow  faster  and  to  a  larger  size 
upon  moderately  moist  sites,  but  it  does  not  refuse 
to  make  progress  in  places  the  very  reverse.  In 
these  remarks  the  term  screen  has  been  principally 
adopted  in  the  sense  of  windbreak,  and  the  value 
of  Birch  in  this  respect  considered,  but  what  is  true 
of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  true  of  it  as  a  screen 
to  shut  out  blotches  in  the  landscape  or  to  render 
lawns  or  premises  more  pirivate.  It  is,  perhaps, 
already  used  more  in  this  direction  than  in  the  other, 
but  it  is  equally  suitable  for  both.  The  circum- 
stance of  its  being  devoid  of  leaves  during  the 
winter  is  from  any  point  of  view  of  little  im 
portance,  and  from  some  points  it  is  a  factor  in 
its  favour.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  however 
grateful  the  green  may  be  in  the  dull  months, 
there  is  a  certain  monotony  in  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  foliage,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Birch  there 
is,  as  the  seasons  roll  on,  a  never-ceasing  succes 
sion  of  eft'ect.  D. 


Olearia  Saasti. — This  beimtifuf  liardy  slirub  is  now 
in  t^ri;at  liLMuty  in  the  gardens  nf  Mr  liuclian,  Wiitun  House, 
Sniithuaiittcu.  ft  i3  .a  closc-gruwiug  conipiict  bu.sii  witfi 
.small  glaucous  gtoy  ieavcs  .ind  pin-c  white  ffower.s,  produced 


ill  profusion.  It  blooms  when  only  a  few  inches  high, 
lasts  a  long  time  in  flower,  and  continues  to  increase  in 
beauty  witli  size  and  age.  How  is  it  tliat  this  plant  is  so 
seidoni  seen?  Tlie  genus  is  alfied  to  Eurybia,  a  native,  I 
befieve,  of  New  Zealand. — W.  H.  G. 


SURFACE-DRESSING  RHODODENDRONS. 

Our  latest  additions  to  our  collection  of  Rhododen- 
drons have  been  The  Queen,  James  Mason,  Helen 
Waterer,  and  a  few  others — all  certainly  improve- 
ments on  older  kinds.  Previous  to  The  ticeen,  Alarm 
and  Minnie  were  our  best  Rhododendrons,  both  of 
which  The  Queen  surpasses.  This  variety  m.iy  not, 
perhaps,  flower  so  freely  as  the  older  forts,  but  the 
flowers  have  better  substance,  are  better  in  form,  and 
the  truss  is  bold  and  massive.  James  Mason  is  a 
striking  flower,  on  account  of  its  having  a  light 
centre  and  a  bright  scarlet  edging.  The  h.abit  of 
the  plant,  too,  is  good,  and  the  blossoms  freely  pro- 
duced.  Helen  Waterer  is  a  fascinating  variety,  the 
flowers  of  which  have  a  white  ground  colour  margined 
with  Ijright  crimson.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  Rhododendrons;  but  for  making 
bold  masses,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  shall  get  any 
better  than  the  kinds  which  we  already  possess.  In 
.John  Waterer  we  have  a  variety  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  gk^wing  masses  of  crimson  imagin- 
able ;  in  Joseph  Wbitworth  we  have  a  grand  purple- 
shaded  flower  ;  and  in  conces-iun  roseiim  the  most 
beautiful  of  rose  colours.  Brayanum  and  DUndy- 
iinum  are  two  well-known  crimsons  that  have  held 
their  own  amongst  many  rivals.  Maculatum  pur- 
pureum  is  a  light  pur|ile ;  Mrs.  .John  Penn,  salmon- 
pink  ;  Mrs.  Thomas  Brassey,  white,  shaded  purple  ; 
Baron  Schroder,  plum  colour  ;  Countess  of  Headfort, 
lilac  ;  and  Crown  Prince,  rose  with  a  yellow  blotch. 
Without  asserting  that  the  sorts  just  named  are  the 
very  best,  I  can  say  with  truth  that  they  are  a  Srlec- 
tion  that  will  disappoint  no  one.  We  have  a  few 
plants  of  the  oldest  of  the  arboreum  section,  with 
which  I  have  had  to  deal  tenderly  long  ago.  The 
.soil  (which  was  made  for  them)  has  been  exhausted 
during  the  last  twenty  years;  they  have  been  surface- 
dressed  twice,  and  now  they  require  that  help  again. 
Such  surface  dressings  give  them  a  new  lease  of  life 
for  at  least  a  few  years ;  the  improvement  in  their 
condition  the  first  year  is  not  much,  but  the  second 
it  is  more  marked,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  their 
vigour  seems  to  be  quite  restored.  Our  natural 
staple  for  this  class  of  plants  is  loam,  in  which  they 
thrive  wonderfully  well.  Our  largest  specimen  re- 
quires four  good  cartloads  of  luam  for  one  dressing. 
It  is  spread  all  over  its  roots,  and  the  plant  is  worth 
such  dressings,  for  it  is  more  than  30  feet  high,  and 
has  a  proportionate  spread  of  branches.  It  would 
have  been  dead  before  now  had  it  not  been  attended 
to  in  this  way,  while  it  is  as  vigorous  now  as  ever  it 
has  been. 

My  expel  ience  as  regards  surface  dressing  Rhodo- 
dendrons would  certainly  lead  me  to  adopt  the  same 
plan  in  other  cases  in  which  there  is  decline  in  the 
way  of  vigour.  Where  the  specimens  are  large,  a 
mere  sprinkle  either  of  peat  or  loam  is  comparatively 
useless.  Sufficient  thickness  of  new  soil  is  wanted  to 
afford  room  for  the  formation  of  a  good  quantity  of 
new  roots,  and  then  the  lienefit  will  be  lasting.  It 
will  be  well  to  remember,  too,  that  the  roots  in  a 
suitable  medium  extend  farther  than  the  branches  ; 
therefore,  in  order  to  benefit  the  outermost  fibrts,  the 
new  soil  must  also  extend  beyond  thtm.  Plants 
growing  in  the  natural  soil  of  any  place  may  not  need 
to  be  surface-dz-essed  in  order  to  maintain  vigour,  as 
the  roots  will  have  room  to  extend  in  a  suitable  soil; 
but  where  the  soU  has  been  made  for  1  hem,  and  be- 
come exhausted,  top  dressing,  as  a  remedy,  might  be 
resented  to  with  aii\aiitage.  Where  peat  has  to  be 
used  for  surface-dressing.  I  should  advise  that  it  be 
beaten  up  rather  fine  and  laid  on  early  in  September, 
so  that  the  autuinn  rains  may  settle  it  dnvu,  and 
enable  the  roots  to  lay  hold  of  it  ([iiickly.  If  applied 
ill  .si)ring  or  during  the  summer,  birds  would  probably 
scratch  much  of  it  away  from  the  roots;  as  a  rule, 
wliatever  the  material  used  may  be,  it  should  be  laid 
on  3  inches  thick.  With  regard  to  plants  that  are 
grafted  or  obtained  by  layers,  I  do  not  know  if  my 
experience  is  different  from  that  of  other  peojde ;  but 
I  certainly  prefer  layered  plants  to  others,  because 
they  arc  longest  lived.     At  all  events  we   have  los 
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more  grafted  plants  than  others.  Why  this  should 
be  I  cannot  tell,  further  than  that  I  believe  the  top 
dies  before  the  roots,  which  seems  to  show  a  want  of 
reciprocity  between  the  two.  Peihaps  some  reader  of 
The  Gar[)em  can  throw  some  light  on  this  matter.  lu 
other  respects  I  like  grafted  plants  as  well  as  others. 
They  will  sometimes  throw  up  suckej  s  from  the  crown 
below  the  graft;  but  an  experiencei  eye  can  soon 
detect  them  and  cut  them  out.  The  plants  should  be 
gone  over  every  year  at  blooming  time  for  this 
purpose. 

On  the  fubject  of  pruning  some  misapprehension 
seems  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  amateurs  ;  they  appear 
to  think  that  hybrid  llhododendrons  will  submit  to 
being  pruned  the  same  as  a  common  Laurel,  .and  to  a 
certain  extent  this-  is  true.  If  we  jirune  Ijack  only 
the  3'ouDg  wood,  it  will  break  freely  iiito  growth 
again  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  prune  lihododendrons 
without  sacrificing  one  or  more  season's  crop  of 
flowers.  If  young  branches  only  are  cut  back,  tlien 
only  one  seaEon's  flowers  will  be  lost ;  but  if  old  hard 
wood  has  to  be  dealt  with,  it  will  take  two  or  three 
years  before  new  growth  pa-oduces  any  fiowtrs. 
Where  old  plants  have  to  be  pruned,  tlie  best  plan  is 
to  cut  all  the  branch»-s  down  tr)  within  2  feet  of  the 
ground.  This  should  be  done  at  the  end  of  February, 
and  then  they  will  ha\e  a  long  Fea;-on  before  tliem  in 
which  to  make  new  growth,  and  it  will  have  time  to 
get  iiardened  before  winter  ;  but  in  a  general  way  it 
is  b-st  i;ot  to  prune  them  at  all.  If  in  any  ca^e  the 
plants  have  outgrown  tlieir  space,  it  wid  generally 
prove  more  satisfactory  to  rOL.t  them  out  and  plant 
young  ones  than  retain  them.  It  is  useless  to  cut 
down  some  of  the  old  brandies  and  leave  some, 
because  those  Itft  will  rob  tho.-e  cut  back,  and  they 
will  die.  Therefore  it  mu^t  be  all  cr  none.  Khodo- 
dendrons  make  good  single  specimens  on  grass  when 
suitable  varieties  for  such  positions  are  selected.  It 
is  necessary  tj  know  something  of  theii'  habit  of 
growth,  some  being  loose  and  straggling.  Sorts  with 
short-jointed  growth  and  a  compact  habit  are  the 
most  suitable  for  such  situations.  Urayanum  (ciim- 
son),  Due  de  Brabant  (sa'mon-tinteil  white),  Kveresti- 
annin  (rosy  lilac),  Kxijuisite  (white),  Nero  (purple!, 
and  Vandyke  (bright  red  I  are  all  good  kinds  for  the 
purpose  named.  ,T.  C.  C. 


Garden  in  the  House. 

WHITE-FLOWERED  PLANTS. 

I  I'EEL  satisfied  that  if  we  were  to  go  carefully 
through  the  list  of  h.ardy  plants  and  shrubs  that  bear 
white  flowers  there  would  be  found  a  greater  Duml)er 
than  man}'  are  aware  of.  Not  many  white  flowers 
c.^n  be  hid  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year. 
Eut  if  one  makes  a  speciality  of  the  Christmas  Hoses 
and  plants  them  in  a  warm  sheltered  corner,  and 
puts  a  few  Landiights  over  them,  there  will  be  no 
scarcity,  excejit  in  very  severe  weather.  L'ouble  and 
single  Snowdrops  should  also  be  largely  planttd  iu 
warm  borders.  In  February  the  common  white 
Arabis  commences  to  flower.  In  March  .and  April 
the  number  will  increase.  Double  white  Dairies  and 
Primroses,  Forget  me  not",  .and  Hyacinths  will  be 
i\'e  1  in  floA-er  if  proper  provision  has  been  made  for 
them.  The  pretty  double  white  Anemone  flowers  in 
April ;  anybody  can  grow  it,  as  it  is  indifferent  about 
soil,  sun,  or  shade,  .and  no  flower,  either  txotic  or 
hirdy,  is  purer  in  colour.  A  wreath  or  cross  made 
wholly  of  this,  associattd  with  its  own  haves  as 
greenery,  cannot  fail  to  give  satisf.-iclion.  In  May 
and  June  there  will  be  ipiite  a  wealth  of  white  hardy 
fl:)wers.  The  common  g.arden  Pink  will  be  the  first, 
and  then  should  follow  the  white  vaiiety  of  East 
Lothian  Stock,  which  is  pure  in  colour  and  comp.act 
in  growth.  Lily  of  the  Valley  should  form  a  strong 
feature  ;  there  should  be  a  bed  of  it  on  a  sunny 
border,  and  another  iu  the  shade  of  a  north  wall,  which 
will  make  a  difference  of  three  weeks  in  their  coming 
into  flower.  The  double  white  Kocket  should  find  a 
home  in  every  garden,  as  its  flowers  are  very  fragrant, 
and  if  the  individual  blossoms  are  mounted  on  Avh-es 
they  are  well  suited  for  wreath  making.  In  July 
and  August  there  should  be  m  scarcity  of  flowers. 
Roses  should  be  plentiful,  especially  of  such  varieties 
as  Boule  de  Neige  and  Airaee  Vibert,  both  of  which 


may  be  grown  in  any  form  desired.  The  last-named 
is  an  excellent  climber  for  a  wall  of  moderate  height ; 
it  a'so  does  well  as  a  standard.  The  other  may  be 
grown  as  a  dwarf  plant  or  standard.  There  are 
several  capital  herbaceous  plants  which  flower  in  these 
two  months.  The  white  Phlox  is  one  of  them,  but 
the  two  best  .are  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-j)!.  and  Cam- 
panula persicifolia  alba.  The  Achillea  is  a  hardy 
plant,  which  will  thrive  in  any  kind  of  soil.  Its 
blossoms  are  pure  white,  and  last  long  when  cut ;  the 
Campanula,  too,  is  Ijoth  hardy  .and  beautiful.  It 
produces  a  number  of  blosso.-ns  of  the  purest  white  at 
intervals  ou  erect  stems.  Nor  must  we  omit  Car- 
nations, amongst  which  there  are  several  fine  white 
varieties.  Saxifraga  granulata  and  Spiriea  Aruucus 
are  also  desirable  plants ;  a  h  reatli  or  cross  made  whidly 
with  Lilium  candidum  would  be  very  attractive,  and 
everybody  can  grow  it,  if  they  do  not  plant  the  bulbs 
more  than  2  inches  under  the  suiface,  and  choose  a 
sunny  spot  for  it.  There  are  several  annuals,  too, 
which  may  be  hal  in  flower  during  the  summer,  par- 
ticularly Sweet  Peas,  Candytufts,  and  double  white 
Chrysanthemums.  In  order  t3  furnish  white  flowers 
during  September,  everyone  should  grow  the  beautiful 
Anemone  Honorine  Jobert.  It  is  not  only  a  hand- 
some plant  when  grown  in  masses,  but  its  flowers  are 
useful  in  a  cut  state.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
French  Chrysanthemum-flowered  Asters,  the  flowers 
of  which,  being  snowy  white,  are  admirably  adapted 
for  wreaths  and  crosses.  These  are  grown  in  riuau- 
tities  by  those  who  require  white  flowers  iu  autumn, 
as  is  also  a  white  Pompon  Dahlia  named  Lady 
Blanche,  which  produces  large  numbers  of  floweis  on 
individual  plants.  So  highly  is  this  little  Dahlia 
valued  by  some,  that  it  is  grown  in  large  pots,  to  en- 
able the  plants  to  be  taken  under  glass  on  the  ap- 
proach of  fro=t  in  autumn.  If  stood  iu  a  lii,'ht,  airy 
house,  their  seison  of  flowering  is  prolonged  for  three 
weeks  or  more,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  whiter 
than  that  of  tliose  grtpwn  in  the  open. 


long  arching  branches  ch>thed  with  flowers  at  every 
bud.  Nor  must  the  double-blofsomed  Cherry  be  for- 
gotten ;  its  flowers  are  so  clear  and  so  neatly  formed, 
that  they  make  up  admirably  into  wreaths.  The  white 
Ja.-minc,  although  its  flowers  are  small,  is  still  a 
favourite  with  many.  Dtut/.ia  gracilis  and  D.  sc.abra 
are  two  well-known  hardy  shrubs  suitable  for  our 
purjiose,  as  are  also  several  Spirieas,  especially  S. 
ariajfolia.  J.  C.  C 


For  the  late  autumn  months  we  must  depend 
chiefly  on  Chrysanthemums,  and  if  anyone  sets  about 
it  in  the  right  way,  they  can  have  a  constant  supply 
of  them  from  the  1st  of  .September  until  the  end  of 
November.  Madame  Desgranga  is  the  best  variety 
to  grow  for  early  flowering.  The  colour  of  its  flowers 
is  not  pure  white  when  grown  in  the  open,  but  it 
flowers  so  early  and  so  freely,  that  it  makes  up  in 
some  measure  for  that  defect.  Most  people,  more- 
over, could  manage  to  find  a  few  sp.are  lights  under 
which  to  grow  it.  We  have  only  to  mark  out  the  size 
of  the  lights  on  a  piece  (.f  ground  that  is  fairly  rich, 
warm,  and  sheltered,  and  to  put  out  the  plants  2  feet 
apart  early  in  spring,  and  allow  them  to  grow  on 
without  stopping,  .as  sttong  growth  is  desirable.  They 
mutt  be  supplieJ  with  water  when  necessay,  and  they 
will  want  the  support  of  some  sticks  and  ties  to  keep 
them  from  being  injured  by  wind;  and  this  is  all 
the  trouble  they  will  give  during  summer.  As  soon 
as  the  flowers  begin  to  .show  cidour,  which  is  ge 
uerally  about  the  end  of  August,  a  temporary 
framework  of  wood  should  be  pKaced  round  them, 
strong  enough  to  support  the  h'ghts,  which  should 
be  only  a  few  inches  above  the  plants.  This  is 
the  only  protection  they  want.  The  space  all 
rounil  should  be  left  open,  so  that  .air  can  cir- 
culate amongst  them.  La  Vierge  is  a  good  white 
variety  belonging  to  the  eaily-flowering  section,  if 
more  than  one  is  wanted.  In  order  to  get  white 
Chrysanthemums  as  late  as  it  is  possible  to  have 
them,  a  \-.ariety  from  the  late  flowering  section  must 
bs  chosen,  and  the  best  for  this  purpose  is  Mrs. 
George  Rundle,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  for  the  freedom  with  which 
they  are  produced.  The  best  way  in  which  to  grow 
it  is  to  plant  it  against  a  warm  w  all  cir  fence,  and  to 
keep  the  plants  ne.atly  tied  up  duting  the  summer 
time.  As  soon  as  they  come  into  flower,  a  few  mats 
should  be  hung  up  in  front  of  them,  or  a  piece  of 
canvas  to  protect  them  from  frost.  There  is  no  need 
to  cover  them  up  unless  there  are  signs  of  frost ;  dur- 
ing the  day  the  covering  should  be  removed.  Amongst 
hardy  shrubs  I  may  mention  the  lovely  white  Mag- 
nolia conspicua,  which  flowers  so  freely  when  trained 
to  a  wall  in  any  but  a  north  aspect  ;  this  flowers  in 
April.  In  May  and  June  there  are  white  Lilac  and 
the  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus),  also  Hoteia 
aponica  ;  then   there  is  Spiraea  Thunbergi,  with  its 


NOTES  FROM  SHIPLEY  HALL. 

TiiK  Bti-x'iiKS. — One  of  the  leading  features  in  the 
grounds  attached  to  Shipley  Hall  is  the  Beeches, 
of  which  there  are  large  numbers  of  unusually 
fine  trees,  which  stand  irregularly  on  the  ridge 
whereon  the  house  is  built.  The  trees  collectively 
have  attained  a  large  size ;  they  differ  in  character 
from  examples  of  this  tree  usually  met  with  in 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  which  generally  are 
furnished  with  drooping  branches  that  clothe  the 
trunks  down  to  their  base,  such  as  result  from 
their  having  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth 
stood  sufficiently  far  apart  to  admit  of  full  develop- 
ment in  the  lower  limbs.  The  trees  in  question 
have  evidently  been  planteel  thickly  and  after- 
wards allowed  to  stand  tor  a  lengthened  period 
near  enough  together  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
side  branches  of  any  consequence,  and  when  they 
hael  attained  an  unusual  height  have  been  thinned, 
after  which  they  have  formed  massive  spreading 
heads,  whilst  the  trunks,  straight  and  free  from 
the  semblance  of  branches  for  some  .'10  feet,  have 
thickened  out  in  a  way  that  seldom  occurs.  Tho 
tallest  are  about  120  feet  high. 

Hollies. — Hollies  thrive  wonderfully  and  attain 
an  immense  size.  The  large-leaved  varieties,  such 
as  Hodginsi  and  Shepherdi,  show  their  remarkable 
freedom  of  growth.  Of  these,  as  of  most  of  the 
best  kinds,  there  are  quantities  of  grand  speci- 
mens dispersed  about  the  grounds.  Golden  Queen 
and  other  golden  varieties  along  with  the  best  of 
the  silver- leaved  .sorts  are  represented  by  large 
numbers  of  the  most  perfect  specimens,  the  lower 
branches  stretching  out  on  tlie  turf  in  a  way  that 
only  occurs  where  the  lanel  suits  them,  and  they 
have  plenty  of  room  and  nothing  to  interfere  with 
their  growth. 

EvEKCKEEN  SHRUBS  AXD  TREES. — The  Retino- 
sporas  (.Japan  Cypresses)  are  special  favourites  here. 
The  collection  contains  all  the  varieties  worth 
growing,  ami,  what  is  more,  the  plants  continue 
to  thrive,  maintaining  the  densely  clothed  condi- 
tion for  which  they  are  so  much  admired  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  existence,  but  which  in  so 
many  places  they  unfortunately  lose  as  soon  as 
they  attain  any  considerable  height.  From  the 
fact  that  these  beautiful  plants  are  only  met  with 
in  their  best  form  in  places  w  here  the  soil  is  natu- 
rally moist,  or  where  means  arc  provided  for  giving 
them  the  water  they  require,  it  is  evielent  that  they 
not  only  need  more  moisture  than  the  generality  of 
Evergreens,  but  that  to  maintain  them  in  a  condi- 
tion worth  looking  at  when  planted  in  elry  localities 
they  must  in  dry  seasons  be  supplied  with  water. 
At  Shipley  Hall,  I  understand  they  are  watered 
freely  in  dry  periods  during  the  summer.  This 
points  to  the  necessity  of  confining  the  planting 
of  the  Retinosporas  to  places  wdiere  the  soil  is  of  a 
damp  peaty  nature,  or  localities  where  the  annual 
rainfall  is  exceptionally  heavy.  A  tree,  how- 
ever beautiful  it  may  be,  that  will  not  continue  to 
thrive  with  the  water  that  it  gets  from  the  clouds 
can  scarcely  be  reckoned  suitable  for  planting 
everywhere.  Anyone  who  has  moved  Retinosporas 
that  have  attained  considerable  size  will  ha\-e 
noticed  how  the  roots  in  place  of  extending  freely 
in  the  way  common  to  other  trees,  keep  in  a  com- 
pact body  within  a  very  limited  space,  crowding 
the  soil  for  a  few  feet  round  the  tree  with  a  thick 
mass  of  feeding  fibres,  which  are  thus  wdiolly  de- 
pendent on  the  moisture  pjresent  within  a  small 
space,  and  in  this  way  soon  exhaust  that  which  is 
within  their  reach,  anel  then  are  in  a  scmiperish- 
ing  condition,  which  accounts  for  the  thin,  half- 
denuded  of  foliage  state  the  pilants  usually  get 
into  when  they  have  attained  any  size.  In  addi- 
tion to  tlie  \'arieties   usually  met  with  there  is 
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here  a  beautiful  golden  form  of  R.  pisifera,  much 
the  brightest  in  colour  that  I  have  seen.  R. 
obtusa  aurea  nana  is  10  feet  liigh  ;  other  varieties 
are  proportionate  in  size  to  this.  Amongst  other 
golden-leavedEvergrcens  are  several  distinct  varie- 
ties of  Yew  that  have  been  raised  in  the  Hands- 
worth  Nurseries  ;  they  are  brighter  in  colour 
than  the  ordinai-y  forms,  and  have  a  better  and 
more  erect  habit  of  growth  than  most  Yews.  The 
largest  of  these  is  16  feet  in  height.  Interspersed, 
as  they  are,  at  sufficient  distances  apart  amongst 
green-leaved  trees,  they  a>'e  very  effective.  Abies 
Alcoquiana,  planted  si.x  years  ago,  when  about 
4h  feet  high,  has  now  reached  l(i  feet.  This  hand- 
some Japanese  species  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  best  of  all  the  Spruce  Firs. 

Lilies  ai'e  largely  grown,  quantities  being  dis- 
jiersed  about  the  pleasure  grounds,  occupying 
prominent  positions  in  the  large  clumps  of  Ever- 
greens, which  serve  as  a  bacliground  for  the  Lilies 
when  in  flower.  Several  large  beds  in  the  garden 
are  filled  with  them.  Two  long  beds  were  planted 
with  L.  auratum,  one  in  autumn  and  one  later  on 
in  the  winter;  the  bulbs  have  done  much  the  best 
that  were  put  in  first,  the  growth  being  double 
the  size  of  that  of  those  planted  later,  and  they 
have  come  up  more  regularly  ;  amongst  them  are 
some  of  the  beautiful  L.  auratum  platyphyllum, 
and  also  another  fine  variety,  L.  auratum  vittatum 
rubrum.  L.  pardalinum,  often  supposed  to  re- 
quire being  grown  in  peat,  does  here  well  in  the 
ordinary  soil,  reaching  a  height  of  6  feet  and  in- 
creasing freely.  L.  Pan-yi  is  doing  very  well, 
flowering  and  increasing  freely.  This  handsome 
yellow  Lily  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  a  favourite 
when  it  is  better  known. 

Herbaceous  plants. — Of  these  there  is  a  nice 
collection,  consisting  of  many  of  the  most  popular 
kinds.  Noticeable  amongst  them  are  Spanish 
Irises,  of  which  large  quantities  are  dispersed 
about  the  garden.  The  soil  seems  to  suit  them, 
as  they  not  only  thrive  and  bloom  well,  but  in- 
crease freely.  Hyacinthus  candicans  does  well  ; 
some  that  were  planted  four  years  ago,  and  have 
not  been  disturbed  since,  are  remarkably  stron 
Herbaceous  Peonies  also  are  well  represented. 

Plant  houses. — In  a  large  lofty  conservatory, 
situated  near  the  walled  garden,  many  of  the 
occupants  are  planted  out  in  a  roomy  bed,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  house,  where,  as  usual 
under  such  conditions,  the  plants  attain  a  large 
size.  So  treated,  Neottopteris  Nidus  has  leaves 
6  feet  long ;  whilst  the  scandent  stems  of  Aspara- 
gus plumosus  have  attained  some  20  feet  in  length 
In  a  narrow  border  running  along  the  back  wall 
several  varieties  of  Bamboo  are  planted,  and 
these,  left  to  grow  much  as  they  will,  make  an 
excellent  covering  for  the  wall ;  the  kinds  are 
B.  Metake,  B.  arundinacea,  B.  japonica,  B.  vio- 
lescens,  and  B.  nigra. 

Fern  house.  — There  is  a  fernery  of  considerable 
height  adjoining  the  conservatory,  in  which  the 
plants  are  turned  out,  the  walls  being  covered 
with  medium  and  small  growing  kinds,  that 
collectively  are  in  fine  condition.  A  long  glass- 
covered  way  connects  the  house  with  the  fernery  ; 
a  portion  of  this  next  the  mansion  is  kept  gay 
with  flowering  and  fine-leaved  plants.  In  the  re- 
maining portion  the  walls  on  both  sides  are  carried 
up  to  the  roof,  and  are  clothed  with  Ferns ;  here, 
as  in  the  fernery,  the  plants  are  in  beautiful  order, 
with  an  absence  of  any  that  fail  to  thrive  such  as 
invariably  exist  where  care  has  been  wanting  in 
confining  the  kinds  to  such  as  do  not  naturally 
grow  to  a  size  that  causes  them  to  smother  the 
weaker  growers.  In  the  planting  of  ferneries  in 
recent  times,  it  is  often  apparent  that  tliere  has 
been  such  a  disposition  to  favour  large-growing 
species,  that  the  smaller  and  more  elegant  kinds 
did  not  get  a  chance  of  succeeding. 

A  warm  house  is  principally  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  small  and  medium  sized  Palms  and 
other  fine-leaved  plants  for  general  decorative 
purposes. 

In  a  lean-to  house,  which  is  used  for  flowering 
Carnations  early  in  spring  and  other  things  of  a 


like  nature,  the  singular-looking  Lophospermum 
atrosanguineum  (syn.,  Rhodochiton  volubile)  is 
gronn  on  the  roof,  producing  quantities  of  its 
curious  dark-red  flowers.  It  is  an  evergreen 
climber  from  Mexico,  of  quick,  but  not  too  ram- 
pant, growth,  and,  though  seldom  met  with,  it  is 
well  deserving  a  place,  especially  where  climbers 
of  strong  vigorous  habit  are  unsuitable.  The 
spring-flo%vering  Carnation  W.  P.  Milner,  a  white 
variety  with  well-shaped  flowers,  full  enough,  but 
not  so  full  as  to  cause  the  pods  to  split,  is  grown 
in  quantity.  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  salmon-red 
flaked  with  crimson,  also  comes  in  early  in  spring 
with  a  little  warmth.  These  are  both  fine  kinds, 
that  may  be  relied  on  by  those  who  have  these 
favourite  flowers  to  provide. 

Orchids.  —  Amongst  Orchids  there  is  a  good 
stock  of  Lielia  anceps,  which  includes  the  white 
variety,  and  also  one  of  the  darkest-coloured  forms 
that  have  appeared.  A  plant  of  this,  after  bloom- 
ing at  the  usual  season,  is  now  again  coming  into 
flower.  The  cool  kinds  are  represented  by  Odon- 
toglossums  and  others  tliat  thrive  in  a  like  tem- 
perature. 

Vines.— Fruit  is  well  managed, as  is  evidenced  by 
the  success  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  attained  at 
most  of  the  leading  exhibitions.  In  three  of  the 
houses  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  replant 
the  Vines  have  been  pushed  on  this  season  so  as  to 
get  the  fruit  ripe  in  time  to  admit  of  new  Vines 
being  planted ;  this  has  been  done,  and  they  have 
every  appearance  of  making  satisfactory  progress 
before  the  end  of  the  summer.  In  two  of  these  houses 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court  are  the 
principal  kinds.  In  a  house  of  Muscats  three 
years  planted  the  Vines  have  done  very  well,  and 
are  now  carrying  a  good  crop,  nearly  ripe.  The 
latest  house  contains  a  vei-y  good  crop  coming  on, 
consisting  of  Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Colmar,  Golden 
Queen,  and  Gros  Guillaume. 

Pe.wiies  .\nd  Figs.  —Peaches  occupy  three  or 
four  houses,  which  are  high  enough  to  admit  of 
the  trees  on  the  back  walls  not  being  interfered 
with  by  those  grown  on  the  front  trellises.  The 
trees  are  in  good  condition,  and  in  the  case  of 
those  where  tlie  fruit  was  not  cleared  were  carry- 
ing heavy  crops.  In  the  earliest  house  the  fruit 
was  ripe  in  April.  Figs  have  a  house  to  them- 
selves. The  varieties  grown  are  Brown  Turkey 
and  Negro  Largo ;  the  latter  fruits  as  freely 
as  the  former,  but  to  secure  this  the  roots  are 
regulated  annually.  The  trees  were  bearing  an 
unusually  heavy  crop.  T.  B. 


world,  after  a  good,  sound  and  healthy  house, 
ought  to  be  a  garden,  either  before  or  behind, 
but,  if  possible,  the  garden  should  form  a  sacred 
circle  around  the  home. — F.  W.  B. 


School  gardens. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  us  of  experiments  made  with  gardens  as 
attached  to  schools,  and  whether  the  same  have 
been  a  success  or  a  failure  ?  The  school  garden 
might  become  a  mast  useful  aid  to  education, 
and  ought,  as  myself  and  others  believe,  to  be 
made  a  sine  qua  iion  in  all  rural  and  agricultural 
districts.  My  old  friend  Quibbler  says  that  it  is 
in  the  towns  more  especially  that  school  children 
require  gardens,  and  perhaps  in  a  sense  he  is 
right,  hut,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  a  good  gar- 
den attached  to  a  school,  in  good  hands,  would 
prove  to  be  an  ever-open  book  of  knowledge, 
yielding  a  harvest  of  food  for  thought  as  well  as 
of  pleasure  to  the  eye.  If  children  were  taught 
the  names  of  all  the  common  garden  and  field 
flowers,  and  such  simple  operations  as  tilling  the 
ground,  seed-sowing,  and  transplanting,  they 
would  never  forget  it,  I  feel  sure.  (lUiibbler  says, 
if  I  want  a  garden  to  every  school,  somebody  else 
will  want  a  kitchen  added,  to  teach  the  children 
cookery,  and  a  carpenter's  shop  for  the  boys,  &c., 
ad  infinifitrii  !  But  I  do  not  quite  see  the  point  of 
his  argument  here,  for  all  the  girls  will  not  be 
cooks,  nor  all  the  boys  carpenters ;  whereas  every 
thrifty  artisan  or  labourer  indeed  ought  to  have 
a  garden.  Gardening  is,  as  I  take  it,  without  a 
doubt  the  most  simple  and  natural  kind  of 
amusement  with  which  a  man  may  beguile 
his  leisure,  and  whatever  else  he  possesses  in  the 
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PLATE  558. 

TALL  GROWING  WINDFLOWERS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  pink  and  white 
.iapanese  varieties.*) 

Amongst  hardy  herbaceous  pl.ants  few  genera 
are  more  popular  than  the  Windfiowers,  or 
Anemones,  as  they  are  botanically  called.  In 
point  of  size  they  vary  from  the  little  vernalia  or 
palmata  to  the  gigantic  A.  Fannini  lately  in- 
troduced from  Natal,  where  it  blossoms  from 
September  until  December.  Its  flowers  are 
white  and  fragrant,  about  .3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  its  It-aves  measure  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
across.  It  is  likely  to  prove  a  useful  plant  for 
cool  conservatory  decoration,  i.e.,  if  planted  out 
and  room  given  for  proper  development.  Ane- 
mones of  the  coronariaand  fulgens  groups  belong 
to  quite  another  class,  and  require  different  treat- 
ment. We  shall  therefore  in  the  following 
account  confine  our  remarks  to  ihe  tall-growing 
species,  which  are  of  a  permanent  character  and 
suitable  for  borders.  They  like  deep  rich  soil, 
and  it  must  be  well  drained,  especially  for  kinds 
that  need  a  little  shade.  These  conditions  being 
provided,  the  less  they  are  disturbed  the  better 
will  they  be.  Most  of  them  are  easily  propagated 
by  root  division  and  seeds,  which  they  generally 
ripen  freely,  and  which  will  germinate  it  sown 
in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  gathered. 

Anemone  alpina. — This,  although  one  of  the 
commonest  of  South  European  plants,  being  found 
on  almost  every  great  mountain  and  forming  one 
of  the  roots  generally  gathered  by  tourists,  is  not 
so  often  met  with  in  gardens  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
a  circumstance  probably  accounted  for  by  its  slow 
growth  and  the  dislike  to  which  it  has  to  being 
disturbed.  It  is  very  variable,  and  by  some 
botanists  split  up  into  many  species.  In  strong 
soils  it  is  very  liable  to  be  abnormal  in  form, 
adding  rather  than  detracting  from  its  \alue,  as 
the  number  of  segments  is  often  thereby  increased 
from  six  to  nine,  or  even  a  dozen.  It  grows  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  roots  strongly,  and 
should  have  a  deep,  well-drained  soil  in  which  to 
grow  in  a  sunny  part  of  the  rockery  or  ordinary 
border.  Its  flowers,  which  are  few  in  an  umbel, 
are  creamy  white  inside  and  pale  purplish  outside, 
from  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  set  on 
finely  cut  Fern-like  leaves  at  the  base  of  the 
umbel;  the  lower  leaves,  which  are  large,  are 
finely  divided.  A  variety  called  sulphurea  has 
pale  lemon  or  sulphur-coloured  flowers,  and  is  also 
a  good  border  plant.  Both  flower  in  April  and 
May,  and  the  type  has  been  cultivated  in  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden  since  1G58. 

A.  .japonic.^,  two  varieties  of  which  are  here 
figured,  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the  tall- 
growing  Anemones.  It  is  a  native  of  damp  woods 
on  a  mountain  called  Kifune,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Miaho,  Japan,  and  was  first  introduced  to 
this  country  by  Fortune.  We  have  not  heard  of 
any  attempts  having  been  made  to  naturalise  it  in 
our  wild  gardens,  but,  if  started  well  and  left  un- 
disturbed, we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be- 
come as  much  at  home  as  our  own  wood  Anemone 
(A.  nemorosa)  and  its  varieties.  If  disturbed,  this 
Anemone  not  unfrequently  takes  two  and  even 
three  years  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  inter- 
ference. Our  plan,  and  one  which  we  think  a 
good  one,  is  to  plant  the  offsets  in  deep  Ijoxes  in 
good  rich  soil,  and  when  well  established,  plant 
out  the  whole  without  breaking  up  the  soil.  Even 
for  greenhouse  decoration  this  plant  is  not  nearly 

*  ]>rawniuDr.  Lowe's  gardeu,  Woodcote,  Wimbledon  Park, 
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so  often  used  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  it  flower.^  freely 
in  pots  when  well  attended  to  with  liquid  manure, 
and  blooms  earlier  than  in  the  open  ;  by  a  little 
management,  too,  in  keeping  back  a  portion  of 
the  stock,  a  succession  of  plants  in  flower  may  be 
had  for  a  considerable  time.      There  can  be  no 


question  about  the  value  of  this  Anemone  and  its 
varieties  as  hardy  decorative  plants  ;  large  clumps 
of  them  are  strikingly  ett'ective  all  through  the 
autumn  months.  The  white  variety,  Honorine 
Jobert,  is  particularly  handsome  and  easily  ma- 
naged ;  the  secret  of  success  lies  in  having  a  good 
deep  bed  of  rich  soil,  and  afterwards  leaving  the 
plants  alone.  If  they  show  signs  of  degeneration 
at  any  time,  supply  what  is  needful  either  in  the 
shape  of  liquid  manure  or  top-dressing.  Another 
variety  called  rubra,  much  deeper  in  colour  than 
that  recognised  as  the  type,  and  generally  with 


Anemoue  sylvestris. 

twice  the  number  of  segments,  is  also  a  desirable 
subject.  It  is  more  compact  in  habit,  and  has 
smaller  flowers  than  the  true  A.  japonica. 

A.  NARCISSI  FLORA. — The  annexed  cut  shows  th 
habit  and  general  appearance  of  this  plant,  whic 
is  one  of  the  freest-flowering  species  in  the  grou 


to  which  it  belongs,  each  stem  carrying  a  large  generally  winged  achenes,  while  in  the  other  they 

head  of  beautiful  delicate  white  flowers  set  on  an  are   rarely  if   ever   compressed,   and   the  achenes 

involucre  and  making  quite  a  charming  bouquet  have  no  wings.     The  whole  plant  is  densely  silky ; 

in  itself.     It  does  well  in  the  ordinary  border,  and  the   leaves   are   from   five   to   sevenlobed,   about 

with  a  little  attention   in   the  way  of  grouping  it  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  long  petioles.     The 
properly,  it  makes  a  grand  show  in  early  summer.  !  flowers   are   large,    about   2   inches   in   diameter, 

It  is  said  to  be  connected  with  A.  polyanthes  by  white,  many  in  an   umbel,  and  very  showy;  the 

intermediate  forms,  none  of  which,   however,  we  involucre   leaves  are   variable    and   more   or   less 


have  seen  in  cultivation.  It  is  dwarfer  in  growth 
than  that  kind,  rarely  attaining  more  than  a  foot 
in  height ;  the  leaves  are  palmately  five-parted, 
and  the  divisions  are  deeply  cut  into  narrow  or 
linear  lobes.  It  has  a  wide  distribution,  being 
found  on  the  Alps  of  Central  and  South  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  Siberia,  North-west  America,  and 
also  in  Cashmere. 


divided.  It  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  a  form  of 
A.  narcissiBora,  which  also  extends  to  the  Hima- 
layas, but  it  is  distinct  enough  for  all  cultural 
purposes.  It  flowers  in  .lune  and  July,  sometimes 
earlier,  and  may  be  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots  in  autumn.  The  most  satisfactory  plan, 
however,  is  to  raise  it  from  seeds,  which  it  ripens 
in  abundance,  and  these  sown  in  the  open  when 
A.  OBTrsiLOEA. — This  species,  if  in  cultivation  gathered  give  no  more  trouble  until  they  are 
atallatthe  presenttime, 
is  very  rare,  although 
common  at  one  time  in 
good  collections.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  A.  poly- 
anthes, but  in  its  pre- 
sent state  not  nearly  so 
valuable  a  decorative 
plant.  It  ap|)ears,  how- 
ever, judging  by  de- 
scriptions, to  be  very 
variable  in  colour,  and 
if  taken  well  in  hand 
something  could  no 
doubt  be  made  of  it. 
The  flowers  are  white, 
purplish,  or  golden,  the 
latter  two  colours  being 
very  desirable  in  a  tall 
Windflower  that  suc- 
ceeds the  tUobe-flowers 
and  Crowfoots.  It 
grows  from  1  foot  to 
•J  feet  high,  and  bears 
a  few  three  -  flowered 
stems,  making  a  good 
and  desirable  plant. 
The  lower  leaves  are 
stalked,  nearly  round, 
and  deeply  cordate,  and 
three-parted,  the  divi- 
sions variously  cut  and 
lobed.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  temperate  and 
alpine  Himalayas  from 
Cashmere  to  Sikkim, 
and  is  found  at  9000 
feet  to  l."),000  feet  ele- 
vation. We  hope  soon 
to  see  this  plant  intro- 
duced. 

A.  POLVANTHES. — So 
far  as  our  knowledge  of 
Himalayan  Windflowers 
extends,  we  know  of 
none  more  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  flower  gar- 
tlen  or  rockery  than  this 
white  starry  form.  It 
has  a  sufficiently  high 
elevation  from  10,000 
feet  to  12,000  feet  to 
withstand  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  our  climate, 
and  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  particular  as  |  ready  for  pricking  off  or  planting  out.     It  is  a 


Anemone  narcissiflora. 


to  position,  it  will,  when  better  known,  make 
first-rate  companion  to  the  well-known  Japanese 
plant.  It  generally  begins  to  flower  a  month 
earlier  than  A.  japonica,  and  continues  in  bloom 
until  that  species  succeeds  it.  In  a  low,  damp, 
and  half-shady  position  it  attains  a  greater  height 
than  in  the  open,  ranging  from  IS  inches  to  2§  feet, 
and  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers,  if  equalled, 
certainly  not  surpassed,  in  quantity  by  that  of  A. 
japonica.  This  species  has  been  confounded  with 
that  bearing  the  name  of  A.  obtusiloba,  but  it  is  a 
far  better  garden  plant  thanobtutiloba;  while  the 
latter  bears  only  from  one  to  three  flowers  in  a 
head,  there  are  rarely  less  than  a  dozen  on  A. 
polyanthes;  the  latter  has  much  compressed  and 


native  of  the  inner  Himalayas  from  Cashmere  to 
Sikkim. 

A.  RivuLARis. — This  is  a  well-known  garden 
plant,  and  a  good  companion  to  A.  polyanthes, 
vitifolia,  and  others  belonging  to  the  tall-growing 
section.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  easiest  of  Ane- 
mones to  grow.  It  makes  an  excellent  border 
plant,  and  is  not  at  all  particular  whether  the 
position  be  shady  or  not.  When  fully  exposed  it 
is  much  sturdier  than  in  shade,  and  if  anything 
more  floriferous.  The  roots  do  not  run  so  much 
as  in  some  of  the  others  ;  therefore  it  is  less 
troublesome  to  keep  in  its  proper  place.  The 
whole  plant  is  covered  more  or  less  with  a  silky 
pubescence.     The  root-stock  is   stout,  the  lower 
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leaves  three-parted,  and  the  segments  lobed  and 
evenly  serrate.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in 
height,  branched,  and  bearing  flattish  heads  of 
many  flowers,  each  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  dia- 
meter. They  are  star-shaped,  white  and  often 
bluish  tinted  inside ;  the  in\'olucre  leaves  are 
large,  and,  like  the  others,  three-parted.  A  mon- 
strous form,  fl'ith  the  inflorescence  or  leafy  umbel 
often  0  inches  in  diameter,  is  said  to  be  common  in 
the  \^'estern  Himalayas,  but  we  have  never  seen 
it  in  cultivation.  It  flowers  in  early  summer,  and 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  common  plants  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  India  and  Ceylon. 

A.  svLVEsTRis. — This  Snowdrop  Windflower  is 
a  charming  free-growing  species,  and  one  that 
should  be  in  every  collection,  however  small.  In 
small  borders  it  is  apt,  however,  to  become  trouble- 
some. It  should  have  plenty  of  room  in  which  to 
run  about,  and  is  an  excellent  plant  for  filling  up 
odd  corners.  A  sunny  spot  in  the  wood  or  wild 
garden  suits  it  admirably,  and  there  it  soon  makes 
a  large  patch.  It  flowers  early  in  May,  and  the 
blossoms  are  followed  in  June  by  a  display  of  white 
woolly  seeds,  which  hang  loosely  together  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  grows  a  foot  or  rarely  more 
in  height,  producing  on  each  stem  one — seldom 
two — large  white  flowers,  which  in  tlie  bud  state 
resemble  Snowdrops;  hence  the  common  name. 
The  involucre  leaves  are  generally  more  finely 
divided  than  those  lower  down.  It  is  propagated 
by  ofTsets  from  the  root,  which  may  be  planted 
where  desired  as  soon  as  taken  oft'.  The  annexed 
cut  sliows  its  habit  of  growth.  It  is  a  native  of 
Central  Europe  and  Siberia. 

A.  viKoiN'iANA. — This  is  an  American  species, 
robust  and  unruly  in  habit,  and  suitable  only  for 
the  woodland  garden,  where  it  will  be  found  able 
to  take  care  of  itself.  It  produces  a  succession  of 
flowers  during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  Its  near 
ally,  A.  pennsylvanica,  is  also  a  useful  plant  for 
the  purpose  just  indicated.  Its  flowers  are  large, 
pure  white,  and  striking. 

A.  viTiFOHA.  — This  species  is  found  plentifully 
in  Nepaul,  where  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
common  of  native  flowers.  Although  a  very 
desirable  border  plant,  flowering  a  fortnight  or 
more  earlier  than  A.  japonica,  and  as  easy  to 
cultivate,  it  seems  to  be  getting  rapidly  out  of 
cultivation.  The  plant  found  in  gardens  under 
this  name  is  generally  a  form  of  A.  japonica,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles  in  habit,  but  is  widely  dif- 
ferent both  in  flow-ers  and  leaves.  It  seems  to 
thrive  best  in  a  half-shady  moist  situation,  or 
where  the  soil  is  stiff  it  will  do  well  in  the  open, 
but  it  requires  slight  protection  in  severe  weather. 
It  varies  in  height  from  1  foot  to  3  feet,  and  is 
much  branched.  The  lower  leaves,  which  are  very 
handsome,  are  from  .">  inches  to  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  deeply  five-lobed.  They  are  smooth 
above  and  densely  covered  with  a  white  tomentum 
beneath.  The  involucre  leaves,  like  the  radicalones, 
are  set  on  longish  stalks  and  Vine  shaped.  The 
flowers  are  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  white,  and 
in  decompound  flattened  panicles.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  division  in  autumn,  but  it  increases 
very  slowly ;  the  offsets  should  be  pricked  off  into 
a  rich  bed  until  ready  for  planting  out.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  temperate  Himalayas  in  Sikkim, 
but  only  in  the  inner  ranges,  from  oOOO  feet  to 
10,000  feet  elevation.  D.  K. 


NOTES. 

The  (iABDEN  IN  August. — Bright  yellow  Com- 
posite flowers  are  waving  in  the  warm  breeze, 
with  butteiflies  and  bees  in  plent}'  on  the  soft 
lilac  flower-heads  of  the  Eupatorium,  a  plant  that 
should  certainly  find  a  place  along  with  Seduni 
spectaliile  in  every  insect-lover's  garden.  The 
gold-rayed  Lilies  and  the  shining  trumpets  of 
the  long-flowered  Lily  of  Japair  are  still  lovely, 
as  also  are  the  vivid  scarlet  flowers  of  Lilium 
chalcedonicum,  while  a  few  odd  flowers  of  L. 
excelsum  (testaceum)  yet  linger  in  the  shade. 
The  Carnations  are  lovely  on  the  borders,  so, 
too,   the   Delphiniums,  and   a   mass    of    Silene 


Scliafta  is  like  a  rosy  satin  cushion  laid  on  the 
ground  in  the  sun.  The  showers  have  freshened 
up  all  things,  and  after  planting  out  seedlings 
and  rooted  things  many  and  varied,  the  almost 
everlasting  labour  of  propagation  is  again  begun 
afresh.  Slips  of  all  good  hardy  Carnations  and 
Pinks,  of  Pentstemons,  Veronica?,  and  Antirr- 
hinums are  now  being  planted  in  sand  under 
handUghts,  where  they  will  root  and  remain  all 
the  winter  if  weakly,  being  planted  out  as  soon 
as  they  become  rooted  if  strong.  Most  brilliant 
now  are  the  scarlet  Gladioli,  the  earliest  Tiger 
Iris,  and  the  Gaillardias  as  seen  in  the  sun. 
Mutisia  decurrens  has  been  very  efl'ective,  being 
one  of  the  most  vivid  of  all  orange-scarlet 
flowers  of  its  kind  known  to  me.  The  single 
Dahlias  are  getting  towards  their  best,  and  the 
white  Japan  Anemone  is  as  ever  most  lovely. 
The  best  yellow  Daisy  is  Helianthus  rigidus,  and 
Pentstemons  and  Campanula  pyramidalis  are  iu 
full  bloom.  On  warms  nights  the  garden  is 
delightful,  filled  as  it  is  with  the  breath  of  Musk 
and  Mignonette,  Ja-^niine,  Myrtle,  and  Berganiot, 
Roses,  Lavender  and  Thyme. 

A  Crocus  Book. — In  the  tragedy  of  "  CEdi- 
pus  at  Colonus  "  of  Sophocles,  as  recently  trans- 
lated by  Professor  Jebb,  of  Cambridge,  there 
occurs  the  following  passage  :  "  Stranger,  in  this 
land  of  goodly  steeds,  thou  hast  come  to  earth's 
fairest  home,  even  to  our  white  Colonus  ;  where 
the  nightingale,  a  constant  guest,  trills  her  clear 
note  in  the  covert  of  green  gUdes,  dw'elling  amid 
tlie  w'ine-dark  Ivy  and  the  god's  inviolate  bowers, 
rich  in  berries  and  fruit,  unvisited  by  sun,  un- 
vexed  by  wind  of  any  storm  ;  where  the  reveller 
Dionysius  ever  walks  the  ground,  companion  of 
the  nymplis  that  nursed  him.  And,  fed  of 
heavenly  dew,  the  Narcissus  blooms  morn  by 
morn  with  fair  clusters,  crown  of  the  great  god- 
des,=es  from  of  yore;  and  tlw  C'lvciis  blooms  willi 
(johkn  beam."  Go  back  far  into  times  past  as 
one  may,  we  ever  find  the  happy  marriage  of 
flowers  and  sunshine,  but  it  is  also  pleasant  to 
know  of  the  progress  of  our  own  day  also,  and 
so  it  is  pleasant  to  read  in  another  place  that, 
"After  over  eight  years'  work,  Mr.  G.  Maw,  of 
Benthall,  has  passed  through  the  press  his 
"  Monograph  on  the  Genus  Crocus."  Tlie  book 
will  be  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  of  its  kind. 
The  author  has  not  only  supplied  tlu  text,  but 
has  also  furnished  the  illustrations — altogether 
eighty-one  quarto  plates.  Besides  these  there  is 
an  elaborate  ma|i,  showing  the  separate  range  of 
every  species  of  Crocus  ;  also  diagrams  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  done  on  quite  a  novel  jilan." 
In  a  word,  this  modern  tribute  of  intelligent 
thought  is  a  noble  offering  to  that  brightest  of 
our  flowers  of  autumn  and  of  the  days  of  spring. 

Wild  Heather. — There  is  a  purple  veil  of 
Heather  once  again  on  the  hills,  and  it  is  wreathed 
as  sulitly  aiound  them  as  are  the  mists  of  dawn. 
The  moors  are  carpeted  with  ruljy  colouring,  and 
the  bees  are  happy,  for  their  ricliest  harvest  is 
that  they  win  from  the  Heath  and  Ling.  What 
a  world  of  delights  and  of  regrets  also  this 
blo.'soming  of  the  wild  Heather  brings  !  Delight 
in  rich  sunny  autumn  days  with  the  corn  and 
fruit  everywlaere  ripening.  Eegret  that  the 
halcyon  days  of  summer  are  no  more.  And  yet 
to  anyone  who  has  experienced  the  luxuriant 
sameness  of  the  Tropics  these  constant  changes 
in  our  climate  are  most  satisfying  and  enchant- 
ing, and  a  ramble  over  the  blossoming  Heather 
becomes  a  positive  delight.  I  saw  to-day  a  tuft 
of  Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris)  growing  in  an  Orchid 
house,  it  having  come  in  with  the  peat  a  year  or 
two  ago.  Every  year  it  has  flowered  in  the  hot- 
house just  at  the  same  time  as  it  would  have 
done  outside  on  the  bleak  moorland  whence  it 
came.     No  focu.ssing  of  heat  and  sunshine  under 


a  glass  roof  has  altered  its  blossoming.  Again 
this  year  it  is  in  bloom  at  its  usual  season  with 
steadfast  constancy.  What  if  the  Daft'odils  and 
Anemones  and  Apple  blossoms  have  vanished 
for  a  season,  are  there  not  Apples  large  and  rosy- 
cheeked  now  on  every  bough  .'  Have  we  not  the 
great  Japan  Lilies  distilling  their  rich  odours  in 
the  garden,  and  with  them  a  hundred  Daisy 
flowers  waving  over  the  grave  where  Narcissus 
sleeps,  in  certain  hope  of  a  beautiful  resurrection 
in  the  spring  ? 

Musk. — In  many  gardens  Musk  i?,  if  grown  at 
all,  limited  in  its  area  to  a  flower-pot  in  the 
greenhouse  or  on  the  window-sill.  In  mild  lo- 
calities, however,  it  is  quite  haidy  ;  indeed,  it 
must  be  a  cruel  combination  of  cold  wet  soils  and 
a  hard  winter  that  will  actually  kill  its  rhizomes 
anywhere.  A  broad  carpet  of  Musk  is  now  and 
then  a  good  feature  in  the  garden,  but  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  thorough  ei'adication,  it  is  as 
well  to  select  a  position  where  it  cannot  harm 
more  delicate  habited  plants  One  thing  you 
may  rely  on  most  implicitly,  and  that  is,  the 
common  Musk  is  moie  than  a  match  for  our 
native  weeds  on  any  ordinarily  rich  warm  soil. 
Planted  out  and  staked  with  a  few  short  Fir  or 
Larch  boughs,  you  may  have  a  clump  of  Musk  a 
yard  high  au'l  as  much  through,  and  if  in  full 
sunshine  on  a  moist  bottom,  it  will  be  studded 
with  flowers  i'or  six  months  of  the  year.  The 
hybrid  Musk  (Harrison's)  grows  outside  well  as  a 
summer  bedding  plant,  but  is  not  so  tenacious  of 
life  as  is  the  typical  kiml.  If  you  wish  to  see  it 
at  its  best,  grow  it  in  a  basket  hung  up  near  the 
roof  of  a  light  and  airy  greenhouse  or  porch.  As 
so  grown,  it  is  elegant  in  habit  and  most  flori- 
ferous,  and  if  you  wish  to  intensify  the  colour  of 
its  flowers,  fill  the  centre  of  the  basket  with  a 
rooted  cutting  of  a  jiurple-leaved  Coleus,  or  with 
two  or  three  bits  of  Ire.sine  Herbsfi,  which  shine 
like  staiued  glass  as  seen  between  the  eye  and  the 
light. 

The  Japan  Eulalias.— The  Eulalias  are  tall- 
growing  Grasses,  as  graceful  as  Bamboos,  and 
easier  to  manage  in  almost  all  gardens.  There 
are  three  forms,  viz.,  the  green-leaved  type,  a 
variety  having  its  long  and  slender  leaves 
.striped  like  ribbon  Grass,  and  a  third  which  has 
yellowish  zcbra-like  markings  on  its  long  green 
leaves.  All  are  well  worth  culture,  either  as 
solitary  clumps  or  masses  on  the  lawn,  or  as  pot 
plants  in  the  conservatory.  No  matter  how 
grown  their  habit  is  most  graceful,  and  as  yield- 
ing good  foliage  for  Gladiolus  or  other  cut 
flowers  they  deserve  more  notice  than  they  have 
hitherto  obtained.  We  find  their  growths  cut 
rather  long  most  graceful,  effective,  and  durable 
for  indoor  uses.  They  require  a  good  deep  warm 
soil  and  plenty  of  moisture,  and  then  form  tufts 
5  feet  or  6  feet  high  in  the  open  border  every 
year.  Even  when  killed  to  the  ground,  as  fhey 
are  now  and  then  during  extra  hard  winters, 
their  dead  stalks  have  a  grace  and  eft'ect  peculiarly 
their  own.  They  are  not  diflicult  to  increase 
either  from  seeds  sown  during  the  spring  months 
in  heat  or  by  division  of  the  roots.  The  two 
variegated  forms  striata  and  zebrina  are  pecu- 
liarly elegant  and  delicate  looking  as  grown  in 
small  pots  in  a  warm  house,  where  they  group 
well  along  with  Ferns,  Asparagus,  Aralias,  or 
Dragon  trees.  All  three  varieties  are  now 
flowering  freely  with  us  in  the  open  air  at  6  feet 
in  height. 

Genus  hybrids. — This  is  the  title  used  liy 
Sachs  for  plants  ])resuniably  raised  or  originated 
by  cross-fertilisation  between  two  genera,  but  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable  if  this  union  of 
distinct  genera  ever  takes  place.  It  is  ij^uite  true 
that  man,  as  a  botanist,  has  in  times  past  set  up 
straw  men  under  the  name  of  genera;  and  it  is 
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equally  true  that  man,  as  a  hybridist,  has,  in  fol- 
lowing Nature's  own  laws,  succeeiled  in  knocking 
these  straw  images  down  again.  lu  a  word,  it 
seems  doubtful  as  to  the  definitions  that  should 
lie  assigneil  to  the  boundary  lines  of  a  genus. 
My  own  view  is  that  hybridism  should  decide 
the  question  one  way  or  the  other ;  that  is  to  say, 
il  seedlings  can  be  raised  Ijy  the  cross-breeding  of 
any  two  genera,  I  should  take  that  as  proof  abso- 
lute that  such  genera  hail  been  formed  with  an 
insufficiency  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  parent 
species  really  belonged  to  one  genus  instead  of 
two  !  Tcike  Phaius  and  Calanthe  as  a  case  in 
point.  The  production  of  Phaius  irroratus  as  a 
Iiybiid  between  these  once  -  supposed  genera 
proves,  as  I  imagine,  most  conclusively  that  they 
are  really  of  one  genus.  The  meie  fact  of  one 
being  deciduous  and  the  other  evergreen  proves 
nothing  nrjre  than  that  they  have  for  ages  grown 
under  different  natural  conditions — the  Caianthe 
on  rocks  or  trees  in  the  sun,  the  Phaius  under 
leafage  in  the  shade ;  and  this  is  further  shown 
by  some  Calanthes  being  evergreen  and  almost 
bulbless,  as  is  the  so-called  Pliaius.  I  admit 
that  my  line  of  ai'gument  cuts  both  ways.  For 
e.xample,  no  one  has  crossed  the  Gooseberry  with 
its  co-species  the  Currant,  nor  even  the  Black 
Currant  with  the  white  or  the  red  varietit  s ;  and 
if  this  is  really  impossible,  we  shall  here  have  to 
form  two  or  three  genera  of  what  are  now  merely 
supposed  to  be  species.  I  am  certainly  convinced 
that  hybridism  is  the  best  proof  of  the  natural 
relation-^hip  among  plasts. 

The  Feather  Flowers. — In  North  America 
the  species  of  Liatris  are  sometimes  known  as 
Snake  Hoots  or  Feather  Flowers,  and  there  is  a 
soft  and  feathery  look  about  their  flower-stems  as 
well  developed  in  deep  rich  soils.  There  are 
several  kinds,  but  L.  pycnostachya  is,  as  I  be- 
lieve, one  of  the  best  for  garden  culture.  L. 
spicata  is  also  a  showy  kind,  and,  like  the  former 
species,  is  easily  raised  from  seeds  or  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots  or  crowns  in  spring.  To 
sie  these  singular  composite  plants  at  their  best 
one  must  either  rear  them  from  seeds  or  divide 
them  early  every  spring.  Like  many  other  things, 
they  deteriorate  if  left  in  the  same  spot  too  long, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  real  ditiioulties  in  hardy 
H'.iwer  culture.  Many  plants  will  exist  for  ten  or 
twenty  years  in  the  same  place  if  once  planted, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  satisfy  one  as  so 
grown.  In  a  word,  rotation  of  crops,  or  good 
cultivation  is  as  necessary  for  hardy  flowers  as 
for  culinary  vegetables.  A  Lily  is  as  fond  of 
good,  fresli,  deeply  dug  earth  as  is  a  Cabbage,  and 
a  change  of  soil  is  as  essential  to  good  Roses  or 
Narcissi  as  it  is  to  Beetroot  or  Potatoes.  No  one 
who  is  afraid  of  digging  up  and  replanting  will 
ever  give  us  many  pictures  in  the  garden.  And 
yet  the  man  who  uses  a  spade  well  has  as  much 
or  even  more  power  over  beautiful  flowers  than  a 
painter  has  with  his  colours."  Both  must  use 
them  freely  and  boldly  in  the  right  way. 

Sc.vRLET  TRor.EOLU.Ms. — In  town  gardens  I 
rarely  see  anything  in  the  gai'dens  or  windows 
so  fresh  and  brilliant  as  are  these  Nasturtiums  of 
various  kinds.  For  window  boxes  they  are,  as  I 
think,  well-nigh  unequalled,  and  all  one  has  to 
do  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  fresh,  rich  earth,  and 
water  the  plants  when  necessary.  Another  good 
way  of  growing  these  flowers  is  in  a  bed  on  the 
Grass,  where  their  shoots  can  ramble  out  on  the 
closely-shaven  lawn.  They  are  very  beautiful 
from  May  to  November,  and  for  carpeting  bulb 
beds,  or  for  a  half-shady  place,  these  dwarf  Nas- 
turtiums are  more  satisfactory  than  Pelargoniums 
or  other  bedding  plants.  Tlie  above  relates  only 
to  the  modern  forms  of  Trop;uolum  inajus,  but 
where  it  will  thrive  there  is  nothing  in  the  genus 
can  surpass  the  blood-flowered  T.  speciosum  in 


lightness  of  growth  and  in  floral  grace.  We 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  flowering  this  erratic 
beauty  by  planting  some  of  its  thick  white  roots 
on  a  moist  border  with  an  eastern  exposure,  and 
which  is  sheltered  by  shrubs  from  the  midday 
sun.  Even  if  it  never  flowered  it  is  worth  grow- 
ing for  its  fresh  green  Maiden-hair-like  leaves. 
I  once  saw  a  man  digging  Potatoes  in  a  roadsitle 
garden  in  Scotlanil.  The  hedge  next  the  road 
was  scarlet  with  flowers,  and  the  thick  white 
roots  of  this  lovely  Tropajolum  came  up  along 
with  the  Potatoes.  "  What  will  you  do  with 
these  rcots  ?"  I  asked.  "  Thraw  'enl  away,"  was 
the  laconic  reply.  1  asked  for  some,  which  were 
willingly  given — an  arml'ul  .almost.  "  Now,''  said 
the  donor,  "  be  ye  careful  whare  ye  pit  it — its  the 
warst  weedie  you  can  ever  git  into  a  garden." 
And  so  it  seemed  to  be  there,  and  is  in  other 
places  northwards,  but  with  some  it  is  one  of  the 
most  cjpricious  and  stubborn  of  plants. 

RooTWORK. —  I  do  not  mean  rootwork  as 
opposed  to  rockwork,  but  wish  to  allude  to  the 
silent  labours  of  the  roots  of  living  plants.  There 
is  nothing  more  mysterious  than  the  silent  root 
power  ever  going  on  in  even  the  smallest  of 
gardens.  There  they  are,  a?  it  were,  "the  power 
behind  the  throne"  unseen,  but  ruling  all  things, 
useful  or  biautiful,  above  them.  We  hive  roots 
as  anchors  or  grips;  roots  as  collectors  of  nourish- 
ment from  the  earth  and  air,  and  roots  as  store- 
houses or  savings  banks,  for  the  surplus  material 
collected  during  growth  and  secured  ready  for 
the  demands  of  the  season  of  flowering  and  seed- 
ing. Take  our  biennial  vegetables.  Beet,  Turnips, 
or  Parsnips,  for  example.  They  spend  one  season 
in  the  collection  and  storage  of  material,  which 
they  utilis9  during  the  next  by  developing  it 
into  flower  and  seed-bearing  stems.  The  fore- 
thought, so  to  speak,  and  thrifty  behaviour  of 
many  plant.s  are  simply  wonderful,  but  none  the 
hss  wonderfully  true.  Some  plants  make  sure 
of  a  constant  supply  of  nutriment  by  storing  it 
up  in  their  bulbed  or  swollen  stems.  The  plants 
seem  to  have  gradually  developed  this  power  of 
securing  constant  supplies  and  of  obviating  waste 
in  a  way  analogous  to  that  which  prompted  the 
old  musicians  to  add  a  bag  to  their  wooden  pipes, 
or  a  wind-box  to  the  organ.  Ever  since  the  days 
of  Linna.nis  we  have  been  led  to  consider  the 
flower  as  the  main  locality  of  botanical  characters. 
Now  we  are  going  a  little  nearer  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  If  there  is  a  power  in  plants  analo- 
gous to  the  reasoning  brain  of  man,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  roots  possess  that  power  quite  as 
fully,  or  more  so  than  do  the  blossoms.  We 
have  no  natural  type  of  felf-abnegation  more 
noble  than  that  of  the  roots,  which  labour  silently 
in  the  dark,  while  their  offspring,  the  Uowers, 
plant  themselves  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the  light 
of  open  day. 

U.SEFUL  PLAKT.s. — Just  at  the  present  moment, 
although  I  remember  the  names  of  many  botani- 
cal collectors  and  botanists  who  have  made 
special  studies  of  Orchids,  Palms,  Ferns,  Aroid.s, 
and  even  the  microscopic  Cryptogams,  yet  I  do 
not  remember  the  name  of  a  solitary  individual 
who  has  made  a  life  study  of  the  plants  which 
are  known  to  be  useful  to  man.  Even  if  only 
partially  true,  this  almost  passes  belief,  but,  as  a 
fact,  there  is  in  the  world  a  vast  field  of  research, 
and  especially  amongst  the  luiknown  allies  of 
plants  now  well  known  for  tlieir  useful  pro- 
perties. \\'e  reap  the  harvest  of  the  whole  world 
in  plants  useful  as  in  other  ways,  and  yet  we 
have  never  appointed  a  man  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  plants  on  which  our  lives,  our 
health,  our  food,  our  clothing,  and  our  beverages 
depend.  We  have  accepted  many  useful  plants 
on  the  traditions  of  the  native  people  who  have 
proved  them.    It  was  so  with  Tobacco,  Cinchona, 


india-rublier,  and  gutta-percha,  and  with  many 
other  economic  thing.s,  but  the  question  is  not 
have  we  Cinchona  or  india-rubber,  useful  as 
they  are,  but  have  we  discovered  the  species  or 
kinils  which  yield  us  these  products  of  the  best 
quality  I  The  local  herbal  medicines  of  the 
world  would  form  a  noble  study  for  a  student 
anxious  for  a  subject  and  a  name,  and  I  believe  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  we  have  no  one 
reference  book  worthy  of  the  name  devoted  to 
such  an  interesting  and  pleasant  subject  as  the 
edible  fruits  of  both  hemispheres.  Food,  fibre, 
and  medicine  represent  the  very  trinity  of  our 
lives,  but  who  is  the  authority  on  food,  on 
textiles,  and  on  materia  medica  ! 

Yeroxica. 

WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  AUG.  17. 

August  11  to  17. 
TuKorcnouT    the  week    the    weather  has    been 
favourable  to  our  garden  operations,  and   by  no 
means  unfavourable  in  other  respects,  as  there  has 
been  an  occasional  light  shower  with  a  fair  amount 
of  sunshine,  so  that  growth  and  maturing  of  crops 
have  experienced  no  check.     Perhaps  of  all  the 
branches,  kitchen  gardening  has  during  the  week 
required,  and  has  had  the  most  attention.     Win- 
ter Spinach  lias  been  sown  on  ground  that  has  just 
been  cleared  of  Potatoes,  a  dressing  of  soot  and 
forking  over  being  the  preparation  needed.    Sowed 
Cabbage  on  a  vcarm  border  open  to  the  south  and 
west;  our  autumn   plantings  to  stand  the  winter 
will  be  made  from  this  soiving,  the  remainder  of 
the  plants  being  left  to  winter  where  sown ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  selecting  a  favourable  wintering 
position.     The  sorts   we   prefer  are   Sutton's  All 
Heart  and  Ellam's   Dwarf.     We  sowed   the   Red 
Dutch  for  pickling  purposes  at  the  same  time. 
Sowings    of    White    Lisbon    and    Giant    Tripoli 
Onions  have  also  been  made  on  rich,  firm  ground, 
in  drills   lo  inches  apart,   and  Cauli3owers  have 
been  sown  on  a  border  having  an  eastern  aspect, 
which  being  cooler  than  the  south  or  west  the 
plants   do  not   get   crippled  with   insects   till   of 
suliicient   strength    to   resist   their   attacks;  it  is 
from     this  sowing  that  our  plants   are   obtained 
for   wintering   in    haudlights,    and    for    planting 
under  the  shelter  of  walls  for  eai-Iy  spring  cutting; 
a  later  sowing  will  be  made  a  fortnight  hence  on 
a  south   border  to  winter  where  they  are  sown. 
Thinned  out  Lettuces  and  Endive,  and  pulled   up 
seeding  Lettuces  and  prepared  same  ground  for 
another  sowing.      Rotation   of  crops    is   all  very 
well,  but  where  ground  is  limited  and  supplies 
required  excessive,  it  is  an  impossibility  to  adtiere 
to  the  plan,  and  we  have  long  since  given  it  up 
as  hopeless,  though  of  course  we  favour  and  prac- 
tise the  plan  of  never  repeating  the  same  crop 
twice  in  succession  on  the  same  ground  when  it 
can  by  any  means  be  avoided.     Well  watered  and 
earthed  up  the  earliest  Celery.     It  is  less  labour 
to  let  the  plants  complete   their   growth   before 
earthing  up  at  all,  but  as  a  supply  is  often  needed 
before  the  crop  from  this  mode  of  treatment  is 
ready,  we  earth  up  part  now,  but  the  remainder  is 
left  till  it  has  done  growing,  and  by  the  time  that 
it  is  needed  it  is  just  as  weff  blanched  as  that  which 
was   done  early  and  at    various  times.      Hoeing 
and  earthing  up  Broccoli  completes  for  the  week 
the  work  of  this  department.     Though  we  have 
had  more  than  a  sufhciency  of  work  to  keep  all  our 
indoor  hands  on  at  express  speed,  the   variety  of 
work  has  not  been  great.  Strawberry  potting  is  at 
last  completed,  and  all  are  conveniently  arranged  in 
respect  of  being  near  to  the  water  tank,  of  which 
they  require  plentiful  supplies,  and  at  night  are 
well   syringed.       Runners   already   appearing   on 
those  first  potted  are  pinched  off  as  soon  as  per- 
ceived, as  also  are  weeds.     Cfirysanthemums  take 
up  more  than  our  spare  time  in  the  way  of  water- 
ing, tying,  disbudding,  and  "taking"  the  buds. 
The  latter  are  now  sliowin^  in  quantity,  and  mil- 
dew has  appeared  on  a  few  of   the  plants,   and 
dustings  of  sulphur  is  our  remedy,  and  an  effectual 
one,  too,  only  it  needs  to  be  repeated  so  long  as 
the  least  trace  of  the  fungus  remains.     Pinched, 
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weeded,  top-dressed,  and  pegged  out  shoots  of 
frame  Cucumbers,  also  of  Vegetable  Marrows  and 
Ridge  Cucumbers.  Cut  off  large  foliage  that 
shaded  the  fruit  of  Tomatoes  and  thinned  out  the 
fruit,  the  deformed  and  smallest  fruit  being 
selected  for  removal.  The  trees  in  early  and 
second  Peach  houses  having  had  all  their  wood 
thinned  out  and  secured  to  trellis,  the  hose  was 
applied  with  the  double  intent  of  washing  otl' 
spider,  of  which  there  is  a  little,  and  of  watering 
the  inside  borders,  which  we  have  now  mulched 
with  clean  straw,  partly  for  appearance'  sake, 
but  more  especially  with  the  intent  to  keep  the 
borders  moist  and  prevent  cracking  open  of  the 
soil,  which  occurs  as  soon  as  it  gets  dry  on  the 
surface,  and  of  course  destroys  many  of  the 
most  valuable  roots.  Laterals  on  Vines  in  late 
houses  wo  pinch  or  stop  back  once  a  week — 
black  Grapes  not  quite  so  severely  as  white 
varieties,  which  require  plenty  of  sunlight  to 
colour  them  up  well.  Put  in  cuttings  of  varie- 
gated Panicum,  a  plant  we  find  most  useful  for 
basket  and  vase  decoration  to  droop  over  the 
edges,  as  well  as  for  use  as  a  setting  for  large 
flowering  plants,  Isolepis  gracilis  and  the  common 
Lycopodium  being  valuable  for  the  like  uses 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Oloxinias,  Celosias,  and 
Fuchsias  being  now  at  their  best  we  keep  cool, 
and  shade  them  thickly  to  preserve  their  beauty 
as  long  as  possible.  Put  in  first  cuttings  of 
Pelargoniums  on  open  borders,  Abutilons  and 
Fuchsias  in  frames.  Re-arranged  fruiting  Pine 
stove,  the  plants  having  fruit  approaching  the 
ripening  stage  being  stood  under  the  shade  of 
Vines  to  retard  it,  and  the  pit  is  again  filled  up 
with  fruiters  that  are  just  out  of  flower.  Potted 
a  few  suckers,  and  plunged  them  after  renewal  of 
leaves,  which  we  use  for  bottom  heat,  in  a  well 
heated  pit,  which  will  be  kept  close  and  moist  till 
the  roots  have  formed  in  the  new  soil.  Flower 
garden  work  has  been  much  the  same  as  that  of 
last  week — pinching,  tying,  clipping  edges,  mow- 
ing, in  fact,  whatever  tends  to  neatness  of 
appearance,  a  thing  which  we  do  so  far  as  means 
allow.  As  to  variety  of  flowers  and  styles  of 
flower  gardening,  our  ideas  are  progressive,  for, 
besides  having  a  goodly  assortment  of  what 
are  termed  old-fashioned  flowers,  herbaceous 
plants.  Lilies,  &c.,  we  have  annuals  and  bien- 
nials—such as  Stocks,  Scabious,  Candytufts, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  Roses  in  abundance  —  sub- 
tropicals,  and  what  is  termed  carpet  bedding  - 
a  term  we  repudiate,  simply  because  we  have 
none  of  it,  as  not  one  of  our  designs  is  flat,  which 
necessarily  must  be  the  case  for  the  term  carpet 
to  be  applicable.  Picking  off  bad  flowers  and 
seed  vessels  to  keep  the  various  plants  in  good 
flower,  and  tying  tall  plants  securely  to  stakes  are 
matters  of  daily  occurrence.  Single  Dahlias  are  now 
in  splendid  flower,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  flower 
that  more  quickly  shows  signs  of  exhaustion,  or 
rather  stops  flowering,  if  allowed  to  seed ;  hence 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  fall  the  seed-pods  should  be  picked  o9'. 
Violas,  Calceolarias,  and  Verbenas  are  very  nearly 
allied  to  Dahlias  in  this  particular  and  continuous 
flowering  can  only  be  assured  by  picking  them 
over  as  frequently  as  Dahlias.  Sowed  Brompton, 
East  Lothian,  and  Queen  Stocks  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall,  in  which  position  they  are  intended  to 
winter.  H.\nts. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Pines. 
TirE  forward  batch  of  Queens  Intended  for  early 
fruiting,  having  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  will 
now  I'equire  more  light  and  air  to  mature  their 
growth  before  the  short  days  set  in.  Where 
space  is  limited  these  plants  are  not  unfrequently 
plunged  too  close  through  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  and  x-equire  a  general  turn  over  about 
this  time,  when  a  selection  of  the  most  promising 
is  made,  but  this  is  the  only  advantage  gained,  as 
the  best  growers  agree  that  the  most  satisfactory 
results  follow  plunging  newly-potted  plants 
where  they  can  remain  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  beds  heat  themselves 
dry  or  sink  too  low,  when  the  roots  receive  a  pre- 


mature check  or  the  foliage  becomes  drawn.  To 
steer  clear  of  these  evils  it  becomes  necessary  to 
renovate  the  beds  and  re- plunge  rather  loosely  in 
a  bottom  heat,  which  should  not  exceed  S0°  to 
8.5°  about  the  crock  roots  and  rather  less  near  the 
surface,  or,  better  still,  the  old  beds  may  be 
levelled  and  well  watered  to  revive  the  heat, 
when  the  plants  can  be  re-arranged  on  the  surface 
and  loosely  packed  with  fresh  leaves  to  keep  them 
steady  and  draw  the  heat  upwards.  Treated  in 
this  way  danger  of  over-heating  is  avoided,  and 
yet  the  gentle  increase  will  favour,  giving 
moderate  supplies  of  diluted  liquid  or  guano 
water  when  the  roots  require  it.  As  autumn 
draws  on  and  a  steady  bottom  heat  becomes 
absolutely  nece.s.sary  more  dry  leaves  or  tan,  as 
the  case  may  be,  must  be  added  and  made  firm  to 
reduce  the  necessity  for  giving  water,  and  to 
prevent  the  temperature  from  falling  much  below 
SO".  These  remarks  apply  siiecially  to  Queens, 
whose  tender  roots  are  often  injured  by  being 
rested  in  too  low  a  medium,  when  the  plants 
throw  up  deformed  fruits,  but  Rothschilds  and 
Cayennes,  which  are  hardier,  will  bear  a  matter 
of  .5°  to  10°  less,  provided  they  are  kept  steady 
and  not  overdone  with  water.  Where  Pines  in 
various  stages  are  swelling  and  ripening  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  lift  the  most  forward  out  bodily  and 
place  them  in  a  dry  vinery  or  warm  Grape  room 
to  ripen.  Those  left  behind  can  then  receive  their 
proper  treatment,  and  the  house  can  be  shut  up 
with  the  full  complement  of  solar  heat  and 
atmospheric  moisture. 

Successions. — By  this  time  all  potting  should  be 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  plants  placed  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  the  winter.  The  nearer  the 
glass  and  the  less  fire-heat  for  the  present,  the 
better;  shading  likewise,  unless  to  newly  potted 
plants  in  light  airy  pits,  should  also  be  discon- 
tinued. There  is,  of  course,  no  rule  without  an 
exception ;  but  shading  and  crowding  should 
always  be  the  exception,  as  succulent  plants  like 
Pines,  no  matter  what  their  age,  always  winter 
best  when  the  foliage  is  broad,  flat,  and  firm,  and 
the  roots  are  kept  steadily  progressing  in  a  mild 
tropical  bottom-heat.  If  stock  of  any  particular 
variety  is  likely  to  run  short,  a  few  suckers  may 
still  be  taken  off  and  potted  ;  but  unless  they  are 
very  strong  and  a  snug  jiit  with  a  sharp  bottom- 
heat  is  at  command,  little,  if  any,  time  will  be  lost 
by  allowing  them  to  remain  on  the  old  stools 
through  the  winter. 

Figs. 
The  second  crop  having  been  gathered  from 
early  forced  trees,  a  season  of  rest  must  now  be 
secured  to  them,  either  by  running  off  the  roof 
lights  to  their  fullest  extremities,  or  placing  pot 
trees,  which  do  not  require  potting,  in  the  open 
air.  The  Fig  being  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  a 
hich  temperature,  exposure  through  the  month  of 
September  will  be  quite  sufficient,  when  the  lights, 
having  been  painted,  may  be  returned  to  the  roof 
to  protect  the  points  from  autumn  frosts.  Thorough 
cleansing,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  should  be 
the  first  consideration  after  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
the  modns  operandi  depending  entirely  upon  the 
kind  or  kinds  of  insects  with  which  the  trees  are 
infested.  Spider,  scale,  and  bug,  one  or  all,  make 
rapid  progress  in  the  high  and  dry  temperature  of 
the  Fig  house,  and  the  best  time  to  dis- 
lodge them  is  during  the  season  of  rest. 
Spider  can  be  destroyed  by  pure  water  or  soap- 
suds applied  with  great  force  through  the  syringe 
or  garden  engine.  Brown  scale  melts  away  under 
hot  water  plied  at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  120', 
and  the  trees  take  no  harm,  always  provided  they 
are  well  syringed  immediately  with  water  some 
30°  to  40°  lower.  Bug,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
it  may  be  checked,  cannot  be  entirely  destroyed 
with  water,  hot  or  cold,  but  by  adding  a  wine- 
glassful  of  paraffin  to  four  gallons  of  water,  and 
keeping  the  latter  well  agitated  with  a  second 
.syringe  to  prevent  the  oil  from  floating,  an  occa- 
sional syringing  will  keep  the  trees  clean  until  the 
time  arrives  for  applying  the  tar  dressing. 

Pruuinrj. — Forced    Figs,   like    forced    Peaches, 
hould  be  pruned  and  thinned  as  soon  as  the  crop 


is  ofl',  as  there  is  then  less  danger  of  bleeding, 
and  the  shoots  retained  have  full  exposure  to  the 
influence  of  light  and  air.  Moreover,  old  shoots 
pruned  back  at  this  season  push  forward  latent  buds 
which  break  into  growth  when  the  trees  are  started, 
and  produce  a  second  crop  of  fruit  in  the  autumn. 
The  principal  point  in  pruning  is  the  removal  of 
all  weak,  straggling,  and  blind  shoots,  and  the 
retention  of  short  spur-like  points  well  furnished 
with  leaves,  from  the  base  of  which  the  first  crop  of 
fruit,  as  yet  barely  perceptible,  will  spring.  If 
half  swelled  fruits  were  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came evident  they  could  not  ripen,  embryo  Figs 
will  have  formed  in  the  axils  of  many  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  removal  of  the  remainder,  everything  in 
fact  larger  than  a  small  pea,  will  enable  the  trees 
to  expend  their  declining  force  upon  them.  It 
often  happens  that  we  see  trees  carrying  a  quan- 
tity of  green  Figs  through  the  autumn  and  winter, 
but  this  is  bad  culture,  as  they  never  stand  to 
ripen,  while  their  retention  robs  the  trees  and  pre- 
vents useful  fruits  from  forming. 

Succession  Iwuses  in  which  the  second  crop  is 
ripening  will  require  more  air  and  drier  treatment, 
aided  by  gentle  fire-heat  to  ensure  high  flavour 
and  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  spotting.  The  finer 
and  better  the  fruit  the  more  is  it  liable  to  suffer 
in  a  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere,  and  as  moisture 
in  the  form  of  diluted  liquid  must  be  supplied  to 
the  roots,  the  only  preventives  are  plenty  of  dry 
mulching,  liberal  ventilation,  and  fire-heat  to  keep 
the  air  in  motion.  To  have  a  steady  supply  of 
good  Figs,  three  houses  should  be  at  command  ; 
the  first,  which  ripens  its  fruit  in  April  and  May, 
will  then  ripen  its  second  crop  immediately  after 
the  first  is  gathered  from  the  second,  and  as  these 
trees  should  be  perpetual  bearers  they  will  keep 
up  the  supply  until  the  autumn  house  comes  in. 
Late  houses  and  ca.ses,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
do  not  produce  more  than  one  flush  of  fruit. 
These,  therefore,  should  be  kept  thin  of  wood,  and 
all  half-grown  Figs  which  cannot  ripen  should  be 
broken  off,  as  they  are  worse  than  useless.  When 
late  Figs  begin  to  ripen  in  cold  houses,  and  the 
trees,  as  they  should  be,  are  clean,  syringing  must 
be  discontinued,  but  root  moisture  being  neces- 
sary, a  copious  supply  of  liquid  given  on  a  fine 
morning  and  well  mulched  in  with  dry  litter,  will 
keep  them  safe  over  a  long  period. 

Peaches. 
I  stated  some  time  ago  that  the  best  time  to 
commence  cultivating  the  next  crop  is  imme- 
diately after  the  last  fruit  of  the  current  year  has 
been  picked  from  the  tree.  The  remarks  upon 
the  management  of  the  early  house  which  then 
followed  also  apply  to  the  second  and  third  in 
almost  every  particular,  the  only  difference,  as  the 
season  advances,  being  more  dry  heat  with  a  brisk 
circulation  of  air  through  the  day,  followed  by 
early  closing  with  solar  heat  on  fine  evenings.  If 
the  trees  in  early  houses  are  quite  satisfactory  and 
can  be  depended  upon  another  year,  the  removal 
of  old  mulching  and  sour  surface  soil  is  a  light, 
but  important,  operation  which  cannot  be  under- 
taken too  soon,  as  every  day  gained  after  the  buds 
are  well  formed  means  a  stronger  roothold  on  the 
new  top-dressing.  Having  worked  off  the  inert 
soil  quite  down  to  the  roots  and  thoroughly  watered 
the  trees,  I  give  them  a  liberal  sjjrinkling  of  bone 
dust  and  apply  fresh  compost,  consisting  of  any 
calcareous  loam  and  old  lime  rubble,  minus  animal 
manure.  This  is  rammed  or  beaten  as  firm  as  the 
backs  of  steel  forks  can  make  it,  and  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  fresh  stable  litter  completes  the  operation. 
Trees,  on  the  other  hand,  which  show  the  slightest 
tendency  to  grossness  are  kept  in  condition  by 
annual  root-lifting  and  slight  shortening  when 
the  points  are  relaid  in  fresh  compost.  Although 
fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  .so  readily  respond  to  root- 
pruning  and  relaying  in  pure  loam,  a  great  number 
of  would-be  fruit  growers  look  upon  the  slightest 
disturbance  as  sacrilege,  and  defer  the  operation 
until  tlieir  trees  become  gross  or  unhealthy;  they 
then  lift  or  root-prune  with  a  vengeance,  when 
they  require  at  least  one  year  to  recuperate  and 
make  fresh  fruit-bearing  shoots.  Once  bitten, 
twice  shy  ;   they  condemn  the   system  instead  of 
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themselves,  gather  one  or  two  good  crops,  and  delicious   Peach   the   Malta,    now   so   rarely   met 

a^ain  drift  into  an  unsatisfactory  condition.     To  with,  and  a  few  others  are  naturally  pale,  but  full 

this  class  of  spasmodic  cultivators  I  say  keep  the  exposure  to  sun  and   li^ht   streaks   and   mottles 

roots   entirely  under   control   by  checking   them  them,  and   adds  a  blush   which   all   admirers   of 

every  year,  and  do  it  in  this  way:   If  the  tree  has  beauty  appreciate.     Let  every  Peach,  then,  which 

not  been  root-pruned  for  several  years,  throw  out  can  be  turned  have  full  exposure,  and  increase  its 


they  merit.  I  put  out  from  a  spring  sowing  some 
:)OIJ  plants  of  a  white  intermediate,  and  all  are 
now  grandly  in  bloom.  They  are  about  12  inches 
in  height,  branching,  and  of  the  purest  white. 
Qaite  SO  per  cent,  are  double,  and  a  better  Stock 
for  summer  culture  I  have  not  seen  anywhere.     If 


a  semi-circular  trench  0  feet  to  9  feet  from  the    size   to  the  fullest  extent  by  pinching  the  points    .Stocks  be  needed  to  furnish  cut  flowers,  this  is  a 


first-rate  variety  for  the  purpose.  We  have  such 
a  wealth  of  beautiful  summer  Stocks,  that  we  miss 
the  Bromptons  less  than  was  the  case  soms  years 
ago. -A.  D. 


HOLLYHOCK  CULTURE. 


bole,  more  or  less,  according  to  its  size  ;  clear  it  of   all   shoots   which   will    be   cut    out    after  the 

out  down  to  the  drainage,  save  all  the  roots,  and  crop  is  gathered.     Trees  on  reserve  walls  should 

work   steadily   inwards   until    the   deepest   show  now  be  looked  to  and  checke.l  if  the  heavy  rains 

signs  of  rising  to  the  surface.     Keep  the  roots  as  have  started  them  into  vigorous  growth.     Checks 

well  as  the  foliage  moist,  as  the  work  must  be  of  all  kinds,  it  is  generally  admitted,  are  bad;  but 

performed  while  they  are  in  full  leaf;  make  good  1  when   trees   growing  against   open  walls   are   in 

the   drainage,    put   in   a   good    stratum    of    new  tended  for  forcing,  and  ripe  wood  is  of  more  im- 

compost,  and  having  cut  away  all  cankered  roots  portance  than  ripe  fruit,  there  are  ways  and  means    The    Hollyhock  blooms    shown  lately    at   South 

and  shortened  the  strongest,  commence  relaying,  which  may   be   brought  to  bear  without  hurting    Kensington,  and  alluded  to  in  TiiE  G.\eden  (p.  157) 

Cover   each   set   of   roots   with   a   thin    layer    of  either.     A  fine  tree,  say,   of  Bellegarde  or  Royal    formed  an   interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition, 

soil,  make  it  firm,  and  proceed  in  this  way  until  George,  which  was  carefully  root-pruned  last  au-    Hollyhock  cultivation  has  been  discontinued  to  a 

the  last  set  rests  just  beneath  the  surface,  a  firm  tumn  and  well  mulched  in  the  spring,  may  now  be    very  considerable  extent  in  the  south  during  the 

resisting   bed  as   solid   as   the   undisturbed    ball,  relieved   of    manure    to   let   in   warmth   and   air.    last  few  years,  owing  to  the  disease   with  which 

which   may  be  from  3  feet  to  0  feet  in  diameter,  Further,  a  trench  may  be  thrown  out  quite  clear    the  plant  has  been  attacked,  but  it  has  been  grown, 

beingimperative.  Flood  the  trenchwith  tepidwater  of  the  roots,  and  glass-lights,  at  this  season  plenti-    and  grown   well,  in   the  north,  and   it  is  perhaps 

— the  best  of  all  rammers — and  leave  it  for  twenty-  ful,  can  be  placed  in  a  slanting  position  against  it    not  more  difficult  to  fight  the  disease  in  the  south 

four  hours  to  settle.     When  the  water  has  passed  to   increase   the   air   temperature   and    throw   off    than    in   the   north.      In    ISSl   some  magnificent 

downwards. putin  therestof  thecompost, prick  over  drenching  rain.     These  aids  tell  more  or  less  in    varieties   were   exhibited   at    the   Crystal    Palaec 

the  undisturbed  part  of  the  ball  with  a  steel  fork,  the  right  direction,   but  trees  intended  for  early 

top-dress  and  mulch  with  stable  litter.     Keep  the  forcing  should  always  be  prepared  under  glass. 
house  rather  close,  syringe 


two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  shade  from  bright  sun  if 
the  foliage  shows  signs  of 
Buffering.  If  early  -  forced 
trees  are  treated  in  this  way, 
say  in  August,  they  will  com- 
mence making  new  roots  and 
pushing  laterals  within  a 
fortnight,  when  a  gradual 
return  to  ordinary  treatment 
will  become  necessary.  The 
leaves,  it  is  just  possible, 
will  fall  earlier  than  usual, 
but  the  wood  being  ripe, 
every  flower-bud  will  stand 
and  set,  when  the  weight  of 
the  crop  can  be  regulated  at 
discretion.  This,  the  first 
and  most  trying  ordeal,  hav- 
ing been  got  over,  the  work 
the  second  and  succeeding 
years  will  be  safer,  lighter, 
and  easier.  A  trench  1  foot 
in  width  must  be  taken  out 
quite  close  to  the  first  year's 
new  compost,  when  all  the 
strongest  roots,  considerably 
increased  in  number,  must 
be  shortened  to  within  12  in. 
of  the  first  year's  pruning, 
re-laid,  and  watered  home 
as  before.  I  lately  heard  a 
gentleman   say,    "Take    no 
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from  growers  in  the  north,  the  single  flowers  of 
which  were  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen.  Our 
plants  have  been  growing  in 
one  position  for  two  years, 
and  no  plants  have  been  pro- 
pagated from  them.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  hope 
that  the  disea.se  would  die 
out,  but  it  does  not  do  so. 
As  far  as  I  am  able  to  j  udge, 
I  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
it  will  be  stamped  out,  but 
in  most  seasons  it  does  not 
materially  injure  the  bloom. 
It  was  certainly  very  viru- 
lent when  it  first  made  its 
appearance,  and  cultivators 
were  for  the  time  nonplu.ssed. 
I  have  just  now  carefully  ex- 
amined our  plants,  and  find 
only  one  leaf  with  a  slight 
trace  of  disease  upon  it. 
The  whole  of  the  plants  are 
i-i  full  bloom,  and  even  al- 
though the  disease  should 
spread  (although  I  do  not 
think  it  will),  the  bloom 
for  this  season  will  not  be 
aft'dcted. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to 
propagate  Hollyhocks,  and 
if  the  cuttings  or  eyes  are 
free  from  disease  when  taken 
off,  it  is  possible  that  the  old 
plants  might  be  attacked 
out  of  doors,  while  those  in 
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notice  of  gardeners ;  they  preach  what  they  do  The  preparatory  house  need  not  be  large,  but  it  frames  in  other  parts  of  the  garden  might  be  free 
not  practise."  This  is  my  practice;  and  I  now  should  always  be  fitted  with  a  flow  and  return  from  it.  Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  propa- 
has'e  trees  which  have  occupied  the  same  stations  pipe.  The  border  should  be  narrow  and  elevated,  gate  Hollyhocks  would  do  well  to  act  on  the 
for  twenty -five  years  carrying  full  crops  of  fruit  and  the  entrance  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  following  advice:  The  leaves  will  most  likely  have 
averaging  10  ounces  each,  and  I  attribute  their  removal  of  a  good-sized  tree  when  the  time  arrives  red  spider  on  them,  even  if  not  discernible;  there- 
longevity  to  .slight,  but  annual,  root-pruning.  for  removal.  W.  CoLEM.\x. 

Latt    hoiiiei,    which     have     been    brought    on  

steadily,  are  unusually  backward  this  season,  and 

with  us  require  a  little  assistance  to  get  the  fruit 

ripe  before  we  commence  gathering  from  the  open  i  a -vtithtz-ixttti  -dt  *  x^n  < 

walls.    The  fine  rains  we  have  recently  had  having  !  ANEMONE  BLA^  DA. 
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thoroughly  penetrated  the  external  borders,  pro-  One   of    the    earliest    and    loveliest    of    spring 

per  attention  to  the  mulching  will  keep  the  roots  flowers  is  this  good  Greek  plant,  its  blossoms  ol 

io  a  satisfactory  condition  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  rich  deep  blue  beginning  to  open  in  the  end  of 

most  likely  until  all  the  fruit  is  ripe.     It  will  not,  February,   a   full   six   weeks   in   advance  of  its 

however,  do  to  depend  on  summer  rain,  as  large  ^^]^^  i,^iia„  cousin,  A.  apennina.    It  thrives  in  a 

3  growing  close  to  the  glass  and  carrymg  heavy  f:„.i,„„  „ i„,f  .,i,,.u„„„ 


fore  dip  the  cuttings  in  a  pail  of  soft  soapy  water 
tinctured  with  tobacco  water;  this  will  destroy 
this  pest.  There  are  usually  some  cuttino's  to 
spare  round  the  base  of  the  stems;  these  ou^ht  to 
be  removed  with  a  heel  attached  to  them,  a'lid  be 
planted  separately  in  2i-inch  pots,  or  .3-inch  ones; 
use  fine  sandy  soil,  pot  them  firmly,  and  place 
the  pots  in  a  close  frame.  The  side  growths  may 
also  be  cut  ofl'  now,  although  it  is  better  to  do  so 
in  .July.  Each  leaf  that  has  a  leaf-bud  and  not  a 
flower- bud  at  its  base  may  be  cut  out  and  planted 


vmc  lieavv  *  .i,  'i     ,.^i    i.       i      i         -  much   in  the  way  in  which  Vine  eyes  are  done. 

uLtkies  of  father  sunny,  open    but  sheltered  place  m  poor  The  plants  produced  therefrom  will  flower  earliest 

;  been  raised  ^f-     ?'  is  strange  how_  rare  in  gardens  this  fine  next  year.     They  may  be  potted  into  3-inch  pots, 

time  should  V^^'^^  is  still  ;  it  is  raised  from  seed   with  the  and  may  stand  the  winter  in  cold  frames  or  in  a 


trees  growing  close  to  the  gla 

crops   of    fruit   carry   off   immense   quant 

water.     If  all  available  fruits  have  not  beei 

to  the  influence  of  sun  and  light,  no  time  ^..^^^^    -  ...  ., 

be  lost  in  getting  this  work  finished,  as  colour   greatest  ease,  so  that  anyone  beginning  with  a    cool  greenhouse.     In  order  to  make  sure  of  the  old 

adds  greatly  to  the  quality  and  value  of  Peaches,    single  plant  could  raise  a  large  stock  in  two  or   stools  passing  safely  through  the  winter,  they  also 

Some  do  not  endorse  this  opinion ;  whilst  others   three  years.  should  be  carefully  dug  up  in  October,  and  be 

assert  that  a  Peach  capable  of  laying  on  deep  potted   in  7-inch  or  Sinch  pots.      It  is  best  to 

crimson  or  purple  is  wanting  in  one  great  essen-  Intermediate  Stocks. — These  are  so  com-  get  tbe  roots  into  as  small  pots  as  possible, 
tial  to  perfection  where  exposure  is  neglected,  monly  grown  for  spring  decoration  only,  that  they  although  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  SAinch  ones 
The  old  Alexandra  Noblesse,  Early  Silver,  that '  are  not  encouraged  for  summer  use  to  the  extent    for  t^be  largest.     After  re-potting   the  frame  in 
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which  they  are  placed  should  be  kept  rather  close 
for  a  week,  and  no  water  should  be  given  to  the 
roots  until  the  end  of  that  time,  as  a  too  liberal 
supply  will  cause  them  to  decay.  Such  growths 
as  cluster  round  the  ciowns  of  these  plants  will 
continue  to  grow  from  the  time  when  the  plants 
are  potted  until  February  ;  then  all  but  one 
should  be  taken  off  and  propagated  either  as 
cuttings  or  by  root-grafting.  They  will  strike 
freely  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  better  in  a 
heated  projiagating  house  than  in  a  frame.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  should  be  about  55". 
In  a  frame  there  is  a  greater  tendency  for  the 
root-grafted  plants  or  cuttings  to  damp  o£l'.  They 
form  roots  more  quickly  if  covered  over  in  the 
house  with  a  square  of  glass  laid  flat  over  them 
and  resting  just  above  the  leaves.  As  soon  as 
rooted  let  them  be  lifted  out  of  the  bottom  heat 
and  placed  near  the  glass,  to  be  subsequently 
moved  to  a  cold  frame.  From  this  they  should  be 
re-potted  and  planted  out  in  May.  Spring-struck 
cuttings  succeed  those  propagated  the  previous 
autumn,  and  thus  form  a  succession.  The  Holly- 
hock is  one  of  the  grossest  feeding  of  plants,  and 
requires  a  deep  rich  soil  in  order  to  produce  large 
healthy  leaves,  the  usual  precursor  of  the  best 
flowers,  on  long  stout  spikes.  Spring-struck 
plants  make,  as  a  rule,  more  vigorous  growth  than 
those  struck  in  autumn,  although  some  autumn- 
struck  varieties  are  also  very  vigorous.  In 
ordinary  seasons  it  is  not  difficult  to  save  seeds  of 
the  very  best  varieties,  but  in  that  case  the 
decayed  or  decaying  flowers  must  be  removed 
before  they  cause  any  injury  to  the  seed-pods. 
If  not  quickly  removed  the  seed-pods  sometimes 
get  destroyed  by  the  decaying  petals. 

Rearing  of  seedling  plants  is  most  interesting, 
50  per  cent,  being  really  good  varieties.  Some  of 
the  best  sorts  produce  seedlings  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  their  parents,  and  it  must  also  be 
observed  in  reference  to  this  point  that  seedlings 
are  always  much  more  vigorous  than  the  parents, 
and  can  be  grown  up  to  the  flowering  stage  with- 
out the  aid  of  either  glass  houses  or  frames;  here- 
in, therefore,  lies  the  value  of  seedlings  for  those 
who  have  no  glass  houses,  or  who  are  unable  to 
use  them  for  such  a  purpose.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  on  a  border  of  fine  sandy  soil  in  the  open 
ground.  As  a  rule  it  is  unwise  to  trust  them  to 
the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden.  Mix  up,  there- 
fore, a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand. 
Rake  it  over  to  remove  stones  and  the  rougher 
portions.  Draw  shallow  drills  G  inches  apart,  and 
tow  the  seeds  thinly  in  them  about  the  1st  of 
May.  If  frames  or  a  hotbed  are  available,  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  boxes  and  be  placed  under 
glass  to  vegetate.  In  any  case  the  young  plants 
should  be  pricked  out  in  the  open  ground  as  soon 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  after  the  tirst  leaf  or  two 
are  formed  beyond  the  seed  leaves.  The  jilants 
may  be  planted  on  the  ground  where  they  are  to 
flower  in  July  or  August,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  well  established  before  winter  sets  in. 
When  they  have  a  good  hold  of  the  ground, 
they  pass  through  the  winter  without  being 
injured  by  frost.  The  ground  for  seedlings  ought 
to  be  well  drained,  and  if  deeply  trenched  water 
will  pass  rapidly  through  it ;  water  hanging  about 
the  roots  is  as  injurious  to  Hollyhocks  as  frost. 
The  disease  will  often  attack  the  plants  when  tliey 
are  in  cold  frames  in  spring,  or  even  when  they 
are  being  propagated.  I  had  to  fight  a  stubborn 
attack  of  this  kind  some  four  or  five  years  ago  ; 
•^^  e  cut  off  every  leaf  that  had  fungus  spots  upon 
it  and  burned  them  at  once.  The  entire  stock  of 
plants  was  then  dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of 
soft  soapy  water  and  flowers  of  sulphur.  Treated 
in  this  way,  the  disease  had  disappeared  by  the 
time  the  plants  were  put  out  in  the  open  ground. 
It,  however,  re-appeared  in  autumn  after  they  had 
flowered.  This  attack  I  attributed  to  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  some  Mallows  that  were  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  were  almost  destroyed  by  an 
attack  of  the  same  fungus.  J.  Douglas. 


still  further,  comes  into  bloom  at  an  exceedingly 
early  stage.  Most  of  the  hardy  Primulas,  if  seed 
be  sown  in  the  spring,  will  bloom  only  in  the 
following  spring.  P.  floribunda,  from  seed  sown 
in  sjiring,  is  in  bloom  already,  the  plants  being  so 
small  that  a  score  go  into  a  r2-inch  pan,  and  yet 
every  one,  even  the  tiniest  of  the  batch,  is  either 
in  bloom  or  throwing  up  buds.  The  foliage  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  P.  verticillata.  The 
blooms  are  bright  yellow  and  borne  most  freely  in 
wliorls  or  trusses.  Tliis  s]5ecies  is  admirable  either 
for  rockwork  or  pot  culture,  and  merits  wide 
appreciation. — A.  T>. 


Primula    floribunda    from    seed. — This    is 
well  named, for  it  is  a  singularly  free  bloomer, and, 


SPRING  FLOWERS  IN  THE  PYRENEES. 

No.  III. 
If  the  garden  of  the  Pyrenees  at  Esqiiierry 
proved  a  failure  in  June,  we  found  such  a  beau- 
tiful natural  spring  garden  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards above  the  Lnchon  Hospice,  as  quite  made 
up  for  any  disappointment.  This  place  is  about 
(:i  miles  south-east  from  Luchon,  and  the  road  to  it, 
though  flowery  in  parts,  is  not  witliout  draw- 
backs. It  is  very  different  in  construction  from 
the  Routes  Therniales,  which  I  have  mentioned 
before.  The  avalanches  and  slips  of  the  winter 
are  seldom  repaired  by  June,  and  it  is  not  till 
then  that  communication  by  wheels  is  open.  The 
road  runs  along  the  side  of  an  almost  precipitous 
slope  covered  with  Silver  Firs  wherever  they 
can  find  standing  room.  There  is  just  space  for 
two  carriages  to  pass  and  no  protection  on  the 
lower  side.  As  soon  as  the  road  is  clear  an  ex- 
tensive cartage  of  wood  to  the  town  takes  place, 
and  the  bullock-carts  downwards  get  the  inside. 
So  that  the  road,  bad  in  itself  and,  at  the  time 
we  used  it,  puldled  by  heavy  rain,  is  not  a  plea- 
sant one  for  a  four-in-hand,  such  as  is  always 
used  to  take  tourists  about  in  those  parts.  But 
we  had  walked  on,  and  two  ladies  were  left  in 
the  carriage,  when  in  passing  a  line  of  descending 
bullock-carts  the  overworked  horses  began  to  jib 
and  the  carriage  to  slip  hack  ;  so  they  got  out 
and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  with  anything 
but  a  pleasant  recollection  of  the  drive  to  the 
Hospice.  But  this  is  not  all  that  is  dangerous 
in  the  road.  There  are,  on  the  upper  side  of 
it,  certain  open  slopes  called  "timber  shoots," 
dowrr  which  trunks  of  trees  are  sent,  butt  first. 
A  man  is  stationed  to  warn  any  passengers,  .show- 
ing a  written  authority  to  close  the  road  for  two, 
I'our,  or  six  hours,  as  the  case  may  be.  To  pass 
with  a  carriage  is  impossible,  as  the  trees  block 
up  the  way.  I  was  coming  down  with  a  guide 
when  we  were  stopped,  and  the  guide  told  me 
we  might  make  a  rush  if  we  did  not  like  to  wait 
two  hours.  Trees  can  be  dodged,  but  they  loosen 
larf'e  stones  in  their  descent,  which  are  more 
erratic  in  their  movements.  Such  are  the  un- 
pleasant incidents  of  going  to  the  Hospice.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  scenery  is  grand,  and  the 
flowers  along  the  more  open  parts  of  the  road  are 
beautiful.  Huge  sjiikes  of  Marsh  Orchis,  Thistles 
with  s-uch  heads  as  I  never  saw  before,  but  of 
which  I  do  not  know  the  name,  and  a  large 
Vetch,  or  Everlasting  Pea,  with  orange-coloured 
flowers,  called  Lathyrus  montanus  in  Grenier 
and  Go(lron's"French  Flora,"  but  being,  I  believe, 
Orobus  luteus  of  Linnreus.  I  saw  it  in  several 
parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  it  struck  me  as  a 
novelty,  though  I  doubt  whether  it  would  he  an 
acquisition  in  gardens.  The  carriage  road  ends 
at  the  Hospice,  but  a  mule  road  goes  on  into 
Spain.  An  hour's  steep  walking  along  this, 
through  open  slopes  covered  with  a  forest  of 
white  Asphodels  in  flow-er  and  large  yellow 
Gentians  not  near  flowering,  brings  us  to  a 
mountain  pasture  with  a  stream  running  down 
the  middle.  This  is  from  5000  feet  to  6000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  Luchon  being  about 
2000    feet.     The    higher    slopes    of    that    pas- 


ture are  filled  with  what  we  may  call  garden 
flowers  more  thickly  than  I  ever  imagined 
possible  in  Nature.  I  was  reminded  of  Ovid's 
description  of  the  Vale  of  Henna,  in  Sicily,  when, 
after  fdling  several  verses  with  the  names  of  all 
the  beautiful  flowers  he  knew,  he  said  there  were 
besides  these  a  multitude  of  kinds  of  flowers 
without  a  name.  Pour  months  of  the  flowers  of 
an  English  garden  were  all  here  in  their  prime 
at  once.  Besides  nearly  all  the  floweis  I  have 
mentioned  as  growing  about  Gavarnie,  there  were 
Daffodils  and  Poet's  Narcissi,  FritilUuies  (Pyre- 
nean)  and  Orchises,  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  and  Hepa- 
ticas,  both  in  great  abundance  ;  Soldanella  aljuna 
and  Gentians,  both  verna  and  acaulis  ;  be.sidcs 
the  rocks  which  bounded  the  slopes  being  covered 
with  the  usual  rock  alpines,  such  as  Primula 
viscosa  and  integrifolia,  and  many  Saxifrages  and 
Sempervivums.  This  was  the  only  place  in  which 
I  saw  Ranunculus  amplexicanlis,  but  it  was 
everywhere  here,  with  larger  flowers  than  I  can 
make  it  produce  in  my  garden.  Once  before  I 
thought  I  had  found  it,  covering  a  high  moun- 
tain pasture  near  Eaux  Bonnes,  but  the  flowers 
there  were  much  smaller,  and  it  provi  d  to  be 
an  inferior  kind  of  more  slender  growth — R. 
pyrenreus — no  acquisition  where  the  other  can  be 
obtained.  But  to  return  to  my  Hospice  garden. 
Yellow  Oxlips  were  plentiful ;  Anemone  narciss"- 
flora  grew  here  and  there  in  patches  with  large 
bunches  of  flower,  the  outside  stained  with  Ijright 
rose.  Geum  montanum  was  there  too  ;  also  low 
beds  of  Daphne  Cneorum,  a  mass  of  fragrant  pink 
umbels.  1  had  before  recognised  this  abundant 
on  the  racecourse  at  Biarritz,  where  it  grows  very 
dwarf,  flowering  in  March.  Another  remark- 
able plant  which  was  commoir  on  this  mountain, 
and  which  I  saw  in  several  parts  of  the  Pyrenees, 
is  Eryngium  Bourgati.  It  has  prettily  varie- 
gated leaves,  and  it  is  easily  cultivated  in 
gardens.  An  Orchis  with  yellow  flowers  (O. 
sambucina)  I  had  not  seen  before.  The  flowers 
I  have  here  mentioned,  with  many  others, 
were  all  growing  together  within  a  short  dis- 
tance on  one  mountain  side.  I  was  there  twice  ; 
on  one  occasion  it  poured  with  rain,  which 
afterwards  turned  to  snow.  On  the  other  I 
started  so  late  in  the  day  that  I  had  hardly  two 
hours  on  the  mountain,  or  I  might  have  seen 
much  more.  On  the  whole,  I  came  away  from 
Luchon  with  the  conviction  that  the  whole 
neighbourhood  at  the  right  season  affords  excel- 
lent lessons  in  the  treatment  of  garden  plants. 
Edge  Hall,  Malpas.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Zinnias.  -Amongst  these  there  are  some  supetbly- 
coloured  double  flowers  that  vie  with  bouquet  Dahlias  in 
dimensions  and  density,  and  excel  them  in  beauty.  Plants 
put  out  singly  in  good  soil  and  with  ample  spaee  produee 
wondrous  flowers  and  exceedingly  rich  in  colour.  It  is  a 
wonder  florists  have  not  adopted  Zinnias  for  exhibition  as 
they  have  done  Asters? — A.  D. 

Bartonla  aurea.— Were  1  asked  to  give  the  names  of 
a  dozen  annuals  for  a  mixed  border  this  must  be  one  of 
them.  The  flowers,  which  close  up  at  night,  .are  golden 
yellow,  and  borne  in  terminal  clusters.  The  foli.age  is  rough 
and  of  a  greyish  green  colour,  but,  unlike  that  of  some  of  tiic 
other  members  of  the  family,  it  does  not  possess  the  power  of 
stinging,  ^iceds  of  it  shoidd  be  sown  in  a  cool  frame  in  early 
spring,  and  planted  out  aloi.g  with  other  annuals.— W.  H. 

Iris  susiana. — This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  strik- 
ing of  all  Irises,  and  one  which  when  seen  in  perfection  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  Some  time  back  a  good  clump  of  it  might 
have  been  seen  in  the  Bot.anic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  bearing  a 
number  of  beautiful  flowers  large  in  size  and  rich  in  colour. 
It  is  planted  on  a  south  Iwrder  against  the  Cactus  house, 
where  it  thrives  with  very  little  attention  ;  the  only  care 
taken  with  it  is  to  place  a  garden  light  above  it  as  soon  a.s  it 
has  flnishtd  flowering,  and  left  until  the  Iris  commences  to 
glow,  when  it  is  removed. — W.  H. 

White  Spirsea  palmata.  -  Spir^a  palmata  itself  is 
now  beginning  to  be  popular,  and  I  should  say  that  the 
white  variety,  w-hen  better  known,  will  meet  with  an 
equally  favourable  reception.  It  is,  except  in  colour,  a 
counterpart  of  the  older  kind.  The  situation  in  wlrch  wo 
grow  it  is  hot  and  dry,  conditions  scarcely  suitable  to  this 
Spir;pa  when  planted  out  of  doors,  but  in  pots  slightly  sh.aded 
and  well  watered  it  produces  a  m<agnificent  display.  The  white 
vai'iety  has  this  year  given  unlvers.al  satisfaction.  —  H.  P. 
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NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Epilobium  obcordatum  is  in  several  respects 
a  trying  plant,  ami,  pretty  as  it  is,  I  fear  it  is  not 
destined  to  be  often  seen  in  our  rock  gardens.  In 
winter  it  is  liable  to  be  killed  if  left  out  of  doors. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  it  would 
.succeed  if  kept  dry,  for  where  no  more  protection 
than  that  of  a  bit  of  glass  has  been  given  plants 
of  it  have  survived  the  winter,  and,  moreover, 
proved  stronger  when  growing  time  arrived  than 
roots  kept  under  warmer  conditions,  viz.,  on  the 
top  shelf  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  I  have,  however, 
another  fault  to  find  with  it,  and  that  is  when  the 
Hower-stems  have  well  developed  their  flower-buds, 
they  turn  brown  as  if  blighted  and  dry  up,  but 
the  plant  remains  all  right,  at  tlie  crown.  Later 
on — about  September — a  law  perfect  flowers  may, 
however,  be  seen,  suggesting  that  the  sunny  and 
somewhat  dry  places  thought  to  be  essential  for 
it  in  winter  are  too  hot  in  summer;  it  enjoys 
plenty  of  moisture  during  the  growing  period. 
Whether  in  the  open  or  in  pots  young  plants  of  it 
should  be  well  rooted  before  tlie  cold  season  sets  in. 
Either  slips  or  divisions  may  be  chosen;  if  slips, 
no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting  them 
rooted. 

Asarum  caudatutn.  —  Poking  among  the 
acute  leaves  of  this  plant  witli  a  bit  of  stick  to 
loosen  the  surface  soil,  1  was  delighted  with  the 
fragrant  smell  of  the  ripaning  herbage,  and  if  it 
proved  as  sweet  in  the  scent  jar,  that  alone  would 
be  a  good  reason  for  growing  this  ])lant,  which 
may  be  otherwise  considered  more  carious  than 
beautiful.  This  American  sp3cies  mikes  itself 
quite  happy  with  us  in  almost  any  situation  if  the 
sjil  is  loo33  and  not  dry  ;  it  spreids  moderately  — 
just  enough  to  make  one  feel  that  it  is  fairly  well 
accommodated. 

Sibthorpa  europeea. — It  is  astonishing  in 
how  many  ways  this  native  trailer  may  be  used 
with  hippy  effect.  Indeed,  it  may  hi  said  that 
there  is  more  in  the  manner  in  whicli  such  graceful 
plants  are  made  to  do  duty  than  in  the  plants 
themselves.  Many  imagine  that  this  Sibthorpia 
cannot  be  grown  e.x'cept  thjy  can  give  it  a  constant 
moist  bed.  True,  it  is  found  wild  under  such  con- 
ditions, but  if  one  can  give  it  shelter  from  wind, 
it  will  succeed  without  more  root  moisture  than 
that  afforded  other  plants.  Do  not,  however, 
deprive  it  of  dews  and  light  showers  by  sheltering 
it  under  trees,  the  drip  from  which  is  injurious. 
Set  it  in  a  little  depression  that  will  catch  the 
rain,  between  stones  that  will  guard  its  brittle 
stems  and  leaf-stalks  from  wind,  and  it  will  thrive 
in  full  sunshine.  Some  fine  sand  or  old  cocoa 
fibre  laid  around  it  will  form  capital  material  for 
it  to  root  into. 

Linaria  hepaticeefolia. — This  is  alss  a  small 
creeper,  but  one  which  quickly  covers  a  good  space 
and  flowers  freely.  It  may  be  said  to  be  adapted 
for  situations  just  the  opposite  of  those  which  suit 
Sibthorpia.  It  will  flourish  on  the  drier  parts  of 
rjckwork,  provided  its  roots  have  been  placed  in 
a  seam  of  good  rich  loam.  In  less  critical  places 
it  will  need  no  care  beyond  stopping  as  may  be 
required.  Small  as  its  purple  Snapdragon-like 
flowers  are,  they  beset  the  flat  herbage  in  such 
myriads  as  to  render  the  plant  quite  a  favourite. 

Silene  Schafta. — This  is  such  a  lasting  and 
brilliant  Catehfly,  that,  common  as  it  is,  few  of  us 
can  disp3nse  with  it.  Perhaps  the  greatest  objec- 
tion that  can  be  raised  against  it  is  the  fact  that 
it  seeds  freely.  About  this  dwarf,  rosy-red  flowered 
Catehfly  th  jre  is  none  of  that  mifliness  which  cha- 
racterises some  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs. 
In  short,  it  is  a  plant  which  brightens  up  our  gar- 
dens for  mmy  weeks  in  summer. 

Campanula  hirsuta.— This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  dwaif  Bellflowers.  Its  blossoms,  which  are 
clustered  on  spreading  prostrate  stems,  last  in 
succession  for  many  weeks.  They  are  also  of  a 
darker  blue  than  those  of  most  of  the  dwarf  va- 
rieties. This  Campanula  is  very  hardy,  and  never 
fails  to  be  effective.  It  should  be  set  on  a  sloping 
bank,  or  be  allowed  to  droop  over  stones.  It  is 
suitable  for  either  beds,  rockwork,  or  i^ots,  and  its 


grey-green  foliage  and  violet-purple  blossoms  ren- 
der it  capable  of  association  with  the  best  of 
alpines. 

Catananche  caerulea  and  its  variety  bicolor 
arc  magnificent  flowers,  but,  unfortunately,  bright 
only  during  sunshine.  There  is,  too,  another 
drawback,  and  that  is,  the  outer  florets  rarely  e.x- 
pantl  into  the  horizontal  form.  Jloreover,  the 
plants  being  tall,  suffer  greatly  from  wind.  To 
obviate  this,  when  the  main  stems  are  well  de- 
veloped and,  say,  just  about  the  time  when  the 
first  flowers  open,  draw  down  the  stems  and  peg 
ilown  the  lonj  flower-stalks,  the  shorter  ones  from 
which  in  a  few  days  will  all  become  erect.  Thus 
situated,  the  heads  seem  to  open  fresher  and  fairer 
than  when  left  aloft  exposed  to  wind.  The  idea  re- 
garding bending  down'the  stems  occurred  through 
an  acciilent.  Several  plants  had  their  tall  stems 
in  our  way,  and  they  were  pressed  down,  but 
being  rather  ripe  they  did  not  break  near  the  root ; 
the  tops  came  down  among  some  plants  of  Saxi- 
fraga  Fortunei,  where  they  could  do  no  harm,  and 
there  they  were  left.  The  charming  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  big  sky-blue  heads  of  the  Catananche 
among  the  deep  green  fleshy  leaves  of  the  Saxi- 
frage may  be  readily  imagined.  A  more  lovely 
blend  of  leaf  and  flower  could  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. 

Hypericum  olympicum. — This  has  a  piincely 
flower,  large  and  beset  with  a  brilliant  array  of 
dazzling  stamens.  The  species  is  suitable  for  bor- 
ders, rockwork,  and  even  for  pot  culture.  I  fear, 
however,  that  it  is  not  quite  hardy — in  the  north, 
at  least.  It  should  have  a  warm  situation  and  a 
somewhat  light  soil.  The  herbaceous  tender  kinds 
are  more  easily  dealt  with  in  winter  than  the 
shrubby  species  ;  in  many  instances  where  well 
established,  one  or  two  shovelfuls  of  coal  or  wood 
ashes  put  over  the  crowns  are  all  that  is  required. 
A  good  way  of  growing  it  is  as  follows  :  Take 
slips  or  young  shoots  in  spring,  say,  3  inches  long, 
place  one  each  in  ij-inch  pots,  and  set  them  in 
a  Cucumber  frame.  As  soon  as  rooted,  which 
will  not  be  longer  than  from  ten  to  twenty  days, 
pot  them  in  ;!-inch  pots,  keep  them  close  for  a  day 
or  two  ;  then  move  them  into  airy  quarters,  and 
as  soon  as  all  danger  from  late  frosts  is  over, 
plunge  them  out  of  doors.  Sturdy  little  plants 
about  a  foot  high  will  be  the  result,  each  one  in 
August  being  topped  with  a  cluster  of  flower- 
buds,  which  will  expand  one  by  one  in  a  very 
pleasing  way.  Tliese  little  pots  may  be  employed 
in  or  out  of  doors  for  any  special  purjjose,  and  if 
garnished  with  Moss  may  be  even  used  for  table 
decoration. 

Calliprora  flava.- This  if  grown  in  good 
clumps  in  borders  is  very  effective ;  or  it  may  be 
placed  on  rockwork  to  stop  the  gaps  caused  by 
the  dying  down  of  spring  flowering  bulbs.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  July  and  August,  are 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and  are  of  a 
somewhat  tawny-yellow  colour  lined  with  brown. 
They  are  of  good  substance,  and  are  set  on  stalks 
seldom  more  than  (i  inches  or  S  inches  high.  It  is  a 
free  bloomer,  and  increases  moderately  well.  It 
should  set  at  least  4  inches  deep,  and  may  be 
mixed  with  such  plants  as  Chionodoxas,  Scillas, 
Ornithogalums,  &c.,  at  the  planting  season  in 
September,  for,  though  it  may  have  been  in 
flower  but  a  month  previously,  its  leaves  will  have 
ripened. 

Sisyrinchiuni  convol  )tum.  —This  is  a  pretty 
summer  bloomer,  which,  from  its  ample  tuft  of 
pale  green  (Jrass-like  foliage,  continues  for  four  or 
five  months  in  succession  to  send  up  sheathed 
scapes  furnished  with  bright  yellow  flowers  more 
than  an  inch  across.  The  plant,  which  is  about 
9  inches  or  12  inches  high,  is  therefore  very  useful 
either  in  warm  borders  or  on  rockwork.  The 
colour,  size,  and  shape  of  the  flowers  remind  one 
somewhat  of  those  of  the  single  Jonquil.  Its 
hardiness  is  doubtful,  but  I  have  proved  it  to  be 
capable  of  enduring  repeatedly  1(5°  of  frost,  i.e., 
when  under  dryish  conditions.  Glass  or  wire 
shelters  might  therefore  prove  sufficient  to  keep 
it  alive  in  even  other  than  light  warm  soils.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  lost  it  more  than  once  in 


the  open,  but  I  kept  it  last  winter  by  means  of 
the  shelter  just  named.  J.  W. 


Outdoor  Balsams. — Permit  me  to  mention  that 
the  doul.ile  IJalsani  fli>wi:rs  sent  litely,  and  of 
which  you  wrote  favovirably,  were  the  i>roduee  of 
plants  growing  in  the  open  grouml.  It  was  chicly  to 
show  what  fine  blooms  could  thus  be  produced  that  I 
sent  them  to  you.  I  have  not  a  plant  in  a  pot  or 
under  glass,  but  large  number.s  are  growing  in  the 
open  ground  as  ordinary  annual-s,  having  been  dibbled 
out  in  rows  at  the  end  of  May.  They  are  all  bloom- 
ing supjrbly,  and  are  greatly  admired  by  all  who  see 
them.  Balsams  should  be  more  grown  for  outdoor 
decoration  than  they  are.  Here,  simply  lifted  from 
the  seed-bed  and  dibbled  out  in  rows  aftar  they  have 
become  stout  and  some  8  inches  high,  they  bjcome  all 
that  can  be  desired  as  decorative  plants. — A.  D. 

China  Astero. — I  observe  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition  of  the 
10th  inst.  that  it  is  stated  "Asters  were  indiffe- 
rent." That  sucli  was  the  case  I  can  readily 
understand,  because  Asters  generally  are  late 
this  season,  and  the  classes  were  arranged  for  a 
date  too  early  to  secure  good  blooms.  It  is  also 
notorious  that  the  first  or  main-stem  blooms  of 
Asters  are  seldom  the  best,  the  strong  side  shoots 
usually  yielding  the  best  flowers.  Though  late, 
therefore,  we  shall  probably  have  finer  blooms 
this  year  than  have  been  seen  for  several  season?, 
for  everywhere  the  plants  are  clean  and  robust. 
I  saw  a  grand  lot  of  the  Victoria  and  P;eony- 
flowered  kinds  the  other  day  in  the  gardens  at 
iMaiden  Erleigh.— A.  D. 

White-leaved  edging  plants. — Two  of  the 

very  best  light-coloured  edging  plants  for  beds 
are  Santolina  incana  and  Euonymus  radicans 
variegatus,  and  this  is  the  best  season  for  rooting 
cuttings  of  them.  Little  bits  dibbled  into  firm 
soil  in  a  cold  frame  will  form  roots  during  the 
winter,  and  make  good  plants  for  setting  out  in 
spring.  Place  2  inches  of  coal  ashes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  frame,  and  when  trodden  and  beaten 
down  cover  them  with  i  inches  of  light  sandy  soil, 
which  must  also  be  made  firm.  If  ashes  aie  nut 
used,  worms  may  become  troublesome  during  the 
winter,  and  although  they  might  be  dislodged  by 
the  aid  of  lime  water,  it  is  best  to  keep  them  out 
when  possible.  Dibble  the  cuttings  2  inches 
apart,  and  keep  the  soil  moist  by  watering  when 
necessary,  which  will  not  bo  often.  The  frame 
should  face  the  north. — E.  HoniiAV. 

Dianthuses. — Two  Cue  selected  double  forms  of 
Dianthus  chinensis,  pure  white  and  deep  crimson, 
are  well  worthy  of  notice.  Some  blooms  of  the 
white  kind  fairly  rival  in  size  and  bulk  those  of  Mrs. 
Sinkins  Pink  ;  the  crimson  may  be  described  as  a 
fine  double  form  of  Crimsrin  lielle.  A  very  charm- 
ing pure  white  single  kind  is  Snowflake,  but  it  seemi 
to  be  a  liltle  taller  than  the  usual  height.  With  a 
little  more  selection  that,  too,  will  make  a  very  hand- 
some .and  distinct  variety.  One  of  the  most  striking 
and  richly  colinired  I 'f  the  .annual  Chinese  Pinks  is 
th^  fiery  red  kind  culled  Brilliant.  This  reaches  an 
average  height  of  S  inches,  and  proluces  large  richly 
coloured  flowers  that  glow  brilliantly  in  the  sunlight. 
These  are  beautifully  fringed.  It  mikes  a  grand 
bedding  p'ant,  and  its  colour  can  hardly  be  excelled. 
By  merely  sowing  seed  in  spring  and  dibbling  the 
plants  out  some  9  inches  apart  a  ricli  mass  of  colour 
can  be  readily  obtained.  Mixed  kinds  sown  in  rows 
beside  paths  in  kitchen  gardens  or  on  Vine  borders 
yield  a  profusion  of  flowers  for  cutting,  a  purpose  for 
which  the  doubles  are  specially  useful,  but  all  the 
forms  are  more  or  less  serviceable  in  this  respect. — ■ 
A.  1). 

Giant  Mulleins. — I  have  never  grown  Mulle'ns  as 
garden  plants,  but  now  and  thea  one  has  come  up  in  my 
garden,  and  because  of  its  fine  leafage  and  noble  appearance 
I  have  let  it  st  ind  and  bloom.  This  year  one  solitary  plant 
his  shown  itself,  and  now  when  it  i.s  some  :^  feet  in  height  and 
lias  begun  to  bloom,  it  will  probably  reach  7  feet  ere  it  hna 
done.  But  my  attsntion  has  been  specially  attracted  to  it, 
bicause  the  flowers  are  so  much  Larger  than  usual ;  indeed 
all  preceding  ones  have  h'.rd  flowers  comparatively  incon- 
spicuous. The  plant  now  blooming,  however,  has  very  fine 
bright  yellow  blossoms  rpiitc  an  inch  and  a  half  across  ;  the 
spike  of  bloom  is  therefore  very  striking  and  handsome, 
almost  resembling  that  of  a  Foxglove  bearing  G5nothera-liko 
flowers,    yo  this  must  be  a  finer  form  than  usual. — A.  D. 
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Portulacas,  single  and  double,  make  good 
edgings.  I  saw  some  the  other  day  H  inches  in 
width  and  pei'fect  throughout,  but  varied  so  far, 
that  in  some  cases  there  were  lengths  of  distinct 
colours,  and  in  other  cases  they  were  mixed. 
Amongst  Portulaca?  may  be  seen  whites,  apricots, 
yellows,  orange  and  rose  tints,  reds,  creams,  and 
other  hues,  all  beautiful  when  distinct,  and  all 
also  beautiful  when  in  combination.  Portulacas 
grow  to  a  height  of  about  .3  inches  at  the  most, 
and  spread  and  intermix  admirably,  forming  dense 
lines,  margins,  or  masses.  The  soil  for  them,  after 
being  dug  and  levelled,  should,  early  in  May,  be 
trodden  to  the  width  to  be  sown.  This  hardening 
is  needful  in  order  to  prevent  hea^•y  rains  from 
washing  the  seed  in  too  deeply.  A  very  shallow 
drill  G  inches  broad  should  then  be  drawn,  the 
seed  thinly  and  evenly  sown,  and  then  very  thinly 
covered  ;  under  this  treatment  growths  soon  re- 
sult.—A.  D. 

5506.— The  Stocks  referred  to  by  "  R."  belong 
to  the  intermediate  class.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  thinly  in  boxes  or  pans  in  September  or 
October,  and  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  off' 
in  '2-inch  pots  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle 
and  placed  in  a  frame.  They  should  be  shitted  in 
February  into  3-inch  pots,  using  plenty  of  manure 
in  the  compost.  Air  should  be  given  to  the  frame 
in  all  but  frosty  or  wet  weather.  Do  not  let  the 
pots  get  too  full  of  roots  before  they  are  shifted 
into  their  flowering  pots,  which  should  be  about 
the  end  of  March,  using  half  manure  and  half 
loam.  I  may  add  that  no  artificial  heat  should 
be  given  them  from  first  to  last ;  the  frames 
should  be  covered  with  mats  on  frosty  nights. 
Very  little  water  should  be  given  in  the  winter, 
except  it  is  really  necessary. — G.  E.  F. 

Dwarf  Nasturtiums. — No  bedding  plants  can 
possibly  excel  in  the  production  of  gay  colours 
and  plenty  of  bloom  dwarf  compact-growing  Tro- 
pa?oIuras.  These  forms  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  King  of  Tom  Thumb  type,  from  which 
they  materially  diff'er.  There  are  four  diverse 
colours — yellow,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  maroon — all 
of  the  same  dwarf-spreading  and  marvellously 
free-blooming  habit.  These  always  throw  their 
blooms  well  up  above  the  foliage,  and  produce 
effects  throughout  a  long  season  such  as  no  other 
annuals  can  produce.  I  grow  them  from  seed  every 
year,  simply  dibbling  the  plants  out  into  rows 
Avhen  strong  enough  to  be  so  treated.  Generally 
they  reach  a  heiglit  of  S  inches,  and  spread  to  a 
width  of  12  inches  to  14  inches,  keeping  up  until 
frost  comes  one  constant  head  of  bloom. — A.  1). 

Clumps  of  Lavender  and  Rosemary. — A 

dozen  plants  or  so  of  Lavender  planted  in  a  cluster 
on  the  lawn  have  at  all  times  a  pretty  effect,  but 
especially  so  when  in  blossom,  and  their  scent  is 
exceedingly  pleasant.  The  site  for  them  should 
have  some  preparation  in  the  way  of  deepening 
the  soil  and,  it  necessary,  adding  fresh  material  to 
it.  A  warm,  well-drained  spot  suits  Lavender 
best.  Slips  or  cuttings  of  it  will  root  now  under  a 
handlight.  It  is  always  desirable  to  have  a  stock 
of  young  plants  coming  on,  as  old  plants  die  some- 
times in  a  cold  winter.  After  the  flowers  are  all 
gathered  the  plants  should  be  clipped  with  the 
shears,  cutting  off  all  </iJin\  as  to  flower-stems  and 
making  all  neat  and  trim.  Rosemary  is  equally 
effective  for  grouping  on  the  lawn  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
more  so  at  most  seasons,  and  in  spring,  when  in 
blossom,  few  shrubs  possess  so  distinct  a  character. 
The  growth  has  a  spiky  appearance,  and  a  cluster 
of  plants,  10  feet  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  jutting 
out  into  the  lawn  on  the  margin  of  a  group  of 
shrubs  cannot  bo  surpassed  for  effectiveness  ;  the 
Rosemary,  too,  improves  with  size  and  age,  which 
the  Lavender  docs  not.  A  cluster  7  feet  or  S  feet 
high  and  as  much  in  diameter  or  more,  when  once 
seen,  needs  no  recommendation. — E.  Hobd.w. 

Giant  Poppies.  —  Both  "Veronica"  and 
"J.  W."  have  done  their  best  to  make  clear  the 
distinctions  which  exist  between  Papaver  bractea- 
tum  and  orientale.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
designation  "  orientale,"  with  its  association  of 
deep  and  brilliant  hues,  has  led  many  to  believe 


that  the  intense  crimson-flowered  kind  was  of  that 
name,  and  not  bracteatum.  However,  the  huge 
orange-red  flowered  sort  is  now  shown  to  be  the 
true  orientale.  Judging,  however,  by  my  own 
plants,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  crosses  have 
already  been  made  between  the  two  kinds,  as 
in  a  batch  of  seedlings  a  considerable  variation 
in  habit,  foliage,  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers, 
and  other  divergences  have  been  found.  Whilst 
the  very  largest  blooms  produce  rounded  capsules, 
others  have  them  decidedly  wineglass-shaped,  as 
described  by  "  J.  W."  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
some  features  of  both  the  giant  Papaversare  found 
in  the  strain.  Grand  as  are  the  huge  blooms  ot 
P.  orientale,  yet  they  are  very  fugitive ;  hence  any 
evidence  of  doubling  in  them  would  be  welcomed. 
Probably  by  constant  seeding  and  selection  double 
flowers  might  some  day  be  obtained,  and  once,  we 
have  giant  double  Orientals  we  shall  have,  with- 
out doubt,  the  largest  and  grandest  of  flowers 
which  our  gardens  can  produce,  the  biggest  of 
Pajonies  not  excepted.  —A.  D. 


PROPAGATING  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

For  cutting  and  decorative  purposes  hardy  flowers 
are  indispensalile,  bat  ia  order  to  be  successful  with 
them  frequent  attention  as  to  propagation,  dividing, 
and  remaking  of  beds  and  borders  has  to  be  paid. 
One  effect  of  the  dry  weather  which  we  have  had  has 
been  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  bulbs.  The  foliage  of 
Croci  and  Narcis-i  as  well  as  of  early  Tulips  is  now 
withered  and  yellow ;  and  when  it  is  intended  to 
re-make  the  beds  or  borders  specially  set  apart  for 
them,  that  kind  of  work  may  be  done  at  once.  I  am 
aware  that  some  prefer  top-dressing  Narcissi  with 
leaf-mould  later  on  to  lifting  them  periodically.  Many 
advantages  attend  this  treatment  in  large  coUeetiont ; 
but  in  the  case  of  my  limited  collection,  lifting, 
dividing  the  bulbs,  manuring,  and  adding  fresh  Eoil 
sciit  better.  This  applies  also  to  Ranunculuses  — 
Per.sian,  Scotch,  Turban  and  French,  including  tha*; 
tine  robust-growing  variety,  the  Cockade  Ranun- 
culus, the  Meladores  of  the  old  florists.  I  should 
aild  Ranunculus  aci-initifolius  (Fair  Maids  of 
Fiance),  that  no  garden  should  be  without.  In  the 
case  uf  alpine  Auriculas  I  like  to  have  my  beds 
always  presentable.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  hid 
containing  bulbs  need  be  a  blank  until  next  tpring 
There  are  plenty  of  showy,  handsome,  surface-root- 
ing plants  for  the  centre  and  around  the  edges,  an  1 
as  I  bava  been  at  this  work  at  inter^'als  lately,  I  will 
name  a  few,  commencing  with  the  alpine  Auriculas  ; 
ground  where  these  were  planted  hid  beeocne  hard, 
and  water  would  not  lodge  on  it.  Like  m my 
other  things  in  the  late  hot  weather,  they  suffereil 
much,  and  as  they  contained  many  edged,  shaded, 
anil  self  seedlings,  not  procurable  elsewhere,  I  resolved 
not  t  >  lo^e  tliera.  Of  mossy  Saxifrages  I  have 
many,  all  use^il  and  handsome;  but  I  shall  enly 
mention  the  largest  and  smallest,  S.  Wallacei  and 
S.  purpurea.  The  former  is  now  becoming  generally 
known  for  cutting  and  indof>r  decordtion.  It  suffers 
much  in  dry  weather,  and,  except  propagation  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  resorted  to,  it  i<  likely  to  die  off 
and  get  lost.  A  moiat  C0"1  shaly  place  suits  it  be-t. 
As  a  dry-weather  plant  commend  me  to  this  delight- 
ful little  velvety-green  cushion  S.  purpurea.  With 
me  it  has  not  got  even  a  sprinkle  for  more  than  a 
month,  and  here  it  is  quite  fresh  and  velvety,  neither 
foliage  nor  flowers  ever  exceeding  2  inches  high. 
Another  advantage  is  it  does  not  overrun  neighbour- 
ing plants  like  the  others.  These  Saxifrages  answer 
admirably  to  edge  bulb  beds.  I  have  covered  two  beds 
of  Leucojum  eestivum  and  Colchicum  autumnale  with 
them.  Veronica  gentianoides  variegata  I  regularly 
lift,  divide,  remove  the  flower-stems,  and  replant 
about  this  time  every  year.  The  foliage  is  exceed- 
ingly handsome — a  combination  of  green,  white,  and 
purplish  green,  while  the  pale  lilac  flowers  on  tall 
stems  when  others  are  scarce  render  it  useful.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  .and  decidedly  the  handsomest  of 
herbaceous  Speedwells.  The  perennial  Cheiranthus 
is  an  old  acquaintance,  and  gives  masses  ot  yellow 
blooms  when  the  flower  beds  cont.ain  hardly  another 
hardy  yellow  flower,  except  Alyssum  saxatile,  and  of  a 
deliciously  rich  sweetness  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  Wallflower,  to  which  it  is  allied.     It  is  readily 


propagated  by  cuttings,  but  an  easier  method  is  to 
move  up  the  soil  around  the  young  stems  in  spring 
into  which  they  readily  root,  and  can  be  removed 
with  the  soil  attached  without  check.  To  Pansies 
and  Violas  much  sun  heat  is  injurious.  Of  the  latter, 
Countess  of  Kintore,  Mrs.  Gray,  and  a  very  dark 
purple  withstood  the  kite  drought  and  heat  best;  at 
least  a  dozen  other  varieties  degenerated  or  died.  I 
have  cut  off  all  the  seed-pud.s,  longstems,  and  blooms, 
and  given  them  a  new  heavily  manured  bed.  If  I 
had  not  propagated  my  show  and  fancy  Pansies  from 
side  shoots  in  April  and  May,  many  would  have  been 
lost.  Of  choice  double  white  hardy  flowers  the  follow- 
ing are  useful  and  easily  grown,  viz..  Campanula 
per-icifolia  (the  true  variety  is  as  double  as  a  white 
Camellia,  and  much  superior  to  the  doubl«  blue  Cam- 
p.anula),  Achillea  Ptarmica,  Hesperis  matronaUs  (the 
pure  white  double  old  Rocket,  hard  to  find  now), 
Spirsa  Filipendula,  very  useful  for  cutting,  and,  best  of 
all,  Matricaria  inodora,  very  double. 

Cloiund.  W.  J.  MuKPHY. 


Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  from  seeds. 

— Whether  due  to  season  or  to  some  other  cause  I 
know  not,  but  certainly  I  have  never  found  thrips 
or  spider  so  non-prevalent  amongst  Primroses  and 
Polyanthuses  as  this  summer.  It  is  a  most  hope- 
ful sign  for  next  spring's  bloom  that  the  foliage 
has  re:nained  so  green  and  vigorous,  whilst  the 
new  leafage  is  breaking  up  fast,  and  I  anticipate 
as  a  result  a  gay  show  of  bloom  all  the  winter. 
Northern  readers  who  find  these  spring  flowers  to 
thrive  with  luxuriance  always  can  hardly  realise 
the  miserable  appearance  of  ours  here  in  the  hot 
south  during  some  seasons.  When  thrips  eat  up 
every  leaf,  naturally  such  defoliation  seriously 
affects  further  growth,  and  summer  drought 
often  proves  far  more  injurious  than  winter  cold. 
Primrose  and  Polyanthus  plants,  raised  from  seed 
sown  just  after  liaving  been  saved  last  summer 
and  planted  out  in  spring,  are  so  robust  and  fine  as 
to  afford  the  fullest  proof,  it  proof  were  wanted, 
of  the  value  of  summer  sowing.  A  big  patch 
consisting  of  about  1000  fancy  Polyanthuses  will 
next  spring  make  a  show  that  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  Seed  of  both  Primroses  and  Polyan- 
thuses of  the  present  year's  saving  sown  three 
weeks  since  in  frames  is  now  coming  through 
rapidly,  a  good  watering  daily  during  dry 
weather  being  alone  needful  to  ensure  free  germi- 
nation. Considering  how  readily  a  grand  show  of 
these  charming  spring  flowers  may  be  obtained 
from  seed,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  not  more 
plentiful  in  gardens  than  they  are. — A.  D. 

Sweet  Williams. — These  are  now  a  striking 
feature  in  the  public  park  at  Wolverhampton,  where 
they  are  largely  used  as  edgings  tt)  large  clumjis  of 
shrubbery.  Here  one  realises  what  dense  floweiing 
subjects  they  are.  Strong  plants  have  thrown  up 
many  spikes  of  bloom,  and,  whether  looked  at  near  or 
at  a  distance,  the  effect  is  very  fine.  The  plants 
stand  about  two  seasons,  and  then  they  are  replaced 
by  young  ones.  The  strain  is  good,  but  capable  of 
improvement  by  means  of  c  treful  selection.  Where, 
however,  hundreds  are  required,  the  cultivator  cannot 
select  as  ligidly  as  in  the  case  of  an  amateur  who 
wants  but  a  small  quantity.  The  Auricula- eyed 
Sweet  William  is  one  of  the  best  decorative  stratus. 
The  original  of  this  was  a  lich  dark  ciimson  flower, 
having  a  bold  white  centre  and  smooth  edges  to  the 
petals.  In  course  of  time  this  type  gave  various 
shades  of  colour  and  marking,  and  that  kjiown  as 
Barlow's  Giant  is  one  having  large,  stout,  smooth- 
edged  flowers  in  great  variety,  It  will  be  observed 
that  a  great  many  of  the  Sweet  Williams  grown  at 
the  present  day  have  fimbriated  edges  to  the  petals. 
Hunt's  Sweet  Williams  were  popular  j'ears  .ago,  but 
they  had  fimbriated  edg^s  to  the  flowers.  There  are, 
however,  m.any  who  like  flowei-s  of  this  character 
when  as-ociated  with  large  and  stout  florets.  Fine  as 
are  our  Sweet  Williams  of  the  present  day,  they  are 
yet  capable  of  improvement  by  careful  selection.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  sow  seed.  Good  seed  soon  germinates 
if  sown  in  the  open  ground,  provided  the  .^itxiation  be 
a  shaded  one  for  a  portion  ot  the  day  and  the  soil 
kept  moist.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked  out  into  a  nursery 
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bod,  so  that  they  may  grow  on  into  size  ;  ami  then 
.some  of  the  stronge.st  at  least,  if  not  all,  will  flower 
next  season  ;  but  Ijy  the  second  ye.ar  they  will  ni.'ike 
jilaiits  that  will  prodiice  huge  heads  of  bloom  of  a 
showy  character.  Any  particular  variety  of  unusual 
I'xcellence  can  be  propigated  by  dividing  the  plants 
in  autumn,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  young  growth  made 
during  the  present  month. — R.  T>. 


ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 
Members  of  the  Grass  family  belonging  to  this 
countiy  do  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  a  great  height,  but 
in  tropical  climes  they  assume  gigantic  proportions, 
some  of  them  attaining  to  50  feet,  CO  feet,  and  even 
100  feet  in  height,  riv.alling  the  Palms  in  stature  and 
resemljling  them  in  structure.  For  the  decoration  of 
the  lawn  and  v.-ild  garden  the  m.ateri.al  in  the  way  of 
Grasses  from  which  to  select  is  ample;  the  difficulty 
is  what  to  choose  and  wh.at  to  avoid.  The  following 
enumeration  contains  species  calculated  to  add  grace 
and  beauty  to  our  gardens  : — 

Thi;  AiuiNDO,  or  Reed  Grass  as  now  understood; 
does  not  include  any  species  indigenous  to  this  country- 
All  of  tliem  are  tall,  handsome  Grasses,  attaining  a 
height  of  from  13  fett  to  10  feet,  and  should  be  intro- 
duced into  every  garden  where  there  is  the  slightest 
possibility  of  their  thriving.  A.  conspicua  resembles 
a  small  form  of  Pampas  Grass.  It  commences  to 
flower  in  .Tidy,  and  is  therefore  a  desirable  aci|uisi- 
tion  ;  it  is  hardier  than  the  Pampas,  which  should 
have  its  crowns  protected  in  winter.  Besides  A.  con- 
.'picua,  there  are  A.  Donax  and  Donax  versicolor. 

Aruni)IN.\ri.\. — This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Bam- 
busa.  A.  falcata  has  been  planted  somewhat  exten- 
sively in  Ireland,  where  it  thrives  admirably  and 
.attains  a  height  of  20  fett.  It  h.as  also  been  found 
to  grow  well  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  England. 
Its  graceful  growth  should  lead  to  its  being  planted 
very  largely  everywhere.  There  is  another  very  fine 
species,  A.  Schomburghi,  a  native  of  the  Upper  Ama- 
zim,  which  grows  some  50  feet  or  more  in  height. 
This  should  be  a  grand  ornament,  planted  in  isolated 
groups  upon  the  lawn,  if  we  could  only  get  it  intro- 
duced. In  1S(J2  I  received  specimens  from  Nagasaki 
of  a  very  fine  feathery  Grass,  supposed  to  be  a  speeies 
of  Arundinaria.  It  grows  10  feet  in  height  and  is 
said  to  prove  good  for  planting  in  tufts  like  the  Pani- 
p-is  Grass.  In  Japan  it  has  a  fine  effect  on  the  hill- 
sides in  November  and  December.  Let  us  hope  this 
may  soon  be  introduced. 

AciROSTis,  or  Bent  Grass  (A.  vulg.aris),  is  a  trouble- 
some weed  upon  light  lands,  but  useful  tor  covering 
dry  sandy  banks  where  but  little  else  will  grow. 
There  are  in  this  genus  some  extremely  beautiful 
species  varying  in  height  from  1  foot  to  3  feet.  Some 
of  the  smaller  kinds  are  suitable  for  pot  culture,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  working  in'o  button-holes  and 
shoulder  sprays.  The  best  are  A.  capillaris,  diffusa, 
dulcis,  nebulosa,  pulchella,  verticillata,  vulgaris  vivi- 
para,  and  vulgaris  variegata. 

AiR.\,  or  Hair  Grass,  is  a  widely  distributed  family. 
A.  crespitosa  is  one  of  the  tallest  of  our  English 
Grasses,  often  att.aining  a  height  of  6  feet.  It  is  not 
only  very  ornamental  in  isolated  group.s,  but  useful 
as  a  cover  for  game.  It  is,  however,  troublesome  in 
pasture  land.  The  best  are  A.  csespitosa,  ca'spitcsa 
vivipar.a,  lutescen.s,  and  pulchella. 

The  genus  AniiROpogon  contains  m.any  fine  orn,a- 
mental  species.  A.  schiecanthus,  the  Lemon  Gr.ass, 
deserves  a  passing  notice,  although  too  tender  to  be 
used  in  the  open  air.  An  infu.sion  of  its  leaves  is 
said  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  fever,  wliilst  from  its 
fibrous  roots  ami  from  those  of  another  species  (A. 
muricatus)  mats  and  fans  are  made  in  India,  which 
impart  an  agreeable  fragrance  to  the  atmosphere 
where  used.  Although  none  of  the  species  can  be 
said  to  be  thoroughly  hardy,  they  amply  repay  any 
.attention  bestowed  upon  them.  The  best  are  A. 
bombycinus,  ft^rmosus,  and  squarrosus. 

Bamboos  in  their  native  habitats  often  attain  a 
height  of  100  feet.  Their  economic  properties  are 
well  nigh  inexhaustible,  and  in  a  decorative  point  of 
view  they  cannot  be  over-estimated,  their  elegant, 
feathery  spray  giving  a  distinct  and  tropical  appear- 
ance to  any  garden  in  which  they  are  grown.     The 


kinds  enumerated  be'ow  vary  from  6  feet  to  20  feet 
in  height,  and  form  grand  groups  upon  the  lawn,  or 
indeed  in  any  sheltered  position.  They  enjoy  a  free, 
rich,  open  soil.  The  best  are  B.  aurea,  nigra,  edulis, 
Metake,  Simoni,  Fortunei,  striata,  violacea,  viridis, 
and  viridis  glaucescens. 

The  Buoom  Ge.\S3,  a  very  large  genus  widely  dis- 
tributed, contains  some  seven  or  eight  species  indigen- 
ous to  this  country,  and  amongst  them  one  or  two 
make  beautiful  garden  ornaments,  especially  when 
grown  in  good  rich  soil.  The  best  are  Brouius  brizo- 
pyroides,  diandrus,  hirsutus,  jubatus,  Lanuginosus, 
macrostachys,  Sehraderi,  sc  'parius.  and  vestitus. 

Ok  BRiz.i,  or  Quaking-Grass,  some  of  the  species 
are  handsome,  and  well  deserve  attention.  Two  are 
British,  viz.,  media,  which  is  widely  distributed  and 
much  sought  after  for  winter  decoration,  and  minor, 
which  is  local.  They  are  useful  either  in  pots  or  in 
the  border.  B.  gracilis,  maxima,  medi.a,  and  vires- 
cens  are  the  best. 

Brizopyuu.m. — This  is  a  small  genus  of  handsome 
and  singular  Grasses,  none  of  which  are  indigenous. 
They  range  from  1  foot  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  are 
mostly  from  the  .Southern  Hemisphere.  The  best  are 
B.  sieulum  ai  d  soirpoides. 

C'OIX  (Job's  Te.irs). — This  genus  h.as  obt.ained  its 
popular  name  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its 
pendent  hanging  seeds  to  dropping  te.ir.-i.  C.  Lach- 
ryma  is  a  bro.ad-leaved  handsome  plant  which  thrives 
well  in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot.  It  is 
also  very  ornamental  when  grown  as  a  pot  plant.  It 
reijuires  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  otherwise  the 
leaves  are  apt  to  become  brown  or  rusty  looking. 

DACTynjCTKNiUM. — This  genus  contains  a  few  dis- 
tinct and  ornamental  plants  which  grow  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  high,  most  of  them  annuals;  they  produce 
dense  finger-like  spikes  of  flowers,  all  pointmg  one 
way.  As  pot  plants,  they  are  very  elegant,  but  rather 
tender  for  the  open  air.  D.  aegyptiacum  and  radulans 
are  the  best  of  them. 

DiGiT.\i<iA  (Finger  Grass)  is  a  genus  containing 
handsome  plants,  mostly  natives  of  the  soutli  of 
Europe,  the  inflorescence  of  which  is  produced  on 
long  finger-like  spikes;  they  grow  from  1  foot  to 
2  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  are  very  suitable  for 
the  fronts  of  mixed  borders.  They  thrive  best  on  a 
light  smdy  soih  Tiie  best  are  D.  ciliaris,  sanguinalis, 
and  villosa. 

DicHBi.ACHNE. — Under  thii  name  I  have  grown  a 
very  handsome  Grass,  wliich  makes  dense  tufts  some  2 
feet  or  more  in  height, and  is  furnished  with  a  beautiful 
feathery  inflorescence.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  is  perfectly  hardy.     It  is  named  i).  crinita. 

Elymos  is  a  genus  containing  about  half  a  hundred 
species,  two  of  which  are  natives,  viz.,  E.  arenarius, 
the  t-ea  Lyme  Grass,  which  gi'ows  about  3  feet  high, 
and  is  useful  for  planting  by  the  sea-side;  and  K. 
geniculatus,  the  Jointed  Lyme  Grass,  a  kind  of  great 
service  for  planting  on  dry  gravelly  inland  warrens 
and  game  preserves.  Some  of  the  exotic  kinds  are 
very  effective,  although  somewhat  coarse.  .Vnioncst 
them  E.  crinitus,  condensatus,  Caput-Medus;e,  and 
giganteus  are  the  best. 

Erianthus. — As  a  genus  this  is  nearly  allied  to 
Saceh.arum.  E.  Ravennoe  forms  large,  dense  tufts, 
similar  to  those  of  Arundo  conspicua,  and  should  ))e 
grown  if  only  for  its  foliage,  but  it  produces  in  addition 
large  handsome  panicles  of  bloom,  which  lise  to  up- 
wards of  (i  feet  in  height.  This  plant  rerpures  a  light 
loamy  soil  and  a  southern  aspect. 

The  Pampas  Grass  is  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription. It  forms  a  bold,  isolated  mass,  the  flower- 
spikes  from  which  rise  some  10  feet  or  12  feet  in 
height,  llnfortunately,  its  handsome  plumes  often 
get  damaged  by  wet.  I  am  under  the  impre-ssion 
that  when  first  introduced  it  bloomed  earlier  than 
now.  The  West  Indian  G.  saccharoides  is  a  grand 
species,  producing  noble  silvery  plumes,  but  as  far  I 
know  it  has  not  yet  been  introduceel. 

The  La(;uri's,  or  Hare's-tail,  is  a  useful  Grass, 
found  souiewluit  sparingly  in  Guernsey.  L.  ovatus, 
which  is  an  annual,  grows  from  8  inches  to  IS  inches 
high,  and  produces  roundish,  soft  white,  spike-like 
panicles  of  flowers,  ornamented  with  long  beards.  It 
is  useful  eith'r  in  po'.s  or  in  borderj. 


Melica. — The  species  belonging  to  this  genus  are 
widely  distributed  ;  two  are  natives  of  Britain, 
but  very  few  of  them  are  worth  cultivating.  M. 
nutans,  however,  is  worthy  of  note,  beiug  one  of  the 
few  Grasses  that  thrive  under  the  shade  of  trees.  M. 
altissima  makes  a  good  garden  ornament.  It  glows 
from  2  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  produces  dense 
racemes  of  flowers,  with  large  shining  gkimes. 

The  Blue  Moor  Grass  (Molinia)  is  an  indigenous 
plant,  and  very  effective  in  the  fiont  row  of  a  mi.xed 
border.  It  also  makes  a  good  b^g  plant.  Its  leaves 
are  about  S  inches  high,  and  its  branching  panicles 
often  extend  a  foot  above  theaj.  The  best  are  M. 
cierulea  and  c^rulea  variega'a. 

Panicum. — In  this  genus  are  large,  bold,  and,  in 
some  instances,  gigantic  Grasses.  They  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
portions  of  the  globe,  but  many  of  them  are  txiffi- 
cicntly  robust  in  constitution  to  withstand  our 
climate  in  summer.  Dotted  upon  the  l.iwn  or  grouped 
in  masses  in  the  sub-tropical  garden,  they  form  grand 
ornaments.  They  enjoy  good  r'ch  loamy  soil.  The 
best  are  P.  altissimum,  .aurantiacum,  bu'bosum, 
clandestinum,  capillare,  miliaceum,  and  virg.atum. 

Pennisetum  LONGisiYLPM  AND  PETOsuM  are  hand- 
some plants  either  for  indoor  decoration  or  for  the 
mixed  border.  Their  be.arded  heads  of  flower  some- 
what resemble  those  of  Hordeum  jub.atum,  but  more 
dense  and  soft  in  texture.  The  species  are  widely 
distributed  through  sub-tropical  countries,  growing 
usually  from  1  foot  to  about  3  feet  high. 

PaSPALIM    SCROBICOLATUM    AND   STOLONll'-ERUM  are 

highly  decorative  and  beautiful  Grasses.  They  grow 
some  2  feet  in  height,  and  bear  their  inflorescence  in 
long  dense  spikes  ;  in  some  species  it  is  digitate,  in 
others  alternate. 

Phalaris,  or  Canary  Grass. — The  species  of  this 
genus  are  mostly  annuals,  and  very  elegant.  They 
are  natives  of  Central  As'a.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty 
are  recorded,  but  amongst  them  there  is  great  same- 
ness ;  they  form  beautiful  masses  either  in  the  wild 
garden  or  mixed  border.  P.  arundinacea  is  peren- 
nial, its  variegated  form  being  known  as  Gardener's 
G.arter.  The  best  known  are  P.  aqu.atica,  arundinacea 
variegata,  brachystachys,  canariensis,  and  cierulescens. 

Phragmites,  known  also  as  Arundo  Phragmites, 
is  the  largest  of  our  British  Grasses.  It  is  very  orna- 
mental placed  beside  rivers  or  lakes,  where  it  grows 
upwards  of  (!  feet  in  height,  whilst  its  cree'ping  roots 
atfiird  material  protection  to  the  banks  by  binding  the 
eartli  together. 

The  Sorghums  are  bold  and  effective  pl.ants  for 
isolating  on  lawns,  or  for  massing  in  the  sub-tropical 
garden  ;  their  bri>.ad  handsome  leaves  and  large  dense 
panieled  inflorescence  make  them  conspicuous.  S. 
h.alepense  is  perennial  and  hardy,  but  the  majority  of 
the  species  are  annuals.  Their  seed,  under  the  name 
of  millet,  is  largely  used  for  poultry  feeding,  lint  it 
does  not  appear  to  ripen  in  this  country,  so  as  to  be 
profitable.  The  best  are,  in  addition  to  h.alepense, 
bicolor,  rubens,  and  vulgare. 

Stipa,  or  Feather  Gr  iss.  —A  large  genus,  in  which, 
however,  few  species  possess  any  beauty  when  out  of 
flower,  and  their  feathery  panicles  are  but  short-lived. 
Plants  of  this  Gr.ass  are  usually  grown  in  cpiantity,  in 
order  that  the  panicles  may  be  cut  and  preserved  for 
winter  decoration.  S.  pennata  is  the  species  mostly 
employed  for  this  purpose;  but  S.  juncea  and  tortllis 
are  also  attractive  Grasses. 

Maize  (Zea). — This  is  an  effective  plant,  but  we 
have  lit  ard  objections  raised  by  some  to  its  introduction 
into  the  flower  garden.  To  me  it  matters  little  what 
the  plants  used  there  are  provided  the  desired  effect 
is  produced,  and  tlij  tropical  appearance  of  this  plant 
ought  to  secure  it  a  place  there.  It  should  be  planted 
in  a  warm  sheltered  position  and  in  rich  soil.  The 
variegated  form  is  a  charming  addition  to  the  garden. 
It  is  Dot  quite  so  robust  as  the  type,  but  it  grows 
freely  in  the  open  air,  even  close  to  the  sea.  It 
comes  true  from  seed,  from  which  it  is  easily  raised 
in  spring.  It  should  not,  however,  be  planted  out 
until  properly  hardened  off.  \V.  II.  G. 


Drummond's  Everlasting-  Pea.— This  hi>8  been 
e.xceptiuiially  uft'ectivc  this  year  ;  whether  owing  to  deeper 
root-hold  or  to  Eome  other  cause  I  cannot  s.ay,  but  certainly 
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tbc  Howurs  hnve  beon  not  inily  finer  and  mort'  abun*l;intly 
produced,  but  deeper  in  colour  than  usual,  and  two  huge 
bushes  5  feet  in  height  and  as  much  through  have  been  very 
beautiful.  I  am  elad  to  find  that  this  year  the  plants  arc 
seeding  fairly  well.  In  previous  years  it  was  most  unusual 
to  obtain  see  1,  and  it  is  not  at  all  an  easy  plant  to  propagate 
otherwise.  It  is  a  cajiital  plant  with  which  to  clothe  an  old 
tree  stumj". — A.  D. 


Garden   Destroyers. 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  FRUIT  CROPS. 

The  report  on  insects  injurious  to  fruit  crops  pre- 
pared fur  the  Agricultural  Department  by  Mr.  V. 
Whitehead  has  just  betn  issued.  'I  he  iiitroduelion 
states  that  the  report  relates  entirely  to  insects  in 
jurious  to  fruit  crops,  and  to  those  among  them  which 
cause  the  most  serious  losses  to  fruit  cultivators. 
There  are  others  wliose  injurious  effects  are  compara- 
tively incensider.ible,  so  that  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  describe  them  here.  For  the  most  pait 
the  insects  which  have  been  described  are  formidable 
enemies,  and  in  many  cases  more  formidable  because 
their  work  of  mischief  either  is  attributed  to  otlier 
causes,  or  is  not  discovered  until  it  is  too  late  to  adopt 
nifans  of  prevention  or  to  apply  remedies.  Some  of 
these  insects  cause  the  f.iihire  of  an  entire  crop,  as, 
for  example,  the  Hj-ponomeuta  padella,  or  ermine 
moth,  by  whose  action  the  Apple  crop  has  in  some 
seasons  been  destroyed  throughout  large  areas  of 
orc'ard  land  ;  while  others,  like  the  Carpocapsa 
pomonella,  or  codiiu  motli,  materially  damage  the 
appearance  and  rju.ility  of  the  fruit.  Fruit  grow- 
ing is  a  most  important  branch  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry, and,  taking  the  average  of  seasons  and  of 
the  various  fruit-producing  districts,  h.TS  proved 
lirofitah!e  when  oher  crops  have  not  answered. 
The  acreage  of  fuiit  land  in  Engl.^nd,  according 
to  the  statistics  given  in  the  "Agricultural  Re- 
turns," was  197,5.39  acres  in  188.'i.  and  probably 
at  this  present  time  amounts  to  over  '200,000  acres,  as 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  acreage  during 
the  last  ten  years  at  tlie  rate  of  about  3500  acres 
psr  annum.  Besi<Ies  this  acreage,  properly  termed 
*'  arable  or  grass  lands  used  for  fruit  trees  of  any 
kind  "  in  the  "  Agiicultural  Returns,"  which  is  hnn'i 
Ude  farm  fruit  land,  there  is  a  large  aggregate  acre.age 
of  garden  ground  .ipjiertainiiig  to  all  houses  in  the 
c  luntry,  from  the  nobleman's  mansion  to  the  labourer's 
'-■ottage,  upon  which  much  fruit  is  produced,  and 
whose  full  jield  is  most  important  to  the  owners  and 
to  the  consumers  of  fruit,  which  in  its  natural  state, 
t)r  jireserved,  ff.irnis  an  important  and  most  whole- 
some pait  of  the  diet  of  the  people.  Information  a3 
to  the  history  and  habits  of  the  chief  insect  spoilers 
of  the  fruit  crop  may,  it  is  hoped,  tend  to  their  dis- 
condlture  and  to  the  larger  production  of  the  fruit 
lands  of  this  country. 

The  following  insects  are  mentioned  in  the  report : 
— The  raspberry  beetle  (Byturus  tomentosus),  the 
green  chafer  ((.'etonia  aurata),  the  strawberry  weevil 
(Otiorhynchus  sulcatus),  the  red-legged  garden  weevil 
(Otiorhynchus  tenebricosus),  the  raspberry  weevil 
(Otiorhynchus  picipes),  the  apple-lilossom  weevil 
(Anthonomus  pomorum),  the  nut  weevil  (Balaninus 
nucuni),  the  pear  saw-fly  (Selandria  cerasi),the  goose- 
berry and  currant  sa\v  fly  (Neniatus  grossularias),  the 
currant  clearwing  (.Egeria  tipuliformis),  the  goat 
moth  (Cossus  ligniperda),  the  wood  leopard  moth 
iZeuzera  lesculi),  the  lackey  motii  (Ciisiocampa 
Neustria),  the  common  vapourer  moth  (Orgyia  an- 
tiqua),  the  magpie  moth  (Abraxas  grossulariata),  the 
winter  moth  (Cheimati>bia  brumata),  the  codlin  moth 
((!arpocapsa  pomonella),  the  suuall  ermine  moth 
(Hyponomeuta  padella),  the  strawberry  moth  (Pero- 
nea  comariana),  the  currant  borer  (Lampronia 
capitella),  the  raspberry  shoot  borer  (Lampronia 
rubella),  the  cherry  aphis  (Myzus  cerasi),  the  apple 
a;)his  (Aphis  niali),  the  plum  aphis  (Aphis  pruni),  the 
currant  ajihis  (Rhopalosiphum  ribis),  the  woolly  aphis 
(Schizoneura  lanigera),  the  mussel  scale  (Mytilaspis 
pomorum),  the  red  spider  (Tetranychus  tclarius),  the 
black  currant  mite  (Phytoptus  ribis),  and  the  natural 
enemies  of  injurious  insects. 


Sulphide  of  potassium. — This  remedy  for 
mildew  has  now  been  extensively  used  by  a  large 
number  of  cur  leadirg  gardeners,  and  as  I  have  been 


mainly  instrumental  in  getting  its  merits  tested,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  anticipatiuns  of  the 
discoverer  of  its  value  as  a  remedy  for  mildew  have 
been  fully  realised.  As  mildew  is  very  prevalent  this 
season  I  hope  every  one  who  is  troubled  with  this 
pest  will  test  the  sulpliide,  and  report  whether  it 
))rove3  successful  or  not. — Edwahd  W.  B.^dber, 
ilosdaj,  near  Birminyham. 


ME.  WILLIAM  INGRAM. 

Tbk  spring  garden  at  Belvoir  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  styl'-^d  "  the  most 
beautiful  garden  in  all  England."  Writing  in  his 
own  genial  style,  he  says ;  "  It  has  been  my  happy 
privilege  to  visit  many  a  fair  ground  and  goodly 
heritage  between  the  Border  and  Land's  End ;  I 
have  admired  in  many  a  pleasant  spot  those  tasteful 
and  skilful  combinations  of  Nature  and  Art  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  other  lands,  even  where 
climate  and  scenery  are  far  more  favourable  than 
ours:  but  Belvoir  in  its  vernal  loveliness  excels  them 
all ! "  Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  position  of  this 
garden  is  perfect — sunny  slopes,  "green  and  of  mild 
declivity,"  or  steep  and  stony,  suggesting  alpine 
plants  and  pathways,  with  grand  old  trees,  evergreen 
and  deciduous,  over  which,  as  you  walk  on  the  higher 
ranges  of  the  gardens,  you  see  the  lake  beyond,  and 
through  which,  as  you  wander  below,  the  picturesque 
towers  of  the  castle  above.  The  arrangement  of 
the  beds,  banks,  and  groups  is  perfect  ;  colour  just 
where  it  is  most  effective,  of  every  hue,  but 
always  in  congruity  :  no  sensational  contrasts,  but 
an  exquisite  freshness,  brightness,  uuit}^,  and  repose. 
Mr.  Ingram,  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  was  the 
originator  of  the  system  of  spring  gardening,  which  is 
liere  carried  on  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  ;  and  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  followini^  it  \\\^ 
and  developing  it.  When  he  first  went  to  Belvoir, 
the  pleasure  gardens  were  comparatively  small  ;  but 
year  after  year  he  h.is  gradually  matured  and  worked 
out  his  plans  for  their  improvement.  After  the 
summer  flowers  are  over,  the  spring  plants,  which  are 
all  perfectly  hardy  and  able  to  resist  the  most  rigorous 
weather,  are  allotted  their  respective  positions,  and 
begin  to  bloom,  some  as  early  as  February  in  a  fine 
season,  continuing  throughout  March,  April,  and 
May,  and  making  the  garden  \ery  beautiful  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  formerly  gardens  were  with- 
out a  flower.  Countries  very  wide  apart  contribute 
to  the  charms  of  Belvoir.  Himalayan  Saxifrages, 
Siberian  Squills,  plants  from  the  Pyrenees,  hardy  Pri- 
mulas from  the  Alps,  Rhododendrons  from  the  Cau- 
c.isus,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  bulb  family. 
Glory  of  the  Snow,  from  the  mountains  near  Smyrna 
— all  these  not  only  exist,  but  flourish  at  Belvoir. 
More  than  this— we  had  almost  said,  better  still — 
many  of  our  English  wild  flowers  are  utilised,  and, 
under  Mr.  Ingram's  careful  tending,  are  brought  into 
vigorous  and  stately  growth.  We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  record,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Ingram's  labours  and 
skill  in  originating  and  developing  spring  gardening 
have,  during  the  past  week,  received  a  very  generous 
recognition.  No  one  who  has  ever  visited  Belvoir 
could  fail  to  accord  him  the  fullest  meed  of  pr.iise  ; 
but  this  appreciation  has  now  taken  a  tangible 
form,  the  result  of  a  movement  which  was  set  on 
foot  some  twelve  months  ago,  and  of  which  Lieut. 
Emmerson,  of  the  Belvoir  Company  of  Volunteers, 
has  acted  as  the  efficient  and  courteous  secretary. 
A  committee  was  formed,  and  subscriptions  have 
come  in  so  liberally,  that  the  committee  were  able  the 
other  day  to  present  Mr.  Ingram  with  a  cheque  for 
£90  15s.  6d.,  and  se\eral  pieces  of  plate,  on  which 
was  the  following  inscrijition :  "Presented,  with  a 
purse  of  money,  to  Mr.  W.  Ingram,  liy  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  in  appreciation  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  origin.ated  and  developed  the  spring  gar- 
dens at  Belvoir  Castle." 

Canon  Twelli",  in  making  the  presentation,  which 
was  done  in  the  garden,  said  :  "  Most  of  us  know  that 
Latin  inscription  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  tells 
us  that  if  we  ask  for  the  monument  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  we  have  only  to  look  around  us.  In  the  same 
way,  if  anyone  asks  for  a  justification  of  this  testi- 
monial, he  has  only  to  lift  up  his  eyes  and  survey  the 
lovely  scene  by  which  at  this  moment  we  are  con- 
fronted." 


We  may  add  that  Mr.  Ingram  also  received  the 
gift  of  a  framed  photograjib  of  the  garden,  which  had 
been  very  succi  ssf uHy  taken  by  Mr.  Broadhead,  of 
Leicester. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

F(1B  upwards  of  twenty  years  Mr.  N.  J.  Buchan,  of 
Wdton  House,  Southampton,  has  been  a  consistent 
lover  and  grower  of  Orchids,  of  which  he  has  an  ex- 
tensive and  well  grown  collection.  Seedlings  are 
springing  up  here  in  all  directions — Cypripediums, 
Selenipediums,  Deudrobes,  and  various  other  seed- 
lings— the  result  of  crossing  distinct  genera.  Seedling 
Odontoglossums,  too,  come  up  everywhere.  They 
have  a  very  peculiar  mode  of  vegetating ;  the  seed  ap- 
pears to  swell  up  beneath  the  Sphagnum  until  it 
attains  the  size  of  a  Pea,  after  which  it  produces 
leaves  from  the  upper  portion  and  roots  from  below. 
Here  Orchid  seeds  not  only  vegetate  in  the  Sphagnum 
in  which  the  old  jjlants  are  growing,  but  even  upmi 
bare  boards  ;  some  actually  grow  between  the  lattice- 
work of  the  footpaths,  a  proof  surely  that  tempera- 
ture and  atmosphere  are  properly  balanced.  Cypri- 
pediums and  Selenipediums,  the  gardener,  Mr.  t)3- 
borne,  has  not  succeeded  in  crossing.  There  is  a  very 
promising  hybrid  here,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Colax  jugosus  and  Zygopetalum  Mackayi ;  the  plants 
are  strong,  and  may  probably  flower  in  the  autumn. 
Ctelogyne  Lemoniana  here  exhibited  a  distinct  cha- 
racter, inasmuch  as  it  produces  flowers  twice  in  the 
season  ;  these  are  now  showing,  and  the  next  batch 
from  the  sime  pseudo-bulbs  will  come  up  after 
Christmas.  On  a  fine  plant  of  Oncidium  macranthum 
I  counted  sixty  fiowers,  all  expanded ;  and  there  was 
a  beautiful  variety  of  O.  Lanceanum  with  upwards  of 
fifty  flowers,  and  the  leaves  were  not  disfigured  with 
the  black  cankerous  scars  so  common  to  this  plant. 
Cattleya  crispa  supcrba  had  forty  open  flowers  on  it. 
Dendrobium  l)earei  was  growing  as  freely  as  the  old 
nobile,  and  flowering  most  profusely.  There  were 
also  large  I'lants,  well  furnished  with  numerous 
flowers,  of  Odontoglossutn  Uro-Skinneri  and  va- 
rious grand  vaiieties  of  O.  Alexandra.  Oncidium 
Jonesiaiium  is  a  grand  plant.  Its  leaves  .are  terete, 
somewhat  like  those  of  O.  Cebolleti,  and  tlie  flowers 
are  large  and  pure  white,  spotted  and  barred  with 
brownish  crimson.  Cattleya  Scliofieldi  is  another  fine 
plant  in  this  collection.  Its  flowers  are  olive-green 
spotted  and  barred  with  brown,  and  the  lip  is  white 
dotted  and  spotted  with  violet.  W.  H.  G. 


White  Leelia  anceps  of  1885. — Can  anyone 
yet  tell  the  best  way  to  succeed  in  growing  this  re- 
fractory Orchid?  We  have  tried  plants  in  various 
houses  .and  ways.  Plants  of  it  in  pots  in  the  Cattleya 
house  on  the  north  side  stage  with  shingle  under  the 
pots  have  proved  the  best,  but  we  cannot  get  .a  spike 
of  flowers.  Certainly  our  plants  are  not  large,  but 
ample  in  size  to  bloom  in  quantity  were  they  typical 
li.  .anceps  or  L.  Hilliana,  &c.,  which  are  blooming 
alongside  the  new  comer.  Mr.  Douglas  says  he  finds 
his  plants  to  be  equally  unsatisfactory.  Can  others 
record  any  success?  if  so,  I  would  be  obliged  if  they 
would  do  so, — De  B.  Cr.\wshay,  Sosefidd,  Sevcnoaks. 


SHORT  NOTES.— OnCIIIVS. 


Shading  cool  Orchid  houses.— At  Wilton  House, 
Soutbiiiopton,  t'  e  canvas  shade  of  the  cool  Orchid  house 
does  not  touch  the  glass,  but  is  supported  upon  false  rafters 
atnut  a  foot  above  the  roof.  This  allows  u  cnvrentof  cool 
air  to  circulate  between  the  shade  and  the  gl.ass,  aiid  doubt- 
less contributes  to  tha  geniality  of  the  atmosphere  within 
the  house.— W.  H,  G. 


Certificated  Hollyhocks.— In  our  report  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Ken- 
sington we  erroneously  stated  that  Mr.  Blundell,  of  Dulwich, 
wis  awarded  two  certificates  instead  of  three.  The  sorts  for 
which  he  received  certificates  were  Princess  of  Waks,  Prim- 
rose Gem,  and  Shirley  llibberd. 

Names  of  plants.— .Vc,«.  M.  A.~l,  Buphtlialmum  cor- 

difolium :  2,  Boceonia  cordatii ;  3,  Saponaria  officinalis. 

L.  P.  anil  Co. — Pyrethrum  Parthenium  fl.-pl.,  Sediim  oppo- 

sitifolium, M.    Linln: — 1,    Oncidiunt    ornithorhynchnni  ; 

2,   O,  incurvum, Anoa.—ly   Cut-leaved  Beeeh  (Fague  syl- 

vatica  laeiniata) :  2,  Diplacus  glutiuosus. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 


LARCH  SEED,  NATIVE    1'.  FOREIGN. 

It  has  recently  been  stated  tliat  the  oldest  and 
best  Larch  forests  in  this  country  are  tliose 
tliat  have  been  acclimatised,  while  the  younj,'er 
j.dantations  from  liorae-raised  seed  are  the  most 
diseased.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  first  part  of 
that  statement,  -viz.,  that  the  oldest  and  best 
Larches  are  those  that  were  first  introiluced, 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  statement  there  is  no 
foundation,  because  the  younger  plantations  are 
not  from  home-raised  .seed,  but  chielly  from 
foreign  seed.  And  even  if  the  younger  Larch 
plantations  were  from  home-raised  seed,  this  doe.s 
not  prove  that  that  is  the  cause  of  disease,  or 
that  they  ave  the  most  disea.sed  ;  no,  it  only 
proves  negligence,  and  that  there  is  a  want  of 
judgment  on  tlie  part  of  those  employed  to  gather 
seed  to  discern  between  that  which  is  tit  and  that 
which  is  not.  Last  season,  for  instance,  I  found 
the  gatherers  picking  cones  from  tlie  very 
young  and  most  unhealthy  Larch  trees  of  our 
woods.  And  it  is  well  known  that  diseased  trees 
often  bear  seeds  most  abundantly.  A  year  ago 
the  seed  of  the  Larch  was  destroyed  in  our  woods 
by  summer  frosts,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
above  one  per  cent,  of  vital  seed.  Neverthcle.ss, 
these  cone-gatherers  bore  away  great  burdens  of 
these  bad  cones,  until  I  stopped  their  woik 
and  turned  them  from  our  plantations.  What 
do  these  men  care  how  much  they  deceive 
their  employers  and  the  public.  They  have  no 
interest  in  the  future  success  and  pros]icrity 
of  the  trees  that  are  to  ensue  from  the  .seed 
they  have  been  intrusted  to  gather;  no,  their 
interest  in  the  matter  ends  when  they  get  their 
bags  filled. 

For  some  years  1  have  been  testing  the  iptality 
of  the  vitality  of  both  foreign  and  liome  Larch 
seed,  and  the  result  of  the  test  is  not  favouralile 
to  the  progeny  of  the  foreign  Larch.  In  the 
seed-bed  during  the  growing  season  the  progress 
of  both  Larches  are  nearly  the  s.une,  the  foreign, 
if  anything,  having  the  best  of  it ;  but  the  foreign 
does  not  ripen  its  wood  in  proper  season  ;  it  is  cut 
down  with  frost,  and  is  ever  afterwards  perma- 
nently injured.  On  the  other  hand,  the  home 
Larch  dues  not  at  first  show  such  rapid  growth, 
but  manifests  throughout  a  stronger  constitution 
and  vitality,  and  when  once  consigned  to  the 
forest  ground,  the  produce  from  the  foreign  Larch 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  home  trees  ;  in  a 
word,  the  home  Larch  lives  on,  and  the  foreign 
Larch  dies  away.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  dis- 
tricts both  in  England  and  Ireland  in  which  the 
climate  is  quite  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
foreign  Larch.  Still,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  most  propitious  climate  and  conditions  con- 
ducive to  its  success  woidd  be  yet  more  so  to  the 
home-raised  Larch. 

Since  the  Larch  was  first  introduced  into  this 
country  the  climate  must  have  undergone  a  vast 
transformation.  For  example,  the  Larch  refuses 
to  grow  in  soil  which  furmeily  it  delighted  to 
luxuriate  in.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  !  The 
soil  being  the  same,  the  climate,  a  co-equal  factor 
in  plant  life,  must  have  changed.  Moreover,  1 
again  repeat  with  all  the  small  force  of  urgency 
at  command  that  there  is  not  sullicient  care  used 
in  the  gathering  of  tree  seed.  Perfection  of  parts 
iu  the  parent  plant  is  indispensable  to  perfection 
in  the  offspring.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  from  a  bushel  of  Larch  cones  there 
is  not  more  than  from  -2  ounces  to  :i  ounces  of 
good  seed  ;  from  a  bushel  of  Scotch  Fir  there  is 
only  from  6  ounces  to  8  ounces  ;  and  from  a 
bushel  of  Spruce  from  V  ounces  to  9  ounces. 
But  these  weights  are  liable  to  mocKflcation,  de- 


pending on  the  age,  &c.,  of  the  individual  trees 
they  are  gathered  from.  J.  F. 


USES  FOR  WASTE  WOOD. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  define  what  should 
be  classed  as  waste  wood,  but  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term  it  is  understood  to  be  the 
lops  and  tops  of  timber  trees  and  the  ofi'-cuts 
fiom  the  boles  in  the  process  of  .sawing  up.  'Ihe 
proportion  of  waste  in  manufacturing  will  natu- 
rally vary  greatly,  according  to  the  dimensions 
and  quality  of  the  article  it  is  primarily  the  pur- 
pose to  oljtain  from  a  given  tree,  and  the  confor- 
mation of  the  body  of  the  tree  will  of  itself  be  an 
important  factor.  It  is  not,  however,  to  this  side 
of  the  question  I  wish  to  look,  except  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  production  of  waste.  To  take  the 
subject  in  the  order  in  which  the  waste  or  un- 
marketable wood  is  pioduced,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  lop  and  top  of  the  trees  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  first,  as,  when  a  felling  occurs,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  woodman's  work  is  at  once 
directed  to  the  disposal  of  this  waste  wood. 
There  is  onewav  in  which  it  may  readily  enough 
be  got  rid  of,  viz.,  for  fuel,  and  when  it  is  not 
valuable  enough  to  be  carted  away  for  ordinary 
domestic  use  it  can  be  burnt  upon  the  spot  for 
charcoal  or  otherwise.  There  are,  however,  pur- 
poses beyond  this  to  which  waste  wood  may  be 
put,  and  it  is  to  these  I  wish  to  allude. 

Firewood.  —  In  lopping  trees  for  removal, 
between  what  is  usually  denominated  the  brush- 
wood and  the  bole  there  is  always  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  size  and  the  habit  of  the  tree,  of 
limbs  or  branches.  This  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  is  called  cordwood,  but  it  is  a  term  very 
loosely  applied,  as  in  one  district  it  means  round 
logs,  whilst  in  another  it  may  mean  short  blocks 
of  less  than  a  foot  in  length  and  cleft  ready  for, 
say,  a  register  grate.  When  the  limbs  or  branches 
have  been  reduced  to  the  last-named  form,  it  is 
clear  that  the  chance  of  any  usefulness  beyond 
that  of  making  a  fire  is  at  an  end,  but  when  they 
are  merely  lopped  from  the  bole  of  the  tree  in 
lengths  as  long  as  can  be  conveniently  handled, 
they  may  often  be  turned  to  much  more  useful 
purposes,  inasmuch  as  fuel  can  be  obtained  from 
other  material.  To  utilise  these  logs  to  the  best 
advantage,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
cheap  cutting  power  be  available,  as,  although  it 
is  not  often  that  any  great  skill  is  necessary  in 
working  up,  cheapness  is  all-essential,  otherwise 
the  cost  of  labour  would  make  it  more  profitable 
to  use  something  else.  In  short,  to  make  the 
most  of  this  class  of  waste  wood  a  saw-mill  in 
some  shape  must  be  at  hand.  The  usefulness, 
and,  in  fact,  the  almost  indispensability,  of  such 
an  appliance  has  often  been  urged  in  this  paper. 
For  working  up  small  wood  of  the  cla.ss  under 
notice  a  single  bench  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose, and  now  there  are  very  few  districts  where 
such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  had,  if  the  owner  of  the 
wood  does  not  himself  possess  one. 

Generally  when  a  fall  of  timber  takes  place  it 
will  be  found  most  convenient  as  soon  as  the 
brushwood  has  been  disposed  of  by  being  made 
into  fiigots,  or  in  some  other  way,  to  cart  the 
branches  and  limbs  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  to  some  central  spot  where  an  engine  and 
bench  can  readily  be  set  to  work  upon  them. 
In  doing  this  there  is  the  advantage  of  selecting 
from  the  bulk  of  wood  such  as  is  suitable  for  the 
especial  purpose  in  view  and  of  cutting  up  what 
has  no  better  worth  for  the  firewood  stack.  It 
will,  however,  be  generally  found  that  a  lot  of 
useful  material  may  be  found  among  the  waste 
before  this  becomes  necessary.  To  take  Oak  logs, 
for  instance ;  one  of  the  handiest  things  upon  a 
jdace  is  a  supply  of  mound  posts.  These,  as 
they  are  generally  wanted  from  (U  feet  to  7  feet 


long,  should  be  one  of  the  first  selections  madS:-, 
From  the  branches  of  ordinaiy  trees  it  will  be 
dirticult  to  find  round  pieces  which  run  straight 
to  the  length,  but  in  most  cases  there  are  many 
logs  which  are  approximately  straight  one  way. 
In  this  straight  direction  they  hay^e  to  be  sawn 
into  two  sections  by  means  of  a  centre  cut,  and 
a  couple  of  useful  mound  posts  are  at  once 
available. 

Fencewooh. — Amongst  this  waste  wood  it  is 
seldom  that  material  suitable  for  rails  is  found, 
but  it  is  almost  in  all  cases  capable  of  af- 
fording a  large  quantity  of  rough  palings,  so 
that  the  rails,  in  erecting  a  fence,  would  be  the 
only  thing  left  to  be  provided.  A  height  of 
4  feet  or  4\  feet  very  often  makes  a  serviceable 
fence,  and  for  such  as  these  logs  of  wood  which 
are  not  long  enough  for  posts  may  be  turned  to 
account.  Dividing  fences  of  this  class  may  not 
be  recjuired  to  be  absolutely  close,  and  yet  close 
enough  to  make  them  quite  secure.  Small  and 
rough  logs  properly  cut  up  may  be  made  to 
answer  this  end.  The  size  of  the  round  wood 
itself  and  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  put 
will  to  a  great  extent  control  the  way  in  which 
it  is  prepared.  If  a  rough  and  heavy  erection 
is  wanted,  then  it  will  be  enough  to  merely  cut 
the  logs  into  sections  in  the  same  way  as  the 
posts  and  use  them  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
difference  that  they  merely  reach  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  are  fastened  to  the  rails  instead 
of  being  let  into  the  ground  for  support.  For 
this  portion  of  the  work  Elm  or  Oak  may  be 
used  indiscriminately.  When  a  lighter  style  of 
erection  is  wanted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
a  little  more  labour  in  the  preparation  of  the 
wood,  but  the  same  kind  of  logs  will  do  duty. 
Instead  of  merely  cutting  them  into  half  round 
sections  they  must  be  reduced  to  a  greater 
number  of  pieces  of  lesser  thickness.  To  make 
the  most  of  the  material,  the  straightest  pieces 
should  be  chosen  and  two  parallel  cuts  be  taken, 
so  that  a  thin  slab  may  be  taken  off  each  of  the 
two  opposite  sides  and  a  plank  of  some  inches  in 
thickness,  according  to  the  size  of  the  log,  be 
left  to  be  reduced  to  pales  of  the  required  thick- 
ness by  making  cuts  at  right  angles  to  the 
original  ones.  The  slabs  taken  off  in  the  first 
instance  may  then  be  edged  down  and  will  make 
two  additional  piles.  It  is  obvious  that  such  wood 
as  this  can  be  employed  for  many  other  uses 
beyond  that  of  pales  for  low  fences.  Turned  in  a 
Ihjrizontal  instead  of  a  vertical  direction,  it  would 
be  useful  for  the  pales  for  tree  guards,  and  in  many 
instances  it  could  be  used  for  rough  floorings  for 
sheds  and  outhouses,  where  the  nature  of  Vhe 
use  would  not  allow  of  the  employment  of 
material  of  appreciable  value,  but  where  wood 
of  this  class  would  be  greatly  to  be  preferred 
above  an  ordinary  soil  floor.  So  far,  I  have 
spoken  of  waste  wood  in  its  raw  state,  i.e.,  as  it 
is  always  to  be  found  iu  quantity  wherever  any 
trees  are  felled,  but  there  are  other  kinds  of 
waste  wood  which  may  often  be  bought  from 
the  merchant's  yard  and  used  in  conjunction 
with  what  is  manufactured  at  home. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  materials  which  have 
been  referred  to  hitherto  have  been  of  short 
lengths  and  narrow  widths,  conditions  which  are 
unavoidable  when  only  small  logs  or  branches 
are  cut  up.  Merchants,  of  course,  saw  up  trees 
of  all  lengths  and  size,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
uneven  way  in  which  British  hardwood  trees 
generally  grow,  it  is  seldom  they  are  not  well 
supplied  with  waste.  This  takes  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  according  to  the  form  of  the  trees  which 
have  been  sawn  and  the  class  of  scantling  into 
which  they  have  been  worked.  There  is,  how- 
ever, generally  a  good  proportion  of  slabbing  of 
good  lengths  and  widths,  i.e.,  the  rough  outsides 
which  are  always  cut  off  to  make  at  least  two 
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square  sides  to  the  tree.  Besides  this,  there  are 
often  right-angled  pieces  coming  otf,  wliich  make 
useful  light  posts.  I  have  spoken  of  these  things 
as  being  procurable  from  the  merchant's  yard,  as 
it  will  sometimes  be  found  that  work  of  the  kind 
we  have  been  dwelling  upon  could  not  be  carried 
through  entirely  with  the  material  at  command 
upon  the  place.  It  of  course  requires  discretion 
as  to  how  far  it  will  be  economical  to  use  up 
"  waste  wood,"  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may 
be  made  to  co«t  more  than  using  really  good  and 
marketable  timber.  D.  J.  Y. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PARLIAMENTARY 
REPORT  ON  FORESTRY. 

By  "  Yorkshireman." 
TiiE  report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Forestry,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  has  been  cir- 
culated, and  contains  some  evidence  that  may 
interest  foresters,  but  not  so  much  as  might  have 
been  expected. 

The  comjiittee. — This  body  deserves  notice 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  composed  of  men  who 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  unacquainted  with 
the  subject  they  had  to  investigate,  but  that  was 
probably  unavoidable  in  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee. That  some  of  its  members  did  not 
always  feel  sure  what  questions  they  sliould  put 
to  the  witnesses,  and  did  not  grasp  the  answer 
when  they  got  it,  will  appear  in  a  rather  amusing 
aspect  here  and  tliere  to  those  who  read  the 
report  and  who  understand  forestry  themselves ; 
as,  for  example,  when  Mr.  Seely  asks  Mr. 
Thistleton  Dyer  what  planting  Oak  "pure" 
meant— a  forester's  expression  borrowed  from  one 
of  the  horticultural  papers — and  on  another 
occasion  when  another  member  asked  the  same 
witness  to  give  him  the  English  name  of  a  certain 
Indian  tree,  &c.  This  unacquaintance  with  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  the  examiners  is  quite 
apparent  in  the  report,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  its 
diifuseness  and  length,  considering  that  the  sole 
object  of  the  enquiry,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  in 
three  lines,  was  "to  consider  whether  by  the 
establishment  of  a  forest  school,  or  otherwise,  our 
woodlands  could  be  rendered  more  remunerative." 
Not  knowing  exactly  what  questions  to  put  in 
examining  the  "witnesses,"  the  latter  were 
encouraged,  by  leading  questions  and  otherwise, 
to  say  what  they  had  a  mind  to,  and  some  of  them 
have,  of  course,  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ventilate  their  hobbies  pretty  freely. 

The  witnesses.— "The  committee  had  power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,"  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  this  power  to  the  extent 
of  summoning  six  witnesses,  and  under  the  head 
of  "  Profession  or  Condition,"  three  of  the  six 
are  described  as  "Civil  Service  Ingineers "  (if 
"C.  S.  I."  indicates  that),  "M.  D.,"  and 
"Colonel"  respectively;  the  other  three  are 
Mr.  W.  G.  Pedder,  Mr.  W.  T.  Thistleton  Dyer, 
and  Mr.  Julian  C.  Rogers.  It  might  be  regarded 
as  a  phenomenal  circumstance  by  some  that  of 
the  twenty-six  committeemen  and  witnesses 
nominated  to  investigate  the  subject  of  forestry, 
there  is  not  a  single  practical  forester  amongst 
them.  It  might  have  occurred  to  a  jury  of  com- 
mon-sense people  with  "power  to  summon"  whom 
they  liked  before  them  tliat  the  examination  of 
woodmen  or  foresters  was  desirable,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  show  whether  our  British  foresters 
were  as  stupid  or  as  clever"  as  they  were  re- 
puted to  be,  but  such  an  idea  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  the  commission  in  question  that 
did  sit.  Numbers  of  questions  were  put  and 
answered  on  this  point  to  witnesses  who  did  not, 
and  could  not,  give  any  reliable  information  on 
the  subject.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Thistleton  Dyer 
on  the  subject  is  amusing,  but  honest.  Asked  by 
the  committee:  "You  are  assistant  director  of 
Kew?"  the  reply  is,  "Of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew."  To  the  second  question,  "And  you  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  management  of  forests 
and  woodlands?"  the  conscientious  answer  is, 
"My   attention  has  been   drawn  to   the   general 


subject  of  forestry  from  the  fact  that  Kew  per 
forms  to  a  large  extent  the  part  of  a  botanica' 
authority  to  the  government,  and  numbers  of 
questions  affecting  botanical  work  are  referred  to 
Kew,  which  it  is  my  -special  business  to  attend  to. 
Amongst  these,  of  course,  from  time  to  time  are 
questions  relating  to  forestry,  and  although  I  have 
not  myself  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  man- 
agement of  forests,  I  have  been  compelled,  of 
course,  to  look  into  the  subject,"  &c.  This  is  a 
good  example  of  some  of  the  questions  and  answers. 
The  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Sir  John  Lubbock  (who  put  these 
questions),  that  an  officer  of  Kew  must  necessarily 
have  paid  "  great  attention  to  the  management  of 
forests  and  woodlands,"  shows  the  crude  notion 
our  legislators  have  concerning  the  functions  of  a 
botanical  garden,  and  Kew  in  particular.  Mr. 
Dyer,  pressed  to  eay  if  it  was  "  his  opinion  that  if 
a  general  education  in  forest  matters  were  avail- 
able, it  would  have  an  advantageous  effect  upon 
our  English  and  Scotch  forests  and  woodlands," 
"  imagined  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
that,"  and  he  quoted  from  "a  tile  of  a  con- 
temporary in  which  some  of  tlie  superior  members 
of  foresters  in  this  country  occasionally  write" 
to  show  "that  the  woodland  practice  in  this 
country  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  when  you 
find  two  competent  authorities  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  a  prominent  newspaper  diametrically  in 
opposition  to  each  other  on  the  same  point." 
This  one  cannot  but  regard  as  rather  second- 
hand evidence  on  such  an  important  subject,  but 
it  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  evidence  sought  and 
given. 

Testimony  of  the  witnesses. — It  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  by  the  committee  that  our  Indian 
forests  are  better  managed  than  the  forests  at 
home,  and  that  this  better  management  is  due  to 
the  better  training  of  the  forest  officials  there ; 
hence,  much  of  the  evidence  was  directed  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  point,  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee, be  it  remembered,  being  to  prove  the  need 
of  educating  British  foresters  also.  Mr.  William 
(i.  Pedder,  of  the  Revenue  Department  of  the 
India  Office,  was  the  first  witness  on  this  point. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  surmised  that  the  increase  in 
the  net  revenue  from  Indian  forests  was  due  "to 
a  considerable  extent  to  the  improved  education 
of  the  forest  officials,"  but  the  witness  "  did  not 
lay  much  stress  upon  the  increase  of  revenue, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  financial  results 
had  Jiardly  yet  become  apparent  at  all,"  and  the 
general  purport  of  his  evidence  was  to  the  effect 
that  "  the  principal  duty  of  tlie  forest  department 
of  India "  had  been  rather  to  arrest  the  destruc- 
tion of  Indian  forests  and  take  care  of  what  was 
left.  This  witness  said  he  "  knew  but  little  about 
English  woodlands,"  but  gave  some  evidence  on 
the  suViject  of  schools  and  about  our  Indian  forests 
and  their  extent.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
questions  addressed  to  this  witness  by  one  of  the 
committee,  and  which  should  be  quoted  as  put 
with  the  answers  : — 

13S.  I  suppose  forests  have  existed  in  India  for  a  gre.it 
number  of  years? — Yes,  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 

13'J.  Then  who  planted  them  originally ?—Xo  one;  I  sup- 
pose they  planted  themselves  ;  they  are  primajval  forests. 

140.  They  have  not  been  planted  within  history  ? — No. 

141.  Then  the  process  of  managing  these  forests  in  ancient 
times  must  have  been  better  than  it  is  now  ;  because  if  the 
process  of  ilestruction  that  you  say  is  going  on  so  r.apidly  had 
gone  on  before  they  woidd  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  long  ago? -Yes;  but  theie  .are  reasons  why  they 
c  luld  not  be  interfered  with.  Forests  through  which  there 
are  no  roads  it  was  impossible  to  cut  and  take  aw.ay. 

To  ask  a  witness  who  planted  forests  "origi- 
nally "  that  had  been  there  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  showed  a  laudable  desire  to  "  bottom 
the  matter,"  that  should  be  commended  to  all 
future  Parliamentary  committees. 

Dr.  Farquharson,  the  committeeman  who  wanted 
to  know  wlio  originally  planted  the  forests  at  the 
creation,  and  who  was  unfortunately  not  referred 
to  the  twelfth  \'erse  of  the  first  chapter  of  (ienesis, 
volunteered  some  information  himself  to  the 
witness,  Mr.  Pedder,  on  the  grazing  of  woodlands, 
a  subject  discussed  in  Woods  and  Forests  before. 
Dr.  Farquharson  said  they  were  in  the  habit  of 


grazing  woods  in  Scotland  with  highland  cattk' 
and  held  that  they  did  not  eat  the  young  shoots  of 
the  trees;  but  the  witness  contradicted  him,  point- 
ing out  that  forests  could  not  be  safely  pastured 
by  cattle,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  until 
they  had  grown  up,  and  that  sheep  and  goats 
were  particularly  destructive. 

Dr.  Cleghorn  was  of  opinion  that  "we  are  in 
England  very  good  arboriculturists,  but  not  very 
good  sylviculturists,"  a  rather  vague  description, 
which  he  explained  to  mean  that  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  specimens  of  trees  we  stood  higher 
than  any  other  country,  but  were  not  skilled  in 
the  management  of  woodlands  or  in  the  production 
of  timber — an  opinion  with  which  we  agree,  speak- 
ing generally.  In  this  witness's  opinion  "  the 
selection  of  species,  the  choice  of  soils,  the  situa- 
tion, the  mode  of  planting,  the  mode  and  degree 
of  thinning,  and  the  determining  the  time  of 
telling  the  timber  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results  " 
are  all  matters  of  first  importance  "requiring 
skilled  training  and  much  observation,"  an  opinion 
that  receives  corroboration  in  ]^'ooils  and  Forests 
almost  every  week.  He  also  thought  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  a  very  backward  condition 
as  regards  "systematic  forestry,"  while  at  the 
same  time  he  was  aware  there  was  no  country 
relatively  where  the  consumption  of  timber  was 
larger  than  in  our  own — a  somewhat  paradoxical 
condition  of  things,  though  the  description  is  true 
enough.  Dr.  Cleghorn  also  believes,  as  all  forestei  s 
have  also  declared  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  there  is  still  vast  scope  for  planting 
waste  and  other  lands  in  this  country,  but  whether 
by  doing  so  we  should  be  anticipating  future 
demand  caused  by  the  present  rapid  destruction 
of  natural  forests  abroad,  or  whether  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  plant  any  but  readily  accessible 
positions  in  this  country  under  any  circumstances, 
was  open  to  question.  The  west  coast,  it  is  also 
stated,  is  more  favourable  to  the  production  of 
timber  than  the  east  coast.  Another  fact  elicited 
was  that  "with  a  steadily  increasing  annual 
demand  for  timber,  which  is  constantly  rising  all 
over  the  country,  the  amount  of  timber  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Ireland  is  steadily,  and  even 
rapidly,  diminishing" — in  some  parts  "without 
any  attempt  at  reproduction  of  timber."  If  true, 
this  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  important  fact 
brought  before  the  committee,  and  one  showing 
the  necessity  of  State  interference  of  some  kind. 

As  to  foresters,  the  same  witness  said  there  were 
some  exceedingly  shrewd  and  valuable  men  in 
Scotland,  but  they  would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  had  "  more  theoretical  knowledge  .  .  .  They 
have  read  what  books  they  have  been  able  to  get  in 
their  cottages,  but  having  no  school  to  go  to, 
lacked  the  opportunity  of  improvement."  We 
fear  the  experience  of  publishers  of  papers  and 
periodicals  on  forestry  does  not  quite  bear  this  out 
either  in  England  or  Scotland.  Colonel  Pearson, 
the  next  witness,  did  not  think  the  j'oung  foresters 
in  Scotland  were  practically  very  well  instructed 
in  the  management  of  timber  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, but  thought  there  "  were  many  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly intelligent  men  who,  by  rule-of-thumb 
and  by  experience  which  had  been  handed  down 
to  them,  had  learned  the  system  of  planting  and 
growing  trees  exceedingly  well."  These  were 
points  on  which  knowledge  was  required,  and  an 
example  of  want  of  knowledge  which  the  colonel 
quoted  was  a  case  "  in  which  a  great  number  of 
trees  (Scotch  Firs)  were  blown  down  that  might 
liave  been  saved  by  a  fringe  of  Birch,  which  would 
have  grown  perfectly  well  above  the  Scotch  Fir, 
and  which  ought  to  have  been  planted  to  keep  the 
wind  out  of  the  ravines,"  but  which  was  instead 
planted  by  Scotch  Fir  right  up  to  the  top  of  the 
ravines,  and  "the  wind  got  amongst  them  and 
knocked  them  down  like  a  field  of  corn."  Wliat 
do  Scotch  foresters  say  to  this  hint  ?  We  eonfe.fS 
to  not  seeing  the  advantage  of  a  fringe  of  low 
Birch  at  tlie  top  of  a  ravine  to  protect  Scotch  Firs 
further  down  that  had  overtopped  the  Birch  a 
long  way.  The  ratlier  extraordinary  cliaracter  of 
Colonel  Pearson's  evidence  has  been  coimnented 
on  before.     To  this  report  I  may  again  allude. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  docs  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


HOSES  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Wii.\T  losarian  can  fail  to  welcome  with  glowing 
enthusiasm  "T.  W.  G.'s"  "coming  race  of  Roses 
(see  p.  13S),  which  shall  keep  all  gardens  gay 
throughout  the  summer  with  blooms  of  everj' 
c:)ncei\'able  shade  of  colour,  in  which  blue  is 
an  unknown  factor."  This,  indeed,  is  a  grand 
ilea,  and  it  is  well  to  aim  high,  as  Sam  Slick 
Slid  to  his  father,  when  surprised  up  the  parental 
Apple  tree,  though  we  may  never  reach  it. 
Koses  in  perpetual  bloom  and  many-coloured 
bsauty,  with  fragrance  thrown  in  without  stint 
o;'  measure,  would  lift  tho  floral  treasures  of  our 
gardens  out  of  tlie  miry  clay  at  once.  A  Rose 
without  fragrance  is  hardly  more  than  half  a  Rose 
iifj  best,  and  hardly  deserves  its  name.  Other 
qualities,  too — such  as  constitution,  continuity  of 
blossoming,  form,  substance,  staying  power — are 
needed  in  popular  Roses.  Constitution  is  a  com- 
prehensive phrase,  and  includes  all  that  pertains  to 
vigour,  health,  and  fairly  long  life.  Not  a  few  of 
our  popular  Roses  are  the  cria'm-es  of  a  season,  if 
n  jt  of  a  day.  They  come,  they  go ;  we  can  hardly 
s  ly  they  are  with  us  in  health  when  already  they 
d  -oop,  become  diseased,  and  die,  and  are  seldom 
S33n  more.  The  ratio  of  the  durability  of  Rose 
life  has  decreased  more  rapidly  than  tlie  quality 
o '  our  Roses  has  improved,  and,  with  a  few  notable 
ccceptions,  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  as  the  quality 
of  the  blooms  has  waxed,  the  health  and  length 
o'  life  of  the  plants  have  waned.  Worse  than  this, 
1 10  highest  qualities  have  not  seldom  been  wedded 
t)  milfiness  of  constitution.  It  is  time  all  this 
hid  become  matter  of  long  past  experience.  As 
one  means  of  getting  rid  of  mift'y  Roses,  a  juror  of 
experts  should  sit  upon  the  Rose  itsilf  as  well  as 
its  produce  before  the  latter  was  certificated. 

Semi-disease-proof  Roses  ought  to  become  pos- 
sibilities of  the  near  future  were  more  attention 
pxid  to  constitution  in  the  selection  and  propaga- 
tion of  Roses  new  and  old.  At  present  it  is  hardly 
t03  much  to  say  that  constitutional  stamina  and 
vigour  are  wholly  ignored  in  such  matters.  The 
great  aim  is  to  produce  perfect  blooms.  No  sooner 
a;-e  these  produced  than  they  are  exhibited,  cer- 
t  heated,  forced  into  unnatural  growth  to  form 
plants  quickly,  until  any  natui-al  vigour  the  seed- 
lings possess  is  rushed  out  of  them  in  the  feveied 
race  to  convert  each  bud  into  a  half-sovereign  or  a 
guinea.  Thus  by  the  time  the  plants  are  distri- 
buted most  of  their  natural  strength  has  been 
further  overstrained  and  attenuated  to  the  lowest 
living  point  by  the  feverish  forcing  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  we 
marvel  the  less  to  find  miffy  Roses  disfiguring 
many  gardens,  while  Roses,  like  giants,  are  be- 
caming  more  and  more  rare.  As  to  continuity  of 
blooming,  never  was  the  force  of  a  word  or  a 
phrase  more  misleading  or  more  abused  than  the 
words  Perpetual  or  Hybrid  Perpetual.  I  accuse 
no  one,  no  class,  of  fraud.  The  phrase  was  chosen 
at  first  more  to  define  a  class  than  describe  a 
quality.  (Gradually,  and  especially  among  ama- 
teurs, it  has  come  to  be  understood  as  twice  or  more 
times  blooming  Roses  in  one  season.  In  this  sense 
tlie  jjhrase  is  certainly  a  fraud  as  applied  to  the 
majority  of  the  Roses  in  these  classes  ;  and  as  for 
true  continuity  of  blooming,  that  is,  crop  succeed- 
ing crop  of  bloom  at  very  short  intervals  where 
cin  we  look  for  it?  I  fear  we  shall  still  have  to 
search  for  it  among  the  old  China  monthly  Roses, 
or  their  lineal  descendants,  the  Teas.  So  far  as 
quality  in  its  full  and  free  development  is  con- 
cerned, we  may  almost  be  said  to  have  advanced 


backwards.  The  nearest  approach  we  have  to 
this  quality  among  the  many  so-called  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  may  be  found  in  the  exquisitely 
fragrant,  clustered,  white  Rose  Boule  de  Neige. 
This  crossed  with  Chinas,  Teas,  or  Bourbons 
ought  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  fragrant  con- 
tinuous-blooming Roses.  Good  form  is  another 
quality  that  is  far  from  being  perfected  in  many 
of  our  popular  Roses.  The  National  Rose  Soc  iity 
has  done  useful  work  in  publishing  its  semi-perfect 
types  of  Roses  of  several  forms.  Whether  some 
of  these  should  be  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a 
place  at  all  in  such  estimates  may  be  an  open 
question.  But  my  one  point  here  is  that  each 
Rose  accepted  as  of  good  form  should  be  so  and 
continue  so  from  earliest  budhood  to  perfect  ex- 
pansion. The  latter  phrase  is  not  used  here  aa 
synonymous  with  full  blown.  This  last  has  a 
/las.ir  flavour  or  ring  about  it,  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  falling  to  pieces,  or  of  one  or  more 
petals  having  already  fallen.  But  perfect  ex- 
pansion should  excite  no  suspicion  of  decay,  nor 
exhibit  any  symptoms  of  deformity.  Roses,  such 
for  example  as  Souvenir  de  la  ilalmaison,  how- 
ever beautiful  in  bud  and  useful  in  the  garden, 
CDuld  hardly  come  up  to  our  standard  of  good 
form,  viz.,  fine  buds  and  finish. 

Substance  or  thickness  of  petal  should  be  a 
prominent  quality  in  the  Roses  of  the  future. 
Camellia-petalled  Roses  take  on  more  colour  and 
hold  it  longer  than  the  flimsy  petalled  that  fade 
or  curl  up  at  the  first  touch  of  sunshine.  The 
burning  out  of  the  colour  of  Roses  is  such  a  com- 
mon ex|)ression  and  such  a  growing  evil,  that 
whatever  of  constitutional  vigour  or  substance  of 
|)etal  would  hold  it  longer  with  a  firmer  and  more 
unchangeable  grip  is  to  be  eagerly  welcomed  in 
the  Roses  of  the  future.  This  is  closely  allied 
with  what  is  here  termed  the  staying  pro- 
perty of  the  flowers,  alike  on  the  plants  and 
after  the  blooms  are  cut.  Some  Roses,  as  it 
were,  fade  and  fall  to  pieces,  or  lose  colour 
or  fragrance  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  severed 
from  the  plants,  while  others  keep  fresh  and 
sweet  perhaps  a  week  or  more  after  opening  or 
gathering.  There  are  also  curious  differences  be- 
tween the  staying  powers  of  Rose  blooms  of  the 
sorts  that  flower  in  summer  and  in  autumn,  and 
these  are  not  by  any  means  always  explicable  by 
any  mere  differences  of  temperature  between  the 
two  seasons.  Neither  is  it  always  true  that  the 
fuller  the  Rose  the  greater  the  staying  properties 
of  its  individual  blooms.  Niphetos  is  by  no 
means  a  full  Rose,  and  yet  few,  if  any,  equal  it  in 
staying  properties,  and  the  same  remark  holds 
good  of  others;  and  perhaps  few  contributions 
could  prove  more  interesting  than  the  experience 
of  Rose  growers  and  exhibitors  on  this  most 
practically  useful  point  of  Rose  growing  and  use. 
The  journeyings  to  and  fro  of  some  individual 
blooms  and  perfect  dozens  of  such  varieties  as 
Niphetos,  La  France,  Mari^chal  Niel,  i&c,  would 
astonish  not  a  few  non-exhibitors,  and  greatly 
raise  the  general  reader's  estimate  of  the  staying 
powers  and  travelling  abilities  of  individual  Rose 
blooms.  f .  T.  F. 


Passiflora  laurifolia.— Mr.  Morris,  of  Kew,  in 

his  paper  on  tropical  fruits,  read  at  a  conference  in 
conntotion  with  the  Colonial  and  luJian  Exhibition, 
referred  to  the  fruits  of  this  Passiflora  as  .imong  the 
choicest  and  most  refreshing  of  the  tropical  Poma. 
They  are  called  Water  Lemon,  or  Pomme  d'Or,  in 
Jamaica,  where  they  are  highly  prized  as  a  dessert 
fruit.  The  species,  which  is  now  flowering  in  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew,  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
cultivated  Passion-flowers  by  its  dark  green  Laurel- 
like leaves,  and,  when  in  flower,  by  the  russet-red 
colour  cf  the  short  reflexed  petals,  and  the  double 
series  of  erect  filiform  corona  rays,  which  are  coloured 
a  rich  violet  with  white  baiula.  Tlic  fruit  is  eg-- 
shaped,  3  iuches  long,  and  purplish  brown  when  ripe, 
so  that  it  resembles  the  fi-uit  of  the  well-kuown  P. 
edulis,  the  Sweet  Cup  of  .Jamaica,  and  cultivated  in 
a  few  gardens  in  England  for  the  sweet,  watery  juice 
(if  its  berries.  English-grown  fruits  of  these  Passi- 
Horas,  as  well  as  of  the  Granadil'a  (P.  ciuadrangularis) 


are  usually  mawkish,  and  relished  only  when  well 
sugared  or  in  other  ways  rendered  palatable,  and  no 
doubt  this  infeiiority,  as  compared  with  the  delicious 
lusciousness  of  tlie  fruits  of  Passifloras  produced  in 
tlie  tropics,  is  partly  expl.ained  by  the  absence  of  in- 
tense and  continual  sunlight.  In  tropical  countries 
the  parched  palate,  too,  must  often  find  refreshment 
and  delight  in  what  would  not  be  though  much  of 
in  this  country. 


Garden  in  the  House. 


FLOWERS  FOR  HARVEST  FESTIVALS. 

H.XKVEST  festivals  having  become  gener.al  all  over  the 
country,  and  flowers  forming  as  they  do  such  an  im- 
portant feature  in  connection  with  them,  reference  to 
some  of  the  uioit  suitable  for  the  decoration  of 
churches  and  other  buildings  may  be  useful.  Anyone 
who  has  been  much  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work 
will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  flowers  are  wanted  a  certain  space  of  ground 
should  be  set  apart  .'peci.iUy  for  their  production  as 
cutting  them  from  beds  or  borders  causes  sad  dis- 
figurement. It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in 
order  to  make  conspicuous  decorations  rather  large 
flowers  are  necessary.  The  Dahlia  is  perhaps  as 
valualile  as  any  for  such  purposes,  espe<  ially  the  large 
show  and  double  Pompon  varieties.  Single  ones  also 
come  in  admirably  for  positions  more  immediately 
under  the  eye.  The  large  double  sorts  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  decoration  of  lofty  buildings,  as 
the  blossoms  are  bold  in  character  and  embracj 
many  striking  colours.  Of  the  latter  the  moi-t 
useful  perhaps  are  yellows,  whites,  and  scarlets, 
large  numbers  of  which  should  lie  provided.  Taste- 
ful arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  floweis 
of  Pompons,  especially  in  the  case  of  crowns  or 
monograms.  Some  good  lilacs  and  fiery  redj  work 
in  well  with  a  judicious  mixture  of  greenery.  The 
annual  Asters  are  also  indispensable  for  this  class  of 
decorations,  as  thiy  last  in  good  condition  for  a  lo  ig 
time.  The  most  showy,  on  account  of  tlieii* large 
size,  is  the  Chryfantheraum  section.  These  produce 
very  large  flowers,  which  are  most  useful  where  masses 
of  colour  are  required.  They  may  be  pulled  up  intact 
out  of  the  ground,  or  cut  ofl'  just  above  the  soil,  and 
the  whole  plant  may  be  used  with  good  elfeot  if  de- 
sired, or  the  individual  blooms  may  be  used  in  any 
way  where  wanted.  The  Victoria  is  another  grand 
class  for  forming  masses  of  cidour,  as  are  also  the 
quilled  vatieties,  but  the  latter  are  generally  preferred 
for  mottoes  or  devices,  as  they  possess  better  foim 
and  outline  than  the  others.  Asters  for  this  purpose 
need  not  be  raised  in  heat.  If  the  seed  is  sown  on  a 
warm  border  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  plants 
are  brought  on  under  hand-lights,  they  will  be  well 
in  flower  by  the  middle  of  August,  which  is  as  soon 
as  they  are  generally  wanted.  They  require  to  be 
grown  in  an  open  position  where  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  rich,  and  in  order  to  obtain  large  flowers 
the  plants  must  stand  15  inches  apart  each  way,  and 
receive  an  abundance  of  water  in  dry  weather. 

Hollyhocks  are  also  valuable  for  decorative  pur- 
poses; few  other  flowers,  indeed,  are  so  stately  in 
their  bearing,  and  the  larger  the  building  to  Ije  deco- 
rated the  more  will  they  be  appreciated,  as  whole 
stems  may,  if  desired,  be  used,  or  the  stems  may  be 
cut  into  lengths.  The  individual  flowers  may  also  be 
removed  from  the  stem,  and  used  for  devices  or  other 
purposes.  The  flowering  portion  of  the  stem  I, 
however,  look  upon  as  being  the  most  valuable,  as,  if 
the  plants  have  been  well  grown,  there  will  be  ample 
foliage  associated  with  the  blooms  to  set  them  off  to 
advantage.  There  i-^,  too,  such  a  wide  range  of  colour 
amongst  the  flowers,  and  they  are  so  thickly  set  on 
the  stem,  that  no  list  of  blooms  for  indoor  decoration 
would  be  complete  which  did  not  include  them.  The 
best  way  in  which  to  grow  Hollyhocks  is  to  sow  seed 
of  them  in  the  open  ground  in  .July  or  early  iu  August, 
and,  if  the  plants  are  well  attended  to,  they  will  b3 
strong  enough  to  plant  out  early  the  following  spring, 
and  will  flower  grandly  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  but 
they  require  to  be  planted  in  rich,  well-prepared 
ground,  and  to  be  well  watered  in  dry  weather. 

GL.vniOLl  of  the  gandavensis  section  are  undoubt- 
edly amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  all  flowers  for 
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church  decoration  that  blossom  late  in  the  year.  The 
colours  are  not  only  bright,  but  they  are  also  varied, 
and  there  is  no  other  plant  with  which  I  am  ac- 
cjuainted  that  lasts  so  long  after  it  is  cut.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  admiraljly  suitid  for  suspending  in  bunches 
if  desired,  and  also  for  mixing  with  other  subjects. 
The  most  reliable  way  in  which  to  get  and  maintain 
a  stock  of  these  flowers  is  to  raise  one's  own  corms, 
wliich  may  be  readily  done  from  seed.  Plants  thus 
raised  will  flower  strongly  the  third  ye.ir,  and  a  little 
seed  .-iown  every  year  will  keep  up  the  stock.  The 
next  best  plan  is  to  buy  seedling  bidbs  of  a  flowering 
.size,  as  these  invariably  do  better  than  named  sorts, 
which  are  reproduced  by  offsets.  Gladioli  must  be 
planted  in  deep  well  manured  soil,  and  they  should 
have  a  change  of  ground  every  year.  Hyacinthus 
candicans,  although  not  a  striking  plant,  has  tall 
flower-spikes,  towards  the  tops  of  which  hang  num- 
bers of  white  bellsh.iped  flowers,  admirably  suited 
for  mixing  with  other  things,  and,  owing  to  the  length 
of  the  stemf,  the  operator,  with  the  aid  of  these,  will 
be  able  to  break  up  what  might  have  lieen  a  flat  or 
monotonous  surface.  Bting  a  hardy  jilaut,  and  indif- 
ferent about  soil,  anybody  can  grow  it.  Three  or 
four-year-old  bulbs,  if  planted  in  good  soil,  will  push 
up  flower-stems  4  feet  in  height. 

H.UiPALU'M  lUGiiiUM,  when  used  in  sufficient 
r(uantities,  is  a  very  .showy  plant  for  indoor  decora- 
tion. Its  bright  orange-coloured  florets  and  black 
disc  rtnder  its  flowers  very  conspicuous,  and  as  its 
stems  reach  a  height  of  4  feet,  they  may  be  used  with 
striking  effect  in  large  or  small  quantities.  With 
plenty  of  greenery  as  a  background,  and  a  large 
handful  of  the  stems  lied  together  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  ends  encircled  with  damp  green  Moss  to  keep  the 
flowers  fresh,  a  bright  bit  of  colour  can  be  produced 
for  filling  up  recesses  or  angles  in  rooms.  No  plant 
is  more  easy  to  grow  than  thi--,  and  it  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  kind  of  .soil ;  its  only  fault  is  th.at  its 
roots  cannot  well  be  confined  to  any  particular  spot ; 
they  have  an  awkward  way  of  running  beneath  the 
surface,  and  sending  up  shoots  next  season  some 
(Sstance  away  from  the  old  stool.  The  best  way  in 
whiph  to  grow  it  for  indoor  decoration  is  to  plant  a 
mas.s  of  it  in  some  position  where  its  spreading  pro- 
clivities do  nut  interfere  with  otlier  subjects. 
Hydrangeas  are  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  the  blossoms 
of  'which  come  just  in  time  to  be  useful,  and  where 
good-sized  plants  exist  they  afford  large  ipiantities  of 
them.  The  common  Hydrangea  is  perbajis  the  freest 
fl(rwert»(  but  H.  panicu'ata  and  Thomas  Hogg  are 
both  desirable  sorts,  the  last-named  ])roducing 
white  flowers.  These  plants,  when  well  grown,  beai 
large  Jieads  of  flowers,  which  are  conspicuous  in 
decorative  arrangements  when  useil  in  sufiicient 
quantities.  They  are  not  quite  hardy  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  but  in  all  doubtful  situations  they  should 
be  planted  pretty  close  to  a  wall  facing  the  south  or 
west,  and  be  allowed  to  grow  away  from  it  in  their 
own  way.  Chrysanthemum  Ijeucantliemum  thrives 
anywhere,  and  its  flowers  last  loDg  in  good  condition, 
i.e.,  if  the  stems  are  tied  up  in  damp  Moss.  Large  arm- 
f  uls  of  this  may  be  cut  from  a  few  strong  plants,  which, 
if  they  get  plenty  of  sun  and  air,  will  grow  in  any  odd 
corner.     Its  florets  are  pure  white  aiul  the  disc  yellow. 

MiCH.4Ei.M.\s  D.MSiEs  are  not,  as  a  whole,  particu- 
larly showy,  but  thoy  produce  flowtrs  so  freely  on 
long  stems,  that  they  \\ill  be  found  useful  where  de- 
corations are  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale.  Arael- 
lus  has  \  iolet-purple  coloured  flowers  that  are  large 
and  showy.  Sunflowers  are  indispensable  in  decora- 
tions for  large  buildings,  and  they  are  so  easily  grown 
that  I  need  not  say  more  about  them.  Zinnias,  too, 
are  useful  where  there  are  t.ables  to  decorate,  as  both 
in  form  and  colour  the  flowers  are  good.  In  neat 
devices  I  have  always  found  Sweet  Peas  to  be  much 
valued  ;  but  in  order  to  have  them  in  quantities  so 
late  in  the  summer  they  require  special  treatment. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  May  in 
a  trench  prepared  for  it  as  for  Celery.  Duriug  sum- 
mer they  must  be  well  watered,  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
and  be  sujjported  by  sticks  in  the  usual  way.  The  seed- 
pods  that  succeed  the  first  flowers  must  in  all  cases  be 
cut  off  as  soon  as  they  .appear,  as  thtir  production 
exhausts  the  plants  and  stops  their  flowering. — Field. 

Yuccas  and  Ivy  for  balcony  culture.— One   of 

the  b.d.ouicH  iu  rortiuan  Square  is  now  .i  picture  of  fresh- 


ness and  leaf  beauty,  even  amid  dust  and  smoke ;  the 
baleony  raihngs  are  covered  with  gi-acefully  drooping  Ivies  ; 
three  or  four  plants  of  Yucea  recurvata,  too,  in  ornamental 
vases,  break  the  formal  line  of  the  trellis  below  and  give  a 
finishing  touch  to  the  whole  .arrangement— one  of  the  best 
of  the  kind,  by-the-by,  that  1  have  seen  for  some  time. 
-H.  B. 


PLANTS  IN  ROOMS. 

We  have  many  plants  that  are  well  adapted  for 
use  as  permanent  ornaments  for  apartments,  al- 
though there  are  but  few  in  general  employed  for 
that  purpose  at  present.  Among  the  plants  best 
adapted  for  the  permanent  decoration  of  apart- 
ments we  may  mention  Ivy,  Palms,  hard-leaved 
Ferns,  such  as  Cyrtomium  or  Niphobolus,  and 
many  of  the  more  vigorous-growing  American 
.Aloes  or  Agaves.  The  common  India-rubber, 
Ficus  elastica,  is  aho  invaluable  for  indoor  decora- 
tion, as  are  also  many  of  the  Yuccas.  For  the 
temporary  decoration  of  saloons,  drawing-rooms, 
or  reception-rooms,  we  have  a  much  larger  variety 
of  plants  at  our  disposal.  Many  of  the  Palms  and 
Ferns  generally  cultivated  in  stoves  may  be  gradu- 
ally inured  to  a  cooler  temperature  before  removal, 
and  can  then  be  used  during  mild  weather  without 
much  injury.  Flowering  or  foliage  plants,  judi- 
ciously arranged,  are  always  attractive  as  indoor 
ornaments.  Hard-leaved  plants,  as  Palms,  Ficus, 
Cycads,  and  Aralias,  are  specially  adapted  for  in- 
door culture  or  for  temporary  groups,  and  can 
easily  be  cleaned  and  refreshed  by  occasional 
spongings  with  clean  tepid  water.  Dust  and  gas, 
and  excessive  aridity  in  the  atmosphere  are  always, 
more  or  less,  injurious  to  all  plants,  but  those  we 
have  named  will  stand  better  than  most  others 
under  these  unfavourable  conditions.  We  have 
still  much  to  learn  with  regard  to  the  indoor  uses 
of  plants,  and,  in  this  respect,  might  do  worse 
than  imitate  the  Parisians,  or  inhabitants  of  North 
(iermany,  many  of  whom  make  room  and  window 
gardening  contribute  much  towards  the  comforts 
and  attractions  of  home.  B. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Alocasia  Sanderiana.— Not  only  is  this  phmt  una  of 

the  most  d'stinct  and  effective  of  the  genua,  bnt  it  has  the 
additional  rci'uinmeudiition  of  doing  well  in  a  lower  tempe- 
rature than  that  required  by  most  of  the  family.  It  is  very 
effective  even  in  a  young  state. 

Griffinia  hyacintliiiia.— On  this  very  beautiful  old- 
fashioned  plant  the  variety  splendens,  now  flowering  in  Mr. 
Bull's  nursery,  is  a  great  advance,  both  in  size  of  flower 
and  in  the  intense  richness  of  its  amohystine  petals.  It 
is  a  plant  well  deserriug  more  extended  cultivation  than 
it  geuerally  receives,  blooming,  as  it  doe",  at  a  season  when 
flowers  are  somewhat  scarce. 

Lilium  auratum  at  the  National  Art  Treasures 

Exhibition,  Folkestone.  — We  have  here  a  fine  specimen  of 
Lilium  auratum,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  J.  Lonsdale,  of  f^^and- 
gate.  It  is  the  produce  of  one  bulb,  bought  nineteen  years 
ago,  and  never  since  disturbed.  It  is  in  a  tub,  and  is  bearing 
4j  spites,  on  which  in  a  few  days  there  will  be  315  fully- 
developed  flowers.  Last  year  it  bore  275  ilowens.— Uenrv 
King. 

Crotons  at  Holloway.— ("'rotons  are  often  too  heavily 
shaded  ;  as  seen  in  the  \ictoria  Xursery,  they  are  most  brih 
liaut— fuuntains  and  pillars  of  gold  and  tire.  Here  they  are 
staged  close  to  the  glass,  and  therefore  fully  exposed  to  tlie 
sun.  They  are  never  shaded,  and  those  whose  f'rotons  are 
without  colour  should  adopt  this  system.  It  will  soon  pro- 
duce a  marked  dilTurence  in  their  appearance. 

Lilium  tigrinum  Leopoldi.  -This  form  is  so  much 
better  than  the  ordinary  Tiger  Lily,  that  when  placed  side 
by  side,  the  latter  .suffers  greatly  by  the  comparison.  Its 
flowers  are  larger,  and  the  spots  are  more  conspicuous  and 
richer  in  colour  ;  the  plants,  too,  retain  their  leaves  better, 
a  matter  of  importmce  when  grown  in  pots.  Large  masses 
of  this  variety  form  at  present  quite  a  prominent  feature 
in  Mr.  liuUs  nursery  at  (.'hclsea. 

A  grracef  al  basket  Grass.  — Oplismenus  intermedins 
is  uuc  of  the  must  graceful  plants  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted for  decorating  hanging  baskets,  or  for  edgings  to 
borders  or  stages  in  stoves:  its  soft,  green,  c-ispate  leaves 
render  it  very  effective.  It  is  not  readily  crushed  or  broken, 
and  it  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  plants  having  brightly 
coloured  flowers.  For  such  purposes  Mr.  Bull  uses  it  with 
excellent  effect. 

Eucharis  Ma  star  si-— This  elegant  species,  placed  in 
commerce  this  season  by  Mr.  Bull,  undoubtedly  rivals  in 
beauty  the  older  and  well  known  E.  amazonica,  nut  on 
account  of  its  size,  for  its  flowers  are  smaller  than  those 
of  amazonica,  but  from  its  greater  adaptability  for  button- 
hole bouque's  and  shoulder  sprays.  The  flowers,  which 
are  of  the  purest  white,  are  delicately  fragrant,  and  have 
a  refined  appearance,  just  suiting  them  fur  the  purpose 
indicated. 


Haplocaipa  Leichtlini.— Some  flowers  of  this 
plant  have  reached  us  from  ]\Ir.  Ware,  of  Tottenham, 
and  we  think  them  extremely  pretty.  The  plant  is  a 
Composite,  with  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  a  Doroni- 
cum,  bright  yellow  inside  and  stained  with  purple 
outside.  They  are  produced  singly  on  stalks  nearly  a 
foot  high.  The  leaves  are  deeply  cut,  and  their  under 
surfaces  are  quite  white.  We  have  no  experience  of 
its  hardiness,  but  we  imagine  that  it  is  quite  hardy, 
judging  by  the  specimen.s  before  us. 

Exhibition  at  Dresden.~A  great  interna- 
tional horticultural  exhibition,  of  which  the  King 
of  Saxony  is  a  patron,  is  announced  to  take  place  at 
Dresden  during  the  second  week  of  May  ne.xt  year. 
It  will  be  held  in  one  of  the  fine  old  royal  parks  close 
to  the  city.  The  schedule  embraces  39"2  classes,  and 
about  £1000  are  offered  in  prize.«,  whicli  number 
aliout  10(10.  Special  invitations  are  given  to  foreign 
exhibitors,  so  as  to  make  the  show  as  international  as 
possible. 

Passiflora  vitifolia  is  a  beautiful  climber  for 
a  warm  greenhouse,  surpassing  all  other  Passion- 
flowers in  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  its  large  graceful 
blooms.  In  a  cool  house,  where,  for  instance,  I*. 
c^rulea  would  be  at  home,  tlds  spe?ies  would  not 
thrive,  nor  yet  would  it  in  a  stove  ;  but  on  the  rojf 
of  a  (_'att!eya  house,  in  a  warm  conservatory,  or  on 
the  end  of  a  vinery  it  grows  and  flowers  well.  It 
must  have  plenty  of  sunlight  too,  and,  of  course,  a 
rich  soil  with  liberal  allowances  of  water  in  summer. 
It  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  at  Kew. 

Chrysanthemum     atratum.  —  Mr.    E.     U. 

Ijoder  has  sent  us  a  photograph  of  this  plant  growing 
in  his  garden  at  Kloore,  Weedon.  The  specimen  is 
3  feet  8  inches  high  and  as  much  across,  and  bears 
670  flowers,  each  4  inche?  In  diameter.  They  are 
white  with  yellow  centres;  in  fact,  very  similar  t> 
those  of  Leucanthemum  maximum,  to  which  the 
species  is  nearly  allied.  It  is  a  native  of  Central 
Europe,  and  is  also  known  as  C.  ceratopliylloidts. 
We  intend  to  have  an  engraNiog  made  from  the 
photograph. 

Crimson  Cactus  Dahlia. — Mr.  Hartland,  <>f 
Cork,  sends  us  flowers  of  a  very  fine  double  Dahli?, 
whii'h,  as  regards  shape,  is  only  comjjarable  with  the 
Cactus  Dahlia  (Yuarezi),  though  in  reality  quite 
different.  The  flowers,  which  me:isure  about  5  inches 
across,  are  of  a  glowing  crimson,  and  the  florets  shine 
with  a  satiny  lustre.  It  must  be  an  extremely  effec- 
tive sort  in  the  border.  Mr.  Hartland  sends  for 
comparison  one  called  Cochineal,  which  is  not  only 
much  smaller  and  inferior  in  shipe,  but  duller  in 
colour.  He  believes  that  his  large  crimson  Dahlia 
has  existed  in  Ireland  for  many  years. 

Gloxinias  at  Heatherset.— Tnis  collection 
when  we  saw  it  a  few  davs  ago  was  very  fine. 
Ima'_;ine  a  thousand  plants,  each  bearing  from  seven 
to  fourteen  flowers,  and  some  idea  of  the  ett'ect  pro- 
duced by  them  may  be  formed.  They  are  only  in 
iJ-inch  pots,  but  the  blooms  in  some  instances  measured 
upwards  of  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  kinds  in- 
cluded erect  French  spotted  kinds,  English  erect 
forms  of  every  variety  and  shade  of  colour,  and  selfs 
rich  and,  in  some  instauses,  new  in  colour.  A  badly 
shaped  flower  amongst  them  was  an  exception. 

Aristolochia  elegans. — This  lovely  climbing 
plant,  to  which  allusion  was  made  last  week,  is  not 
so  robust  as  to  require  much  curtailment  in  order  to 
keep  it  within  bounds  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  thrives 
admirably  even  as  a  pot  plant.  Its  shoots  are 
slender,  its  leaves  medium  sized,  green  above  and 
slightly  glaucous  beneath,  and  from  their  bases  hang 
in  profusion  flowers  of  singular  beauty.  They  are 
deep  velvety  purple — in  short,  neany  black,  and 
mottled  with  creamy  white,  the  throat  being  golden 
coloured.  Owing  to  its  neat  habit,  this  is  a  plant 
which  can  be  grown  by  everybody,  whilst  the  fact  of 
its  blooms  being  destitute  of  any  evil  odours  which 
most  of  the  species  possess  renders  it  all  the  more 
welcome. 

Begonia  gracilis  is  a  beautiful  cool  house  plant, 
and  should  be  grown  even  in  gardens  where  the  large- 
flowered  tuberous-rooted  kinds  are  in  favour,  for, 
although  like  these  it  has  a  tuberous  rootstock,  annual 
stems,  fle.shy  green  leaves  and  large  flowers,  it  differs 
in  several  particulars,  whilst  in  habit  it  is,  as  its  name 
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tlfiiutes,  graceful.  Fi-Din  tliu  rootstock  several  erect, 
iinbranchetl  stems  are  develi'jicd,  .iikI  these  when 
abovit  2  feet  high  bear  from  the  .axils  of  the  leaves 
tw'o-fiowere'l  racemes,  .a  m.ile  and  female  flower 
springing  from  each  cnp-like  pair  of  green  bracts  at 
the  top  of  the  ])ecluncle  ;  their  colonr  is  a  beautifnl 
crvf^tal  rose,  ami  they  are  1 A  inches  across.  jVlong 
with  the  6owers,  and  produced  in  the  subtending 
bracts,  are  clusters  of  tiny  bulbils,  which  may  l)e 
taken  off  and  preserved  ai!  seed  till  spring,  or  they 
may  be  sown  at  once  and  thft  pots  kei't  in  a  cool 
place  till  winter  is  over.  K.asily  grown,  for  it  thrives 
only  when  kept  in  ,a  cool  hons^  or  frame,  easily  win- 
tered, and  pi'opagatcd  without  any  trouble,  this  Jfexi- 
can  Begonia  should  become  a  ]>(^pular  garden  plant. 
It  is  sometimes  known  a"'  1*.  Martiana,  B.  diversifolia 
and  B.  annulata.  The  soil  it  thrives  best  iu  is  sandy 
peat  and  leaf -mould. 

Pancratium  speciosum  is  a  majnificent  pLant, 
.a^^d  is  almost  ns  easy  to  grow  as  an  Asjiidistr-a.  Its 
lar^e  heads  of  pure  white  flowers  are  not  e<|nalled  by 
anv  either  stove  bulb,  even  I'aicharis  being  its  inferior 
in  this  resjiei^t.  Kither  planted  out  in  a  rich  border 
or  in  larae  pits  it  grows  well  and  never  fails  to 
flower.  It  likes  shade,  that  is,  it  may  be  grown 
under  Palms  and  such  like  t.all  pl.ants  without  suffer- 
ing in  any  w.ay.  In  addition  to  the  size  and  beauty 
of  the  flowers  they  have  a  most  fragrant  oilonr. 
Altogether,  this  ]'lant  deserves  to  be  placed  in 
the  very  first  position  among  useful  fetove-flowering 
bulbs. 

Spirssa  callosa  alba. — If  this  is  a  white  form 
of  Spira-a  callosa,  it  differs  from  the  typr  in  many 
other  particulars  besides  the  colour  of  the  blo^'m,  but, 
whether  the  above  is  its  proper  classification  or  not, 
it  is  a  most  beautiful  flowei-ing shrub  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  under  anything  like  favourable  con- 
dilions  it  will  continue  to  bloom  till  frosts  set  in. 
I  had  last  year  some  not  very  large  plants  here  in 
bloom  from  .Tuly  till  October  — surely  a  long  enough 
peritid.  This  Spiraea  forms  a  low  dense-growing 
bush,  with  flattened  clusters  of  |jure  white  flowers, 
that  are  producecl  so  freely  as  to  almost  cover  the 
upper  portion  of  tile  plant.  The  delicate  character 
of  the  flowers  fits  them  for  tnijiloyment  in  a  cut 
state  if  gathered  just  beftire  they  expand. 

'  Shropshire    Horticultural    Society.  —  The 

annual  summer  show  of  this  society  was  he-Id  in  the 
<.>uarry  Grounds,  Shrewsbury,  on  August  18  and  10. 
The  exhibits  were  more  numerous  than  at  anv  pre- 
vious show,  there  being  no  fewer  than  000  different 
subjects  staged  in  the  cottagei's'  tfnt  alone.  Fruit, 
too,  was  very  extensively  shown,  and  fi>rmed,  perh.aps, 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  exhibition.  The 
receipts  at  the  gate  were  very  satisfactory;  on  the 
second  day,  when  the  charges  of  admission  were  the 
popular  ones  of  Is,  and  (id.,  no  less  than  £1151  was 
talten.  The  very  handsome  prizes  of  £9.5,  £20,  and 
i'15  for  plants,  as  well  as  £10  for  Grapes,  .and  £10 
for  a  collection  of  fruit,  provoked  keen  competition. 
During  the  last  h.alf-dozen  years  the  society  has  given 
upn"ards  of  £1 430  to  Shrewsbury  institutions  out  of 
its  surplus  funds. — C'AMEui.iN. 

Aristolochia  trir>audata  .and  A.  ornithoce- 

]>l;ala  are  now  flowering  freely  at  Kew,  and  are  re- 
markable in  structure  as  well  as  in  odour.  The 
former  has  flower.^  singul.arly  like  those  of  a  Chima^- 
roid  Masdev.allia ;  the  sancer-shaped  limb  with  three 
drooping  tails,  each  6  inches  long,  the  tawny  brown- 
red  colour,  and  the  position  of  the  flowers  being  not 
unlike  what  one  sees  in  iVfasdevallias.  The  Kew 
specimen,  wliich  stands  in  the  Victoria  house,  is  a 
shrub  4  ftet  high,  with  arching  branches  from  which 
the  flowers  hang  singly  from  the  leaf  axils.  A.  orni- 
thocephala,  now  called  brasiliensis,  is  a  verv  larcre- 
flowered  kind  and  climbs  half  way  up  the  roof  of  the 
Palm  house,  where  its  bli:)nms  would  be  passed  by 
unobserved  were  it  not  for  their  disagreeable  smell. 

A  long-winded  name.— Most  of  us  think  it 
sufficient  to  have  to  master  two  long  and  unfamiliar 
Latin  words  as  the  name  for  each  kind  of  plant  that 
wo  grow,  but  what  U  to  be  thonsht  of  this  string  of 
words  fastened  em  to  such  a  p.ale-faced  innocent  little 
plant  as  (he  white-flowered  Anthurium,  viz.,  An- 
Ihurium  Scherzerianum  album  maximum  fl,a\eFcens? 
One  wants  to  take  breath  in  the  middle  of  such  a 


sentence.  Pe)ssibly  some  ipf  our  nurserymen  imagine 
that  a  new  plant  with  an  imposing  name  like  this  will 
surely  attract  attention.  One  e>f  the  good  works 
of  the  great  Linnaius  was  to  abolish  names  of  the 
above  kiuel  for  binomial  ones,  that  is,  a  genetic  and  a 
specific  name,  but  it  would  appear  that  we  are  being 
leel  back  to  the  pre-Linnean  perioei,  or  why  should 
such  a  name  be  catalogued  as  the  abe)ve  ?  We  will 
not  mention  the  title  of  the  periodical  in  which  this 
name  appears,  but  it  is  a  respectable  Continental  one. 

Aster  Townshendi. — To  many,  .and  even  those 
who  gro^v  collections  of  hardy  plants;  this  Aster  is  a 
stranger,  yet  it  has  been  known  in  lutanic  gardens 
for  years.  It  is  etnly  lately  that  nurserymen  seem  to 
have  discovereel  it,  as  being  something  worth  their 
notice.  It  is  really  a  bejiutifnl  plant,  and  we  are 
gliid  tet  see  that  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  thinks 
highly  e)f  it.  Judging  by  the  specimens  he  has  sent 
te)  us,  it  succeeds  admirably  at  Tottenham,  auel  we 
presume  it  has  pre)ved  itself  perfectly  hardy  there. 
It  may  lie  best  described  as  bein^'  in  the  way  of  A. 
Amelhis,  but  it.s  cidour  is  a  bright  purple,  and  the 
florets  are  narrower  ami  more  numerous.  It  may  be 
at  once  ree^ogiiised  by  the  bristly  involucre.  It  grows 
a  foot  or  more  high,  and  is  floriferous. 

Montbretia  crocosmseflora. — The  Xew  Plant 
and  Bidl)  Company  send  us  from  t_'edchester  .i  series 
of  so-called  varieties  of  this  plant,  all  with  different 
names,  but  we  fail  to  find  any  difference  amongst 
them  in  a  cut  state,  though  perhaps  they  may  be 
distinct  in  growth.  There  are  six  named  sorts,  .all 
with  flowers  of  a  bright  orange  red,  except  erne  called 
Ktoile'  de  Feu,  which  has  much  darker  flowers  than 
the  others.  It  seems  a  pity  to  multiply  names  in 
this  way.  The  Continent.al  r.aisers,  however,  are  re- 
s]jiinsible  for  it.  The  names  of  the  sorts  sent  are 
Ktoile  de  Feu,  aurea,  elegans,  Bouejuet  Parfait, 
])yramidalis,  and  Grebe  d'Or.  From  the  same  nursery 
also  Come  spikes  of  W.atsonia  Meriana,  a  showy  Cape 
bulb  with  bright  eirange-scarlet  flowers;  likewise 
Antholj  ix  Cunonia,  with  curiously  sh.aped  scarlet 
flowers. 

The  Butterfly  Flower  (Asclepias  tuberosa). — 
This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  of 
August  hardy  flowers,  though  it  is  not  often  that  (me 
sees  it  grown  or  flowered  well.  It  is  a  hardy  peren- 
nial, growing  about  a  foeit  high  in  tufts,  eich  stem 
carrying  three  or  more  dense  clusters  of  orange-scarlet 
flowers  of  curieeus  shape.  The  flowers  are  intermixed 
with  the  foliage,  and  as  the  clusters  expand  from  be- 
low upwards,  the  plant  remains  some  weeks  in  bloom. 
It  is  reputedly  a  difficult  plant  to  manage,  but  in  rich 
and  moderately  stiff  soil  it  succeeds  famously,  par- 
ticidai-ly  after  warm  and  dry  summers,  which  suit  it 
admirably.  In  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham  it 
thrives  to  perfection,  and  is  now  covered  with  blooms, 
some  specimens  of  which  he  sends  us  for  our  table. 

Aquilegia  Skinneri. — We  have  received  flowers 
of  this  rarely  seen  Columbine  from  Mr.  Hartland,  eif 
Cork,  wdio  states  that  he  has  a  bed  of  it  in  full  flower 
for  tlie  second  time  this  season.  To  those  who  do 
not  kneiw  the  plant  it  may  be  best  described  .as  being 
simdar  to  A.  californica  (trunc.ata),  andmay  probably 
be  only  a  southern  form  of  that  species.  The  flowers 
measure  ■2>,  inches  long,  including  the  stamens,  which 
protrude  half  an  inch  or  more.  The  sepals  are 
ijreenish  yellow,  and  the  petals  bright  orange-red 
tipped  with  greenish  yellow.  They  are  spurred  in 
the  usual  way.  The  flower-stems  grow  from  H  feet 
to  2  feet  high,  .and  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers 
on  slender  stalks.  It  is  a  most  elegant  .and  pretty 
plant,  and  if  it  could  be  kept  pure,  i.e.,  not  hybridised, 
it  would  find  many  admirers.  It  comes  frejm  Guate 
mala,  where  Mr.  Skinner  found  it  in  the  mountain 
districts;  hence  it  is  almost,  if  not  ipiite,  hardy  in 
Knglaud,  .ami  it  seems  perfectly  so  in  Ireland. 

National  Chrysanthetnum  Society's  cata- 
logue.— About  six  months  ago  we  intimateil  that  a 
sub-committee  had  been  appointed  to  revise  the 
official  catalogue  published  by  this  society.  That 
work  has  now  been  done,  and  the  result  is  a  handy 
Ijook  of  30  pages — a  considerable  improvement  upon 
the  former  edition.  The  varieties  enumerated  and 
described  arc  divided  into  ten  sections  in  the  follow- 
ing m.anner  ;  1,  Incurveel  varieties;  2,  other  incurved 
varieties  not  so  generally  cultivated  as  the  preceding ; 


3,  Japanese  varieties ;  4,  other  .Japanese  varieties  not 
so  gener.ally  cultivateel  as  the  preceding;  5,  reflexed 
varieties  ;  0,  large  Anemone  varieties  ;  7,  large 
hybriel  Anemone  varieties  ;  8,  Pompon  Anemones  ; 
it.  Pompons;  10,  summer  and  early  autumn  varieties. 
The  type  used  for  the  varietal  names  is  clear  and 
distinct,  .and  the  descriptieins  of  all  the  leading  kinds 
are  more  fully  set  forth  than  hitherto.  Considerable 
pains  seem  to  have  also  been  taken  to  ensure  ortho- 
graphical accuracy.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this 
catale)gue  is  the  addition  of  the  raisers'  names  in  the 
leading  sections ;  while  the  synonyms  have  been  so 
treated  that  the  grower  will  be  sure  to  find  a  flower 
under  any  name  which  it  may  happen  to  bear. 

Disa  grandiflora. — From  Straffan  House,  Kil- 
dare,  Mr.  Bedford  has  sent  us  some  fine  specimens  of 
three  distinct  feirms  of  this  grand  plant.  Of  these 
the  finest  is  that  named  superba,  which  has  sep.al3  of 
tlie  most  vivid  scarlet  imaginable  and  the  shell-like 
labellum  of  a  yellowish-white  ground  veiueel  and 
pencilled  with  crimson.  The  second  variety  is  named 
violascens,  so  calleel  on  account  of  the  distinctly 
violet  tinge  with  which  the  whole  flower  is  suffused. 
The  sepals  are  mi>re  crimson  than  those  of  superba 
and  the  lips  are  tinteel  with  ros?.  The  thirel  variety 
has  broader  sepals  than  usual,  and  these  are  tipped 
with  pale  yellow.  Lovelier  or  more  distinct  varieties 
of  Disa  than  these  we  have  not  seen,  and  as  their 
stems  are  over  2  feit  high,  they  have  a  fine  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Bedford  states  that  this  year  there 
is  at  Straffan  a  group  of  Disa  carrying  no  fewer 
than  ISO  spikes  !  Such  a  striking  display  as  this  is 
rarely  seen,  even  among  Orchids.  The  fact  shows 
that  Disa  culture  is  well  understood  at  Straffan. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  WHITE  ALDER. 

(CLKTUK.i    .\L.N  I  KOU.\. ) 

What  is  known  as  the  White  Alder  of  the  United 
States  i.s  a  \'aluable  shrub,  as  it  flowers  at  this 
season.  The  Clethras  resemble  each  other  so 
closely,  that  C.  alnifolia  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  them  all.  It  forms  a  rather  loose-growing 
deciduous  .shrub,  with  neat  foliage  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  green  anel  s[)ikes  of  pure  white  blossoms. 
The  individual  blooms  are  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  being  borne  in  densely 
packed  spikes  from  H  inches  to  5  inches  long,  they 
form  a  goodly  display  when  at  their  best,  and 
wliere  favourably  situated  will  last  in  bloom  a 
long  time.  There  are  several  varieties  or  species 
to  be  met  with  in  different  lists,  the  most  distinct 
of  which  is,  perhaps,  C.  acuminata,  but  that  only 
differs  in  the  leaves  being  more  pointed  than  in 
the  other  form.  Another  feature  is  the  pleasing 
fragrance  of  the  blossoms.  The  Clethras  are 
natives  of  the  swampy  districts  of  North  America, 
and  consecjuently  succeed  best  in  a  cool,  moist, 
and  rather  shaeled  po.sition — indeed,  conditions 
such  as  the  hardy  Azaleas  and  many  other 
Ericaceie  delight  in.  The  White  Alder  is  rather 
an  uncommon  shrub  in  gardens,  yet  it  was  intro- 
duced as  long  ago  as  the  early  years  of  the  last 
century,  and  in  many  places  there  are  spots  where 
it  might  be  successfully  gro^vn.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  another  point  to  bear  in  minrl  regarding  it  is 
that  the  Clethras,  differing  widely  from  many  of 
their  allies,  do  not  form  a  dense  mass  of  roots 
(indeed,  they  are  rather  sparing  in  this  respect), 
and  consequently  neeel  considerable  care  in  re- 
moval. Though  the  North  American  kinds  are 
all  closely  allied,  there  is  a  species  very  widely 
removed  from  any  of  these,  and  that  is  the  ever- 
green C.  arborea,  a  native  of  Madeira,  which  con- 
sequently needs  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  in 
this  country.  It  forms  a  low-growing  tree,  sug- 
gesting an  affinity  to  the  Arbutus,  and  bears 
spikes  of  deliciously  scented  Lily  of  the  Valley- 
like flowers.  For  large  conservatories  it  is  well 
suited,  the  dark  green  foliage  being  attractive  at 
all  seasons,  while  the  floral  display  occurs  about 
July  and  August.  H.  P. 


Clematis  coccinea. — Tliere  seems  to  be  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion   as  regards  the  merits  of  this  plant. 
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After  a  conKiJerable  experience  ot  it,  I  am  convinced 
tliat  individual  plants  vary  greatly  as  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  their  blossoms,  &ome  being  not  wortiiy  of 
comparison  with  others.  Among  the  finest  forms 
that  have  come  nnder  my  observation  is  the  large 
plant  at  the  Coombe  Wood  Nurserj',  and  a  sjieclmen 
that  Howerud  a  season  or  two  ago  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Ivew.  Such  as  these  would  commend  tlie 
scarlet  Clematis  to  all,  but  the  washed-out  flowers 
that  I  have  occasionally  seen  woidd  as  surely  con- 
demn it.  A  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  is,  in  buying 
a  plant,  purchase  it  if  possible  when  in  flower,  or  at 
all  events  go  where  a  good  strain  exists, — Alpha. 


VERONICA  ANDERSONI. 

Thls  shrubby  Speedwell  is  one  of  the  niost  useful 
plants  in  cultivation,  either  for  window,  conser- 
vatory, or  outdoor  decoration.  It  requires  no 
special  care,  is  evergreen,  ornamental  in  leaf,  and 
beautiful  when  in  flower.  It  is  perhaps  best 
described  as  a  hardy  greenhouse  or  cool  conserva 
tory  plant,  though  it  is  not  by  any  means  so 
tender  as  most  others  grown  in  these  structures, 
and  it  will  stand  with  impunity  several  degrees  of 
frost.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  England  it  is  treated 
as  an  outdoor  plant  or  shrub,  and  it  will  sur\  ive  a 
mild  winter  in  many  favourable  parts  of  Scotland 
I  have  seen  some  specimens  of  it  from  10  feet  to 
20  feet  in  diameter  and  M  feet  high,  grown  in  ex- 
posed positions  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they 
are  also  extensively  used  in  shrubbery  borders  and 
for  centres  to  large  flower-beds.  In  Ireland,  many 
fine  specimens  of  V.  Anderson!  are  grown  out  of 
doors,  but  there  the  climate  is  more  favourable  for 
such  plants  than  it  is  with  us.  AN'hen  allowed  to 
grow  too  vigorously  out  of  doors  they  soon  assume 
a  straggling  habit,  but  when  judiciously  thinned 
in  spring,  and  otherwise  treated  so  as  to  produce 
moderate  growth,  they  flower  and  stand  vicissi- 
tudes of  weather  better  than  plants  that  receive 
more  liberal  treatment.  Should  any  doubt,  how- 
ever, exist  as  to  tlieir  wintering  safely,  they  may 
be  covered  with  a  mat,  or  protected  "by  means  of 
a  thin  thatch  of  Broom  interwoven  in  a  network 
of  rope-yarn,  dried  Fern,  Asparagus  straw,  I>ea  or 
Bean  haulm,  or  other  material  of  that  kind  during 
frosty  weather,  and  uncovered  throughout  the 
day,  and  altogether  in  mild  weather.  A  mulch- 
ing of  leaves.  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  litter  ought  also 
to  be  placed  over  their  roots,  for  by  this  precau- 
tion their  roots  are  often  saved  when  their  shoots 
are  entirely  destroyed,  and  they  break  again  in 
spring  and  form  good  fresh  plants.  Out-of-door 
plants,  if  left  uncut,  bloom  from  .July  onwards, 
but  if  pruned  hard  in  spring,  they  form  a  large 
quantity  of  young  wood  that  flowers  late,  and  is 
often  too  soft  to  safely  withstand  our  ordinary 
winters.  Wherever  plants  of  this  Speedwell  are 
grown,  the  sub-soil  should  be  open  and  porous, 
permitting  a  ready  escape  of  all  moisture :  for,  if 
otherwise,  a  sickly  constitution  and  soft  watery 
unripe  growths  will  inevitably  be  the  result. 

Pot  culture.— This  Veronica  forms  one  of  our 
most  accommodating  pot  plants,  and  thrives  well 
in  a  good  sandy  loam  enriched  with  decayed  ma- 
nure. Pots  about  0  inches  or  S  inches  in  diameter 
are  quite  large  enough  for  it,  and  it  enjoys  abun- 
dance of  water  from  the  time  it  starts  into  growth 
until  it  ceases  flowering,  when  the  supply  should 
be  gradually  lessened,  though  never  entirely  with- 
held. In  this  stage  the  plants  are  available  for 
conservatory  decoration,  or  for  parlour  or  window 
ornaments.  For  windows,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  plants,  for  its  glossy  green  leaves,  if 
sponged  now  and  then,  always  look  fresh  and 
green,  and  its  longevity  aud  floriferous  character, 
under  such  circumstances,  are  also  recommenda- 
tions not  to  be  overlooked. 

It  is  seen  to  best  advantage  when  planted  out 
in  some  good  soil  in  a  cool  conserxatory  or  w inter 
garden.  Thus  circumstanced,  it  grows  so  cpdckly 
that  annual  thinning  and  pruning  of  the  slioots 
are  essential.  Here  they  continue  to  flower  very 
late  in  the  year,  and,  being  under  protection, 
their  blooms  always  perfect  themselves,  and  are 
efctremely  serviceable  where  cut  llowev-s  nro  in  de- 


mand. In  cutting,  remove  the  flower-spikes  only; 
for  if  tlie  points  of  the  shoots  are  sacrificed,  the 
plants  are  checked  ;  if  left  undisturbed,  they  will 
bloom,  grow,  and  flower  almost  incessantly. 

Foil  liEUWNO-ouT. — Young  plants  of  this  Speed- 
well make  good  bedding  plants,  especially  the 
variegated-leaved  sort,  which  has  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  habit  as  the  green-leaved  kind,  and 
which  is  more  eftective  than  that  sort  in  the  flower 
garden,  in  which  it  makes  a  good  substitute  for 
variegated  Pelargoniums.  As  a  vase  plant  the 
variegated  variety  is  also  most  ett'ective,  especially 
when  associated  with  Creeping  Jenny,  Trop;co- 
lums,  or  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  the  plants 
of  it  used,  both  for  bedding  purposes  and  for  vase 
decoration,  should  be  lifted  and  potted  in  October, 
and  placed  in  a  pit  or  greenhouse  during  winter. 

This  Speedwell  may  be  increased  readily  by 
means  of  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  slipped  off 
in  spring  with,  if  possible,  a  heel  attached  to  them. 
Remove  the  two  base  leaves  and  cut  the  lieel 
cleanly  with  a  sharp  knife,  then  insert  them  in 
silver  sand  or  half  sand  and  half  sifted  leaf  soil,  in 
a  brisk  heat.  Here  they  must  remain  for  a  few 
weeks  till  rooted,  when  they  should  be  lifted  and 
potted  into  .'iinch  pots,  and,  as  they  advance  in 
size,  they  should  be  shifted  as  required,  until  they 
occupy  (iinch  pots.  Those  who  have  no  artificial 
heat,  such  as  is  afforded  by  hot-water  pipes  or  a 
manure  bed,  should  not  attempt  to  propagate  this 
Veronica  till  July,  when  the  young  stubby  growths 
may  be  selected  and  treated  like  those  of  Verbenas, 
that  is,  struck  in  a  cold  frame.  Care  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  choosing  the  shoots  ;  the  points  of 
the  strongest  young  growths  have  rudnnentary 
flower-trusses  visible  at  every  joint ;  consequently, 
such  growths  as  do  not  possess  these  are  the 
most  serviceable  for  producing  young  plants. 

W. 

OLADRASTIS  AMUEENSIS. 
The  Yellow  Wood  ot  the  United  States  (C.  iinctoria) 
has  been  long  known  in  this  country,  but  the  C. 
amurensis  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
and  can  be  still  classed  with  the  more  rare  trees  and 
shrubs.  It  forms  a  low-growing,  much-branched  tree 
or  large  shrub,  with  stout  leathery  pinnate  leaves  of 
a  dull  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  borne  about  the 
latter  half  of  July  or  beginning  of  August  in  erect, 
densely-packed  spikes.  The  individual  blooms  are 
small  and  of  a  whitish  hue,  their  most  prominent 
feature  being  the  profusion  in  which  they  are  borne, 
for  even  a  small  specimen  not  more  than  0  feet  high 
will,  during  the  blooming  season,  be  quite  studded 
over  with  its  erect  spikes  of  bloom.  It  appears  to 
hold  its  own,  and  flowers  well  even  in  hot,  dry  soils  ; 
inileed,  a  specimen  I  recently  saw  under  such  condi- 
tions was  so  covered  with  bloom,  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  perhaps  such  treatment  had  induced  extra 
floriferousness.  It  is  a  native  of  North-eastern 
Asia,  from  which  district  many  plants  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Russian  botanists,  the  Cladrastis 
among  the  number.  This  latter  is  also  known  as 
Maakia  amurensis.  The  better-known  kind,  C. 
tinctoria,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Loudon,  was  introduced  in  1812.  It  was  at 
that  time  regarded  as  a  Virgilia,  under  the  name  of 
V.  lutea,  another  ot  its  synonyms  being  V.  tinctoria. 
It  forms  a  much-branched  tree  20  feet  or  30  feet 
liigh,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  pure  white  blossoms 
about  the  same  time  as  the  first-mentioned  species. 
The  flowers  are  more  showy  than  tho-e  of  C. 
amurensis,  from  whicli  they  differ  in  being  larger,  of 
a  purer  white,  and  borne  in  drooping  instead  of  erect 
racemts.  The  rich  yellow  of  its  decaying  leaves  forms 
a  very  attractive  feature  in  autumn.  The  North 
American  Yellow  Wood  is  best  suited  in  a  lather 
waim  aud  dry  soil,  as  the  wood  is  then  well  riiicued 
ard  ;v  good  display  of  flowers  is  the  result,  T. 


The  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus).— The 
sterile  form  of  this  X'iburnum  is  well  known  as  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  (lowering  .slirub.s,  while  the 
typical  species  that  produces  but  a  few  l^arren 
blossoms  towards  the  outside  of  the  cluster  of 
small  fertile  blooms,  and  is  consequently  far  less 
s'.iowy  than  its  variot) ,  compensates  for  this  by 


an  autumnal  display  of  fruits,  which  are  bright 
red  in  colour,  and  borne  in  such  profusion  as  to 
render  a  plant  of  it  a  very  attractive  object  at  the 
present  time.  The  fact  of  its  berries  being  now 
ripe  would,  indeed,  point  out  that  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  their  brightness  would 
claim  recognition.  The  glowing  red  colour  of  the 
decaying  leaves  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  this 
shrub  in  autumn.  The  Guelder  Rose  (especially 
the  sterile  form)  is,  like  the  Lilac  and  Flowering 
Currant,  everybody's  shrub,  for  it  will  thrive 
under  widely  ditferent  treatment,  though  the  con- 
ditions most  favourable  to  its  full  development 
are  a  fairly  good  holding  soil  in  not  too  dry  a 
situation.  It  possesses  the  great  merit  of  being 
thoroughly  hardy. — H.  P. 

Elseag'nus  hortensis.— This  South  European 
shrub  forms  a  cimspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape 
from  the  bright  silvery  hue  of  its  foliage,  which  is 
still  more  noticeable  when  the  long  slender  shoots  arj 
stirred  by  the  summer's  breeze.  The  under  surfaces 
of  the  leaves  are  by  far  the  brightest,  so  that  when 
moved  by  the  wind  an  everchanging  effect  is  pro- 
duced. It  will  grow  well  even  in  light  sandy  soils  ; 
indeed,  the  foliage  is  then  brighter  than  when  in  a 
damper  spot.  Many  of  the  J.apanese  species  of 
EUe.ignus  are  evergreen,  but  this  is  deciduous,  though 
the  leaves  are  retained  well  into  the  autumn.  The 
fruits  are  not  freely  produced,  and  even  when  b)rne 
their  brownish  colour  does  not  render  them  so  con- 
spicuous as  those  of  a  nearly  allied  genus,  viz., 
Hippophie  rhamnoides,  whose  bright  orange-coloured 
berries  are  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion  ;  indeed, 
when  in  a  thriving  condiiion  the  twigs  are  often 
densely  packed  for  about  a  foot  with  these  berries, 
and  being  terminated  by  the  cm-reut  year's  shoots, 
that  retam  their  silvery  leaves  well  on  into  the 
winter,  have  a  very  jjleasing  effect.  Though  it  will 
thrive  well  inland,  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  as  this 
Hippophae  is  called,  forms  a  good  seaside  plant. — T. 

The  Mountain  Ash.. — This  poiralar  tree  already 
makes  a  goodly  show  with  its  berries,  not  only  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  but  also  when  in 
wild  and  exposed  spots,  aud  as  a  direct  contrast  to 
that,  even  in  the  smoke  of  towns,  wh;re  in  many 
cases  the  coral-red  berries  serve  to  lighten  up  sonic 
otherwise  diill  and  sombre  spot.  The  Mountain  Ash, 
indeed,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  planters  f.)r 
ornament,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  by  no  means  par- 
ticular as  to  soil  or  situation,  and  is  very  handsome 
in  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit,  as  well  as  in  the  gener.al 
contom*  of  the  specimen.  In  spring  just  as  the  young 
foliage  is  developed,  and  the  tree  studded  with 
clusters  of  white  blossoms,  it  arrests  attention  as  a 
most  ornamental  object,  while,  as  above  mentioned, 
this  is  surpassed  in  autumn  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
There  is  also  a  variety  with  yellow  berries,  which  i-i 
somewhat  uncommon,  but  none  the  less  valuable 
from  an  otnamental  point  of  view.  Besides  the 
above  noted  qualities  the  wood  of  the  Mountain  Ash 
or  Rowan  is  fine-grained,  hard,  and  may  be  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes. — Alpha, 

The  Oak  in  the  landscape, — The  colour 
of  tlie  Oak  in  the  landscape,  .'ays  an  artist, 
aihnits  of  a  great  variety  of  tints  iiiduceil 
by  change  of  season,  from  the  tender  and 
emeiukl  hues  of  spring  to  tlie  deeper  IdooHi 
of  suiiiiner,  a:id  the  rich  and  glowing  lints  of 
autumn.  An  astonisliiiig  diversity  of  colour  is 
efirecte<l  by  accidental  circumstances,  dependent 
on  the  different  aspects  of  morning,  noon,  and 
evening  ;  on  sun  and  on  shade ;  on  the  colours 
of  the  sky  and  tlie  clouds ;  on  the  clearness  or 
haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  consequent 
powers  of  refraction  ;  on  opposition  of  colour;  on 
the  situation  of  tlie  sjiectiitor  ;  and  on  many 
cither  contingencies,  all  independent  of  the  local 
cnldur  of  the  object,  yet  all  strongly  afl'e.-liiig  it. 
It  is  quite  impossible,  therefore,  to  give  in 
any  written  (lesciijition,  with  tolerable  concise- 
UL-ss,  suHicieiit  instruction  fur  selecting  the  coloui-s 
necessiry  to  depict  objects  so  constantly  varying 
in  their  hues,  A  few  simple  tints  on  the  paletle 
and  an  hour's  study  in  the  forest  will  be  luoic 
instructive  than  a  volume  of  remarks. 
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THE  ilONTEREY  CYPRESS  AT  HOME. 
Few  of  lis  who  take  any  interest  in  trees  have 
not  seen  beautiful  specimens  of  this  tree  in 
British  gardens.  It  grows  freely  throughout  our 
country  generally,  but  is  especially  good  in  sea- 
shore and  mild  districts  both  in  England  and 
Ireland.  Nevei'theless,  though  so  free,  it  is  not 
a  really  hardy  subject.  In  some  districts  we 
have  seen  it  killed  in  very  severe  winters,  though 
plants  are  always  worth  planting  for  their  youth- 
ful grace.  Mr.  Faunce  de  Laune,  of  Sparsted 
Court,  Kent,  who  has  lately  visited  California, 
showed  us  some  fine  photographs  of  this  Cypress 
in  its  native  home,  and  we  selected  for  engraving 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  them,  which 
we  now  produce.  One  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenes  on  the  beautiful  Pacific  shore  of  North 
America  is  that  where  these  trees  grow  wild  at 
Monterey.  The  moi.st,  but  genial,  climate  of 
that  shore  affords  conditions  that   only  certain 


covering  low  walls  it  is  well  suited,  sufficient  pro- 
tection being  thus  afforded  for  it  even  in  the 
severest  of  winters.  Cuttings  made  of  the  half- 
ripened  shoots  strike  root  readily  if  kept  close 
and  shaded  till  they  become  established.  This 
Abelia  was  introduced  by  Fortune  many  years 
ago,  but  it  has  never  become  popular.  Besides  it 
there  are  other  species,  amongst  which  the  best 
known  are  uniflora,  triflora,  and  floribunda. — 
H.  P. 


THE  HIMALAYAN  FIR. 

(ABIES  S.MITHIAN.\. ) 
This  handsome  Spruce,  introduced  to  us  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct,  constant,  and  beautiful  of  the 
genus,  inasmuch  as  its  gracefully  pyramidal  habit 
is  rendered  strikingly  beautiful  by  the  slender 
terminal  and  lateral  branchlets  being  pendulous 
to,  perhaps,  a  greater  e.xtent  than  those  of 
any   other  Conifer,   not  even  e-xcepting  its   near 


well  furnished  with  bright  green  pendulous 
branchlets.  A  rather  moist,  sandy  loam  and  not 
too  exposed  situation  are  the  chief  requirements 
of  this  Himalayan  Fir — at  least  under  these  condi- 
tions by  far  the  finest  specimens  have  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  For  wind-swept  districts 
it  does  not  seem  at  all  adapted,  unless,  indeed,  good 
shelter  obtained  by  other  large  masses  of  trees  is 
provided.  Near  the  base  of  the  Snowdon  range 
of  mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  liOO  feet,  I  have 
seen  this  Spruce  thriving  luxuriantly  where 
planted  in  sheltered  woodland  glades,  as  well 
as  when  placed  singly  for  ornament  on  the 
lawn  and  grounds,  but  in  all  these  cases  it  was 
particularly  noticeable  how  \\ell  the  prevail- 
ing winds  were  guarded  against  by  well-ar- 
ranged woods  and  screens.  Several  fine  trees 
of  this  Spruce  are  to  be  seen  in  the  grounds  ad- 
jacent to  Penrhyn  Castle,  notablj'  one  on  either  side 
of  the  front  approach  leading  from  the  principal 
entrance,  and  in  which  the  fine  drooping  habit  is 
well  shown  oil.     Both  these  trees  exceed  ."lO  feet 


The  Mouterey  Cypress  (Cupressus  macrouarpji)  at  humu  ou  the  Piiui&c  coast.     Engraved  fur  The  Garden  fruni  a  phutogiuph  sent  hy  Mr.  Faunce  de  Laune. 


parts  of  our  own  country  fulfil  in  some  degree, 
and  therefore,  though  this  is  a  beautiful  garden 
tree,  we  never  look  forward  to  it  as  being  one  of 
great  value  for  our  country.  Still,  few  trees 
present  in  their  native  homes  a  more  beautiful 
aspect. 

Abelia  rupestris. — This  extremely  pretty 
shrub  continues  in  bloom  for  three  or  four  months 
in  succession,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  flower- 
ing shrubs  are  by  no  means  plentiful,  viz.,  from 
July  onwards.  It  forms  a  low,  much-branched 
bush,  furnished  with  deep  green  glossy  leaves 
and  slender,  drooping  shoots,  towai'ds  the  points 
of  which  the  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters.  Its 
blooms,  which  are  tubular,  are  about  an  inch  long, 
and  white  tinged  with  pink.  They  are  also  agree- 
ably scented.  Besides  forming  an  eftective  little 
bush  in  the  open  ground,  this  Abelia  is  a  desirable 
rockwork  plant ;  its  somewhat  drooping  shoots  are 
seen  to  advantage  overhanging  a  rocky  ledge,  or 
in   some  similar  position ;   while  as  a  plant  for 


rival,  the  Deodar.  It  is  freely  distributed  through- 
out the  mountains  of  Northern  India,  China,  and 
•Japan  at  elevations  ranging  from  (JOOO  feet  to 
I'2, 000  feet,  and  where  it  attains  heights  varjing 
from  100  feet  to  fully  l."i()  feet,  and  l.">  feet  or 
20  feet  in  circumference  of  stem.  The  branches 
spread  horizontally,  the  laterals  being  very  numer- 
ous, slender,  and  drooping,  and  densely  clothed 
with  rigid,  incurved,  sharply  mucronate,  deep 
green  leaves  from  1 J  inches  to  2  inches  in  length. 
The  cones  are  nearly  cylindrical,  .li  inches  long, 
li[  inches  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part,  with 
broad,  entire,  rather  thick,  shining  brown  scales. 
The  seeds  are  brownish-black,  small  and  light, 
nearly  2."),0U0  being  contained  in  a  pound  weight. 
Since  its  introduction  this  Spruce  has  been 
widely  spread  over  the  country  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  proving  itself  thoroughly  hardy  in  most 
districts,  although,  in  common  with  many  other 
Conifers,  it  commences  to  grow  before  spring 
frosts  are  past,  and  forms  a  remarkably  handsome 
lawn  or  park  specimen  of  neat,  conical  habit,  and 


in  height,  that  on  the  northern  side  having  a 
trunk-diameter  of  2  feet  3  inches  at  a  yard  from 
the  ground,  and  with  a  spread  of  branches  2.T  feet 
in  diameter,  the  lower  ones  of  which  almost  rest 
on  the  ground.  These  trees  are  in  excellent  health, 
as  the  well-furnished  stems  and  abundance  of  dark 
green  foliage  amply  testify,  and,  judging  from 
their  present  rate  of  growth,  will  in  years  to  come, 
should  no  accident  befall thera,  beamongst  thefinest 
specimens  of  their  kind  on  the  estate.  "  The  soil  is 
rather  damp,  fibry  loam  with  a  porous  subsoil,  and 
the  aspect  northeastern.  Cones  have  been  borne 
in  quantity,  usually  every  second  season,  for  the 
past  ten  years,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  male 
flowers  the  seeds  are  of  no  value  for  reproductive 
purposes.  They  ripen  in  February  of  the  follow- 
ing year  after  being  produced  and  then  fall  to 
the  ground,  so  that  in  the  case  of  this  Spruce 
it  is  not  necessary  to  pull  the  cones  from  oft'  the 
trees,  as,  owing  to  the  compactly  arianged  scales, 
the  seeds  do  not  come  out  when  the  cones  are 
shed. 
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Another  fine  tree  that  also  bears  cones  in  abund- 
ance stands  on  the  lawn  near  the  entrance  to  the 
kitchen  garden  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
drive.  As  in  the  trees  just  described,  the  fine 
drooping  spray  is,  in  the  one  in  question,  shown 
off  to  perfection,  and  being  backed  up  with  tall 
shrubs  on  the  gently  rising  ground,  the  peculiar 
habit  of  growth  is  distinctly  observable.  As  a 
woodland  tree  we  have  also  some  experience  with 
this  Himalayan  Fir,  for  in  the  formation  of  a 
plantation  twenty-eight  years  ago  alongside  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway,  between 
Bangor  and  Aber  Stations,  numbers  of  these 
trees  were  planted  out  experimentally,  more,  how- 
ever, as  contrast  trees  than  for  their  ultimate 
value  as  timber-producers.  As  plenty  of  room 
was  at  all  times  allowed,  these  have  grown  into 
fine  clean  specimens  of  about  40  feet  in  height, 
and  well  branched  for  about  three-fourths  their 
length.  When  thinning  the  wood  in  which  they 
occur  some  eight  years  ago,  I  must  own  that  I  was 
as  agreeably  surprised  with  the  quality  of  the  wood 
of  this  Spruce  as  I  was  disajipointed  with  that 
of  the  Weymouth  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus),  for  the 
former  was  sound,  clean,  and  heavy,  while  that  of 
the  latter  was  core-rotten  in  almost  every  case; 
indeed,  it  was  with  dilliculty  that  I  procured  suffi- 
cient as  a  sample  of  the  wood  grown  on  this  estate. 
In  its  native  country  the  timber  is  but  little 
thought  of,  being  extremely  soft,  though  clean 
and  easily  worked,  but  very  peiishable.  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker,  in  his  "  Himalayan  .Journals,"  says  that 
this  Spruce  "has  white  wood  employed  for  fiosts 
and  beams." 

I  suppose  it  can  hardly  be  that  the  quality  of 
wood  grown  in  Britain  is  superior  to  that  in  its 
native  country,  yet  my  observations  and  notes  on 
that  produced  at  Penrhyn  certainly  lead  me  to 
believe  that,  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  it  seems 
quite  equal  to  wood  of  the  common  Spruce,  but 
weightier  in  trees  of  equal  age.  The  soil  in  the 
above  woodland  where  this  tree  was  planted  ex- 
perimentally is  gravelly  loam,  of  by  no  means  the 
best  quality,  but  such  as  retains  moisture  even 
during  prolonged  drought. 

When  planted  in  dry,  sandy  soil,  in  too  exposed 
situations  or  too  confined  positions,  I  have  always 
noticed  that  the  growth  is  slow,  the  foliage  thin, 
and  the  whole  tree  wanting  in  that  distinct  and 
beautiful  appearance  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
it  when  suitably  placed  both  as  regards  soil  and 
site.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  seed,  by  cuttings 
or  by  grafting,  but  as  seed  is  now  readily  ob- 
tained and  at  a  cheap  rate,  this  method  of  raising 
young  stock  should  alone  be  resorted  to,  as  cuttings 
or  even  grafted  plants  are  never  so  satisfactory, 
the  disinclination  to  form  a  permanent  leading  shoot 
being  always  observable.  A.  J).  Webster. 

Large  Eastern  Plane. — Sir  John  Ogilvy,  of 
Kempshott  Park,  Basingstoke,  writes  to  us  as 
follows  regarding  a  fine  specimen  of  this  Plane  : 
"I  think  I  once  mentioned  to  you  that  the  largest 
Oriental  Plane  I  had  ever  seen  was  at  Charlton 
Park,  Malmesbury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
I  have  since  seen  the  tree  again,  and  it  may  in- 
terest you  to  hear  that  at  3  feet  from  the  ground 
it  measures  17  feet  in  cireumfei-ence,  that  it  has 
a  beautiful  clean  stem  of  many  feet,  and  a  splendid 
head.  I  mention  all  this,  as  I  do  not  think  I  am 
wrong  in  the  belief  that,  like  myself,  you  are  a 
lover  of  fine  trees." 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Dracaena  australis.— Tliis  seems  tn  thrive  in  the 
grounds  at  Xctley  Fort,  and  we  \iudcrstand  that  some  of  the 
Australian  Tree  Feins  are  to  lirive  a  fair  trial  in  the  wooded 
glades  there,  (lood  spceinicns  of  these  have  a  eharniing 
appearance  in  a  g.arden.  —  W.  11.  C. 

Hardiness  of  Japanese  Maples.— Of  this  I  have 
had  frn-thci-  proof.  The  effect  of  frost-bite  is  often  not 
■visible  till  svuumer,  but  none  of  my  plants  has  suffered ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  growing  vigorously  on  stiff  loam. — 
Otto  Forster,  L(^h''nhof. 

White  Beam  Tree  (Pyrns  Aria). — Some  fine  examples 
of  this  tree  may  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of  Netiey  Fort, 
Southampton  ;  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  imder  surf.aces  of 
the  leaves  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  dark  green  of  the 
upper  portions,  especially  when  rippled  by  the  wind.— H.  G. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING  SIJRUBS. 
A  FEW  additions  may  with  advantage  be  made  to 
the  list  of  autumn-tiowering  shrubs  given  in  The 
Garden  (p.   141),  the  most  important  of  which  I 
take  to  be  the  following  :  Aralia  spinosa  — this  is  a 
stout-growing   shrub,    which    quickly    reaches    a 
height  of  a  dozen  feet  and  produces  suckers  so 
freely  as  to  soon  form  a  large  mass.     Its  huge  tri- 
angular leaves  are  much  divided,  and  the  whole 
plant  has  a  stately  and  subtropical  aspect.     It  is, 
however,   on  account  of  its  flowering  properties 
that  I  have  noted  it  here.     The  blooms  are  ter- 
minal and  borne  in  large  pyramidal  much-branch- 
ing panicles.    Though  the  flowers  are  individually 
but  small  and  greenish  white  in  colour,  yet  they  are 
borne  in  such  huge  clusters  as  to   have  a  most 
imposing  appearance,  especially  when  the  foliage 
is  in  good  condition.     This  Aralia  possesses  the 
merit  of  being  readily    increased    by   means  of 
suckers,  that  may  often  be  detached  with  a  few 
fibres  adhering   to  them,  while  cuttings  made  of 
the   roots   quickly   form   plants ;    indeed,    having 
occasion  last  year  to  remove  a  specimen  of  this 
Aralia,  I  was  astonished  at  the  number  of  young 
plants  that  sprang  up  from  pieces  of  the  severed 
roots   that   had   been   left  in   the  ground.      Des- 
modium    penduliflorum    must    also    be    included 
amongst  autumn-Howering  plants,  as  it  will  often 
Hower  till  cut  olf  by  frost.     The  stems  die  nearly 
to    the   ground    after    flowering,    but    a   number 
of    stout    buds    at  the   base   break   away   freely 
in   spring,   and   quickly   develop   into   long   slen- 
der  wand-like   shoots,  the   upper   part   of  which 
is  terminated  by  great  numbers  of  closely  packed 
Pea-shaped  rosy  purple  blossoms.     A  single  speci- 
men of  this  Desmodium  forms,  when  in  bloom,  a 
most  beautiful  object;  it  is,  however,  sometimes 
injured  by  early  autumn  frosts  unless  placed  in  a 
sheltered  position.     Closely  allied  to  it  is  Lespe- 
deza  bicolor,  which  about  the  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September  becomes  quite  a  mass  of 
bright  purplish  blossoms.     It  forms  a  round  bush 
a  yard  or  so  high,  and  though   when    in  bloom 
very  attractive,  it  lacks  the  graceful  character  of 
the  Desmodium.     Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora  must  be  included  in  any  selection  of  shrubs 
that  flower  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
and  in  autumn.     It  is  a  plant  that  succeeds  best 
under  liberal  treatment,  and  if,  in  planting  a  mass 
or  clump  of  it,  a  fair  amount  of  manure  be  in- 
corporated with  the  soil,  its  effects  will  be  visible 
in  the  size  and  profusion  of  the  blooms,  as  well  as 
in  the  deeper  tint  of  the  foliage.     Its  large  heads 
of    creamy    white    blossoms    acquire    a    distinct 
reddish  hue  before  they  decay,  particularly  when 
fully  exposed  to  sunshine.     Clerodendron  tricho- 
tomum    is    interesting    as    being    a    hardy    re- 
presentative   of  a    family    chiefly    consisting    of 
tender    plants,  and    valuable    from    its  autumn- 
flowering    propensities.     It    forms   a    free,  bold- 
growing  bush,  furnished  with  large  rough  heart- 
shaped   leaves   and   panicles    of    white   blossoms. 
Its    most    conspicuous    feature,    however,    is    its 
bright-coloured  calyx,  which  in  the  species  under 
notice  is  of  a  reddish  hue.    It  is  an  effective  shrub 
from  a  foliage  point  of  view  alone,  but  it  should 
not  be  planted  in  too  exposed  a  position,  as  the 
wind  is  apt  not  only  to  disfigure  the  leaves,  but 
also  to  break  off'  some  of  the  weaker  branches.     It 
is  a  native  of  Japan,   and   may  be  increased  to 
almost  any  extent  by  means  of  root  cuttings;   in- 
deed, I  had  once  occasion  to  remove  an  established 
specimen  of  it,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aralia, 
quite  a  crop  of  young  plants  sprang  up  from  small 
pieces  of  the  roots.     Leycesteria  formosa  is  also  a 
pretty   flowering  shrub  at  this   season,   and    the 
showy  plume-like  blossoms  of  the  Tamarisk  are 
often  in  good  condition  till  quite  the  end  of  the 
summer.     Darwin's  Barberry  will  frequently  give 
an  autumnal  crop  of  bloom,  as,  indeed,  will  some 
other  shrubs  at  times.     Spir*a  ariiufolia,  included 
in    the   list  above  alluded  to  of  autumn   or  late 
summer-flowering  shrubs,  must  be,  I  think,  a  mis- 
print for  S.  Lindleyana,  which  blooms  after  the 
flowers  of   S.  arisefolia  are  all   over.     The  latest 
flowering   Spinea  with  me,  however,  is  the  small 
S.  callosa  alba,  which  flowers  sometimes  till  the 
end  of  October.     The  Wych  Hazel,  that  bears  its 


curiously  shaped  blossoms  on  leafless  branches, 
flowers  about  the  end  of  November.  Many  kinds 
of  Ceanothuses,  too,  bloom  beautifully  in  the 
autumn,  one  of  the  best  of  which  just  now  is  the 
hybrid  variety  called  Gloire  de  Versailles.        T. 


Fruit  Garden. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES  V.  STANDARDS. 

The  question  is  continually  being  asked.  What 
can  I  plant  to  induce  my  land  to  pay  a  fair  rent? 
Well,  I  should  not  hesitate  long.  Whether  I  had 
one  acre  to  plant  or  one  thousand,  I  should  plant 
Apples  of  the  very  best  kinds  grown.  While  we 
hesitate  to  plant  a  few  acres  from  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  dispose  of  them,  American  and 
colonial  growers  are  planting  thousands  of  acres 
specially  for  shipment  to  Europe.  Now  there  can 
bu  no  question  as  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Britain  being  specially  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  first-class  Apples.  It  lias  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  at  our  autumnal  fruit  shows 
that  our  home  growers  can  hold  their  ground 
against  all  comers  as  regards  quality.  Now, 
the  first  question  that  crops  up  when  planting  is 
proposed  is,  AVill  it  pay  '/  My  own  experience  is 
that  landlords  could  not  do  better  tlian  encourage 
the  planting  of  Apple  orchards.  But  for  occupiers 
to  do  so  without  long  security  of  tenure  would  be 
folly.  No  class  of  the  community  works  harder 
than  growers  for  market,  but  their  energy  is  re- 
stricted to  crops  the  benefits  of  which  they  can 
realise.  I  have  myself  seen  cases  of  ruined 
fortunes  through  occupiers  being  compelled  to 
give  up  possession  befoi-e  their  trees  had  repaid 
half  the  cost  of  planting.  It  is  to  owners  of  land, 
therefore,  we  must  look  to  do  the  planting,  at 
least  for  some  time. 

Happily,  we  have  some  notable  examples  in 
fruit-growing  counties  of  the  possibility  of  land- 
owners improving  their  estates  by  planting 
orchards,  and  if  a  correct  return  of  the  yearly 
sales  of  orchard  crops  was  kept  and  published,  I 
feel  sure  that  in  nrany  counties  where  orchards 
are  now  but  seldom  met  with  they  would  soon 
become  plentiful,  for  where  laid  down  with  Grass 
the  whole  of  the  feed  is  got  for  nothing,  as  well  as 
a  good  percentage  on  outlay  and  expenses.  Why 
should  Kent  and  a  few  other  counties  monopolise 
the  Apple  growing  of  the  kingdom  ?  Surely 
there  are  other  soils  and  situations  quite  as 
favourable  as  Kent  for  Apples,  and  if  one  were 
going  to  supply  our  large  markets  it  matters  little 
where  we  reside  ;  the  main  thing  would  be  to  get 
land  of  good  quality  where  rents  were  low.  In 
Sussex  there  are  some  grand  situations  for 
orchards.  In  fact,  all  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom  are  full  of  most  eligible  positions  for 
Apple  growing.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
only  deep,  rich  soils  will  produce  Apples  to  pay. 
If  the  question  was  timber  growing,  there, would 
be  no  doubt  as  to  strength  and  depth  of  soil  being 
required  ;  but  as  to  Apples,  I  have  proved  to  my 
own  satisfaction  that  there  are  a  good  many  ways 
in  which  they  may  be  profitably  grown,  and 
a  good  many  forms  of  tree  besides  li-foot-stem 
standards;  productive  though  the  latter  may  be  in 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Kent,  we  have  no  use  for 
them  here,  for  the  closer  we  keep  our  Apples  to 
the  ground  the  better.  In  the  light  warm  soils 
of  the  south  coast  our  dwarf  bush  Apples  are 
most  fruitful ;  they  make  short- jointed  wood, 
which  gets  thoroughly  ripened,  and,  therefore, 
they  hardly  ever  fail  to  produce  a  crop,  this  year 
being  no  exception.  The  dwarfs  this  season  are 
loaded,  but  the  old  and,  as  a  rule,  neglected 
orchard  trees  are  very  thin  in  the  way  ot  fruit. 
These  dwarfs,  however,  belong  to  the  popular 
free-bearing  kinds  that  have  gained  a  reputation 
during  the  past  few  years  for  freedom  and 
certainty  of  cropping.  The  ground  around  their 
roots  is  well  cultivated  and  enriched,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  for  shallow  soils  dwarf  Apples  are  the 
ones  to  plant.  It  is  useless  to  expect  fine  fruit 
from  any  ■  kind  of  tree  if  its  roots  cannot  find 
sutticient  food,  and  that  cannot  be  had  if  bush 
fruits,   such   as   Currants  or  Gooseberries,  grow 
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close  up  to  their  stems,  the  roots  of  both  Apple 
trees  and  bush  fruits  struggling  for  the  mastery. 
Under  such  circumstances  small  imperfectly 
developed  fruit  in  both  cases  is  the  result. 

If  I  were  starting  an  Apple  orchard  that  for 
quantity  and  quality  per  acre  would  beat  any- 
thing yet  attempted  on  a  large  scale,  I  would 
have  the  soil  well  trenched,  plant  dwarf  bushes 
10  feet  apart  each  way,  and,  beyond  a  row  or  two 
of  Potatoes  for  the  first  three  years,  I  would 
take  no  other  crop  whatever  from  the  ground. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  first-class  Apples  arc 
required,  they  must  have  no  competitors  ;  a  row 
of  Currant  bushes  will  take  more  nutriment  from 
the  soil  than  the  Apples,  and  the  loss  by  the  latter 
will  be  more  than  the  gain  by  the  Currants.  I 
have  carefully  noted  the  returns  from  bush  trees 
that  have  a  clear  run  of  good  soil  for  their  roots, 
and  that  get  enriched  with  manure  in  the  shape  of 
mulching  every  year,  the  old  dressings  being 
forked  in,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  if  Apples  do 
not  pay  for  undisturbed  possession  of  the  soil,  they 
will  not  do  so  in  partnership  with  any  other  fruit. 
The  best  form  of  tree  to  plant  is  one  year-old 
maidens ;  they  are  now  sold  cheaply  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand,  and  if  planted  in  Novem- 
ber, can  be  cut  down  to  any  desired  height  the 
following  JIarch.  The  saving  of  expense  in  plant- 
ing maidens  in  lieu  of  bushes  ready  formed  will 
be  considerable,  and  as  they  will  occupy  but  little 
space  the  first  year,  Potatoes  might  be  cultivated 
between  them  with  success,  but  exhausting  green 
crops  should  be  avoided.  I  feel  sure  that  if  one 
requires  Apples  free  from  blemish  and  of  full  size, 
the  trees  must  never  suffer  from  lack  of  nutri- 
ment. After  the  third  year  the  bushes  will  ocoujiy 
all  the  ground  profitably,  and  must  be  kept  short- 
ened in  annually,  so  as  to  allow  ample  space  to 
work  amongst  them.  The  produce  of  bush  Apple 
trees  is  of  the  best  quality,  being  fully  exposed 
on  all  sides  to  sun  and  air.  The  trees,  too,  are 
easily  accessible  for  purposes  of  pruning,  thinning 
the  crop,  or  gathering  the  fruit,  and  if  our  homo 
growers  would  maintain  their  position  in  our 
markets  they  must  bo  prepared  to  grow  the 
very  best  fruit  that  can  be  produced.  As  to 
varieties,  that  matter  must  be  regulated  by  the 
object  in  view,  /.t., whether  it  is  intended  to  send 
the  produce  to  market  direct  from  the  tree,  or  to 
store  it  for  sale  at  a  later  period.  There  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  good  opening  for  anyone  who  would 
grow  the  best  late  sorts  to  compete  with  foreign 
grown  Apples  in  the  early  spring  months. 

Gosport.  J.\MEs  Groom. 


Busll  Apple  trees. — Almost  every  year  the 
bush  trees  which  h  ere  planted  several  years  ago  in  the 
kitchen  garden  at  Maiden-Erleigh  produce  good  crops  ; 
though  full  of  fruit  last  yeir,  nearly  all  seem  to  be 
b<^aring  well  again  thi.s  season.  Nearly  all  the  best 
kinds  grown  are  there,  and  their  fruits  bid  fair  to  be 
very  fine  and  handsome.  All  the  trees  are  on  the 
broad-leaved  Paradise  stock,  and  are  annually  well 
mulched  with  manure.  Trees  of  this  kind  are,  witli- 
out  doubt,  very  profitable.  They  stand  at  ample 
distances  apart  on  the  margins  of  the  cross  walks, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  interfere  at  all  with  the 
cropping.  A  few  dozens  of  such  trees  are  of  great 
value  in  a  garden  where  ro:>m  for  them  can  be  found. 
—A.  D. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Cold  district  Stra-wberries.— In  many  gai-dens  in 
Lancashire  I  have  found,  without  exception,  that  the  so- 
called  Due  de  MalakofE  has  been  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury.  And  I  fancy  that  is  the  kind,  judging  by  descrip- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Bird  alludes  in  Thf  Garden  list  week 
(p.  liil).— jAiiEs  Smith,  WaterdaUj  St.  II>h'n.<. 

Peaclies. — These  are  abundant  in  the  garden  hero  thi.s 
year.  We  are  now  gatherincr  from  open  w.alls  Alexander  and 
Early  Beatrice ;  they  both  ripened  at  the  same  time  to  the 
day,  and  both  are  growing  within  a  few  y  irds  of  each  other. 
Alexander  is  certainly  much  the  larger  of  the  two  and 
beautifully  coloured.  Hale's  Ej^rly  will  soon  follow  ;  we  find 
it,  as  near  as  possible,  a  fortnight  later  than  either  of  the 
kinds  j  ust  named.  The  next  to  follow  will  be  Dr.  Hogg,  an 
excellent  Peach  and  one  which  should  be  in  every  collection, 
and,  of  cour.se,  the  main  crop  follows.  We  have  found  no- 
thing to  surpass  Sea  Eagle  .as  a  September  Peach.  It  comes 
in  well  between  Bellei^arde  and  Late  .\dmirable,  and  Salwey 
ends  the  season.— G.  Harris,  SitigUtOfi,  Sirtinna. 


VINERIES  IN  AUTUMN. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  now  when  Grapes  are 
ripe  or  have  reached  the  ripening  stage  they  may 
be  neglected  with  impunity ;  on  the  contrary, 
much  more  depends  upon  the  autumn  treatment 
of  the  Vines  than  many  are  perhaps  aware.  A 
heavy  crop  of  Grapes— and  most  of  us  rarely  fail 
to  tax  the  full  strength  of  the  Vines— proves  most 
exhausting  to  them,  and  but  for  their  capacity  to 
recoup  their  strength  before  the  foliage  falls, 
failures  would  be  even  much  more  sudden  and 
general  than  they  are  now.  Those  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  their  Vine  borders  soon 
after  the  crops  of  I! rapes  are  perfected  will  find 
that  the  roots  are  then  most  active.  If  they  are 
not,  then  the  Vines  are  in  a  poor  [ilight,  and  nothing 
short  of  lifting  the  principal  portion  of  the  roots 
and  relaying  them  in  fresh  compost  will  restore 
them  to  good  health  and  vigour.  Hundreds  of 
Vine  borders  require  this  radical  treatment,  but 
in  many  cases  this  would  have  been  unnecessary 
if  they  had  not  been  neglected  in  the  autumn. 
At  this  time  of  year  the  inside  borders  of  early 
houses  especially  cannot  well  be  overdone  with 
moisture  and  manure.  Much  more,  in  fact,  may 
be  given  wdth  safety  than  would  be  safe  or  bene- 
ficial early  in  the  season.  It  would  really  seem 
that  a  crop  of  Grapes  is  very  frequently  prin- 
cipally the  result  of  the  Mnes'  power  of  storing 
up  food  cluring  the  autumn  previous,  as  it  is  very 
certain  many  Vines  form  very  few  fresh  feeding 
fibres  till  after  the  Grapes  are  matured.  It  follows, 
if  we  neglect  them  in  the  autumn,  the  crops  the 
next  season  will  fall  off  in  value  at  a  corre- 
sponding rate.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  roots 
ramble  away  in  search  of  moisture  and  food, 
and  finding  this  they  do  not  so  soon  collapse. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  usually  outside  of  the  house 
where  the  roots  find  a  feeding  ground  which 
may  or  may  not  be  suitable  to  them.  The 
consequence  is  the  expensive  inside  border  is 
comparatively  useless,  and  in  time  the  roots  that 
have  rambled  away  get  into  a  badly  drained  sub- 
soil, shanking,  imperfectly  ripened  wood,  and 
other  evils  being  the  natural  result.  It  is  not  a 
very  great  amount  of  water  and  liquid  manure 
that  an  inside  or  an  outside  border  in  a  dry  season 
requires  after  all,  and  no  one  need  be  frightened 
or  misled  by  growers,  most  successful  as  these 
may  be,  who  give  statistics  of  the  weight  of  water 
annually  applied  to  a  border.  Many  thousands  of 
gallons  of  water  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  but 
not  if  the  borders  were  prevented  from  becoming 
unduly  dry.  It  may  be  gratifying  to  gome  culti- 
vators to  see  the  water  running  freely  from  the 
drains,  but  I  hold  that  so  much  water  passing 
through  a  border  is  wasteful  in  various  ways  and 
altogether  uncalled  for.  At  no  time  ought  a  bor- 
der to  become  dust-dry,  that  being  both  injurious 
to  the  Vines  and  the  reverse  of  economical.  A 
hundred  gallons  of  water  applied  before  the  bor- 
ders are  dry  will  do  more  good  than  a  thousand 
gallons  on  a  dry  border.  Sly  plan  is  to  anticipate 
dryness,  and  in  this  manner  a  very  small  quantitj' 
of  water  suttices.  Liquid  manure  is  simply  thrown 
away  on  a  dry  border  ;  if  necessary,  I  would 
moisten  the  soil  with  clear  water,  after  which  it 
would  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  absorb  the  manure. 
We  give  liquid  manure  any  time  before  the  Grapes 
are  ripe,  and  again  much  stronger  in  this  instance 
after  they  are  cleared  from  the  Vines.  At  one 
time  we  w-ere  able  to  command  plenty  of  farmyard 
liquid  manure,  than  which  there  is  nothing  better; 
now  we  have  to  depend  upon  artificials,  such 
as  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  kainit,  two  parts 
of  the  latter  to  one  of  sulphate,  applied  at  the 
rate  of  2  ozs.  to  .3  gallons  of  water.  We 
also  find  an  occasional  surfacing  of  Thomson's 
Vine  manure  to  be  highly  beneficial.  A  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Draycot  Manor,  W'ilts, 
speaks  most  favourably  of  .Jensen's  fish  manure, 
this  attracting  the  roots  to  the  surface,  and  appa- 
rently greatly  benefiting  the  Vines.  Another  suc- 
cessful cultivator,  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  practising  near 
Gravesend,  in  Kent,  annually  gives  his  Vines  an 
autumn  dressing  of  night  soil,  this  very  powerful 
and  excellent  manure  being  washed  in  with  copious 
supplies  of  rain  water.     The  result  speaks  well  for 


the  efficacy  of  the  manure,  as  the  crops  that  I 
have  seen  at  difl'erent  times  were  exceptionally 
heavy,  the  bunches  being  above  the  average  size 
and  well  finished.  I  could  give  several  more 
instances  of  the  value  of  good  autumn  attention, 
if  more  were  needed,  to  indicate  the  necessity  for 
liberal  treatment  at  that  time  of  year.  All  the 
time  the  leaves  are  fresh  and  green  root-action 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  going  on  briskly,  and 
there  are  very  few  borders  that  are  sufficiently 
rich  to  support  the  Vines  without  occasional  sup- 
plies of  manure  of  some  kind.  Many  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  value  of  turfy  loam  for  a 
border.  For  the  first  season  or  two  this  may  con- 
tain all  that  the  Vines  require,  but  according  to 
my  experience  it  is  soon  exhausted,  and  is  not 
long  capable  of  sustaining  heavy  crops  without 
extraneous  assistance.  Besides,  it  does  not  hold 
moisture  nearly  to  such  an  extent  as  a  compost 
more  rich  in  humus  does,  and  consequently  a 
border  composed  principally,  or,  let  us  say,  en- 
tirely, of  turfy  loam  requires  more  water  and 
manure  than  a  richer  mixture. 

TiiK  HKowTii  .\BOVE  GROUND  must  also  be 
equally  well  attended  to  if  success  is  to  be 
made  sure.  A  plentiful  supply  of  red  spider  or 
thrips  is  bound  to  impoverish  the  Vines,  absorb- 
ing sap  that  ought  to  be  expended  in  the  forma- 
tion of  plump  buds  and  the  spread  of  the  roots, 
and  they  should,  therefore,  be  exterminated  as 
much  as  possible.  A  coating  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
effectually  checks  red  spider,  and  as  soon  as 
the  \'ines  are  cleared  of  bunches  they  should 
be  attended  to.  We  place  a  good  handful  of 
the  sulphur  in  a  muslin  bag,  and  well  work 
it  through  into  about  three  gallons  of  soft 
water,  in  which  manner  it  mixes  well  and 
can  be  readily  distributed  over  the  foliage 
with  a  syringe.  If  one  application  is  insuffi- 
cient, another  should  be  given  after  the  first  has 
dried.  Red  spiders  can  make  no  pi-ogress  where 
sulphur  abounds,  and  are  soon  rendered  harmless. 
Thrips  may  I  e  destroyed  by  occasional  fumiga- 
tions, care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  foliage 
with  the  liot  fumes,  and  a  decoction  of  soft  soap 
and  tobacco  water,  or  soft  soap  and  Quassia  chip.", 
answers  equally  as  well.  Some  growers  unhesi- 
tatingly syringe  their  Vines  in  the  autumn  with 
paraffin  and  water,  applied  at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  in  which  a  small  lump  of  .soft 
soap  has  been  dis.solved.  This  has  to  be  kept 
constantly  stirred  to  prevent  the  oil  from  collect- 
ing on  the  top,  the  usual  plan  being  to  discharge 
one  syringeful  on  to  the  foliage  and  the  next  back 
into  the  can.  Sulphur  may  be  distributed  over 
the  Vines  before  the  bunches  are  all  cut,  as  it  may 
be  washed  off  them  by  the  aid  of  water  running 
strongly  from  a  tap  or  pump  without  disturbing 
the  bloom.  In  the  case  of  thrips-infested  Vines, 
no  insecticide  must  be  applied  till  the  bunches  are 
cut,  or  they  are  bound  to  be  disfigured,  but  the 
fumigation  will  not  long  affect  them,  the  skins  of 
the  berries  not  being  porous  or  absorbent.  Much 
may  be  done  with  the  sponge  if  the  insects  are 
not  allowed  to  spread  all  over  the  house  before  the 
attempt  is  made  to  destroy  them.  Mealy  bug  is 
not  very  injurious  to  the  foliage,  this  most  objec- 
tionable insect  seemingly  preferring  to  effect  a 
lodgment  in  the  centre  of  the  bunches,  which  it 
quickly  spoils.  Hand-picking  is  a  good  remedy, 
and  a  good  force  of  water  will  sometimes  clean 
bunches,  after  they  are  cut,  sufficiently  well  for 
the  table.  At  the  same  time  we  should  much  prefer 
to  keep  unattacked,  mealy  bug  being  the  nastiest 
pest  that  can  get  on  Vines  or  any  other  plant.  Mil- 
dew once  established  in  a  vinery  is  very  difficult  to 
eradicate,  and  I  have  known  instances  where  a 
wholesale  clearance  of  the  house  was  necessaiy 
before  it  could  be  stamped  out.  The  border  and 
Vines  were  cleared  out,  the  woodwork  painted, 
and  the  walls  whitewashed,  and  after  that  a  fresh 
start  was  made  with  the  best  of  results.  It  is  a 
very  insidious  disease,  and  the  present  season  is 
very  favourable  to  its  spread.  Where  it  is  not 
so  badly  established  as  to  necessitate  a  wholesale 
clearance  I  should  advise  that  the  borders  be 
examined,  and  if  found  very  dry,  as  they  pro- 
bably are,  be  given  a  good  soaking   with   clear 
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water,  followed  with  liquid  manure.  A  little  fire- 
heat  should  also  be  turned  on,  and  abundance  of 
air  given  whenever  the  weather  permits.  In 
addition,  the  affected  parts  should  be  syringed 
frequently  with  a  mixture  prepared  as  follows  ; 
Take  a  pound  of  jjowdered  quicklime  and  a  pound 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  mixing  them  together  with 
sufficient  water  to  form  a  paste,  after  which  a 
gallon  of  soft  water  should  be  added,  and  the 
whole  boiled  in  an  iron  saucepan  or  kettle  for 
twenty  minutes.  When  cool  and  settled,  pour  oflf 
the  clear  portion  of  it  and  store  it  in  a  bottle  for 
future  use.  About  one-quarter  of  a  pint  to  three 
gallons  of  soft  water  is  usually  sufficient,  but  it 
may  be  used  stronger  if  necessary.  This  solution 
was  long  ago  recommended  to  me  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  mildew  on  Roses,  but  it  is  equally  valuable 
for  mildew-infested  Vines  and  also  tor  Peach 
trees. 

Ripening    the    wood. — It    will,    I    think,    be 
generally  admitted  that  the  best  bunches  are  pro- 
duced on  the  most  perfectly  ripened  wood,  and  it 
should  therefore  be  everybody's  aim  to  ripen  the 
growth  to  the  best  of  their  ability.     Not  only  do 
we  get  the  most   compact  bunches,   as  well   as 
a   greater   number   to   select   from,    on  the   least 
pithy  wood,  but  well  ripened  canes  are  the  most 
durable,  and  are  especially  desirable  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  serviceable  rods.    Overgrown  sappy 
rods  will  do  well  for  a  time,   but  they  are  very 
liable  to  come  to  a  standstill  in  after  years,  and, 
owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of  pith  formed  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth,  are  almost  certain  to 
contract,  thus  rupturing  the  sap-vessels,  an  evil 
very  frequently  followed  by  shanking.     Anyway, 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  my  opinion  on 
this  point,  we  may  safely  assert  that  it  is  a  decided 
advantage  to  ensure  well-ripened  wood.    The  state 
of  the  border,  or  rather  the  roots,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  young  growth,  as 
when  Vines  are  rooting  in  a  cold  or  unsuitable  soil 
no  amount  of  firing,  sunshine,  or  air  will  have  the 
desired  effect.     Very  badly-ripened  wood  is  a  sure 
sign  that  the  border  requires  to  be  seen  to  and  the 
roots  brought  up  into  better  soil.     At  the  same 
time  much  may  be  done  above  ground.     Plenty  of 
air  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  both  night  and 
day,  and  fire-heat  in  dull  or  wet  weather,  greatly 
assist  in   the  ripening  of  both  the  crop  and  the 
wood,  this  being  especially  necessary  where  the 
vineries  are  situated  in  a   valley.     Here,  for  in- 
stance, we  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  one 
vinery,  both  as  regards  keeping  the  Grapes  and 
also  in  ripening  the  wood,  the  house  having  been 
built   very   many  years  and  in  the   lowest  part 
of  the  garden,  or  nearly  on  a  level  with  a  piece 
of    water.      Our    plan   is    to    heat    the    flues    in 
dull  weather,  giving  plenty  of  air  and  the  Vines 
plenty  of  room;  but  it  is  over  the  flues  where  we 
get  the  best  bunches,  and  it  is  there  they  keep 
best.     At  no  time  do  we  encourage  the  growth  of 
much  superfluous  foliage,  and  in  the  autumn  espe- 
cially all  sub-laterals  are  kept  closely   pinched 
out.     In  this  way  plenty  of  light  and  air  plays 
about  the  foliage  and  wood,  and  other  conditions 
being    also   favourable,    good    crops   are   the  re- 
sult.    It  is  no  economy  to  be  unduly  sparing  of 
the   fire-heat,  not  only  in  the  early  houses,   but 
especially   in  the  houses  where   Alicantes,   Lady 
Downes,    Muscat    of    Alexandria,    Gros    Colmar, 
Golden  Queen,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  other  heat-loving 
sorts  are  being  ripened  off'.     Without  plenty  of 
fire-heat  none  of  these  will  form  much  saccharine 
matter,  even  in  our  presumably  favoured  neigh- 
bourhood,  and   without    this    they   keep    badly. 
The  black  sorts  colour  well  without  tire-heat,  but 
flavour  is  also  wanted,  and  that  we  must  have,  or 
uncomplimentary  remarks  might  be  heard.     Fire- 
heat  without  a  good  circulation  of  air  is  harmful. 
What  is  wanted  is  plenty  of  dry  air,  and  if  this  is 
not  ensured  the  wood  ripens  indifferently,  and  the 
Grapes    also    keep    badly.     Wasps,    luckily,    are 
very  scarce  indeed  hereabouts — never  more  so  per- 
haps at  this  time  of  year,  and  no  steps  are  thought 
necessary  to  keep  them  out  of  the  vineries.    When 
they  are  very  troublesome,  we  were  at  one  time 
obliged  to  cover  all  the  openings  both  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  house  with  canvas,  but  this. 


although  it  keeps  the  wasps  out  of  the  house,  also 
greatly  interferes  w  ith  the  free  circulation  of  air  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  "  sweating,"  the  warm 
moist  air  inside  of  the  house  condensing  on  the 
cold  berries.  If  this  is  allowed  to  happen  many 
times  it  soon  damages  the  skins  of  the  berries, 
and  then  it  is  a  case  of  good-bye  to  the  crop. 
Those  muslin  bags  we  often  see  enclosing  bunches 
of  Grapes  are  especially  to  be  avoided.  IJetter  let 
the  wasps  have  their  fling  than  lose  the  crops 
wholesale  by  rotting.  Not  merely  is  it  necessary 
to  open  all  the  ventilators  as  much  as  possible  in 
warm  weather,  but  the  doors  should  also  be  set 
open,  birds  being  kept  out  by  nets.  Wasps, 
what  few  there  are,  may  easily  be  kept  down  by 
the  use  of  Davis's  Improved  Wasp  Destroyer. 
Last  season  we  placed  for  trial  a  few  drops  of 
this  mixture  on  berries  partly  eaten  by  wasps, 
and  the  effect  was  simply  marvellous.  It  soon 
attracts  any  there  are  in  the  house  and  stupifies 
them.  Their  death  struggles  and  peculiar  hum 
would  appear  to  scare  away  the  rest — at  any  rate 
I  have  no  other  explanation  to  offer  for  the  strange 
disappearance  of  our  wasps.  It  reads  rather  like 
a  testimonial  to  a  quack  medicine,  but  there  are 
plenty  beside  myself  who  can  give  similar  experi- 
ence, as  it  is  no  new  thing  in  the  west  of 
England.  W.  I.  M. 

Somerset. 


APPLES  AND  APPLE  ORCHARDS. 

As  the  past  two  seasons  have  given  us  good  crops  of 
Apples,  and  as  the  trees  are  in  many  cases  this  year 
only  carrying  light  crops,  I  think  we  ought  to  turn 
the  lesson  thus  taught  us  to  some  useful  account. 
Except  that  the  trees  have  become  exhausted  through 
the  production  of  two  or  three  continuous  heavy 
crops,  there  is  nothing  particular — at  least,  so  far  as 
.Somerset  is  concerned — to  which  the  present  season's 
comparative  failure  can  be  attributed.  The  weather 
during  the  time  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom  was 
not  particularly  unfavourable,  although  cold  ;  but  we 
have  known  the  trees  to  pass  through  a  much  more 
critical  period  and  yet  mature  good  crops.  It  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  the  trees  have  become  exhausted, 
and  that  Nature  is  asserting  her  right  by  giving  them 
a  rest  in  order  to  recruit  their  strength.  Where  the 
orchard  is  large  and  the  crop  heavy,  it  is  almost 
impracticable  to  thin  the  fruit  so  as  to  reduce  the 
striin  upon  the  tree  ;  but  in  gardens  where  the  trees 
are  but  few  the  case  is  different.  It  is  quite  prac- 
ticable in  that  case  to  thin  the  fruit  nn  bush  or 
pyramid  trees,  and  also  on  cordons  and  espaliers,  and 
where  thinning  is  systematically  done  every  year, 
there  is  much  greater  certainty  of  getting  annually  a 
crop.  We  have  proved  this  to  be  so  in  the  case  of 
pyramid  trees  on  which  this  attention  has  been 
bestowed  ;  they  have  borne  regularly  for  these  past 
eight  ye.ars,  not  alw.ays  full  crops,  but  they  Lave 
uever  faileii  altogether,  especially  those  that  are 
pretty  reliable  bearers.  As  to  sure  bearing  Apples, 
did  anyone  ever  know  either  the  old  or  the 
new  form  of  Hawthornden  to  be  quite  destitute 
of  fruit  after  the  trees  had  reached  a  bearing  size  ? 
I  do  not  remember  such  a  circumstance,  although 
I  have  known  both  sorts  for  more  than  thirty  years  ; 
almost  as  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  Lord  Suffield 
and  Cellini,  both  of  which  are  well  known  to  bear 
more  or  less  every  year.  I  do  not  claim  for  these 
sorts  any  siiperior  merits  in  other  respects,  but  for 
culinary  purposes  they  aie  very  useful  in  furnishing 
a  supply  of  fruit  from  August  up  to  Christmas.  Em- 
peror Alexander  is  another  sort  which  has  borne 
regularly  with  us  for  several  years  past.  The  trees 
are  growing  in  a  large  bush  form  about  10  feet  in 
height ;  the  branches  have  all  the  young  growth  cut 
back  to  a  spur  every  autumn,  and  the  roots  are 
pruned  when  we  find  that  the  growth  is  getting  too 
strong.  This  is  a  culinary  Apple  in  use  in  December, 
and  it  is  very  large  and  showy.  Keswick  Codlin  is 
another  autumn  Apple  that  bears  pretty  regularly, 
as  do  also  the  Dutch  and  Manks  Codlins.  Flower 
of  Kent  is  a  very  reliable  sort  for  use  in  January. 
Prince  Albert  (Lane's)  is  likewise  a  most  useful 
Apple  and  a  trustworthy  bearing  sort.  It  keeps  well 
until  March.  There  are  not  many  reliable  bearers 
amongst  dessert  kinds.     Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the 


Pippins,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are  the  best  ; 
Reinette  du  Canada  and  Margil  are  the  next  best 
bearers.  Amongst  culinary  kinds  there  are  several 
which,  although  not  bearing  regularly  full  crops 
every  year,  yet  bear  pretty  regularly,  notably  Cox's 
Pomona,  Court  of  Wick,  Jolly  Beggar,  and  Alfriston. 
The  last  is  one  of  the  largest  snd  best  of  culinary 
Apples. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  sorts  to  plant  in 
orchards,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  than 
lias  hitherto  been  done  to  the  character  of  the  situa- 
tion, /.c,  whether  it  is  exposed  or  sheltered.  Only 
close-growing  sorts  are  suitable  for  exposed  positions. 
Mop-headed  trees,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  of 
which  the  Forge  Apple  and  Tom  Putt  are  tj-pes,  are 
the  best  to  choose  for  orchards  that  are  much  exposed 
to  wind.  They  do  not  reach  a  great  height,  and  the 
branches  naturally  grow  so  closely  together  that  wind 
has  comparatively  little  power  over  them.  Many 
would  probably  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  loss 
that  a  rough  night's  wind  often  causes  in  the  end  of 
September  in  some  of  the  Apple  orchards  in  the  western 
counties  where  choice  fruit  is  grown.  I  have  known 
high  wind  to  destroy  as  much  fruit  in  a  few  hours  as 
would  have  half-paid  the  rent  nf  a  10-acre  orchard. 
The  sorts  chiefly  grown  in  this  instance  were  the 
Blenheim  Orange,  but,  unfortunately,  the  site  is 
exposed  on  all  sides  but  the  north,  and  is  some- 
what elevated,  which  renders  this  sort  of  Apple 
wholly  unsuitable  for  the  position.  Equally  bad 
is  it  to  plant  low-growing  or  spreading  varieties  in  the 
most  stieltered  places,  which  should  be  kept  for 
large  open-headed  trees,  th.-it  produce  the  largest 
and  best  fruit.  Large  open-headed  trees  are  apt  to 
start  away  from  the  stem  with  some  half  dozen  main 
branches,  which,  if  left  unpruned,  continue  to  increase 
in  length  and  only  form  a  few  intermediate  branches. 
The  consequence  is,  wind  has  full  power  over  every 
branch.  I'his  condition  might  have  been  easily 
altered  if,  afcer  the  tree  had  been  planted  two  years, 
all  the  branches  had  been  cut  bick  to  within  2  feet  or 
3  feet  of  the  stem,  according  to  their  number.  This 
would  have  induced  the  branches  so  dealt  with  to  push 
out  three  or  four  laterals,  thus  giving  a  sufficient 
number  of  branches  to  form  the  groundwork  of  a 
well-furnished  head.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  head 
some  trees  back  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  after 
planting — (*.c,  if  a  well-balanced  head  is  desired,  and 
desired  it  should  be.  for  it  is  not  encouraging  to  see 
the  best  fruits  down  under  one's  feet  when  we  go  out 
to  gather  them.  I  do  not  expect  that  losses  from 
wind  can  be  altogether  prevented,  hut  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  judicious  selection  of  suitable  forms  of  trees  for 
particular  siies,  and  careful  pruning  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested, will  do  much  to  mitigate  the  evil. 

^  °  J.  c.  c. 


Farleigh  Prolific  Damson. — This  remarkable 
D.imson  is  producing  on  standard  trees  a  grand  crop 
here  this  season.  Now  that  the  fruits  have  coloured 
they  are  seen  so  densely  set  upon  the  branches  as  to 
excite  wonder  how  they  can  cari'y  them.  Such  a 
crop  can  hardly  be  looked  for  every  year,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  no  other  Damson  fruits  so  freely 
or  is  so  hardy.  Now  that  real  heavy  cropping  has 
set  in,  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  similar  resulls 
will  follow  in  alternate  years.  The  trees  would  be 
helped  here  by  receiving  a  thorough  soaking  of  rain. 
The  soil  is  very  dry,  and  it  is  marvellous  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  good  growth  and  a  heavy  crop 
should  be  so  well  sustained. — A.  D. 

Ripening  the  wood  of  fruit  trees. — This  is 
an  important  matter  just  now,  and  though  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  the  sunshine  we  get,  yet 
a  good  deal  may  be  done  to  help  the  process.  All 
surplus  summer  growth  should  be  cut  away  at  once, 
in  order  to  give  the  sun  a  chance  to  reach  every  bud 
on  the  tre3  to  enable  it  to  perfect  its  development  so 
that  it  may  bear  good  fruit.  In  the  case  of  wall 
trees  that  have  been  mulched,  the  manure  may  be 
raked  off  now  to  let  the  sun  into  the  border.  Warm- 
ing up  the  roots  a  bit  at  this  season  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  buds.  There 
has  been  lately  an  abundance  of  rain,  so  that  it  is 
not  likely  that  even  late  Peaches  will  need  any  mois- 
ture beyond  what  will  come  to  them  naturally  after 
this  date.    Figs  are  ripening  well  on  wa'ls  and  the  crop 
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is  a  full  one  ;  therefore  every  shoot  and  leaf  not 
required  should  be  removtd.  Though  Apricots  have 
not  borne  much  fruit,  the  trees  are  healthy,  .ind  there 
is  a  good  prospect  for  next  year.  There  has  been  less 
branch-dying  this  season  than  usual,  at  least  so  far  as 
I  have  observed.  I  think  if  culti\ators  could  be  con- 
tented with  moderate  progress  from  the  first,  and  in 
good  seasons  thinned  off  more  of  the  fruit  than  they 
do,  there  would  be  less  branch-failing  and  le?s 
gumming.  When  young  trees  are  planted  in  rich 
soil,  perhaps  loosely  packed  in  the  borders,  they  make 
wood  more  rajiidly  than  is  consistent  with  a  long  and 
healthy  life. — E.  Hobday. 


nation  or  Picotee  never  fails  to  please  as  a  button- 
hole flower,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  impossible 
to  have  them  too  good  or  plentiful.        J.  MriR. 
Marijam  Park,  Port  Talbot. 


Flower  Garden. 


COMMON  HYORANGEA. 
Whkbe  this  succeeds  well  the  help  it  gives  in 
making  a  show  at  this  time  of  year  is  very  con- 
siderable. It  is  efsentially  a  wood  or  wild  garden 
plant,  although  during  summer  it  requires  all  the 
sun  that  it  can  possibly  get.  It  should  also  be 
planted  with  the  view  of  obtaining  as  large  an 
amount  of  overhead  shelter  in  winter  as  possible,  and 
in  places  where  undergrowth  is  plentiful  this  will  be 
readily  obtained.  The  soil  in  which  it  grows  should 
be  rich  and  well  drained,  otherwise  the  chances  of 
success  in  our  climate  will  be  diminished.  This 
Hydrangea  m  a  wood  is  just  now  a  perfect  picture, 
its  large  trusses  of  pink  and  blue  flowers  making  a 
display  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  first  or  second 
year  after  the  cutting  stage  is  perhaps  the  best  as 
regards  abundance  of  flower.  Cuttings  taken  off 
about  the  end  of  July  nv  August  and  inserted  singly 
in  pots  and  kept  in  cool  frames  make  nice  sturdy 
plants  for  the  following  year,  when  they  may  be 
A  good  top-dressing  oc  mulching,   or 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES  IN  1886. 

I  DO  not  remember  a  year  in  which  these  have 
been  so  fine  or  popular  as  they  have   been  this 
season.     Rai.sing  the.se  plants  from  seed  is  now  a 
very  common  and  successful  practice,  and  excel- 
lent varieties  are  obtained   in   that   way.     Seed- 
lings grow  luxuriantly  and  bloom  most  profusely, 
and  when  these  qualities  are  combined  with  well  |  planted  out 
formed   blooms    they   become 
the  most  valuable  of  all  border 
plants   in    July   and   August. 
The   old    crimson    Clove    has 
always  been  a  great  favourite 
of  ours  ;    use   it  as  one  may, 
it   is   a    charming   flower.      I 
have  had  several  white  Cloves 
sent  to  me  as  "excellent  com- 
panions to  the  old  crimson," 
but  not  one  of  them  developed 
the  same  sized  blooms,  while 
they    were   also    deficient    in 
texture   and,    above   all,    fra- 
grance.    One  of  the  very  best 
Carnations  which  I  have  ever 
grown  in  the  open  air  is  The 
(iovernor.      It    is    a    second 
Souvenir  de  la   Malmaison  in 
colour  and  size,  but  it  grows 
more  freely  and  blossoms  far 
more  profusely  than  that  kind 
under   any   condition.      I  am 
not  in  favour  of  growing  those 
varieties  which  require  a  great 
deal  of  coaxing  to  produce  one 
or   two  startling  blooms  and 
no    more  ;    on    the   contrary, 
my    favourites    are    the    cut- 
and-come-again    class,    which 
during     the    season    produce 
multitudes  of  serviceable 
blooms  for  every- day  decora- 
tion.   Probably  we  may  be  de- 
ficient of  some  kinds  noted  in 
this  way,  but  apart  from  our  collection  I  have  had 
opportunities    of     inspecting    many    others    this 
season,  and  the  following  selection  will,  I  think, 
give   satisfaction,  viz..    Magnum   Bonum,   bright 
scarlet ;  Celia,  bright  pink ;  The  Bride,  pure  white ; 
Florence,  a  beautiful  buff;  Beauty  of  Whitby,  ex- 
cellent  scarlet;  General  Stewart,  dark   crimson; 
Masterpiece  (new),  rich  crimson  ;  and  Countess  of 
Ellesniere,    pale     pink,    spotted     with     crimson. 
Amongst  Picotees,  Goldfinder  is  especially  good, 
being  a  fine  barred  yellow.     It  was  generally  re- 
marked the  other  day  that  Carnations  and  Picotees 
at  the  Shrewsbury  show  were  of  very  high  merit. 

The  best  stands  of  each  were  exhibited  by  .Ur.  Allium  pulchellum. — This  is  just  now  at  its 
Hans  Niemand,  of  Birmingham,  amongst  whose  best,  and  a  brave  show  it  is  making  on  the  top  of  a 
flowers  were  Carnation  Yum-yum,  yellow,  with  a  low  rockery.  In  large  p.atches  it  makes  a  handsome 
pink  tip ;  W.  P.  Milner,  pure  white ;  Mephis-  display.  Amongst  the  latest  introductions  in  the 
topheles,  scarlet ;  The  Mikado,  a  very  dark  kind;  [  way  of  Alliums  we  have  a  few  really  dtsiraljle  kinds, 
Mrs.  (!.  Ilawtry,  tino  yellow;  and  Mary  Morris,  ]  such  as  A.  macranthuui,  a  species  resembling  pul- 
grand  pink.  Of  Picotees,  the  most  conspicuous  chelluni,  larger,  however,  and  much  deeper  in 
were  Mrs.  Rayner,  Lady  Carington,  Dr.  Aber-  ■  colour,  with  protruding  style  and  anthers,  and  much 
crombie,  Louisa,  Picturata,  Dr.  Epps,  and  Lucy.  ■  broader  pointed  leaves.  It  seems  to  be  quite  hardy 
The  competition  for  gentlemen's  button-hole  on  a  soutliern  exposure.  A.  giganteuni,  a  large 
flowers  at  the  same  show  was  very  keen.  The  Turkestan  species,  bearing  a  head  of  purplish  flowers 
first  prize  was  awarded— rightly,  in  my  opinion —  as  large  as  one's  hand,  is  a  great  acquisition,  and  will 
to  three  beautiful  Carnation  blooms,  backed  up  '  do  much  to  make  this  class  of  plants  popular.  A. 
with  a  spray  of  their  own  Grass.     A  pretty  Car-  '  pedercontarum    grardiflorum    is    the    finest    dwarf  I 


A  silvciy  ll.iiibcU  (Edraianthvis  Pumilio).     Engi-aved  for  ' 
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some    loose   material    helps   them    during   the   early  I 
summer,   and  keeps   the    ground  moist   round    their 
roots.  K. 


EDRAI.A^NTHUS  PUMILIO. 
A  BRILLIANT  little  alpine  with  flowers  that  look 
large  in  proportion  to  the  plant.  The  little  close- 
set  tufts  of  glaucous  foliage  look  sharp  and  thorny 
like  a  Prickly  Thrift,  but  prove  of  a  milder  nature 
on  closer  acquaintance.  The  flowers  are  of  a  full  I 
rich  purple  colour.  I 


Allium  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  type,  and  would,  we  tbink,  make  a 
charming  pot  plant.  The  flowers  are  nmch  larger 
than  those  of  the  type,  whitish  streaked,  and  more  of 
them  in  a  head.  A.  pulchellum  flavum  is  also  a 
handsome  yellow  kind,  and  worth  growing  in  com- 
pany with  any  of  the  above.  Most  of  these  do  well 
on  dry  banks,  and  flourish  where  other  vegetation 
would  find  some  difficulty  in  keeping  alive.— K. 

Monarda  didyma. — This  looks  quite  out  of 
place  in  an  ordinary  dry  exposed  border,  and  so  does 
Iris  Kasmpferi  under  the  same  conditions.  Both 
should  have  good  rich  soil  and  be  placed  close  to 
water  where  the  roots  can  have  abundance  of  moisture, 
and  where  they  may  receive  a  good  share  of  the  mid- 
day sun.  In  such  a  position  the  Monarda  shoots  up 
4  feet  or  (>  feet  high  and  produces  large  heads  of  showy 
scarlet  flowers.  It  requirfs  no  attention  other  than 
planting  it  nut  and  then  letting  it  alone,  unless  stock 
is  required,  when  it  may  be  divided  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent. Another  good  plant  for  such  a  position  as  that 
above  indicated  is  Lychnis  chalcedonica.  The  single 
and  double  scarlet  as  well  as  single  and  double  white 
mixed  too-ether  make  a  fine  display  ;  all  of  them  are 
increased  readily  by  root  division,  which  m.ay  be  done 
in  autumn  after  flowering  is  over.  They  prefer  a 
peaty  soil  as  close  to  the  water's 
edge  as  possible  without  being 
actually  in  it. — D. 

Echinops. — Where  plenty 
of  room,  either  in  a  bed  or  border, 
can  be  devoted  to  plants  belong- 
ing to  this  genus,  any  extra 
labour  bestowed  upon  them  will 
be  well  repaid  by  a  display  such 
as  we  have  at  present.  Thtre 
seems  to  be  about  six  or  .seven 
species  of  Echinojis  in  cultiva- 
tion altogether,  ni>t  more  than 
three  of  which,  with  their  varie- 
ties, \vill  be  found  worth 
troubling  about.  They  have  in 
the  garden  exactly  the  same 
effect  as  that  produced  byEryn- 
giuins,  such  as  E.  alpinum,  Oli- 
verianmn,  &c.,  with  theadditional 
advantage  of  being  available  two 
rows  or  so  farther  back.  Echi- 
nops  ruthenicus  when  well  grown 
often  attains  a  height  of  4  feet 
t>r  .'j  feet.  Its  leaves  are  much 
cut  and  spiny,  and  the  stems 
terminate  in  large  spherical  steel- 
blue  heads  of  flowers.  The 
variety  called  in  gardens  grandis 
is  more  robust  than  the  type, 
and  has  heads  twice  the  size 
of  those  of  that  kind,  but 
paler  in  colour  and  not  so 
striking.  1'.  sph;'-'rocephalus, 
which  in  good  rich  soil  grows 
about  6  feet  high  or  more  in  height,  makes  an  excel- 
lent plant  for  placing  at  the  back  of  a  mixed  border, 
or  as  a  single  specimen  w'ith  a  good,  dark  background. 
K.  giganteus  of  gardens,  which  is  probably  a  robust 
form  of  this  species,  ha^  larger  greyish  white  flower- 
heads  ;  bannaticus,  which  is  dwarfer,  has  steel-blue 
heads,  and  is  useful  in  borders  or  for  edgingshrubberiee. 
— K. 

Transplanting:  white  Lilies. — The  begin- 
ning of  September  is  the  best  season  for  transplanting 
white  Lilies,  i.e.,  Lilium  candidum,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  one's  stock  of  it.  The  bulbs  can  then 
be  singled  out  without  injury.  They  should  be 
divided  and  sorted  into  sizes,  giving  the  largest 
bulbs  the  most  space.  We  have  generally  obtained 
the  thickest  stems  and  largest  flowers  frorr.  two-year 
transplanted  bulbs.  E\en  small  Imlbs  will  flowtr 
the  second  year  if  well  treated.  Two  years  ago  I 
planted  a  number  of  bulblets,  tibtained  from  tlie 
stems  of  the  double  Tiger  Lily,  and  most  of  thtm 
h.ave  flowered  during  the  present  summer,  but  the^r 
propagation  and  culture,  as  a  rule,  are  very  easy. 
— E.  H. 

Hybrid  Lobelias. — Among  the  mo.st  showy  of 
all  autumn-flowering  perennials  must  be  included  tall- 
gmwing  Lobelias,  the  best  known  "f  which  is  ignea, 
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or  Qaeen  Victoria,  for  the  plants  usually  grown  under 
these  two  names  differ  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  from 
each  other.  There  are  some  other  recognised  sorts 
closely  related  to  the  above,  but,  horticulturally 
speaking,  one  of  this  class  is  sufficient,  as  differences 
annngit  them  are  but  slight.  Great  numbers  of 
hybrid  kinds  have,  however,  been  raised  within  the 
last  few  years,  the  result  of  crossing  the  above  with 
L.  .S3'philitiea.  Of  these  the  following  are  especially 
worthy  of  mention,  viz  ,  Jason,  bluish  lilac;  Nizza,  a 
charming  shade  of  crinisun  purple  ;  Amethyst,  pur- 
plish blue  ;  Cjieen  of  Whites,  white  ;  Vesuvius,  deep 
crimson,  with  a  violet  shade ;  Stromboli,  bright 
purple;  Orion,  ceiise-scarlet ;  and  Firefly,  very  bright 
crimson.  When  to  these  are  added  one  of  the  (Jueen 
Victoria  class,  with  its  red  stems  and  foliage,  com- 
bined with  intensely  glowing  blossoms,  a  selection  is 
formed  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  will  be  welcome. 
Lobelias  of  this  class  prefer  a  good  open  soil,  that  is, 
especially  during  the  growing  season  and  at  least  fairly 
moist ;  indeed  they  will  flourish  in  quite  swampy 
spots  ;  but,  under  such  circumstiuces,  are  very  liable 
to  perish  in  winter.  A  little  ashes,  or  Cocoa-nut 
refuse,  around  the  crownswillensuretheirsafetyduring 
winter.  At  Mr.  Bull's  where  we  saw  them  the  other 
day,  they  are  grown  in  pots. — H.  P. 


A  FEW  USEFUL  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

I  BELiiiVE  that  great  good  would  be  done  to  the 
lovers  of  herbaceous  plants  if  from  time  to  time 
growers  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  country  would 
notice  plants  that  have  done  well  with  them,  or 
indicate  those  whicli  seem  to  them  unworthy  of 
cultivation.  Especially  is  this  the  case  after  a 
severe  winter  such  as  we  have  passed  through, 
which  has  done  much  to  test  the  hardiness  of 
many  plants  about  which  doubts  have  been 
expressed;  but  the  term  "  hardiness  "  is  a  com- 
parative one,  and  few  people  take  into  account 
the  many  causes  that  tend  to  injure  plants  in 
winter,  or  how  very  opposed  to  ordinary  notions 
are  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  To  most  people's 
minds  the  very  name  of  Torquay,  for  example, 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  soft,  relaxing  climate, 
where  everything  must  do  well  ;  but  I  met  a 
friend  the  other  day,  a  true  horticulturist,  who 
told  me  that  for  tliree  weeks  last  winter,  or  rather 
early  spring,  the  thermometer  was  down  to  12'  of 
frast  at  night  and  ',{'  by  day  without  any  varia- 
tion, and  when  vast  numbers  of  plants  perished  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  one  writes  about  Scot- 
land, the  idea  immediately  presents  itself  of  cold, 
dull,  cheerless  skies  and  severe  frosts  and  snow- 
storms, and  doubtless  of  many  parts  of  Scotland 
this  is  true,  but  there  are  parts  of  Scotland  where 
things  v.ill  flourish  which  the  winter  would  kill  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  where  others  gron 
with  a  luxuriance  we  in  vain  attempt  to  equal 
here.  So  again  with  S.  Wales.  The  magnihcent 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons  which  adorn  such 
places  as  Mrs.  Vivian's  at  Swansea  or  Mr. 
Llewellyn's  at  Penllergare  cannot  be  approached 
in  the  Surrey  grounds  so  famous  for  their  Ameri- 
can plants.  Then  C'ornwall,  so  early  in  sending  its 
vegetables  to  I..ondon,  and  with  a  climate  mild 
enough  to  induce  invalids  to  try  its  influence,  is 
fatal  to  the  well-being  of  many  plants,  owing  t" 
its  moisture  and  the  consequent  succulent  chara  - 
ter  of  the  growth  ;  while  Lapagevias  flourish  and 
bloom  out  of  doors  there  Roses  run  all  to  wood. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  where  a 
climate  is  ordinarily  niikl  and  moist  frost  is  far 
more  injurious  than  in  a  climate  whose  tempera- 
ture is  generally  colder  and  drier.  Probably  no 
part  of  England  suffers  more  than  the  midlands, 
and  plants  which  are  hardy  there  may  be  pretty 
well  relied  upon  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
My  own  county,  Kent,  is  a  favoured  one,  and 
although  in  this  south-eastern  part  we  are  not  as 
warm  as  some  people  imagine,  yet  our  drier 
atmosphere,  and  in  some  districts  our  cretaceous 
soil,  give  us  many  advantages,  and  this  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  I  mention  hardy  plants. 

I  consider  an  herbaceous  plant  useful  when  it  is 
good  for  cuttitrg  for  indoor  decoration,  either  in 
vases  or  as  bouquets,  and  there  can  be  nothing,  I 
think,  more  desirable  for  this  purpose.    With  these 


and  some  annuals  one  is  quite  independent  of  a 
greenhouse  ;  indeed,  I  feel  convinced  that  a  vase 
tastefully  set  out  with  these  will  be  by  the  gene- 
rality of  people  much  preferred  of  one  of  exotics. 
There  is  such  variety  of  form  as  well  as  of  colour, 
that  their  value  is  at  once  recognised.  I  do  irot 
pretend  to  say  that  those  are  novelties,  for  many 
are  very  old  jilants,  but  they  are  none  the  worse 
for  that,  and  those  who  have  not  grown  them  will 
be,  I  am  sure,  glad  to  have  them  brought  under 
their  notice. 

Aquilecias. — Of  these  there  ai'e  many  very 
beautiful  forms  ;  probably  the  most  striking  are 
chrysantha  and  c:erulea,  the  former  a  very  beau- 
tiful plant  with  its  iJure  bright  yellow  flowers 
and  long  spurs.  Two  hybrids  raised  by  jMr. 
Douglas  and  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitch  some 
years  ago  are  also  very  beautiful.  There  is  no 
flower  which  more  readily  hybridises  than  this, 
and  anyone  who  grows  a  number  in  his  garden 
will  bear  witness  to  the  difliculty  of  keeping  any 
species  true.  This  has  in  another  way  its  advan- 
tages, and  as  the  seed  germinates  very  freely,  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  allowing  the  plants  to  scatter 
their  seeds,  and  from  these  seedling  plants  I  have 
a  number  of  the  most  varied  colours,  and  they 
come  in  excellently  for  mixing  with  other  flowers, 
being  very  light  and  graceful. 

Achillea  Ptarmio.4  fl.-pl. — This  is  probably 
the  whitest  flower  in  growth.  There  is  not  a 
shade  of  green  or  flesh  colour,  which  so  often  takes 
off  from  the  whiteness  of  many  flowers,  to  be  found 
in  it.  When  once  established  it  requires  to  be 
kept  in  check,  as  it  will  run  everywhere  ;  it  is 
very  useful  for  cutting,  tor,  although  the  flowers 
are  double,  they  are  not  heavy. 

Asi'ERULAiiDORATA. — The  common  sweet  Wood- 
ruff' will  grow  anywhere,  under  shrubs  or  in  any 
situation  for  which  it  may  be  required.  In  early 
spring  it  comes  in  very  useful  for  cuttings  ;  its 
small  white  flowers  mix  admirably  with  other 
more  show  y  things,  and  its  fragrance,  like  new- 
mown  hay,  is  \ery  agreeable. 

Borf'ONiA  coKDAT-V. — A  stately  plant  with  white 
flowers,  which  succeeds  anywhere.  It  has  very 
striking  cordate  leaves,  and  throws  up  a  number 
of  flowering  stems.  It  is  well  adapted  for  placing 
in  large  vases,  or  the  side  branches  can  be  cut  off' 
for  smaller  ones. 

Anemone  .iaponica  Honorine  Jobert. — There 
is  no  need  to  dilate  upon  the  extreme  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  this  plant,  and  yet  it  might  seem  as 
if  it  were  a  novelty,  for  amongst  the  plants  which 
are  to  be  distributed  to  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  I  found  it  mentioned,  ^\'hat 
a  privilege  to  be  a  Fellow  when  such  rare  and 
new  plants  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking  I  I  have 
heard  some  people  find  a  difliculty  in  growing  it. 
I  think  this  can  be  only  from  excessive  bad 
management.  With  me  it  is  quite  a  weed,  and 
has  to  be  kept  in  check. 

BrriiTiiAL.Mi'.M  salu'Ifolium. —  A  very  free- 
flowering  and  pretty  ])lant ;  its  very  bright  yellow 
blossoms  are  freely  produced,  and  are  very  en- 
during when  cut.  There  is  some  confusion  about 
another  species,  which  is  coarser.  I  find  in  Mr. 
Paul's  list  it  ,is  said  to  be  synonymous  with 
Telekia  speciosa.  Is  this  the  same  as  that  which 
I  find  in  other  catalogues  as  T.  specicsissima'/ 

DoiiECATiiEON  Meadia.  — When  properly  treated 
this  becomes  a  very  vigorous  plant,  and  its  fine 
spikes  of  quaint  blooms  are  generally  much  ad- 
mired. It  delights  in  a  cool,  moist  place,  and 
when  well  established  is  a  grand  spring-flowering 
plant. 

DouoNii'i'.M  Ai'STiaAcuM. — A  most  useful  early 
spring-flowering  plant  with  yellow  blossoms.  It 
is  very  free  and  perfectly  hardy.  There  is  another 
member  of  the  family  sometimes  called  plantagi- 
neum  excelsum,  and  sometimes  Harpur-Crewe.as  it 
originated  with  that  ardent  florist ;  it  is  more 
stately  and  has  larger  flowers.  Austriacuni  is  a 
cajiital  plant  for  growing  in  pots  to  bloom  early, 
its  bright  yellow  flowers  being  very  striking. 

ErisiLDiusi  riNNATU.u. — An  exceedingly  pretty 
plant,  rcEembling  somewhat  a  small  Deudrobe.  Its 


foliage,  too,  is  very  pretty,  although  this  is  apt  to 
get  disfigured  in  cold  weather.  It  is  not  a  showy 
plant  in  the  border,  as  the  spikes  of  bloom  hide 
themselves  under  the  foliage;  but  as  an  early 
spring-blooming  plant  it  has  few  to  rival  it  in 
quaint  beauty. 

Ekkieron  speciosus  (syn.,  Stenactis  speciosa). 
— A  very  pretty  plant,  with  flowers  of  a  peculiar 
silver-gi-ey  colour,  very  easy  of  culivation,  and 
most  useful  for  cutting  and  mixing  with  flowers 
of  gayer  colours.  Ifc  will  grow  almost  anywhere 
in  the  garden. 

(Ialega  okficin.alis  and  0.  alba. — Very  old- 
fashioned  and  showy  plants,  the  one  with  blue, 
the  other  with  white  pea-shaped  flowers,  which 
are  very  useful  for  cutting.  Very  free  flowering 
and  easily  grown,  it  is  one  of  the  old  plants  that 
one  often  finds  in  cottage  gardens. 

Gei'M  t'0(.'cixEU-M  and  G.  montani'si  are  both 
easily  grown  and  useful  plants,  one  with  scarlet, 
the  other  with  yellow  flowers.  Both  are  very 
easily  grown  in  any  border  in  the  garden,  and  are 
well  adapted  for  vases. 

(iypsoPHiLA  paniculata. — One  of  the  most  use- 
ful plants  we  have  for  cutting.  Its  flowers  are 
very  minute,  but  they  ai'e  produced  abundantly  in 
large  panicles,  and  when  placed  in  vases  add 
greatly  to  the  lightness  of  the  arrangement.  It  is 
very  much  used  by  the  bouquetists  in  Paris,  but 
not  so  much  here;  indeed,  I  have  very  rarely  seen 
it  grown  in  English  gardens,  although  I  cannot 
understand  why  this  is,  as  it  is  very  easily  grown. 
The  roots  are  said  to  get  hollow  and  bad  with  age, 
but  the  plant  which  I  have,  which  is  some  3  feet 
through,  has  been  in  its  present  position  for  years. 
It  has  also,  from  its  name,  supposed  to  be  only 
adapted  for  cretaceous  soils ;  but  I  have  it  growing 
where  there  is  not  an  atom  of  chalk  or  lime  in  the 
soil,  and  it  is  apparently  one  of  those  plants  wdiich 
accommodate  themselves  to  various  soils,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  ha\e  been  their  natural  habitat.  It 
is  a  plant  which  all  ladies  rejoice  to  have  when 
arranging  flowers. 

Hespeuis  -M.\tro.\alis  fl. -pl. ,  the  old  Rocket  of 
our  gardens,  is  a  very  excellent  and  sweet-scented 
plant.  The  true  white  is  rather  scarce.  There  is 
another  plant  which  has  an  amount  of  flesh  colour 
in  it  which  is  not  so  good.  Although  Rockets  are 
of  easy  cultivation,  they  require  to  be  divided  every 
year,  and  rejoice  in  a  bright,  sunny  aspect. 

Inula  cLANDULOS.i. — A  very  beautiful  plant; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  soft  yellow,  and 
hang  like  golden  tassels  on  the  plant.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly hardy,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
blooming  a  second  time  if  the  flowering  stems  be 
cut  down.  I  have  it  now  blooming  abundantly 
(end  of  August)  after  having  given  me  a  fine  head 
of  bloom  in  the  spring,  and  no  one,  I  am  sure,  can 
pass  the  plant  without  noticing  it  I  am  surprised 
to  find  it  absent  from  some  catalogues  where  many 
things  far  inferior  to  it  are  lauded  to  the  skies. 

LuriNUS  POLYPHYLLUS. — Where  large  spikes  of 
flowers  are  wanted  for  decoration,  there  can  be 
nothing  better  than  this  fine  old  border  plant  in 
both  the  blue  and  white  varieties,  and  once  es- 
tablished there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  lost. 

Malva  MOSiiH.VTA  ALP.A. — One  of  our  native 
plants,  very  hardy  and  free;  tlic  white  of  the 
flowers  is  very  pure,  and  it  stands  very  well  in 
water  after  being  cut,  although  the  pai)ery 
character  of  its  petals  would  rather  lead  one  to  an 
opposite  opinion ;  like  the  preceding,  it  is,  when 
once  established,  pretty  sure  of  holding  its  ground. 

Papaver  Ni-mi'ArLE  (the  Iceland  Poppy).— 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this— yellow,  white, 
and  orange— all  perfectly  hardy,  and  all  flowering 
freely  and  distributing  their  seed  in  all  directions 
when  they  arc  mixed  together  in  the  garden. 

Platvccioon  liKANDiFLORUM  (somctimes  known 
as  Campanula  grandiflora).  — Avery  beautiful  plant, 
flowering  in  August ;  its  large  lovely  blue  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  tips  of  the  flowering  stems 
rather  sparingly,  but  they  make  up  in  size  and 
dei>th  of  colour  for  this,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the 
family  I  think  more  attractive. 
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Statice  L.\TiroLiA. — ^'ery  free,  being  covered 
entirely  with  small  lavender,  lilac  and  white 
flowers ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  late 
blooming,  as  it  mixes  so  well,  on  account  of  its 
lightness  and  elegance,  with  other  flowers. 

Of  course  there  is  an  abundance  of  other  flowers 
which  I  have  not  noticed — Asters,  Delphiniums, 
Campanulas,  &c.,  but  these  have  seemed  to  me 
worthy  of  special  notice  in  the  one  aspect,  viz., 
plants  \aluable  for  cutting,  and  if  other  growers 
of  herbaceous  plants  would  follow  it  up,  1  for  one 
sliould  be  very  grateful,  and  I  think  others  would 
be  also.  Delta. 


Symphyandra  pendula. — This  is  one  of  the 
finest  pl.ants  in  the  way  of  a  t'amp,inula  that  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Ijetter-known  S.  Wanneri,  the  latter  having  mauve 
flowers,  very  slightly  lobed,  and  larely  opening  in  a 
ptrfect  w.ay  ;  S.  pendula  is  a  much  more  floriferous 
species,  being  literally  laden  with  large  pure  white 
bellHowers,  sufficient,  indeed,  to  weigh  down  the 
braaohe-s  and  suggesting  a  po.-ition  on  a  projecting 
ledge  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  This  species  appears 
to  be  more  perennial  tli:in  tlie  other,  forming  woody 
stenn  likely  to  stand.  It  is,  however,  eas-ily  raised 
from  seeds,  which  ripen  freely  in  ordinary  summers. 
Campanula  Rosani  i.s  just  now  at  its  best,  but  seems 
to  lose  much  of  its  character  when  growing  in  the 
ordinary  border.  In  sunny  It.aly,  of  \vhicli  we  believe 
it  is  a  native,  it  hangs  from  the  rocks,  forming  great 
patches  of  pretty  bhie  white-eyed  flowers.  It  wants 
good  soil,  otherwise  it  commences  flowering  when  very 
dwarf,  and  thus  its  gracefulness  of  form  bicomes  quite 
lost.— K. 

Plants    for    permanent   beds. — Would   joa 

kindly  suggest  any  arr.vugenient  of  jilants  suitable  for 
permanent  beds  in  a  riower  garden  '  The  exposure  is 
good  and  the  soil  deep;  it  suits  Ilhod  idendrons  and 
Aialeas  specially  well.  The  place  is  high — a  little 
over  500  feet  above  the  soi. — CARLOTT.i. 

*^*  The  fact  that  your  soil  suits  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  shows  it  to  be  a  suitable  one  for  Lilies  of 
every  description,  and  what  a  wealth  of  permanent 
flowers  there  is  in  these  alone  I  Paeonies,  too,  would 
do  better  in  a  deep  peaty  soil,  well  enriched  with 
m.inure,  than  in  any  other ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Christmas  Roses,  Delphiniums,  Japanese  Anemones, 
and  Tritomas,  not  to  mention  what  I  may  term  the 
hardy  evergreen  section  of  flowering  plants,  such  as 
Heaths,  Menziesias,  Veronicas,  and  as  carpeting  plants 
the  evergreen  Sedums  .and  Saxifr.ages.  Then,  again,  we 
get  beauty  of  form,  which  should  always  be  associated 
with  flowering  plants,  in  such  things  as  Yucca  re- 
curva,  the  variegated  Retinosporas,  Phormiums,  and 
Kuotjymuses,  every  one  of  which  is  at  home  in  your 
description  of  soil.  As  tall  flowers  for  the  centres 
of  beds,  there  are  the  varied  forms  of  Sinneas,  from 
the  comuinn  white  Meadow-sweet  to  the  rich  purple- 
flowered  S.  palniata.  Helianthuses  (Sunflowers),  too, 
nULjht  be  plante  I  in  \aiiety,  and  Asters  (Michaelmas 
Daisies)  tlie  same ;  Hyaeintlius  eandicans  and  Gladioli, 
if  your  soil  is  well  drained,  will  also  prove  permanent 
flowering  plants,  if,  they  will  winter  in  the  beds 
without  injury.  With  regard  to  arrangement,  local 
conditions,  surroundings,  and  size  of  bed  are  the 
most  important  points  to  be  considered,  and  obviously 
size  uiu^t  decide  the  numbers  or  variety  of  plants  to 
be  us'd.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  will  be  to 
restrict  the  species  or  variety  of  plants  within  appro- 
priate limits.  Be  it  reinemliered  that  numbers  alone 
do  not  constitute  beauty  nor  effectiveness;  they  lie  in 
selection,  combined  with  artistic  arrangement. — 
W.  W. 

Gentiana  asolepiadea. — This  still  retains  its 
character  of  queen  of  the  autunm  Gentians.  Just 
now  it  is  flowering  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  on 
the  rockery  at  Kew,  where  it  has  been  planted  pretty 
extensively,  it  forms  one  of  its  chief  attractions.  The 
largest  clump  is  planted  in  a  d.ampish,  shady  position, 
which  s?ems  to  suit  it  jjerfectly.  The  plants  in  this 
clump  are  much  more  robust  than  any  planted  in 
exposed  places.  Se^d  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  in- 
creasing it,  as  when  the  old  stools  are  disturbed  tliey 
take  some  time  to  recover;  while  seeds  sown  in  a 
sheltered  spot  in  the  open  air  as  soon  as  gathered 
begin  floweiing  the  second  ye.ir,  and  in  three  or  four 


years,  such  a  rapid  grower  is  it,  large  clumps  are 
formed.  The  white  variety  planted  by  itself  makes 
a  charming  mass,  but  when  seen  mixed  with  the  blue 
the  effect  is  still  better.  G.  affinis,  though  inferior  to 
a.sclepiadea,  is  also  a  desirable  jilant,  and  owing  to  its 
dwarf  habit  suitable  for  places  for  which  the  other 
would  not  be  suitable.  Seed  appears  to  be  the  only 
me  ins  of  increasing  this  species;  it  forms  Large  suc- 
culent r.;ots  resembling  those  of  G.  lutca  and  others. 
— H.  

NOTES  OX  HARD\  PLANTS. 
Saxifraga  aromatica.  —  The  beauty  of  some 
jilants  is  only  revealed  to  us  on  the  closest  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  and  this  is  one  of  them — not  that  it 
is  otherwise  undesirable,  for  it  is  much  above  the  ave- 
rage of  its  class  as  regards  neatness  and  distinct  form 
and  good  white  flowers.  But  it  is  when  you  begin  to 
handle  tiiis  .Saxifrage  and  remember  its  pleasant  name 
that  its  good  properties  become  kno«  n.  Its  herbage, 
both  de.ad  .and  living,  gives  off  a  fr.igrant  odour  when 
pressed,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  a  sort  of  satisfaction 
tli.at  this  or  that  descriptive  name  is  in  harmony  with 
the  jjlant's  character.  This  Saxifr.age  may  be  intro- 
duced into  tlie  most  select  collections  of  alpines.  It 
is  a  neat  and  steady  grower;  it  has  a  clean  and 
attractive  appearance  all  the  year  round  ;  the  flowers 
are  few,  but  clear  white,  and  the  leaves  form  them- 
selves into  little  rosettes  of  a  pale  green-yellowish 
tint.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  divide  it ;  though 
two-year-old  pieces  are  not  more  than  ti  inches  or 
8  inches  .acro.ss,  they  may  be  made  into  four.  The 
persistent  old  herbage  which  thickly  besets  the  stems 
under  the  green  leaves  should  not  be  taken  off  on  any 
account,  fiTr  in  doing  so  the  stems  would  be  jiretty 
sure  to  h.ave  their  skins  removed,  and  this  kind  is  not 
like  many  th.at  will  grow  if  they  touch  the  ground; 
indeed,  a  small  mistake  may  kill  it  when  being  divided. 
Acantliolimon  venustum  is  a  rock  garden 
gem.  The  bristling  grey- green  tufts  of  .short  Cirass- 
like  foliage  .are  compacted  together  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  better-known  species  glumaceum, 
but  I  question  if  it  ever  grows  into  such  largo 
masses.  The  pretty  arched  spikes  are  notable  for  the 
way  in  which  they  bsnd  and  touch  the  ground  with 
their  points,  and  also  for  their  sered  appearance  just 
before  the  bright  flowers  push  forth.  Many  who 
have  not  had  experience  with  this  pl.ant  would  not 
expect  such  large  and  brilli.ant  blossoms,  or  indeed 
any,  perhaps,  from  the  rhaffy-looking  stalks,  but 
would  be  more  likely  to  suppose  that  the  flowering 
stage  was  over.  I  find  this  plant  to  do  adndrably  in 
a  fine  loam  with  plenty  of  leaf  mould.  It  is  also 
jiarti.al  to  the  moister  parts  of  rockwork,  say  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  big  stone  and  close  to  it,  the  stone 
acting  as  a  miniature  water-shed.  Some  have  tried 
it  in  dryish  positions,  but  under  such  conditions  I 
have  found  it  to  starve.  Slips  taken  in  early  summer 
make  nice  plants,  which,  however,  arc  .as  well  or 
better  if  kept  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  first  winter 
and  set  in  the  open  in  spring.  The  slips  are  certain, 
but  slow  rooters  if  set  firmly  round  the  sides  of  small 
pots  and  kept  just  moist ;  they  need  not  be  set  in  a 
frame,  for  the  ]dant  hates  heat. 

Dianthus  Seguieri  is  a  glorious  Pink  when 
seen  in  the  form  of  good-sized  specimens  in  full 
bloom.  Its  lateness  also  gives  it  an  extra  value,  its 
blooming  period  taking  us  well  into  that  of  the  Car- 
nations,°with  the  brightest  of  which  it  vies  success- 
fully as  regards  effect.  Though  the  flowers  are  com- 
par.atively  small,  they  are  borne  on  t.all  stems  1  foot 
or  l.'i  inches  high,  and  in  large  quantities.  The  well 
expanded  character  and  bright  crimson  colour  of  the 
flowers  are  the  chief  features  of  this  Pink,  but  there 
is  something  .about  the  flowers  which  induces  one  to 
closely  ex.amine  and  admire  them.  The  stems  hold 
them  perfectly  erect,  the  petals  neatly  overlap  and 
form  a  flower  nearly  an  inch  across  and  as  flat  as  a 
shilling.  Their  brightness  of  colour  is  a  little  sub- 
dued by  their  soft,  hairy  surroundings.  This  pl.ant 
may  bo  increased  by  me.ans  of  underground  shoots. 
It  differs  from  many  Pinks  in  being  best  when  left 
alone  for  several  years  together.  From  the  fact  that 
it  makes  its  grass  hate  and  in  the  heyd.ay  of  slug 
ravages,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  dress  the  sur- 
face freely  and  frequently  all  around  the  (ilant  with 
wood  ashes  in  a  white  and  dry  state.     This  is  all  the 


more  needful,  seeing  that  the  plant  has  to  remain  in 
the  same  position  for  several  years. 

Stipa  pennata. — At  present  the  fleecy  masses 
of  awns  on  a  number  of  very  strong  plants  of  this 
Grass  c(nistitute  ipiite  a  feature  in  the  garden,  I 
have  mentioned  it  before  in  these  columns  in  connec- 
tion with  Carnations,  .and  I  would  again  urge  that 
the  two  be  planted  as  ne.ar  neighbours,  for,  seen  either 
closely  or  a  little  distance  off,  the  animated  Feather 
Grass  lends  a  charm  to  the  Carnations  which  hang 
heavUy  on  their  supports.  This  Grass,  like  many 
others,  is  better  for  being  divided  and  replanted  in 
fresh  soil  after  a  few  years,  and  the  time  to  do  it  is 
as  soon  as  the  awns  have  dropped  off  or  in  spring, 
when  new  growth  is  just  pushing.  I  shorUd  prefer 
to  do  it  in  August,  as  then  one  secures  an  established 
plant  with  plenty  of  good  long  roo's  before  th<!  cold 
sets  in. 

Gillenia  stipulacea, — This  is  hardly  less  ele- 
gant than  G,  trifoliata.  It  nuay  not  have  so  many, 
or  quite  so  largo  flowers,  but  they  are  much  in  the 
same  way,  and  charndngly  set  off  liy  the  handsome 
foliage,  which  assumes  its  ripened  hues  very  early. 
The  red  tints  of  the  growing  parts  are  of  themselves 
attractive,  and  almost  before  the  flower-buds  open, 
the  lower  leaves,  quaintly  shaped,  with  large  stipules, 
begin  to  turn  a  rich  brown-red.  The  plants  grow 
from  IS  inches  to  3  feet  high,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  'soil.  It  has  a  slender  habit  .and  shoidd  be 
sheltered  from  wind.  It  is  also  the  better  for  a  little 
side  shade  from  the  midday  sun,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions it  will  not  fail  to  colour  its  foliage  in  summer  ; 
but  the  shading  should  not  be  overdone.  Longish 
shoots  cut  make  good  material  for  decoration  indoiu'S. 

Saxifraga  odontophylla. — This  is  so  delicately 
beautiful,  as  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  taken  in- 
doors and  made  secure  from  rains  and  mud  splashes. 
It  may  not  be  much  known  yet,  but  seekers  after 
hardy  gems  should  make  a  note  of  it.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  section  as  the  well-known  rotundifolia,  if 
you  clas3  the  Saxifrages  by  their  leaves,  but  it  is 
without  the  coarseness  and  luxuriance  of  that  kind, 
and  otherwise  totally  different  from  it.  Its  flowers 
rather  remind  one  of  those  of  the  Megasea  sectiim  as 
regards  form ;  they  are  large,  erect,  and  somewhat 
bell-shaped,  but  instead  of  a  thick  fleshy  scape  they 
are  borne  on  leafy  stems  and  in  spare  panicles.  Each 
flower  is  nearly  an  inch  across  and  of  waxy  white- 
ness. Their  erect  cups  are  half  filled  with  dumpy 
stamens,  and  the  large  red  anthers  are  so  compacted 
as  to  form  a  dotty  ring  against  the  ivory-v.  bite  wall, 
so  to  speak.  The  leaves  are  from  1  inch  to  2  inches 
across,  nearly  round,  with  longish  stalks,  a  hairy 
coat,  stout  substance,  and  a  boldly  toothed  margin. 
This  kind,  too,  comes  into  flower  when  the  crowd  of 
Saxifrages  has  gone  by  ;  therefore  it  richly  defcrves 
appreciation.  My  plant  of  it  I  have  not  h^nghad,  so 
I  have  not  fully  tested  its  hardiness,  but  I  have 
proved  it  to  be  capable  of  enduring  10°  of  frost  und'jr 
somewhat  dry  conditions, 

Sidalcea  Candida, — This  is  one  of  the  more 
recent  introductions,  and  the  shortest  description  I 
can  give  of  it  is,  that  it  is  practically  a  miniature 
Hollyhock.  Its  erect  flower-.stems  are  in  rich  land 
about  3  feet  high.  The  flowers,  which  are  satiny- 
white,  are  perhaps  a  little  flimsy,  and  cert.ainly  short- 
lived, and  I  fear  the  plant  has  been  over-praised. 
Many  -would  not  care  to  grow  it,  and  others  would 
eradicate  it  after  two  years'  trial,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  roots  run  under  the  surface. 
But  why  not  take  advant.age  of  its  vigour  and  set  it 
in  positions  where  other  things  will  not  thiive  ?  I 
find  that  it  does  well  in  shade,  and  it  might  be  made 
to  do  duty  among  dwarf  shrubs  and  in  similar  places. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  would  make  a  capital  wood- 
land plant. 

Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,— This,  I  have 
heard,  has  lived  out  of  doors  all  winter  in  the  border 
districts.  The  leaves  are  stated  to  have  kept  fresh 
and  good  in  colour  without  protection.  This  proves 
that  the  stems  of  this  pretty  evergreen  twiner  are 
possessed  of  some  hardiness,  but  we  could  not  be  sure 
that  the  roots  had  been  so  severely  tried,  for  a  thick 
covering  of  leaves  where  they  cannot  be  blown  out  of 
position  may  keep  out  more  frost  than  glass  or  mats. 
I  have,  however,  examined  some  -S-inch  pots  full  of 
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young  tubers  and  roots  that  stood  unplunged  in  a 
cold  frame  all  last  winter  where  they  were  frozen 
through  and  some  of  the  pots  split.  The  roots 
were  p.\rtially  frost-bitten,  ami  I  should  think  some 
will  die  ;  the  tojis  were  bright  and  fresh  on  all  of 
them,  a  fact  which  clearly  showed  that  they  were 
hardier  than  the  roots.  How  much  frost  the  plant 
would  really  endure  out  of  doors  we  may  not  yet 
know,  but  these  facts  indicate  that  if  the  roots  were 
deeply  planted  they  would  be  as  .safe  as  many  other 
things  left  out.  A  li.alf  sunny  corner  sheltered  from 
winds  might  suit  both  its  slender  stems  and  tender 
tubers,  and  as  for  its  beauty,  especially  when 
furnished  with  its  highly  coloured  berries,  praise  is 
needles". 

Chameebatia  foliosa. — From  its  dwarf,  ever- 
green, and  free-flowering  habit  this  may  well  be  used 
among  single  alpine  Roses,  .shrubby  Cinquefoils,  and 
similar  plants.  It  is  a  remarkable  species  in  many 
ways  ;  the  little  clusters  of  white  Kose-like  blossoms, 
with  the  calices  furnished  to  their  tips  with  glandular 
pubescence,  are  at  once  curious  and  pretty,  and  out 
of  doors  this  plant  is,  perhaps,  hardier  than  it  has 
been  taken  to  be.  Lovers  of  the  interesting  might 
well  try  a  plant  or  two  of  this  Chamsebatia.  Its 
beautifully  cut  foliage  is  a  study  ;  the  myriads  of  nut- 
brown  gl,ands  give  just  a  slight  ferrugineous  effect 
to  the  olive-green  leaves  ;  a  mere  touch  impaits  a 
stickiness,  and  without  a  touch  even  the  peculiar 
resin  and  potrolciun-like  scent  is  strongly  smelt, 
whilst  to  handle  the  leaves  makes  one  feel  as  if  a  tar 
brush  had  been  handled.  We  sometimes  speak  of 
the  inflamraableness  of  Dictamuus  Fraxinella,  but  this 
is  much  more  so  ;  a  leaf  puffs  and  frizzles  like  a  chop 
on  a  gridiron.  Some  cuttings  are  making  roots  under 
a  small  glass,  and  as  the  fresh  leaves  develop  the 
effect  is  charming.  Never  could  Filmy  Fern  be  more 
beautiful  ;  indeed,  it  is  worth  while  to  put  in  cuttings 
of  it,  and  to  treat  them  under  a  bell  glass  in  a  cool 
house  for  the  eake  of  watching  their  development, 
either  by  the  aid  of  a  lens  or  with  the  naked  eye. 
Besides,  cuttings  put  well  down  very  much  resemble 
young  Filmy  Ferns  in  appear.ance.  Has  anyone  te-ted 
its  hardiness?  Its  habitat  being  the  Sierra  Nevada 
rather  favours  the  possibility  that  it  may  prove  hardy 
with  us. 

Mitchellia  repens. — On  the  first  glance  at  a 
tuft  of  this  evergreen  creeper  in  flower  one  could 
almost  fancy  somebody  had  been  scattering  twin 
flowers  of  the  Myrtle  or  Hoya  among  the  little  veined 
Box-like  leaves.  Examined  more  closely,  of  course 
the  similarity  disappears,  but  the  effect  may  be  ima- 
gined ;  then  there  is  the  charming  berry  state.  A 
more  bea\ititul  and  interesting  creeper  than  this  could 
hardly  be  named  fur  adorning  rockwork.  To  have 
it  with  uncurled  foliage  and  freely-grown  shoots,  it 
not  only  needs  a  moist  place,  but  such  material  on 
the  surface  as  will  encourage  new  roots  from  the 
stems.  Half-decayed  leaves  and  a  little  loam  or  even 
sand  to  solidify  them  will  do,  but  the  main  point  is 
to  fix  on  a  little  spot  where  moisture  will  natnr.ally 
collect,  and  unless  there  can  be  found  such  positituis 
the  rockery  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  formed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  moisture-loving  plants. 

J.  W. 


The  Wigandia  rarely  flowers  in  our  climate. 
When  it  does  it  produces  a  large  scorpioid  inflo- 
rescence at  the  top  of  a  thick  fleshy  stem.  It  may 
be  seen  growing  vigorously  at  Battersea  and  in 
the  other  London  parks  during  the  summer 
months,  and  there  its  large  foliage  is  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  A  little  well-rotted  manure, 
added  to  the  compost  in  which  it  is  grown,  will 
be  found  to  be  beneficial  to  it,  and  it  requires  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  when  growing. — B. 


Wigandia  caracasana. — Well  grown  speci- 
mens of  Wigandias  arc  very  effective  planted  out 
on  sheltered  portions  of  the  lawn  or  pleasure 
ground  during  the  hottest  of  the  summer  months. 
They  are  easily  propagated  in  the  spring  by 
means  of  cuttings,  and  if  the  thick  roots  are  cut 
oft'  in  the  autumn,  when  the  plants  are  taken  up 
for  removal  indoors,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
will  form  young  plants  if  planted  in  light  sandy 
earth,  on  a  genial  bottom  heat.  This  species  of 
Wigandia  is  a  very  quick  grower  on  warm  rich 
soils,  often  attaining  a  height  of  6  feet  or  7  feet  in 
a  single  season.  Where  it  does  well,  it  is  a 
noble  sub-tropical  plant,  its  broad  foliage  being  of 
a  fresli  green  colour,  and  forming  a  charming 
relief  to  the  brilliant  scarlet  and  yellow  which 
are  the  prevailing  colours  of  ordinary  bedding 
plants.  During  the  winter  months,  the  old  plants 
may  be  stored  under  the  stage  in  a  warm  green- 
house or  vinery,  and  these  old  stumps  will  furnish 
an   abundant  supply   of   cuttings  in  the  spring. 


FLORISTS'  CARNATIONS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

For  the  past  thirty-five  years,  and   I  have  no 
doubt  for  years  previously,  the  old  school  florists 
never   ceased   to   recommend  the   Carnation  and 
Picotee   as   border   flowers,    and   especially   their 
beautiful  run,  self,  and  fancy  flowers,  as  the  latter 
are  termed  in  these  days.     I5ecause  our  old  florists 
grew  plants  for  exhibition  and  cultivated  them  in 
pots,  they  did  not  thereby  mean  to  indicate  that 
bizarre  and  flake  Carnations  cannot  be  grown  on 
the  open  border.     Between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago  many  bizarre  and  flaked  Carnations  were  sold 
and   grown  for   border   decoration,  but    many  of 
them  were  much  neglected,  and  in  consequence 
their  flowers  became  inferior  in   quality,    layers 
were  not  made  every  year  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  vigorous  young  plants  as  tliey  are 
by  the  florist  who  grows  for  exhibition,  and  thus 
it  came  to  be  said   that  named  Carnations   and 
Picotees  were  not  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the 
open  air,  but  the  inference  was  not  a  just  one. 
Many  Carnations  and   Picotees  grown  in  borders 
thirty  years  ago  were  raised  from  seeds,  and  as 
good  in  the  main  as  they  are  at  the  present  day, 
but  few  cut  flowers   then  for   indoor  decoration, 
and   there  was  not  that  desire  to  possess  hardy 
plants  that  there  is  now.     Border  Carnations  of 
those   days   neither   lacked   size,    symmetry,    nor 
refinement.     The   fact   is,   bedding-out   in   flower 
gardens  caused  the  Carnation   and  Picotee,  and 
many   other  things   equally   valuable,   to  decline 
in    popular    estimation ;    and    there    not    being 
much    demand    for    seeds    of    them,    but    little 
good   seed    could    be    obtained.     That    the   Car- 
nation    is    deservedly    popular    now    I     admit. 
Talk  of  border  Carnations  and  Picotees,  why  Mr. 
Dodwell   blooms   all    his   seedlings   in    the    open 
ground.     Let   anyone  pay  him   a  visit  at  Oxford 
just  now,  and  they  will  see  his  borders  and  seed- 
ling beds  gay  with  hundreds  of  flowers  of  varied 
colours.     Anything  specially  good  is  marked  and 
proved  in  pots  the  following  year.     I  called  on  a 
well-known  Carnation  grower  at  Clapham  a  few 
days  ago,  and,   in  addition  to  some  2.")0  pots  of 
choice  Carnations  and  Picotees,  he  had  many  fine 
varieties  in  the  open  border  flowering  freely,  and 
they  had  stood   there   all   the   winter.     What   is 
done  at  Clapham,  therefore,  can  be  done    else- 
where.    I  have  now  blooming  in  my  own  garden 
some  of  Mr.  Modwell's  seedlings — robust  growing 
plants,   some    with    self-coloured    flowers,    some 
flaked,  some  bizarre.     Amongst  these  one  or  two 
varieties  are  marked  for  trial  another  year.    Since 
I  received  them  in  October  last  they  have  never 
had  the  slightest  protection.     Therefore,  it  will  be 
seen   that  the   named   Carnations    and    Picotees 
grown  by  florists  are  as  thoroughly  hardy  and  fit 
tor  border  culture  as  any  others.  R.  I». 

Hardy  Clematises   as  bedding  plants. — 

Notwithstanding  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  hybridisation  of  this  magnificent  group  of 
flowering  plants,  I  have  failed  to  obtain  a  variety 
possessing  that  remarkable  floriferous  continuity 
of  bloom  which  we  get  in  C.  .Jackmanni  when  used 
for  bedding  purposes.  Its  richness  of  colour, 
when  grown  in  masses,  imparts  to  the  parterre  a 
hue  of  purple,  which  is  altogether  captivating  and 
lovely.  My  object,  however,  is  not  to  eulogise 
the  well-known  merits  of  C.  Jackmanni,  but  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  if  there  really  exists 
amongst  the  mauve  or  light  coloured  varieties  a 
suitable  companion  to  it  for  bedding  purposes. 
I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  believe  that  in  Lady 
Bovil  we  had  found  this  desii'able  desideratum, 
but  lovely  as  the  individual  blooms  of  that  kind 


are,  I  do  not  find  it  to  possess  continuity  in  the 
way  of  bloom  to  warrant  its  being  successfully 
admitted  into  parterre  arrangements,  where  it  is 
important  that  uniformity  in  the  flowering  period 
of  the  various  subjects  should  be  maintained  to 
the  longest  possible  period,  as  a  single  failure 
produces  an  unsightly  blemish.  While  fully 
admitting  the  marked  advance  that  has  taken 
place  amongst  Clematises  owing  to  hybridisation, 
I  think  it  important  that  perfect  hardiness  and 
freedom  of  growth  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
any  attempt  at  cross-breeding,  for  without  this 
the  flowering  period  cannot  be  sufficiently  pro- 
longed, so  as  to  warrant  their  use  in  flower-garden 
arrangements,  where  most  assuredly,  owing  to  the 
brilliance  and  richness  of  their  colouring  and 
grand  proportions  as  regards  size,  they  are 
destined  to  play  a  most  desirable  part.  I  shall, 
therefore,  be  glad  for  any  information  from  any  of 
your  correspondents  who  may  have  practically 
tested  the  merits  of  the  various  sorts  as  to  their 
continuity  of  blooming  and  adaptability  for 
flower-garden  embellishment. — G.  W. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE  559. 

CHOICE  HAIRBELLS. 

(with    a    I'LATE    of    campanula    TURBINATA.*) 

The  Hairbells,  generally  speaking,  are  such  a 
popular  class  of  plants  both  for  rockwork  and 
ordinary  borders,  that  a  few  words  on  the  merits 
of  the  choicer  kinds  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
connection  with  the  annexed  plate  of  C.  turbinata. 
Numerous  as  the  Campanulas  in  our  gardens  now 
are,  considerable  numbers  have  not  yet  been 
introduced  ;  many  are  lost  to  cultivation,  and  a 
few  which  are  not  quite  hardy  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  greenhouse  during  winter.     Choice 


Campanula  Waldsteiniana. 

kinds  so  dwarf  as  to  be  suitable  only  for  growing 
on  rockwork  are  both  many  and  varied  in  habit 
— some,  such  as  abietina,  increase  rapiiUy  into 
large  patches,  while  others,  like  Waldsteiniana, 
LiclHingi,  &c.,  take  a  long  time  to  acquire  any 
considerable  size.  The  range  of  colour,  too, 
amongst  them  is  rather  restricted,  but  they  flower 
at  such  widely  different  periods  as  to  make  them 
all  acceptable  where  space  can  be  afforded  them. 
A.  AUioni  is  a  plant  but  rarely  seen,  even  in 
choice  collections,  although  frequent  importations 
of  it  are  brought  to  this  country.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing Hairbell,  dwarf  and  large-flowered,  with 
hardly  any  ttalk,  the  blooms  sitting  apparently 
on  the  ground.  It  requires  plenty  of  room,  as 
it  runs  often  a  long  distance  underground  in  a 
year.     It  likes  a  sunny  position  in  gritty,  well- 

^  The  Campanula  was  drawn  in  Messrs.  Backhouse's 
Illusory,  York,  by  tho  lata  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys.  The 
Haberlca  is  from  a  drawing  sent  to  us  by  M.  Max  Leichtlin, 
Baden-Baden. 
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drained  soil.  C.  bailuta,  iLe  be^rtluJ  Campanula' 
of  which  there  are  many  forms,  grows  well  on 
rockwork  in  fnll  sunshine.  C.  cenisia  ia  one  nf 
those  rare  kinds  that  require  special  treatment, 
such  as  that  usually  given  to  Androsace  glaciilis. 


(.ampanula  fragilis  v^r. 

It  dues  well  in  gritty  soil,  mixed  with  a  little 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  the  roots  should 
be  kept  always  moist.  C.  fragilis,  of  which  we 
believe  there  is  also  a  hairy  form,  is  tpiite  hardy 
with  us,  and  grows  freely  on  an  old  stump  in  a 


Campanula  garganica. 

heap  of  lime  rubbish.  Its  branches  hang  down 
and  make  a  fine  show  through  the  summer 
months.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  isophylla— the 
old  floribundaof  gardens — which  requires  a  similar 
position.     C.  garganica  and  the  variety  hirsuta 


Campinula  Raineri. 

are  also  useful  for  hanging  over  ledges  in  the 
rock  garden,  as  well  as  for  pols  for  the  decoration 
of  the  greenhouse.  It  is  very  fioriferous  and 
handsome.  C.  haylodgensis,  said  to  be  between 
pusilla   and   LcetMingi,  is   a   very  free- flowering 


sort,  and  a  good  companion  to  (!.  F.  Wilson, 
another  charming  hybrid.  Portenschlagiana  and 
pulla  are  also  very  desirable,  the  latter  a  veritable 
I.  em  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 
Otiiers,  such  as  Tommasinii  and  a  few  varieties 
of  rotundifolia,  &c.,  are  all  good  rock  garden 
plants. 

C.  TtjRBiNATA,  of  wliicli  the  accompanying 
coloured  plate  gives  an  excellent  idea,  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but 
after  cultivating  both  this  and  C.  carpathica  for 
several  years,  ami  seeing  the  intermediate  forms 
that  exist  between  the  two  extremes,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  <_'.  turbinata  is  only  one  end  of  C. 
carpathica,  the  type  being  the  other.  For  horti- 
cultural purposes,  so  far  as  floriferousness  and 
compactness  of  habit  are  concerned,  C.  turbinata 
is  a  preferable  plant  to  the  others  ;  for  rockwork 
decoration  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed  even  by 
('.  Raineri,  nestling  as  it  does  close  to  the  rocks, 
and  bearing  in  aVmndance  very  large  turban-shaped 
flowers.  It  sheds  its  seeds  freely,  and  there  need  be 
no  lack  of  plants  if  these  are  allow- 
ed to  germinate  undisturbed.  The 
seedlings  come  up  in  all  sorts  of 
out-ofthe-way  nooks,  flourishing 
where  there  is  hardly  a  vestige  of 
soil  to  support  growth. 

Haberlea  rhodopensis.  —  Of 
this  we  also  give  a  coloured  illus- 
tration. In  every  list  of  choice 
hardy  alpine  plants  those  alluded 
to  below  always  find  a  place  both 
on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  grown  and  on  account 
of  their  profuseness  and  beauty. 
Xo  one  with  proper  accommoda- 
tion for  cultivating  alpines  will 
have  any  difficulty  with  these,  so 
far  as  they  are  procurable.  Ra- 
mondia  and  Conandron  have  been 
included,  being  near  allies.  But 
another,  though  doubtfully  hardy, 
is  Rehmannia  sinensis,  with  flowers 
similar  to  those  of  the  Haberlea, 
but  requiring  a  sunny  instead  of 
a  shady  position  in  which  to  grow 
well.  Wulfenia  carinthiaca,  air- 
other  restricted  species,  and  W. 
Amherstiana,  both  of  which  are 
charming  alpines,  do  well  in  com- 
pany with  the  above,  as  well  as 
other  Himalayan  genera,  too  few  of 
which  are  in  general  cultivation. 
Haberlea  rhodopensis,  here  shown 
in  a  young  state,  in  habit  and 
manner  of  flowering  somewhat 
resembles  the  Pyrenean  Ramon- 
dia,  to  which  indeed  it  is  nearly 
related,  as  is  also  another  rare 
and  interesting  plant  from  Japan,  viz.,  Conandron 
ramoudioides.  The  Haberlea,  of  wdiich  there  is 
only  one  species,  is  said  to  abound  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Balkan  range,  growing 
on  shaded  schistose  rocks  near  the  town  of  Kalofer. 
With  us  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  requires  exactly 
the  same  treatment  as  regards  shade,  &c.,  as  the 
Ramondia.  The  soil  should  be  peaty,  well 
drained,  and  of  a  good  depth,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  succeed  all  the  better  if  a  few  pieces  of 
soft  sandstone  are  placed  thickly  round  the  collar 
of  the  plant  ;  they  not  only  assist  in  keeping 
moisture  in  the  soil,  but  help  to  protect  the  roots, 
which  may  be  seen  matting  the  ground  thickly 
at  a  good  distance  round  the  plant.  We  prefer  a 
sloping  position  on  w-hich  to  plant  it  ;  indeed, 
the  more  perpendicular  the  better,  as  then  the 
chances  of  water  stagnating  about  it  are  con- 
siderably reduced  and  the  chances  of  success  in- 
creased.    Where  it  is  too  much  cramped  it  rarely 


flowers,  but  pr(xluces  plenty  of  ofl'sets — as  many 
as  half  a  dozen  in  one  year.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  cultivated  plants,  it  shows  signs  of  improve- 
ment, the  varieties  robusta  and  grandiflora  being 
considerably  better  than  the  tyi)e,  although  the 
colour  in  neither  form  is  so  pronounced  as  it  will 
]irobably  in  time  lieconie  if  seeds  instead  of  ofl'- 
sets be  the  means  of  increase.  Seeds  apparently 
soon  lose  their  germinating  power  ;  the  best  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  sow  them  in  shallow  pans  as  soon 
as  they  are  gathered,  placing  them  in  a  cool 
frame  in  the  shade,  and  covering  them  with  a 
.slip  of  glass  elevated  a  little  above  the  pan. 
Plants  of  it  generally  grow  about  6  inches  in 
height  and  are  clothed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
flowers,  with  soft  white  hairs  ;  the  leaves,  which 
are  all  radical,  form  rosettes  close  to  the  ground. 
They  are  from  2  inches  to  .3  inches  long,  dark 
green,  oval,  coarsely  and  evenly  crenate,  and 
taper  into  a  broad,  stout  stalk.  The  flower-stems 
are  dark  purplish-brown,  ami  carry  from  two  to 
five   Gloxinia  like    pale   lilac   or   bluish   purple 


Conandron  ramondioides. 


flowers  with  a  yellow  speckled  throat  1  inch  in 
diameter.  A  short  time  ago  a  plant  of  it  flowered 
beautifully  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  Its  flowers 
are  produced  in  May  and  June. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica,  though  an  old  and 
well-known  rock  plant,  is  too  good  a  companion 
to  the  above  to  be  omitted  heie.  It  is  the  Blew 
Beare's-eares  with  Borage  leaves  of  Parkinson. 
Unlike  the  Haberlea,  there  is  not  much  chance 
of  increasing  it  by  division — at  least,  to  any 
extent  ;  it  is  fortunately,  however,  very  easily 
raised  from  seeds,  and  although  plants  of  it  can 
be  imported  from  the  Pyrenees  in  good  condi- 
tion, we  much  prel'er  home-grown  seedlings. 
They  appear  after  a  time  to  form  much  stronger 
plants,  and  are  certainly  more  amenable  to  our 
mode  ot  cultivation  than  those  imported.  Seed- 
lings if  kindly  dealt  wdth  flower  the  third  year, 
ami  go  on  increasing  in  size.     We  sow  the  seed 
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as  soon  as  gathered,  and  prick  off  the  young 
plants  as  soon  as  possible,  putting  them  between 
two  small  pieces  of  old  brick  which  they  cover 
with  their  rough  leaves  in  a  few  weeks.  Shade 
is  generally  recommended  for  this  plant,  and 
doubtless  it  succeeds  best  under  such  conditions, 
but  we  have  seen  it  grow  on  the  top  of  an  old 
wall  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  in  summer 
quite  burned  up  the  leaves.  It,  however, 
flowered  well,  but  the  blossoms  were  not  so  large 
as  those  of  plants  grown  in  the  shade.  It  begins 
to  flower  in  May,  and  a  few  straggling  blooms 
of  it  may  yet  be  seen.  A  plant  represented  to 
be  a  new  species  and  called  R.  Natalite  is  being 
distributed,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
scraps  of  it  which  we  have  seen,  it  is  nothing  but 
a  synonym  added  to  pyrenaica.  R.  p.  var.  serbica, 
a  Servian  variety,  is  quite  distinct,  though  as  a 
garden  plant  interior  to  the  type.  The  leaves 
are  not  wrinkled,  as  in  pyrenaica ;  they  are  lobed, 
not  crenated,  and  the  margins  are  thickly  covered 
with  long  shaggy  brown  hairs.  The  floweis  are 
lilac-blue,  and  not  so  large  nor  so  handsome  as 
those  of  the  ordinary  kind.  R.  p.  var.  alba, 
which  we  have  never  seen  alive,  is  said  to  be  a 
grand  plant  ;  its  flower.s  are  as  large  or  larger 
than  those  of  the  type,  pure  white  with  black 
stamens.  This  is  as  yet  too  expensive  to  be  a 
common  rock  plant. 

R.  IIeldreichi,  also  called  Haberlea  Hel- 
dreichi,  we  have  never  seen  growing.  It  is  very 
distinct,  however,  from  all  other.s.  The  leaves 
are  covered  ^vith  a  white  silky  pubescence,  re- 
.sembling  those  of  Salvia  argentea  in  a  young 
state,  and  they  are  entire,  not  lobed  or  crenated. 
Only  one  or  two  flowers,  which  are  purplish  in 
colour,  are  produced  on  each  stem.  It  is  a  native 
of  Greece. 

CoNANDRON  RAMONDioiDEs. — This  is  another 
plant  that  should  be  associated  with  the  above. 
It  inhabits  the  higher  mountains  of  Japan,  where 
it  is  found  on  the  north  side  of  moist  rocks.  In 
habit  it  somewhat  resembles  Haberlea,  Ramondia, 
and  Streptocari^us,  and,  so  far  as  the  appearance 
of  the  leaves  go,  in  a  measure  AVulfenia.  It 
grows  about  6  inches  in  height,  has  shiny, 
glabrous,  somewhat  wrinkled  leaves,  6  inches 
long  by  3  inches  broad,  their  margins  being 
sharply,  but  irregularly  serrated,  and  the  stalks, 
or  petioles,  winged  and  .serrated  their  whole 
length.  The  tlower-stem  as  well  as  the  leaves 
proceed  from  rhizomes  covered  with  brown, 
shaggy  hairs,  not  unlike  the  Hare's-foot  Fern. 
The  flowers,  which  are  pale  blue  and  white,  and 
about  a  dozen  in  each  umbel,  are  about  the  size 
of  those  of  Ramondia.  It  thrives  well  in  rich 
soil  and  in  a  position  that  would  suit  Ramondia. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  easily  increased 
by  taking  off  the  rhizomes  and  fastening  them 
down  with  pegs  in  gritty  soil.  K. 


allows  many  to  compete  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  flowers  or  trying 
their  hands  at  artistic  decoration  of  this  kind. 
That  decorations  of  this  kind  are  popular  is  be- 
yond dispute.  There  are  some  who  think  that 
these  prizes  induce  exhibitors  to  de.stroy  our  Mild 
flowers  and  that  from  this  cause  many  of  the  more 
valuable  and  rare  sorts  have  been  annihilated,  but 
I  do  not  belong  to  that  class.  For  years  past  I 
have  been  watching  these  exhibits  closely,  and  it 
is  in  a  very  exceptional  case  indeed  in  which  any- 
thing but  the  most  common  wild  flowers  and 
Grasses  of  our  hedgerows  and  fields  are  to  be  seen 
in  their  composition. — C.\jibki.\n. 


Wild  flowers  at  Shrewsbury. — When  nicely 
arranged  and  shown  extensively,  no  display  of  cut 
flo%vers  is  more  interesting  than  that  of  wild 
flowers.  The  Slirewsbury  Horticultural  Society 
patronises  these  and  offered  good  piizes  for  them 
in  three  different  classes  at  its  recent  show,  which 
brought  out  about  forty  exhibits.  The  way  in 
which  they  were  shown  was  very  varied  ;  the  sub- 
jects employed  consisted  of  many  kinds  of  flowers, 
Grasses,  Ferns,  and  fruits,  such  as  Nuts,  Crabs, 
Sloes,  Mountain  Ash  berries,  wild  Solanum  fruit, 
and  berries  of  \arious  other  kinds.  Some  of  the 
exhibits  were  simple,  others  more  elaborate.  The 
best  were  those  in  which  crowding  had  been 
avoided,  and  where  graceful  wild  Grasses  were  in- 
troduced with  flowers.  Altogether  they  were  pro- 
bably as  much  admired  as  the  many  stands  of 
hothouse  flowers  close  by,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  societies  in  general  do  not  encourage  this 
kind  of  decoration  so  much  as  they  should  do.     It 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  AUG.  24. 

August  18  to  24. 
TuK  weather  has  continued  dry  and  dull  except 
on  the  20th  ano  21st,  which  days  were  so  hot  and 
sunny,  that  we  again  had  recourse  to  shading  the 
vineries  in   which  ripe   Grapes   are  hanging  and 
latest  Peaches  ;   houses  containing  ripe  fruit  we 
shaded  by  tacking  tiftany  over  the  glass.     Water- 
ing is  still  the  order  of  the  day  in  respect  of  inside 
I'each   and   Vine    borders,    also   of   wall   fruits  — 
Peaches,  Pears,  and  Plums — on  a  west  wall.     The 
few  dozens  of  Apricots  that  we  have  this  season 
are  all  ripening  together,  but  their  season  of  use 
we  are  endeavouring  to  extend  by  gathering  them 
before  they  are  quite   ripe  and  placing  them  on 
the  shelves  of  the  fruit  room  till  they  are  fully  so. 
The  flavour  or  quality  is  somewhat  deteriorated 
thereby,  but  our  end  is  gained — longer  supplies, 
which  counts  more  than  the  little  loss  of  quality 
ill  the  fniit.   The  wood  of  Peaches  on  walls  has  had 
the  final  tie  and  nail  in  for  the  season,  extra  care 
being  taken  not  to  shade  the  ripening  and  swelling 
fruit  by  the  process.     Early  Albert  Peach  we  are 
gathering  in  (|uantity  from  a  south  wall,  and  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine  is  ripening  ujj  on  the  same  aspect. 
Jargonelle  Pears  have  all  been  gathered,  and  a  few 
of  Beurrii  de  I'Assomption  and  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien. All  are  small  by  reason  of  the  drought,  and  I 
think  also  partly  so  from  over-exhaustion,  owing  to 
the  heavy  crops  of  last  year.    We  mulch  and  water 
a  fev  of  the  finer  kinds  as  often  as   our  limited 
means  will  allow.     Kirke's,  Jefferson's,  and  (!reen 
Gage  Plums  are  all  ripening  on  a   west  wall,  and 
protective  netting  from  birds  and  wasps  has  been 
put  over  them,  which  will  also  prevent  scorching 
of  fruit  should  the  sun  prove  exceptionally  hot. 
Surface  hoeing  in  kitchen  garden.     Earthing  up 
we  have  discontinued  till  rain  falls  in  quantity, 
that  the  ground  may  get  a  soaking  before  this 
w-ork   is  done.     Flower-garden  work  has  been  of 
the    usual    routine    description    at    this    season, 
viz.,  picking  over  plants — the  flowering  section — 
to  keep  them  free  of  bad  flowers  and  seed  vessels 
that  they  may  continue  to  flower  the  better ;  and 
the  foliage  .section,  to  ensure  the  outline  of  de- 
signs being  distinctly  marked.     Turf  edgings  of 
flower-beds  are  regularly  cut  once  a  week,  as  also 
are  the  (Jrass  verges  and  edgings  of  wallis,  and  the 
gravel  is  kept  smooth  and  free  of  weeds.    Bedding 
plants  are  now  at  the  height  of  perfection,  and  as 
we  trench   deeply  scarcely  any  watering   is  now 
needed,  the  roots  of  all  kinds  having  descended 
sufficiently  deep  as  to  be  out  of  harm's  way  from 
drought.     With  herbaceous  flowering  plants  it  is 
different ;    many  of   these  have  not   been  moved 
for  three  years;  consequently  the  ground  has  got 
so  full  of  roots  that  watering  has  become  a  neces- 
sity if  they  are   to  be  kept  in  good  flowering  con- 
dition, and  they  are  worthy  to  be  so,  the  Phloxes, 
Potentillas,  Sunflowers,  and  many  others  being  at 
the  present  in  extra  good  flower.  Funkias,  Spineas, 
Pyrethrums,    Delphiniums,    and   P;oonies   having 
done    flowering,    all    traces   of    flower-stems    and 
bad  leaves  have  been  cut  away,  and  by  way  of 
making   the    borders    still    more    gay,    we    have 
plunged    near    these    kinds   of    plants   flowering 
plants  in  pots,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
Campanula  pyramidalis.  Tea  Roses,  and  auratum 
I^ilics.     (General  work   has   been    the   keeping   of 
every  place   in   the  neatest  condition,  roads  and 
walks  in  this  respect  being  as  great  a  considera- 
tion as  are  flower  beds.     Put  in  cuttings  of  Pelar- 


goniums, Carnations,  Pinks,  and  Roses.  The 
runners  are  kept  pinched  oft'  Strawberry  plants  in 
])ots;  they  grow  so  fast,  that  this  work  needs  to  be 
done  twice  a  week,  and  the  plants  are  given  more 
space  as  growth  progresses.  Overcrowding  is  never 
permitted,  nor  the  plants  to  get  dry :  hence  it  is 
that  we  are  never  troubled  with  red  spider  or 
mildew,  or  ever  experience  the  least  difficulty  in 
getting  the  crowns  well  matured.  Other  indoor 
work  has  been  of  the  usual  routine  description — 
watering,  tying  Chrysanthemums,  potting  Primu- 
las, Cinerarias,  Bouvardias,  and  Gardenias. 

Hants. 


FKUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Vines. 
The  principal  crop  of  Muscats  intended  for  hang- 
ing until  Christmas  will  now  require  a  gradually 
increasing  supply  of  light  and  air,  with  sufficient 
fire  heat  at  night  to  prevent  the  temperature  from 
falling  much  below  70°.  Although  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  expose  the  tops  of  the  bunches  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun,  perfect  finish  cannot 
be  secured  where  it  is  entirely  shut  out :  judgment 
must  therefore  be  brought  to  bear,  not  only  in  the 
removal  of  laterals,  but  also  in  their  retention  and 
tying  in  where  spider  has  injured  the  main  foliage. 
The  fine  rains  we  have  recently  had  having  pene- 
trated the  external  borders,  co\-eriuE;  of  some  kind 
for  throwing  off  cold  autumn  storms  should  be  pro- 
\ised  for  use  when  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe.  Glass 
lights,  if  at  command,  answer  best,  as  they  do  not 
impede  the  passage  of  sun  heat  and  air.  Shut- 
ters or  sheets  of  corrugated  iron  stand  next,  or, 
lacking  these,  a  good  covering  of  fresh  stable 
litter ;  while  feeding  the  surface  roots  will  absorb 
a  great  deal  of  moisture,  to  be  given  ott'  to  the  at- 
mosphere when  the  weather  is  bright  and  fine. 
Well-drained  internal  borders,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  be  kept  regularly  supplied  with  tepid  water 
or  diluted  liquid  for  the  present,  and  well  mulched 
with  rather  dry  litter  or  Fern  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion, as  want  of  water  inside  is  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  shanking  and  the  rapid  spread 
of  spider.  The  roots  of  Lady  Downes,  Gros 
t^olmar,  and  other  bottling  varieties  will  require 
similar  jjrotection  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  but 
the  laterals  must  be  more  sjiaringly  shortened,  as 
black  Grapes  always  colour  and  keep  best  throuoh 
the  autumn  months  under  a  good  canopy  of  healthy 
foliage. 

Miilscason  hovscs  from  which  the  fruit  has  been 
cut,  unless  the  roots  are  to  be  disturbed,  from  this 
time  forward  may  be  divested  of  all  laterals,  pro- 
vided the  main  leaves  are  sound  and  capable  of 
feeding  the  buds.  Strong  canes  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  over-ripen  must  also  be  cleared  of 
laterals  from  the  base  upwards  to  the  bud  to 
which  it  is  intended  to  prune,  while  those  above 
it  may  be  allowed  more  liberty  until  the  foliage  is 
ripe.  If  spider  has  gained  possession,  the  hose, 
garden  engine,  or  syringe  applied  with  some  force 
on  fine  evenings  will  soon  dislodge  it,  and  the 
water  which  falls  upon  the  borders  will  keep  the 
roots  in  satisfactory  condition.  If  root-pruning 
in  these  or  early  houses  is  contemplated,  now  is 
the  time  to  set  about  putting  the  borders  in  order, 
but  instead  of  cutting  out  laterals  every  bit  of 
young  growth  must  be  allowed  full  play  until 
fresh  root  action  has  set  in.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  indiscreet  at  least  to  disturb  the  roots  of 
Vines  while  they  were  in  full  leaf,  but  now  the 
best  Grape  growers  commence  as  soon  as  the  last 
bunch  is  cut  from  the  Vines,  and,  aided  by 
warmth,  shade,  and  moisture,  get  them  thoroughly 
re-established  in  the  new  compost  before  they 
fall.  Assuming,  then,  that  all  laterals  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  and  the  roots  have  the  run  of 
external  and  internal  borders,  one  or  other  may 
now  be  taken  out  with  impunity,  not  unfrequently 
when  alternate  renovation  is  reduced  to  a  system, 
without  causing  the  Vines  to  flag.  Caution,  how- 
ever, in  these  matters  being  a  virtue,  I  would 
suggest  keeping  the  house  close,  moist,  and 
shaded  during  the  performance  of  the  work  and 
for  some  little  time  afterwards,  as  flagging;  means 
liss  of  vital  power.     Despatch  being   the  main 
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factor,  compost,  consisting  of  fresh  iibry  turf,  old 
lime  rubble,  and  crushed  bones,  should  be  pre- 
pared in  advance,  and  placed  conveniently  near 
for  wheeling  in  immediately  after  the  old  has 
been  disposed  of.  Some  prefer  old  turf,  but,  pro- 
vided it  is  dry  when  cut  and  free  from  wireworm, 
the  sooner  it  is  used  the  more  likely  will  it  be  to 
ferment,  no  small  matter  where  quick  root  action 
is  of  paramount  importance. 

/,//"(■('«./.— Having  worked  out  the  old  compost 
with  steel  forks  and  saved  every  particle  of  root 
and  tibre,  tie  them  up  in  bundles  and  sling  them 
out  of  harm's  way,  where  they  can  be  kept  moist 
and  shaded  ;  ascertain  that  the  drainage  is  satis- 
factory. Cover  this  with  large  thin  sods  of  turf, 
Orass-side  downwards,  and  form  the  foundation  of 
the  border  with  the  roughest  of  the  new  compost, 
make  it  quite  firm,  to  prevent  much  settling,  and 
see  that  it  is  well  rammed  and  dovetailed  into  the 
face  of  the  old  as  relaying  is  jjroceeded  with.  If 
the  space  originally  allotted  to  the  roots  is  too 
wide,  a  retaining  wall  of  turf  must  be  built  up 
from  the  drainage,  always  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  filling,  otherwise  the  compost  cannot  be  made 
firm  and  all  the  jioints  of  the  shortened  roots  will 
be  laid  with  a  downward  tendency.  The  width  of 
the  new  section  is  a  matter  which  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  house,  the  width  of  the 
undisturbed  border,  and  the  condition  of  the  roots 
under  treatment.  If  abundant  and  healthy  and  a 
check  is  all  that  is  needed,  the  new  border  may  be 
one-third  narrower  than  the  old  one ;  if  fibreless 
and  bad,  the  narrower  the  better,  as  a  moiety 
S  feet  to  li  feet  in  width  and  well  filled  with  fresh 
healthy  roots  is  always  preferable  to  large  masses 
of  soil  in  which  feeding,  exciting  with  warmth, 
and  protecting  are  more  difficult.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
question  if  a  superabundance  of  crude,  cold  com- 
post is  not  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  dis- 
appointment when  the  Grapes  are  passing  through 
ail  the  most  difficult  stages  of  their  culture.  When 
all  the  roots  have  been  re-laid,  a  moderate  supply 
of  warm  water  at  a  temperature  of  tlO"  while 
settling  the  soil  about  them  will  most  likely  aid 
fermentation,  especially  if  the  turf  is  dry  and  the 
herbage  has  not  perished.  The  final  covering  of 
compost  may  then  be  placed  over  them,  firmly 
beaten,  and  covered  up  with  fresh  stable  litter. 

Str.\wbereies, 
Unusually  late  this  season,  will  well  repay  a 
little  e.xtra  attention,  as  good  crops  of  forced  fruit 
entirely  depend  upon  plump  ripe  crowns  with  an 
abundance  of  healthy  roots  beneath  them.  In  my 
notes  some  lime  ago  I  suggested  a  run  upon 
small  pots,  as  they  fill  quickly,  and  it  is  of  no  use 
tryinc  to  ripen  the  crowns  until  the  roots  have 
taken  full  possession  of  the  compost.  To  promote 
this  growth  of  root  and  crown,  the  plants  should 
have  sufficient  room  to  favour  the  free  passage  of 
air  and  warmth  ;  the  stations  should  be  kept  moist, 
as  the  constant  exhalation  of  vapour  feeds  the 
foliage,  and  keeps  it  free  from  spider  and  mildew. 
Water  in  abundance  must,  of  course,  be  given  to 
the  roots,  not  slapdash  with  the  hose,  as  is  too 
often  the  practice,  but  carefully  with  the  water- 
ing-pot, without  wettingthe  foliage  in  hot  weather : 
each  plant  will  thus  receive  sutficient  for  its 
healthy  development,  and  stand  without  further 
attention  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  Plants 
in  all  stages,  after  they  are  well  established,  must 
be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  runners,  and  if  the 
surface  soil  is  occasionally  loosened  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  stick,  the  time  so  spent  will  be  a  decided 
advantage.  Stimulants  need  not  be  used  the  first 
season  unless  the  plants  are  decidedly  weak  and 
require  a  start,  but  a  mulch  of  old  Mushroom 
manure  will  be  of  service  to  the  earliest  potted 
plants  when  they  have  made  their  growth,  and 
the  pots,  being  small,  require  slight  protection 
in  hot,  dry  weather.  As  days  decrease  in  length 
and  nights  become  damp  and  cold,  the  general 
stock  of  plants  will  require  more  room  and 
frequent  turning  about  to  prevent  them  from 
rooting  through  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
elevate  them  on  dwarf  walls  or  plank  stages, 
where  they  can  remain  until  the  time  arrives  for 
storing. 


Slorinij  for  the  winter  is  a  matter  upon  which 
many  differ  ;  some  plunge  the  plants  in  cold  pits, 
some  stack  them  in  cones,  heads  outward. 
Others  prefer  plunging  them  out  in  the  open  air 
where  they  can  have  full  exposure  to  the  elements. 
Results  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the 
winter  ;  if  very  wet,  plants  intended  for  early 
forcing  or  for  fruiting  late  in  the  spring  can  be 
kept  most  under  control  in  cold  shallow  pits, 
from  which  the  lights  should  be  removed  on  fine 
days  and  well  tilted  when  heavy  rain  is  falling. 
For  general  forcing  they  do  quite  as  well  when 
plunged  in  the  open  air — indeed,  perhaps  better- 
as  the  Strawberry  is  perfectly  hardy  and  always 
fruits  best  after  exposure  to  the  elements  through 
a  severe  winter.  If  proof  of  this  assertion  is 
wanted  we  have  only  to  go  back  to  the  past 
winter,  one  of  the  longest  and  most  trying  on 
record.  Open-air  beds  lost  all  their  old  foliage, 
but  where  they  were  well  mulched  and  watered 
through  the  preceding  summer's  drought  they 
started  well  and  every  crown  threw  up  a  flower- 
scape.  Where  they  failed  the  surface  roots  had 
perished,  not  by  frost  and  snow,  but  through  lack 
of  moisture  wlien  completing  their  growth. 
Staking  does  not  find  general  favour.  If  the 
winter  is  wet  and  mild  the  plants  take  no  harm, 
as  the  constant  percolation  of  water  keeps  the 
balls  moist ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  keen  cutting 
winds  and  dry  frosts,  minus  .snow,  prevail,  the 
balls  shrink  from  the  sides  of  the  pots  and  the 
plants  become  use-less. 

C'rcfMEERS. 

If  not  already  disposed  of,  a  few  plants  for  fruit- 
ing up  to  Christmas  should  be  put  out  without 
delay.  A  small  compartment  or  pit  to  which  top 
and  bottom  heat  can  be  applied  when  the  days 
become  short  and  nights  cold  w-ill  suit  them  well, 
but  for  the  present  fermenting  material,  aided  by 
solar  heat,  will  be  found  quite  sufficient.  Although 
Cucumbers  revel  in  a  bottom-heat  of  SO'  they 
quickly  resent  dry  fire-heat,  become  infested  with 
spider,  and  fail  just  when  they  should  be  in  full 
bearing.  This  collapse,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
disheartening;  but  why  allow  it  to  occur  when 
primitive  measures  so  well  understood  by  the  old 
school  will  prevent  it?  Let  the  bottom-heat  pipes 
be  laid  in  cemented  gutters,  which  can  be  filled 
with  water  and  emptied  at  leisure;  cover  them 
with  rough  slabs  and  plant  out  on  elevated  hills 
or  ridges,  resting  on  a  good  layer  of  fermenting 
material  or  broken  brickbats.  Lacking  the  tanks, 
let  the  pipes  be  laid  in  broken  bricks,  rough  coke, 
or  clinkers,  but  on  no  account  omit  the  ferment- 
ing material,  as  root  moisture  forms  the  key-stone 
of  success.  Another  point  of  importance  is  thin 
planting.  Many  court  failure  by  crowding  their 
plants  too  much,  when  they  become  weak  and  re- 
quire pinching  before  they  are  strong  enough  to 
bear  fruit ;  whereas  leaders  being  allowed  to  travel 
to  the  top  of  the  trellis,  side  shoots  regulai'ly  tied 
out,  every  leaf  carefully  preserved  and  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  light,  a  robust  constitu- 
tion capable  of  withstanding  November  fogs  will 
be  formed  before  the  winter  months  set  in.  When 
free  varieties,  like  Telegraph  or  that  excellent  sort 
Ma-sters's  Prolific,  are  treated  in  this  way,  and 
4  feet  to  .">  feet  are  allowed  to  each  plant,  the 
base  laterals  generally  show  at  the  first  joint. 
If  these  first  fruits  are  wanted,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pinch  at  the  joint  beyond  and  follow 
up  this  mode  of  manipulation  so  long  as  the 
weather  favours  free  growth.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  crop  is  not  wanted,  the  first  shows  may 
be  removed  and  the  laterals  pinched  back  to  the 
joint  nearest  the  main  stem.  The  best  compost 
for  early  winter  plants  is  light,  turfy  loam,  the 
rougher  in  reason  the  better,  a  dash  of  soot  to 
stimulate  the  roots  and  check  worms,  and  a 
liberal  admixture  of  old  lime  rubble.  Manure 
mixed  with  a  compost  of  this  kind  is  objection- 
able, as  it  forces  a  growth  at  the  outset  which  the 
plants  cannot  sustain,  whilst  the  best  of  all 
stimulants,  warm  diluted  liquid  or  guano  water, 
can  be  given  when  they  require  assistance. 
Cleanliness  in  the  house  and  freedom  from  insects 
are  imperative ;  the  walls,  therefore,   should  be 


frequently  limewashed,  the  glass  washed,  and  the 
atmosphere  sweetened  by  the  introduction  of  thin 
sprinklings  of  fresh  virgin  loam.  Prevention 
being  better  than  cure,  good  culture  will  keep 
down  spider  without  the  aid  of  direct  syringing, 
and  an  occasional  puff  from  Bloxham's  handy  little 
fumigator  will  secure  immunity  from  aphides. 
Fruit  and  plant  growers  who  have  not  used  this 
blower  will  do  well  to  give  it  a  trial,  for  it  fills  up 
a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  ;  moreover,  it  is 
neat  and  cheap,  and  cannot  possibly  injure  the 
most  delicate  foliage. 

Cui-iimhi  i-.-i  from  rvttiniis. — Where  a  really  good 
strain  has  been  tested,  the  end  of  this  montli  is  a 
good  time  to  perpetuate  it  by  putting  in  cuttings. 
The  plants,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  should 
be  clean  and  healthy,  and  a  strong  bottom  heat  in 
a  close,  moist  pit  is  one  of  the  chief  essentials,  as 
the  cuttings  should  never  flag.  The  plan  I  adopt 
is  as  follows :  Having  secured  a  few  very  small 
clean  pots  and  beaten  the  fine  soil  out  of  a  sod  of 
light  fibry  loam,  the  pots  and  fibre  are  laid  where 
they  can  become  warm.  The  tips  with  one  or  two 
leaves  are  then  taken  oft"  the  plants  just  below 
a  joint,  but  the  base  leaf  is  not  removed;  they 
are  then  folded  in  a  piece  of  the  fibre,  care  being 
observed  that  they  are  not  bruised,  and  forced 
rather  tightly  into  the  pots.  A  little  dry  silver 
sand  sprinkled  over  the  surface  and  watered  in 
finishes  the  operation.  The  pots  are  then  plunged 
in  a  bottom  heat  of  8.")'  to  OO'',  covered  with  bell- 
glasses,  and  shaded  with  a  sheet  of  paper.  In 
eight  days  they  are  rooted,  when  a  little  air  is 
given  by  tilting  the  glasses ;  this  is  gradually  in- 
creased, and  eventually  the  glasses  are  removed 
altogether,  when  the  young  plants  are  potted  on 
and  treated  as  ordinary  seedlings.  This  mode  of 
propagating  Cucumbers  is  by  no  means  new,  as  I 
raised  all  my  stock  of  Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite,  a 
shy  seeder,  from  cuttings  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  Plants  so  raised  are  firmer  and  more  fibry 
than  seedlings ;  hence  their  value  for  winter  cul- 
ture, as  they  are  never  touched  by  canker. 
Plums  and  Chekries. 

All  portable  trees  from  which  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  will  now  do  best  in  the  open  air.  If 
potted  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago,  they  will  be 
making  new  roots,  which  must  not  be  checked  by 
sudden  exposure  to  the  drying  influence  of  the 
sun  or  want  of  water,  neither  must  they  be 
deluged,  as  the  second  extreme  is  perhaps  more 
injurious  than  the  first.  Therefore  in  order  to 
steer  clear  of  extremes  and  still  maintain  a  happy 
medium,  let  them  be  plunged  to  the  rims,  well 
watered  and  mulched  with  short  stable  manure. 
Syringe  well  on  fine  evenings  and  repeat  the 
watering  when  the  roots  actually  require  it. 
Permanent  trees  trained  on  trellises  may  also 
have  full  exposure  to  the  elements,  that  is,  if  the 
lights  can  be  taken  oft'  the  house,  otherwise  every 
door  and  ventilator  must  be  thrown  wide  open 
and  the  roots  heavily  mulched  to  reduce  the 
necessity  for  giving  much  water.  If  root-pruning 
or  top-dressing  is  still  in  arrear,  this  work  should 
be  completed  before  the  leaves  fall,  but  the  wood 
and  buds  being  ripe,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  lights  over  the  trees,  as  has  been  advised 
in  previous  papers.  Young  trees  generally  require 
a  check  ;  old  ones  need  stimulating.  The  first  can 
be  secured  by  careful  lifting  and  relaying  the 
roots  in  pure  loam  and  lime  rubble  ;  the  second  by 
the  removal  of  all  inert  soil  and  making  up  with 
compost  enriched  with  bone  dust  and  heavy 
mulching.  If  very  weak,  an  occasional  soaking 
through  the  autumn  months  with  generous  liquid 
will  help  the  buds  and  tell  favourably  when  they 
burst  into  flower.  W.  Colem-vn. 

Ea'itnor  Cattle,  Ltdlniry. 

Asparagus  plumosus  from  seed.  —  The 
plant  distributed  under  the  name  of  A.  plumosus 
nanus,  although  extremely  beautiful,  has  proved 
anything  but  dwarf  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  strong 
and  vigorous.  There  is,  however,  a  form  of  this 
plantinthegardensatHeatherset.Streatham,  which 
is  truly  dwarf.  It  was  obtained  from  home-grown 
seeds,  and  has  all  the  beautiful  plume-like  aspect 
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of  its  parent,  but  it  is  not  fcandent  in  habit, 
plants  of  it  four  antl  five  5'ears  old  not  being 
higher  than  2  feet.  This  form  would  appear  to  be  a 
valuable  acquisition. — W.  H.  G. 


NOTES  FROM  FRANCE. 
American  Grapes  r.  Phylloxera. — The  restora- 
tion of  vineyards  destroyed  by  the  Phylloxera  in 
the  wine-making  districts  of  France  by  means  of 
American  t!  rapes  has  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
and  although  opinions  are  much  divided  and  many 
good  growers  are  doubtful  as  to  the  permanent 
beneBt  of  the  work,  the  results  up  to  the  present 
are  of  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  nature  to  war- 
rant the  optimist  view  which  some  good  authori- 
ties hold  in  this  matter.  In  Herault  about  111,200 
acres  were  planted  in  1SS.3  with  American 
Vines,  principally  the  Riparia.  The  demand 
for  these  American  Grapes  is  yearly  increasing, 
and  as,  in  addition  to  their  Phylloxera-resisting 
properties,  the  French  growers  are  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  the  means  of  combatting  the  other 
enemies  of  the  Vine,  the  future  is  now  looked  for- 
ward to  with  hopefulness  by  them.  Only  time 
can  prove  whether  or  not  in  this  way  Phylloxera-in- 
fested vineyards  may  be  restored  to  their  normal 
fertility  ;  suffice  it  for  the  present  that  plenty  of 
good  wine  was  made  last  year  in  districts  which, 
through  the  attacks  of  the  most  formidable  foe 
that  the  V^ine  grower  has  ever  had  to  encounter, 
have  for  some  time  been,  so  far  as  Grape  culture 
is  concerned,  quite  barren.  In  the  environs  of 
MontpeHier  about  as  much  as  3,800,000  gallons  of 
wine  were  made  last  autumn,  and  a  writer  in  a 
French  gardening  paper  says  that  it  did  his  heart 
good  to  see  the  joy  with  which  the  small  growers 
there  exhibited  specimens  of  their  produce. 

New  race  of  hardy  Azaleas. — M.  Rosseel,  of 
Ghent,  has  had  the  happy  idea  of  crossing  Azalea 
mollis  with  some  of  the  best  hybrid  Rhododendrons, 
and,  judging  by  the  specimens  exhibited  by  him  at 
the  late  flower  show  at  that  town,  our  gardens  are 
likely  to  be  endowed  with  a  race  of  fine  flowering 
shrubs.  These  ne«-  hybrids  are  likely  to  prove  of 
great  decorative  value.  In  appearance  they  come 
nearer  to  the  Azalea  than  to  the  male  parents,  but 
the  leaves  are  stouter  and  the  wood  is  of  greater 
substance.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  medium 
sized  heads  and  open  well.  In  colour  they  are 
lilac  and  pale  rose.  It  is  said  that  they  force 
remarkably  well,  and  can  easily  be  brought  into 
bloom  in  January.  If  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect, they  will  be  in  great  demand  for  conserva- 
tory decoration  early  in  the  year.  The  fact  that 
they  are  mules,  all  efforts  at  seeding  them  up  to 
the  present  having  been  fruitless  is  good  proof  of 
their  hybrid  origin.  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
some  of  the  plants  raised  in  this  way  may  prove 
fertile.  These  new  hybrids  remind  me  of  a  race 
of  Rhododendrons  said  to  be  of  hybrid  origin 
with  which  I  was  acquainted  some  twenty  years 
ago.  They  were  tall  of  growth,  with  long  lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  the  flowers  exhibited  tints  such  as 
are  not  to  be  found  among  hardy  hybrid  Rhodo- 
dendrons. Cream  colour,  rich  orange,  golden  yel- 
low (one  kind  I  remember  was  called  aureum) 
were  the  prevailing  hues;  but  there  were  some 
bronzy  yellow  flowers  of  great  beauty,  and  quite 
distinct  in  colour  from  anything  I  know.  These 
were  raised  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  a  florist,  I  believe, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  hybrids  between  the  hardy  Azalea 
and  the  Rhododendron.  The  stock  came  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Son,  of  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  propa- 
gate them,  as  they  were  not  sufficiently  hardy 
for  the  open  air.  Although  they  flowered  freely 
I  never  knew  them  to  bear  seeds.  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  any  of  them  are  still  in  culti- 
vation ;  they  would  be  well  worth  looking  up, 
their  distinctness  and  great  beauty  rendering 
them  so  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  large  con- 
servatories. 

A  giant  Oak.— The  trunk  of  an  Oak  is  now- 
lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  near  the  Pont  de 
la  Concorde  at  Paris  which  has  a  curious  history. 
So  long  ago  as  IS74,  at  a  time  when  prolonged 
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drought  had  reduced  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  to 
an  unusually  low  level,  a  boatman  perceived  near 
the  village  of  Tenne,  in  the  district  of  La  Balme, 
the  branch  of  a  tree  projecting  from  the  surface  of 
the  river.  Struck  by  its  unusual  proportions,  he 
made  an  examination,  which  caused  him  to  form 
the  conclusion  tliat  a  tree  of  giant  size  must  be 
embedded  in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  He  made 
known  the  result  of  his  observations,  but  the 
Rhone  rose  again  to  its  former  level,  and  it 
was  not  until  eleven  years  had  passed,  and 
that  unusual  drought  again  caused  the  waters 
to  sink,  that  the  matter  could  be  seen  to  by 
competent  authorities.  No  time  was  lost,  but 
it  took  five  months'  unremitting  labour  to  free 
the  trunk  from  some  40  feet  of  sand  and  gi-avel 
which  formed  the  accumulation  of  ages.  It  was 
eventually  raised  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
a  boat  being  built  for  the  express  purpose  of 
transporting  it  was  brought  to  where  it  now  lies. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  tree  is  the 
length  and  symmetry  of  the  trunk,  which 
measures  about  100  feet,  and  of  which  the  cir- 
cumference is  but  little  less  at  the  topmost  portion 
than  near  the  base.  At  the  junction  of  the  roots 
with  the  soil  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  is 
about  S.T  feet.  In  girth  this  Oak  is,  I  believe, 
exceeded  by  some  existing  trees,  but  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  one 
having  a  trunk  so  long  and  of  such  uniform  regu- 
larity. How  long  this  remarkable  Oak  laid  in  the 
bed  of  the  Rhone  can  only  be  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, but  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  its 
growth  was  matle  at  a  period  when  the  climatal 
conditions  of  that  region  diftered  from  those  that 
prevail  there  at  the  present  time.  It  is  probable 
that  we  shall  one  day  see  this  remnant  of  a  remote 
past  in  this  country,  as  it  is  about  to  make  a  tour 
of  Europe  in  the  boat  used  for  its  transport,  and 
which  is  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  its  free 
passage  through  all  navigable  waters. 

Ciiu'dRY.  — Much  greater  attention  is  paid  to  this 
salad  in  France  than  w  ith  us,  large  quantities  of  it 
being  brought  into  the  I'aris  markets  through  the 
winter  and  spring.  In  spring  it  is  sown  on  gentle 
hotbeds,  the  young  growths  being  cut  much  as  we 
do  Mustard  and  Cress,  and  through  the  winter  the 
blanched  shoots,  commonly  known  as  Barbe  de 
Capucin,  are  largely  consumed.  Chicory  is  cre- 
dited with  many  good  qualities  in  France,  and  is 
universally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  blood- 
purifiers  known.  We  in  England  prefer  the  milder 
flavour  of  Endive,  which  has  also  a  more  enticing 
appearance,  but  those  who  care  much  for  ealads 
should  certainly  include  Chicory  in  their  list  of 
ingredients.  It  imparts  a  piquancy  which  no 
other  salad  is  able  to  do.  Chicory  likes  warmth 
when  making  its  growth  in  summer,  and  should 
therefore  be  planted  or  sown  in  a  sunny  position. 
The  better  the  roots  are  matured  the  more 
freely  will  they  start  into  growth  when  placed 
in  warmth.  A  good  plan  is  to  lift  the  roots  in 
November  and  lay  them  in  by  the  heels  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  got  at  when  needed.  The 
seed  should  not  be  sown  in  warm  localities  at 
least  before  May.  as  if  sown  early  it  is  apt  to  run 
to  seed,  in  which  case  the  roots  have  no  substance. 

Spir.^a  .iai'Onica  fol.  purpueeis. — This  is  a 
dark-leaved  variety  of  S.  japonica,  which  originated 
as  a  chance  seedling  in  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs. 
Transon,  at  Orleans.  The  foliage,  when  growing 
in  the  open  or  in  a  cool  house,  is  of  a  purple  hue, 
but  this,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  changes  to  a 
bronzy  tint,  which  harmonises  beautifully  «-ith 
the  snowy  white  of  the  flowers.  As  this  variety 
has  come  from  seed,  there  is  every  prospect  of  its 
remaining  true  to  character. 

Genista  Andreana. — This  name  has  been  given 
by  M.  Carriere  to  a  variety  of  the  common  Broom 
which  was  discovered  growing  amongst  the  type 
in  Normandy.  It  is,  of  course,  but  a  seminal 
variation  of  Genista  tinctoiia,  but  is  quite  as 
distinct  and  far  more  beautiful  than  some  of  the 
family  which  nink  as  distinct  species.  Instead  of 
theflowersbeing  uniformly  yellow,  the wingsare rich 
velvety  crimson,  marked  with  gold  at  the  edges 
and    base.     This   forms   a   charming   contrast    of 


colour,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  plant  is 
highly  pleasing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  Broom 
will  become  a  favourite.  J.  C.  B. 
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The  proposal  to  establish  gardens  in  connection 
with  elementary  schools  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing lads  in  the  art  of  gardening  is  not  a  new  one, 
and  has  often  been  discussed.  Theoretically,  the 
proposal  is  admirable,  but  practically,  most  diffi- 
cult to  realise.  Beyond  needlework  and  cookery 
for  girls,  both  of  which  constitute  purely  technical, 
though  domestic,  subjects,  the  educational  code 
takes  little  note  of  anything  else,  except  what 
may  be  termed  literary  subjects,  the  object  being 
as  far  as  possible  to  afford  children  whilst  young 
opportunities  to  acquire  knowledge  which  can 
hardly  be  obtained  later  in  life.  Learning  to 
read,  write,  calculate,  and  similar  work  of  hand 
and  brain  combined  is  not  difficult  to  acquire 
whilst  the  mind  is  untrammelled  by  other  con- 
siderations. Of  course  it  may  be  pleaded  that 
one  object  in  providing  instruction  in  practical 
gardening  is  to  afford  some  relief  to  the  mental 
labour  involved  in  elementary  learning.  Girls 
get  needlework  and  cookery,  although  the  latter 
in  a  too  limited  degree.  Boys  have  the  variations 
of  drawing  and  music.  These  diverse  elements  in 
both  boys'  and  girls'  ordinary  school  curricula  are 
ordinarily  available,  because  capable  of  being 
utilised  at  no  great  cost  and  wilhin  ordinary 
buildings.  Gardening,  on  the  other  hand,  needs 
something  more  than  teachers;  it  needs  land,  and 
land  is  both  costly  and  ditficult  to  obtain.  In 
towns,  for  instance,  the  price  is  practically  pro- 
hibitory. It  is,  indeed,  difficult  enough  to  secure 
a  limited  area  for  playgrounds,  which  are  abso- 
lutely indi.spensable.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
land  is  abundant  enough  in  the  country,  and  few 
rural  schools  need  be  without  a  garden  for  boys. 
That  is  true,  and  if  our  elementary  schools 
were  universally  the  property  of  the  nation, 
and  absolutely  controlled  by  the  Education 
Department,  much  might  be  done  which  is  now,  in 
the  chaotic  condition  of  school  ownership,  impos- 
sible. School  Boards  are  so  afraid  of  incurring 
expenses,  that  they  dare  not  go  outside  the  present 
requirements  of  the  educational  code,  even  if 
willing.  A'oluntary  managers  of  schools  are,  as  a 
rule,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  keeping 
down  cost  to  the  lowest  point,  that  the  detested 
School  Board  may  be  kept  at  bay.  Thus  it 
happens  that  on  every  hand  circumstances  pre- 
vent our  having  gardens  in  connection  with 
schools.  If  we  teach  school  children  gardening, 
we  shall,  assuming  that  the  prime  ditficulty  of 
obtaining  land  has  been  surmounted,  have  to 
instruct  their  teachers  in  the  art  first,  and  our 
training  colleges  have  neither  provision  nor  adapt- 
ability for  such  work.  Still  further,  if  gardening 
is  taught,  so  also  must  be  elementary  agriculture, 
and  in  localities  where  other  vocations  largely 
prevail,  those,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  taught 
also.  Therefore  we  cannot  move  in  the  direction 
suggested  without  proceeding  further,  ani  esta- 
blishing a  system  of  technical  schools  in  which 
children  can  be  instructed  in  trades  of  all  kinds 
after  their  years  of  elementary  school  probation 
are  over.  AVe  have  already  in  our  midst  such 
schools,  but,  so  far,  these  are  not  available  for 
children  belonging  to  the  better  class  of  our  poor. 
Industrial  schools  and  large  district  pauper 
schools  give  trade  training  largely,  the  former,  of 
course,  specially  so.  Thus  at  the  Middlesex 
industrial  schools,  where  some  800  boys  are  always 
under  control,  some  are  trained  to  be  agricul- 
turists, a  good  knowledge  of  gardening  being 
included  ;  others  are  taught  painting,  carpenter- 
ing, smith's-work,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring.  If 
we  could  give  all  our  elementary  .schoolboys  after 
they  had  passed  the  sixth  standard  in  the  normal 
school  a  further  term  of  tliree  years  in  some  train- 
ing school,  the  opportunity  would  then  ofl'er,  with 
the  aid  of  practical  gardeners  and  ample  land  at 
their  disposal,  to  turn  out  youths  who  ^\ould  be 
well  grounded  in  elementary  gardening;  and  even 
though  their  after  lives  might  turn  in  other  direc- 
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tions,  their  early  knowledge  of  garden  work  thus 
obtained  would  prove  serviceable  to  them.  In  the 
course  of  some  twenty  years  hence  we  may, 
pjrhap?,  face  this  question  in  a  practical  way. 

A.  D. 


get ;  still,  the  Wedding-Hnwer  may  not  really  rerjuire 
all  this  light  to  make  it  fl.iwer.  Whit  does  it  want 
that  we  fail  to  give  it  here ': — B. 


GEXTIANA  VERNA. 

vernal   Gentian   represented   by  the 


Kitchen  Garden. 


CUCUMBERS  TO  FRUIT  IN  FEBRUARY. 
CtrcujiBERS    at    Christmas    are    now  no   more  a 


Tiis  littl 

annexed    entrraving,    and    which    is    found    so  ,^     ,,        ,„     ,  ,       ■      •     o     ..      u       ,    ^  ,-. 

plentifuUv  on   the  Pyrenees,  is  also  a  native  of   ""^'^i^y  '^''"  Blackberries  in  September,  but  Cu 
V,  ■.   •        "ri    •     f        I   ■      X'     .1  t  V     1    u-         cumbers  for  use  with  salmon  in  February,  about 

Britain.  It  is  found  in  ^orth-west  Yorkshire,  ^^j^,^  ^  correspondent  desires  information,  test 
in  upper  leesdale  and  also  m  several  localities  t^e  most  experienced  growers  skill,  as  the  plants 
m  Ireland  ;  indeed  it  is  Irom  the  latter  sources  have  to  be  gromi  up  to  the  fruiting  stage  under 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  plants  grown  m  the  most  trying  climatic  conditions.  The  prin- 
gardens  is  derived.  It  is  gathered  and  fre-  |  cipal  factors  in  successful  winter  culture  are  snug, 
quently  sold  for  a  penny  a  clump.  Notwith-  '  compact  span  or  lean-to  pits,  well  sheltered  from 
standing  i'.s  cheapness,  however,  it  is  not  so  the  north  and  east,  light,  airy,  ethciently  supplied 
frequently  met  with  in  our  gardens  as  it  should    «'ith   pipes  for  giving  top  and  bottom  heat,  and 


fully  exposed  to  the  south.  Dry  fire-heat  bein? 
one  of  the  rocks  on  which  many  come  to  grief,  the 
most  perfect  pits  are  those  to  which  underground 
moisture  can  be  supplied  at  pleasure,  either 
through  cemented  tanks  filled  with  water,  or  from 
fermenting  material  placed  over  the  hot-water 
pipes.  Tanks,  however,  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  I  have  none,  and  yet  I  am  never  without 
a  good  supply  of  winter  fruit  through  the  first  and 
most  trying  quarter  of  the  year.  As  your  corre- 
spondent does  not  say  what  convenience  he  has,  I 


be,  especially  in  the  fouth.     Indeed,  when  under 

cultivation,  it  not  unf'requently  happens  that  in 

a   few   year.«,  three   or   four  at  the  most,  not  a 

vestige  of  it  is  to  be  seen.     This  is  not  only  so  in 

the  case  of  (1.  verna,  but  also  in  that  of  other.-s, 

such  as  G.  brachyphylla,  bavarica,  and  alpina. 

The  heat  experienced  during  summer,  and  the 

absence  of  a  cool  bottom  for  the  roots  may  in  a 

great  measure  be  the  cause  of  failure,  but  some- 
thing also  depends  on  growers  not  taking  the 

trouble  to  raise  their  stock  from  seed. 

Many  instances  we  have  seen  of  seed 

shed  by  the  parent  plants  growing  and 

forming  tufts  on  mossy  limestone  long 

after  the   old   plants    were   dead.     As 

a  last  resource,  where  failure  has  been 

frequent,  a  bed  should  be  tried   well 

filled   with   large  jiieces   of   limestone 

and  siil  well  mixed  with  old  lime  rub- 
bish, the  whole  kept  thoroughly  watered 

until  the  plants  have  had  a  fair  start. 

This  treatment  also  applies  to  G.  acaulis, 

alpina,  and  brachyphylla.     The  latter 

is  nothing  more  than  a  small  foim  of 

G.  verna.     G.  bavarica  we  succeed  well 

with   in   a   bog   in   gritty    peaty  soil, 

although  it  flowers  very  poorly.     After 

planting    any    of    the    Gentians    just 

named,  they  should  be  disturbed  as  little 

as  possible.     If  increase  is  wanted  it  can 

be  effected  by  means  of  stolons,  which 

often  run  a  good  distance  from  the  old 

tufts.      (1.  verna  flowers  in   May  and 

June,   and    its  glorious  blue   blossoms 

well  repay  the  grower  for   any  extra 

trouble  bestowed  on  its  cultivation.  Gentiana  verna. 

K. 

will  assume  that  he  is  satisfied  with  his  structure 
and  describe  as  briefly  as  possible  my  own  de- 
tailed management. 

Sowing  the  seeds.  —  Continuous  growth 
throughout  the  winter  being  imperative,  the  seeds 
should  not  be  sown  too  early,  and  yet  the  plants 

cnrections.     Many  li.ave  tried,  and  perhaps  a  few  are    should   be   forward   enough  for  putting  out  and 

e\-un  yet  trying,  to  induce  it  to  flower,  but,  so  far,  no    becoming     thoroughly    established     before     bad 

i.ne   in    Europe  has   yet  succeeded.     We   began   to    weather  sets  in.     If  at  hand,   a  one-light  frame, 

suspect  that  there  was  some  condition  peculiar   to    resting   on   a  slight  hotbed  made   of  fermenting 

Lord  Howe's  Island  and  essenti.il  to  the  lloneriDg  of    materials,  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  nursery, 

this  Ins,  till  we  learned  that  in  the  H.akgala  expuri-    as  the  young  plants  can  be  kept  close  to  the  glass 

ineDtal  gardens  in  Ceylon  plants  of  it  had  been  raised    where  they  will  remain  stout,  and  stocky,  and  free 

and  flowered  in  about  a  year  from  seeds  produced    from  insects  until  the  fruiting  house  is   ready  for 

from  Australia.     This  is  what  Mr.  Xock  says  of  the    them.     The  proper  time  to  put  in  the  seeds  is  the 

Hakgala  plants  :   "Plant-.d  round  a  pond  are  several    first  week  in  September,  either  in  small  pots  tilled 

interesting  plants,  amoog  them  being  the  Wedding-    with   light,   rich  soil,  artd   plunged  to  half  their 


The  Wedding-flower.— This  is  what  is  known 
botaniciUy  as  Iris  or  Mora?a  Robinsoniana,  the  giant 
Iris  of  Lord  Howe's  Island,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
appointing garden  plants  ever  introduced  into  English 


plu 
depth  in  a  bottom  heat  of  SO',  or  on  small  squares 
of  turf  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  In 
either  case  they  must  be  transferred  to  4-inch 
pots  as  soon  as  the  first  rough  leaf  is  formed  and 
kept  close  to  the  glass,  where  they  can  be  slightly 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  Let  the  balls  be 
quite  moist  at  the  time  of  shifting,  and  water 
...        ,     ,  .  ,  -  ...  sparingly  for  a  day  or  two,  but  keep  the  sides  of 

plula  crimta,  of  which  several  fine  specimens  m.ay  be  the  frame  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  well  syringed, 
.seen  at  Kew.  In  Ceylon,  however  high  up,  the  sun-  and  take  oft"  the  chink  of  air  in  time  for  the  frame 
light  must  be  much  more  intense  than  anything  we    to    run    up    to    a    temperature    of    90°.      When 


flower,  a  gigantic  Iris.  One  flower-spike  contains 
from  120  to  200  blooms,  which  come  out  a  few  at  a 
time,  but  only  last  twenty-four  hours;  (he  plant  is 
itt  flower  for  several  moutbs."  Hsikgala  is  at  a  high 
elevation  in  Ceylon,  the  teaiper.ature  being  perhaps 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Italy.  Many  interesting 
plants  are  growing  there,  amongst  them  being  the 
splendid  Tree  Fern  found  only  in  Ceylon,  viz.,  Also- 


thoroughly  rooted,  give  more  air  and  less  shade, 
place  a  stick  to  each  plant,  and  raise  the  frame  if 
more  head  room  is  requiretl.  If  by  this  time  the 
house  is  not  ready  for  planting,  a  second  shift  into 
8-inch  pots  will  be  necessary,  but  this,  if  possible, 
should  be  avoided,  as  frequent  potting  checks  the 
plants,  and,  independently  of  loss  of  time,  they  do 
not  always  escape  with  perfect  foliage.  The  loss 
of  a  leaf  or  two  to  some  may  appear  a  very  small 
matter,  and  so  it  is  in  the  spring,  but  plants 
intended  for  winter  work  should  retain  every  leaf, 
as  injury  to  one  near  the  base  is  not  unfrequently 
the  stepping-stone  to  canker. 

The  FRi-iTiNG  HorsE  OR  PIT. — Having  tho- 
roughly cleansed  and  lime-washed  the  walls, 
washed  and  repaired  the  glass,  the  next  thing  to 
be  decided  upon  is  the  mode  of  culture.  Some 
grow  their  plants  in  large  pots,  others  plant  them 
out  on  hills  or  ridges.  I  grow  them  in  both  ways, 
and  find  each  system  has  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. Of  the  two,  planting  out,  unless  he 
is  a  good  plantsman,  may  be  the  safest  and  most 
simple  mode  for  a  new  beginner.  Assuming,  then, 
that  the  bottom  heat  pipes  will  maintain  a  tem- 
perature of  H0°  and  that  tanks  have  not  been  con- 
structed, some  means  must  be  provised  for  keeping 
their  roots  away  from  their  parching  influence. 
The  simplest  and  cheapest  way  is  embedding  them 
in  clean  broken  brickbats,  coke,  or  other  materials 
which  will  absorb  and  give  off  moisture.  With 
these,  broken  rather  fine  at  the  top,  the 
pipes  should  be  just  covered,  and  full 
neat  turned  on  for  some  days  before  the 
pit  is  planted.  Another  plan  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  hot-air  chamber  by  cover- 
ing, without  touching  the  pipes,  with 
Oak  slabs,  slate  flags,  or  rough  timber 
capable  of  carrying  the  compost.  The 
covering  complete,  good  fermenting 
material,  not  less  than  14  inches  in 
depth,  must  be  placed  evenly  over  it, 
and  on  the  top  of  this  thin  sods,  (Jrass 
side  downwards,  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  entering  the  decaying  manure. 
The  cones,  or  a  longitudinal  ridge  of 
compost  rising  18  inches,  will  then  com- 
plete the  preparations  for  planting. 

Compost. — If  light,  rich,  fibry  turf, 
free  from  wireworm,  can  be  obtained 
from  an  old  sheep  pasture,  the  addition 
of  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  old  lime  rubble 
and  a  dash  of  soot  will  form  a  sustaining 
staple  which  will  not  readily  become 
sour  or  adhesive.  The  turf,  chopped  or 
broken  with  the  hand,  must  be  used  in 
a  rough  state,  and  placed  rather  firmly 
in  position  to  get  thoroughly  warmed 
through  before  the  plants  are  turned  out. 
If  heavier  soil  is  used,  then  the  addition 
of  a  little  rough  peat,  burnt  earth,  thefine  sifted  out, 
and  charcoal  may  be  added  with  advantage,  the  free 
passage  of  water  being  an  important  matter.  The 
cones  or  ridges,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  should 
not  be  made  too  near  the  top-heat  pipes,  as  strong 
fire  heat  affects  the  foliage  and  fosters  spider; 
neither  should  they  be  made  wide  at  the  base,  as 
the  plants  always  grow  best  when  the  roots  reach 
the  sides.  If  the  stems  cannot  be  kept  well  away 
from  the  pipes  thin  boards  placed  in  front  of  them 
will  throw  oft'  the  dry  heat  and  pre\"ent  the 
generation  of  steam  when  syringing  follows  sharp 
firing.  I  have  not  mentioned  manure,  as  I  neither 
use  nor  approve  of  it ;  better  enrich  poor  soils 
with  bone-dust,  and  feed  with  liquid  when  the 
plants  are  in  bearing.  Lacking  bone-dust,  a  little 
very  old  cow  manure  rubbed  through  a  sieve  and 
mixed  with  a  few  handfuls  of  soot  is  the  best 
substitute,  but  I  do  not  press  its  use,  as  worms 
will  follow  animal  manures. 

PL.i-NTiNr;. — The  distance  which  Cucumbers 
should  be  planted  from  each  other  requires  careful 
consideration,  for  many  fail  through  placing  the 
plants  too  close  to  each  other.  If  a  single  plant 
were  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  pit  and  trained  on 
the  extension  principle,  the  inexperienced  might 
succeed,  where  under  crowding  he  would  fail.  No 
one,  however,  thinks  of  trusting  to  a  single  plant; 
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the  depth  of  trellis,  therefore,  must  be  taken  into 
account.  It  less  than  0  feet  I  would  place  the 
plants  that  distance  apart ;  if  9  feet,  then  they 
might  be  4  feet  from  each  other.  Closer  they 
should  not  be,  as  they  would  soon  interlace  and 
require  thinning,  when  cutting  back  would  be 
disastrous.  Having  well  watered  the  plants  and 
placed  a  stout,  neat  stick  in  each  station,  with  its 
point  resting  on  the  flooring  of  the  chamber  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  sinking  and  strangling 
the  shoots  when  they  reach  and  are  tied  to  the 
trellis,  which,  by  the  way,  should  be  16  inches 
from  the  glass,  turn  out  the  plants,  slightly  loosen 
the  balls  to  set  the  coiling  roots  at  liberty,  and 
pack  firmly  with  warm  compost.  Syringe  the 
walls,  floors,  and  dew  the  foliage,  but  defer  water- 
ing for  twenty-four  hours;  also  avoid  shading, 
unless  the  plants  show  signs  of  suffering.  But 
little,  if  any,  top  ventilation  will  be  necessary, 
as  Cucumbers  revel  in  an  air  temperature  of  ',!()", 
but  the  front  lights  may  have  a  chink  on  hot  days, 
or,  better  still,  brick  ventilators  on  a  level  with 
the  pipes  may  be  kept  constantly  open.  If  pot 
culture  is  decided  upon,  the  pots,  IG  inches  in 
diameter,  must  be  clean,  well  crocked,  and  placed 
on  solid  pedestals  or  inverted  pots  to  favour  the 
renovation  of  the  fermenting  material  witliout 
disturbing  them,  as  strangling  is  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  collapse  and  canker. 

Teainin'c.  —Tie  each  plant  loosely  to  its  stick, 
pinch  every  side  shoot  at  the  first  leaf  until  they 
reach  the  trellis,  train  the  leaders  upwards,  and 
defer  stopping  until  they  reach  the  top  of  the 
house.  Tie  out  the  side  laterals  horizontally,  be- 
ginning at  the  lowest  wire,  and  pinch  them  also 
at  the  lirst  joint  unless  fruit  is  wanted,  when  in 
every  case  they  must  be  pinched  at  the  next  be- 
yond the  ".show."  It  is,  however,  better  to  divest 
them  of  all  male  and  female  flowers  until  Decem- 
ber and  then  allow  a  few  fruits  to  set  and  swell. 
Cutting,  always  in  a  young  state,  will  then  com- 
mence about  Christmas,  when  the  plants  being 
thoroughly  established,  they  will  keep  on  bearing 
throughout  the  season. 

General  treatment. — Syringe  the  house  twice  a 
day,  but  avoid  wetting  the  foliage  in  winter,  at  least 
if  it  can  be  kept  free  from  spider,  and  fumigate  on 
the  appearance  of  the  first  green  fly.  Let  the  tem- 
perature range  from  (is"  at  night  to  SO"  by  day 
through  October,  from  IKi'  to  7S'  afterwards,  but 
always  run  up  to  the  maximum  under  gleams  of 
sunshine.  If  the  pit  is,  or  can  be,  fitted  with 
blinds,  economise  fire  heat  and  keej)  in  moisture 
by  running  them  down  at  night  and  during  snow- 
s'orms,  as  rapid  radiation  and  sudden  lowering  of 
fie  temperature  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  mildew  and  loss  of  the  old  foliage.  As  the  days 
decrease  in  length  and  growth  becomes  languid, 
pinching  for  a  time  must  be  suspended,  the  house, 
including  the  glass,  kept  scrupulously  clean  and 
free  from  all  decaying  matter,  and  tlie  atmosphere 
sweet  by  light  surfacings  with  pure  loam  and  char- 
coal. 

Top-DiiEssiN(i. — While  keeping  the  plants  in 
good  growth,  grossness  at  the  outset  must  be 
avoided,  as  immense  leaves  formed  during  early 
autumn  not  unfrequently  perish  when  overtaken 
by  winter.  The  compost  I  have  named  will  not 
force  this  undesirable  growth,  neither  will  it  sus- 
tain them  when  they  commence  bearing.  Steps, 
therefore,  must  be  taken  for  keeping  them  regu- 
larly supplied  with  root  food  as  often  as  the 
s  irface  roots  protrude,  little  and  often.  That 
recommended  for  forming  the  hills,  with  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  bone  dust,  the  best  and  safest 
stimulant,  thoroughly  incorporated  will  answer 
well  through  the  winter.  A  good  supply  pre- 
pared early  in  the  autumn  and  placed  in  a  dry 
s'led  where  it  can  be  covered  with  fresh  stable 
litter  will  not  only  last  a  long  time,  it  will 
also  be  improved  by  keeping,  as  the  ammonia  from 
the  litter  and  the  slowly  decaying  bones  will  pene- 
trate the  lumps  of  loam  and  ofd  lime  rubble.  A 
little  of  this  after  being  properly  warmed  should 
be  packed  firmly  all  over  the  hills  as  often  as  the 
white  hungry  roots  creep  through  the  last  dress- 
ing; but,  much  as  the  Cucumber  enjoys  earthing 


up  the  stem  in  summer,  its  application  should  be 
performed  with  caution  during  winter. 

WATEUiN(i. — Succes.sful  culture  cannot  long  be 
carried  on  where  watering  is  neglected  or  imper- 
fectly performed.  Planted  as  it  were  on  a  sus- 
pended cradle,  with  hot-water  pipes  beneath, 
not  only  have  the  requirements  of  the  plants  to  be 
supplied,  but  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep 
every  part  of  the  bed  in  a  growing  state  and  the 
hot  ail  chamber  charged  with  vapour  must  be 
given  from  time  to  time,  otherwise  they  will  soon 
get  wrong  past  recovery.  Watering,  then,  must 
not  only  be  frequent,  but  cojMous,  as  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  roots  becoming  too  wet,  whilst 
dribblets  deceive  the  eye  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  attacks  of  spider  and  mildew.  Soft  water, 
pure  and  simple,  at  the  air  temperature  should  be 
given  once  or  twice  a  week  until  the  plants  come 
into  bearing,  when  clear  diluted  liquid,  soot  water, 
and  occasionally  a  dash  of  guano  must  be  regu- 
larly supplied.  W.  CoLEMAx. 

EaMiioy  C'aslle,  Ledbury. 

Hackwood  Park  Tomato.— I  have  sent  you 
a  sample  of  this  Tomato  grown  in  a  small  span- 
roofed  house  on  poles  jilaced  in  the  centre  of  the 
bed.  This  being  my  first  trial  with  this  sort, 
may  I  ask  you  if  Tomatoes  are  usually  grown  to 
the  size  of  the  largest  one  herewith  sent  ? — 
M.  C.  WiNDOM,  Tlie  Lodije,  TeildiiKjIon. 

*,.*  Splendid  in  colour  and  beautifully  grown, 
but  the  kind  is  not  a  pretty  one,  the  largest 
fruits  being,  like  New  Zealand,  at  present  in  a 
state  of  eruption.  The  very  largest  is  doubled 
and  folded  back  on  itself,  and  all  round  its  vast 
waist  there  are  a  series  of  small  brown  craters — 
the  dried  results  of  its  efforts  to  grow  far  bigger 
than  ever  Nature  meant  a  Tomato  to  do.  It 
measures  l."i  inches  in  circumference;  only  the 
smallest  fruits  are  free  from  these  ugly  imperfec- 
tions. We  regret  much  that  peopfe  raise  such 
varieties  and  call  them  "improvements."  The 
worship  of  size  and  monstrosities  is  carried  to 
an  excess  in  our  gardens,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
trolled. In  the  case  of  the  Tomato,  excellent  in 
its  ordinary  forms,  gross  imperfections  are  paraded 
as  "  valuable  novelties,"  to  say  little  of  the  eating 
qualities,  but  coarse  fruits  of  Tomatoes  have 
useless  cores  and  other  parts  to  cut  away,  and  are  as 
bad  for  the  cook  as  they  are  in  appearance. — Ed. 

Potato  disease. — The  atmo.spheric  conditinn.s 
which  have  during  the  last  ten  days  or  more  prevailed 
here  in  Surrey  appear  to  have  liad  vtry  disastrous 
effects  on  the  Potato  crop.  Breadths  of  Potatoes 
which  a  week  ago  looked  remarkably  healthy  and 
vigorous  unmistakably  shviw  the  dire  effects  of  the 
fungus.  The  early  crops  are  of  course  out  of  danger, 
the  drought  having  had  the  effect  of  ripening  them 
off  somewhat  prematurely,  but  the  yield  of  sound 
tubers  in  the  case  r>f  late  varieties  will  be  much 
uniler  the  average.  A  proof  of  the  \irulence  with 
«hich  the  Perono.-pora  has  attacked  the  haulm  is 
afforded  by  the  condition  of  the  Magnum  Bonum, 
which  here  for  the  fir.-t  time  is  now  affected,  and  to 
all  appearance  as  badly  as  other  kinds.  In  this 
Potato  we  have  hitherto  considered  that  we  possessed 
the  means  of  warding  off  a  Potato  famine,  but  if  that 
fails  us  we  shall  be  as  badly  off  as  we  were  a  few 
years  ago.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  was  told  that  it  got 
black-hearted  in  many  soils ;  but  up  to  the  present  it 
has  been  excellent  in  quality  on  our  light  loam.  As 
the  White  Elephant  is  coming  so  much  into  favour, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  note  its  behaviour  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Magnum  Bonum.  It  i-i  evi- 
dent that  this  latter  is  no  longer  disease-proof,  and  we 
need  another  to  take  its  place. — J.  C.  B. 

SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 

Prolific  Potato.— I  jjlanted  1  lb.  of  Queen  ot  Potatoes 
on  Maj'  10,  and  to  my  9Uri)rise  when  I  dug  them  on  August  1 1 
the  produce  was  02  lbs.  ;  they  were  all  sound  and  good  and 
nearly  all  large  in  size, -J.  W.  Mills,  Miatii-nc. 

Pieklingr  Cucumbers  (.(mi((i«/).— Make  choiec  of 
those  whiih  are  small  and  n...t  too  old,  put  them  in  jats  and 
pour  over  them  a  brine  made  of  two-thirds  of  w.at«r  and  one- 
third  of  vinegar,  with  salt  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  to  three 
pints  of  liquid.  Put  the  brine  on  the  fire  till  the  salt  is 
melted,  let  it  stand  to  settle,  and  before  you  use  it  pour  it 
off  clear.  When  you  wish  to  use  the  Cucumbers,  Lake  the  rind 
off  and  dress  them  in  the  s.ame  way  as  fresh  Cucumbers. 


Late  Peas. — My  latest  Pea  this  season  is 
Veitch's  Perfection,  the  produce  of  a  third  sow- 
ing. Ne  Plus  Ultra  has  been  wonderfully  good 
in  flavour  and  very  prolific,  but  it  is  mildewed. 
Huntingdonian  I  shall  not  grow  again  here  ;  it 
has  turned  out  most  miserably  ;  the  pods  are 
small  and  the  Peas  anything  but  good  in  flavour. 
In  the  south  I  have  seen  it  do  remarkably  well. 
House's  Marrow,  a  local  variety,  is  a  good  Pea, 
large,  prolific,  and  rich  in  flavour.  It  is  in  the 
style  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  It  is  now  bearing  a 
second  crop  nearly  as  good  as  the  first.  I  am 
strongly  in  favour  of  mulching  and  watering 
late  Peas ;  such  treatment  helps  them  to  withstand 
the  weather,  and  in  a  dry  season  prevents 
mildew  from  attacking  them  so  quickly  as  it  other- 
wise might  do.  As  regards  mid-season  Peas, 
many  came  in  out  of  place.  As  respects  succes- 
sion, I  sowed  Advancer,  Marvel,  Champion  of 
England,  Prizetaker,  and  Dr.  M'Lean,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Advancer,  all  came  in  together, 
though  sown  a  week  to  ten  days  apart.  Slarvel 
did  not  answer  my  expectations  at  all.  King  of 
the  Marrows  is  a  good  Pea,  and  did  remarkably 
well,  as  did  also  Telephone  and  Stratagem,  both 
remarkably  fine  Peas.— W.  A.  Cook,  Holiiu  Wood, 
Pdtrhoroinih. 


Indoor  Garden. 

CYCLAMENS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Cyclamens  are  the  most  beautiful  of  all  winter- 
flowering  greenhouse  plants.  Their  purity  of 
colour  and  singularity  of  form  make  them  uni- 
versal favourites,  and  the  early  season  at  which 
they  come  into  bloom  invests  them  with  additional 
interest.  As  a  rule,  I  like  the  bloom  which  I 
obtain  from  plants  of  the  first  and  second  year 
best;  but  those  of  one  or  two  years  older  produce 
flowers  in  greater  abundance  than  younger  plants. 
I  have  among  my  Cyclamens  many  distinct  colours, 
such  as  pure  white,  crimson,  carmine,  lilac, 
salmon,  and  rose.  These  and  other  colours  in 
good  Cyclamens  should  always  be  in  themselves 
pure  and  unspotted,  "not  beautifully  spotted 
and  striped,"  as  some  describe  plants  at  exhibi- 
tions, such  spots  and  stripes  being  entirely  the 
result  of  keeping  the  plants  in  cold,  damp  houses. 
To  obviate  such  defects,  maintain  a  continual, 
though  slight  artificial,  heat  in  the  house  in  which 
your  Cyclamens  are  growing,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  allow  a  free  current  of  air,  regulating  it  as 
to  amount  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
This  prevents  that  damp  and  stagnant  atmosphere 
so  much  dreaded  by  all  good  C'yclamen  growers. 
About  the  1st  of  March  we  begin  fertilising  the 
flowers,  placing  such  plants  as  are  retained  for 
that  purpose  in  a  house  apart  from  the  others ; 
and  in  furtherance  of  this  end  we  select  equal 
numbers  of  all  the  colours,  omitting  any  possess- 
ing the  least  deficiency  in  size,  form,  or  purity, 
and  adopting  flowers  only  that  are  perfectly 
uniform  in  shape,  with  broad  blunt  petals,  each 
averaging  about  \h  inches  in  length,  and  having  a 
well  defined  base.  The  foliage,  too,  should  be 
finely  marked,  and  the  plants  should  possess 
strong  constitutions  and  quick  -  growing  pro- 
perties. 

Some  contend  that  Cyclamens  may  be  success- 
fully raised  from  seed,  and  bloomed  in  nine  or  ten 
months  in  4?.-inch  pots  ;  but  this  I  feel  certain 
cannot  be  done.  To  have  good  plants,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  December,  in  a  tempierature  of 
.">0^',  and  the  young  plants  should  be  pricked  off'  in 
spring  into  4.t-inch  pots,  placing  ten  in  each  pot  ; 
and  when  big  enough,  they  should  be  potted 
singly  in  .3  inch  pots.  When  these  are  well-filled 
with  roots,  which  will  be  by  the  end  of  June,  they 
should  be  potted  into  4-1-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
will  flower  the  following  spring.  After  .this  shift 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  sunless  house, 
and  well  watered  both  at  root  and  overhead.  All 
stimulants,  in  the  way  of  manure  or  guano  water, 
should  be  avoided,  and  nothing  used  except  pure 
.soft  water,  otherwise  the  flower-stalks  become 
drawn  and  weak,  and  the  strength  of  the  plant 
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gets  expended  in  tlie  production  of  foliage.  By 
this  treatment,  strong  blooming  plants  may  be 
obtained  by  March,  a  period  of  fifteen  months 
from  the  time  of  seed-sowing  ;  and  in  less  time 
than  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  well- 
flowered  plants.  Some  assert  that  they  can  grow 
good  Cyclamens  in  Cucumber  beds,  but,  judging 
from  my  own  experience,  such  is  impracticable. 
I  always  find  it  best  to  allow  them  some  two 
months  in  which  to  germinate,  then  to  keep  them 
cool,  and  to  bring  them  on  gently.  By  this  treat- 
ment they  do  not  grow  so  quickly  at  top,  but  they 
form  large  bulbs  underneath,  and  that  much 
quicker  than  they  otherwise  would  do  were  they 
subjected  to  a  higher  temperature. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  compost 
best  adapted  for  Cyclamens;  some  recommend  a 
little  jieat,  others  a  little  decomposed  cow  manure, 
mixed  with  the  soil  employed  for  them,  and  this 
latter  I  ha\e  myself  recommended,  but  I  now  find 
that  its  ellocts  are  more  injurious  than  boneticial, 
inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  breed  worms  and  other 
insects  that  prove  hurtful  to  the  plants.  Finding 
such  to  be  the  case,  for  the  last  four  years  I  have 
used  nothing  but  two-year-old  rotted  turf  and 
good  leaf- mould  in  equal  quantities,  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  silver  sand.  In  potting,  I  keep  the 
bulbs  about  three-fourths  out  of  the  soil,  carefully 
avoiding  the  old  plan  of  placing  them  under  the 
surface,  so  that  the  flowers  may  come  up  clean, 
without  danger  of  damping  or  rotting  off.  As 
regards  two-year-old  bulbs,  it  is  customary  with 
many  to  dry  them  off  in  winter  in  by-places, 
keeping  them  without  water  until  every  root  has 
become  dead  ;  consequently  the  leaves  die.  When 
it  is  wislied  to  start  them,  they  are  repotted  and 
watered,  which  is  all  but  labour  lost.  Some  of 
the  bulbs  push  freely,  but  others  break  but  feebly, 
drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  and,  after  a  time, 
die.  I  generally  find  it  best  to  keep  old  plants 
in  cold  frames  during  their  period  of  rest,  and 
sutticiently  damp  to  keep  the  roots  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Most  of  the  plants  shed  their  foliage, 
and  those  that  do  not,  continue  to  grow  through- 
out the  season,  and  are  the  earliest  to  bloom. 
Much  has  been  said  about  growing  Cyclamens 
close  to  the  glass;  but,  where  they  form  a  part 
only  of  plants  that  are  benefited  by  such  treat- 
ment, it  is  impossible  to  supply  all  with  such 
a  position  ;  therefore,  amateur  growers  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  such  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  stages  in  our  houses  are  from 
(i  feet  to  S  feet  from  the  glass,  and  I  find  no 
difference  whatever  between  those  grown  on  these 
and  others  grown  nearer  the  glass.  In  the  case  of 
amateurs  who  generally  grow  Cyclamens  along 
with  miscellaneous  plants,  they  should,  however, 
select  a  stage  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  in 
a  cool  or  sunless  part  of  the  house. 

Should  the  plants  become  infested  with  insects, 
I  find  it  best  to  dip  them  two  or  three  times  in  a 
mixture  of  soft  soap  and  water,  and  when  thus 
cleansed,  they  pass  through  their  blooming  season 
unharmed.  By  a  free  use  of  the  syringe,  I 
manage  to  keep  them  free  from  red  spider  and 
thrips.  J.  D. 


Permanent  shade   for  glass  houses. — The 

best  permanent  shade  for  plant  houses  is  lin.seed 
oil  and  sugar  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  lead  to  a  quart  of  oil ;  but  the 
exact  tint  must  be  governed  by  the  amount  of 
shade  required.  Therefore  apply  the  lead  gra- 
dually, and  prove  it  upon  a  few  pieces  of  waste 
glass  until  you  get  the  tint  desired.  The  modu.t 
oji  ;•««(// is  this:  first  wash  the  glass  thorouohly 
clean,  and  then  (having  previously  prepared  tlie 
oil  and  lead),  on  a  dry  clear  morning,  take  the  oil 
and  paint  as  thinly  as  possible  over  the  glass  with 
an  ordinary  paint-brush;  then  follow  with  what 
the  painters  call  adust-brush,  loose  and  quite  dry, 
and,  dabbing  it  gently  on  the  oiled  portion,  impart 
a  frosted  or  groiuid-glass  appearance  to  it.  An 
ordinary  garden  labourer,  with  a  little  practice, 
will  do  this  very  nicely.  This  shading  will  stand 
very  well  for  a  season,  and  if  in  the  autumn  it  is 
desired  to  remove  it,  that  may  be  readily  done  by 


washing  with  strong  pearlash  water.  For  some 
plants,  such  as  Camellias,  Oranges,  and  other 
strong-foliaged  things,  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  shading.  Many  years 
ago,  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
about  scorching  by  foreign,  sheet,  and  other  infe- 
rior kinds  of  glass,  the  late  Mr.  Pince,  of  Exeter, 
wrote  thus  to  a  friend  :  "  I  made  short  work  of  the 
scorching;  I  painted  the  glass  all  over  with  white 
lead  paint,  and  I  found  where  the  paint  was  the 
thickest  the  plants  (Camellias)  did  the  best." 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misdirection  about 
the  light  necessary  for  plants.  We  bring  them 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  without  giving  a 
thought  as  to  whether  their  native  habitat  may 
be  under  the  shade  of  larger  vegetation  or  in  open 
positions,  we  place  them  in  bright  full  light,  and 
then  grumble  because  they  do  not  grow  as  we 
could  wi.sh  them  to  do. — A. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED  GARDENIAS. 

Ok  the  many  fine  plants  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Fortune  the  Oardenia  named  after  him  must,  I 
think,  be  pronounced  to  be  the  finest ;  for  to  size, 
purity,  and  doubleness  of  the  white  Camellia  this 
plant  adds  the  delicious  aroma  for  which  the 
whole  tribe  of  Gardenias  is  so  much  prized. 
The  great  market  growers,  who  cultivate  Gardenias 
by  thousands  for  supplying  bouquet-makers  at 
t'ovent  Garden,  grow  them  principally  by  means 
of  the  heat  of  fermenting  materials.  The  general 
plan  is  to  have  a  pit  filled  with  spent  hops  from 
the  brewers'  or  tan  for  the  bottom  heat,  and  then 
linings  of  stable  manure  around  the  sides  of  the 
pit.  The  plants  in  the  growing  .season  delight  in 
a  brisk,  moist  temperature— indeed,  from  the 
commencement  until  near  the  maturation  of  the 
growth  they  will  grow  in  a  vapour  bath  strongly 
impregnated  with  ammonia  ;  but  to  mature  the 
wood  and  set  the  flow^er-buds  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  exposed  to  a  drier  atmosphere  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Cuttings  of  the  Ganlenia 
strike  with  the  utmost  freedom  in  a  close,  moist 
temperature,  with  some  bottom  heat.  Though 
heat  from  fermenting  material  is  the  most  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  tribe  of  plants,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  they  will  not  grow  in 
ordinary  plant  stoves.  I  have  plants  so  treated 
now  of  G.  Fortunei,  G.  florida,  and  G.  Horida 
intermedia.  During  the  growing  season  they  are 
placed  in  the  closest  part  of  the  stove,  and  are 
well  supplied  with  manure  water.  When  the 
growth  is  complete  and  the  flower-buds  forming, 
they  are  exposed  to  full  air,  and  for  months  I  keep 
them  in  a  cool  house  with  Camellias.  When  we 
want  bloom  they  will  be  removed  to  a  forcing 
house,  and  there  remain  to  make  their  growth. 
As  a  forcing  plant,  to  come  into  bloom  in  ilarch 
and  afterwards,  I  know  nothing  so  valuable  as 
Gardenias.  They  are  universal  favourites  with  all 
who  know  them,  and  will  ever  remain  so.  The 
only  drawback  is  that  insect  pests  of  every  kind 
have  a  great  atfection  for  them.  Mealy  bug, 
white  and  brown  scale,  thrips,  and  red  spider, 
each  grow  fat  and  multiply  upon  them.  The  best 
remedy  for  these  pests  is  to  lay  the  plants  upon 
their  sides,  and  then  syringe  them  when  in  a 
dormant  state  with  water  heated  to  120""  ;  then 
follow  with  a  dressing  of  some  of  the  insecticides, 
of  which  we  have  now  so  many,  and  the  visitation 
will  be  subdued,  if  not  eradicated.  The  kind 
mostly  grown  for  market  purposes  is  G.  radicans. 
It  is  a  dwarf,  free-blooming  species,  and,  carefully 
managed,  flowers  most  profusely.  It  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Cape  Jasmine.  P. 


Lilium  aviratum  platyphyllum.— Some  va- 
rieties of  this  Lily  are  immeasurably  superior  to 
others  ;  for  instance,  weak  drooping  flower.^  with 
thin,  poorly  coloured  petals  are  not  worthy  of 
being  classed  with  large  cup-shaped  blooms  richly 
spotted  and  barred  with  gold,  and  borne  on  good 
stout  stalks.  One  of  the  best  amongst  the  varie- 
ties is  platyphyllum,  a  kind  which  can  be  readily 
distingui.shed  in  all  stages  of  growth.  The  bulbs 
do  not  vary  from  those  of  ordinary  auratum,  but 
as  soon  as  the  shoots  push  above  ground,  it  will  be 


observed  that  they  are  much  thicker  than  thoseof  the 
type,  while  the  leaves  are  much  wider  and  larger. 
It  also  attains  a  greater  height,  and  the  flowers 
are  massive  and  handsome  in  shape.  They  difl'er 
from  each  other  somewhat  in  colour,  some  being 
almost  white,  while  others  have  the  golden  band 
well  defined,  and  are  spotted  to  some  extent,  but 
not  densely.  This  Lily  within  the  last  year  or 
two  has  become  tolerably  common. — H.  P. 


LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  winter-flowering 
conservatory  plants  in  cultivation,  forming,  when 
planted  out  in  about  equal  portions  of  turfy  loam 
and  fibrous  peat,  large  bushes  (i  or  more  feet  in 
diameter,  and  filling  the  house  with  delicious  fra- 
grance in  November  and  December.  Some  years 
ago  I  had  charge  of  a  conservatory,  in  which 
several  large  plants  of  Luculia  M'ere  growing  beau- 
tifully in  the  borders  ;  for  although  it  is  rare  to 
meet  with  a  really  good  specimen  in  a  jrat,  yet 
when  planted  out  in  good  soil  in  a  well-drained 
border,  it  grows  as  freely  as  a  Willow.  The  great 
thing  is  to  prune  well  back  after  flowering;  if  this 
is  not  done,  the  plant  rambles  up,  soon  gets  naked 
at  the  bottom,  and  does  not  flower  well.  It  often 
makes  l2  feet  or  :i  feet  of  wood  in  one  season,  and 
the  flowers  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  ; 
therefore  it  is  important  to  facilitate  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  as  much  as  possible  by  exposure  to 
light  and  by  reducing  the  supply  of  water  during 
this  month  and  September.  The  Luculia  also 
makes  a  grand  plant  for  covering  the  back  wall  of 
a  conservatory,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to 
the  space  which  it  will  cover.  Liquid  manure 
made  from  soot,  and  given  clear  during  the  flower- 
ing and  growing  period,  adds  to  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  and  imparts  a  rich  dark 
green  tint  to  its  foliage.  The  syringe  should  be 
used  frequently  to  keep  the  foliage  clean.  About 
the  same  treatment  that  suits  Camellias  for  bloom- 
ing about  Christmas  will  also  .suit  the  Luculia.  A 
really  good  specimen  of  this  Luculia  in  a  pot 
is,  as  I  have  said,  not  often  met  with,  and  the 
reason  probably  is  because  the  jilant  is  usually  en- 
couraged to  flower  before  a  good  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  the  future  specimen.  And  until  it 
is  well  established  in  a  good-sized  pot,  it  seems 
rather  impatient  of  being  cut  back ;  plants  are, 
therefore,  allowed  to  flower  without  being  sub- 
jected to  cutting,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
afterwards  to  induce  the  plant  to  become  bushy. 
In  commencing  to  form  a  specimen,  begin  with  a 
young  healthy  plant,  keep  it  growing  in  what  is 
called  an  intermediate  house,  and  persistently 
pinch  or  rub  out  the  leading  buds  till  a  good 
foundation  for  the  future  specimen  is  formed.  Do 
not  allow  it  to  flower  till  this  object  has  been 
attained,  and  the  plant  will  be  longer  lived  in 
consequence.  When  potting  is  necessary,  give  a 
liberal  shift.  What  is  known  among  plant  growers 
as  "  the  one-shift  system  "  is  well  adapted  for  tie 
Luculia,  but  then  special  care  is  required  in  water- 
ing and  the  drainage  must  be  perfect.  Although 
when  making  its  growth  the  Luculia  delights  in 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  anything  in  the  shape  of 
stagnation  at  the  root  produces  ill  health,  from 
which  there  is  little  or  no  recovery.  The  best 
soil  for  pot  culture  is  two-thirds  turfy  loam  and 
one-third  fibry  peat,  with  a  dash  of  fine  charcoal. 
The  soil  should  be  well  broken  up  and  rubbed 
through  a  coarse  sieve  without  extracting  the 
fibre.  Pot  firmly;  loose  potting  encourages  rapid 
growth,  but  this  is  often  inimical  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  good  specimen.  It  may  be  (iropagated 
by  cuttings  made  of  the  young  side  shoots  taken 
ort'  with  a  heel,  and  placed  under  a  bell-glass  in 
a  cool  situation  till  callused,  then  plunged  in  a 
mild  bottom  hea":.  It  may  also  be  increased  by 
means  of  layers.  E.   H. 


Marie  Louise  Violet  in  frameB.— This  Violet 
is  nut  a  sucee.ss  witli  us  iu  the  open  air;  our  winters 
are  too  culd  for  it,  but  it  succeeds  very  well  in  frames. 
We  usually  plant  it  in  frames  from  which  early  Melons 
h.ive  been  cut.  There  i.5  always  a  little  heat  left  in 
the  manure,  which  greatly  encourages  the  Violets; 
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no  extra  preparation  is  re(iuired.  The  soil  is  levelleil 
down,  and  theViolets  which  have  been.specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  having  sturdy  foliage  and  strong  buds, 
are  planted  9  inches  apart.  The  soil  is  pressed  firmly 
about  them,  a  good  soaking  of  water  is  given  to 
settle  the  soil,  and  the  lights  are  kept  off  till  cold 
weather  sets  in,  but  the  bed  is  not  allowed  to  be 
deluged  with  cold  rain  at  any  time. — E.  H. 


Orchids. 


CULTURAL  NOTES  FOR  SEPTEMBER, 
The  late   Mr.    Spyers  was  one    of    the  best 


of 


Orchid  growers,  but  on  one  point  of  culture,  that 
relating  to  the  potting  of  cool  Orchids,  I  never 
could  quite  agree  with  him.  Spyers  would  insist 
upon  re-potting  them  in  February  or  March,  or 
he  would  leave  them  alone  until  September.  I 
do  not  say  that  these  are  not  the  best  months  ; 
probably  they  are  ;  but  I  have  re-potted  cool 
Orchids,  hundreds  of  them,  in  June,  and  many  in 
all  the  intervening  months  between  March  and 
September.  A  very  congenial  temperature  can  be 
kept  up  during  September,  and  those  who  have 
plants  requiring  repotting  would  do  well  to  have 
them  seen  to  at  once.  Spyers  used  two-thirds  of 
Sphagnum  Moss  to  one  of  good  fibrous  peat.  I 
mix  the  tw-o  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  but  I 
always  have  a  potful  of  clean  washed  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  at  hand  to  add  a  further  quantity  if 
necessary,  as  I  like  to  place  the  Sphagnum  in 
more  liberal  proportions  on  the  surface.  The 
last  plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  are 
not  yet  out  of  bloom  ;  consequently  they  have 
not  been  repotted,  but  we  will  finish  them 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  September. 
They  do  not  require  any  rest  whatever  after 
flowering  ;  as  a  rule,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
made  some  young  growth  before  the  flowers  fade, 
and  that  pushes  on  rapidly  after  the  plants  are 
repotted.  If  a  few  of  the  old  leaves  show  decay- 
spots  in  places,  the  inexperienced  cultivator  need 
not  be  alarmed.  It  is  better  if  they  do  not,  but 
the  growths  are  about  the  same  in  each  case.  As 
soon  as  cold,  dull  weather  sets  in  these  and  the 
pretty,  but  capricious,  0.  Phahenopsis  should  be 
removed  to  the  coolest  part  of  the  Cattleya  house ; 
■we  place  the  last  named  close  to  the  glass  at  the 
cool  end.  Some  of  the  Masdevallias  should  also 
be  -wintered  in  the  Cattleya  house.  Those  that 
remain  in  the  cool  house,  but  at  the  warmest  end, 
M.    Lindeni,    M.    Harryana,    M.    \'eitchiana. 


and  il.  ignea.  I  have  never  ventured  to  repot  or 
break  up  specimens  of  any  Masdevallias  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  but  Si>yers  considered  this  a 
good,  if  not  the  best,  time  for  such  work.  I  have 
generally  done  it  in  February.  Another  good 
Orchid  cultivator  told  me  that  a  knife  or  any 
other  cutting  instrument  never  ought  to  be  used 
to  divide  the  plants.  It  ought  to  be  done  care- 
fully with  the  fingers.  If  a  knife  is  used,  the 
plants,  I  am  told,  always  die.  I  have  never  used 
a  knife,  so  cannot  speak  from  experience,  but  I 
have  parted  many  with  the  fingers,  and  never  had  a 
single  failure.  We  have  quite  a  colony  of  plants 
of  that  most  handsome  of  all  Masdevallias,  M. 
Harryana,  that  have  been  grown  from  a  few  little 
bits  of  the  original  importation.  We  only  part 
the  plants  when  it  can  be  done  easily.  Nearly  all 
the  Masdevallias  may  be  propagated  in  this  way ; 
some  species  grow  much  more  freely  than  others. 
Some  of  our  largest  specimens,  both  of  Masde- 
vallias and  Odontoglossums,  had  been  grown  and 
potted  on  from  one  pot  to  another  for  ten  years 
or  more  until  they  showed  signs  of  declining 
vigour.  These  plants  had  every  particle  of  pot- 
ting material  removed,  and  the  roots  of  some  of 
them  were  washed.  They  were  then  placed  in 
smaller  pots.  I  cannot  say  that  they  improved 
much  the  first  year;  in  fact  some  of  them  went 
the  other  way,  but  after  the  second  year  they  did 
well. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  earliest  specimens  of  Onci- 
dium  macranthum  will  be  showing  their  spikes,  and 
so  fond  of  these  and  of  the  young  roots  formed  freely 
outside  the  potting  soil  are  slugs,  that  they  must 
be  constantly  watched,  even  after  we  take  the 


precaution  to  place  the  plants  on  inverted  pots  in 
a  vessel  of  water.  We  had  a  fine  spike  in  flower 
during  the  last  four  weeks,  but  the  flower's  have 
how  faded,  and  the  plant  looks  as  if  a  whole 
season  of  rest  would  be  desirable.  This  species 
becomes  very  much  exhausted  through  flowering 
if  the  plants  are  not  in  a  very  vigorous  condition. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  a  plant  a  season  of  rest 
sometimes ;  especially  if  it  has  flowered  well  two 
or  three  years  in  succession.  We  give  them  a  rest 
by  preventing  their  flowering  for  one  year.  The 
Cattleya  or  Mexican  house  must  not  now  be  so 
much  shaded.  Cattleyas  of  the  Trianie  section 
have  completed  their  growth,  and  must  be  kept 
drier  at  the  roots,  as  well  as  receive  more  light 
and  air ;  but  C.  Mossiie  and  Mendeli  have  not  yet 
formed  their  bulbs,  and  require  more  heat  and 
moisture  with  exposure  to  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible. While  the  nights  are  warm,  the  ventilators 
must  be  open  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom 
of  the  house.  If  the  plants  receive  the  right 
treatment  as  regards  ventilation,  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  watering,  they  will  not  be  so  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  thrips.  Green  fly  has  been 
troublesome  in  all  our  houses  this  year,  and  as 
fumigating  is  not  quite  safe,  dipping  and  washing 
the  plants  with  soapy  and  tobacco  water  have  taken 
up  much  time,  t^attleya  Gaskelliana  and  C.  Dow- 
iana  are  now  either  in  flower,  or  have  passed  out 
of  bloom.  C.  gigas,  Sanderiana,  and  imperialis, 
all  varieties  of  the  same  species,  have  also  flowered 
some  time  ago ;  they  must  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the 
roots.  If  they  receive  an  over-supply  of  water,  or 
indeed  if  the  compost  is  kept  anything  like 
moist,  they  will  start  into  growth,  which  would  not 
ripen  this  year  and  would  prevent  next  season's 
growth  being  strong  enough  to  flower.  Calanthe 
veratrifolia,  a  well-known  evergreen  species,  is 
now  growing  from  the  base,  and  if  the  plants 
require  re-potting  they  should  be  seen  to  at  once. 
We  will  repot  ours,  using  nothing  but  good  turfy 
loam,  a  little  leaf  mould,  some  decayed  manure, 
and  sand  if  necessary,  just  enough  to  keep  the 
compost  open.  The  thick  fleshy  roots  of  these 
Calanthes  are  easily  injured  by  careless  handling, 
and  the  plants  receive  a  check  they  do  not  very 
soon  get  over.  The  compost  must  be  kept  moist 
all  the  year  round.  The  new  species  C.  vestita 
oculata  gigantea  has  also  started  to  grow,  and 
must  be  re-potted  in  the  same  way  as  the  others. 
It  does  not  look  as  if  it  required  any  season  of 
rest,  as  the  growths  have  started  well  and  the  old 
leaves  are  yet  green.  This  plant  has  now  been 
introduced  in  quantity  and  may  be  purchased  at 
a  cheap  rate.  It  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Borneo  and  requires  the  warmest  house, 
while  C.  veratrifolia  does  best  in  the  intermediate 
section. 

The  whole  of  the  Dendrobiums  are  now  in  the 
warmest  house  we  have,  and  they  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  extra  heat  and  moisture  by 
making  clean,  strong,  and  healthy  growths.  It 
does  seem  that  if  we  can  get  our  Orchids  to  grow 
freely,  by  maintaining  the  right  state  of  heat 
and  moisture,  they  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  red  spider,  thrips,  or  any  other  parasites. 
More  than  any  other  Orchids  the  Dendrobiums 
require  a  decided  period  of  rest  after  their  rapid 
summer  antl  autumn  growth.  We  endeavour  to 
let  them  go  to  rest  by  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
temperature  after  the  middle  of  September,  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  1).  nobile,  D.  Wardianum, 
D.  crassinode,  D.  Falconeri,  &c.,  are  kept  quite 
dry  and  in  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature  all 
through  the  winter,  a  plant  or  two  of  each  species 
being  taken  into  the  warm  houses  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  weeks.  The  plants  ought  to  be 
marked  "early,  mid-season,  and  late,"  so  that  the 
early  forced  plants  this  season  may  also  be  forced 
earliest  next  season.  We  have  some  of  each  species 
flowering  well  into  May,  and  plants  of  IJ.  nobile 
in  June  ;  the  first  of  them  are  in  about  Christmas. 
Probably  there  are  no  more  valuable  Orchids  for 
cultivation  in  every  garden  than  these  L>endrobes, 
the  best  of  which  is  D.  nobile.        Jas.  Douglas. 


Miltonia  spectabilis  is  one  of  the  best  species 
of  a  genus  peculiarly  rich  in  good  garden  plants, 


and  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  Orchids  to  cultivate, 
growing  freely  in  a  moist,  warm  greenhouse  if 
fastened  on  to  a  raft  with  a  few  bits  of  peat  and 
Sphagnum  amongst  its  creeping  rhizomes.  Like 
many  other  popular  species  of  Orchids,  it  is  now 
represented  in  gardens  by  numerous  varieties, 
which  are,  however,  usually  catalogued  as  distinct 
species.  Two  of  the  best  of  these  are  now  in 
flower  at  Kew,  viz.,  the  varieties  virginalis  and 
Moreliana,  the  former  having  pure  white  sepals 
and  petals  and  the  large  tongue-like  labellum  of 
two  shades  of  purple,  the  darker  being  about  the 
base,  veins  of  the  same  dark  shade  running  out 
into  the  paler  purple  of  the  margins.  Moreliana 
has  very  large  flowers  with  broad  overlapping 
petals  and  sepals  and  a  broad  labellum,  the  whole 
being  coloured  a  deep  vinous  purple,  except  the 
marginal  portion  of  the  lip,  which  is  paler.  We 
should  call  this  variety,  as  represented  at  Kew, 
what  is  known  in  gardens  as  atrorubens.  Give 
Miltonias  plenty  of  water  and  a  sweet  atmosphere 
and  they  will  grow  healthily  and  flower  annually. 
They  cannot  thrive  with  coddling,  nor  do  they 
grow  as  well  when  planted  in  pots  as  when  in 
baskets  or  on  rafts. 

Aerides  Rohanianum  is  a  beautiful  species 
belonging  to  the  same  group  as  A.  quinquevul- 
nerum  and  A.  odoratum,  but  distinct  from  all  its 
allies.  It  is  a  recently  introduced  kind,  and  has 
only  lately  been  flowered  in  English  collections. 
There  is  a  plant  of  it  now  bearing  a  stout  spike  of 
flowers  in  the  Kew  collection,  the  flowers  extend- 
ing up  about  a  foot  of  the  spike  and  forming  a 
beautiful  compact  inflorescence.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white  with  the  faintest  rosy  tint;  their 
texture  is  firm,  though  wax-like,  and  they  are 
slightly  reflexed;  the  labellum  is  horn-shaped,  the 
point  turned  upwards  in  front,  whilst  the  three 
lobes  or  lacinia'  bend  inwards  at  the  top  and  form 
a  hood  over  the  column ;  the  colour  of  the  labellum 
is  sulphur-yellow,  with  a  few  tiny  dots  of  rose 
towards  the  tip  of  the  horn.  Inside  the  spur  of 
the  lip  are  two  small  horns,  of  which  Professor 
Reichenbach  says :  "  I  never  befoi-e  saw  such 
curious  bodies  in  any  Aerides  among  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  flowers  I  have  had  under  my 
eyes."  The  species  is  apparently  a  free  grower, 
requiring  intermediate  treatment ;  it  is  certainly 
distinct  and  beautiful,  which  cannot  be  said  of  all 
the  recently  introduced  and  much  lauded  Aerides. 

Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  was  exhibited  by 
the  Kew  authorities  at  South  Kensington  last 
Tuesday,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  so  beautiful 
a  species  is  likely  to  become  a  popular  garden 
plant  because  of  its  good  constitution,  which,  un- 
fortunately, is  not  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
Orchids  from  the  Australian  tropics,  and  especially 
with  the  Dendrobiums.  D.  Phahenopsis  was  in- 
troduced through  Kew  from  the  island  of  Timor, 
but  it  is  also  found  in  North  Australia  and  New 
Guinea.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  stout,  about  15 
inches  long,  narrowed  to  a  point  from  whence 
starts  the  curved  raceme,  which  is  a  foot  long,  and 
bears  five  flowers,  each  '2h  inches  across ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  broad  and  coloured  pale  purple 
or  magenta,  and  the  lip  is  deep  red-purple  with  a 
blotch  of  maroon  in  the  throat.  This  Dendrobium 
may  take  rank  with  D.  Williamsi,  recently  ex- 
hibited at  South  Kensington,  as  a  beautiful  new 
species,  and  although  it  is  not  so  distinct  as  that 
kind,  it  is  apparently  a  long  way  superior  in  being 
more  amenable  to  garden  culture  than  D.  Wil- 
liamsi has  proved  to  be.  New  Guinea  is  the  land 
of  promise  just  now  to  Orchid  growers  and  collec- 
tors, and  if  it  contains  many  such  beautiful  plants 
as  the  two  Dendrobes  here  mentioned,  it  will  be 
worth  exploring  in  the  interests  of  the  gardening 
world. 

Masdevallia  Davisi  stands  out  distinctly 
amongst  the  hosts  of  Masdevallias  in  cultivation 
because  of  the  clear  bright  lemon-yellow  of  its 
flowers,  for,  if  we  except  the  insignificant  flowered 
kinds,  there  is  no  other  pure  yellow-flowered  spe- 
cies that  could  rank  as  a  desirable  garden  Orchid. 
Apparently  M.  Davisi  is  rare,  for  we  have  not  seen 
it  lately  in  the  collections  we  have  visited  except 
at  Kew,  where  a  healthy  little  plant  is  now  in 
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flower.  The  leaves  are  thick,  leathery,  dark  green, 
S  inches  long  and  erect,  and  the  scapes  bear  each  a 
flower  about  as  large  as  thatof  M.  Lindeni.  We  have 
an  apiiroach  to  yellow  in  some  of  the  forms  of  M. 
ii;nea,  but  these  are  never  nearer  than  orange.  A 
beautiful  quartette  of  JIa.sdevallias  would  be  the 
above  for  yellow,  M.  Harryana  for  crimson,  M. 
Veitchiana  for  scarlet,  and  M.  tovarcnsis  for  white 
flowers.  In  a  small  collection  these  four  would 
represent  the  cream  of  the  genus;  whilst  those 
remarkable  in  form  might  be  represented  by  M. 
Chim:cra  or  M.  bella,  JI.  Shuttleworthi,  M.  ma- 
crura,  and  M.  Wageneriana.  Here  is  a  selection 
which  we  recommend  to  beginners  in  Orchid 
culture  who  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds 
anent  Masdevallias. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana  {R.  Oin n). — \Vc  con- 
sider the  Hower  you  send  to  be  a  tine  form  of  C 
( iaskelliana,  which  is  very  distinct  from  C.  San- 
deriana.  The  former  more  resembles  the  autumn 
flowering  C.  labiata,  but  being  ahvays  earlier  in 
flowering  cannot  be  confused  with  it.  Your 
variety  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  broad  lip,  which 
is  more  highly  coloured  than  usual.  The  shape  of 
the  floW'Cr,  too,  is  good,  tlie  sepals  being  broad 
and  held  out  firmly. 

Aeridea  odoratum  virens. — Under  thi,s  name 
a  wonderfully  fine  spike  of  an  Aerides  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Simpkins,  from  Mr.  Measures' 
collection,  at  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell  New 
Road.  It  is  by  far  the  finest  spike  of  A.  odoratum 
we  have  seen.  It  measures  17  inches  in  length, 
and  13  inches  of  it  are  thickly  covered  with 
flowers,  larger  and  finer  in  every  way  than  usual. 
Their  colour  is  white  and  «axlike,  the  sepals 
and  lips  being  tipped  with  deep  rose-purple.  It 
looks  more  like  A.  Lawrenciiv  or  Sanderianum 
than  any  Aerides  we  have  seen.  Jlr.  Measures 
has  two  plants  of  this  Aerides  bearing  five  such 
spikes  as  that  sent. 

Orchids  at  Selborne. — This  is  not  the  time 
to  see  many  Orchids  in  flower,  but  there  is 
promise  of  a  fine  display  later  on.  Amongst  the 
best  things  whicli  we  noticed  htrj  were  a  richly 
coloured  form  of  C'ypripedium  ifuanthum  super- 
bum,  the  grand  C.  euryandruni,  Stonei,  Sedeni, 
and  several  others;  also  a  finely  marked  variety 
of  Vanda  suavis,  the  raie  Miltonia  bicolor, 
Masdevallia  Winniana  and  Davisi,  the  pure 
white  Brassavola  nodosa,  a  plant  far  too  much 
neglected ;  the  fine  old  Cattleya  violacea,  and  a 
very  deeply  coloured  form  of  C.  Dayana.  There 
were  also  a  very  fine  marked  form  of  the  old 
and  little -known  Oaleandra  Baueri,  and  the 
curious  Lalia  xanthina;  these  are  all  late  summer 
or  autumn  bloomers. 

Cattleya  velutina. — A  twin-flowered  spike  of 
this  new  Cattleya  has  been  sent  to  us  from  Mr. 
Measures'  garden,  at  Camberwell.  It  is  not  showy 
compared  with  other  Cattleyas,  but  pretty  and 
interesting  on  account  of  its  being  so  different 
from  them.  The  flowers  measure  about  4  inches 
across  the  outspread  sepals,  which  are  rather  nar- 
row ;  they  are  broadest  in  the  middle  and  wavy 
edged.  Their  ground  colour  is  yellowish  brown, 
spotted  with  chocolate.  The  lobe  of  the  lip  is 
1  inch  broad,  white,  heavily  pencilled  and  veined 
w-ith  purplish  violet ;  it  is  quite  white  on  the 
upper  part,  with  a  dash  of  yellow  in  the  throat. 
The  flower  is  sweetly  scented — an  additional 
charm.  In  growth  it  so  much  resembles  the  less 
valuable  C.  bicolor,  that  the  two  plants  are  often 
confused  when  out  of  bloom. 

Trichopilia  suavis. — This  beautiful  plant  is 
a  native  of  Central  America — a  rich  field  from 
which  many  of  our  most  valualile  Orchids  have 
been  derived.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  species 
in  cultisation,  and  may  be  purchased  for  a  few 
shillings;  it  flowers  very  profusely  in  March  and 
April,  and  is  of  extremely  easy  culture.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  plant  in  culti\ation, 
varying  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  in  the  depth 
or  brightness  of  the  rosy  blotches  with  which  its 
snow-whito  lip  is  profusely  adorned.  The  flowers 
are  borne,  two  or  three  together,  on  a  short  droop, 
ing  .scape;  and,  in  large  well-grown  specimens  J 


their  effect  is  very  beautiful,  as  they  frequently 
form  a  perfect  wreath  all  round  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  (iood  specimens  often  bear  upwards 
of  a  hundred  flowers,  and  as  they  last  a  consider- 
able time  (often  six  weeks)  in  perfection,  they  are 
of  additional  interest.  The  flowers  are  very  useful 
for  cutting,  either  for  dinner-table  decoration  or 
for  the  draning-room  vase,  as  they  sparkle  very 
brilliantly  under  artificial  light,  and  look  very 
fresh  and  attractive  when  neatly  backed  by  foliage 
or  Fern  fronds.  This  plant,  together  with  its 
allies,  grows  well  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum,  care  being  taken  to  elevate  it  on  a 
little  hillock  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  or  rather 
pan,  in  which  it  should  be  grown.  All  the  Tricho- 
pilias  do  best  in  an  intermediate  house.  They  re- 
quire plenty  of  water  when  grow-ing  and  a  decided 
season  of  rest. 


Societies. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

AfGi'ST  24. 
TuE  large  and  excellent  show  of  cottagers'  and 
artisans'  garden  produce  was  the  chief  feature  at 
South  Kensington  on  Tuesd.ay  last,  and,  added  to 
this,  there  was  a  good  display  of  flower.s,  which  lit  up 
the  conservatory  with  colour.  The  Gladioli  frum 
I^angport  were  never  shown  finer,  and  the  Roses 
fr«nn  Waltham  Cross  and  Cheshunt  were  almost  as 
fine  as  in  mid-July,  while  the  glow  of  autumn  hardy 
flowers,  such  as  Dahlias  and  other  composites,  was 
seen  on  all  sides.  The  new  plants  submitted  to  the 
committee  were  ccioaiiaratively  few,  the  following 
being  those  to  which  first-class  certificates  were 
awarded,  and  these,  as  may  be  observed,  were  all 
florists"  flowers  : — 

D.\HLIA  Mr.  Rose. — A  single  variety  with  pecu- 
liarly coloured  flowers,  the  ground  colour  being  rosy 
lilac,  spotted  and  flaked  with  crimson.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Canuell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 

Dahli.\  Yellow  Constance. — A  yellow  form  of 
the  white  double  Cactus-like  Dahlia  n.amed  Con- 
stance. It  was  certificated  as  a  decorative  variety, 
whatever  tliat  may  mean.  Sliown  by  Mr.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham. 

Dahlia  Miss  Limakeu. — A  tingle  variety  having 
large  and  finely  shaped  blooms  of  a  vivid  carmine, 
with  a  yellowish  centre.     From  Mr.  Ware. 

Dahlia  .\mos  Pehuv. — A  single  varietj',  a  good 
deal  like  the  origin.al  Paragon,  but  finer.  The  broad 
florets  are  of  a  rich  plum-purple,  edged  with  crimson. 
From  Mr.  Ware. 

Gladiolus  Voltaire. — One  of  the  Lemoine's  race 
of  hybrids,  and  a  very  fine  sort.  The  flowers  are 
above  the  usual  size,  finely  shaped,  and  of  a  bright 
magenta-rose. 

Gladiolu.s  Laiit  Macfahren,  pale  blush,  prettily 
flaked  on  the  petals.  Lord  Ashbourne,  vivid  crim- 
son, one  of  the  briglitest  of  all.  Prince  Edward  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  salmon-pink,  flaked  with  bright 
rose.  Lady  Salisbury,  blush,  flaked  with  crimson. 
Empress  of  India,  pale  purple  and  flaked.  All 
thfcse  were  exhibited  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Kelway, 
of  Langport,  Somerset,  and  we  need  hardly  say  all 
were  perfect  examples  of  first  rate  Gladioli.  All 
had  fine,  large  and  perfectly  shaped  blooms  and  tall 
massive  spikes.  They  were  selected  from  a  large 
number  of  new  seedling  varieties  shown  in  the 
Langport  collection. 

Among  other  exhibits  shown  the  following 
were  worthy  of  note ;  Mr.  Crowley's  gardener 
(Mr.  King)  showed  from  Waddon  House  an  un- 
commonly fine  example  of  Chrysanthemum  Madame 
Desgrange,  the  flowers  of  which  were  pure  white 
and  nearly  5  inches  across.  Not  less  remarkable 
were  some  huge  blooms  of  African  Marigolds,  lemon 
and  orange-tinted,  from  Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Ealing  ;  the 
blooms  Were  4  inches  and  .'p  inches  acrc-^s,  forming 
dense  globular  heads.  Mr.  Eckford,  of  Eorreaton 
Park,  sent  a  series  of  named  seedling  Sweet  Peas; 
how  far  tliey  differed  from  older  Itiuds  could  not 
be  seen  without  actual  comparison,  but  there  was  a 
brilliant  carmine  among  them  which  seemed  new  to 
us,   and   there   was   also   an   excellent    pure   white. 


Orchils  were  scarce,  but  these  inelu  led  the  magni- 
ficent Cattleva  gigas  Hardyana,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  flowers  and  splendidly  coloured  lips,  the 
tint  being  an  indescribable  shade  of  magenta.  This 
variety  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  among  the  forms 
of  C.  gigas.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hardy,  of 
Timperley.  Another  Orchid  was  Maxillaria  setigera, 
sliown  by  Mr.  Buchan,  Wilton  House,  Southampton. 
It  has  largish  flowers  \\ith  long  and  narrow  petals  of 
a  pale  yellow.  The  New  Plant  and  Bidb  Conipiny, 
Colchester,  showed  a  variety  of  Cattleya  superba 
from  Colombia,  which,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
differ  materially  from  the  original  form,  and  the 
same  exhibitors  showed  two  Indian  Balsams,  one 
being  the  pretty  and  not  uncommon  Impatiens 
Jerdoniie,  the  other  a  rare  species  somewhat  like  it 
named  I.  bicolor.  It  has  two  coloured  flowers  pecxi- 
li.arly  curved  like  a  horn.  Mr.  Bull  showed  flowers 
of  the  beautiful  new  Aristolochia  elegans  and  thj 
brilliant  new  Balsam  (Impatiens  Hawkeri). 

H  illyhocks  were  again  shown  plentifully  by  two 
or  three  growers.  Messrs.  ^^'ebb  and  Brand,  of 
Saffron  Walden,  had  a  great  display  of  cut  blooms, 
as  well  as  spikes,  and  Mr.  Blundelj,  of  West  Dulwich, 
again  had  some  new  sorts,  among  which  we  singled 
out  tho=e  named  Mai-y  Anderson,  straw  colour ; 
W.  G.  Head,  crimson  ;  Princess  ^'ictoria,  blush-pink, 
all  excellent.  An  elegant  Maidenhair  Fern,  named 
Adiantum  cuueatum  elegans,  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Kershaw,  Shad  House  Nursery,  Brighouse.  It  has 
finely  cut  fronds,  and  is  altogether  more  graceful 
than  the  type. 

Dahlias  were  plentiful,  and  the  fine  displ.ay  of 
show  kinds  maile  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  in- 
cluded some  beautiful  new  seedling  doubles,  one  of 
which  called  Bendigo  seemed  to  be  the  perfection  of 
a  show  Dahlia.  It  has  huge  well-formed  flowers  of 
a  plum-purple.  Mr.  Ware  showed  a  host  of  new 
single  sorts,  as  did  also  Messrs.  Cannell.  from 
whose  collection  we  picked  out  those  named,  Our 
Leader,  Cherry  Ripe,  Mr.  Rose,  as  the  finest.  Messrs. 
Cannell  also  had  a  blight  display  of  other  flowers, 
including  a  selection  of  double  Begonias,  CarDatit)n 
Pride  of  Penshurst,  and  a  bunch  of  that  rarelj-  shown 
annual,  Salpiglossis  variabilis,  in  many  colours. 

Messrs.  Carter  exhibited  an  extensive  collection 
of  China  Asters,  all  admirably  grown  and  flowered 
specimens,  rei)resenting  every  strain,  we  should  say, 
that  exists.  There  were  Chrysanthemum-flowered, 
Quilled,  Dwarf  German,  Victoria,  Preonj -flowered, 
and  others,  all  in  various  colours,  so  that  it  was  not 
only  a  showy,  but  an  instructive  exhibition.  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  worthily  awarded  to  the 
exhibitors.  Met-srs.  Veitch  showed  a  collection  of 
hybrid  Gladioli  of  the  Lemoinei  rare,  which  in- 
cluded a  large  number  of  varieties,  some  being 
quite  new  .=ecdlini;s.  The  names  of  the  finest  were 
Enfant  de  Nancy,  Emile  Lemoine,  Alsace,  C. 
Colomb,  La  France,  and  Lemoinei.  The  rather 
uncommon,  yet  brilliant,  G.  Saundersi  was  also  shown 
by  Messrs.  Veiteb. 

A  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Kelway 
for  their  large  and  magnificent  collection  of  Gladioli, 
whijh  numbered  no  fe*'er  than  '2.')0  spikes,  represent- 
ing the  finest  Gladioli  in  existence.  The  collection 
was  the  g'Cat  feature  of  the  meeting,  and  was  the 
centre  of  attraction.  Among  the  finest  new  sorts, 
besides  those  certificated,  were  those  named  Lord 
Wolseley,  brilliant  scarlet;  Sir  F.  Leighton,  yellow 
flaked  with  crimson  ;  Lady  R.  ChurchiU,  blush-pink;  Dr. 
Dresser,  magenta ;  John  Ruskin,  delicate  salmon;  and 
Lady  Lethbridge,  blush-pink.  All  tliese  are  supposed 
to  be  improvements  on  older  kinds  of  a  similar  colour. 
Messrs.  Kelway  also  had  a  large  display  of  Phloxe-, 
Delphiniums,  and  Gaillardi.as,  which,  like  the  Gladioli, 
seem  to  thrive  to  perfection  at  Langport.  The  New 
Plant  and  Bulb  Company  took  a  silver  medal  for  a 
fine  gathering  of  Liliuni  auratum  .i-pikes  and  hybrid 
Gladioli ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  also  took  a 
silver  medal  for  their  large  and  fine  display  of  Roses. 
Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  who  likewise  took  a  silver 
medal,  varied  their  exhibits  on  this  occasion  with  cut 
branches  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  such  as 
Prunus  Pissardi,  the  Golden  Elm,  Catalpa,  Rhus 
typhiua,  and  others,  which  harmonised  well  with  the 
Roses  and  large  masses  of  hardy  plants.  Mr.  Ware 
again  took  a  silver  medal  for  a  wonderful  display  of 
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hardy  flowers  which  he  has  continually  exhibited 
every  week  throughout  the  season.  On  this  occasion 
the  group  indicated  the  near  approach  of  autumn,  liy 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  Lilies  and  other  summer 
flowers,  and  the  prevalence  of  Composites,  such  as 
Dahlias,  Simfiowers,  Aster?,  Kniphofias,  and  the 
like. 

Fruit. — Beyond  one  or  two  seedling  Melons,  which 
were  passed  by  the  committee,  the  chief  exhibit 
among  fruit  was  a  collection  of  early  Apples  from 
Messrs.  W.  Paul's  nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  which 
was  both  large  and  represented  numerous  sorts. 
Among  them  were  the  following :  Lord  SuffielH, 
Devonshire  C^uarrenden,  Stirling  Castle,  Cellini  Pip- 
pin, Bed  Astrachan,  New  Hawthoruden,  Keswicl< 
Codlin,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Small's  Admirable,  York- 
shire Beauty,  Echlinville,  Golden  Spire,  and  Kerry 
Pippin. 

The  Cottagers'  Show. — Those  who  imagine 
that  only  inferior  garden  produce  would  mark  the 
Cottagers'  Show  at  South  Kensington,  must  have 
found  ample  reason  to  admit  that  they  were  in  error. 
Indeed,  as  compared  with  the  exhibits  of  the  co-ope- 
rative association  members  and  their  gardeners  at  the 
other  end  of  the  conservatory,  the  cottagers'  exhibits 
were  very  superior,  and  generally  were  first-rate,  not 
a  few  classes  being  exceptionally  good.  The  compe- 
tition throughout  was  also  remarkable,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  details  given,  the  judging  presenting  unusu- 
ally arduous  work,  especially  when  from  thirty  to 
forty  entries  were  staged.  Potatoes  were  finely  shown, 
no  less  than  thirty-six  lots,  ninety-three  dirhes  being 
presented,  generally  excellent  samples.  Amongst 
those  were  of  white  kinds.  International,  Fillbasket, 
Woodstock  Kidney,  Cosmopolitan,  Prime  Minister, 
Ashleaf  Kidney,  Chancellor,  and  Schoolmaster  ;  and 
of  coloured  kinds,  Edgcote  Purple,  Vicar  of  Ijaleham, 
The  Dean,  Adirondack,  Reading  Russet,  Queen  of 
tlie  Valley,  Cardinal,  &,o.  The  selected  first  three 
dishes  included  Essex  Challenge  (Bresee's  Prolific), 
Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Woodstock  Kidney  ;  the 
second  three  comprising  Radstock  Beauty,  Adiron- 
dack, and  The  Vicar.  There  were  no  less  than 
forty-two  dishes  in  the  single  class,  Fillbasket,  a 
fine  sample,  coming  first,  Reading  Russet  being 
second,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham  third.  Eleven  lots 
of  two  dishes  of  Pras  were  staged,  and  the  best  in- 
cluded Duke  of  Albany,  Telephone,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
and  Stratagem.  The  same  kinds  were  to  the  fore 
in  the  single  dish  class,  of  winch  there  were 
twenty-one  entries,  .Tohn  Bull  being  included.  Thougli 
none  were  showy  pods,  they  wei-e  mostly  well  filled 
and  fresh.  Onions  included  some  twenty  dishes, 
mostly  autumn  sown.  Giant  Rocca  was  the  best, 
coming  from  Coleshill,  Wilts  ;  and  some  fine  white 
Spanish  took  a  second  prize.  Of  Cablxtgcs  there  were 
eighteen  trebles,  mostly  large  samples,  the  finest  evi- 
dently Enfield  Market,  coming  from  Enfield  ;  Daniels' 
l->efiance  being  second.  LfAtiiV'^s  were  represented  by 
Paris  White  Cos  chiefly,  in  eighteen  lots  of  three 
heads.  The  samples  were  only  of  moderate  quality. 
Scarlet  Jiiinneys  proved  to  be  a  remarkable  success, 
thirty-five  dishes  being  staged,  the  best  being  a  superb 
sample  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  apparently  a  distinct  kind, 
from  Bletchington,  Oxon,  long,  straight,  and  of  good 
colour  ;  Girtford  Giant,  also  very  fine,  was  second  ; 
and  the  handsome  Ne  Plus  Ultra  third.  Pmad  Brans 
were  moderate,  the  season  being  too  late  for  them.  The 
best  were  from  Ealing — the  Old  Broad  Windsor  ; 
IjBviathan  coming  next  in  order.  Turnips  were  again 
•a  remarkably  good  class.  Snowball,  Six-weeks,  Jersey 
Lily,  and  White  Stone  all  very  like,  but  mostly  very 
handsome  and  clean.  The  best  of  these  were  from 
Tring  and  Kent.  An  even  more  admirable  class 
were  the  Carrots,  many  of  the  samples  being  most 
beautiful  and  perfect.  There  were  no  less  than 
thirty-five  lots,  tlie  best,  some  capital  Long  Sur- 
rey, coming  from  Mr.  North,  of  Buckingham ;  whilst 
the  second  and  third  lots  were  the  New  Intermediate, 
and  almost  perfect  in  form.  The  Nantes  were  also 
good.  Jiect  was  represented  by  twenty-five  lots  and  were 
of  moderate  quality.  Carter's  Perfection,  Pragnell's 
Exhibition,  Dell's  Crimson,  and  the  Turnip-rooted 
were  the  best.  Eleven  lots  of  three  heads  of  Cauli- 
flowers were  shown,  and  included  Walcheren  and 
Autumn  Giant  chiefly,  and  were  fairly  good  sam]:iles, 
especially  for  the   time    of  the   year.     Some   fifteen 


Cueumbcrs  were  staged,  but  few  were  named,  and  the 
samjiles  were  not  speci.ally  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
Vojelahle  Marrows  were  in  great  force,  being  shown 
in  some  thirty  couples.  These  included  samples, 
white  and  green,  long  and  round,  ranging  from  a  few 
inches  to  15  inches  in  length.  The  selected  lots  were 
chiefly  white  and  of  fair  even  dimensions.  Only 
eight  dishes  of  Tomatoes  were  shown,  most  of  these 
having  been  grown  under  glass.  The  best,  which  was 
Perfection,  came  from  Bucks.  Hathaway's  Excelsior 
and  Dedham  Favourite  were  also  very  good. 

Fruits. — Apples  were  very  fair  indeed,  the  best  in 
the  single-dish  class  being  Lord  Surtield,  which  took 
all  the  prizes  ;  whilst  in  the  class  for  three  dishes  Mr. 
Jacob,  of  Petworth,  a  rather  formidable  competitor, 
was  a  good  first  with  Lord  SuflSeld,  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  and  Gloria  Mundi.  The  best  of  eating  kinds 
was  Red  Astr.achan.  There  were  nineteen  dishes  of 
Goosilcrries,  both  red  and  white  kinds.  Tlie  first 
dish  was  Lancashire  Lad,  as  also  was  the  tliird, 
whilst  the  second  v/aa  the  Old  Whitesmith,  all  very 
good  samples.  Out  of  fourteen  dishes  of  Cnrrants 
the  selected  best  were  fine  red  from  Amersham  and 
Petworth,  and  blacks  took  third  place.  Finally, 
Cherries,  all  Morellos,  and  very  good  samples  were 
represented  by  fourteen  dishes.  There  was  a  well- 
named  miscellaneous  class,  which  included  collections 
of  vegetables.  Celery,  Globe  Artichokes,  dwarf 
Beans,  &c.,  and  of  fruit.  Plums,  Pears,  Apricots, 
and  Mulberri&s,  some  twenty-two  entries  in  all. 
Throughout  these  classes  four  prizes  were  in  each 
ofltered,  and,  of  course,  all  were  awarded. 

The  National  Cooperative  Flower  Show- 

— Such  was  tlie  title  given  to  the  display  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  E.  0.  Greening  is  the 
managing  director.  A  large  number  of  cla.sses  was 
provided,  but  in  no  case  was  there  specially  good 
conqietition,  which  was,  with  one  half  the  classes, 
limiteil  to  members  of  co-operative  societies,  and  the 
other  half  to  members  or  tlie  gardeners  of  their 
particular  association.  In  the  latter  class  the  chief 
exhibitor  seemed  to  be  Mr.  Dean,  of  Tilsey  Park, 
Sussex,  who  took  first  place  in  the  two  collections 
of  nine  kinds  of  vegetables;  a  very  fair  lot,  the  best 
being  Potatoes,  dwarf  Beans,  Carrots,  Celery,  and 
Turnips.  This  exhibitor  also  h.ad  the  best  Cauliflowers ; 
only  two  lots  of  three  dishes  of  Peas  were  staged, 
and  but  one  dish  of  Tomatoes — a  very  corrugated 
sample.  Of  Broad  Beans  two  dishes  were  staged, 
but  six  dishes  of  Runner  Beans,  and  of  moderate 
quality;  three  lots  of  Cabbages,  two  of  which  were  of 
great  size.  The  best  Carrots  were  Long  Surrey, 
Nantes,  and  Intermediate.  Beet,  on  the  whole,  was 
poor  and  ungainly.  Onions  were  represented  by  nine 
dishes.  Giant  Rocca  being  the  best ;  and  there  were 
ten  bunches  of  Turnips,  Snowball  being  placed  first, 
though  mo.st  were  of  indifferent  quality.  There  Were 
six  dishes  of  White  Kidney  Potatoes,  the  best  being 
International  and  Magnum  Bonum,  and  thirteen 
dishes  of  coloured  kinds,  which  included  Vicar  of 
Laleham  and  Reading  Russet.  Cucumbers  were 
moderate ;  Marrows  were  more  plentiful,  hut  very 
uneven.  The  best  lot  of  six  dishes  of  vegetables 
came  from  Mr.  Sexton,  North.ampton.  A  very  nice 
feature  was  found  in  the  bunches  of  annuals  shown  in 
six  kinds,  the  first  coming  from  Mr.  Goldsmith,  of 
Polesden,  Herts,  inchuled  Zinnias  in  variety.  Lobelias, 
French  Marigolds,  Asters,  Calliopsis,  and  Centaureas. 
Mr.  J.  Govv,  of  Hastings,  was  second  with  a  large 
double  Sunflower,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Sweet  Peas, 
Marigold,  &c.  Some  spikes  of  Stocks  were  pretty, 
and  nosegays,  Asters,  Dahlias,  and  other  cut  flowers 
interesting. 
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QUESTIONS. 


TASSELLED  AND  CRESTED  FERNS. 

Mr.  Syjie  names  (p.  Ifi4)  several  collectors  from 
whom  I  should  seek  information  respecting  Ferns 
of  this  class.  I  ha\'e  done  this  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Jamaica,  who  for  years  was  a 
keen  searcher  for  Ferns  belonging  to  that  island, 
and  who  contributed  largely  to  our  knowledge  of 
them,  both  in  a  livingand  dead  state.  Dr.  Thwaites, 
too,  of  Ceylon,  did  not  allow  many  forms  to  pass 
unnoticed,  and  contributed  largely,  not  only 
herbarium  specimens,  but  many  living  plants, 
some  of  which  were  introduced  by  liim  for  the 
first  time.  Krii^er  and  Prestoe  have  also  con- 
tributed largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Ferns  of 
Trinidad.  Kriiger  and  Prestoe  have  also  been 
searchers  for  these  plants  in  Trinidad,  and  have 
enriched  our  collections  of  thera  to  a  great  extent, 
whilst  Belanger  and  Imray  have  contributed  their 
quota  from  Martinique  and  Dominica  ;  so  also  have 
Duncan  and  Home  from  the  Mauritius,  Barter 
and  Mann  from  Western  Africa,  Seeman  from 
Panama  and  the  Fijis,  Milne  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  Hooker  from  New  Zealand,  Spruce  from 
the  Amazon,  and  others.  From  these  men  I  have 
from  time  to  time  obtained  much  information 
regarding  exotic  Ferns,  but  amongst  all  their  con- 
tributions but  few  crested  or  tasselled  Ferns  have 
been  brought  to  our  notice.  To  our  trade  col- 
lectors we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  most  of  these  varieties  of  exotic  Ferns, 
and  from  these  I  also  have  obtained  much  infor- 
mation. 

TaMiilis  and  Platycerium  I  do  not  consider  to  be 
abnormal  forms.  Antrophyums,  I  must  confess, 
I  have  never  seen  forked  or  crested,  although 
numbers  have  passed  through  my  hands.  I  say 
again  that  it  is  my  belief  that  English  Ferns  are 
more  subject  to  abnormal  variations  than  tropical 
ones,  seeing  that  we  have  in  commerce  something 
like  six  hundred  named  kinds,  mostly  sports  from 
about  six  species,  whilst  the  forms  hitherto  intro- 
duced of  exotics  would  not  exceed  a  hundred. 
Mr.  Fraser  says  the  conclusion  at  which  lie  has 
arrived  as  to  the  cause  of  our  non-acquaintance 
with  greater  numbers  of  abnormal  exotic  Ferns  is 
the  want  of  interest  shown  by  people  abroad  in 
that  class  of  plants.  But  if  botanical  coUectoi's  do 
not  care  to  gather  abnormal  forms,  trade  collectors 
do,  and  make  it  their  aim  to  send  home  everything 
they  find  in  that  way  of  commercial  value.  Mr. 
Fraser  seems  to  attach  but  little  importance  to 
climatic  changes,  but  my  botanical  instructors 
have  always  contended  that  they  were  great 
factors  in  producing  variations  in  plants.         G. 

Adiantum  cuneatum  var.  eleg:antuluin.— Thisis 
a  fiuc-fiiliagcd  variety  of  the  common  wudye-leaved  Muideil- 
huir  Fern,  and,  owing  tu  its  extreme  grace  and  elegance,  it 
promises  to  become  a  favourite  with  all  bouquctists  ard 
tlor.al  decorators.  If  used  for  a  bouquet  or  for  grouping 
along  with  flowers  in  a  vase,  it  can  be  spread  eutirely 
over  the  flowera  without  hiding  them,  as  it  then  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  thin  film  of  soft  green  colouring, 
through  which  each  blossom  is  plainly  visible.  The  fronds 
are  as  large  as  those  of  A.  cune.atum,  the  only  dili'erence 
being  the  much  smaller  divisions.  I  Ijitely  saw  it  in  Mr. 
Williams'  nursery  at  Uolloway,  where  it  grows  very  freely 
and  is  much  admired. — II. 


or>l.'i.~Mountain  Asli  berries. — How  can  I  preserve 
these  in  bunches  ?  They  are  so  handsome  for  Christmas  de- 
corations, that  1  should  like  to  keep  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  birds  will  soon  eat  them  if  not  removed.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  coiTcspondeuts  will  instruct  me  how  to  proceed.  — T. 

iold.— Clematis  moutana. — We  fail  to  bloom  this 
Cloniatis  cither  out  i.f  doors  or  in  a  cool  gi-ecuhouse  ;  it  grows 
luxiu-iantly,  but  never  tlowei-s,  and  I  am  told  others  iu  the 
ncighbourhond  litcewise  fail  witli  it.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
h°lp  us  in  the  matter?  We  live  at  tbc  bottom  of  a  valley 
r.\J'i  feet  aljove  the  sea  Is  Clematis  indivisa  lob.ita  likely  to 
bloom  out  of  doors  with  us?— E.  L.  R..  Ilnlifax. 


Holly  berries  (p.  170). — I  noted  last  year,  on  the  2nd  of 
OctLitiLT,  tliat  tliere  were  still  ben-ies  of  the  previous  ye.ar  on 
a  Hiillv  on  my  lawn. — Willi.^m  Wickiiaw,  JUnnUd-  If  yc^*, 
Alton,  'llanls. 

Double  Beg-onias  (O.  Stotr  II).— A  very  fine  gathering 
of  two-yeftr-oli  seedlings  ;  some  arc  as  fine  as  we  have  seen 
both  for  size  .and  colour,  and  the  pure  white  double  will 
be  valuable  to  you.-  -Ed. 

Naxaes    of    plants.—//.    A'.— Stanhopea   i-.adiosa. 

/'.    B.    {F<'i\!lt'(il).—  l,    Campanula  (Platycodon)  grandiflora; 

2,  Campanula  isophylla  alba. IC.  A'. — Bravoa  gcminiflora. 

Mrn.  Maxo-'ll. — Spir.T3a  eallosa  alba,  Liatris  spicata. 

IC  /'.  F. — Sautolina  iucana,  Rcsa  lucida. Walton  Lodiic, 

—Rhus    Cotinus. J.     Z.     7i.— Bignouia    grandifiora.— ^ — 

SuTflart/.  —You  pi-obably  mean  the  Savin (JuniperusSabina). 

/i.  M,  G. — SoUya  heterophylla  (blue),  Qo.amoclit  cocciuea, 

allied     to     Convolvulus. jr.     I'oUU. —  Shrubby    Mallow 

(Althajafrutex). B.  .t.  7*.— ],Eriobotrya  japoniea(Loquat): 

2,    Leyce-steria    formosa ;    :^,    Liquidambar    styraeitlna;    4, 

Dodder  on  Furze  (Cuscuta  Epitbymum). jr.  and  11,  S. — 

Next  week. 

Names  of  fruits.— .'^.  A.—\,  White  Astrachan  ;  2,  Red 
Astrachan  ;  :i.  Kerry  Pippin. 
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TREE  PLANTING  FOR  PROFIT. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  i.s  well  at  the  Dut- 
set  that  the  planter  should  understand  that 
whatever  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  plant  trees  that  that  soil  will  sustain 
and  mature  only  a  definite  amount  of  timber. 
Hence,  if  trees  are  numerous  on  a  given  area, 
lliey  will  be  proportionally  small,  ami  their 
money  value,  and  also  their  value  in  the  manu- 
factured state,  will  be  small,  because  they  are 
adapted  only  for  the  most  unimportant  purposes. 
But  it,  instead  of  having,  eay,  l.'iOO  trees  on  an  acre 
of  ground  at  the  time  of  cutting,  there  were  only 
500  trees,  these  ."lOO  trees  on  the  acre  would  be 
much  more  valuable  to  the  owner  than  the  1500 
poles  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  same  time. 
Therefore,  when  thinning  is  rightly  carried  out, 
it  is  a  most  beneficial  and  an  essential  operation. 
The  idea  of  planting  trees  at  a  distance  suliicient 
from  each  other,  that  during  the  entire  cycle  of 
their  existence  they  will  require  no  thinning,  is 
too  ridiculous  to  be  thought  of  For  even 
although  plarrted  under  the  best  condition.s,  they 
would  not  yield  the  greatest  amount  nor  the  best 
quality  of  timber  thus  planted.  The  expeiienced 
and  observant  forester,  who  has  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  state  of  arboriculture  in  all  parts  ol 
these  islands,  knows  that  hundreds  of  the  plan- 
tations which  he  sees  on  all  sides  o'ill  never 
j)roduce  more  than  coarse-stunted  scrub,  fit  for 
no  better  purpose  than  tire-wood,  all  owing  to 
a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  planter. 

Tindjcr  trees  to  be  valuable  should  be  tall, 
straight,  clean  grown,  and  large ;  and  to  obtain 
these  qualities  they  should  be  planted  thickly, 
that  is,  ajiproxiniating  to  Nature  in  her  method 
of  planting,  and  thinned  sparingly  during  the 
first  decades  of  existence.  The  best  soils  and 
climate  ought  not  to  induce  thin  planting;  inas- 
much as  if  the  soil  and  climate  be  the  very  best, 
the  trees  grow  more  rapidly  and  require  thinning 
considerably  earlier  than  they  would  in  less  con- 
genial conditions.  Should  the  .soil,  &c.,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  poor,  the  reverse  would  be  the 
case.  The  more  uniform  the  temperature  of 
plantations,  the  more  equal  and  rapid  will  be  the 
animal  growth,  for  light  is  not  less  a  vital 
agent  of  healthy  tree-growth  than  heat.  A 
low  canopy  is  almost  certain  to  manifest  a 
sickly  and  meagre  evergreen  undergrowth,  for  it 
is  eviilent  that  the  invigorating  rays  of  the  sun 
will  hardly  ever  penetrate  to  the  uirdergrowtb 
tlirough  a  dense  shade  of  trees  clad  with  branches 
and  loliage  from  top  to  bottom.  Nor  is  it  in- 
compatible or  detrimental  to  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  timber  to  thin  trees  to  the  widest 
distance,  so  as  to  encourage  and  create  the 
greatest  abundance  of  undergrowth. 

THE  ASH. 

No  one  (juestions  that  the  Ash  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  ot  our  British  trees,  and  more  especially  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  its  hard,  tough  wood 
and  its  rapid  growth.  Its  value  chiefly  depends 
upon  its  white,  dark,  or  pale  colour,  and  as  there 
are  no  objectionable  qualities  in  the  white  sap- 
wood,  it  is  generally  preferred.  It  is  introduced 
into  the  iield  ot  commerce  at  a  very  early 
age.  At  four  or  five  years'  growth  it  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  walking-stick  and  whip-handle 
manufacturers,  &c.,  and  a  year  or  two  later  it  is 
ready  for  the  use  of  Hop  poles,  the  turner,  cooper, 
cabinet,  chair-maker,  and  ihe  small  wares  manu- 
facturer. It  is  also  used  for  hurdle  purposes, 
hoops,  crates,  and  basket-making. 

The  second  growth  of  Ash  (that  is,  the  growth 
after  the  first  time  of  telling,  and  what  is  more 


commonly  called  stooled  Ash)  is  much  tougher 
than  that  on  the  original  roots,  or  that  of  the  first 
growth.  Large  Ash  has  many  uses  and  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  hands  of  the  agricultural  en- 
gineer, coach -builder,  carriage-maker,  and  wheel- 
wright. It  is  also  the  best  wood  for  butchers' 
chopping-blocks  and  shop  boards,  as  it  will  not 
readily  splinter  or  wear  away,  and  it  is  also  largely 
used  for  bobbins  and  tools. 

The  Ash  is  peculiar  in  having  a  large  amount 
of  sapwood,  and  in  the  perfect  wood  taking  up 
little  or  no  colour  in  the  process  of  hearting. 
The  lieartwood  when  it  inclines  to  a  black  hue 
is  frequently  called  black-hearted,  sometimes 
black  Ash,  in  which  state  some  contend  it  shows 
signs  of  decay,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  it 
all  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate. 

.VIth'i\igh  the  Ash  occupies  a  place  only  second  to 
the  Oak,  it  cannot  be  planted  profitably  as  a  forest 
tree.  The  principal  objection  to  the  Ash  is  tin;  injury 
it  does  to  the  underwood  and  plants  that  grow  in  its 
neighbourhood,  by  rapidly  txliausting  the  soil.  In 
consequence  of  this,  few  plants  will  thrive,  or  even 
grow,  m  close  proximity  to  it,  honce  the  very  common 
prautice  of  jdanting  Ash  in  hedgerows.  Its  roots  are  of 
i|uick  growth  and  extend  a  considerable  distance,  and 
may  be  easily  traced  by  the  weakness  of  the  plants 
that  grow  near  it.  t.^^t.i-^....i„ 
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THE  FORESTRY  COMMITTEE. 

So  far  as  I  have  seen,  nothing  has  been  brought 
out  in  the  report  which  was  not  well  known 
before,  and  the  only  good  it  is  likely  to  accom- 
plish is  the  notoriety  it  has  gained  for  the  subject. 
In  this  indirect  way  the  efibrt  may  prove  to  be  of 
some  service,  as  we  now  get  articles  on  forestry 
from  all  sections  of  the  press,  and  however 
ignorant  of  the  matter  the  writers  may  be,  it  helps 
to  make  the  question  a  popular  one.  This  is  a 
great  necessity,  as  there  is  more  to  be  hoped  for 
in  ordinary  individuals  becoming  interested  than 
in  the  production  of  a  few  skilled  men.  Notwith- 
standing wdiat  is  said  about  exhausting  supplies 
and  no  attempt  being  made  to  replenish  them,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  same  agency  is  still  at 
work  as  planted  them  at  the  creation  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  enquiry,  a  little, 
perhaps,  beyond  the  points  under  immediate  notice, 
but  the  mention  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
primaeval  forests  of  India  were  preserved  simply 
because  they  could  not  be  got  at,  leads  to  it,  viz., 
if  a  partially  wooded  country,  say  like  Great 
Britain  is  at  present,  was  entirely  deserted  by 
man  and  beast  for  a  century  or  two,  what  would 
be  the  outcome  ?  Would  not  the  supply  of  timber 
naturally  very  largely  increase?  If  so,  and  the 
principle  can  be  universally  applied,  does  it  not 
give  the  key  to  the  problem,  why  forests  are 
always  within  a  measuiable  distance  of  vanishing, 
but  as  time  goes  on  they  continually  afibrd  larger 
quantities  of  produce?  Perhaps  this  aspect  of 
the  subject  was  outside  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  it  would  argue  against  scientific 
management,  yet  it  is  a  thing  when  an  impartial 
enquiry  is  made  which  deserves  to  be  weighed. 
To  take  a  simple  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
timber  will  increase  by  being  simply  let  alone,  we 
have  only  to  take  a  glance  at  the  estate  of  a 
regular  tree-lover,  one  who  does  not  plant  to  any 
extent,  but  w  ho  from  a  love  of  having  trees  about 
him  allows  them  to  grow  on  uninterruptedly. 
There  are  many  such  to  be  found,  and  it  is  simply 
marvellous  to  note  the  dillerence  between  such 
properties  andadjoining  ones  where  felling  has  been 
carried  on  at  a  normal  rate.  I  am  not  referring  to 
this  to  prove  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  in  a 
country  like  this  to  allow  trees  to  grow  on  tor 
a  whole  lifetime  without  cutting  such  as  have 
come  to  maturity,  but  merely  to  show  the  efi'ect 
of  simply  leaving  a  district  of  country  alone  for 
a  comiiaratively  short  number  of  years.  A  little 
while  ago  I  had  occasion  to  be  upon  some  hills 
overlooking  a  wide  valley.  Over,  perhaps,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  area,  which  could  be  distinctly  seen, 
trees  were  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  way  the 


bulk  of  the  land  is  wooded  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  in  one  particular  spot,  whieli  was 
clearly  defined,  the  landscape  presented  a  totally 
diUerent  appearance.  The  same  trees  were  there 
-—indigenous  to  the  soil— but  they  had  been  left 
alone  to  grow  on,  whilst  the  others  had  been 
thinned  from  time  to  time.  On  enquiry  I  found 
that  the  thickly  wooded  spot  belonged  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  all  his  life  preserved  his 
timber.  An  occurrence  of  this  kind,  though  of 
no  effect  in  itself  if  the  principle  holds  good, 
serves  to  show  that  it  is  to  natural  reproduction 
rather  than  to  [ilanting  we  have  to  look  for  a 
continued  timber  supply. — D.  J.  Yeo. 

It  seems  not  to  be  generally  known  that 

instruction  in  forestry  is  given  to  Civil  Service 
candidates  for  India  at  Cooper's  Hill,  where 
there  is  adjoining  what  remains  ot  \\'indsor 
Forest,  and  no  doubt  the  best  is  made  of  such 
conditions  of  teaching  as  the  locality  ailbrds. 
Still,  it  is  evident  that  of  practical  knowledge  of 
Indian  forestry  little  or  none  can  be  obtained 
before  India  is  reached,  and  then,  with  the  ground- 
ing given  at  home,  much  good  might  result.  One 
wonders,  however,  w  by  natives  are  not  trained  to 
become  Ciovernment  servants,  especially  in  having 
supervision  of  the  vast  forests  of  India.  With 
respect  to  the  comparative  incompetence  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  it  should  bo  remem- 
bered that,  whilst  not  practical  foresters,  all  had 
the  interests  of  forestry  at  heart.  If  they  were 
practical  foresters,  they  would  hardly  need  the 
evidence  of  those  who  may  be,  or  at  least  profess 
to  be,  learned  in  woods  and  forests.  Still,  such 
amateurs  may  be  enabled,  having  practical  men 
before  them,  to  extract  from  such  witnesses  all 
needful  or  possible  information,  although  at  times 
questions  seem  a  little  unpractical  or  far-fetched, 
.lust  now  everything  in  relation  to  forestry  seems 
to  be  regardful  only  of  utility,  but  it  will  be  a 
misfortune  if  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  gets 
no  consideration ;  hence  it  is  well,  in  devising  any 
scheme  for  the  development  of  forestry  in  this  or 
in  any  other  country  that  some  persons  of  taste 
in  the  conjunction  of  trees  and  of  foliage  should 
be  associated  with  any  committee  or  authority 
appointed  for  that  purpo.se.  "  Yorkshireman " 
throws  doubt  upon  the  value  of  the  Birch  as  a 
shelter  for  Scotch  Fir.  Curiously  enough,  another 
correspondent  at  page  170  strongly  advocates  the 
employment  of  Birch  as  a  shelter  tree,  although 
not  specifically  for  the  purpose  first  named.  Now, 
apart  from  the  value  ot  ihe  Birch  for  shelter  pur- 
poses, it  is  not  possible  to  ignore  the  singular 
beauty  found  in  using  the  Birch  as  a  fringe  to 
masses  of  darkfoliaged  trees,  especially  Scotch 
Firs.  Some  of  the  loveliest  eft'ects  in  foliage 
massing  has  been  found  in  these  combinations, 
and  it  Birch  is,  further,  so  valuable  for  shelter 
purposes,  then  a  double  reason  is  given  for  its 
employment.  There  seems  to  be  very  much  room 
for  the  extension  of  forest  planting  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  poverty  on  the  jjart 
of  landowners  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles,  just 
as  that  poverty  more  than  anything  else  is  help- 
ing to  depopulate  woods,  parks,  and  hedgerows 
of  much  fine  timber.  Literally,  vast  areas  of  what 
is  called  poor  land,  chiefly  producing  Heather  now, 
simply  needs  some  rough  cultivation  and  drainage, 
and  then  planted  with  Fir  and  some  other  suitable 
trees,  would  in  time  become  valuable.  Poverty 
on  the  part  of  landowners  and  disregard  for  the 
interests  of  posterity  stop  the  way,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  remain  as  wild  as  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest ;  whilst  converted  into  planta- 
tions they  would  give  employment  to  myriads  of 
people. — A.  D. 

Raising  woods  from  seed. — There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  our  pages 
with  regard  to  the  practice  of  raising  planta- 
tions from  seed,  as  against  transplanting  from 
nurseries.  The  system  is  not  by  any  means  a  new 
one,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks 
from  Evelyn's  "  Sylva,"  written  in  the  first  year 
of  the  present  century.  The  extract  runs  thus: 
"Plough  the  land  in  October  or  November,  and 
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in  the  spring  plough  and  harrow  so  as  effectually 
to  destroy  the  turf.  Sow  with  Turnips  to  be  eaten 
off  by  sheep.  Another  crop  of  Turnijis  should  be 
taken  in  the  succeeding  year,  after  which  the 
land  will  be  in  excellent  condition  for  receiving 
the  seeds  of  forest  trees.  Early  in  the  spring  on 
one  ploughing  sowone  bushel  or  threepecksof  Oats, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  quantity  of 
Acorns,  Chestnuts,  Ash  keys.  Beech  Mast,  Fir 
83ed,  &c.  The  Turnip  and  Oat  crops  will  pay  the 
expense  of  ploughing,  seed,  rent,  and  incidental 
charges.  The  tender  plants,  being  nourished, 
warmed,  and  protected  by  the  Oat  stalks,  will 
make  vigorous  shoots,  and,  having  no  weeds  to 
straggle  with,  the  first  summer  will  push  forward 
with  amazing  vigour.  As  the  land  sown  in  this 
manner  will  be  fully  stocked  with  plants,  the  feet 
of  the  reapers  employed  in  cutting  down  the  Oats 
will  not  materially  affect  the  seedling  Oaks,  which, 
before  the  autumn,  will  have  made  considerable 
progress.  The  Firs,  from  the  slowness  of  their 
growth,  will  be  secured  from  injury,  and  the  Ash 
cannot  be  hurt,  as  it  does  not  vegetate  till  the 
second  year.  A  wood  raised  in  this  natural  man- 
ner will  not  only  make  the  best  timber,  but  will 
arrive  at  maturity  many  years  sooner  than  one  of 
the  same  age  raised  from  plants  drawn  from  the 
nursery." 


FORESTRY  SCHOOLS. 
In  reference  to  the  subject  of  forestry  instruction 
in  this  country,  a  writer  in  a  contemporary  ob- 
serves that  the  art  of  forestry  is  taught  in  Cermany 
in  no  less  than  nine  special  schools,  and  France 
and  Italy  have  many  such  institutions.  It  is  true, 
he  says,  that  the  latter  have  not  been  able  to  save 
the  woods  of  Ravenna,  but  they  may  urge  that 
they  were  called  in  too  late,  or  that  they  have  no 
pretensions  to  deal  with  the  larger  forces  of 
Nature.  At  any  rate,  the  Englishmen  who  want 
to  learn  anything  of  tlie  art  have  to  go  abroad  for 
the  teaching,  and  that  the  knowledge  so  obtained 
is  not  without  value  may  be  seen  by  the  work 
done  by  the  Forest  Department  of  the  Indian 
Government,  the  best  officials  in  which  have  been 
trained  on  tlie  Continent.  The  Department  was 
organised  just  before  the  mutiny,  and  has  done 
much  to  arrest  the  blind  destruction  which  was 
going  on  there,  and  which,  doubtless,  caused 
many  occasional  famines  in  the  land.  But  it  is 
not  in  India  alone  that  the  knowledge  of  high 
woodcraft  is  required. 

The  French  Government  is  ahead  of  us  in  so 
far  as  it  has  an  Inspector  of  Forests,  who  has  not, 
perhaps,  very  many  forests  to  inspect,  but  who 
goes  very  much  more  systematically  to  work  than 
our  Department  of  Woods  and  Forests.  This 
inspector  has  paid  an  official  visit  to  this  country, 
and  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  ajiathy  he 
found  on  the  subject.  He  found  something  to 
praise  in  the  way  in  which  Scutch  proprietors 
were  planting  Larches  and  Firs,  but  he  found 
that,  beyond  this  sound  but  primitive  notion,  no 
knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  the  soil  existed. 
Deer  and  cattle  were  allowed  to  roam  at  will, 
Beeches  were  planted  where  they  would  not  grow, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  trees  to  plant 
in  the  peat  mosses ;  while  no  provision  had  been 
made  to  secure  the  growth  of  trees  of  varying  age 
andsize.  Forests  planted,  as  they  appear  to  have 
been  planted  in  Scotland,  mature  simultaneously, 
and  have  to  be  cut  down  at  one  time.  This  must 
be  a  disadvantage  to  land,  to  labour,  and  to  the 
investor,  as  well  as  to  natural  beauty.  A  storm, 
or  a  supposed  marketable  period,  thus  leads  to  the 
wholesale  disappearance  of  the  forest,  leaving 
ugline.ss  and  desolation  behind,  for  there  are  no 
younger  growths  to  keej)  up  the  tradition.  The 
theory  which  obtains  abroad  is  that  a  forest 
should  yield  a  stable  annual  income,  by  judicious 
thinning,  felling,  and  planting.  In  the  German 
schools  they  maintain  that  the  most  profitable 
time  to  fell  a  tree  is  when  it  is  two-tliirds  grown. 
This  seems  a  sound  theory,  but  how  many  wood 
reeves  know  when  a  tree  has  arrived  at  that  agCv 
or  who  knows  whether  Oak  is  best  planted  alone' 
or   with   Beech,  or  with   Fir?      As  a  matter  oj- 


foreign  experience.  Oak  goes  best  with  both  Beech 
and  Fir.  Then,  again,  are  questions  of  soil  and 
exposure,  of  which  sylviculturists  know  nothing, 
chiefly  because  there  is  no  one  to  teach  them  any- 
thing. The  same  thing  will  apply  to  our  colonies, 
where  the  sylvan  wealth  is  far  greater  than  ours, 
but  where  no  more  is  known  about  the  most 
economical  and  profitable  way  of  managing  woods. 
The  committee  obtained  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
has  already  acquired  much  valuable  information, 
and  although  the  matter  in  these  days  of  small 
profits  and  quick  retuins  is  one  which  must  largely 
rest  upon  the  good  faith  of  one  generation  to 
another,  yet  we  shall  in  future,  if  v/e  sin  in  this 
direction,  sin  against  light. 


CARE  IN  MARKING  TREES. 

The  present  is  rather  an  off  season  in  matters 
relating  to  forestry,  but  we  are  within  a  measurable 
distance  of  the  time  when  attention  must  be  dirccttd 
to  the  question  of  felling.  There  are  gentlemen  I 
know — men  of  taste  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject — who,  if  possible,  personally  decide  upon  all 
trees  to  be  felled  during  the  season.  In  many  cases 
such  a  pergonal  attention  would,  of  c  airse,  be  a 
ph3'sicil  impossibility,  but  I  mention  the  circum- 
stance to  show  that  thns'i  who  really  appr.  ciate  a 
well-timbered  place  do  not  mind  expending  time  in 
satisfying  themselvts  that  the  right  trees  are  felled 
and  the  right  ones  left.  There  is  another  class  of 
owners  who  seem  positively  indifferent  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  work  is  carried  out  so  long  as  a  vesncct- 
able  sum  results  annually  from  sales.  Amongst  the 
last-named  class  there  are,  I  presume,  very  few 
readers  of  Woods  and  Fons's.  Between  these 
extremes  there  is  probably  a  larger  number  to  be 
found  who,  in  a  gener.al  s  jit  of  way,  would  like  to 
see  their  timber  as  well  managed  as  that  of  their 
neighbours,  but  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to  take 
a  sufficiently  active  interest  in  the  subject  to  attain 
this  desirable  end.  In  the  face  of  this,  I  b.lieve 
that  the  stir  which  has  during  the  last  few  years 
be.'n  made  about  tree  planting  and  tree  management, 
if  it  fails  in  its  chief  object,  will  cause  a  greater 
interest  to  be  taken  in  the  existing  timber  supply. 
The  lack  of  an  intelligent  appreeiatiou  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tree  management  seems 
to  be  at  the  loot  of  the  evil.  Care  in  marking  for 
exjiloitation  seems  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
r.ile.  Taken  in  masses  in  the  landscape,  there  is  much 
to  be  proud  of  in  the  way  many  of  our  English 
counties  are  wooded,  but  when  we  come  to  the  detail 
the  lack  of  thought  or  foresight  is  too  often  pain- 
fully apparent.  The  general  impression  is  that  of 
a  Potato  patch  which  has  been  run  over  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  a  bunch  of  tubers  lifted  here  and  there 
withi>ut  .any  idea  to  the  general  crop,  but  merely  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  moment  in  the  quickest  way 
and  with  the  least  trouble.  The  conip.irisou  does  not 
represent  the  case  fully,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  conducting  operations  in  sucli  a  w.ay. 
The  one  thing  necessary  seems  to  be  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  those  interested  directed  to  both  sides  of  the 
question.  I  have  frequently  known  carte  hhtnchc 
given  to  a  man — who,  perfectly  competent  in  his  par- 
ticular line,  knew  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate,  thought 
nothing,  of  the  future  of  the  timber  on  the  place — to 
go  anel  make  up  a  given  quantity  of  timber  in  the 
readiest  way  that  presented  itself  to  hun.  Such  a 
system,  or  want  of  system,  cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous. 
The  importance  of  carefully  selecting  the  trees  to  be 
felled  cannot  be  over-estimated,  as  it  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  whole  business.  In  harvesting  any  other 
crop,  the  neglect  of  common-sense  rules  would  make  a 
man  an  object  of  ridicule;  but  be  a  t'mher  crop  as 
badly  managed  as  it  well  can  be,  it  seems  to  excite 
little  comment.  There  is,  of  cuurse,  the  obvious 
difference  that  most  crops  ripen  at  one  time,  and  that 
the  production  of  foeid  is  a  matter  of  necessary  inte- 
rest to  everybody.  Still,  there  seems  no  gootl  reason 
why  so  little  care  should  be  taken  of  the  first  article 
essential  in  civilisation.  There  need  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  matter,  as  the  issues  are  simple,  viz., 
to  make  as  good  a  return  as  possible  for  the  present, 
but  alwaj  s  with  a  view  to  the  future,  both  with  re- 
gard to  profit  and  appearance.  These  two  things  will 
sometimes  clash,  but  the  accustomed   eye  will  soon 


decide  which  must  be  sacrificed.  If  an  entire  group 
has  occasionally  to  be  taken  out  of  the  landscape,  it 
m.ay  be  better  to  elo  it  than  leave  one  or  two  trees 
which  may  grow  into  timbi'r,  but  which  would  always 
be  an  offence  to  good  tas'e.  D.  J.  Y. 


"  HOW  I  MANAGED  MY  ESTATE." 

This  little  book  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  re- 
ceived by  the  critics,  who,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  in 
several  papers,  ajipear  to  know  even  less  about 
forestry  than  the  author,  and  conssquently  have  been 
careful  not  to  comndt  themselves  on  that  head.  I 
shall,  however,  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  extracts 
from  the  book  given  in  The  Garden  ot  July  24.  In 
one  of  these  it  is  asserted  that  an  acre  of  land  under 
the  best  of  circumst-iiices  ought  to  carry  at  least 
"  eighty  0.aks  worth  £10  each  at  the  end  of  about 
fifty  or  sixty  years — that  is  to  say,  the  crop  would  be 
worth  £S00  per  .acre."  If  this  is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  material  to  be  founel  in  the  li'ok,  I  saould 
say  the  Si>ouer  those  who  buy  it  f^r  a  guide  put  it 
aside  tlie  better  for  all  concerned.  The  assertion 
thsit  Ivy-bound  trees  "  lose  about  one-third  of  their 
natural  power  of  expansion''  must  be  a  col  elusion 
jumped  to  at  first  sight,  and  not  verified  by  him  at 
all,  nor  true.  So  long  as  the  branches  have  scope 
the  trunk  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  burst  the  tone's 
uf  any  Ivy  that  ever  clasped  it.  The  thickening  of 
the  trunk  depends  on  the  leafage  of  the  branches  anel 
nut  upon  the  exposure  of  the  trunk. 

Then  the  author  having  to  fake  the  measuring  of 
the  timber  "into  his  own  hands  "  is  good.  Cleaily 
the  merchants  have  humoured  him  to  the  top  of  hi-i 
bent,  and  made  a  good  thing  of  it  for  themselves,  I 
have  no  doubt.  Finally,  he  gave  up  the  tape  and 
string,  '■  and  resolved  to  dispense  alike  with  the 
merchant  and  bailiff.  He  went  through  the  woods 
with  someone  to  hold  his  measuring  rod  "  and  a 
ready  reckoner,  in  the  shape  of  the  sliding  rule  so 
often  used,  "and  set  his  own  price  on  the  trees" 
standing,  and  found  that  "  he  never  hael  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  it,"  which  I  can  quite  believe, 
because  if  there  be  one  thing  a  novice  is  apt  to  do  in 
valuing  standing  timber  in  the  manner  just  alluded 
tt),  it  is  to  under-estimate  the  contents  and  ask  too 
little,  and  that  our  author  accomplisheel  this  remark- 
aide  feat  the  ready  willingness  of  the  luerchants  to 
give  him  his  price  "without  any  dillicully"  is 
sufficient  proof;  they,  at  least,  know  how  mu.h 
timber  is  in  a  hit  before  buying,  and  never  give  moie 
than  it  is  worth.  In  short,  the  innocence  of  the 
author  ot  "  How  I  Managed  my  Estate  "  is  simply 
charming  to  a  practical  man.  "Somehow  or  other 
he  found  timber  buyers  would  always  give  him  some 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  they  gave  to  big 
proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  who  left  the 
transaction  in  the  lianels  of  their  reeves."  How 
delightful  and  how  likely  !  Our  author  doubtless 
got  this  interesting  information  from  the  timber- 
buyers  themselves,  and  not  from  the  reeve-".  It 
is  one  of  the  c  mmonest  tricks  of  the  trade  for 
buyers  to  carry  about  with  them  lists  of  the  marvel- 
lously low  prices  they  have  paid  elsewhere,  and 
to  tell  novices  how  much  more  they  were  asking  anel 
getting,  and  all  this  appeirs  to  have  been  swallowed 
by  the  author  as  profounel  gospel.  In  all  probability 
it  was  himself  who  was  victimised,  and  nut  his  neigh- 
bours. Why,  bis  ^^^'.ting3  i-how  that  any  vvood-retvj 
would  confound  him  in  about  five  minutes  in  valung 
timber  anywhere.  The  author's  skill  in  practical 
forestry  comes  out  in  the  confession  that  "  he  htel 
fiuite  ruined  a  two-acre  plantation"  of  Spruce,  Scotch 
Fir,  and  Larch  by  attempting  to  thin  it  after  the 
trees  had  grown  up  rather  thickly  to  a  good  height.  U  e 
contemplated  thinning  other  plantations  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  same  way,  l'\it  "found  it  best  after  this 
to  leave  them  alone."  Wh.at  saiel  the  reeve  about  tliis 
management,  I  wonder  ?  In  the  next  edition,  if  ever 
there  is  to  be  one,  I  expect  to  hear  simihar  confessions 
.about  his  valuing  and  selling,  kn.  I  observe  from  a 
critique  of  the  book  in  a  contemporary  that  the  .author, 
"unlike  some  preachers,  doe.s  not  venture  beyonel  the 
limits  of  his  kinwlcdge,"  and  tells  only  what  has 
"come  within  the  range  of  his  own  experience," 
which  one  can  believe,  for  no  experienced  forester 
W'lulel  a]ipend  his  name  to  the  picked  extracts  e)f  the 
book  which  I  have  seen.  VoBKijHUiEJiAN. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  doea  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — S^uaJceipeare. 


Garden  in  the  House. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING. 

As  "Delta"  appeals  to  other  lovers  of  hardy 
plant.s  to  record  their  experience  of  those  kinds 
that  ought  to  be  generally  grown,  I  venture  to 
supplement  his  excellent  list  with  the  names  of 
sundry  species  that  have  proved  themselves 
thoroughly  reliable  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
supplying  cut  ilowers.  I  will  follow  "  Delta's  " 
example  by  premising  that  the  garden  from  which 
these  notes  are  made  is  on  the  sandiest  and  most 
arid  of  soils  where  the  rainfall  is  abnormally 
small,  so  that,  owing  to  dryness  during  the 
winter,  some  plants  survive  which  elsewhere 
might  damp  olT,  or  which,  from  beginning  to 
grow  too  soon  through  a  damp,  warm  winter, 
get  caught  by  a  spring  frost  ;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  recurrence  of  cold  after  the 
plants  have  started  into  growth  rather  than  the 
severity  of  our  winters  that  is  fatal  to  so  many 
hardy  plants,  which  at  home  are  probablv 
accustomed  to  be  deeply  buried  under  the  snow- 
blanket  until  the  sun  comes  out  for  good ;  whereas 
here  they  are  treated  Turkish-bath  fashion- 
alternate  hot  and  cold— until  they  hardly  know 
whether  they  are  alive  or  dead,  and  then  those 
starving,  interminable  east  winds  settle  the  ques- 
tion. This  year  numbers  of  plants  survived  the 
hard  winter,  only  to  be  killed  or  crippled,  when 
they  should  have  been  coming  into  flower,  by 
frosts  in  April  and  Jlay,  even  such  hardy 
shrubs  as  Pontic  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas 
were  much  disfigured. 

A  propos  of  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  is 
not  the  question  of  their  hardiness  in  Surrey 
what  Pdley  would  call  a  case  of  absence  of  ex- 
perience rather  than  contrary  to  experience  /  1 
do  not  know  all  the  Surrey  Rhododendron 
grounds,  but  I  know  some  famous  ones  where,  I 
believe,  no  attempt  has  been  made  until  the  last 
few  years  to  grow  the  Himalayan  species  out  of 
doors  ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  they  are  not  hardy 
there,  nor  would  it  be  if  these"  young  plants 
should  sonietimes  die,  for  many  plants  are  tender 
in  the  young  state,  although  "quite  hardy  after 
having  attained  a  certain  age.  Xow,  discoverers 
sometimes  have  friends  at  home  to  whom  they 
send  their  good  things,  and  if  the  discoverer  of 
the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  about  the  year 
1848,  sent  seeds  to  friends  in  South  Wales,  they 
would  have  got  a  long  start  with  plants  that 
require  some  patience  to  raise  from  seed,  and 
might  well  have  fine  examples  by  this  time. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  inferiority  of  the 
five-yeir-old  Surrey  plants  (I)  to  thirtv-eight- 
yearold  Welshmen  should  be  thrown"  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Surrey  climate,'as  "Delta's"  remarks 
seem  to  indicate.  Perhaps  in  thirty  years- but 
this  is  anticipating.  To  return  to  cut  flowers. 
I  will  only  make  one  deviation  from  "  Delta's  " 
convenient  mode  of  enumeration,  by  placing  the 
plants,  more  or  less,  in  their  order  of  flow'ering 
instead  of  in  alphabetical  order. 

Anemone  sulphurea.— This  Is  one  of  the  most 
lieautiful  of  all  early  summer  flowers,  and  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  a  perfectly  hardy 
and  robust  herbaceous  plant.  Established  plants 
throw  up  several  stems  about  2  feet  hio-h,  each 
bearing  a  large  single  upright  flower  with  silky 
pstals  of  a  pure  sulphur  colour.  The  flowers  last 
well  either  on  the  plant  or  in  water  ;  but  if  not  cut 


the  seed-heads  are  afterwards  extremely  orna- 
mental, owing  to  the  great  length  of  their  silky 
awns.  A.  sylvestris  is  another  good  species  which 
makes  a  pretty  companion  to  the  foregoing,  being 
of  approximately  similar  height  and  size,  but 
having  pure  white  flowers. 

AsTHERKTM  LiLiASTRUM. — St.  Bruno's  Lily  is 
a  charming  flower  for  vases,  for  its  glistening 
whiteness  is  equally  eSective  when  contrasted 
with  other  flowers,  or  when  relieved  only  by  the 
foliage  of  the  plant.  The  smaller-flowered  A. 
Liliago  is  also  light  and  graceful  in  tall  vase 
bouquets,  and  the  plant  seeds  itself  about  all  over 
the  borders  so  freely,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  good  supply. 

Fritillaria  Meleacris. — This  native  bulb  and 
its  white  form  (alba)  should  be  extensively  grown 
for  cut  flowers,  as  the  blooms  last  well,  and  an  old 
blue  bowlful  of  them  looks  exceedingly  rich.  If 
the  bulbs  can  be  planted  in  large  groups  on  the 
Grass,  the  flowers  are  especially  effective. 

Trollifs  EURor-Ki's.  —  Although  the  pretty 
Globe  flowers  should  be  grown  beside  streams  or 
in  damp  places  to  ensure  the  display  of  their 
greatest  beauty,  nevertheless  even  on  dry  soil 
they  supply  innumerable  flowers  admirably  adapted 
for  cutting,  being  produced  on  long  slender,  but 
stirt"  stems.  As  a  companion  to  the  pale  yellow- 
flonered  T.  europa'us,  T.  asiaticus,  with  less  globu- 
lar, but  deep  orange-coloured  flowers,  may  well  be 
grown. 

Chrysooonum  virmnicum. — A  pretty,  but  ap- 
parently not  often  grown  plant,  of  sturdy  branch- 
ing habit,  producing  abundance  of  stellate  flowers, 
which  retain  the  brilliancy  of  their  deep  yellow 
colour  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  cut  state. 

Hei'chera  sANuriNEA  has  proved  a  great  acqui- 
sition for  the  supply  of  light,  graceful  spikes  of  a 
bright  rosy  crimson  colour,  admirably  adapted  for 
decorating  the  top  of  an  epergne  or  other  vase 
where  hea\-j'  flowers  are  not  desirable.  The  plant 
is  a  good  grower,  becoming  readily  established, 
and  then  throwing  up  flower-stems  in  abundance. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  some  interest, 
among  which  H.  Menziesi,  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, has  quaint  brown  flowers. 

LrriNrs  ARKor.Ers. — This  is  the  best  of  all  Lu- 
pines forcutting.  One  might  have  thought  the  dear 
old  blue  and  white  Lupines,  indispensable  as  they 
are  in  the  garden,  would  have  been  almost  too 
"vegetable"  in  the  cut  state  to  have  satisfied 
"Delta,"  whose  judgment  in  such  matters  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  final.  But  this  objection  can- 
not be  urged  against  the  yellow  Tree  Lupine,  whose 
flowers  supply  a  pure  soft  shade  of  yellow  much 
wanted,  and  have  the  additional  attraction  of  a 
pleasant  fragrance ;  while  the  deep  foliage  is  far 
better  adapted  than  that  of  the  polyphyllus  \a- 
rieties  for  use  in  the  cut  state.  The  plant  is  not 
very  easily  controlled  in  the  border,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  well  worthy  of  some  secluded  corner  just  to 
cut  from. 

PoTENTiLLA  FORMOSA. — The  prettiest  and  best 
border  plant  of  all  the  numerous  species,  with  its 
clear  cerise  flowers  and  compact  habit.  Another 
species  that  is  less  weedy  than  most,  and  looks 
well  associated  with  the  above,  is  the  pale  yellow 
P.  hirta. 

DiAXTHiTS  PUNGENS  is  excellently  named,  for  its 
single  white  flowers,  though  no  bigger  than  a  six- 
pence, have  a  most  powerful  and  delicious  fra- 
grance, while  they  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  and  the  plant  will  grow  anywhere. 
Half  a  dozen  of  these  little  blossoms  artfully  in- 
troduced into  a  bouquet  of  white  Camellias  might 
induce  an  unsuspecting  person  to  believe  that  the 
ordinary  Camellia  is  only  slightly  less  fragrant 
than  the  Gardenia. 

Ervncium  Bourgati  (a-METhystinum). — This  is 
the  only  one  of  the  Sea  Hollies  that  is  of  much 
value  in  the  cut  state,  as  most  of  them  are  too 
coarse  to  be  available.  But  the  one  under  notice 
throws  up  numerous  stems  on  which  the  leaves 
occur  only  at  considerable  intervals,  so  that  they 
may  be  gathered  without  inconvenience  and   of 


almost  any  size;  while  the  peculiar  metallic  or 
amethyst-blue  which  suff'uses  the  heads  and  stem 
is  a  rare  colour  among  flowers,  and  renders  the 
species  valuable. 

C.4TANANCHE  c.ERrLE.\  is  an  old-fashioned  plant 
by  no  means  to  be  despised  for  cut  flowers  where 
blue  is  wanted. 

Coreopsis  auricflata  is  an  old  favourite  that 
is  still  "bad  to  beat"  for  cutting,  in  spite  of  its 
tendency  to  lop  over  in  the  border. 

ScABiosA  CAUc.\si(.'A. — This  plant  supplies  us 
with  delicate  porcelain-blue  flowers,  whose  long, 
straight  stalks  render  them  particularly  useful 
for  bouquets. 

Cepiialaria  tatarica  is  another  not  very 
common  plant  of  the  Scabious  family,  having 
flowers  of  a  pleasing  pale  yellow  colour.  Although 
very  useful  for  cutting,  this  is  a  plant  not  very 
desirable  in  the  border,  unless  it  can  have  an 
isolated  position  as  a  specimen.  It  is  likewise  a 
capital  wild  garden  plant,  as  it  is  able  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  strongest. 

Alstriemeria  ArnANTiACA. — This  plant  some- 
times seems  rather  capricious  about  settling  itself 
in  a  new  locality,  but  when  once  established 
nothing  can  exceed  the  wealth  of  blossom  which 
it  provides,  so  that  a  good  clump  of  it  constitutes 
a  supply  that  may  be  drawn  upon  for  a  consider- 
able time.  The  flowers  last  well  in  water,  and  do 
not  suffer  much  in  wet  or  windy  weather.  There 
are  several  colours  besides  the  orange  type,  all 
more  or  less  decorative;  and  there  are  also 
other  good  species  which,  however,  seem  to  be 
mostly  lacking  in  robustness. 

(iAiLLARDiA  GRANDiFLORA. — This  is  quite  a 
model  cut-flower  plant.  Of  dwarf,  compact  habit, 
taking  verj'  little  room,  it  throws  up,  on  long 
stalks,  gorgeous  flowers  of  various  shades  of 
crimson  and  yellow;  it  blooms  profusely  through- 
out the  summer  until  cut  oft'  by  frost,  and  the 
flowers  are  very  enduring;  while  the  more  they 
are  cut  the  more  freely  are  others  again  produced. 

(Jaura  Lindiieimeri. — This  plant  is  sometimes 
said  not  to  be  very  hardy,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
hardy  enough  on  a  dry  soil,  and  makes  a  very 
pretty  vase  flower  with  its  long  slender  spikes  of 
wliite  flowers  with  their  pink  sepals. 

MoNTBRETiA  PoTTsi.  —  The  brilliant  orange 
flower-spikes  of  this  beautiful  Cape  bulb,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  larger  flowered  hybrid  M.  crocos- 
ma'flora,  are  very  striking  in  the  cut  state,  and 
both  deserve  to  be  extensively  grown  for  the 
purpose. 

Helenium  pu.mih  m.— One  of  the  best  of  the 
North  American  composites.  Dwarf  in  habit,  its 
light  green  foliage  is  half  hidden  during  most  of 
the  summer  by  its  golden  blossoms  about  the  size 
of  a  haff  crown.  It  increases  readily  and  grows 
freely  without  ever  becoming  weedy,  and  the 
flowers  remain  fresh  and  bright  for  a  long  time 
when  put  in  water.  It  is  not  (like  some  of  its 
tribe)  at  all  coarse  in  growth  or  flower,  nor  has  it 
any  rank  smell. 

RrDBECKiA  Newman'ni  and  R.  hirta  are  also 
useful  yellow  Composites,  while  R.  californica, 
growing  6  feet  high,  is  effective  in  the  garden  or 
in  great  jars  in  the  corner  of  a  room. 

Harpalium  rigidum,  handsomest  of  its  race,  is 
another  good  border  plant  in  the  matter  of  not 
encroaching  overmuch,  and  its  bold  straight- 
stemmed  flowers,  with  their  dark  centres  and  rich 
gold  rays,  are  unrivalled  among  Composites  for'the 
combination  of  strength  with  elegance. 

Heliantju's  decapet.vlus. — This  is  a  tall- 
growing  plant,  5  feet  or  6  feet  high,  but  the  pale 
sulphur-coloured  star-shaped  flowers  are  not  at  all 
coarse,  being  freely  pi'oduced  as  laterals  on  stiff 
wiry  stems. 

PoLYGONfM  polystachyum. — This  is  a  pretty 
plant  to  cut  from,  of  a  class  not  very  generally 
met  with.  There  are  several  species  which  make 
very  handsome  specimens  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  room,  but  the  one  under  notice  is  of 
dwarf  branching  habit  about  2  feet  high,  and 
having  a  spike  of  pure  white  flowers  issuing  from 
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the  axil  of  every  leaf,  so  thac  a  branch  with  its 
slender  spikes  displayed  against  its  deep  green 
foliage  makes  a  very  fresh  and  pleasing  efifect 
when  used  in  the  cut  state. 

Zausciineria  californica. — There  seems  to  be 
no  situation  too  hot  or  too  parched  for  this  sun- 
loving  Californian,  for  it  succeeds  admirably  on  a 
sandy,  stony  bank,  facing  south,  where  it  leans 
over  a  great  flat  stone  that  gets  as  hot  as  possible 
in  the  sun.  In  this  position  it  produces  numerous 
spikes  of  small,  bright  scarlet  tubular  flowers, 
which  are  very  effective. 

SiiHizosTyLiscocciNEA. — This  Useful  plant  flowers 
so  late  in  the  season,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
figured by  weather  in  some  localities,  although  it 
is  quite  hardy.  But  it  is  quite  worth  the  protec- 
tion of  a  bit  of  canvas  put  over  it  at  night  if 
rough  weather  sets  in  before  the  flowers  are  ex- 
panded, as  flowers  in  October  and  November  are 
of  importance  in  gardens  where  there  is  little  or 
no  glass.  It  flowers  equally  well  in  pots,  and 
makes  a  capital  foreground  for  a  large  group  of 
white  Chrysanthemums. 

TussiLAGO  FRACRANS.— No  garden  that  lacks 
glass  should  be  without  a  few  plants  of  the  winter 
Heliotrope  to  counteract  the  sometimes  aggres- 
sively strong  Christmas  decoration  by  the  delight- 
ful fragrance  of  its  pale  flowers.  The  plants  may 
be  thrown  down  in  any  outofthe-way  corner,  or 
behind  a  hedge,  and  be  forgotten  till  January, 
when  their  flowers  are  sure  to  be  welcome. 

Aiioxt;  rLAXT.s  to  avoid  for  cut  fiowers,  note 
should  be  made  of  the  Pentstenions,  which, 
gorgeous  and  persistent  as  they  are  in  the  garden, 
fade  almost  immediately  in  water.  The  strong, 
hrown-siigary  smell  of  the  Phloxes  again  is  very 
disagreeable  to  some  people ;  while  it  is  impo.s- 
sible  to  sit  in  the  room  with  the  otherwise  attrac- 
tive flowers  of  the  double  perennial  Sunflower 
(Helianthus  multiflorus  fl.-pL).  The  same  re- 
mark ajiplies  to  the  superbum  Lilies,  which  are 
very  unpleasant  company  in  the  house,  and  L. 
auratum,  though  not  disagreeable,  is  too  strongly 
scented  for  many  persons'  liking;  but  without 
these  there  are  plenty  of  Lilies  that  are  among 
the  finest  subjects  for  cut  flowers,  especially  the 
Tigers,  single  and  double,  lancifolium,  testaceum, 
and  colchieum.  The  brilliant  umbrosum  Poppies 
have  been  sometimes  objected  to  on  the  ground 
of  smelling  rank,  but  as  this  is  only  from  the 
broken  .stalks,  if  the  vases  are  arranged  elsewhere 
and  not  taken  into  the  room  until  the  ends  of  the 
stalks  are  safely  immersed  in  the  water,  no  un- 
pleasant smell  will  be  noticeable. 

T.  W.  G. 

BALCONY  GAEDENING. 

It  may  interest  your  correspondent  of  last  week 
("  H.  B.,"  p.  186)  to  know  that  the  balcony  garden 
of  Yuccas  and  Ivy  in  Portman  Square  to  which 
he  refers  was  in  good  condition  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  when  I  made  a  sketch  of  it  for 
Domestic  FlnriruUure  (ride  p.  97).  Its  perma- 
nent state  of  freshness  and  beauty,  summer  and 
winter,  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  town.  There 
is  a  corner  house  in  the  Fulham  Road  which  is 
also  noteworthy,  the  strip  of  front  garden  bein" 
planted  with  Yuccas,  and  a  Wistaria  has  been 
trained  very  prettily  up  to  the  balcony  above. 
These  two  examples  show  us  something  of  the 
possibilities  of  town  gardening.  It  is  only  a  very 
few  years  ago  since  several  fine  old  ]Mulberry 
trees  used  to  fruit  freely  in  the  old  Drapers' 
Gardens,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  and  the  white  Water  Lily  used  to 
flower  in  a  little  pond  there  as  freely  as  in  Kent 
or  Surrey.  It  is  not  as  yet  ten  years  since  a  pair 
of  rooks  used  to  build  in  the  Plane  tree  in  Wood 
Street,  Cheapside,  and  the  Plane  is  still  there  as 
healthy  as  ever,  I  believe.  The  garden  around 
St.  Paul's  is  another  example  of  what  can  be 
done  with  green  turf  and  Ivy;  while  old  Sam 


Broome's  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens quite  supplanted  the  white  and  red  Roses 
which  formerly  grew  there,  and  led  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  our  civil  wars. 

F.  W.  B. 
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Spiraea  palmata  alba.— This  variety  is  likely 
to  become  as  popular  as  the  species,  especia'ly  as  it 
has  now  proved  to  be  amenable  to  forcing  in  puts  ;  in 
foliage  and  habit  it  is  undistinguishable  from  palmala, 
but  the  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white.  It  is  now 
very  fine  in  Messrs.  Backhouse's  nursery  at  York. 

Montbretias  at  York.— The  following  varieties 
of  Montbretia  and  Tritoma  are  also  flowering  row  in 
the  York  Nursery:  Montbretia  crocosma-flora,  Golden 
Sheaf,  sulphurea,  Fiery  Star,  elegans,  Bouqutt  Par- 
fait,  P(5ttsi,  Tritoma  Uvaria,  nobili?,  glaucescens, 
Sauudeisi  and  Maci>w.ani. 

Citrons  at  Waddon  Hous?.— A  very  fine 
plant  of  Citrus  medica  is  now  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit  in  the  gardens  of  Waddon  House.  The  plant  is 
in  a  border,  the  head  being  trained  over  half  the  roof, 
and  is  about  24  feet  long,  bearing  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred of  its  large  ovate  fruits.  These  are  cut  before 
they  are  ripe  and  used  for  preserving. 

Rosa  foliolosa. — This  tiny  Rose  seems  to  pro- 
mise to  be  a  gem  among  Roses  tor  the  rock  garden. 
Its  pale  green,  very  small,  and  finely  cut  foliage  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  others  ;  while  its  flowers, 
faintest  blush  colour  when  opening,  but  white  when 
fully  blown,  are  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the 
plant,  being  nearly  the  size  of  the  Dog  Rose.  The 
tinv  buds,  tipped  with  faintest  pink,  are  especially 
delicate  and  pretty. — G.  J. 

Ftichsia  Riccaitoni.— This  fine  old  Fuchsia, 
now  in  full  beauty,  appears  to  enjoy  the  sea  breezes, 
for  the  gaidens  hereabouts  are  full  of  large  bushes  of 
it  now  laden  with  countless  numbers  of  crimson 
lilooms.  In  Fuchsias,  as  in  other  plants,  hybridisers 
have  .aimed  to  get  large  blooms,  but  to  many  a  crowd 
of  delicate  little  hanging  sprays  of  Fuchsia  blooms  are 
prettier  than  a  small  number  of  large  ones. — J.  G.  H., 
(rosport. 

Passiflora  Constance  Elliott.— This  pretty 
sweet-scented  wljitu-flowfred  Pas.siflora  is  said  to  be 
perfectly  hardy;  it  is  now  in  great  beauty  up  in  the 
roof  of  a  glass  corridor  at  Beddington  House,  where 
its  flowers  are  highly  appreciated.  The  corridor  can  be 
heated,  and  the  extra  protection  it  gets  here  will 
probably  prolong  its  blooming  into  the  winter  months, 
when  flowers  of  all  descriptions  are  highly  appreciated, 
.and  white  ones  doubly  so. 

Solanum  jasminoides. — This  old  plant  covers 
a  large  space  on  the  back  wall  of  one  of  the  green- 
houses at  Beddington  House,  and  is  invaluable  for 
cutting,  a  profusion  of  its  blooms  being  now  open  • 
and,  indeed,  tie  same  m"ght  be  said  of  it  iiearlv  every 
month  of  the  year.  Asa  pot  plant  it  is  seldorn  satis- 
factory, but  p'anttd  in  the  boi-der  it  cannot  be  over- 
rated ;  and  we  have  found  that  in  delights  in  frequent 
applications  of  liquid  manure. 

Anthurium  Andreanu-r.  — In  the  stove  at 
Waddon  House  there  is  a  distinct,  dwarf,  compact 
form  of  this  plant.  Its  leaves  .are  comparatively 
small,  and  are  produced  upon  shorter  foot-stalks  than 
usual,  and  it  is  now  bearing  fourteen  large  flowers, 
which  are  very  highly  coloured.  When  seen  in  this 
condition  it  is  really  a  grand  and  imposing  plant,  and 
the  le.ss  robust  habit  of  this  form  will  enable  amateurs 
with  small  houses  only  to  add  it  to  their  collections.  It 
may  be  called  the  Waddon  House  variety  for  conve- 
nience, as  we  are  convinced  of  its  distinctiveness. 

Begonias  at  Forest  Hill.— The  display  of 
tuberous  fiegonias  at  Messrs.  Laing's  nursery  at 
Forest  Hill  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  ;  their 
effect  cannot  be  adequately  described.  In  the  open 
air  there  are  about  a  hundred  thousand  Begonias,  all 
profusely  laden  witli  flower,  raised  from  seed  this  sea- 
son, whilst  a  cunsL-rvatory,  upwards  of  100  feet  loii",  is 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  speeimeus  both  in  pots  and 
baskets.  Amongst  these  are  both  doubles  and  singles, 


bearing  flowers  of  all  shades  and  variety  in  colour  to 
be  found  in  Begonias,  and  measuring,  in  some  in- 
stances, upwards  of  7  inches  in  diameter.  Among  the 
finest  novelties  of  this  season  are  those  named  Queen 
Victoria,  deep  rose  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  vivid  crimson 
scarlet ;  Princess  of  Wales,  deep  rosy  pink  ;  Prince 
Albeit  Victor,  bright  scarlet,  shaded  with  orange; 
Princess  Louise,  purest  white  ;  Princess  Victoria, 
rosy  carmine  margin,  pale  centre  ;  Duke  of  Ediii- 
1-iurgh,  dark  maroon  shaded  chestnut ;  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  deep  yellow  shaded  orarge. 

Floriferous  Eucbarises. — I  have  half  a  dozen 
pots  <'f  Euohaii^  amazonica  mjw  finely  in  bloom.  One 
plant  in  a  pot  12-inches  across  bears  18  spikes— 10 
spikes  with  7  blooms,  and  S  spikes  with  ti  bloom", 
making  a  total  of  118  blooms.  On  .another  plant 
the  same  size  there  are  17  spikes  with  110  blooms.  The 
other  pots  (10-inch)  .average  about  11  spikes  and 
about  70  blooms  each.  This  is  the  sece)nd  time  they 
have  flowered  this  year,  and  I  hope  to  have  another 
batch  a  few  months  later. — W.  A.  Cook,  Hnlme 
Wood,  PeUrlorough. 

Lilium  aura'.um  platyphyllum. — This  is  a 
new  and  most  distinct  type  of  the  auratum  group, 
an  improvement  on  the  ordinary  auratum.  It  is 
dwarf  in  habit,  has  broad  and  massive  leaves,  and  its 
flowers  measure  some  9  inches  in  diameter.  The 
ground  colour,  which  is  white,  is  profusely  spotted. 
The  variety  giganteum  is  a  more  vigorous  grower  ; 
its  flowers  are  pure  white  with  a  broad  central  stripe 
of  deep  lemon.  L.  platyphyllum  luteum  difl'ers  from 
it  in  having  the  lemon  colour  spread  over  the  petals. 
.'VII  three  forms  are  now  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Bull's  nur- 
sery at  Chelsea.  They  are  grown  in  (piite  small  pot^, 
which  are  found  to  be  better  than  large  ones  for  Lily 
cultivation. 

Eucrypbia  pinnatiSda.— Our  tree  of  this, 
which  is  5  feet  6  inches  high  and  6  feet  across  in  the 
widest  part,  is  now  finely  iu  bloom.  Each  blossom, 
which  is  of  the  purest  white,  measures  .3  inches 
across,  and  consists  of  four,  and  in  a  few  cases  five, 
and  even  seven  petals.  Of  such  blossoms  there  were 
some  500  on  the  tree  last  week,  but  they  are  now 
beginning  to  fade.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
hardy  shiub  or  small  tree  in.  cultivation.  Antholyza 
paniculata,  Montbretia  Pottsi  and  crooosm;e9ora  are 
in  bluom  side  by  side.  I  am  convinced  that  all  three 
bloom  better  if  taken  up  and  kept  nearly  dry  for  a 
short  time.  Montbretia  Pottsi  can  hardly  be  kept 
within  bounds  without  drying  it  off  and  replanting. 
The  Eucryphia,  I  should  aeUl,  is  quite  hardy. — C.  O. 
Miles,  Smnni  Hill,  SliirehunqiUin. 

*,*  The  Eucryphia  certainly  merits  all  that  is  here 
said  in  its  favour.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  will  be 
found  in  The  Gariien,  Vol.  XII ,  p.  544.— Ed. 

Tecoma  radicans. — This  beautiful  hardy  wall 
climber  is  just  now  attracting  attention  by  its  large 
showy  flowers.  Should  the  wall  on  which  it  is 
tr.ained  be  rather  rough,  it  will  attach  itself  firmly 
thereto  in  the  way  that  Ivy  does,  and  grow  very 
freely  when  once  established.  The  flowers,  borne  in 
good  sized  clusters,  are  of  rather  a  distinct  shade  of 
bright  red.  Besides  forming  a  good  strong-growing 
w.all  climber,  both  this  Tecoma  and  the  allied  T. 
grandiflora  may  with  advantage  be  used  in  festooning 
neighboiu'ing  trees  or  shrubs,  where  that  pr.aclice 
finds  favour.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  was  introduced  moie  than  a  century 
a<TO.  It  can  be  increased  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent  by  means  of  root  cuttings,  for  if  roughly 
chopped  up  nearly  every  bit  will  grow  if  favourably 
situated. — T. 

The  flower  beds  in  Hyde  Park  are  in  excellent 
condition  just  now.  We  noticed  Herni.aria  glabra 
and  Mentha  giliraltarica  as  being  amongst  the 
best  plants  for  groundwork,  the  vivid  green  of  their 
foliage  affording  a  better  and  more  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  bright  colours  of  the  Alternantheras  than  other 
plants  used  in  these  beds.  Spergula  pilifera  aurea 
has  a  telling  offeot  used  in  proximity  to  the  darker 
colours,  but  should  be  kept  away  from  the  lighter 
folhage  of  its  surroundings.  A  very  effective  ground- 
work for  Alternantheras  in  one  of  the  bi'ds  is  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  cordifolium  vaiiegatum.  Seelum  glau- 
cum,  used  as  groundwork  for  beds  of  Alternantheras, 
h.as  not  grown  much  and  does  not  look  well,  but  as 
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setting  for  smaller  plants  it  is  good.  Another  striking 
bedisphmted  with  v.ariegated  Pelargoniums  mixed  with 
Iresine  I^indeni,  encircled  with  Festuca  glauca,  and 
edged  with  Alternanthera.  A  group  of  Kicinus  san- 
guineus is  also  a  fine  feature,  and  the  same  ma.v|  l)e 
Slid  of  Solanum  Balbisi  and  Polymnia  grandis.  The 
two  best  dark  Pelargcmiums  are  Henri  .lacoby  and 
Miss  Stuhbs,  .and  the  best  pink  is  Sjbilla.  Begonia 
Ijady  Stanhope  is  a  fine  pyramidal  wariety  and  good 
in  a  bed,  but  the  other  kinds  of  tuberous  Begonias 
used  here  are  very  poor,  and  do  little  credit  to  this 
beautiful  race  of  plants.  The  fine  old  Gazania 
rigens,  used  here  as  an  edging,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  plants  where  orange  is  desired,  and  has  the  re- 
commendation of  hasting  well  into  the  autumn.  Tlie 
Dell  is  this  year  peculiarly  attractive,  the  combination 
of  giant  Tree  Ferns,  Australian  Drac^nas,  Musas, 
Palms,  Bamboos,  Phormium,  &c.,  being  charming  ; 
a'l  these  plants  have  a  very  noble  appearance. 
PhaMiix,  Chaniaerops,  and  Seaforthia  amongst  the 
Palms  are  more  effective  than  any  other  Palm  used 
here.  Seen  from  above  or  below,  the  view  is  equally 
beautiful,  yet  presenting  a  totally  different  appearance. 

Night-flowering  Cacti. — It  is,  perhaps,  some- 
what tantalising  to  our  readers  to  be  told  that  during 
the  last  month  there  has  been  an  unusually  fine  dis- 
play of  the  flowers  of  these  plants  at  Kew,  such 
magnificent  kinds  as  Cereus  Lemoinei,  C.  nycticalus, 
aud  C.  Macdonaldi;e  having  borne  numerous  fine 
flowers,  all,  howe\'er,  at  night  when  only  the  moths 
and  perhaps  the  fire  stokers  could  enjoy  them.  Cul- 
tivators should,  however,  grow  these  plants  for  them- 
selves, and  they  are  so  easily  managed  that  every 
warm  conservatory  should  contain  at  least  one  of  tile 
kinds.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensational 
beauty  of  the  enormous,  but  short-lived,  blooms  of 
those  named  above. 

Indian  Lilacs  (Lager.strcemia)  are  just  now  re- 
presented at  Kew  by  two  distinct  kinds,  viz.,  the  pale 
rose-flowered  one,  wliich  is  now  so  common  as  a 
garden  plant  in  Southern  Europe,  but  which  is  a 
comparative  rarity  in  English  collections,  although 
as  easy  to  grow  and  flower  ,as  an  Almond  if  treatei 
in  a  similar  w.ay  with  the  .addition  of  a  few  more 
degrees  of  heat.  The  other  kind  referred  to  is  the 
deep  coloured  v.ariety  called  elegans,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  many  choice  plants  that  find  a  genial 
home  at  Pendell  Court.  Kept  in  a  moist,  warm 
house  all  t'le  year  round,  these  L.agerstr.i-mias  will  not 
flower,  but  if  rested  in  a  cool,  dry  honse  during 
winter  they  flower  freely  about  this  time  of  yeir. 
There  is  also  a  white-flowered  variety  of  L.  indica, 
but  we  have  never  seen  it  in  flower. 

White  Agapanthus.— The  blue  Agapanthus  is 
a  grand  old  plant,  but  lieing  so  common  it  is  rather 
slighted.  The  white  v.ariety  of  it  is  as  choice  as 
the  other  is  commcm.  A  good  sized  specimen  of  the 
white  variety  affords  a  charming  companion  to  the 
blue,  (specially  if  the  old  sort  be  of  a  good  dark 
colour,  for  in  this  respect  there  exists  a  good  deal  (,f 
difference.  As  white  flowers  are  always  in  demand 
the  blooms  can  be  picked  singly  and  be  used  for  co.it 
bouquets  and  other  .'■mall  floral  arrangements. 
Though  there  .are  several  other  kinds  of  Ag.apanthus, 
I  take  the  above  two,  the  old  blue  and  the  white,  to 
be  by  far  the  best,  for  of  others  that  I  have  seen  one 
name!  excelsus  differs  principally  in  the  unusually 
long  flower-stem,  which  does  not  add  to  its  orna- 
mental appearance,  and  Mooreanus  and  nn'nor  are 
less  showy  than  umbellatu^',  while  flore-plcna  is 
worthless. — T. 

CyrtanthuB  McKeni.— This  is'one  of  the  easiest 
to  manage  of  the  dozen  or  so  kinds  of  Cyrtanthus 
which  have  been  in  cultivation  in  English  gardens, 
but  are  now  .almost  unknown,  having  gone  out  of 
favour  probably  because  of  their  being  dilHcult  to 
keep  healthy.  That  the  majority  of  the  species  are 
beautiful  flowering  plants  may  be  seen  by  the  figures 
of  them  in  the  Bolanlcnl  MngirJnc  and  elsewhere,  and 
notwithstanding  their  b.ad  char.acter  as  garden  plants 
they  are  ceitainly  worth  reintroducing  and  trying 
again.  They  are  clo;ely  related  to  the  old  garden 
favourite  Vallota,  but  in  some  of  the  kinds  the 
flowers,  instead  of  being  erect,  are  pendulous,  as  in 
the  Australian  Blandfordias.  They  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Cape  and  about 
X.at.ah     C.  McKeni  is  fo-nd  in  the  latter  place,  and 


therefore  requires  warm  greenhoiise  treatment,  under 
which  it  keeps  healthy  and  flowers  freely  annually. 
Some  pans  of  it  are  now  flowering  .at  Kew,  where  it 
has  been  cultivated  for  years  amongst  the  plants  of 
tropical  Africa  in  the  Palm  house.  It  has  n.arra\v, 
strap-shaped  leaves,  erect  scapes  one  foot  long,  and 
flowers  in  an  umbel;  these  are  narrow  tubed,  3  inches 
long,  white,  and  sweet-scented.  Specifically,  this  kind 
must  be  considered  only  a  form  of  C.  lutesceus. 

Desfontainea  spinosa. — Just  now  when  this 
singular-looking,  Holly-like  shrub  bursts  out  into  a 
profusion  of  crimson  and  golden  blooms,  it  stands  out 
cimsiiicuous  from  everything  near  it.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  nr>t  often  met  with  in  a  flourishing  comlition, 
and  is  frequently  injured  during  severe  wirrters,  though 
when  at  its  best  it  is  just  now  among  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  all  shrubs.  It  needs  planting  in  a  .somewhat 
sheltered  spot,  and  in  a  situation  where  it  does  not 
get  too  dry  during  the  summer.  Cuttings  of  the 
half  ripened  shoots  strike  root  fairly  well  in  a  close 
frame,  ancl  this  is  the  method  usually  employed  for  its 
propagation.  The  Desfontainea  was  introduced  from 
South  America  to  this  country  about  1S4.')  by  William 
Lobb,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  such  high-class 
plants  as  Berheris  Darwini,  Lapageria  rosea,  Em- 
bothrium  coccineum,  Escallonia  macrantha,  and  Phi- 
lesia  buxifolia.  Of  these,  the  Ijap.ageria  and  Darwin's 
Barberry  are  certainly  two  of  the  finest  plants  in  cul- 
tivation.—T. 

Ipomsea  velutina  is  a  beautiful  climber  which 
has  been  introduced  from  tjueensland  to  Kew,  where 
it  is  now  flowering  in  the  Water  Lily  house.  Close 
to  it  is  that  grand  old  tropical  Bindweed,  I.  panicu- 
Uta,  figured  in  The  Garden  a  year  or  two  ago  as 
Batatas  panicidata,  and  we  couple  these  two  beciuse 
they  have  some  points  of  resemblance  in  robustness 
of  growth  and  in  size  and  shape  of  flower.  But 
whiLst  the  Batatas  has  palmate  leaves  and  large  lilao- 
ro^e  flowers,  I.  velutina  has  entire  cordate  foliage 
aud  flowers  coloured  pale  pink,  with  a  dtep  maroon 
b'.otch  in  the  throat.  These  psrennial  Ipomaeas  are  of 
the  finest  of  stove-climbers,  but  they  want  plenty  of 
room  to  be  seen  at  their  best.  If  I.  velutina  proves 
as  accommodating  under  cultivation  as  I.  paniculata 
ii  known  to  be,  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  stove- 
climbers  ;  indeed,  it  may  not  require  the  heat  of  a 
stove,  judging  by  the  plant  at  Kew,  which  has  a 
great  amount  of  leafage,  but  comparatively  few 
flowers,  .\rlmirers  of  I.  paniculata  will  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  this  new  introduction  when  we  say 
that  whilst  it  is  at  least  as  beautiful  as  the  finest 
forms  of  that  plant,  it  is  quite  distinct  fi-om  it  and  all 
other  garden  Iporaacas. 

Varieties  of  Montbretia. — I  notice  that,  .at 
pa^^'e  IS"  of  The  Garhex,  a  note  s-ating  that  you 
had  received  from  the  New  I'Lant  aud  Bulb  Co.,  Col- 
chester, a  set  of  six  so-called  varieties  of  Montbretia 
ciocosmxiflor.a,  adding  that  they  were  nearly  .all  the 
same,  and  leaving  the  responsibdity  of  the  f.ict  to  the 
Continent.al  r.aisers.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the 
varieties  of  M.  crocosmjeflora  in  the  trade  were  sent 
out  by  me.  I  have  pleasure  in  claiming  to  be  the 
raiser  of  these  varieties  of  M.  crocosmjeflc^ra,  and  I 
consider  tliat  they  form  a  magnificent  series  of  v.arie- 
ties,  differing  both  in  shape  and  in  colour.  The  New 
Plant  and  i?ulb  Company  received  the  most  part  of 
the  novelties  as  soon  as  sent  out,  and  purchased  them 
in  quantities  the  second  year  after  having  seen  them 
in  flower.  — V.  Lemoine,  Xanri/. 

*^*  We  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  named  varieties 
raided  aud  sent  out  by  M.  Lemoine  were  distinct. 
We  can  only  repeat  our  previous  remark,  that  we 
failed  to  see  any  difference  between  the  half-dczen 
named  forts  sent  to  us,  except  one,  which  was  de- 
cidedly darker  in  colour. — El). 

Battersea  Park. — The  flower  beds  in  this  park 
are  probably  now  .at  their  very  best.  Especially 
attractive  are  the  white  Phloxes  and  the  various 
Pentstemons  ;  a  very  effective  group  is  made  up  with 
a  groundwork  of  Vitis  heterophylla  variegata  relieved 
by  taller  plants  of  Acacia  lophantha.  The  groups  of 
C'annas  .are  adm'rable,  but  where  arranged  in  stiff 
and  sharply  defined  lines  their  effect  is  impaired. 
The  groups  of  succulents  .are  bold,  attractive,  .and 
quaint  ;  arranged  in  this  manner  their  beauties  are 
far  better  developed  than  placed  in  patches  rimnd  the 
edires  of  the  beds.     The  Fern  dell  is  very  charming; 


so  also  are  the  liold  groups  of  Blue  Gums  (Eucalyptus 
glolmlus),  Wigandias,  Phormiuius,  and  Palms.  Here 
we  noticed  that  the  various  groups  of  Plio-ni.K  were 
the  most  useful  Palms,  and  next  to  these  tlie 
( 'haniierops  and  Seaforthias.  Musas  have  a  majestic 
appearance,  and  standing  in  quiet,  secluded  spots  are 
most  enchanting.  Polygonum  cuspidatum  is  a  very 
fine  plant  for  isolated  groups,  and  so  is  Amorpho- 
phallus  Rivierl,  a  large  Aroid  which  is  very  effective 
in  character  in  the  sub-tropical  garden,  but  as  used 
here  is  not  large  enough  ;  probably  it  wants  age. 
Arundo  ccmspicua  is  in  great  beauty ;  so  also  are 
Bamboos,  various  species  of  Cycads,  Wigandias,  and 
other  large  .and  well-known  ornamental-leaved  plants. 
The  white  variegated  Maple  is  beautiful  in  irregular 
groups  or  associated  with  others,  but  it  loses  much  of 
its  effectiveness  when  planted  in  straight  lines,  as  is 
the  case  in  several  parts.  Tobacco,  again,  is  very 
ornamental  both  in  foliage  and  flower,  but  its  grace 
and  elegance  are  quite  spoiled  planted  in  this  manner ; 
more  especially  is  this  the  case  when  they  have  to  be 
supported  with  stout  and  tall  stakes.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  sub-tropical  garden  in  this  park  is 
instructive  both  to  the  gardener  and  the  gener.al 
public,  and  most  enjoyable  to  all. 

A  beautiful  new  Anemone  (A.F.annini). — This 
plant  is  .already  represented  in  several  gardens  in 
England,  seeds  having  been  distributed  by  Mr.  Adlam, 
who  col'erted  them  in  N.atal,  where  this  really  won- 
derful Windflower  is  a  native.  It  is  described  as 
having  flower-stems  .'i  feet  high,  Vine-like  leaves 
■2  feet  in  diameter,  and  pure  white  flowers  like  single 
Dahlia^!,  measuring  between  2  inches  and  3  inches 
across.  It  flowers  in  the  last  quart>  r  of  the  year  in 
open  grassy  places  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet. 
It  is  to  this  last  statement  that  we  wcmld  particularly 
call  attention,  as  we  may  from  it  conclude  that  A, 
Fannini  will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  hardy  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Adlam  states  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  A. 
japonica.  There  is  always  the  danger  of  giving  a 
plant  tropical  treatment  if  we  know  nothing  more 
about  it  than  that  it  is  a  native  of  a  tropical  country  ; 
as,  for  inst.ance,  when  Orchid  cultivation  was  in  its 
infancy  all  the  kinds  were  treated  as  tropical  plants, 
because  they  came  from  countries  within  the  tropical 
circle.  Those  who  have  duplicates  of  this  new  Ane- 
mone should  try  one  or  two  of  them  out  of  doors. 

Hsemanthus  coccineus  is  now  flowering  freely 
in  the  Caiie  house  at  Kew,  where  two  very  large 
pans  crammed  with  stout  bulbs  have  been  for  ye.ars 
most  attractive  specimens,  both  when  in  flower  and 
when  bearing  their  large  tongue-shaped  bright  green 
foliage.  A  single  bulb  of  this  H;em.anthus  makes  a 
poor  show  by  the  fide  of  these  large  p.anful.s,  so  that 
it  is  best  to  put  about  half  a  dozen  bulbs  in  a  pot  to 
begin  with,  .and  then  shift  then  on  about  every  two 
years.  The  species  of  Htemanthns  belonging  to  the 
same  group  a!  H.  natalensis,  H.  CalherinK,  and  H. 
cinnabarinus  flower  more  satisfactorily  when  allowed 
plenty  of  root  room  and  a  rich  soil ;  but  H.  coccineus, 
H.  aibiflos,  and  others  of  the  large-bulbed  distichous- 
leaved  section  seem  to  prefer  cramping  treatment  at 
the  roots  aud  a  lorg  dry  rest  after  growth  is  finished. 
The  above  named  kinds  thrive  in  a  warm,  sunny 
greenhouse,  but  there  are  a'so  several  which  require 
a  stove  temperature,  such  as  H.  Kalbreyeri,  which 
is  a  beautiful  plant,  though  rather  difficult  to  keep  in 
health. 

Phlox  Drummondi  is  as  well  known  as  any 
annual  in  cidtivation,  but  its  magnificence  is  never 
seen  unless  when  grown  in  large  masses  or  beds,  as, 
for  instance,  at  Kew,  where  an  enormous  bed  of  it  is 
now  a  perfect  flame  of  colour,  giving  life  and  beauty 
to  the  wide  expanse  of  lawn  and  other  greenery  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Phlox  means  flame,  and  certainly 
the  aptness  of  the  name  is  seen  best  in  the  brignt 
crimson,  scarlet,  lilac,  and  rose-coloured  flowers  of  P. 
Drummondi.  Annuals  such  as  this,  and  there  are 
scores,  make  a  granel  display  when  grown  in  large 
masses,  and  we  can  imagine  .a  garden  of  the  greatest 
brilli.ancy  and  full  of  attraction  if  planted  with  a 
selection  of  them.  There  is  one  dr.awback  to  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  annuals,  and  that  is  their  being, 
as  a  rule,  of  sliort  duration,  and  also  easily  injured  by 
a  spell  of  bad  weather.  .Still,  we  know  of  few  gar- 
dens where  a  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  hand- 
some flowered  ainuals,  and  th^se  when  in  full  bloom 
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are  worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  Sown  or  planted 
over  collections  of  hardy  bulbous  plants,  the  smaller 
kinds  of  summer  flowering  annuals  might  be  enjoyed 
without  doing  harm  to  the  i-esting  bulb?,  and  they 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  covering  soil  which  is  often 
left  bare  during  summer. 


hollow  Bean-stalks  amongst  the  branches.  The 
insects  feed  at  night,  and  retreat  towards  morning 
into  the  hollow  stalks  and  the  flower -pots.  Examine 
the  traps  every  morning,  and  shake  the  insects  into  a 
vessel  of  hot  water. — J.  D. 


European  plants  {F.  W.). — There  is  no  book 
so  small  as  you  require  which  contains  de- 
scriptions of  all  European  plants.  Hooker's 
"Flora  of  the  British  Islands  "  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
does  not  contain  an  unnecessary  word,  and  it 
treats  only  on  British  plants,  but  it  is  a  good 
pocketful.  Hooker's  "Botany  for  Beginners"  is 
a  useful  little  elementary  work,  which  any  book- 
seller will  procure  for  you  for  three  or  four  shil- 
lings. A  flora  of  Em-ope  would  be  a  large  and 
costly  work. 

Elymus  glaucifolius  (]V.  M.  //.).— This  is  a 
glaucous-leaved  variety  of  the  common  North 
American  E.  canadensis,  and  both  of  them  are 
perfectly  hardy  in  England.  They  frequent  river 
sides  and  swampy  ground,  and  therefore  thrive 
best  in  this  country  in  moist  situations.  We  have 
seen  fine  tufts  of  the  glaucous-leaved  variety  at 
Kew,  where  they  are  grown  for  the  ornamental 
character  of  their  foliage.  The  flower-spikes  are 
nodding  with  long  awns,  but  they  are  not  borne 
freely  in  this  country.  E.  arenai-ius  is  a  British 
species,  and  is  common  along  seashores,  where, 
owing  to  its  long  creeping  rhizomes,  it  is  some- 
times planted  as  a  sand-binder.  There  are  about 
two  dozen  species  of  Elymus,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  any  value  economically. 

Gloxinia  culture.— A  correspondent  asks  how 
these  plants  shouldbe  treated  from  the  seed  lingstate 
till  they  have  flowered  and  are  ready  for  resting. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  in  spring  on  light  sandy 
soil  in  pans  ;  they  do  not  require  any  soil  over 
them,  but  a  pane  of  glass  may  be  placed  over  the 
pan.  The  soil  to  be  moistened  from  below, 
not  watered  overliead.  When  large  enough  to 
bo  handled  with  safety,  the  seedlings  should  be 
pricked  into  pans  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould 
and  kept  well  watered.  After  this  they  may  be 
transferred  when  ready  into  2i-inch  pots,  using 
for  them  the  same  soils,  but  coarser  than  for  seeds, 
an<l  from  these  they  may  bo  removed  into  5-inch 
pots,  in  whicli  they  will  form  nice  plants  and 
flower  freely.  To  grow  large  specimens,  it  is  best 
to  begin  early  in  the  year  with  healthy  young 
tubers  of  the  previous  season's  growth.  The  soil 
should  be  rich,  porous  and  light ;  plenty  of  water 
may  be  given  whilst  growth  is  vigorous,  and  the 
temperature  should  always  be  tropical,  but  never 
close  and  stufi'y,  the  rust  disease,  so  frequently 
seen  on  these  plants,  being  the  result  of  a  close 
atmosphere  combined  with  hea\-y  syringing.  A 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  stove  is  a  good  position 
for  Gloxinias. — B. 

Moths  caught  by  Physianthus  flowers.— 

On  looking  .it  a  flowering  plant  of  Physianthus  all  ens 
growing  in  my  glass  porch,  I  find  a  number  of  moths 
caught  in  the  blossoms,  and  there  are  at  present  two 
fluttering  inefl'ectually  to  get  free.  How  are  they 
caught?  It  feems  to  be  by  the  proboscis. — R,  H. 
W.VKE,  BaUijhouhj,  Co.  Cork. 

*»*  The  moths  which  you  sent  caught  in  the 
Physianthus  blossoms  were  undoubtedly  caught  by 
their  probosces,  which,  apparently  in  trying  to  obtain 
the  nectar  from  the  flowers,  were  pinched  and  held 
by  the  base  of  the  anthers,  which  are  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar formation.  I  have  known  instances  before  of 
moths  btiug  trapped  in  this  manner  by  flowers,  but 
being  from  home,  I  cannot  refer  to  my  books.  I  will 
reply  more  fully  later  on. — G.  S.  .S. 

Earwigs  and  Chrysanthemums  —  Would 
fome  t.'hrysantheraum  grower  inform  me  of  the  best 
remedy  for  earwigs  on  Chrysanthemums,  as  I  am 
much  bothered  with  them  this  year  ?  Tliey  eat  all 
the  young  buds,  and  we  have  done  eveiything  to  get 
rid  of  them,  but  without  success. — Keader, 

*,*  The  best  way  to  trap  earwigs  is  by  putting 
some  dry  Moss  in  '2i-inch  pots,  and  invert  the  pots  on 
the  end  of  the  sticks.     Place  at  the  same  time  some 


Rose  Garden. 


PROPERTIES  OF  GOOD  ROSES. 

It  is  not  always  the  so-called  fullest  Boses,  as 
"  D.  T.  F."  observes,  that  are  the  best  stayers. 
In  order  that  Roses  should  last  well  in  the  out 
state,  depth  rather  than  multiijlicity  of  petals  is 
the  great  essential.     Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that,  granted  a  certain  amount  of 
fulness,  a  Rose  is  enduring  in  water  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  its  petals — that  is  to  say,  the 
fewer  short  petals  it  possesses  the  longer  it  will 
continue  in  its  state  of  greatest  beauty.     When 
the    centre   of  a  Rose  is  surrounded  by  innu- 
merable very  short  petals,  the  base  is  made  so 
wide  that  the  outside  petals  are  hardly  able  to 
meet  over  the  flower,  so   that   if  the  covering 
outside   petals   part   ever   so    little,  the  hollow 
centre,  and  probably  the  green  eye,  are  at  once 
displayed,   and,   in   spite   of  being   exceedingly 
full,  the  Rose  quickly  becomes  unsightly.     In- 
stances will  readily  occur,  and  a  typical  case  is 
aft'orded  by  the  Hybrid  Perpetual   Duchess   of 
Connaught.     A  more  generally  known  variety, 
however,  is  Merveille  de  Lyon,  which  can  cer- 
tainly not  be  called  a  thin  Rose.     As  long  as  the 
outer  petals  overlap,  it  is  a  perfect  white  Rose  ; 
but  in  about  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
flowers   these   petals  fail   to   meet,   and   then — 
jealousy  herself  is  not  more  green-eyed.     There 
seems,   unfortunately,   reason   to   fear   that    the 
new  Eclair,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  Heinrich 
Schultheis,  are  failures   in    this  respect,  as  are 
frequently  Emilie  Hau.sburg  and  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier,  among  other  varieties.     These  Roses  are 
built  very  wide  at  the  base,  ami  it  is  generally 
more   than   the   outer   petals   can   do   to    make 
both   ends   meet   across'   the    top.      Time   after 
time  I  have  been  tempted  to  take  a  lieautiful 
bloom  of  Due  de  Mimtpeusier  to  a  show,  and 
invariably  on  arrival  he  has  got  himself  "  chucked 
out ''  for  his  ill-mannered  staring.     On  the  other 
hand,  when  Roses  have  petals  deep  enough  not 
only  to  meet,  but  also  to  fold  or  twist  together 
over   the  centre,  as   in   Innocente   Pirola,  Jean 
Ducher,  Marechal  Niel,  Rosieriste   Jacobs,  &c., 
those  Roses  are  pretty  certain  to  remain  in  per- 
fection for  a  considerable  time.     The  Teas  are 
among    the    deejiest  petalled  Roses,   and   they 
nearly  all  last  well  in  the  cut  state ;  while  the 
most  enduring  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  also 
the    deepest    petalled    Horace     Vernet,   Alfred 
Colomb,     Marie     Baumann,     Madame     Gabriel 
Luizet,  &c.     Again,  Roses  with  few,  but  stout 
petals  will  often  stand  better  than  Roses  with 
many  thin  ones.     Thus,  Madame   Welch,  whose 
petals  are  often  few,  but  broad  and  thick,  will 
generally  last  longer  than  Fraucisca  Kiiiger,  with 
its  nitmberless  flimsies ;  and  stout-petalled  Cannes 
la   Coquette  will  almost   invariably  outlast   its 
thinner-petalled  parent,  La  France. 

The  most  certain  way,  however,  to  ensure 
Roses  lasting  well  when  cut  is  to  afl'ord  the 
plants  tlie  Ijest  and  most  liberal  culture.  Fine 
substantial  blooms  will  long  outlast  smaller,  e^-en 
if  equally  bright  and  fresh,  flowers  when  placed 
in  water,  and  will  retain  the  colour  better  as 
well.  For  though  all  the  reds  that  have  mnch 
blue  in  them,  such  as  Antoine  Ducher,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Madame  C.  Joig- 
neaux,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Nardy  Freres,  Pierre 
Notting,  !kc.,  will  begin  to  look  dingy  anyway 
soon  after  being  cut,  yet  when  they  are  e.xcep- 


tionally  well  grown,  there  is  just  a  chance  tha 
they  may  for  a  time  be  lighted  up  by  a  hrigh 
flush. 

Not  that  good  cultivation  alone  is  a  guarantee 
lor  the  satisfactory  endurance  of  Roses  in  water, 
for  the  time  of  day  and  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere when  the  operation  of  cutting  is  per- 
formed may  be  points  of  vital  importance.  If 
in  hot,  bright,  sunny  weather  Roses  are  cut 
about  midday,  there  is  small  chance  of  their 
being  in  good  condition  by  the  next  morning  ; 
while,  if  in  addition  to  the  hot  sun,  there  be  also 
a  drying  wind,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  blooms 
(albeit  of  first-rate  quality)  into  the  house  before 
they  will  have  begun  to  "  flop,"  a  process  of  col- 
lapse which  not  even  the  instant  seclusion  of  a 
cool  cellar  seems  able  to  check.  In  damp  or  cool 
weather  Roses  will  last  if  gathered  at  any  time  ; 
but  in  hot,  and  especially  in  hot  windy  weather 
the  only  safe  times  to  cut  Roses  are  the  very  early 
morning  and  late  evening. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  law  of  compensation  is 
to  prove  so  rigid  as  to  admit  only  of  altering  the 
distribution  of  qualities  without  augmenting  the 
sum  ?  We  must  hope  not.  But  yet  it  looks  as 
if  there  was  considerable  resistance  to  be  over- 
come. As  "  D.  T.  F."  points  out,  there  seems  a 
tendency  that  the  development  of  .some  quality 
on  the  one  hand  be  counterbalanced  by  the  loss 
or  reduction  of  another  quality  elsewhere,  as 
though  there  were  a  fixed  sum  of  excellences  in 
a  plant  which  could  not  be  exceeded — so  much 
form,  so  much  colour,  vigour,  size,  profusion, 
&c.,  the  elaboration  of  any  one  of  which  rau.st 
be  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  At  any 
rate,  one  of  our  most  mildew-proof  Roses  is 
certainly  not  particularly  attractive ;  several  of 
our  grandest  flowers  seldom  appear  in  the 
autumn,  and  some  of  the  most  perfect  in  form 
are  the  weakest  in  constitution.  Mary  Bennett, 
for  instance,  is  a  very  lovely  Rose,  but  I  sincerely 
hope  someone  is  getting  on  with  it  better  than  I 
am,  or  it  will  very  soon  be  extinct. 

The  suggestion  to  defer  the  award  of  a  certi- 
ficate to  a  new  Rose  until  the  judges  have  seen 
the  plants  growing  is  good,  but  impracticable. 
The  judges  are  generally  exhibitors,  and  exhibi- 
tors have  little  spare  time  during  the  showing 
season  to  go  up  and  down  the  country  to  inspect 
seedlings  in  various  gardens.  The  National  Rose 
Society  go  as  near  as  they  can  by  demanding 
that  a  ground  plant  shall  be  shown  with  the  cut 
lilooms,  and,  with  careful  jvidges,  this  should  he 
found  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose. 

"  D.  T.  F."  comments  on  the  inclusion,  in  the 
National  Rose  Society's  illustrations  of  form,  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  Was  not  the  perfec- 
tion of  guidance,  philosophy,  and  friendship 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  pointing  out  of  what  to 
ear,  drink,  and  avoid  "^  I  always  thought  this 
last  was  the  vitally  important  office  of  the  fifth 
plate  in  the  "  Illustrated  Rose  Catalogue." 

A  propos  of  Roses  that  bloom  better  in  autumn 
than  in  summer,  this  seems  especially  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  Bourbon  blood.  Fre<[uently 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Sombreuil,  &c.,  pro- 
duce wretched  summer  flowers,  and  then  in 
autumn  are  among  the  finest  in  the  garden. 
Pioule  de  Neige  often  flowers  better  in  autumn 
than  in  July  ;  and  all  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  family 
are  better  and  purer  in  colour,  at  any  rate,  during 
the  autumn  than  in  early  summer. 

I  hope  "  D.  T.  F."  will  maintain  his  ciusade 
against  the  distributors  of  consumptive  varieties, 
and  that  we  may  soon  find  our  new  Roses  de- 
manding some  of  those  glowing  French  suiierla- 
tives  accurately  to  describe  their  constitutions 
and  continuity  of  blooming  as  well  as  their 
flowers.  T.  W.  G. 
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Flower  Garden. 

YERBASCUM  OLYMPICUM. 
Some  of  the  more  important  biennials,  Foxgloves, 
and,  still  more  notably,  the  larger  Mulleins,  have 
in  their  short  lives  two  distinct  seasons  of 
beauty.  The  first  when  the  young  plant,  within 
its  first  year  of  life,  has  thrown  all  its  strength 
into  the' great  rosette  of  foliage;  the  second, 
when  the  garnered  vigour  has  been  expended 
in  building  up  the  stately  flower-spike.  The 
engraving  shows  the  Olympian  Mullein  in  the 
first  state,  when  its  leaves,  of  palest  grey-green 
velvet,  are  in  their  young  prime.  A  plant  that 
has  passed  midsummer  in  this  state  will  pro- 
bably so  remain  till  next  spring,  the  grand 
circle  of  leaves,  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  diameter, 
growing  a  little  more,  but  retaining  its  perfect 
appearance  till  well  into  the  winter.  Frost 
will  destroy  the  outer 
leaves,  but  they  will  be 
renewed  when  the  warmer 
"days  come,  to  be  followed 
by  the  great  branching 
stem,  laden  with  sulphur- 
coloured  flowers. 

Ranunculus  Mari- 
golds.— By  this  term  I  mean 
our  common  double  M.aii- 
golJs — pot  Marigolds  as  tliey 
are  termed  in  tlie  seed  lists. 
When  walking  through  the 
Botanic  (J.^rdena  at  Chelsea 
a  few  days  ago  I  noticed  that 
Mr.  Moore  has  this  year  a 
very  fine  str.iin  of  these  Mari- 
golds of  the  type  of  tlie  well 
known  Meteor,  but  smaller 
in  size,  more  compact,  and  of 
various  hues  of  c  'loui-,  from 
delicate  primrose  anil  creamy 
white  to  a  rich  deep  orange. 
It  might  have  been  that  the 
nature  of  the  soil  affected  the 
size  of  the  Howers,  but  their 
exquisite  form  and  compact- 
ness made  them  perfect  mo. 
dels.  All  these  Kanunculus 
Marigolds  are  very  showy 
and  most  useful  in  the  gar- 
den, but  they  should  not  be 
planted  in  too  rich  soil,  or 
they  are  in  danger  of  bs- 
coming  coarse,  and  the  plants 
should  not  be  allowed  to 
seed.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
decay  they  should  be  picked 
off ;  this  leads  to  the  produc- 
tion of  other  flowers,  and  a 
good  succession  of  bloom  is 
thus  obtained.  There  are 
some  pretty  single  varieties 

also.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  Italian  seed  firms  sent 
out  a  collection,  a  few  of  them  at  least  being  very 
pretty.  They  are  found  by  gardeners  to  be  very  use- 
ful for  cutting  from.  Self-sown  seedlings  will  some- 
times come  with  marked  distinctness  of  character,  and 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  save  a  few  seeds  from  the  very 
best,  rooting  up  and  casting  the  others  away. — U.  D. 

Dietes  tricolor. — I  never  saw  this  plant  in 
blos-om  till  last  week.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
flowers  in  my  garden,  and  I  was  quite  surprised  with 
Itsleaity.  Xo  other  Dittes  that  I  know  anything 
abcnt  can  be  compared  to  it  for  a  moment.  It  doas 
not  seam  to  blossom  so  freely  as  its  congeners. 
What  an  odd  thing  it  is  that  flowers  are  often  scanty 
bloomers  if  they  are  excessively  beautiful ;  it  is 
as  though  they  felt  they  had  some  right  to  be  shy. 
I  will  send  you  the  next  specimen  I  have,  so  that 
yoa  may  see  it.  It  might  well  have  a  place  in  your 
picture  gallery. — H.  Ewb.vnk,  Rijde. 

Sweet  Sultan  (Centaurea  moschata). — .Amongst 
the  varieties  of  Sweet  Sultan,  the  yellow  form  is  of  so 


pleasing  a  colour  as  to  deserve  far  greater  attention 
than  it  receives.  It  is  rarely  feen  in  gardens  of  good 
repute,  though  occasionally  met  with  amidst  collec- 
tions of  cut  flowers  at  floral  exhibitions.  Some  object 
to  yellow  flowers  in  any  great  quantity,  but  the  par- 
ticular shade  of  colour  in  this  plant  does  not  make  it 
too  obtrusive.  Sown  under  shelter  and  properly 
transplanted  into  the  open  ground  it  succeeds  e^si!y 
and  well,  being  a  reputed  hardy  biennial.  As  it  is  a 
Persian  plant,  a  favourable  sunny  site  should  at  all 
times  be  selected.  The  purple,  white,  and  j'ellow 
forms  make  together  a  fine  contrast. — W.  E.\p,lev. 


THE   BEST  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Of  these  we  have  a  few  blooms  still  on  outdoor 
plants,  and  very  bright  in  colour  they  are, 
though  somewhat  small  in  size.  Our  earliest 
blooms  were  open  on  July  1,  and  it  is  now  the 
last  week  in  August ;  therefore,  we  have  had  eight 
weeks  of  flake  and  bizarre  Carnations :  also  edged 


ro'iuijt;  of  Olympian  iluUciu  (\'ei Ui-scum  olympicuui).     Eni,aMvcd  for  Tje  Gardln  from  a  phot'>gr.\2iIi. 


Picotees  in  abundance,  and  scattered  blooms  of 
the  perpetual  flowering  Carnations  all  the  year 
round.  As  regards  raising  new  varieties  during 
the  past  season,  but  little  progress  has  been  made. 
The  northern  growers  have  a  keen  eye  to  any- 
thing new  and  good,  but  they  will  not  part  with 
good  old  sorts  until  new  ones  have  established 
their  claim  to  pre-eminence.  Beginning  with 
scarlet  bizarres,  we  still  place  Admiral  Curzon 
first.  It  was  raised  forty-two  years  ago,  and  we 
have  plants  of  it  now  quite  healthy  and  vigorous. 
It  is  always  shown  well  by  Mr.  Robert  Lord  at 
Manchester.  The  only  new  scarlet  bizarre  shown 
in  the  north  this  year  was  Robert  Houlgrave 
(Barlow),  a  very  promising  variety,  in  which  the 
scarlet  and  maroon  colours  are  very  rich  and  well 
set  off  by  a  sufficiency  of  clear  white.  Mr.  Robert 
Lord  also  again  brought  out  Mercury  in  his  stand 
of  twelve.  I  have  discarded  it  and  grow  JIars  by 
the  same  raiser,  the  late  Mr.  d.  D.  HextaU.  Tom 
Power  (Dodwell)  is  a  good  and  distinct  variety. 


In  the  cri.mson'  Biz.\RRrs,  Master  Fred,  raised 
by  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Chesterfield,  a  few  years  ago, 
has  rapidly  taken  the  lead  ;  its  flowers  are  large 
in  size  and  of  a  rich  crimson,  but  the  petals  are 
not  of  good  form.  I  exhibited  a  very  richly 
coloured  variety.  Due  d'Aumale,  at  the  National 
Society's  meeting  at  South  Kensington;  if  it 
maintains  its  promise  and  is  sulHcicntly  full, 
it  will  be  an  acquisition.  Mr.  Lord  exhibited 
.1.  D.  HextaU  (Simonite)  and  John  Harland  (Adams) 
in  his  collection,  but  both  of  them  have  degene- 
rated in  the  south. 

The  riNK  and  pdrple  wz.4rres  .sadly  need 
renovating.  The  best  variety  we  had  this  year 
was  Mrs.  Gorton  (Dodwell).  William  Skirving 
(Gorton)  was  the  best  t«o  or  three  years  ago,  but 
it  also  has  degenerated ;  from  a  dozen  plants  I 
could  not  cut  a  good  bloom.  To  make  up  our 
number  of  blooms  we  had  to  fall  back  upon  good 
old  Sarah  Payne  (Ward),  a  variety  raised  at  Wool- 
wich forty  years  ago.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
any  other.  It  seems  more 
difficult  to  obtain  a  good 
purple  flake  than  a  variety 
of  any  other  section.  .James 
Douglas  (Simonite)  is  still 
by  far  the  best  in  this 
class.  I  saw  it  in  flower  in 
the  raiser's  garden  in  ISTo, 
and  it  was  sent  out  in  1876. 
I  have  grown  it  every  year 
since  that  time,  and  it  is 
still  as  vigorous  in  consti- 
tution as  ever  it  was.  Be- 
sides this.  Squire  Meynell 
(Brabbin)  and  Mayor  of 
Nottingham  were  the  best 
varieties  shown  in  the 
north ;  the  first  named  was 
raised  in  1S32,  and  it  still 
retains  its  vigour.  I  have 
raised  some  purple  flakes 
of  which  I  thought  highly 
in  theseedlingbed,  butafter 
being  propagated  they  have 
disappointed  me.  Squire 
Whitbourn  (Dodwell)  pro- 
mised well,butthat  promise 
has  not  been  maintained. 

In    scarlet    flakes. 

Sportsman     (Hedderley) 

must  again  beplaced  first  on 

the  list;  it  was  exhibited  in 

collections  both  by  Mr.  Lord 

and   Mr.   Simonite.      It  is 

really   as    old  as   Admiral 

Curzon,  having  originated 

as  a  sport  from  that  variety 

in    1S.5.J.       Henry  Cannell 

(Dodwell)  was   well  shown 

in   the   north     this     year. 

Matador(  Abercrombie)  was 

also  in  good  colour  in  the 

south.     It    is,    I    think,    a 

better    flower  than  Figaro 

j  by  the  same  raiser,  and  sent  out  from   the  Royal 

I  Nurseries,  Slough,  about  the  same  time.   John  Ball 

(Dodwell)is  also  a  good  scarlet  flake.   In  rose  flakes 

it  will  be  difficult  to  surpass  Rob  Roy  (Gorton).    As 

shown  by  ilr.  Turner,  it  was  simply  grand  in  form 

and  markings.     Tim  Bobbin  and  Robin  Hood,  by 

the  same  raiser,  are  both  first  rate.     Sybil  ( Holmes) 

still  holds  a  high  place  as  the  earliest,  it  not  the  best. 

Jessica  (Turner)  is  alsoveryfine  initsway ;  itflowers 

late  and  holds  a  high  place  in  its  class.     Good  old 

John    Keet   and    James    Merry  weather,    loth   of 

which  held  the  highest  position  for  many  years, 

are  now  fairly  beaten. 

Picotees.— Passing  to  these,  we  have  nothing  in 
1  the  way  of  heavy  red-edged  flowers  to  equal,  let 
alonesurpass,  well-known  varietiessuchasBrunette 
(Kirtland),  a  superb  sort,  dwarf  in  habit,  but 
having  large  clear  white  flowers  with  broad  deep 
red  or  crimson  edges.  John  Smith  (Bower)  is 
also  a  very  refined  flower  of  a  paler  red.  This 
was  shown  well  by  Mr.  Lord  in  the  north,  and  the 
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first  named  Ijy  Mr.  Helliwell.  Mr.  Simonite  ex- 
hibited Princess  of  Wales  (Fellowcs),  which  I  lil^c 
best  of  all  tlie  heavy  red-edged  varieties.  In  the 
light-edged  red  class  Thomas  William  (Flowdy) 
has  kept  well  to  the  front,  even  more  so  this  year 
than  it  has  done  previously.  It  is  not  such  a 
refined  flower,  however,  as  Mrs.  (iorton,  which 
was  also  well  shown  at  Manchester  by  Mr.  Simonite. 
Mr.  Lord  had  superb  blooms  of  Thomas  William. 
Dr.  Horner,  raised  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  and 
which  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  from  the 
National  Society  in  London  last  year,  is  a  very 
fine  flower,  and  may  displace  the  other  two 
named.  Mrs.  Bower  and  Clara  have  had  their 
day.  They  were  highly  esteemed  some  years  ago, 
but  their  glory  has  departed.  In  heavy-edged 
purple  \arieties,  C'atherine  (Fellowes)  has  broad, 
well  formed  petals,  with  a  broad  edge  of  bright 
purple;  the  white  is  also  very  pure.  .Juliette,  by 
the  same  raiser,  has  a  medium  purple  edge  and 
flowers  of  exquisite  form.  These  will  doubtless 
be  sent  out  by  Mr.  Turner.  The  best  of  the  older 
varieties,  as  proved  by  this  year's  experience,  are 
Muriel,  Mrs.  Chancellor,  and  Zerlina  ;  the  last 
was  i-aised  by  Mr.  Robert  Lord,  and  shown  well 
by  him  at  Manchester  on  the  14th  August.  Of 
light  pui  pie-edged  Picotees,  the  best  have  sadly 
degenerated  in  our  collections ;  it  is  therefore 
with  pleasure  I  have  to  note  a  good  variety,  viz. , 
Mrs.  Nieholay  (Fellowes),  the  flowers  of  which  are 
large,  well  formed,  and  quite  distinct.  Clara 
Penson  (Wilmer)  was  such  a  grand  flower  when 
first  exhibited,  that  it  was  a  disappointment  to 
find  that  it  did  not  maintain  its  character  the 
second  year.  Her  Majesty  (Addis)  improved 
after  the  first  year.  Ann  Lord  and  Nymph  are 
the  best  of  Mr.  Lord's  flowers,  and  Jessie  (Turner) 
is  large  and  fine  ;  we  have  shown  it  on  our  win- 
ning stands  for  years. 

Hf.avy  rosk  and  scarlet  ei)(!ES  ha^-e  received  a 
startling  addition  in  Duchess  (Fellowes),  a  very 
large  flower,  exhibited  in  fine  form  on  the  10th 
August  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough.  The  white  in 
this  variety  is  very  pure  and  the  edge  well 
defined,  heavily  edged  scarlet.  Mrs.  Sharp 
(Sharp)  is  also  a  good  addition  to  this  class  ;  it 
was  shown  well  at  Manchester,  but  not  good 
enough  to  beat  a  lovely  bloom  of  Fanny  Helen 
(Niven)  shown  by  Mr.  Lord.  Constance  Heron  is 
a  distinct  and  fine  variety  with  a  scarlet  edge. 
Royal  X'isit  and  Edith  D'Ombrain  are  superb 
kinds  when  we  can  get  vigour  into  them,  but  that 
we  have  failed  to  do  for  two  or  three  seasons. 
In  the  light  rose  or  scarlet-edged  class,  Maud 
(Fellowes)  has  good  breadth  of  petals,  and  is 
altogether  a  promising  variety.  Mrs.  Turner 
(Fellowes)  is  medium  scarlet,  that_i-i,  the  edge  can- 
not be  classed  with  either  ;  it  has  broad,  well- 
formed  petals,  what  the  fanciers  term  smooth, 
and  the  white  is  pure.  Orlando  (Fellowe--)  makes 
up  a  good  trio  from  that  raiser  in  this  section. 
It  has  a  light  edge,  and  the  flowers  are  very 
large  and  distinct.  Favourite  (Liddington)  has 
again  held  a  high  position  ;  this  variety  went  to 
the  top  of  the  class  at  a  bound,  and  not  only 
stands  premier  in  its  own  class,  but  is  generally 
the  best  Picotee  in  any  exhibition  in  which  it  is 
shown.  Ethel  is  generally  very  good,  and  Mrs. 
Alcroft  has  always  held  a  high  position.  Evelyn 
(Fellowes)  is  also  a  good  full  flower. 

Of  yellow  cuound  Picotees,  no  new  varieties 
have  been  exhibited  recently,  except  my  own 
.seedlings.  Annie  Douglas  is  a  heavy  rose  edge; 
but  the  edge  is  not  solid  like  Duchess  or  Mrs. 
Sharp,  but  a  margin  of  bars  or  .°hort  lines 
closely  placed  together  ;  the  yellow  is  rich  and 
clear,  and  the  flowers  are  very  large.  It  has 
receis'ed  three  first-class  certificates  this  year — 
the  first  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  July  3,  and 
the  last  at  South  Kensington,  on  August  10. 
Agnes  Chambers  has  a  well  defined  light  red  edge, 
and  neither  spot  nor  bar  defaces  the  clear  yellow 
ground  ;  this  hasreceivedtwofirst-class  certificate.s. 
Almira  is  clear  yellow,  but  has  not  a  Picotee 
edge;  the  point  of  each  petal  is  singularly  marked 
with  red  lines.  From  the  same  batch  of  seedlings 
three  varieties  have  been  selected,  with  a  buff  or 


terracotta  ground  colour,  edged  with  scarlet  and 
crimson.  Fancy  Carnations  and  Picotees  have 
taken,  as  they  deserve  to  do,  a  prominent  posi- 
tion— at  least  in  the  south.  Northern  growers 
seem  to  despise  them,  as  only  three  competitors 
came  forward  to  claim  the  prize  for  twelve,  while 
in  the  south  no  fewer  than  eleven  amateurs  com- 
peted for  that  number  of  blooms,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  making  altogether  a  very  fine  exhibi- 
tion of  this  type  of  Carnation. 

Those  who  are  saving  seeds  should  carefully 
remove  the  decayed  petals  as  soon  as  suflSciently 
decayed,  otherwise  they  will  sometimes  cause  the 
immature  seed-pods  to  rot.  I  find  the  only  safe 
way  to  ripen  seeds  is  to  keep  the  plants  under 
glass,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  wet— air  being 
admitted  abundantly  night  and  day.  They  are 
apt  to  become  infested  with  green  fly,  but  that  can 
be  destroyed  by  fumication.  When  the  plants  are 
out  of  doors  green  fly  does  them  no  harm,  and 
layers  are  always  best  from  plants  out  of  doors, 
whether  in  pots  or  planted  out.  The  best  way 
in  which  to  treat  any  choice  seedlings  that  have 
flowered  in  the  ground  forthefirst  timeistodig  them 
up  and  pot  them.  Layers  root  much  more  freely  in 
this  prepared  potting  compost  than  in  anything 
else.  The  pots  containing  these  plants  should  be 
placed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  a  frame  kept 
comparatively  close  by  day,  but  on  a  calm,  dewy 
night  I  would  pull  the  lights  quite  off  in  order 
that  the  leaves  may  be  laden  with  dew  in  the 
morning.  If  the  sun  came  out  hot,  as  it  does  fre- 
quently in  August,  the  lights  should  be  placed 
over  the  plants,  tilted  at  the  back  and  shaded, 
removing  them  again  at  night.  In  the  case  of 
established  plants  in  pots,  when  the  layers  are  put 
down  they  are  placed  out  of  doors  in  an  open 
place,  but  sheltered,  if  possible,  from  high  winds. 
The  last  week  in  September  or  first  in  October  is 
a  good  time  to  take  off'  layers  and  repot  them,  and 
it  is  by  far  the  best  time  to  purchase  any  new 
varieties  needed,  or  to  repair  losses  that  the  col- 
lection may  have  sustained.  I  have  named  all 
the  best  of  the  varieties  that  I  intend  to  grow 
next  .season.  It  is  better  to  grow  a  dozen  plants 
of  a  good  variety  than  a  dozen  varieties  which 
may  be  distinct,  but  which  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  good  blooms.        Jas.  Douclas. 


Double  Larkspurs. — Amongst  the  many  forms 
of  improved  garden  flowers,  the  annual  Delphiniums, 
or  Larkspurs,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who 
delight  in  growing  good  annuals.  Not  only  liave  the 
size  and  form  been  improved,  but  the  colo>u-s  are 
more  intensified  and  increased.  Whenever  Delphi- 
niums are  sown  or  seedlings  transplanted  in  the  open 
border,  protection  must  be  given  aga'n^t  sings,  as 
they  are  extremely  partial  to  them,  and  will  other- 
wise eat  them  down  close  to  the  ground. — W.  E.\RLEV. 

Phlox  Drummondi  var.  Cardinal.  —This  is 
the  deepest  and  richest  coloured  of  all  the  annual 
Phloxes,  constituting,  when  in  a  mass,  a  rich 
glow  of  deep  crimson  such  as  one  seldom  sees 
equalled.  It  occasionally  produces  flowers  of  dif- 
ferent hues,  some  of  which  are  heavily  shaded 
with  purple.  Varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondi,  to 
be  done  well,  should  be  sown  in  a  cool  house,  and, 
when  the  plants  are  large  enough,  they  should  be 
potted  up  singly  into  .3-inch  pots.  Thus  treated 
they  get  well  rooted,  and  when  planted  out  soon 
grow  into  strong  free-blooming  plants. — A. 

The  Calystegias.  —These  are  very  Ijeautiful 
plants  during  July  and  August,  but  the  worst  of 
them  is  that  they  are  rather  wild  and  rampant  in 
their  growth  ;  and  it  is  necessary  every  autunm  to 
dig  up  a  large  ([uantity  of  their  creeping  Twitch-like 
roots,  so  as  to  keep  tliem  within  bounds.  They  are 
regular  "  Morning  Glories,"  and  are  shorn  of  their 
beauty  by  raid-day  ;  hut  they  are  lovely  for  the  decora- 
tion of  a  breakfast  table  or  morning  room.  ( )ne  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  rarely  grown  species  is  C.  oculata, 
a  kind  which  projuces  white  flowers  shaded  with  purple 
in  the  centre.  C.  incarnata,  which  has  i)de  blush 
flowers,  forms  a  striking  oljject  wlien  trained  up  two 
or  three  tall  Scarlet  liunner  stakes  ;  and  the  same 
pl.an  mny  be  imrsucd  with  advantage  with  C.  dalmric.a, 


which  has  large  ro^y  pink  blooms,  streaked  with 
white,  much  resembling  the  lieautiful  British  sea- 
shore weed,  C'.  Suldanella,  which  deserves  a  corner  to 
itself  in  every  good  herbaceous  collection. — H. 


HARDY  PLANT  CUTTINGS. 

A  ('u.\LM<iN  cause  of  failure  in  striking  hardy  plant 
cuttings  is  excessive  moisture  in  different  forms, 
and  especially  from  the  soil  being  made  too  wet. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  lay  down  a  general  rule, 
for  some  cuttings  root  more  readily  in  very  moist 
earth,  whilst  others,  such  as  the  Crucifers,  make 
quicker  progress  if  it  is  kept  somewhat  dry.  The 
black  decay  which  sets  in  on  the  stems  and  in 
patches,  often  just  on  a  lino  with  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  frequently  higher  up,  is  what  many 
of  us  find  most  trying,  for  it  often  occurs  when 
there  are  healthy  calluses  and  roots  forming.  If 
the  parts  are  examined  before  any  of  the  leaves 
are  disturbed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  be 
found  something  has  been  touching  the  part,  and 
causing  particles  of  water  to  lodge  there.  Many 
simple  causes  exist,  such  as  we  are  apt  to  overlook, 
which  quickly  and  eiiectually  rot  the  soft  mate- 
rial, which  from  its  abnormal  condition  is  very 
susceptible  to  injury.  For  instance,  cuttings  with 
down  or  hairs  on  the  stems,  if  put  close  to  the 
pot's  sides  above  the  surface,  are  pretty  sure  to 
rot  at  the  point  of  contact;  those  of  Onosma  tau- 
ricum  and  Salvias  and  such  like  will  not  endure 
moisture  so  held,  and  black  spots  of  decay  will 
occur  all  the  time  a  good  callus  is  forming.  I 
like  to  fix  such  cuttings  with  their  heels  touching 
the  pot's  sides,  keeping  them  erect,  so  that  at  the 
surface  they  are  half-an-inch  or  more  from  the 
side,  and  it  is  safer  not  to  put  too  many  in  one 
pot.  Making  the  soil  firm  in  some  degree  is  a 
preventive  against  the  retention  of  too  much 
moisture,  but  if  the  compost  is  gritty  the  tender 
skin  of  the  cuttings  is  liable  to  be  bruised,  which 
may  cause  their  death.  It  should  be  the  .aim  to 
get  cuttings  rooted  quickly,  and  those  which  are 
inserted  in  pots  ought  not  by  any  means  to  have 
their  pots  plunged.  Sunshine  is  our  best  friend 
in  this  matter  if  we  utilise  it.  Cuttings  which 
have  stood  in  the  sun  have  always  the  best 
roots  on  the  sunny  side  ;  of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  cuttings  should  be  inserted  and  placed 
at  once  in  the  hot  sunshine,  but  after  a  day  or 
two  those  of  hardy  and  sun-loving  plants  may  be 
set  there,  and  the  result  will  be  better  than  if 
they  were  coddled  in  cool  and  shady  places. 

J.  W. 

Haplocarpa  Leichtlini. — I  thought  as  you  did 
(page  ISli)  about  the  hardiness  of  this  plant  on  tirst 
seeing  it.  In  fact,  it  came  tt  me  with  a  character 
to  that  effect.  But  I  am  quite  sure  from  the  way  in 
which  it  behaved  under  the  first  touch  of  winter  that 
it  is  not  hardy  at  all.  I  should  advise  any  possessors 
of  this  very  pretty  plant  to  give  it  some  protection  in 
winttr  if  they  do  not  want  to  lose  it. — H.  Ewbank, 
%,/r. 

Artemisia  annua.  —  For  symmetry  of  growth 
and  delicacy  of  foliage  the  annual  Siberian  Artemi.^i.i 
as  a  birder  plant  has  few  rivals,  esjiecially  where 
grown  in  rich  soil.  The  peculiarly  intense  dark  gretn 
of  its  leaves  proves  exceptionally  refreshing  to  the  eye 
during  such  a  dry  period  as  we  have  lately  expe- 
rienced. It  may  be  difficult  at  times  to  secure  good 
seed,  so  seldom  is  the  plant  grown ;  when  procurable, 
however,  it  is  very  easily  raised,  and  the  young  plants 
transplant  readily,  cpiickly  forming  hanitsome  pyia- 
iiiids  S(jme  .5  feet  in  height,  clothed  with  foliage  to 
the  ground.  Like  Artemisias  generally,  the  flowers 
are  by  no  means  ornamental. — W.  Earlev. 

Pentstemons. — These  make  superb  border 
plants  at  the  present  season,  and  deserve  a  greatly 
increased  popularity.  The  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  quality  of  Pentstemons  during 
recent  years  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  I  have 
now  in  full  flower  a  large  bed  containing  some  two 
hundred  plants  of  Pentstemons  raised  from  seed 
early  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  They  all  flowered 
strongly  last  autumn,  and  with  scarcely  the  less 
of  a  plant  during  the  winter.  They  have  now 
thrown  up  quantities  of  young  growths  that  liavo 
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been  all  through  June,  and  will  probably  bo  all 
the  autumn  a  mass  of  flowers.  Their  colours  vary 
greatly  ;  among  them  are  scarlet,  purple,  pink, 
white,  and  intermediate  shades  of  all  kinds  ;  their 
blooms,  too,  are  large  in  size  and  the  spikes  long. 
— B. 

VARIEGATED-LEAVED  PLANTS. 

We  have  not  as  yet  taken  half  the  advanfage  which 
will  be  eventually  derived  ficmi  the  large  numbers  ipf 
fine  variegated  shrubs  whicli  are  now  at  cummand, 
both  deciduous  r.nd  evergnen  ;  but  the  knowledge  of 
them,  an<l  with  it  the  taste  for  their  culture,  and  the 
true  feeling  of  the  various  w.ays  in  wliich  they  may 
become  so  immensely  valuab'e  in  v.irying  the  effects 
and  imparting  gradations  of  light  and  dark  to  our 
shrubberies,  is  becoming  more  fully  developed.  The 
variegated  Eurya  kalifolia,  witli  its  long  pointed  leaves 
of  mingled  cream,  grey,  and  green,  is  a  very  magnifi- 
cent plant,  inviting  the  attention  of  all  such  as  wish 
to  make  a  really  grand  .addition  to  their  conservatories. 
Ivies  grown  .as  shrubs  or  tt.andards,  especially  the 
variegated  sorts,  are  a  treasure  store  in  themselves, 
while  for  fine  senn-tropical  effect,  the  noble  leaf-blades 
of  the  variegated  New  Zealand  Flax  (I'hormium  tenax 
variegatum)  forms  a  grand  addition  to  Yuccas  and 
other  stiff-leavtd  Aloe-like  plants.  With  this  the 
variegated  Yucca  filamentosa  would  group  admir- 
ably. Scrophularia  nodosa,  witli  its  white-bordered 
leaves  and  young  sprays  of  golden  yellow,  is  also 
very  pretty  ;  while  the  leaves  of  the  variegated 
Hemerocallis  an  old  garden  favourite,  are  so  beauti 
fully  marked,  that  a  plant  of  it  would  form  a  fine 
object  .anywhere.  There  is  also  the  smialler  double- 
flowered  variety,  the  leaves  of  which  are  conspicu- 
ously stieaked  with  clear  white,  which  would  be 
very  attractive  wherever  there  is  room  for  it. 
Aeanthopanax  variegatum  forms  a  very  charming 
little  bush  of  mingled  creamy  white  and  pea  green. 
Then  there  is  C'oprosma  B.aueri.ana,  an  elegant  shrub 
with  golden-hued  leaves  of  clean  .and  regular  form, 
marked  by  a  spot  of  bright  green  in  the  centre. 
Euonynuis  latifolius  and  E.  radicans  are  both  of  them 
.attractive  shrubs,  and  most  useful  in  producing  a 
tpeciil  kind  of  effect;  the  former  has  leaves  of  pale 
cream  colour  marked  very  distinctly  with  two  shades 
of  green,  some  of  the  lea\es  remaining  entirely 
cream  coloured.  The  loaves  of  E.  radicans  are  more 
regularly  marked  with  cream  colour.  There  are  also 
several  other  kinds  of  Euonymus,  all  more  or  less 
1  eautiful  as  variegated  shrub'.  Of  the  variegated 
Hollies  there  is  an  endless  variety,  and  no  shrub  or 
tree  with  variegated  leaves  can  surpass  the  best  gold 
and  silver  forms. 

As  a  ground-covering  foliage,  where  a  low  growth 
is  alone  desirable,  what  can  be  finer  than  the  varie- 
gated Coltsfoot  (Tussilago  Farfara),  so  finely  edged 
and  brightly  splashed  with  wlute  as  are  some  of  the 
best  v.ariegated  varieties  ?  For  spreading  over  rock- 
work  in  favourable  positions  what  can  be  more 
desirable  than  Sedum  Sieboldi,  each  leaf  of  delicate 
pale  green  blotched  with  a  circlet  of  soft  cream  colour 
in  the  centre?  And  then  the  common  old-fashioned 
border  flower,  Polemonium  c;eruleun)  (.Lacob's  Ladder, 
variegated  variety),  is  as  ]iretty  and  bright  an  object 
as  can  be  conceived.  Each  of  its  elegant  pinn.ate 
leaves  is  edge!  with  a  clear  sparkling  border  of  white, 
making  the  foliage  even  more  attractive  than  its 
pretty  crown  of  soft  blue  flowers.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  variegated-leaved  hardy  plants  winch 
are  available  to  everyone  disposed  to  make  use  of 
them.  N. 

Preparations  for  spring'. — Now  is  the  season 
to  make  ]u-eparation  for  spring  flowers.  Many  seed- 
lings, such  as  Myosotis  dissitiBora,  will  need  tr.ans- 
platiting  from  seedbeds  into  rows  about  ti  inches 
apart,  so  that  they  may  make  nice  clumps  by  ( )ctober 
when  transplanted  to  beds  with  bulbs  for  spring. 
Daisies,  red  and  white,  may  be  parted  and  replanted, 
Polyiinthuses  and  Primroses,  if  they  were  not  attended 
to  in  spring,  may  now  be  divided,  and  old  clumps  of 
Forget-me  nots  of  various  kinds,  if  pulled  to  pieces 
and  ilibbled  in  lines  in  shaded  places,  will  make  good 
plants.  Several  kinds  of  biennials,  or  rather  annuals, 
sown  now  will  flower  freely  next  spring.  The  prettv 
Silene  pendula  compicta  is  one  of  the  best  for  pro- 
ducing  a   mass  of  rosy  pink   flowers.      Limnanthes 


Douglasi  makes  a  good  companion,  with  pale  straw- 
coloured  blooms  ;  and  Saponaria  calabrica,  a  bright 
rosy  pink,  is  very  jiretty.  Many  other  annuals  are 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  in  a  small  state 
that  are  sure  to  suffer  from  even  slight  frost  if  sown 
too  soon.  I  find  it  best  to  sow  on  rather  poor  soil,  in 
a  dry,  well-drained  place,  such  as  a  sloping  bank  or 
border.  The  Godetias,  Gilitis,  Phlox  Drummondi. 
and  simdar  flowers  will  survive  ordinary  winters  and 
make  a  fine  display  of  liloom  at  a  time  when  gardens 
are  frequently  destitute  of  much  v.ariety  ;  and  in 
localities  where  the  winters  are  too  severe  to  admit 
of  open-air  culture,  many  of  these  plants,  if  sown  in 
a  box  and  wintered  in  a  cold  pit,  may  be  put  out  very 
early  in  spring,  and  make  a  fine  display  in  early 
summer. — J.  G.  H, 


NOTES  ON  STOCKS. 


intermediate  Stocks  for  late  .summer  work.  Stocks 
can  be  liad  in  flower  eight  or  nine  months  of  tho 
year  without  intermission.  *i- 


The  summer-blooming  Stocks  being  now  on  the 
wane,  seem  to  remind  one  that  the  time  for  sow- 
ing the  Brompton,  Queen,  and  intermediate 
Stocks  is  at  hand.  There  is  always  a  risk  about 
the  two  former,  as  a  wet  and  cold  winter  or 
severe  frost  invari.ably  decimates  them,  but  those 
plants  that  stand  and  flower  are  very  beautiful 
in  the  early  summer.  The  (,)ueen  and  Brompton 
Stocks  are  closely  allied,  and  are  probably  only 
varieties  of  the  .s.ame  species  ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  seed  of  the  white  Brompton  is  pale 
in  colour,  that  of  the  white  l,>ueen  cjuite  dark. 
Old  growers  of  the  Stock  distinguish  the  foliage 
of  the  Queen  and  Brompton  Stocks  in  this 
manner.  They  assert  that  the  under  portion  of 
the  leaf  of  tlie  (jHieen  Stock  is  rough  and  woolly; 
that  of  the  Brompton  Stock  is  as  smooth  on  the 
under  part  as  on  the  upper.  Of  the  (^)ueen  Stock 
there  are  three  colours— purple,  scarlet,  and 
white  ;  and  of  the  Brompton  Stock  the  same 
number,  with  the  addition  of  a  selected  crimson 
variety  of  great  beauty,  but  somewhat  ditticult  to 
perpetuate.  Both  of  these  types  (if  distinct 
enough  to  be  regarded  so)  are  really  biennials, 
and  the  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  end  of  July  in 
beds,  and  the  plants,  I  need  scarcely  remark, 
should  be  transplanted  to  the  open  ground  in  the 
autumn. 

The  difliculty  of  wintering  the  Brompton  Stocks 
operates  to  deter  many  from  attempting  their 
cultivation.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  unusually 
mild  winter  many  will  die.  A  well-drained  sub- 
soil and  a  porous  surface  soil  will  suit  them  best. 
Shelter  from  biting  frosts  and  nipping  winds  is  of 
great  service.  A  second  transplantation  has  been 
tried  with  considerable  success,  the  last  one  made 
about  December.  The  intermediate  Stocks  are 
much  used  for  cultivation  in  pots,  to  bloom  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  are  very  useful  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  August,  and  the  plants,  when  large  enough, 
placed  in  (i-inch  pots,  three  plants  in  a  pot,  rich 
soil  being  used.  They  should  then  be  placed  out 
of  doors  in  the  shade,  kept  well  watered  in  dry 
weather,  and  finally  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
drafted  into  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  as 
they  come  into  llower. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  vaiiety  of  the  inter- 
mediate Stock,  somewhat  taller  in  growth  than 
the  scarlet  one,  and  forms  capital  pyramids  of 
white  flowers.  Some  of  the  dwarf  German 
bouquet  Stocks  imported  from  Germany  by  our 
seedsmen  make  very  good  intermediate  Stocks, 
being  dwarf  and  compact  in  growth,  and  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture.  One,  of  a  bright  crimson 
hue,  has  a  very  dwarf  and  yet  vigorous  habit,  and 
flowers  in  great  profusion.  The  East  Lothian 
intermediate  Stocks,  as  they  are  termed,  are  in 
reality  mainly  used  for  late  summer  blooming, 
when  they  are  very  effective.  They  are  sown  in 
the  usual  way  about  the  end  of  March,  planted 
out  at  the  end  of  May  when  some  .'!  inches  or 
4  inches  in  height,  and  bloom  finely  through 
August  and  September,  and  even  later,  as  they 
throw  out  numbers  of  side  shoots  that  produce 
spikes  of  flowers.  Thus,  by  using  the  autumn- 
sown  intermediate  Stocks  for  early  blooming,  the 
ordinary  large-flowering  Germ.an  Ten-week  Stock 
for  summer  flowering,  and  the  later  East  Lothian 


AMERICAN  LILIES  AT  HOME. 

Writing  to  the  Trenton  Natural  History  Society's 
journal,  Jlr.  Ernst  Volk  says,  respecting  some  of  the 
American  wild  plants  : — 

"Among  the  most  be.autiful  wild  flowers  growing 
around  Trenton,  N.J.,  are  two  species  of  the  great 
Lily  family,  which,  as  Jjinna-us  says,  have  no  poor 
relations.  These  are  Liliuiu  can.adense  and  L. 
superbum,  the  bell  shaped  Canadian  and  the  brilliant 
Turk's-cap  Lily.  L.  canadense  blooms  .about  the 
middle  of  June.  It  has  a  bell-sh.aped,  canary-yellow 
flower,  varjing  to  cor.al-red.  The  thick,  scaly  bulb 
is  annual,  and  scarcely  h.alf  .an  inch  long,  .although  it 
sends  out  runners  fi  inches  or  0  inches  in  length.  In 
shaded  places  it  is  only  about  2  inches  under  ground, 
but  in  sunny  spots  4  inches  to  ,"i  inches.  The  Lily 
will  travel  slowly,  as  tho  runners  produce  new  bulbs 
in  every  direction.  I  h.ave  found,  in  a  space  l.S  inches 
sipuare  five  stems,  the  bulbs  being  connected  by  the 
runners.  In  sunny  pl.aces  the  stems  grow  to  a  height 
of  1  h  feet  to  '2  feet ;  among  bushes  .and  on  the  borders 
of  woods,  to  (I  feet.  In  a  single  inst.ance  I  f<iUDd  a 
stem  9  feet  S  inches  high,  with  fourteen  flowers  in  full 
bloom.  In  the  sun  the  flowers  are  seldom  more  than 
three  on  one  stem,  but  their  colour  is  then  brilliant. 
In  the  shade  the  blossoms  may  be  ten  or  fifteen, 
but  the  colour  is  usually  dull.  L.  superbum  has- 
bvdbs  so  closely  resembling  those  of  L.  canadense, 
that  a  good  jvid^e  would  be  needed  to  distinguish 
them,  but  thoy  are  perennial.  The  stems  vary  from 
ij  feet  to  in  feet  or  12  feet  in  height.  The  flower- 
buds  are  round,  those  of  I,,  canadense  being  triangular. 
This  Lily  prefers  a  bushy  place,  so  that  the  stem  may 
be  somewhat  shaded .  Four  years  ago  I  planted  six 
bulhs  of  Ij.  superbum  in  my  garden,  and  the  stems 
have  each  yearaver.aged  a  height  of  10  feet  to  12  feet, 
with  fifteen  to  twenty  flowers  in  a  cluster. 

"Eitlierot  these  Lilies  maybe  successfully  trans- 
jilanted  while  in  bloom  by  cutting  off  the  stem  about 
■J  inches  above  the  bulb,  the  new  stems  appearing  the 
following  spring.  Once  planted,  they  need  no  further 
care.  They  steadily  increase,  and  their  exquisite 
bloom  soon  illuminates  the  whole  garden." 

Respecting  LoVelia  c.ardinalis,  he  says,  'This  plant 
needs  no  protection  in  the  winter,  as  I  accidentally 
proved  by  unintentionally  omitting  to  cover  some  of 
my  plants,  which  reappeared  in  the  spring,  while  the 
protected  ones  all  died.  The  wild  Lobelia  can  be 
obt.ained  and  cultiv.ated  by  root  or  seed.  If  the 
roots  are  taken,  remove  as  uuich  earth  with  them  as 
possible,  after  cutting  otf  all  the  stems.  Young 
plants  thrive  best.  They  should  not  be  planted 
deeper  than  found.  Before  the  winter  sets  in  they 
become  establishecb  The  seeds  ripen  by  the  ndddle 
of  October.  Plants  raised  from  the  seed  will  n(.t 
flower  the  first  season." 


The  Comfreys. — The  Symphytums,  or  Comfreys, 
are  most  vahuable  for  the  shrubbery  and  wild  garden. 
They  grow  freely— in  fact,  rampantly,  undtr  trees 
and  elsewhere,  and  are  good  and  showy  plants.  S. 
asperrimum  is  the  tallest,  growing  to  6  feet,  .and  has 
red  flowers  changing  to  blue.  S.  caucasicum  (2  feet), 
white  flowers,  and  S.  tauricum  (3  feet),  .also  with 
%vhite  flowers,  .are  .all  fitted  for  naturalisation.  S. 
bohemicum,  with  brilliant  red  flowers,  cmly  growing 
to  2  feet,  is  worthy  of  a  p'ace  in  the  border,  as  is  the 
varifgated  form  of  S.  otf.cinale  (a  handsome  plant), 
and  perhaps  S.  tubercsum,  wi'h  yellow  flowers, 
though  I  am  not  certain  that  the  latter  may  not 
prove  too  rampant. — 0. 

Showy  Mallow- worts. — The  great  beauty  of 
this  family  has  been  in  some  of  the  collections  of 
herb.aceous  and  .alpine  phants  around  London  this  diy 
season.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  such  plants 
as  Sida  malvieflora  and  incarnata,  Malva  Alcea,  and 
the  British  M.moschata  with  its  white  variety,  and  the 
Lavater.as  thuringiica  and  unguiculata,  the  latter  one 
of  the  finest  herbaceous  pkants  in  flower  at  the  present 
time,  a  good  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  at  Kew. 
It  grows  about  li  feet  high,  and  has  large  bright  rose- 
colmu-ed  flowers.     The  flower,;  of  these  are  gener.ally 
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of  a  light  clear  rose  colour,  and  are  produced  in  dense 
masses,  and  tlie  plants  are  hardy  an  i  vigorous.  They 
are  highly  suited  for  the  embellishment  of  borders  as 
well  ag  for  the  wild  garden. — G. 


THE  CLAMMY  COLUMBINE. 

(aquileoia  viscosa.) 
Columbines  may  be  found  in  most  gardens, 
and  where  allowed  to  hybridise  at  will  the  result 
is  an  effective  mass  of  well  varied  and  strilcing 
colours  ;  they  cross  so  freely  that  it  is  liardly  pos- 
sible to  keep  two  Icinds  true  to  name  if  allowed 
to  grow  in  close  proximity  ;  indeed,  if  grown 
in  the  same  garden,  the  chances  are  that  in 
the  seedlings  some  alteration  will  have  taken 
place.  Where  distinct  kinds  are  desired  the 
better  plan  is  to  choose  a  few  of  the  must 
marked,  and  grow  them  well  apart  ;  but  if 
such  as  vulgaris,  canadensis,  chrysantha,  and 
others  of  the  robust  kinds  be  cultivated,  the 
progeny  will  be  doubtful.  Even  if  c;erulea,  a 
most  distinct  kind,  grows  along  with  chrysantha, 
the  blue  will  be  found  to  mix  with  the  yellow, 
thus  deteriorating  the  appearance  of  the  flowers. 
In  most  soils  Columbines  appear  to  be  short- 
lived plants  ;  a  renewal,  therefore,  every  two 
or  three  years  will  be  found  to  be  beneficial,  as 
well  as  necessary.  The  plant  here  illustrated, 
along  with  which  may  be  included  A.  alpina, 
pyrenaica,  viridiflora,  &c.,  belongs  to  a  dwarf 
growing  section,  very  useful  for  cultivation  on 
low  rockwork.  It  seldom  grows  more  than 
1  foot  liigh,  and  its  flowers,  wdiich  are  purple, 
are  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  kind.  The 
leaves  are  clammy  and  covered  with  long  hairs.  It 
flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe.  K. 


Centaurea  babylonica. — Among  the  Gen- 
taureas  by  far  the  most  remarkable,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  very  .silverydeaved  C.  babylonica.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  and  when  planted  in  good  ground, 
sends  up  strong  shoots,  clad  with  yellow  flowers, 
to  a  height  of  10  feet  or  i'2  feet.  The  bloom, 
which  continues  from  July  to  September,  is  not 
by  any  means  so  attractive  as  the  leaves,  but  the 
plant  is  at  all  times  picturesque.  In  groups,  or, 
still  better,  isolated,  on  rough  or  undulating  parts 
of  pleasure-grounds,  it  has  a  very  fine  effect. 
When  the  leaves  alone  are  seen,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  finest  hardy  variegated  subjects, 
but  when  it  sends  up  its  strong  stems,  it  is  a  fit 
associate  for  Hollyhocks  and  the  very  tallest 
herbaceous  plants. — O. 


tall-growing  species  with  large  handsome  dark  green  leaves 
and  a  .stem  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  bearing  numerous 
large  snow-white  flowers.  My  plants,  which  lasted  in  bloom 
nearly  a  month,  came  from  the  Dolomite  Mountains,  the 
home  of  another  lovely  white-flowered  species,  which  is  also 
growing  well  with  me,  though  it  has  not  yet  blooomed,  viz., 
R.  Scguieri.  — H. 

Ononis  fruticosa.— This  handsome  and  neatly- 
habited  plant  is  now  in  flower.  It  is  seldom  seen 
about  London,  though  no  doubt  it  was  often 
planted  in  days  gone  by ;  but  being  a  dwarf 
mountain  shrub,  it  probably  often  perished  from 
being  associated  with  coarse  subjects  in  planta- 
tions. It  is  suitable  for  grouping  with  the  dwarfer 
American  plants,  for  banks,  for  rockeries,  or  for 
planting  alone  on  turf. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus  out  of  doors.— I 

lately  saw  in  a  Surrey  garden  plants  of  this  lovely 
old-fashioned  Lily,  that  had  stood  out  in  the  open 
ground  all  the  winter,  and  which  are  now  push- 
ing up  strongly.  The  soil  is  stiff  clay  ;  aspect 
east.  I  have  somewhere  read  that  this  plant 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  plenty  of  light 
during  the  winter,  but  here  I  saw  a  fine  lot  that 
had  been  wintered  in  an  ash-pit,  and  I  was 
informed  that  thus  treated  they  flower  profusely 
every  season.  This  Lily  may  be  wintered  success- 
fully under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse,  or  even  in 
a  cold  pit,  and  never  fails  to  bloom  freely  during 
the  summer-time. — C. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Nicotiana  afftnls  (0.  P.  Fte„iKdl).~-  There  is  certainly 
a  great  difference  hetween  the  specimens  you  send,  the 
larger  flowered  kind  being  much  superior  to  the  other.  Are 
you  satisfied  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  superior  vigour  of 
the  plant  Induced  by  an  extra  dose  of  manure  given  to  its 
roots  ? 

Lasthenia  g-labrata.— This  hardy  annual  composite 
has  been  flowering  freely  for  these  past  two  months  in  my 
garden  from  spring-sown  seeds,  and  is  now  a  perfect  mass  of 
rich  orange-yellow  blossoms.  It  grows  about  1.5  inches  in 
height.  If  sown  in  autumn,  patches  of  it  come  in  .along  with 
early  Phloxes,  Alyssum,  Iberis,  Wallflowers,  &c.  ;  it  cer- 
tainly far  surpasses  any  of  the  Doronlcums,  which  often  find 
a  place  in  such  borders.— T. 

Autumn-so'wn  Cornflower. — Few  persons  seera  to 
have  any  just  idea  of  tlie  value  of  Centain-ea  Cvanus  as  an 
early  summer  plant  when  sown  in  autumn.  The  variety  in 
the  colours  of  the  pretty  flowers  is  quite  charming.  The 
blooms  are  among  the  best  for  cutting.  Self-sown  plants,  or 
those  sown  in  the  autumn,  make  a  lovely  display  on  strong 
.s  jils.  Xo  garden  in  which  flowers  are  valued  in  the  early 
sumruer  sli"uld  be  without  a  mass  or  a  few  tufts  of  it. — W. 

The  Rouen  "Violet  O'iola  rothomagensis). — This  pretty 
Violet  has  been  very  beautiful  with  me  this  season.  It  belongs 
to  the  tricolor  section,  and  has  low-growing  creeping  stems, 
from  which  spring  numerous  small,  long,  narrow-petalled 
purple  and  white  flowers.  It  much  resembles  another 
pretty  species  which  I  had  some  years  since,  under  the  name 
of  V,  palmrensis,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Sicily. — H. 

The  Sycamore-leaved.  Buttercup  (Ranunculus 
platanifolius). — Few  plants  were  more  beautiful  with  me 
during  early  svmrmcr  than  this  pretty  liuttercup.     It  is  a 


Fruit  Garden. 

THE  COLOUR  OF  GRAPES. 

If  Grapes  are  ripe,  colour  is  sure  to  lie  found  in 
conjunction  with  high  flavour  and  other  good 
qualities,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
black  Grapes  get  black  before  they  are  fully 
ripe.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  either  that 
high  finish  is  a  sure  sign  of  vigour  in  the  Vine  ; 
for  that  deep  black  colour  and  purple  bloom  is 
never,  as  far  as  my  exjjeiience  goes,  found  on 
weakly  Vines,  or  in  conjunction  with  a  too  heavy 
crop  of  fruit.  I  have  seen  Hamburgh  Grapes 
ripe,  yet  nearly  green,  simply  through  allowing 
the  Vines  to  carry  an  excessive  crop.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  I  saw  a  house  of  Grapes,  Ham- 
burghs,  belonging  to  an  amateur,  in  which  there 
was  not  one  bunch  that  had  even  got  as  I'ed  as  a 
Grizzly  Frontignan,  and  many  of  the  bunches 
had  scarcely  a  tinge  of  colour  about  them  at  all, 
but  remained  green  almost  to  the  last.  The 
berries  tasted  sweet,  but  that  was  the  highest 
praise  that  could  be  given  them — globules  of 
sugar  and  water,  for  they  could  not  be  called 
fleshy.  Considering  the  strength  of  the  Vines, 
the  crop  was,  however,  the  heaviest  I  ever  saw. 
Every  bunch  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  two 
and  three  on  a  .shoot,  and  every  Grape  grower 
knows  what  that  means.  The  berries  had  been 
thinned  to  some  extent,  but  that  was  all.  Great 
stress  is  laid  by  many  upon  light  and  air  as 
colouring  agents,  and  1  certainly  do  not  under- 
value their  importance  in  this  respect  ;  but  the 
most  thorough  ventilation  and  exposure  just 
when  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour,  as  commonly 
practised,  is  of  little  avail  if  other  matters  have 
been  neglected.  Plenty  of  light  and  air,  acting 
upon  the  foliage,  without  doubt  promote  a 
vigorous  constitution  in  the  plant,  and  indirectly 
materially  assist  the  colouriug  process,  but  the 
mere  action  of  either  upon  the  fruit  itself  seems 
to  be  very  unimportant  indeed  ;  otherwise,  in 
fine  and  bright  seasons  we  might  expect  the 
be.st-finished  crops,  but  .such  is  not  by  any  means 
the  case. 

Black  Grapes  ripened  in  .Tanuary  are  often 
quite  as  highly  coloured  as  those  ripened  in 
summer  and  autumn.  Varieties  differ  in  re- 
gard to  their  colouring  power,  so  to  speak. 
The  Black  Hamburgh  is  susceptible  of  the 
deepest  black  and  the  densest  bloom  under 
favourable    conditions;   but   it   is   oftener   seen 


only  red,  which  has  encouraged  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  red  Hamburgh,  though  in  all 
probability  no  such  variety  exists.  AVe  have 
at  least  often  seen  "red  "  Hamburghs  turn  black 
under  altered  circumstances.  The  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh is  another  Grape  which,  among  other  bad 
qualities,  has  that  of  colouring  indift'erently. 
ilrs.  Pince,  too,  frequently  gets  only  red.  I  have 
this  Gi'ape  here  on  its  own  roots,  and  grafted 
upon  the  Alicante  and  on  Lady  Downes.  On 
the  first  it  is  simply  bad  as  a  setter  and  in  colour. 
On  the  Alicante  the  bunches  are  invariably 
magnificent,  except  in  colour,  though  better  in 
this  respect  than  on  its  own  roots  ;  but  often 
reddish  when  the  Grapes  on  the  Alicante  limb  of 
the  same  Vine  are  quite  black.  On  {he  Lady 
Downes  stock  the  bunches  are  smaller  and  more 
cylindrical ;  but  they  always  finish  best  and  keep 
longest.  On  its  own  roots  it  has  a  high  and 
delicious  Muscat  flavour,  but  it  is  less  piquant  on 
the  other  stocks.  Mrs.  Pince  is,  however,  most 
erratic  in  this  respect,  for  we  have  tested  it  at 
other  places  and  on  other  stocks,  and  failed  to 
detect  the  slightest  Muscat  flavour  about  it. 
West's  St.  Peter's  is  one  of  the  best  to  colour,  and 
takes  on  a  singularly  beautiful  metallic  lustre 
when  well  finished  that  no  other  Grape  does. 
The  Royal  Ascot  would  appear  to  be  a  favourite 
in  this  respect  also.  Barbarossa,  in  some  foils 
and  situations,  is  a  Grape  which  finishes  exceed- 
ingly well,  putting  on  the  most  extraordinary 
bloom  I  ever  saw. 

Among  white  Grapes  perfect  finish  is  even 
more  uncommon  than  among  the  blacks.  Taking 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  as  the  type  of  this  sec- 
tion, how  seldom  do  we  see  it  of  that  deep  yet 
transparent  amber  colour  which  indicates  per- 
fection and  high  flavour  ?  Buckland's  Sweet- 
water Grape  is  one  that,  as  a  rule,  finishes  well, 
and  has  a  very  taking  colour  when  quite  ripe.  That 
magnificent  Grape,  the  Golden  Champion,  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  its  name  but  for  the  constitu- 
tional speck  which  affects  the  beiries  when  just 
about  ripe.  I  have  had  it,  however,  and  seen  it 
on  several  occasions  without  blemish.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  it  is  a  Grape  which  requires  time 
and  a  somewhat  dry  atmosphere  to  finish  it  pro- 
perly. It  is  at  least  a  month  later  than  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  it  will  not  bear  hurrying. 
By  far  the  best  stock  for  it  is  the  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. LTpon  the  whole,  we  are  as  yet  in  the 
dark  to  a  great  extent  concerning  the  colour  of 
both  fruits  and  flowers.  The  directly  operating 
agents  in  its  production  are  a  mystery,  but  it  is  a 
well- ascertained  fact  that  the  general  health  of 
the  subject  has  much  to  do  with  the  intensity  or 
brilliancy  of  the  hue,  whatever  it  may  be  ;  and 
this  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  by  the 
Grape  grower  who  would  wish  to  secure  a  good 
sample  ;  while  he  must  not  forget  that  his  pro- 
spects, however  fair  at  the  commencement,  may 
be  blighted  at  the  last  by  having  too  heavy  a 
crop  on  the  Vines,  or  by  subjecting  them  to  a 
high  and  hurrying  temperature,  which  alone  is 
sure  to  impair  both  weight  and  colour,  and,  I 
should  add,  flavour.  C'liEF. 


Leaf-shaded  Grapes. — My  Vines  under  glass, 
not  forced  and  of  different  kinds,  have  this  year 
succeeded  well.  They  are  strong  and  vigorous  in 
growth,  well  set  with  Grapes,  which  promise  to 
bo  exceptionally  large  and  heavy.  The  leaves  on 
every  Vine  are  very  large  and  close  and  form  a 
more  or  less  compact  shade  over  the  (irapes. 
May  I  enquire  whether  it  is  good  practice  to 
remove  as  many  leaves  as  may  be  required  to 
admit  light  and  sun  to  the  Grapes,  or  whether  the 
removal  of  such  leaves  would  injure  the  growth 
of  the  Vine  and  check  the  full  developtnent  of  the 
Grapes  ?— Enouirer. 

*,.*  Your  (Jrapes,  according  to  your  own  show- 
ing, are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  and  will 
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no  doubt  colour  well.  If  lateral  growths  have 
been  allowed  to  crowd  up  to  the  glass  and  impede 
the  circulation  of  air  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
ventilators,  shorten  them  by  degrees,  but  on  no 
account  interfere  « ith  the  main  leaves,  as  Black 
Grapes  always  finish  and  keep  best  under  a  hea\-y 
covering  of  good  foliage.  White  Grapes,  on  the 
other  hand,  colour  best,  i.e.,  lay  on  that  rich 
amber  which  every  grower  covets,  but  does  not 
always  attain  where  the  bunches  are  indirectly 
exposed  to  sun  and  light.  These  Vines,  therefore, 
be  they  Muscats  or  less  valuable  varieties,  should 
be  divested  of  all  their  lateral  growths,  provided 
the  main  leaves  are  good  and  not  too  close,  to 
prevent  the  refracted  rays  from  playing  upon  the 
berries.  If  the  large  leaves  of  which  you  speak 
completely  shut  out  the  sun,  turn  or  tie  them  aside 
immediately  over  the  bunches,  but  do  not  cut 
them  out,  a^  such  a  course  would  most  likely 
check  the  Vines  when  steady  progress  is  of  im- 
portance. Why  do  Vines  which  are  overcropped, 
badly  scalded,  or  infested  with  spider  fail  to 
colour  their  fruit  ?  Simply  because  the  foliage 
and  the  roots  have  received  a  rude  check  and 
cannot  properly  perfonn  their  functions.  Be 
patient,  give  your  Vines  plenty  of  time,  cut  out 
all  the  remaining  pieces  of  laterals  down  to  the 
main  buds  as  the  bunches  are  cut,  but  carefully 
syringe  and  preserve  every  old  leaf  to  feed  and 
fill  up  the  buds. — W.  Colemak,  Eastrwr  Ca^-lle, 
Ltdhury. 


to  study  carefully  the  means  by  which  the  best 
results  are  obtained.  Thus  we  ever>'  third,  and 
sometimes  fourth,  autumn  select  all  the  strongest 
runners,  and  plant  them  thinly  in  nursery  beds 
until  the  following  spring,  when  we  plant  them 
permanently  in  a  specially  prepared  plot.  The 
special  preparation  alluded  to  consists  in  a  tho 


plants  that  the  best  of  early  runners  can  be  got 
for  jrots  ;  we  only  allow  one  plant  to  furnish  one 
runner,  so  as  not  to  tax  its  energy  too  much.  As 
we  must  of  necessity  keep  our  established  plants 
we  therefore  have  two  plots  filled  with  Straw- 
berries in  the  one  season,  and  as  soon  as  the  old 
plants  are  past  fruiting  we  grub  them  up,  and  im- 


GOOD  STRAWBERRIES. 

In'  our  district,  the  north  east  of  Ireland,  we 
had  this  season  no  room  for  complaint  as  to  de- 
ficiency of  crop.  We  grow  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
sorts,  but  were  I  limited  to  one,  I  would  certainly 
grow  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  (Garibaldi). 
This  variety  I  find  is  a  large  and  sure  cropper  and 
hardy  in  constitution ;  our  next  is  President,  which 
is  better  flavoui'ed  than  the  preceding,  but  with 
us  has  the  habit  of  odd  ones  dying  off,  particularly 
if  too  long  in  one  place.  Keen's  Seedling  and  Due 
de  Malakoff  we  count  of  equal  merit.  Victoria 
we  find  to  be  a  valuable  sort  rather  late;  its  fruit 
is  somewhat  soft,  but  the  flavour  is  almost  equal 
to  that  of  President,  and  the  plants  keep  long  in 
bearing.  Sir  J.  Paxton  with  us  scarcely  merits 
the  high  encomiums  usually  awarded  it,  but  as  this 
is  only  my  second  year  with  it,  I  should  not  like 
to  speak  too  definitely.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  a 
high-coloured,  good-flavoured,  free-fruiting  sort  of 
considerable  merit.  JIany  of  its  fruits  are  verj' 
large,  but  very  rough.  For  late  use  we  rely  on 
Elton  Pine,  a  well-known  variety  largely 
grown  on  north  borders  for  lengthening  the 
supply.  Its  fruit  is  large,  o^  ate,  of  a  bright 
shining  crimson  where  fully  exposed,  and 
agreeably  sub-acid  in  flavour.  We  grow  a 
few  rows  of  Victoria  alongside  it  on  a  north 
border,  which  we  find  to  be  most  useful 
in  helping  us  to  keep  up  the  supply 
until  late  in  the  autumn.  The  above  refers  to 
kinds  which  we  grow  for  general  use  ;  for  pot  cul- 
ture we  now  depend  on  Garibaldi  and  President. 
Of  sorts  not  generally  grown  we  have  the  Alpine 
and  Hautbois,  the  varieties  being  Galande  and 
Royal  respectively.  Few  would  grow  or  would 
recommend  them  to  be  grown  largely,  yet  they 
have  their  own  decided  characteristics.  The  Haut- 
bois flavour  is  much  esteemed  by  some,  although 
to  my  palate  it  is  not  altogether  what  I  like.  The 
Alpines,  on  account  of  their  firm  and  high-coloured 
fruits,  are  useful  for  bottling  whole.  Both  sorts 
well  repay  careful  and  kindly  cultivation,  and 
may  be  increased  rapidly  from  runners,  but  some 
prefer  raising  stock  of  the  Alpine  from  seed. 

For  securing  good  crops  of  fine  fruit  annually 
I  prefer  and  would  advocate  working  Strawberries 
on  the  three  or  four  years  system.  It  is  well 
known  that  young  plants  produce  the  finest  fruit, 
although  if  the  nature  ^ot  the  soil  on  which  they 
are  growing  is  suitable  to  them  they  may  do  well 
for  many  years.  President  dies  suddenly  with  us, 
and  more  so  after  the  third  year  than  earlier. 
Last  season,  for  example,  having  a  spell  of  drought, 
we  lost  many.     Necessity,  therefore,  compels  us 


rough  deep  digging  early  in  winter,  and  in  incor-  mediately  plant  the  ground  with  Broccoli  for  late 
porating  a  good  quantity  of  strong  farmyard  ma-  use.  In  planting  Strawberries,  for  strong-growing 
nure  with  the  soil.  In  digging,  the  surface  is  left  sorts  we  make  the  lines  2A  feet  apart  and  the 
as  rough  as  possible,  and  by  planting  time  it    plants  18  inches  asunder,  the  dwarf  growers  being 

allowed  2  feet  by  IS  inches.     These  distances  we 
find  to  suit  them  well.  — S.  Kevax,  Templejmtrick. 

Our  Strawberry  Crop. 
The  following  varieties  are  grown  in  this  garden, 
viz..  Keen's   Seedling,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Vicom- 
tesse Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  President, 
Barnes'    Prolific,    Unser    Fritz,    Sir    C.    Napier, 
British  Queen,  Oxonian,  and  Loxford  Hall.     The 
best  flavoured  is  British  Queen,  but  its  behaviour 
is  so  indifl'erent  in  other  ways,  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  space  which  it  occupies.     Keen's  Seedling  is 
superior  to  all  the  others  for  sweetness.     Between 
the  flavour  of  La  Grosse  Sucree  and  the  Vicomtesse 
there  is  not  much  to  choose.     Sir  J.  Paxton  and 
President  are  our  favourites  for  dessert,  as  the 
others  are  too  small,  except  Unser  Fritz.     The 
latter  is  a  large,  handsome  fruit,  but  inferior  in 
flavour  to  the  two  just  named.     It,  however,  with- 
stands wet  better,  and  is  a  free  bearer.     The  Vi- 
comtesse produces  the  greatest  number  of  fruit  of 
any  we  grow,  but  it  is  a  question  if  President  or 
Sir   J.    Paxton    would    not    equal  it   in   weight. 
Barnes'  Prolific  is  much  grown  for  market  in  this 
district— more  so  than  any  other, 
as  it  travels  well.     Its  flavour  is, 
however,  inferior,  in  my  estimation, 
to  that  of  five  or  six  others.     It  is 
said  to  be  a  first-rate  cropper;  with 
me  it  stands  about  fifth  in  this  re- 
spect.    I  cannot  say  much  of  Ox- 
onian from  its  behaviour  here ;  and 
Sir  C.  Napier  has  no  resemblance, 
except    In    foliage,   to   the    one  I 
knew  under  that  name  some  years 
ago.     The  above 
sorts  ripen  pretty 
well  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are 
named.     I  am  so 
pleased  with  Lox- 
ford   Hall  this 
year,  that  I  in- 
tend  to   plant 
more  of  it. 
Our   plants 
oi  this  va- 
...^^     riety  are   1 
foot     apart 
in  the  rows, 
are  '2  feet  asunder, 
put  8  in.   by  18  in. 
would    not    be    too 
.     If   it  succeeds    as 
as  it   has    done   this 
its    yield    from    the 
space  of  ground  will 
that  of   any  kind  in 
the  garden.     Our  favourite 
mode  of  culture  is  to  layer 
annually    as   many   as   we 
can  and  plant  1  foot  distant 
in  the  row,  cutting  out  the 
second  year  every  alternate 
plant.    We  used  at  one  time 
We  exercise  special    to  allow  the  same  distances  apart,  and  plant  three 


Aquil'gia  viscosa.    Flowers  purple. 


moulders  down  into  powder. 

care  in  lifting  the  plants  with  good  balls  of  earth 
attached  to  them  ;  then  in  replanting  we  work  in, 
in  the  fiist  place,  a  good  supply  of  pulverised  .soil, 
and  give  them  a  thorough  firming.  L'nder  such 
treatment  they  receive  no  check  whatever.  Such 
plants,  too,  would  bear  a  fairly  good  crop,  but 
this  we  do  not  allow  them  to  do  the  first  season  ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  rigidly  nip  all  runners  and 
blooms  otl',  and  by  autumn  they  are  strong  plants 
with  plump  crowns,  a  sure  indication  that  they 
will  fruit  well  the  following  year.     It  is  from  such 


plants,  triangle  fashion,  chopping  two  olT  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  was  gathered  ;  but  as  thero  was  sorne 
amount  of  crowding  when  pots  were  introduced  in 
which  to  layer  the  runners,  we  gave  up  the  prac- 
tice. Plants  in  their  third  year  give  but  a  poor 
return  compared  with  those  in  their  first  year. — 
W.  P.  Pv.,  Prislon,  Laiira^hin. 

Notes  on  Strawberry  Culture. 

After  years  of  experience  I  am  convinced  that, 
in  order  to  secure  fine  crops  of  StraMberries  year 
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after  year,  three  or  four  points  in  their  culture 
must  be  attentively  observed.     In  the  first  place, 
early   runners  must   be  secured  with   the    least 
delay  possible.     As  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
rooted,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  them  on  to 
the  ground  they  are   intended   to  occupy.     The 
plants  must  be  encouraged  in  their  growth  during 
the  autumn  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground 
frequently  stirred  with  the  Uutch  hoe  and  free  of 
weeds,  and  on   the  approach  of   winter  let  the 
plants  be  mulched  with  half  rotten  manure.     By 
the  early  part  of  the  following   May,   when   the 
flower-spikes  begin  to  appear,  the  mulching  given 
in  the  early  part  of  the  previous  winter  will  all 
have  disappeared.     As  soon   as   the  flowers  are 
fairly  open  another  mulching  must  be  given,  either 
of  litter  from  the  stables  or  litter  in  a  half  decayed 
state,  which  will  keep  the  fruit  clean  during  the 
process  of  ripening.     Manure  in  a  partially  de- 
cayed state  I  find  an  excellent  mulching.     It  pre- 
vents the  ground  from  becoming  dry  and  parclied, 
and  also  keeps  the  roots  cool.     When  the  fruit  is 
beginning  to  swell  give  the  beds  a  thorough  soak- 
ing with  manure  water,  and  this  should  be  repeated 
every  ten  days  if  dry  weather  prevails  until  the 
last  fruit  is  gathered.     A  very  good  plan  to  pre- 
serve the  fruit  from   injury  I  have  adopted  with 
marked  success  is  to  tie  it  up  with  sticks  and 
matting.     This  entails  a  little  extra  labour,  but 
it  pays   before  all   the  crop  is  gathered.     I  have 
about  four  sticks  placed  round  each  plant,  and 
the    bunches    of     fruit    are    supported    by    two 
strings  run  round  each  plant  and  fastened  to  the 
stakes.     If  wet  weather  sets  in  the  fruit  does  not 
decay  by  lying  on  the  ground.    It  is  not  damaged 
by  workmen  gathering  the  earliest  ripened  fruit; 
it  prolongs  the  supply,  and  evei'y  berry  comes  to 
perfection.     I  strongly  recommend  the  tying  up 
of  the  fruit  in  this  uncertain  climate,  especially 
those  beds  which  supply  the  fruit  for  table.     The 
most  prolific  Strawberry  that  I  have  met  with, 
and  which  appears  to   be  little  known,  is  one  I 
have  by  the  name  of  Preston  Seedling.     I  have 
never  seen  it  mentioned  in  any  catalogue,  except 
Mr.  Lovel's,   of  Driffield,   from  whom  X   received 
the   plants  two  years  ago.     It  bears   very   large 
fruit;  though   not  handsome  in  shape  is  a  most 
heavy  cropper,  and  the  flavour  is  tolerably  good, 
though   not   first    class.      Runners    planted    last 
autumn    on    ground    previously    occupied     with 
Potatoes  have  given  uii  enormous  crops  of  fruit 
this  season;  in  fact,  the  crop  of  fruit  on  a  planta- 
tion made  last  autumn  has  been  heavier  than  on 
those  two  and   three  years  old.     Another  useful 
Strawberry,  for  late  use  especially,  is  Filbert  Pine. 
From  this  and  Preston  Seedling  we  gathered  fruit 
for  table  until  after  the  middle  of  August.     The 
fruit  of  Filbert  Pine  is  moderately  large,  conical 
shape,  dark   red,   and  fine  rich  aroma — the  best 
late   variety  which  has  come  under  our  notice. 
For  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  we  have  been 
experimenting  with  Strawberries,  and  we  strongly 
recommend    Preston    Seedling   for    quantity   and 
Filbert  Pine  for  quality.— (^   Read,  Thonthuri/, 
Sheffidfl. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  mite  to  the  store  of  in" 
formation  you  are  collecting  about  Strawberries- 
I  find  that  Vicomtesse  Hrricart  de  Thury  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Garibaldi  in  many  places  in 
the  north.  I  have  grown  it  many  years  and 
forced  it  in  quantity,  and  have  never  known  it  to 
fail.  One  kind  that  I  grew  at  Clitf  Hall,  near 
Darlington,  many  years  since,  called  Ruby,  raised 
by  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  ^'arm,  surpassed  all  for 
cropping  that  I  ever  knew.  In  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  Keen's  Seedling  always  did  well,  also 
British  (i>uecn  and  Elton  Pine.  The  soil  was  a 
dark  sandy  soil  on  gravel.  I  had  the  ground 
trenched  two  spades  deep  and  well  manured ;  I 
then  took  a  crop  of  early  Potatoes  or  Cauliflowers 
before  planting  the  Strawberries.  I  grew  them 
four  years  on  the  same  spot,  but  did  not  dig  it, 
only  put  fresh  manure  from  the  stables  every 
autumn,  so  as  to  make  a  good  covering  between 
the  rows.  Tlie  winter's  rain  and  snow  bleached  it 
clean  for  the  fruit,  and  if  the  weather  was  dry  we 
gave  the  plants  two  heavy  waterings  before  bloom- 
ing and  after  the  fruit  was  set,  so  we  never  failed 


having  a  good  crop.  In  the  county  of  Durham 
the  British  Queen  has  not  done  so  well  with  me. 
At  Hamsterley  Hall,  ten  miles  south-west  of  New- 
castle, the  following  kinds  did  well  with  me  under 
the  same  treatment  as  desci'ibed  above  :  Presi- 
dent, Sir  .1.  Paxton,  Keen's  Seedling,  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  Elton  Pine.  Frogmore  Late 
Pine  did  not  do  well,  nor  British  Queen ;  but  one 
other  that  we  had  did  well,  called  Wonderful.  I 
seldom  see  it  mentioned  in  catalogues  ;  its  flavour 
with  us  was  equal  to  British  Queen,  but  of  a  much 
dwarfer  habit,  so  that  we  could  plant  it  a  little 
nearer.  Dr.  Hogg  and  Sir  C.  Napier  did  not  crop 
well.  At  Moorlands,  Sunderland,  and  near  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  we  depend  mainly 
on  Garibaldi  or  A'icomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
also  President  and  Sir  J.  Paxton;  we  have  tried 
several  others,  but  they  do  not  succeed  with  us.-- 
.J.  0.,  MooiianiU,  Siiiiilerlaiid. 


flaccid  state  and  fold  the  fruit  carefully  in  it,  and 
pack  tightly,  using  plenty  of  wadding. 

Small  fruits,  such  as  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
and  Cherries,  will  travel  well  without  packing 
further  than  a  layer  of  leaves  top  and  bottom. 
Plums  will  travel  well  in  a  bed  of  soft,  clean 
leaves  and  covered  with  the  same,  but  the  bloom 
of  the  fruit  is  easily  rubbed  ofl'.  It  is  a  common 
plan,  and  a  good  one,  to  pack  the  different  boxes 
of  fruit  in  one  hamper  when  sent  off.  Sometimes 
they  can  be  sent  in  the  vegetable  hamper.  Either 
way,  do  not  let  the  hampers  be  unwieldy  and  in- 
convenient to  handle,  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  damage,  if  any,  will  be  less  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.— S. 


PACKING  PEACHES  AND  GRAPES. 

SojiK  plain  directions  for  packing  fruit,  especially 
(jrapes  and  Peaches,  would  be  valuable  at  the 
present  time  to  many  who,  being  absent  from 
their  country  homes,  are  in  the  habit  of  having 
fruit  sent  to  them  by  parcel  post. — H.  Clemexts. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  require  as  much  care  in  gathering  as 
in  packing,  for  the  slightest  bruise  will  appear  an 
ugly  blemish  a  few  hours  afterwards.  Have  a 
tray  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  wadding  beside 
you  when  going  over  the  trees  ;  try  only  those 
that  look  ripe,  and,  taking  the  Peach  gently  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand,  bring  the  fingers  and 
thumb  under  its  base,  and  if  it  does  not  come 
away  with  a  slight  effort  leave  it.  What  are 
ready  set  on  the  tray,  and  do  not  handle  them 
again  till  they  are  packed.  Some  have  their 
Peaeli  boxes  diviled  into  compartments  about 
4  inches  square  ;  but  it  is  not  an  economical  plan, 
for  only  one  Peach,  be  it  large  or  small,  can  be 
put  into  a  division,  and  they  are  too  often  bruised 
in  getting  them  out  again.  The  boxes  should  be 
of  tin,  and  from  12  inches  to  IS  inches  square, 
and  4i  inches  deep.  In  packing  lay  a  thick  piece 
of  wadding  on  the  bottom,  and  line  also  the  sides; 
then  take  a  square  piece  of  wadding  of  the 
requisite  size,  lay  upon  it  a  piece  of  the  softest 
tissue  paper,  and  on  this  set  the  Peach  ;  fold  the 
wadding  up  over  it,  and  set  it  on  its  base  in  the 
box  at  one  corner.  Fold  up  the  others  in  the 
same  manner,  pack  them  closely  together,  lay  a 
sheet  of  thick  wadding  on  the  top,  shut  and  fasten 
the  lid  securely,  and  they  are  safe  from  any 
ordinary  danger. 

Few  fruits  bear  carriage  better  than  Grapes,  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  they  are  often  much  damaged 
in  their  transit,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
seldom  packed  as  firmly  as  they  ought  to  be 
through  fear  of  crushing  them,  though  the  firape 
will  stand  a  wonderful  amount  of  pressure  before 
breaking  and  the  bunches  have  a  certain  elasticity 
about  them  which  protects  them.  Boxes  IS  inches 
by  1  foot  and  li  inches  deep  are  a  convenient  size. 
We  use  soft  paper  shavings  or  wadding  for  packing 
them,  first  wrapping  the  bunches  in  soft  drapery 
or  tissue  paper,  and  twisting  it  at  each  end  ;  they 
arc  then  wedged  in  together  with  a  few  shavings 
between  the  bunches,  and  a  layer  below  and  above 
all,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  hold  them  securely  in 
their  places,  when  the  lid  is  put  on.  All  our 
packing  materials  are  returned  in  due  course,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  there  is  the  slightest  stain  from 
a  broken  berry  on  the  Grape  papers.  Nor  does 
the  bloom  suffer  to  any  serious  extent  by  this 
mode  of  packing  if  done  with  ordinary  care.  It 
is  friction  which  rubs  the  bloom  oft'  most,  but  firm 
packing  prevents  this  to  a  great  extent. 

Figs  are  precarious  things  to  handle  in  packing 
if  perfectly  ripe,  as  all  Figs  ought  to  be  before 
they  are  sent  to  table.  Their  skin  rubs  off  with 
the  slightest  touch.  They  should  be  detached 
from  the  tree  with  great  care,  and  they  should  be 
packed  like  Peaches;  but,  instead  of  using  tissue 
paper  inside  the  wadding,  use  a  soft  vine  leaf  in  a 


THE  NAMES  OF  FRUITS. 

The  subject  of  fruit  nomenclature  was  discussed 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Slassachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  'WilJer 
opened  the  discussion,  and  in  the  cotirse  of  his 
remarks  he  said  : — 

In  naming  fruits,  we  want  to  suppress  all  royal 
titles,  such  as  emperor,  king,  or  prince ;  all  political 
titles,  such  as  president  or  governor ;  all  military 
titles,  such  as  general,  colonel,  or  captain ;  .ill  inde- 
licate names,  like  Hogpen,  Sheepnose,  and  Big  Bob ; 
all  osteutatious  names,  such  as  Excelsior,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  cr  Stump  the  World;  ami  all  long  names  like 
Doyenne  Gris  d'Hiver,  Nouveau,  or  Twenty-fifth  An- 
niversaiy  of  L'.opold  the  First;  and  also  to  strike  off 
the  huudreds  of  Beurri5s  and  Doyennes  from  the 
names  of  our  Pears  where  it  possible  to  do  so,  and  to 
write  hereafter  Anjou,  Diel,  and  Boussooh,  in  place  of 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  Diel,  Doyenne  Boustoch,  &c. 
There  are,  however,  some  instances,  such  as  the  old 
Beurre  Giis  and  Doyenne  Blanc,  when  the  Beurre 
and  Doyenne  must  be  retained  as  the  original  typis 
of  certain  classes.  There  are  many  other  terms  which 
have  become  unmeaning  and  useless,  such  as  Pippin, 
applied  to  Apples,  and  Seedling,  applied  to  certain 
varieties  of  all  fruits,  for  all  varieties  are  oiiginally 
from  seed.  The  terms  Favourite,  Beauty,  and  Choice 
not  being  distinct. ve  appellations  are  better  dispensed 
with  in  most  instances,  but  in  some  they  nmst  be 
retained,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Clapp's  Favourite  Pear, 
because  we  have  also  the  Frederick  Chqip  and  Lemuel 
Clapp  Peari.  As  regards  Clapp's  Favourite,  when  it 
was  introduced  the  Massachusetts  Agricultui.al  Club 
desired  to  possess  the  control  of  the  variety  and  give 
it  its  name,  and  authorised  a  committee  to  ctffer  £200 
for  the  stock;  but  Thaddeus  CJ.ipp,  who  raised  il;, 
preferred  to  have  it  dedicated  as  it  was,  and  a  figure 
of  the  Pear  is  carved  on  his  momm.cnt  in  Forest 
Hills  Cemetery. 

Among  Apples  we  have  several  Spilzrubergs, 
Russets,  and  similar  names,  which  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  far  as  possible.  The  terms  Doyenne, 
Bon  Chretien,  and  Calebasse  once  had  some  refererce 
to  the  forms  of  Pears,  but  they  have  never  been 
adopted  in  naming  American  vaiieties.  In  the 
future,  we  desire  to  use  but  one  word  for  the  name  of 
a  fruit,  as  with  the  Biildwin  Ajjple,  the  Bartlttt 
Pear,  the  Concord  Grap?,  and  other  renowned  fruits, 
which  will  be  perpetually  known  by  .ajipropriate 
and  easily  remembered  names.  In  a  word,  we  desire 
to  tstablish  a  .system  of  nomencliiture  which  shall  be 
jiure  and  plain  in  its  diction,  pertir.ent  and  proper  in 
its  .ipplieatiou,  and  an  example  not  only  to  our  own, 
l)ut  to  other  countries. 

A  lengthy  discussion  ensued,  most  of  the 
speakers  agreeing  with  Mr.  Wilder  that  some 
sort  of  reform  is  necessary  in  naming  fruits. 
We  hope  the  Massachusetts  Society  will  take 
steps  to  bring  about  the  desired  revision  in  fruit 
nomenclature,  but  perhaps  they  will  have  to  meet 
the  same  dilliculties  as  we  have  here  in  the 
attempt  to  revise  llie  nomenclature  of  varieties  of 
garden  plants. 


Plum  trees  as  cordons. — This  fruit  may  not 
be  extensively  grown  in  this  form,  but  they  certainly 
appear  to  succeed  admir.ably  when  so  grown.  I  have 
just  seen  a  single  cordon  of  considerable  length,  form- 
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ill;;  the  mai';,'in  to  a  walk  in  the  kitcheu  gardens  at 
llardwick,  consisting  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of 
tliis  fruit,  and  each  variety  bearing  a  lieavy  crop  of 
fine  fruit,  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  tbin 
out.  The  cordon  is  little  more  than  a  foot  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  consequently  docs  not  in  any 
degree  interfere  with  other  crops,  and  occupies  but 
little  f  p  ice,  which  is  a  consideration  where  the  extent 
of  a  garden  is  limited.  The  training  of  fruit  trees  in 
the  form  of  single  cordons  is  exceedingly  simple. 
Slioit  strong  stakes  are  driven  into  the  soil,  some 
■2  yards  apart  and  to  the  desired  height;  while  to  the 
top  of  each  is  secured  a  strong  galvanised  wire,  and 
to  this  wire  the  single  shoot  or  rod  intended  to  form 
the  cordon  is  trained.  The  trees  may  be  planted  at  a 
distance  of  0  feet,  more  or  less,  from  each  other,  and 
as  soon  as  the  wire  is  quite  covered,  which  is  soon 
accomplished,  the  cordon  is  complete,  and  presents  a 
very  neat  ami  pretty  appearance  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  At  the  height  of  a  foot  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil  the  fruit,  when  ripening,  is  apt  to  be  disfigured 
by  grit  thrown  up  during  heavy  falls  of  rain,  so  this 
altitude  may  with  advantage  be  increased  to  18  inchc, 
or  even  to  2  feet. — P.  G. 


RIPENING  AND  PRESERVING  FRUITS.* 

TiiK  principles  upon  which  success  must  ever  de- 
l)end  are  now  so  well  established,  that  it  is  only 
necosi5ary  to  bring  them  to  mind  for  our  govern- 
ment. The  preservation  of  Apples  throuih  the 
winter  months  is  now  pretty  well  understood,  but 
with  the  Pear,  Grape,  and  other  delicate  fruits 
more  care  is  requisite. 

The  ripening  of  fruit  depends  on  saccharine 
fermentation  ;  this  is  followed  by  the  vinous  and 
acetous  fermentations.  To  prevent  these,  and 
preserve  fruit  in  all  its  beauty,  freshness,  and 
tlavour,  the  temperature  must  be  uniform,  and 
kept  below  the  degree  at  which  the  fermentation 
or  ripening  proce.^s  commences. 

Late  fruits  may  remain  on  the  trees  until  .severe 
frosts  are  feared,  but  should  be  gathered  with 
great  care.  Summer  Pears  should  be  picked  some 
days  before  the  ripening  process  eommenoes.  A 
summer  Pear  ripened  upon  the  tree  is  generally 
inferior.  Pears  which  become  mealy,  and  rot  at 
the  core,  if  left  on  the  tree  to  ripen,  are  juicy, 
melting,  and  delicious  when  ripened  in  the  house. 

With  the  increase  of  fruits  tlieir  preservation  in 
the  most  perfect  condition  has  become  a  matter  of 
great  importance ;  various  methods  have  been 
adopted,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  for  this 
purpose,  many  of  -which  have  been  failures. 
Nearly  half  a  century  ago  the  first  houses  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge  were  built  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  fruits  by  the  retardation  of  their  ripening. 
Most  of  these  have  been  controlled  by  iee  ;  others 
by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  apparatus  with  re- 
volving fans  to  diU'nse  the  cold  air  through  the 
various  rooms. 

The  most  common  method  for  preserving  fruits 
in  small  establishments  and  private  use  is  the  con- 
struction of  houses  with  walls  of  non-conducting 
materials  and  with  well  drained  and  thoroughly 
cemented  cellars.  Such  was  the  house  built  by 
M.  Victor  Paquet,  of  Paris,  about  forty  years  ago 
— without  the  use  of  ice  or  chemicals  — an  account 
of  which  was  given  in  the  illustrated  transactions 
of  this  society  in  1!S47.  Tlie  house  was  built 
with  outer  and  inner  walls,  with  a  space  of  .S  feet 
between :  in  fact,  a  house  within  a  house,  and  so 
arranged  that  he  could  control  the  temperature  at 
will,  and  which  ho  kei>t  at  a  little  below  W  Fah- 
renheit. Our  climate  differs  so  much  from  that 
of  I'aris,  that  we  cannot  follow  all  of  M.  I'aquct's 
plans.  Sutliee  it  to  .say  that  by  this  process,  with- 
out the  use  of  ice,  he  kept  his  fruits  in  perfect 
condition  until  .June. 

On  this  plan,  fruit  houses  may  be  constructed 
at  a  very  moderate  expense,  in  w  hich  fruits  may 
be  kept  in  all  their  beauty,  freshness  and  flavour 
through  the  entire  season.  The  Anjou  Pear  has 
been  exhibited  in  our  society  as  late  as  the  month 
of  May  from  a  retarding  house. 

•  Extracts  frum  a  ]t.ipcr  re. id  before  the  MasstieUusetts 
lIorlicilltur.il  S-cicty  l.>y  Hull.  Marshall  V.  Wilder. 


One  great  .secret  of  success  begins  in  the  state 
in  which  the  fruit  goes  to  the  cooler.  It  should 
be  before  any  sound  specimen  begins  to  show  ripe- 
ness, and  no  single  fruit  should  be  stored  that  has 
fallen  to  the  ground ;  for,  however  perfect  it  may 
seem,  sooner  or  later  that  dropped  fruit  will  tell 
its  own  story,  and  often  cause  the  decay  of  the 
whole  package  when  not  noticed  in  time,  which 
rarely  happens  when  hundreds  of  bushels  are  piled 
one  above  another  for  a  month  or  two.  The  fruits 
intended  for  cold  storage  houses  should  go  directly 
from  the  orchard. 

The  cause  of  so  many  failures  in  storing  Pears, 
for  instance,  is  that  the  fruit  is  often  bought  of 
ditTerent  parties,  much  of  it  so  imperfectly  packed 
that  it  is  never  tit  to  go  to  the  cooler — perhaps  it 
has  been  gathered  weeks  previous  or  carried  long 
distances  and  become  more  or  less  bruised  and 
rendered  every  way  unfit  for  keeping  in  this  way. 
The  past  autumn  hundreds  of  bushels  of  Bartlett 
Pears  that  were  nearly  ripe  were  stored  by  small 
fruit  vendors  who  knew  nothing  about  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  fruit  house  of  EUwanger  &  Barry,  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  is  a  building  where  walls  and  floor 
are  lined  with  straw  and  boards,  with  cellars  un- 
derneath for  storing  fruit.  When  the  mercury 
goes  10°  or  12'  below  zero,  a  few,  :i'  or  4',  of  frost 
get  in,  but  the  boxes  and  barrels  are  all  covered 
with  straw  mats  and  are  never  reached  by  the 
frost.  When  the  late  autumn  and  winter  Pears  are 
gathered  they  are  put  in  bushel  or  half-bushel 
boxes  and  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  building 
outside  of  the  fiuit  house  and  protected.  They 
are  kept  there  as  long  as  the  weather  will  permit 
-by  that  time  the  room  has  got  thoroughly  cooled 
and  ready  to  receive  the  fruit.  They  have  both 
Pears  and  Apples  there  now  in  perfection. 

In  an  account,  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Dorr,  of  a  fruit 
house  constructed  by  him  on  the  cold-air  system, 
without  the  use  of  ice,  he  lays  down  the  principle, 
that  in  order  to  keep  fruit  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  the  store-room  must  be  frost-proof  and  kept 
at  a  low,  even  temperature— 3°  or  4°  above  freez- 
ing, with  sufficient  ventilation  to  carry  off'  all 
moisture  and  inqiurities.  He  was  able  to  keep  his 
house  within  :>  of  freezing  for  five  months,  and 
when  the  temperature  outside  changed  Gtl^  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  change  in  the  fruit  room 
was  imperceptible.  Again,  when  the  thermo- 
meter fell  from  U'  to  20'  below  zero  for  five  days 
in  succession,  the  temperature  scarcely  changed 
one  degree  in  tlie  fruit  house.  This  result  was 
effected  by  building  a  house  with  triple  walls, 
I.')  inches  in  thickness,  10  inches  of  which  was 
filled  with  sawdust. 

The  conditions  of  success  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows  :  The  perfect  control  of  temperature, 
light  and  moisture.  All  experience  shows  that 
these  conditions  must  be  complied  with  or  success 
cannot  be  attained;  hence  these  apartments  must 
be  eool,  and  constructed  so  as  to  exclude  at 
pleasure  the  external  atmosphere,  which  starts 
fermentation.  After  many  years  of  experience, 
both  with  and  w  ithout  ice,  I  have  adopted  a  house 
built  in  a  cool,  shady  aspect,  with  the  door  on  the 
north,  and  with  a  thorouglily  drained  and 
cemented  cellar,  with  smxll,  double  windows, 
which  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  In 
this  way  I  am  enabled  to  keep  my  late  autumn  and 
winter  Pears  until  February  or  March  in  good 
condition.  A])ples  may  be  kept  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  Pears— say  .'U°  to  40".  In  a 
fruit  room  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Thomas  writes  me, 
that  by  admitting  air  on  eold  nights,  and  closing 
the  entrances  when  the  air  is  warm,  he  has  had 
sound  Lawrence  Pears  in  March,  and  .Josephine 
do  Malines  in  April,  and  Baldwin  Apples  in 
.June. 

My  late  autumn  and  winter  fruits,  intended  for 
long  keeping,  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees 
until  frost  is  apprehended.  They  are  then  gathered 
with  great  care,  into  bushel  boxes,  and  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  my  fruit  house  in  tiers  of  boxes 
0  feet  or  7  feet  high,  and  covered  with  boards, 
where  they  are  kept  until  the  ground  begins  to 
freeze.     They  arc  then  remo\ed  to  the  cellar,  piled 


up  in  the  same  manner,  with  thin  strips  of  boards 
or  shingles  between  the  boxes,  until  wanted  for 
use,  when  the  boxes  arc  looked  over  and  the  mo.st 
mature  are  from  time  to  time  taken  out.  In  this 
way  I  keep  Pears  until  March  or  Ajn-il  in  perfect 
condition. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  ice,  I  would  say  that 
where  fruits  are  kept  for  some  months  under  its 
influence  at  a  low  temperature,  they  .seem  to  lose 
much  of  their  flavour;  the  cellular  tissue  alfo 
seems  to  have  become  dry,  and  to  have  lost  its 
vitality  or  power  to  resume  the  rii>ening  process. 
Experience  proves  that,  for  the  common  varieties 
of  the  Pear,  about  40"  of  Fahrenheit  is  the  tem- 
perature best  suited  to  hold  this  process  in  equi 
librium.  The  proper  maturing  of  fruit  thus  pre 
served  demands  skill  and  science.  _  Different 
varieties  require  different  degrees  of  moisture  and 
heat,  according  to  the  firmness  of  the  skin  and 
the  texture  of  the  flesh.  Thus  some  varieties  of 
the  Pear  will  ripen  at  a  low  temperature  and  in  a 
comparatively  dry  atmosphere,  while  others  arc 
improved  by  a  warm  and  humid  air.  Some 
varieties  of  the  Pear  ripening  with  difficulty,  and 
formerly  esteemed  only  second  rate,  aie  now  pro- 
nounced of  excellent  quality  because  the  art  of 
maturing  them  is  better  understood.  Great  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the  handling,  pack- 
ing, and  preservation  of  fruits,  so  that  they  are 
delivered  in  perfect  condition  from  distant  places, 
every  class  of  fruit  having  its  suitable  style  of 
package.  So  well  is  the  art  of  keeping  Grapes 
now  understood,  that  we  have  them  in  our  markets 
in  such  tine  order  as  to  command  from  7d.  to  9d. 
per  pound  until  the  month  of  May. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  Pears,  some  sorts 
of  which  are  more  delicate  than  others,  and  will  not 
bear  so  low  a  temperature.  The  Bartlett  Pear 
loses  its  flavour  after  being  exposed  to  a  low  tem- 
perature for  two  weeks.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  temperature  should  be  uniform.  1  once  had 
a  house  controlled  by  ice  and  found  that  40'  would 
hold  fermentation  in  check.  My  cellar  .sometimes 
gets  below  freezing  and  I  then  cover  it  with  mats. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

SPINACH  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 
In-  order  to  keep  up  an  every-day  supply  of  Spinach 
all  the  year  round,  the  last  summer  crop  should 
he  sown  on  a  well-prepared  border  or  quarter 
about  the  middle  of  July,  in  drills  IS  inches 
apart;  this  will  yield  a  good  supply  of  fine  large 
leaves  till  October  is  out.  For  the  late  or  winter 
crop  prepare  about  the  end  of  July  a  border 
or  sheltered  quarter;  apply  a  good  coating  of 
thorouohly  decayed  manure,  trench  the  ground 
well  and  east  it  up  into  ridges,  so  as  to  expose  as 
great  a  surface  as  possible  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.  Every  dry  day  till  August  10  or  12 
cast  down  the  ridyes  and  pulverise  with  a  steel 
fork,  so  as  to  sweeten  and  incorporate  all  together. 
Then  draw  lines  a  foot  apart  and  sow  the  Hardy 
Prickly  variety.  As  the  plants  advance  thin  them 
.  ut  from  0  inches  to  0  inches  apart,  and  maintain 
i.  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  by  constant  sur- 
face stirrings  in  suitable  weather;  this,  if  attended 
to,  prevents  canker,  and  encourages  the  produc- 
tion of  abundance  of  fine  leaves  for  use  every  day 
throughout  the  winter.  Timely  forethought  should 
be  taken  to  shelter  a  portion  with  a  row  of  short 
stakes  about  IS  inches  high,  interwoven  with 
Fern,  .straw,  evergreen  branches.  Furze,  Heath,  or 
other  material,  which  should  be  neatly  applied, 
and  also  made  wind-proof.  Thatched  hurdles  or 
frames,  cheaply  made,  of  battens  backed  together 
and  thatched,  might  also  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  from  frost.  Make  another  good 
sowing  of  the  same  hardy  Spinach  on  ground  as  well 
prepared  as  the  last,  about  August  20  or  22,  in  lines 
a  foot  apart,  and  thin  out  to  4  inches  or  6  inches 
between  the  plants.  This  will  furnish  a  supply 
for  use  next  spring,  for  although  there  is  only 
a  period  of  eight  or  ten  days  between  this  sowing 
and  the  last,  this  one  will  yield  but  very  little  before 
spring.     To  keep  up  a  regular  supply  in  summer, 
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sow  the  round  Spinach  on  a  warm  sheltered 
border  and  betsveen  lines  of  early  Peas,  &o. ,  once 
a  foi'tniijhb  from  February  to  May,  and  for  the 
next  six  weelcs  after  that  on  the  coldest  and 
dampest  part  of  the  garden  ;  and  if  a  north  aspect 
can  be  provided,  so  much  the  better. 

In  March,  New  Zealand  Spinach  should  be  sown 
in  heat;  pot  oil',  and  encourage  the  growtli  of  a 
iiw  plants  till  about  the  middle  of  April;  a  very 
few  plants  will  produce  an  enormous  quantity  of 
leaves  if  turned  out  on  a  slight  hotbed,  as  is  done 
with  ridge  Cucumbers,  and  let  handijlasses  be 
placed  over  them  until  strongly  started  and  well 
established.  The  hotter  and  drier  the  weather, 
the  stronger  will  this  Spinach  grow,  a  circum- 
stance quite  at  variance  with  the  winter  and 
•summer  varieties,  which  "bolt"  or  start  to  seed 
at  an  early  stage  in  hot  weather  and  in  warm 
situations,  particularly  on  light  or  poor  soils,  or 
when  under  shallow  culture.  Another  substitute 
for  Spinach  in  summer  is  the  foliage  of  the  Silesian 
White  Beet,  a  row  or  two  of  which  will  produce  a 
quantity  of  fine  clean  healthy  leaves  in  the  heat 
of  summer.  In  autumn  the  silvery  clean  white 
stalks  of  this  famous  Beet  make  a  very  good 
substitute  for  Seakale;  they  are  served  at  table  in 
the  same  way,  and  make  a  capital  wholesome 
dish.  W.  B. 


Watering;  and  mulcting. — Waterings,  effec- 
tual, but  not  frequent,  and  stirring  the  surface  or 
mulching  immediately  afterwards,  form  the  secret 
of  succe.ss  in  droughty  seasons  like  the  present. 
Mulching  in  itself  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  nearly 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  crops,  and  notably  on  Peas, 
all  the  Cabbage  tribe,  Celery,  and  Potatoes.  The 
handiest  material  for  such  purposes  is  short  Grass, 
which  is  always  plentiful.  A  good  mulching  of 
this  between  the  Potato  rows,  instead  of  earthing 
them  up,  increases  the  weight  of  the  crop  largely, 
but  it  is  a  disadvantage  in  wet  seasons.  Rasp- 
berries luxuriite  under  a  thick  mulching  of  Orass, 
which  is  worth  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  to  such 
moisture-loving  plants.  Strawberries  are  equally 
benefited  by  the  same  treatment,  and  the  mulch- 
ing should  be  done  early  in  the  spring  in  their 
case.  On  Apples,  Pears,  Gooseberries,  and  Cur- 
rants, in  shallow  warm  soils,  a  top-dressing  of  any 
loose  material  seems  to  work  little  less  than  a 
miracle.  Indeed,  such  a  practice  is  commendable 
under  almost  any  circumstances,  and  at  all  times 
saves  an  immense  amount  of  labour  entailed  by 
continuous  watering. — J. 


Earthing  up  Celery.— Although  I  know  that 
it  is  the  usual  practice  in  Celery  culture  to  re- 
peatedly earth  it  up  while  growing,  I  certainly  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  earth  it  up  when  it  is 
growing  rapidly ;  more  than  that,  I  think  it  is  bad 
practice.  A  little  sprinkling  of  earth,  pushed 
down  after  a  heavy  watering  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion, is  all  wo  should  give  during  the  growing 
season,  and  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  some  of 
those  who  grow  the  finest  Celery  in  the  country  do 
not  earth  until  full  growth  is  attained.  Indeed, 
some  of  them  do  not  earth  at  all,  but  effect  the 
blanching  by  other  means.  That  some  old  profes- 
.sionals  of  fifty  years'  experience,  and  many  other 
parsons,  pursue  quite  a  different  course,  I  am  well 
aware;  yet  one  would  think  that  a  single  hint 
would  suffice  to  point  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
abundant  waterings  to  Celery,  and  impossible  for 
it  to  benefit  by  the  natural  rains,  if  we  pile  a 
sharply-sloping  bank  of  firm  earth  close  along  each 
line  long  before  the  plants  have  attained  maturity 
or  vigour.  And  no  plant  is  more  benefited  by 
profuse  waterings  than  this,  naturally  an  inhabi- 
tant of  very  wet  places.  The  repeated  earthings 
which  Celery  receives  in  the  majority  of  gardens 
are  not  only  harmful  to  the  Celery,  but  the  cause 
of  a  great  waste  of  time  and  labour. — R.  T. 

Cabbage  and  other  vegetables.  -The  re- 
cent heat  and  drought,  if  so  short  a  spell  of  un- 
usually tine  harvest  weather  merits  such  terms, 
has  done  much  good  in  checking  the  too  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  Brassica  family,  and  in  so  doing, 
assisting  to  render  the  plants  firmer  and  more 
capable  later  of  enduring   hard  weather.      That 


there  will  be  an  abundant  supply  of  all  kinds  of 
greens,  inclusive  of  Turnips,  is  evident,  and  whilst 
these  things  will  assuredly  be  cheap,  still  it  would 
be  a  misfortune  were  hard  weather  to  find  them 
gross  and  full  of  soft  pithy  growth.  Some  little 
check,  even  though  of  but  a  week's  duration, 
must  be  productive  of  good,  because  with  rain 
and  colder  weather  growth  will  be  resumed,  but 
now  more  in  the  direction  of  hearting  than  of  pro- 
ducing excessive  outside  leafage.  Rarely  have 
extensive  breadths  of  plants  of  all  kinds  been  got 
out  with  more  facility  than  this  season,  and  rarely 
has  better  growth  been  made.  Wireworm,  grub, 
and  club  so  far  seem  to  have  given  little  trouble, 
but  any  considerable  spell  of  dry  weather  now 
might  conduce  to  the  promotion  of  these  pests. 
Whilst  flagging  very  much  during  the  day,  the 
foliage  has  found  in  long  nights  and  heavy  dews 
ample  time  for  recovery.  In  spite  of  a  late  season, 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  and  Brussels  Sprouts, 
of  course,  on  early  planted  breadths  are  already 
turning  in,  thus  lengthening  the  season,  as,  of 
course,  in  such  case  the  turn  in  is  gradual.  Owing 
to  the  preceding  showers  and  probable  absence  of 
the  fly.  Turnip  breadths  are  very  promising.  Late 
sowings  are  receiving  some  check,  but  a  gentle 
pressure  by  wooden  rollers  is  productive  of  good, 
and  if  the  young  plants  can  be  pulled  through  the 
drought,  they  will  make  rapid  growth  when  the 
autumn  rains  come,  and  a  plentiful  stock  of  late 
bulbs  will  result.  So  far  there  is  promise  of 
plenty  of  marketable  winter  vegetables. — A.  U. 

Potatoes  at  Shrewsbury. — At  the  excellent 
show  recently  held  at  this  town  Potatoes  were 
unusually  plentiful,  and  the  majority  of  them 
above  average  merit.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  exhibition  of  Potatoes  to  equal  those 
shown  here,  and  the  Potato  crop  in  Shropshire 
this  year  is  evidently  a  fine  one.  The  largest  class 
was  that  for  six  dishes,  and  the  gardener  at 
Berwick  House,  Shrewsbury,  showed  the  finest. 
He  had  Cosmopolitan,  Surprise,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Blanohard,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Reading  Russet 
with  splendid  produce.  I  noticed  that  Sutton's 
Seedling  was  very  extensively  shown  here  in  fine 
condition.  I  observed  that  International  and  one 
or  two  others  of  inferior  table  properties  were  not 
so  extensively  shown  as  usual;  but  the  Dean,  a 
rough,  dark-coloured  variety,  Village  Blacksmith, 
and  Mr.  Bresse,  were  conspicuous. — C.-iMBiCAN'. 

Potatoes    on    trenched    ground.— It    has 

been  said  that  the  value  of  deep  digging  is  never  so 
apparent  in  the  case  of  Potatoes  as  in  that  of  other 
vegetables,  but  I  am  convinced  that  Potatoes  feel  the 
benefit  of  deep  culture  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  A  year  or  two  ago  we  planted 
some  on  a  piece  of  ground,  a  portion  of  which  had 
been  trenched  3  feet  deep,  the  remainder  having  been 
dug  in  the  ordinary  manner.  As  they  were  planted 
so  that  the  half  of  each  row  was  on  the  trenched 
ground,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  difference  in  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  to  compare  the  yield  in  tubers  at 
digging  time.  During  the  growing  period  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  plants  on  the  trenched  ground  were 
growing  more  vigorously  than  the  others,  and  they 
gave  a  much  greater  weight  of  tubers.  I  should, 
however,  mention  that  the  soil  is  sandy  loam,  which 
quickly  dries  in  summer,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  such 
land  there  is  no  crop  that  is  not  benefited  by  deep 
culture.  In  heavy  moisture-holding  soils,  6  inches  of 
well-worked  earth  may  be  enough,  but  that  is  not 
sufficient  for  anything  in  thoss  of  a  porous  character. 
—J.  C.  B. 


fully  as  tender  and  juicy  as  spring-grown  ones,  with 
the  difference  that  they  had  a  finer  flavour.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  a  certain  amount 
of  maturity  is  necessary  to  develop  flavour  in  a  fruit 
and  a  vegetable,  and  Rhubarb  is  generally  consumed 
in  spring  in  a  very  immature  condition.  When  bush 
fruits  are  over  there  comes  a  dearth  of  fruit,  and 
wliere  much  of  this  is  required  in  late  summer.  Rhu- 
barb might  be  profitably  used.  By  the  ordinary 
system  of  culture,  however.  Rhubarb  is  not  eatable 
late  in  the  season,  as  the  stalks  produced  by  plants 
which  have  been  growing  from  early  spring  are  tough 
and  flavourless.  Some  roots  should  be  set  aside 
e.\pressly  for  a  late  supply,  planting  them  in  rich  soil 
about  the  latter  end  of  May.  These  will  be  in  free 
growth  by  August,  and  will  furnish  good,  tender 
stalks  up  to  October.  From  the  time  that  bush  fruits 
are  over  till  Apples  come  in.  Rhubarb  grown  iu  this 
%vaj  would  prove  of  great  service. — J.  C.  B. 


Rhubarb  in  summer. — Some  years  ago  I  acci- 
dentally discovered  that  Rhubarb  may  be  had  just  as 
good  late  in  the  summer  and  in  autumn  as  in  spring. 
It  happened  that  a  plantation  of  it  having  been  dis- 
turbed, some  roots  were  left  lying  about  on  the 
top  of  the  ground  for  a  month  or  two.  As  everyone 
knows.  Rhubarb  h.is  exceptional  vital  power,  and  this 
Mugh  treatment  did  not  kill  the  roots,  which  eventu- 
ally were  cut  up  into  moderate-sized  pieces  and  planted 
in  good  ground.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  exact  time 
at  which  the  planting  was  done,  but  it  was  early  in 
summer.  The  plants  grew  well,  and  in  August,  as  they 
seemed  so  fresh  and  succulent,  it  occurred  to  us  to 
cook  some  of  the  stalks,  and  they  were  found  to  be 
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(with  a  coloured  figure  op  h.  oblongi- 

FOLIUM    (HOOKERIANUM).*) 

The  genus  Hypericum  is  found  represented  in 
all  temperate  climates,  and  some  of  the  species 
have  a  very  wide  geographical  distribution. 
Hooker  estimates  the  number  to  be  about  160, 
and  of  these  eleven  are  to  be  found  in  the  British. 
Isles,  exclusive  of  the  large-flowered  Tutsan  (H. 
calycinuni),  a  plant  of  South-eastern  Europe, 
which  is  naturalised  in  many  spots,  and  for  con- 
siderable distances  along  the  banks  of  some  of 
the  southern  railways  forms  a  beautiful  dense 
carpet  of  dark  green,  studded  in  summer  and 
autumn  with  numberless  large  handsome  flowers. 
All  the  Hypericums  have  yellow  blossoms,  but, 
iu  spite  of  that,  there  is  a  rather  large  series  of 
shades,  varying  from  pale  creamy  yellow  to  a 
rich  golden  colour. 

H.  oblongifolium,  the  subject  of  the  accom- 
panying plate,  was  introduced  to  this  country 
previous  to  1856  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  through  their 
collector,  Thomas  Lobb.  Were  it  a  little  hardier 
it  could  certainly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of 
ornamental  flowering  shrubs.  As  it  is,  its  value 
is  somewhat  discounted  by  the  fact  that — except 
in  favoured  situations — it  is  apt  to  suffer  severely 
during  bad  winters.  The  compact  habit,  the 
evergreen  foliage,  the  contrasts  afforded  by  the 
red  branches,  the  glossy  dark  green  leaves,  and 
the  golden  yellow  flowers,  however,  render  it  a 
desirable  plant  to  grow  in  any  garden,  and  as 
cuttings  strike  readily  it  is  always  worth  while 
to  insert  a  few  in  a  cold  frame  so  as  to  guard 
against  the  emergency  of  losing  the  species.  Old 
plants  sometimes  attain  a  height  of  6  feet  or 
8  feet.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayan 
region,  and  ranges  in  altitude  from  80l.)0  feet  to 
to  12,000  feet  above  sea  level  in  Sikkim  to  from 
4000  feet  to  6000  feet  in  the  Khasia  Mountains. 
The  correct  name  is  H.  Hookerianum,  and  the 
plant  is  very  nearly  allied  to  H.  triflorum 
already  figured  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of 
The  Gardex. 

Among  the  best  of  the  other  shrubby  species 
are  H.  patulum  (a  native  of  Formosa  and  Japan, 
also  distributed  throughout  temperate  Himalaya), 
which  is  a  lower-growing,  more  rigid  bush,  with 
smaller  flowers.  The  North  American  H.  Kal- 
mianum  and  H.  prolificum  are  perfectly  hardy 
and  resemble  each  other  iu  habit ;  the  former  has 
glaucous  leaves  and  flowers  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. H.  aureum,  a  somewliat  rare  plant,  sent 
to  this  country  a  few  yeai's  ago  by  Professor 
C.  S.  Sargent,  of  the  Harvard  Arboretum,  is  a 
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native  of  the  Southern  United  States,  was  first 
discovered  liy  I'artram,  who  describes  his  finding 
it  in  his  very  interesting  book  of  travels.  H. 
emi)etril'olium  and  II.  Coris  are  handsome  little 
sliriil)3,  well  worthy  of  a  sheltered  spot  in  the 


Hypericum  patulum. 

rockery  ;  both  have  small  Heath-like  foliage  and 
are  natives  of  southern  Europe.  Cutlinf:;s  of 
these  tA-o  should  be  grown  annually  in  a  cold 
frame.  The  discovery  of  H.  orientale,  a  pale 
yellow-Howered  species,  which,  like  the  two  last- 
named,  is  apt  to  disappear  in  the  open  bor- 
der during  inclement  winters,  is  quaintly  de- 
scribed by  Tournefort  in  his  "  Voyage  into  the 
Levant,"  a  perfect  storehouse  of  valuable  and 
original  information. 

H.  reptans  is  a  beautiful  and  graceful  trailer, 
with  small  leaves  and  wiry  prustrate-rooting 
branches,  each  of  which  lj°ars  a  single  flower  at 


Hypericum  reptans. 

its  tip.  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  foliage 
the  flower  is  very  large,  as  it  reaches  ]  j  inches  m 
diameter.  This  is  be.st  seen  when  grown  be- 
tween the  chinks  of  the  rockery  and  allowed  to 
carpet  a  rapidly  sloping  or  perpendicular  surface. 
It  is  a  native  of  temperate  Sikkini  Himalaya,  at 


elevations  of  from  9000  feet  to  11,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  G. 

The  Cornflower. — "A.D.'s"remarksbearingon 
the  identification  of  the  Cornflower  are  interesting. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  which  plant 
is  intended,  so  much  evidence  being  forthcoming 
attaching  the  name  to  Centaurea  Cyanus.  This 
species  of  Centaurea  is,  or  has  been,  named 
variously  Bhie-blow,  Blue-bottle,  Hurt-sickle,  &c. 
We  find  on  turning  to  its  mythology,  its  specific 
name  was  derived  from  Cyanus,  a  youth  devoted  to 
Corn  and  Cornflowers,  who  was  so  partial  to  this 
flower  as  to  dress  himself  in  the  same  blue  colour 
he  so  delighted  in,  and  amidst  masses  of  which  he 


how  capable  it  might  be  of  improvement,  even  as 
a  garden  flower. — W.  Earlev. 


Hypericum  empetrifolium 

was  eventually  found  dead,  and  subsequently 
transformed  into  one  of  them.  Ttlythological  data 
may  not  be  worth  much  to  establish  a  fact  upon ; 
nevertheless  it  seems  imperative  that  we  follow  it 
in  this  instance.  Old  Gerard  gives  Cyanus  as 
the  generic  name  of  the  Order,  and  this  species  as 
Cyanus  vulgaris.  Chrysanthemum  segetum  has 
invariably  been  known  as  the  Corn  Marigold, 
having,  as  is  well  known,  some  resemblance  to  the 
latter  class  of  plants.  It  is  well  to  observe,  how- 
ever, old  authorities,  including  Oerard,  give  it 
also  the  pseudonym  • '  Cornflour  ;  "  this  in  itself 
qualifies  the  reasonableness  of  "  A.  D.'s"  suggestion. 
Furthermore,  both  plants  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Cornfields,  the  Centaurea  being,  however,  far  the 
most  generally  distributed,  this  latter  fact  going 
far  to  aifirm  its  right  to  the  name.  When  it  is 
observed  how  beautiful  Chrysanthemum  segetum 
really  is  both  as  regards  form  and  colour,  in  its 
normal  or  weed  state,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  AUG.  31. 

August  24  to  .31. 
The  intense  heat  has  quite  parched  up  all  ground 
that  is  not  mulched  or  covered  with  a  growing 
crop,  and  there  being  no  signs  of  rain,  artificial 
watering  goes  on  from  morn  to  night  in  somewhat 
the  following  order:  Indoor,  fruit  borders;  out- 
side, Peach,  Pear,  and  Apricot  borders,  flower- 
beds and  turf,  and,  lastly,  vegetables;  but  in 
respect  of  the  latter,  by  deep  cultivation,  com- 
bined witli  the  mulchings  we  give  whenever 
practicable,  the  necessity  to  water  is  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point;  at  present,  however,  there  is 
plenty  of  it  to  be  done,  as  Celery  and  late  sowings 
of  Peas  and  French  Beans  must  have  it  to  keep 
them  in  good  growth.  Of  kitchen  garden  work, 
besides  watering,  digging  Potatoes  is  about  all  we 
can  attempt  till  we  are  favoured  by  rain,  and 
tlieso  we  arc  harvesting  as  fast  as  possible  ;  the 
crops  are  good,  and  but  slightly  tainted  with  the 
disease.  These,  I  need  scarcely  say,  are  every  one 
discarded,  as  the  tubers  are  collected  for  housing  in 
a  cool,  dry  cellar,  on  the  floor  of  which  we  spread 
a  thin  layer  of  straw,  on  which  the  Potatoes  are 
s(iread  as  thinly  as  space  admits  of,  that  they  may 
the  more  readily  be  e.xamined  to  pick  out  any  dis- 
eased tubers,  for  not  unfrequently  the  disease 
spreads  after  having  been  housed  ever  so  carefully. 
E.xcept  Ma-.;num  Bonum,  Chiswick  Favourite, 
and  iStanwell,  all  our  kinds  are  fit  to  house,  and 
these  kinds  we  shall  get  in  a  week  hence,  as  by 
then  thtry  will  be  quite  ripe,  unless  rain  falls  in 
the  meantime,  in  which  case  they  will  be  left  to 
take  their  chance,  which  would  not  be  worth 
much,  as  they  will  either  make  a  second  growth, 
to  the  deterioration  in  quality  of  the  tubers 
already  formed,  or  they  will  get  badly  diseased. 
Wall  fruits — Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums- 
having  had  good  supplies  of  water  are  ripening 
up  their  crops  well ;  on  Early  Albert,  Early  Gro,sse 
JVlignonne,  and  Bellegarde  there  are  many  ripe 
fruits,  and  so  there  is  on  Lord  Napier  and  Down- 
ton  Nectarine,  Jeft'erson's,  Kirke's,  Transparent 
Gage,  and  Pond's  Seedling.  Plums  are  all  ripe, 
and  of  extra  fine  quality.  As  yet  wasps  trouble 
us  very  little,  but  they  have  sent  out  their  scouts, 
which  has  put  us  on  the  alert  as  to  preparing  and 
fixing  protective  netting  over  all  first-class  fruits 
that  are  not  already  fit  to  gather.  The  wood  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  being  thinned  out  as 
the  fruit  is  cleared  ;  very  little  wood  other  than 
what  is  needed  for  next  year's  fruiting  is  left  in 
the  trees,  a  plan  that  gives  the  wood  a  better 
chance  of  ripening,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
winter  pruning  required  is  of  the  smallest  descrip- 
tion. Apricots  and  Plums  we  fruit  more  on  the  spur 
system,  and  new  breaks  or  growths  from  such 
spurs  from  this  time  onwards  we  keep  constantly 
pinched  back.  Of  course,  long  shoots  are  occa- 
sionally left  to  be  laid  in,  either  to  fully  furnish 
the  wall,  or  may  be  to  take  the  place  of  an  old 
branch  on  which  the  spurs  may  have  got  too  long. 
Strawberry  plots  have  all  been  cleaned  and  freed 
of  runners,  and  now  only  await  a  favourable  op- 
[)ortunity  to  give  them  a  fresh  coating  of  well- 
decayed  manure.  New  plots  in  place  of  those 
destroyed  are  not  yet  finished  planting,  as  we 
prefer  to  keep  the  plants  in  pots  rather  than  to 
plant  under  such  unfavourable  weather  conditions 
of  heat  and  drought  as  prevail  at  present.  Flower 
garden  work  can  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few 
words  —it  is  simply  watering,  picking  oft'  seeding 
and  bad  flowers,  and  keeping  tlie  edgings  and 
lawn  in  neat  condition.  We  are  making  progress 
with  the  propagation  of  Pelargoniums  and  other 
bedding  [ilants  that  are  usually  propagated  in 
quantity  at  tliis  season,  and  hotbed  frames  are 
being  prei)ared  for  striking  cuttings  of  the  tender 
kinds,  such  as  Coleus,  Iresine,  and  Alternanthera. 
Roses  want  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  direc- 
tion of  keeping  them  free  of  decaying  flowers.  Brier 
suckers,  mulching,  and  watering.  We  have  a 
grand  second  bloom  on  a  number  of  plants  of  that 
fine  old  variety  Souvenir  de  laMalmaison,  the  au- 
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tumn  flowers  of  whicli  are  always  more  perfect  than 
the  earlier  blossoms.  All  the  Tea  varieties,  having 
been  well  watered,  are  also  unusually  full  of 
flower;  we  water  and  syringe  them  whenever  time 
can  be  spared  for  the  work,  and  well  they  have 
repaid  our  labour.  Indoor  work  is  now  mainly 
prospective,  such  as  keeping  all  laterals  in  late 
vineries  within  reasonable  limits,  that  the  sun 
may  reach  and  aid  ripening  of  fruit,  wood,  and 
buds.  Late  Fig  and  Peach  houses  the  same  ;  and 
with  our  first  batch  of  (^)ueen  Pines  it  is  the  same, 
for,  having  completed  their  growth,  a  drier  state 
of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  will  now  be  aimed  at. 
The  process,  however,  will  be  very  gradual,  as  we 
have  no  faith  in  roasting  plants  of  any  description 
to  get  them  to  fruit.  Planted  out  winter  Cucum- 
bers and  another  lot  of  Melons;  the  latter  may 
do,  though  the  odds  are  against  them,  the  season 
being  too  late.  However,  we  have  the  space,  and 
the  trial  will  cost  nothing  but  our  labour,  and  an 
over-high  estimate  is  not  at  all  times  placed  on 
that.  Disbudding  Chrysanthemums,  tying  up 
and  watering  them  is  at  present  rather  a  serious 
addition  to  our  daily  labours.  Hants. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

Apuii'ots. 
When  all  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  the  trees 
should  be  well  washed  with  the  hose  to  feed 
and  refresh  the  foliage  ;  more  light,  non-con- 
ducting mulching  may  also  be  laid  over  the 
roots,  not  so  much  to  feed  tliem  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  moisture.  The  fine  rains  we  had  early 
in  August  greatly  assisted  the  fruit,  but  the  trees 
now  require  more  and  must  have  it,  not  in 
dribblets,  but  thorough  drenchings  that  will 
penetrate  to  the  lowest  roots  and  through  the 
drainage.  It  is  generally  admitted  by  experienced 
hardy  fruit  growers  that  Apricots  require  and  are 
capalile  of  carrying  olt  more  water  than  any  other 
tree,  and  many  are  of  opinion  that  bud  dropping 
in  the  spring  is  due  to  dryness  at  the  roots 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  If  this 
theory  which  I  endorse  be  correct,  why  not  go  a 
step  further,  and  lay  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
branches  of  Moorpark  as  well  as  the  dropping  of 
flower  buds  to  the  same  cause  ?  But  why  allow 
the  roots  of  any  wall  tree  to  become  dry,  as  the 
best  regulated  fruit  gardens  are  now  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  in  many  of  them  thousands  of 
gallons  of  this  life-giving  and  life-saving  element 
can  be  administered  through  the  ho.se  ?  If  nailing 
in  has  been  neglected,  let  all  shoots  be  closely  laid 
in  without  delay,  and  persistently  pinch  or  prune 
back  brcastwood  to  let  in  light  and  air. 

Pe.\ciies. 
The  crop  of  fruit  as  a  rule  is  all  that  can  be 
desired,  and  never  in  my  recollection  were  the 
trees  so  clean  and  densely  clothed  with  perfect 
foliage.  The  wood,  moreover,  is  short-jointed, 
and  looks  promising  for  another  year.  Although 
at  one  time  we  were  almost  inclined  to  wish  for 
more  sun  and  less  rain,  the  fruit  lately  has  made 
good  progress,  and  will  be  plentiful  before  the 
crop  in  late  houses  has  passed  away.  Tliis  being 
the  position,  and  having  the  ball  in  our  own 
hands,  all  we  have  to  look  to  is  its  retention  by 
treating  the  roots  of  Peaches  as  we  treat  Apricots, 
and  wash  the  foliage  with  pure  water  on  fine 
evenings  until  the  different  varieties  begin  to 
soften  for  ripening.  If  any  of  the  trees  persist  in 
making  wood,  all  strong  shoots,  which  will  have 
performed  their  oflice  when  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
must  be  pinched  to  increase  its  size  and  prevent 
crowding,  but  leaders  must  be  kept  closely  secured 
to  the  walls.  As  this  work  is  proceeded  with  an 
eye  must  be  kept  on  ties  and  nails,  as  it  is  at  this 
season  that  the  main  shoots  thicken  rapidly,  and 
many  cases  of  gumming  when  the  leaves  fall  can 
be  traced  to  tight  ligatures  and  nails.  Immunity 
from  insects,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  does  not 
att'ect  the  gluttonous  wasp,  for  this  pest,  which 
Is  so  small  and  active,  is  always  alive  to  the 
luscious  opportunity.  War  to  the  knife  is  the 
watchword  ;  nests  must  Ijc  sought,  no  small  matter 
in  hilly  and  wooded  districts,  and  late  at  night 


when  the  major  part  have  reached  their  home  the 
composing  draught  of  gas  tar  or  paraffin  must  be 
administered.  A  small  quantity  poured  in  and 
made  air-tight  with  a  piece  of  turf  is  all  that  is 
needed,  but  there  must  be  no  digging  out  or  after 
disturbance,  otherwise  a  remnant  will  rally  and 
return.  When waspsare very troublesomeandattack 
the  best  fruit  before  it  is  ripe  or  wanted  for  use, 
the  most  effectual  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest 
course  is  jirotection  with  fly-proof  netting.  I 
always  use  Haythorn's  hexagon  netting,  just  deep 
enough  to  descend  from  the  coping  to  flat  pieces 
of  timber  or  floor  boards  set  up  edgewise  about 
.3  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  wall.  A  few  slating 
laths  reared  perpendicularly  prevent  it  from 
bagging,  and  entrances  are  provided  at  each  end, 
and  the  whole  length  can  be  tra\'ersed  at  pleasure 
without  letting  in  a  single  fly  or  wasp.  My  net- 
ting, stored  away  as  soon  as  the  Peaches  or 
insects  are  disposed  of,  has  paid  for  itself  over 
and  over  again,  and  will  still  last  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Varielitxcif  Pcachcx. — Many  paragraphs  on  extra 
early  varieties  havinj  recently  been  published,  the 
following  notes  from  this  district  may  be  of  use  to 
growers  who  do  not  happen  to  have  late  houses  to 
lead  up  to  walls.  Amsden  Pine  and  Alexander, 
two  highly  coloured  varieties,  last  year  ripened  on 
a  south  wall  about  the  20th  of  July,  but  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  owing  to  the  intense  heat, 
was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark — in  fact,  the  tlesh 
was  inclined  to  be  adhesive.  These  in  October 
were  removed  to  a  west  aspect,  and  this  season 
ripened  finer  fruit  of  better  quality ;  the  first  on 
the  .'iOth  of  .July,  the  second  five  or  six  days  later. 
Hale's  Early  comes  next,  and  Condor,  a  highly 
coloured  and  good  flavoured  variety,  is  now 
(August  '20)  dead  ripe  on  a  south  aspect.  Early 
Grosse  Mignonne  and  A  Bee,  greatly  superior  to 
the  preceding,  are  now  forward  enough  for  gather- 
ing; not  so  for  eating;  and  Dr.  Hogg,  an  excellent 
Peach,  follows  close  upon  them.  Amongst  Necta- 
rines, Advance  is  an  advance  on  Lord  Napier  in 
point  of  earliness,  and  the  quality  is  excellent. 
The  last  named,  however,  is  a  host  in  itself,  and 
should  be  planted  against  west  as  well  as  south 
walls,  where  it  will  lead  up  to  Stanw-ick  Elruge, 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  Nectarines  grown. 

Apples. 

Although  at  one  time  late  and  unpromising,  all 
kinds  have  made  amazing  progress  since  the  heavy 
rain  which  fell  In  July.  The  crops,  too,  in  gar- 
dens and  well  managed  orchards  are,  in  many 
instances,  heavier  than  they  should  be.  We  have 
already  gathered  Red  Astrachan  and  Irish  Peach  ; 
King  Pippin  is  ready,  and  Worcester  I'earmain 
must  be  closely  watched,  as  wind  or  rain  will 
cause  many  of  the  finest  fruits  to  drop.  Red 
(i>uarrenden  is  carrying  immense  crops  in  orchards, 
but  Worcester  I'earmain  with  us  has  superseded 
it  in  every  respect.  Our  best  cropped  early 
culinary  Apples  are  Stirling  Castle,  Keswick  Cod- 
lin.  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  (Jrosvenor,  Echlinville, 
Hawthornden,  and  Warner's  King.  These  have 
required  much  thinning  and  the  fine  clear  fruit 
will  pay  for  it.  Stone's  Apple,  Lady  Henniker, 
and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  I  have  planted  and 
trained  as  cordons  wherever  a  few  square  feet  of 
wall,  no  matter  what  the  aspect,  required  filling 
up.  Peasgood's,  a  strong  grower  of  the  Blenheim 
type,  is  worthy  of  extension,  and  it  merits  it, 
for  the  large,  handsome,  heavily  bloomed  fruits  are 
marvels  of  beauty,  and  their  quality  is  equal  to 
their  appearance. 

O'alhcriii;/  /mil. — Early  kinds  of  Pears  and 
Apples  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  tlic  first 
signs  of  changing  are  visible.  Many  varieties  will 
ripen  upon  the  trees,  but  their  good  qualities  are 
so  fleeting  and  fermentation  sets  in  so  quickly, 
that  it  becomes  a  question  whether  they  should 
not  be  gathered  very  early,  and  have  a  place  in  a 
cool,  airy  fruit  room  where  the  temperature  will 
not  fluctuate.  Early  morning,  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  dry,  is  the  best  time  to  gather,  and  tlie  greatest 
care  should  be  observed  in  detaching  and  convey- 
ing it  to  the  shelves.     I'eaches  and  Nectarines  for 


home  use  may  be  allowed  to  soften  on  the  sunny 
side,  but  not  quite  down  to  the  stalk,  otherwise 
they  will  lose  their  sprightly  flavour  before  they 
are  taken  for  use;  whilst  the  slightest  pressure 
with  the  fingers  will  produce  brui-ses  which  will 
be  followed  by  fermentation  and  decay.  For 
packing  and  travelling  they  cannot  be  too  hard  to 
please  the  fruiterer,  always  provided  they  have 
size  and  colour.  Whether  the  consumer  of  those 
fruits  e\-er  tastes  a  Peach  at  its  best  is  not  for  me 
to  determine.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain  ; 
the  grower  must  pluck  early  if  his  fruit  is  to  find 
favour  with  the  dealer. 

lioof-jiriniiiiij. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ofl',  any 
ordinary  trees  which  require  a  check  to  arrest  and 
consolidate  growth  may  be  taken  in  hand,  not 
upon  the  old  system  of  cutting  ofl'  all  the  roots 
and  styling  it  root-pruning,  but  by  clearing  off  a 
quantity  of  the  mulching  to  let  in  sun  heat,  and 
perhaps  by  digging  out  a  trench  barely  without 
the  external  radius  of  the  roots,  and  leaving  it 
open  for  days  or  weeks  to  dry  and  warm  the 
ball.  This  plan,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  does 
not  apply  to  fruit  trees  which  have  never  been 
neglected,  as  these  can  be  taken  in  hand  and 
finished  oft'  in  a  few  hours  at  any  time  after  the 
end  of  August.  When  trees  of  mature  age  get 
wrong,  it  is  generally  found  that  a  few  strong  roots 
have  penetrated  the  subsoil,  and  persist  in  forcing 
up  crude  sap  quite  late  in  the  autumn.  The 
remedy  in  this  case  requires  two  seasons  for  its 
completion.  If  the  trees  are  espaliers,  a  trench 
may  be  taken  out  the  whole  length  and  depth  of 
the  border,  when,  having  severed  all  the  strongest 
roots,  especially  those  which  descend,  and  raised 
them  where  practicable,  the  trench  may  be  filled 
in  with  the  best  of  the  old  and  a  little  new 
loam.  Full  leaf  is  the  proper  stage  for  this  work, 
as  young  roots  will  soon  form,  when  the  other  side 
may  be  treated  precisely  the  same  the  following 
autumn.  I  now  have  in  my  mind  six  old  trees  of 
Marie  Louise  which  were  treated  in  this  way  four 
years  ago.  Previously  they  had  not  borne  a  dozen 
clean  fruits  each  for  several  years ;  now  they  are 
loaded  with  handsome  russetty  Pears,  whose  very 
appearance  betokens  flavour.  The  same  system 
applies  also  to  standards  and  pyramids  whicli  have 
been  neglected  In  their  youth,  the  completion  of 
the  circular  trench  being  allowed  to  extend  over 
two  seasons.  The  second  or  third  year  after 
planting  is,  however,  the  proper  time  to  raise  and 
lay  the  roots  in  a  horizontal  [losition,  as  we  find 
this  attention  induces  a  fruitful  condition,  thus 
rendering  further  disturbance  unnecessary. 

rianliiiij  follows  close  on  the  heels  of  root- 
pruning,  and  requires  equal  foi'ethought  and  care, 
if  for  this  purpose  trees  have  to  be  bought  in 
from  the  nursery,  now  is  the  time  while  they  are 
in  full  leaf  to  select  and  mark  them  for  removal. 
The  largest  and  strongest,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  are  not  always  the  best,  as  they  generally 
suffer  after  removal,  when  the  private  grower  loses 
more  than  the  nurseryman  gains  by  neglected 
transplanting.  The  most  valuable  trees  are  those 
which,  by  their  moderate  growth  of  short-jointed 
shoots  and  well-formed  spurs,  sliow  that  root- 
pruning  has  received  proper  attention.  Buying 
in  for  diiect  planting  is  sometimes  absolutely 
necessary,  but  the  cheapest  and  safest  practice  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  home  nursery  in  \\hicli 
younger  trees  can  be  planted  and  grown  on  to 
one's  own  liking.  The  nurseryman's  everlasting 
"cut-back"  with  a  piece  of  dead  wood  buried  in  its 
centre  can  then  be  avoided,  and  annual  lifting 
will  fit  them  for  transplanting  before  the  leaves 
fall. 

Fkis 
on  open  walls,  so  severely  tried  last  winter,  have 
made  excellent  growth,  and  promise  well  for 
another  year.  Although,  as  I  predicted,  the  crop 
of  fruit  in  ordinary  situations  is  light,  the  old 
Brunswick  is  now  swelling  up  a  few  line  Figs,  and 
the  young  shoots  are  thickly  set  with  embryo 
fruits,  which  it  must  be  our  endeavour  to  keep 
below  the  size  of  Peas  by  close  training  and  full 
exposure  to  the  ripening  influence  of  dry  sun-heat 
and  fresh  air.    In  good  Fig  seasons  it  is  necessary 
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to  mulch  and  water.  This  year,  having  so  little 
to  ripen,  barren  or  partially  barren  tree.s  will  pay 
best  for  being  kept  dry  throughout  the  autumn 
and  winter.  This  withholding  of  water  as  a  rule 
produces  the  desired  eft'eet  on  roots  and  shoots, 
but  should  any  of  the  trees  persist  in  elongating 
their  growths,  the  sooner  they  are  root-pruned  the 
better. 

StR-^WEERRIE-S. 

Young  plants  put  out  in  August  must  be  regu- 
larly attended  to,  both  with  mulching  and  water; 
the  first  to  prevent  the  ground  from  cracking,  as 
generally  happens  after  ramming  at  the  time  of 
[ilanting  ;  the  second,  to  encourage  a  good  root- 
hold  before  winter.  Newly-made  beds  do  not  re- 
quire gross  mulching,  as  the  fresh  loam  alone  will 
produce  a  vigorous  growth,  but  they  require  some 
loose  manure  for  keeping  in  moisture,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  better  than  an  old  Mushroom  bed 
spread  rather  thickly  round  the  collars  of  the  plants. 
If  weeds  spring  up  they  must  be  kept  down  with 
the  Dutch  hoe,  and  strong  runners  may  be  taken  off, 
but  unless  the  crowns  are  likely  to  be  strong 
enough  to  flower  well  next  year,  a  few  runners  will 
do  no  harm,  as  root  action  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  rate  at  which  runners  are  produced.  Xew 
plantations  may  still  be  made,  but  unless  the 
plants  are  very  strong  and  well  rooted  in  pots  or 
sods  and  the  ground  is  in  excellent  order,  nothing 
will  be  gained  over  keeping  them  in  nursery  beds 
and  planting  out  early  in  the  spring.  To  this  end 
a  good  quantity  of  runners  of  all  the  leading  kinds 
should  be  pricked  out  in  beds  or  along  the  sides  of 
walks,  ncit  too  far  from  the  hydrants,  both  for 
transplanting  in  April  and  for  giving  early  runners 
for  forcing.  .Some  growers  lift  and  pot  these  young 
plants  in  June,  but  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  old 
leaves  and  become  leggy  and  do  not  make  such 
pleasing-looking  stock  as  the  next  generation. 
Strawberries,  however,  unlike  many  other  j>lants, 
submit  to  and  produce  fruit  under  almost  all  sorts 
of  treatment,  always  provided  their  food  is  good, 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  get  below  par  through 
lack  of  stimulants.  W.  Coleman. 


NOTES. 

White  Everlastinu  Pea. — As  seen  at  its  best, 
firmly  established  in  deep  rich  soil,  there  are  but 
lew  other  hardy  herbaceous  plants  that  c-in  lival 
this  white-blossomed  Pea.  Of  course,  Anemone 
japonica  alba  stands  alone — the  Venus  de  Milo  of 
garden  flowers,  as  someone  has  said  in  these 
j)ages — but  even  that  plant  is  not  so  graceful  in 
habit  as  is  this  Nathyrus  as  seen  climbing  up  a 
fence  or  olher  suitable  support,  or  even  as  grown 
in  a  bed  on  the  lawn  without  any  suppoit  what- 
ever. I  saw  a  most  lovely  group  of  white  flowers 
in  a  well  planted  herbaceous  border  the  other 
day.  Anemone  japonica  alba  and  Galtonia 
(llyacinthus)  candicans  were  boldly  grouped 
together  on  a  carpet  of  Campanula  llosti  alba. 
All  were  in  flower  together,  but  even  when  out 
of  flower  the  leafage  of  these  plants  would  form 
a  pleasing  variety  of  tint  and  of  form.  I  thought 
at  the  time  that  a  good  mass  of  this  white  Ever- 
lasting Pea  towering  up  above  everything  would 
have  been  an  improvement.  It  is  a  plant  which 
requires  time  to  become  established,  alter  which 
it  forms  a  picture  every  year.  Now  and  then  it 
comes  true  from  seed,  but  division  in  spring  is  a 
more  certain  method  of  increasing  one's  stock. 

FLOWER.S  OF  AUTUMN*. — Heivilj'  hangs  the 
tall  Sunflower,  and  the  uprising  Torch  Lilies  and 
Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  ami  early-blooming  Chry- 
santhemums bespeak  for  us  the  time  of  harvest 
once  again,  and  tell  us  of  the  hot  sunny  days 
followed  by  the  thick  white  night  mists  of 
September.  There  are  white  Japan  Anemones 
and  scarlet  (iladioli  everywhere.  The  Wistaria 
agaiti  yields  us  a  few  of  its  purple  clusters,  and 
its  leaves  are  of  all  the  varying  shades  between 
deep  green  and  pale  gold.  The  tall  Aconite  of 
autumn  and  the  perennial  Sunflowers  wave  in 
the   warm    breeze.      The    Tigridias,    scarlet   or 


yellow  and  white,  flutter  their  petals  every 
morning  like  gorgeous  butterflies,  and  tln-re  is 
a  golden  glow  over  everything  in  the  garden 
after  the  showers  of  yesterday.  The  first  clean 
fresh  Colchicum  flowers  opened  their  pink  buds 
to-day,  and  displayed  their  daintily  chequered 
petals  as  if  spring  were  here  again.  Now  is  the 
time  to  plant  bulbs  of  nearly  all  kinds  for  next 
year's  blooming.  The  ground  is  .so  warm  that 
Crocus,  Narcissus,  and  Squills  planted  now  root 
immediately,  and  gain  strength  to  resist  the  cold 
of  winter  and  to  bear  their  beautiful  flowers  in 
.spring.  The  robin  has  commenced  its  autumn 
song,  and  the  fairy  spider  spreads  out  its  lace  veil 
on  the  hedges  to  dry  ever}'  morning.  It  is  the 
time  of  fruit  and  of  ripening  corn,  and  the  bees 
hum  among  the  Heather  on  the  hillside,  or  they 
make  their  drowsy  music  among  the  garden 
flowers. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes. — Just  at  this  time  of 
the  )'ear  these  plants  are  a  great  ornament  to  the 
herbaceous  borders,  ami  to  my  mind  the  best 
varieties  by  far  ai'C  the  pure  whites,  or  those 
which  are  white  with  a  jiink  centre  or  eye-like 
spot.  There  are  a  whole  host  of  forms  of  a  rosy 
purple,  lake,  or  magenta  shade,  and  a  few  of 
these  placed  in  a  border  along  with  Tritomas  or 
other  orange-red  flowers  are  very  jarring  discords 
in  our  rainbow  music,  and  one's  teetli  are  set  on 
edge  liy  the  sight  of  them.  Some  say  they 
like  them  ;  but  then  they  have  no  eye  for  colour, 
and  persist  in  mixing  blue-reds  with  orange- 
reds  in  their  borders  and  bouquets  year  after  year. 
(_!ood  pure  white  Phloxes  are  very  valuable,  and 
the  drawback  is  that  we  have  so  few  of  them  of 
really  good  quality.  I  must  ask  my  friend  Mr. 
Douglas  to  rai.se  us  a  few  good  white  kinds,  of 
whicli,  imleed,  we  can  scarcely  have  too  many, 
and  if  he  wouhl  also  try  and  raise  for  us  a  pure 
white  Gla<liolus  as  free  and  as  hardy  as  G. 
brenchleyensis,  it  will  be  as  heartily  welcomed 
and  far  more  largely  grown  than  any  hybrid 
Orchid  yet  obtained.  My  experience  with  her- 
b.iceous  Phloxes  is  that  they  like  being  divided 
and  replanted  in  spring  every  second  year  at  the 
latest. 

AuTUMx-ULOWERiN'G  Cyclamen.s. — Here  and 
there  in  the  Grass  and  nestling  under  the  shelter 
of  the  rockery  stones,  these  old-fashioned  garden 
flowers  are  peeping  once  again.  I  saw  a  broad 
leafy  patch  of  them  around  the  base  of  an  Irish 
Yew  yesterday,  and  they  were  lovely,  forming  a 
carpet  of  marbled  leafage  and  pink,  peach,  or 
pure  white  flowers.  They  show  better  as  seen  in 
good  breadths  or  masses,  and  seeing  that  they  are 
cheap  if  bought  by  the  thousand,  as  dug  up  in 
Austria  or  the  Tyrol,  there  need  be  no  obstacle 
to  their  becoming  plentiful  in  all  good  gardens. 
I  know  of  an  old  garden  in  which  1  am  always  a 
welcome  visitor,  and  to  which  I  rarely  miss  an 
enjoyable  pilgrimage  when  the  mellow  Peach 
Apples  hang  ripe  and  rosy  on  every  bough.  It 
is  only  an  old  cottage  garden  with  old  crumbling 
walls  all  around,  but  they  fortify  from  wind  or 
harm  many  a  lovely  blossom.  Just  now  the  long 
lines  of  rosy  lilac,  and  of  pure  white  autumnal 
Cyclamen  are  a  sight  alike  for  gods  and  men  ; 
and  no  pen  and  ink  could  tell  a  tithe  of  their 
beauty.  Here  and  thtre  their  corms,  plump  and 
brown  and  as  big  as  tea-saucers,  are  quite  bare  of 
earth,  but  hidden  now  Ijy  the  shelter  of  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  flowers.  Even  if  they  never 
flowered,  their  marbled  leafage  alone  would  be 
worth  the  having  in  all  good  gardens. 

Gladiolus  brenchleyensis. — A  big  bed  of 
glaucous- leaved  Yuccas  on  a  carpet  of  sweet 
white  Viola  was  planted  thickly  in  March  last 
with  this  old  scarlet  Gladiolus,  and  the  sight  it 
now  affords  is  an  efi'ective  one.  This  variety  is  a 
lavourite  of  mine,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  I 


the  really  hardy  Corn  Flags  in  our  soil  and 
climate.  What  is  the  history  of  this  flower  >. 
Srmieone  told  me  it  was  a  hybrid  or  seedling 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Hooker,  a  nurseryman  at 
Brenchley,  in  Kent,  years  and  years  ago.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  effective  either  in  the  borders 
or  as  cut  and  arranged  indoors  in  pots  or  vases. 
The  spikes  .should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  lower- 
most bud  exiiands,  and  as  so  cut  dozens  of  spikes 
may  be  packed  for  post  or  other  means  of  transit 
in  a  small  space,  and  they  then  travel  without 
injury.  A  ilozen  spikes  in  an  old  copper  Vene- 
tian bucket  are  now  very  pretty  with  their  own 
leaves,  and  yesterday  I  saw  a  few  spikes  con- 
trasted with  the  soft  blue  tint  of  the  Shore  Grass 
(Elymus  arenarius),  and  the  effect  was  a  pleasing 
one,  heightened  by  the  vessel  which  contained 
them  being  a  bit  of  Japanese  bronze  quite  dark 
in  tone.  Late  in  the  season,  but  quite  early 
enough  to  plant  for  autumnal  flowering,  the 
bulbs  cost  from  los.  to  20s.  per  thousand,  and 
it  is  worth  growing  in  quantity  for  contrasting 
with  Lilium  auratum,  white  Japan  Anemone,  or 
the  graceful  G.»ltonia  candicans. 

Grevillea  Manglesi. — A  very  gracefully 
habited  plant  far  too  rarely  seen,  although  as  a 
pillar  plant  in  a  cool  conservatory  it  has  many 
charms.  A  friend  of  mine  who  saw  the  splendid 
specimen  at  Glasnevin  years  ago  called  it  the 
Weeping  Beauty,  a  name  quite  perfect  in  its 
way  if  considered  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Weeping  Willow  of  Napoleonic  fame.  Young 
plants  may  now  and  then  ba  obtained  at  the 
nurseries,  these,  as  a  rule,  being  engrafted  on 
stocks  of  G.  robusta,  and  these  if  planted  out  in 
a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  soon  grow  up  to  the 
roof,  their  slender  branchlets  depending  on  all 
sides  to  the  ground.  In  the  springtime  each 
shoot  is  tipped  by  a  feathery  little  cluster  of 
white  flowers— flon-ers  of  the  smallest,  it  is  true, 
but  the  clusters  have  quite  a  pretty  lace-like 
eft'eet  as  seen  amongst  the  soft  glaucous  trifoliate 
leaves.  The  slender  branchlets  are  as  useful  as 
Ferns  for  cutting,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
enduring  fresh  and  fair  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  do  Ferns  when  cut  and  placed  in  water 
indoors.  Now  anl  then  it  produces  pols  of 
seed  from  which  plants  are  readily  raised,  but 
practically  the  best  and  (piickest  mode  of  pro- 
pagation is  to  graft  its  young  shoots  on  .seedling 
plants  of  (.!.  robusta  as  a  stxk. 

H.EMANTiius  coccineus. — The  Blood  flowers 
have  been  rather  neglected  in  our  gardens  of 
late  years,  altliougli  some  of  the  species  are  very 
showy,  and,  unlike  Cape  bulbs  generally,  they 
are  easy  to  grow.  H.  coccineus  is  very  showy 
every  spring,  and  at  the  present  moment  H. 
puniceus  is  bearing  its  vermilion  brush-like 
clusters  ot  flowers  among  the  young  green  leaves. 
H.  albiflos  has  white  clusters  not  unlike  the 
last  nameil,  and  only  the  other  day  n.])ubescen.s, 
another  rather  rare  white-blossomed  kind,  came 
from  a  friend  for  naming.  H.  cinnabarinus  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  H.  Kalbreyeri  is  another 
showy  scarlet-flowered  kind  of  recent  introduc- 
tion to  our  gardens.  A  warm  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture suits  them  well,  and,  like  most  other  bulbs, 
they  are  greatly  strengthened  by  weak  li'[u  d 
manure  during  their  season  of  growth.  When 
the  leaves  die  off  they  should  be  dried  on  a  shelf 
in  the  sun  until  their  flowers  appear.  Nerines 
do  well  under  this  treatment,  for  if  the  flower- 
spikes  do  not  appear  before  the  leaves  shoot 
forth  there  is  no  hope  for  them.  This  year  we 
have  bloomed  the  rare  Pha^dranassa  chloracea 
by  treating  it  on  the  plan  as  above  recommended, 
and  Urceolina  pendula  is  nio.st  floriferous  as 
grown  in  the  same  way. 

Shrubby  Hvpericdms. — The  rare  Javanese 
Hypericum  triflorum  survived  the  last  winter  in 
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the  open  air  here,  and  is  now  in  bloom.  Its 
large,  wax-like  blooms,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour, 
are  very  beautiful,  and  even  in  positions  where 
it  is  not  perfectly  hardy  it  is  worth  being  planted 
out  in  the  border  of  a  cool  conservatory  along 
■with  H.  chinense  (=  H.  monogynum.  Hot. 
Mag.).  Two  of  the  best  of  all  the  really  hardy 
shrubby  St.  .lohn's-worts  are  11.  oblongifolium 
and  H.  patulum.  The  last  named  was  called 
H.  Gumbletoni  by  the  late  M.  Lavallee,  and  is 
just  now  quite  covered  with  bright  yellow 
ilowers.  A  smaller  form,  H.  nepalense,  is  also 
ilowering  freely;  but  perhaps  the  best,  if  only 
one  kind  is  grown,  is  H.  oblongifolium,  which 
now  bears  its  flowers  so  freely  as  to  remind  one 
of  a  little  yellow  Rose — say  Rosa  Harrisoni  at 
its  best.  All  the  above  are  quite  easily  raised 
from  cuttings  slipped  oft'  now  and  inserted  in  wet 
sand  in  the  open  border,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  a  cap  or  bell-glass.  So  treated  but  few 
cuttings  fail,  and  the  young  plants  grow  quite 
quickly  after  they  are  planted  out  in  the  spring. 
Cut  sprays  of  H.  oblongifolium  go  on  opening 
their  glossy  buds  for  days  after  they  are  cut  from 
the  plants  and  placed  in  fresh  water. 

Yucca  flaccida.— Now  and  then  1  meet  with 
people  who  get  tired  of  Yuccas,  noble  in  habit  as 
they  mostly  are,  and  they  olten  ask  me  as  to 
which  is  the  best  flowering  kind.  The  onl)' 
species  known  to  me  which  can  be  thoroughly 
relied  on  to  bloom  year  after  year  is  Yucca  flac- 
cida, which  is  dwarf  in  habit,  with  narrow, 
flexible,  glaucous  leaves.  It  throws  up  a  spire  of 
white  bells  3  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  is,  when 
seen  at  its  best,  a  noble  plant  for  grouping  on  the 
Grass  or  for  planting  out  permanently  in  either 
beds  or  borders.  It  is  easily  increased  by  divid- 
ing old  clumps,  and  if  the  thick  pieces  of  the 
fleshy  root-stocks  be  saved  and  buried  under  a 
watm  wall,  they  throw  up  young  crowns  (juite 
freely.  It  is,  or  was,  used  in  Battersea  Park  with 
good  effect,  and  should  become  a  general  favourite 
wherever  plants  good  in  leafage  as  well  as  in 
blossom  are  appreciated  at  their  true  value.  A 
good  bold  bed  of  this  species  on  the  Urass  is  now 
most  beautilul  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Ant- 
werp, and  I  saw  some  groups  of  it  the  other  day 
contrasted  with  Clematis  Jackmanni,  the  eft'ect  of 
the  white  spike  rising  from  the  rich  purple  Cle- 
matis flowers  being  a  most  beautiful  one.  Nearly 
all  other  kinds  of  Yucca  are  most  uncertain  as  to 
their  season  of  flowering  in  our  climate,  but  this 
one  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  certain  to  bloom  every 
year. 

Acanthus  latifolius. — All  the  kinds  of 
Acanthus  are  noble  foliaged  jflants,  apart  from 
their  classical  interest,  but  of  all  the  kinds  none 
to  my  mind  equals  this  great  dark-leaved  kind 
when  well  and  strongly  grown.  It  always  seems 
peculiarly  happy  nestling  near  great  boulders,  or 
at  the  foot  of  a  rockerj-  on  the  Grass,  where  its 
glossy  leaves  can  spread  themselves  on  all  sides. 
In  France,  this  kind  and  A.  mollis  are  often 
grown  in  pots  or  tubs  as  room  or  balcony  plants, 
and  as  so  tieated  they  succeed  well  and  have  a 
good  eft'ect.  Once  obtamed,  all  the  Acanthuses  are 
very  easily  increased,  since  the  smallest  lengths 
of  their  fleshy  roots  produce  buds  and  crowns  if 
planted  in  warm  light  soils.  In  Holland  these 
smooth-leaved  kimls  of  Acanthus,  along  with 
the  Japanese  Aralias  and  that  best  of  all  room 
plants,  the  "  Parlour  Palm  "  (Aspidistra  lurida), 
are  often  met  with  in  windows  and  apartments 
in  beautiful  condition,  their  glossy  green  leaves 
hanging  over  the  embossed  lirazen  or  copper 
bowls  there  generally  u.'^ed  lor  holding  pot 
plants  in  the  house.  Acanthus  speciosus  (per- 
haps a  major  form  of  A.  spinosus)  is  just  now 
throwing  up  its  tall  spikes  of  lilac  flowers  at  the 
foot  of  a  siinnv  wall  where  it  thrives  vear  after 


year.     Its  masses  of  deep  green  glossy  leaves  are 
just  now  very  beautifuh 

Tiny  annuals. — Some  of  the  small  growing 
annuals  are  very  pretty  ;  none  more  so  at  this 
moment  than  the  little  tufted  Violet  Cress 
(lonopsidium  acaule),  one  of  the  most  dainty 
little  plants  with  which  to  carpet  beds  or  borders 
of  choice  bulbs  during  the  hot  summer  and 
autumn  days.  It  may  be  sown  at  any  time  and 
is  rarely  out  of  bloom  ;  often,  indeed,  it  sows 
itself  alter  it  has  once  been  introduced,  and  so 
lives  on  year  after  year  without  any  attention. 
It  is  by  no  means  particular  as  to  soil  or  position. 
Another  little  annual  eminently  fitted  for  hot, 
dry  soils  or  rockwork  in  full  sunshine  is  Blesem- 
bryanthemum  tricolor,  which  is  of  low  and 
spreading  habit,  its  star-like  blossoms  shining 
like  floss  silk,  and  varying  iti  colour  from  white 
to  deep  rose.  Now  and  then  it  is  used  in  carpet 
bedding  arrangements  with  good  efl'ecf,  but,  like 
all  its  race,  it  is  never  so  brilliant  as  in  full  sun- 
shine. The  brilliant  little  Linaria  alpina  grows 
cpiite  freely  on  all  soils  if  a  little  old  mortar  be 
dug  in  ere  its  seeds  are  sown.  It  is  a  choice 
little  alpine  with  purplish  blue  flowers  at  the 
tip  of  its  soft  glaucous  stems.  A  taller  growing 
species  of  the  richest  tints  of  brown  and  golden 
orange  is  L.  purpurea  aurea  reticulata,  which 
may  be  sown  anywhere  over  bulbs  or  tubers 
during  early  summer,  as  it  is  light  in  habit  and 
a  shallow  rooting  plant,  not  likely  to  do  harm 
either  by  robbing  the  soil  or  by  shading  it  too 
much  from  the  sun. 

Salvia  PATENS. —Nothing  in  the  garden  just 
now  can  surpass  this  old-fashioned  favourite  as  a 
bit  of  true  blue  of  the  richest  and  most  effec- 
tive kind.  A  good  mass  of  it  on  a  border 
amongst  the  uprising  stems  of  a  good  white 
Phlo.K  is  now  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and  the  other 
day  I  saw  some  well-grown  plants  of  it  in  flower 
over  a  carpet  of  Heuchera  Richardsoni,  the 
lustrous  brown  leafage  of  which  seemed  to  add  a 
depth  and  richness  to  the  Salvia  fl ower.s.  There 
is  a  pure  while  form  of  this  plant,  but  it  is  far 
less  valuable  as  a  garden  plant,  good  white 
flowers  being  far  more  abundant  than  good  deep 
blue  ones.  Salvia  patens  has  long  been  an  in 
mate  of  English  garclens,  its  tuberous  roots  having 
been  taken  up  every  year  and  stored  in  sand  or 
ashes  in  order  to  protect  them  from  frost.  Even 
now  we  have  no  deep  rich  blue  flower  that  can 
rival  it  in  colour,  and  so  it  is  likely  to  remain  in 
favour  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  best  way 
to  plant  it  is  to  nrake  a  bold  irregular  group  of 
it  on  the  border  where  its  flowers  can  be  seen 
fit  masse,  as  isolated  or  dotted  about  it  is  too 
thin  in  habit  to  become  really  strikingly  eft'ec- 
tive.     Easily  increased  by  cuttings  in  the  .spring. 

Galium  rubrum. — In  habit  this  plant  is  not  un- 
like a  feathery  kind  of  Asparagu,",  its  flower-stems 
being  purplish,  covered  with  tiny  claret-coloured 
flowers.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  grows  freely 
from  seeds  sown  in  the  spring.  As  seen  now  in 
flower  the  plant  looks  like  a  soft  purplish  red 
mist  on  the  ground.  Its  delicate  sprays,  if 
plucked,  are  almost  of  fairy-like  tenuit)',  and  may 
be  associated  with  flowers  in  many  pleasing  ways. 
I  first  saw  it,  years  ago,  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden,  and  had  plants  of  it  from  thence  orr  one 
or  two  occasions,  but  I  never  succeeded  with  it 
until  I  reared  plants  in  quantity  from  seeds  sent 
to  me  with  other  good  things  by  Director  Regel, 
of  St.  Petersljui'g.  Some  of  our  native  si)ecies 
are  well  worth  culture,  notably  S.  saxatile,  which, 
if  grown  on  a  limestone  rockery  or  on  a  wall- 
top  niche  in  full  sunshine,  looks  like  a  lace  veil 
spread  over  the  bricks  or  stones.  Above  all, 
however,  I  comnrend  Galium  rubrum  as  a  pretty 
little  species  not  generally  known.  I  do  not 
know  if   it   has  been   figured  in   books,  but  it 


must  have  been  a  puzzle  to  whoever  tried  to 
show  its  slerrder  habit  and  singular  beauty  if 
.such  is  the  case.  Nothing  but  a  most  delicate 
etching  could  ever  espre.ss  its  extreme  fineness  of 
growth.         '  Veronica. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

L.\RGE  EASTERN  PLANE  TREES. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  Sir  John  Ogilvy  and 
others  to  know  that  there  are  at  least  a  few  ex- 
amples of  this  beautifirl  ti'ee  to  be  seen  of  dimen- 
sions similar  to  that  alluded  to  by  Sir  John  at 
Charlton  Park,  Malmesbury  (page  190).  At 
Hawstead  Place,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  southeastof  what  must  have 
been  the  front  of  the  mansion,  are  three  very  fine 
old  Oriental  Plane  trees.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  the  mansion  of  Hawstead  Place,  which  was 
visited  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1578,  unless 
it  be  the  moat  which  surrounded  it  and  the  proxi- 
mity of  these  remarkable  trees,  which  are  alluded 
to  in  CuUum's  "  History  of  Hawstead,"  where  it 
is  stated  that  the  largest  of  the  three  trees  at 
3  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  then  measured 
10  feet  in  circumference,  and  this  is  just  100  years 
ago.  The  same  tree  now  measures  IS  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  three  trees  are  now  nearly 
upon  equality  as  regards  size. 

According  to  Loudon,  the  Platanus  orientalis 
was  introduced  to  this  country  from  the  Levant 
about  the  year  1.148,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
these  trees,  as  well  as  that  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Ogilvy,  may  have  been  planted  soon  after  their 
introduction.  In  its  native  habitat  this  tree  is 
said  to  attain  to  extraordinary  dimensions  as  well 
as,  like  our  English  Oak,  attaining  to  very  great 
age,  and,  although  perfectly  hardy,  grows  most 
rapidly  in  somewhat  sheltered  situations.  On 
account  of  its  tolerance  of  smoke  and  other  atmo- 
spheric impurities,  it  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
best  species  of  tree  to  plant  in  or  near  to  populous 
towns.  And  when  its  great  beauty  as  an  orna- 
mental tree  is  considered,  it  may  almost  be  re- 
gretted that  it  has  not  been  more  extensively 
planted  in  parks  and  other  suitable  situations 
than  is  the  case.  P.  Grieve. 

Bury  Si.  Etlmiiwls. 


'White  Jasmine. — A  week  or  two  since  this 
old  favourite  was  alluded  to  by  "  Veronica,"  who 
may  be  interested  to  hear  of  a  hedge  of  it  existing 
liere  of  somewhat  unusual  size.  It  clothes  a  railing 
about  !l  feet  high  for  a  distance  of  some  50  feet,  is 
about  a  yard  through,  and  is  annually  covered 
with  myriads  of  starry  blossoms.  The  main  stems 
are  very  thick,  some  being  as  much  as  7  inches  in 
circumference,  and  are  almost  as  rugged  as  the 
Cork  Oak.  This  year  the  flowers  ha\e  been  ex- 
ceptionally numerous  and  large  in  size.  It  is  some- 
what curious  that  the  petals  of  the  Jasmine  vary 
between  four  and  six,  there  being  perhaps  as  many 
with  five  petals  as  those  with  six  and  four  added 
together.  —  Greexwoou  Pim,  Motikstovn,  Co. 
Ihihlin. 

The  Sycamore  in  the  landscape. — There  is 
no  need  to  praise  the  common  Sycamore  as  an 
ornamental  tree.  Everyone  who  pays  the  least 
attention  to  trees  knows  that  there  are  fewer 
grander  hardy  trees  than  a  fully  developed  Syca- 
more, and  an  extra  tine  tree  is  always  a  noticeable 
feature  in  the  landscape.  Its  head  being  so  mas- 
sive, and  its  foliage  of  a  darker  green  than  that  of 
most  other  deciduous  trees,  it  stands  out  con- 
spicuously from  all  others  ;  hence  it  has  always 
been  a  favourite  ornamental  ti'ce,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  common  in  the  vicinity  of  man- 
sions. One  can  always  single  out  an  old  Sycamore 
in  a  plantation  by  the  form  of  its  head  alone, 
which  looks  like  a  clouded  mass  of  foliage  arranged 
on  branches,  tier  above  tier,  with  dark  recesses 
bet%veen  them.  The  Sycamore  produces  the  best 
effect  when  planted  singly  or  in  groups  of  three  or 
four,  placed  sufficiently  near  each  other  to  appear 
like  one  tree.     It  assumes  two  or  three  distinct 
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phases  of  beauty  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In 
spring  the  new  foliage  is  of  a  tender  green  colour, 
or  tinged  with  red,  and  sometimes  yellowish.  In 
summer  it  is  dull  and  heavy,  while  in  autumn  it 
suddenly  changes  to  a  bright  golden  colour. 
These  constitute  the  chief  points  of  beauty  in 
the  Sycamore.  Its  timber,  too,  is  so  much  in  de- 
mand nowa-days  for  a  variety  of  uses,  and  fetches 
sucli  a  high  price,  that  owners  of  fine  trees  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  cut  them  down.  Being  a 
rapid  grower  and  not  in  tlie  Ica^t  fastidious  as  to 
soil  or  situation,  no  better  tree  could  be  planted 
in  exposed  places. — W.  G. 


THE  DWARF  MOUNTAIN  PINE. 

(PINUS   PUMILIO.) 

This  Pine  is  a  low,  spreading,  and  usually  stem- 
less  tree,  found  in  alpine  regions.  It  grows  beyond 
the  limits  of  trees  on  both  the  Alps  and  Carpathian 
Mountains,  seldom  at  a  lower  elevation  than  4000 
feet,  and  perhaps  but  seldom  exceeding  7-500  feet. 
Its  usual  height  is  about  0  feet,  although  I  have 
been  informed  tliat,  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  attains  to  two  or  three  times  that  size, 
when  it  produces  one  or  several,  usually  the  latter, 
leading  shoots  that  are  liardly  continuous,  the 
bottom  portion  of  the  tree,  however,  still  retaining 
its  low,  decumbent,  semi-creeping  habit  of  growth. 
The  leaves,  which  are  in  pairs  and  thickly  arranged 
on  the  branches,  are  fully  '2  inches  long,  stiff  and 
curved,  and  of  a  rather  dull  green.  Cones  ovoid 
or  bluntly  egg-shaped,  produced  sometimes  singly, 
sometimes,  and  usually,  two  or  three  together, 
about  1|  inches  in  length  by  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part. 


not  equal  to  that  in  the  damper  soil,  is  suthciently 
luxuriant  to  serve  the  purpose  intended. 

Pi  iii-hyii  Ca^tk,  X.  Ila/t-s.         A.  D.  Webster. 


Finns  Pamilio  :  cone,  scale  and  seed.    Leaves  and  terniinul 
bud  all  natural  size. 


As  a  covert  plant  for  bare,  rocky,  high-lying 
districts  this  Pine  is  invaluable,  and  has  been 
turned  to  good  account  in  several  outlandish  parts 
of  our  country,  and  where,  from  the  rocky  clia- 
racter  of  the  ground  and  scant  supply  of  soil,  few 
other  plants  could  succeed.  In  ordinary  mountain 
woodlands,  where  shelter  for  game,  particularly  the 
woodcock,  is  desired,  nothing  will  succeed  equal 
to  the  Pine  in  question,  the  low,  spreading,  ever- 
green branches  being  at  all  times  a  warm  and 
pleasant  resort  for  mountain  life  generally.  When 
plantations  are  being  formed  at  high  elevations, 
it  would  be  well  if  the  owners  of  such  could  be 
induced  to  have  the  more  rocky  portions,  where 
the  ordinary  run  of  forest  trees  will  not  succeed, 
or  at  least  produce  timber,  planted  here  and 
there  with  clumps  of  tliis  Pine,  which  would  not 
only  serve  as  shelter,  but  be  valuable  in  prevent- 
ing tlie  naked  appeai"anee  of  uncovered  patclies  in 
the  woodlands.  For  this  purpose  small  plants 
should  always  be  used,  as  these  are  not  only  more 
readily  placed  in  sitv,  but,  owing  to  the  generally 
scant  supply  of  soil  in  such  situations,  these 
succeed  much  better  than  when  larger-sized  ones 
are  used.  Damp  soil  Mould  seem  to  suit  this  Pine 
best,  for  its  straggling  nature  is  considerably  in- 
creased when  growing  alongside  mountain  streams, 
or  at  the  base  of  trickling  i-ocks  where  an  abund- 
ance of  moisture  is  constantly  supplied.  This 
should,  however,  be  no  deterrent  from  planting  it  in 
drier  soils,  where  its  growth,  although  generally 


JAPANESE  RETINOSPORAS. 

I  AM  seeking  information  respecting  the  Retino- 
sporas,  their  culture  and  varieties.  Can  you  give 
a  note  respecting  them  in  The  Garden? — E. 
Pewtress. 

*,*  All  the  Retinosporas  are  natives  of  Japan, 
where  some  of  them   occur  as  large  trees,   some- 
times 100  feet  high.    There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
species  in  gardens,  and  these  have  produced  several 
varieties.     Those  named    R.    obtusa  and  pisifera 
are  the  largest  in  growth,  but  of  both  dwarf  com- 
pact specimens  may  be  met  with.     The  principal 
recognised  variety  of  R.  pisifera  is  that  in  which 
the  foliage  is  golden,  but  of  R.  obtusa  there  are 
several  varieties.    Amongst  the  best  are  aurea  and 
gracilis  aurea,  compacta,  and  pygmtea.     R.  plu- 
mosa    is    of    rather    dense    habit,   with    delicate 
feathery  branchlets.     In  colour  it  is  a  bluish  shade 
of  green.     Of  it  there  is  a  variety  (alba  picta)  in 
which  some  of  the  shoots  are  marked  with  white, 
and  tv,  o  others,  argentea  and  aurea,  in  wl-.ich  the 
young  growth   is  suft'used  with  white  and  gold 
respectively.     R.  squarrosa  is  a  pretty  low  tree  or 
bush,    noteworthy   on   account   of    the    beautiful 
silvery  hue  of  the  foliage,  which  makes  it  distinct 
from  the  rest.     R.  tilicoides  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
way  of  obtusa,  but  the  branchlets  are  unusually 
short  and  stout,  and  the  colour  a  very  deep  green. 
R.   lycopodioides    is   of    loose,    irregular   growtli, 
with  bi-anchlets  curiously  flattened  at  the  tips.    It 
seems  to  be  more  particular  as  to  its  requirements 
than  the  rest,  as  it  frequently  fails  to  grow  satis- 
factorily.    R.  leptoelada  is  a  densely  pyramidal 
plant  of  slow  growth,  with  cheerful  greyish  green 
foliage.     It  is  well  suited  for  cultivation  in  pots 
or  for  winter  bedding,  as  it  will  not  outgrow  its 
bounds.     R.  tilifera  when  0  feet  or   S  feet    high 
forms  a  handsome  specimen  for  lawns  of  limited 
extent.     When  larger,  its  growth  is,  as   a   rule, 
more  irregular  in    character.     When  young  it  is 
a   somewhat    globular    bushy    plant,    but    as    it 
increases  in  size  it  acquires  a  tree-like  cliaracter. 
What  makes  tliis    Retinospora  different  from  all 
others  is  the  long  pendulous  thread-like  branch- 
lets,  often  terminated    by  tufts   of   little    shoots. 
R.  ericoides  is  a   den.se,    upright    shrub,    seldom 
more  than  a  yard  high,  with  long  pointed  leaves, 
green   during    the    summer,  but    changing  to    a 
purplish    brown    in    autumn,    a    colour  which    it 
retains  throughout  the  winter.   R.  tetragona  aurea 
is  a  little  dwarf  plant,  with  spreading    branches 
and    bright    golden-coloured    leaves.     It    is   very 
desirable  for  planting   on   rockwork.     For  small 
gardens  these  Retinosporas  are  particularly  valu- 
able,   as   they  are    so    elegant,    and   so   neat   in 
growth,  and  being  slow  growers,  there  is  no  fear 
lest  they   should    outgrow  their    allotted    space. 
They  are  specially  adapted  for  rockeries,  as  they 
are  all  quite  hardy  in   this  country,  and  require 
no  attention  when  once  well  planted  in  good  soil 
in  open  spots.      If    by  chance   they  do    outgrow 
their  bounds,  they  can  be  reduced    by  means  of 
the  knife  without  destroying  their  beauty,  as,  if 
cut  back,  they  all  again  break  freely  into  growth. 
They  are  among  the  easiest  classes  of  Conifers  to 
strike  from  cuttings,  the  quickest  to  root   being 
R.  ericoides  and  R.  squarrosa,  the  two  that  bear 
only  juvenile    foliage;    then    come    R.    pisifera, 
plumosa,  leptoelada,  squarrosa,  and  tilifera ;  while 
the  slowest  rooting,  but  still  by  no  means  difficult, 
are  R.   obtui^a,    filicoides,    and   lycopodioides.     If 
you  wish  for  further  information,  we  will  endeavour 
to  help  you. — Ed. 


calycinum),  also  in  full  flower,  has  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  My  partiality  for  it  has  caused  me  to  plant 
it  amongst  wall  Pyracanthas,  the  sombre  foliage 
of  which,  now  that  the  flowers  are  past  and  the 
berries  green,  being  greatly  enlivened  by  contrast. 
Spira?a  Lindleyana  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  and  re- 
quires free  culture  in  good  soil  to  render  it  attrac- 
tive.— W.  Earley. 


THE  IRISH  JUNIPER. 

(JUNIPERUS    UIBERNICA. ) 

As  everyone  is  probably  aware,  this  Juniper  origi- 
nated in  Ireland,  most  probably  from  seed,  and  on 
account  of  its  singular  habit  of  growing  in  a 
slender,  compact  column  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  useful  evergreen  tree  for  utilising  in  Italian 
and  other  geometrical  gardens,  where  stiff'  and 
formal  looking  plants  are  needed  to  please  the 
tastes  of  those  who  cultivate  this^  style  of  gai-den- 
ing.  This  Juniper  is  not  only  strilcingly  distinct 
in  form,  but  its  foliage  also  affords  a  decided  con- 
trast in  colour  to  that  of  most  other  Evergreens, 
being  a  mixture  of  light  green  and  silver  glaucous 
hues.  It  is  effective  when  planted  alternately,  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  Irish  and  Golden  Yews 
and  standaid  Portugal  Laurels.  As  a  dwarf  tree 
for  planting  sparingly  in  a  cemetery  or  church- 
yard it  is  peculiarly  suitable  on  account  of  its 
comparatively  slow  growth,  as  well  as  its  slender 
form,  occupying  but  little  space ;  it  is,  moreover, 
perfectly  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  but  doubtless  prefers  a  moist,  rich, 
heavy  soil  to  a  dry,  gravelly,  poor  one.  J. 
hibernica  compressa  is  similar  to  the  above  in 
habit  and  colour,  but  very  much  slower  in  growth, 
and  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  It  forms  a  compact, 
slender  pyramid.  For  parterre  winter  gardening 
on  a  small  scale  this  little  Juniper  would  be  in- 
valuable. It  is  not  difficult  to  transplant ;  indeed, 
it  is  so  dwarf  a  tree  that  it  could  be  grown  on  for 
years  in  a  moderate-sized  flower-pot,  thus  insuring 
its  safety  when  removed  from  its  summer  to  its 
winter  quarters,  and  n're  rersa;  the  rate  of  its 
growth  I  do  not  believe  exceeds  1  inch  in  a  year. 
J.  excelsa  stricta  is  an  erect  variety  of  the  hand- 
some Crimean  .Juniper.  Its  foliage  is  beautiful  in 
colour,  being  light  green  and  glaucous,  and  con- 
trasts charmingly  with  dark  green,  wide-spread- 
ing Evergreens.  It  is  quite  hardy,  having  stood 
the  test  of  the  past  few  trying  winters  without 
injury.  J.  thurifera,  the  Spanish  .Juniper,  is 
another  hardy  upright-growing  tree  with  glaucous 
leaves,  suitable  for  giving  effect  where  formality 
in  gardens  is  studied.  G. 


Spiraea  Lindleyana. — Lindley's  Himalayan 
Spinva  is.  during  July,  a  most  beautiful  object  in 
a  shrubbery.  Its  large  Fern-like  leaves,  retaining 
a  refreshing  green  throughout  the  summer  months, 
added  to  which  the  long,  elegant  spikes  of  small 
white  flowers,  reider  it  exceptionally  beautiful  at 
this  particular  season.  A  specimen  I  have  here  in 
bloom  at  this  date  (July  1'2  to  29)  surrounded  with 
a  dense  margin   of   St.  John's-wort   (Hypericum 


Spiraea  ariaefolia.— One  of  the  most  beautiful 
hardy  shruV  s  now  in  flower  in  gardens  is  the  white  S. 
aria-folia.  Its  elegant  flowers  seen  among  our 
common  shrubs  have  a  beautiful  effect.  At  present 
such  noble  shrubs  are  usually  thrust  into  a  shrub- 
bery, and  there  allowed  to  take  their  chance. 
Obviously  such  fine  subjects  would  look  much 
better  isolated  on  the  turf,  or  associated  in  small 
irregular  groups,  so  that  each  might  show  its 
character,  and  the  whole  have  a  picturesque  effect. 
When  we  pay  as  much  attention  to  tastefully  ar- 
ranging such  noble  and  long-lived  shrubs  as  we  do 
to  those  which  last  only  a  few  months  in  beauty, 
we  shall  find  a  rich  reward. — W. 

The  Monterey  Cypress. —  The  illustratii.n 
given  last  week  of  Cupressus  uiacrocarpa  at  home,  at 
Monterey,  California,  suggests  memories  of  plea.sant 
hours  sijent  in  studying,  among  oth  ers,  the  identical  trees 
therein  depicted.  The  Monterey  Cypresses  planted 
in  this  country  have  probably  been  derived,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  Monterey  hahiiat,  and  thon"h 
differing  considerably  in  habit,  they  (excepting,  of 
course,  unhealthy  individuals)  present  a  uniformly 
bright  green  colour.  But  I  have  an  impression  that 
I  observed  a  greater  variety  of  forms  in  the  indivi- 
duals under  cultivation  in  California  than  I  have 
noted  in  Britain.  I  observe  that  one  of  the  most 
recently  published  of  our  popular  books  on  Conifers 
limits  the  habitat  of  this  Cypress  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Monterey.  I  have  myself  seen  a  grove  of  this 
species  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  the  north 
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of  that  town,  and  within  a  tew  miles  of  tlie  moiith  of    colouring  is  not  brilliant,  their  effect,  combined 


the  Russian  River.  The  trees,  especially  the  juun; 
ones,  were  of  a  greyish-green  hue,  yet  nut  ijuite  so 
grey  as  McNab's  Cypress.  In  habit  and  size  they 
were  similar  to  the  Monterey  trees,  and  were  speci- 
fically identical.  The  colour  of  the  nursery  plants 
was  decidedly  a  glaucous  green. — Geo.  Sv.iie. 


BEEBERIS  REPENS. 

The  question  often  arises  as  to  a  suitable  permanent 
edging  other  than  the  common  Ivy,  and  I  can  recom- 
mend this  little  dw.irf  B.arberry  as  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Two  or  three-year  seedlings,  planted  in 
two  or  more  lines  C  inches  apart,  will,  with  a  little 
attention  .and  management,  make  an  edging  superior 
to  Ivy  and  most  otlier  materials  commonly  employed. 
Although  not  at  a'l  partieul.ar  as  to  soil,  like  every- 
thing else,  it  does  best  when  well  treated  :  therefore 
the  ground  should  be  trenched  up  and  well  prepared 
some  time  before  planting.  The  plants  may  be 
planted  deeper  than  is  desirable  with  most  hard- 
wooded  plants,  as  it  will  soon  strike  root  from  the 
buried  j-ortiun.s  of  the  ttenus.  It  will  bear  trimming 
in  with   the   shears,   but  it  is   far  belter  to   do  the 


with  the  red  leaf-stalks,  the  varying  green  of  the 
leaves,  and  their  elegant  drooping  habit,  is  ex- 
tremely pleasing.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  Order 
Bixinei*  (or  Flaoourtiacea?),  to  which  our  gardens 
have  not  hitherto  been  largely  indebted.  It  was 
named  by  M.  Maximowicz  in  commemoration  of 
a  Dutch  traveller  named  Ides.  It  appears  to  be 
quite  hardy  about  London,  and  a  good  sized  speci- 
men of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  in 
the  part  known  as  "  The  Dell,"  where  it  forms  a 
fine  object. — W. 


A  NEW  PLANT  FRAME. 

A:mon<i  the  multitude  of  hothouses,  frames,  and 
other  garden  appliances  shown  at  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  recent  show  at  Liverpool,  there 
was  very  few  that  could  lay  claim  to  originality. 
One  of  the  few  things  that  could  be  called  novel 
was  the  opening  gear  of  a  new  adjustable  plant 
frame,  invented  by  Messrs.  Halliday,  of  Middleton, 
and  of  which  the  accompanying  engraving  is  an 
illustration.  Practical  men  may  see  at  a  glance 
the  advantages  possessed  by  this  arrangement  of 


necessary  pruning  with  the  knife,  as  the  leaves  that  the  opening  gear  over  others.  The  frame  has  pro- 
remain  are  left  intact,  and  will  not  present  a  ragged  vision  for  top  and  bottom  ventilation  which  may 
appearance  as  when  the  shears  are  used.  It  may  be  be  given  at  will.  The  lights  are  secured  in  any 
kept  for  years  in  a  dwarf  compact  condition  by  cut-  position  and  cannot  be  blown  off;  and  they  can 
ting  well  back  every  spring  after  flowering,  and  also  be  turned  right  over  one  on  to  the  other  and 
pinching  out  the  point  of  a  shoot  occasionally  during  securely  fastened  with  chain  and  hook,  and  in  that 
the  summer.  Of  course,  this  close  cutting  back  position  easy  access  can  be  had  to  the  plants,  and 
would  prevent  its  fruiting ;  but,  although  this  might  there  is  no  fear  of  the  lights  falling  down,  as  is 
in  one  respect  be  a  loss,  in  others  it  would  be  a  gain,  the  case  sometimes  in  frames  with  the  lights  held 
as  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  has  a  tendency  to  exhaust  open  by  props.  The  frames  are  constructed  in  a 
the  plants,  and  might  cause  them  ultimately  to  .assume  very  simple  manner,  and  may  easily  be  taken  to 
a  ragged  outline,  which  in  the  case  of 
a  verge  or  edging  of  this  kind  would  not 
be  desirable.  Although  I  have  only 
spoken  of  this  plant  as  useful  for  verges 
or  edgirgs  to  shrubberies,  it  might  also, 
now  that  the  advantages  of  introducing 
more  vnriety  of  a  less  epheraeial  nature 
into  the  flower  garden  is  beginning  to  be 
recognised,  be  used  as  edgings  next  the 
Grass,  in  eithi  r  a  straight  or  any  other 
outliLe.  If  this  and  other  plants  of  a 
kindred  character  were  more  used,  there 
would  not  be  such  a  dreary  blank  when 
the  frost  came  ;  and  with  a  few  additions 
from  the  reser\e  garden  of  spiral-grow- 
ing plants,  with  bulbs  and  annuals  a 
very  lespectable  winter  display  might  be 
got  together  with  little  expense.  But 
when  nothing  but  tender  pl.ants  are  used 
for  bedding,  and  these  have  to  be  entirely  i 
any  attempt  at  winter  or  spring  gardening 
expensive. 


New  garden  frame 


Idesia  polycarpa. — This  handsome  and  most 
interesting  Japanese  tree  was  not  known  to  science 
until  1S06,  when  it  was  described  by  the  Russian 
botanist  ^Iaximowicz,  who  met  with  it  in  cultiva- 
tion at  Nipon  and  Yedo,  and  ascertained  that  it 
was  a  native  of  the  island  Kiusiu,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  called  Hikosan.  It  is  a  handsome  tree- 
like spreading  shrub,  with  fine  foliage  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Maximowicz,  it  attains  in 
Japan  the  dimensions  of  a  large  tree.  The  leaves, 
which  have  crimson  stalks,  are  irregularly  serrate, 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  the  larger  ones  measur- 
ing about  (J  inches  across,  bright  green  above,  and 
whitish  or  almost  glaucous  beneath,  with  five  pro- 
minent branching  nerves,  which  are  reddish  to- 
wards the  base.  The  flowers  are  diiecious  ;  the 
males  have  from  four  to  six  yellowish  green 
spreading  sepals  and  an  indefinite  number  of  pale 
green  filaments  with  orange  anthers.  Each  blos- 
som is  about  half  inch  across  ;  they  form  long, 
gracefully  drooping,  branched  racemes,  springing 
from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The  female 
flowers  are  similar  in  appearance,  but  are  suc- 
ceeded by  very  numerous   orange  berries,   which 


eplaced.  I  pieces  and  stored  away  under  cover  when  not  in 
use.  Such  frames  are  invaluable  for  many  classes 
of  plants,  and  particularly  for  baldening  off  plants 
in  spring;  while  for  plants  of  doubtful  hardiness 
and  for  delicate  alpines  liable  to  perish  in  winter 
they  are  an  invaluable  aid. 


becomes 
E.   H, 


NOTES  FROM  LEHENHOF. 

I  WAS  particularly  interested  in  the  beautiful  en- 
gravings you  gave  in  The  O.-ikden'  of  Mr.  Otto 
Forster's  garden  at  Lehenhof.  Throughout  my 
travels  in  various  parts  of  Central  Europe  I  have 
not  met  with  a  prettier  garden  or  one  more 
artistically  arranged  than  that  at  Lehenhof,  while 
it  abounds  with  interest  for  plant  lovers,  who  find 
there  a  vast  collection  of  plants,  both  native  and 
exotic,  from  the  highest  mountain  peaks  to  the 
hottest  jungles.  As  I  have  not  before  had  an 
opportunity  of  publishing  the  few  notes  I  made  in 
Jlr.  Forster's  garden  when  I  visited  it,  I  should 
like  to  do  so  now,  although  M.  Max  Leichtlin's 
account  of  it  was  so  interesting.  Lehenhof  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery,  with 
long  extended  views  on  all  sides,  particularly  to 
the  south  and  south-west,  where  peak  after  peak 
with  snow- clad  summits,  clothed  on  their  lower 
sides  with  various  kinds  of  forest  trees,  form  one 


appear,  from  Sried  specimens  communicated   by  of    the   most   charming   views   imaginable.     The 

the  discoverer  to  the  British  Museum  Herbarium,  extent  of  the  pleasure  grounds  and  garden  is  about 

to  be  about  as  large   as  a  small  Cherry.     The  twentyacres,exclusiveof  thefarm  land.  Thewinter 

flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant,  their  odour  re-  garden,  the  fernery,  the  Rhododendron  house,  the 

sembling  that  of  a  'V'anda ;  and  although  their  Orchid   house,  and   several  other  houses  are  in 


striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  conservatory  is  about  (JO  feet  long  by  40  feet 
wide  and  2."i  feet  high.  Here  I  noticeel  some  tine 
examples  of  Tree  Ferns,  among  them  being 
Cyathea  dealbata  with  a  stem  8  feet  high,  bearing 
aloft  a  fine  head  of  its  beautiful  fronds  covered 
with  a  silvery  whiteness  beneath.  Alsophila 
australis  had  a  stem  fully  10  feet  high.  There  is 
also  a  fine  example  of  Kentia  Forsteriana  with 
twenty-seven  finely  developed  leaves;  Brahea 
dulcis  and  another  Brahea  nearly  as  large. 

The  rockwork  and  waterfall  in  this  house  are 
most  picturesque  and  nicely  clothed  with  plants 
suitable  for  such  positions.  Another  house  has 
been  specially  constructed  to  accommodate  the 
Sikkim  and  other  species  and  varieties  of  Rhodo- 
dendron with  admirable  success.  lb  is  about 
00  feet  long  and  :W  feet  wide.  Although  it  was 
in  the  winter  season  when  I  saw  it,  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  this  house  of  Rhododendrons,  every 
plant  being  in  the  rudest  health,  evidently  enjoy- 
ing the  pure  air  from  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Rhododendrons  have  been  Mr.  Forster's  special 
study  for  many  years,  and  he  has  been  a  successful 
hybridiser,  and  among  them  one  interesting  cross 
he  effected  was  between  R.  hirsutum  andR.  ferru- 
gineum,  the  offspring  of  which  was  pointed  out 
to  me  growing  on  the  outdoor  rockery.  The 
greatest  of  his  successes,  however,  is,  I  think,  the 
Rhododendron  named  after  himself,  R.  Otto 
Forster,  of  which  he  possesses  some  fine  speci- 
mens. The  blossoms  of  this  fine  hybrid  are  as 
large  (possibly  larger)  than  R.  Veitchi,  creamy 
white  on  first  expanding,  then  becoming  snow- 
white  and  of  wax-like  texture.  Of  Rhododendron 
Aucklandi  there  are  fine  plants  fully  11  feet  high 
and  nearly  as  much  through,  and  of  R.  Nuttalli- 
anum  tliere  are  several  fine  specimens  also.  R. 
Jenkinsi  and  R.  argenteum  are  fully  S  feet  high. 
Another  remarkable  specimen  10  feet  high  or 
more  was  R.  Sesterianum.  It  would  take  me  a 
long  time  to  enumerate  all  the  fine  specimens  and 
rare  species  of  Rhododendrons  brought  together 
in  this  house,  besides  the  hosts  of  seedlings  which 
have  yet  to  be  flowered. 

Azaleas  are  also  a  speciality,  and  hybrids  of 
them  are  raised.  Among  these  there  is  one  called 
Hexe,  which  is  a  most  beautiful  variety,  being 
raised  by  crossing  A.  amiena  and  A.  Due  de 
Nassau.  It  is  very  floriferous  and  of  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasing  colour.  Orchids  seem  to  revel  in 
the  mountain  air  at  Lehenhof,  and  of  cool  Odonto- 
glossums  especially  Mr.  Forster  can  show  large 
numbers  of  beautiful  specimens,  and  besides  cool 
Orchids  there  are  collections  of  Cattleyas,  Vandas, 
Aerides,  and  the  like.  An  interesting  house  to 
me  was  that  devoted  to  the  raising  of  rare  alpine 
plant.s  and  for  wintering  those  which  would  be 
likely  to  sulfer  by  long  winters.  Here  I  noticed 
amongst  many  rarities,  such  as  Haberlea  rho- 
dopensis,  growing  luxuriantly,  Saxifraga  floru- 
lenta,  Primula  Allioni,  Daphne  rupestris,  &c. 

The  rock  garden  is  about  half  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent, where  very  many  rare  alpine  plants  have 
found  most  congenial  homes,  notably  the  rare  and 
beautiful  Ramondia  pyrenaica  alba.  It  was  not 
in  flower,  but  Jlr.  Forster  kindly  gave  me  a  photo- 
iiraph  of  one  of  the  plants  taken  when  in  full 
beauty,  showing  a  dozen  or  more  flowers  open  at 
one  time  on  the  filant.  The  plants  of  this  rare  gem 
are  growing  together  nicely  arranged  on  an  almost 
perpendicular  piece  of  rockwork  in  deep  shade. 
Artemisia  pedemontana  was  a  noteworthy  plant. 
It  has  silvery  leaves,  and  is  dwarf  and  compact. 
The  garden  is  very  rich  in  alpine  Primulas  ;  grow 
ing  on  the  rockwork,  and  a'so  in  pots,  amongst 
many  others  the  following  were  noted  :  Primula 
algida,  Auricula,  Arctotis,  Balbisi  (Lehii.),  ciliata 
(Moretti),biflora,cai)itata,  cashmeriana,  carniolica, 
calycina,  ciliata  (Schrank),  Clusiana  (in  fine 
masses),  Dinyana,  Facchini,  Giibeli,  flagellicaulis, 
FltL'rkiana,  glaucescens,  japonica,  Kitaiheliano, 
longiflora,  inarginata,  minima,  pedemontana, 
pubescens,  pumila,  rosea,  scotica,  villosa,  venusta, 
Venzoi,  viscosa,  Weldeniana,  and  Wulfeniana. 
The  following,  I  believe,  are  new  species  :  P. 
Kingi,  reticulata,  and  intermedia  (Portenschlag). 
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Besides  being  clothed  witli  a  variety  of  native 
trees,  tlie  K^'fclen  i^  planted  with  tine  spei-imcns 
of  Picea,  Cupressus,  and  other  rare  ornamental 
Conifera-  and  deeiduous  trees  all  arranged  in 
tasteful  harmony.  No  doubt  many  besides  mj'- 
self  have  experieneed  the  fame  feeling  of  regret  in 
leaving  such  a  charming  spot  as  Lehenhof,  whose 
beauties  cannot  fail  to  impress  one,  whether  a 
plant-lover  or  not.  Tiiirist. 


Indoor  Garden. 


CULTURE  OF  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 
Tiir.  great  advance  made  with  these  plants  during 
the  past  few  years  is  truly  surprising,  and  the 
little  care  tliey  require  should  lead  to  their  uni- 
versal cultivation.  When  the  first  species  were 
introduced  they  were  treated  as  stove  plants;  now 
they  are  treated  more  like  hardy  plants,  and  so 
numerous  are  the  varieties,  that  anyone  can  obtain 
fine  forms  from  a  packet  of  seeds ;  but  to  succeed 
in  this  some  little  care  and  attention  is  required. 

Bi:i:oNi.\  sei:d  should  be  sown  about  the  last 
week  in  January  on  slight  bottom-heat,  the  soil 
they  prefer  being  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  but  carefully  avoid  peat.  Sow  the  seeds 
upon  the  surface  and  cover  with  glass.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  seeds  will  germinate,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  handle  the  young 
plants  should  be  pricked  out,  and  as  they  increase 
in  size  place  them  in  pots  or  i)ans;  if  they  are  in- 
tended for  planting  out  of  doors,  boxes  will  be 
found  most  convenient. 

TiiF-:  snii,  should  consist  of  turfy  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  well  decom]iosed  manure  in  about 
equal  parts,  carefully  avoiding  the  u.'e  of  i)eat,  as 
Begonias  will  not  succeed  in  this  soil.  The  pots 
or  pans  should  be  well  drained,  as  the^c  plants 
are  great  water-lovers,  and  unless  the  drainage 
is  good  the  soil  soon  becomes  sour  and  the  plants 
dwindle  away.  From  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed 
until  they  have  made  some  few  leaves  these  plants 
should  have  a  slight  bottom-heat.  The  atmo- 
sphere in  the  house  should  be  kept  cool  and  airy. 

Pi>ANTixi;  OUT  c)i'  DOORS  may  commence  about 
the  first  week  in  June.  The  seedlings  will  be 
quite  small  things,  but  still  they  will  soon  grow 
vigorou.sly  in  their  new  situation.  Have  the  beds 
prepared  with  the  soil  already  named.  Put  a 
little  t'ocoa  fibre  refuse  into  the  mould  with  them, 
and  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  the  same 
material  when  planting  is  finished,  leaving  them 
about  a  foot  of  space  to  fill.  Keep  them  free  of 
weeds  and  well  supplied  with  water,  when  they 
will  soon  commence  to  fiowcr  and  produce  a 
magnificent  show  up  till  the  frost  cuts  them  off  in 
autumn.  When  this  occurs  carefully  lift  the 
tubers,  dry  them,  and  store  them  away  in  a  cool 
place,  with  a  slight  cuvciing  of  dry  Cocoa  fibre 
refu.se  or  sand,  until  the  following  spring,  when 
the  same  treatment  may  be  pursued  as  recom- 
mended for  seedlings.  As  rock  plants  they  should 
be  freely  used  with  other  things,  as  they  will  thrive 
admiraMy  in  such  situations  and  appear  to  better 
advantage  than  when  on  a  tlat  surface  like  beds 
and  borders. 

For  the  cosservatokv,  Begonias  have  few, 
if  any,  rivals,  their  rich  and  varied  colours  making 
a  brilliant  display,  and  continue  to  keep  the 
house  gay  until  the  flower  of  autumn  (the  Chrysan- 
themum) takes  their  place.  Those  who  havesuflS- 
cient  space  will  probably  prefer  to  grow  the  plants 
for  this  use  through  all  their  stages  in  pots, 
shifting  them  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require,  but  where  space  is  limited  they  may  be 
planted  out  of  doors  and  lifted  when  the  con- 
servatory is  getting  empty  and  dull.  The  varieties 
of  Begonias  are  now  so  numerous,  that  a  rich 
display  may  be  depended  upon  from  seecs  ;  there 
may  be  some,  however,  who  require  certain  colours, 
and,  therefore,  would  continue  to  propayate  their 
stock  from  cuttings  :  we  therefore  give  the  names 
and  colours  of  a  few  of  the  best :  Countess  of 
Rosslyn,  bronze-orange ;  Distinction,  crimson, 
white  centre  ;  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  vivid  crimson  ; 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  orange-scarlet ;  Golden    Queen, 


golden  yellow ;  Her  Majesty,  blush,  centre  rosy 
pink  ;  Lady  Brooke,  dark  rose  shaded  violet- 
magenta  ;  Lord  Salisbury,  red  shaded  crimson ; 
Magenta  Queen,  bright  magenta;  Mrs.  Laing, 
pure  white  ;  Star  of  Gold,  bright  yellow  ;  Thomas 
Bell,  bright  salmon. 

As  B.\SKET  rL.vxTS,  Begonias  are  extremely  orna- 
mental ;  their  large  and  richly  coloured  flowers 
hang  as  gracefully  as  Fuchsias,  but  they  have  the 
advantage  of  Fuchsias  in  the  greater  variety  of 
shades  of  colour.  For  baskets  the  double  forms 
are  superior  to  the  single,  but  the  doubles  are  also 
very  fine  treated  as  pot  plants  and  bedders.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  very  best  doubles  suited 
for  baskets  :  Alba  plena,  pure  white  ;  Comtesse 
de  Trielhart,  bright  apricot ;  Formosa,  deep  rosy 
carmine,  white  centre,  edges  maroon  and  fringed ; 
(ilory  of  Stanstead,  deep  ro.se,  white  centre  ; 
(ioliath,  soft  crimson;  Louise  de  Goussaincourt, 
soft  rose  ;  Martinis  of  Bristol,  bright  yellow ; 
Madame  Arnoult,  salmon-rose  ;  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford, carmine-crimson  ;  M.  Brissenden,  inten.se 
scarlet ;  Miss  Amy  Adcock,  salmon  red,  white 
centre  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  rich  crimson  ;  Princess 
of  Wales,  pure  white  full  flowers. 

As  MARKET  fl>.\NTS,  Bcgonias,  I  consider,  are 
specially  suitable.  The  great  ease  with  which 
these  plants  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  and 
lifted  when  in  bloom,  added  to  their  large  and 
attractive  flowers,  should  make  them  great  fa- 
vourites with  the  market  growers  and  their  cus- 
tomers. For  this  purpose  seedlings  would  be  the 
easiest  and  best.  As  before  stated,  Begonias 
may  be  grown  into  good  specimens  in  one  season, 
and  they  produce  a  crop  of  flowers  at  a  time  when 
blooming  plants  are  few.  W.  H.  G. 

Gloxinia  buds  abortive  (//.  L.  11.). — TheGlox- 
inias  sent  art-  similar  to  llmse  frei[uently  observed  on 
plants  from  bulbs  five  or  more  years  old,  which  often 
produce  abortive  or  partly  deformed  flowers,  altiiough 
.IS  far  as  the  foliage  alone  is  concerned  they  appear  in 
excellent  comiitinn.  The  same  defoimitj'  in  the 
flower  may,  however,  be  attributed  to  some  other 
Civuses  in  case  of  younger  bulbs,  such  as  dry  state  at 
the  roots  while  the  surface  only  of  the  soil  is  kept 
moist,  or  exposure  to  too  strong  a  light,  or  again  to 
too  much  air.  All  these  points  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  noticed,  as  they  are,  or  one  of  them  mo.-t 
likely,  the  cause  of  the  bad  result  of  which  you  com 
plain. — ,S. 

Amphicome  Emodi. — Of  the  two  species  of  the 
little  known  genus  .Vmphicome,  A.  Eniodi  is  a  more 
remarkable  species  than  arguta,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced in  18-'J7,  and  is  indigenous  to  the  Hiniala3'as. 
A.  I'Imodi  was  introduced  much  later  ;  but  the  size  of 
its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  has 
enabled  it  to  assume  and  hold  a  more  prominent  posi- 
tion in  our  gardens  than  its  congener.  It  is  tolerably 
h.ardy,  and  wiU  doubtless  live  in  the  open  air  in  most 
of  the  southern  counties.  It  i»,  however,  all  the 
better  for  a  little  protection  in  winter. — B. 

Sibthorpiaeuropseavariegata — This  elegant 
little  trailing  plant  has  obtained  a  reputation  for 
being  delicate.  I  consider  it,  however,  very  free, 
ha\  ing  gr  own  it  in  large  quantities  for  some  yeari 
without  the  s'ightest  trouble.  I  grow  it  in  a  com- 
p  st  of  half  loam  and  peat,  taking  care  that  the  pots 
are  extra  well  drained.  They  are  placed  full  in  the 
sun,  where  very  little,  if  any,  shade  is  afforded  them 
during  the  day,  but  they  are  always  kept  wet,  and 
this,  I  believe,  is  the  only  secret  which  has  led  to 
succe-s,  for  I  have  observed  when  a  plant  has  been 
missed  and  been  drier  than  usual  it  rapidly  begins 
to  dwindle.  Again,  although  this  little  plant  is  such 
a  water-lover,  tlie  moment  the  drainage  becomes 
clogged  it  shows  signs  of  distress  and  rjuickly  dies. 
It  is  a  verit.able  little  gem  for  surfacing  large  pots, 
or  for  small  hanging  ba  kets. — W.  H.  G. 

A  beautiful  winter  plant  (Holmskioldia 
s.anguinea). — This  is  a  bold-growing,  handsome  winter 
flowering  member  of  the  Labiatae,  which,  although 
introduced  about  a  hundred  years,  has  hitherto  escaped 
much  attention.  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  finest 
ornauients  for  the  intermediate  house  during  De- 
cember and  January  that  can  be  grown.  When 
vigorous  it  at'ains  a  height  of  from  3  feet  to  4   feet, 


and  the  growths  for  about  h.alf  the  length  will  he 
laden  with  flowers,  but  it  does  flower  well  when 
not  more  than  a  foot  high,  though  in  this  state  it 
is  not  very  effective.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  some- 
what ovate,  crenate  on  the  edges,  and  dark  green. 
Its  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  and  axillary  clusters 
and  are  scarlet,  surrounded  by  a  large  cup-shaped 
bright  red  calyx.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  easiest  culture ; 
it  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  at  .almost  any  season, 
and  does  not  require  strong  heat  to  grow  it  into  a 
handsome  shrub.  Pot  in  about  equal  p.xrts  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  peat,  making  the  whole  sandv,  and 
drain  well.— W.  H.  C. 

Dracaena  Alexandrse. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
kinds  with  white  variegation.  It  is  free  in  habit  and 
the  leaves  are  very  elegant.  It  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  table  decoration — in  fact,  it  is  a  plant  worthy  a 
place  in  any  garden.  There  is,  however,  a  riv.al  in 
store  for  it.  Fancy  a  Dracaena  with  more  elegance 
th.an  D.  gracilis,  and  with  leaves  nearly  covered  with 
silvery  whiteness  ! 

Aristolochia  ornithocephala. — This  is  one 
of  the  strong-growing  and  free-flowering  kinds.  Its 
flowers,  too,  are  very  handsome  seen  hanging  from 
the  roof  of  a  stove  as  we  saw  it  the  other  day  at 
Waddcm  House,  where  it  is  highly  appreciated. 
This  species,  although  a  r<)bust  grower,  has  been  so 
restricted  in  its  roots,  that  it  really  is  making  almost 
more  flowers  than  foliage.  It  should  be  potted  in 
good  loam. 

Camellias  as  stove  plants.— We  have  fre- 
quently seen  these  plants  i[i  the  open  air  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  grow  and  flower  most 
freely,  and  have  proved  themselves  sufficiently  hardy 
to  withstand  unharmed  .a  very  low  temper.ature ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  saw  recently  at  Beddington 
House  the  back  wall  of  a  stove  covered  with  Camel- 
lia', perfectly  healthy  and  well  set  with  buds.  For- 
merly this  house  was  kept  cool  anil  used  for  green- 
house plants,  the  same  Camellias  being  on  the  wall 
and  planted  in  the  border.  When  the  house  was  con- 
verted into  a  stove,  the  Camellias  were  allowed  to  re- 
main where  they  still  thrive.  The  only  effect  the  change 
of  temperature  has  had  upon  these  plants  is  it  causes 
tiiem  to  open  their  flowers  earlier,  so  that,  jud^incr 
from  the  above  facts,  Canjellias  should  force  easily. 

Clerodendrons    flowering    twice    in    one 

season. — I  have  a  case  under  notice  somewhat  rc- 
mark.able.  Very  early  in  the  -spring  I  had  in  flower 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  C.  Thomson*,  and  C. 
fragrans.  Some  time  ago.  however,  I  thouf^ht  one 
d.ay  they  were  getting  rather  too  shabby  to  occupy 
the  prominent  position  they  held  when  in  bloom,  so  I 
resolved  to  cut  them  back  and  see  if  they  would 
flower  again.  I  did  so,  and  repotted  them,  the  result 
being  that  I  have  them  blooming  .again  splendidly. 
I  often  think  it  a  pity  that  plants  that  bloom  for  a 
very  limited  period  shovdd  be  put  away  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  to  remain  diirniant.  Therefore  if  ]ilants, 
especially  short-lived  ones,  can  be  induce!  to  flower 
twice  a  year,  what  a  boon  that  would  pro.e.  — W.  ,\. 
CciiiK,  I/nlme  ]V<uid. 


SHORT  NOTES— ly DOOR. 


Saxifrag'a  tricolor.  —  This  lieautifully  varicg.itcd 
.I.ip.anese  8axifr;L^u  isnowiu  tine  condition  at  Mes.«r.s,  Lain^'s 
nursery.  It  has  hitherto  proved  somewhat  difliciilt  to  i-ulU- 
vate  ;  hci-e  it  tlirives  in  strong  bri^fht  light  under  glass. 

Vines  diseased  (.-1.  B.).— We  regret  our  inability  to 
point  cut  ttie  cultui'al  reason  for  some  of  the  leaves  prema- 
ttirely  l^ronziiig,  or  some  of  ttic  points  going  Ijlind.  There  is 
no  disease  on  the  examples  pent.  Without  seeing  the  house 
we  should  have  attrib\ited  the  affection  tj  bid  ventilation 
but  you  say  there  is  "  plenty  of  air." — W.  G.  S.  ' 

Clematis  cocoinea.— Referring  to  the  note  on  this  in 
The  Garden  (p.  10.i),  allow  mo  to  state  that  some  years  ago 
I  saw  a  plant  of  this  in  .M.  Max  Leiuhtlin's  garden  at  Baden- 
lla'fen  ;  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  it  I  have  never 
forg  itten.  Its  daric  green  foliage  and  mass  of  interesting 
flo^^e's  are  a  sight  well  worth  seeing. — Louis  Kbopatsch, 
La-rtabitrg. 

Xiilium  longiflorum-  — Wo  saw  this  week  in  a  Surrey 
garden  some  large  masses  of  this  Lily,  bearing  a  large  crop 
of  blooms  for  the  .second  time  this  season  ;  the  bulbs  were 
putted  up  last  autumn  and  forced,  and  flowered  dui-iiif^  the 
month  of  April ;  aft  r  these  were  past  the  pots  were  removed 
to  a  cool  frame,  where  they  have  remained  to  the  present 
time,  when  a  second  crop  will  soon  bo  in  full  Ijeautv. 
-W.  H.  G.  ■* 
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A  pretty  basket  plant. — I  find  that  the 
alpine  Strawberry  is  a  pretty  plant  for  hoi.?e 
culture,  and  in  a  moderately  low  temperature  will 
produce  fruit  eontinuoualy.  I  have  taken  up  and 
potted  a  good  number  of  plants  of  both  the  red 
and  white  alpine,  and  expect  that  their  fruits  and 
flowers  will,  during  the  winter,  amply  repay  the 
little  care  required  in  their  culture.  I  should 
think  that  those  who  take  so  much  delight  in 
window  plants  would  try  the  alpine  Strawberries. 
The  varieties  that  produce  runners  are  very  pretty 
when  grown  in  hanging  baskets,  for  the  long  pen- 
dent stems  produce  a  bunch  of  leave.?,  flowers, 
and  fruit  at  every  joint,  and  I  am  sure  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  plants  is  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  Aaron's  Beard  (Saxifraga  sarmentosa),  Trades- 
cantia,  and  scores  of  similar  plants  that  are  gene- 
rally cultivated  for  such  purposes. — AV. 

Clothing  plant  house  walls.  —  To  turn 
everything  to  account  and  to  make  every  part  of 
the  back  walls  of  plant  houses  enjoyable  should 
be  attempted  by  everyone.  That  this  may  be 
done  more  easily  and  eflectively  than  by  the  usual 
system  of  brackets  I  am  confident,  from  the  luxu- 
riant appearance  of  the  back  wall  of  a  plant  scove 
in  these  gardens.  The  wall  in  question  is  covered 
with  strong  wire  about  4  inches  apart  and  the 
same  distance  from  the  wall ;  the  space  next  the 
latter  is  filled  with  turfy  peat,  &c.,  and  in  this  are 
large  masses  of  fine-foliaged  Begonias;  the  Stag's- 
horn  Fern  and  other  plants  also  luxuriate  in  this 
situation,  and  the  groundwork  is  densely  covered 
with  Adiantums,  Pterises,  Lycopods,  Panicums,  &c. 
Fern  fronds,  always  in  request,  may  here  be 
gathered  in  any  quantity  ;  and  beyond  frequent 
syringing  these  walls  are  scarcely  any  trouble ;  in 
fact,  by  pegging  in  the  Lycopods  and  filling  up 
any  cracks  in  the  soil  with  a  little  fresh  material, 
they  will  last  for  a  number  of  years. — G. 

Tropical  Balsams. — All  the  tropical  species  of 
Inipatiens  are  plants  of  the  highest  value  in  the 
garden,  and  I  .im  glad  to  find  I.  Jerdoni.-e  again 
coming  into  repute.  Thirty  years  ago  I  grew  it  in 
lar"e  quantities,  and  it  made  such  an  impression  upon 
one  grower,  th.xt  he  bought  a  stock  of  it,  intending  to 
try  it  for  market  purposes  ;  as  I  never  saw  it  brought 
out,  I  suppose  it  did  not  succeed.  The  following  two 
species  belong  to  the  same  section,  and  both  being 
winter  bloomers  are  the  more  valuable.  Their  names 
are  I.  Walkeri,  a  free-growing  plant  from  Ceylon, 
attaining  a  height  of  a  foot  or  more,  with  somewhat 
swollen  stems  and  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate  deep 
green  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  borne  in  large  corym- 
bose panicles,  each  upwards  of  an  inch  long  and  as 
red  as  a  soldier's  coat.  I.  bicolor,  a  vigorous 
grower,  reaching  IS  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  with 
large,  coarsely  serrated,  ovate,  pale  green  leaves. 
The  flowers  aie  produced  on  single  stem?,  but  in  large 
clusters  ;  they  are  some  2  inches  long,  much  inflated, 
pitcher-shaped,  and  rich  deep  plum  colour,  with  a 
white  throat  and  upper  petal. — AV.   H.  G. 

Passiflora  princeps  (racsmosa).— There  are 
few  more  beautiful  climbers  for  a  warm  conservatory 
or  intermediate  house  than  this  and  few  more  easily 
managed  if  given  reasonable  root  room.  It  grows 
rapidly,  and  soon  clothes  the  house  it  is  in  with  fes- 
toons of  handsome  bright  polished  green  leaves,  for 
which  it  would  be  well  worth  growing,  if  it  never 
flowered.  Th?  tips  of  these  festoons,  however,  soon 
become  clustered  with  bright  red  buds,  in  various 
stages  of  development,  springing  from  rather  con- 
spicuous purplish  bracts.  These  expand  one  or  two 
at  a  time,  forming  large,  light  scarlet  blossoms  with  a 
small  white  corona.  From  the  older  parts  of  the 
stem  spring  numerous  leafless  racemes  of  flowers, 
which  blossom  sometimes  on  the  very  benches.  On  a 
small  plant  obtained  two  years  ago  at  a  nursery,  and 
only  last  year  plante  1  outi  I  have  just  counted  more 
than  a  score  of  r.acemes  in  various  stages,  many  nearly 
a  foot  long  (the  floriferous  portion)  and  be.aring  innu- 
nier.able  buds  and  flowers.  These  latter  are  very 
effective  in  small  glasses  on  the  dinner  table,  as  they 
do  not  close  till  very  late,  and  look  very  bright  under 
artificial  light.  The  house  in  which  the  plant  is 
growing  contained  a  miscellaneous  collection,  and 
often  falls  under  .'iO'*  in  winter.  Not  the  least 
good    quality    of    this    Passion-flower   is   its   appa- 


rently complete  immunity  from  insect  plagues,  neither  j  the  flower  and  pleasure  gardens  from  the  park  ; 
thrips,  scale,  nor  bug  having  seemingly  any  fancy  for  i  these  could  be  made  alive  with  these  chatming 
it.  As  it  is  procurable  at  almost  any  nursery  f.ir  i,  little  gems  at  a  small  cost,  and  requiring  little  or 
about  one  or  two  shilhogs,  everyone  who  has  a  warm  qq  attention  after  having  been  planted.  The  new 
house  should  grow  it.-GREENWooD  PiM.  mockery  at  Kew  .shows  in  a  large  way  what  may 

be  done  in  miniature,  even  in  the  smallest  gar- 
ALPINE  PLANTS  ON  WALLS.  |  den  ;  and  one  of  the  best  examples  of  wall  gar- 

In  a  few  old  gardens  visited  lately  we  have  been  '  dening  at  private  gardens  about  London  is  in  Mr. 
much  struck  with  the  success  in  the  cultivation  Latimer  Clarke's  garden  at  Sydenham,  which  has 
of  certain  kinds  of  alpine  plants  on  old  walls,  always  been  famous  as  a  hardy  plant  garden.  On 
which  in  many  cases  were  crumbling  away  from  such  walls  as  we  have  alluded  to  Iberises,  Heli- 
age.  On  these  we  saw  plants  clinging  to  them  anthemums,  Linarias,  Sedums,  and  all  the  crusted 
with  surprising  tenacity,  pictures  of  health,  and  Saxifrages  are  quite  at  home,  making  a  display 
with  roots  often  no  thicker  than  whipcord ;  while  that  repays  the  cultivator  tenfold  for  his  trouble 
the  same  plants  growing  in  the  ordinary  border    at   the  outset.     It  does  not  necessarily  require 


or  rockery,  even  when  well  attended  to,  have 
entirely  lost  tliat  characteristic  growth  which 
makes  them  so  beautiful  on  walls.     Much  can  be 
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spared   in  which  to   imitite    an 


stone  in  building  these  walls,  though  it  is  best — 
old  pieces  of  brick,  cement,  &c.,  being  quite  as 
useful,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  quite 
as  lasting  as  stone.  On  such  a  structure  we 
have  seen  such  alpine  gems  as  Potentilla 
nitida,  crusted-leaved  Saxifrage.^  Sedums, 
and  Houseleeks.  Trailing  plants,  however, 
are  tlie  subjects  most  suited  for  walls,  such 
as  Campanula  garganica,  isophylla,  and  Te- 
noiii,Andros  ace  sarmentosa,  lanu- 
ginosa, many  of  the  Dianthuses, 
Fragaiia  indica,  Linaria  alpina, 
&c.,  as  well  as  such  plants  as 
Origanum  Dicta- 
mnus  and  Tour- 
neforti,  Onosma 
tauricum,  Silene 
acaulis  and  al- 
learned,  far  pina,  Polygonum  vaccinifolium,  Veronica  offici- 
more  indeed  nalis,  rupestris,  &c.,  Cistuses,  Cytisuses,  Linaria 
than  most  Cymbalaria,  white  and  purple,  Convolvulus 
people  seem  Cneorum,  Alyssum  saxatile,  and  many  others, 
to  be  aw.are 
of,  from  a 
study  or  imi- 
tation of  the 
old  plant- 
clothed  walls, 
for,  if  we 
strive  to  be 
su  ccessful 
cultivators, 
we  must  be 
always  ready 
to  take  a  les- 
son from  Na- 
ture's sown 
plants.  It  is 
true  that  we 
cannot    al- 


Ferns. 


VAPJATION  IN  BRITISH  FERNS. 

Ix  my  wanderings  through  the  woods  and  downs 
of  this  part  of  Carnarvonshire  I  have  often  met 
with  rare  forms  or  varieties  of  native  Ferns,  and 
as  the  subject  ia  at  present  exciting  some  com- 
ments in  The  G.^kden  I  have  thought  that  a  few 
notes  on  such  as  I  have  found,  specimens  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  herbarium  of  the  University 
C'oUege  here,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

Among  the  Hart's- tongues  (Soolopendrium)  two 
distinct  and  constant  forms  have  been  found,  S. 
crenulatum  and  S.  multifidum.  The  latter  occurs 
in  considerable  quantities  in  at  least  two  places, 
ways  find  in  but  in  one  of  these  stations  many  of  the  plants 
our  gardens  !  have  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  repairing  the 
wall  and  bridge  on  which  they  grew.  In  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  plants  all  the  fronds  are  more 
or  less  multifidly  divided  at  the  apex.  Crenu- 
latum is  a  vcrj'  desirable  form,  but  I  have  only 
met  with  a  couple  of  specimens. 

Blechnums,  above  all  others  in  this  district, 
seem  prone  to  deviate  from  the  normal  form,  for 
I  have  found  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  the 
recognised  varieties.  B.  multifidum,  having  not 
only  the  apex  of  each  frond  divided  three  or  four 
times,    but   the  pinn;e   constantly  bifid,   I    found 


old  walls  for 
the  various 
selections  of 
alpines,butin 
places  where 
space  can  be 
allowed  for  a 
rockery,  a  lit- 
tle could  be 
old  wall,  and 


it  is  surprising  what  a   large  number  of  plants  some  years  ago.     It  has  remained  constant  under 

can    be    grown  in   the   space  of  a  square  yard,  cultivation,  and  I  may  add  that  fronds  sent  to 

and  those,   too,  such  as  will  thrive  well  under  Mr.  Wollaston  were  considered  by  him  to  repre- 

few   other   conditions.     In  many  gardens   there  sent  a   very  good    form.     B.  imbricatum  occurs 

is  plenty  of  waste   ground   that  could   be  uti-  plentifully  in  a  farm  hedge,  and  there  seems  _t^o 


lise'd  for  such  a  purpose,  such  as  boundary  walls, 
&c.,  instead  of  being  built  in  the  modern  square 
fashion,  something  in  the  way  of  the  old  dry 
stone  dykes,  used  for  dividing  the  marches 
on  the  moors,  with  plenty  of  good  soil  built  in, 
would  serve  the  same  purpose,  be  less  expensive, 
and  when  well  clothed  with  vegetation,  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  garden  which  the  walls  enclose. 


have  quite  ousted  the  typical  plant ;  while  B. 
strictum,  also  named  by  Mr.  Wollaston,  and  B. 
anomalum  I  have  come  across  on  more  than  ore 
occasion.  B.  strictum,  of  which  there  were  several 
plants  in  a  confined  area,  is  a  pretty  form,  and 
one  of  the  most  constant  under  cultivation.  B. 
bifidum  I  have  likewise  found.  In  a  high-lyirg 
rocky  wood,  where  the  blue  Anemone  and  pink 
wood  Sorrel  grow,  I  have  oft  stopped  to  admiie 


In  many  old  places  sunk  walls  are  used  to  divide  1  the  multifid  form  of  our  common  Bracken  (Pteris 
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aquilina  multifida),  which  in  that  guarded  spot 
f;rows  by  tlie  acre.  This  is  a  very  distinct  plant, 
but  to  transplant  it  successfully  has  puzzled  more 
persons  than  myself. 

The  Polypodiums  are,  perhaps,  next  to  the  Blech- 
nums,  most  liable  to  sport,  and  within  a  radius  of 
one  mile  from  Bangor,  P.  bitidum,  P.  acutum,  and 
P.  crenatum  (all  better  in  form  than  I  have  pur- 
chased under  the  same  names)  have  been  found, 
but  usually  in  company  with  the  original  plant, 
P.  vulgare.  P.  acutum,  with  its  long  acutely- 
pointed  fronds,  is  very  distinct,  but  not  so  attractive 
as  acutum  Stansfieldi,  which  occurs  in  a  single  tuft 
near  the  sea- coast  at  Port  Penrhyn,  and  within  a 
short  distance  of  it  an  old  Ash  stump  is  literally 
covered  with  a  very  constant  form  of  the  well- 
known  biBdura.  Near  Aber  Waterfall  I  have  seen 
a  very  good  bifid  variety  of  the  Oak  Fern  (P. 
Dryopteris),  and  I  am  not  aware  that  such  has 
been  before  recorded. 

t'eterach  othcinarum  crenatum  occurs  very 
plentifully  on  an  old  wall  I  know  of,  where,  strange 
to  say,  not  a  plant  of  the  type  is  to  be  found. 
In  another  district  both  are  found  together,  or  at 
least  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  Under 
cultivation  this  is  by  far  the  most  desirable  plant, 
being  of  more  robust  growth  and  ornamental  in 
appearance.  Polystichums,  although  unusually 
plentiful,  do  not  vary  in  the  least,  and  the  only 
departure  I  have  noticed  is  P.  aculeatum  lobatum, 
but  this,  again,  is  reckoned  by  some  botanists  as 
a  distinct  species. 

Three  well-marked  and  distinct  varieties  of 
Lastrea  Filix-mas  I  have  picked  up  more  than 
once.  They  include  L.  pumila,  a  dwarf  and 
neat  alpine  form  ;  L.  fluctuosa,  a  very  desirable 
plant  and  one  that  is  true  to  character  under  cul- 
tivation ;  and  L.  interrupta,  which  occurs  rather 
plentifully  in  a  wood.  Another  form  of  L. 
Filix-mas,  with  irregularly  divided  fronds  and 
pinna',  almost  monopolises  an  old  Oak  wood  on 
she  banks  of  the  Menai  Straits.  Some  of  the 
pecimens  are  very  handsome,  the  dividing  up  of 
the  apex  of  each  frond  being  regular  in  a  marked 
degree.  The  normal  form  also  occurs  in  the  same 
wood,  but  is  not  so  plentiful  as  the  plant  under 
ojnsideration. 

I  sent  to  The  Garden  some  time  ago  a  descrip- 
tion, with  specimens,  of  a  beautifully  crested 
form  of  Hymenophyllum  Wilsoni  that  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  on  the  top  or  roof 
of  a  damp,  dripping  cave.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
lovely  plant,  every  frond  being  multifid  or  crested, 
and,  sorry  am  I  to  say  so,  most  of  these  were 
given  to  enquiring  friends.  I  searched  all  the 
ground  where  it  was  found  over  and  over  again, 
but  although  the  typical  plant  occurred  in  plenty 
in  several  places  close  at  hand,  only  one  small 
patch  of  the  variety  could  be  detected. 

Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  acutum  may  be 
seen  in  plenty  on  a  shady  hedge  bank  not  a  mile 
from  Bangor,  while  a  variegated  form  of  the 
species  used  to  occupy,  in  no  mean  quantity,  the 
side  of  an  embankment  close  to  the  old  Roman 
camp  at  Bethesda,  or  rather,  I  should  have  said, 
near  to  that  place. 

Some  years  ago  a  single  specimen  of  the  forked 
Spleenwort,  A.  septentrionale,  which  was  found 
on  the  Snowdon  range,  was  brought  home,  potted, 
and  placed  with  other  Ferns  in  a  cold  greenhouse, 
(iradually  the  young  fronds  developed  into  those 
of  A.  germanicum,  and  the  plant,  half  of  which  is 
now  in  my  possession  and  half  in  that  of  the 
finder's,  would  to  an  ordinary  observer  be  classed 
as  that  species.  Fronds  intermediate  between 
the  typical  A.  septentrionale  and  A.  germanicum 
(none  of  the  former  now  exist)  are  not  uncommon, 
some  of  which  resemble  very  closely  drawings 
sent  to  a  contemporary  recently  from  fronds 
collected  by  Dr.  Lowe,  of  Kings  Lynn,  near  the 
Maloja  Pass  in  1SS2.  Dr.  Lowe,  in  a  note  which 
accompanied  the  drawings,  says  he  found  several 
specimens  bearing  on  the  same  root  every  inter- 
mediate form  between  A.  germanicum  and  A. 
septentrionale.  It  has  likewise  been  stated  that 
A.  septentrionale  and  A.  Ruta-muraria  have  never 


been  found  in  company  with  A.  germanicum,  but 
this  is  wrong,  for  I  could  point  out  a  wall  on 
which  the  two  former  are  growing  almost  side  by 
side,  and  the  latter  with  only  the  road  width 
between  them.  I  have  picked  fronds  from  a  plant 
of  Ruta-muraria  that  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  passed  off  as  those  of  germanicum. 

Can  it  be  that  two  of  the  three  plants,  A. 
germanicum,  A.  septentrionale,  and  A.  Rut-a- 
muraria,  are  but  forms  of  one  species  ?  From  the 
above,  as  well  as  the  observations  of  the  late 
Professor  Balfour  and  Mr.  Boyd,  it  is  certainly 
not  at  all  unlikely.  A.  D.  ^V'EBST£R. 

Penrhyn,  Bangor. 


Orchids. 


SEPTEMBER  BLOOMING  ORCHIDS. 

The  following  are  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Bull's 
nursery,  Chelsea,  atiording  proof,  if  that  Avere 
wanted,  that  even  at  this  season  of  the  year  there 
is  plenty  of  material  anaong  this  tribe  of  plants  to 
maintain  a  brilliant  display,  and  when  associated 
with  Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns,  as  they  are  in 
this  est-ablishment,  the  eiVect  produced  by  them  is 
greatly  enhanced.  The  secret  of  success  in  this 
case  lies  in  maintaining  a  cool  atmosphere,  giving 
plenty  of  moisture  and  air,  and  in  paying  strict 
attention  to  cleanliness: — 


At'iueta  densa 
Acridcs  tiiun'incvulncrum 
Angulua  (.'lowest 
Br.iseavola  nodosa 
Ciilanthe  IViminit 

m:iMK-a 

I'lcimliri'ma 

vcratrifolia 
Cittlcya  L-itriTia 

i-rispji  supcrba 

Uowiaua 

Eldorado 

E.  aurea 

E.  cirnca 

E.  siilendcns 

E.  W.iUisi 

Gaskclliaua 

gritra-s 

Hairisonia! 

Leupoldi 

Lt>ddigcsi 

Mendcli 

Cymbidium  Lowianum 
Cypripcdium  Ashbuitonice 

bar ba turn 

b.  jfranditlonim 

b.  iianuiu 

b,  nigrum 

b.  pictuni 

b.  pulcherrimum 

caiidatum 

ciliulare 

Dayanum 

Domiiiii 

Ilarrisianum 

iusigiie 

javauicum 

lajvig-atum 

Lawrenceanum 

teuaiithum  superbum 

Sedeni 

.Sj-icerianuni 

Stonei 

superbiens 
Itendrobium  bi^ilbum 

Dearei 

furmosum  giginteum 

infundibulum 

Fiei-ardi 
Disa  ^anditloia 
Epideudrum  Lhri&t}  i 

cochleare 

ne  morale 

prismatocarpiim 

vitelliuum  inajus 
Galeandra  Baueri 
L;t;lia  amandi 

Dayana 

elegans 

Lindlcyana 
Lycastc  l>uppci 

Skliineri 
Masdcvallia  amabilis 

liiilitaris 

in  flat  a 

Lindeni 


Masdevallia  maculata 

Peristeria 

Reichcnbacliiana 

Wallisiana 
Maxillaria  vcmista 
Miltonia  Regnelli 

R.  purpurea 

bicolor 
Odontoglossum  Alcxandriu 

bictoniense 

b.  album 

b.  rubrvim 

Ijapbicanthum 

citrosmuni  rubrum 

Coradiuci 

cordatum 

facetum 

bastilabium 

nebulosum 

Peseatorci 

lioczli 

Rossi  majns 

Sandcrianum 

Uro-SkioDcti 

vexillarium 
Oncidiuni  Harkcri 

cbrysomorphum 

corn  Ige  rum 

ci-ispnm 

cucullatum 

dasytile 

excavatum 

fiexuosum 

incur\-um 

Joncsianum 

Kranierianuui 

Limceanum 

Ion  gi  pes 

luridum 

niacrantlium  bastlferum 

obrysatum 

ornilhorhyncbum 

Pajiilio  majus 

praetextuni 

Scbillcrianum. 

Rogersi 

Weutworthianum 
Paphinia  cnstata 
Peristeria  elata 
Pbala3Uopsis  amabilis 

rosea 
Pi-omena:a  stapelioidcs 
Renauthera  coccinea 
Rodriguezia  planifolia 
Saccolabiuui  Blumei  majus 

B.  longiraccmosum 

B.  pulcbellum 

H  en  d  erson  i  an  um 
Spathoglottis  Fortunci 
Stanbopea  grandiflora 

Warai 
Thunia  alba 
Tricbocenlrum       albo  -  pui 

pureum 
Vanda  suavls 

tricolor 

t.  cinuamomea 

W.  H.  G. 


Oncidium  Jonesianum. — This  invaluable  and 
beautiful  Oucidium  we  lately  saw  in  perfection  at 
The  Firp,  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham  ;  some  two  dozen 


plants,  from  an  importation  last  February,  were 
blooming  freely.  The  plants  generally  bore  fmni  three 
to  five  spikes  each;  one  plant  with  five  spike.s  is  l>ear- 
ing  sixty  flowers,  two  of  the  spikes  carrying  eighteen 
and  sixteen  on  each  spike,  being  the  largest  araimnt 
we  have  seen  at  present.  Mr.  White  attributes  \\U 
success  to  starting  the  plants  gradually  in  the  Cattleya 
house  on  the  west  side  of  the  roof,  removing  them 
into  a  higher  temperature  as  the  roots  and  growths 
advance.  The  plants  are  fastened  on  teak  rafts, 
bulbs  downwards,  and  have  received  copious  syiing- 
ing  three  times  a  day.  They  are  quite  a  mass  of  roots. 
Surely  if  this  lovely  and  cheap  Oncidium  can  be  so 
easily  grown,  it  must  become  very  popular  iu  tie 
Orchid  house,  seeing  that  it  lasts  fully  three  weeks  in 
perfection. — B. 

Cattleya  gigas  Hardyana.— Mr.  Hardy,  of 
Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley,  writes  to  say  that 
the  Cattleya  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  not  the  true  C. 
gigas  Hardyana,  but  another  form  of  C,  gigas, 
which  he  considers  very  good.  Of  the  true  variety 
named  Hardyana  there  is  but  one  plant,  and  that 
was  exhibited  by  him  at  South  Kensington  in 
.'\ugust  of  last  year,  when  it  obtained  a  first-class 
<-ertificate. 

Twin- flowered  Cypripediums.  —I  send  you 
a  specimen  from  one  of  my  plants  of  C.  niveum, 
bearing  two  flowers,  and  a  third  in  bud.  Tho 
same  plant  bore  twenty  flower-stems,  almost  all 
of  which  have  two  flowers.  I  send  you  also  a  very 
dark  form  of  Miltonia  Regnelli,  and  flowers  of  the 
beautiful  old  Oncidium  Lanceanum  from  a  spike 
carrying  ten  flowers — a  very  fine  variety. — J.  C 
Park,  Grappenliall  Hei/ts,  Warriixjton. 

Cypripedium  Godefroyse.  —  This  species 
appears  to  be  almost  a  perpetual  bloomer.  It  was 
first  exhibited  in  this  country  in  the  month  of 
May.  \Ve  saw  it  again  this  week  flowering  freely 
in  Mr.  Laing's  nursery,  where  it  and  its  allies, 
C.  concolor  and  C.  niveum,  are  flourishing 
vigorously,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
autumn  bloomer.  The  variety  we  saw  was  ex- 
ceptionally fine ;  its  large  sepals  and  petals  were 
broad  and  full,  creamy  white,  profusely  spotted 
and  blotched  with  crimson-magenta,  the  long 
pouched  lip  being  similarly  marked,  but  in  a  less 
degree.  Orchids  generally  are  growing  strong 
and  flowering  freely  in  this  nursery.  They  are 
treated  in  a  moist,  airy  atmosphere  and  moderate 
heat.  We  observed  a  total  absence  of  stone  or 
bricks  in  the  pathways,  these  V^eing  simply  clean 
ashes,  and  we  believe  the  less  stone  and  metal 
used  in  houses  for  these  plants  the  more  genial 
will  the  atmosphere  be  and  better  the  health  of 
the  plants. 


Thf.  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Hexrv  Fletcher  Hanck, 
F.L.S.,  which  took  place  at  Amoy.  He  has  long  been  well 
knuwn,  especially  in  connection  with  bis  important  cuutri- 
bvitions  to  the  study  of  the  flora  of  China  and  Iloeg  K"iig. 
Dr.  Hauce  was  bom  in  Londun  in  lb27,  and  e^ifircd  tlic 
Civil  Service  of  Hong  Kong  in  1S44.  His  chief  sciLiitific 
work  was  in  descriptive  and  systematic  botany,  to  which  he 
caily  devoted  himself,  and  be  has  left  behind  him  a  cuUct- 
tion  numbering  nearly  20,000  species  of  oiicntal  plants, 
chiefly  Chinese. 

Mit.  Sheppard,  the  gardener  at  Woolverstonc,  writes  to 
inform  us  of  the  death  of  his  employer,  jMr.  J.  Berners,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  SO.  Mr.  Berners  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his 
garden,  and  has  really  made  Woolverstone  what  it  now  is — 
one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  this  country.  The  work  of 
improvement  has  been  gradual  fi'om  the  time  that  Mr. 
Berners  came  into  possession  up  tu  the  time  of  his  death. 


Book.— S.  /i:.— "Mushrooms  for  the  Million."  171,  Fleet 
Street,  E.G. 

Names    of    plants.— &.    i^.— Stapc'.ia  giandiflora. 

//.  M.  (y^-N-T.M)-— I'Htliyriis.sattvus. U.  I.  5.- -1,  Asple- 
nium   lucidum  ;     i',    Polypodium    appendicidatum.  -^ IK 

o.i"i  II.  .s. —  1,  f^empervivuni  arvemense  ;  '_',  S.  IJrannii ;  3,  »5. 

speciosum  ;    4,    S.    Boutignyanum  ;    5,   y.   Di.clhanum. L. 

J{nnd>bos>:h.-l,  Erica  sp.;  2,  E.  Plukeneti ;  3,  E.  decora;  4, 
E.  mihflora.     We  cannot  undertake  to  name  foreign  Cra.sscs. 

All  named  for  you  last  year. C.  iJoricr.— Astrantia  major. 

J.  Harrh.SAme  of  Anemone  next  week.— H'.  M-  M- — 

2,  Humeria  Intea  ;  2,  one  of  the  Scabiosas  ;  specimen  iusiif- 

ficient. 1(*.  i'.— 1,  Helianthus  decapetalus  ;  2,  Campanula 

urticaifoha  alba. T.  .V.— Saponaria  officinalis. Adarc. 

— 1,  Erica  ciuerea  (dark) ;  E.  tetialix  (pale). 

Names  of  fruits-— X  J?. -Plums:  1,  Orleans;  2,  Vic- 
toria ;  3,  Jefferson  ;  4,  apparently  Morocco. 
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THE    GARDEN. 


Woods  &  forests. 

LARCH  SEED,  NATIVE   V.  FOREIGN. 

There  is  no  foimdatioD,  saya  "J.  Y."  (p.  183), 
for  the  statement  that  "  the  younger  plantations 
from  home  seed  are  the  most  diseased,"  but 
he  admits  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement  that 
the  best  Larch  forests  in  this  country  are  those 
that  have  been  acclimatised  and  produced  from 
foreign  seed.  The  lack  "of  foundation''  specified 
exists,  he  writes,  in  the  fact  that  young  planta- 
tions are  raised  "  chiefly  from  foreign  seed."  I 
doubt  this,  because  it  implies  that  our  nursery- 
men deceive  their  customers  by  selling  trees  from 
foreign  seed  as  from  home-rais.d  seed,  and  there 
is  really  no  occasion  for  them  to  do  that,  as  stock 
from  home-grown  seed  is  plentiful  and  can  be 
had  by  those  who  want  it.  Then  "  J.  F."  goes 
on  to  furnish  some  rather  inexplicable  informa- 
tion as  much  against  as  for  his  own  argument. 
"Even  if,"  he  writes,  "the  young  Larch  planta- 
tioTn  were  from  home-raised  seed,  this  does  not 
prove  that  that  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  No  ; 
it  only  proves  negligence  and  a  want  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  those  employed  who  gather  seed  to 
discern  between  that  which  is  fit  and  that  which 
is  not."  This  I  call  a  distinction  without  a 
difference,  but  it  proves  that  seed  that  is  "  not 
fit"  is  found  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other, 
wliich  speaks  volumes  against  home-raised  seed, 
even  without  "J.  F.'s  "  testimony  as  to  an  actual 
case  wherein  he  saw  the  "cone  gatherers  bearing 
£i way  g.Ea',  burdens  of  these  bad  cones  until  he 
stopped  tlieir  work."  Does  "J.  F."  expect  his 
readers  to  believe  that  these  "great  burdens"  of 
bad  seed  were  selected  because  they  were  bad  ? 
Far  more  likely  is  it  that  good  seed  was  scarce 
and  bad  was  taken  in  its  place.  Very  strong  testi- 
mony th's  to  the  danger  of  using  home-grown 
seed  !  It  is  general  results  we  have  to  deal  with. 
Tiuly  the  interest  of  the  seed  gatherers  "ends 
when  they  get  their  bags  filled,"  but  they  are  not 
filled  intentionally  with  bad  seed,  but  with  what 
is  most  readily  procurable.  Next,  we  are  assured 
that  Larch  from  ibreign  seed  does  well  at  first, 
but  dies  away  in  the  end,  after  being  transplanted 
to  the  forest,  while  the  home-raised  lives  on, 
which  is  an  open  contradiction  of  "J.  F.'s"  ail- 
mission  at  the  outset  that  "the  oldest  and  best 
Larches  are  those  that  are  first  introduced"  and 
raised  from  foreign  seed.  If  foreign  seed  pro- 
duced good  trees  once,  why  not  now  ?  I  would 
like  to  hear  of,  or  see,  a  properly  managed 
L  irch  plantation  from  foreign  seed  that  is  dying 
away  in  the  manner  "J.  F."  states.  Can  he  refer 
us  to  one  example  that  can  be  certified  ?  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  this  scare  about  the  Larch 
disease  and  its  causes  that  has  been  promulgated 
by  foresters  for  years  back  has  not  a  leg  to  stand 
upon.  There  can  be  no  doubt  abait  there  being 
two  or  three  diseases  afi'ecting  the  Larch,  but 
there  is  no  reliable  data  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
disease.  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  forestry 
committee  one  of  the  witnesses  said  that  the 
Larch  was  still  a  very  good  tree  to  plant  if 
people  would  only  plant  it  in  the  light  situations, 
and  he  gave  evidence  to  show  that  plantations  ol 
Larch,  otherwise  equally  grown,  failed  and  dieil 
away,  while  others  throve  amazinglv,  the  cause 
being  the  difference  in  the  situation,  although 
the  plantations  were  in  the  same  locality. 

YoEIvStllRElIAN. 


Preparations  for  planting. — The  present 
time  is  tlio  most  suitable  for  pushing  forward 
the  prepai'ation  of  ground  for  autumn  plant- 
'igi  'jy  fencing,  draining,  opening  pits,  and 
trenching  where  necessary.  In  opening  pits, 
they  should  be  formed  of  sufficient  size  to  hold 
the  roots  of  the  trees  to  be  planted  without 
cramping,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  trees  in  after  life.  Pits 
should  always  be  made  of  such  a  size  that  when 
the  tree  is  placed  in  the  centre  the  roots  can  be 
spread  out  in  a  regular  manner  from  the  collar 
of  the  stem  to  their  full  length,  by  which  means 
they  will  be  enabled  to  derive  food  from  all 
quarters,  and  support  and  keep  the  trees  in  an 
upright  proper  position  during  a  storm.  In  cases 
where  notch-planting  is  intended,  and  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  poor  and  hungry  nature  with  a  crust 
of  hard  till  below  the  surface,  the  places  where 
the  trees  are  to  be  inserted  should  be  broken  up 
and  pulverised  with  a  pick,  by  which  means  the 
plants  will  get  a  good  start  at  the  commencement, 
which  is  always  a  matter  of  much  importance  in 
the  successful  formation  of  young  plantations. 
On  bare  exposed  situations  whei-e  wire  fencing  is 
being  used  for  the  protection  of  the  plants,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  warp  some  branches  through  the 
fence  on  the  most  exposed  points,  which  breaks 
the  force  of  the  wind  and  ameliorates  the  climate 
till  such  time  as  the  trees  take  to  the  soil  and  get 
established,  when  they  will  then  be  able  to  bear 
the  blast  with  impunity  and  afford  sufficient 
shelter  to  protect  themselves.  Take  advantage 
of  dry  weather  to  open  pits  and  convey  soil  or 
clay  to  peat  bog  ground  to  be  planted  in  spring. 
Leave  a  small  portion  of  soil  at  each  pit  to  be 
exposed  to  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the 
neither  during  winter,  by  which  means  it  will  be 
rendered  more  fertile  and  in  better  condition  for 
mixing  with  the  bog  at  the  time  of  planting.  In 
trenching  ground  for  ornamental  plantations,  see 
that  the  hard  subsoil  is  thoroughly  broken  up  and 
pulverised  with  a  pick,  and  that  drainage  has 
been  properly  executed,  in  order  to  render  the 
soil  dry  and  warm  for  the  roots  of  the  trees.  In 
cases  where  the  soil  consists  princif^ally  of  poor 
inorganic  matter,  such  should  be  improved  by 
mixing  a  quantity  of  soft,  boggy  earth,  in  order 
to  establish  a  proper  ratio  between  the  organic 
and  inorganic  constituents  of  such  a  soil,  by 
which  means  it  will  be  rendered  more  fertile  for 
the  healthy  development  of  the  plants.— J.  B.  W. 


THE  FORESTRY  REPORT. 

Owners  and  manaoeks  cu'  woodlands. — It  was 
stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  the 
committee  that  the  woodlands  in  England  belonged 
to  private  owners  mainly,  and  that  practically  the 
people  who  have  to  manage  them  are  land  agents, 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  forestiy,  often  being 
factors  or  lawyers  residing  in  towns  who  "have 
no  practical  means  of  getting  information  "  on  the 
subject.  This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  dwelt  on 
before  in  Woodx  and  Fori:s/.i,  or  rather  the  danger  of 
trusting  matters  of  practical  woodcraft  to  agents  at 
all,  for  those  who  occupy  the  position  of  factors  and 
agents  on  estates  have  seldom  either  the  time  or 
the  desire  to  attend  to  such  matters  any  more 
than  they  have  to  attend  to  the  practical  duties  of 
the  garden  or  the  farm.  We  are,  of  course, 
speaking  of  large  estates  on  which  woodlands  of 
any  extent  can  be  said  to  exist.  The  proper  person 
to  look  after  the  woods  is  the  woodman,  and  it  is 
he  who  must  be  educated  for  his  work. 

Mature  fouests. — Colonel  Pearson  gave  some 
evidence  on  this  head  that  may  be  questioned. 
According  to  him,  the  German  theory  is  that  the 
most  profitable  time  to  cut  down  a  tree  is  when  it 
is  two-thirds  grown.  Formerly  matured  timber 
took  the  place  iron  does  now.  When  a  forest  is 
about  two-thirds  grown  there  is  the  greatest 
volume  of  timber  on  the  ground,  and  this  witness 
said  there  "was  no  doubt  about  that,  because, 
supposing  you  have  1000  trees  growing  upon  a 
certain  piece  of  ground,  when  they  are  twenty 
years  old  some  of  them,  the  weaker  ones,  begin  to 
disappear,  and  at  forty  years  you  will  only  have 
on  that  space  .")00,  and  at  sixty  years  more  will 
disappear,  until  at  last  you  will  only  have  .")()  or 
(iO  mature  trees.  .  .  .  Therefore,  it  is  more 
profitable  to  cut  the  crop  down  (when  they  are 
two-thirds  grown)  and  to  replant  it,  because  you 
have  to  count  compound  interest  on  the  value  of 
the  crop  as  it  stands  upon  the  ground  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  removal  up  to  the  time  when  it  would 


have  arrived  at  maturity."  The  time  or  age  when 
it  is  most  profitable  to  fell  a  crop  of  timber  de- 
pends, we  think,  altogether  on  the  demand,  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances not  depending  upon  the  maturity  or 
age  of  the  crop.  But  it  is  an  extravagant  estimate 
that  a  thousand  trees  will  dwindle  down  from  1000 
to  50  in  about  as  many  years,  even  if  left  to  them- 
selves. We  would  be  confidently  disposed  to  esti- 
mate the  final  residue  at  a  much  greater  number — 
say  .300  at  least. 

Planting  Oak  pure. — On  the  subject  of  "scien- 
tific management,"  Colonel  Pearson  said  that  theie 
was  no  doubt  that  the  fault  of  our  public  forests 
was  that  they  have  planted  Oak  pure.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  Oak  is  not,  and  canrot 
be,  successful  alone.  It  must  be  said  that  the 
Oak  planted  alone  in  the  New  Forest  has  been  a 
failure.  There  was  one  spot  in  the  forests  of  Com- 
peigne,  in  France,  that  used  to  be  shown  as  an 
example  of  the  result  of  planting  Oak  alone,  and 
Oak  with  Fir,  and  Oak  with  Beech.  The  pure 
Oak  plantations  are  now  fast  disappearing  from 
the  ground,  although  only  100  years  old  ;  while  in 
the  mixed  plantations  the  Oak  is  magnificent.  In 
regard  to  such  evidence  as  this,  we  can  only  say 
here  that  we  believe  the  witness  to  be  wrong  in 
his  conclusions  regarding  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  Oak,  because  there  are  Oak  woods  in  Eng- 
land that  have  been  Oak  woods  and  nothing  else 
for  centuries  that  have  not  behaved  in  the  above 
manner,  while  there  is  no  physiological  reason  for 
Oak  refusing  to  grow  alone  that  we  have  ever 
heard  of. 

M.  BorpE's  REPORT. — The  "  report  on  a  visit  to 
the  English  and  Scotch  forests  by  the  professors 
and  students  from  Nancy  Forest  School  "  forms  an 
appendix  to  the  committee's  report,  and  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  piece  of  reading  connected 
with  the  inquiry.  I  only  note  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting  items  it  contains.  The  Frenchmen,  as 
foresters  of  the  Continental  school  accustomed  to 
live  among  forests  regularly  managed,  and  having 
for  their  sole  object  the  production  of  timber, 
"had  no  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
widely  different  motives  which  actuate  forest  cul- 
tivation in  this  country.  Everywhere  they  found 
the  forests  fenced  in  on  all  sides  with  walls  and 
hedges,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  forester 
or  agent  carricil  the  keys  of  the  gates  in  his 
pocket.  They  learned  that  these  costly  enclosures 
were  erected,  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out 
the  cattle  and  deer,  as  in  the  Jura,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  in.  It  appeared  to  them 
like  shutting  up  the  wolf  in  the  sheepfold. "  The 
French  foresters  have  been  misled  on  this  point 
by  their  English  conductors,  for  cattle  are  not 
fenced  into  woods  "everywhere"  in  this  country, 
nor,  indeed,  anywhere,  except  in  some  Scotch 
woods  and  here  and  there  a  neglected  wood  in 
England. 

It  is  curious  to  find  these  French  experts  con- 
demning "the  monotonous  regularity  in  the 
height  and  age  of  the  trees  "  in  English  planta- 
tions as  "  an  unmistakable  sign  of  their  artificial 
origin  and  want  of  methodical  management," 
seeing  that  the  efforts  of  the  woodman  in  this 
country  is  directed  to  that  end  in  culture  and 
thinning.  Under  such  circumstances  M.  Boppe 
declares  "  when  the  time  arrives  for  the  trees  to 
be  cut  down,  or  should  they  be  uprooted  by  a 
hurricane,  the  forest  disappears  in  its  entirety, 
owing  to  the  total  want  of  young  growth,  which  is 
necessary  as  a  link  bet\\ecn  the  old  forest  and  the 
new  one."  It  will  not  appear  clear  to  experienced 
English  or  Scotch  foresters  that  creating  planta- 
tions of  trees  of  all  sizes  from  saplings  up  to 
mature  trees  is  a  desirable  practice  in  this  country. 
The  modern  German  practice  of  growing  planta- 
tions in  solid  blocks  and  felling  them  in  the  same 
way  is  preferable  in  the  production  of  timber. 
M.  Boppe,  however,  saw  many  things  that  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  committee  failed  to  discover,  or 
rather  about  which  they  put  few  or  no  questions. 
"  Scotch  foresters,"  he  writes,  "are  not  responsible 
for  the  present  regrettable  state  of  afl^airs.  They 
are  powerless  to  effect  any  improvement  so  long 
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as  the  landowners  and  the  general  public  have 
not  learned  to  appreeiato  the  manifold  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  regular  and  methodical 
management.  They  have  to  struggle  against  many 
adverse  interests  and  hindrances,  such  as  grazing, 
game  routine,  pecuniary  exigencies,  and  the 
fancies  of  sportsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  world" 
— thino-s  that  ha\-e  been  dwelt  on  in  Woodx  and 
J'un.-i/s  many  a  time. 

Our  French  visitors  conclude  by  stating  that 
among  all  the  forests  visited  by  them  (in  England 
and  Scotland)  "  there  is  not  a  single  one  suitable 
for  the  treating  of  sylviculture  (forestry)  on  that 
broad  basis  so  essential  when  pupils  are  called 
upon  to  apply  it  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.'' 

Headers  of  the  parliamentary  evidence  given 
before  the  committee,  we  may  just  remark  in  con- 
clusion, will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  little  or 
nothing  has  been  asked  or  elicited  on  such  subjects 
as  the  ravages  by  game,  the  kinds  of  timber 
planted,  value  of  diflferent  kinds  of  timber,  the 
kinds  of  trees  that  succeed  best,  eflfects  of  climate, 
and  other  matters  closely  related  to  the  subject, 
and  which  would  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on 
our  forest  management.  Yorksiiireman. 


PLANTING  UNDER  COVERT.* 
In  the  planting  and  management  of  shrubs  as  orna- 
nienls  in  plantations,  or  as  under-wood  for  game,  it 
eliould  be  kept  in  mind — first,  attention  to  the  appli- 
cation of  general  principles  on  which  to  found  proper 
directions  for  guidance  in  planting  and  culture  ; 
second,  a  consideration  of  local  peculiarities  as  to  soil, 
situation,  or  climate. 

Regarding  the  distance  that  trees  should  be  left 
ap.art  where  it  is  intended  to  grow  shrubs  as  under- 
cover, very  much  depends  upon  the  size  and  fonu  of 
trees  of  which  the  plantation  consists.  It  is  svifKcient 
to  s.ay  that  the  trees  should  be  standing  so  far  apart 
as  to  allow  the  under-wood  to  he  mostly  out  from 
the  drip  of  the  overhanging  branches.  This  is  very 
essential,  that  the  shrubs  may  have  the  necessary 
8Ui>ply  of  light  and  .air  for  their  healthy  development, 
without  which  we  can  hardly  expect  them  to  thrive 
luxuriantly,  more  c.speci;;lly  when  they  are  planted  in 
a  soil  already  occupied  and  partly  exhausted  by  the 
roots  of  existing  trees. 

When  the  shrubs  are  jilanted  in  a  heallhy  soil, 
beyond  the  drip  of  the  branches  and  free  from  the 
action  of  the  strongest  roots  of  the  trees,  they  very 
s  >on  brcome  so  thoroughly  established  in  the  soil, 
that  imder  proper  management  they  can  be  easdy 
made  to  extend  underneath  the  shade  of  the  trues  to 
the  very  base  of  the  ftem.  It  is  not  desirable,  how- 
ever, to  have  the  whole  plantation  thiimed,  but  only 
those  parts  where  it  is  intended  to  place  groups  at 
intervals  throughout  the  plantation.  These  groups 
should  be  made  of  various  forms,  and  of  a  size  that 
will  correspond  with  the  situation  and  extent  of 
plantation,  as  al-o  with  the  number  of  plan'sth.at  are 
available  in  the  hands  of  the  planter.  When  the 
primary  object  is  to  get  up  uuder-cover  for  game 
throughout  a  pl.antation,  the  groups  of  plants  should 
be  placed  from  50  yards  to  60  yaids  apart. 

After  having  determined  where  the  various  groups 
are  to  be  jilaced,  the  ground  should  be  prepared  by 
cutting  out  a  sufficient  number  of  trees,  and  trenching 
over  the  soil  from  12  inches  to  IS  inches  deep  accord- 
ing to  its  character  and  quality.  If  the  subsoil  be 
b.ad  it  should  not  be  turned  up  at  all,  but  well  stirred 
with  the  pick  or  fork.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
I'repare  the  ground  during  summer,  and  then  plant  in 
aiituum  ;  or  to  prefare  in  winter,  and  plant  in  sjiring. 
In  I  ither  case  exposure  to  the  influences  of  the  atmo- 
s|'here  will  tend  to  pulverise  the  soil  and  biing  it 
into  a  suitable  condition  for  receiving  the  plants.  Jf, 
however,  it  is  not  intended  to  trench  the  ground  for 
the  groups,  large-sized  j)its  .should  be  opened  for  them 
Some  months  previous  to  planting;  all  this  tends  to 
encourage  their  growth,  and  they  never  fail  to  thrive 
under  this  treatment. 

An  open,  properly  selected  piece  of  ground  as  a 
home  nursery  for  the  rearing  of  large-sized  plants 

~  Extr.icts  from  an  essay  read  before  the  Highland  Society 
"  On  Planting  and  Rearing  Shrubs,  i-c,  in  Plantations  for 
O-  nunent,  or  as  Under-cover  for  Game,"  by  A.  Gilch>  ist. 


will  be  found  advantageous.  With  a  home  nursery, 
small-sized  plants  can  be  bought  at  a  low  rate,  and 
reared  under  such  local  circumstances  as  will  produce 
the  essential  requisites  and  functions  required  to 
enable  the  plant  to  overcome  the  immediate  effects  of 
removal.  Erequent  transplanting,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  liberal  dressing  of  turf,  sandy  peat,  or  leaf 
luould,  encourages  the  formation  of  rootlets  and 
spongioles.  Under  such  a  system  of  treatment  the 
plants  may  be  kept  in  the  home  nursery  till  they  are 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  of  a  wide-spreading 
linshy  habit,  having  large"  fibrous  matted  balls  ot 
earth.  When  brought  to  this  condition,  they  suffer 
less  from  the  attacks  of  hares  and  rabljits,  and  a  bss 
number  of  plants  are  required  to  plant  a  group  of 
sufficient  size. 

Time  for  Pl.^nting. 

The  season  of  the  year  best  suited  for  planting 
Evergreens  is  the  latter  end  of  August  and  the  month 
of  September.  At  this  season  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  this  at  once  promotes  the  formation  of  spongioles, 
enabling  the  plant  speedily  to  take  root  in  its  ne^v 
siLualion,  and  secure  itself  against  risk  of  injury 
from  the  evaporating  winds  of  spring.  Another 
good  season  for  Evergreens  is  the  latter  entl  of 
April  and  early  part  of  May.  At  this  seas  m  the  dry 
and  frosty  winds  are  generally  past,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  is  such  as  at  once  to  promote  a  growth 
of  the  rootlets. 

When  planting  is  resolved  upon  in  early  autumn 
or  late  spring,  the  best  method  to  follow  ii  to  have 
the  pits  all  dug  and  made  ready  for  the  plants,  and 
then  choose  a  tlull,  dampish  day  for  the  removal.  In 
spring,  if  the  weather  is  not  dull  and  moist,  and  if 
the  plants  are  rather  barely  rooted,  to  prevent  flagging 
pour  water  o\  er  the  routs  after  the  finer  scil  has  been 
packed,  and  this  will  form  a  sort  of  puddle  about 
the  routs,  and  at  once  promote  their  actiiity.  This 
method  of  watering  employed  previous  to  tilling  in 
the  whole  of  the  seiil  into  the  pit  leaves  the  surface 
soil  open  and  pervious  to  the  most  gentle  showers  ; 
where.as  watering  after  the  soil  is  all  filled  in  binds 
the  surface  and  tends  to  form  a  crust,  which  is  some- 
what impervious  to  rain. 

Mode  01'  Pl.antiki!. 

W^heu  planting  is  proposed,  good  large  \  its  should 
be  made.  The  size  must  in  all  cases  be  regulated  by 
the  nature  of  the  S"il,  and  in  proportion  to  the  si;e 
of  the  plants.  On  hard,  stiff,  pjor  s  ils  the  widtli  of 
the  pit  should  be  increased,  and  the  soil  in  the 
bottom  well  stirreil  with  the  tramp-pick.  It  is 
needless  to  expect  that  plants  caa  grow  so  vigorously 
when  their  roots  are  crammed  into  a  pit  in  the 
form  of  a  bowl,  with  their  tender  extremities  press- 
ing hard  on  the  undisturbed  sides  of  the  pit,  as 
they  will  do  when  they  are  planted  into  tcjuare- 
shaped  pits,  so  large  that  there  will  be  a  p^rtijn 
of  prepared  earth  between  the  roots  and  the 
hard  sides  of  the  pit,  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  spongioles.  In  sheltered  plantations,  under  a  crirp 
of  deciduous  ttets,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  gi)od 
and  annually  enriched  by  the  fall  of  leaves,  shrubs 
may  succeed  very  well  without  much  previous  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  or  assistance  to  its  fertility,  but 
in  more  exposed  situations,  where  the  soil  is  thin  and 
poor,  and  not  nu-.ch  benefited  by  decaying  leaves,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared—first, by  lieing  deeply  trenched  and  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  ;  and  second,  by  digging  large  pits, 
.and  giving  them  a  plentiful  dressing  of  peat  or  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter.  It  is  a  gieat  benefit  to  dig 
the  pits  deeper  than  is  reipured  for  the  plant,  anil 
then  lay  the  turf  in  the  bottom,  where  it  should  be 
chopped  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  soil, 
for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  roots.  When  ihis  is 
done  on  good  soils,  there  is  often  no  other  assistance 
required  ;  but  on  poor  soils,  such  as  gravel  or  stiff 
clay,  a  good  dressing  of  peat,  turf,  or  leaf-mould  will 
immen.sely  benefit  the  growth  of  the  plants,  as  it  will 
greatly  assist  the  formation  of  roi>tIets,  and  enaljle 
the  roots  to  become  more  fibrous,  and  mattetl  int>  a 
sort  of  ball.  This  method  of  treatment  Avill  he  found  of 
Very  gieat  ad\antage  in  the  future  management  of 
the  shrubs,  because  the  plants,  after  several  years' 
growth,  will  be  found  to  have  a  fibrous  ball  of  earth. 


secured  by  the  roots  of  the  plants  forming  a  net-work 
through  and  round  the  boilyof  1-af-m  .uld  and  turf.aud 
will  thus  lie  made  suitaljl-e  f.ir  safe  transplanting 
when  it  is  considered  to  be  necessary  to  thin  tlii 
clumps.  The  greatest  possible  activity  should  be 
displayed  during  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  ut- 
most care  t.aken  to  have  the  roots  exposed  as  short 
time  as  possible.  For  want  of  sufficient  care  in  this 
respect,  many  plants  are  very  much  injured  and  their 
after  growth  much  retarded  ;  while  some  of  the  more 
peculiar  or  fastidious,  such  as  the  Holly  an  1  Portugal 
Laurel,  have  their  vitality  by  exposure  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  instead  of  taking  root  and  at 
once  beginning  to  grow,  often  are  found  to  die  down 
to  near  the  root.  We  have  known  instances  where 
planting  was  conducted  so  carelessly,  and  during 
weather  so  uppropitious,  that  many  plants  died  solely 
from  exposure.  One  other  important  matteris  tolitt  the 
plants  from  the  nursery  with  the  least  possible  muti- 
lation of  the  rootlets,  and  then  have  them  carefully 
"  sheughed  "  in  near  to  the  planting  ground  till  they 
are  required.  In  this  department  of  practical  forestry 
there  is  room  for  cmsiderible  improvement,  but  all 
that  is  needed  is  a  little  more  energy  and  expedition 
in  handling  the  plants  to  prevent  the  drying  of  both 
roots  and  br.auches,  so  that  their  naturally  succulent 
condition  may  as  little  as  possible  be  injuriously 
affec'.ed. 

A  dre!sing  of  peat  or  leaf  mould  at  the  time  ot 
planting  causes  the  plant  ti  retain  a  ball  suitable  for 
transplanting  for  a  number  of  years.  But  where  this 
has  not  been  attended  to,  the  plants  should  be  pre- 
pared for  transplanting  by  digging  a  trench  round 
the  roots  a  year  previous  to  removal.  When  filling 
up  this  trench  leaf  mould,  or  the  best  of  the  s^iil, 
should  be  put  in  next  to  the  roots,  and,  if  possible, 
the  plant  should  be  pulled  a  little  to  the  one  side,  so 
that  part  of  the  m>uld  may  be  put  underneath  the 
roots.  In  transphanting  phmts  that  have  been  pegged 
down,  those  branches  that  have  taken  root,  and  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  thrive  without  the  parent  stem, 
may  be  cut  off  and  taken  away  to  be  planted  simi- 
larly to  nursery-reired  plants;  or,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  bare  appearance  when  the  parent  plant  is  removed, 
a  few  of  the  rooted  branches  may  be  left  to  grow  for 
a  time  and  be  afterwards  removed. 

In  very  old  plantations,  where  the  trees  are  mostly 
deciduous  and  standing  far  apart,  as  also  in  younger 
plantations  composed  chiefiy  of  tall,  bare,  over-drawn 
trees,  with  here  and  there  open  spaces  of  ground,  it 
is  often  desirable  to  keep  up  the  ornamental  appear- 
ance of  the  ])lantation,  althiwgh  the  trees  are  so 
slender  as  to  be  past  becoming  any  better  value  as 
timber.  In  these,  and  similar  situ.ations,  some  recom- 
mend the  promiscuous  planting  of  shrubs  as  the  best 
method  of  keeping  up  the  appearance.  But  from 
experience,  I  Cijnsider  it  far  better  to  plant  one  or 
more  specially  prepared  trees  (from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
high)  in  the  Larger  vaca-.cies,  and  then  inter.*perse  a 
groui)  of  shrubs  here  and  there  throughout  the 
plantation. 

One  of  the  trees  best  suited  for  this  purpose  is  the 
Silver  Fir.  This  tree  grows  well,  even  though  it  is  a 
little  shaded  by  over-hanging  branches  when  in  its 
young  state.  The  soil  and  situation  most  suitable 
for  this  tree  is  a  rich  moist  loam,  but  not  saturated 
wdth  water,  in  deep  glens  or  slopes  of  hills.  But  it 
also  grows  profitably  on  dry  soUs,  and  it  is  very  well 
adapted  for  planting  as  a  succession  crop.  Another 
excellent  treeforbeingplanted  in  the  largest  openings 
is  the  Abies  Douglasi.  If  it  is  not  overhung,  or  too 
much  shaded,  but  planted  in  a  healthy  loamy  soil, 
and  somewhat  cool  situation,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
mo.st  rapid-growing  trees.  It  will  not  stand  anything 
like  the  amount  of  shade  or  drip  from  the  branches 
of  other  trees  that  the  Silver  Fir  will  do.  But  when 
planted,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  an  open  space  entirely 
free,  it  has  no  equal  in  rapid  growth  and  beauty,  or 
ai  a  timber-producing  tree. 

0\ergrown  Evergreens  should  not  be  cut  down 
during  the  winter  months.  The  latter  end  of  .April 
or  May  is  the  best  time.  The  r:aiou  ot  this  is 
obvious,  for  when  they  are  cut  over  in  winter,  the 
plant  being  then  dormant,  the  lengthened  exp  isure 
to  the  weather  causes  the  inner  bark  to  get  dry  and 
to  separate  from  the  wood,  and  when  spring  arrives 
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any  shoots  that  do  come  strike  out  through  the  side 
of  the  stump,  and  are  wealsly  when  compared  with 
spring-cut  plants. 

When  the  cutting  is  not  done  till  spring,  the  inner 
bark  never  loses  its  naturally  healthy  condition,  and 
the  vital  functions  of  the  plants  becoming  then 
active,  strong  shoots  aro  quickly  sent  right  out  from 
the  top,  as  also  from  the  sides  of  the  stump  and 
surface  of  the  ground.  Several  examples  have  come 
under  notice  illustrative  of  the  benefits  that  accrue 
from  spring  cuttings,  and  others  have  proved  plainly 
that  it  was  most  injudicious  to  cut  in  winter. 

Another  point  in  the  management  of  shrubs  as 
under-cover,  worthy  of  more  attention  than  is  usually 
paid  to  it,  is  to  have  the  management  of  the  shrub- 
beries and  groups  of  under-cover  methodically  ar- 
ranged, so  that  a  portion  will  fall  to  be  done 
each  season.  It  will  be  generally  found  that  two 
years  is  long  enough  to  be  allowed  to  pass  %vithout 
cutting  back  a  branch  here  and  there,  pegging  dowr,, 
or  transplanting  some  of  the  shrubs,  so  that  those 
that  are  adapted  for  standards  or  fine  specimens  may 
have  room  for  greater  development. 

When  shrub.'<  are  planted  a?  under-cover  at  tlie 
time  the  plantation  is  formed,  they  may  be  jjlaced 
from  S  feet  to  12  feet  apart,  in  groups  of  3,  5,  7,  or 
more  plants,  with  Larch  or  Spruce  as  nurses  that  can 
be  cut  out  as  the  shrub  requires  room.  This  saves 
transplanting  of  shrubs,  and  enables  a  tree  to  be  left 
in  the  centre  of  a  group  if  desired.  Trees,  su;h  as 
the  weeping  Birch  and  some  of  the  Poplars,  have  a 
fine  effect  in  a  group  of  shrubs,  as  also  Cupressus 
liawsoniana,  C.  nutkaensis,  and  some  of  the  upright 
growing  Junipers.  In  managing  these  plants,  and 
many  others  of  a  simil  ir  habit,  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  grow  with  more  than  one  leading  shoot ; 
timely  pinching  of  rival  leaders  and  all  strong  side 
branches  will  prevent  this.  If  this  were  more  regu- 
larly attended  to,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
having  plants,  such  as  the  Irish  Yew,  Arbor-vitfp, 
and  Juniper  tied  up  with  wires.  Tbe  plants  would 
have  one  stout  stem  that  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
wind  without  being  destroyed  or  made  unsightly. 

Select  Coveet  Pl.\nts. 
In  detailing  the  plants  best  suited  for  under-cover, 
the  Azalea  pontica  is  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  best 
in  a  peaty  soil  and  sheltered  situation.  It  flowers 
profusely  in  early  summer,  and  in  autumn  its  foliage 
bee  m?s  very  ornamental.  There  are  several  ex- 
cellent varieties  of  tl.is  plant  well  suited  for  low 
groups  in  ornamental  grounds.  Rhododendrons  are 
well-known  evergreen  flowering  shrubs,  possessing 
several  peculiarities  that  make  them  an  excellent 
class  of  plants  either  fur  cover  or  ornament.  They 
luxuriate  m  peat,  njoss,  sandy  loam,  or  in  decayed 
vegetable  soils,  such  as  in  low-lying  moist  situations, 
where  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  ha^■e  accumulated. 
In  fact,  they  grow  well  on  most  kinds,  except  cold, 
stiff,  or  thin  moist  soils;  but  even  if  such  unfavour- 
able soil  is  in  a  sheltered  situ^.tion,  and  thoroughly 
prepared  for  their  reception,  by  being  trenched  and 
exposed  to  the  actiiui  of  the  weather  until  thoroughly 
pulverised,  and  if  at  the  time  of  planting  a  plentiful 
dressing  mixed  together  of  leaf-mould  and  peat  is 
employed.  Rhododendrons  will  then  thrive.  They 
will  bear  transplanting  very  well,  even  after  they 
are  large.  They  are  never  injured  by  hares  or 
rabbits,  and  their  bu.shy  habit  makes  them  favourite 
plants  for  under-cover.  As  soon  as  they  are  fairly 
established  after  planting,  attention  should  be  paid 
to  have  some  of  the  strongest  branches  pegged  to  the 
ground  e\ery  year,  and  at  the  same  time  a  few  plants 
may  be  transplanted  from  the  group.  When  treated 
in  this  way  they  grow  very  rapidly.  For  example,  a 
group  of  hybrids  containing  upwards  of  200  plants, 
frcmi  9  inches  to  12  inches  high,  planted  in  Apiil, 
1869,  were  in  sjiring  of  1870  reduced  by  transplant- 
ing to  les3  than  one-half  that  number,  many  of  them 
having  grown  upwards  of  12  inches  that  season. 
Most  of  the  hybrids  and  fine  named  varieties  are 
very  attractive  both  in  their  flowers  and  foliage,  and 
are  all  very  useful  where  a  low  group  is  desired  on  a 
well-kept  lawn. 

Mahonia  aquifolia  is  another  useful  low-growing 
shrub.     It  grows  freely  on  any  kind  of  loamy  soil  if 
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not  too  damp.  When  planted  in  a  prepared  soil,  if 
kept  clear  of  weeds  and  coarse  Grass,  it  has  a  fine 
bushy  habit  of  growth,  but  otherwise  it  gets  bare 
below. 

The  Bay  Laurel  (C.  Laurocerasus)  grows  best  on  a 
light  loam,  with  dry  subsoil,  but  it  thrives  on  a  great 
variety  of  other  soils.  When  properly  attended  to  in 
thinning  and  cutting  back  over-strong  branches,  it 
assumes  a  reclining  habit,  and  is  well  suited  for  being 
pegged  down.  This  plant  seems  to  grow  the  faster 
the  more  it  is  treated  in  this  way;  attention  should 
every  second  or  third  year  be  paid  to  thi^.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

The  Portugal  Laurel  ( C.  lusitaniea)  is  more  particular 
as  to  soil  than  the  former.  The  soil  most  suitable  is 
a  rich  loam  in  a  rather  sheltered  situation.  It  is  of 
a  compact  bushy  habit,  and  very  well  adapted  for 
growing  as  large-sized  specimen  shrubs.  They  are 
rather  difficult  to  transplant,  unless  previously  \n-e- 
pared  ;  but  bushes  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  high,  when 
planted  amongst  turf  or  peat,  as  recommended  in  the 
former  part  of  this  paper,  can  be  successfully  trans- 
planted after  six  years'  growth. 

Common  Holly  (Ilex  Aquifolium)  is  a  very  hardy 
shrub,  and  the  best  of  all  the  Evergreens  for  plantins; 
in  exposed  situations.  It  thrives  well  on  soils  of 
various  qualities  ;  it  is  also  rather  difficult  to  trans- 
plant, unless  frequently  moved  or  treated  similar  to 
the  Portugal  Laurel.  There  are  .several  cultiv.-itod 
varieties  if  the  Holly,  very  beautiful  and  fast 
growing,  and  all  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
shrubbery. 

The  English  Yew  (Taxus  liaccata)  is  also  a  very 
hardy  shrub.  It  thrives  best  in  a  sandy  loam,  having 
a  cool  and  moist  situation  and  a  northern  exposure, 
and  is  well  suited  for  being  planted  in  a  group  or  as 
a  single  plant.  At  first  it  seems  to  be  of  a  compact 
habit  of  growth,  but  as  it  increases  it  sends  out  a 
number  of  horizon.al  sprea'ling  branches.  The  Yew 
is  naturally  fibrous-rooted  ;  hence,  wiih  ordinary 
skill  and  treatment,  it  can  be  transplanted  of  a  large 
size.  It  is  well  adjipted  for  forming  ornamental  hedges 
in  pleasure  grounds.  It  can  be  clipped  to  almost  any 
shape  ;  some  fine  examples  may  be  seen  at  Hopetoun 
House,  Edinburgh.  Being  a  very  hardy  plant,  it 
makes  an  excellent  boundary  or  screen-fence  in 
grounds  where  shelter  from  cold  and  cutting  winds  is 
desirable  :  but  owing  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  this 
^hrub,  it  is  not  suited  for  being  used  as  a  hed<'-e 
within  the  reach  of  animals.  'J'here  are  several 
variegated  and  other  varieties  of  Yew  that  are 
scarcely  as  hardy,  but  are  very  beautiful  and  hand- 
some shrubs. 

The  Privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare)  is  a  plant  that  is 
very  well  adapted  for  forming  clumps  of  under-cover. 
It  is  a  fast  grower,  and  not  particular  as  to  soil,  and 
thrives  in  a  sheltered  situation.  It  should  be  regu- 
larly pegged  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  strong 
branches  in  the  centre  cut  back.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated from  layers  or  cuttings,  and  altogether  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  be.st  plants  that  can  be  got  for  came 
cover.  There  is  a  broad-leaved  variety  of  this  plant 
recently  sent  out  from  nurseries,  possessing  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  old  variety,  and,  owing  to  its 
broad  foliage,  is  a  more  ornamental  plant. 

Cotoneaster  Simonsi  is  well  worthy  of  beinf  exten- 
sively grown  as  an  undercover.  This  plant  il  a  very 
rapid  grower,  four-year-old  plants  being  sometimes 
upwards  of  3  feet  high.  It  is  not  very  particular  as 
to  soil,  if  dry  and  not  too  much  exposed.  This 
Cotoneaster  should  be  regularly  cut  back  and  pegged 
down  every  two  years.  If  this  is  carried  out  properly, 
there  are  very  few  shrubs  that  will  extend  more 
rapidly.  It  is  an  Evergreen,  and  b.-ars  fruit  very 
abundantly,  which  is  an  additional  ornament  during 
the  winter.  The  fruit  is  useful  as  food  for  pheasants 
and  other  birds.  Other  varieties  of  the  Cotoneaster 
»re  also  useful  as  under-cover  and  ornament. 

Hypericum  calycinum  (St.  John's-wort)  is  an  ex- 
cellent plant  for  covering  banks,  where  low-growing 
shrubs  are  wanted.  It  has  few  equals,  and  extends 
itself  over  the  gro\md  very  rapidly,  forming  first-rate 
under-cover.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  lifting  up  a 
spadeful  here  and  there,  breaking  it  up,  then  replant 
it  iu  small  portions.    It  is  an  improvement  to  thin  out 


masses  of  it  in  this  way.  It  has  very  pretty  yellow 
flowers,  which  continue  in  full  bloom  from  July  to 
November.  From  experience  of  this  plant,  it  is  we'l 
worthy  of  being  more  extensively  planted. 

IheAucuba  japonica  is  another  very  ornamental 
plant,  well  suited  for  good  soil  in  a  cor.l  situation. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Daphne  Laureola  and 
Berberis  Darwini,  the  latter  being  a  free-growing 
beautiful  flowering  shrub.  Several  other  varieties  of 
the  Barberry  are  also  worth  attention. 

The  Sweet  Bay,  Laurustinus  and  Arbutus,  are  all 
beautiful  plants,  when  grown  near  the  sea  coast,  in  a 
warm  and  sheltered  situation.  The  Elder  is  a  useful 
]ilant,  suited  to  withstand  the  sea  breeze  and  cold  cut- 
ting inland  winds.  This  forms  one  of  the  best  of  all 
plants  for  producing  shelter. 

The  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides)  is  also 
very  suitable  for  maritime  situations.  The  Snow- 
berry  and  Syringas  of  sorts  should  te  recommended 
as  useful  tor  planting,  as  nurses  to  the  more 
valuable  shrubs,  to  be  gradually  cut  away  as  the  finer 
sorts  grow.  These  plants  are  readily  raised  from 
suckers.  Ribes  and  Dogwood  of  sorts  make  also  good 
under-cover  ;  both  are  rapid  growers,  and  well  suited 
for  being  cut  back  and  pegged  down,  the  treatment 
previously  recommended.  Both  are  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings. 

The  Mountain  Pine  (PInus  montana)  is  admirably 
suited  for  under  cover.  It  is  a  low-spreading  bushy 
tree,  with  long  creeping  branches,  which  generally 
take  root  in  the  ground,  and  then  the  extreme  point", 
rising  to  the  height  of  3  feet  or  4  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, gradually  turn  down  again.  This  hardy  tree  is 
specially  suited  for  being  planted  as  an  under-cover 
on  those  poor  moorish  parts  of  land  that  are  planted 
for  the  most  part  with  Scotch  Pine.  It  is  well  known 
that  Scotch  Firs  soon  lose  their  lower  branches,  and 
cause  a  want  of  under-cover.  Thi-i  evil  would  be 
remedied  if  a  number  of  the  Mountain  Pine  were 
planted  at  intervals  throughout  the  whole  plantation 
at  the  time  of  its  formation,  as  they  would  make 
very  fine  cover  by  the  time  the  plantation  was 
thinned  for  the  first  time,  and  the  oftener  it  was 
thinned  the  better  would  these  plants  extend.  I 
have  seen  Pinus  montana  growing  beautifully  (after 
twenty  years'  growth  among  Scots  Pine)  on  a  light 
mossy  soil  only  a  few  inches  deep,  resting  on  a  grey 
freestone.  Each  tree  had  a  number  of  stems,  all  a 
little  reclining  towards  the  ground,  the  lower  branches 
spreading  out  on  all  sides,  and  reaching  from  12  feet 
to  15  feet  out  from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  with  nume- 
rous branchlets  thickly  covered  with  foliage,  forming 
a  regular  thicket.  Some  of  these  plants  are  growing 
between  Scots  Pine  12  feet  apart,  and  although  their 
centre  branches  are  more  drawn  up  than  those  that 
have  had  more  room,  still  their  lower  branches  spread 
equally.  This  Pine  grows  on  almost  any  soil ;  it 
tbrives  very  well  on  poor,  thin  soils  and  high  ex- 
posures, such  as  rugged  shelves  of  rock  where  hardly 
any  other  plant  can  thrive.  In  fact,  on  the  most 
favourable  soils  it  has  no  inclination  to  become  a 
tree.  In  its  native  habitat  it  never  grows  much  above 
20  feet,  but  forms  a  large  spreading  bush. 

All  the  shrubs  and  trees  here  mentioned  will  grow 
vigorously,  even  when  partially  under  the  shade  and 
drip  of  trees.  Numerous  other  sorts  equally  de- 
serving of  attention  for  individual  characteristics 
might  be  named,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  kinels 
has  now  been  referred  to  to  enable  anyone  with  a 
little  practical  experience  to  select  suitable  plants  for 
under  cover  for  any  district. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  mention  a  few  of  the 
trees  that  are  most  suitable  for  pljnting  in  large 
vacant  spaces  in  woodlands,  or  for  planting  amongst 
severely  thinned  and  overdrawn  or  branchless  trees. 
The  Silver  Fir  is  among  the  best  for  generil  pur- 
poses, especially  in  larger  openings  and  most  sheltered 
situations.  Abies  Douglasi,  the  common  Spruce, 
Corsicm  and  Austrian  Pine  are  also  suited  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  latter  will  thrive  on  high  exposures 
and  poor  soils.  Abies  nigra  is  also  a  very  hardy  tree, 
and  is  well  adajited ;  so  is  Abies  alba,  though  scarcely 
so  hardy.  Both  these  trees  suit  well  for  nurses.  All 
these  trees  bear  transplanting  very  well  after  they 
are  upwards  of  3  feet  high. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
WTiich  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shaktsrpea.r€. 


Fruit  Garden. 


GOOD  STRAWBERRIES. 
Strawberries  a  Sure  Crop. 
My  opinion  is  that  no  one  sliould  fail  in  produc" 
ing  good  crops  of  Strawberries  every  year,  once 
they  have  found  out  the  varieties  that  suit  tlie 
Soil  and  locality,  provided  a  few  plain  rules  of 
culture  are  observed.  Under  these  conditions 
there  ia  only  one  cause  of  failure  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  that  is  late  frosts  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower,  and  that  is  a  danger  that  need 
seldom  be  feared,  because  the  Strawberry  blooms, 
as  a  rule,  after  late  frosts  are  over.  These  are 
facts  that  must  be  considered  of  great  importance 
to  market  growers,  seeing  the  Strawberry  is  such 
a  remunerative  crop.  To  have  a  good  crop  every 
year  means  profit  just  according  to  the  ground 
laid  under  crop.  Market  gardeners  wisely  like 
to  have  more  than  one  string  to  their  bow,  liut 
if  I  was  confined  to  one  string,  I  should  make  it 
the  Strawberry.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the 
Raspberry  and  all  other  small  fruits  that  it  pro- 
duces a  good  crop  the  year  after  planting,  and 
tliat  it  may  be  planted  after  the  ground  has 
borne  its  crop  for  that  year.  It  is  all  a  (juestion 
of  culture,  and  tlie  culture  is  simple.  I  can  tes- 
tify, as  has  been  testified  before  in  The  Oarden, 
that  for  over  a  score  of  years  we  have  never 
missed  a  good  crop  of  Strawberries  out  of  doors 
— that  is  such  a  crop  as  would  have  paid  the 
market  gardener  or  anyone  else  well. 

The  essentials  of  cdltcre  are,  first,  the 
production  of  good  runners ;  next,  the  planting 
of  them  in  time;  and,  lastly,  manuring  and  keep- 
ing the  stools  in  order.  To  have  runners  early  is 
an  easy  matter  in  the  south,  but  in  the  north 
and  in  late  seasons  it  is  not  so  easy,  but  still 
runners  can  be  secured  early  enough  anywhere  by  a 
little  forethought.  The  Strawberry  produces  an 
offset  atthe  first  or  second  joint  of  the  runner.  Usu- 
ally the  first  good  offset  is  procured  at  the  second 
joint,  and  beyond  that  in  succession  ;  but  if  the 
runner  is  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  first  off- 
si  t,  the  latter  is  never  so  early  or  strong.  Here, 
in  our  late  district  we  are  compelled,  in  the  case 
of  pot  plants,  to  pinch  the  points  of  the  runners 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  got  hold  of  beyond  the 
offset  and  before  leaves  appear.  This  causes  the 
plants  to  form  roots  considerably  earlier  than 
they  would  do  if  the  points  were  allowed  to  grow 
till  good  leaves  appeared.  In  this  way  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  securing  good,  young,  well-rooted 
plants  by  the  beginning  of  August  at  the  latest, 
and  if  they  are  planted  in  their  permanent 
((uarters  then,  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  berries  is 
assured  the  following  season.  Such  plants  never 
fail,  and  the  crop  will  just  be  in  proportion  to 
the  vigour  of  the  plants.  It  is  well  to  layer  the 
runners  in  a  ridge  of  good  soil,  to  begin  with,  laid 
between  the  rows  ;  from  this  they  lilt  easily  with 
good  roots,  and  suffer  no  check. 

As  TO  THE  OROCND  ADD  PLANTING,  SOrtS  Can  be 

found  to  suit  all  ordinary  soils,  and  they  should  be 
at  least  deeply  dug  and  well  manured ;  but,  as 
much  can  be  done  by  mulching  and  surface 
dressing,  I  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to 
deep  trenching  as  some  do,  and  it  doubles  the 
cost  of  preparing  the  ground.     Strawberries  will 


produce  good  crops  for  several  years  in  soil  that 
is  only  deeply  ploughed  or  dug  one  spit  deep, 
a  fact  of  some  significance  to  small  market 
growers  who  are  short  of  labour.  The  ground 
being  ready,  the  mode  of  planting  and  distance 
between  the  plants  is  the  next  question.  I  have 
little  or  no  faith  in  planting  very  wide  and 
trusting  to  "  snatch  "  crops  of  vegetablesbetween  the 
rows.  Devote  the  ground  to  Strawberries  alone, 
and  make  the  most  of  it.  The  distance  between 
the  rows  depends  on  the  sorts — kinds  like  the 
Black  Prince  succeeding  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and 
18  inches  between  the  plants,  but  for  ordinarily 
strong-growing  kinds  like  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  2V  feet  between  the  rows  and  2  feet 
between  the  stools  is  not  too  much  after  the  first 
year,  as  the  heads  get  large  and  meet  between 
the  rows  if  planted  closer.  Nothing  can  be 
worse  than  thick  planting,  as  in  that  case  the 
crowns  are  never  so  productive,  but  the  worst 
consequence  is  the  loss  of  crop  caused  thereby 
through  the  depredations  of  slugs  and  beetles, 
and,  above  all,  by  wet,  it  the  weather  be  at  all 
moist  when  the  crop  is  ripe.  Every  grower 
knows  how  soon  a  good  crop  spoils  in  wet 
weather,  how  important  it  is  to  gather  the  fruit 
dry,  that  when  the  plants  have  plenty  of  room 
all  round  a  few  hours  will  dry  the  crop,  and  that 
when  the  beds  are  crowded  by  foliage  it  will  not 
dry  before  it  rots.  In  a  case  that  once  came 
under  my  notice  it  was  estimated  that  at  least 
half  the  crop  was  lost  one  rather  wet  year  owing 
to  thick  planting,  and  all  the  profit  as  a  matter 
of  course,  if  not  more.  This  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  older  plantations,  perhaps  three  years 
of  age,  with  large  crowns.  On  the  autumn- 
planted  quarter  where  the  plants  had  room  little 
or  no  loss  happened,  as  the  fruit  dried  durmg  the 
intervening  blinks  of  sunshine  or  dry  weather, 
and  was  gathered  as  it  ripened.  My  advice, 
therefore,  to  growers  is  have  every  stool  standing 
clear.  Then  it  ripens  its  crowns  thoroughly, 
produces  fruit  all  round,  and  the  crop  is  safe. 

Mulching  and  general  ccltdre. — A  good 
crop  of  Strawberries,  safely  gathered,  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  mulching  applied  and  the  time 
it  is  put  on — far  more  than  some  would  imagine. 
I  find  it  best  invariably,  for  the  production  of 
good  growth  and  crop,  to  mulch  early  in  spring 
with  stable  litter,  which  soon  gets  washed  clean, 
and  serves  just  as  well  as  clean  straw  beneath  the 
ripe  fruit,  and  which  is  usually  put  on  later.  But 
an  early  mulching  of  this  kind  has  one  decided 
drawback — it  encourages  black  beetles  greatly, 
and  also  slugs,  and  the  amount  of  damage  they 
do  to  the  earliest  and  finest  fruit  is  most  serious. 
These  pests  seem  to  breed  under  the  loose  sur- 
fiicing  of  litter,  and  when  the  Strawberries  are 
ripe  they  literally  swarm.  Naturalists  have  de- 
clared that  the  common  black  "  clock"  does  not 
eat  fruit,  but  I  know  better.  It  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Strawberry,  and 
early  mulching  encourages  it.  When  straw  is 
put  on  later  in  the  old  way,  beetles  are  not  nearly 
so  bad ;  but  without  the  mulching  neither  the 
crop  nor  the  growth  is  so  good.  If  it  was  not  for 
the  trouble  and  expense,  I  would  prefer  tiles  or 
slates  under  the  fruit.  As  to  general  culture, 
once  a  Strawberry  plantation  is  established  the 
labour  of  culture  is  not  great.  It  consists  in 
cutting  oft'  the  runners  witli  the  spade  after  the 
crop  is  gathered,  and  keeping  the  soil  between 
the  rows  clean  and  free  from  weeds  without 
digging  or  forking.  If  a  good  mulching  of  ma- 
nure can  be  put  on  at  the  some  time  in  autumn, 
all  the  better  for  next  year's  crop ;  for  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  quantity  and  size  of 
the  fruit  depend  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  on 
the  treatment  the  plants  receive  the  year  pre- 
vious. The  number  of  fruit  on  each  scape  and 
the  number  of  pips  to  each  fruit,  and  on  which 


.'ize  depends,  are  all  settled,  as  a  rule,  before  growth 
is  finally  matured  in  autumn.  S.  W. 


ROOT-PRUNING  BEFORE  LEAF-FALL. 

There  does  not  now  appear  to  bo  so  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  the  advantages  of 
root-pruning  fruit  trees  as  there  was  at  one  time. 
Those  loudest  in  condemning  the  practice  now  ad- 
mit that  favourable  results  follow  this  method 
of  correcting  over-luxuriance.  In  fact,  it  is 
generally  allowed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
little  toy  trees  that  are  dwarfed  by  incessant 
shoot-pinching,  there  is  no  way  of  keeping  fruit 
trees  within  the  size  it  is  often  desirable  to  confine 
them  to,  and  still  have  them  in  a  condition  to  bear 
freely,  except  by  takint;  them  up  and  replanting 
or  by  root- pruning  them.  The  advantages  attending 
tlie  latter  practice  in  preference  to  taking  them 
up  wholly  are  so  obvious,  that  it  does  not  require 
much  consideration  to  enable  anyone  to  decide 
which  course  is  best.  The  principal  objections  to 
taking  up  and  replanting  are,  that  if  the  trees 
have  attained  a  considerable  size,  the  check  they 
receive  is  often  too  great,  and  is  followed  by  a 
stunted  condition  that  lasts  longer  than  is  desirable. 
In  addition  to  this  the  labour  of  taking  up  and 
replanting,  if  the  work  be  done  as  it  should  be, 
and  if  the  necessary  staking  to  keep  them  from 
being  disturbed  by  the  wind  is  carried  out,  is 
fourfold  that  of  root-pruning.  Beyond  this,  trees 
that  have  attained  a  size,  say,  of  12  feet  or  14  feet 
in  height,  and  consequently  too  big  to  remove 
when  it  can  be  avoided,  can  by  root-pruning  be 
brought  into  a  fruitful  state,  and  kept  so  without 
allowing  them  to  increase  further  in  size.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  as  regards  the  root- 
pruning  of  fruit  trees,  the  practice  is  most  applic- 
able to  such  as  are  bush  or  pyramid  shaped,  and 
that  require  to  be  kept  within  a  limited  size, 
such  as  in  kitchen  gardens,  where  trees  unre- 
stricted in  size  are  objectionable.  In  the  case  of 
standards  in  orchards  it  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases,  such  as  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  bring 
them  sooner  into  bearing  than  would  occur  with 
their  roots  unchecked,  that  root-pruning  is  neces- 
sary. 

Taking  veijetaele  gardens  as  they  exist 
throughout  the  country,  large  and  small,  in  much 
the  greater  number,  fruit  trees,  more  or  less,  are 
grown  by  the  sides  of  the  walks,  the  presence  of 
which  contributes  much  to  the  effect  in  taking  off 
the  uninviting  appearance  inseparable  from  ground 
occupied  by  culinary  vegetables  only.  But  the 
advantage  attending  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees 
in  vegetable  gardens  is  not  confined  to  matters  of 
appearance  and  the  bare  interest  attached  to 
their  presence  alone,  but  to  something  of  more 
importance,  which  is,  that  under  such  conditions 
their  roots  participate  in  the  cultivation  bestowed 
on  the  vegetables  to  an  extent  that  enables  the 
trees  to  bear  much  finer  fruit  than  that  which  is 
produced  in  orchards.  This  fact  is  so  patent  to 
anyone  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  fruit 
growing  as  not  to  require  comment.  Still,  if 
proof  was  wanted,  it  was  furnished  at  the  Apple 
exhibition  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  where  the  Apples  that  took  the  lead  in 
the  various  competitions  were  the  produce  of  trees 
that  were  located  in  vegetable  gardens.  And  in 
respect  to  Pears,  the  fruit  that  is  forthcoming 
from  trees  in  kitchen  gardens,  bush  shaped  or 
pyramids  of  medium  size,  is  usually  as  large  again 
as  that  which  is  borne  by  orchard  trees.  Yet 
where  fruit  trees  are  grown  in  kitchen  gardens  it 
is  obvious  that  they  must  be  restricted  in  size, 
otherwise  the  dimensions  they  attain  are  such 
that  they  soon  not  only  destroy  the  character  of 
the  garden,  but  also  interfere  with  the  growth  of 
the  vegetables,  which  they  overhang  and  shade  in 
a  way  that  does  too  much  injury  to  make  their 
presence  admissible  where  anything  like  good 
gardening  is  attempted.  The  miniature  fruit 
trees  kept  to  Lilliputian  size  by  persistent  shoot- 
pinching  may  do  for  those  who  are  fond  of  fads, 
but  they  would  never  be  likely  to  find  favour  with 
the  majority  of  people  engaged  in  gardening  who 
require  the  best  return  they  can  get  for  the  outlay 
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they  incur,  and  who  find  in  trees  kept  to  medium 
size,  such  as  are  obtainable  by  root-pruning,  just 
what  they  want. 

The  wokk  of  ROOT-rRUNiNO  is  so  simple  and 
generally  understood  and  the  labour  involved, 
even  where  a  large  number  of  trees  has  to  be 
gone  over,  is  so  little,  that  it  seems  strange  to  see 
the  numbers  of  places  where  gardening  in  other 
respects  is  well  carried  out,  yet  where  there  are 
quantities  of  fine  young  trees  that  have  reached  a 
size  as  large  as  it  is  advisable  to  allow  them  to 
grow  to,  and  which  keep  on  year  after  year  pro- 
ducing little  besides  wood,  which,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  constant  shoot-pruning  they  are  subjected 
to  without  a  corresponding  reduction  of  their 
roots,  they  make  in  such  quantities  as  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  Hence  their  barren- 
ness, a  condition  in  which  they  are  likely  to  re- 
main for  time  indefinite,  unless  means  are  taken 
to  secure  a  more  equal  balance  between  the  i-oots 
and  the  tops.  Fruit  trees  that  are  located  in 
kitchen  gardens  owe  much  of  their  over-luxuriance 
whilst  young  to  the  manure  which  is  applied  to 
the  ground  for  the  vegetable  crops,  to  which  their 
roots  have  access,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  this 
manure,  coupled  with  their  restiiction  in  size,  that 
enables  the  trees  to  keep  on  producing  large  fine- 
looking  fruit  after  they  have  reached  an  age  when 
the  produce  of  ordinary  orchard  trees  is  under- 
sized and  of  proportionately  less  value.  It  is  only 
whilst  the  trees  are  in  the  full  flush  of  youthful 
vigour  that  they  require  restriction  of  their  roots, 
as  after  this  in  soils  of  ordinary  character  the 
crops  they  carry  keep  down  any  disposition  in  the 
trees  to  run  too  much  to  wood.  It,  therefore, 
follows  that  those  who  root-prune  need  not  be 
under  the  impression  that  they  have  begun  work 
which  will  require  unceasing  repetition.  So  much 
finer  are  most  kinds  of  Pears  and  Apples,  espe- 
cially the  best  dessert  varieties  of  the  latter,  when 
grown  on  trees  confined  in  size  by  restriction  of 
the  roots,  that  if  I  was  going  to  plant  with  the 
intention  of  marketing  the  fruit  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  adopting  this  form  of  tree  in  prefe- 
rence to  standards,  as,  e.xcepting  the  biggest 
varieties  of  Apples,  the  fruit  from  standard  trees, 
after  they  have  been  some  years  in  bearing,  comes 
so  much  smaller  that  it  does  not  fetch  more  than 
half  the  price  of  that  from  trees  confined  to 
medium  size. 

During  a  course  of  years  I  have  carried  out  the 
work  at  diiferent  times,  extending  from  the  latter 
end  of  August,  through  the  autumn  and  winter, 
up  to  so  late  in  spring  as  when  the  buds  had 
begun  to  move,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what 
influence  the  difference  in  time  had  on  the  trees 
operated  upon,  with  this  result  that  when  the 
work  was  carried  out  whilst  the  leaves  were  still 
green  and  full  of  life  it  tended  to  the  formation 
of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  bloom-buds  the 
following  season,  and  to  a  better  condition  of  the 
trees  in  every  way.  This  is  shown  in  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  where  the  trees  are  subjected 
to  this  treatment,  but  most  in  the  t%vo  first-named 
fruits,  in  the  case  of  which  a  reduction  of  root 
power  to  induce  fertility  is  oftener  required  than 
with  Plums.  When  the  operation  is  carried  out 
whilst  yet  the  leaves  are  in  a  condition  to  act  the 
trees  at  once  show  a  disposition  to  form  bloom- 
buds,  which  become  fully  developed  tlie  ensuing 
summer  to  an  extent  that  does  not  occur  when 
the  pruning  takes  place  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaves.  When  these  are  off  the  trees  do  not 
appear  to  be  affected  by  the  time  they  are  operated 
on,  provided  it  is  not  deferred  until  the  buds 
begin  to  move,  which  in  mild  winters  frequently 
takes  place  earlier  in  the  new  year  than  is  often 
supposed ;  consequently  if  the  pruning  is  not 
effected  before  the  leaves  fall  it  is  well  to  do  it 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  trees  that  I 
purposely  left  untouched  until  the  buds  were 
swelling  were  so  weakened — though  the  roots 
were  not  shortened  more  than  those  of  others 
operated  on  earlier — that  they  were  two  or  three 
years  before  they  recovered,  although  plenty  of 
fertile  buds  were  formed  the  ensuing  summer, 
but  these  were  thin  and  weak,  and  the  fruit  they 


produced,  both  Apples  and  Pears,  was  so  small  as 
to  be  useless  for  two  or  three  years,  the  leaves 
being  alike  affected  in  size. 

It  is  not  good  practice  to  root-prune  young 
trees  too  soon  or  too  severely,  that  is  before  they 
have  attained  enough  size  to  produce  fruit  worth 
taking  into  account,  as  if  they  are  thrown  into 
premature  bearing  there  is  a  loss  of  time  in  their 
reaching  a  size  that  will  admit  of  their  carrying 
sufficient  crops.  The  right  course  is  to  regulate 
the  root  power  for  a  few  years  before  the  tiees 
have  reached  the  size  they  are  to  be  grown  to  in  a 
way  that  will  secure  as  much  fruit  as  is  consistent 
with  the  necessary  top  gro^^-th  to  admit  of  the 
gradual  increase  of  their  heads,  and  never  to  let 
them  get  into  a  condition  that  will  cause  the  pro- 
duction of  too  much  wood  after  root-pruning  is 
once  begun.  T.  B. 


Magnum  Bonum  Plum.— This  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  finest  Plums  in  cultivation, 
though  not  of  such  a  continuous  bearing  habit  as 
tlie  Victoria  and  some  of  the  popular  market 
kinds.  It  should,  nevertheless,  find  a  place  in 
private  gardens  as  a  wall  tree  from  the  fact  of 
the  fruit  making  such  a  noble  dish  on  the  dessert 
table.  I  lind  that  this  variety  is  most  fruitful 
after  it  becomes  well  established,  or  at  least  half 
a  dozen  years  old,  as  it  grows  so  vigorously  in  its 
young  stage  that  strong  wood  is  produced  more 
than  fruitful  spurs ;  a  rather  hard  soil,  not  much 
enriched,  should  be  selected  for  these  kinds  of 
Plums,  or  they  run  too  much  to  wood  and  leaf 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  crop.  The  Jlagnum 
Bonum  Plum  needs  to  be  fully  ripe  before  it  is 
eaten,  when  its  flavour  is  very  good  indeed — in 
fact,  little  short  of  thatof  the  Green  Gage ;  on  walls, 
if  a  little  care  is  exercised  in  putting  the  leaves 
aside  so  as  to  fully  expose  the  fruit  to  sunshine,  a 
beautiful  pink  tinge  is  imparted  to  the  fruits  that 
makes  them  very  attractive  on  the  dessert  table. 
—J.  G.  H. 

Madresfield  Court  Grape.  -I  have  never 
seen  Madresfield  Court  Grape  so  extensively  and 
well  shown  as  it  has  been  this  season.  Cultivators 
generally  are  surely  improving  in  their  ways  of 
producing  it,  as  the  majority  of  the  bunches 
recently  exhibited  have  been  large  in  size,  beauti- 
ful in  form,  handsome  in  berry,  and  altogether 
attractive.  The  flavour,  too,  is  excellent,  and 
although  few  samples  are  seen  without  a  green 
tinge  at  the  footstalk  of  many  of  the  berries,  this 
is  the  whole  that  can  be  said  against  it;  and  if  it 
can  be  grown  anil  shown  year  after  year  in  the 
same  excellent  condition  as  it  has  been  tliis  sea- 
son, it  will  certainly  take  the  position  of  the  leading 
black  summer  Grape  after  the  Black  Hamburgh. 
It  was  very  conspicuous  in  many  instances  at  the 
recent  Shrewsbury  show-.  It  was  shown  in  most 
of  the  prize-winning  collections,  and  in  the  class 
for  three  bunches  of  any  black  Grape  it  gained 
the  fii-st  prize  amongst  eighteen  exhibits,  beating 
Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  several 
other  black  varieties;  and  it  merited  its  position. 
It  was  also  shown  as  a  dish  in  several  collections 
of  fruit,  there  being  upwards  of  two  dozen  exhibits 
of  it,  and  there  w^as  not  an  inferior  one  amongst 
them.  The  excellent  state  in  which  it  was  seen 
here  will  be  sure  to  induce  many  amateurs  to 
plant  it,  and  I  feel  sure  they  will  ha\-e  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  size  of  bunch 
and  berry,  and  especially  in  flavour,  it  is  capable 
of  giving  the  highest  satisfaction. — C-iMT.KiAx. 

Six  good  Apples.— According  to  The  Gardkx 
fruit  reports,  Apples  are  a  thin  crop  generally. 
That  dwarf  or  pruned  trees  or  bushes  are  recorded 
to  be  better  cropped  than  tall,  wide-spreading 
standards  is  an  important  fact.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  grand  crojis  that  can  be  produced  on 
large  orchard  trees,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
merits  of  dwarf  bush  trees  have  yet  been  fully 
tested.  Looking  round  my  little  bushes  that 
are  loaded  with  fine  fruit,  I  noted  half-a-dozen 
that  may  be  useful  for  anyone  requiring  that 
number  of  really  good,  reliable  sorts,  viz..  Lord 
Sutfield,  New  llawthornden,  and  Small's  Ad. 
mirable    for  kitchen:    Summer   Golden    Pippin 


Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Court  Pendu  Plat  for 
dessert.  These  seldom  fail,  and,  taken  collec- 
tively, are  useful  for  a  small  garden.  I  may  here 
remark  that  the  number  of  times  some  of  these 
kinds  receive  favourable  mention  is  sutiicient  of 
itself  to  fix  their  character  as  the  best  of  our  ex- 
cessively long  list  of  Apples.  And,  happily,  there 
is  now  such  a  wealth  of  really  good  kinds,  that 
there  is  no  need  for  growing  second-rate  or  worth- 
less varieties.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  expense  of  the 
trees,  for  they  are  now  obtainable  at  a  price  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  thought 
impossible.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  planting,  and  be  sure  and  select  your  buslies 
early  in  the  season,  for  the  best  always  go  first. — 
.T.  (;.,  Ooxport. 


RASPBERRY  CULTURE  IN  AUTUMN. 

Where  any  old  rows  have  become  useless  and  are 
to  be  rooted  out  and  thrown  away,  this  w^ork 
should  not  be  deferred  until  autumn  or  winter, 
but  clearing  should  take  place  at  once  to  have  the 
ground  ready  for  another  crop.  As  a  rule  it  will 
be  found  that  ground  which  has  been  occupied 
with  Raspberries  for  some  years  has  become  very 
poor,  especially  a  little  way  from  the  surface,  and 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  trench  the  grovmd 
after  them  and  manure  it  well.  As  many  spent 
vegetables  are  now  being  cleared  ott',  a  quantity 
of  these  might  very  profitably  be  trenched  into 
the  subsoil  of  old  Raspberry  ground.  If  this  was 
done  now  and  the  surface  left  rough  during  the 
winter,  the  soil  would  be  in  excellent  condition  to 
produce  a  fine  crop  of  early  Potatoes  next  spring. 
Where  Raspberry  rows  have  become  rather  blank 
and  only  consist  of  a  good  plant  here  and  there, 
it  would  never  pay  to  retain  these  in  their  present 
state,  and  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them  is  to 
lift  them  during  September  and  make  up  the 
vacancies  in  some  of  the  other  rows  with  them. 
In  this  case  the  worst  of  the  rows  should  be  cleared 
to  make  good  the  best  ones,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  be  better  to  have  two  or  three  rows  fully  fur- 
nished than  half  a  dozen  with  only  a  plant  here 
and  there.  Some  of  the  young  suckers  which 
have  been  thrown  up  from  the  strongest  of  the 
stools  may  also  be  lifted  to  make  up  blanks,  and 
wherever  any  planting  is  done  the  piece  of  ground 
in  which  the  roots  are  to  be  inserted  should  always 
be  manured  and  dug  up  before  planting.  Seveial 
of  our  rows  will  shortly  be  treated  in  this  way, 
and  the  whole  of  them  will  be  gone  over  at  onco 
with  the  object  of  cutting  out  the  old  growths 
which  produced  the  fruit  this  year,  but  which  are 
now  useless  and  withered.  These  old  growths  are 
sometimes  left  until  pruning  time  in  winter,  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  as  September  is  one  of  the  be.-t 
months  of  all  to  ripen  the  young  rods,  which  will 
produce  the  crop  next  year,  and  they  cannot  have 
too  much  light,  sun,  and  air  just  now,  but  whtn 
the  old  rods  are  left  they  partially  obstruct  all 
these.  Where  the  canes  are  tied  to  wire  or  fences 
of  any  kind  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  tie  them 
into  their  places  now,  but  where  this  cannot  be 
done  at  present  the  cutting  out  of  the  old  rods 
should  on  no  account  be  neglected,  as  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  points  in  successful  Rasp- 
berry culture  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  ^Vhere 
the  stools  are  very  strong  and  many  young  growths 
have  been  emitted,  some  of  the  outer  ones  may  be 
shorter  and  weaker  than  the  centre  or  main  ones, 
but  these  may  be  dug  up  further  on  to  form  new 
plantations  or  fill  up  blanks,  and  where  not  wanted 
for  these  purposes  they  should  also  be  cut  out 
with  the  old  ones  and  allow  none  to  remain,  ex- 
cept tliose  required  for  fruiting  next  year. 

J.    MlIIR. 


Apricot  Musch-Musch.— This  is  unquestion- 
ably the  hardiest  and  most  reliable  sort  that  can 
be  grown.  Our  tree  of  it  now  reaches  the  top  of  a 
wall  14  feet  high,  and  has  a  proportionate  diameter 
of  branches.  It  is  now  carrying  as  many  fruits  as 
some  half-dozen  trees  of  the  Moor  Park  variety. 
The  form  of  the  tree  is  that  of  almost  a  perfect 
fan,  for  it  has  never  lost  a  branch  larger  than  one's 
thumb,  and  very  few  of  them  ;  while  trees  of  the 
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Woor  Park  are  terribly  disfigured  tlirough  the  loss 
of  laige  branches.  Our  Musch-Musch  tree  has 
never  failed  to  bear  a  good  crop  since  it  was  large 
enough  to  do  so.  It  is  quite  a  distinct  variety, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  slightly  glaucous.  Its  only 
fault  is  the  fruit  not  being  quite  so  large  as  that 
of  the  Jloor  I'ark  ;  but  surely  a  good  crop  of 
ratlier  small  fruit  every  year  is  better  than  larger 
fruits  which  are  uncertain.  I  prune  Apricots  on 
what  I  call  a  rough-and-ready  system.  What 
pruning  our  trees  get  is  done  in  the  summer  time. 
Most  of  the  young  wood  is  nailed  or  tied  in,  only 
the  young  shoots  for  which  there  is  no  room  being 
cut  away.  Early  in  the  spring  all  dead  wood  is 
cut  out,  and  that  is  about  all  the  attention  they 
get,  except  covering  them  with  a  wide  glass  coping 
and  old  fish  net  while  in  bloom.  The  glass  is  taken 
away  again  as  soon  as  all  danger  from  frost  is  over. 
—J.  C.  C. 

Scalded  Peach  leaves. — Allow  me  to  send 
you  some  leaves  from  young  Peach  trees  growing 
in  a  cool  house  in  whicli  they  have  been  planted 
about  two  years.  They  have  not  as  yet  borne 
any  fruit,  though  they  appear  to  be  in  good 
health.  Within  these  last  few  days,  however,  the 
leaves  are  dropping  oil'  fast,  and  they  have  a 
scalded  appearance.  They  decay  round  the  edges, 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  black  spots  about 
thorn.  They  have  had  abundance  of  air  day  and 
night,  and  about  three  weeks  back  they  were 
syringed  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  (quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water).  I  might  add  that  I  syringed  Rose  and 
other  plants  with  the  same  solution,  and  they 
show  no  appearance  of  being  hurt  by  it. — Siii.i.v 
Oak. 

*,.*'  Your  Peaches  were  doubtless  perfectly 
healthy  up  to  the  time  of  the  mishap  in  question, 
which  is  simply  a  case  of  scalding.  The  cause 
without  seeing  the  borders  it  is  impossible  to 
define  with  certainty,  but,  judging  from  the 
tender  nature  of  the  leaves  sent,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  roots,  insufficiently  sup|)lied 
with  water  during  the  intensely  hot  weather 
which  has  prevailed,  have  been  wholly  unable  to 
sustain  the  rapid  perspiration.  Yet  another  con- 
jecture. Your  trees,  which  you  say  are  never  shut 
up,  may  have  been  syiinged  too  early  in  the  after- 
noon ;  a  circulation  of  air  combined  with  intense 
sun  heat  would  speedily  injure  the  unusually 
tender  leaves.  Sulphide  of  potassium,  quarter  of 
an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water,  would  not  harm 
them,  as  we  have  applied  it  double  that  strength 
to  the  tender  tips  of  young  Melons.  Mulch  your 
trees,  give  them  plenty  of  water,  and  syringe 
well  to  induce  a  free  growth  of  laterals,  which 
will  prevent  the  main  buds  now  destitute  of  leaves 
from  bursting  into  wood  or  flower.  Reduce  the 
laterals  when  the  trees  show  signs  of  ripening, 
and  they  will  break  satisfactorily  next  season.  A 
word  as  to  the  use  of  sulphide  of  potassium  under 
glass.  Always  apply  it  late  in  the  evening,  and 
syringe  thoroughly  with  pure  water,  and  give  air 
very  early  the  following  morning. — W.  Ct)LEiiAX, 
JCaisliwi-  Ca-it/c,  Ledbury. 

Cordon  Apples. — These  are  largely  grown  at 
Beddington  House,  .Surrey,  and,  as  usual,  this  year 
ag.iin  they  are  producing  a  large  crop  of  fruit  of  gouil 
quality.  The  piincipal  kinds  we  observed  were  Bed- 
fordshire Foundling,  Kibston  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Cellini  Pippin,  and  Hawthoruden. 
The  trees  are  heavily  mulched  annually. — G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


The  Dorcliester  Blackberry.— This  variety  lia.-* 
jirnved  the  most  desirable  for  exhibition  purposes  in  Ame- 
rica, althovigh  it  is  .said  there  are  others  equally,  if  not  more, 
desirable  for  general  cultivation.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
Kitt-itinny  that  it  is  more  hardy,  a  good  cropper,  and  produces 
good  sized,  saleable  fruit. 

Peacb  house  iEUlngtutm). — There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  build  a  Teach  house  iu  the  position  you  name. 
The  heat  from  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  cannot 
possibly  affect  the  Peach  trees.  Have  the  house  constructed 
so  that  the  lights  may  be  taken  entirely  off  the  roof  after 
the  crop  is  gathered. 


Plum  Cox's  Emperor.— This  6ne  all-round 
Plum  i3  far  too  seldom  seen.  It  ni.ay  be  grown 
successfully  i  ithcr  as  a  pyramid  or  trained  upon  the 
wall.  It  may  be  depended  upon  for  a  crop,  and 
ia  a  large  handsome  fruit,  flavour  excellent,  and  fit 
for  culinary  purposes  or  dessert. — G. 

Diseased  Melons. --Our  late  Melon  plants  are 
suffering  from  a  disease  an  example  of  which  I 
send,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  the 
cause  of  the  disaster  and  the  way  to  cure  it.  I 
have  noticed  numbers  of  small  black  specks  on 
the  part  ati'ected  very  much  resembling  those  on 
the  Potato  leaf  when  attacked  by  disease.  The 
plants  previous  to  the  attack  were  very  strong.  I 
first  noticed  a  small  drop  of  moisture  which  seemed 
to  exude  from  the  stem.  Presently  the  bark 
became  brown  and  the  disease  continued  to  spread 
until  it  reached  round  the  stem,  and  also  worked 
through  it,  bursting  the  tissues  and  splitting  the 
stem,  which  eventually  collapsed  and  the  plant 
died.  I  have  tried  to  check  the  disease  with  lime, 
and  also  with  sulphur,  but  neither  appeared  to  do 
any  good. — J.  W.  L. 

*,,'"'  Yours  is  one  of  the  baffling  cases  so  often 
described  in  this  paper.  There  is  no  possible 
remedy  ;  the  diseased  condition  must,  if  possible, 
be  prevented  by  good  ventilation,  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  perfect  root  action  in  good  compost. 
When  the  fungi  peculiar  to  the  Cucurbitace.x'  once 
fix  themselves  on  their  victim,  cure  is  hopeless. 
Sulphuring  is  very  good  when  fungoid  diseases 
are  attacked  in  their  early  stage,  but  no  amount 
of  sulphuring  will  replace  rotten  tissue  with 
sound,  or  stoji  the  progress  of  internal  decay. 
— W.  (J.  S. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Nerine  Fothergilli  major.-  From  Mr.  Man- 
sell's  garden  in  tJuernsey  comes  a  very  fine  spike 
of  this  plant.  His  gardener,  5Ir.  Peters,  describes 
it  as  having  been  taken  from  a  potful  of  bulbs 
bearing  ten  such  spikes.  He  also  remarks  that 
this  variety  always  blooms  a  few  days  earlier  than 
any  others.  Some,  we  hear,  are  relinquishing  the 
cultivation  of  these  beautiful  plants  because  they 
do  not  produce  their  spikes  together,  but  in  suc- 
cession ;  such,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case  in  Guernsey.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Nerines. 

Hymenocallis  macrostephana  is  already 
the  acknowledged  best  of  the  cultivated  plants  of 
this  genus,  but  it  may  not  perhaps  be  known  to 
all  who  grow  it  that  when  planted  out  in  beds  in 
shaded  places  and  where  there  is  always  plenty  of 
moisture,  this  fine  species  is  perfectly  happy  and 
flowers  abundantly.  Some  clumps  of  it  now  flower- 
ing in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  pro\e  conclusively 
that  the  treatment  here  recommended  is  not  only 
safe,  but  probably  the  most  suitable  for  this  grand 
bulbous  plant. 

Antirrhinums.  —  These  old-fashioned  plants 
are  now  in  great  beauty  at  Swanley,  where  Mr. 
C'annell  has  for  some  time  past  been  paying  more 
than  usual  attention  to  them,  and  the  results 
obtained  are  very  satisfactory.  ^Ve  like  the  self- 
coloured  ones  best,  or  those  with  white  throats  ; 
but  amongst  flakes  and  stripes  we  also  noticed 
some  good  things.  Although  Antirrhinums  will 
grow  in  almost  any  soil,  some  little  attention  paid 
to  their  requirements  will  be  amply  rewarded  by 
increased  vigour,  and  flowers  larger  and  finer  than 
they  otherwise  would  be. 

September  flowers  frcm  Dublin. — Do  you 

remember  telling  me  that  the  rose-scarlet  Pi- 
cotee  Painted  Lady  grew  abundantly  in  Peel  Park, 
near  Manchester';  It  is  very  like,  but  larger 
and  not  so  fine  in  make  or  colour  as  the  true  old 
Painted  Lady  which  we  grow  here,  and,  as  you 
can  see  by  the  specimen  sent  herewith,  it  is  a  very 
sportive  plant.  The  one  stem  sent  bears  two  dis- 
tinct forms  and  intermediate  gradations  between 
them.  The  curator  at  Peel  Park  sent  me  cuttings 
last  season,  and  I  find  his  form  a  better  grower 
than  ours,  which  is  delicate,  and  apt  to  die  out 
1  unless  stopped  from  flowering  too  freely.     Ama- 


ryllis Akermanni  is  again  in  flower  here,  along 
with  the  lovely  rosy  Crinum  Powelli.  I  send  also 
three  seedlings  of  Gladiolus  Lcmoinei,  nOM'  in 
bloom  from  seeds  sown  in  October,  18.S4.  We  sow 
as  soon  as  ever  the  seed  ripens  in  a  light  and  well- 
prepared  open-air  bed.  The  seedlings  are  very 
pretty,  and  good  as  cut  flowers.  Tupa  Feuillei  is 
an  old  favourite  here,  and  is  now  flowering  at  .S  ft. 
in  height.  I  enclose  a  small  cluster  of  Mrs. 
Clarke,  a  sweet-scented,  creamy-white  Viola, 
which  is  much  admired  by  nearly  all  our  visitors. 
TheColchicums  andCycIamen  hedenefolium  album 
are  now  quite  lovely,  making  our  Indian  summer 
seem  like  a  second  spring-time.— F.  W.  BuKi'.iDGE, 
Trinify  CvUiiji   (Uirih  iix,  Diihliii. 

*,*  The  Viola  is  very  sweet-scented,  large,  and, 
witli  the  exception  of  a  small  yellow  eye,  pui-e 
white.  The  Pink,  too,  which  is  scarlet  fringed 
with  white,  is  in  its  best  form  a  charming  variety. 
— Ei>. 

Iiilium  auratum  'Wittei. — I  send  you  a  spike 
of  this  Lily  cut  from  one  of  the  borders  in  my 
garden.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
forms  of  L.  auratum.  The  unspotted  purity  of 
its  flowers,  relieved,  or  rather  illumined,  by  the 
bright  yellow  stripes,  is  very  charming.  It  grows 
as  freely  with  us  as  L.  auratum,  but  does  nob 
grow  so  tall;  it  appears,  too,  to  be  quite  as  hardy. 
Tlie  spike  sent  you  is,  of  course,  from  a  bulb 
which  went  safely  through  the  last  severe  winter 
in  the  open  ground.— W.  H.  Tillett,  Sprowston, 
Xoncirh. 

*^*  A  noble  spike,  or  rather  two  spikes  joined 
together,  the  stem  being  fasciated.  The  number 
of  blooms  is  eighteen,  and,  as  Mr.  Tillett  states, 
their  purity  of  colour — white,  with  yellow  stripes 
— is  quite  charming.  They  are  compactly  arranged, 
and  in  size  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  most  of 
the  varieties  of  L.  auratum. — Eu. 

Crinum  angustum  is  worth  noting  as  an 
easily  grown  noble  stove  Crinum  which  flowers 
freely  and  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  all  the  year 
round— more  than  can  be  said  of  a  good  many 
species  of  Crinum.  A  plant  of  it  now  in  flower 
in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  has  a  thick  stem-liko 
neck  to  the  bulb,  broad-channelled  bright  green 
leaves  5  feet  long  and  holding  themselves  up  as 
boldly  as  those  of  C.  asiaticum  do  ;  its  flowers  are 
on  a  flattened  stalk,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
red,  and  about  a  score  of  long-tubed,  fleshy,  crim- 
son and  creamy-white  flowers  are  arranged  in  an 
umbel  on  the  top  of  each  stalk.  For  large  warm 
houses  there  is  no  better  Crinum  than  this.  C. 
giganteum,  C.  asiaticum,  C.  Hildebrandti,  C.  Com- 
mersoni,  C.  Jlooreanum,  and  an  unnamed  kind 
from  Queensland  are  also  now  bearing  handsome 
flowers  in  the  houses  at  Kew. 

Tuberous    Begonias    at   Swanley.  —  The 

Begonias  in  Mr.  Cannell's  nursery  form  just  now, 
in  themselves,  quite  an  exhibition,  five  houses, 
each  house  100  feet  long,  being  full  of  them. 
Here  may  be  found  flowers  of  almost  all  colours, 
from  the  purest  white  to  rich  yellow,  salmon,  rose, 
maroon,  crimson,  and  scarlet,  whilst  others  ex- 
hibit almost  all  shades  to  suit  the  tastes  of  those 
having  a  preference  for  less  decided  colours.  The 
flowers,  too,  are  remarkably  large,  some  of  them 
measuring  as  much  as  from  0  indies  to  S  inches  in 
diameter,  round  and  full  in  outline,  and  firm  in 
texture.  This  strain  of  Begonias  is,  moreover, 
distinguished  for  dwarf  compact  growth.  Amongst 
novelties  for  this  season  with  single  flowers,  the 
best,  perhaps,  are  Charles  Fellowes,  crimson  suf- 
fused with  red  and  orange  ;  Henry  Cannell,  deep 
rosy  scarlet :  M.  Brisson,  deep  orange-red,  with  a 
crimson  centre  ;  gigantea,  fiery  crimson  ;  Miss 
Cannell,  rosy  pink  sutlused  with  purple  ;  Crimson 
( 'irele,  intense  crimson  ;  Lady  Kirk,  soft  salmon  ; 
King  of  the  Begonias,  deep  maroon-red  ;  Countess 
of  Bessborough,  rich  clear  golden  yellow,  edged 
with  soft  red  ;  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  large  clear 
scarlet :  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  bright  magenta-rose  ; 
Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  pure  rose,  with  a  light  centre  ; 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  fiery  crimson  ;  and  Shirley  Hib- 
bard,  brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  pure  white  centre. 
Amongst  single  flowers  not  considered  novelties 
the  following  were  the  most  distinct  and  effective, 
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viz.,  Albert  Crousse,  rosy  red;  City  of  London, 
deep  rosy  lake  ;  Countess  of  Kingston,  glowing 
crimson-red  ;  Mrs.  Laing,  pure  white ;  Trocadero, 
bright  scarlet :  General  Roberts,  amarantli-crimson ; 
L'Abbe  Fromert,  bright  golden  yellow ;  Rosea 
magnifica,  large  pure  rose  ;  Royal  Standard,  deep 
crimson  ;  Lady  Emily,  amber- yellow  ;  Alba  flori- 
bunda,  pure  white;  Wonder,  yellowish  buff  and 
orange  ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  large  red, 
shaded  with  lake.  The  best  novelties  in  doubles 
are,  we  consider,  Louis  d'Or,  a  very  distinct  and 
effective  shade  of  yellow ;  Leon  de  St.  Jean, 
scarlet-red  ;  M.  Paul  de  Vicq,  bright  carmine- 
cerise  ;  Susanna  Hatchett,  fine  rosy  pink  ;  Notaire 
Moens,  bright  carmine  ;  Dr.  Baillon,  deep  salmon ; 
and  M.  Legouve,  light  creamy  buff.  Amongst 
double  flowers  not  considered  novelties  the  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  best,  viz.,  Louis  Banchet, 
brilliant  orange-scarlet ;  Blanche  Duval,  creamy 
white  ;  Othello,  deep  reddish  crimson ;  Intermedia 
jilena,  soft  orange-scarlet  ;  Coquette,  rich  car- 
mine ;  C'andidissima  plena,  pure  white,  with  a 
sulphur  centre;  Flamme  de  Punch,  rich  rosy  pink; 
Lucie  Lemoine,  pure  white  ;  Gabrielle  Legros, 
clear  sulphur  white,  changing  to  soft  yellow  ; 
Pffioniflora,  salmon-rose  :  Madame  Castigny,  rosy 
pink  ;  Madame  Arnoult,  pinkish  blush,  with 
deeper  edge  ;  Octavie,  pure  white ;  Virginalis, 
pure  white,  with  a  yellow  centre;  and  Madame 
Crousse,  nankeen-salmon.  These  are  mostly  beau- 
tiful Camellia-shaped  and  full-sized  double  flowers, 
suitable,  when  wired,  for  button-holes,  shoulder- 
sprays,  or  bouquets. 

Pentstemons. — We  have  received  some  beau- 
tiful spikes  of  these  from  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Hawick  ; 
some  of  them  were  upwards  of  IS  inches  long,  and 
well  furnished  with  flowers  the  whole  of  that 
length.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  were  :  Her- 
bert Cutbush,  deep  crimson,  with  a  pure  white 
throat ;  Mrs.  Milne,  flesh-coloured,  throat  pure 
white;  Lady  Margaret,  rich  crimson-maroon, 
throat  white  flaked  with  crimson  ;  William  Robin- 
son, deep  red,  with  a  white  throat,  streaked  with 
scarlet ;  Mrs.  Sliarp,  lilac  or  mauve,  throat  very 
open,  white  flaked  with  carmine;  Helen  Wood, 
crimson-scarlet,  with  large  open  pure  white  throat; 
Provost  Watson,  rose,  throat  white,  streaked  with 
deep  rose;  Mrs.  Bowley,  crimson-purple,  throat 
very  large  and  open,  white  flaked  with  crimson: 
William  Forbes,  a  large  scarlet  flower,  with  a 
white  throat ;  Mr.  P.  Brydon,  creamy  white, 
tinged  with  pale  rose,  buds  before  opening  bronzy ; 
Pearcy  \Vynne,  crimson,  throat  white,  with 
crimson  streaks  ;  Gem,  deep  scarlet,  throat  white, 
flaked  with  crimson  ;  and  Samuel  Johnstone,  soft 
pink,  with  white  tliroat. 

Solanum  atro-purpureum.  — A  plant  at  Kew 
thus  labelled  will  have  to  find  some  other  name, 
as  the  above  is  already  given  to  a  comparatively 
worthless  garden  plant,  wliich  was  introduced  by 
the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  from  Brazil,  ami  was 
named  and  figured  in  the  Jie/iii/ium.  Botatuctim. 
The  new  and  spurious  atro-purpureum  is,  how- 
ever, a  handsome  foliaged  plant,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Makoy  and  Co.,  of  Liuge;  it 
has  large-lobed,  horizontal  leaves,  which  are  deep 
olive-green  above  and  vinous  purple  below.  It 
is  eviilently  a  good  plant  for  summer  bedding,  as 
the  plant  at  Kew  is  in  fine  health  in  a  border  out 
of  doors.  A  collection  of  ornamental-leaved  Sola- 
nums  is  now  a  grand  show  in  front  of  No.  3 
museum  at  Kew,  and  as  the  plants  are  named  we 
call  attention  to  them,  so  that  anyone  in  search  of 
handsome  foliaged  plants  for  sumnrer  bedding  may 
make  note  of  the  kinds  wliich  would  best  answer 
their  purpose.  Solanums  are  amongst  the  easiest 
managed  of  annuals,  but  one  may  easily  grow  a 
number  of  kinds  which  lack  beauty  and  interest 
unless  he  first  of  all  sees  what  the  plants  are  like 
by  inspecting  such  a  collection  as  that  at  Kew. 

Passiflora  gracilis. — The  relationship  be- 
tween the  Passitlora  and  Cucurbit  Orders  is  much 
more  evident  in  the  foliage  and  fruit  than  in  the 
flowers  of  the  plants  of  the  two  Orders.  Wc  noted 
several  of  the  edible-fruited  Passion-flowersa  week 
or  two  ago,  and  recommended  them  as  garden 
plants   because   of    the   ornamental  character   o 


their  large  and,  in  some,  prettily  coloured  fruits, 
which  are  usually  produced  in  abundance  on 
strong  plants ;  in  addition  to  these  there  are  some 
which,  although  neither  edible  nor  large-fruited, 
are  yet  strikingly  pretty  wlien  seen  covered  with 
their  bright-coloured  berries,  P.  gi-acilis  beingone  of 
these.  This  species  has  thin  stems,  green,  smooth, 
three-lobed  leaves,  greenish  white  flowers  an  inch 
across,  and  deep  scarlet  fruits  about  as  large  as 
and  shaped  like  Damsons.  We  saw  this  in  the 
stove  at  Kew  a  few  days  ago,  where  it  is  fruiting 
very  freely.  Near  to  this  plant  there  is  also  a 
pretty,  small-fruited  Passion-flower,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  three-lobed,  rugose  and  silvery  in 
the  middle,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  about  1 A  inches 
long,  has  prominent  ribs  as  in  a  Chinese  lantern, 
and  coloured  blood-red.  P.  cinnabarina  is  also 
fruiting  freely  in  the  Palm  house ;  its  fruits  are  as 
large  as  bantam's  eggs  and  coloured  bright  red 
when  ripe. 

Helianthus  multiflorus  maximus. — Here  is 
a  plant  for  the  million,  but  how  many  gardens — if 
we  except  the  few  where  all  good  herbaceous  plants 
arc  grown— are  graced  with  its  glorious  blossoms? 
Certainly  it  ought  to  be  in  every  garden  where 
flower  borders  are,  for  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  known  Sunflowers.  It  is  as 
superior  to  the  common  Sunflower  (H.  annuus)  as 
the  single  Dahlias  are  to  the  heavy-headed  double 
ones,  and  it  is  a  perennial  species,  too,  so  that 
when  once  planted  in  a  border  it  remains  for  ever 
a  noble  summer  beauty.  On  good  soil  it  grows 
8  feet,  or  even  more,  high,  and  a  strong  jilant  will 
have  nearly  half  a  hundred  flowers  open  at  one 
time.  Such  flowers  they  are,  too,  being  G  inches 
across,  the  broad  ray  florets  overlapping  each  other 
and  just  irregularenough  to  be  graceful,  and  thedisc 
not  more  than  \h  inches  across,  yellow,  with  black 
anthers,  so  that  the  whole  flower  looks  almost 
uniform  lemon -yellow.  If  I  had  room  to  grow 
only  one  Sunflower  I  should  not  hesitate  to  choose 
this  before  all  others.  Three  of  its  large  flowers 
are  now  in  front  of  me  with  tlieir  round  faces 
looking  almost  white  in  the  gasliglit.  The 
typical  multiflorus  is  not  the  variety  maximus — 
a  hint  that  beginners  with  this  plant  should  take 
note  of. 

Lilium  auratum  at  Kew  is  now  in  great 
beauty,  and  is  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see. 
Grand  as  this  Lily  is  in  pots  and  treated  as  a 
conservatory  plant,  it  is  plain  that  it  loses  much 
of  its  beauty  in  such  wlien  compared  with  its 
effect  when  planted  out  of  doors  amongst  suitable 
surroundings,  and  in  masses  large  enough  to 
make  a  bold  display.  Two  large  beds  of  dwarf 
Rhododendrons  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  garden  at  Kew  have  been  planted 
with  bulbs  of  this  Lilium,  and  there  are  now 
towering  up  high  above  the  Rhododendrons  dozens 
of  stout  stems,  some  of  them  over  0  feet  high, 
and  bearing  massive  clusters  of  flowers.  Here 
the  powerful  odour  of  this  Lily  is.  not  disagree- 
able, because  the  position  is  an  open  one,  and  this 
openness  enables  one  to  see  the  tall  spikes  of 
flowers  from  a  long  distance  in  various  parts  of 
the  garden.  The  golden  Lily  in  a  corner  loses 
much  of  its  charms,  its  proper  position  being 
that  of  a  prominenffeature  in  a  landscape.  Such, 
at  all  events,  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  effective- 
ness of  these  beds  at  Kew.  The  life  and  beauty 
such  plants  as  this  are  capable  of  adding  to  dull, 
sombre  places  in  a  garden  do  not  appear  to  be 
fully  appreciated  by  many  gardeners.  Liliums 
have  not  yet  got  full  hold  of  the  horticultural 
world,  being  still  confined  a  good  deal  too  much 
to  the  pot  and  greenhou.se.  Probably  a  Lily  con- 
ference would  do  much  to  bring  the  dozens  of 
beautiful,  but  almost  unknown,  species  of  this 
genus  into  prominence.  What  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  next  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  con- 
ferences V 


after  its  proper  season  of  bloom,  and  in  wet  summers, 
when  the  growth  is  unusually  strong,  the  young  shoots 
should  be  nipped  off  from  time  to  time.  Some  years 
ago  I  allowed  two  plants  of  this  t'lematis  to  grow 
naturally  on  my  house  without  pruning,  and  no  bloom 
was  the  result.  This  climber  is  very  accommodating 
as  to  soil,  and  will  hold  its  own  with  Ivy  and  tree 
roots.  I  have  a  large  plant  here  growing  over  and 
festooning  a  Holly  tree.  The  effect  in  early  summer 
is  fine,  the  top  of  the  Holly  being  covered  with  white 
stars.  Of  course,  I  presume  that  "  E.  L.  R."  grows 
his  Clematis  in  a  tolerably  sunny  place ;  without  sun 
I  am  afraid  no  treatment  would  be  effectual. — 
J.  B.  W.  Thomas,  Belmont,  Caiiow. 


551 6. — Clematis  montana. — "E.  L.  R.,  Hali- 
fax," in  The  Ci.vRDKN'  of  August  "28,  says  this  Cleinitis 
grows  luxuriantly,  but  will  not  flower  with  him. 
Clematis  montana  flowers  on  the  ripened  wood  of  the 
prtvious  year,  and  should  be  closely  prune!  in  June 


RHODODENDRON  VEITCHL 

To  Mr.  Robert  Veitch,  of  the  New  North  Road 
Nur.«ery,  Exeter,  we  are  indebted  for  the  photo- 
graph from  which  the  annexed  illustration  was 
prepared.  It  is  that  of  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
Rhododendron  Veitehi,  grown  at  Watermouth 
Castle,  Ilfraoonibe.  Mr.  Parkhouse,  Mrs.  Basset's 
gardener  at  Watermouth  Castle,  the  grower  of 
the  plant  in  question,  has  kindly  furnished  us 
with  the  following  particulars  as  to  its  size  and 
Ids  mode  of  culture  :  "  When  the  photograph 
was  taken,"  he  says,  "the  plant  was  in  a  12-ineh 
pot ;  its  height  was  C  feet  4  inches,  its  breadth 
at  3  i'eet  from  the  top  4  feet,  and  it  was 
bearing  no  fewer  than  300  fully  developed 
flowers,  some  of  which  measured  8  inches  across. 
The  soil  in  which  it  grows  consists  of  lumps  of 
fibry  peat,  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand,  and 
very  finely  broken  oyster-shells.  It  flowered  in 
an  Lirdinary  conservatory,  after  which  it  was 
removed  to  our  Camellia  house,  wliich  is  well 
shaded.  It  was  kept  rather  close  and  moist  till 
it  had  completed  its  growth  and  set  its  buds  ; 
after  that  it  was  gradually  given  more  air,  and 
now  (September  .3)  the  house  is  open  night  and 
day  and  its  contents  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
To-day  I  have  counted  the  '  breaks '  of  this 
year's  growth,  and  find  that  they  number  130  ; 
therefore  I  am  in  hopes  of  having  a  still  better 
display  next  year." 

A  good  basket  Fern  (Gymnogramma  schizo- 
phylla  gloriosa). — The  variety  of  this  very  beauti- 
ful form  is  much  superior  to  the  original 
introduced  to  gardens  some  few  years  ago,  which, 
on  account  of  its  proving  difficult  to  grow,  did 
not  find  much  favour  with  amateur  Fern  culti- 
vators. When  suspended  in  baskets  this  newly 
introduced  form,  with  its  long,  pendent,  finely 
divided  fronds,  is  very  elegant.  The  fronds  are  a 
light  bright  green  above,  sparingly  sprinkled 
beneath  with  a  white  farinose  powder.  This 
plant  is  a  very  free  grower,  and,  like  all  the 
(Jymnogrammas,  easily  obtained  from  spores.  To 
grow  it  successfully  the  compost  should  be  rough 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  It  requires 
careful  attention  in  watering,  otherwise  its  delicate 
pinnules  soon  shrivel. 

Tricliomanes  radicans. — At  Waddon  Huiise  there  i.s 
.1  grand  plaut  of  the  Killarney  Fern.  It  is  upwards  of  o  feet 
in  dianieter  and  perfect  both  aa  regards  colour  .and  form. 

Microlepia  hirta  cristata  with  Mr.  King  at  W'addon 
is  fiuer  tlian  we  have  seen  it  elsewhere.  Jt  proves  to  be  mure 
beautituUy  crested  than  we  expected  it  would  be,  judging 
l>y  specimens  of  it  which  we  had  hitherto  seen. 

Pteris  aquilina. — We  saw  a  few  days  ago,  upon  a  lawn 
in  a  Kenti.-ili  garden,  a  large  clump  of  this  Fern,  the  effect  of 
wliich  wa.^  cU:iiiii!iig.  Ihe  fronds,  which  were  5  feet  or  ii  feet 
high,  are  just  now  beginning  to  assume  their  beautiful 
autumn  tinge. 

Adiantunx  Oapillus-veneris.— Doubts  are  often  ex- 
pressed as  to  tbe  hardiness  of  this  species.  We  have  recently 
seen  a  beautiful  mass  of  it  on  a  wall  in  a  garden  at 
Tooting,  on  which  its  spores,  escaped  from  a  stove,  had 
doubtless  fixed  themselves.  It  has  been  in  its  present  situa- 
tion for  at  least  ten  years. 

Hardy  Ferns. — Two  beautiful  hardy  Japanese  Ferns 
are  in  great  beauty  at  Beddington  House— Lastrea  prolifica 
and  Polystichum  polyl.ilepharum,  bold  and  massive  in  out- 
hue,  yet  tiie  pinnas  are  finely  divided,  sutEciently  so  to  give 
them  a  graceful  app'  arance.  Both  are  desirable  additions  to 
a  fernery. 
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every  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  roots;  of  knowledge.     Tliere  is  a  proper  way  to  prepare 

linwever   favourable   an  appearance  a  tree  may  a  site  for  a  tree,  and  a  proper  way  to  plant  it; 

liave  at  the  top,  if  the  roots  be  mutilated  by  care-  alscj  a  proper  way  to  fa.sten  and  protect  it  when 

less  or  unskilful  lifting,  it  is  not  even  half  a  tree,  planted.     If  I  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 

^ ^            ^                      and  will  have  a  long  struggle  for  bare  life.     To  success  of  a  piece  of  planting,  I  should  be  very 

perhaps  a  few  practical   remarks  bearing   upon    lift  trees  well,  the  characters  of  the  roots  of  the  careful  to  see  that  the  lifting  of  the  trees  was  well 

the  importance  of  carefully  preserving  the  roots    various  kinds  must  be  studied — their  texture  and  performed  ;  for  this  kind  of  work  the  best  hands 

of  trees  may  be  useful  to  those  who  contemplate    mode   of  growth.     The   various   aspects  of  the  should  be  eni]iloyed.      I  have  no  hesitation  in 

transplanting.     The   art   of    transplanting   trees    foliage  ami  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  fami-  saying  that  bad  lifting  is  at  the  bottom  of  three- 

ha^i  long  been  in  general  practice,  although  not   liar  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  their  culture,  fourths  of  the  failures  after  planting.     It  might 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

TREE  TRANSPLANTINd. 

Now  that  the  season  for  transplanting  is  at  band 


always   carried    out   in   a 
thoroughly  scientitic  man- 
ner.     Much     disappoint- 
ment from  failures   often 
arises  from  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  certain  iirinciples 
which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary  in    order  to    obtain 
satisfactory  results.  Trans- 
planting  shrubs    may   be 
done,  and   is   done,   with 
adherent   balls   of     earth 
varying  fromSlbs.  tolOlbs. 
in  weight  to  as  many  tons, 
according    to   the    lifting 
appliances  at  the  command 
of  the  operator.     The  sim- 
plest  of    all    methods    is 
lifting  a  shrub  or  tree  with 
an  ordinary  garden  spade, 
and  even   by  this  simple 
process  the  greatest  differ- 
ence is  observable  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  by 
different  operators.      This 
is  easily  seen  by  the  way 
in  which  some  parties  go 
about  such  work.     Some, 
from  long  practice, particu- 
larly in  nurseries,  will  lift 
a  small-sized  shrub  with  a 
good  adherent  ball,  vbile 
another,  from  want  of  the 
requisite  skill  in  guiding 
his  spade,  will   allow  the 
ball    to     fall     to     pieces. 
Retentive    soils    and   fre- 
quent transplanting  have 
often  much  to  do  with  the 
successful  lifting  of  certain 
plants.     With  many  dici- 
duous    trees     and     some 
shrubs  it    is    not   always 
necessary  that  they  should 
be  lifted   with    a  ball   of 
earth,  even   when  of  me- 
dium size,  unless    in   the 
case  of  Very  rare  or  deli- 
cate specimens,  when  suc- 
cessful    transplanting     is 
absolutely  desired.     Deci- 
duous trees,  both  forest  and 
fruit,  varying  from  4  feet 
to  G  feet,  or  even  10  feet  in 
height,    where    the    roots 
have    been    prepared    by 
previous    cutting    C'r    fre- 
quent  transplanting,    can 
be  moved  with  safety  even 
without  a  ball,  and  at  any 
time  during  the  transplant- 
ing season.     If  transplant- 
ed without   any  previous 
preparation,  particularly  if 
10  feet  or  1-2  feet  in  height. 


Rhododendron  Vcitclii :  a  specimen  grown  at  Watennouth  Castle,  Ilfr.icombe, 

from  a  photogrrtjih. 
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be  stated  as  an  axiom  in 
the  lifting  of  trees,  that 
if  the  roots  be  well  secured 
the  labour  of  moving  an 
unwieldy  ball  of  soil  may 
be  entirely  dispensed  with. 
In  practice  it  will  be  found, 
except  in  comparatively 
few  instances,  that  to  move 
a  tree  with  a  very  large 
ball  of  soil  is  a  great  mis- 
take, as  the  unwieldy  mass 
of  earth  attached  to  the 
roots  dislocates  and  dis- 
tresses them  ;  but  a  small 
ball  of  soil,  by  way  of 
ballasting  the  top  with  the 
roots,  will  ensure  a  far 
greater  probability  of  suc- 
cess in  the  future  growth 
of  the  tree  after  transplan- 
tation ;  in  fact,  a  small 
covering  of  earth  round  the 
roots  of  a  tree  whilst  being 
moved  is  undoubtedly  pre- 
ferable to  no  ball,  and 
vastly  superior  to  a  large 
ball  of  soil  that  can  only  be 
removed  with  great  ditti- 
culty. 

While  lifting  large  de- 
ciduoustrees  without  bads, 
or  even  with  balls,  it  is 
absolutely  neces.sary  that 
all  injured  roots  be  cut  otf, 
particularly  tho.se  partially 
broken  through.  The  cut 
parts  should  afterwards  be 
smoothed  over  with  a  sharp 
knife, as  well  as  all  surface- 
skiu  ilamages,  instead  of 
having  them  planted  with 
their  roots  hacked  with  the 
spade,  a  system  which  is 
not  unl'requently  pursued. 
It  will  be  found  that  all 
clean  knife-cut  roots  will 
put  out  young  fibres  much 
freer  than  those  that  are 
cut  with  a  spade  and 
planted  without  any 
!-mootliing. 

The  br  inch-cutting  sys- 
te  n,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
is  f.equently  practised  on 
forest  trees  from  20  feet  to 
30  feet  in  height.  The 
roots,  although  not 
damaged,  ought  all  to  be 
cut ;  that  is,  in  cases  in 
which  no  adherent  earth 
can  be  removed  with  them. 
Large  trees  so  treated  often 
succeed  well,  and  ulti- 
good  shaped  tops  as  un- 
removed     either     with     or 


all   of  earth.      The   foreshortening 


,  such  tree?  are  apt  to  but  1  may  venture  to  afiirm  that  but  oompara-  mately 

lose  many  of  their  branches,  frequently  getting  tively  few  are  ei|Ually  familiar  with  the  aspects  pruned 

into  a  sickly  condition,  and  having  ultimately  to  and  peculiarities  of  their  roots.     This  experience  without 

be  uprooted.  could  not  be  acquired,  I  grant,  except  by  those  causes  them  to  bieak  more  rapidlv  from  the  old 

Tocarry  on  the  work  of  transplanting  trees  and  who  have  been  much  engaged  in  transplanting;  wood  than  they  otherwise  would   do;    besides, 

shrubs  with  some  prospect  of  success,  especially  but  it  is  of  much  greater  value  to  the  planter,  so  foreshortened    specimens    do     not    require    the 

with  exotic  trees,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  far  as  success  is  concerned,  than  any  other  kind  assistance  of  ropes  and  props,  which  are  generally 
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necessary  in  the  case  of  large  deciduous  trees 
where  no  branches  are  removed.  The  percentage 
iif  unsuccessful  transplants  is  often  very  few  in 
point  of  numher  compared  with  trees  in  which 
no  branch  or  root-pruning  had  been  carried  out. 

In  order  to  transplant  comparatively  rare 
specimens,  both  large  and  small,  it  is  in  most 
cases  desirable  to  resort  to  machinery  or  other 
appliances,  however  simple,  such  as  surrounding 
tlje  liall  with  canvas,  staves,  and  ropes,  particu- 
larly in  cases  in  which  balls  of  earth  must 
accompany  the  plants. 

Among  the  many  different  trees  and  shrubs 
that  exist,  the  possibility  of  lifting  them  with  balls 
of  soil,  or  even  securing  tlieir  roots,  varies  much 
with  different  individuals,  for  out  of  the  same 
description  of  .soil  some  species  will  move  easily 
with  good  balls,  while  with  others  it  may  be 
almost  impracticable.  Tliis  arises  simply  from 
the  mode  of  growth  the  various  roots  assume; 
some  ramify  in  all  directions,  like  the  Ehodo- 
dendron  or  Holly;  others  take  a  horizontal 
course,  as  some  Conifers.  On  lifting  with  a  par- 
ticular aim  in  view  to  secure  the  roots,  there  is 
one  rule  which  applies  to  all  sorts,  whether  small 
or  large,  and  that  is  to  begin  by  inserting  the 
spade  at  a  sufficiently  wide  radius  from  the  stem 
of  the  tree  or  shrul),  to  work  round  in  a  circle, 
and  at  once  to  go  down  sufficiently  deep  to  be 
below  the  roots  before  approaching  nearer  to  the 
tree.  I  have  seen  a  consignioent  of  ornamental 
trees,  excellent  so  far  as  the  appearance  of  the 
tops  went,  but  utterly  spoiled  from  the  manner 
ill  which  they  had  lieen  lifted,  the  roots  having 
been  cut  so  short  olf  liy  the  spade  that  only  snags 
were  left,  the  really  vital  roots  having  been  left 
behind.  The  first  cost  of  lifting  should  not  be 
considered  when  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death 
with  the  plants.  I  have  found,  from  considerable 
experience  in  lifting  shrubs  and  trees  of  all  sizes, 
that  to  get  well  below  the  roots  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  gradually  approach  the  tree,  is  the 
simplest  and"  easiest  way  of  securing  the  roots 
and  reducing  the  bulk  of  soil,  so  as  to  make  a 
ball  manageable.  W.  D.  RI. 


The  Labrador  Tea  (Ledum  latifolium). — 
This  bush  reaches  a  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  .">  ft. ,  but 
flowers  freely  in  a  young  .  tate.  It  is  not  such 
a  regular  growing  shru  j  as  L.  thymifolium, 
and  as  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  are  clothed 
with  a  rusty  coloured  tomentum,  it  is  less  attrac- 
tive when  out  of  blossom.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  when  in  the  bud  state  are  not  so  deeply  tinted 
as  are  those  of  L.  thymifolium.  In  a  cut  state 
the  flowers  possess  the  advantage  of  lasting  a  long 
time  in  perfection,  especially  if  they  are  gathered 
just  before  expansion  ;  besides  which  they  are  so 
neat  and  pretty,  that  they  can  be  associated  with 
the  most  select. — H.  P. 

Liquidambar  styraciflua.  —  The  brilliant 
autumnal  effects  as  seen  in  the  landscapes  of 
North  American  forests  are  derived  chiefly  from  the 
Liquidambar  tree,  a  tree  of  slow  growth  in  this 
country,  but  yet  perfectly  hardy,  and  one  that 
should  be  largely  planted,  not  only  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  but  in  the  woods  and  plantations  on 
estates,  if  onfy  for  the  sake  of  its  autumnal  tints. 
It  is  very  like  the  Sugar  Maple  as  regards  foliage, 
sive  in  the  autumn  when  its  leaves  turn  to  a 
purplish  red,  and  should  frosts  be  late  in  coming, 
this  beautiful  tree  has  a  fine  appearance,  which 
with  trees  of  other  colours  is  most  telling  in 
our  woods  in  autumn.  The  Liquidambar  does 
besc  planted  early  in  the  autumn,  just  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn,  which  is  about  the  middle  of 
September.  Having  tried  both  autumn  and  spring 
planting,  I  have  found  the  former  best  suited  to 
the  Liquidambar. — W.  C.  Leach. 

Catalpa  syringsefolia. — This  beautiful  tree, 
of  which  there  are  several  growing  in  the  grounds 
here,  has  for  the  past  few  weeks  been  one  mass  of 
bloom,  its  lovely  blossoms  being  borne  in  hundreds 


on  eacli  tree  amidst  its  large  leaves,  which  are  of 
a  beautiful  shade  of  green,  a  shade  peculiar  to 
itself  and  seldom  seen  in  any  other  tree.  These 
fine  trees  have  been  a  sight  worth  seeing,  the  more 
so  just  now  when  most  other  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees  have  long  since  shed  their  flowers.  The 
Catalpa  is  a  tree  that  should  be  extensively  grown 
for  ornament.  There  are  many  large  places  in  Eng- 
land where  fine  collections  of  trees  exist  and  yet 
this  fine  tree  is  often  absent.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  what  the  sunny  south  suits  it  best,  yet  in  shel- 
tered places  this  tree  will  thrive.  It  starts  into 
growth  very  late  in  the  season,  and  should  the 
summer  be  cold  and  little  sun,  the  young  wood 
does  not  get  thoroughly  ripened  ;  hence  its  lia- 
bility to  be  cut  back  with  frost  should  the  winter 
be  severe.  Yet,  for  all  that,  it  is,  I  consider,  one 
of  the  finest  trees  in  cultivation. — W.  C.  Leach, 
Allianii  Pari'. 


CEPHALOTAXUS  PEDUNCULATA  FASTI- 
tJIATA. 

At  a  casual  glance  this  fine  tree  is  readily  mis- 
taken for  the  Irish  Yew,  but  a  closer  inspection 
reveals  several  well  marked  and  distinct  generic 
differences.  By  several  botanists  this  Cephalo- 
taxus  has  been  placed  under  both  Taxus  and 
Podocarpus  (Taxus  japonica,  Loddiges;  Podocar- 
pus  koraiana,  Gordon),  but  recently  M.  Carrii-re 
has  cleared  up  the  difficulty:  he  has  found  that 
the  tree  in  question  is  neither  a  Yew  (Taxus) 
nor  a  Podocarpus,  but  belongs  to  a  small, 
though  nearly  allied,  genus,  the  Cephalotaxus  of 
Siebold. 

The  interest  attached  to  this  tree  is  therefore 
considerable,  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
the  same  means  of  identification  as  those  employed 
by  Carricre,  and  described  in  "Traite  General  des 
Conifcres,"  are  now  plainly  visible  in  the  case 
of  a  large  specimen  in  the  grounds  at  Penrhyn 
Castle,  a  matter  which  has  induced  me  to  add  to 
M.  Cartiere's  statements  regarding  this  Conifer. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
plain that  in  the  typical  Cephalotaxus  peduncu- 
lata  the  branches  are  horizontal  and  the  foliage 
distichously  arranged ;  whereas  in  the  present 
form  the  leaves  are  irregularly  placed  in  whorls 
or  spirally  arranged,  and  the  branches  strictly 
fastigiate,  these  wide  difterences  having  given 
rise  to  the  conflicting  opinions  advanced  by  several 
botanists,  and  to  the  number  of  genera  under 
which  the  tree  has  been  placed.  The  matter  was 
cleared  up  by  Carrii-re  noticing  that  a  plant  of  the 
above  produced  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
ground  the  usual  spreading  branches  and  dis- 
tichous foliage  of  C.  pedunculata,  while  both 
above  and  below  the  upright  habit  and  irregularly 
arranged  leaves  of  the  now  C.  pedunculata  fasti- 
giata  were  prominently  revealed. 

In  a  large  specimen  growing  in  the  park  here 
this  peculiarity  of  growth  is  just  now  particularly 
noticeable,  for  at  'A  feet  and  0  feet  from  the 
ground  several  branches  are  growing  in  a  perfectly 
horizontal  manner  or  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  stem,  while  both  above  and  below  these 
the  branches  are  strictly  fastigiate  ;  indeed,  nearly 
as  much  so  as  in  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Irish 
Yew.  The  leaves  on  the  horizontaf  branches  are 
distichously  arranged  or  in  two  opposite  rows, 
while  those  on  the  other  portions  of  the  tree  are 
irregularly  scattered  or  nearly  spiral  by  their 
closeness  along  the  shoots.  It  is  here  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  several  Coniferte,  notably  the  tree 
in  question  and  the  Irish  Yew,  when  a  fastigiate 
habit  of  growth  is  assumed  the  leaf  arrangement 
becomes  altered  from  distichous  to  whorled, 
with  occasionally  a  normal  branch  as  if  to  show 
the  parentage.  In  the  common  Y'ew  the  foliage 
is  arranged  in  two  opposite  lines,  while  in  the 
Irish  form,  or  rather  variety,  the  leaves  are  tufted 
or  scattered  along  the  shoots,  thus  presenting  an 
analogous  case  to  that  under  consideration. 

As  this  Cephalotaxus  is  little  known  in  British 
collections,  and  large  specimens  but  rarely  met 
with,  the  following  description  of  the  principal 
distinguishing  characteristics   taken   from   a  full 


grown  tree  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers. 
In  habit  and  foliage  it  nearly  approaches  the  Irish 
Yew,  but  the  branches  are  rarely  so  erect  and 
ad  pressed  nor  the  leaves  of  such  a  deep  green  as 
in  those  of  that  tree,  while  it  never  attains  a  greater 
height  than  about  S  feet.  The  leaves  are  bluntly 
falcate,  or  more  usually  sabre-shaped,  kss  than 
2  inches  long  by  two-sixteenths  of  an  inch  broad, 
thick  and  fleshy,  and  usually  furnished  with  short 
foot-stalks.  Above  they  are  of  a  deep  glossy 
green  with  a  distinctly  raised  narrow  midrib, 
while  beneath  two  rather  indistinct  silvery  bands 
run  along  their  full  length.  Both  branches  and 
branchlets  have  a  peculiar  channelled  or  tuber- 
culated  appearance,  caused  by  the  long  decurrent 
bass  of  the  leaves,  these,  in  most  instances, 
reaching  half  an  inch  in  length  and  persistent 
after  the  foliage  is  removed.  As  a  compact  grow- 
ing shrub  or  small  tree  this  Cephalotaxus  is  well 
worthy  of  attention,  and,  being  perfectly  hardy 
and  of  free  growth,  may  be  planted  almost  indis- 
criminately, but  particularly  where  a  warm, 
sheltered  corner  and  free  loamy  soil  can  be  sup- 
plied. A.  D.  Weestek. 
J'enrhyn  Castle,  XoHh  Wales. 


TRANSPLANTING  EVERGREENS. 

Fkom  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
October,  all  things  considered,  is  the  best  time  to 
move  Evergreens.  The  soil  at  this  season  works 
so  cleanly  and  free,  that  it  may  be  packtd  in 
round  the  roots  firmly  without  becoming  hard  and 
unyielding  in  the  future  ;  when  a  heavy  soil  has 
parted  with  its  elasticity,  things  do  not  thrive  in 
it.  There  is,  too,  at  tliis  season  more  earlh- 
warmth  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  J  ear,  a 
circumstance  which  encourages  new  fibres  to 
spring  forth  from  the  lacerated  roots.  In  some 
localities  the  soil  is  of  a  soft,  silky  nature,  ai.d 
whenever  a  plant  is  moved  to  a  fresh  situation  in 
such  soils  root  action  recommences  at  once.  In 
such  a  soil,  too,  planting  may  be  done  almost  at 
any  time.  But  on  heavy  adhesive  loam  or  c'.ay, 
healing  wounds  or  fractures  takes  some  time  after 
removal,  let  the  work  be  done  ever  so  carefully  ; 
therefore  early  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant, 
especially  if  numbers  of  plants  have  to  be  shifted. 
In  moving  plants  larger  than  one  can  lift  with  one 
hand,  it  is  always  desirable,  if  the  soil  be  of  a 
holding  character,  to  transplant  with  a  ball  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  In  light  sandy 
soils  balls  cannot  be  had  that  will  move  a  hundred 
yards  without  the  greater  part  falling  off'.  There- 
fore, the  best  way  is  to  secure  as  many  roots  as 
possible  without  attempting  to  move  with  a  ball. 

In  making  new  beds  or  groups  the  soil  doubt- 
less will  have  been  trenched,  as  no  one  deserves 
success  who  plants  in  a  hard,  unmoved  soil.  In 
planting  isolated  specimens,  however,  this  cannot 
always  be  done,  and  in  that  case  the  hole  should 
be  made  considerably  larger  than  the  space  which 
the  roots  will  cover  in  order  to  att'ord  room  to  lay 
them  out  straight,  and  provide  a  suitable  bed  for 
the  young  fibres  to  work  into  at  first  to  fix  the 
plant  in  its  new  position.  An  old-fashioned  plan 
practised  by  the  seaside,  and  a  good  one,  too,  is 
to  place  a  layer  of  boulders  over  the  roots  as  soon 
as  the  earth  is  all  filled  in.  The  stones  keep  the 
earth  moist  and  cool,  and  by  their  weight  steady 
the  plant  and  prevent  injury  from  wind-waving. 
All  newly  planted  shrubs  and  trees  require  water, 
and  the  watering  should  be  repeated  until  the 
autumn  rains  set  in.  Sprinkling  the  foliage  with 
the  garden  engine  will  help  to  check  evaporation 
tiff  the  roots  get  somewhat  estabfished  in  their 
new  fjuarters.  A  mulching  with  long  Grass  at 
this  season,  immediately  after  planting,  will  keep 
the  earth  cool  and  moist,  and  encourage  early 
root- formation.  The  staking  or  otherwise  sup- 
porting the  stems  of  shrubs  and  trees  of  a  size 
likely  to  be  injured  by  wind  should  never  be 
postponed. 

In  purchasing  plants  from  a  nursery  make  sure 
that  they  have  been  regularly  transplanted.  If 
this  has  been  done,  every  plant  will  grow,  but  if 
they  come  to  hand  with  long  naked  roots  it  is  a 
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.sure  indication  that  they  have  not  been  trans- 
planted lately,  at  any  rate,  and  unless  well  looked 
after  some  of  them  will  die.  I  have  known  in- 
stances in  which  a  good  many  have  died.  Such 
plants  are  generally  dear  at  a  gift  because  of  the 
labour  involved  in  getting  them  to  grow.  There 
is  some  danger  in  moving  large  specimens  from  a 
sheltered  situation  to  an  exposed  one ;  whenever  I 
have  done  so  I  have  always  improvised  some  kind 
of  shelter  the  first  year  till  the  plants  have  become 
in  some  measure  acclimatised.  Transplanted 
plants  should  not  be  placed  deeper  in  the  ground 
than  they  formerly  were;  sickly-looking  specimens 
often  owe  their  brown  appearance  and  ultimate 
death  to  the  '.i  inches  or  4  inches  of  e.xtra  soil 
thrown  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  fix  the 
plant  well  in  the  soil.  E.  HoiiOAY. 


SOME  RARE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

CBAT.EUUS  BRACHYACiNTHA  (Hog's  Haw). — Fr.im 
Minden,  La.,  and  Concord  and  Longview,  Tex. 
Extremely  rare.  Our  specimen  is  a  bushy  little 
plant  only  8  inches  high,  but  who  has  a  bigger  one  ? 
It  has  now  been  planted  a  ye.ir,  and  was  unjim- 
tected  last  winter  ;  but  it  got  a  good  deal  winter- 
killed, and  I  am  r.vther  solicitous  about  its  hardiness 
near  New  York. 

Philaiiei.phi-s  MICROPHVLLU.S. — From  S.  Colorado 
and  s  juthward.  Among  shrubs,  one  of  the  gems  of 
oTir  garden  ;  hardy  here  also  at  Boston.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white  and  deliciously  fragrant.  Our  speci- 
men is  a  dense  little  mass,  between  2  feet  and 
.3  feet  high  and  .3  feet  across  ;  nevertheless.  Prof. 
Sargent  tells  me  that  it  is  the  biggest  plant  of  the 
kind  he  knows  of  in  cultivation.  It  blossoms  every 
summer. 

Rhus  cotinoides. — Our  plant  is  5  feet  5  inches 
high,  and  consists  of  one  unhranchcd  stem,  but  it  is 
leaved  from  the  base  to  the  tip.  It  formed  several 
side  br.anches,  but  I  inibbcd  them  off  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  main  stem.  What  lovely  foliage  ! 
This  species  is  extremely  rare  in  cultivation.  I  hope 
it  may  prove  hardy.  We  got  our  plant  last  autumn  ; 
it  was  then  8  inches  high.  I  planted  it  out  of  doors  in 
rich  ground  and  a  sheltered  situation,  but  did  not 
cover  it  up  in  any  way.  It  w.is  not  winter-killed. 
When  it  began  to  grow  in  spring,  a  branch  stalled 
from  every  eye,  lut  as  I  wanted  a  little  tree  rather 
than  a  bush,  I  rubbed  off  all  the  branches  except 
one. 

Stiiartia  japonica. — Our  specimen  is  5  feet  4 
inches  high,  4  feet  in  spread  of  branches,  and  decsely 
furnished.  It  has  beautiful  foliage  at  any  time,  but 
most  beautiful  in  autumn,  when  it  assumes  a  brilliant 
crimson  and  gold  tint  that  completely  eclipses  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  our  American  species  of  the  same 
gen\is.  It  has  not  yet  blossomed  here.  So  far  it  has 
not  been  hurt  by  the  winter  with  us,  but  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  near  Boston,  it  suffered  a  little  last 
winter. 

Texas  Walnot  (.Jugl.\ns  luiPf.sTRis).—" Valley  of 
the  Colorada  Kiver  (near  Austin),  west  through 
Western  Texas,  Southern  New  Mexico,  and  Aiizona, 
from  5000  feet  to  TOOO  feet  elevation,  and  ia  the 
California  coast  ranges,  from  the  San  Barnardino 
Mountains  to  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  the  v.alley  of  the  Sacr.amento  River." — 
Prof.  Sargent.  Our  largest  plant  is  6  feet  high,  of 
pyramidal  form,  very  branchy,  and  6  feet  in  spread 
of  branches.  We  have  several  plants,  now  two  years 
planted,  and  they  seem  to  be  hardy  enough  ;  in  some 
cases  the  tips  of  the  young  wood  get  winter-killed. 
Its  slender  branches  and  narrow  leaflets  are  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  stout  limbs  and  large  leaves  of 
o;ir  common  black  Walnut  or  the  English  Walnut. 
— W.  F.,  in  Country  Gtntleman. 


The  liOmbardy  Poplar  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  fashionable  with  planters  now  as  in  years  gone 
by.  About  a  century  ago  no  plantation  was  made 
without  it,_and  for  shutting  out  unsightly  build- 
ings, &c.,  in  the  landscape  it  was  considered  in- 
valuable. Even  now  it  may  to  a  limited  extent  be 
introduced  into  plantations  of  round-headed  trees, 
to  give  them  life  and  interest,  especially  when 
looked  at  from  a  distance,  its  pointed  head  pro- 


ducing a  pleasing  contrast  to  its  less  aspiring  com- 
panions. This  ellect  is  more  particularly  apparent 
in  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  Glou- 
cestershire and  Somersetshire  than  in  other 
counties.  It  associates  well  with  old  churchyards, 
cemeteries,  old  ruins,  amongst  pointed-headed 
Cypresses  and  Yews  ;  a  jilant  or  two  of  it  has  also 
a  homely  look  at  the  entrance  to  a  village,  or  it 
may  be  on  its  green.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  plant  this  Poplar  largely  any- 
where except  where  it  is  wantsd  to  shut  out 
unsightly  objects. — J.  B. 


NOTES. 

White  Lilies. — In  the  Bronze  room  of  the 
Briti.sli  Museum  there  is  a  mask  of  Aphrodite 
which  I  used  to  admire  as  the  finest  work  of  art 
known  to  me  as  a  gardener  until  last  May  I  saw 
the  marble  Venus  de  Milo  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  The  connection  between  things  artistic 
and  the  best  of  our  white  Lilies  is  perhaps 
nearer  than  one  might  at  first  suppose ;  at  any 
rate,  I  never  see  the  one  without  at  once  thinking 
of  the  other,  for  as  these  works  of  art  are  irre- 
proachable in  their  way,  so  are  the  white  Lilies 
as  seen  at  their  best — the  very  finest  and  most 
satisfying  of  all  the  garden  flowers  known  to  me. 
L.  candidum,  or  Madonna  Lily,  of  which  there 
are  two  distinct  single-flowered  forms,  is  perfectly 
hardy  on  nearly  all  soils,  but,  like  the  forms  of 
the  .lapan  L.  longitlorum,  such  as  eximium, 
Harrisi,  and  (loriljimdura,  it  may  be  forced  into 
flower  for  Eastertide  if  so  desired.  It  may  be 
worth  while  saying  that  now  is  the  best  time  to 
dig  and  transplant  the  bulbs  of  L.  candidum  for 
next  year's  flowering.  Other  fine  Lilies  quite 
distinct  in  form  are  the  white  varieties  of  L 
lancifolium  or  L.  speciosum,  such  as  Krsetzeri, 
allium,  and  album  corymliiferum.  A  large  bed 
of  tlie  typical  L.  longillornm  in  peaty  soil  amongst 
Khododendrons  and  hardy  Heaths  is  now  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  Well-grown  stems  bear  from  three 
to  five  flowers,  and  these  are  of  glos.sy  whiteness, 
reminding  one  of  silver  trumpets.  L.  Browni 
can  scarcely  be  classed  with  tlie  above  as  white 
Lilie.?,  since  the  back  of  the  flower-tiibe  is  of  a 
dull  claret  colour,  but  this  only  serves  to  intensify 
the  purity  of  the  inner  part  of  the  perianth.  The 
best  of  gardens  lacks  much  beauty  unless  white 
Lilies  are  well  grown  therein. 

The  Irish  flor.\  is  in  some  ways  peculiar, 
and  in  all  ways  interesting — at  least  to  a 
stranger.  We  have  naturalised  in  Ireland  by  the 
acre,  amongst  other  things,  such  introductions  as 
Hypericum  calycinura,  Tussilago  fragrans,  Sisy- 
rinchium  aneeps.  Arbutus  Unedo,  Pinguicula 
lu.sitanica,  Mimnlus  lutea,  and  Ophioglossum 
lusitanicum.  I  might  point  out  the  fact  once 
more  that  many  Narcissi  have  existed  here  for 
years  uncultivated  and  uncared  for,  especially 
sucli  of  the  white  kinds  as  are  generally  believed 
to  rightly  and  naturally  belong  to  Spain.  As 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  or  nearly  so,  we  have  Tricho- 
manes  radicans,  Poly  podium  vulgare  var.  semi- 
lacerum  (=P.  hibernicum),  Pinguicula  vulgaris 
var.  grandirtora,  in  white,  rosy  lavender  and 
dark  violet  forms.  Only  two  years  ago  three  fine 
specimens  of  the  North  American  Huntsman's 
Cup  (liarracenia  purpurea)  were  found  in  an 
isolated  and  unfrei[uented  bog  in  Queen's  County 
by  a  party  of  sportsmen.  I  am  sure  of  the  plant, 
having  had  leaves  sent  to  me  for  examination, 
but  how  it  got  there  is  still  a  mystery  to  every- 
body. As  a  fact,  I  believe  that  Sarracenia  is 
there  still.  But  of  all  the  plants  of  Ireland 
we  took  especial  pride  in,  that  form  of  the  pro- 
liferous Lady's  Tresses  known  as  Spiranthes 
hibernica  (=S.  Romanzoviana)  is  the  one.  This 
grew  in  one  or  two  rushy  meadows  near 
Castletown,  Bearhaven,  and  was  known  to  exi.st 
nowhere    else   in    the    world   except    in    North 


America.  Whether  it  really  exists  in  Ireland 
to-day  no  one  truly  knows.  Its  former  liabitats 
have  been  cultivated — the  one  field  is  sown  with 
corn,  the  other  planted  with  Potatoes  1  There 
are  some  things  too  deep  for  words  to  express, 
and  this  uprooting  of  a  rare  plant  is  one  of 
them.  If  perchance  the  plant  really  does  exist 
to-day  in  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
steps  will  be  immediately  taken  to  render  its 
extirpation  impossible. 

Crinum  Powelli. — Without  a  doubt  this 
plant  is  one  of  the  very  finest  introductions- of 
recent  years.  It  is  a  long,  broad-leaved  species, 
not  unlike  those  semi-tropical  kinds  which  one 
may  see  well  grown  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  rosy  C.  Powelli  (and 
of  its  snow-white  variety)  is  that  it  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  open  air.  If  planted  dee])ly  in 
sandy  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  so  much 
the  earlier  and  better  will  its  great  flower-scapes 
appear.  Here  and  there  in  England,  as  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  or  near  the  Ilampsliire 
coast,  or  over  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  Scilly, 
in  Valentia,  in  the  south  and  east  of  Ireland 
much  may  be  done  with  reputedly  tender 
bulbous  plants,  especially  if  the  soil  be  deep  and 
dry.  In  such  soils  one  may  plant  bulbs  \-2  inches 
to  18  inches  deep  with  a  certain  hope  of  tlieir 
coming  up  alive  and  vigorous  after  the  coldest 
winter  we  are  ever  likely  to  experience.  The 
whole  secret  and  mysstery  of  a  bulb's  dying  is 
more  often  too  much  wet  rather  than  too  much 
cold.  But  this  noble  Crinum  will  withstand 
both  wet  and  cold,  and  become  stronger  and 
more  floriferous  year  after  year  iu  at  least  seven 
gardens  out  of  ten  that  are  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

JuNcu.s  ZEBRiNus. — AVe  have  several  plants  of 
this  zebra-striped  Ku.sb,  best  described,  however, 
by  saying  that  it  is  like  a  long  quill  stolen  from 
tlie  back  of  the  "  fretful  porcupine."  A  gentle- 
man visitor,  the  other  Aa.j,  told  me  that  its  right 
name  is  Scirpus  Tabern;emontani  foliis  varie- 
gatis  zebrinis.  I  remember  Mr.  Nicholson,  of 
Kew,  pointing  out  this  correct  nomenclature 
some  months  ago  in  a  contemporary  pajier, 
but  Juncus  zebrinus  serves  all  practical  purposes, 
and  is  as  much  as  I  ever  want  to  write.  The 
plant  is  from  .lapan,  the  home  of  variegated 
leaves.  I  shall  never  foi'get  the  variegated  plants 
which  1  saw  in  Siebold's  nursery  garden  at  Ley- 
den,  where  nearly  everything  was  variegated  in 
some  way  or  another.  Our  best  plant  of  Junciis 
zebrinus  has  some  of  its  longest  quills  now  at 
least  5  feet  high  and  many  of  them  4  feet,  and, 
as  so  seen,  everyone  is  struck  by  its  beauty, 
distinctness,  and  decidedly  ornate  character. 
We  grow  it  in  good  loam,  and  the  pot  is  standing 
in  a  saucer  of  water.  It  is  growing  in  a  close 
plant  house  warmed  by  sun-heat  only,  and  gets 
plenty  of  subdued  sunshine.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  growing  the  plant  either  in  a  pot  indoors 
or  outside  in  a  pond,  provided  that  it  be  planted 
below  the  water  level.  Not  having  heard  much 
of  this  plant  lately,  I  wish  to  say  that,  when 
vigorously  grown,  it  is  very  effective. 

PoTHO.s  CELATOCAULis. — This  IS  a  plant  with  a 
decided  '•  call"  or  mission.  Naturally,  in  Borneo, 
it  grows  up  the  shady  side  of  moist  tree  trunks 
in  the  damp  malarial  forests,  but  its  mission  in 
English  gardens  is  to  cover  bare  damp  hothouse 
wails  in  a  beautiful  manner.  When  it  first  made 
its  (Uhiii  at  the  Chelsea  Nursery,  it  was  fairly  well 
grown,  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  afraid  that  no  one 
thought  much  of  the  little  stranger  with  its  soft 
green  velvety  leaves.  But  at  last  someone  re- 
ceived inspiration,  and  a  few  pieces  of  it  were 
planted  to  cover  the  bare  gable  end  of  a  wall 
inside  the  wonderful  Nepenthes  hou-e.  That 
simple  action,  accidental  as  it  might  have  been, 
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decided  tlie  fate  and  future  of  this  plant.  With 
it  Ficus  stipulata  (Ficus  repens,  Hort.)  had  been 
planted,  and  the  two  plants  grew  up  the  moist 
warm  wall  together.  The  little  crumpled  leaves 
of  the  "Creeping  Fig"  set  off  to  perfection  the 
rich  soft  larger  leaves  of  the  Pothos.  Tlie  sight 
was  as  lovely  as  when  beauty  ot  sweet  seventeen 
walks  abroad  with  a  protector  in  the  shape  of  her 
pretty  little  sister  of  seven.  Everyone  who  went 
to  see  the  wonderful  Pitcher  plants  stayed  a 
moment  to  admire  the  leafy  picture  embroidered 
on  the  wall,  and  so  Pothos  celatocaulis  is  a  good 
plant  to  have  in  stock  to-day.  The  moral  is 
plain  :  Beautiful  as  a  plant  in  itself  may  be, 
when  seen  in  a  suitable  position  it  becomes  ten 
times  more  charming. 

Double  Tujer  Lilies. — As  .seen  really  strong 
and  happy  — say  8  feet  in  height,  with  twenty  to 
thirty  flowers  on  a  stem — the  double  Tiger  Lily 
is  a  noble  garden  flower,  and  a  worthy  companion 
for  the  more  popular  gold-rayed  species  of  .Japan. 
I  used  to  think  the  double  Tiger  Lily  rather  a 
poor  and  imdecided  plant  until  I  saw  it  in  peat 
earth  near  the  margin  of  an  ornamental  pond  at 
Newry,  where  it  grew  fully  as  high  as  1  have 
just  stated,  and  bore  its  flowers  aloft  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  It  is  now  flowering  here 
in  deep  rich  loam  amongst  Brake  Fern  an<l  the 
effect  is  lovely,  but  one  can  easily  see  that  a  few 
sods  of  peat  would  be  an  improvement.  When 
planted  m  amongst  other  things  its  bulbs  are  apt 
to  be  preyed  on,  especially  during  winter,  by 
little  black  slug.'',  but  a  handful  of  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  around  each  root  is  a  preventive  worth 
adopting  with  these  and  other  bulbs  vulnerable 
by  snails.  I  used  to  lose  Iris  reticulata  year  after 
year  until  a  friend  told  me  that  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  thwarted  these  silent  little  roVibers,  and 
since  then  our  patches  of  the  netted  Iiis  have 
increased  year  by  year.  Planted  in  a  deep  peaty 
soil  amongst  Bmnboos  or  Rhododendrons,  the 
double-blossomed  Tiger  Lily  is  well  worth  a 
place  in  the  garden. 

Heli.\nthus  and  Ricinus. — Some  of  the  most 
efl'eotive  of  plant  arrangements  in  the  garden  are 
chance  ones,  and  by  noting  the  best  of  them  as 
they  occur  one  may  often  make  permanent 
improvements  on  these  accidental  successes. 
The  note-book  is  invaluable  in  all  good  garden- 
ing, since  by  its  use  we  should  strive  to  fix  in 
the  memory  not  only  the  best  plants  to  use,  but 
also  the  worst  ones  to  avoid.  A  good  strong 
clump  of  the  large  single-flowered  perennial 
SunHower  had  a  bare  circle  of  earth  around  it  as 
it  giew  up  last  May,  and  somebody  planted 
around  it  some  seedlings  of  Gibson's  purple- 
leaved  Ricinus.  The  eflect  is  now  a  very  bold 
and  satisfactory  one,  which  is  worth  repeating 
another  year.  Formerly  we  used  to  manure  the 
earth  where  this  Sunflower  was  planted.  The 
result  was  we  had  more  big  leaves  than  golden 
blossoms.  Now  we  dig  deeply  and  merely  add 
a  little  old  lime  rubbish,  and  the  result  is  a  more 
floriferous  display.  The  same  treatment  causes 
a  great  improvement  in  many  other  robust- 
growing  things.  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  to  wit, 
which  here  with  us  grow  leafy  and  out  of  all 
bounds  if  manured.  On  nearly  all  soils  this 
judgment,  founded  on  experience,  is  nece.ssary  if 
hardy  flowers  are  to  be  grown  and  seen  at  their 
best.  The  thing  is  to  find  the  medial  line  between 
starvation,  and  overfeeding. 

Telekia  specicsa. — One  of  the  most  robust 
and  effective  of  all  the  golden-rayed  Composites 
now  in  bloom  is  the  above,  which  bears  enor- 
mous corymbose  heads  of  rich  orange-yellow 
flowers  on  stalks,  6  feet  in  height,  the  lower 
stems  being  clothed  with  large  soft  green  heart- 
shaped  leaves.  Individually,  the  Bower-heads 
remind  one  of   those  of    Inula   glandulosa,  and 


they  are  very  effective  in  colour  and  good  in 
form  as  arranged  in  vases  or  tazzas  indoors. 
The  plant  is  very  vigorous  in  habit,  and  may 
well  be  added  to  the  list  of  good  hardy  herlja- 
ceous  plants  which  luxuriate  under  the  partial 
shade  of  trees.  \\'e  raised  a  strong  lot  of 
seedlings  some  years  ago  and  planted  them  out 
under  trees,  and  their  beauty,  as  so  seen,  has 
surprised  some  of  our  visitors.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  division,  but  is  a  little  too  leafy  and 
coarse -habited  for  the  best  of  beds  or  borders.  As 
a  hardy  sub-tropical  plant  it  deserves  attention, 
or  it  might  be  very  effectively  employed  in  plan- 
tations near  the  house,  or  beside  the  more  fre- 
quented of  woodland  walks  or  drives.  A  friend 
of  mine  planted  the  large  Crimean  or  Hunga- 
rian Bindweed  (Calystegia  sylvatica)  in  his  home 
plantations  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  the  ett'ect 
just  now  as  contrasted  witli  common  red  Torch 
Lilies  in  the  more  open  and  sunny  positions  is 
very  beautiful.  There  is  a  whole  world  of  btauty 
in  the  right  use  of  common  thing.s. 

Good  leaves  for  vases. — There  was  a  time 
when  Maiden-hair  Ferns  only  were  considered 
the  right  thing  for  associating  with  cut  flowers. 
Now-a-days  we  are  broader  in  our  sympathies, 
and  some  of  us  find  more  diftieulty  in  obtaining 
beautiful  foliage  for  indoor  uses  than  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  providing  of  flowers.  For  the 
Iris  flower.*,  especially  for  the  bulbous  kinds  of 
May  and  .Tune,  we  use  the  leaves  of  Typha  or 
Bulrush.  The  bronzy  leavesofHeucheraare  lovely 
in  their  own  way  for  shallow  vases,  as  are  also 
those  of  Tellima  ;  but  for  the  lovely  Gladioli  and 
Torch  Lilies,  now  so  plentiful,  nothing  for  grace 
ecjuals  the  leafage  of  Eulalia  zebrina,  or  for  fre.sh 
greenery  the  leaves  of  the  common  Maize  or 
Indian  Corn.  Both  the  last  are  free-growing 
Grasses,  the  Eulalia  being  a  hardy  perennial,  and 
the  Maize  an  annual,  easily  raised  by  sowing  the 
Indian  Corn  in  the  open  air  during  March  or 
Ajjril.  The  common  Mahonia  affords  plenty  of 
good,  clean,  bronzy  foliage,  and  the  golden  leaves 
of  the  Wistaria  are  very  useful  just  now  along 
with  purple  Clematis  or  blue  Bellflower.  The 
difl'erent  kinds  of  Ruscus,  as  R.  racemosus  or  R. 
androgynus,  are  very  fresh  and  durable,  and  even 
those  of  the  common  Butcher's  Broom  may  now 
and  then  be  utilised  with  good  effect.  Purple  or 
bronze-leaved  Ivies  are  especially  welcome  in  the 
winter,  and  harmonise  well  with  Violets,  or  con- 
trast effectively  with  snow  white  Christmas  Roses. 
Will  someone  give  us  a  good  list  of  hardy  plants 
wotth  culture  for  their  beautiful  foliage  ! 

Hybrid  Orchids. — One  of  the  most  recent  of 
hybrid  Orchids  is  that  raised  in  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery  at  Chelsea,  between  Sophronitis  coc- 
cinea  (  =  S.  grandiflora)  and  Cattleya  intermedia, 
named  Lailia  Batemanniana.  Only  a  year  or 
two  ago  such  a  production  would  have  been 
called  a  bigeneric  hybrid,  but  now-a-days 
good  things  are  more  valued  than  arbitrary  and 
artificial  names.  Lindley's  first  gue.ss  at  the 
plaut  now  known  as  Sophronitis  grandiflora  was 
that  it  was  a  Cattleya  (Cattleya  coccinea,  Lindl., 
Bot.  Reg.,  xxii.  (1830),  p.  1919).  If  he  had  per- 
chance counted  the  pollen-masses,  he  would  have 
seen  that  having  ei^ht  instead  of  four  it  was  a 
Lrelia.  But  this  does  not  matter,  since  Mr. 
Dominy  long  ago  proved  that  Cattleyas  and 
Lselias  breed  together  freely,  and  now  we  can 
alsii  reduce  the  whilom  genus  Sophronitis  to 
Ladia.  If  any  should  tliink  this  too  marked  a 
change,  I  should  like  to  remind  them  of  Cattleya 
citrina,  which  in  habit  and  structure  is  far  more 
distinct  from  Cattleyas  generally  than  is  Sophro- 
nitis from  the  dwarf  Lselias.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  beauty,  rarity,  or  garden  value  of  these 
hybrid  Orchids,  their  teaching  value  is  incalcul- 
alile,  for  by  hybridisation  or   by  grafting  only 


can  real  botanical  relationships  be  definitely 
settled.  In  a  word,  what  the  botanist  guesses  or 
assumes  the  gardener  can  actually  prove  beyond 
all  questioning.  This  is  the  theory  and  practice 
of  botany  as  united  to  that  of  gardening. 

CiLoxiNiA  MACULATA. — Why  IS  this  fine  old 
plant  so  rarely  seen  i  The  old,  old  story,  I 
suppose,  is  accountable,  viz.,  with  the  constant 
influx  of  novelties,  old  friends  are  sometimes 
neglected,  and  then  disappear.  Mr.  Douglas, 
when  at  Loxford  Hall,  used  to  grow  this  plant 
to  perfection,  and  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden  Mr.  Lynch  has  it  planted  out  in  some  of 
the  stoves  with  the  best  results.  As  a  pot  plant 
it  is  always  interesting  from  the  moment  the 
great  dark  bronzy  leaves  appear  from  the  big 
caterpillar-like  conns  in  spring  until  the  stems 
die  down  during  the  winter  months  after  bloom- 
ing. In  a  word,  apart  from  the  soft  lilac,  dark- 
throated  flowers  altogether,  there  are  far  less 
effective  plants  grown,  especially  for  their  foliage, 
than  this  spotted  Gloxinia.  It  is  a  South 
American  species,  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1191, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  as  long  ago 
as  1739.  It  grows  well  in  a  well-drained  com- 
post of  loam  and  peat  on  a  well-drained  bottom, 
and  when  in  full  growth  a  little  weak  manure 
water  adds  freshness  and  vigour  to  its  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  or  bracts.  A  well-grown  specimen,  in  a 
pot,  3  feet  in  height  and  as  much  or  more  in 
diameter,  is  worth  .seeing  when  in  bloom,  or  at 
any  previous  period  of  its  growth. 

Gladiolus  Lemoi.vei. — All  the  now  numerous 
varieties  of  G.  Lemoinei  are  perfectly  haidy  o-i 
our  deep  light  soil,  and  are  very  interesting 
when  in  bloom.  The  two  original  furais,  G. 
Lemoinei  and  G.  Marie  Lemoine,  are  even  ye', 
as  I  believe,  the  best  of  the  group,  all  things 
considered.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
florists'  hybrids  in  shape  of  flower,  and  increise 
more  rapidly  by  offsets  from  the  parent  bulb. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  of  Queenstown,  who  h  la 
made  a  speciality  of  these  hybrid  Gladioli,  kindly 
gave  me  seeds  from  his  collection  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  The^e  seeds  bloom  the 
second  or  third  year  after  sowing,  and  we  have 
now  seedlings  in  bloom  which  we  think  bettt-r 
than  the  named  kinds  if  we  except  the  two  jut 
named.  The  .seeds  should  be  gathered  and  sowji 
as  soon  as  they  ripen  in  a  deep  rich  bed  of 
light  soil.  They  come  up  the  following  spiing, 
and  some  of  the  strongest  of  them  will  flower 
the  first  year,  but  most  of  them  will  do  so  the 
second,  so  that  the  amateur  has  not  long  to  wait 
for  results.  The  long  and  graceful  spikes  of 
these  hybrids  are  very  useful  if  cut  just  a?  the 
lowermost  bud  expands  and  placed  in  water. 
So  treated  every  flower  expands  to  the  very  tip 
of  the  spike,  and,  what  is  more,  the  flowers  endure 
fresh  and  perfect  in  shape  longer  indoors  than 
they  would  have  done  on  the  plant  outside,  and 
the  bulb  itself  is  relieved  of  a  great  strain,  and  so 
bettered  in  condition. 

Torch  Lilies  (Tritomas).  —  I  wish  Mr. 
N.  E.  Brown,  of  Kew,  would  let  u?  have  his 
long-promised  monograph  on  these  beautitul 
flowers.  The  distinctions  among  the  garden 
species — or  species  so-called — are  so  slight,  that  I 
expect,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  gardeners 
will  have  to  christen  their  best  forms  for  theni- 
selve.s.  Here  we  have  five  or  six  varieties  of  the 
common  T.  I'varia,  some  of  which  are  actually 
out  of  bloom  even  ,at  this  early  dale,  having 
thrown  up  their  spikes  late  in.Iuly,  while  others 
are  not  even  yet  in  flower.  T.  media  begins  to 
bloom  in  November,  and  its  spikes  keep  on  in 
flower  until  April  if  the  weather  be  mild  during 
winter.  Then  in  May  and  June  the  statelj'  T. 
caulescens  throws  up  its  stout  scapes  of  red  and 
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vellow  flowers.  T.  Saundersi  is  one  of  the  best, 
liee  in  growth  and  brilliant  in  colour.  Two  of 
the  prettiest  little  kinds  in  the  whole  group  are 
T.  Macowani  and  T.  corallina,  li ith  in  bloom  on 
a  dry  rockery,  and  their  scapes  are  not  more  than 
1.")  inches  to  18  inches  in  height.  There  are 
I'ther  species  and  varietie?,  but  .so  far  the  above 
have  done  better  with  us  than  any  others  of  the 
group.  I  should  like  to  meet  with  the  true 
Tritonia  pumila  (Bot.  Mag,  Vul.  .\x.,  t.  7fi41, 
which,  if  tlie  plate  is  to  be  trusted,  as  I  believe 
it  may  Ije,  must  be  a  very  beautiful  and  desirable 
)lant.  M.  Max  Leichtlin,  of  liaden-Baden,  has 
wade  a  cultural  study  of  these  showy  flowers,  and 
I  wish  he  would  tell  us  something  about  the 
rarest  and  most  beautiful  sorts. 

Gaillardia  nvBRiDA. — Seeds  of  this  sown  1 
about  eighteen  months  ago  now  repay  us  for  the 
little  trouble  they  took  in  the  rearing,  and 
we  find  the  rich  yellow  and  red  flowers 
most  serviceable  and  effective  for  cutting 
and  use  indoors.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties, but  O.  hybrida  grandiflora  seems 
the  hardiest  and  best,  yielding  a  richer 
harvest  of  blossoms  here  with  us  than 
does  any  other  form.  The  floweis  are  3 
inches  to  4  inches  acros.^,  the  broad  ray 
florets  being  dentate  at  their  apices  and 
of  a  rich  yellow  colour  stained  with  dull 
crimson  or  dark  led  at  the  base  and 
arranged  around  a  dark  centre.  On  a 
warm  sunny  day  these  flowers  show  out 
most  brilliantly  from  amongst  the  stems 
of  other  thing.',  which  serve  to  support 
them  in  a  more  natural  way  than  stakes 
and  ties  would  do.  In  a  gentle  warm 
breeze  the  flat  florets  of  these  gorgeous 
flowers  flutter  up  and  down  in  a  very 
pretty  way,  reminding  one  of  the  wings 
of  a  Red  Admiral  butterfly  sunning  him- 
self as  he  feasts  on  an  over-ripe  Pear. 
One  great  advantage  possessed  by  these 
perennial  Gaillardias  is  their  continuous 
habit  of  blooming.  Our  plants  have  been 
in  bloom  since  June,  and  seem  prepared 
to  go  on  until  the  frost  king  comes  with 
his  scythe. 

Sexecio  i'ulcher. — This  capricious 
Oround,=el  from  South  America  is  now  in 
flower  again,  and  is  interesting  as  an 
earnest  of  the  many  biautiful  hardy  or 
half-hardy  plants  yet  to  come  to  our  g.ir- 
dens  from  the  highlands  of  Chili  and 
Peru.  I  call  it  a  ca])ricious  plant,although 
here,  in  a  deep,  light,  moist  soil,  it  grows 
freely  and  flowers  from  August  until  cut 
down  by  the  frosts  of  November.  Wher- 
ever it  is  grown  in  i|Uantity,  however, 
plants  may  be  well  watered  a  day  or 
two  in  advance,  and  then,  if  dug  up  and 


agricultural  salt  for  two  seasjns.  The  result  i^, 
not  a  weed  in  a  hundred  yards  ;  the  walks  are 
hard  and  smooth,  and  never  looked  so  well  before. 
I  admit  that  sometimes  the  Grass  at  the  edges 
suffers,  but   this  is  owinsj  t«  heavy  rains  dasbin 


with  a  beautiful  mantle  of  bright  green  foliage, 
the  leaves  so  placed  one  above  the  other  that  no 
rain  or  damp  can  ever  penetrate.  In  the  case  of 
old  walls  or  ruins,  it  is  not  necessary  to  trim  it  so 
closely  as   on  an   inhabited   dwelling,    as,    by   so 


the  .salt  on  to  thedrass.     This  raaj' be  remedied  doing,  its  fruiting  is  prevented;  and   thus  one  of 

by  taking  a  fine  rosed  watering  pot  and  just  dis-  its  most  beautiful  features  at  this  season  of  the 

solving  the  salt  with  water  near  the  edges  of  the  year  is  lost. — H. 

walks.     The  cost  of  salt  Is  not  near  so  much  as  

that  of  hand-picking. —  I). 


RUCKS  AND  ROCKERIES. 


Flower  Garden. 


1  NOTICE  that  the  professional  rockery-maker  laj'S 

great  stress  on  imitating  Nature,  and,  as  a  rule, 

TRT""  PAT'tTni  prefers   to    proceed    on  the    "stratification" 

IKlft  PAIjLlDA.  principle  of  building  ledge  upon  ledge,  providing 

If  among  the  Flag-leaved  Irises  one  had  to  choose  accommodation  for  the  plants  as  well  as  the 
a  queen,  the  crown  of  royal  beauty  would,  no  circumstances  will  permit.  This  is  all  very  well, 
doubt,  be  awarded  to  Iris  pallida,  the  subject  of  and  a  rockery  so  constructed  may  look  well 
our  engraving.      Taller  and  statelier  than  any    enough,  b>it  it  is  troublesome  and  expensive  to 

make,  and  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  rockery 
for  plants  that  rerjuire  something  more 
than  a  bare  scarp  and  a  handful  of  soil 
to  make  them  grow.  Nature's  rockeries 
are  not  always  made  on  this  principle. 
On  precipitous  clift's  there  is  often  a  top 
leilge  in  which  the  strata  preserve  their 
natural  forms,  and  such  formations  are 
usually  almost  bare  of  plants  ;  but  at 
the  base  of  such  cliffs  rocks  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  are  usually  tvnubled  about  in 
the  greatest  confusion,  and  it  is  in  such 
places  that  the  plants  and  shrubs  are 
found  growing  most  abundantly.  I  could 
show  anyone  miles  upon  miles  of  Derby- 
shire and  Yorkshire  scenery  of  this  kind. 
In  some  places  the  Heaths  and  Bilberries 
fill  up  all  the  crevices  among  the  stones, 
the  grey  Lichen-covered  faces  of  which 
project  prominently  here  and  there,  and 
sometimes  the  rocks  project  from  the 
smooth  green  turf  above,  sometimes 
thickly  and  .sometimes  thinly,  but  always 
in  an  irregular  manner,  but  in  almost  all 
cases  in  a  way  that  can  easily  be 
imitated  artificially,  and  that  without 
much  stud}'.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
the  stones  selected  be  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes  and  shot  on  to  the  space  where 
they  are  to  lie  without  too  much  scheming 
after  effect.  This  done,  it  is  wonderful 
what  a  charming  aspect  can  be  given 
to  the  spot  by  filling  up  some  of  the 
spaces  in  the  background  at  once  with 
good  flakes  of  Blackberry  bushes.  Heath, 
and  other  low  and  suitable  shrubs,  and 
the  rest  of  the  spaces  with  Grass  or 
plants,  as  may  be  desired.  It  is  an  ex- 
pensive plan  piling  stones  upon  stones  to 
form  a  rockery,  ending  in  but  a  pigmy 
heap  at  the  best,  but  any  ordinary 
slope,   be   it  a   steep   or   only  a   gentle 


iiii(iiwiia«itm 


The  Great  Purple  Iris.     Engraved  from  a  photogiMpb  for  Th  f:  G.^rden, 


it  a   steep   or   only  a 

potted  firmly  and  shaded  in  a  close  cold  frame  for   among  the  several  species  and  numberless  garden  incline,   may    be    made    into    a    rockery    with 

a  day  ortwo,theywillgoonbloominguntil  Christ-    varieties  broadly  clas,sed  together  under  the  name  comparatively  few  good  sized  stones  half  buried 

mas  and  make  ipiite  an  addition  to  the  conserva-    of  Flag  Iris,  this  one  is  always  conspicuous  for  in  the  soil  here  and   there.     A  background  of 

tory  at  that  late  season.    The  plant  was  introduced   beauty  and  importance.     The  pale  lavender-blue  Firs  or  coniferous  trees  is,  of  course,  desirable, 

by  Mr.  Tyerman  years  ago,  and  is  most  readily    flowers  are  carrieil  proudly  on  strong,  straight  though  not  indispensable ;  but  the  greatest  pile 

increased   at   this  time  ot   the  year  by  making   stems,  and  the  flat  sheaves  of  sword-like  leaves,  of  rocks  should  be  at  the  top  of  the  mound,  and 
inch-long  cuttings^of  its  thick,  quill-like  roots  in    broader  and  larger  than   those  of  others  of  the 

family  and  of  a  pale  glaucous  colour,  proclaim 

the  identity  of  the  plant  when  out  of  flower. 


]i.tns  of  sand.  The  cuttings  should  be  nearly 
covered  with  sand,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  near 
the  light  where  they  will  form  leafy  growths, 
and  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open  air  in  May 
or  June.      In  habit   and    colour  this    plant    i 


Ivy  on  walls. — It  has  often    been  said  that 
Ivy  has  a  tendency  to  make  buildings  damp;  but, 


the  others  should  be  scattered  thinner  and  thinner 
towards  the  bottom,  as  if  the  ridge  had  been 
suddenly  upheaved  and  the  fragments  had 
toppled  down  the  hillside.  This  is  the  way 
many  natural  scenes  of  the  kind  have  been  formed, 
and  when    the    delicate-tinted  Bilberry    shoots 


quite  unique   among   the   numerous  Daisy-like    wherever  that  has   been   the  case,  it  arisesfrom    and  the  Heather  are  pushing  up  among  the  stones 
blossoms  of  the  autumn  season,   and  it  is  well    peglect  in  not  having  it  properly  trimmed  in,  or    j^  ^^^.^    g^mnier  the  picture  is  delightful,  and  so 


-  -       -     -  Hi  early  i 

worth  treating  as  a  pot  plant  in  situations  where    '"  allowing  it,  .and  this  it  soon  does  if  neglected,  j^  ^^  j^^  autumn  when  the  Heather  is  in  bloom, 

it  will  not  grow  well  outside.  Veronica.      ,  to  take  possession  of  the  water  gutters  or  pipes  ^j.   .^^^^.^^  ^^^  addition  of  a  greater  variety  of 

^°d  ^0  cause  an  overflow.     To  have  Ivy  in  good  j  j  enhance  its  beautv,  and  can 

condition  it  should  be  cut  in  close  to  the  wall,  suiiauic  piaiii,i>  „i„„„„     ■   w  c 

Weeding  walk'.  -Weeds  never  grow  upon  a   taking  ott'  all  the  old  leaves  every  spring.     About  Ije  ^sily  introduced  into  such  places.        \\ .  b. 
solid  walk  so  plentifully  as  upon   a  loose  one  ;  we    the  end  of  April  is  the  best  time,  as  it  breaks  into       Verbascum  olympicum.—  I  s-end  you  a  photograph 

therefore  gave  up  hand  picking,  and  applied  clean    growth,   almost   immediately   covering  the  walls  of  a  plant  of  this  Midieln  which  T  had  blonming  in  my  gar- 
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dull  II:is  smiiini;:-.  It  w;n  abuut  .j  feet  lii^li,  ;iud  attracted 
the  attention  of  everyone  n  ho  saw  it.  The  great  drawback  to 
its  usefulness  is  the"  length  of  time  It  takes  to  produce  a 
blooming  yplaut  from  seed.  The  seed  from  which  my  plant 
came  was  so«n  in  51  .arch,  1.SS4,  and  this  plant  is  the  only  one 
which  has  thrown  up  a  spike ;  all  the  others  are  waiting 
another  year. — A.  11.,  lioiniefis. 


SEPTEMBER  FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING. 

The  present  season  ha.s  been  very  favourable  for 
hardy  outdoor  fJowering  plants,  for  although  the 
spring  was  so  late,  the  suinmer  has  been  cool  and 
moist,  with  the  exception  of  one  short  spell  of 
tropical  heat ;  consequently  flowering  plants  have 
made  a  long  and  uninterrupted  blaze  of  colour. 
The  second  bloom  of  Roses  and  many  other  plants 
has  been  more  lasting  than  the  first.  The  following 
is  a  brief  list  of  plants  specially  suitable  for  cutting 
from.  First  on  the  list  is  Achillea  Ptarmica,  a 
clear  white,  very  double  flower,  that  continues  to 
send  up  its  branched  heads  of  bloom  for  weeks  in 
succession.  It  is  of  very  easy  culture,  the  roots 
running  in  the  soil  like  Couch  C4rass — a  real  gem 
for  every  purpose  for  which  cut  flowers  are  grown, 
('hina  Asters  of  various  kinds,  but  especially  the 
Victoria,  are  about  the  best  of  flowers  raised 
annually  from  seed.  We  sow  in  March  in  gentle 
heat  and  plant  out  in  April  on  a  warm  border  for 
early  supply,  and  in  April  we  sow  in  cold  frames 
for  a  late  supply,  planting  out  in  May  in  open 
ground,  and  very  few  jilants  grown  give  such  a 
variety  of  colour  or  such  beautiful  lasting  blooms 
as  a  good  strain  of  Asters.  We  find  a  bed  of  clear 
white  sorts  invaluable  for  wreath-making.  Cam- 
panula persicifolia  alba  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
herbaceous  plants,  either  for  cutting  in  large 
spikes  or  in  single  blooms  for  bouquets;  when  well 
grown  and  mounted  with  leaves  of  green  Euony- 
mus,  the  flowers  very  much  resemble  Gardenias. 
This  year  they  are  flowering  freely  long  after 
their  usual  season,  the  rains  having  induced  a 
second  crop  of  bloom  to  spring  from  the  old 
flower-stalks.  Among  the  Cactus  Dahlias  now  so 
popular,  Constance,  a  good  white,  and  Juarezi, 
scarlet,  are  the  best.  We  grow  them  to  a  good 
size  under  glass,  and  when  planted  out  in  May 
they  commence  flowering  at  once  and  continue  the 
whole  season.  Of  Harpalium  rigidum,  the  Prairie 
Sunflower,  I  planted  half  a  dozen  small  plants  last 
year  in  August,  and  the  quantity  of  bloom  they 
have  produced  this  season  has  surprised  me— a 
single  clear  yellow  flower  with  very  dark  disc  and 
good  long  stalks,  so  that  you  can  cut  the  expanded 
bloom  without  cutting  any  buds.  Helianthus 
multiflorus  is  another  good  Sunflower.  It  has 
clear  golden  yellow  double  flowers  of  a  suitable 
size  for  cutting.  I  find  these  perennial  Sunflowers 
do  best  when  replanted  once  in  two  or  three  years. 
The  Flame  flower  (Tritoma  Uvaria)  forms  striking 
masses  of  colour  at  present.  The  large  spikes  of 
bloom  are  most  useful  for  harvest  festivals  and 
other  massive  floral  decorations.  These  plants 
stand  for  several  years  without  removal,  and  the 
1  u'ger  the  clumps  the  more  bloom.  The  variety 
■\alled  Burchelli  appears  the  most  persistent 
bloomer.  J.  Gkoom. 

Gosj^ort. 

Kniphofia    Leichtlini    var.     distaehya. — 

This  curious  and  jiretty  plant  received  from  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin,  of  Uaden-Baden,  in  the  autumn  of 
18.S4,  is  now  blooming  with  me  for  the  second 
time.  But  this  year  the  specific  variation  from  all 
other  varieties  of  this  family  known  to  me  of  the 
second  or  subsidiary  flower-spike  branching  oil' 
from  the  main  stem,  at  a  height  of  2  feet  4  inches 
from  the  ground,  is  much  more  distinctly  marked 
than  it  was  last  year,  when  only  a  rudimentary  pip 
or  two  were  produced  at  the  base  of  the  main  spike 
instead  of  a  distinct  second  spike,  as  this  year. 
The  height  of  the  flower-stem  from  the  ground  is 
just  3  feet  .")  inches,  and  it  also  ditters  from  all 
other  varieties  of  the  family  in  commencing  to  ex- 
pand its  flowers  from  the  top  instead  of  from  the 
bottom  of  the  spike.  The  type  K.  Leichtlini  is 
figured  in  the  lO'.lth  volume  of  the  Jlotanira/ 
Ma;/n'.ii)i',  plate  (iTHi,  but  the  figure  there  given 
hardly  gives,  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
deep  orange  colour  of  the  flower  as  seen  in  Nature, 


which  consists  mainly  in  the  deep  shade  of  the 
protruding  stamens,  which  are  more  conspicuous 
than  the  paler  tubular  flowers  from  which  they 
come.  This  variety  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia, 
whence  it  was  sent  to  Baden-Baden  by  the  traveller 
Schimper.  It  is  quite  deciduous,  and  also  appears 
to   be  perfectly   hardy  in  this   climate. — W.   E. 

GuiMIiLETON. 


SOME  USEFUL  ANNUALS. 

In  following  up  my  note  on  useful  herbaceous 
plants  I  desire  to  supplement  it  by  adding  tlie 
names  of  a  few  useful  annuals,  and  would  keep 
the  same  object  in  mind  ;  in  so  doing,  I  would 
interpret  the  word  "useful"  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  the  former  paper — useful,  that  is  for  cutting 
for  lionie  decoration.  I  think  that  annnah  ought 
to  play  rather  a  more  important  part  in  the 
garden  than  they  have  done.  As  long  as  the 
tieddiug-out  system  was  de  rifjcur,  annuals  were 
almost  banished  from  gardens.  Where  the 
Geranium,  Calceolaria,  Ageratum,  &c.,  reigned 
supreme,  there  was  no  place  for  them,  however 
beautiful  they  might  be;  but  now,  when  in  early 
.spring  and  on  to  June  the  borders  are  pretty  full 
of  plants,  bulbs,  &c.,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
considerable  gaps  in  them.  Some  persons  are 
in  the  habit  of  filling  these  in  with  Geraniums, 
and  a  few  of  them  are  doubtless  effective,  but  1 
do  not  think  nearly  so  much  so  as  annuals,  and 
while  all  credit  must  be  due  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
of  Ipswich,  and  others  who  have  of  late  years  so 
largely  enriched  our  seed  catalogues  with  their 
introductions  from  various  climes,  it  must  be 
noted  that  a  great  many  of  the  old-fashioned 
annuals  are  still  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
perfume.  One  might  go  through  a  carefully 
bedded-out  and  carpetted  garden  and  not  get  one 
whiff  of  sweet  odours.  Not  so  now-a-days.  Some 
of  the  "banished  ones"  have  been  restored,  and 
one's  olfactories  are  delighted  by  the  fragrance  of 
such  old-fashioned  flowers  as  Sweet  Peas  and 
Mignonette.  In  tlie  list  that  I  shall  now  gi\'e  I 
shall  take  note  of  those  which  are  useful  for  both 
purposes.  There  are  many  which,  very  beautiful 
in  the  garden,  are  of  little  service  when  cut,  as 
they  shut  up.  Nothing  can  be  more  lovely  than 
the  blue  of  Convolvulus  minor  or  more  bright 
than  the  yellow  of  Eschscholtzia,  but,  unhappily, 
when  cut  and  put  into  a  vase,  they  close  up  their 
petals.  All  such  flowers,  tlaen,  are  unsuitable 
for  this  purpose,  and,  however  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, I  must  exclude  them  from  my  list.  In 
the  same  way  the  beautiful  scarlet  Flax  (Linum 
granditiorum),  although  very  useful  for  the  garden, 
is  of  no  use  as  a  cut  flower. 

Marvel  of  Peku,  too,  deliciously  fragrant  as  it 
is  at  night,  shuts  itself  up  during  the  day,  and 
even  if  it  did  not,  there  is  so  much  foliage  about 
it,  that  it  is  hardly  a  good  flower  for  cutting;  but 
those  who  wish  to  have  a  bed  of  sweet  fragrance 
would  do  well  to  try  this  old-fashioned  plant,  so 
easily  grown  and  so  very  vigorous. 

Bkaciiycome  iberidifolia  (the  Swan  River 
Daisy)  makes  a  beautiful  dwarf  clump  either  in 
the  front  of  the  border  or  on  the  rockery.  It  is  of 
a  delicate  silvei-y  blue  colour,  and  covered  with 
flowers, and  continues  in  bloomforavery long  while. 

ClIRYSANTUEMUM    DcSNETTI   .A.ND  CaRXATION  EI- 

COLOR. — There  are  small  varieties  of  these  annual 
Chrysanthemums  which  are  very  useful  for  cut- 
ting. Some  are  very  remarkable  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  colouring,  and  contrast  well  with  other 
flowers.  The  old  Cornbottle,  too,  is  very  beauti- 
ful, much  more  so,  I  think, than  that  which  is  called 
an  imjjroved  \'ariety  of  it,  which  is  apt  to  come 
semi-double,  and  then  its  beautiful,  siraplecharacter 
is  destroyed.  There  is  also  a  double  variety  of 
Dunnetti,  which  is  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  the 
single  one. 

Gaillakdia  I'ICta. — This  and  its  variety  nana 
are   very   beautiful    in   their    bright   orange  and 


crimson  colouring  and  are  always  very  much  ad- 
mired in  bouquets  as  well  as  In  the  garden,  where 
their  bright  colouring  always  shows  up  well.  They 
are  far  more  effective,  I  think,  for  both  purposes 
than  the  new  double  one,  Lorenziana,  which,  al- 
though curious  and  even  remarkable,  is  not  at  all 
equal  to  the  type  ;  in  fact,  there  are  very  few 
double  flowers  which  are  as  good  for  decoration  as 
single  ones  of  the  same  species ;  they  are  too 
heavy  when  put  with  other  flowers,  and  by  them- 
selves never  form  a  pleasing  object.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  I  think,  that  bouquets  of  Roses  are  so 
seldom  effective. 

Centaurea  moschata  (Sweet  Sultan). — There 
are  three  varieties  of  this,  white,  lilac,  and  yellow. 
Of  these  the  last  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  little  it  is  known. 
\Mienever  I  have  had  visitors,  they  have  always 
asked  what  is  that  beautiful  fluffy-looking  yellow 
flower.  It  is  not  only  good  when  mixed  with 
other  flowers,  but  forms  a  very  pretty  bouquet  by 
itself.  The  lilac  and  white  are  also  useful,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  the  yellow,  which  no  garden 
ought  to  be  without.  Why  it  has  its  name  of 
Sweet  Sultan  I  cannot  quite  understand,  for  there 
is  nothing  very  fragrant  about  it,  although  I  find 
the  honey  bee  likes  it  much. 

Cyanus  mixok  (the  Cornbottle). — This  has 
become  a  very  favourite  flower,  both  naturally 
.  and  artificially,  especially  since  it  became  known 
that  it  was  the  German  Emperor's  favourite 
flower.  Although  not  quite  so  popular  with  ladies 
as  the  Marguerite,  it  may  still  be  seen  in  all 
manner  of  decorations.  It  is  very  efl'ective  for 
bouquets,  too,  as  its  delicate  blue  is  a  colour  most 
needed,  but  amateurs  must  beware  both  of  this 
and  the  Corn  Marigold  ;  they  are  native  plants — 
weeds,  we  may  say — they  will  scatter  their  seed 
all  over  the  garden,  and  have  to  be  constantly 
watched,  or  they  will  smother  other  things. 
Happily,  they  have  not  very  tenacious  roots,  and 
so  they  are  easily  eradicated. 

BnRTONiA  AUREA.  —  Another  very  beautiful 
yellow  flower,  very  bright  in  colour  and  free 
flowering,  continuing  in  flower,  too,  for  several 
months  ;  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

MioNONETTE. — There  is  no  need  to  recommend 
this  deliciously  fragrant  annual,  and  yet  how 
many  gardens  have  I  been  into  where  not  a  plant 
of  it  was  to  be  seen.  I  merely  mention  it  here  to 
say  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  notwithstanding  the 
many  improved  varieties,  whether  the  old- 
fashioned  vaiiety  is  not  the  sweetest  and  best. 
Size  is  of  no  great  advantage  in  cutting  flowers  for 
a  bouquet,  and  it  is  size  in  which  most  of  these 
newer  sorts  are  supposed  to  excel. 

S.M.ricLOSSis. — It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  beauty  of  this  old-fashioned,  but  too  much 
neglected  annual.  The  flowers  have  almost  the 
appearance  of  jewelled  enamels,  and  vary  very 
much  in  colour,  from  straw  colour  to  beautiful 
lilac  and  gold.  It  grows  tall,  and  is  best  where  it 
can  rest  upon  other  annuals,  or  it  must  be  staked, 
otherwise  the  long  slender  stalks  will  trail  on  the 
ground. 

Sweet  Pea. — Who  can  doubt  the  excellence  of 
this  most  fragrant  flower  of  which  one  can  hardly 
have  too  much ';  Besides  the  old-fashioned  varie- 
ties there  have  of  late  years  been  introduced 
several  very  beautiful  kinds,  such  as  Salter's 
Butterfly,  Invincible  Scarlet,  Invincible  Crimson, 
and  others  equally  fragrant  with  the  older  sorts, 
and  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  row  or  clump 
by  their  colouring.  If,  when  the  first  crop  has 
bloomed,  the  pods  are  taken  ofl'  and  the  tops  cut 
ofl'  a  second  crop  of  blooms  will  be  produced,  and 
thus  continue  the  blooming  season  on  until  late 
in  the  autumn. 

Gni)ETi.\s. — I  can  hardly  look  upon  these  as  satis- 
factory, for  although  when  they  first  come  out 
they  are  very  pretty,  yet  seed-pods  are  so  soon 
formed,  they;  disfigure  the  spray  and  make  it  of 
very  little  use  for  the  purpose. 

Cor.EOl'SIS  DlU'JIIMONDI,  TINITIIRIA  ANI>  ATROSAX- 

i;uiNE,\. — Nothing  can  be  more  useful  and  brilliant 
than  these  bright  and  showy  annuals.     Of  slender 
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growth  and  bearing  their  flowers  in  profusion, 
they  are  just  the  very  thing  for  cutting.  The 
former  of  these,  with  its  brilliant  crimson  centre 
anil  yellow  petals,  is  a  most  beautiful  flower,  at- 
tracts the  eye  in  the  garden,  and  stands  out  pro- 
minently in  the  bouquet,  giving  it  great  lightness 
and  at  the  same  time  brilliancy  of  colouring. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  annuals  which  I  have  grown 
and  found  useful  both  for  decoration  in  the  garden 
and  also  for  cutting,  and,  as  1  .said  of  herbaceous 
plants,  so  I  say  of  them,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  i 
be  told  of  others  which  are  available  for  the  same 
purpose.  I  may  add  that  this  summer,  finding  j 
that  having  almost  daily  to  gather  them  from  the 
borders  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  treading  on 
Ihem,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  other  plants,  &c., 
we  this  year,  at  my  daughter's  suggestion,  had  a 
border  of  about ."()  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide  given 
up  to  them.  They  were  sown  in  rows,  and  the 
whole  was  very  showy  and  effective,  while  it 
afforded  an  increasing  supply  of  flowers.  The 
cheapness  with  which  seeds  are  now  to  be  pur-  \ 
chased  makes  this  a  very  easy  matter  where  tliere 
is  room,  and  does  away  with  the  objection  that  is  , 
sometimes  made  of  disfiguring  the  borders;  and  I 
think  that  persons  will  be  very  difficult  to  please 
if  they  have  not  a  good  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of 
the  selection  I  have  given  above.  Delta. 


Treated  as  a  half-hanlv  plant,  it  commences  to  bloom 
in  June,  and  contiaui^s  in  flower  till  the  ariival  of 
frost.  Being  free  from  the  coaraenesi  of  so  many  of 
the  cither  species  of  Sunflower,  it  is  an  important 
addition  to  border  annuals,  .as  it  is  not  only  very 
showy,  but  a  continuous  bloomer. — T. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Gentiana  septemfida. — Of  this  Gentian  there 
are  varieties,  some  very  dwarf  and  others  some- 
what tall  and  of  erect  habit.  But  I  think  the 
prettiest  variety  of  all  is  one  grown  under  the 
name  of  cordifolia.  This  has  slender  and  short 
stems,  closely  furnished  with  small  cordate  leaves 
somewhat  acute.  It  has  a  procumbent  habit,  and 
flowers  quite  as  large,  though  fewer  of  them,  as 
are  generally  seen  on  the  taller  kinds.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  free  grower,  and  may  be  easily  raised 
from  seed,  which  comes  true.  The  seedlings  flower 
freely  in  their  second  year. 

Androsace  Chamsejasme  is  now  in  full  leaf. 
In  the  cultivation  of  Androsaces  the  leafing  period 
is  a  most  important  one  ;  you  may  then  not  only 
pretty  well  judge  with  what  measure  of  bloom  or 


PINGUICULA  GRANDIFLORA. 

The  native  Butterworts  are  more  or  less  plentiful 
in  boggy  or  marshy  places,  and  are  extremely  in- 
teresting as  well  as  beautiful.  The  conditions, 
liowever,  under  which  they  thrive  best  debar 
nio-t  lovers  of  liardy  plants  from  attempting 
their  culture.  A  wet  treatment  is  most  generally 
recommended  for  them,  yet  we  have  .seen  them 
growing  wild  by  the  thousand  on  the  hill  paths 
lis  "dry  and  hard  as  a  bone."  In  the  winter 
season,  however,  these  paths  are  under  water  and 
impassible  for  at  least  four  months  of  the  year — 
(piite  the  opposite  to  our  treatment.  We  might 
tike  a  lesson  from  this  fact,  for  it  is  in  the  winter 
season,  when  the  leaves  have  disappeared,  that 
most  datuage  is  done  to  Pinguiculas  under  culti- 
vation, for  the  winter  buds,  which  are  all  that  is 
left  uf  the  plants,  during  that  season  are  scratched 
up  Ijy  birds,  leaving  them  to  wither  on  the  sur- 
face. Pinguiculas,  we  find,  will  thrive  with  only 
a  very  limited  supply  of  water,  and  by  means  of 
a  little  shade  might  be  grown  very  successfully 
without  the  specially  prepared  bog,  and  the  same 
might  be  said  for  the  common  Sundew,  which  we 
found  also  in  abundanee  close  to  the  P.utterworts. 
Of  the  four  native  species,  the  Irish  Butterwort 
(P.  grandiflora)  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  being 
twite  as  large  as  the  ordinary  P.  vulgaris,  much 
easier  grcjwn,  and  altogether  a  better  garden 
jilant.  It  is  amenable  to  pot  culture,  and  makes 
a  cli  inning  pot  plant.  P.  alpina,  lusitanica,  and 
vallisneriLcfolia  may  also  be  kept  as  curiosities. 
P.  caudata,  a  greenhouse  species  and  a  very 
charming  plant,  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  do 
well  in  tlie  open  in  summer  time,  although  ques- 
tionably hardy.  K. 


Verbena  venosa.— This  is  a  ra  ist  useful  plant, 
as  it  grows  and  flowers  abundantly  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil  or  situation.  When  all  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  Verbenas  fail  this  one  is  sure  to  give 
satiafaetioD.  It  is  easily  kept  through  the  winter, 
and  it  its  fleshy  roots  are  stored  thickly  in  boxes  any 
number  of  plants  may  be  propagated  in  spring  from 
the  young  shoots  that  are  abundantly  thrown  out.  It 
shoidd  be  planted  rather  thiekly,  and  pegged  down 
until  the  gnnuul  is  covered,  when  it  will  contiuue  to 
flower  until  the  last  of  the  s\immer  flowers  are 
removed  or  destroyed  by  the  frost. — J.  G. 

Helianthus  cucumerifoliu?.  —  This  annual 
Helianthus  is  a  Texan  plant,  growing  from  3  feet  to 
4  feet  or  5  feet  high.  The  flower-he.ads  me.isure 
3.i  inches  acros-i,  terminating  llie  brauehes.  They 
are  bright  yellow,  with  a  disc  of  a  deep  black-p\irple. 


Piii^uicul.i  g  u:)dit'(  r:i. 

otherwise  you  will  be  gladdened  the  following 
spring,  but  you  may  greatly  help  in  bringing 
about  the  desired  end.  In  our  climate  these  Andro- 
saces continue  to  grow  until  late  in  the  summer, 
and  I  imagine  not  a  few  of  us  would  be  surprised 
to  see  the  number  of  pests  which  trouble  these 
little  plants — pests  which  probably,  from  their 
small  size  and  tlie  smallness  also  of  the  plants, 
escape  notice.  The  fresh  green  leaves  of  the 
present  season  are  liable  to  injury  by  aphis  and 
red  spider,  as  well  as  slugs,  which  find  most  con- 
venient lodgment  under  the  close  tufts.  We 
know  too  well  that  either  of  these,  if  left  un- 
disturbed, will  kill  the  most  hardy  and  robust 
plant.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  imperfect 
leafing  means  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
plants  in  winter  and  spring,  that  we  should  see  to 
the  cause  now,  and  be  on  the  alert  for  those  pests 
we  might  not  have  suspected,  attributing  the 
want  of  healthy  growth  to  climate  or  something  ■ 
else  than  the  true  cause.  This,  one  of  the 
prettiest  European  species,  is  especially  liable  to 
red  spider,  and  often  the  leaves  are  stopped  in 
their  growth  when  not  halt  the  size  they  would 
otherwise  attain.  This,  it  need  hardly  be  ex- 
plained, not  only  leaves  the  pilant  with  its  round 
winter  leaf  buds  much  under  the  natural  size,  but 


without  that  full  supply  of  dried  and  persistent 
herbage  which  is  so  un\-aried  and  essential  a 
feature  of  the  whole  family.  All  the  Androsaces 
should  now  have  their  healthiest  appearance,  and 
if  not  they  should  be  examined.  I  find  brisk 
syringing  on  fine  mornings  a  good  practice,  and  a 
dusting  of  white  wood  ashes  or  tobacco  powder  in 
the  evening  after  three  or  four  applications  clears 
the  fly,  and  if  applied  with  the  pull-pot  to  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  the  clearance  is  more 
thorough. 

Propagating:  Bamondia.— My  experience  in 
seed-raising  of  R.  pyrenaica  has  shown  it  to  be 
one  of  the  slowest  processes,  and  after  what  I  have 
found  out  respecting  propagation  by  old  leaves,  I 
should  never  think  of  raising  seeds  again.  Just 
about  a  year  ago  I  set  old  leaves,  and  they  are 
now  forming  beautiful  plants  of  six  leaves.  1  see, 
by  the  dating  of  the  label  on  the  seed-pot,  that  it 
is  nearly  three  years  since  I  set  a  pot  of  seeds,  and 
the  plants  are  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  those 
a  year  old  from  old  leaves.  It  is  therefore,  to  my 
mind,  clear  beyond  a  doubt  that  by  leaf -cuttings  is 
much  the  best  way  to  propagate  it.  In  all  cases 
I  have  used  decayed  peat  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  The 
latter  seems  to  be  especially  adapted  for  the  plant 
in  its  young  stages.  As  the  plants  get  older  1  add 
a  little  turfy  loam,  and  if  they  are  turned  on  to 
their  sides  by  setting  the  roots  in  the  side  of  a  pot 
which  has  had  a  triangular  piece  broken  from  it, 
they  seem  to  make  all  the  quicker  progress. 

CEnothera  macrooarpa.— One  hardly  knows 
which  to  admire  most,  the  fresh  flowers  or  faded 
ones  of  this  evening  Primrose.  The  great  lemon- 
yellow  flowers,  so  fragrant  in  the  opening  stage, 
are  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  in  the  evening  of, 
perhaps,  the  second  day,  when  the  flowers  have 
closed  for  ever  and  become  somewhat  twisted,  the 
colour  having  changed  from  the  bright  yellow 
already  mentioned  to  one  beautifully  tinted  with 
apricot,  they  are  none  the  less  flowers  of  great 
beauty— beautiful  in  their  fading  stage.  A  week  or 
two  ago  I  mentioned  a  ready  process  of  propagating 
this  plant.  To  do  so  now  by  cuttings  is,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  look  after  the  seeds. 
Plants,  however,  so  raised  are  only 
serviceable  for  flowers  the  second 
year. 

Mertenvia  maritima. — Through- 
out the  summer  my  one  plant  of  this 
has  been  flowering,  and  from  the 
earlier  flowers  there  is  now  a  nice  bit 
of  seed.  There  can  be  no  wonder 
that  the  harvesting  and  sowing  of 
this  seed  .are  a  little  puzzling.  I  ima- 
^         _  gine    that    to    deal  wdth   the   seeds 

successfully  from  tradesmen's  seed 
boxes  would  be  a  greater  puzzle 
still.  In  the  first  place,  the  seeds  which  we  see 
in  threes  have  a  fleshy  covering,  which  remains 
green  for  a  long  time,  at  least  two  months. 
After  that  the  pulp  skin  (but  no  longer  containing 
pulp)  turns  quite  black,  but  remains  somewhat; 
inflated  ;  inside  is  the  loose  and  black-brown  seed. 
If  seeds  are  taken  at  this  stage  and  sown,  germina- 
tion is  most  rapid  ;  they  sprout  almost  in  a  few 
days.  A  .sandy  or  gritty  soil  on  a  damp  bed — 
such  as  one  made  of  spongy  peat— is  the  best  ma- 
terial I  have  found  in  which  to  sow  them.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  will  be  the  best  plan  to  leave  out 
the  seedlings  of  two  or  four  leaves  all  the  winter. 
Of  course,  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  but  the  action 
of  frost  is  very  liable  to  throw  them  completely  on 
to  the  surface,  and  should  the  winter  happen  to 
be  rather  open,  scarcely  a  less  danger  awaits  tliem 
in  the  form  of  slugs,  which  are  very  fond  of  this 
plant. 

Sedum  populifoUum.— This  distinct  shiubby 
Stonecrop  does  not  bear  showy  llowers,  but  they 
seem  to  harmoni-e  beautifully  with  the  form  of 
leaf  of  their  own  plant.  The  shrubby  habit  and 
fleshy,  somewhat  small,  and  irregularly  toothed 
leaves  render  it  very  unlike  an  ordinary  Stone- 
crop.  The  flowers  are  pinkish  white,  borno  in 
corymbose  clusters  and  freely  produced.  It 
is    deciduous,   and    though    it   has  a    somewha'; 
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tender  appearance,  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  its 
family. 

Rosa  caroliniana. — One  does  not  see  much 
of  tliis,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  another  single  dwarf  Rose  to  supersede 
it  for  beauty,  and  especially  in  delicious  perfume, 
which  is  a  sort  of  concentrated  Dog  Rose  scent. 
The  Willow-like  growths  are  2  feet  to  4  feet  high. 
Each  blossom  is  about  2  inches  across,  of  a  deli- 
cate rose  colour. 

Pi-imula  obconica  is  a  capital  plant  for 
summer  effect,  and  may  be  said  to  solely  represent 
its  family  by  normal  and  abundant  flowers  out  of 
dooi's  in  the  late  summer.  I  believe  its  hardiness 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  proved,  though  the 
plant  has  been  left  out  on  rockwork  all  winter  in 
Yorkshire  where  it  survived,  but  the  winter  of 
188-t-5  was  not  severe;  besides,  some  protection 
was  employed.  We  know,  however,  that  plants 
in  a  fairly  leafy  state  will  endure  many  degrees 
of  frost  under  dry  conditions,  but  this  does  not 
imply  much.  This  Primula  affords  considerable 
variety  when  raised  from  seed  ;  there  may  be,  so 
far  as  we  at  present  know,  more  difference  in  the 
foliage  than  the  flowers,  but  perhaps  most  in  the 
scent  of  the  bloom  ;  this  feature  becomes  worthy 
of  note  when  we  otherwise  find  the  plant  affording 
so  many  flowers  suited  for  picking.  There  may 
be  found  in  a  batch  those  with  varying  perfumes 
distinctly  resembling  Violets,  Lilac,  and  Auricula. 
The  flowers  differ  a  little  in  both  shade  and  size  ; 
the  leaves  by  comparison  may  be  described  as 
varying — Dock-like,  Coltsfoot-like,  and  Geranium 
leaf-like— in  shape  ;  the  substance  is  as  irregular 
also  as  the  shape  of  the  edges.  All  this  suggests 
that  this  variable  species  is  capable  of  being 
improved  by  cultural  skill,  and  surely  a  more 
worthy  plant  could  hardly  be  named,  especially 
when  we  recall  that  its  sweet  pale  niauve  flowers 
may  be  had  all  winter  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Potentilla  lanuginosa  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
little  shrubs  imaginable  for  the  rock  garden.  It 
is  perfectly  happy  in  a  rubbly  soil  deeply  mixed 
with  a  little  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  the  fullest 
exposure  to  sunshine.  It  occupies  far  less  space 
than  many  of  the  herbaceous  sorts,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  reckoned  a  smallish 
plant  rather  than  a  shrub.  The  leaves,  which  are 
thickly  coated  with  white  silky  hairs,  are  rendered 
almost  white,  and  as  the  young  wood,  so  short  and 
freely  produced,  is  nearly  red,  the  effect  even 
when  flowerless  is  very  pleasing.  The  big  glisten- 
ing yellow  flowers,  however,  which  just  now  are 
beginning  to  appear,  make  these  little  bushes,  of 
but  a  foot  or  so  high,  positively  gay.  It  is  a  truly 
handsome  subject  for  a  rockery  of  the  dwarfest 
shrubs  and  plants,  but  one  hardly  ever  sees  it. 
It  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  for  the  hottest 
side  of  rockwork,  and  its  hardiness  is  beyond 
question. 

Geranium  argenteum  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  charming  alpines  we  possess ;  it  may  be 
termed  a  twilight  plant  in  the  sense  that,  seen  at 
that  period  of  the  tlay  in  late  summer,  it  is  more 
than  usually  winsome;  then  this  stemless  plant 
may  have  its  long  leaf-stalks  erect,  and  the  lax 
umbel  of  flowers  will  assume  their  pretty  cup 
form,  and  the  too  arid  effect  of  the  sunny  daytime 
is  quite  changed.  How  is  it  tliat  for  all  the  plant 
is  so  well  known  and  is  such  a  general  favourite, 
that  it  is  still  a  scarce  plant  ?  I  have  found  that 
it  seldom  comes  true  from  seed,  even  when  its 
spare  seeds  can  be  secured  ;  then  it  is  not  one  of 
the  freest  to  perpetuate  itself  by  offsets,  which, 
by  the  way,  arc  not  so  easily  established  as  those 
of  other  hardy  Crane's-bills.  Again,  old  plants 
are  apt  to  go  off  when  five  or  six  years  old,  and 
whenever  this  habit  belongs  to  a  plant  so  desirable, 
it  need  not  be  said  how  important  it  is  that  young 
duplicates  should  be  looked  after.  These  facts 
may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  the  plant.  Without  deprecating  the 
practice  of  raising  the  plant  from  seed  to  make 
sure  of  the  true  form,  it  should  be  increased  by 
otlsets;  in  obtaining  these  the  crou'ii  and  root 
should  be  treated  more  in  the  way  of  those  of  the 
allied  Erodiums.     Split  both  crow  n  and  root  (after 


first  cutting  the  former)  by  the  tearing  process; 
this  will  allow  the  fairest  and  safest  share  of  root 
to  each  division.  But  the  more  important  point 
is  to  do  this  at  the  right  time  in  early  summer, 
when  each  division  is  not  only  sure  to  grow,  but 
make  a  strong  established  plant.  Whether  set  in 
a  pot  or  rockwork,  the  soil  should  be  free  from 
undecayed  vegetable  matter.  Old  plants  live 
longest  in  dry,  sunny  situations,  with  a  deep  and 
porous  soil,  such  as  could  be  provided  by  mixing 
loam  and  grit,  and  supplying  it  for  a  depth  of 
IS  inches. 

Campanula  Zoysi,  exquisite  both  in  growth 
and  flower,  is,  I  find,  a  rapid  grower  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  and  we  may  not  have  much  left  to  com- 
plain about  if  the  plant  can  be  fully  secured  from 
slug  grazing.  I  have  latterly  grown  this  distinct 
Harebell  in  a  pan,  in  a  soil  composed  of  washed 
sand  from'the  gutter  of  a  country  road  and  very 
old  mould  got  from  stable  manure  and  Bracken. 
The  advantages  seem  to  be  more  rapid  growth, 
quickly  developed  flowers,  and  immunity  from 
slugs,  the  latter  being  mainly  the  result  of  a  free 
use  of  wood  ashes.  There  may  be  a  little  cause 
for  fear  that  in  such  rich  stuff  the  roots  may  not 
go  ^to  rtst  and  ripen  as  soon  as  they  should,  but 
the  fact  of  the  plants  being  in  pans  gets  one  over 
this  difficulty  without  much  trouble.  If  set  in  the 
open  or  on  rockwork,  as  I  know  many  admirers  of 
alpines  prefer,  I  see  little  chance  of  so  small  a 
species  becoming  an  effective  plant,  unless  slugs 
and  snails  can  be  kept  off  it,  for  one  hungry 
slug  could  eat  off  the  growth  of  many  days  at  one 
meal,  and  everybody  practised  in  slug-slaying 
knows  that  the  same  slug  will  regularly  visit  the 
same  plant  for  a  long  time  together  if  not 
stopped. 

Grass  of  Parnassus  never  fails,  with  the  most 
off-handed  treatment,  to  yield  its  chastely-beauti- 
ful, if  not  showy,  flowers.  A  number  of  roots, 
years  ago,  were  brought  when  in  full  flower  from 
different  habitats  both  distant  and  near  home ;  all 
must  surely  have  lived  and  thriven,  as  well  also  as 
the  Sundews  which  unintentionally  came  with 
them  in  the  soft  black  earth.  The  little  sods  were 
packed  into  cracked  loaf-dishes  which  held  mois- 
ture in  the  bottom,  and  they  were  placed  behind 
the  coign  of  a  building  where  only  the  very  early 
and  two  hours  of  the  western  sunshine  could  reach 
them ;  they  have  long  stood  there,  and  give  no 
further  trouble  than  that  of  pulling  out  a  bit  of  the 
longest  Grass.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
difference  of  growth  and  size  of  flowers  in  speci- 
mens from  the  Adel  bogs,  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  moors  of  Ardrishaig.  All  the  plants  seem 
happy,  but  year  after  year  the  distinction  is  sus- 
tained. What  has  puzzled  me  most  is  a  little 
batch  which  came  from  near  Weatherby.  The 
plants  were  taken  up,  or  rather  down,  in  flower. 
I  say  down,  because  they  were  found  on  a  coni- 
cal mound  of  dry  marly  material  quite  exposed 
to  the  full  sun.  These  plants  were  set  under 
similar  conditions  to  the  others,  but  most  died  the 
first  winter,  possibly  because,  from  the  loose  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  the  roots  were  injured  by  the 
untimely  removal ;  those  still  living  are  the 
smallest  in  every  way.  Is  it  not  a  very  unusual 
thing  to  find  Parnassia  palustris  on  a  lofty  dry 
mound  ?  But  to  prove  how  accommodating  such 
plants  are,  I  may  mention  that  I  saw  this  bog 
plant  make  quite  a  showy  effect  in  Dr.  Appleton's 
garden  at  Beverley  last  year.  He  grew  it  in  big 
potfuls;  the  plants  were  6  inches  to  8  inches  high, 
and  the  big  flowers  reminded  one  of  those  of  Ra- 
nunculus amplexicaulis.  They  were  the  finest  I 
ever  saw,  and  suggested  that  something  could  be 
done  with  the  (Jrass  of  Parnassus  in  the  way  of 
floral  effect.  I  believe  the  doctor  raised  his  plants 
from  seed,  and,  likely  enough,  he  would  coax  them 
with  the  scientific  soil  mixtures  and  rich  plant 
foods  he  is  so  fond  of  experimenting  with.  Indeed, 
he  did  so,  and  the  impression  on  my  mind  was 
that  by  his  method  we  could  grow  this  plant  so 
as  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  for  pots  in  or 
outside  or  in  the  open  garden. 

Tunica  Saxifraga  is  one  of  those  plants  bear- 
ing   insignificant  flowers,   but  which,   from    the 


myriads  produced,  has  a  good  effect.  The  long 
flower-stalks  are  veiy  thin,  and  leave  the  rosy  little 
flowers  full  play  to  show  themselves,  which  they 
do  in  a  charming  manner.  A  good  feature  about 
this  plant  is  that  the  succession  of  bloom  is  sus- 
tained for  a  long  time  by  plants  a  year  or  two  old, 
and  another  that  the  plant  will  prosper  under  any 
conditions  if  in  plenty  of  sunshine.  Plants  above 
two  years  old,  however,  are  impatient  of  removal, 
and  they  are  not  increased  so  well  by  division  as 
by  seed  raising.  Seedlings,  if  from  seeds  autumn 
sown,  will  flower  the  first  year,  but  they  are  much 
more  leafy  in  proportion,  and  otherwise  look  dif- 
ferent from  older  plants.  J.  Woou. 
Wooilrilli .  KirkstaU. 
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PLATE  561. 

VALLOTA  PURPUREA  AND  VARIETIES. 

(with  a  pl.\te  of  the  variety  magnifica.*) 
There  is  but  one  species  of  Vallota,  and  this  is  a 
native  of  South  Africa,  whence  it  was  introduced 
by  Philip  Masson  in  1774,  and  afterwards 
figured  iu  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t  1430,  under 
the  name  of  Amaryllis  purpurea,  this  figure 
representing  what  is  now  known  as  the  variety 
major.  Linnauis  called  it  Crinum  speciosuni, 
and  Dean  Herbert  renamed  it  Cyrtanthus,  alter- 
ing it  afterwards  to  Vallota,  in  compliment  to  the 
French  botanist  Vallot.  The  close  relationship 
between  it  and  Cyrtanthus  was  noticed  by  the 
Dean,  who  wrote  concerning  it  :  "  This  beau- 
tiful plant  is  so  closely  allied  to  Cyrtantlius,  that 
1  have  even  entertained  doubts  of  its  being  dis- 
tinct, anil  should  wish  to  see  it  ascertained  by 
further  experiments  whether  it  is  capable  of 
mingling  with  that  genus."'  Recently  we  have 
had  proof  of  this  affinity  in  the  hybrid  raised 
in  the  garden  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  of  which 
Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  who  named  it  Cyrtinthus 
hybridus,  says :  "  I  think  this  plant  can  scarcely 
be  claimed  as  an  example  of  a  hybrid  between 
two  distinct  genera,  but  rather  as  proving  that 
Cyrtanthus  and  Vallota  are  not  really  distinct 
genera,  but  merely  different  types  of  form 
belonging  to  the  same  genus."  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  close  resemblance  of  the  two 
parents  to  each  other  and  the  small  ditt'erence 
lietween  the  Vallota  and  the  hybrid  named  as 
above.  All  this  is  interesting  as  showing  that 
probably  others  of  the  beautiful  and  varied  genus 
Cyrtanthus  might  be  crossed  with  the  Vallota, 
and  if  sonic  of  the  vigorous  constitution  of  the 
latter  could  be  infused  into  the  hitherto  delicate 
species  of  Cyrtanthus,  a  valuable  race  of  dis- 
tinct greenhouse  bulbs  might  be  thus  oljtained. 
Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  with  the  Hippeastrum  (Amaryllis), 
this  surmise  does  not  seem  unreasonable.  Leav- 
ing, howe\'er,  what  might  be  and  turning  to 
what  is,  we  have  in  V.  purpurea  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  of  the  vast  number  of 
bulbous  plants  introduced  from  South  Africa, 
and  one  which  will  thrive  satisfactorily  in  a  cold 
greenhouse  or  frame  under  the  simplest  treat- 
ment. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  the 
details  of  cultivation  for  a  plant  which  has  been 
a  popular  favourite  in  gardens  over  a  hundred 
years ;  still,  a  few  particulars  relating  to  treat- 
ment may  be  given  for  those  readers  who  are 
not  successful  with  Scarborough  Lilies,  as  these 
plants  are  called,  a  name  which,  by  the  way,  we 
have  been  unable  to  trace  to  its  origin,  the  only 
reason  for  it  that  we  can  find  recorled  being 
suspiciously  like  what  is  told  of  the  Guernsey 
Lily  (Neriiie),  namely,  that  a  Dutch  liarque  was 
wrecked  off'  Scarborough,  from  which  bulbs  of 


*  Drawn  in  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company's  nurseries 
at  Colchester,  Sept.  21,  1886. 
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the  Vallota  were  washed  ashore,  and  became 
established  there  as  garden  plants.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  can  give  us  an  authentic 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  name. 

The  cultivation  of  Vallotas  is  practised  on  a 
large  scile  by  market  growers,  and  it  is  stated 
that  some  ot  these  succeed  in  blooming  their 
plants  twice  in  the  .«ame  year,  namely,  in  mid- 
summer and  again  in  winter.  With  us  flowers 
do  not  appear  mure  than  once  annually,  although 
our  plants  are  treated  well  and  flower  freely. 
By  resting  some  of  the  plants  longer  than  others 
the  blooming  season  for  Vallotas  may  be  made 
t>  extend  over  about  three  months,  from  .luly 
onwards.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  thickly 
in  the  pots  they  are  intended  to  occupy  for  two 
or  three  yeai's,  using  a  rich  loamy  soil  without 
any  sand,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  their 
native  habitats  Vallotas  are  found  only  in  boggy 
peat.  Whilst  growing,  abundance  of  water 
should  be  given,  as  they  delight  in  wet,  thriving 
even  when  placed  in  water.  About  May  fre- 
quent waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure  will 
help  the  flowers.     From  November  till  March 


the  segments  broad  and  of  good  substance,  and 
at  the  base  of  the  divisions  whitish  feather-like 
blotches  ;  this  is  hardly  distinct  from  the  variety 
represented  in  the  accompanying  plate,  though 
its  raisers,  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company, 
Colchester,  consider  it  larger,  brighter  in  colour, 
and  a  much  more  rolnist  grower  than  any  other 
kind.  Ic  was  e.xhibitcd  by  them  this  year  with 
tall  scapes  bearing  magnificent  flowers  5  inches 
across,  whilst  the  leaves  were  large  and  as  stout 
as  tho.se  of  Hijipeastrum.s. 


W. 


Vallota  purpurea  ;  showing  habit  of  growth. 

th3  s^il  should  be  kept  just  moist,  but  total 
drought  is  often  harmful  to  these  plants.  A 
cool  greenhouse  or  frame  is  suit.ible  for  them. 
Instances  of  their  thriving  out  of  doors  in 
sheltered  places  have  been  recorded,  but  such  are 
fxceptional,  and  not  to  be  taken  as  proving  the 
hardiness  of  Vallotas  in  England.  Some  of  the 
tinest  Vallotas  we  have  seen  have  been  grown  liy 
cottagers  in  their  windows. 

V.  poBPURE.v  typical  has  a  flower-scape  about 
H  feet  long,  bearing  an  umbel  of  about  six 
rtiwers,each  2J  inches  across  and  coloured  blood- 
red.  A  figure  of  it  is  given  in  the  A'cchc  Uortiailf 
for  1870,  where  it  is  named  V.  grandiflora,  no 
mention  being  made  of  the  oliler  name.  The 
variety  major  has  a  scape  3  feet  high,  and  flowers 
over  3  inches  long  and  wide  ;  minor  is  .'mailer  in 
all  its  parts,  a  figure  of  it  being  given  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  t.  5.52,  under  the  name  of 
Amaryllis  purpurea  var.  minor.  A  very  fine 
variety  was  distributed  from  Mr.  Bull's  nursery 
about  ten  years  ago  as  var.  eximia,  and  obtained 
a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society;  it  has  flowers  4  inches  across, 


SOUTH  AFKICAN  PLANTS. 

An  official  handbook  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
its  history,  productions,  and  resources,  has  just 
been  issued.  It  contains  an  exhaustive  account 
of  all  that  concerns  the  colony,  including  the 
subjects  of  agriculture.  Vine  culture,  woods  and 
forests,  and,  lastlv,  a  lengthv  sketch  of  the  flora 
of  South  Africa,' by  Mr.  H.'  Bolus,  F.L.S.,  and 
as  extracts  from  this  .'iketch  may  be  interesting 
to  our  readers,  we  append  a  few.  In  speaking 
of  the  richness  of  the  South  African  flora, 
Mr.  Bolus  says  :  — 

"  Ever  since  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  the 
Cape  has  been  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and 
delight  to  the  botanist  and  the  gardener.  Thougli 
Cape  plants  ha\e  8<»mewhat  gone  out  of  fasliion  of 
late  years,  it  is  still  ]irnbably  true  that  no  tingle 
country  in  the  world  has  contributed  so  largely  to 
European  conservatories  and  gardens  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  despatch  of  plants,  indeed,  began 
before  the  settlement  by  Van  Riebeek,  for  we  find 
that  one  Ileurnius,  a  missionary  en  route  to  the  East, 
had  sent  to  his  brother  at  Leyden  several  curious 
plants  which  were  figured  by  Staple  in  his  edition  of 
'  Theophrastiis'  History  of  Plants,'  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  IG 14.  These  are  the  earliest  known 
figures  of  Cape  plants,  and  amongst  them  was  the 
well  known  Orbea  variegata  of  the  Lion's  Rump, 
which  was  called  a  Fritillary,  and  an  Oxalis  which, 
with  ecjual  reason,  was  styled  a  Trifolinm  !  But  those 
were  the  days  before  Linn;eus  had  aristn  with 
master  mind  to  reduce  to  order  the  rapidly  increasing 
stores  of  vegetable  forms.  In  1772  came  Thunberg. 
the  father  of  Cape  botany;  in  1810,  Burchell  ;  in 
1825—1834,  Ecklon,  Zejher,  and  DrtVe.  All  these 
ma'le  journeys  of  thousands  of  miles,  and  of  several 
J  tars  in  duration,  exploring  the  vegetation  of  the 
country.  Besides  them  were  others  of  less  note,  and 
a  host  of  gardeners  and  collectors  of  seeds  and  living 
plants.  From  177.')  to  1835,  Cape  plants  may  be  said 
to  have  been  quite  the  rage.  The  conservatories, 
temperate  houses,  and  gardens  of  England  and  the 
Continent  teemed  with  the  Pelargoniums,  Heaths, 
Proteas  and  other  handsome  flowering  shrubs,  and 
the  lovely  bulbous  plants  of  Iiidaceae,  Amaryllidaceie 
and  Liliacca^  ;  and  the  pages  of  the  7?n;aH(M/  Magazine 
and  other  similar  periodicals  were  filled  with  figures 
and  descriptiins  of  them. 

"  The  public  taste  of  that  day  was  amply  justified. 
Prrhaps  the  recently  increasing  exportation  of  flower- 
ing bulhs  may  b^  taken  as  an  indication  that  the 
fashion  will  be  revived.  But  though  fashion  in  flowers 
may  be  variable,  the  interest  of  sijience  is  more  per- 
manent; and.  notwithstanding  the  diligent  explora- 
tion of  the  country  for  the  last  hundred  years,  the 
constant  discovery  of  new  forms,  even  up  to  the 
present  day,  has  lirgely  occupied  the  attention  of 
systematic  botanists. 

"I  propose,  therefore,  to  regard  South  Africa  as 
inclu.ling  five  natural  regions,  two  of  which  extend 
beyond  its  limits,  while  the  others  are  included 
within  them.     These  are  ; — 

(1)  The  South- Western  Region 

(2)  The  Tropical  African      „ 


(Grisebach's 

'Soudan.') 


(3)  The  Karoo  ,, 

(4)  The  C'i>raposite  ,, 

(5)  The  Kalahari  „  (Gr'sebach) 

"  The  South- Western  Region  has  for  the  most  part 
furnished  the  largest  number  of  garden  plants,  as  it  is 
the  home  of  what  has  been  for  the  last  hundred  years 


popularly  known  as  the  Cape  Hjra.  It  is  an  angular 
littor.al  strip,  bounded  on  the  west  co.ast  by  the 
Uliphant's  River  and  the  mountains  near  it,  but 
including  properly  the  mountain  range  from  Cedar- 
bergen  up  to  the  Khamiesbergen  ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Van  Staden's  ^fountains ;  and  iidand  by  considerable 
mountain  ch.ains  under  various  names.  Its  greatest 
width  does  not  exceed  eighty  miles,  and  probably 
averages  not  more  than  fifty  mile?.  The  inland 
mountain  chains  referred  to  may  aver,ige  4000  feet  in 
height,  attaining  .sometimes  (Great  Winterhoek) 
(3800  fee*".  The  surfaco  of  the  region  is  extremely 
tliversified,  sandy  and  busby  tracts  alternating  on 
the  coast  with  grassy  downs,  and  vast  nuamtain 
slopes  of  the  most  barren  appearance  when  lying  a 
short  distance  inland,  but  clothtd  with  an  immense 
variety  of  small  plants. 

"  Toe  prevailing  aspjct  ot  the  vegetation  of  this 
and  the  whole  Cape  colony,  except  the  eastern  coast 
region,  is  that  of  a  number  of  low-growing  scat- 
tered shrubs  of  a  dark  or  bluish  green  hue.  With 
considerable  exceptions  this  is,  nevertheless,  the 
appearance  which  most  commonly  meets  the  eye. 
Almost  everywhere  the  '  bush  '  is  present.  Inter- 
spersed among  a  host  of  other  genera  are  numerous 
plants  of  the  Orders  <  IrLhidacese,  Indace:e,  Amarylli- 
daceie, Liliacea-,  v.'ith  Ecaltered  tufts  of  Restiacete, 
.Sedges,  and  Gras-es. 

"In  the  deep  ravines  of  the  mountain  sides  are  dwarf 
trees,  growing  closely,  with  dark  foliage.  Few  indige- 
nous trees  att.ain  a  greater  height  than  '2'>  feet  to  30  feet; 
and  amongst  these  is  the  Silver  Tree  (Leucadendron 
argenteuni),  peculiar  to  the  C.ape  Peninsula. 

"There  is  little  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
vegetatit-)n  even  at  greatly  varying  heights  on  the 
moimtains ;  and  near  the  coast  especially  it  is  much 
less  affected  by  .altitude  than  ii  the  case  in  Europe. 
On  Table  Mountain  some  species  are  found  from  the 
bottom  to  tlie  top,  having  thus  a  vertical  range  of 
3500  feet;  and  th^re  are  many  with  a  range  of 
from  1000  feet  to  2500  feet. 

"  The  flciwering  season  begins  about  the  end  of 
May,  immediately  after  the  first  winter  rains.  The 
numerous  species  of  Oxalis  first  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  these  are  soon  followed  by  great  nunibers  of 
Iridacese,  Amaryllidaccie,  Ijiliace;t.  and  other  bulbous 
plants,  besides  Mesembryanthemunts  and  vaiious 
Composita?.  On  the  mountains  the  flowering  bfgins 
later  and  continues  longer;  but  though  few  plants 
may  be  found  in  flower  in  March  and  April,  yet 
they  are  never  wholly  absent.  The  imported  Oak 
has  she  I  its  leaves  for  a  period  of  six  or  eight  weeks 
only  (during  May  and  June)  before  the  new  growth 
begins.  Everything  points  to  the  f.act  that  the  true 
winter,  the  period  of  rest,  is  here  the  dry  season, 
viz-,  March — May;  as  soon  as  rain  falls  even  the 
winter  temperature  is  sufficient,  and  vegetable  life 
is  at  once  aroused  to  activity. 

"  A  few  of  the  most  beautiful,  striking,  or  curious 
vegetable  forms  of  the  region  may  here  be  men- 
tioned, the  m.ajority  of  the  examples  being  taken 
from  the  highly  representative  and  rich  flora  of  the 
(_'ape  Peninsida  lying  on  its  western  extremity. 
The  palm  of  beauty  must  be  awarded  to  the  Disa 
grandiflora,  the  grandest  of  southern  terrestiial 
Orchids,  as  Cypripedium  spectabile  is  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  This  is  abundant  on  the  streams  of 
Table  Mountain,  and  is  found  also  on  the  Hotten- 
tot's Holland  Mountains,  thirty  to  forty  miles 
inland.  Other  fine  Orchids  are  Satyrium  cordifo- 
lium,  a  brilliant  orange  ;  S.  carneura  and  S.  erectum, 
Disa  longicornis,  a  lovely  blue  ;  D.  secunda,  the 
delicate  white  I),  fasciata,  and  others;  Pterygodium 
acutifolium,  a  fine  deep  golden  yellow  ;  Cerataudra 
chloroleuca  and  C.  Harveyana,  the  brilliant  blue 
Disa  (Her  chelia)  grandnifolia  (long  known  as  H. 
c;elestis)  and  the  allied  1).  venusta  and  D.  purpu- 
rascens  ;  and,  finally,  the  small  beautifully  fringed, 
spider-like  Bartholina  pectinata  and  B.  Ethela;. 
('lose  upon  these  presses  the  so-called  Arum,  the 
Richardia  afric.ana,  with  its  pure  white  spathe, 
almost  as  common  an  ornament  of  all  moist,  low- 
lying  grcjund  as  the  common  Dock  is  an  accompani- 
ment of  English  ditches. 

"  The  Proteas  are  universal  objects  of  admiration' 
and  few  plants    can  surpass    P.  cynaroides,  with  its 
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flesh-coloured  invohicres,  P.  spicinsa,  P.  cocuinea, 
and  a  few  others.  The  singular  Leucadendron  ar- 
genteum,  or  Silver  Tree,  is  a  striking  ornament  of 
the  mountains  about  Cape  Town.  Next  come  the 
Heaths,  Avho;e  names  would  he  legion.  The  most 
beautiful,  and  those  with  the  largest  flowers,  are 
denizens  of  the  mountains  lying  between  the  Hot- 
tentot's Holland  r.inge  and  the  town  of  Swellendam, 
being  especially  abundant  about  Caledon  and  Gena- 
dendal.  On  Table  Mountain,  Erica  cerinthoides, 
E.  mammosa,  E.  coccinea,  E.  spumosa,  and  E.  hirta 
are  amongst  the  finest,  the  latter  sometimes  making 
a  wliole  mountain-side  glow  with  its  warm  pink 
tints.  There  are  probably  350  species  of  true  He.aths 
found  in  this  region  alone.  Amongst  Composita?, 
Gazanij,  has  some  fine  species,  while  Helichrysum 
vestitum  and  PhcEnocoma  prolifera  are  among>t  the 
showiest  of  the  Everlasting  flowers,  the  heads  of  the 
first  named  being  gathered,  dried,  and  exported  in 
large  quantities  to  Europe  as  immortelles. 

"Iiidaceous  plants  are  abundantly  represented  in 
handsome  species  of  Eomulea,  Geissorhiza,  Ixia, 
Gladiolus,  Watsoriia,  Babiana,  &c.  ;  Amaryllidacea^  in 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  Nerine,  Brunsvigia,  Vallota, 
&c.  ;  Scitamineai  in  the  peculiar  and  noble  Strelitzia. 
Liliacete  are  very  varied  and  numerous.  The  most 
conspicuous  are  the  Aloes — A.  plicatilis  with  an  arbo- 
rescent trunk,  attaining  a  litight  on  the  western 
mountains  of  12  feet  to  15  feet;  the  beautiful  blue 
Agapauthus,  the  star  like  Ornithogalums,  Kni- 
phofia  alooides,  and  many  others.  Priouium  Palmita 
is  a  remarkable  plant  with  the  flijwer  of  a  Juncus 
and  the  habit  of  a  Pine-apple,  which  in  some  parts 
fills  the  beds  of  certain  western  rivers,  and  reaches  a 
height  of  S  feet  or  10  feet.  Some  liestiacea;  and 
Cyperacea"  attain  to  6  feet  or  7  feet,  and  often  form  a 
striking  feature  in  the  landscape.  Ferns  are  not  very 
abund.ant,  chiefly  occurring  in  the  deep  ravines,  where 
the  arborescent  Hemittlia  capensis  is  found  several 
feet  in  height ;  and  Todea  africana  forms  a  handsome 
plant.  Osmunda  regalis  is  sparingly  met  with,  while 
Pteris  a'piilina  is  more  commonly  scattered  on  the 
open  hillsides."  T. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  7. 

SeI'TEMBER   1   TO   7. 

TuRoudit  pressure  of  other  dutie.s,  daily  notes  of 
our  work  have  again  been  neglected,  and  only  a 
very  cursory  account  of  the  same  can,  therefore, 
be  given.  The  long-wished-for  rain  descended  on 
tlie  2nd  and  .'^rd  inst. ,  and.  If  possible,  made  us 
more  busy  than  the  jirevious  drought,  owing  to  the 
laljour  of  watering,  for  Lettuces,  Cabbage,  and 
late  Broccoli  were  all  waiting  to  be  planted,  and 
which  have  now  been  accomplished,  as  have  also 
thinning  out  and  earthing  up  of  the  last  lot  of 
French  Beans.  Planted  out  Strawberries  and 
pricked  out  into  nursery  beds  numbers  of 
limners,  some  of  which  will  proljably  be  required 
to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  plots  next  spring,  and  others 
to  give  to  friends  that  may  not  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  ourselves  in  the  procuration  of  runners. 
Other  kitchen  garden  work  has  been  earthing  up 
earliest  Broccoli  and  Celery,  staking  latest  Peas, 
|)'cking  the  old  Beans  oft'  runners  to  keep  the 
plants  in  bearing,  and  digging  up  Potatoes  at 
evei'y  opjiortunity,  for  since  the  rain  the  disease 
is  spreading  very  rapidly  ;  it  has  even  attacked 
Tomatoes,  a  circumstance  that  has  not  occurred 
for  three  or  four  years.  Two  new  kinds 
that  we  have  just  lifted  are  worthy  of  special 
note  :  they  are  Abundance  and  a  seedling  ;  the 
crop  of  each  is  simply  wonderful,  and  the  ap- 
pearance and  quality  are  of  the  lirst  order,  and 
both  are  nearly  free  from  disease.  They  have 
much  of  the  robustness  of  Magnum  Borruin  in 
their  constitution,  and  this  no  doubt  accounts  for 
their  comparative  fr'cedom  from  the  aft'ection. 
Flower  garden  work  has  been  purely  of  a  clcaning- 
up  descri|)tion,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in- 
cludes keeping  oil'  bad  and  seeding  flowers,  and 
the  gr'ourrdwork  and  outlines  in  formal  bedding 
ar'rangcirrcnts  true  to  design  by  clipping  or  pinch- 
ing as  may  be  required.  Propagation  of  the  varioirs 
kinds  of  plants  for  next  year's  use  is  done  as 
opportunity  presents  to  take  oil'  a  few  cuttings 
without  their  ever  being   missed,  our  rale  being 


that  no  gaps  shall  be  made  in  the  arrangements 
by  propagation — a  rule  that  with  due  care  we  are 
generally  able  to  adhere  to.  Of  kinds  that  will 
propagate  quickly  in  spring  we  only  take  a  sulli- 
ciency  now  to  afford  stock  in  spring.  Lack  of 
space  in  houses  and  pits  to  winter  the  same  makes 
this  a  neces.sity,  and  perhaps  a  desirable  one,  for 
spring  propagated  plants  are,  as  a  whole,  better 
than  autumn-struck,  which  are  apt  to  get  stunted. 
Herbaceous  and  mixed  flower  borders  have  re- 
newed their  growth  ;  they  have  not  been  more 
gay  this  year  than  they  now  are,  and  we 
have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  iir 
tying  up  (iladioli,  Liliums,  Pentstemons,  Sun- 
flowers, Michaelmas  Daisies,  Dahlias,  and  many 
other  tall-flowering  plants.  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias, 
Salpiglossis,  and  Scabious  are  all  exceptionally 
good,  and  that  for  a  very  good  reason,  namely, 
because  we  have  taken  greater  pains  than  usual 
with  them,  for,  like  evei-y  other  branch  of  garden- 
ing, their  better  doing  is  due  solely  to  increased 
attention.  Successful  gardening  and  hard  work 
are  synonymous  terms,  for  withovrt  the  orro  the 
other  is  impossible.  The  gathering  of  Apples 
aird  a  few  of  the  earliest  kinds  of  Pears  has  occu- 
pied a  few  hours  of  our  time.  Of  the  former, 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Peach,  and  Red  Astra- 
chan  have  been  harvested  ;  the  crop  is  a  short  one, 
as  it  is  also  of  Pears.  Beurre  de  I'Assomption, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis 
we  have  not  yet  gathered.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines are  ripening  on  the  open  walls  very  rapidly, 
and  these  we  gather  before  they  are  quite  tit  for 
table ;  tliey  keep  longer  than  it  left  till  dead  ripe, 
and  the  flesh  is  less  mealy  and  of  a  higher  flavour. 
Plums  of  the  dessert  section  we  treat  in  like  rrran- 
ner,  but  preserving  varieties  we  allow  to  ripen  on 
the  trees,  that  is,  when  the  wasps  will  allow  this, 
and,  for  a  wonder,  this  is  the  case  this  season, 
there  being  as  yet  but  few  about.  Indoor  work 
has  been  potting  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  also  pot- 
ting on  Cinerarias,  Priirrulas,  Poin,settias,  Bouvar- 
dias,  and  also  a  few  more  Pine  suckers.  Trim- 
ming up  and  thinning  out  the  growth  of  ridge 
(.'ucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows  ;  an  over- 
crowded state  of  the  wood,  now  that  the  nights 
are  getting  cold,  and  damp  soon  settles  the  fruit- 
producing  powers  of  the  plants  by  cairsing  them  to 
damp  off  before  they  are  well  formed.  No  further 
artificial  watering  will  rrow  be  necessary ;  rain  an<l 
the  strong  dews  that  occur  nightly  will  be  ample. 
I'artially  jrruned  earliest  vineries  by  cutting  back 
all  secondary  growths  into  the  hard  wood,  and 
sliould  new  growths  again  start  pinching  will 
again  be  had  recourse  to.  To  fully  ripen  up  late 
Grapes— (!ros  Colmar  and  Lady  Downes  in  parti- 
cular— we  have  since  the  rain  raised  the  night 
temperatui-e  by  fire-heat  to  75",  and  this  will  be 
continued  till  quite  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
the  Grapes  may  be  expected  to  be  fully  ripe. 
A  little  top  air  is  kept  on  night  and  day. 

Hants. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Peaches. 
In  cold,  unfavourable  district.",  where  outdoor 
Peaches  cannot  be  depended  upon,  the  latest 
house  is  not  unfrequently  a  host  in  itself,  as  a 
good  selectiorr  of  sorts  will  keep  up  the  supply 
until  wall  fruit  in  warmer  localities  is  over.  The 
weather  just  now  is  forcing  late  varieties  on  rather 
too  fast,  but  no  orre  will  complain,  as  it  is  doing 
so  much  good  in  every  way,  not  the  smallest  bene- 
fit being  the  perfect  rrraturation  of  the  wood  for  an- 
other year.  Where  midseason  varieties  are  coming 
in  faster  than  they  arc  wanted,  the  roof  may  be 
lightly  shaded  for  a  few  hours  through  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  Every  door  arrd  ventilator  may 
be  set  and  kept  open,  and  the  floors  well  damped 
«ith  cold  water  until  wo  have  a  change  to  cooler 
weather.  Shading  at  the  end  of  the  season  is  not, 
however,  commeirilablo,  neither  is  it  irecessary,  as 
we  have  such  an  endless  \ariety  to  choose  from,  and 
those  who  know  anything  about  Peaches  will  have 
no  ditiiculty  iir  selecting  choice  melting  sorts, 
which  will  succeed  each  other  in  their  order  of 
ripening.     There  is  a  race  of  late  Peaches,  includ- 


ing Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston, 
and  Salwey,  very  handsome  and  large,  but  de- 
cidedly inferior.  These,  for  two  reasons,  I  would 
irot  give  a  place  under  glass,  as  quality  should  bo 
the  true  test  of  merit ;  and  fiire  melting  kinds, 
like  Barrington,  Walburton  Late  Admirable,  Sea 
Eagle,  and  the  Nectarine  Peach,  will  keep  up  tho 
supply  until  chilly  autumn  carries  away  the  feel- 
iirg  that  Peaches  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
dessert.  Lord  Palmerston,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, is  the  handsomest  Peach  grown,  and  if  some 
catalogues  are  truthful.  Princess  of  Wales  is  good, 
but  one  of  the  best  growers  assures  me  he  piles 
them  up  for  the  guests  to  admire  and  Irarrds 
better  varieties  round  for  eating.  Where  suitable 
sorts  have  not  been  planted,  now  is  the  time  to 
visit  the  nurseries  for  the  twofold  advantage 
of  having  the  pick  of  the  full  stock,  and  seeing 
them  in  full  leaf,  as  good  foliage  is  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  a  sound  and  healthy  constitution.  Removal, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  must  be  deferred 
until  the  buds  are  well  filled  and  the  foliage 
shows  signs  of  changing,  wdien  well  managed  trees 
will  lift  and  travel  with  perfect  safety.  The  nur- 
sery is  not,  however,  the  best  place  to  go  to  for 
trees  for  direct  planting  rrnder  glass,  as  much 
valrrable  time  is  lost  in  training  them  up  to  a 
fruiting  state.  Every  fruit  garden  should  have 
its  reserve  wall  well  stocked  with  trees,  from  two 
to  four  or  five  years  old,  from  which  suitable 
varieties  can  be  selected  for  filling  up  \-acancies  as 
they  occur,  the  great  advantage  gained  being  the 
ability  to  root-prune  annually,  and  so  fit  them  for 
removal  before  the  leaves  fall.  By  adopting  this 
plan  and  keeping  the  reserve  wall  replenished  with 
maidens  the  outlay  is  trifling  ;  the  trellises  in  the 
forcing  hoirses  can  always  be  kept  irniformly 
covered,  and  the  grower  can  train  from  the  bud, 
or  cut  back  to  four  or  five  eyes  if  he  thinks  well  to 
do  so.  Midseason  and  early  houses  must  still 
have  plenty  of  water  and  full  air  by  night  and 
day  until  the  wood  is  ripe  and  the  foliage  begins 
to  fall.  If  the  trees  are  weak,  an  occasional 
watering  with  diluted  liquid  will  be  of  great 
service,  otherwise  pure  water  through  the  hose 
will  suffice,  but  they  must  have  copious  supplies, 
as  the  roots  of  Peach  trees  are  never  at  rest,  and 
they  rarely  cast  their  buds  in  the  spring  where 
this  important  matter  is  properly  attended  to. 
All  root-pruning  and  top-dressing  must  now  be 
pushed  on  with  vigour  and  new  stations  prepared 
for  the  introduction  of  fresh  trees,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  prepared, 
they  can  be  lifted  with  safety.  Our  first  and 
secorrd  houses  were  root-pruned  about  the  middle 
of  August,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
weather  has  been  intensely  hot  and  dry,  the  trees 
have  never  flagged,  but  are  making  fresh  laterals, 
and  the  foliage,  which  we  never  brush  or  switch, 
will  hang  until  the  end  of  the  present  month. 
Many  remove  the  roof-lights  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  and  I  used  to  adopt  this  plan,  but  I 
now  allow  them  to  remain  until  the  leaves  fall, 
and,  the  weather  being  fine  sometimes,  strip  for 
painting  and  repairs  in  October. 

Melons. 

Tho  weather  during  the  past  month  has  been  all 
that  could  be  desired  both  for  setting  and  swelling 
late  Melons,  and  we  may  now  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  having  had  one  of  the  best  seasons  we 
have  experienced  for  some  years.  This  tropical 
heat  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to  last  rrruch 
longer,  neither  must  it  be  allowed  to  interfere 
witTi  the  regular  attention  to  bottom  heat,  as  this 
both  early  and  late  is  the  mairrspring  of  good 
Ihivour.  If  in  pots,  as  all  late  Melons  should  be, 
let  the  fernrenting  material  be  regularly  turned 
and  replenished  to  keep  the  heat  up  tofSO°.  Top- 
dress  with  fresh  loam  and  bone  dirst  in  preference 
to  rrranure  ;  keep  the  horrse  scrupulously  clean 
and  sweet;  thin  out  all  super'fluoirs  spray  and 
laterals  to  let  in  sun  arrd  light,  and  while  giving 
plenty  of  warrrr  diluted  liquid  to  the  roots  avoirl 
a  sloppy  condition  after  nightfall. 

/*('/;  (ii/il  /'i-rfni'-<. — As  diiys  decrease  in  length 
and  nights  become  cold,  the  plairts  will  require 
extra  care  arrd  attention.     If  bottom-heat  is  en- 
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tirely  dependent  upon  fermenting  material,  tlie 
linin^.s  must  be  regularly  renovated  with  good 
stable  manure  and  an  extra  mat  at  night,  or, 
better  still,  a  piece  of  oil  canvas  while  throwing 
oil'  cold  rain  will  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  and 
moisture.  Assuming  that  the  fruit  is  well  ad- 
vanced and  the  foliage  is  clean  and  good,  let  each 
Melon  be  raised  on  an  inverted  pot  well  above  the 
level  of  the  bed,  where  it  will  be  partially,  but 
not  entirely,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  safe  from 
insects  and  ground  moisture.  The  great  draw- 
back to  late  frame  Melonsbvingasuperabundance  of 
confined  or  condensed  moisture,  all  watering  or 
flooding,  without  wetting  the  vines,  should  be 
performed  early  on  fine  mornings,  and  overhead 
syringing  must  be  entirely  suspended.  Treated 
in  this  way,  fruit  of  good  quality  can  generally  be 
obtained  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Octobei-,  but 
much  depends  upon  the  season,  as  a  long  continu- 
.ance  of  cold,  dull  weather  not  unfrequently  checks 
the  plants  and  results  in  sudden  collapse  from 
chills  or  canker. 

Crcr.MBER.s. 

The  last  sowing  of  seeds  for  the  season  having 
been  made,  the  young  plants  must  be  kept  in  or 
over  a  good  bottom-heat,  where  they  will  have 
full  exposure  to  light  until  the  pots  or  beds  are 
ready  for  their  reception.  Having  so  recently 
given  directions  for  the  management  of  plants  in- 
tended for  coming  into  bearing  about  Christmas, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  that  their  every  want 
in  the  way  of  heat,  air,  and  water  must  be  antici- 
pated. For  supplying  the  first,  if  not  already 
prepared,  the  fermenting  material,  be  it  Oak  leaves 
or  tan,  must  be  well  worked  and  frequently  turned 
to  free  it  from  rank  steam  and  injurious  gases 
before  it  is  taken  into  the  pit.  Of  the  two,  the 
majority  of  growers  now  give  preference  to  leaves 
with  a  small  quantity  of  stable  litter  placed  over 
the  bottom  of  the  plunging  pit,  as  the  two  com- 
bined give  ofif  ammonia  and  moisture  so  congenial 
to  all  stove  plants  when  making  their  growth. 
Moreover,  the  decaying  leaves  form  an  invigo- 
rating medium  for  the  roots  of  fruit-bearing  plants 
when  they  find  their  way  through  the  apertures 
and  over  the  sides  of  the  pots.  If  the  pits  are 
shallow  and  hot- water  pipes  lie  near  the  surface  of 
the  rubble,  good  sods  of  turf  should  be  placed  over 
the  manure  to  prevent  the  roots  from  striking  into 
it,  but  where  they  are  deep  and  the  fermenting 
material  is  always  settling,  inverted  pots  or  dry 
brick  pedestals  should  be  introduced  for  the  fruit- 
inw  pots  to  stand  upon.  The  danger  of  strangling 
will  then  be  avoided,  and  the  leaves  can  be  turned 
and  renovated  at  pleasure  without  disturbing 
them.  For  my  own  use  I  give  preference  to  the 
brick  pedestals,  as  the  open  joints  through  which 
the  warm  liquid  passes  form  a  genial  home  for 
the  roots  on  their  way  downwards,  while  the 
freedom  of  escape  renders  over-watering  an  im- 
possibility. 

FniitiiKj  pletn/.i  must  be  encouraged  to  make 
steady  sliort  jointed  growths  by  feeding  with 
tepid  liquid,  soot,  and  guano  water  alternately, 
by  light  cropping,  and  cutting  the  fruit  in  a  young 
state.  Keep  the  Vines  thinly  trained,  and  stop 
every  lateral  at  the  first  leaf  beyond  the  fruit ; 
also  remove  all  male  blossoms  as  tliey  appear,  as  a 
profusion  of  these  and  allowing  the  swelling  fruits 
to  attain  their  full  size  tell  prejudicially  on  the 
p'ants  when  daylight  is  counterbalanced  by  dark- 
ness. Cleanliness  being  a  very  important  point, 
remove  every  particle  of  decaying  stem  and  leaf,  top- 
dress  frequently  with  pure  maiden  loam  and  bone- 
dust  or  old  lime  rubble,  and  limewash  the  walls 
at  short  intervals.  The  glass,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  will  be  washed  to  free  it  from  conferva  and 
other  light -obstructing  matter,anddirectsyringing 
will  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
temperature  for  tlie  present  may  range  from  Otv 
ta  70'^  by  night,  and  as  high  as  it  will  go  after 
closing  with  sun-heat  and  atmospheric  moisture. 
If  ground-line  ventilators  are  at  command,  (hey 
.■-liould  be  kept  more  or  less  open,  as  a  current  of 
fresh  air  from  the  south  side,  between  or  beneath 
the  hot- water  pipes,  combined  with  cleanliness,  is 
the  best  safeguard  against  canker  and  mildew. 


Figs. 

If  any  of  the  early  forced  Figs  still  remain  in 
the  houses  or  pits  and  potting  has  been  neglected, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  this  work  finished, 
as  the  ripening  foliage  will  favour  the  formation 
of  new  roots  before  they  go  finally  to  rest.  The 
Fig  is  a  most  accommodating  tree,  and  submits  to 
severe  root-pruning  apparently  without  under- 
going the  slightest  injury  ;  indeed,  I  have  always 
found  sharp  disrooting  and  repotting  in  fresh  com- 
post as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  formed  and  the  foliage 
is  ripe  a  sure  mode  of  preventing  dropping  in  the 
spring.  Young  trees,  which  it  will  take  a  year  or 
two  to  work  up  into  full-sized  fruiting  pots,  can 
be  shifted  on  at  any  time  during  the  season  of 
active  growth,  but  others  which  it  may  not  be  de- 
sirable to  repot  into  larger  sizes  will  now  be  in  a 
fit  state  for  turning  out  and  paring  down  with  a 
sharp  knife,  when  they  may  be  returned  to  the  ori- 
ginal pots  with  1  inch  or  so  of  fresh  compost.  The 
pots,  it  must  be  understood,  should  be  washed 
and  dried,  and  re-crocked  with  clean,  dry  drain- 
age during  the  time  the  balls  are  under  manipu- 
lation, and  the  latter,  if  sour  and  inert,  may  be 
picked  out  and  douched  if  necessary  after  they 
have  been  reduced  «ith  the  paring  knife.  The 
best  compost  is  light,  rich,  turfy  loam,  corrected 
and  enriched  with  bone  dust  or  lime  rubble  ;  this 
must  be  firmly  rammed  with  the  potting  stick,  and 
the  pots  should  not  be  made  too  full,  as  room  will 
be  required  in  the  spring  for  top-dressing.  When 
all  is  finished,  the  trees  will  require  a  good  water- 
ing to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and  root 
action  will  be  quickened  by  returning  them  to  the 
shelter  of  the  glass,  where  they  can  be  shut  up 
with  sun-heat  and  occasionally  syringed.  This 
treatment  must  not,  however,  be  continued  too 
long,  otherwise  the  embryo  fruits  will  get  too  for- 
ward ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  roots  liave  made  a 
new  start,  give  full  air  or  remove  them  to  a  shel- 
tered spot  out  of  doors  wheie,-with  the  exception 
of  morning  frosts,  they  can  have  a  month's  ex- 
posure to  the  elements.  If  any  of  the  trees  do  not 
require  potting,  they  may  go  out  at  once,  or  the 
roof  lights  may  be  taken  ott'  to  insure  complete 
rest  during  the  remainder  of  the  autumn. 

Permanently  planted  trees  in  the  early  and 
succession  houses  may  also  be  taken  in  hand  as 
soon  as  the  second  crops  are  gathered.  The  com- 
post recommended  for  the  pot  trees  well  mixed 
some  time  in  advance  and  kept  dry  will  suit  them 
admirably.  If  annual  root-pruning  is  practised 
and  a  good  ball  exists,  remove  the  old  compost, 
correct  the  drainage,  and  having  shortened  all  the 
roots  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  past  year's 
pruning,  relay  the  points  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Make  the  compost  very  firm  as  the  work  is  carried 
on,  but  guard  against  making  the  addition  too 
wide,  as  a  foot  of  new  soil  encircling  the  old  ball 
is  quite  sutficient  for  one  season.  Many  Fig 
growers  divide  their  planting  pits  into  sections 
by  running  4-inch  brick  walls  across  them,  but  I 
prefer  building  walls  of  turf  round  each  ball  and 
filling  the  intervening  spaces  with  fermenting 
leaves  when  I  commence  forcing.  Treated  in 
this  way,  each  tree  gets  new  compost  in  proportion 
to  its  requirements,  and  the  roots  revel  in  the 
wann  elastic  turf  which  it  is  dilBcult  to  over- 
water,  and  gradually  find  their  way  into  the 
decaying  leaves  before  the  second  crop  commences 
swelling.  Late  houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  now 
ripe  will  require  liberal  ventilation,  and  perhaps  a 
little  gentle  fire-heat  to  maintain  a  constant  circu- 
lation of  warm  air.  \Vhen  late  Figs  commence 
si)!itting  or  spotting,  fire-heat  with  plenty  of  air 
i.-  the  remedy,  as  either  of  these  defects  conveys 
unmistakable  evidence  that  too  much  stagnant 
vapour  is  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Reduce 
this,  and  not  only  will  spotting  cease,  but  the  fruit 
will  hang  until  it  shrivels,  colour  will  be  perfect, 
and  the  flavour  exquisite.  \Varm  diluted  liquid, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  must  Ijc  regularly 
tujiplied  to  the  roots  on  bright  mon.inLS  after  the 
fruit  has  been  closely  picked  especially,  and  the 
syringe  must  be  laid  aside  until  the  best  of  the 
crop  is  gathered.  Wasps  have  a  great  liking  for 
good    Figs,    and    persistently    force     their    way 


through  the  smallest  crevices  to  get  to  them. 
Haythorn's  hexagon  netting  is  the  most  suitable 
material  for  keeping  them  out,  as  it  is  light, 
strong,  and  open,  and  does  not  impede  the  free 
circulation  of  air  when  strained  over  the  venti- 
lators. W.  Coi.EJIAN. 


Rose  Garden. 


NEW  ROSES  AT  WALTHAM  CROSS. 

Roses  this  season  are  freer  from  the  ills  that 
usually  assail  them  than  they  have  been  for  many 
years.  Allof  us  now-a  days  haveample  opportunity 
to  inspect  Roses  at  exhibitions,  and  bo.xes  filled  with 
freshly  cut  blooms  in  their  setting  of  bright  green 
JIoss  have  a  fine  appearance;  but,  after  all,  one 
must  see  Roses  gro.ving  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate as  to  their  value  for  the  garden.  The  varie- 
ties mentioned  (p.  OGl  I  was  able  to  inspect  in  the 
Waltham  Cross  Nursery  in  the  shape  of  standards 
and  dwarf  bushes.  Grand  Mogul  is  a  very  fine  dai  k 
Rose.  It  is  quite  of  the  A.  K.  Williams  type  and  a 
more  vigorous  grower.  The  fault  of  A.  K. 
Williams  is  its  want  of  constitution.  It  refuses  to 
grow  after  several  years'  culture,  requiring  yearly 
renewing  by  budding  on  vigorous  stocks.  The 
flowers  of  Cirand  Mogul  when  half  opened  arc 
maroon-crimson  and  superb  in  form.  Mr.  William 
Paul  has  many  of  these  rich  crimson-scarlets  and 
crimson  seedlings.  I  noticed  and  drew  attention 
to  one  particularly  bright  and  of  good  form, 
but  it  had  been  condemned  as  too  thin,  and  this 
after  many  plants  had  been  propagated.  Others 
are  discarded  after  trial  if  the  colours  do  not 
stand  well.  A  good  standing  colour  is  a  valuable 
characteristic  in  a  new  Rose.  Florence  I'aul  is 
dark  crimson  and  a  full  globular  Rose;  the  plant 
is  vigorous  and  of  good  habit,  producing  flowers 
at  the  end  of  every  growth.  Silver  Queen  is 
vigorous  in  habit  and  very  floriferous;  the  flowers 
aie  pale  rose-pink  in  colour  and  quite  distinct. 
Lady  of  the  Lake  has  light  clear  rose  flowers,  fuU 
and  globular,  and  forms  a  handsome  plant. 

After  a  close  inspection  of  the  various  quaiters 
comprising  standards  and  ha'f  standards,  Roses 
on  the  seedling  Brier,  on  the  De  la  Grifferaie  and 
Manetti,  as  well  as  a  large  collection  on  thtir  own 
roots,  the  following  were  noted  as  the  very  best  in 
the  various  sections.  Amongst  pink  and  rose- 
coloured  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Lady  Mary  Filz- 
william  holds  high  rank;  it  is  supposed  to  partake 
of  the  Tea  section,  but  is  certainly  nearer  the  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals.  It  is  rosy  pink  with  daiker 
centre.  Heinrich  Schultheis  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some variety,  t^'ueen  of  (^tueens  is  rosy  pink,  paler 
at  the  edge  than  in  the  centre  of  the  petals,  and 
very  free  flowering.  Pride  of  Waltham  is  deep 
salmon-rose,  fine  in  form,  and  vigorous  in  growth. 
Of  some  varieties,  such  as  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Captain  Christy,  and  La  France,  whole  beds  and 
long  rows  in  the  quarters  are  grown.  To  the  above 
ought  to  be  added  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Comtes-=e 
de  Jlortemart,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Emilie 
de  Hausburg,  Jules  Finger,  Nardy  Fn'-res,  and 
Victor  Verdier. 

Amongst  white  Roses  belonging  to  this  section 
are  Boule  de  Neige,  very  vigorous  and  free  flower- 
ing ;  Helen  Paul,  flesh  coloured ;  Madame  La- 
charme,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  White  Baroness. 
Pride  of  Reigate  is  unique  as  a  striped  Rose,  but 
it  has  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  variety  Com- 
tesse d'Oxford,  whence  it  sprung.  Emperor,  a 
very  dark  blackish  crimson  variety,  is  quite  the 
best  of  this  colour  to  cut  for  button-holes.  Prosper 
Laugier,  crimson-red,  is  a  full,  well  formed  variety. 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  briglit  red,  is  also  full 
and  well  formed,  and  of  a  colour  that  stands  well. 
Benoit  Comte,  crimson-red,  is  a  really  good  garden 
Rose.  Ella  (iordon,  bright  cherry-red,  is  free  and 
good  in  form.  Others  are  Comtesse  de  Casteji, 
crimson-scarlet ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  deep  rosy  crim- 
son, a  fine,  free,  garden  variety  ;  and  Star  of 
Waltham,  very  fine  this  year.  This  variety  lasts 
long  in  good  condition.  To  these  must  be  added 
Charles  Darwin,   a  very   distinct  and  good  dark 
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variety  ;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  a  charming  crimson, 
vigorous  in  habit,  and  excellent  in  a  half-opened 
state. 

Tea  Roses  are  now  \ery  numerous,  and  during 
recent  years  many  valuable  varieties  have  been 
introduced.  There  are  large  collections  of  them 
at  "Waltham  Cross.  Amongst  the  most  desirable 
may  be  named  .Jean  Ducher,  a  vigorous  grower 
with  large  yellow  and  salmon-shaded  flowers  ; 
Jladame  Chedane  ( Juinoisseau,  deep  yellow,  beauti- 
ful both  in  bud  and  flower ;  Madame  Charles, 
buff,  and  not  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 
Madame  Joseph  Schwartz, whitish,  free;  Camoens, 
rose  colour ;  Edouard  Gautier,  light  buff',  with 
creamy  edge:  Souvenir  de  Thorese  Levet,  crimson, 
with  a  rosy  flush  in  the  centre,  beautiful  in  the 
bud  state,  and  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  Tea 
Roses  ;  Anna  Ollivier,  creamy  white,  with  a  bufl 
centre ;  Hon.  Edith  Giffard,  centre  whitish,  rosy 
buff,  a  grand  variety ;  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
flesh  coloured,  with  soft  apricot  suffusion ;  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon,  well  known  as  one  of  the  best; 
Madame  de  Watteville,  very  distinct  and  hand- 
some, being  of  a  peculiar  rosy  tint,  and  yellowish 
at  the  base  of  the  petals;  and  <Jrace  Darling,  rose, 
with  a  yellowish  centre,  very  distinct. 

Perle  d'Or,  of  the  Rosa  polyantha  type,  is  a 
charming  little  Rose.  There  are  many  more 
beautiful  Roses  which  might  be  added,  but  I 
■vvrite  of  what  I  saw  and  can  recommend.  I  say 
nothing  of  pot  Roses,  but  large  quantities  are  in 
preparation  to  flower  in  S  inch  pots.  These  sizes 
are  adapted  for  small  as  well  as  large  gardens.  It 
is  astonishing  what  a  large  number  of  flowers  are 
produced  from  a  plant  in  an  8-inch  pot,  whether 
It  be  a  Tea  or  a  Hybrid  Perpetual.  Liberal  treat- 
ment is  of  course  required  and  careful  culture. 
Our  own  plants,  which  have  been  carefully  potted, 
are  in  a  good  position  out  of  doors.  They  must 
be  kept  quite  free  from  mildew  and  green  fly. 
For  pot  culture  Roses  should  either  be  on  their 
own  roots  or  budded  on  the  seedling  Brier. 
Plants  worked  on  the  Manetti  seem  to  have  a 
tendency  to  be  attlicted  by  mildew.  Mr.  Paul  in- 
formed me  that  this  pest  usually  attacks  Manetti- 
stock  Roses  flrst.  It  ought  also  to  be  more  gene- 
rally known  that  most  of  the  best  Roses  succeed 
well  on  their  own  roots,  and  when  cultivated  in 
that  way  the  more  suckers  the  better.  Tea  Roses 
should  either  be  on  their  own  roots  or  on  those  of 
the  seedling  Brier.  J.  J).  E. 


Marecbal  Niel  Kose.— I  have  often  heard  it 
reiii.irked  that  this  Rose  only  lasts  for  a  short  time 
t.irly  in  the  season,  and  lliat  if  it  sliould  show  for  .-i 
prolonged  season  of  bloom,  it  is  a  bad  sign  as  to  the 
well-being  of  the  plant.  Our  outdoor  Starechals  on 
the  wall  are  now,  however,  giving  us  handfuls  of  very 
Hne  blooms,  quite  equal  to  any  cut  in  early  sumirer. 
I  did  not  cut  away  any  of  the  wood  after  the  first 
season  of  bloom,  as  is  often  done,  but  I  gave  a  good 
watering  with  house  sewage  twice  a  week  all  througli 
the  summer.— J.  R.  H.\ll,  Pox  Warren,  Cobham. 


SHORT  NOTES.— VARIOUS. 

Rose  cuttings  (ft.  II'.).— Xuw  is  as  good  a  time  as  any 
to  put  Rose  cuttings  in  ia  the  open  ground.  Those  with  a 
he-.I  attached  to  them  succeed  best. 

Monthly  Roses-— Can  any  of  your  readers  say  if  the 
monthly  Rose  Chameleon  may  sill  be  obtained  in  nurseries? 
I  have  liecn  struck  by  the  tnith  and  force  of  the  remarks  of 
"  D.  T.  i\  ■  (p.  is:,)  nn  the  fraudulent  value  of  the  term 
llyl)ri-l  Fcrpctiril.— liosA. 

Rose  William  Francis  Bennett.— This  Rose,  says  a 
writer  in  an  American  paper,  can  never  take  the  place  nf 
the  General  Jacqucmiaot,  as  has  been  claimed  it  would  do. 
It  is  almost  as  single  as  Wafrano,  and  though  handsome  and 
well  coloured  in  the  bud  state,  .soon  opens  and  has  a  tendency 
to  fade.  As  a  Rose  to  be  used  only  while  unopened,  it  will 
no  doubt  prove  valuable. 

■  Variegated  Jacob's  Ladder  (Polemoninm).  — This 
has  been  one  of  our  best  plants  for  edgings  to  borders  and 
ticds  this  season.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  propa- 
gated without  trouble,  though  it  strikes  root  bvit  slowly.—  li. 

Parochsetus  communis.— Mr.  Bartholomew,  Park 
House,  Reading,  desires  us  to  state  that  he  will  be  hai)py  to 
send  plants  of  faroch^tus  communis  to  anyone  (as  long  .as  the 
supply  lasts)  who  will  forward  to  J.  Healey,  Park  House, 
Heading,  a  suitable  box  (wood  or  tin)  and  stamps  to  cover 
postage. 
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HOW  T(_)  GROW  CYCLAMENS. 
It  is  the  general  impression  that  Cyclamens  can 
only  be  grown  in  a  specially  located  structure,  such 
as  a  house  with  a  north  aspect,  or  so  situated  that 
they  get  little  or  no  sun.  Houses  so  situated  are, 
no  doubt,  the  best  for  tliese  plants,  and  many 
unsuecessl'til  cultivators  give  up  growing  them 
because  they  do  not  possess  a  convenient  north 
house.  I  have  been  a  successful  cultivator  of 
(.  'yclamens  for  some  years,  and  have  grown  them 
in  all  aspects.  1  have  managed  to  get  from  2()0  to 
300  flowers  on  plants  two  years  old,  and  from 
■50  to  loo  flowers  on  what  are  termed  the  annual 
or  seedling  plants,  and  from  plants  grown  in  the 
ordinary  pots,  (I  inches  wide,  facing  full  south. 
The  fijUowing  is  ray  mode  of  proceeding  ;  In  the 
early  part  of  September  I  half-fill  with  crocks 
some  4|-inch  pots,  and  cover  these  with  a  little 
Moss.  I  then  rub  some  half-rotted  leaf-soil 
through  a  fine  sieve,  add  to  it  one-fourth  of  sharp 
silvtr  sind  and  a  dash  of  charcoal  dust.  This 
is  well  mixed,  and  then  the  pots  are  filled, 
making  the  soil  moderately  firm  ;  afterwards  it 
is  gently  watered.  In  each  pot  I  sow  about  two 
dozen  seeds  evenly,  and  cover  with  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  of  the  same  soil.  I  lightly  press  the 
surface  with  another  pot,  then  cover  the  surface 
with  Moss.  The  pots  are  placed  in  a  warm 
shady  end  of  a  greenhouse)  away  from  draughts, 
and  the  Moss  is  kept  moist  until  the  seed  germi- 
nates. The  Moss  is  then  gradually  removed,  but 
the  seedlings  are  shaded  from  the  sun.  From 
this  stage  they  are  kept  near  the  glass,  in  a  tem- 
perature through  the  winter  from  ,5.")''  to  G0°. 
When  they  have  made  three  or  four  leaves, 
they  are  pricked  off  into  pans,  adding  one-third 
of  turfy  loam  to  the  seeding  .soil.  In  re- 
moving them  from  the  seed-pots  we  handle  them 
very  carei'ully,  and  the  soil  is  not  pressed  too 
firmly  round  the  young  root-.  This,  I  find,  Ls 
a  great  point  in  their  culture  ;  and  another 
point  is  to  prrticularly  avoid  cold  draughts  and 
strong  sun  in  all  stages  of  growth.  About  the 
first  week  in  March  the  seedlings  are  placed  in 
25-inch  pots  and  carefully  shaded  from  the  sun, 
the  leaves  being  occasionally  dewed  over  with 
a  fine  rosed  pot.  Through  the  future  stages  of 
growth  the  shading  is  carefully  attended  to, 
Ijut  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  off  the  plants  the 
shading  is  removed,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
becoming  drawn.  About  the  end  of  April  I 
:iut  them  into  3-inch  pots.  In  the  third  week 
A  May  this  season  I  had  a  space  in  a  brick  pit 
facing  the  soutli  and  heated,  and  in  which  had 
been  growing  Beans  on  a  bed  of  Cik  leaves.  The 
soil  was  removed,  and  the  bed  of  leaves  covered 
with  about  (i  inches  of  ashes;  the  leaves  were 
slightly  warm,  but  it  was  hardly  perceptible.  The 
plants  were  plunged  in  the  ashes,  and  kept  from 
.5.5"  to  (iC^  night  temperature,  with  a  chink  of  air 
on  all  night,  covering  the  glass  with  mats.  About 
the  end  of  June  they  were  again  shifted  into  .small 
4|-inch  pots  (a  size  suitable  in  our  case),  and  in 
this  sized  pots  they  were  flowered.  The  soil  I  use 
at  the  final  potting  consists  1  if  one  parthalf-decayed 
leaf-soil,  one  part  of  very  turfy  loam,  with  enough 
sharp  sand  and  charcoal  dust  to  make  the  whole 
feel  gritty.  In  this  soil  the  plants  are  potted 
rather  lightly.  I  have  tried  various  composts, 
but  find  that  the  plants  make  more  roots  in  the 
soil  here  recommended  than  in  any  other  that  I 
have  tried.  My  plants  are  growing  in  an  ordi- 
nary (i-foot  pit  facing  full  south.  The  plants  are 
plunged  in  the  ashes,  from  1  foot  to  18  inches 
from  the  glass.  They  are  shaded  as  soon  as  the 
sun  is  observed  to  fall  on  the  foliage.  For  the 
shading  I  use  two  pieces  of  scrim  canvas,  com- 
mencing to   shade  with  the  scrim  single  thick- 


ness, and  as  the  sun  gets  higher  I  put  on  a  double 
thicknes^  The  pits  keep  cooler  this  way 
than  by  single  thicker  shading  ;  and,  again,  I 
can  regulate  the  light  better  until  it  is  en- 
tirely removed  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun 
is  off.  During  the  early  pait  of  summer  I  am 
very  careful  with  ventilation,  and  throughout 
the  summer  I  dew  the  plants  over  with  rain- 
water on  liright  sunny  days  whenever  they  appear 
d  ry.  I  always  water  the  plant  with  rain-water  when 
it  can  be  obtained,  and  about  once  a  month  give 
them  a  small  pinch  of  Clay's  Fertiliser  or  fish 
manure,  and  water  it  in  at  once.  I  am  very 
careftil  not  to  let  any  of  these  concentrated  ma- 
nures fall  upon  the  foliage  or  into  the  hearts  of  the 
plants.  As  soon  as  the  summer  evenings  get 
warm,  the  lights  are  pulled  off  for  the  night  to 
allow  the  plants  to  catch  all  the  dews,  and  I 
always  let  my  plants  have  the  steady  rains. 
These  Cyclamens  grown  in  full  south  pits  are  now 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  well  set  for  bloom,  and 
look  quite  as  robust  as  any  I  have  grown  in 
houses  or  north-facing  frames.  J.  R.  Hall. 
Fo.r  TJ'arroi  Gardens,  Cuhhaiii. 


CALADIUMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

In  the  genus  Caladiura  we  have  a  vast  number  of 
beautiful  plants,  bothin  the  case  of  tho,se  introduced 
from  their  native  countries  and  in  that  of  those 
obtained  by  cross-breeding  in  English  and  Con- 
tinental gardens,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  In  our  earlier  days,  the  varieties 
from  which  we  had  to  select  were  few  and  (judg- 
ing from  our  present  standpoint)  poor  in  colour. 
The  principal  of  these  were  hastatum,  bicolor, 
argyrospilum,  pictum,  pioturatum,  piecile,  and 
bicolor  splendens  (the  latter  foim,  by  the  way, 
is  well  to  the  front  even  now).  After  these  came 
Belleymei,  Brongniarti,  Houlleti,  Baraquiniana, 
Newmani,  argyrites,  and  various  others,  all  plants 
with  beautiful  leaves.  Caladiums,  being  easily 
raised  from  seeds  and  easily  fertilised,  have  been 
persistently  worked  upon  by  the  cross-breeder; 
every  year,  therefore,  brings  us,  if  not  exactly  new 
forms,  at  least  new  shades  and  combinations  of 
colours  almost  endless.  Great,  however,  as  have 
been  the  improvements  effected  by  means  of  cross- 
breeding, there  is  yet  room  enough  for  work  in 
the  same  field.  Hybridisation  with  the  Alocasias, 
for  instance,  in  all  probability  would  give  us  not 
only  greater  diversity  of  colours,  but  also  a  change 
of  form.  Alocasiazebrina,  Jenningsi,  Thibautiana, 
and  Sanderiana  appear  to  us  to  be  both  good 
forms  and  good  colours  with  which  to  invest  our 
Caladiums.  A  Caladium  with  leaves  like  those  of 
Alocasia  Sanderiana  and  the  markings  of  Cala- 
dium Belleymei  would,  we  think,  be  desirable. 
Again,  colour  like  that  of  Alocasia  Jenningsi 
worked  into  Caladium  Belleymei  would  be  an  im- 
portant change.  But  Caladiums,  independently 
of  their  gay  colours,  have  a  special  claim  upon 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  but  a  limited 
extent  of  glass,  inasmuch  as  they  are  deciduous, 
and  do  not  occupy  space  during  the  winter 
months,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  plants.  The 
months  of  March  or  April,  as  convenience  may 
dictate,  will  be  time  enough  to  start  them  into 
growth.  By  that  time  the  stove  or  propagating 
pit  will  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  its  winter 
occupants  ;  therefore  the  Caladiums  may  be  intro- 
duced into  either  of  these  structures,  and  by  the 
time  they  have  grown  sufficiently  to  require  more 
space,  the  remainder  of  the  hardier  indoor  plants 
will  have  been  entirely  removed.  In  C.  Meyer- 
beer, the  kind  here  illustrated,  the  ground  colour 
is  white,  the  primary  veins  and  mid  rib  red, 
and  the  interstices  are  filled  in  with  a  pleasing 
shade  of  green.  The  following  is  a  selection  of 
the  best  forms  in  their  various  sections  ; — 

Selfs.  — Aida,  deep  transparent  rose  ;  Comtede 
Germiny,  deep  red,  yellow  beneath,  and  spotted 
with  white  ;  Duchesse  de  Mortemart,  pure  trans- 
parent white ;  tJolden  Queen,  a  uniform  bright 
yellow  ;  Ibis  Rose,  deep  rich  rose,  and  very  dwarf 
in  habit ;  Louis  Poirier,  reddish  crimson  spotted 
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with  white  :  Uranus  erubescens,  bright  crimson,  should  be  chopped  u|i  with  the  spade,  not  sifted, 

very  dwarf;  Mithridate,  rich  crimson-lake;  Prince  and  to  it  should   be  added  a  fair  proportion  — say 

of  Wales,  rich  "olden  yellow  ;  Splendidum,  deep  about  one-fourth  — of  silver  or  river  sand,  which 

carmine  ;    and    Triomphe   de    I'Exposition,    rich  will  tend  to  keep  the  whole  porous  and  sweet,  but 

crimson.  'f  too  much  sand  is  used  it  impoverishes  the  soil. 

GREEXGROi-N-DS.-Argyrites,  pale  green,  blotched  The  pots  should  be   well  drained,  as  Caladiums 
with  white,    very  dwarf;    Auber,    green   spotted 


with  pink  and  white ;  Auguste  Riviere,  deep  green 
profusely  spotted  with  crimson  ;  Alphonse  Karr, 
green,  spotted  with  deep  red  ;  Blanquoirti,  deep 
green,  veined  and  spotted  with  white  ;  Barral, 
bright  green,  deep  red  centre,  spotted  with  rose  ; 
Ceres,  brilliant  green  with  a  rosy  salmon  centre  ; 
Lucy,  applo-green,  with  red  centre  and  white 
spots  :  Lurline,  pale  green  spotted  with  white  ; 
Madame  Alfred  Mame,  pale  green  with  deep  rosy 


require  copious  supplies  of  water;  which,  however, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stagnate  about  the  tubers. 
Plantat  first  in  somewhatsmall  pots,  butwhen  these 
have  become  well  filled  with  roots  shift  them, 
from  time  to  time,  into  pots  of  a  larger  size,  being 
guided  in  this  respect  by  the  situations  which  the 
plants  are  intended  to  occu()y.  If  required  for 
indoor  decoration  small  pots  will  be  best,  but  if 
for  exhibition  or  for  embellishing  large  stoves,  then 
larger  pots  may  be  used.     When  first  started,  a 


centre  and  white  spots  :"Spontini,  green,  spotted  slight  bottom  heat  will  be  advantageous,  but  when 
with  white,  and  ribbed  with  deep  rose.  s°me  few  leaves  have  become  developed,  bottom 

Rkd  .\nd  KdSK  liRcii'NDs. — Amu-num,  soft  rose 
ground,  primary  ribs  red,  veins  ro.se  suffused  with 
violet,  margin  green  ;  Aristides,  deep  rose  with  a 
broad  green  margin  ;  Auguste  Carpentier,  scarlet 
ground,  centre  carmine,  margin  gnlden  yellow  ; 
Bellone,  deep  maroon 
ground,  centre  soft  rose  ; 
Cardinale,  bright  red  dot- 
ted with  gold  and  greenish 
yellow  ;  L'Aurore,  reddish 
violet,  primary  veins  car- 
mine, margin  white  ;  Ma- 
dame Lemoinier,  pale  rose, 
primary  veins  deep  rose, 
small  veins  white ;  Rubrum 
metallicum,  deep  reddish 
violet  with  rosy  centre 
shaded  with  blue,  margin 
bronzy  red  ;  Souvenir  de 
Dr.  Bleu,  brilliant  red, 
margin  green  ;  Souvenir  de 
Madame  Bernard,  briglit 
red,  spotted  with  golden 
yellow,  white,  and  green, 
margin  pale  green. 

WhITK  (iROl'NDS. — Albo- 

luteum,  white  sufi'used  with 
greenish  yellow ;  Agrippini 
Dimitry,  white  with  rosy 
centre,  margin  and  veins 
pale  green;  AdolpheAdam, 
white  suffused  and  veined 
with  rose;  Candidum, clear 
white  ribs,  veins  and  mar- 
gin green  ;  Comtesse  de  ft 
Condeixa,  white  suffused 
with  deep  rose,  primary 
veins  led,  smaller  veins  and 
margin  green  ;  Duchesse 
de  Mortemart,  pure  white 
veined  with  green  ;  L'Au- 
tomne,  creamy  white,  spa- 
ringly   spotted   with    pale 

blue  ;  JIadarae  Marjolin  Scheffer,  metallic  white, 
primary  veins  rose  tiaked  with  lake,  smaller  veins 
and  margin  green  ;  Prince  Albert  Edward,  white, 
veins  rich  crimson  ;  Reine  Victoria,  white  spotted 
with  red,  veins  and  margin  green ;  Virginale, 
brilliant  white,  veined  with  bluish  green. 

Ykllow  c:ruunds.— Gerard  Dow,   soft  yellow, 
mid-rib  deep  carmine,  veins  red  ;  Madame  Dom- 

brain,  yellowish  green  shaded  with  rose  and  spotted  them  about  three  times  a  week.  The  atmosphere 
with  white  and  rose  ;  Ornatum,  rich  yellow,  mid-  should  also  be  well  charged  with  moisture;  if  this 
rib  and  primary  veins  deep  rose,  smaller  veins  rosy  is  done,  they  should  not  require  syringing.  By 
violet;  Princess  Alexandra,  deep  salmon  veined  avoiding  the  use  of  the  syringe  in  the  ca.se  of  these 
with  green  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  rich  golden  yellow  plants  the  leaves  are  not  in  any  way  disfigured, 
spotted  with  crimson  ;  Princess  Royal,  golden  Caladiums  may  be  used  for  general  decorative 
yellow  with  deep  red  centre  ;  Princess  of  Teck,  purposes  indoors,  but  they  do  not  succeed  in  the 
deep  orange  veined  with  deep  red  ;  Rubens,  yel-  open  air.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the 
lowish  green  suflused  with  deep  red.  leaves  show  signs  of  decay,  water  must  be  gra- 

Ci'LTivATioN. — Caladium  tubers,  after  passing  dually  withheld,  and  when  they  have  fallen  it 
the  winter  in  a  drj'  state,  may  be  potted  and  should  be  entirely  stopped,  and  shortly  after  this 
started^  into  growth  at  any  time,  but  undei  ordi-  the  tubers  should  be  shaken  from  the  soil,  covered 
nary  circumstances— say  early  in  March.  The  with  dry  sand,  and  stored  in  a  cool  place  until 
soil  in  which  we  have  found  them  to  thrive  wanted  again  in  spring.  During  winter  they 
best  consists  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat,  turfy  should  be  examined  occasionally  to  see  that  they 
loam,  good  mellow  leaf -mould,  and  well  decom-  are  not  decaying,  and  if  inclined  to  shiivel  moisten 
posed,  but  not  exhausted,  manure.     This  compost    them  slightly.    From  experience  we  are  convinced 


Caladium  Meyeibcer.     Eiijp'aved  from  a  photugi-aph. 

heat  will  not  be  necessiry.     They  enjoy  a  high 
air  temperature,  and  manure  water  .shoidd  be  given 


that  many  lose  more  Caladium  tubers  during  the 
resting  season  from  over-dry ness  than  from  keeping 
them  slightly  moist. 

Acacia  armata. — This,  though  one  of  the  oldest 
of  cultivated  Acacia«,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
ornamental.  For  general  purposes  it  is  best  grown  in 
modtrrate  sized  pots,  in  which  it  can  be  emploj-ed  for 
vases  and  baskets  with  the  best  effect.  To  keep  it 
within  boiinds  the  shoots  may  be  clipped  well  in  annu- 
ally after  flowering  ;  tliis  will  cause  it  to  furnish 
thickly  without  any  further  training.  I  usu.ally  pot 
it  at  the  same  time,  reducing  the  routs  ctinsiderably 
and  returning  it  to  the  same  sized  pot  again,  keeping 
it  in  the  greenhouse  all  summer,  where  it  makes  good 
growth  before  winter  and  plenty  of  flower-buds. 
Peat  chiefly,  witli  a  little  loam  and  sauil,  suits  it  per- 
fectly.— I. 

Planting  out  in  conservatories.— The  two 
great  advantages  tn  be  obtained  from  planting  out  in 
plant  houses  arc  a  diminution  of  labour  and  greater 
luxuriance  of  growth  ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  certain  plants 
grown  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  where  a  structure  can 
be  specially  devoted  to  them, 
there  ran  be  n<t  doubt  that 
planting  out  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  In  houses,  on  the 
ontrary,  where  a  miscel- 
laneous and  varied  collection 
of  plants  is  grown,  judgment 
and  discrimination  must  be 
exercised  in  respect  to  the 
permanent  position  of  indi- 
vidual specimens.  Still,  al- 
though an  advocate  for  plant- 
ing out  in  the  way  mentioned, 
it  is  a  system  that  cannot 
be  carried  beyond  certain 
limits  ;  if  flowers  are  required 
in  mid  -  winter  and  early 
spring,  the  plants  which  are 
to  produce  them  must  be 
subjected  at  times  to  a  strong 
artificial  heat ;  and,  in  order 
that  they  may  thrive  under 
such  conditions,  the  pots  must 
be  full  of  healthyactive  roots; 
in  oilier  words,  they  must  be 
what  all  practical  men  under- 
stand by  the  term  established. 
In  order  to  force  Straw- 
berries, for  instance,  success- 
fully, they  should  have  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  grow- 
ing matted  with  roots  ;  and 
the  same  rule  holds  good  with 
nearly  all  plants  that  are  to 
be  subjected  to  a  strong  heat. 
Cyclamens,  Azaleas,  Camel- 
lias, Pelargoniums,  and  most 
kinds  of  bulbs  will  rot  force  well  unless  the  soil 
which  sustains  them  be  thoroughly  filled  with 
fibrfs ;  planting  out,  theiefore,  requires  judgment 
«s  rpgards  the  use  to  which  a  plant  is  to  be 
put,  for  its  1  looming  season  and  similar  matttrs 
must  be  considered.  Plants  for  the  decoration  of 
rooms  cannot  be  too  well  rooted,  for,  if  not  well  esta- 
blished, they  soon  become  sickly,  the  leaves  tuin 
yel'ow.  and  the  whole  plant  languishes  and  ultimately 
dies.  Rapidity  of  growth  i-^  generally  obt.ained  at  the 
expense  of  .soliditj-.  When  grown  rapidly  durin" 
tumnicr,  and  taken  up  and  potted  in  autumn,  they 
must  be  shaded  for  a  time,  and  do  not,  therefore, 
acquire  that  hardiness  of  constitution  which  the 
autumn  sun  alone  can  bestow,  and  which  enables 
them  to  withstan  1  the  perils  of  winter  nnich  belter 
than  plants  more  tenderly  nurtured. — G. 

Primula  japonica  and  Sieboldi  in  pots.— 

These  plants  are  not  nearly  so  much  grown  by 
amateurs  as  they  deserve  to  be,  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  suitable,  as  they  are  easily  managed,  flower  in 
the  greenhouse  during  the  spring  without  much 
trouble,  and  are  quite  as  beautiful  as  many  things 
more  sought  after,  but  inferior  to  them.  It  is  always 
more  satisfactory  to  grow  such  plants,  the  means  at 
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command,  in  the  shape  of  houses,  pits,  or  frames, 
being  adapted  for  them,  than  to  attempt  others  tliat 
are  less  likely  to  succeed.  There  are  numbers  of 
amateurs  who  possess  no  means  of  protecting  plants 
through  the  winter,  e.xcept  cold  frames.  By  careful 
attention  a  great  deal  of  frost  may  be  excluded  from 
these,  as  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  question  of 
sulficient  covering  materials  ;  but  the  attempt  should 
never  he  made  to  winter  anything  in  such  j^laces  that 
is  liable  to  suffer  from  being  kept  closed  up,  perhaps 
for  weeks  together,  should  protracted  frost  render  it 
necessary.  There  are  many  very  beautiful  subjects 
that  m.ay  be  so  kept,  and  that  will  furnish  the 
material  for  many  a  vase  of  flowers,  that  are  not  to 
be  despised,  even  Ijy  those  who  have  the  appliances 
of  heated  stoves  and  greenhouses.  The  soil  in  the 
pots  in  which  these  are  grown  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  saturated  with  water,  as  it  not  only  is  injurious 
to  the  roots,  but  renders  the  plants  less  .able  to  stand 
the  winter.  The  lights  should  be  drawn  off  them 
(l\u'ing  winter  every  day  when  the  weather  is  dry, 
and  tilted  when  wet.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  worse 
than  an  insufhciency  of  air  and  light  in  winter  for 
these  plants,  as  the  one  tends  to  keep  them  growing 
at  a  time  when  there  should  be  no  further  develop- 
ment of  foliage,  and  the  other  causes  a  weak  sickly 
condition,  calculated  to  make  the  leaves  tender,  and 
the  flowers,  when  produced,  puny.  —  T. 


KAL0SANTHE3   COCCINEA. 

Tuts  beautiful  old  plant,  such  a  brilliant  flower 
for  the  conservatory  in  midsummer,  doe.s  not 
receive  so  much  attention  as  formerly,  when 
fiardeners  used  to  grow  specimens  of  it  several 
feet  through,  each  shoot  being  furnished  at  its 
summit  with  a  broad  truss  of  waxy-scarlet  flowers, 
showy  and  sweet  scented.  The  plant  also  grows 
out  of  doors  freely  in  summer,  and  when  in  flower 
m.ikes  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  etlective  of 
bods.  To  flower  it  well  it  requires  to  he  grown 
in  hot,  dry  quarters.  Cuttings,  which  strike  very 
easily,  should  be  made  from  the  young  shoots 
•which  have  not  tlowered  in  August  or  early  in 
September.  Make  the  cuttings  about  3  inches 
lorn' ;  do  not  stop  them,  but  divest  them  of  a  few 
of  their  bottom  leaves,  and  pot  each  singly  and 
firmly  in  a  :?-inch  pot,  using  a  light  compost  of 
snid,  leaf  mould,  loam,  and  pounded  bricks. 
They  will  soon  root  if  placed  near  the  glass 
in  a  warm  pit  or  on  an  intermediate  house  shelf  ; 
carefully  avoid  damping  too  much  at  top  or 
bottom.  When  rooted  remove  them  to  a  cool  dry 
greenhouse  for  the  winter,  and  give  scarcely  any 
water  till  spring  ;  the  object  at  this  time  is 
simply  to  keep  them  at  rest.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  March  the  plants  may  be  potted 
in  8-inch  or  'J-inch  pots,  which  is  a  suitable 
size  for  those  intended  to  have  six  or  seven 
shoots.  A  little  heavier  compost  should  be 
used  for  this,  the  final  potting,  and  with  it 
p'enty  of  broken  crocks  or  bricks,  taking  care  also 
to  drain  the  pots  thoroughly.  After  potting,  the 
pi  mts  should  have  a  growing  temperature  near 
th ;  light.  A  warm  greenhouse  or  pit  will  suit 
them,  but  do  not  give  too  much  water  at  any  time. 
At  this  stage  some  of  the  plants  will  break  up  into 
a  number  of  shoots  at  the  top,  and  the  others  will 
keep  to  a  single  shoot  only.  The  former  shouVl 
be  thinned  out  to  six  or  eight  shoots,  and  the 
latter  pinched  at  the  top  to  make  them  break  : 
the  young  shoots  secured  in  this  way  will 
bear  the  flowers.  By  May  the  plants  will  be 
growing  fast,  and  at  this  time  they  may,  in  warm 
localities,  be  plunged  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered 
corner.  In  front  of  a  hothouse  is  a  good  place 
for  them,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  plunge 
them  in  sand,  which  gets  hot  with  the  sun; 
otherwise  they  need  not  be  plunged,  but  simply 
set  on  a  hard  surface.  In  cold  localities  it  is 
better  to  grow  the  plants  under  glass  all  summer, 
with  plenty  of  air  and  sun.  \Yhichever  plan  is 
adopted,  let  the  plants  from  this  time  grow  un- 
interruptedly, and  before  cold  weather  sets  in  take 
them  into  any  hcjuse  where  the  temperature  is 
genial  and  dry.  Here  they  will  show  flower,  if 
the  trusses  are  not  already  in  an  advanced  state, 
and  the  season  of  flowering  may  be  prolonged  by 


keeping  the  plants  in  cool  houses.  If  the  plants 
are  intended  for  planting  out,  they  must  simply 
be  wintered  in  a  cool  house,  and  not  permitted  to 
flower,  and  jjlanted  out  the  following  season,  when 
they  will  be  certain  to  make  a  bright  display. 

Q- 


Kitchen  Garden. 


VEGETABLES  AT  HACKWOOD  PARK. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  excellent  kitchen  garden 
whicli  Mr.  Bowerman  has  under  his  care  at  this 
place  vegetables  are  admirably  grown,  and  better 
crops  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  similar  garden.  The 
area  of  this  walled  enclosure  is  G  acres,  from  which 
something  should  be  abstracted  for  houses,  grass 
walks,  and  flower  borders.  The  turf  walks  are  a 
remarkable  feature,  for  there  is  not  in  the  kitchen 
garden  proper  an  inch  of  gravel  or  of  edging,  for 
the  solid,  close-shaven,  and  beautifully  kept  turf 
forms  both  %valk  and  edging,  and,  thanks  to  the 
mowing-machine,  the  turf  is  kept  as  neat  and 
clean  as  the  best  of  gravel  could  be,  with  far  less 
trouble.  Doors  admit  to  the  garden  on  either  side 
at  the  cross  walks,  and,  with  a  few  planks  laid, 
manure  is  wheeled  on  to  the  quarters  without  any 
damage  being  done  to  the  turf.  The  centre  walk 
is  some  12  feet  broad  and  about  2.30  yards  long, 
and  is  on  either  side  bordered  by  flowers,  so  that  it 
presents  a  scene  of  neatness  and  gaiety  seldom  met 
with  in  similar  places.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  kitchen 
garden  of  these  dimensions  where  flowers  played  so 
important  and  eminently  decorative  a  part.  But  if 
Grass  walks  are  perfection  and  flower  borders  neat 
and  exceedingly  gay,  the  more  practical  part  is 
not  less  noteworthy.  Better  crops  ceuld  hardly  be 
found,  and  If  others  produce  more  highly  finished  or 
handsomer  samples,  at  least  they  have  perhaps  not 
to  contend  with  so  tenacious  a  soil  as  is  found  at 
Hackwood.  It  is  certainly  holding,  but  it  is  also 
exceedingly  tough ;  hence  dry,  baking  seasons 
do  not  favour  that  pre-eminent  beauty  which 
marks  vegetables  in  lighter  sandy  soils.  And  yet 
the  samples  lifted  are  first-rate  also.  Onions,  for 
example,  are  a  grand  crop.  The  chief  kinds 
are  Banbury  Improved,  a  good  selection  of  the 
White  Spanish  ;  and  Brown  Globe,  very  closely 
allied  to  the  former,  but  a  little  darker  in  colour 
and  a  first-rate  keeper.  All  the  tops  have  been 
regularly  laid,  and  the  sample  is  one  of  the  most 
even  and  desirable  I  have  ever  seen.  The  bulbs 
are  just  such  as  gardeners  and  cooks  delight  in — 
firm,  medium-sized,  and  clean.  Adjoining  these 
are  a  few  rows  each  of  those  big  show  sorts  Wal- 
ker's Exhibition  and  Rousham  Park,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  a  man  would  need  a  score 
pairs  of  eyes  to  detect  the  slightest  dilTerence  in 
the  stocks.  Generally  the  bulbs  are  large  and 
clean,  but  still  full  of  growth,  so  that  if  they  do 
not  split,  very  fine  samples  will  be  found  a  month 
hence.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that 
these  big  bulbs  rarely  keep  well,  and  not  a 
few  crack  on  the  ground.  In  a  stand  of  show 
vegetables  these  would  be  preferred  by  judges 
before  the  smaller,  firmer,  and  more  serviceable 
bulbs,  but  would,  of  course,  be  in  the  long  run  much 
less  useful.  Carrots  thrive  admirably,  the  chief 
kinds  being  Early  Horn  for  frames,  and  Early  Nantes 
for  borders,  and  for  the  main  crop  that  beautiful 
kind.  New  Intermediate,  or,  as  sometimes  termed, 
Matchless,  and  the  Long  Surrey.  Whilst  the  New 
Intermediate  proves  so  successful  for  general  pur- 
poses until  mid-winter,  the  Long  Surrey  is  the 
best  keeper,  and  for  that  reason  is  specially  valued. 
Beet  is  represented  by  two  or  three  selections  of 
Dell's  Crimson,  some  good  and  some  indifferent. 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  by  these  how  much  care  is 
shown  in  some  directions  in  selecting  stocks  and 
how  little  in  others.  Celery  is  remarkably  good, 
although  none  is  specially  early.  As  a  salad  it  is 
not  urgently  called  for  until  the  cooler  weather 
approaches;  hence  the  bulk  is  for  winter  use. 
Gem,  which  seems  to  bo  a  pure  stock  of  the  old 
Incomparable  Dwarf  White,  Major  Clarke's  Red, 
and  a  new,  but  somewhat  irregular  stalked,  sort 
named  Standard  Bearer,  are  all  finely  grown  and 


mostly  in  double  rows.  It  seems  very  diflicult  to 
find  two  more  compact  or  better  keeping  Celeries 
than  are  the  Incomparable  White  and  Major 
Clarke's  Red.  Parsnips,  of  the  Hollow  Crown 
strain,  are  good  and  full  of  grow-th.  Potatoes 
consist  of  Schoolmaster,  Magnum  Bonum,  Reading 
Russet,  and  Reading  Hero  for  general  stock,  all 
very  fine  clean  crops,  and  capital  serviceable 
samples.  The  Ashleaf  is  here  still  lai-gely  grown 
for  first  early  work — indeed,  it  is  in  great  request 
so  late  as  November;  hence  a  larger  breadth 
than  usual  is  grown.  A  few  other  kinds  have 
been  introduced  this  season,  but  had  already  been 
lifted.  So  far,  although  the  tops  were  much 
atfected  by  disease,  the  tubers  lifted  were  clean 
and  healthy.  The  chief  element  of  manure  seems 
to  be  decayed  leaves,  and  they  seem  somewhat  to 
counteract  the  stiffness  of  the  soil,  but  nothing 
can  do  that  effectually,  especially  in  wet  seasons. 
Amongst  Peas  still  good  were  Stratagem  and 
John  Bull,  the  former  cropping  splendidly.  Sun- 
rise had  been  sown  to  give  the  latest  gatherings  ; 
ordinary  .Scarlet  Runners  showed  good  growth 
and  abundant  cropping  ;  Canadian  Wonder  dwarf 
Beans,  full  of  fruit,  and  similar  vegetables  were 
all  excellent.  Then  came  Brussels  Sprouts,  Giant 
Autumn  C'auliBower,  various  white  Broccoli,  in- 
cluding Model  and  Ledsham's  White,  the  latter 
the  best  of  all  for  late  use ;  Savoys,  Cabbages, 
Kales,  &c. ,  make  up  ample  provision  in  the  green 
stuff'  department  for  the  winter  supply.  A  good 
breadth  of  Seakale  shows  a  capital  stock  for 
blanching  or  forcing  later  ;  Asparagus  is  robust, 
evidently  doing  well.  Throughout  all  the  kitchen 
garden  there  seems  to  be  ample  provision  made, 
for  there  is  hardly  a  yard  of  vacant  ground,  succes- 
sional  cropping  being  admirable.  Whilst  all 
vegetable  breadths  show  such  excellence,  there  is 
no  attempt  at  special  or  exhibition  culture.  Really 
good  serviceable  samples,  such  as  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  a  household,  are  rather  aimed  at 
than  are  large  or  fancy  samples.  The  garden  is 
as  clean  as  it  is  well  cropped,  and  is  alike  credit- 
able to  Mr.  Bowerman  and  his  limited  staff  as  it 
is  to  British  horticulture.  A.  D. 


Late  Peas. — The  Peas  usually  to  be  relied 
on  htre  as  late  kinds  are  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
British  Queen  ;  Omega,  sown  quite  at  the  end  of 
.June  on  a  warm  border,  is  still  bearing  freely.  This 
is  even  a  better  late  Pea  than  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  it 
may  be  sown  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  later.  A 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  last  sowing  should  be  made 
on  a  warm  south  border,  and  mulching  and  occasional 
waterings  will  counteract  the  effect  of  drought 
should  the  autumn  he  dry,  whilst  the  additional 
warmth  obtained  will  cause  the  pods  to  fill  better. — H. 

Drying  herbs. — In  drying  herbs  two  mtthods 
are  employed  ;  one  is  to  tie  them  into  bunches,  as 
soon  as  cut,  and  luang  them  up  in  a  room  or  shed  ; 
the  other  is  to  flrtt  Lay  them  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  ; 
by  both  these  methods  the  qu.ality  is  dcteiiorated.  If 
fermentation  takes  place  so  as  to  discolour  the  leaves, 
which  occurs,  more  or  less,  when  herbs  are  tied  up  in 
launches  whilst  green  and  sappy,  their  best  p:opeities 
are  destroyed.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  to  the  extreme  care  taken  by  the 
growers  of  Lavender,  Mint,  &c.,  for  distiling;  for 
such  purposes  they  are  not  allowed  to  lie  together, 
even  for  a  few  hours.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  be.bs 
are  exposed  to  the  sun,  much  of  their  stiength  is 
dissipated;  they  become  quite  brown,  and  that  fresh 
green  appearance  %vhich  they  possess  when  the  drying 
is  well  managed  is  destroyed.  But  when  herbs  have 
been  improperly  treated,  loss  of  strength  is  not  the 
worst  result;  there  is  always  imparted  to  th.m  a  dis- 
agreeable flavour.  In  drying  herbs,  an  open  shed  or 
room,  where  plenty  of  air  can  be  given,  is  necessary. 
Stretch  out  a  piece  of  netting,  such  as  is  used  for 
protecting  fruit  fiom  birds;  wire  netting,  if  at  hand, 
will  do ;  on  this  the  herbs,  w  hich  should  be  cut  when 
quite  dry,  are  laid  thinly  ;  thus  treated,  air  acts  upon 
them  from  all  sides,  and  they  dry  quickly,  which  is 
the  primary  object,  without  losing  their  best  pro- 
peities.  When  perfectly  dry,  put  them  loosely  in 
white  paper  bags,  tie  them  up,  and  hang  tliem  where 
tliey  will  be  free  from   damp,  or  they  will  become 
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mouldy.  Herbs  treated  in  this  way  will  be  found 
to  be  but  little  inferior  to  such  .13  arc  freshly  c\it. 
— T. 


KITCHEN  IJARDEN  NOTES. 
Young  vegetables.— \\'hen  Carrots.Turnips.Peas, 
Beans,  and  other  vegetables  become  ready  for  u.se 
in  early  .spring  they  are  universally  praised  for 
their  delicate  Havour  and  tenderness,  and  if  the 
practice  of  using  vegetables  much  younger  than 
IS  commonly  done  was  general,  especially  in 
autumn,  all  vegetables  would  merit  the  same 
commendation  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  vegetables  are  not 
u^ed  young  enough,  and  the  difference  between 
produce  which  has  not  gained  full  .size  and  that 
which  has,  and  even  begun  to  ripen,  is  very  great 
—so  great,  in  fact,  that  many  who  eat  vegetables 
freely  in  spring  often  do  not  care  for  them  at 
other  seasons.  By  early  cutting  or  gathering, 
liowever,  all  vegetables  may  be  placed  on  the 
table  now  in  as  delicate  and  tender  a  condition  as 
i',  is  possible  to  have  them  in  spring.  Many  think 
that  by  allowing  vegetables  to  become  fully  grown 
before  using  them  they  become  more  remunerative 
than  they  otherwise  would  be,  but  very  few  vege- 
tables can  be  allow^ed  to  grow  to  their  full  size  at 
this  season  and  still  retain  their  tenderness. 
Moreover,  the  remuneration  idea  as  regards 
matured  vegetables  is  more  imaginary  than  real, 
a?  when  none  are  used  until  they  are  almost  or 
quite  full  sized,  a  large  quantity  will  have  become 
too  old  for  food  before  thty  have  been  all  used  ; 
these,  therefore,  must  be  thrown  away:  whereas 
if  used  from  the  time,  say,  when  they  were  half 
grown,  the  bulk  of  them  would  have  been  gathered 
l.y  the  time  they  gained  full  size,  and  no  waste 
would  be  the  result.  A  Cauliflower  3  inches  or 
4  inches  across  and  perfectly  white  is  delicious, 
but  allow  it  to  grow  until  it  is  Id  inches  or  1  foot 
across  and  yellow  in  colour,  and  not  one  person  in 
a  hundred  would  eat  it  from  choice.  Stringy 
Kidney  Beans  are  detestable,  but  young  and 
brittle  ones  are  exquisite.  Peas  that  have  become 
wrinkled  from  age  are  flavourless,  but  those  which 
are  young  and  juicy  are  appreciated  by  all.  Even 
Cibbages,  when  eaten  young  at  this  season,  possess 
all  the  delicacy  of  those  so  much  valued  at  Easter- 
tide, and  I  can  assure  all  w  ho  think  that  vegetables 
are  less  delicate  now  than  in  spring,  that  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  selecting  the  proper  time  to 
gather  them. 

RiocE  Cucumbers. — The  weather  experienced 
this  summer  has  been  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
outdoor  Cucumbers,  and  if  late  they  have  been 
bearing  very  heavily,  but  a  very  heavy  crop  does 
not  augur  well  for  a  long  succession  of  fruit,  and 
where  it  is  desired  to  have  tender  young  Cucum- 
beis  until  frost  comes,  e\ery  fruit  ought  to  be  cut 
olf  as  soon,  or  a  little  while  before  it  attains  full 
size.  This  is  the  best  way  to  produce  a  long 
succession  of  fruit,  and  a  supply  of  young  fruit 
from  June  or  July  until  November  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  having  a  glut  at  one  time  and 
none  afterwards.  Some  may  think  they  would 
like  to  save  seed,  and  with  tliis  object  in  view 
allow  certain  fruits  to  mature,  but  two  or  three 
pennyworths  of  seed  go  such  a  long  way  in  pro- 
ducing a  stock  of  plants  that  it  is  much  better  to 
_  buy  the  seed  in  spring  than  ruin  the  crop  late  in 
autumn. 

Lettuces  .\nd  Endive. — Wherever  salads  are 
in  demand  in  winter  large  quantities  of  Lettuces 
and  Endive  must  be  grown.  The  seed  of  both 
should  be  sown  in  August,  or,  at  the  latest, 
very  early  in  September,  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be 
drawn  up  and  replanted  in  vacant  ground  any- 
where. In  districts  in  which  the  weather  is  severe 
in  winter  they  should  be  planted  on  south  borders 
or  in  very  sheltered  positions,  as  no  Lettuce  or 
Endive  will  bear  many  degrees  of  frost  without 
deterioration.  If  a  double  row  can  be  planted 
along  the  bottom  of  a  wall,  the  latter  will  furnish 
a  certain  amount  of  protection,  and  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cover  them,  that  is  much  easier  done 
near  a  wall  than  in  open  cjuarters.     Some  recom- 


mend planting  them  close  to  a  hedge,  but  that  is 
a  position  I  dislike,  as  the  soil  near  a  hedge  is 
generally  so  poor,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  any- 
thing to  develop  properly  in  it.  It  is  a  point  of 
considerable  importance  to  have  both  Lettuces 
and  Endive  fully  established  and  growing  before 
the  weather  becomes  \ery  cold,  and  if  they  are  a 
good  size  by  the  end  of  October,  there  will  be 
little  diiliculty  in  keeping  up  a  supply  of  material 
for  salads  during  the  following  two  or  three 
months.  The  Improved  Broad-leaved  Batavian  is 
the  best  of  all  Endives  for  winter,  and  of  Lettuces, 
Winter  White  and  Black-seeded  Bath  are  excel- 
lent. 

Vegetable  Marrows. —These  are  not  so  much 
used  as  they  should  be ;  many  who  have  only  tried 
large  fruiting  kinds,  o\ergrown  and  old  before 
they  were  se-nt  to  table,  have  been  set  against 
N'egetable  Marrows ;  but  let  me  tell  such  that 
small  fruiting  sorts,  renowned  for  their  quality, 
are  amongst  the  most  delicious  of  all  vegetables, 
and  only  need  to  be  tried  in  a  young  state  to 
create  a  desire  for  a  constant  supply  of  them. 
Above  all  vegetables  in  season  just  now  do  I  pre- 
fer Vegetable  Marrows,  and  on  that  account  I 
keep  up  the  supply  of  them  as  long  as  possible, 
but  if  allowed  to  ripen  now  and  remain  on  the 
plants  long  after  they  have  become  hard  and  yel- 
low, the  supply  of  young  fruits  will  cease.  We 
have  some  plants  set  specially  apart  for  seed- 
bearing;  of  late  these  have  been  producing  many 
male  blossoms,  but  not  a  female  one;  w-hereas 
those  from  which  the  fruits  have  been  regularly 
cut  are  now  producing  blooms  of  both  kinds  and 
constantly  setting  fruit.  It  is,  therefore,  useless 
to  expect  later  on  young  fruit  from  plants  now 
bearing  numbers  of  matured  fruits,  and  unless 
these  are  cut  oli'  there  will  be  no  late  Marrows. 
All  fruits  are  too  old  for  use  when  the  thumb-nail 
will  not  penetrate  the  skin  and  flesh  freely,  and 
they  should  not  on  any  account  be  sent  to  the 
table  when  either  large  or  old. 

Winter  Radishes. — These  are  amongst  the 
most  useful  of  all  winter  salad  plants,  as  they  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  require  no  protection  cr 
forcing  in  order  to  have  them  in  perfection  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  For  this  reason 
they  are  specially  to  be  recommended  to  those 
who  have  no  accommodation  for  housing  vegetables 
in  winter.  Summer  varieties,  however,  and  others 
which  are  useful  for  early  spring  supplies  are  use- 
less for  winter,  the  severity  of  which  only  one  or 
two  can  stand.  Of  these  the  best  are  the  China 
Rose  variety  and  the  IMack  Spanish.  The  latter 
is  verj'  hardy  and  white  and  crisp  in  the  flesh. 
With  their  culture  few  can  fail.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  a  piece  of  ground  recently  cleared  of 
Potatoes  or  some  other  crop ;  let  it  face  the  sun  if 
possible,  and  sow  thinly  in  drills  1  foot  apart  and 
'2  inches  deep.  If  the  young  plants  come  up  very 
closely  and  have  no  room  to  bulb  freely,  they 
should  be  thinned  out  to  2  inches  apart. 

Marijam,  Port  Talhol.  J.   Muir. 


Hackwood  Park  Tomato.— Cigantic  fruits 
of  any  Tomato  are  never  handsome,  and  invari- 
ably coarse  and  full  of  core.  Only  those  weak 
enough  to  be  delighted  with  monstrosities,  such 
as  persons  who  send  to  the  local  papers  notes  of 
the  biggest  Gooseberry  or  the  most  gigantic 
Cabbage  or  Potato,  feel  pleasure  in  having 
monster  Tomatoes.  The  sample  of  Hackwcod 
Prolific  sent  you  the  other  day  was  of  an  abnormal 
type,  and  not  at  all  representative  of  the  fruit  of 
this  capital  variety  when  seen  in  true  foim.  I 
saw  a  quantity  of  plants  growing  at  Hackwood 
the  other  day,  and  could  not  but  remark  their 
exceeding  productiveness,  the  fine  form  and  even 
size  of  the  fruits,  and  their  rich  colour.  The 
plants  were  in  pots  standing  at  one  end  of  a 
plant  house,  and,  judging  by  the  crops  they  were 
carrying,  appeared  to  be  of  exceeding  value  to  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Bowerman,  who  was  the  raiser. 
The  fruits  ranged  from  4  cz?.  to  7  ozs.,  and  those 
were  large  enough  for  any  thing.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  have  handsome  and  rich  coloured  fruits 


for  exhibition,  but  the  gardener  who  has  to 
supply  the  needs  of  a  family  finds  that  Tomatoes 
are  now  in  great  request ;  hence  a  large  and 
even  crop  is  absolutely  needful.  Hackwood  Park 
seems  to  satisfy  these  requirements  thoroughly, 
whilst  plenty  of  its  fruits  are  as  handsome  as  the 
most  exacting  could  desire.  In  few  places  has 
the  need  of  a  special  Tomato  house  been  fully 
recognised.  Presently,  perhaps,  it  will  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  inevitable  requirements  of  a 
good  garden,  just  as  special  houses  are  erected 
for  Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c.  Such  a  house 
should  have  a  narrow  border  for  soil,  a  moderate 
pitjh  of  about  0  feet  run  of  roof,  and  ample 
ventilation.  Still  further,  one  compartment  for 
winter  use  should  have  ample  heating  power, 
whilst  very  little  artificial  heat  will  be  needed  for 
the  summer  plants. — A.  D. 

New  Zealand  Spinach.— This  is  a  most  useful 
vegetable,  both  for  a  dish  and  for  greening  soup*, 
and  the  amount  of  produce  which  a  few  plants  cf  it 
will  yield  is  quite  astonishing.  I  have  grown  it  for 
many  years,  and  have  always  found  it  in  great 
request.  It  succeeds  best  sown  in  4-inch  pi)ts,  and 
thinned  out  to  three  plants  to  a  pot.  When  the  pots 
become  filled  with  roots,  a  shift  should  be  giien  into 
a  6-inch  or  8-inch  pot,  and,  when  the  season  h.as 
become  warm  enough,  the  pLints  should  be  turned 
out  and  treated  like  Vegetable  Marrows  or  ridge 
Cucumbers,  and,  if  placed  under  handlights  to  start 
them,  so  much  the  better.  From  a  bed  planted  with 
it,  5  yards  long  and  2  yards  wide,  I  should  be  afraid 
to  say  how  many  gatherings  were  obtained,  and  by 
covering  with  a  mat  or  two  at  night,  it  will  continue 
to  produce  till  sharp  frost  sets  in.  Wherever  Spinach 
is  in  large  demand  I  can  strongly  recommend  this  ;  it 
does  not  run  to  seed,  and  it  does  not  take  a  large  bed 
to  furnish  a  dish  every  day  from  -Tuly  to  December. 
— U. 

Which  way  shall  the  rows  run  ?— Pro- 
fessor Armsby,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experimental 
Station,  in  Tlic  Fanner  (St.  P.aul,  Minnesota)  gives  an 
account  of  an  elaborate  investigation  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  the  direction  of  the  rows  upon  the  warmth 
and  moisture  of  the  soil  and  the  growth  of  crops, 
made  by  Professor  Marck,  of  K<enigsberg.  It  was 
found,  when  the  rows,  rielges,  or  beds  had  a  north 
and  south  direction,  the  soil  was  decidedly  warmer 
and  drier  during  the  day  than  when  the  east  or  west 
direction  was  followed.  This  difference  was  greatest 
with  ridge  culture,  and  least  with  level  culture.  Th3 
higher  the  riJges  the  greater  the  difference.  As  w.  s 
to  be  expected,  the  ridges  became  warmest  and  driest 
while  the  furrows  were  least  affected.  The  effect  was 
the  greatest  during  the  hottest  months  and  days.  On 
tlie  other  b.and,  the  soil  which  became  warmest  during 
the  day  cooled  off  most  rapidly  during  the  night,  so 
that  in  the  ejirly  morning  hours,  hardly  any  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  soil  w.as  observable  in  the 
two  cases. 

Sweet  Basil  (Ocimum  basUicum) — This  heib, 
which  is  much  in  demand  with  some  cooks,  is  an 
Indian  annual,  and  consequently  tender.  Its  seeds 
s-hould  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  April  in  a  geni.al 
temper.ature,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  they  may  be  potted  oft'  singly,  (jr  they  may 
be  pricked  into  boxes  or  seed-pans,  or  into  a  frame  on 
a  slight  bottom-heat,  from  which  they  should  be 
transferred  to  their  positions  in  the  open  air  about 
the  beginning  of  June,  for,  owing  to  the  plants  being 
exc-eedingly  tender,  this  can  seldom  be  done  wii  h  safety 
at  an  earlier  period.  Sweet  Basil  succeeds  best  in  a 
light  rich  soil,  in  which  the  plants  should  be  inserted 
at  a  distance  of  fi  in.  or  S  in.  apart ;  and  they  should 
be  well  watered  until  they  become  established.  As 
soon  as  they  come  into  bloom  they  should  be  cut  down 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  and  the  portion 
cut  off  should  be  tied  up  in  small  bunches  and  dried  in 
the  shade  for  winter  use.  As,  however,  green  Basil 
is  frequently  required,  the  plants  which  have  been  cut 
down  should  have  the  soil  surrounding  them  slightly 
stirred  up,  and  the  bed  should  receive  a  surface- 
dressing  of  fresh  soil,  when  the  plants  will  quickly 
form  themselves  into  healthy  little  bushes,  which  will 
furnish  a  supply  of  green  leaves  until  about  the 
beginning  of  October.  A  portion  of  tliem  should  tljeu 
be  lifted  and  potted,  or  planted  in  boxes,  and  should 
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be  placed  in  a  somewhat  genial  temperature,  where 
they  will  continue  to  fiirni-sh  a  suppl}'  of  green  leaves 
"when  re({uireil  throughout  the  winter. — (_t. 


Orchids. 


COOL  ONCIDIUMS. 

Since  the  value  of  cool  treatment  for  Orchids  has 
come  to  be  fully  recognised,  the  various  members 
of  the  genus  Odontoglossum  have  somewhat  mono- 
polised the  attention  of  cultivators  ;  nor  can  we 
much  wonder  at  this  wlien  we  take  into  considera- 
tion their  beauty,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
and  the  great  length  of  time  during  which  they 
last  in  perfection.  There  are,  however,  many 
other  genera  which  contain  handsome  species,  and 
which  are  amenable  to  the  same  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  amongst  these  must  be  classed  the  On- 
cidiums.  Cool  Orchids  are  sometimes  called  green- 
house Orchids,  and  therefore  many  have  thought 
that  they  may  be  grown  along  with  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Balsams,  and  similar  plants,  but  al- 
though many  Orchids  require  even  less  heat  than 
greenhouse  plants  do,  they  will  not  tlirive  in  an 
atmosphere  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  such 
plants.  A  house  for  cool  Orchids  should,  if  pos- 
sible, have  a  northern  asjiect ;  I  do  not  say  that 
such  an  aspect  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  if  it 
can  be  had,  tlie  burning  heat  of  summer,  so  in- 
jurious to  tihe  majoiity  of  mountain  Orchids,  is 
more  easily  tempered.  The  night  temperature  for 
such  a  house  in  summer  should  be  about  UO' ;  in 
the  daytime  it  will  run  up  to  70'  or  78',  sometimes 
higher,  but  the  nearer  it  can  be  kept  to  about 
these  figures,  the  better  the  plants  will  tlirive 
and  the  more  enjoyable  will  the  house  be  to 
visitors.  In  winter  the  temperature  may  fall  to 
about  40°  at  night  :  indeed,  1  have  seen  instances 
in  which  it  has  fallen  so  low  that  ice  has  been 
formed  inside  the  glass  during  severe  nights  in 
winter  ;  but  that  is  not  desirable.  In  winter  the 
day  heat  may  be  increased  to  .'>.5'  or  60',  but  not, 
as  a  rule,  higher  than  that.  The  cultivation  of 
Oncidiums  is  not  fraught  with  much  difHculty  if 
daily  attention  be  paid  to  them.  Cleanliness  is 
of  primary  importance;  they  will  not  long  survive 
if  thrips  is  allowed  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  nor 
will  their  flowers  be  improved  in  beauty  by  a  fringe 
of  yellow  or  green  Hy.  Careful  washing  with 
clean  water  is  the  best  antidote  for  the  latter  if 
taken  in  hand  promptly,  and  this  should  always 
be  done,  as  fumigating  Orchids  with  Tobacco  I 
hold  to  be  injurious.  Should  thrips  put  in  an 
appearance,  it,  in  most  instances,  indicates  too 
dry  an  atmosphere  or  too  high  a  temperature,  or 
perhaps  both  combined.  The  larger  and  more 
robust  kinds  are  best  grown  in  pois,  but  some  of 
the  smaller  ones  thrive  best  upon  blocks  of  wood, 
or  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof.  As  to 
compost,  about  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  JIoss  suit  them  admirably,  and  if  the 
top  is  surfaced  entirely  with  living  Sphagnum,  it 
will  not  only  add  materially  to  the  appearance  of 
the  plants,  but  provide  a  cool  and  moist  shelter  for 
the  young  root.s.  The  drainage  should  be  kept 
free  and  open  and  the  atmosphere  well  charged 
with  moisture,  but  not  drenched  with  water,  or 
everything  will  become  stagnant  and  sour.  An 
occasional  dewing  overhead  with  the  syringe  dur- 
ing bright  sunny  days  in  summer  will  be  advan- 
tageous, but  will  be  unnecessary  during  the  cool 
season,  when  less  water  must  also  be  given  to  the 
roots,  although  even  in  winter  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  drought ;  and  upon  all 
occasions  and  at  all  seasons,  wetting  the  Howers 
should  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  showy  and 
distinct  Oncidiums  for  cool  treatment  :  — 

O.  AURosr.M.  — This  very  fine  species,  from 
Ecuador,  is  a  robust  grower  and  free  flowerer. 
Its  pseudo-bulbs  are  large  and  pale  green,  and 
bear  a  pair  of  ample  leaves  on  the  ape.x,  and  several 
broad  sheathing  ones  at  the  base.  The  panicle 
varies  from  2  feet  to  5  feet  in  height,  is  much 
branched,  and  bears  from  .'lO  to  100  flowers.  The 
sepals  and   petals   are  rich  yellow,  transversely 


blotched  and  barred  with  cinnamon.  The  lip  is 
of  the  same  rich  yellow,  stained  at  the  base  and 
on  the  crests  with  brownish  red.  This  species 
usually  blooms  during  autumn  and  winter,  and 
lasts  many  weeks  in  full  beaut}'. 

O.  CHKiROi'iKiRr.-M.— An  elegant-growing  plant, 
with  small  pseudo-bulbs  and  narrow  leaves  not 
more  than  0  inches  long,  the  wliole  plant  somewhat 
resembling  Odontoglossum  roseum.  The  slender 
scape  is  longer  than  the  leaves,  panicled,  droop- 
ing, and  densely  set  with  pure  bright  yellow, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  which  appear  during  mid- 
winter. It  was  originally  found  by  Warscewicz, 
on  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Chiriqui,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  SOOO  feet. 

O.  CR(Ksrs. — A  small  plant,  seldom  e.xceeding  a 
few  inches  in  height,  with  conical-ribbed  p.seudo- 
bulbs,  and  bearing  a  pair  of  oblong  pale  green 
leaves.  The  scape  is  few-flowered,  and  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  tawny  yellow.  The  lip  is  large, 
the  middle  lobe  spreading  and  bright  golden  yel- 
low. The  basal  part  and  crest  are  intense  velvety 
black.  It  should  be  securely  fastened  to,  and 
grown  upon,  a  block  of  wood.  It  is  a  summer 
bloomer.     From  the  Organ  Mountains,  in  Brazil. 

O.  M.u'RANTHUM. — This  is  the  best  of  the  genus, 
both  as  regards  size  and  majestic  beauty.  It 
appears  to  be  a  common  mountain  plant  in  Peru 
and  New  (Jrenada,  ranging  from  "000  feet  to 
14,000  feet  elevation.  It  is  a  bold-growing  species, 
with  pseudo- bulbs  some  4  inches  high,  ovoid 
and  furrowed  when  old,  and  bearing  a  pair  of 
somewhat  narrow  leaves  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length. 
Its  panicle,  which  is  climbing,  attains  a  length 
of  from  10  feet  to  P2  feet,  and  bears  an  immense 
number  of  flowers.  I  have  seen  seventy-  open  at 
one  time  on  a  spike  .some  1'2  feet  long,  and  these 
measured  upwards  of  4  inches  in  diameter.  They 
are  round,  full,  and  leathery  in  texture.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  somewhat  orbicular,  the 
former  tawny  orange,  the  latter  rich  golden  yel- 
low. The  lip  is  smaller  than  the  petals,  hastate, 
and  yellow  in  front ;  the  side  lobes  are  rich  purple 
and  brown,  and  the  crests  white.  It  appears  to 
be  an  all-the-year-round  bloomer,  and  lasts  many 
weeks  in  perfection. 

O.  ZEBRixfji,  a  species  belonging  to  the  same 
section  as  the  preceding,  and  in  habit  of  growth 
and  length  of  spike  not  unlike  0.  macranthuni. 
The  flowers,  however,  are  very  dissimilar.  The 
panicle,  whicli  is  climbing,  bears  from  fifty  to 
eighty  blooms,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are 
oblanceolate,  and  have  wavy  margins.  They  are 
white,  transversely  barred  with  reddish  purple. 
The  lip  is  smaller  than  the  petals,  and  bears 
tubercles.  It  is  yellow,  sparingly  barred  at  the 
sides  with  reddi.-h  violet.  This  species  blooms  in 
winter,  and,  from  its  colour  being  unusual  amongst 
Oncidiums,  is  very  attractive.  It  comes  from 
Venezuela. 

0.  v.\RH'OSUM. — This  is  a  compact  free-growing 
autumn  and  winter-flowering  species,  the  beauty 
of  which,  like  that  of  the  majority  of  Oncidiums, 
is  dependent  upon  the  enlarged  lip.  Its  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  ovate,  dark  green,  blotched  and  speckled 
with  black,  and  they  bear  a  pair  of  ligulate,  lan- 
ceolate, leathery,  deep  green  leaves.  The  panicle, 
which  is  much  branched,  bears  as  many  as  fifty 
flowers,  the  lip  is  broad  and  flat  and  bright  golden 
yellow.  It  appears  to  be  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  San  Paulo,  Brazil.  The  variety 
known  as  Rogersi  has  the  same  habit  of  growth, 
but  its  panicle,  which  is  much  branched,  is  up- 
wards of  2  feet  long,  and  bears  from  1  'A)  to  1 70 
flowers,  the  large  lip  being  deeply  bilolied  in  front, 
upwards  of  2  inches  across,  and  rich  golden 
yellow.  It  is  also  an  autumn  and  winter  bloomer, 
and  one  of  the  most  showy  in  the  genus. 

0.  (■PCULI..\TUM. — This  is  a  common  plant  in  the 
mountain  forests  of  Ecuador,  where  it  is  found 
frequently  growing  at  from  12,000  ft.  to  l.'l.OOO  ft. 
elevation.  It  is  a  variable  plant,  some  forms  of 
which  are,  however,  constant.  Amongst  the  most 
distinct  may  be  named  flavidum,  macrochilum, 
giganteum,  and  nubigenum.  It  is  a  small  plant 
with  oblong  compressed  pseudo-bulbs,  which  bear 


a  single  leaf.  In  the  normal  form  the  lip  is  large, 
deeply  bilobed  in  front,  purplish  rose,  dotted  and 
spotted  with  rich  purple.  It  thrives  best  upon  a 
block  of  wood,  and  blooms  during  the  winter. 

0.  PnAL.T.NoFsis. — This  is  similar  in  habit  of 
growth  to  the  preceding,  and  requires  similar 
treatment.  The  scape,  which  is  erect,  bears  from 
three  to  six  large  showy  flowers,  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  which  are  creamy  white,  dotted  and 
barred  with  purplish  violet.  The  lip,  which  is 
fiddle-shaped,  is  also  creamy  white,  dotted  and 
spotted  at  the  base  with  crimson  and  purple;  the 
crests  are  yellow.  It  was  found  on  the  high 
mountains  of  Peru,  and  flowers  in  mid-winter. 

0.  .JoNESiANU.M. — This  has  short,  blunt,  terete, 
dark  green  leaves,  and  is  an  abundant  bloomer.  It 
bears  long  branching  spikes  loaded  with  flowers, 
which  are  white  and  more  or  less  deeply  spotted 
and  transversely  banded  with  reddish  crimson  ; 
the  crest  of  the  large  lip  is  stained  with  yellow. 
It  appears  to  be  a  perpetual  bloomer. 

O.  LEUCOC'HILUJI. — This  is  an  old  inhabitant  of 
our  gardens  and  very  variable,  soine  of  the  forms 
being  extremely  handsome.  Its  pseudo-bulbs  are 
stout,  oblong,  and  furrowed.  The  flower-spike  is 
erect,  from  3  feet  to  0  feet  high  or  more,  branched 
and  many-flowered.  The  sepals  and  petals,  which 
are  about  equal  in  size,  are  greenish  white  or  yellow, 
transversely  banded  with  reddish  crimson  cr 
velvety  black.  The  lip  is  large  and  pure  white. 
It  is  a  winter-blooming  species,  and  comes  from 
tiuatemala. 

O.  SERR.VTiT.M. — A  strong-growing  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  same  section  as  macranthum,  and  re- 
sembling it  closely  in  appearance.  The  scape, 
which  is  climbing,  is  from  10  feet  to  14  feet  long 
and  much  branched ;  bears  great  quantities  of 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  chocolate 
or  cinnamon,  with  a  yellow  border,  the  edges  of 
which  are  beautifully  fringed.  The  lip  small, 
hastate  and  yellow,  streaked  with  brown.  It 
blooms  during  winter,  and  comes  from  Peru. 

O.  CAi.ANTHUM. — This,  although  showy,  is  com- 
paratively but  little  known.  Its  pseudo-bulbs, 
which  are  somewhat  ovate  and  deeply  furroned 
with  age,  bear  a  pair  of  obtuse  lanceolate  leaves, 
which  are  erect  and  dark  green.  The  scape  is 
long  and  sparsely  furnished  with  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  which  are  nearly  equal  in  size  and 
bright  yellow  ;  the  lip,  which  is  large,  is  lich 
golden  yellow,  blotched  with  reddish  crimson  at 
the  base  and  on  the  crest.  It  usually  blooms 
during  winter  and  eaily  spring.  It  comes  from 
the  Cordilleras  of  Ecuador. 

0.  uii'OLH'M  siA.TUs. — A  dwarf  plant  which 
flowers  in  spring,  and  succeeds  best  upon  a  block 
of  wood.  Its  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  ovate  and 
deep  green,  are  streaked  and  dotted  with  black, 
much  in  the  way  of  varicosum.  The  scape  is 
about  a  foot  long  and  many  flowered.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  small  and  dull  coloured.  The  lip 
large,  deeply  notched  in  front,  and  rich  golden 
yellow.    It  comes  from  Monte  Video.    W.  H.  (!. 


Phalsenopsis  grandiflora  var. — A  very  haml- 
some  and  diatinct  variety  of  this  species  we  notiteil 
at  Messrs.  Laing's  nursery  the  other  day.  The  flowei  s 
are  large  and  very  round,  quite  destitute  of  the  orange 
usually  found  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  but  in  its  placi 
just  a  faint  tinge  of  pale  lemon. 

Cirrhopetalum  maculatum. — This  is  one  of 
the  little  gems  of  Orchids  we  used  to  find  in  good 
collections  in  bygone  days.  To  our  surprise,  we  found 
it  flowering  beautifully  with  M.  Czarnikow,  of  Elm 
Court,  Mitcham.  It  is  not  a  showy  Orchid.  Its 
flowers  are  borne  in  umbels;  they  are  not  large,  but 
elegant,  the  sepals  and  petals  creamy  white  dotted 
with  purple,  aud  the  small  movable  lip  is  purple. 

Oncidiuin  Jonesianum. — Many  fine  varittits 
of  this  plant  are  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Tjaing's  nur- 
sery at  Forest  Hill.  Some  of  them  are  producing 
branching  spikes,  to  that,  as  the  plants  become 
stronger,  there  is  a  probability  of  its  proving  a  finer 
species  than  we  have  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
believing.     Some  of  the  varie'ies  have  large,  broad, 
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wliite  lips,  .and  others  less  white  and  more  of  the 
crimson  spots  and  bars ;  wliilst  the  markings  of  the 
Bepals  and  petals  vary  much  in  intensity  of  colour. 


EXTERMINATIOX  OF  SPIRAXTHES 
ROMANZOVIANA. 
With  both  surprise  and  regret  did  I  this  mominp 
receive  intimation  from  Air.  \V.  E.  (tumbleton,  of 
Belgrove,  that  in  all  probability  Spiranthes  Ro- 
manzoviana  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Europe, 
for  its  only  known  stations — two  boggy  fields  in 
the  county  of  Cork — have  been  ploughed  up  and 
planted  with  Potatoes.  Why  this  sweet  little 
plant,  the  rarest  and  most  interesting  of  our 
native  Orchids,  should  have  thus,  in  a  country  of 
botanical  science  like  Britain,  been  allowed  to  pass 
into  oblivion  is  simply  unaccountable,  and  cer- 
tainly reflects  anything  but  credit  on  the  numerous 
societies  to  whom  the  preservation  of  our  native 
flora  should  be  of  first  importance.  To  say  that  a 
plant  on  which  a  Lindley,  a  Darwin,  a  Bentham, 
and  a  (iray  expended  such  labour  and  research,  a 
plant  that  has  but  one  European  station,  and  that 
a  British  one,  is,  for  the  sake  of  a  couple  of  perches 
of  almost  valueless  bog  land,  allowed  to  become 
expunged  from  our  flora  is  hardly  credible,  and 
would  never  have  been  tolerated  in  any  country 
but  our  own.  The  Edelweiss  and  Gentian  —by 
m  means  rare  plants  when  compared  with  the  one 
in  question  —are  zealously  guarded  by  continental 
laws;  and  yet  we  British,  who  profess  to  hold 
our  own  matters  botanical,  have  suflfered  this 
pretty  and  interesting  plant  to  be  uprooted  and 
wholly  destroyed. 

Methinks  I  hear  someone  ask  the  question, 
^^■hat  could,  say,  even  the  Kew  authorities  have 
done  to  preserve  thi.';  Orchid  ?  They  have  no 
power  to  enclose  the  piece  of  ground  or  dictate  to 
the  owner  thereof  as  to  whether  or  not  the  fields 
are  to  be  ploughed  up  or  left  fallow.  True  enough, 
we  reply,  but  "where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way;"  and  well  assured  are  we  that  had  the 
matter  been  gone  right  about  much  might  have 
been  done,  and  in  all  probability  we  would 
not  now  have  had  cause  to  mourn  the  loss  of  so 
rare  a  plant. 

Could  not  the  person  who  owned  the  wet, 
rushy  field— a  field  that  was  almost  worthless  for 
agricultural  purposes—have  been  allowed  a  small 
sum  annually — say  by  the  director  at  Kew — to 
look  after  British  botanic  interests  in  that  part  of 
the  empire,  and  to  keep  the  plant  from  suffering 
extermination  either  by  ground  tillage  or  at  the 
hands  of  collectors?  This  plan  works  well  even  in 
Wales,  for  in  some  instances  which  have  come 
under  my  own  notice  farmers  have  been  asked  by 
their  landlord  or  his  agent  to  preserve  certain 
rare  plants  growing  on  their  ground  or  buildings, 
and  willingly  and  heartily  have  they  complied 
with  the  request,  else  in  one  case  at  least  with 
which  I  am  perfectly  familiar  a  certain  rare  plant 
would  ere  this  time  have  been  totally  extermi- 
nated. Either  this  method  of  procedure,  or,  better 
still,  a  law  formed  to  put,  by  some  means  or  other, 
a  stop  to  the  ruthless  uptearing  of  our  rarer  native 
plants  will  ere  long  have  to  be  resorted  to ;  indeed, 
the  matter  has  already  received  some  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  a  few  London  societies,  and  it 
is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  no  half-heartedness 
will  allow  the  matter  to  drop  until  something  is 
done.  Long  ago,  in  "Colin  Clout's  Calendar," 
did  Grant  Allen  tell  us  that  "the  ardour  of 
modern  botanists  is  fast  putting  an  end  to  the 
brieff'  career  of  this  Orchid,"  but  little  did  he 
think  that  a  more  speedy  and  sure  method  for  its 
total  extermination  was  nigh  at  hand. 

At  present  the  only  known  stations  for  this 
pretty  flower  are  a  few  of  the  cold  upland  bogs  of 
the  three  Northern  States  of  New  England,  but 
even  there  it  is  by  no  means  abundant ;  and  it  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
American  cousins  as  to  the  preservation  of  their 
native  plants  will  never  become  tainted  with 
British  neglect  and  unconcern  in  matters  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  that  the  rare  and  sweet  little 
Spiranthes   Romanzoviana  will   be  cherished  and 


zealously  guarded  in  its  now  only  known  stations 
in  North  America.  A.   U.  Wed,stku. 

Llandegai,  Jiatigor. 


The  Dove  plant. — This  truly  beautiful  Orchid 
iPeristeria  el.ata>  h;is  Inst  favour  with  the  majority  of 
growers  of  this  family,  because  it  is  such  a  shy 
bloomer.  Mr.  King,  at  Waddon  House,  h-as  .at  the 
present  time  some  plants  in  6-inch  pots  flowering  most 
profusely — not  a  single  example,  but  quite  a  group  of 
them.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  large  and  the  plants  very 
healthy ;  they  are  grown  in  strong  heat  and  mois- 
ture. 

liSelia  elegans  Turneri. — We  h.ave  received 
from  Mr.  E.  Harvey,  Aii;burth,  Liverpool,  a  grand 
spike  oE  this  Orchid.  It  had  upon  it  fine  large 
fl:>wers  some  6  inches  in  diameter.  Its  peculiar 
spoon-ahaped  lip,  the  brightest  part  of  the  flower,  is 
rich  deep  violet,  shaded  maroon-purple.  From  the 
same  garden  also  came  a  very  good  variety  of  the 
true  Vanda  insignis  and  Angrscum  Scottiamun,  all 
three  being  extremely  good  September-flowering 
Orchids. 

New  hybrid  Orchid  ;La4ia  Batemanniana). 
— A  r,imarkable  hybrid  Orchid  has  just  flow  ered 
in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  has 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Seden  between  the  old  C.  in- 
termedia and  the  little  scarlet  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora.  In  growth  it  much  resembles  the  Sophronitis, 
except  that  the  bulbs  and  leaves  are  larger,  and 
produced  in  pairs.  The  whole  plant  measures 
from  .'i  inches  to  4  inches  high.  The  flo\\ers  re- 
semble those  of  the  Cattleya  parent,  as  they  are 
almost  as  large,  but  the  form  is  altered,  and  par- 
ticularly the  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  peculiar  tint,  which  can  only  be  likened  to 
that  of  Odontoglossum  roseum,  or  of  Mesospini- 
dium  vulcanicum.  The  lip  is  more  like  that  of 
the  Cattleya ;  the  upper  part  is  white,  stained  with 
light  yellow  in  the  anterior ;  the  anterior  lobe  is  of 
a  beautiful  violet-crimson.  It  may  prove  a  valu- 
able ornamental  Orchid,  especially  if  it  habitually 
flowers. 

Odontoglossum  vexillariutn  superbum. — 

Among  the  many  so-called  varieties  of  this  Odonto- 
glossum, none  are,  to  our  mind,  so  distinct  or  so 
beautiful  as  that  which  bears  this  name.  A  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  it  has  just  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Measures,  from  his  collection  at  The 
Woodlands,  Streatham.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  ex- 
actly identical  with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  famous 
variety,  which,  we  believe,  is  known  also  as 
Lawrcnceanum.  It  differs  from  the  normal  form 
of  O.  vexillarium  considerably.  The  flowers  are 
small,  only  about  half  the  size  of  what  would  be 
termed  a  good  variety  of  the  original.  The  great 
feature  about  it  is  its  colour,  which  is  a  very 
deep  rose-pink,  the  centre  adorned  with  a  large 
blotch  of  an  intensely  deep  crimson,  with  lines 
radiating  from  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  late-flowering 
form,  like  Mr.  Bull's  rubellum  and  that  named 
Lehmanni.  It  is  quite  a  treasure,  and  Jlr.  Jlea- 
sures  is  fortunate  in  possessing  such  a  fine  speci- 
men of  it.  His  plant  has  borne  three  spikes  this 
season. 

Orchids  from  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camber- 
well. — Some  very  fine  Orchid  flowers  have  been  sent 
us  by  Mr.  R.  J.  ileasures.  Amongst  them  is  a  spike 
of  Oncidium  Jonesianum  measuring  upwards  of 
IS  inches  in  length,  and  hearing  the  largest  flowers 
we  have  yet  seen  of  this  specie^.  The  sepals  and 
petals,  which  are  broad,  are  white,  profusely  banded 
transversely  with  cinnamon.  The  lip  is  very  large 
and  spreading,  the  middle  lobe  being  pure  white,  side 
lobes  twisted  and  bright  canary  yellow,  dotted  with 
reddish  crimson.  The  crest  is  almost  covered  with 
sm.all  cinnamon  dots.  This  species  promises  to  rival 
in  beauty  its  near  relatives,  the  Odontoglossums. 
Associated  with  this  were  several  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum bictoniense  album,  amongst  which  one  with 
chocolate-brown  sepals  and  petals  and  a  large  pure 
white  hp  was  conspicuous  ;  also  Cattleya  bicolor,  a 
richly  coloured  variety,  and  a  spike  bearing  four 
flowers  of  the  best  variety  of  Cattleya  Harrisoniana 
we  have  yet  seen.  Its  flowers  measure  some  4  inches 
in  rliameter.     The  sepals  and  petals,  which   are  very 


broad,  are  bright  purplLsh-violet,  and  the  convolute 
lip  the  same  colour  outside,  while  the  middle  lobe  in 
front  is  creamy  white  stained  with  .soft  yellow.  This 
we  consider  a  thoroughly  distinct  and  beautiful 
Cattleya,  and  one  well  worth  a  varietal  name. 

Dendrobium  Fredianum  is  an  objectionable 
name,  which  someone  has  thought  fit  to  fasten  on 
to  I),  longicornu ;  at  least,  such  appears  to  be  the 
cose,  judging  by  some  flowers  sent  to  us  by  r>r. 
Duke,  of  Lewisham,  with  the  information  that  the 
plant  had  been  purch.ased  at  an  auction  sale  under 
that  name.  Probably  the  plant's  godfather  for  the 
new  name  did  not  know  that  Lindley  had  named, 
described,  and  figured  it  about  sixty  years  ago  from 
plants  flowered  at  Chiswick  ;  but  that  ought  to  have 
been  sufficient  reason  for  his  letting  the  work  of 
naming  alone.  The  plant  was  not  new  because  he 
did  not  know  it.  1>.  longicornu  is  related  to  D. 
Jamesianum  and  the  new  1).  Williamsoni ;  it  has 
erect  slender  hirsute  pseudo-bulbs,  linear-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  terminal  flowers  in  fascicles,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  lung  straight  funnel-shaped 
spur.  The  lip  is  scoop-shaped,  the  edges  fringed  and 
the  inside  striped  with  orange-red,  the  rest  of  the 
flower  being  white.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  short, 
and  remain  half  closed  instead  of  spreading,  as  in  1). 
Williamsoni.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Nepaul.  It 
is  said  to  require  rather  cool  treatment.  Of  course 
it  is  a  pretty  Dendrobe,  and  interesting  in  the  struc- 
ture of  its  flowers. — B. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


DAHLIAS  AT  THE  CKY.STAL  PAL.4CE. 

The  Grand  National  Dahlia  Show  annually  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  connection  witli  tbe  fruit 
show,  took  place  as  usual,  and  large  numliers  of  very 
fine  flowers  were  staged.  There  were  four  collections 
of  forty-eight  \arieties  of  show  Dahlias  in  the  nur- 
serymen's division,  and  equal  first  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  and 
to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough.  The 
following  blooms  were  very  fine  in  Messrs.  Keynes 
and  Co.'s  stand,  viz.  :  Imperial,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Harry 
Keith,  Buttercup,  Miss  Cannell,  Cardinal,  Clara 
Wyatt,  Vice-President,  William  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, Shirley  Hibberd,  Ethel  Britton,  Gloire  de  Ijyon, 
Lord  Chelmsford,  Hugh  Austin,  Henry  Walton,  Prince 
Bismarck,  Seraph,  Illuminator,  a  distinct  and  strik- 
ing new  variety  of  much  novelty  of  character ;  Prince 
of  Denmark,  Defiance  (new),  Rebecca,  Mrs.  Foreman, 
Mrs.  Jeffard,  Georgiana,  Mrs.  Harris,  Royal  Queen, 
and  Rosy  Mom.  In  Mr.  Turner's  collection  could 
be  seen  the  following,  very  fine  :  Mrs.  W.  Slack, 
.Statesman,  John  Wyatt,  Sunbeam,  Georgiana,  James 
Service,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Flag  of  Truce,  Mrs. 
Kendal,  Imperial,  George  Rawlings,  James  Stephen, 
Bendigo  (new),  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Thomas  Hobbs, 
Joseph  Ashby,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Prince  Bis- 
marck, Seraph,  Mr.  G.  Harris,  Constancy,  J.  N. 
Keynes,  Burgundy,  Herbert  Turner,  Hope,  and  Ovid. 
The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  William  Boston,  Manor 
Farm  Nursery,  Carthorpe,  Bedale  ;  and  the  fourthto 
Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham.  Then  came  a 
class  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  show  Dahlias  open  to 
nurserymen  not  showing  in  the  previous  class,  and 
seven  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  John  Walker, 
Thame,  was  first  with  some  tine  blooms,  especially  the 
following :  Rebecca,  J.  N.  Keynes,  Mrs.  Rawlings, 
Vice-President,  George  Rawlings,  Annie  Neville, 
Flora  Wyatt,  Mrs.  P.  Wyudham,  Joseph  Ashby, 
Seraph,  J.  W.  Lord,  Goldfinder,  .John  Standish,  very 
fine ;  Countess  of  Kavensworth,  Earl  of  Ravensworth, 
Harrison  Weir,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Langtry,  and 
C.  Wyatt.  Still  another  class  for  nurserymen,  and 
open  to  exhibitors  not  competing  in  the  two  preced- 
ing ones,  and  here  Jlr.  Cr.  Humphries,  Kington 
Langley,  Chippenham,  was  first  with  capital  blooms. 
There  were  three  classes  open  also  to  amateur  culti- 
vators, and,  as  in  the  case  of  those  set  apart  for 
nurserymen,  do  person  coiUd  show  in  more  than  one 
of  them.  In  that  for  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  R. 
Petfield,  Diddington,  Buckden,  Huntingdon,  was 
first  with  a  fine  lot  of  blooms,  consisting  of  Miss 
Cannell,  Joseph  Ashby,  Seraph,  George  Rawlings, 
Constance,  James  Stephen,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Prince 
Bismarck,    Primrose     Perfection.    Imperial,  Flag    of 
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Truce,  J.  W.  Lord,  T.  J.  Saltm.-irsh,  Earl  of  Ravens- 
worth,  James  Vick,  Harrison  Weir,  William  Kaw- 
lings,  John  Standish,  lioyal  Queen,  and  .John  Wyatt. 
In  the  class  set  apart  for  twelve  varieties  there 
were  as  many  as  fourteen  competing  stands,  and 
here  Mr.  Charles  Hockney,  Greenfield  House, 
Stokesley,  was  first  with  fine  flowers  of  William 
Kawlings,  Criterion,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Ethel  Brit- 
ton,  Earl  of  Raven.sworth,  Pioneer,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Goldfinder,  James  Vick,  Clara,  and 
Harrison  Weir.  In  the  class  for  six  there  were  ten 
competitors,  and  here  Mr.  James  Perkins,  London 
Koad,  Chippenham,  was  first  with  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  James  Stephen,  Hope,  Mrs.  Harris,  and 
Aurora. 

Fancy  Dahlu.s. — Two  cl.asscs  each  for  nurserymen 
and  amateurs  followed,  in  all  cases  an  exhibitor  being 
able  to  show  only  in  one  of  them.  In  the  nursery- 
men's class  for  twenty-four  blojms,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.  were  first  with  a  superb  lot  of 
flowers,  chief  among  them  being  .Tames  O'Brien. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Pelican,  General  Gordon,  General 
Graot,  Miss  Letty  Large,  Fanny  Sturt,  Hercules, 
Adventure,  Gaiety,  Kev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Heniy 
Eckford,  Mrs.  Friselton,  Charles  Wyatt,  Annie 
Pritchard,  John  Forbes,  Salamander,  Mrs.  Saunders, 
Henry  (ilasscock,  Professor  Fawcett,  and  Rebecca  ; 
second,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  only  slightly  inferior 
blooms  of  Professor  Fawcett,  Cliorister,  Hugh  Austin, 
Grand  Sultan,  Miss  Browning,  Peacock,  Pelican,  Miss 
Letty  Large,  Neptune,  Gaiety,  John  Lamont,  .lames 
O'Brien,  Mandarin,  Laura  Haslam,  Henry  Glass- 
cook,  Eric  Fisher,  Henry  Eekford,  Rebecca,  Duchess 
of  Albany,  .and  Mrs.  Saunders.  In  the  class  set 
apart  for  twelve  blooms  there  were  nine  competitors, 
and  INIr.  .John  Walker,  Thame,  was  first  with  Clara 
Wyatt,  Jnlm  Salter,  Fanny  Sturt,  Flora  Wyatt,  John 
Forbes,  Professor  Fawcett,  Tippy  Bob,  Choiisler, 
Peacock,  Miss  Browning,  Florence  Stark,  and  Pro- 
ipsro. 

Iq  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  blooms  there  were 
five  competing  collections,  and  Mr.  C.  Hockney, 
Stokesley,  was  placed  first  with  good  blooms  of 
George  Barnes,  Fanny  Sturt,  ( iaiety,  Mrs.  N.  Halls, 
Mrs.  Saunders,  Rebecca,  Henry  Glasscock,  Polly 
Perkins,  Prospero,  .John  Forbes,  Flora  Wyatt,  and 
Peacock,  In  the  class  for  six  varieties  there  wei-e  fifteen 
collections,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Whitton,  Askew,  was 
first,  with  Mis.  N.  Halls,  Hugh  Austin,  Florence 
Stark,  'J'rotty  "\'eck,  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  Clara 
Wyatt. 

When  the  judges  were  called  upon  to  undertake  the 
almost  impossible  task('f  awarding  premierprizes  to  the 
best  show  and  the  best  fancy  IJahlia  selected  from 
the  whole  exhibition,  the  first  was  found  in  John 
Standish,  shown  by  Mr.  John  Walker  ;  the  socond  in 
Henry  Eckford,  shown  by  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co. 

P0.MPON  Dahlias. — These  were  shown  in  bunches 
of  eight  or  ten  blooms,  and  so  handsome  were  they 
and  so  effectively  arrangeJ,  that  they  proved  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  in  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
C.  Turner  had  the  best  twenty-four  varieties,  and 
they  were  set  up  in  excellent  fashion.  The  varieties 
represented  the  cream  of  this  class  of  Dahlias  in  culti- 
v.ation ;  they  consisted  of  Dora,  Little  Arthur,  E.  F. 
Jungker,  I'arkness,  Isabel,  White  Aster,  Princess 
Sophie  Sopieha,  Favourite,  Golden  Gem,  Amelie 
Barbier,  Thomas  Moore,  Calcilie,  Louis  Rodani, 
Fashion,  Titania,  Gem,  Fanny  Weiner,  Fair  Helen, 
Rosalie,  Ernest,  Rosetta,  Lady  Blanche,  Comtesse 
Von  Sternberg,  and  Butterfly.  Messrs.  Paul  set  up 
in  good  form  Little  Bobby,  Fortmeister  G.  Sohwerin, 
Little  Mabel,  Fanny  Weiner,  Darkness,  Gem,  Dora, 
Fair  Helen,  Pure  Love,  Carl  Miendal,  and  Royalty. 
For  six  varieties  Mr.  Henry  Glasscock,  Bishop's 
Stortford,  was  placed  first  with  unnamed  flowers. 

Single  Dahlias. — These,  like  the  Pompon  va- 
rieties, made  a  very  pretty  display,  being  set  up  in 
bunches  of  eight  or  ten  blooms.  There  were  five 
collections  of  tweh  e  varieties,  Mr.  C.  Turner  being 
placed  first  with  striking  buiiches  of  the  following: 
Harlequin,  Juno,  Defiance,  Dorothy,  Duches-s  of 
Westminster,  Mary  Anderson,  P.aragon,  Yellow 
Queen,  Mrs.  Bowman,  Rupert,  Ellen  Terry,  and 
Negress  ;  second,  Messrs.  Keynes.  Williams  and  Co., 
who   had,   in    addition   to    the    foregoing   varieties, 


Crimson  Beauty,  Miss  Flitt,  White  Queen,  Mauve 
Queen,  Magnificent,  John  Cowan,  Victory,  Yellow 
Queen,  and  B.  Barkaway.  For  six  varieties  of  single 
Dahlias,  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Sunningdale,  was 
first  with  varieties  mainly  of  his  own  raising ;  among 
them  one  named  Calico,  pink  margined  with  white, 
was  pretty  and  distinct. 

The  Turner  Memorial  Prize.— This  is  in  the 
form  of  a  handsome  silver  cup,  and  was  instituted 
!ast  year,  when  it  was  won  by  Mr.  Henry  Glasscock, 
Bishop's  Stortford.  It  is  required  that  a  stand  of 
iwelve  show  and  six  fancy  Dahlias  be  shown  ;  on  this 
occasion  it  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Coruwalls, 
Brentwood,  with  a  stand  of  bloom  inferior  in  merit 
to  the  leading  ones  found  in  the  other  classes.  The 
cup  will  therefore  have  to  be  competed  for  another 
season. 

Seedling  Dahlias.  —  First-class  certificates  of 
merit  were  awarded  to  the  following  new  Dahlias  : 
Florence  (C.  Turner),  yellow  self  ;  Bendigo  (C. 
Turner),  crimson-purple  ;  Defiance  (Keynes  and 
Co.),  pale  red;  Colonist  (Keynes  and  Co.),  fawn 
colour  and  purple,  very  distinct ;  R.  J.  Rawlings 
(Rawlings  IJros.),  yellow  self  ;  Mrs.  Theobald 
(Rawlings  Bros.),  pinkish  lilac ;  Nellie  Tranter 
(.J.  R.  Ti-anter),  clear  golden  yellow,  single  ;  Chilwell 
Beauty  ( 1'.  S.  Ware  and  H.  Cannell),  buff,  edged 
with  dull  red  ;  Amos  Perry  (Ware),  rich  maroon  ; 
Mrs.  Coninck  (Ware),  pale  lilac-purple  ;  Cactus 
Dahlias  Cherry  Ripe  (H.  Cannell  and  Sons),  p.ale 
ground,  edged  with  pinkish  purple,  and  Black 
Knight,  shining  black,  very  fine. 

The  following  were  highly  commended  :  A  large 
collection  of  Dahlias,  &c.,  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swauley  ;  the  same  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham  ;  and  the  same 
from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  <and  Son,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley. 

Tlie  Fruit  Show. 

It  is  long  since  so  fine  a  display  of  fruit  has  been 
seen  in  Limdon  as  was  staged  here,  the  competition 
in  most  of  the  classes  being  of  a  remarkable  kind 
and  very  keen.  Generally  very  fine  quality  prevailed, 
but,  of  course,  some  mediocre  exhibits  were  present, 
though  few.  In  some  cl.asses  really  first-rate  exhibits 
had  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  the  average  being  so 
high.  The  chief  drawback  was  found  in  the  eccen- 
tric arrangement  of  the  classes,  which  necessitated  a 
vast  amount  of  locomotion  needlessly,  and  much 
inevitable  bewilderment,  without  in  any  way  adding 
to  the  merit  of  the  show.  The  tables  were  arranged 
in  quadrangular  blocks  on  either  side  of  the  east  nave, 
and  in  many  cases  a  few  lots  in  a  class  were  on  one 
table  and  the  rest  on  another ;  indeed,  judging 
seemed  to  be  carried  on  under  exceeding  difficulty, 
whilst  the  public  must  have  been  equally  puzzled. 
There  was  not  the  least  necessity  for  this  mixed  form 
of  arrangement,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  usual  exhiliition  authority  must  for  the  time 
have  been  overruled  by  some  higher  power.  Happily, 
at  shows  of  this  kind  some  sort  of  consecutive  order 
prevails,  otherwise  to  reporters,  as  well  as  to  the 
public,  all  would  be  chaos. 

Collections  of  fruits. — That  no  less  than  seven 
collections  of  twenty  dishes  and  upwards  were  in 
competition  for  the  premier  class  showed  the  heavy 
duty  cast  u]»on  the  judges — indeed,  this  class  alone 
occupied  an  hour  or  more  before  the  awards  were 
made.  Mr.  Goodacre  came  eventually  first  with 
twenty-three  dishes,  consisting  of  capital  Hamburgh 
and  Alnwick,  black ,  aird  Foster's  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, white  Grapes  ;  good  Queen  Pines,  Walburtorr 
Admirable  and  Bellegarde  Peaches,  Elruge  Necta- 
rines, Brown  Tirrkey  Figs,  Apricots,  Hero  of  Lockinge 
Melon,  &c.  No  doubt  here  Grapes  proved  of  material 
assistance.  Mr.  Mclndoe  followed,  having  also  fine 
Grapes,  includirrg  Gros  Maroc,  Trebbiano,  and  Duke 
of  Buecleuch  ;  C.  Rothschild  Pines  ;  Scarlet  Premier, 
Monarch,  and  Best  of  All  ilelons;  good  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  &c.,  with  some  Citrons,  Shaddocks,  &c., 
m.aking  thirty-one  dishes.  Mr.  Roberts  was  content 
with  twenty  dishes,  including  capital  Grapes  and 
other  fruits,  but  a  little  weak  in  a  Melon  anii  one  or 
tsio  other  dishes.  Mr.  Wildsmith  had  a  very  tine  lot 
of  outdoor  fruits,  but  Grapes,  though  good,  were  in 
small  bunches,  having  thirty-five  dishes.     Mr.  II.  W. 


Ward  had  twenty-five,  Mr.  Mdler  twenty,  and 
Mr.  Miles  twenty-five  dishes;  all  these  collections 
contaiired  much  beautiful  fruit.  In  collections  of 
twelve  dishes  the  competition  was  more  limited,  Mr. 
Roberts  here  being  a  good  first  with  beautiful  Muscat 
and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  C.  Rothschild  Pine,  W. 
Tillery  and  Blenheim  Orange  Melons,  Peaches, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pears,  very  fine,  etc.  Mr. 
Mclndoe  was  again  second,  having  fine  Trebbiano 
and  black  Hamburgh  Gi-apes,  Golden  Eagle  Peaches, 
Humboldt  Nectarine,  Melons,  &;c.,  all  excellent. 
Mr.  Miller  was  hardly  less  good  with  his  exhibits. 
Then  a  class  for  eight  dishes  brought  Mr.  Pratt,  of 
Lonuleat,  to  the  front,  his  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  proving  strong,  as  did  also 
his  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.  Other  fresh  exhibitors 
were  found  in  Messrs.  Pullman  (Dorchester)  and 
Oelee  (Aylsham),  who  had  good  exhibits.  Collections 
for  fruiterers  brought  three  of  a  very  ordinary  charac- 
ter from  Brighton,  the  big  sum  of  £'li  being  literally 
thrown  away  uporr  these  collections,  which  were  de- 
void of  merit  or  interest.  This  sum  divided  amongst 
some  of  the  other  classes  might  have  been  productive 
of  good. 

Grapes. — These  were  in  great  force,  no  fewer  than 
seven  lots  of  twenty  bunches  being  staged  in  one 
class.  Generally  there  were  no  great  bunches,  but 
all  were  good  and  serviceable.  Mr.  Goodacre  was 
fortunate  in  being  .again  placed  first,  having  capital 
Madresfield,  I^ady  Downes,  Alicante,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh,  the 
latter  wanting  rather  more  colour — blacks  ;  and  of 
whites,  Foster's  Seedling,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Golden  (,>ueen,  and  Duke  of  Buecleuch,  berries  fine, 
but  bunches  small.  Mr.  Ward  followed,  having  good 
Trebbiano,  Foster's,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
whites  and  excellent  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and 
Gros  Maroc,  blacks.  Mr.  Wildsmith  canre  next  with 
a  very  beautiful  lot,  the  bunches  simply  wanting  more 
size,  but  otherwise  admirably  finished.  The  champion 
bunches  of  tire  show  were  found  in  the  collection  of 
five  kinds,  Mr.  Ta)  I(_ir  here  beating  his  successor  at 
Longleat,  though  only  in  point  of  freshness.  The 
former  had  splendid  Madresfield  Court,  Alicante, 
Gros  Maroc,  exceptionally  fine;  Alnwick  Seedling, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  I'l-att  showed  mas- 
sive Muscat  of  Alexandria,  hardly  ripe  ;  big  clusters 
of  Alicante  and  Black  Hamburgh,  Lady  Downes  and 
Mrs.  Pince.  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  third  with  very 
good  samples.  Eight  lots  of  three  bunches  of  Black 
Hambui-ghs  competed,  the  best,  huge  clusters,  coming 
from  Blr.  Pratt ;  other  very  fine  samples  followed  ; 
whilst  there  were  nine  lots  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Jlr.  Pratt  again  being  first  with  very  fine 
bunches  of  that  Grape  ;  Mr.  Roberts  followed  with 
smaller  samples  admirably  finished.  Some  few  of  the 
bunches  shown  were  either  unriire  or  rough-looking. 
There  was  good  competition  with  the  fine-looking 
Grape  Gros  Maroc,  Mr.  Elphinstone  having  superb 
samples,  those  from  Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Mclndoe 
being  also  first-rate.  Six  lots  of  Madresfield  Court 
competed,  the  samples  being  fine,  but  generally  want- 
ing in  finish.  Alicantes  were  excellent,  nine  lots  being 
staged,  Mr.  Howe,  of  Streatham  Common,  being  in 
fine  form  with  superb  clusters,  beating  Mr.  Pratt, 
who  was  also  strong.  With  any  other  black  kind 
Mr.  Ward  was  a  good  first  with  capital  Alnwick 
Seedling ;  the  same  kind  took  the  next  prize  for  Mr. 
Hudson,  and  Gros  Colman  followed  for  Mr.  Mclndoe. 
In  the  any  other  white  class  not  less  tlian  ten  lots 
were  put  up  of  very  varying  degrees  of  merit,  rather 
small  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pearson  taking  the  first  place 
for  Mr.  Wallis,  handsome  Foster's  Seedling  coming 
second  and  third,  the  latter  three  weighing  over 
14  lbs.  Duke  of  Buecleuch  and  Buckland  Sweet- 
water were  very  fine  in  this  class.  Baskets  of 
Grapes  constituted  a  very  unsatisfactory  class,  ar- 
rangements being  so  diverse,  some  exhibitors  showing 
in  baskets  as  packed  for  market  or  windows,  others 
making  mounds  or  heaps  of  their  bunches.  With 
blacks,  rather  moderate  Hainburghs  were  placed  first 
and  second,  whilst  finely  finished  Alnwick  Seedling 
from  Mr.  Hudson  had  to  be  content  with  a  third  place, 
flavour  governing  saleable  appearance.  Again,  in  the 
baskets  of  white  kinds  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  having 
a  formidable  array  of  stems,  be.at  Mr.  Mclndoe'a 
splendid  laterally  lairl-in  Duke  of  Buecleuch.  Some- 
thing more  clear  should  be  defined  as  to  what  con- 
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stitutes  a  ba.«ket  of  Grajies,  .ind  for  what  p.T,rticular 
object  such  chvsses  are  instituted. 

PlN"E-.\ppLES  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  grand 
pair  of  Smooth  tiayenne,  each  about  0^  lbs.,  from  Mr. 
Koss,  of  Welford  Park. 

Peaches  were  in  great  force,  Violette  Hative, 
.Stirling  Castle,  Golden  E.igle,  and  Princess  of  Wales 
forming  the  best  four  dishes ;  Lady  Pahnerston,  Royal 
George,  and  Barrington  being  also  good  in  the  second 
collection.  Grand  Prince  of  Wales  were  the  best 
fruits  in  the  single  dish  class,  Late  Admir,able  .and 
Violette  Hative  following  in  ordtrr.  There  were  117 
dishes  iu  that  class,  and  109  Nectarines,  very  fine, 
Elruge  coming  6r4t,  Pine-apple  second,  and  the  same 
kind  third.  In  the  class  for  four  dishes  of  Nectarines, 
Elruge,  Pine-apple,  Violette  Hative,  and  Pitmaston 
Orange  were  the  best,  these  kinds  being  chiefly 
shown.  A  class  for  six  dishes  of  Peaches  and  the 
same  of  Nectarises  seemed  uncalled  for,  as  only  the 
same  kinds  were  reproduced  with  no  special  merit  in 
either  case. 

Plums. — Of  these  there  were  three  classes  of  four 
dishes.  Some  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  in  each  case  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  a 
Brighton  fruiterer,  who  has,  of  course,  ample  means 
of  selection.  The  best  four  red  Plums  were  Magnum 
Bonum,  Prince  of  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Cooper's 
Large,  the  second  lot  including  both  Frogmore  and 
Denyer's  Victoria,  Goliath,  and  Pond's  Seedling. 
The  best  yellow  or  green  kinds  were  Egg,  Golden 
l>rop.  Green  Gage,  and  Washington,  while  Magnum 
Eouum  and  Jefferson  were  also  good.  Of  purple 
Plums,  Goliath,  Black  Diamond,  Mitchelson's,  Purple 
Gage,  Kirke's,  Prince  Engleheart,  and  Belgian  Purple 
were  the  best.  In  all  these  classes  the  competition 
W!is  remarkably  good. 

Melons  were  in  great  force,  some  fifteen  green 
fleshed  and  twenty-five  scarlet  fleshed  being  staged.  In 
the  latter,  none  were  first-class;  the  best  were  Hero 
of  Bath  and  Bloxholm  Hall,  whilst  the  best  green 
fleshed  were  Golden  Perfection  and  Hero  i:)f  Lockinge, 
these  two  being  first- rate  in  appearance  and  flavour. 

Apples  were  very  good,  the  best  three  ripe  kinds 
being  Bed  Astrachan,  Hunt's  Early,  a  local  Kentish 
kind,  and  Red  (jKiarrenden  ;  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Kerry  Pippin,  and  Irish  Peach  were  also  good.  The 
best  kitchen  kinds  were  St(me'8  Pippin,  Peasgnod's 
Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Suflield, 
Echlinville,  and  New  Hawthornden.  In  Mr.  Water- 
man's twelve  dishes  he  had,  of  dessert  kinds.  Cardinal, 
Very  handsome  ;  and  Marshall's  Seedling,  also  rich 
in  colour  and  very  striking. 

Of  Pe.vrs,  the  ripest  three  dishes  were  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  and  Windsor,  the 
latter  richly  coloured,  whilst  in  the  larger  class  for 
ten  kinds,  capital  samples  came  from  Sittingboume 
of  Louise  Bimne,  Brockworth  Park,  Windsor,  Clapp's 
Favourite,  Desire  Cornells,  Beurre  de  I'Assomption, 
&c. 

ToMATOis  were  well  shown,  though  some  dishes 
needed  sharp  scrutiny  to  detect  differences  amongst 
them.  The  selected  six  for  the  first  prize  were  Acme, 
Veitch's  Criterion,  Stamfordian,  Trophy,  Hathaway 's 
Excelsior,  and  Reading  Perfection.  Other  lots  in- 
cluded DeJham  Favourite,  Green  Gage,  Hepper's 
Goliath,  and  Hackwood  Park. 

Miscellaneous  collections  of  hardy  fruits,  chiefly 
Apples,  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham 
Cr.>ss,  who  had  some  two  hundred  dishes  of  good 
samples  ;  aUo  from  Messrs.  G.  Bun3'ard,  Maidstone, 
whose  kinds  showed  great  size,  beautiful  form,  and,  in 
the  case  of  dessert  kinds,  rich  colour ;  and  from 
Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  who  had  a  very 
fine  and  interesting  collection.  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Sons,  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  showed  a  basket  of 
fine  Duke  of  Buccleucli  Grapes  ;  and  from  .Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  gardens  came  a  huge  bunch  of  White  Nice 
Grapes  weighing  21 -i  lbs. 

A  full  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 


Calanthe  Veitchi.— This  plant  forms  quite  aspeci-ality 
at  Elm  Court.  Mitcbam.  The  excellent  w.ay  in  which  it  is 
grown  there  is  worthy  of  remark.  To  our  inquiry,  how  are 
these  fine  bulbs  produced  ?  the  answer  was,  by  means  of  cow 
manure  ):;iven  in  a  diluted  state  now  and  then  when  the  plants 
are  in  .active  growth. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

September  7  and  8. 

This  exhibition  was,  as  far  as  the  competitive  classes 
were  concerned,  chiefly  devoted  to  Grapes  and 
Dahlias,  both  of  which  were  shown  in  considerable 
quantities  and  of  fine  ciuality.  The  subjects  before 
the  floral  committee  were  Umited,  the  following  being 
those  selected  (or  first-class  certificates  :  Davallia 
retusa,  a  handsome  spreading  Fern,  the  pinnse  being 
pale  green  and  elegantly  cut  ;  a  very  pleasing  ad- 
dition to  the  Fern  family.  Phrynium  jucundum,  a 
kind  resembling  a  cluster  of  small  Arums,  the  foliage 
spathe-shaped  and  alternately  crtam  and  green  ;  a 
native  of  the  Dutch  Malay  Islands.  Both  the  above 
came  from  ilessrs.  Veitch.  Vanda  Dearei,  a  variety 
having  somewhat  inci>nspicuous  yellowish  -  white 
flowers  with  deeper  yellow  lip,  came  fronr  Baron 
Schrcider.  Cactus  Dahlias  Lady  E.  Dyke,  blight  yel- 
low ;  Charming  Bride,  white  ground  flushed  with  rosy 
lilac  ;  and  Black  Knight,  tleep  maroon,  from  Messrs. 
Cannell.  Dahlia  Mrs.  Bennett,  a  single-flowered 
kind,  with  an  orange  ground  flushed  and  flaked  with 
red,  from  Messrs.  Cheal.  Dahlia  Colonist,  as  certifi- 
cated at  the  Cryst.al  Palace  last  week,  from  Messrs. 
KejTies.  Dahlia  Mrs.  Theobald,  a  pleasing,  rosy- 
coloured  kind,  very  fine  in  form  and  good  in  substance, 
from  Messrs.  Rawlings. 

Special  votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Co.,  Twickenham,  for  a  fine  specimen  of 
Dasylirion  gl.aucuni,  carrying  a  lofty  spike  of  in- 
florescence ;  to  ilessrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  for 
seedling  Carnations ;  to  Mr.  R.  Dean  for  cut  blooms 
of  seedling  Pentstemons ;  to  Mr.  Heath  for  Orchids 
iu  variety ;  also  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  for  a 
basket  of  the  Galeandra  Baueri,  finely  in  bloom  and 
admirably  grown.  The  general  exhibits  consisted  of 
the  usual  baskets  of  hardy  flowers,  including  Liliums, 
Gaillardias,  Helianthemums,  with  a  varied  selection  of 
show,  fancy,  Cactus,  I'ompon,  and  single  Dahlias, 
from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham — a  very  striking 
dispLay.  A  grand  bank  of  Gladioli,  consisting  of 
spikes  rich  and  beautiful  in  colour ;  (.Juilled  Asters, 
Gaillardias,  &c.,  came  from  Messrs.  Kelway,  Lang- 
port  ;  a  fine  bank  of  cut  Roses  and  hardy  flowers  in 
great  variety  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt; 
Liliums  in  great  variety  from  the  New  Plant  and 
Bulb  Company,  Colchester ;  a  grand  and  very  varied 
collection  of  hardy  foliage  trees  and  shrubs  from 
Messrs.  C.  Lee  and  Sons,  Hammersmith,  boxes  of  the 
beautiful  Cactus  Dahlias  Juarezi,  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
Cochineal,  picta  formosissima,  and  the  white  Constance 
and  a  big  bank  of  Roses  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Sons,  aud  a  remarkable  display  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Son  of  Dahlias  in  great  variety,  and  very  effec- 
tively arranged. 

Dahlias. — The  first  prize  for  twenty -four  blooms, 
show  or  fancy  kinds,  fell  to  Mr.  Turner,  .although  the 
flowers  sent  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co., 
and  Mr.  Walker,  who  were  placed  equal  second,  were 
excellent.  These  comprised  kinds  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Dahlia  Show,  and  were  very 
finely  formed  flowers. 

PoiiPON  D.VHLIAS,  by  reason  of  their  being  set  up  in 
bunches,  seemed  to  be  unusually  attractive  ;  Mr. 
Turner  was  here  a  good  first  with  richly  coloured 
flowers,  not  too  large  and  of  fine  qu.ality.  Of  good 
form  were  Isabel  and  Gem,  scarlets  ;  Dora  and  White 
Aster,  whites  ;  Golden  Gem  and  Catherine,  yellows; 
and  Favourite  and  Rosetta,  crimsons.  Several  collec- 
tions of  twenty-four  kinds  were  in  competition.  The 
singles  were  very  attractive,  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
of  Crawley,  coming  out  very  strongly  indeed  with  a 
gr.and  lot  of  flowers,  fine  in  form,  rich  in  colour,  and 
very  admirably  displayed.  The  four  competing  lots 
m.ade  a  very  effective  b.ank.  Very  charming  kinds  were 
Negress,  Amos  Perry,  Mrs.  Bowman,  H.  Irving, 
Formosa,  Paragon,  Jlrs.  Bennett,  Mary  Anderson, 
Ellen  Terry,  and  RosaUud.  The  flaked  and  edged 
forms  now  cropping  U])  give  increased  interest  to 
these  single  kinds,  and  also  add  much  beauty  to 
them.  The  floral  part  of  the  exhibition  was  deeply 
indebted  to  Dahlias,  and  especially  to  the  Cactus  and 
single  kinds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that 
the  best  coloured  forms  of  the  Pompon  section,  be- 
cause of  their  durability,  are  the  most  popular 
amongst  growers  of  flowers  for  market. 


Asters  were  shown  in  capital  condition,  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Thame,  having  the  best  twenty-four 
quilled  flowers,  very  pure  in  colour  and  very  pei  feet ; 
whilst  the  twenty-four  Victorias  staged  by  ilr.  Jones 
were  equally  so,  quite  putting  into  the  shade,  iu  the 
estimation  of  the  judges,  the  very  beautiful  and  ex- 
ceedingly rich  coloured  P.oiony-flowertd  forms  from 
Mr.  Walker,  which  richly  deserved  notice.  Holly- 
hock blooms  were  first-rate,  the  best,  quite  perfect 
flowers,  coming  from  Saffron  Walden.  Stove  and 
greenhouse  flowers  in  bunches  were  remarkably  fine, 
but  far  too  crowded  in  the  boxes.  Canon  Bridges 
had  some  forty  to  fifty  kinds,  which  suffered  from 
excess  of  labelling.  Mr.  James,  of  Norwood,  put  up 
a  fine  lot,  associated  with  small  Maiden-hair  Ferns, 
with  capital  effect.  These  things  always  need  ample 
space  to  show  them  to  advantage.  Amongst  other  mis- 
cellaneous exhibits  was  a  fine  display  of  Vines,  Pears, 
Apples,  and  other  fruit  trees  in  pots  from  Mr.  Rivers ; 
a  grand  group  of  Beg(tnias  from  Mr.  Ijain;:,  Forest 
Hill ;  Liliums  in  pots  from  Mr.  tJordon,  of  Twicken- 
ham ;  Roses  in  baskets  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons  ; 
and  other  interesting  exhibits.  There  were  also  early 
Chrysanthemums  and  Gladioli,  all  faiily  good. 

Fruit. — It  was  but  n.atural  that  great  interest 
should  centre  in  the  Grape  classes,  for  Gr.apes  con- 
stitute the  premier  products  of  the  indoor  garden, 
and  seem  in  a  large  degree  to  give  the  measure  of  a 
I  gardener's  capacity.  Generally,  the  exhibits  in  the 
various  classes  were  good,  some  exceptionally  so,  but 
some  were  inferior.  The  prizes  were  not  large  enough 
for  a  two  days'  show,  but  still  they  attracted  good  com- 
petition. The  schedide  was  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  Alicantes  coming  first,  two  bunches  in  each 
case  being  shown.  Five  pairs  were  staged,  and  all 
capital  samples,  Mr.  Taylor's  being  exctptionally  fine, 
tapering,  and  handsome,  and  superbly  finished.  Others 
from  Uttoxeter  and  Streatham  Common  were  of  less 
regular  form,  but  stiU  very  fine  samples.  Eight  lots  of 
Alnwick  Seedling  were  put  u\\  the  I3ath  grower  being 
again  to  the  front  with  grand  bunches  and  berries  large 
and  well  finished.  Those  from  Cheadle  were  good, 
but  smaller,  and  those  from  Elvaston  somewhat  tri- 
angular in  shape.  Bhack  Hamburghs  made  a  poor 
class,  six  lots  being  put  up,  the  best  being  smallish, 
but  fair  bunches,  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Hudson,  both 
of  Gunnersbury,  being  first  and  second.  Some  large 
bunches  showed  shanking  or  much  rubbed  berries. 
Only  two  lots  of  Black  Prince  wer?  staged.  The  best 
pair  of  bunches  from  Mr.  Goldsmith  were  exception- 
ally good.  The  small  competition  shows  that  this 
Grape  is  now  but  little  grown.  Probably  the  berries 
are  considered  too  small  in  these  days  of  Dukes,  Col- 
mars,  and  similar  large-berried  kinds.  Five  pairs  of 
Buckland  .Sweetwater  competed,  the  best,  really  good 
samples,  well  coloured  and  cle.an,  coming  from  Oakley 
Court,  Svindsor,  where  Mr.  Lockie  grows  Grapes  so 
admirably.  Smaller  bunches,  still  fairly  good,  took 
the  second  place  for  Mr.  Roberts  ;  and  others  a  little 
past,  from  Mi.  Ward,  came  third.  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  was  represented  by  four  lots,  those  from  Guntou 
Park  showing  an  unusual  amber  tint  on  the  berries, 
but  the  bunches  were  excellent.  Colour  in  this  (irape 
is  so  seldom  seen,  that  Mr.  Allan's  success  in  securing 
some  bright  tints  on  his  berries  deserves  special  men- 
tion. I'oster's  Seedling  came  next  in  order,  and  was 
a  fairly  strong  class,  Mr.  Eoberts  having  handsome 
bunches  of  it  and  of  good  size  and  with  richly- 
coloured  berries.  The  second  lot,  from  Mr.  Miles, 
were  good,  but  hardly  ready  ;  and  those  from  Mr. 
Ward  just  a  little  past.  Only  three  pairs  of  Gros 
Colmar  were  put  up,  the  largest  coming  from  Shipley 
Hall,  but  rather  rubbed.  The  second  lot  was  smaller 
in  bunch,  but  better  preserved,  tiros  Guillaumc  was 
not  good,  the  tig  bunches  from  Mr.  Ward  wanting 
colour.  Other  bunches  were  smaller,  but  better 
finished.  In  the  class  for  Gros  Maroc  some  trouble 
was  given  to  the  judges,  arising  from  the  remarkable 
similarity  between  the  finest  bunches  and  Gros  Col- 
mar, the  berries  lacking  that  deep  black  tint  which 
characterises  Gros  Maroc  when  ripe.  Eventually  the 
exhibitor  got  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  ;  this  was 
Mr.  Taylor,  whose  bunches  were  unusually  fine  and 
the  berries  very  round,  but  still  wanting  colour. 
Very  beautiful  samples,  though  in  smaller  bunches, 
came  from  Messrs.  Wallis  and  Elphinstone.  A  very 
strong  class  was  Lady  Downes,  nine  pairs  of  bunches 
being  put  up,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Baker,  of 
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Ottershaw,  who  is  a  capital  Grape  grower.  With 
few  exceptions  the  exhibits  were  exceedingly  good 
and  well  finished.  Six  lots  of  Madresfield  Court  were 
shown,  some  indifferent,  others  very  good.  The  best 
and  largest  bunches  came  from  Bath,  berries  large  and 
finely  finished.  Some  smaller,  but  superbly  finished, 
bunches  from  Gunnersbury  Park  were  here,  oddly 
enough,  left  out,  larger  bunches  of  inferior  quality 
coming  in  before  them.  This  same  error  in  judg- 
ing was  noticed  in  the  class  for  Mrs.  Pearson,  only 
four  pairs  being  put  up ;  the  biggest,  from  Ottershaw, 
being  far  from  ripe  and  ung.ainly.  The  second  lot, 
from  Gunnersbury,  were  far  more  worthy  of  a  prize, 
being  capitally  finished  samples.  Five  lots  of  Mrs. 
Pince  competed,  fair  samples  coming  from  Longleat, 
Mr.  Pratt  so  far  not  having  been  successful  in  other 
classes.  Other  fair  samples  came  from  Hood  Ashton 
and  Heytesbury  Park.  The  same  number  of  pairs  of 
Muscat  Hamburgh  were  staged,  the  best,  both  in  size 
and  colour,  coming  from  Elvaston.  Others  were  ir- 
regular in  form  and  rather  i-ed.  A  strong  class  was 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  nine  lots  being  presented. 
Here  Mr.  Pratt  was  in  good  form  with  superb  bunches 
and  very  fine  berries.  Those  following  from  Mr. 
Gray  and  Mr.  lloberts  were,  if  snjaller,  admirably 
coloured.  Only  two  lots  of  White  Tokay  were  shown, 
but  better  results  were  seen  in  the  final  class  for  any 
other  variety,  there  being  put  up  two  Golden  Queen, 
three  'J'rebbiano,  Chatsworth  Seedling,  a  Hamburgh- 
looking  Grape,  and  Cooper's  Black,  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  Gros  Maroc,  and  yet  believed  to 
be  distinct.  Golden  Queen,  having  richly  coloured 
berries,  came  first ;  Cooper's  Bla"ck,  second  ;  and 
Trebbiano,  third. 

_Speci,\l  prizes. — Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  ofliered 
prizes  for  Tomatoes  in  single  dishes,  very  handsome 
samples  of  their  Perfecticm  being  shown  by  Messrs. 
Beckett,  of  Penn,  and  Waite,  of  Esher;  only  five 
dishes  were  presented.  For  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Son's 
prizes  for  single  dishes,  to  include  twelve  fruits,  grand 
samples  of  their  Perfection  from  Mr.  Waite  only 
failed  to  take  first  place  because  one  of  the  fruits  was 
a  little  past,  and  Mr.  Lockie  came  first  with  Maiu 
Crop,  which  here  resembled  Trophy,  Mr.  Beckett 
came  third  with  smaller  fruit  of  Perfection ;  nine 
dishes  were  staged.  Some  remarkable  Carrots  of  this 
firm's  Early  Gem,  a  huge  form  of  the  Nantes,  were 
presented  ;  the  finest,  really  wonderful  samples,  coming 
from  Mr.  Kichards,  of  Somerley  Park  ;  the  next  best 
being  from  Slirivenhani  Park,  and  Mr.  Fye,  of  New- 
bury, which,  if  smaller,  were  not  less  clean  and 
handsome. 

The  fruit  committee  hal  before  it  a  quantity  of 
dried  and  preserved  fruits  from  the  commissioners  of 
Western  Australia,  chiefly  llaisins.  Pears,  and  Olives, 
all  capital  samples,  which  were  highly  commended. 
Four  handsome  Melons  came  from  Mr.  Hudson,  which 
were  not  cut,  and  four  seedlings  from  Mr.  Lockie, 
two  of  wliich  were  tasted,  but  failed  to  obtain  men- 
tion. Mr.  Miles  showed  a  beautiful  dish  of  President 
Strawberry,  rich  in  colour.  A  big  lot  of  Sutton's 
Imperial  Green-flesh  Melon  came  from  Farnham. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Sons  showed  some  100  dishes 
of  Apple-s,  mostly  excellent  samples.  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  had  about  sixty  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
mostly  fine  kinds,  well  represented.  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Sons,  Berkhampstead,  had  six  of  their  huge  pot 
Vines  finely  fruited,  and  a  large  collection  of^some 
twenty-six  kinds  of  Plums.  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons 
put  up  an  excellent  collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
&c.  ^  Messrs.  Koupell  sent  some  pot  Vines,  not 
specially  good,  and  dishes  of  Grapes,  the  best  being 
Madresfield  Court.  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and 
Co.,  Paris,  sent  a  collection  of  some  twenty  kinds  of 
Haricot  Beans,  the  pods  being  nearly  ripe,  and  purple, 
red,  white,  and  green  in  colour.  Mr.  Goldsmith  sent 
from  Beckenham  some  eigliteen  diverse  Melons,  all 
good  fruits ;  and  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  .Sons  was 
shown  a  collection  of  Carrots  of  their  own  growth 
under  twenty-four  names.  Matchless  and  the  New 
Interuiediate  were  good  types  of  their  kind  ;  Nautes 
and  Scarlet  Model,  apparently  alike ;  Altriogliam  and 
Long  Surrey  were  the  best  long  kinds ;  French  Forcing 
the  best  short  form ;  and  White  Vosges  and  White 
Olthe  the  best  light  coloured  varieties. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee, 
held  at  Chiswick  on  September  8,  present,  Mr.  John 


E.  Lane  in  the  chair ;  Messrs.  Woodbridge,  Norman, 
Smith,  Saltmarsh,  Paul,  Burnett,  Silverlock,  and 
Miles,  the  collection  of  Potatoes  growing  in  the 
garden  was  examined,  and,  on  being  cooked,  first- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  va- 
rieties :  Fyvie  Flower  (R.  Farquhar,  Aberdeen), 
white  kidney,  rough  skin,  yellow  fiesh,  medium  size ; 
heavy  cropper.  Seedling  A  1  (A.  Harris,  Woburn, 
Beds),  large  white  kidney,  smooth  skin,  white  flesh  ; 
good  cropper.  Bouncer  (T.  Laxton,  Bedford),  white 
round,  smooth  skin,  white  flesh,  very  handsome  ; 
moderate  cropper.  Maggie  (.J.  Murdoch,  Eothiemay, 
N.B.),  large  white  round,  smooth  skin,  white  flesh, 
deep  eye  ;  very  heavy  cropper. 

A  full  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns- 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY'S 
SHOW. 

This  exhibition,  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on 
September  9  and  10,  taken  all  in  all,  was  a  very  good 
one.  It  was,  howevfr,  a  trifle  too  early  for  Chrysan- 
themums in  pots,  but,  judging  from  some  of  the  cut 
flowers  shown,  it  seems  difficult  to  define  what  is 
early  and  what  not.  Groups  from  amateurs  were 
well  represented,  but  they  wanted  quite  another  fort- 
night to,  develop  their  beauties.  In  some  of  the 
groups,  however,  Mad.ame  De.sgrange  was  excellent, 
thus  showing  what  a  beautiful  .and  useful  variety  it 
is,  especially  where  white  flowers  are  required  in 
quantity.  The  nurserymen's  class  was  not  repre- 
sented as  far  as  groups  for  competition  were  con- 
cerned, but  Mr.  James,  of  Norwood,  staged  one, 
composed  chiefly  of  Mad.ame  Desgrange. 

Cut  Chrysanthemums  were  very  good.  In  the 
premier  stand  the  following  lilooms  were  well  shown, 
viz. :  M.  Lacroix,  Isidore  Fi'ral,  Orpheus,  Madame 
Levin,  M.  Astorg,  and  He  des  Plaisirs.  Dahlias, 
both  double  and  single,  were  numerous  and  good. 
The  singles  were  set  up  with  their  own  foliage  in 
some  cases,  a  more  effective  plan  than  associating 
them  with  sprays  of  Aspar.agus,  as  is  sometimes  done. 
Of  Gladioli,  a  very  fine  display  of  cut  spikes  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Kelway.  Begonias  of  the  tuberous 
section  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Laing,  of  Forest  Hill, 
and  Mr.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead  ;  the  former  exhibi- 
tor's plants  were  evidently  just  lifted  from  the  open 
ground.  Zinnias  from  Mr.  Cannell  were  grand  in 
colour,  variety,  and  shape,  as  were  also  his  Dahlias  of 
different  sections,  not  staged  for  competition.  Holly- 
hock blooms  were  staged  by  Mr.  Elundell,  of  Dul- 
wich. 


who  have  Vine  leaves  need  no  other  ;  nothing  can 
supersede  nor  equal  them.  They  are  the  best  of  all, 
from  the  time  the  tender  picking  will  barely  pass 
through  the  ilinner  till  the  winter  leaves  of  many 
colours  crumple  into  a  handful  of  dust  in  our  fingers. 
Early  Fig  leaves  are  also  admirable.  Later  in  the 
season  they  seem  too  rough  and  common  for  choice 
fruit ;  but  the  early  leaves  have  a  soft  freshness  that 
is  most  pleasing.  Even  early  Peach,  Plum,  Pe.ar, 
Apple,  and  Cherry  leaves  are  admirable  ;  while  the 
leaves  of  forced  Roses  have  a  cleanly  be.auty  that  is 
seldom  seen  on  those  out  of  doors.  'The  Lily  of  the 
Valley  leaf,  with  a  flower  or  two  here  and  there, 
gives  one  of  the  choicest,  sweetest  finislies  to  a  des- 
sert, without  flavouring  the  fruit.  A  fine  Czar 
Violet  and  leaves  of  the  common  Primrose  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  The  most  useful  of  all  plants 
for  cutting,  the  AstUbe  japonica,  yields  a  harvest  of 
exquisite  leaves  for  the  adorning  of  the  dessert. 
Again,  forced  Lilacs,  especially  all  the  varieties  of  the 
Persian,  are  invaluable.  Doubtless  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  charm  arises  from  the  fact  of  the 
leaves  being  out  C'f  season  ;  but  they  are  likewise 
more  beautiful,  that  is,  more  fresh  and  green,  when 
produced  under  the  shelter  of  glass.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  variety  of  garniture  adds  to  the  interest 
and  beauty  of  the  dessert.  And  this  reminds  me  of 
another  set  of  leaves  which  I  have  not  named,  that 
are  amongst  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  of  all — 
those  of  the  Strawberry.  This  fruit  never  looks  so 
well  as  when  nestling  upon  its  own  leaves  ;  and 
doub'less  desserts  generally  would  be  far  more  inte- 
resting and  beautiful  than  they  are  if,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, early  fruits  were  adorned  with  leaves  or 
branchlets  belonging  to  them.  B. 


Garden  in  the  House. 

LEAVES  FOR  GARNISHING  DESSERT. 

Those  who  grow  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  quan- 
tity— and  especially  climbers — or  force  early  fruit  and 
flowers,  will  hardly  ever  be  scarce  of  choice  leaves  for 
the  garnishing  of  their  desserts.  And  3'et  it  is  by  no 
means  every  pretty  or  fine  leaf  that  is  suita.ble  for 
this  purpose.  For  instance,  all  Pelargoniums  must 
be  set  aside,  from  their  excess  of  perfume.  There  are 
other  beautiful  leaves,  .again,  thiat  are  too  thin  to  go 
creditaljly  through  a  dinner  without  shrivelling  up 
into  useless  incumbrances  of  the  dessert.  Such  is  to 
a  great  extent  the  case  with  Abutilons  of  all  varieties 
— very  fresh  and  beautiful,  but  fragile.  The  leaves 
of  the  variegated  and  the  common  form  of  Cobfea 
scandens  have  the  same  failing.  Again,  there  are 
some  of  the  Passion-flo%vers  that  give  out  a  dis.agree- 
able  odour,  and  some  of  them,  like  P.  quadrangularis, 
are  too  large  ;  and  kermesina,  in  a  young  state,  is 
almost  too  tender.  Still,  this  noble  family  is  rich  in 
leaves  for  garnishing.  P.  alata,  edulis,  and  racemosa 
being  among  the  very  best  species,  are  also  rich  in 
beautiful  leaves  ;  but  some  are  fragile,  and  those  that 
are  suitable  have  more  or  less  scent.  Camellia  leaves 
are  models  of  smooth,  glossy  beauty,  but  no  one  cares 
to  gather  them  for  fruit  garnishing  ;  while  those  of 
Oranges,  Lemons,  &c.,  are  too  highly  perfumed. 
Stephanotises  are  too  leathery,  were  one  inclined  to 
pick  them  off.  The  early  forcer  of  fruit  and  flowers 
can  seldom,  however,  be  at  a  loss  for  choice  foliage 
for  garnishing  desserts.  Even  common  leaves  out  of 
season  acquire  an  uncommon  beauty.    Of  course  those 


Maiden-hair  Ferns  in  rooms.— The  general 
impression  prevails  that  these  somewhat  delicate 
Ferns  are  not  suitable  for  rooms.  For  many  years 
I  have  kept  them  in  my  drawing-room,  not  only 
without  damage  to  their  appearance,  but  also 
greatly  to  their  advantage.  My  Ferns  are  always 
bushy  and  of  the  brightest  green,  and  seldom 
without  a  few  young  fronds  just  piercing  the  soil 
to  replace  those  that  are  failing.  I  find  that  they 
give  far  less  trouble  than  any  other  pot  plants 
indoors,  except,  perhaps.  Begonias.  My  method 
of  culture  is  very  simple.  I  repot  them  once  a 
year  in  January,  using  pure  peat  mould  ;  I  water 
every  two  or  three  days  liberally  with  lukewarm 
rain  water,  if  I  can  get  it,  and  I  do  not  stop  until 
it  comes  through  into  the  large  deep  saucer  in 
which  the  plants  always  stand.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  them  always  standing  in  water  ;  probably 
the  saucer  may  become  dry  the  next  day,  but 
much  will  depend  on  the  heat  of  the  room.  Mine 
has  a  large  tire  on  most  days  in  winter,  but  my 
Ferns  have  had  to  endure  occasional  trials  of  per- 
haps two  or  three  frosty  days  together  without  a 
fire,  and  have  not  been  hurt.  In  summer  we  have 
constant  thorough  draughts  also,  without  any 
harm  arising  to  the  plants. — Q. 


Nicotiana  afflnis— This  plant  fails  to  arrest  attention 
in  the  daytiroL',  but  iu  the  gloaming  it  is  a  veritable  gem, 
being  both  fragrant  and  beautiful. 

_  Ornithog-alum  aureum.— We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Kiiigsmill  two  flowers  uf  this  plant  which  differ  greatly  in 
colour  ;  one  is  orange,  the  other  canary-yellow  ;  both  arc, 
however,  equally  handsome. 

Single  Dahlia.— From  Mr.  HartUnd,  of  Cork,  come 
examples  of  a  very  florifcrous  Dahlia  called  Pantaloon.  It  is 
iu  the  way  of  Paragon,  but  differs  from  it  greatly  in  colour, 
no  two  flowers  being  exactly  alike  in  that  respect. 

Names  of  plants.— £.  H.  B  —1,  Hibiscus  syiiacus,  rose 
colovn-ed  var.  ;  •!,  Clematis  Flammula  ;  3,  Leycesteria  formosa  ; 

i.  Polygonum  cuspidatum. E.  .V.  A.—K  good  form  of  a' 

light  variety  of  Cattleya  GaskoUiana. 1).  i).— Mesospini- 

dium  vulcanicum. /.  //ai-ris. —Anemone  Pulsatilla  (true). 

ir.   T.  A. — Bolbophyllum  cupreum  ;  a  good  example  of 

this  species,   apparently  well  grown. B.—\,   Rudbeekia 

conica;   2,  Spirasa  callosa  alba. Mrs.   you/ii/.— Lasiandra 

Kontanesiana. /.    T.    S.,  >t(()iwicyt.— Bupleurum  rotundi- 

foliiim. F.  Ihibriood  (Faringdon,  JSi'rJs), —Valeriana  oflici- 

ualis  ;  poor  specimen. /.  S.  (/eraf »).— 1  and  3,  send  better 

specimens,   and  say  country,  if  possible ;    2  is  Indifofera 

Uerardiana. F.  G.  H.—A  species  of  Buddleia  in  fruit. 

M.  .S.— 1,  Prince's  Feather;  2,  Centaurea  candidissima ;  3, 
.\rundo  Phragmites  ;  4,  Agathaea  ccelestis. 

Names  of  fruits.— C.  ff.— Plums  ;  1,  Victorii;  2,  Jef- 
ferson ;  3,  Washington. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

THE  PINE  SAWFLY. 

(i.oriiYiirs  I'iNi.) 
Amcisg  all  the  insects  which  are  injurious  to  vege- 
tation, the  sawflies  must  be  included  with  those 
which  commit  the  greatest  amount  of  damage. 
As  is  generally  the  case,  the  |)erfect  insects  are 
harmless,  but  their  caterpillars  or  grubs  are  very 
destructive.  Tlie  grubs  of  the  Pine  sawfly  are  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  as  they  are  very  voracious, 
and  soon  strip  any  tree  of  its  leaves  which  they 
may  attack,  and  at  times  they  even  gnaw  the 
young  shoots.  KoUar  states  that  a  full-grown 
grub  will  devour  twelve  healthy  leaves  in  a  day ; 
and  as  a  sawfly  lays  about  a  hundred  eggs,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  when  this  insect  is  abundant, 
Fir  trees  may  suffer  very  much  from  their 
presence,  which  will  be  all  the  more  annoying 
if  they  attack  specimen  plants  on  lawns  and  in 
pleasure  grounds.  On  the  Continent  the  Pine 
sawfly  does  an  immense  amount  of  mischief  at 
times  in  the  Pine  forests. 

In  the  case  of  forests  or  large  trees,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  anything  effectual  in 
reducing  their  numbers.  When  smaller  trees  are 
attacked  many  of  the  grubs  may  Ije  destroyed 
by  shaking  the  trees  or  their  boughs,  and  crush- 
ing on  the  ground  all  that  fall :  or  if  the  tree 
be  not  too  large,  they  may  be  ])icked  off  by 
hand,  or  it  may  be  well  wetted  by  a  garden 
engine  or  syringed  with  the  following  mixture: 
One  wineglassful  of  paraflln  oil  to  twice  that 
quantity  of  soft  soap,  well  mixed  together  and 
dissolved  in  three  gallons  of  water.  The  cocoons 
or  chrysalis  cases  should  be  gatheretl  from  the 
branches  whenever  they  can  be  found.  Any  of 
the  sawflies  which  can  be  caught  should  be  killed. 
They  are  not  usually  rapid  in  their  movements 
compared  with  other  winged  insects,  and  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  if  any  trees  had  been 
attacked  to  look  them  well  over  next  spring,  in 
April  or  May,  and  catch  the  insects  that  may 
be  found  in  a  small  butterfly  net.  If  the  trees 
be  shaken  some  may  fly  out  which  were  not 
visible  before.  This  insect  may  be  recognised  by 
its  generally  dark  appearance  and  its  wide, 
flattish  body. 

The  natural  enemies  of  this  insect  fortunately 
serve  in  a  great  measure  to  keep  its  numbers  in 
check.  Several  insectivorous  birds  feed  on  the 
grubs,  squirrels  eat  a  great  number  of  the  chry- 
salides, and  various  kinds  of  ichneumons  destroy 
the  eggs,  grubs,  and  chrysalides.  Many  of  the 
chrysalides  which  are  formed  near  the  foot  of  the 
trees  fall  a  prey  to  field  mice.  Bad  weather  has 
a  most  unfavourable  effect  on  these  insects  when 
the  caterpillars  are  young  or  changing  their  skins. 
Wet  or  cold  weather  will  kill  thousands  of  them, 
and  must  also  have  a  very  detrimental  effect  on 
the  flies  if  it  occurs  just  as  they  are  leaving  the 
cocoons.  The  female  sawfly  is  furnished  at  the 
extremity  of  its  body  with  a  saw-like  organ,  with 
which  it  is  able  to  make  slits  in  the  leaves.  This 
organ  in  bees,  wasps,  and  their  near  allies  takes 
the  form  of  a  sting,  and  in  other  families  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  sawfly  of  an  instrument  capable 
of  boring  holes  in  timber,  or  of  a  long  tube  com- 
posed of  three  longitudinal  pieces  through  which 
the  eggs  are  laid. 

The  saw  of  the  sawBy  is  composed  of  two  flat- 
toothed  plates,  which  the  insect  works  with  an 
alternate  motion  ;  when  an  incision  down  the  leaf 
is  made  the  eggs  are  passed  between  the  saws  into 
the  slit  prepared  for  them.  In  about  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the 
grubs,  which  are  then  very  small,  increase  rapidly 
in  size  and  soon  destroy  the  leaves  they  are  on, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  midribs  remaining.  They 
are  nearly  always  found  in  large  numbers  to- 
gether ;  when  food  fails  they  at  once  move  to 
another  part  of  the  tree.  When  a  grub  is  disturbed 
it  immediately  raises  its  head  and  ejects  a  drop  of 
resinous  fluid  from  its  mouth  ;  and  it  is  stated  by 
Kirby  and  Spence  in  their  well-known  work  on 
entomology  that  if  one  grub  acta  in  this  manner. 


all  the  others  which  are  near  it  do  the  same,  thus, 
as  it  were,  firing  a  volley,  the  scent  from  which 
would  probably  disconcert  any  of  its  insect 
enemies.  In  about  two  months,  having  changed 
their  skins  several  times,  they  attain  their  full 
size  ;  they  then  form  cocoons  round  themselves, 
within  which  they  assume  the  chrysalis  state. 
These  cocoons  are  formed  among  the  foliage  on 
the  stems,  or  sometimes  among  Moss,  &c.,  at  the 
foot  of  the  trees. 

The  insects  remain  in  this  condition  until  the 
following  spring,  when,  in  April  or  May,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  the  perfect  insects  make  their 
appearance.  The  male  and  female  Pine  sawflies 
ditier  somewhat  in  general  appearance  ;  the  male 
is  considerably  smaller  than  the  female  ;  it  is 
about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  measures 
six-tenths  of  an  inch  across  the  wings  when  they 
are  fully  extended.  The  female  is  four-tenths  of 
an  inch  long,  and  measures  eight-tenths  across  the 
wings.  The  antenna  of  the  male  are  doubly 
pectinated  (deeply  toothed  like  a  comb  on  both 
sides),  while  those  of  the  female  are  merely  serrated 
(toothed  like  a  saw).  The  male  is  black,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  and  feet, 
which  are  yellowish.  The  head  of  the  female  is 
nearly  black,  and  the  antenna',  except  the  three 
basal  joints,  which  are  yellowish,  are  brown  ;  the 
thorax  is  brownish-black,  with  the  front  angles 
brownish-yellow  ;  the  body  is  very  broad,  of  a 
dull  yellow  colour,  with  a  dark  brown  patch  in 
the  middle  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  joints,  and  i)art  of  the  sixtli  and 
seventh  :  the  legs  are  yellowish.  The  wings  in 
both  sexes  are  large,  iridescent,  and  much 
veined;  on  the  front  margin  of  the  upper  pair  is 
a  dark  spot.  The  full-grown  caterpillar  is  about 
an  inch  long,  and  of  a  greenish -yellow  colour, 
with  a  black  spot  on  either  side  of  each  joint  over 
each  foot.  Each  joint  bears  a  pair  of  feet  except 
the  fourth.  The  cocoon  is  oval,  nearly  half  an 
inch  long,  of  a  hard  papery  substance,  and  of  a 
brownish  colour.  G.  S.  S. 


HOME-GROWN  WOOD  FOR  SLEEPERS. 

One  of  the  latest  substitutes  for  wood  railway  sleepers 
seems  to  be  the  steel  sleepers.  It  is  true  that  even 
were  the  metal  sleepers  largely  used  it  would  not 
affect  the  English  grower  so  much  as  it  would  the 
foreigner;  still,  there  is  an  appreci.able  quantity  of 
home-grown  wood  consumed  for  sleepers  in  one  form 
and  another.  In  the  most  popular  sense  the  term 
sleeper  is  used  fnr  the  framework  upon  which  the 
rails  for  rail  and  tramways  are  laid,  but  there  are 
many  other  purposes  for  which  sleepers  are  required, 
notably  in  house  buiUling.  As  is  well  enough  known, 
the  princip.al  railways  have,  for  their  permanent 
ways,  hitherto  used  sleepers  manufactured  from 
foreign  woods,  but  during  the  process  of  construction 
of  a  new  line  it  is  a  very  usual  thing  to  see  home- 
grown wood  in  use.  Providing  the  supply  was 
jilentiful  and  at  a  low  enough  cost,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Larch  would  be  the  wood  used,  but  as  it  has  a 
higher  value  fiir  other  uses,  Scotch  or  Spruce  is  made 
to  do  duty.  A  new  line  of  rail  is  occasionally  in 
this  way  a  good  thing  for  the  owner  of  Scotch  or 
Spruce  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  the 
nature  of  their  use  this  class  of  sleepers  does  not 
s\iffer  so  much  from  natural  decay  as  from  continual 
wear  and  tear  and  knocking  to  pieces.  There  is  very 
little  expended  upon  them  in  manufacturing,  and 
from  the  lowness  of  the  value  of  the  wood  in  its  raw 
state,  the  whole  cost  is  low;  therefore,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  immediate  fear  of  this  kind  of  tempo- 
rary sleeper  being  displaced  by  a  new  competitor. 
Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  district  where 
the  work  is  going  on,  as  transit  is  really  everything. 

For  permanent  sleepers  oQ  tramways  connected 
with  the  various  rail  systems  there  is  a  considerable 
bulk  of  wood  used  yearly.  This,  unless  near  ports 
where  foreign  wood  can  be  more  easily  obtained, 
mostly  consists  of  home-grown  wood.  Being  of  a 
permanent  nature,  the  Scotch  and  Spruce  are  not 
well  adapted  for  use  in  these  positions,  but  Larch  is 
generally  sought  after.  Failing  this.  Elm  is  sub- 
stituted for  it.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  appear 
that  the  variation  in  price  between  the  Elm  and  the 


Larch  would  not  be  much,  but  in  practice  the  Elm 
is  obtainable  a'-,  a  much  lower  figure.  The  reason 
probably  is,  that  the  bulk  of  Larch  timber  only  grows 
to  a  small  size,  and  consequently  the  boles  of  the 
trees—  the  best  of  the  wood — have  to  be  cut  up.  In 
the  case  of  the  Elm,  these  small  sleepers  can  be 
sawn  from  the  larger  branches  after  the  tree  itself 
has  been  turned  to  better  account.  The  length  and 
sizes  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  what  they  are 
required  for,  but  for  the  narrow  lines  of  tramway 
from  stone  works  and  the  like,  from  4  feet  to  5  feet 
in  length,  and  about  C  inches  by  3  inches,  are  the 
usual  sizes ;  so  it  will  I  >e  seen  that  very  large  wood  is 
not  necessarily  required. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  sleepers  for  use  in 
house  building  ;  these  are  in  most  cases  cut  from 
Oak,  and  are  of  an  altogether  different  and  more  ex- 
pensive character.  They  are  virtually  joists,  but  the 
term  sleeper  is  adopted  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
as  they  are  always  used  upon  the  ground  or  upon  a 
course  of  brickwork,  raising  them  a  few  inches.  In 
this  situ.ation  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  lasting 
material  is  wanted,  and  such  as  will  withstand  damp. 
Scantlings  sawn  from  heart  of  Oak  answer  to  these 
requirements  better  tlian  any  other  wood.  There  is 
one  old  manor  house  I  know  where,  instead  of  hori- 
zontal sleepers,  the  joists  were  laid  upon  sections  of 
small  Oak  trees,  merely  sawn  off  to  the  necessary 
length  and  placed  upon  end.  In  this  way  the  floor 
was  raised  to  a  good  distance  above  the  ground  level, 
and  consequently  kept  dry.  The  vertical  sections  of 
Oak  also  seemed  to  have  answered  their  purpose,  as 
when  the  floor  was  taken  up  a  few  years  ago  for 
repairs  or  for  relaying— I  forget  which— they  were 
in  good  preservation,  and  previous  to  this  it  was  not 
known  that  the  floor  was  not  laid  upon  sleepers  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Sleepers  are,  of  course,  used  in 
other  positions  in  buddings  than  for  the  floors  of 
dwelling-houses.  For  barns  and  floors  of  sheds  of 
various  kinds  they  are  wanted,  but  they  require  less 
preparation.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
they  may  either  be  partly  sawn  or  entirely  hewn,  liut 
when  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  soil  should 
always,  if  possible,  be  of  Oak.  D.  J.  Y. 


The  Mountain  Pine  as  undercover. I  fear 

some  of  the  statements  in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  essay 
published  in  last  week's  ICoor/.^  cmtl  Fonxl^  are 
suppositionary.  Pinus  montana,  he  says,  is  ''  ad 
rnirably  suited  for  undercover,"  and  I  take  the 
liberty  to  say  that  the  essayist  probably  never 
saw  a  single  example  proving  what  he  says.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  thriving  permanently  amono- 
Scotch  Firs  that  have  "lost  their  own  bottom 
branches  "  through  crowding,  as  the  essayist  sug- 
gests. The  idea  is  preposterous.  A  native  of 
exposed  mountain  tops  is  as  unlikely  a  subject  for 
underwood  in  this  country  as  anything  could  well 
be.  In  fact,  few  or  none  of  the  Fir  or  Pine  tribe 
make  good  underwood,  and  by  underwood  I  mean 
trees  or  bushes  that  grow  under  the  shade  of 
other  trees.  Trees  to  fill  up  open  spaces  in  woods 
are  another  thing.  Firs  will  do  very  well  in  such 
sheltered  spots  if  their  tops  have  light,  but  not  as 
underwood. — Yorkshireman. 

Measuring  trees.— A  contributor  sends  to  an 
American  paper  the  following  rule  for  measur- 
ing trees,  which  he  says  he  has  tested  to'  his 
satisfaction  :  A  stick  of  timber  is  desired,  say  oO  feet 
long ;  select  your  tree,  measure  fiO  feet  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  foot  of  the  tree,  on  as  near  level  ground 
as  possible  ;  now  cut  a  stick  the  exact  height  of  the 
observer,  and  stick  it  in  the  ground  exactly  perpen- 
dicular ;  now  let  the  observer  lie  flat  on  his  back,  his 
feet  against  the  stick  and  head  in  the  line  of  the  tree 
and  stick,  and  look  directly  over  the  top  of  the 
stick,  and  where  the  line  of  vision  strikes  the  tree 
will  be  the  length  of  stick,  50  feet,  desired.  If  the 
ground  is  not  level,  the  measure  ^vill  not  be  exact 
but  allowance  must  be  made.  ' 

A  good  fence.— A  post  and  rail  fence,  cheap 
and  strong  enough  to  keep  out  horses  and  cattle,  m.^y 
be  made  as  follows  :  Set  the  posts  9  feet  apart,  or 
2  feet  less  than  the  length  of  the  rails  used.  Bore 
l|-inch  holes  through  the  posts  1  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the 
fence.     Bore  three  holes  above  this,  about  9  inches 
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apart,  one  above  the  other,  and  drive  in  wooden  pins 
in  all  four  holes  to  project  4  inches  on  each  side  of 
the  post.  Lay  the  r.ails  on  these  pins,  close  to  the 
post  on  each  side.  Bore  a  .3-Sths  hole  above  the  top 
rail,  and  another  one  li  inches  below  the  bottom  pin. 
Take  a  piece  of  wire  10  feet  or  11  feet  long,  and  pass 
half  its  length  through  the  top  hole,  and  cross  it 
under  the  top  rail ;  cross  it  again  under  the  second 
rail  from  the  top  ;  cross  it  again  under  the  third  rail, 
and  finally  cross  it  under  the  bottom  r.iil  by  slipping 
the  ends  of  the  wire  through  the  small  hole,  and 
bring  them  around  in  front  of  the  post  and  twist  them 
together.  If  sheep  are  kept,  a  board  should  be  nailed 
at  the  bottom,  or  a  fifth  rail  added. — A.  A. 


ONTARIO  FORESTRY  REPORT. 

Di'RiN'i-;  the  past  year,  an  arbour  day  for  the  schools 
of  Ontario  has  been  made  the  occasion  for  planting 
over  3I),000  trees,  the  planting  being  accompanied 
by  addresses  on  forestry  to  the  scholars,  prac- 
tical lessons  being  tlius  learned  that  will  be  likely 
to  render  effective  service  in  future.  The  work  of 
the  Forestry  Board  has  been  aided  by  the  distii- 
bution  of  eight  tliousand  copies  of  reports,  and 
seven  hundred  articles  on  the  subject  have  been 
inserted  in  Ontario  newspapers,  for  which  nearly 
two  hundred  journals  have  lent  tlieir  assistance. 
An  important  movement  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  for  preserving  the  Pine  forests,  in 
oiTering  to  lumbermen  to  pay  lialf  the  expense 
of  a  statf  detailed  during  summer  to  prevent  forest 
fires,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Fire  Act, 
and  over  forty  persons  have  been  thus  eniployed 
during  the  dangerous  months  of  summer.  The 
value  of  timber  screens  is  shown  in  a  statement  of 
Mr.  Phipps,  in  an  account  of  his  journey  through 
Illinois,  where  the  Osaje  hedges  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  to  trees  along  the  exposed  sides  of 
orchards,  none  of  tlie  trees  in  which  were  lost ; 
while  many  valuable  ones  were  destroyed  by  the 
cold  and  sweeping  winds  wliere  this  precaution 
was  not  taken.  A  more  distinct  evidence  of  the 
value  of  timber  shelter  is  given  in  notes  from 
Massaclmsetts.  In  the  old  colony  region  much 
of  the  land  hail  remained  idle  and  barren,  the 
home  of  a  few  wandering  sheep,  in  great  ranges 
of  wind-swept  hills.  Twenty-Hve  years  since,  a 
gentleman,  Mr.  Fay,  planted  Pines  largely,  and 
still  more  largely  sowed  their  seed  broadcast. 
Others  followed  his  example,  and  groves  sprung 
up  in  all  directions.  There  are  now  more  than 
10,000  acres  of  Pine  plantations  in  this  vicinity, 
many  of  them  containing  trees  -iO  feet  high.  This 
planting  has  greatly  sheltered  and  improved  the 
country.  The  Pine  pilaiitations  on  the  hills  hold 
the  moisture  of  rains,  and  the  former  floods  have 
ceased.  Some  of  the  plantations  are  in  blocks  of 
over  a  hundred  acres.  The  opinion  is  quoted  from 
high  authority,  that  "a  country  cleared  of  three- 
fourths,  and  one-fourth  remaining  in  wood,  will 
grow  more  in  cultivated  crops  than  one  wholly 
cleared."  Tliis  statement  is  doubtless  true  of  all 
regions  of  country  where  the  winds  have  a  free 
sweep  over  its  surface. 

The  report  furnishes  some  information  on  the 
success  of  planting  black  Walnuts.  In  Douglas 
County,  111.,  is  a  grove  of  between  2000  and  .SOOO 
large  Walnut  trees,  raised  from  the  nut  thirty 
years  ago,  and  now  SO  feet  high,  and  some  of  them 
IJ  feet  through.  This  grove,  with  its  tall,  pillar- 
like stems,  is  a  picturesque  object  seen  far  across 
the  prairies,  and  affords  one  of  the  best  proofs  of 
the  success  of  black  Walnut  culture.  The  nuts 
were  first  planted  with  corn  and  cultivated  with 
the  crops  for  the  first  four  or  five  years,  and  after 
eight  years  the  shade  excluded  other  crops.  They 
were  at  first  10  feet  apart,  and  gradually  thinned 
till  "20  feet  asunder.  After  twenty  years  the  ground 
was  covered  with  short,  wild  Grass.  The  value 
of  the  Walnut,  when  large  enough  for  broad 
boards,  was  strongly  expressed  to  Mr.  Phipps  by 
a  faimer  in  Indiana,  who  said  he  had  almost 
cleared  his  farm  of  a  natural  Walnut  forest,  mostly 
large  trees,  3  feet  or  4  feet  through.  "  If  I 
now  had  them,"  he  remarked,  "they  would  be 
worth  £200,000;  instead,  I  liave  a  farm  without 
them  worth  about  £1000."     It  is  asserted  in  the 


report  that  for  rapid  growth  the  wild  Cherry  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  Walnut,  and  will  give  in 
thirty  years  as  large  a  tree  as  the  Walnut  in 
sixty. 

The  deficiency  of  natural  timber  in  Kansas  has 
induced  the  railway  board  there  to  give  particular 
attention  to  tree-planting,  and  has  established  in 
Kansas  the  largest  artificial  plantation  of  forest 
trees  in  North  America.  They  first  had  a  square 
mile  planted  with  young  trees  of  the  Catalpa  and 
Ailantus,  and  afterwards  as  much  more.  These 
are  near  the  town  of  Farlington.  Carriage  roads 
pass  through  the  dense  plantations  at  intervals. 
The  two  portions  were  planted  two  and  four  years 
ago,  mostly  with  Catalpa,  a  portion  with  Ailantus, 
and  some  with  white  Ash.  The  first  planted  are 
about  2.')  feet  high.  The  whole  number  is  about 
3,000,000  trees.  They  are  first  set  4  feet  apart  to 
shade  the  ground,  and  they  are  subsequently 
thinned.  Those  only  who  have  seen  the  original 
forest,  with  trees  growing  hap-hazard  (we  quote 
from  the  report),  little  and  big,  have  but  a  very 
vague  idea  of  the  large  amount  of  wood  these 
closely-planted  groves  can  spare  in  their  process 
of  growth.  In  the  different  States  there  are  not 
less  than  60,000,000  railway  ties  used  yearly, 
which  means  the  annual  destruction  of  30,000,000 
young  trees. 

This  report  is  largely  occupied  with  interesting 
and  valuable  information  on  the  interests  and 
progress  of  forestry  in  the  different  States,  much 
of  it  from  personal  observation,  and  nearly  half  is 
a  full  descriptive  list  of  the  trees  of  Ontario.  The 
Comitry  (kiUhman  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  best 
reports  on  the  general  subject  and  on  its  various 
and  numerous  details,  and  furnishes  a  large  amount 
of  practical  information  for  the  growth  of  artificial 
forests. 


TREE  PLANTING  ABROAD. 

What  may  be  accomplished  (says  the  Australasian) 
by  a  single  community  in  the  w.ay  of  tree  planting, 
and  of  transforming  the  physical  aspects  of  a  p.articu- 
lar  locality  in  an  arid  district,  has  been  remarkably 
exemplified  at  Jamestown,  in  South  Australia.  Five 
years  ago  the  corporation  commenced  the  plantation 
of  a  previously  treeless  region  with  timber.  Up  to 
that  date  the  place  must  have  been  as  undesirable  a 
town  to  live  in  as  could  be  found  in  the  bare  plains 
upon  which  it  had  been  established.  In  summer 
tliere  was  nothing  to  mitigat)  the  blinding  glare  of 
the  sun,  or  the  intoleraV)le  radiation  of  the  heat  from 
the  fissured  surface  of  the  hard- baked  earth.  The 
hot  winds  swept  across  a  wide  expanse  of  scorching 
coTuitry,  bringing  with  them  clouds  of  all-penetrating 
dust.  In  the  winter  there  wore  no  natural  means  of 
breaking  the  force  or  diminishing  the  inclemency  of 
the  gales  which  came  howling  do  A'n  from  the  north. 
But  the  corporation  has  changed  all  that.  "It  has 
planted  over  2t',,'i00  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
once  glaring  and  dusty  streets  are  protected,  shaded, 
and  ornamented  with  several  beautiful  varieties  of 
Gums,  now  in  flower,  and  standing  2o  feet  to  30  feet 
high — .and  this  after  having  been  twice  lopped  during 
the  five  years  since  they  were  first  planted.  But 
Gums  are  not  the  only  trees,  for  they  are  relieved  by 
hundreds  of  I'ines,  Oatalpas,  Tamarix,  Ficus,  Wil- 
lows, Cypress,  Olive  (doing  splendidly).  Acacia 
lophantha,  and  a  lot  of  others."  Private  enterprise 
has  supplemented  municipal  effort,  and  some  of  the 
leading  people  of  Jamestown  have  planted  trees  in 
such  numbers  on  their  own  properties,  that  at  the 
present  time  "the  town  appears,  from  the  distant 
heights,  to  be  buried  witliiu  a  forest."  Not  only  so, 
but  the  once  bare  ranges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place 
have  been  clothed  with  young  forests  for  a  distance 
of  8  miles  ;  and  the  experience  of  other  countries 
justifies  us  in  hoping  that,  as  soon  as  these  have  at- 
tained a  certain  stage  of  growth,  they  will  exercise  a 
marked  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  climate  and 
rainfall  of  the  district.  About  70,000  trees  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Forest  Board  of  South  Australia, 
and  the  30  acres  planted  by  the  corporation  of  James- 
town do  not  cost  it  more  than  £70  per  annum  to 
m.nintain  in  good  order.  Probably  the  time  will  come 
when,  by  a  judicious  system  of  yearly  felling  and  re- 
planting, the  timber  in  the  reserves  and  parks  may 


become  a  source  of  revenue.  In  the  meanwhile,  what 
are  the  results  of  this  admirable  proceeding  ?  Ac- 
cording to  a  seven-years'  resident  in  the  town,  the 
character  of  the  place  has  entirely  changed.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  "  a  mud-hole  in  winter,  and  a  dust-heap 
in  summer;"  antl  there  is  a  marked  decline  in  the 
prevalence  of  ophthalmia  and  sand-blight,  both  of 
which  had  not  unnatur.ally  become  endemic.  It  has 
also  been  found  practicable  to  introduce  modes  of 
culture  which  were  previously  out  of  the  question. 
Sheltered  and  screened  by  the  rapidly-growing  belts 
of  indigenous  timber  which  have  been  planted  in  the 
district,  orchards  have  been  formed,  vineyards  and 
gardens  laid  out,  and  fruit  trees  are  thriving  in 
localities  where  all  former  attempts  to  establish  them 
resulted  in  failure,  liecause,  as  our  inform.ant  writes, 
"  the  cutting  winds  of  summer  and  winter,  sweeping 
over  the  unsheltered  and  treeless  plains,  would  noc 
al[ow  of  the  trees  growing." 


PLANTING  FOREST  TREES. 

The  tools  required  for  raising  and  planting  forest 
trees  are  simple,  but  they  should  be  handy  in  size 
and  of  the  best  materials.  The  following  will  he 
found  useful  ;  A  small  three-pronged  fork,  light 
enough  to  be  used  with  one  hand,  for  lifting  seed- 
lings ;  a  larger  fork  for  trenching  alongside  the 
rows  and  opening  out  the  plants  ;  a  light  handy 
spade  for  notching  and  refilling  the  holes  with 
soil  ;  a  dibble  or  planting  iron  for  opening  up  the 
ground  which  has  already  been  notched  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  plants  ;  a  pick  and  mattock,  which 
may  be  combined  in  one  implement,  for  use  in 
stony  or  upon  very  hard  ground. 

In  notch  planting  with  small  subjects,  and  upon 
very  thin  and  light  soils,  a  marker  precedes  the 
planter,  and  with  a  crosscut  of  his  spade  indicates 
the  position  of  the  tree.  The  planter  afterwards 
drives  his  iron  into  the  ground  at  one  extremity 
of  an  arm  of  the  cross-cut,  presses  down  tlie 
handle,  and  thus  opens  the  slit  at  the  centre,  into 
which  the  carrier  pushes  a  plant,  and  the  ground 
is  afterwards  closed  by  the  foot.  In  this  way  from 
1200  to  1500  small  trees  may  be  planted  in  a  day 
by  an  active  man  and  a  boy. 

^Vherever  large  plants  are  pitted  in  prepared 
holes,  care  should  be  taken  to  put  them  very 
little,  if  any,  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  lines 
of  the  nursery  ;  and  while  the  soil  is  being  filled 
in,  the  holder  should  by  a  slight  vertical  motion 
of  the  plant  settle  the  soil  well  under  the  roots 
and  scatter  these  regularly  throughout  the  soil. 
Where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry  some  treading 
may  be  necessary  to  steady  the  tree  in  its  new 
quarters  ;  but  wet  soils  are  best  untrodden  at  the 
time  of  planting,  though  they  may  be  subsequently 
rammed  down  and  consolidated  in  dry  weather. 

B. 


Moving  trees. — Some  have  an  idea  that  a  tree 
cannot  be  moved  successfully  without  a  large  ball  of 
earth  attached  to  it,  but  where  there  is  not  machinery 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  failure  in  that  case  is  often 
the  result.  My  system  is  to  begin  at  some  distance 
from  the  base  of  the  tree,  rather  further,  in  fact,  than 
is  usually  practised,  and  to  comb  the  soil  away  from 
the  roots,  injuring  them  as  little  as  possible.  If  a 
treu  be  gone  properly  round  in  this  way  and  the  roots 
saved,  one  is  often  more  certain  of  success  than  when 
trees  are  transplanted  with  large  balls ;  such,  at  least, 
is  my  experience. — D.  S.  G. 

Thick  planting. — In  crowdeil  plantations  there 
is  a  marked  difference  between  the  trees  on  the  outside 
and  those  in  the  centre;  the  former,  having  their 
branches  and  leaves  fully  exposed  on  one  side,  grow 
with  comparative  vigour,  and  form  excellent  timber 
on  that  side  of  the  stem  where  light  and  air  are 
•admitted  ;  while  the  Latter,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
are  drawn  up  like  bare  pules,  and  produce  a  small 
amount  of  ill-conditioned  wood.  A  crowded  planta- 
tion, in  which  the  trees  are  allowed  to  increase  in 
size  until  they  interfere  with  each  other,  cannot 
be  easily  reclaimed  ;  for  every  attempt  .at  thinning  in 
this  advanced  stage  of  growth  is  accompanied  with 
the  risk  of  exposure  to  the  blast,  which  speedily  levels 
trees  having  no  firm  hold  of  the  soil. — Soot. 
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'*  This  ia  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Xatnre  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Xatire."— SAa*«y««ii . 


BASKET  FERXS. 

TiiEr.E  are  numerous  species  and  varieties  of 
Ferns  tliat  naturally  grow  upon  trees  anil  in  tlie 
crevices  of  rocks,  ami  that  do  not  conform  kindly 
to  ordinary  pot  culture ;  indeed,  many  species 
can  only  display  their  beauties  to  perfection 
«hen  placed  in  elevated  positions.  Such  posi- 
tions are  plentiful  enough  in  ferneries  built  with 
stone  or  similar  material  made  to  represent,  more 
or  less,  natural  rocks.  But  in  ordinary  plant 
houses  these  points  of  vantage  occur  less  fre- 
quently, and,  therefore,  the  next  expedient  is  to 
plant  in  baskets  and  suspend  them  from  the 
roof.  Basket  Ferns  need  not  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  glass  houses  ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  numerous  kinds  which  flourish  admirably 
when  suspended  in  the  windows  of  dwelling- 
houses,  or  even  in  the  open  air,  if  shaded  situa- 
tions are  selected  for  them.  Ferns  in  baskets 
need  more  care  in  order  to  produce  han<lsome 
specimens  than  is  necessary  under  ordinary  pot 
culture,  inasmuch  as  the  roots  are  more  liable 
to  suffer  from  drought,  and  if  their  wants  in 
the  way  of  moisture  are  not  properly  met, 
the  fronds  speedily  shrivel,  and,  except  in  the 
ciise  of  those  of  leathery  texture,  never  recover 
so  as  to  be  i.ierfectly  satisfactory.  The  best 
baskets  for  Ferns  are  those  in  which  the 
wirework  is  tolerably  close,  as  in  that  case  the 
soil  does  not  get  washed  away  so  readily  as  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  baskets  in  which  the  wires 
are  further  apart.  A  thick  layer  of  living  Sphag- 
num Moss  should  be  placed  on  the  bottom  and 
round  the  sides,  and  upon  this  maj'  be  laid  the 
soil.  The  Sphagnum,  from  its  tendency  to  hold 
water  longer  without  rotting  than  any  other 
kind  of  JIoss,  not  only  prevents  the  soil  from 
falling  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire,  but 
maintains  a  more  uniform  degree  of  moisture 
about  the  roots  than  could  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  any  other  kind  of  material.  Rough  fibrous 
peat,  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  (hopped  Sphagnum 
Moss,  and  a  small  portion  of  sharp  sand  form  a 
good  Compost  for  basket  Ferns.  To  these  in- 
gredients may  also  be  added  some  nodules  of 
charcoal,  which  tend  to  keep  the  soil  open  and 
porous,  and  do  not  add  materially  to  the  weight 
of  the  basket  when  hung  up.  In  basketing 
Ferns  of  a  robust  habit  of  growth,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  loam  is  necessary  for  their  main- 
tenance than  is  needed  in  the  case  of  more  deli- 
cate kinds,  but  all  of  them  require  copious  sup- 
jdies  of  water,  which,  until  the  fronds  become 
too  large,  may  be  given  them  liy  immersing  the 
basket  in  a  tub  or  tank.  The  following  varieties 
will  be  found  suitable  for  basket  culture,  viz.  : — 

ScHELioi.EPis  sCBAURicDLAT.i,  known  also  as 
Goniophlebium  and  Polypodium,  I  place  first  upon 
the  list,  because  I  look  upon  it  as  the  best  of  the 
drooping  Ferns.  It  produces  fronds  from  6  feet  to 
1*2  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  green. 
When  fertile,  the  sori,  being  immersed  in  the  pinn.-e, 
form  little  imibones  or  bosses  on  the  upper  surface, 
which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  pendulous  fronds. 
This  species  will  test  the  cidtivator's  skill,  inasmuch 
as  the  pinnce  are  jointed  with  the  rachis,  and  if 
allowed  to  suffer  from  drought,  they  fall  out  from  the 
joints  and  leave  bare  stems,  a  sure  indication  of  ne- 
glect. It  comes  from  the  Malay  Islands,  and  it 
requires  the  temperature  of  the  stove. 

S.  VERRUCOSA. — This  is  similar  in  habit  to  the 
preceding.  The  fronds,  whi;;h  attain  a  length  of  from 
4  feet  to  0  feet,  bear  broad,  deep  green  pinuffi,  and 


produce,  when  fertile,  raised  protuberances  on  the 
upper  surface.  It  comes  from  Malacca,  and  enjoys  a 
high  temperature. 

Goniophlebium  APPENnicuLATUM. — In  this  genus 
the  pinnae  adhere  to  the  rachis,  and  consequently  do 
not  exhiljit  the  effects  of  drought  in  such  a  marked 
degree  as  do  the  various  members  of  the  preceding 
famil}'.  The  fronds  of  this  species  attain  a  length  of 
from  12  inches  to  l.'i  inches;  they  are  pinnatiEd  and 
pale  green,  the  rachis  being  deep  red,  and  the  whole 
frond  prettily  netted  with  lines  of  reddish  crimson. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  thrives  admirabl}'  in  a 
cool  house. 

LoiMiOLEPis  PiLOSELi.oiDEs. — This  is  a  diminutive 
West  Indian  species,  witli  a  thin,  wiry,  creeping 
rhizome,  bearing  dissimilar  fronds ;  the  sterile  ones 
are  ovate  and  about  2  inches  long,  the  fertile  ones 
narrow  and  some  3  inches  in  length,  bearing  large, 
bi>ld,  deep  brown  sori.  The  fronds  are  pale  green 
and  squamose  on  both  sides.  It  forms  a  charming 
object  in  small  baskets. 

NoTHOOHL.KN'A  trichoma.noihes. — This  is  a  choice 
plant  for  a  medium-sized  basket.  Its  fronds,  which 
are  pinnate,  are  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  long  and 
pendulous,  and  the  rachis  is  black.  The  pinna-,  which 
are  somewhat  ovate,  are  intensely  green  on  the  upper 
side,  clothed  with  ft  white  tomentum  beneath,  and 
ornamented  with  jet-black  marginal  sori.  It  enjoys 
strong,  moist  heat,  but  does  not  like  watering  with 
the  syringe.     It  comes  from  Jamaica. 

N.  KUKA. — As  regards  treatment,  the  requirements 
of  this  species  are  similar  to  those  of  the  precetUng. 
Its  fionds,  which  are  from  12  inches  to  18  inches 
long,  are  pendulous  and  pinnate,  the  pinna'  being 
smaller  than  those  of  N.  trichomanoides.  The  fronds 
are  chithed  with  short  rufous  hairs  below,  and  also 
ornamented  with  a  reddish  tomentum.     Jamaica. 

X.  sintata. — This  elegant  X^ew  Mexican  Fern 
thrives  best  in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  although  it 
objects  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  In  habit  and  size  it 
resembles  the  two  species  just  named,  but  is,  never- 
theless, very  different  from  eitiier  of  them.  The 
pinna;,  which  are  jjale  green  above,  are  densely 
clothed  below  with  white  or  ferrugineous  scales, 
toothed  on  the  edges,  and  there  ornamented  with 
dense  black  marginal  soii. 

Davai.lias. — The  majority  of  Hare's-foot  Ferns,  as 
the  Davallias  are  called,  are  eminently  adapted  for 
cultivation  in  baskets.  From  their  stout,  creeping 
rhizomes  are  produced  great  quantities  of  fronds, 
elegant  in  outline,  and  in  most  instances  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  green.  The  soil  for  Davallias  should  not 
contain  much  loam,  and  what  is  used  should  be  rough 
and  turfy. 

D.  bullata. — The  rhizomes  of  this  species  wind 
round  a  basket  rapidly.  They  are  clothed  with  bright 
ferrugineous  scales,  a  circumstance  which  has  obtained 
for  it  the  popidar  name  of  the  Squirrel's-foot  Fern. 
Its  fronds,  which  are  freely  produced,  are  somewhat 
triangular  in  outline,  finely  divided,  and  of  a  lively 
green  in  colour — thus,  when  well  establidied,  making 
an  effective  plant.  It  is  however,  only  to  be  had  in 
full  beauty  half  tlie  season,  as  it  is  deciduous,  losing 
its  fronds  in  autumn.  During  its  season  of  rest  it 
must  not  be  dried  up  or  neglected  ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  fair  amount  of  water  should  be  gixen,  in  order  to 
keep  it  from  shrivelliug.  If  wintered  well,  the  young 
fronds  break  up  from  the  rhizomes  in  spring  with  in- 
creased vigour,  and  in  their  young  state  are  of  a  lovely 
shade  of  green,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  young 
Larch.  It  requires  strong  heat  to  start  it  in  spring, 
but  after  the  fronds  are  well  developed,  it  will  thrive 
in  a  cooler  temperature. 

D.  PALLID.^,  perhaps  better  known  in  gardens  by 
the  name  of  D.  Mooreana,  makes  a  grand  specimen 
when  treated  as  a  Ijasket  plant,  although  it  is  for  the 
most  part  cultivated  in  pots.  The  fronds  of  this 
species,  which  are  upwards  of  3  feet  long,  are  much 
divided  and  pale  green.  Its  fronds  are  beautifully 
arched,  and  spreading.  The  plant  when  well  grown 
forms  a  large  and  majestic  specimen. 

D.  Tyermaxni. — This  species  is  much  less  robust  in 
Iiabit  than  tlie  preceding.  Its  rhizomes  are  stout  and 
densely  clothed  with  large,  pure  white,  chaffy  scales. 
The  fronds  are  from  0  inches  to  12  inches  in   length. 


somewhat  rigid  in  texture,  triangular  in  outline,  and 
intensely  green.  Independent  of  the  attractiveness 
of  this  Fern  ,as  a  basket  plant,  I  have  found  its  fronds 
to  be  most  useful  in  the  composition  of  buttou-hole 
bouquets  and  shoulder  sprays,  its  rigidity  enabling  it 
to  resist  curling  or  flagging.  During  summer  it  may  be 
grown  in  a  cool  house.     It  comes  from  Xorthern  India. 

I).  Fi.iiESSis  plumosa. — This  is  distinguished  for 
its  beauty,  even  in  a  family  remarkable  for  its  general 
elegance  and  ornamental  projierties.  The  rhizomes 
are  slender,  creeping,  and  clothed  with  ashy-grey 
chaffy  scales.  The  fronds  are  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in 
length  and  much  divided,  the  segments  being  slender 
and  of  a  vivid  green  colour.  The  general  outline  of 
the  fronds  is  thatofabeautifuldroopingostrich feather. 
It  requires  stove  heat. 

T>.  OANARiENSis. — This  is  a  beautiful  greenhouse 
Fern,  which,  although  somewhat  less  graceful  than 
some  of  those  already  mentioned,  cannot  be  over- 
looked. The  rhizomes  are  stout  and  densely  clothed 
with  rusty-brown  chaffy  scales.  Its  fronds,  which  are 
upwards  of  a  foot  high,  are  broad  and  much  divided 
into  narrow  deep  green  segments,  wliich,  when  fertile, 
are  enlivened  by  numerous  reddish-yellow  sori.  D. 
canariensis  is  the  type  of  the  genus,  its  scaly  rhizomes 
presenting  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  hare's  foot.  It 
comes  from  Madeira. 

Adiantum  cuneatum  grandiceps. — A  bohl  grow- 
ing form  of  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  most  commonly 
used  for  bouquets  and  general  purposes  of  decoration, 
but  with  this  addition — it  develops  upon  the  ends  of 
its  fronds  broad  and  branched  crests  and  tassels  of 
great  beauty,  which  render  it  a  conspicuous  oliject 
when  used  in  the  manner  here  recommended.  It  may 
be  grown  in  a  cool  house. 

Adiantuji  caudatcm. — This  species  produces  fronds 
of  a  pinnate  character,  and  pendulous  and  proliferous 
at  the  apex.  The  young  plants  thus  formed  attain 
considerate  dimensions  upon  the  plant,  and  thereby 
enhance  its  beauty.  The  colour  of  the  pinnse  is 
ashy-grey.  1  u  the  variety  Edgworthi  the  pinn«  are 
very  much  divided  at  the  edges,  thus  affonUng  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  normal  form.  ■  It  comes  from 
the  East  Indies. 

WoonwAKDiA  RAiiicANs  cRisT.iTA. — This  is  an 
admirable  plant  for  an  elevated  vase  or  large  hang- 
ing basket,  and  one  which,  from  its  robust  constitu- 
tion, may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  summer  if 
placed  ill  the  shade.  Fern  growers  usually  keep  this 
|)lant  in  too  strong  a  heat,  the  result  of  which  is  its 
pinuEe  get  disfigured  by  thrips.  The  growth  is  de- 
cumbent, producing  beautifully  arched  fronds  from 
i>  feet  to  7  feet  in  length,  and  furnished  with  young 
plants  near  their  ends.  The  pinnaj  are  coarsely 
serrated  and  bright  green  in  colour. 

Drtmoglossum  PiLOSELLOiiiES. — This  pigmy  Ja- 
panese Fern  seldom  makes  fronds  more  than  a  few 
inches  high ;  it  m.ay  lie  grown  in  a  Cocoa-nut  shell  or 
small  basket,  and  suspended  in  a  sitting-room  win- 
dow, where  it  forms  an  interesting  object.  Its  rhi- 
zomes, which  are  creeping,  bear  two  kinds  of  fronds  ; 
those  that  are  sterile  are  somewhat  obovate,  less  than 
an  inch  high,  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  and  bright 
green,  and  more  or  less  clothed  with  stellate  hairs ; 
"tiie  fertile  fronds  are  linear  in  outline,  some  2  inches 
or  3  inches  high,  and  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the 
sterile  ones,  but  enlivened  beneath  with  a  broad,  con- 
tinuous marginal  band  of  yellowish  sori. 

GVMNOGRAMMA      SCHIZOPUYLLA      GLORIOSA.  —  'The 

old  form  of  this  plant,  though  a  favourite,  was  diffi- 
cult to  grow,  which  this  variety  is  not.  Its  fronds, 
which  are  long. and  pendulous,  are  very  finely  divided, 
the  segments  being  bright  green  on  the  upper  sice, 
and  slightly  dusted  below  with  a  white  farinose 
powder."  It  should  be  placed  in  a  medium-sized 
basket,  kept  in  stove  heat,  and  carefully  watered,  as 
from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  fronds  it  speedily 
withers  if  allowed  to  become  dry. 

MiCROLEPiA  HIRTA  fRiST.\TA.  —  A  bold-growing 
plant,  suitable'  for  any  situation,  be  it  the  exhibition 
table,  the  plant  stove,  an  elevated  vase,  or  a  basket. 
It  produces  long  arching  fronds  with  much-divided 
sec;ments,  the  apex  of  most  of  them  bearing  a  large 
crest  or  tassel.  Although  it  enjoys  strong  heat  in 
wiuter  and  spring,  it  succeeds  well  in  a  cool  house  in 
summer. 
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AsPLENiuii  BULBIFERUM. — This  is  a  very  free- 
growiug  and  handsome  Feru,  suitable  for  greenhouse 
decoration  and  silting-room  windows.  The  fronds, 
which  are  broad  and  spreading,  are  arched  and  bright 
pale  green,  the  upper  surface  being  densely  covered 
with  little  bulbils,  which  eventually  produce  young 
plants.  W.  H.  G. 


BRITISH  FERNS  AND  THEIR  VARIETIES. 

Dk.  Spruce's  name  ha\-ing  been  mentioned  by 
"G."in  connection  with  the  discussion  in  refer- 
ence to  crested  Ferns,  I  wrote  to  him  asking  the 
result  of  his  experience,  and  have  received  the 
following  reply:  "I  am  afraid  I  cannot  con- 
tribute any  information  as  to  the  variation  of 
tropical  Ferns  in  a  state  of  nature  that  would  be 
worth  recording.  I  have  no  specimens  here,  but 
I  have  my  notes,  often  made  on  the  fresh  plant, 
and  the  names  of  most  of  them  as  supplied  first 
by  Hooker,  then  by  Moore,  and  lastly  by  Baker. 
That  Ferns  vary  quite  as  much  on  the  equator  as 
in  the  north  temperate  zone  I  can  safely  assert. 
The  genus  Asplenium  is  perhaps  the  most  variable 
of  any,  and  the  so-called  species  often  pass  into 
each  other  by  such  insensible  gradations,  that  (to 
me,  at  least)  no  actual  limit  was  traceable. 
Asplenium  falx,  Drsr.,  is  a  variable  subject,  so  is 
A.  radicans.  Sic.  A.  fragrans  is  often  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  luxuriant  A.  Adiantum- 
nigrum,  except  by  the  odour.  The  Hymeno- 
phyllacea?  all  vary  much.  Crested,  or  otherwise 
deformed,  varieties  are  mostly  (as  in  Britain) 
sterile.  The  botanical  collector  naturally  tries  to 
get  everything  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  possible, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  lover  of  malformations 
might  find  as  great  a  variety  of  them  on  the 
equator  as  in  lat.  50°— (>0°  N."  The  above,  by  a 
botanist  of  note  like  Dr.  Spruce,  should  convince 
"  O."  that  his  theory  as  to  climate  cannot  stand. 
It  would  be  a  very  curious  coincidence  indeed 
that  such  a  change  as  he  speaks  of  should  begin 
exactly  at  the  time  Jloore's  folio  "  Nature  Printed 
Ferns  "  was  published,  and  that  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  British  Islands.  Dr.  Spruce  makes  a 
slip  when  he  speaks  of  British  varieties  being 
mostly  sterile.  Probably  he  has  the  plumose 
forms  in  his  mind.  '        P.  Neill  Fraseb. 

liorkrille,  Miirraijnihl,  Edinburgh. 


New  Zealand  edible  fungus.— Could  you 
inform  me  the  name  of  any  Ijook  in  which  I  could 
find  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  New  Zealand  edible 
fungus,  or  where  I  could  procure  a  specimen  of 
the  same  in  this  country  V — T.  V. 

*»*  Your  question  is  too  indefinite  for  a  definite 
reply.  You  will  see  an  example  of  Ileodictyon  in 
the  food  department,  Bethnal  (ireen  Museum. 
This  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  New  Zealanders  under 
the  name  of  Thunder-dirt.  Cyttaria  Gunni  is  also 
eaten.  The  Native  Bread  of  Australia  is  a  fungoid 
growth  named  Mylitta  australis,  said  to  be  very 
nutritious.  For  analysis  of  fungi,  see  "Guide  to 
Food  Collection,  Bethnal  Green  Museum,''  by 
Professor  Church.  Good  examples  of  Mylitta, 
&c.,  may  be  seen  in  the  public  room,  Botany, 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington,  where  further 
information  may  be  obtained. — W.  G.  S. 

Daffodil  seed.— Noticing  that  seed  of  the  sul- 
phur Hoop-petticoat  (Corbularia  citrinus),  crossed 
with  a  white  Trumpet^  Daffodil  (Minnie  Warren), 
is  advertised  for  sale  at  a  high  price,  I  think  it 
only  right  to  say  that  such  a  cross  is  probably 
quite  impossible,  and  that  the  see<l  offered  will 
merely  reproduce  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
Daffodils.  Dean  Herbert,  a  skilful  and  successful 
hybridiser,  tried  for  years  to  get  the  Corbularias 
to  cross  with  the  Trumpets,  ami  failed.  For 
many  seasons  I  have  made  the  same  attempt  my- 
self without  success.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  wrong 
to  offer  seed  representing  any  particular  cross;  it 
must  always  remain  doubtful  until  blooming  time 
whether  it  has  really  been  effected,  unless,  indeed, 
every  flower  made  a  seed  parent  has  been  abso- 
lutely isolated  and  had  its  anthers  removed  before 
opening,   a    laborious   task   which   could   not  be 


carried  out  where  seed  is  harvested  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  sale.— 6.  H.  Engleheart,  Appk- 
aliait;  Aitdon  r. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lapageria  rosea  and  alba.— The  long  corridor  at 
the  entrance  uf  3Iessrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  is  just 
now  very  gay  with  these  two  plants,  the  whole  roof  bemg 
covered  with  their  pendent  bell-shaped  flowers,  whilst  the 
intermingling  of  the  two  colours  (rose  and  white)  has  a  very 
pleasing  and  pretty  eSect. 

Vallota  purpurea  eximia  — A  three-flowered  spike 
of  this  beautiful  variety  of  Scarborough  Lily  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Hartlaud,  of  Cork,  who  evidently  grows  it  well. 
The  variety  is  similar  to  that  which  we  figured  last  week 
under  tbe  name  of  magnitica,  except  that  the  flowers  are 
smaller,  and  we  doubt  if  it  is  such  a  robust  grower. 

Pampas  Grass  at   Hampton    Court.— The 

one  fault  of  this  Grass  is  the  hte  season  at  which  it 
blooms.  We  recently  saw  a  specimen  of  it  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  bearing  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  its  beau- 
tiful feathery  plumes  in  full  beauty.  It  had  evidently 
been  in  flower  a  long  time,  whilst  other  plants  close 
beside  it,  efiually  strong,  are  only  now  just  pushing 
up  their  spikes.  This  early-flowering  variety  is 
certainly  worth  increasing,  as  it  comes  in  before  the 
unsettled  weather  of  .autumn  impairs  its  beauty. 

Heaths  at  Norwood.— We  were  pleased  to 
find  the  other  day  that  some  fine  specimens  of  what 
are  termed  hard-wooded  Heaths  still  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Mr.  James,  of  Norwood, 
has  quite  a  large  collection  of  them,  amongst  which 
the  best  for  blooming  at  this  season  is  E.  tubieformis, 
with  a  deep  red  tube  tipped  with  pink  ;  another 
very  useful  kind  for  late  flowering  is  cerinthoides 
coronata,  with  a  large  dense  head  of  brilliant  scarlet 
bloom ;  also  MacNabiana  rosea,  which  blooms  twice 
in  the  season;  the  second  crop  of  flowers  Js  now 
opening;  the  blooms  are  large,  with  a  deep  rose  tube, 
spreading,  pure  white  limb,  and  deep  purplish  black 
ring  round  the  neck. 

Oxypetalum  cseruleum.— I  send  you  sprjiys 
of  this  plant  raised  from  seed  this  year.  It  seems 
suitable  for  a  cool  greenhouse.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  it  in  a  mature  state,  but  it  looks  a  pretty  plant, 
and  the  colouring  of  the  flowers— palest  turquoise- 
blue,  shot  with  palest  pink,  with  ring  of  anthers  of 
full  turquoise,  inclining  to  peacock-blue— is  rare  and 
beautiful.  From  the  h.abit  of  the  young  plant  it 
appears  to  be  a  climber. — G.  J. 

*^*  This  lovely  shrub  is  best  known  in  gardens 
under  its  synonym,  Tweedia cferulea.  Beinga  native 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  it  succeeds  admirably  in  a  cool 
greenhouse. — Ed. 

September  flowers.— I  send  you  specimens  of 
September  flowers  now  in  great  beauty  with  me. 
The  tall  growing  .and  large-flowering  Linaria  triorni- 
thophora  is  rather  a  handsome  late  blooming  annual; 
the  pretty  L.  tristis  also  is  singular  in  colour,  and 
very  fragrant  in  the  evening.  Here  in  rich  moist 
soil  Pinks  are  blooming  again  as  freely  as  in  .Tune, 
so  are  Pyrethrums  and  Delphiniums,  and  the  lovely 
Lychnis  Flos  Jovis  has  bloomed  in  the  freest  manner 
all  through  from  early  summer.  The  deep  orange 
form  of  Papaver  nudicaule  is  a  striking  plant,  and 
the  low-growing  Delphinium  sinense  is  very  beautiful 
in  both  tlie  blue  and  the  white  forms ;  the  rare  and 
charming  D.  sibirica  fl.-pl.  is  in  full  flower  again.  In 
fact,  flowers  now  abound,  for  we  have  not  only 
abundance  of  the  usual  autumn  subjects,  but  also  a 
reappearance  of  those  of  early  summer. — T.  S.MITH, 
Narrtf. 

Autumn  Crocuses.— These  are  now  beginning 
to  Ijloom.  C.  Sharojaui,  the  only  orange-coloured 
autumn-flowering  species,  took  the  lead  a  month  or 
more  ago.  If  these  autumn  kinds  should  be  taken  in 
hand  and  developed,  as  the  spring  ones  have  been, 
this  Sharojani  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  chief  one  to  be 
worked  with,  brmging  in,  as  it  does,  a  colour  hitherto 
unknown  among  Croei  in  autumn.  The  next  to  follow 
is  C.  vallicola,  a  pale  cream-coloured  sort,  lightly 
veined  in  the  inside  with  purple,  and  furnished'with 
two  small  orange  spots  near  the  throat.  The  great 
]>eculiarity  of  this  Crocus  is  that  the  segments  become 
flne  threads  at  their  extremities,  giving  the  blooms  a 
curious  Crinum-like  appearance.  C.  Suwarowi,  a 
variety  of  the  above  with  a  beautiftd  orange  stigma, 


we  have  not  seen,  although  we  believe  in  cultivation. 
The  next  is  C.  zocatus,  from  the  Cicilian  Mountains, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  prettily  veined  lilac,  and 
orange  or  golden  at  the  base.  It  is  perhaps  the 
freest  flowerer  of  the  three,  and  requires  no  .special 
treatment. 

Begonia  AmeHse. — This  is  one  of  the  hybrid 
Begonias  recently  distributed  by  M.  Bruant,  of 
Poitiers,  who  devotes  himself  to  the  less  popular 
species  of  this  very  diversified  genus,  and  has  already 
obtained  some  very  pretty  new  forms.  That  here 
named  is  the  result  of  crossing  B.  Lynchiana  (Roezli) 
with  B.  semperflorens,  and  the  offspring  combines  the 
characters  of  the  two  parents  most  markedly.  The 
habit  is  that  of  B.  Lynchiana,  as  also  is  the  size  of 
the  foliage  and  the  flowers,  whilst  the  other  parent  is 
represented  in  the  herbaceous  texture  and  colour  of 
the  foliage  and  the  comparative  paucity  of  the  flowers 
in  each  raceme.  The  hybrid  is  also  like  semperflorens 
in  its  habit  of  flowering  all  summer  from  the  young 
stage  onwards.  We  believe  B.  semperflorens  rosea 
to  be  a  most  useful  Begonia,  also  originated  with 
M.  Bruant.  When  treated  liberally,  B.  Anieli;e  de- 
velops into  a  bold-leaved  ornamental  stove  plant, 
and  it  is  deserving  of  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  its 
handsome  rose-coloured  flowers.  We  saw  it  in  flower 
in  the  Begonia  house  at  Kew  a  few  days  ago. 

Chirita  Mooni.  —This  is  a  pretty  and  very  distinct 
flowering  plant  from  Ceylon,  which  has  not  become 
known  as  a  garden  plant,  although  it  is  now  many 
years  since  it  was  introduced  and  flowered  at  Kew, 
where  it  may  be  seen  now  in  healthy  condition  and 
flowering  freely.  It  is  widely  different  from  the  old 
Gloxinia-like  C.  sinensis,  which  used  to  be  a  common 
stove  plant,  but  is  rarely  seen  now-a-days,  the  Ceylon 
plant  having  a  shrubby  habit,  growing  to  a  height  of 
about  "2  feet,  branching  freely,  and  being  covered  with 
lance-shaped  foliage,  which  has  a  silvery  sheen  pro- 
duced by  the  copious  white  silky  hairs  which  cover 
the  whole  plant.  The  flowers  are  large,  not  unlike 
those  of  Thunbergia  grandiflora,  their  colour  being 
pale  violet  with  a  broad  streak  of  yellow  in  the 
throat.  We  have  seen  this  Chirita  every  summer  at 
Kew  for  the  last  half-dozen  years,  but  have  never 
met  with  it  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  its  beauty 
and  accommodating  nature.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
category  among  stove  plants  as  Meyenia  ereota, 
Pleromas,  Exacums,  and  such  like  soft- wooded  bluish- 
flowered  plants. 

Fuchsias  at  Hackness  Hall,  Scarborough. 
— I  have  been  so  ch.armed  with  the  great  variety  of 
Fuchsias  to  be  found  in  this  old  and  interesting  gar- 
den that  I  send  you  a  few  for  inspection,  feeling  sure 
that  if  more  generally  known  we  should  see  more 
hardy  Fuchsias  than  we  now  do  in  every  garden 
where  autumn  flowers  are  desired.  Fuchsia  gracilis 
is,  of  course,  the  common  and  somewhat  weedy  look- 
ing bush  that  is  too  much  grown.  F.  virgata  is  of 
more  upright  and  floriferous  haljit,  with  leaves  much 
smaller  and  flowers  much  more  abundant,  and  slightly 
smaller  than  those  of  F.  gracilis.  This  is  a  most 
beautiful  and  distinct  bush  Fuchsia.  F.  globosa  var. 
is  also  a  very  fine  and  distinct  Fuchsia,  midway  in 
habit  and  size  of  flower  between  F.  globosa,  with  its 
low  growth  and  globular  buds,  and  F.  Kiccartoni, 
with  its  sturdy,  shrubby  habit  and  smaller  flowers ; 
here  it  is  more  beautiful  and  effective  than  either  of 
those  well-knowii  kinds.  The  fourth  one  I  send  is 
an  old  g.arden  variety  that  makes  an  excellent  con- 
trast to  the  blush-pink  Venus  de  Medici,  another  old 
and  well-known  kind  which  needs  no  remark  from 
me.  As  these  Fuchsias  have  all  been  planted  here 
for  very  many  years,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  perfect 
hardiness  in  every  way,  and  if  amateurs  will  search 
old  g,ardens  in  various  parts  of  the  country  I  ,am  sure 
other  good  species  and  varieties  might  be  foimd. — 
E.  H.  W. 

Crinum    flaccidum    and    giganteum.— C. 

flaccidum  is  a  dwarf  species  in  comparison  with  that 
noted  last  week,  but  it  has  charms  of  its  own  in  the 
delicious  odour  of  its  flowers  and  their  elegance.  A 
plant  of  it  may  be  seen  in  flower  at  Kew  in  the 
X  range.  It  bears  an  erect  scape  18  inches  long 
and  an  umbel  of  slender- tubed  narrow-petalled  flowers, 
the  petals  being  3  inches  long,  spreading,  and  iiure 
white,  whilst  the  slightly  curved  filaments  are  purple 
and  bear  yellow  anthers.     This  [ilaut  is  interesting  a 
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coming  from  (Jueensland,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
plentiful,  although  it  is  only  recently  that  living 
plants  of  it  have  been  secured  for  English  collections. 
C.  gigauteum  is  not  well  named,  as  it  is  not,  by  a  long 
way,  so  large  as  many  other  species  either  in  leaf  or 
flower.  But  this  matters  little  to  us,  if  the  plant  is 
in  itself  beautiful,  and  such  it  is,  and,  besides  beauty, 
it  has  also  to  recommend  it  a  vigorous  constitution, 
which  makes  its  cultivation  as  easy  as  that  of  the 
easiest  managed  of  Crinums.  It  does  not  exceed  1  foot 
in  height,  its  leaves  being  numerous  and  clustered, 
whilst  its  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  scapes  1  foot 
high,  are  bell-shaped,  about  3  inches  across,  and  pure 
white.  It  is  now  flowering  in  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew. 

Tecoma  radicans. — This  has  flowered  excep- 
tionally well  out  of  doors  in  the  south  of  England 
this  year,  the  long  spell  of  bright,  hot  weather  in 
August  having  been  f.^vou^able  to  the  healthy, 
vigorous  growth  of  this  year's  shoots,  upon  the  ends 
of  which  the  clusters  of  large  funnel  shaped,  dull 
crimson  flowers  are  developed.  3Ir.  W.  Paul  ex- 
hibited at  South  Kensington  last  week  a  basketful  of 
flowers  cut  from  a  plant  in  his  nursery,  and  we  have 
seen  several  copiously-flowered  specimens  of  it  on  the 
south  side  of  cottages  in  the  London  suburbs.  If 
we  could  rely  on  this  plant  to  flower  annually,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  climbers  for  cover- 
ing buildings ;  but  we  cannot  make  our  own  sunshine, 
and  this  alone  is  the  element  wanting  in  ordinary 
English  summers  to  the  success  of  the  North  American 
Cross  Vine.  T.  grandiflor.i,  the  .Japanese  species,  is 
also  flowering  out  of  doors.  This  has  a  shorter 
flower,  a  more  irregular  liml),  and  brighter  colour 
than  the  American  kind ;  it  also  diflfers  in  the  raceme 
being  much  longer,  that  of  T.  radicans  being  so  short 
a9  to  appear  corymbose.  Both  these  plants  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  so  as  to  make  them  flower  almost  every 
3'ear;  but  they  are  only  seen  at  their  best  when 
draping  the  front  of  a  house  outside  with  their  long 
hSb'y  b  aiches  and  brilliant  trumpet  flowers. 

Mucuna  macrobotrys. — We  learn  that  plants 
of  this  new  Chinese  climber  have  been  secured  for 
the  Kew  collection,  and  that  there  are  some  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  will  prove  hardy  in  Eng- 
land. Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  then  we  have 
in  this  plant  a  rival  to  the  princely  Wistaria  itself. 
Here  is  a  short  description  of  this  Mucuna  which  we 
received  from  a  fritnl  who  has  seen  it  growing  wild  : 
"I  found  a  very  old  plant  of  the  Mucuna  on  the 
Tai-mo-shan  Mountain,  and  you  can  imagine  to 
what  a  size  the  plant  will  grow  from  the  size  of  the 
stem  of  this  specimen,  which  I  measured  and  found 
to  be  7  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate 
and  Bean-like,  whilst  the  fliiwers  are  in  immense 
pendent  clusters,  as  in  the  Wistaria,  one  cluster 
which  I  measured  being  17  inches  long  and  10  inches 
across  the  shoulder,  the  individual  flowers  being  large 
and  cream-coloured.  Here  is  a  magnificent  plant 
for  some  of  your  gardeners  to  look  after."  Those 
who  have  seen  the  large  clusters  of  black-purple 
flowers  produced  by  M.  imbricata  in  the  Palm  house 
at  Ivew  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  this  new  kind,  the  racemes  of  which 
are  apparently  twice  as  large  as  those  of  M.  im- 
bricata. 

The  Torch  Lilies  (Tritomas). — I  send  you  a 
photographic  illustration  of  mj'  five-year-old  Torch 
Lily  (Tritoma  Uvaria),  now  truly  a  grand  sight,  fur- 
nished as  it  is  with  its  ninety  odd  flower-spikes, 
making  a  blaze  of  colour  in  the  warm  autumn  sun- 
shine, and  a  charming  contrast  to  the  less  brilliant, 
but  graceful,  Michaelni.as  Daisies  that  are  its  com- 
panions in  that  particular  corner  of  my  garden.  I 
read  with  great  interest  and  pleasure  "  Veronica's  " 
note  on  the  Tiitomas  in  The  G.\rden  (p.  '240),  and 
as  an  admirer  of  the  family  and  a  cultivator  in  a 
small  way,  I,  too,  hope  that  soon  the  long-promised 
monograph  may  make  its  appearance.  T.  Saundersoni 
is  truly  a  grand  and  stately  plant,  and  T.  Macowani 
makes  a  most  charming  specimen  either  im  the 
rockery  associated  with  plants  of  a  similar  character, 
or  on  a  dry  warm  border.  I  grow  it  in  the  latter  way, 
and  find  that  it  just  exceeds  3  feet  in  height,  and  is 
altogether  a  larger  plant  than  T.  corallina.  T. 
Uvaria  nobilis  is  the  earliest  to  bloom  with  me  in 
Hereford-hire,  and  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  kind. 


T.  Hooperi  is  quite  distinct  from  all  the  larger  kinds 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  deserves  a  place  in 
every  good  collection ;  while  T.  Uvaria  maxima 
globosa  is  the  latest  flowering  kind  I  have  of  the 
Uvaria  section ;  it  does  not  usually  bloom  here  till 
the  end  of  October.  At  some  future  time  I  hope  to 
send  notes  of  many  other  kinds  I  possess,  but  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  flowering,  and  I  hope  to  have 
.an  even  greater  pleasure  in  sending  "  Veronica  "  a 
spike,  if  not  a  plant,  of  T.  pumila  as  a  souvenir 
of  my  pleasant  visit  to  his  charming  garden. — 
W.  J.  G. 

*^*  The  iihotDgraph  in  question  shows  a  grand 
plant  of  T.  ITvaria — such  a  plant  as  one  rarely  sees. 
"  W.  J.  G.'s  "  notes  promised  at  some  future  time 
will  be  welcome. — Ed. 

Bertolonias  and  Sonerilas.— A  group  of  the 
most  distinct  of  the  many  varieties  of  these  two 
genera  may  now  be  setn  in  the  f  range  at  Kew,  and 
the  beautiful  markings  of  the  foliage  on  the  kinds 
here  shown  are  almost  equal  to  what  we  find  amongst 
Anrectochili,  which,  by  the  way,  were  once  a  feature 
at  Kew  in  the  same  position  as  that  occupied  by  the 
pl.ints  here  referred  to,  but  which  apparently  have 
disappeared,  as,  unfortun.ately,  these  delicate  little 
beauties  are  wont  to  do.  But  Bertolonias  and  Sone- 
rilas  have  not  this  fugitive  character;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  very  easily  grown  and  kept  from  year  to 
year.  For  the  Bertolonias,  leaf-cuttings  may  be  made 
to  yield  a  stock  of  young  plants  as  freely  as  Gloxinias 
or  Begonia*,  and  these  young  plants  are  always  pre- 
ferable t)  the  old  ones  kept  through  the  winter. 
.Sonerilas  may  be  propagated  in  spring  or  autumn 
from  cuttings,  and  they  are  not  difficult  to  keep 
through  the  winter  if  prevented  from  flowering  by 
pinching  off  the  buds  .as  they  appear.  The  soil  which 
these  plants  prefer  is  peat  and  leaf-mould,  two  parts 
of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  with  plenty  of  silver 
sand.  Water  may  be  given  freely  always,  and  a 
position  close  to  the  glass  in  a  slightly  shaded  stove 
suits  them  ad>iiirably. 

Amasonia  punicea. — This  does  not  appear  to 
have  become  as  great  a  favourite  among  growers  of 
stove  plants  as  we  anticipated  from  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  singularity  of  its  inflorescence.  Several 
plants  of  it  may  now  be  seen  in  one  of  the  stoves  at 
Kew  ;  they  are  18  inches  high,  and  have  dark  green 
leaves  a  foot  long,  the  upper  part  of  the  branches 
being  clothed  with  numerous  brilliant  red,  leaf-like 
bracts,  which  come  several  weeks  before  the  flowers 
and  remain  long  after  these  have  faded.  From  the 
axil  of  each  bract  a  flower  is  developed,  this  being 
1.^  inches  long,  tubular,  creamy  white,  and  nodding, 
the  colour  of  the  rather  lai-ge  calyx  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  bracts.  The  plant  grows  freely,  always 
looks  healthy  if  kept  in  a  moist  stove,  and  seems 
never  to  fail  in  developing  it^  flowers  ;  a  coloured 
plate  of  it  will  be  found  in  The  G.\rde.v  for  last  Feb- 
ruary. We  grow  a  considerable  number  of  2:)lants 
which  owe  their  attractiveness  to  flower  appendages 
rather  than  to  flowers  ;  such  are  Poinsettias  and 
Euphorbia  jacquini*flora,  Muss^ndas  and  Howardia, 
the  large  white  leaf-like  appendage  being  an  en- 
larged calyx-lobe  ;  Castilleja  indivisa,  a  very  pretty 
hard)'  annual ;  and  the  Anthuriums,  Arisi-em-as,  and 
other  Aroid'.  We  call  them  all  flowers,  though  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  true  flowers, 
unless,  perhaps,  as  wrappers  or  to  serve  as  an  attrac- 
tion for  ir.sects. 


'Weeds. — Some  industrious  observer  has  been 
to  the  trouble  of  noting  for  himself  the  productive- 
ness of  some  of  the  commonest  weeds.  He  says 
that,  upon  one  plant  of  Shepherd's  Purse  (Capsella 
Bur.sa-pastoris)  he  has  found  3100  pods,  contain- 
ino-  an  average  of  twenty-five  seeds  eacli — ascer- 
tained by  taking  twenty  pods  from  the  plant  at 
random,  and  counting  the  seeds  in  each  —making 
77,;')O0  the  total  number  of  seeds  produced.  An- 
other plant  bore  2.300  pods,  or  0'2,.')00  seeds,  the 
average  number  of  seeds  per  pod  being  the  same 
in  both  plants.  A  large  common  Plantain  I  Plantago 
major)  bore  thirty-three  spikes,  each  having  from 
139  to  44S  fruits,  each  containing  from  two  to  six 
.seeds.  Theaveragenumberof  seeds  per  fruit  was  4-3 
and  the  average  number  of  fruits  per  spike  '293  +,the 


otal  number  of  seeds  per  plant  being  43,.569  !  This 
reckoning  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  wonderful 
fecunility  of  weeds,  and  from  it  we  can  more  fully 
comprehend  the  significance  of  the  adage,  "  One 
year's  seeding  makes  seven  years'  weeding. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Groweks  have  of  late  been  suffering  from  over- 
stocked markets,  consequent  on  a  moist,  dripping 
season  having  maintained  uninterrupted  growth  in 
the  case  of  all  kinds  of  green  crops,  and  prices  have 
been  very  low ;  in  fact,  some  kinds  have  been  fed  off 
with  sheep  or  given  to  pigs  in  preference  to  sending 
them  to  market.  This,  of  course,  only  applies  to 
crops  that  are  of  a  perishable  kind,  or  that  must  be 
cleared  from  the  ground  to  make  room  for  succes- 
sional  ones.  The  prices  of  Potatoes  vary  from  2s. 
to  2s.  (jd.  per  cwt.  for  really  fine  samples.  The  dis- 
ease has  spread  of  late  considerably,  and  those  that 
have  good  sound  crops  wiU  keep  them  back  until 
prices  .are  higher ;  but  Potatoes  will  probably  be  both 
plentiful  and  cheap  this  ye.ar,  provided  crops  in  the 
north  are  good.  Cauliflowers  (Autumn  Giant)  are 
now  coming  in  by  w.agon-Ioads — magnificent  heads, 
each  large  enough  to  dine  a  family,  llunner  Beans 
have  been  more  plentiful  this  season  than  usual,  and 
as  they  realise  only  about  6d.  a  bushel,  some  have  left 
their  crops  for  seed ;  others  have  kept  on  picking  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  late  crop,  for  even  a  few  left  for 
seed  stops  <at  once  the  bearing  property  of  the  plant. 
Cabbages  for  early  spring  crops  are  being  put  out  in 
quantity,  as  they  nearly  always  sell  well.  The  supply 
of  plants  this  year  is  abundant,  and  the  land  being  in 
moist  condition  they  soon  recover  from  the  check 
sustained  by  removal,  and  if  mild  weather  prevails 
will  be  large  enough  for  pulling  up  and  bunching  by 
Christmas  should  a  demand  for  them  arise.  Late 
crops  of  Turnips  are  now  being  thinned.  A  good 
deal  of  land  has  been  sown  lately  with  them,  for  if 
not  large  enough  for  market  their  tops  are  appreciated 
in  spring,  and  last  spring  they  were  a  very  remunera- 
tive crop. 

Plums  have  been  very  plentiful  and  common  sorts 
very  cheap,  but  good  ones  fit  for  dessert  have  sold 
fairly  well.  Many  of  the  old  orchards  want  grubbing 
up  and  new  sorts  planted,  good  fruit  being  the  only 
thing  that  will  keep  the  English  growers  at  the  head 
of  the  market.  Apples  are  scarce,  and  good  sorts 
fetch  high  prices  ;  coloured  varieties,  like  the  old 
Red  Quarrenden  and  the  new  Worcester  Pearmain, 
have  been  realising  8s.  per  bushel.  Pears  are  plenti- 
ful and  common  sorts  cheap,  but  good  Pears  are 
always  saleable.  The  best  on  bushes  and  pyramids 
are  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  Beurrii  Bosc, 
Beurre  d'Am.aulis,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 

Tomatoes  have  been  the  best  crop  of  the  season  as 
recards  meeting  with  a  ready  sale;  no  m.atter  how 
many  boxes  or  baskets  happen  to  be  landed  from 
abroad,  our  home-grown  ones  fetch  double  their  price, 
and  the  more  there  are  grown  the  more  demand  there 
appears  to  be  for  them.  J.  GnooM. 

Gosport. 

Epacrises. — These  most  useful  greenhouse  plants 
endure  hardships  better  than  Heaths.  If  they  happen 
to  lose  their  foliage  and  appear  almost  dead,  from 
being  left  too  lorg  in  warm  dry  rooms  in  winter,  they 
seldom  fail  to  push  forth  as  freely  as  ever  again  in 
spring  if  kept  a  little  warm  till  they  start,  and  occa- 
sionally dewed  overhead.  They  must  be  badly  used 
indeed  if  they  fail  to  i-evive  under  such  treatment. 
From  among  the  many  varieties  of  these  now  in  culti- 
vation the  following  is  a  good  selection  :  Alba  odora- 
tissima,  carminata.  Alberta  delicata,  densiflora,  ele- 
gans,  srandiflora,  Kinghorni,  multiflora,  Mont  Blanc, 
splendida,  and  Queen  Victoria.  They  require  a  com- 
post of  peat  and  silver  sand,  firm  potting  like  the 
Heath,  and  efficient  drainage.  Unless  large  speci- 
mens are  desired,  the  plants  will  do  well  enough  if 
potted  once  in  two  or  three  years.  They  should  be 
cut  down  after  flowering,  and  I  have  always  noticed 
hat,  unlike  soft-wooded  Heaths,  which  prefer  the 
open  air  in  summer,  they  do  best  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  pit  during  the  season.  Some  of  the  varieties  make 
long  straggling  shoots,  but  these  are  not  unsightly, 
and  the  logger  they  are  the  longer  will  the  wreaths 
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of  flowers  on  each  slioot  be,  if  the  plants  have  been 
grown  under  a  good  liglit,  with  plenty  of  air,  and  are 
well  ripened.  It  is  best  to  use  the  Epacris  for  flower- 
ing in  early  winter  or  spring,  which  gives  the  plants 
time,  after  being  cut  down,  to  make  a  good  growth 
the  following  summer;  when  cut  down  late  the 
flowers  are  not  so  abundant  nor  so  fine.  -  Their  roots 
will  st.and  pruning  when  it  is  needfiil  to  keep  them  in 
small-siz;d  pots. — S. 


Orchids. 


Oncidium  Kramerianum  (Penfuld's  variety).  —This  is 
,1  remarkably  l.irgc  and  richly  coloured  form  of  Kramer's 
DLitterfly  Orchid.  It  is  now  in  bloom  at  Beddington  House. 
Nun  cy,  in  which  garden  it  was  first  flowered  by  Mr.  Peufold. 
— W.  II.  G. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum  —  This  was  shown  .at  Bath  by 
Wr.  II.  Ij.  Cater,  and  though  there  were  three  forms  of  it  in 
one  pan,  the  specimen  thus  m.ade  up  was  worthy  of  notice, 
rn  account  of  its  distinctive  character  and  the  Ijeauty  of  its 
Ilowers.  O.  .Jonesiaiumihas'cnrious,  ereet,  thick,  fleshy  leaves 
and  produces  fairly  strong  spikes  of  bloom,  some  of  Mr. 
Caters  carrying  thirteen  fully  developed  flowers.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  yellowish  white,  the  lip  nearly  pvu-c 
white  ;  the  whiter  it  is  the  more  valuable  is  the  jilant.  -W.  I 

Orchids  at  Streatham. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Measures,  of  The  Woodlands,  Streatham, 
a  veiy  tine  spike  of  Siccolabium  Blumei,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  variety  called  Kussellianum.  The 
spike  in  qu.ostion  was  cut  from  a  plant  bearing  twelve 
similar  spikes.  It  measures  upwards  of  2  feet  in 
length  and  is  very  dense  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
prettily  spotted,  and  the  lip  deep  rich  rosy  purple. 
From  the  same  estiblislnnent  also  came  fine  forms  of 
Cypripedium  o-nanthum  superbum  and  C.  Schro'deri. 
This  genus  appears  to  succeed  exceptionally  well  at 
The  Woodland.s. 

Dendrobium  bigibbum.— Mr.  Cypher,  of  Chel- 
tenham, possesses  the  finest  pan"  I  have  yet  seen  of 
this  lovely  Dendrobe.  It  was  recently  exhibited  at 
Bath,  and  was  greatly  admired,  especially  by  those 
who  are  aware  how  seldom  it  is  seen  in  perfection.  I 
counted  thirty  racemes  of  bloom  on  this  specimen, 
none  of  which  is  at  all  weak,  while  the  strongest 
of  them  carried  ss  many  as  seventeen  blooms  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  development.  This  Dendrobe  is  of 
rather  dvvarf  habit;  the  flowers  are  rich  rosy  purple, 
and  altogether,  though  not  easily  cultivated,  it  is  a 
most  desirable  species.  Mr.  Cypher  treats  it  simi- 
larly to  other  Dendrobes,  all  of  which  are  grown  to- 
gether.—W.  I. 

Saccolabium  Hendersonianum.— This  pretty 

miniature  species  from  Borneo  is  a  grand  acquisition. 

'It  is  never  imported  in  large  quantities  or  pieces; 
consequently  it  is  by  no  means  plentiful ;  but  those 
who  have  once  seen  it  in  flower  are  generally  ready 
to  purchase  a  good  plant  c^f  it  when  one  is  met  with. 
It  produces  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  upright 
flower-spikes  from  5  inches  to  G  inches  in  length. 
The  flowers,  which  are'  compactly  arranged  on  the 
spike,  are  of  a  rosy  flesh  colour,  the  labellum  being 
pure  white  'and  peculiar  in  shape,  not  dividing  or 
hanging  loose,  as  in  the  case  of  most  Saccolabioms, 
It  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate  ;  the  best 
plants  of  it  we  have  met  with  are  at  The  Woodlands, 
Streatham,  where  they  are  growing  suspended  in 
baskets  near  the  roof  iu  a  warm  moist  house.  Mr. 
Praser's  experience  is,  that  to  a  small  Teak  rod  fixed 
in  the  basket  at  the  back  of  the  plants  is  due  his 
success,  the  plants  having  apparently  left  the  Sphag- 
num  and  established  themselves  on  the  wood.  Plants 
oE  this  Sacoolaljium  must  not  be  without  water  winter 

.  or  summer. — V. 

■  Dendrobium  formosum.— This  plant  does  not 
usually  cnntinue   in   vigorous   health   .after    the   first 

•  year  of  its  cidtivation  iu  gardens,  but  it  would  .appear 

that  the  failure  of  this  fine  Dendrobe  is  due  to  wrong 

'  treatment.     We  saw   some  healthy  plants   of  it  in  a 

■  collection  lately  visited,  and  these  had  been  cultivated 
over  three  years,  yet  they  have  just  completed  a 
growth  of  strong  thick  pseudo-bulbs  and  are  now  in 
bud.     The  treatment  they  have  had  was  simply  a 

-  long  rest  in   a  cool,    dry,  sunny  house  immediately 

■  after  the  flowers  had  faded,  and,  on  the  new  growth 
'  making  its  appear.ance,  the  plants  were  removed  to 

a  hot  bteaiiiing  .atmosphere  where  they  had  plenty  of 
light.     Here  they  grow  vigorously,  no  doubt  because 


they  had  had  a  long  cool  dry  rest.  We  believe  a 
good  many  of  these  upper  Burmese  Orchiils  are 
happiest  when  thus  treated-^Saccolabium  guttatum, 
ampuUaceum,  Blumei,  Aerides  affine,  odoratum,  and 
even  Vanda  c;erulea  being  equally  healthy  when 
treated  as  above.  Many  gardeners  pay  too  little 
heed  to  the  resting  of  plants,  and  the  consequence  of 
perpetual  growth  is  precisely  that  which  happens  to 
most  plants  when  forced,  namely,  weakness  and 
disease. — B. 

Moss  litter  for  Orchids. — I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  if  any  of  your  readers  can  give  information  as 
to  the  use  of  German  Moss  litter  for  Orchids.  The 
great  difficulty  and  expense  connected  with  getting 
good  peat  for  such  a  purpose  make  one  desirous  to 
obtain  a  substitute,  provided  it  is  equally  good,  but 
it  will  not  do  to  be  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish. 
I  am  therefore  for  myself,  and  for  all  lovers  of  Orchids, 
anxious  to  obtain  what  information  can  be  given  for 
our  guidance.  I  had  about  five  months  since  a 
L«lia  attached  to  a  block  on  wdiich  was  what  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  some  pressed  material  different 
from  our  English  peat;  finding  the  roots  pushed 
through  it,  and  were  numerous,  vigorous,  and  healthy, 
I  examined  it  closely  last  week,  and  found  on  com- 
parison that  it  was  imdoubtedly  the  German  litter 
now  in  such  general  use  in  our  stables.  I  am  greatly 
induced,  .seeing  how  well  this  plant  is  doing,  to  try 
the  same  material  by  way  of  experiment,  but  should 
not  like  to.  risk  much  without,  if  possible,  having  the 
experience  of  others.  I  have  heard  that  it  has 
been  tried,  and  after  a  time  got  slimy  and  was  dis- 
continued ;  whether  it  would  be  different  in  a  pot 
from  what  mine  is  on  a  block  remains  to  be  proved. 
— H.  J.  BucHAN,  Milton  JIviise,  fiuulhampton. 

Cattleya  Dowiana. — If  this  plant  could  be 
grown  into  as  large  specimens  as  is  possible  with  the 
commoner  Cattleyas,  such  as  C.  Mossije  and  C. 
Triana^,  it  would  deserve  to  be  placed  first  among 
Orchids,  and,  even  as  seen  now,  it  has  only  very  few 
equals.  Its  chief  drawb,ack  is .  the  difficulty  usually 
experienced  in  keeping  it_in  healthy  growth  and  free 
from  spot.  Some  growers  recommend  tropical  treat- 
ment, others  intermediate,  and  afew  profess  to  grow 
it  in  a  cool  house.  ■  Probably  the  right  treatment  has 
not  yet  revealed  itself.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  worth 
while  recording  the  result  of  intermediate  treatment 
with  plenty  of  water  during  summer,  and  only  a  little 
in  winter — the  plant  under  notice  being  established 
on  an  upright  piece  of  Dicksonia  stem,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  secured  in  a  pot.  The  roots  of  the  Cattleya 
have  spread  very  freely  in  the  Fern  stem  and  down 
into  the  pot,  but  the  advantage  of  this  plan  is  in  the 
perfection  of  the  drainage,  so  that  copious  %vaterings 
never  result  in  stagnation.  A  l?lant  of  Adiantum 
cuneatum  has  established  itself  on  the  Fern  stem,  and 
this  produces  a  very  pretty  effect  when  the  flowers  of 
the  Cattleya  are  exp.andtd.  The  plant  thus  treated 
produced  two  growths  on  the  same  rhi;iome,  both  of 
which  flowered  last  year,  and  it  is  now  .again  in 
flower,  whilst  the  leaves  are  in  perfect  health. 

LissochiluB  Krebsi. — This  is  one  of  the  few 

terrestrial  Orcliids  of  South  Africa  which  are  both 
handsome  and  easily  man.aged  in  Kuglish  gardens — 
African  Orchids,  like  many  liulbous  plants  from  that 
country,  being,  as  a  rule,  dittieult  to  manage.  Amongst 
the  Orchids  we  have,  however,  the  grand-flowered 
Disa,  and  perhaps  D.  megaceras  (at  least,  Mr.  .Moore, 
of  Glasnevin,  has  this),  a  Satynum  or  two,  and  a  few 
Eulophias  and  Lissochilus,  L.  Krebsi  being  as  easily 
kept  in  health  as  any  of  them.  It  thrives  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  preferring  a  dry  rather  than  moist  atmo- 
sphere, plenty  of  bght,  and  liberal  supplies  of  water 
at  the  root  whilst  growth  is  active  ;  a  stiff,  loamy 
soil,  such  as  is  used  for  Calanthes  suits  it  best.  In 
habit,  pseudo-bulbs,  and  leafage  this  plant  may  be 
likened  to  Phaius  grandifolius,  but  it  does  not  grow 
quite  so  large  as  that  plant.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  stout,  erect  scapes  '1  feet  to  4  feet  high  ;  sepals 
1  inch  long,  narrow,  dark  brown  ;  petals  broad,  as 
long  as  the  sepals,  and  standing  erect  somewhat  like 
the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  their  colour  being  bright 
yellow  ;  lip  dark  yellow,  with  a  short  spur  and  two 
side  wings  coloured  brown.  As  many  as  fifty  Hnwers 
are  produced  on  one  spike  by  healtliy,  strong  plants. 
Several  specimens  of  this  Orchid  are  now  in  flower  at 
Ke.v. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  ON  WALLS. 
In  "K.'s"  list  of  plants  for  this  purpose  (p.  228) 
I  find  no  notice  of  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
showy  of  all  wall  plants,  the  Myosotis  dissitiflora. 
Its  power  of  living  and  tliriving  on  stone  walls 
has,  like  many  other  useful  things,  been  discovered 
accidentally.     In  clearing  ofl"  some  old  plants  and 
throwing  them  over  an  outside  boundary  wall  a 
few  of  them  or  some  seeds  lighted  on  its  top  and 
sides.     Next  year  these  came  forth  in  plenty  and 
flowered  in  great  perfection,  and  since  then  this 
gem  of  all  the  Forget-me-nots  has  taken  care  of 
itself  in  its  hard  home,  however  severe  the  winter 
or  dry  the  summer.     Neither  are  these  Forget-me- 
nots  on  walls  hardly  ever  without  flower,  either 
in   summer  or  winter.     The   severe  frosts  have 
often  made  sad  havoc  among  our  fatted  thousands 
of  earth-grown  plants,   but  have  seldom  harmed 
any  of  the  hardier  waifs  and  strays  on  the  wall. 
We  naturally  associate  a  damp  site  or  water  with 
Forget-me-nots.     But   this  splendid  species  hies 
from  a  mountain  home,  I  believe,  and  hence,  per- 
haps, its  thriving  and  holding  its  own  on  what  it 
can  find  on  a  dry  stone  wall,  built  chiefly  of  ilints 
and  without  any  addition  of  earth  or  other  root- 
hold.     Arabises  and  Aubrietias  also  often  thrive 
well  in  such  positions;    and  I  can  bear  personal 
testimony  to  the  suitability  of  nearly  all  the  other 
plants  mentioned  by  "  K."     The  idea  of  clothing 
old   walls   thus   is   admirable,    or   even    building 
rough  walls  for  this  purpose.     As  to  sunk  fences, 
there  is  this  objection:     There  is  seldom  much 
height  of  wall  on  the  garden  side,  and  the  stock 
would  make  short  work  of  the  plants  that  might  spray 
with  beauty  the  bald  surface  of  the  wall  on  the 
pasture  side.     All  the  members  of  the  cow  tribe 
are  most  curious  about  boundary  lines  and  fences. 
Let  the  latter  be  straight  and  bare,  and  continue 
the  same  day  after  day  and  year  by  year,  and  the 
stock  are  satisfied  and  take  no  note  of  it.     But 
alter  the  line,  plant  anything  on  its  top- or  eoen 
on  the  garden  side  within  view  of  such  stock,  and 
every  cow,  calf,  or  bullock  must  needs  come  on  a 
tour  of  keen  scrutiny,  and    ten  to  one  but  any 
plant  within  reach  and  the  wall  itself  may  disap- 
pear under  their  strict  and  severe   surveillance. 
But  there  are  many  places  in  most  gardens  for 
wall    gardening    besides    dividing   fences   within 
reach   of   stock,  and  few   things  alTord  a  wider 
scope  for  the  display  of  taste  and  the  development 
of  genius  than  the  skilful  manufacture  of  make- 
believe    old  walls  and  ruins  where  none  exist. 
This,  if  carried  out  with  the  least  amount  of  skill, 
would  far  exceed  in  artistic  beauty  and  cultural 
usefulness  the  majority  of  piles  of  stones,  bricks, 
or   other   hard   matters    thrown   into   heaps   and 
dubbed  rockeries.     Unfortunately,  this  name  is  a 
libel  upon  every  honest  bit  of  rock,  while  they  are 
not  seldom  so  misconstructed  as  to  starve  or  kill 
rather  than   to  foster  and    beautify   the    plants 
posted  rather  than  planted  on  them.     But  rougli 
walls  composed  of  earth  and  stones  or  other  hard 
matters  might  readily  be  moulded  into  picturesque 
objects  of  beauty  in  themselves,  and  would  aftord 
telling  coigns  of  vantage  for  the  effective  display 
of  such  plants  as  "  K."   enumerates  (p.  22''*)^"d 
many  others.  U.  T.  i . 

QUESTIONS. 

5517  —Wasps.— -■Although  we  had  .an  unusually  large 
number  of  queen  wa.sps  during  the  spring,  I  have  not  seen  a 
wasp  for  some  months  ;  nor  have  I  he.ard  of  a  nest  haying 
liocn  seen  in  this  neighbourhood.  Is  tliis  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  the  couutry?-D.  \V.\li;eb,  Danoilan,  Ttinhmlye 
U'dh. 

.051S.— Tree  roots  in  flower  borders. -I  .am  going  to 
rearrange  a  long  hcrbacooUB  l.iordcr,  about  S  feet  wide,  at  the 
edge  of  a  lawn  and  backed  by  a  gravel  path.  I  had  intended 
to  plant  a  Yew  hedge  .at  the  gravel  side  as  a  back  with  j.lants 
■i  feet  high.  I  have  been  told  by  several  'people  that  to  do 
this  would  bo  a  mistake,  as  the  roots  of  the  Yew  would  spoil 
the  border,  and  that  the  hedge  would  also  h.arbour  snails, 
slugs  and  all  kinds  of  vermin.  I  should  therefore,  before 
proceeding  with  the  work,  be  glad  of  a  reliable  opinion  upou 
the  matter.  — H.  R.  C. 

BOOKS  BECEIVED. 
"Through     the     Kalahari    Desert."     By    G.    A.    Faiini. 
S.anipson  Low  ,.^  Co. 

"Life  Histories  of  Plants,"    By  Piof.   Me  \lpine.     Swan 
1  Senuenschein,  Paternoster  Square. 
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VANCOUVERIA  IlEXAXURA. 

Some  of  the  loveliest  of  hardy  exotics  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens  of  modern  times  have 
been  the  wood  phints  of  Xorth  America.  When 
we  think  of  t'ypripedium  .speotabile,  Trilliums, 
Dodecatheon?,  various  Columbines,  and  man}- 
line  Lilies,  we  see  how  largely  we  have  been 
enriched  by  that  continent  within  comparatively 
late  years.  A  more  molest  plant,  but  one  of 
exquisite  beauty,  is  Vancouveria  hexandra,  a 
native  of  Oregon.  The  flowers,  though  not  con- 
spicuous, are  beautiful  in  their  delicate  structure, 
and  highly  interesting  on  close  examination. 
The  foliage,  like  that  of  a  dainty  Epimedium,  also 
reminds  one  of  an  Adiantum,and,  like  that  Fern, 
lias  a  thin,  wiry  stem,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
leafage  being  graceful  and  Fern-like.  A  plant  in 
a  suitable  position 
soon  spreads  into  a 
good  tuft;  it  enjoys 
shelter  and  partial 
shade.  It  is  a  plant 
highly  to  be  recom- 
mended to  those  who 
appreciate  refined 
types  of  vegetation 
apart  from  merely 
showy  qualities. 


from  that  day  now  (ten  years  since)  to  this  we 
have  never  regained  the  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  original  row.  So  to  anyone  about 
to  transplant  this  grand  Lily  I  would  say, 
"  Don't."— D.  T.  F. 

Veronica  Andersoni.— I  am  glad  to  see 
"  W.''  record  the  merits  of  this  beautiful  and 
almost  liardy  Speedwell.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  plants  in  the  garden,  yet, 
nevertheless,  belongs  to  a  class  that  needs  now 
and  then  to  have  its  substantial  merits  re- 
corded to  prevent  its  falling  out  of  cultivation. 
The  variegated-leaved  variety  makes  one  of  the 
most  effective  window  plants  alike  out  and  in 
flower.  On  warm  sites  and  light  soil  the  plants 
are  easily  carried  through  the  winter  by  such 
simple  expedients  as  "\V."  points  out,  but  in 
colder  localities  it  deserves  the  extra  care  of  lift- 
ing and  storing  under  glass  throughout  the  winter 
in  a  similar  way  as  the  fine  Fuchsia  fulgens 
and  corymbiflora  used  to  be  treated.     These  two 


Chrysanthemum 

Madame  Desgrango. 
— This  variety  is  not 
only  very  good  for 
supplying  blooms 
from  plants  grown 
in  the  border;  but  I 
hold  it  to  be  of  equal 
importance  for  pot 
culture.  I  find  it, 
however,  somewhat 
capricious  as  to  the 
time  of  flowering.  I 
put  in  some  cuttings 
in  September,  ISS.'i, 
and  again  early  this 
spring;  each  batch 
Avas  grown  on  and 
finally  pocted  in  it- 
inch  pots;  the  Sep- 
tember plants  were 
stopped  twice,  and 
the  spring  plants 
only  once.  With 
me  the  September- 
struck  cuttingsmade 
grand  plants,  and 
were  in  full  bloom  by 
the  middle  and  end 
of  August,  one  dozen 
flowers  being  on  each 
plant — about  0  in. 
in  diameter.     I  may 

say  that  I  disbudded  to  one  bloom  on  each  shoot. 
The  spring-sti'uck  are  only  now  showing  bud, 
the  same  as  ordinary  early  pot  plants.  I 
have  now  put  in  a  batch  of  cuttings  for  next 
year's  blooming  plants,  the  white  blooms  of 
which  are  indispensable  for  wreath-making  and 
general  cut-flower  arrangements  in  August  and 
September. — J.   R.   Hali,,  Fox  Warren. 

Transplanting  white  Lilies. — In  The  Gar- 
des (p.  193)  I  observe  "  E.  H.  "  gives  useful 
inscructions  for  transplanting  the  common  white 
Lily  {L.  candidum),  but,  unless  for  increase  of 
stock,  I  would  strongly  advise  all  to  let  well  alone 
in  regard  to  this  Lily.  As  a  rule,  it  hates  dis- 
turbance, and  resents  it  by  weakness  of  growth 
or  flowerlessness  for  two  or  more  years  after- 
wards. We  had  here  one  of  the  finest  rows  in  the 
kingdom  as  a  back  to  a  ribbon  border,  and 
I  thought  I  would  grub  it  up  carefully  and  make 
many   more  fine   patches  in  other  borders.     But 


Flower-sprays  of  Viincouveria  hexandra. 

last  seem  now  almost  lost  to  our  outdoor  gardens, 
yet  I  have  seen  avenues  and  beds  of  Fuchsia  corym- 
biflora that  nothing  more  modern  can  match 
in  drooping  grandeur  and  beauty  either  in  the 
garden  or  for  furnishing  tall  vases  and  stately 
epergnes,  while  Fuchsia  fidgens  formed  a  splendid 
edging  to  its  taller  relative  or  such  plants  as 
Veronica  Andersoni. — F. 

Self-sown  Asters.  —I  was  surprised  this  year 
to  observe  how  well  some  Asters  bloomed  that  came 
up  from  self-sown  seed.  What  surprised  me  most 
was  thtir  time  of  blooming  as  compared  with  others 
raised  and  transplanted  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  should 
have  thought  that  they  would  have  been  quite  a 
month  behind  ;  whereas  they  flowered  almost  or  quite 
as  soon  as  some  sown  under  handlights.  Our  soil  is 
a  sandy  loam,  which  is,  of  course,  favourable.  In 
the  northern  counties  this  way  of  growing  Asters 
might  not  be  successful,  but  in  the  warmer  districts 


the  culture  of  this  flower  should   be  a  more  simple 
matter  than  is  generally  the  case. — J.  C,  Surrey. 

BLUE  PENTSTEJIONS. 
Why  is  it  that  these  fine  flowers  are  seldom  seen 
in  gardens  ?  Were  I  asked  to  select  twelve  of  the 
finest  herbaceous  plants,  one  at  least  of  the  species 
of  Pentstemon  would  be  among  them.  1  say 
"species  "because  these  blue  Pentstemons  are 
distinct  from  the  florists'  varieties,  which  are,  I 
believe,  the  offspring  of  P.  Hartwegi  or  gentian- 
oides.  Among  the  latter  no  true  blue  is  found. 
This  distinction  is,  in  one  resjiect,  to  be  regretted, 
for  the  two  classes  cannot,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
be  bloomed  together.  We  are  unable,  therefore, 
to  grow  together  for  contrast  the  fine  scarlet  of 
the  florists'  varieties  and  the  fine  blues  of  the 
species.  We  shall  be  debtors  to  anyone  who  can 
show  us  how  to  achieve  this  without  the  laborious 
and  expensive  forcing  under  glass  of  the  former. 
Thus,  I  suppose,  the  result  might  be  reached.  These 

blue  species  bloom  in 
.June  and  .July.  P. 
heterophyllus  suc- 
cumbed to  the  se- 
verity of  last  winter 
here,  but  the  others 
which  I  am  about  to 
name  are  all  hardy 
with  me.  I  should 
premise  that  the 
natural  soil  here  is 
chalk,  and  probably 
the  dry  bottom  thus 
secured  mayhelpthe 
plants  through  the 
winter.  Probably, 
too,  it  may  help  to 
intensify  the  colour- 
ing. I  need  only 
add,  before  tabulat- 
ing the  six  or  seven 
species  I  have  bloom  - 
ed  here,  that  the 
whole  apparently 
prefer  a  rich,  rather 
moist,  soil,  albeit 
they  have  seemingly 
appreciated  a  dry 
bottom  in  winter. 

P.  speciosus  has 
with  me  flowers  of  a 
fine  brilliant  blue. 
It  remains  a  month 
in  bloom,  and  is  ex- 
cellent for  a  rockery 
or  select  border.  It 
has  a  neat  habit  at 
all  seasons.  It  was 
cut  down  to  the 
ground  last  winter, 
but  came  upin  spring 
none  the  worse.  As 
regards  size,  the 
flowers  of  all  these 
species  are  much 
smaller  than  those 
of  the  florists'  vari- 
P.  heterophyllus  is  similar  to  the  pre- 
but  the  flowers  are  of  a  somewhat 
lighter  blue  and  rose-tinted  in  the  throat.  It  is  a 
lovely  plant,  but  seemingly  more  delicate  in  con- 
stitution than  the  others.  The  flower  answers 
the  description  of  P.  Jefl'eryanus,  which  I  have 
not  bloomed  nor  seen.  I  believe  it  is  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  most  of  the  fine  species  in  question. 
P.  glaber,  better  known  than  the  preceding,  is 
dwarf,  generally  prostrate  in  habit,  a  fine  blue, 
but  at  times  the  colour  is  marred  by  a  purple 
tint. 

The  three  foregoing  much  resemble  each  other  in 
general  character.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  P. 
speciosus  has  been  classed  as  only  a  fine  and  up- 
right  variety  of  glaber.  It  is,  however,  very  dis- 
tinct. P.  ovatus  is  altogether  difl'erent  in  charac- 
ter both  from  those  above  and  those  hereafter 
named.     It  is  very  hardy ;  the  flowers  are  loosely 


eties. 
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arranged  on  the  sjiike,  which  is  from  '2  feet  to 
3  feet  high.  In  the  early  stages  of  development 
the  flower  is  a  very  poor  tone  of  blue,  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  increases  in  intensity  with  age.  The 
plant  is  altogether  grosser  in  character  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  must,  perhaps,  be  put  last  in 
order  of  merit.  I  have,  however,  found  it  to  be 
very  valuable  forassociating  with  a  large  plantation 
of  Poppies,  and  for  supplying  the  blue  tone  which 
that  family  does  not  yield.  P.  nitidus  (P.  pro- 
cerus), a  brilliant  and  useful  hardy  plant,  is  in- 
ferior to  the  three  first  named,  the  individual 
flowers  being  much  smaller.  P.  confertus  is  simi- 
lar to  the  last,  but  neater.  Indeed,  it  makes  an 
excellent  "carpeting"  plant  while  its  bloom  lasts. 
P.  pubescens  is  the  last  which  I  have  bloomed. 
It  is  a  delicate,  chaste,  and  distinct  species,  but 
not  very  efl'ective.  It  is  best,  I  think,  treated  as 
a  pot  and  fi-ame  plant.  It  cannot  properly  be 
called  blue;  it  is  too  purple,  and  there  is  a  white 
admixture. 

I  have  unbloomed  seedlings  of  P.  Palmeri,  and 
Mr.  Thompson's  catalogue  contains  the  names  of 
some  other  fine  species  which  are  at  present  un- 
known to  me.  Possibly  some  one  who  has  wider 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  will  supplement 
what  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  thus  to  com- 
municate. The  plants  of,  I  think,  all  the  species 
enumerated  cannot,  if  raised  from  seed,  be  relied 
upon  to  bloom  until  the  second  year  after  sowing. 
— H.  S.  Leonard,  Guildford,  in  Gardtn  Work. 


PHLOX  BRUMMONDI. 
Tins  ia  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  durable  of 
all  annuals  for  bedding  purposes.  It  may  also  be 
successfully  treated  as  a  biennial,  that  is,  cuttings 
of  the  finer  strains  may  be  rooted  in  the  summer 
or  autumn,  preserved  throughout  the  winter  under 
glass,  and  planted  out  next  season  in  the  same 
way  as  Verbenas,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  bedding 
plants.  It  also  seeds  freely,  and  the  different 
strains  come  pretty  true  from  seeds  if  grown 
widely  apart.  These  strains,  too,  are  marvellous 
in  their  brilliancy  of  tint  and  delicacy  of  colouring, 
covering  the  entire  range  from  fiery  crimson  and 
the  most  brilliant  scarlet  to  the  purest  whites. 
The  size,  form,  and  substance  of  the  flowers  have 
also  been  marvellously  improved.  The  habit  of 
this  lovely  Phlox  also  favours  its  continuous 
blooming.  Unlike  a  Candytuft  and  so  many  other 
showy  annuals,  it  does  not  expend  its  strength  in 
developing  one  great  head  of  bloom  and  then 
perishing,  but  while  expanding  one  shoot  of  bloom 
its  branching  habit  is  busily  preparing  succes- 
sional  displays ;  thus,  under  fair  treatment  and 
in  good  soil,  the  Phlox  Drummondi  goes  on 
growing  and  blooming  from  .June  to  November. 
It  will  do  this  all  the  better  if  the  seeds  are  picked 
off  as  they  ripen;  or,  better  still,  if  the  bunches 
of  withered  flowers  are  picked  off  before  allowing 
them  to  ripen  seeds.  It  is  impossible  to  exagge- 
rate the  beauty  of  a  bed  of  some  of  the  finer 
modern  strains  of  Phlox  Drummondi,  whether  the 
beds  are  filled  with  one  strain  of  colour  or  with  a 
mixture  of  many  hues.  Sheets  of  bloom  are  no 
exaggerated  description,  and  the  form  of  the 
flo^^rs,  the  bunches  in  which  they  are  arranged, 
the  habit  of  the  plant,  the  form  and  size  of  the 
leaves,  all  contribute  to  heighten  the  general  rich 
and  satisfying  effects  of  this  fine  old  annual  in 
masses.  Perhaps  no  annual,  not  even  excepting 
the  Aster  and  the  Zinnia,  owes  more  to  the  pains- 
taking care  of  our  modern  florists  than  the  Phlox 
Drummondi.  Amateurs  intending  to  go  into  its 
cultivation  must  see  to  it  that  they  obtain  their 
supply  of  seeds  from  those  who  have  made  its 
cultivation  and  improvement  a  speciality. 

D.  T.  F. 


increased  by  cuttings  taken  off  in  September  or 
October  and  dibbled  in  very  thickly  under  a  wall. 
They  give  no  more  trouble  than  this — after  a  severe 
frosb  in  spring,  to  sprinkle  a  little  sifted  leaf-mould 
over  them,  and  with  the  hand  to  press  into  the 
soil  those  that  have  been  forced  out  by  the  frost. 
The  few  leaves  falling  from  the  fruit  trees  give  suffi- 
cient covering  now  until  rooted,  after  which  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves. — C. 


Achillea  umbellata. — This  little  silvery-leaved 
plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  certainly  requires  less 
manipulation  than  the  dwarf  Cerastium  tomentosuni 
when  grown  as  an  edging.  The  latter  requires  re- 
newing every  year ;  whereas  the  former  will  be  as 
effective  the  second  and  third  years  as  the  first.  For 
carpet  bedding  it  is  a  gem  in  every  way,  and  only 
requires  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated.     It  is  easily 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 

It  is  best  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  plants  during 
the  season  when  they  can  be  seen  in  a  condition 
to  show  that  they  are  deserving  of  what  is  said  in 
their  favour,  and  it  is  through  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  and  so  far  in  autumn  as  the  frosts  happen 
to  keep  otT,  that  one  of  the  chief  merits  which 
these  Begonias  possess — that  is,  their  endurance  — 
can  be  fully  realised.  In  the  flower  garden,  when 
Pelargoniums  and  other  free  and  continuous- 
blooming  plants  begin  to  look  unhappy  and  pro- 
duce few  flowers,  the  Begonias  keep  on  blooming 
profusely,  and  so  long  as  there  is  an  absence  of 
actual  frost  they  show  little  signs  of  the  waning 
summer,  keeping  up  their  bright  cheerful  appear- 
ance when  comparatively  few  flowers  remain. 
Wlien  the  suitability  of  a  plant  for  any  particular 
purpose  is  proved  by  those  who  happen  to  be  first 
in  the  field  in  trying  it,  it  takes  much  longer  than 
might  be  supposed  before  its  merits  become  gene 
rally  known ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  plants  in  ques- 
tion, for  though  it  is  now  several  years  since  their 
ability  to  thrive  and  bloom  freely  out  of  doors  was 
proved,  they  have  yet  been  slow  in  making  their 
way. 

One  of  the  advantages  attending  the  use  of 
tliese  Begonias  in  modern  flower  gardens  is  that 
either  alone  or  associated  with  other  plants, 
flowering  or  fine-leaved,  their  appearance  is  such 
as  to  take  off  much  of  the  formality,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  objections  belonging  to  most  of  the 
plants  that  are  usually  employed  in  this  style  of 
gardening.  Those  who  require  beds  all  of  one 
colour  and  even  in  growth,  with  or  without  an 
edging  of  something  else,  can  have  what  they 
want  by  using  one  variety ;  whilst  where  beds  of 
mixed  colours  are  preferred,  tuberous  Begonias 
afford  more  variety  through  all  the  shades  of  pink, 
scarlet,  and  red  to  the  deepest  crimson,  and  from 
white  to  straw,  sulphur  and  the  various  shades  of 
yellow  than  any  kind  of  bedding  plant  that  I  can 
call  to  mind.  And  it  is  in  combinations  of  colour 
that  these  Begonias  are  seen  to  advantage,  either 
in  beds  confined  to  them  alone,  or  where  associated 
with  other  plants.  Arranged  in  the  last-named 
way,  where  suitable  things  are  selected  to  go  with 
them,  either  flowering  or  fine-leaved,  or  both  com- 
bined, the  Begonias  stand  unequalled.  One  of  the 
best  combinations  is  a  mixture  of  pink  and  red 
Begonias  with  white  Fuchsias,  such  as  Rose  of 
Castile,  or  any  free-blooming  variety,  standing 
at  distances  of  about  '2h  feet  apart.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season  the  points  of  the  lower  shoots 
of  the  Fuchsias  should  be  pinched  out  once  or 
twice  to  induce  spiral  growth,  so  that  they  may 
stand  well  up  above  the  Begonias,  and  in  this 
way  avoid  the  formal  even  surface.  A  few  plants 
of  Grevillea  robusta  or  Acacia  lophantha — the 
former  looks  best — are  an  improvement. 

One  of  the  most  telling  beds  I  have  met  with 
consisted  of  red,  white,  and  yellow  Begonias  inter- 
spersed with  Amarantua  salicifolius  and  Gre- 
villeas.  In  another,  blue  Violas  were  used  as  a 
setting  for  the  Begonias,  which  were  put  in  at 
about  "2  feet  apart.  Red  and  white  Begonias  with 
single-stemmed  plants  of  the  variegated  Abutilon 
Thompsoni  and  I'anicum  variegatum  look  well. 

If,  in  place  of  the  formal  even  surface  of  a  single 
colour  and  the  straight  ribbon-like  lines  that  have 
been  so  generally  adopted  in  flower  gardens,  mix- 
tures of  plants  possessing  various  colours  and 
shades  had  been  used,  intermixed  with  others 
differing  in  their  habit  of  growth,  modern  flower 
gardening  would  not  have  been  open  to  the  objec- 
tions that  have  done  so  much  to  bring  it  into 
disfavour.     It  is  not  the  kinds  of  plants  used  that 


arc  condemned  by  those  who  object  to  summer 
bedding  as  it  is  often  yet  carried  out ;  it  is  the 
objectionable  way  in  which  they  are  employed, 
further  aggravated  by  the  studied  exclusion  of 
every  plant  that  could  soften  the  masses  of  glaring 
colours  and  the  stiff'  formality  of  growth. 

Apart  from  their  use  in  combination  with  the 
ordinal^  summer  bedders,  tuberous  Begonias  are 
equally  adapted  for  introducing  amongst  herba- 
ceous plants  in  beds  or  borders,  especially  with 
the  early-flowering  kinds,  bulbs  in  particular, 
which,  when  they  are  over,  leave  flowerless  blanks 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  So  employed,  with  fore- 
thought and  judgment  there  need  be  no  unsightly 
bare  places ;  all  that  is  needed  is  to  plant  the 
Begonias,  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  trust  them  out  of 
doors,  in  the  positions  where  something  will  be 
required  to  take  the  place  of  the  plants  that 
either  die  down  altogether,  or  are  flowerless  after 
spring  or  early  summer.  For  beds  where  sum- 
mer-blooming bulbs,  such  as  Lilium  candidum  and 
L.  auratum,  or  Gladioli  are  grown.  Begonias  are 
unequalled  ;  when  put  out  as  early  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  the  Begonias  at  once  commence  flower- 
ing. When  the  Lilies  are  in  bloom,  their  appear- 
ance is  much  improved  by  the  presence  of  the 
Begonias,  which  keep  on  blooming  after  the  Lilies 
have  died  down.  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages 
attending  the  use  of  these  plants  for  growing  out 
of  doors  in  the  place  of  ordinary  summer  bedders 
that  require  propagating  annually,  and  take  a 
good  deal  of  attention  and  room  in  the  winter 
when  there  is  often  little  of  the  latter  available 
either  in  large  or  small  gardens,  is  that  with  ordi- 
nary care  the  bulbs  will  last  for  years,  and  they 
can  be  stored  anywhere  out  of  the  reach  of  frost, 
where  they  can  be  kept  dry  from  the  time  the  tops 
have  died  down  until  they  begin  to  move  in  spring ; 
then  all  they  require  is  putting  in  pots  big 
enough  to  hold  them  and  the  soil  for  the  necessary 
support  to  the  growth  till  the  time  comes  for 
turning  them  out.  When  to  be  planted  out  in 
this  way,  the  pots  only  need  to  be  a  little  larger 
than  will  admit  the  bulbs  after  they  have  attained 
a  considerable  size,  as  no  great  amount  of  growth 
will  be  made  before  the  time  for  planting  out  has 
arrived,  provided  they  are  kept  quite  cool.  No 
more  heat  should  be  given  after  the  first  spring 
when  the  plants  are  raised  from  seed  than  is  requi- 
site to  keep  out  frost,  as  the  cooler  they  are  the 
more  close  and  compact  the  growth  will  be,  a 
condition  which  ia  essential  to  their  subsequent 
appearance  during  the  season,  for  if  the  shoots  are 
at  all  drawn  the  plants  are  half  spoilt,  as  nothing 
that  can  be  done  for  them  afterwards  will  remedy 
the  defect. 

There  are  two  ways  of  proceeding  for  those  wlio 
intend  beginning  the  cultivation  of  these  Bego- 
nias, either  to  procure  plants,  or  to  raise  them 
from  seed.  The  latter  will  be  the  course  which 
those  who  require  them  for  growing  out  of  doors 
will  most  likely  adopt,  especially  as  the  largest 
flowered  varieties  are  by  no  means  the  best  for 
growing  in  this  way  (or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  for 
pot  culture),  and  the  general  run  of  seedlings  is 
usually  much  smaller  flowered  than  the  largest  of 
the  named  varieties  raised  by  the  leading  trade 
growers,  and  which  are  selected  from  thousands 
of  seedlings  annually  grown.  Tuberous  Begonias 
will  flower  well  the  same  season  in  which  they  are 
raised  from  seed,  that  is,  if  treated  aright.  To 
get  the  seedlings  on  without  check  or  delay  they 
require  to  be  somewhat  dili'erently  treated  from  the 
generality  of  other  plants  ;  consequently  a  few 
details  respecting  their  management  may  be  of  use 
to  those  who  have  not  had  to  deal  with  them. 

With  these  Begonias,  as  with  most  things  raised 
from  seed,  there  is  a  marked  superiority  in  the 
character  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  habit  of  growth 
of  [plants  that  are  raised  from  a  good  strain,  as 
compared  with  those  that  result  from  an  inferior 
one.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  none  but  the 
best  seed  be  procured.  It  should  be  sown  soon 
after  the  year  comes  in  ;  a  mixture  of  sifted  peat, 
leaf-mould  and  sand  is  tlie  best  material  to  use. 
Drain  some  ordinary  seed-pans  and  fill  with  the 
material,   press  it  down  and  make  the  surface 
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smooth  ;  on  this  scatter  tlie  seeds  evenly,  but  not 
too  thickly,  cover  very  slightly  and  press  the 
surface  a  little,  stand  in  a  temperature  of  u.j'  or 
00",  keeping  the  soil  damp,  but  not  over-wet  : 
when  the  seedlings  appear  the  pans  must  be_  stood 
in  a  light  position  near  the  glass.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  in  the  treatment  of  seedlings  of  these 
Begonias  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  to  prevent 
their  receiving  a  check  when  moved — that  is  the 
little  plants  must  be  pricked  off'  while  they  are  yet 
much  younger  than  is  necessary  witli  most  things ; 
this  sliould  be  done  before  the  radicle,  the  first 
root  produced  by  the  seed,  has  emitted  anylatei-al 
rootlets,  for  if  the  plants  stand  in  the  seed-pans 
until  these  are  produced,  they  are  almost  certain 
to  get  injured  in  pricking  off',  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  that  they  would  take  some  time  to 
recover.  The  little  plants  should  be  put  "2  inches 
apart  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  giving  them  soil 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  seed  was  sown  ;  after 
this  keep  them  in  a  temperature  like  that  already 
advised,  standing  them  where  they  will  get  plenty 
of  light,  and  applying  as  much  water  as  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  moving  freely.  Seedlings  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  when  well  managed,  grow  faster 
than  many  other  things,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  stand  so  long  after 
pricking  off  as  to  admit  of  their  roots  getting  so 
numerous  that  the  plants  cannot  be  separated 
without  these  being  broken ;  before  there  is 
danger  of  this  occurring  they  must  either  be 
moved  .separately  into  little  pots,  or  if  there  is  a 
large  number  to  be  dealt  with,  they  may  again 
be  moved  into  boxes,  giving  them  more  room. 
Whichever  course  is  adopted  they  should 
finally  be  moved  into  pots  from  4  inches  to 
G  inches  in  diameter,  still  encouraging  them  to 
keep  on  growing  freely  with  plenty  of  light  and 
a  moderate  amount  of  moisture,  admitting  more 
air  and  giving  a  little  shade  as  the  sun  gets  more 
powerful.  By  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June  they  should  be  planted  out  where  they  are 
intended  to  flower,  previous  to  which  they  ought 
to  be  hardened  off  in  a  greenhouse  or  cold  frame. 
They  like  soil  fairly  enriched  with  manure  and  of 
a  moderately  free  nature.  In  autumn,  when  the 
tops  are  cut  down  by  frost,  the  tubers  should  be 
taken  up  and  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  before 
being  put  away  ;  a  greenhouse  shelf,  or  anywhere 
where  they  will  get  enough  air  to  effect  the  drying 
process,  will  answer.  Afterwards  they  must  be 
kept  cool,  but,  as  already  said,  out  of  the  way  of 
frost.  So  treated  the  tubers  will  last  for  years, 
increasing  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  shoots  and 
flowers  which  they  will  produce.  In  ordinary 
winters  the  roots  will  live  out  of  doors  with  some 
protection,  but  I  prefer  taking  them  up,  especially 
as  this,  with  the  wintering  and  potting  in  spring, 
entails  little  labour. 

Those  who  wish  to  grow  these  Begonias  in  pots 
can  do  so  even  if  they  have  no  accommodation 
under  glass  more  than  ordinary  garden  frames,  or 
even  without  the  aid  of  these  if  the  tubers,  after 
they  have  begun  to  grow  and  potteil  in  spring, 
are  stood  in  the  window  of  a  room  where  they 
will  get  light  and  air  until  there  is  no  danger 
from  frost,  after  which  they  will  be  better  out  of 
doors.  When  in  bloom  they  make  effective  window- 
plants,  so  long  as  they  are  not  too  large  to  be  used 
in  that  way.  But  to  have  them  compact  and 
bushy  so  that  the  stems  require  no  support,  a 
condition  in  which  they  look  much  the  best  and 
produce  the  most  flowers,  they  do  better  out  of 
doors,  for,  except  in  the  lightest  and  most  airy 
greenhouses,  their  stems  are  liable  to  get  drawn 
before  the  end  of  the  summer  has  arrived. 

T.  B. 

Ferula  tingitana.  —  Among  the  handsome- 
leaved  Ferulag,  this  species  is  one  of  the  moat  elegant 
in  habit,  and  as  vigorous  as  it  is  graceful.  It  takes 
several  years  to  form  the  strong  tufts,  which  all  who 
have  seen  them  so  much  admire  when  bursting  into 
their  stately  verdure  in  spring.  The  best  way  is  to 
plant  the  young  Ferulas  where  they  are  to  remain  at 
tirst.  The  position  should  be  most  carefully  chosen. 
The  mixed  border  is  not  suitable,  as  the  plants  die 
down  in  early  summer,  and  would  leave  blanks  tliat 


could  not  easily  be  filled.  The  best  way  is  to  place 
them  singly,  or  in  small  groups,  a  little  beyond  the 
margin  of  a  shrubbery,  or  isolated  on  the  Grass,  and 
so  placed  that  their  verdure  might  be  easily  visible  in 
the  garden  landscape  in  early  spring.  Deep  free  soil 
should  be  supplied  before  planting,  if  the  soil  be  not 
naturally  both  good  and  deep.  It  would  be  a  good 
plant  to  associate  with  Daffodils  and  other  early- 
flowering  bulbs,  which  also  die  down  in  early  summer. 
The  Ferulas  are  most  readily  raised  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered  in  a  nursery  bed 
in  the  open  air. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  SANDHURST. 

At  an  exhibition  held  recently  at  Sandhurst  hardy 
flowers  furnished  by  Messrs.  Sutton  formed  an  in- 
teresting feature,  and  showed  how  many  really 
valuable  things  can  be  grown  in  the  open  ground  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  There  was,  first  of  all,  the 
pretty  blue  Cornbottle  (Centaurea  Cyanus),  now  so 
much  employed  in  a  cut  state,  an  easily  grown 
hardy  annual  of  the  most  valuable  character. 
Then  came  the  following  annual  Chrysanthemums: 
C  tricolor  Burridgeanum,  with  its  rich  dark  zones 
of  colour ;  tricolor  Dunnetti,  double,  white  and 
yellow  ;  coronarium  aureum  and  inodorum  ple- 
nissimum,  an  excellent  group,  showy  and  gay. 
Next  came  the  dark  Coreopsis  tinctoria,  and  with 
it  an  annual  not  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  namely,  Cosmidium  Burridgeanum,  with  yel- 
low Coreopsis-like  blossoms.  Then  there  were 
single  Dahlias  in  \ariety,  and  some  fine  seedling 
forms  of  Delphinium  hybridum,  Dianthus  Hed- 
dewigi,  and  Indian  I'ink,  in  its  varied  double  and 
single  fornis---all  charming  in  a  cut  state.  Gail- 
lardias  were  shown  in  bold  and  striking  bunches, 
and  consisted  of  such  varieties  as  picta  grandiflora, 
marginata,  fistulosa,  Lorenziana,  and  amblyodon. 
Helichrysum  monstrosum  was  also  there  in  fine 
variety.  Then  there  were  Hollyhocks  of  excellent 
quality,  concerning  which  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  they  were  raised  from  seeds  sown  this  year, 
and  that  they  had  reached  a  height  of  from  s  feet 
to  10  feet.  Xext  came  the  double  crimson  form 
of  Senecio  elegans,  the  double  Jacob:va  of  the 
seed  catalogues,  a  subject  that  well  deserves 
to  be  grown  as  a  summer  bedding  plant.  Some 
pretty  Rocket  Larkspurs  were  also  shown ;  by 
some  they  are  regarded  as  formal-looking,  but 
they  supply  very  pleasing  tints  of  colour.  The 
annual  Marigolds  were  well  represented  by 
the  orange  and  lemon  African  types  and  by 
the  dwarf,  tall,  striped,  and  miniature  forms 
of  the  French  types.  Of  Sweet  Peas  there 
was  a  capital  lot  shown  in  bunches  of  distinct 
varieties,  so  that  visitors  could  clearly  distinguish 
as  to  their  differences  in  making  a  selection. 
Then  there  were  Salpiglossis,  bold  and  extremely 
showy  subjects,  that  give  colours  rarely  found 
among  other  hardy  annuals.  The  strain  shown  at 
Sandhurst  is  best  known  under  the  name  of  Salpi- 
glossis grandiflora.  Such  wonderful  sweet  Scabious 
I  think  I  never  before  saw;  they  had  huge  double 
HoIIyhock-like  blossoms,  and  must  have  been 
grown  on  good  soil ;  they  were  one  of  the  floral 
surprises  of  the  show.  Then  there  were  giant 
.Sunflowers,  and  what  is  known  as  the  New  Sul- 
phur, a  very  showy  form  indeed,  well  worthy  a 
place  in  the  garden.  The  white,  yellow,  and 
purple  Sweet  Sultans  (Centaurea  moschata)  were 
represented  by  very  showy  bunches;  the  first  is 
much  grown  nowadays  for  cutting.  Dotted 
about  were  also  handsome  plants  of  the  striped 
Japanese  Maize.  All  the  foregoing  subjects  were 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the  open  ground  this 
year. 

Asters,  including  such  fine  types  as  the  giant 
Paiony  -  flowered,  Victoria,  Chrysanthemum  - 
flowered,  Crown  or  Cockade,  Fire  King,  a  brilliant 
red  or  scarlet  Aster,  which  must  be  showy  in  a  mass, 
and  several  pretty  dwarf-growing  varieties,  were 
all  shown  in  good  condition.  Phlox  Drummondi, 
of  the  grandiflora  type,  was  also  contributed  in 
great  variety,  but  in  separate  bunches;  the 
flowers  were  very  fine  and  showy.  How  is  it  that 
beds  of  mixed  Phlox  Drummondi  are  not  more 
grown  in  the  flower  garden  than  they  appear  to 


be  ?  They  are  very  showy  and  continuous  in 
bloom,  but  in  order  that  the  beds  should  bo 
thoroughly  eff'ective,  the  decaying  flowers  should 
be  picked  oil'  to  prevent  the  formation  of  seed- 
pods.  I  also  noticed  bunches  of  very  fine  Ten- 
week  Stocks,  all  emitting  a  delightful  fragrance. 
Lastly,  there  were  fine  spikes  of  tiladioli  inter- 
spersed among  the  subjects  just  named. 

If  promoters  of  flower  shows  were  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  hardy  flowers  by  the  bestowal  of 
prizes  on  large  and  small  collections,  so  as  to  suit 
the  resources  of  all,  instead  of  for  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Balsams,  Verbenas,  &c. ,  that  are  too 
frequently  produced  in  very  shabby  form,  and 
quite  unworthy  of  the  many  prizes  offered  for 
them,  a  distinct  gain  would  be  the  result.  Espe- 
cially should  this  feature  be  introduced  into 
flower  shows  held  during  the  two  last  weeks  in 
July  and  on  to  the  middle  of  September.  It  U 
done  to  a  small  extent,  but  it  is  a  feature  re- 
quiring larger  development.  During  the  eight  or 
nine  weeks  just  named  many  country  shows  are 
held,  and  there  is  also  then  an  abundance  of  hardy 
flowers — annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials. 

R.  D. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Helianthemum  Tuberaria. — This  is  so  beau 
tiful  on  rockwork,  that  we  do  not  begrudge  it  th  e 
extra  trouble  which  it  costs  to  carry  it  safely 
through  our  winters.  It  cannot  be  considered  to 
be  quite  hardy,  but  it  will  withstand  a  good  deal 
of  frost.  Fogs  and  wet  are  its  greatest  enemies. 
In  a  cold  frame  plants  of  it  in  pots  are  safe  enough, 
and  as  it  is  a  good  plan  to  root  cuttings,  say  three 
or  four  in  a  pot,  in  early  summer  for  next  year's 
use,  there  need  not  be  any  lifting  and  potting  of 
old  plants  at  the  end  of  the  season,  which,  more- 
over, is  not  such  a  pleasant  occupation  as  prepar- 
ing young  stock,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty 
of  old  roots  doing  well  when  dug  up  late,  for  as 
the  plant  keeps  on  flowering  until  well  into  au- 
tumn, it  is  not  advisable  to  take  it  up  early.  I 
am  aware  that  in  some  parts  it  lives  out  all  winter, 
but  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Linaria  anticaria. — This  is  an  interesting 
plant,  but  not  nearly  so  effective  as  the  richly 
coloured  and  netted  annual  L.  reticulata  with  its 
gold  and  purple  flowers.  As  regards  size,  the 
flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  that  kind,  and 
very  diverse  in  their  hues  and  markings,  but  all 
the  colours — mauve,  yellow,  brown,  and  pink — 
though  prettily  blended  when  closely  examined, 
are  so  indistinct  and  wanting  in  effect,  that  this 
Linaria  is  not  likely  to  be  everybody's  choice. 
Moreover,  the  plant  is  but  a  very  indifferent  peren- 
nial, at  least  with  me  ;  but  most  of  the  Linarias 
said  to  be  perennial  are  faulty  as  regards  duration 
in  our  climate. 

Campanula  nitida. — This  is  at  once  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  effective,  and  perhaps  the 
most  shy  bloomer  of  all  the  dwai'f  Bellflowers. 
May  not  the  scarcity  of  its  flowers  account  in  some 
degree  for  the  limited  use  made  of  the  plant  ?  Its 
flowers  are  large  and  striking,  and  there  are  both 
white  and  blue-flowered  kinds,  and  double  and 
single.  The  single  flowers  are  especially  hand- 
some, being  nearly  2  inches  across,  and  hang  side- 
ways from  the  dumpy  spikes  of  but  a  few  inches 
in  height.  I  grew  this  species  for  years  and  only 
got  few  and  imperfect  flowers  from  it.  I  could 
not  tell  what  ailed  my  plants,  for  I  had  seen  some 
in  other  gardens  much  happier.  Latterly  I  have 
grown  them  in  rich  soil,  nearly  all  thoroughly  de- 
cayed leaf-mould,  and  now  the  flowers  come  out 
beautifully,  so  I  suppose  C.  nitida  likes  rich  food, 
and  it  certainly  delights  in  full  sunshine. 

■Wild  Chicory. — It  may  amuse  some  to  see 
this  native  herb  recommended  for  pleasure  garden 
decoration,  but  it  has  flowers  of  a  most  desirable 
shade  of  blue,  and  they  are  much  liked  in  a  cut 
state.  One  old  plant  has  stood  here  for  some 
years.  It  grows  on  a  trellis  along  with  sprays  of 
the  Virginian  Creeper,  and  is  now  very  pretty.  The 
otherwise  naked  stems  are  almost  5  feet  high,  and 
are  freely  studded  over  nearly  down  to  the  ground 
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with  bright  azure-blue  heads  upwards  of  an  inch 
across.  The  colour  is  rich  and  good,  but  I  believe 
something  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  is 
closely  shaded  on  all  sides,  though  clear  over- 
head. The  roots  are  practically  in  stones,  sand, 
and  manure,  for  a  thick  dressing  of  the  latter  is 
given  annually  owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  soil. 
Thus  circumstanced  the  results  are  most  satisfac- 
factory,  though  they  were  not  so  under  other 
and,  as  I  thought,  more  favourable  conditions. 

Gentianabrachyphylla. — This  lovely  variety 
of  G.  verna  is  now  in  flower.  To  say  that  the 
blossom?  are  equal  in  beauty  to  those  of  the  type 
is  no  mean  praise ;  they  are,  perhaps,  even  of  a 
little  lighter  and  brighter  shade — a  matter  which 
one  might  expect,  seeing  that  they  are  produced 
under  a  clearer  sky  than  that  under  which  those 
of  verna  are  brought  forth ;  they  are  also  a  little 
larger,  too,  and  set  close  on  dense  tufts  of  foliage. 
The  foliage  is  not  a  deep  green,  but  somewhat 
glaucous.  A  good  plant,  some  peat  and  turfy 
loam,  a  flat,  moist  position  in  full  sunshine,  are 
the  conditions  which  have  answered  here,  but  all 
this  dwarf  section  seem  to  be  benefited  by  a 
summer  top-dressing  of  leaf  mould  and  sand. 

G.  alpiua  or  exciea,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, is 
also  now  in  flower — perhaps  later  than  usual,  owing 
to  being  overshadowed  by  a  tree.  It  is  in  all  re- 
spects smaller  than  the  typical  G.  acaulis ;  the 
palish  blue  tubes  are  charmingly  spotted  inside, 
and  when  well  grown  the  plant  is  excellent  in  all 
points.  It  succeeds  under  similar  conditions  to 
those  under  which  acaulis  thrives.  Flowers  of 
these  Gentians  associate  well  with  those  of 
autumnal  Colchicums,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  season  of  the  Gentians  should  not  be  much 
more  prolonged  in  our  gardens  than  it  now  is. 

Sedum  Ewersi. — This  late-flowering  and  high- 
coloured  Stonecrop  is  neat  and  pretty  in  every 
way.  Its  round,  thick  glaucous  leaves  are  set  on 
such  slender  stems,  that  they  rest  on  the  ground, 
the  rosy  corymbs  merely  erecting  themselves 
sufliciently  to  be  seen  like  a  setting  in  a  blue- 
green  carpet.  If  all  the  Stonecrops  were  better 
cultivated,  they  would  be  very  dift'erent  from  what 
we  nearly  always  see  them.  It  set  back  in  the 
ground  every  year  or  two  years  at  furthest  they 
would  be  less  scraggy,  more  abundantly  flowered, 
and  better  in  colour.  This  kind  especially  is  im- 
l^roved  by  such  cultural  care. 

Delphinium  velutinum. — If  I  have  got  this 
true  from  seed  I  must  say  that  it  is  no  beauty. 
It  may  interest  people  fond  of  the  singular  amongst 
plants,  but  for  a  garden  where  pretty  forms  and 
good  floral  effects  are  desired  it  is  useless.  It  is 
all  the  more  needful  to  state  this  precisely,  be- 
cause, as  a  rule.  Larkspurs  are  showy  plants.  At 
this  season  the  soft  character  of  the  whole  plant 
gets  changed  into  one  of  roughness,  owing  to  the 
bristle-like  quality  of  the  hairs.  The  flowers  are 
half  closed,  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  with  black 
centres  in  the  form  of  a  bee.  The  flower-colour  is 
further  detracted  from  by  the  hairy  covering  which 
renders  it  dingy.  The  spikes  are  but  laxly  fur- 
nished with  flowei"s. 

Stokesia  cyanea. — The  flowers  of  this  are  now 
fully  expanded — a  circumstance  anything  but 
usual  in  Yorkshire  in  the  first  week  of  September. 
The  two  drawbacks  in  connection  with  this  fine 
Composite  from  the  warm  climate  of  Carolina  are 
want  of  hardiness  and  a  too  tardy  habit  of  flower- 
ing. If  you  set  it  in  the  ordinary  way  with  other 
herbaceous  perennials  it  either  proves  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  itself  or  grows  so  rampantly  by 
means  of  underground  stems,  that  a  flower  is  rarely 
seen.  Buds  may  be  had  in  abundance,  but  they 
are  so  long  in  developing  and  so  late  that  the 
hsads  seldom  open.  Old  hands  who  have  known 
Stokes"  Aster  for  over  twenty  years  say  they  have 
never  yet  seen  it  flower.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  its  beauty  and  worth,  but  all,  of  course, 
depends  on  whether  it  can  be  made  to  flower  early 
in  September.  This  may  be  done  by  setting 
strong  plants  with  at  least  one  bold  and  matured 
crown  in  light  sandy  .soil  in  the  full  sunshine.  It 
will  probably   make  more   progress  under  than 


above  the  surface,  but  if  flowers  are  the  object, 
all,  except  one  or  two,  suckers  should  be  removed. 
This  treatment  has  been  adopted  here,  and  besides 
the  big  heads,  nearly  4  inches  across  and  of  a  light 
purple  colour,  resembling  a  magnified  head  of  the 
double  Catananche  c;vrulea,  the  two  barren  crowns 
are  extra  sti-ong  for  next  year.  In  light  soil  and 
sun  it  is  comparatively  safe  in  winter,  and  quite 
so  if  a  shovelful  of  coal  ashes  is  heaped  over  it. 
In  stiff"  cold  soil  it  is  sure  to  perish. 

J.  Wood. 


Phytolacca  decandra. — This  om.-imental  plant 
is  very  suitable  for  the  back  of  the  herbaceous  border, 
or  for  glowing  in  spare  open  spaces  amongst  shrubs. 
The  plant  is  herbaceous,  and  h.is  huge  fleshy  roots 
that  penetrate  deeply  into  the  earth  in  search  of  food, 
thus  rendering  it  independent  of  the  weather,  as  re- 
gards moisture,  and  of  easy  cultivation.  Early  in 
spring  it  sends  up  from  its  crown  several  stout  shoots 
that  soon  run  to  the  height  of  4  feet  or  fi  feet,  when 
they  divide  into  numerous  branches.  These  send 
forth  numerous  bunches  of  flowers,  greatly  resembling 
those  of  the  Currant,  and  when  these  are  ripe  the 
plant  has  a  very  striking  appearance,  on  account 
of  their  great  profusion  and  rich  colour.  The 
berrie.s,  which  are  of  a  bluish  black  tint,  are  about 
the  size  of  Peas,  but  are  rugged  and  fuirowed,  and 
generally  contain  ten  or  twelve  seeds.  These  should 
be  sown  early  in  spring,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  up 
and  large  enough  to  handle  they  may  at  once  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  positions  intended  for  them.  Should 
the  soil  be  at  all  rich,  they  must  be  allowed  plenty  of 
room,  or  they  will  soon  overgrow  anytiiing  that  may 
be  standing  near.  Although  this  plant  will  not  attain 
a  large  size  in  poor  soil,  it  will  be  found  to  fruit 
more  freely.  Grown  as  a  pot  pilant,  it  is  valuable  f^r 
winter  decoration  in  large  conser\atoriei'. — J. 

Yellow  Paris  Daisy. — Although  I  have  always 
had  a  high  opinion  of  this  so-called  Daisy  for  indoor 
culture,  I  never  considered  it  effective  in  the  open 
air  until  this  year.  Young  plants,  I  have  found,  do 
not  bloom  quite  freely  enough  ;  they  are  apt  to  run 
away  into  strong  growths,  especially  in  damp 
summers.  The  best  plants  for  the  open  air  are  those 
which  have  become  woody  and  somewhat  stunted  in 
their  growth.  Such  plants  put  out  in  soil  of  not  too 
lich  a  des-ription  become  a  mass  of  bloom  by  Ihe 
end  of  July,  and  the  flowers  as  they  glow  in  the 
sunlight  loiik  very  blight  and  cheerful.  I  advise  any 
reader  of  The  G.veden  who  may  have  been  dis- 
appointed with  this  Paris  Daisy  in  the  open  to  try 
older  specimens.  A  good  wny  is  to  put  in  some  cut- 
tings late  in  spring,  and  grow  them  on  through  the 
summer  till  they  get  well  established  in  4i-inch  or 
t^-iuch  pots.  If  the  buds  are  kept  picked  off,  these 
will  bloom  well  through  the  winter,  and  will  then 
come  in  for  the  open  air.  A  two-year- old  specimen 
that  had  given  hundreds  of  blooms  in  winter  and 
spring  was  put  into  the  open  ground  in  .Tune.  For  a 
couple  of  months  it  has  been  smothered  with  bloom, 
and  will  probably  remain  so  till  frost  come?.  I  think 
one  large  specimen  such  as  this  is  much  more  effec- 
tive than  a  number  of  small  plants  crowded  together. 
— John  Corshill. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Chrysanthemum  coronarium. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  annnals  for  flower  borders.  Self-sown  plants 
of  it  yield  a  supiily  of  tlowers  early  in  summer,  while  those 
sown  in  spring  keep  up  the  supply  till  frost  sets  in.  Amongst 
them  we  have  two  very  distinct  colours,  one  bright  yellow, 
the  other  creamy  white. — E.  B.  L. 

"Veronica  rupestris- — This  little  trailing  Speedwell 
forms  on  the  rockwork  at  Kew  dense  glossy  mat-like 
masses  of  bright  green  foliage  completely  covering  the  stones. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rich  blue,  paler  beneath .  and  are 
bnrne  on  slender  spikes.  At  first  sight  it  looks  exactly  like 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  but  its  foliage  is  brighter  and 
fresher,  and  its  flowers  are  fully  as  beautiful,  although  not 
so  durable. 

Dianthus  Kagrg'ed  Jack. — Those  who  are  fond  of 
sweet-scented  flowers  should  add  this  variety  of  Indian  Pink 
to  their  collections.  Seeds  of  it  should  be  sown  on  a  warm 
border  early  in  spring  and  during  the  summer,  and  till  cut 
down  by  severe  frosts  it  will  produce  a  great  profusion  of 
ragged  and  somewhat  insignificant  flowers,  but  which  scent 
the  garden  agi-eeably  for  some  distance  around  them.  This 
scent  is  especially  strong  in  the  mornings  and  evenings. 
— W.  I. 


NEW  CARNATIONS  AND  PIC0TEE3. 

Of  the  new  Carnations  and  Picotees  which  have 
made  their  first  appearance  during  the  season  just 
passed,  I  put  in  the  first  place  scarlet  bizarre  Robert 
Houlgrave,  raised  by  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  of  Stake- 
hill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester.  It  is  in  the  way 
of  that  w  ell-known  and  popular  flower,  scarlet  bizarre 
Admiral  Ourzon,  but  regarded  by  the  florists  of  the 
north  to  be  superior  to  it.  It  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  at  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society's  exhibition  at  Manchester  on  August  14. 
Mr.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  who  has  raited 
several  fine  seedling  Carnations  and  Picotees,  showed 
several  at  South  Kensington  on  July  27.  .Vnioug  them 
were  scarlet  bizarre  Thetis,  pure  white  ground,  marked 
with  rich  maroon  and  scarlet,  good  petal  and  sub- 
stance ;  crimson  bizarre  Due  d'Aumale,  rich  crimson 
and  purple,  fine  form  ;  pink  and  purple  bizarre 
Felicity,  a  beautiful  pale  pink  variety,  flowers  of 
large  size  and  full  substance,  in  the  way  of  Sarah 
Payne  ;  scarlet  flake  Alisemnnd,  well  formed  petals 
and  good  broad  scarlet  flakes  on  a  white  ground ; 
rose  flake  Thalia,  large  and  full,  good  broad  petals, 
flaked  with  pale  rose;  Diana,  flaked  broadly  and 
regulai'ly  with  bright  cherry-rose  on  a  white  ground 
(both  Thalia  .and  Diana  were  awarded  fir.st-clasa 
certificates  by  the  N.ational  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society  at  South  Kensington  in  ISS.S) ;  and  Corisande, 
pale  rose  flake  on  a  pure  white  ground,  very  full  and 
good.  This  and  Felicity  appear  to  possess  great 
distinctness  of  character. 

Of  new  Picotees,  I  think  that  Mrs.  Sharp,  raised 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Sharp,  of  Birmingham,  nmst  head  the 
list.  It  was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Oxford 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union  in  1S85,  and  again  at 
Manchester  on  August  14  last,  and  in  both  instances 
it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  It  was  shown 
by  Mr.  R.  Lord,  of  Todmorden,  by  Mr.  B.  Simonite, 
Sheffield,  and  by  the  raiser,  and,  wide  apart  as  these 
districts  are,  it  was  fine  in  character  in  each  instance. 
It  has  massive  broad  petals,  pure  in  the  ground,  and 
is  broadly  edged  with  the  liveliest  rosy  scarlet.  Mrs. 
Anstiss,  r.aised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Anstiss,  Biill,  is  a 
fine,  heavy  purple-edged  flower, in  the  way  of  Muiiel, 
pure,  fine  in  the  petal,  and  having  a  solid  edge  of 
bright  purple. 

Of  new  purple-edoed  flowers  I  may  mention 
Woodkins  (Wood  and  Ingram),  the  white  ground 
very  pure,  petal  moderately  broad,  with  wire  edge  of 
bright  deep  purple — a  good  addition  to  the  light 
purple  flowers  ;  (iueen  Adelaide  (Wood  and  Ingram), 
heavy  purple,  large  full  flower,  with  solid  broad  mar- 
gin— excellent  in  form  ;  Juliette  (Fellowes),  medium 
purple,  good  broad  smooth  petal,  fine  lai'ge  full 
flower,  quite  distinct  in  character;  Catherine  (Fel- 
lowes),  heavy  purple,  pure  white  ground,  petals  of  fine 
form, broad  and  smooth ;  and  Mrs.  Nicholay  (Fellowes), 
light  purple,  a  very  large  and  full  flower  of  excellent 
quality,  and  having  a  good  free  haljit  of  growth. 

Of  rose  and  scarlet  edoeo  flowers  there  are 
Henreuae  (Douglas),  medium  edge  of  rose,  full  flower, 
broad  petals  with  a  regularly  defined  edge  ;  Mrs.  J. 
Wood  Ingram  (Wood  and  Ingram),  medium  rose 
edge,  the  white  pure,  pet.als  of  good  substance — one 
of  the  best  of  its  class;  Duchess  (Fellowes),  heavy 
8(  arlet  edge,  very  large  full  flower,  quite  di.stinct  and 
very  attractive;  Maud  (Fellowtsi,  light  rose,  fine 
broad  smooth  pettils — a  very  chaste  and  fine  flower  ; 
Mary  D.  Anstiss  (Austins)  is  a  very  pleasing  flower, 
broad  stout  petals  and  .in  edging  of  nsy  scarlet — said 
by  the  raiser  to  be  a  good  grower  and  very  fine  (this 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certiKcate  of  merit  at  the 
South  Kensington  meeting  on  July  27) ;  and  Orlando 
(Fellowes),  light  rose  edge,  large,  lull,  and  fine. 
Singular  to  state,  not  a  single  new  red-edged  Picot-  e 
has  put  in  an  appearance  during  the  present  j'ear,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Of  yellow  Picotees  some  few  new  varieties  have 
put  in  an  appearance,  especial!}'  those  raiseel  by  Mr.  J. 
Douglas.  Smith  Barry  (Wood  and  Ingram)  has  a 
bright  yellow  ground  heavily  margined  with  crimson, 
and  is  decidedly  attractive.  E.  D. 


"Victoria  Aster. — This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
best  of  all  Astei's.  We  have  grown  a  quantity  of  it 
this  season  for  cutting,   and  most  serviceable  it  has 
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betn.  This  Aster  likes  rich  food.  Our  best  plants  of 
it  are  growing  on  a  border  well  manured  from  the 
pigstye  ;  they  were  sown  thinly  in  boxes  in  April, 
and  as  soon  as  large  enough,  were  planted  out  in  rows 
1  foot  aiiart ;  the  season  being  genial,  they  have  grown 
and  flowt  red  most  satisfactorily.  I  may  add  that  not 
the  least  amongst  the  many  good  qualities  belonging 
to  this  Aster  is  the  way  in  which  plants  of  it  may  be 
transferred  from  the  open  ground  to  pots  without  so 
much  as  shedding  a  leaf.  In  lifting  them  we  take  a 
fork,  and  thrust  down  deeply  so  as  to  get  all  the 
roots.  We  then  carefully  shake  away  the  soil,  and 
having  fitted  the  plant,  into  the  pots,  fill  up  with  finely 
sifted  foil,  and  press  all  down  firmly.  We  then  set 
them  in  a  pit  where  they  can  be  kept  rather  close  for 
a  day  or  two  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  ;  they 
soon  get  established,  and  may  then  be  utilised  indoors. 
The  clear  w-hites  and  varioxis  shades  of  pink  or  rose 
are  very  bright  under  artificial  light,  and  on  the 
dinner-table  strikingly  tffective. — J.  G.,  Uants. 


Rose  Garden, 

PROPERTIES  OF  GOOD  ROSES. 
The  general  principles  or  properties  laid  down  as 
influencing  the  staying  properties  of  Roses  are 
likely  to  prove  most  useful.  Depth  and  substance 
of  petal  are  doubtless 
solid  bases  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  staying  power, 
and  are  morethanamatch 
in  this  connection  for 
mere  numbers,  though 
the  latter  are  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  A  curi- 
ous sample  of  staying 
power  came  under  our 
notice  this  year  in  regard 
to  one  Rose  sometimes 
citied  as  mostly  wanting 
in  this  useful  property — 
Merveille  do  Lyon.  A 
bloom  of  this  variety  was 
awarded  the  highest  hon- 
ours as  the  best  Rose 
staged  at  a  show  in  com- 
petition with  such  good 
staying  Teas  as  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Mar^chal  Niel,  La  Boule 
d'Or,  itc.  Instead  of  star- 
ing at  the  judges  with 
open  eye,  as  usual,  it  con- 
tinued perfect  in  form 
throughout  a  long,  hot 
summer  day  in  a  rather 
c'.ose  tent  without  speck 
or  flaw,  and  was  allowed 
by  the  exhibitors  of  some 
of  the  fineststandsof  Teas 
ever  seen  by  the  writer  to 
b3  without  doubt  the 
most  perfect  Rose  among 

many  hundreds  shown.  La  France  seems  to  make 
up  by  the  number  of  its  petals  for  its  want  of  sub- 
stance, and  under  favourable  conditions  stays  well. 
The  petals  are  so  crowded  together,  that  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  room  to  fade,  while  it  is  rare  in- 
deed that  it  can  open  its  eye.  But,  fragrant  and 
exquisite  as  La  France  is,  it  would  doubtless  be 
yet  more  valuable  were  its  petals  thickened.  In 
that  case,  however,  they  would  also  have  to  be 
thinned,  or  the  Rose  enlarged  to  something  like 
the  size  of  Peonies,  for  we  very  much  doubt  if  we 
have  a  Rose  with  so  many  petals  as  La  France. 
How  far  liberal  culture  extends  the  staying  pro- 
perty of  Rose  blooms  is  a  most  interesting  inquiry. 
Possibly  a  moderate  rujimuii  will  be  found  the 
best  for  fostering  or  developing  the  endurance  of 
individual  blooms,  on  the  same  principle  as  tem- 
perate or  even  hardy  living  develops  to  the 
uttermost  the  strength  of  athletes.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  our 
pampered  treatment  and  gross  feeding  of  our 
Rose  trees  not  seldom  result  in  floppy  blooms, 
that  suddenly  collapse,  or  have  staring  eyes,  when 
expected  to  look  their  very  best  on  exhibition  tables. 


Those  blooms  suddenly  cut  off  from  a  full  larder 
are  the  likeliest  to  fade  or  lose  colour  the  soonest 
unless  their  wants  can  be  supplied  afterwards— a 
feature  of  Rose  culture  as  yet  hardly  attempted, 
but  which  may  become  important  if  the  present 
fever- heat  of  Rose  showing  is  to  be  ke]it  up. 
Possibly  as  our  knowledge  of  vegetable  life  and 
nutrition  is  enlarged  it  may  be  as  easy  to  suckle 
Rose  blooms  on  or  off  the  plants  as  it  is  to 
suckle  prize  Gooseberries,  each  tube  containing 
its  special  mixture  to  uphold  substance  as  well 
as  sustain  colour.  Meanwhile,  those  rosarians 
are  likely  to  be  the  most  successful  who  are  care- 
ful to  avoid  over  feeding,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
semi-starvation  on  the  other.  For  example,  I  have 
seen  most  of  the  exquisitely  delicate  pink  that 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  La  France 
washed  out  of  it  through  overdoses  of  soapsuds  and 
house  slops  ;  while  tlie  petals,  always  thin,  have 
been  run  out  into  gos.=amer-Iike  texture  by  gross 
over-feeding.  The  idea  that  there  may  be  a  fixed 
sum  of  excellence,  to  be  equally  divided  into  colour, 
size,  form,  substance,  vigour,  floriferousness,  &c. , 
or  more  or  less  converted  into  one  or  more  of  those 
qualities,  is  at  least  ingenious  and  deserving  of 
careful  consideration.  That  the  constitution  of 
our  Roses  is  being  undermined  and  their  indivi- 
dual life  shortened  in  the  feverish  race  for  enlarged 


SWEET  BRIER. 

Few  flowers  are  more  full  of  chaim  than  the  old 
Sweet  Brier.  It  tills  the  air  with  sweetness  in 
the  first  warm  days  of  April,  when  its  leaves  are 
only  half  grown ;  bears  a  wealth  of  bright  little 
Roses  at  highest  sumniertide,  and  a  hea\7  load  of 
scarlet  hips  to  cheer  the  short  lute  autumn  days. 
It  is  at  home  in  the  poorest  soil,  growing  wil- 
lingly in  almost  pure  sand.  A  double  line  of 
Sweet  Brier  forms  an  impenetrable  and  most 
beautiful  hedge,  the  interlacing  prickly  branches 
giving  it  strength  and  stillness. 


Ijraucb  uf  Sweet  Brier  (Itu^a  rubi^iiiosa). 

and  improved  blooms  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
The  earth  sickness  that  affects  our  modern  Roses, 
their  craving  for  maiden  root  runs,  and  refusal 
to  do  their  best  unless  these  are  provided,  are 
modern  symptoms  of  culture  and  experience  that 
were  wholly  unknown  to  our  not  remote  pro- 
genitors. Their  Rose  bushes  virtually  lived  for 
ever;  ours,  in  many  cases,  are  annuals,  biennials, 
or  triennials  at  the  longest.  We  want  to  link  on 
all  modern  improvements  to  the  hardiness  and 
longevity  of  the  older  Roses.  Whilst  willing  and 
anxious  to  devote  the  utmost  care  and  skill  to  the 
perfecting  of  Rose  blooms,  we  demand  of  the 
raisers  of  new  Roses  that  they  shall  be  endowed 
with  sufficient  stamina  to  bear  the  forcing  strain 
of  modern  cultivation  in  its  fast  gallop  towards 
jjerfection  without  being  crippled  or  killed 
through  the  strain  or  by  the  speed. 

D.  T.  F. 

Rose  Cramoisie  Superieure.— I  was  much  struck  the 
other  day  with  the  effect  I'roduced  by  this  bright  little  Kose 
in  the  Handswirth  Kui series.  Thtrewasa  large  bed  of  it 
in  which  the  boshes  were  about  IS  in.  high  atd  .'mothered 
with  tiowers.   It  is  a  capital  Rose  at  this  season.— W.  G. 


ROSE  NOMENCLATURE. 

Turning  to  the  catalogues  of  the  florists,  one  man 
says  a  certain  Rose  is  a  Tea,  another  a  Hybrid  Tea, 
another  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  another,  perhap',  a 
Hybrid  Noisette,  till  I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  know 
what  it  is.  This  leads  me  to  look  up  the  botanical 
classification  and  history  of  the  Rose,  which,  although 
very  interesting,  fails  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
par.icular  variety  in  question. 

Under  this  state  of  affairs  the  best  that  we  can 
hope  for  is  a  garden  classification,  but  let  us  have  one 
that  will  give  the  purchaser  some  idea  of  the  nature 
and  habit  of  the  plant  he  is 
asked  to  buy.      All  florists 
admit  that  the  term  "Hy- 
brid     Perpetual,"      under 
which,   perhaps,   the    most 
interesting   of    our    Roses 
are  classed,  is  a  complete 
misnomer.  These  Itoses  are 
not  perpetual  bloomers,  as 
the  term  implies,  but  bloom 
at    intervals  or   stated  pe- 
riods, usually  in  spring  and 
autumn,  although  they  are 
frequently  treated  in  ways 
best  known  to  the  florists, 
so  as  to  bloom  in  the  winter 
.and   other    periods    of    the 
year.       The    French    term 
"  Remontant  "      (meaning 
literally  "to  grow  again  ") 
is  more  significant  and  cer- 
tainly a  much  better  term 
than  "  Hybrid  Perpetual." 
The     ever-blooming    or 
Monthly    Roses    are    not 
strictly  ever-blooming,  but 
bloom    at    random,  or    ap- 
parently without  any  defi- 
nite   periods.     This    term, 
however,  is  not   as    objec- 
tionable  as   that    used   to 
designate     the     preceding 
class,  and   conveys  a  tole- 
rably accurate   idea  as  to 
the  blooming  habit  of  the 
varieties  it  comprises,  but 
I  should  consider  "random-blooming"  a  better  term. 
The  term   "  Bourbon  "   designates  a  class  of  Roses 
which  originated  in  the  island  of   Bourbon  [here  we 
have  a  geographical  namej,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  a   cross  between  the  Damask  and  Bengal 
Roses.     It   is  usually  classed  as  an    Ever-blooming 
Rose.     It  does  not,  however,  possess  the  same  habit 
of  bloom  as  the  Bengal  and  Tea  Roses,  but  blooms 
periodically,  the    periods  being  more  frequent  than 
with  the  Remontant  Ros'S. 

The  Noisette  Roses  are  a  class  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  a  cross  between  the  White  Musk  and 
the  China  or  Bengal  Roses,  and  created  some  excite- 
ment when  first  introduced.  They  are  certainly  a 
remarkable  and  beautiful  class  of  Roses,  but  there 
appears  to  exist  some  confusion  in  these  with  the 
climbers  and  Teas,  and  they  are  usually  placed  in 
the  catalogues  as  a  distinct  class.  Most  of  the 
Noisettes,  I  believe,  are  climbers,  but  some  are  not, 
or  at  least  are  not  so  distinctly  characterised.  They 
were  named  in  honour  of  the  man  who  originated  the 
variety.  But  historical  and  geographical  names  are 
not  wanted  in  our  catalogues  ;  we  want  something 
indicating  the  character  of  the  plant. 
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The  Hybrid  Teas  are  Rises  of  recent  introduction, 
the  result  of  crosses  between  the  Remontantg  and 
Teas,  and  are  undoubtedly  destined  to  supplant  some 
of  the  older  varieties  in  popularity,  as  they  combine  in 
varying  degrees,  according  as  they  favour  the  Damask 
or  the  Tea,  the  robust  habit  and  brilliant  colouring 
t'(  the  Eeniontants,  with  the  exquisite  perfume, 
delicate  tints,  and  more  constant  blooming  habit  of 
I  he  Teas.  The  La  France  and  Bennett  are  types  of 
this  class.  By  the  way,  I  would  like  to  ask  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  how  the  yellow  shades  in  our  Tea 
Roses  were  derived.  Are  they  natural  to  the  species 
canina,  or  do  they  originate  from  crosses  of  this 
hpecies  with  some  other,  the  sulphurea,  for  instance, 
which  is  distinetly  characterised  by  its  deep  yellow 
flowers  ? 

The  Hybrid  Noisette  is  another  class  of  recent 
introduction.  The  Ball  of  Snow,  Coquette  des  Alpes, 
and  Coquette  des  Blanches  belong  to  this  class.  The 
white  JIusk  origin  is  apparent  in  the  pale  tints  of  the 
flowers.  The  last  two  classes  are  in  some  confusion, 
and  are  indiscriminately  classed  by  florists  as  Hybrid 
Teas  or  Hybrid  Perpetnals. 

But  it  is  easier  to  find  fault,  I  suppose,  than  to 
apply  the  remedy.  It  does  seem  to  me,  however, 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  extricate  the 
most  beautiful  and  charming  flower  that  Nature  has 
givi;n  us  from  the  confusion  mto  which  it  has  so  sadly 
fallen. 

_  After  revolving  the  matter  in  my  mind  for  some 
time  I  have  finally,  for  my  own  convenience,  adopted 
the  following  classification  :  First,  I  divide  all 
Eo-es  under  two  heads— shrubs  and  climbers— as  all 
the  varieties  can,  as  a  rule,  be  readily  assigned  to 
one  or  other  of  these  divisions,  which  indicate  the 

.  habit  of  the  plant.  These  divisions  I  sub-divide  into 
three  classes  each,  significant  of  the  bloom :    1,  annual 

-blooming  Kofes,  or  those  which  bloom  but  once  a 
year;  2,  periodical  blooming  Roses,  or  those  which 
bloom  at  certain  periods,  more  or  less  defined  as  the 
case  may  be,  such  as  the  Remontant  and  Bourbon 
Roses;  and,  3,  random  or  ever-blooming  Ruses,  or 
those  which  bloom  apparently  at  will,  such  as  the 
Bengal  and  Tea  Roses.  (I  prefer  to  retain  the  title 
"ever-blooming,"  as  it  is  a  term  in  common  use  and 
pretty  generally  understood.)  This  gives  me  six  dis- 
tinct classes. 

First,  annual  blooming  shrubs,  which  may  be 
designated  by  the  general  title  of  "shrub  Roses," 
iacluding  the  Damask,  Provence,  Moss,  French, 
White,  Hybrid  Chinese,  Hybrid  Bourbon,  and  Hybrid 
I'rovence,  or  most  of  those  now  classed  as  "garden 
Roses." 

Second,  periodical  blooming  shrubs,  including  the 
Remontant  and  Bourbon  Roses.  If  the  term  "Hybrid 
Perpetual  "  must  be  retained,  let  it  be  a  title  for  this 
class. 

Third,  ever-blooming  shrubs,  including  the  Bengal, 
Tea,  some  of  the  Noisettes,  and  perhaps  also  the 
Macartney  and  microphylla  Roses,  which  may  be 
designated  under  the  general  title  of  ever-blooming 
Roses. 

Fourth,  annual-blooming  climbers,  including  the 
Sweet  Brier  and  hardy  climbing  Roses. 

Fifth  and  sixth  respectively,  periodical  and  ever- 
blooming  climbers,  including  the  Musk  and  certain 
of  the  Noisettes.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  latter  varieties  to  say  just  which  class  they  slionld 
be  placed  in,  nor  can  I  say  from  my  present  limited 
knowledge  under  what  classes  the  Hybrid  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Noisettes  should  come,  but  I  imagine  it  would 
lead  to  a  division  of  these  now  popular  Ro-es. 

I  offer  these  remarks  as  a  suggestion  to  our  horti- 
cultural societies,  with  a  faint  hope  that  they  may 
lead  to  a  better  classification  of  the  Rose  than  we 
have  at  present. — Willum  Hewett,  in  /i«i'a/  Nch- 
Yorlcer. 


Rose  Lady  Mary  FitzwiUiam.  —  In 
"•J.  D.  E.'s"  interesting  notes  on  the  new  Roses  at 
Waltham  Cross  (p.  217)  occurs  the  following  state- 
ment:  "Amongst  pink  and  rose-coloured  Hybrid 
Perpetnals,  Lady  Mary  FitzwiUiam  holds  high 
rank  ;  it  is  supposed  to  partake  of  tlie  Tea  section, 
but  it  is  certainly  nearer  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals." 
Now,  I  have  grown  this  fine  Rose  for  some  years, 
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and  in  foliage,  habit,  form,  and  even  perfume, 
should  pronounce  it  almost  three-quarters  Tea — 
assuredly  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  latter 
than  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Not  only  this,  but  by 
virtue  of  its  autumnal  blooming  it  is  also  a  Tea, 
and  this  latter  quality  adds  greatly  to  the  value 
of  this  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  pedigree  Roses 
yet  sent  out.  I  forget  at  the  moment  what  Mr. 
Bennett  says  of  its  parentage,  but  its  whole  cha- 
racter proclaims  it  a  Tea,  and  no  doubt  one 
preponderating  parent  was  a  Tea.  At  a  time 
when  every  grower  is  seriously  setting  about  ex- 
panding his  Teas  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  so-called 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  I  must  utter  my  protest 
against  removing  such  an  obvious  Tea  as  Lady 
RIary  FitzwiUiam  from  this  favourite  family  of 
Roses.— D.  T.  F. 


NOTES. 

Old  C'hrvsanthemums.— One  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  tirst  descriptive  account  of  this  now 
popular  flower  was  that  written  by  Mr.  .Sabine 
(vide  Trans.  R.  H.  8,,  vol.  v.,  p.  322)  in  the 
year  182(5.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  often  been 
referred  to  by  more  modern  writers.  I  have  just 
come  across  another  and  less  well-known  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
written  in  18.3.3,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Haworth,  and 
published  in  the  Oardeuers  Magazbie  (vol.  ix., 
p.  218).  Haworth  mentions  "various  seedling 
varieties  as  having  been  recently  exhibited,"  and 
these  he  further  tells  us  were  "  chiefly  obtained 
from  seeds  of  the  Early  Blush,  Early  Crimson, 
and  the  Two-coloured  Red."  In  this  paper  he 
prophesies  that  the  Chrysanthemum  would  be 
immensely  improved  by  seed-.saving  from  suit- 
able kinds.  "  We  must  try  the  seeds  wlienever 
we  can  procure  them  ;  and  their  unequalled 
sporliveness  will  reward  us  for  the  trouble  of 
rearing  them,  by  countless  numbers  of  new 
forms,  faces,  and  colours,  surpassing  all  we  at 
present  know.  The  sports  of  colours  in  the 
flowers  by  casual  branches  from  old  plants  are 
well  known,  and  capable  of  being  ju'opagated 
and  perpetuated."  Haworth  describes  forty-eight 
varieties,  and  mentions  such  as  have  seeded  in 
our  climate,  or  have  yielded  bud  sports,  and  he 
refers  to  the  figures  at  that  time  published.  All 
the  varieties  are  at  this  date  known  by  descrip- 
tive names  only,  such  as  the  Tasselleil  Salmon 
or  the  Clustered  Pink,  and  even  at  this  early 
period  synonyms  were  not  unfrequent.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  Haworth  doing  for  the  Chry- 
santhemum what  he  also  did  for  the  popularity 
of  Narcissus. 

ScARBORODGH  LiLiES. — Here  and  there  in 
sunny  windows  one  may  see  the  old  Vallota  in 
bloom  again.  It  is  nigh  on  thirty  years  since  1 
first  saw  it  blooming  in  a  window  in  the  town  of 
Norwich,  where  flowers  have  long  been  valued 
and  largely  grown.  A  friend  lent  me  the 
other  day  an  interesting  old  book,  called  Thre- 
keld's  "Synopsis  stirpium  Hibernicum,"  which 
is,  if  not  the  first,  certainly  one  of  the  first  of 
essays  in  the  English  language  on  tlie  plants  of 
Ireland.  Caleb  Threkeld  was  a  Cumberland  man, 
who  practised  medicine  in  Dublin  about  L")0  years 
ago,  and  it  is  he  who  tells  us  that  the  white 
Clover  is  the  Shamrock  or  Seamer-oge  of  the 
Irish  people.  Threkeld,  in  speaking  of  Melilotus 
germanica,  a  plant  more  recently  known  as  Tri- 
folium  c;eruleum,  tells  us  that'  "  tlie  Norwich 
people  strive  in  their  floralia  who  may  outvie 
each  other  in  the  finest  flowers,  and  he  who 
grows  the  prettiest  flower  wins  a  flowery  gailand 
as  a  conqueror.''  "  Hence,"  he  concludes,  "  they 
boast  that  their  Norwich  is  a  city  placed  in  a 
garden,  or  a  garden  placed  in  a  city,  whiclievcr 
you  will."  We  have  now  four  or  five  varieties  of 
this  fine  old  Vallota  purpurea,  viz.,  magnifica 
major,  eximia— the  white-eyed  variety— all  dif- 


fering more  or  less  from  the  type,  but  the  finest 
form  I  have  ever  heard  of  is  that  grown  at  Bicton, 
wliich  produces  from  five  to  ten  flowers  on  a 
scape,  the  individual  blooms  being  large  and  rich 
in  colour.  Of  all  evergreen  bulbs,  the  Vallota  is 
perhaps  the  best  as  a  window  plant,  but  at 
IMuckross  Abbey,  near  Killarney,  it  luxuriates  in 
open-air  beds  and  borders,  as  it  may  possibly  do 
elsewhere  in  light  sandy  soils  near  the  sea. 

Convolvulus  Scammonia. — The  Scammony 
plant  is  a  great  success  if  planted  on  deep  sandy 
soil  and  treated  as  an  ornamental  climber,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  of  growing  well  where  its  near 
relative  the  Jalap  plant  fails  to  bloom.  We  have 
a  Scammony  plant  here  on  a  pyramid  of  stakes 
about  6  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  quite  covered 
with  its  piquantly-shaped,  angular-pointed  leaves, 
and  every  morning  the  little  white  cups  open 
out  by  the  hundred  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  a 
very  rapid  growing  plant  on  deep,  rich,  light 
soils,  and  would  soon  cover  a  trellised  porch  or 
arbour  with  its  flowery  growths.  Our  plants  of 
this  species  came  from  Mr.  Ware  five  or  six 
years  ago,  and  were  in  21-inch  pots ;  but  they 
soon  grew  rampant  after  being  planted  outside 
early  in  June.  There  is  a  little  secret  in  the 
treatment  of  all  half-hardy  plants  which  are  to 
be  risked  out  of  doors  entirely.  It  is  this : 
always  plant  them  out  in  May  or  in  June,  so 
that  they  may  make  a  good  long  summer's 
growth  outside  before  the  frosts  come  to  cut 
down  their  leaves.  So  treated,  their  roots  become 
firmly  established  ere  winter  comes,  and  a  little 
protection  in  the  form  of  dry  ashes,  turf  mould, 
or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  is  pretty  certain  to  preserve 
their  land-locked  roots  from  injury.  As  so 
treated,  Scammony  would  be  hardy  nearly  any- 
where, and  it  is  so  distinct  and  effective  as  to  be 
worth  a  little  trouble. 

Oriental  Poppies. — When  we  cut  off  the 
seed-pods  and  flowering  stems  of  these  big  red 
Poppies  about  two  months  ago  I  thought  we  liad 
done  with  them  for  this  season,  but  I  see  that  a 
few  stray  blooms  are  again  opening  their  showy 
petals.  No  doubt  these  Poppies  become  cross- 
fertilised  when  growing  near  each  other,  and  so 
it  sometimes  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  P.  orientale  and  P.  bracteatum  in  our 
gardens  to-day.  Just  now  we  have  blooming 
here  for  the  first  time  a  soft  rosy-salmon  vailety 
of  P.  orientale,  given  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Denis 
Knox,  of  Virginia.  It  might  be  called  a  pale 
crushed  strawberry  colour,  and  is  certainly  the 
most  distinct  of  all  the  five  or  six  varieties 
known  to  me.  It  has  the  characteristic  dark 
blotches  near  the  base  of  the  petals.  One  of  the 
most  showy  of  all  our  varieties  is  one  which 
came  from  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Wejmss  Castle,  under 
the  name  of  P.  bracteatum  var.  pulcherrimum. 
It  is  stately  and  rigidly  erect  in  habit,  bearing 
great  glistening  blood  -  crimson  -  hued  flowers 
nearly  a  foot  across  when  expanded  in  the  sun. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  I  obtained  a  pod  of  seed 
from  a  good  form  of  P.  bracteatum  growing 
isolated  in  a  neighbouring  garden.  We  reared 
two  or  three  dozen  of  healtliy  young  plants,  but 
scarcely  two  are  quite  alike.  One  is  very  dwarf, 
flowering  at  18  inches,  the  flower  being  open  and 
large.  Another  tall,  slender,  erect  growing  kind 
has  the  flowers  half  open,  so  that,  as  "  A.  D." 
once  remarked,  they  apjiear  somewhat  like  an 
old-fashioned  wine-glass.  As  seen  well  grown  in 
a  mass,  these  Poppies  are  very  effective,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  expect  finer  forms  from 
seed. 

Snapdracons.— The  best  varieties  of  these  are 
very  beautiful  and  well  worth  a  i)lace  in  all  good 
gardens.  Last  autumn  I  obtained  seeds  of  a 
very  dwarf-growing  variety  with  white  flowers, 
which   I   saw  growing  in  Messrs.  Ireland   and 
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Thomson's  nursery,  near  Comely  Bank,  J'2din- 
burgh.  It  comes  nearly  true  from  seed — say, 
90  per  cent,  of  the  seedlings  are  pure  white  like 
the  parent — and  its  flowers  are  now  very  useful. 
A  good  long  row  or  a  bed  of  this  variety  would 
be  very  serviceable  wherever  white  flowers  are  in 
demand  at  this  season.  We  also  grow  a  deep  rich 
kind  having  flowers  of  a  dark  blood-crimson 
colour,  and  both  are  so  good  that  we  hope  to 
keep  them  pure  and  strong  by  putting  in  a  batch 
of  slips  every  year.  Either  alone  or  contrasted 
together,  this  snow-white  variety  and  the  velvety 
crimson  one  are  so  fine  in  their  way,  that  we 
have  rooted  out  the  common  kinds  which  for- 
merly luxuriated  on  the  tops  of  our  old  walls,  and 
have  sown  the  seeds  of  these,  Belvoir  Yellow, 
and  best  crimson  Wallflowers,  and  hope  that  they 
will  supplant  the  poorer  kinds.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  plants  aie  more  showy  or  grow  better 
on  walls  or  ruins  than  do  these  Wallflowers  or 
Snapdragons  (Antirrhinum  majus),  but  along  with 
them  seeds  of  Stonecrop,  Sempervivum,  and 
Saxifrage  may  be  tried,  and  Erinus  alpinus  and 
Linaria  alpina,  although  not  always  at  home  on 
the  borders,  are  generally  a  success  on  old  walls. 

CvPERus  Papyrus. — All  things  considered,  is 
there  a  more  stately,  graceful,  or  more  interest- 
ing foliage  plant,  usually  grown  in  hothouses, 
than  this  Sedge,  once  so  important  in  the 
world  of  letters  ?  It  grows  like  a  weed  if  divided 
now  and  tlien  and  planted  in  a  larger  pot  of 
pure  loam,  and  if  the  pot  be  drained  with  broken 
bones  instead  of  crocks,  so  much  the  more  luxu- 
riant do  its  tufted  wands  become.  In  some 
places  where  it  is  cultivated  these  tufted  steins 
are  very  highly  valued  as  indoor  ornament.';,  and 
if  placed  in  vases  of  water  refreshed  froni  time 
to  time  they  endure  long  in  beauty.  They  also 
keep  a  long  time  in  a  dried  state,  and  so 
used  are  an  addition  to  the  winter  \'ases  of  stems, 
(trasses,  and  dried  fruits.  The  plant  exists  yet 
near  Syracuse  in  a  wild  or  naturalised  state,  but 
is  generally  to  be  seen  in  botanical  gardens,  while 
rolls  of  Papyrus,  ami  the  materials  for  writing  or 
drawing  on  them,  may  be  seen  in  most  museums 
of  anti(iuities.  Apart,  however,  from  history  or 
romance,  the  Papyrus  is  really  the  most  stately 
and  beautiful  of  all  the  Sedges  grown  in  our 
hothouse  gardens,  ami  it  does  not  require  a  very 
high  temperature  to  grow  it  well.  A  good  speci- 
men passed  the  winter  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
the  temperature  of  which  often  descended  as  low 
as  4.3°.  It  does  best  if  planted  on  a  mound  of 
earth  in  a  tank  of  water,  but  may  be  grown  nearly 
as  well  in  a  large  pot  plunged  in  a  pan  or  saucer_ 

Lobelia  ignea. — Of  all  herbaceous  plants  we 
have  had  but  few  at  the  same  time  so  distinct 
and  eft'ective  as  this  crimson-flowered  Lobelia. 
It  is  not  hardy  everywhere,  but  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  protection  during  winter,  seeing 
that  its  crimson-scarlet  spires  are  now  so  brilliant 
as  contrasted  with  the  white  Rose-like  blo.ssoms 
of  the  .Japan  Anemone.  This  Lobelia  may  be 
readily  I'eared  from  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
or  they  ma}'  be  kept  until  the  spring  following — 
say  February,  and  then  if  sown  on  a  gentle 
hotbed  will  germinate  quickly,  and  soon  grow  on 
large  enough  for  pricking  out  in  prepared  boxes 
or  into  open  air  beds  in  May.  A  quicker  mode 
is  to  divide  old  tufts  just  as  they  begin  to  grow 
in  the  spring,  at  which  season  this  plant  breaks 
up  quite  safely  and  readily,  every  shoot  forming 
a  flowering  plant.  Some  of  the  finest  beds  and 
groups  of  this  plant  I  ever  saw  were  formed  on 
this  plan  of  division  in  the  spring,  after  which 
the  shoots  were  planted  about  12  inches  apart  in 
deep  rich  soil.  Either  as  a  flowering  plant,  or 
as  grown  for  its  purple  leaves  and  stems,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and  desirable  of  all  the 
herbaceous  plants  known  to  me.    L.  spleudens, 


L.  cardinalis,  and  the  white,  red,  and  blue  forms 
of  L.  syphilitica  are  pretty,  but  none,  as  I  think, 
equals  L.  ignea,  or  Queen  Victoria,  as  it  is  some- 
times called. 

Calceolaria  Kellyaxa. — Of  all  the  Slipper 
flowers  introduced  from  time  to  time  to  our 
gardens  none  baflled  cultivators  more  ett'ectually 
than  did  the  curious  C.  Fothergilli,  a  native  of 
the  windy  Falkland  Islands.  I  have  had  seeds 
from  thence  and  also  living  plants,  but  never 
could  grow  this  dwarf  and  singular  species,  and 
all  I  really  know  of  its  flowers  is  derived  from 
Edwards'  drawing  in  one  of  the  earlier  volumes 
of  Curtis's  Botanical  Ma(ja::ine.  But  the  best 
substitute  for  the  wild  species  is  a  hybrid 
obtained  years  ago  between  C.  plantaginea  and 
C.  Fothergilli  by  the  late  Mr.  Kelly,  a  nursery 
gardener  of  Edinburgh,  and  now  known  under 
his  name  as  above.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  nearly 
hardy,  possibly  quite  so  in  mild  dry  soils,  its 
hairy  leaves  lying  flat  on  the  surfiice  of  the  soil, 
and  its  two  to  three-flowered  scapes  being  about 
a  inches  in  height.  As  a  plant  for  edgings 
or  for  a  sheltered  nook  in  the  rock  garden  it  is 
unique,  its  flowers  and  habit  reminding  one 
somewhat  of  its  parent,  C.  Fothergilli,  but  it  is  a 
much  more  easy  plant  to  grow.  Although  hardy 
or  nearly  so,  we  generally  pot  up  a  plant  from 
the  open  air  and  preserve  it  through  the  winter 
in  a  greenhouse  orcold  frame.  It  iseasilyincreased 
by  cuttings  or  by  division  of  the  tufted  root 
stock.  It  has  long  been  grown  in  the  botanical 
garden  at  Edinburgh,  from  which  northern 
Eden  our  stock  of  this  and  other  good  things 
originally  came.  Verosica. 


NOTES  ON  LILIES. 


In-  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  The  Garden 
a  year  or  two  ago  on  Lily  culture  in  pots  I 
asserted  that  the  annual  disturbance  to  which  the 
bulbs  are  subjected  is  not  so  necessary  as  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be,  and  that  a  maximum 
of  development  may  be  obtained  by  keeping  them 
for  several  years  in  the  same  soil.  Subsequent 
experience  enables  me  to  confirm  the  statement 
then  made,  and  I  am  now  sure  that  in  the  culture 
of  Lilies  in  pots  a  great  deal  of  labour  might 
be  saved.  Several  years  ago,  having  a  number  of 
Japan  Lilies  in  pots,  some  of  them  through  lack 
of  time  were  not  repotted.  These  started  very 
strongly  into  growth,  and  nothing  was  done  to 
them  with  the  exception  of  giving  them  plenty  of 
water  with  occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure 
when  in  full  growth.  In  other  respects  tlie  treat- 
ment was  identical  with  that  given  to  those  that 
had  been  shaken  out  and  repotted  in  the  usual 
manner.  Some  of  these  were  large  specimens  in 
1'2-inch  pots,  and  they  carried  individually  nearly 
•200  blooms,  which  in  size  and  colour  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Being  wishful  of  further  proof,  I 
last  year  purposely  left  some  pots  untouched,  with 
identical  results.  The  most  convincing  example 
of  the  non-necessity  of  annual  repotting  was  found 
in  an  8-inch  pot,  which  contained  a  plant  with 
70  good  blooms,  one  stem  alone  bearing  IS.  This 
was  as  perfect  a  specimen  as  could  be  grown 
in  a  pot  of  that  size  ;  not  a  leaf  turned  yellow, 
the  foliage  having  that  deep  glossy  hue  which 
characterises  the  varieties  of  speciosum  when  in 
perfect  healtli.  From  the  time  these  plants  started 
into  growth  the  pots  were  packed  with  roots,  and 
as  soon  as  they  commenced  to  grow  freely  they 
were  top-dressed  with  Clay's  fertiliser,  and  when 
they  were  in  full  growth  they  had  frequent  water- 
ings with  weak  liquid  manure.  L.  auratum  I 
have  also  grown  in  the  same  way,  and  I  have  an 
idea  that  some  of  the  more  delicate-rooted  kinds, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Krameri,  would  give  better 
results  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
for  a  year  or  two. 

Lilies  are  not  like  many  bulbous  plants  ;  the 
roots  do  not  die  away,  but  remain  in  a  more  or  less 
active  condition  all  through  the  year.  When  the 
stems  die  down  in  autumn  the  soil  will  be  found 


to  be  full  of  white  fibres,  and  in  the  process  of 
shaking  out  the  bulbs  to  repot,  some  of  thtse, 
even  with  the  best  care,  will  be  lost  or  injured. 
This  may  not  inflict  much  injury  in  tlie  case 
of  strong-rooting  free-growing  kinds  such  as 
speciosum,  but  in  that  of  those  of  more  weakly 
growth  and  feebler  rooting  power  this  root- 
disturbance  must  be  to  a  great  extent  detrimental. 
In  the  case  of  plants  in  small  pots  it  is  very  easy 
to  shift  them  on,  giving  a  small  shift ;  the  active 
fibres  do  not  then  suffer,  but  soon  begin  to  enter 
the  fresh  compost,  which  they  will  almost  fill  by 
the  time  top  growth  commences.  When  at 
length  they  come  into  pots  so  large  that  it  is  not 
considered  advisable  to  re-shift,  they  may  remain 
for  two  years  therein,  and  if  fed  regularly  from  the 
time  they  begin  to  grow  they  will  bloom  satis- 
factorily. The  great  point  in  the  case  of  Lilies 
thus  grown  is  to  commence  feeding  as  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  grow.  If  this  is  deferred  until  the 
buds  form,  as  is  generally  done  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  culture,  the  flower-stems  will  be  lacking  in 
strength. 

Lilies  in  groisps. — The  fact  that  Lilies  are  not 
shown  to  the  best  advantage  unless  planted  in 
masses  is  not  so  fully  realised  as  it  should  be. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  such  hardy  kinds  as 
the  Tiger,  the  Orange,  umbellatum,  and  tha 
varieties  of  speciosum  anil  candidum.  What  finer 
garden  picture  can  be  formed  than  by  having  a  half 
hundred  of  the  lovely  Madonna  Lily  planted  to- 
gether, especially  when  the  purity  of  the  bloom  is 
enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  deep  hue  of  Ever- 
greens of  some  kind  ?  The  bright  tints  of  the 
Orange  and  Tiger  Lilies  are  equally  eft'ective,  and 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  anything  more 
pleasing  than  a  long  border  rather  thinly  planted 
with  dwarf  shrubs  with  a  row  of  Elms  at  the 
back,  the  overhanging  branches  of  which  gave 
grateful  shade,  and  in  the  subdued  light  of  which 
the  glowing  colour  of  masses  of  the  Orange  Lily 
was  seen  to  great  advantage.  When  this  border 
was  first  planted  a  few  bulbs  were  set  here  and 
there,  but  as  no  digging  was  ever  done  and  short 
Grass  and  Moss  covered  the  soil  between  the 
shrubs,  they  had  waxed  in  strength  and  increased 
in  number  with  each  succeeding  year,  so  that  they 
had  more  the  appearance  of  being  a  natural  growth 
than  of  having  been  planted.  The  hardier  kinds 
of  Lilies,  if  planted  in  the  first  instance  in  well- 
prepared  soil  and  left  alone,  will  increase  rapidly, 
but  the  soil  around  them  should  not  be  deeply 
dug  ;  simply  hoeing  to  keep  down  weeds  with  an 
annual  mulch  of  decayed  manure  or  leaf-soil 
applied  at  the  commencement  will  preserve  the 
roots  intact,  guarantee  the  bulbs  against  mutila- 
tion, supply  them  with  nourishment,  and,  in  aword, 
will  ensure  to  them  the  conditions  the  most 
natural,  and  consequently  best  fitted  tor  their 
welfare.  In  planting  Lilies  of  this  description, 
and  which  can  be  relied  on  to  resist  with  impunity 
the  trials  of  our  climate,  it  is  better  to  thoroughly 
prepare  a  smaller  area  of  ground  than  to  dot  in 
the  bulbs  indiscriminately. 

By  planting  a  number  of  bulbs  togetlier,  that 
particular  spot  is  consecrated  to  them,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  fall  victims  to  forgetfulness, 
v/hich  is  often  the  case  when  they  are  dotted 
about  indiscriminately.  Whenever  Lilies  are 
planted  in  this  way,  a  position,  if  possible, 
sheltered  from  high  y,  inds  should  be  chosen  for 
them.  A  strong  westerly  gale  accompanied  by 
heavy  rain  will  batter  the  flowers  and  beat  the 
stems  down  to  the  ground  unless  staked,  and  the 
staking  of  any  quantity  of  Lilies  is  often  not 
practicable.  Although  in  some  instances  the 
planting  of  Lilies  in  mixed  flower  borders  is  un- 
avoidable, it  is  to  be  shunned  as  much  as  possible ; 
they  should  always  be  sheltered  by  an  under- 
growth of  some  kind.  To  my  mind,  there  is  some- 
thing unnatural  in  the  appearance  of  Lilies  spring- 
ing from  the  bare  earth;  the  slender  stem,  with 
flowers  out  of  proportion  to  its  strength,  plainly 
bespeaks  the  need  of  support  or  shelter  of  some 
kind. 

L.  auratum  in  the  open  ground. —How  many 
thousands  of  this  Lily  are  annually  put  into  tho 
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ground  to  p3rish  it  would  ba  hard  to  say;  but  the 
number  of  bulbs  that  in  a  general  way  can  be 
found  in  a  tolerably  populous  neighbourhood  in 
the  enjoyment  of  truly  perennial  vigour  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Here  and 
there,  however,  one  comes  across  one,  the  long- 
continued  health  of  which  is  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise, seeing  that  the  conditions  under  which  it 
has  thriven  are  to  all  appearance  identical  with 
those  that  have  proved  fatal  to  so  many  bulbs. 
Why  it  is  that  some  bulbs  remain  sound  and 
increase  in  bloom-bearing  power  from  year  to 
year,  whilst  their  near  neighbours  speedily  decay, 
is  difficult  of  explanation;  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  bulk  which  can  be  carried  safely  through 
two  years  in  the  open  ground  will  in  all  proba- 
bility enjoy  a  long  life.  A  friend  of  mine  has 
a  bulb  that  has  bloomed  in  more  counties  than 
one,  and,  notwithstanding  the  I'emoval,  is  this 
year  (lowering  with  unabated  vigour.  In  a  small 
garden  near  here  there  was  a  bulb  which  the 
owner  grew  year  after  year  among  his  Goose- 
berry bushes.  It  had  no  protection  in  winter,  but 
bloomed  with  great  vigour,  the  bulb  eventually 
attaining  the  dimensions  of  a  good  sized  lamp- 
globe,  when  it  suddenly  collapsed,  dying  appa- 
rently of  old  age.  I  believe  that  in  the  case  of 
imported  bulbs  destined  for  the  open  ground 
it  would  be  better  to  grow  them  one  year  in 
pots,  if  possible  under  glass,  and  not  dry  them  off 
in  winter,  planting  out  with  roots  intact  the 
following  spring.  It  would  also  be  well  not  to  allow 
flowers  to  form,  picking  off  the  buds  as  they  form. 
In  all  cases  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  this,  so  as 
to  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  plant  on  the 
forinition  of  the  bulb.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  deprivation  of  the  bulbs  of  active  roots  for  a 
considerable  period  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
Lilies,  and  this,  inconjunction]with  a  long  voyage, 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  vitality.  The  flowers 
produced  are  the  result  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  so  that  the  close  of  the  blooming  time 
finds  the  bulbs  in  a  flabby,  exhausted  condition, 
and  not  able  to  stand  against  the  effects  of  our 
damp  English  winter.  There  is,  however,  one 
point  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  this  Lily 
in  pots  that  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  common  practice  is  to  allow  but  little  soil  for 
the  bulbs  to  root  into,  reserving  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  space  for  the  nourishment  of  stem- 
roots,  which  undoubtedly  play  an  important  part 
in  tlie  formation  of  good  blooms.  I  am  of  opinion, 
however,  that  these  stem-roots  may  be  made  in  a 
great  measure  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  real 
roots,  and  by  reason  of  their  excessive  production 
and  the  small  amount  of  food  at  the  disposal  of 
those  that  issue  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  these 
Utter  come  badly  off  for  nourishment.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  bulbs  cannot  be  so  well  fed 
when  they  have  but  2  inches  of  soil  under  them  as 
when  they  are  enabled  to  enjoy  all  the  pot  can 
hold,  and  as  our  object  in  the  present  instance  is 
not  the  production  of  flowers,  but  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  bulb,  therefore  I  think  it  better  to  pot 
the  bulbs,  so  that  the  roots  that  come  from  them 
cxn  obtain  as  much  food  as  possible.  Imported 
bulbs  treated  in  this  way  are  almost  sure  to  retain 
their  plumpness,  even  if  they  do  not  increase  in 
siz3  much  for  tlie  first  year  or  so.  When  they  are 
planted  out  they  imurediately  lay  hold  of  the  soil, 
and  are  sure  to  mxke  good  growth.  It  is  a  moot 
point  whether  home-grown  bulbs  are  in  the  long 
run  more  satisfactory  than  imported  ones.  It 
would  also  be  interesting  to  know  the  difference, 
if  any,  in  the  behaviour  of  those  raised  from  seed 
or  from  scales.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
seedlings  would  possess  the  greatest  vigour.  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  our  gardens 
will  never  be  properly  stocked  with  this  Lily  until 
we  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  home-grown  bulbs. 
The  question  of  deep  r.  shallow  planting  has  often 
been  discussed  in  The  Oarhkn,  but  this,  I  think, 
.  must  depend  upon  soil  and  locality.  Locality, 
too,  must  influence  the  choice  of  position. 

In  the  colder  districts  of  (Ireat  Britain  I  doubt 

if  L.  auratum  can  have  too  much  warmth  ;  indeed, 

'  I  doubt  whether  this  Lily  should  ever  be  grown 

in   shady  places  ;   the  more   warmth   the   greater 


maturity  and,  consequently,  solidity  of  growth. 
In  Japan  it  is  found  in  full  exposure,  but  spring- 
ing from  (irass  and  low  Rushes,  and  the  bulbs 
are  but  slightly  buried,  which  points  to  the  need 
of  their  being  within  the  influence  of  solar  heat. 
The  finest  results  in  the  open-air  culture  of  this 
Lily  have  been  obtained  by  planting  among  Rho- 
dodendrons,  and  Bamboos,  Bracken,  and  various 
other  things  that  have  been  recommended  for 
.shelter.  I  have  never,  however,  seen  the  common 
Bramble  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, although  I  doubt  if  anything  better  could 
be  found.  Some  support  for  the  slender  stems, 
with  shelter  to  the  roots  from  hot  sun  as  well  as 
from  frosts  and  cold  winds,  when  starting  into 
growth  is  necessary,  and  this  the  common  Bramble 
is  capable  of  affording. 

When  Lilies  are  planted  amongst  Rhododen- 
drons or  other  Evergreens,  these  in  time  become 
so  rampant  that  the  Lily  stems  do  not  get  suffi- 
cient light  in  their  earlier  stages  of  growth  ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Bramble  it  is  easy  to 
cut  them  down  now  and  then.  The  interlacing 
branches  would  afford  just  the  right  amount  of 
support,  whilst  enough  foliage  remains  on  through 
the  winter  to  shield  the  tender  Lily  shoots  when 
beginning  to  grow  in  spring.  Of  course,  Brambles 
would  not  be  admissible  in  the  dressed  portions  of 
the  flower  garden,  although  the  double-flowered 
kind  might  be  used  tliere  even,  but  there  are  in 
many  places  positions  where  clumps  of  Brambles 
would  fit  into  the  surroundings.  Some  of  the 
American  kinds  might  be  tried  in  this  way,  thus 
combining  fruit  and  flower  culture  in  a  very  happy 
manner.  Not  only  auratum,  but  some  of  the 
hardier  kinds  of  Lilies  might  be  extensively  used 
in  this  way. 

Lilies  im  sunshine  and  suade.  —It  is  generally 
accepted  as  a  fact  that  Lilies  enjoy  a  partially 
shaded  situation  during  the  hot  summer  months, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  leaf  and  flowers  attain 
a  higher  development  when  screened  from  the 
fiercest  rays  of  a  midsummer  sun.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  many  of  the  Lilies  that  we 
attempt  to  grow  in  the  open  air  get  as  much  heat 
as  it  is  their  nature  to  require  in  an  average 
summer  in  this  country.  Such  vigorous  kinds  as 
the  Tiger  will  do  anywhere,  but  the  more  delicate 
texture  of  an  auratum,  Krameri,  or  japonicum  would 
seem  to  need  the  direct  influence  of  solar  heat  to 
mature  the  bulbs  and  to  enable  them  to  bear  a 
lengthened  contact  with  the  cold,  damp-rooting 
medium  to  which  they  are  subjected  with  us.  A 
good  Lily  grower  once  said  that  he  would  guarantee 
lengthened  vitality  in  auratum  if  good  sound  bulbs 
were  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  sunny  wall  or  hedge, 
and  doubtless  this  Lily  and  others  of  a  kindred 
nature  would  frequently  succeed  in  similar  posi- 
tions when  failure  has  attended  the  attempt  to 
grow  them  in  shady  places.  Very  often  bulbs 
planted  in  a  chance  manner  succeed  infinitely 
better  than  those  set  out  in  presumably  ideal  con- 
ditions. I  was  much  impressed  some  time  since 
by  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  TiiK  Garden 
on  the  relative  behaviour  of  Lilies  in  the  sun  and 
in  shade.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  was 
recorded  by  a  correspondent  who  wrote  from  the 
Isle  of  \\'ight.  Now,  if  shade  is  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  Lilies  anywhere  in  this  country,  one 
would  naturally  suppose  it  to  be  absolutely  so  in 
that  warm  locality.  A  bed,  however,  made  in  the 
approved  method,  well  drained  and  in  a  north 
aspect,  proved  a  complete  failure. 

The  remarkable  feature,  however,  was  the  con- 
trast afforded  by  some  bulbs  of  auratum,  which,  not 
being  required  for  the  bed  in  question,  were 
dotted  about  indiscriminately.  One  of  these  in 
the  hottest  place  in  the  garden  bore  the  second 
year  sixty  good  blooms.  This  points  to  the  fact 
that  Lilies,  especially  the  tender  kinds,  need  a 
considerable  amount  of  ripening,  not  exactly  in 
the  sense  that  a  Hyacinth  or  Tulip  does,  because 
no  Lily  should  become  devoid  of  roots,  but  they 
.should  be  subjected  to  solar  influence  sutiiciently 
(o  endow  them  with  solidity  of  tissue.  I  feel 
quite  convinced  that  with  deep  culture,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  roots  running  down  after  moisture. 


and  a  living  mulch  of  some  kind  many  of  our 
intractable  Lilies  would  do  far  better  planted  in 
the  full  sun  than  in  the  cosy,  sheltered,  more  or 
less  shaded  positions  so  often  chosen  for  them. 
With  respect  to  Lilies  in  pots,  they,  being  grown 
under  more  artificial  conditions,  are  undoubtedly 
the  better  for  shelter  during  July  and  August.  By 
experiment,  however,  I  have  proved  that  they 
make  a  stouter  growth  if  exposed  to  the  full  sun 
until  July,  and  after  August  they  should  again 
get  all  the  sun  possible.  This  exposure  I  find 
influences  the  growth  of  the  bulbs  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  J.  C.  B. 
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PLATE  562. 

FRENCH  POMPON  ZINNIAS.* 

By  the  introduction  of  this  new  race  of  Zinnias 
another  beautiful  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
list  of  those  half-hardy  annuals  which  render 
our  open-air  gardens  so  brilliant  during  late 
summer  and  autumn.  The  development  of  this 
race  has  been  tlie  work  of  many  years,  for  it  has 
always  been  the  aim  of  florists,  especially  those 
on  the  Continent,  to  produce  a  strain  of  Zinnias 
which  would  combine  a  refined  and  fully  double 
llower  with  a  dwarf  and  neat  habit  of  growth. 
The  present  race,  which  has  been  aptly  called 
dwarf  Pompon-flowered  combines  these  character- 


Sirgle  flower  of  ZinLia  Ilaageana. 

iftics  admirably,  in  addition  to  a  wonderful  range 
of  colour.s  which  are  more  varied  even  than  are 
to  be  found  among  Dahlias.  The  value  of  such 
a  beautiful  dwarf  strain  of  Zinnias  as  this  is 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  for  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  brilliant  effect  than  any  other 
class  of  plants. 

These  Pompon  Zinnias  have  been  developed 
from  the  old  Z.  elegans,  but  this  has  been  a  very 
slow  process  when  we  con.sider  how  long  this 
beautiful  Mexican  annual  has  been  in  the  culti- 
vator's hands.  It  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as 
the  first  year  of  the  present  century  ;  for  many 
years  no  break  was  made  from  the  original  type, 
which  was,  of  course,  single.  A  few  years  ago 
double  Zinnias  were  a  thing  unknown,  but  when 
the  double  forms  did  appear  they  were  warmly 
welcomed,  because  at  that  time  double  (lowers 
were  in  fashion.  Perhaps,  some  day,  the  single 
Zinnias,  which  are  in  danger  of  being  driven  out 
of  cultivation  by  the  double  flowers,  will  1)6 
recognised  in  the  same  waj'.  The  double 
Zinnia  has  been  the  subject  of  improvement  ever 
since  the  double  forms  first  appeared  ;  single 
forms  have  become  almost  entirely  lost  in  large, 
full,  double  forms,  the  size  of  many  of  them 
being  nearly  equal  to  that  attained  by  many 
Dahlias.     But  the  uniform  perfection  of  shape  is 

*  Drawn  from  flowera  sent  by  MM.  Vilmorin,  Paris, 
August  30,  18S5. 
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yet  wanting  in  the  case  of  tho  large  growing 
strain  of  Zinnia,  perfect  as  some  of  the  tlowers 
are  ;  and,  in  addition  to  brilliant  colours  and 
variations  in  jioint  of  size,  we  also  get  differences 
of  shape,  which  really  lend  an  additional  attrac- 
tiveness to  the  (lowers. 

Without  doubt  the  introduction  of  the  existing 
beautiful  <louble  forms  into  these  tiowers  has 
materially   enhanced   them   in   popular  esteem. 


Double-flowered  Zinnia  elegans. 

The  period  of  steady,  though  certain,  develop- 
ment into  perfect  doubleness  in  any  flower  is 
always  a  difficult  one,  because  semi-double 
flowers  seldom  please  anyone,  and  usually  are 
rough  and  irregular.  For  semi-double  Zinnias 
little  can  well  be  said  ;  indeed,  the  single- 
flowered  forms,  like  that  of  Z.  Haageana,  are  far 
more  ydeasing  than  are  any  of  these  interme- 
diate flowers.  Some  of  the  single  Zinnias  are 
very  beautiful,  such  as  the  yellow,  carmine, 
rosy  purple,  scarlet-crimson,  and  orange.  These, 
with  the  white,  which  is  after  all  not  a  good 
white,  will  be  always  acceptable  for  their  large 
showy  blossoms  and  brilliant  colours. 

The  form  of  the  flowers  in  the  Pompon 
race  is  of  the  most  perfect  type,  while  their 
colours  are  extremely  varied,  some  being  flaked, 
striped,  and  spotted,  and  some  even  parti- 
coloured, being  half  one  hue  and  half  another. 
The  self  coloured  blood-reds,  plums,  orange-reds, 
soft  mauves,  and  other  hues  are  truly  beautiful, 
and  the  dark  ones  especially  show  richness 
combined  with  bril'iancy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  process  of  doubling,  the  Con- 
tinental florists,  who  have  accomplished  so  much 
in  this  direction  with  other  flowers,  have  also 
succeeded  in  materially  improving  the  Zinnia's 
habit.  This  has  been  largely  done  apart  from 
the  dwarf  or  compact-habited  strains,  for  the 
robust  kinds  are  now  much  less  tall  than  were 
the  old  singles,  and  exhibit  much  more  com- 
pact and  sturdy  growth.  The  average  height 
of  any  really  good  strain  of  the  strongest  growers 
is  from  20  inches  to  24  inches,  while  the 
dwarfer  strains  range  from  12  inches  to  16  inches 
in  height,  and  are  very  dense  and  bushy.  In 
both  sections  there  is  great  variety  of  colour, 
and,  what  is  more,  hues  which  some  other  more 
popular  flowers  fail  to  present.  The  double 
Zinnia  Haageana  and  the  hybrid  Z.  Darwini  are 
both  beautiful,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  forms  of 
Z.  elegans. 

Zinnias  have  not  yet  become  so  widely  grown 
as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
many  who  garden  have  not  seen  a  fine  double 
strain,  and  therefore  are  ignorant  of  the  hand- 
some forms,  rich  colours,  and  the  various  other 
admirable  qualities  which  Zinnias  possess.  Still, 
it  cannot  be  long  ere  we  shall  see  them  as  com- 


mon as  are  more  popular  tender  annuals.  In  the 
production  of  masses  in  big  beds,  for  instance,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  excel  in  beauty  the  strong- 
growing  forms  of  Zinnia  elegans  if  planted  in 
good  soil  and  given  ample  room  for  growth. 

Zinnias  come  under  the  denomination  of  half- 
hardy  annuals.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat  about  the  first  week  in  April, 
and  the  plants  hardened  olf  and  put  out  into  the 
open  ground  to  flower.  Many  spoil  their  plants 
by  keeping  them  in  the  seed-pans  and  boxes  till 
they  are  planted  out,  and  in  consequence  the 
plants  become  drawn  and  grow  tall,  instead  of 
tine,  free-branching  examples.  When  they  are 
grown  thus  thickly  together  the  roots  cannot 
well  form  good  balls  with  soil  adhering  to  them, 
and  when  transplanted  the  plants  are  some  time 
before  they  make  a  start,  and  when  they  do  they 
seldom  branch  out.  Those  who  pay  special 
attention  to  Zinnias  prick  ofl'  their  plants  from 
the  seed-pans  into  other  boxes,  or  into  a  bed  in  a 
cold  frame,  where  they  are  put  sufficiently  far 
apart  to  form  good  balls  of  roots.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  pot  a  few  of  the  earliest  of  the  plants, 
and  grow  them  on  to  come  into  flower  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  as  to  produce  a  succession.  The  soil 
for  the  Zinnia  should  be  of  a  light,  rich  nature. 
Leaf  mould,  manure,  and  a  good  sandy  loam 
make  an  excellent  compost.  In  this  the  plants 
root  freely,  and  when  they  do  this,  they  seldom 
fail  to  do  well. 


them  in  deep  cylindrical  Hyacinth  pots,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  their  flower-buds  appear,  they 
may  be  plunged  in  a  carpet  of  suitable  leafage. 
It  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  grow  them  well 
under  any  permanent  carpet  of  vegetation,  nor 
do  they,  as  a  rule,  exist  long  it  planted  on  the 
Grass. '  Now  and  then  they  do  fairly  well  on 
dry  sandy  unmown  banks  in  full  sunshine;  but 
any,  except  the  most  common  sorts,  are  as  yet 
far  too  valuable  to  be  experimented  with  on  a 
large  scale. -F.  W.  B. 


Crocus  zonatus.  — Our  first  Crocus  now  in 
bloom  is  a  delicate  leafless  little  thing  with  soft 
lilac  flowers  nearly  white  inside.  At  the  base  of 
the  perianth  segments  and  surrounding  the  style 
is  a  bright  yellow,  orange-tinted  ring  or  zone ; 
hence,  I  suppose,  its  specific  name.  It  is  a  brave, 
although  delicate-looking,  little  blossom,  and  re- 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  14. 

Ski'Tember  8  TO  14. 
We  had  a  welcome  rain — 0'.")2  inches— on  the  lOlh, 
but,  excepting  this,  the  weather  of  the  week  has 
been  tine  and  sunny,  and  our  work  has  gone  on 
uninterruptedly.  Propagation  of  flower  garden 
bedding  plants  and  of  hardy  perennials,  such  as 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Carnations,  Pinks,  and 
Pansies,  we  have  continued  as  opportunity  otl'ered. 
Soft-wooded  plants,  such  as  Alternantheras  and 
Coleus,  that  require  the  heat  of  a  pit  to  strike 
them,  are  all  now  in,  and  a  commencement  has 
been  made  to  take  the  offsets  oft'  the  hardier  suc- 
culent bedders,  which  we  dibble  into  light  soil  in 
any  sheltered  corner,  and  by-and-by  protect 
them  with  any  old  spare  lights  that  may  come  to 
hand,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter  cover  them  up 
with  mats  and  Bracken.  Besides  the  propagation 
of  flower-garden  plants,  this  dei-artment  has  taken 
up  the  bulk  of  our  time  to  keep  the  whole  free 
from  the  appearance  of  weediness,  that  at  this 
season  soon  sets  in  if  there  is  the  least  neglect  in 
respect  of  picking  oS'  decaye<l  blossoms  and 
foliage,  or  of  keeping  the  growths  of  plants 
within  the  restricted  bounds  of  designs,  such 
small  items  of  labour  we  are  specially  careful 
not  to  neglect,  and  consequently  our  flower-beds 
are  just  as  bright— frequently  brighter— in  the 
early  days  of  October  as  they  are  at  the  end  of 


Doulile-lliiwei-cd  /.:•. 


minds  one  of  spiingtime  as  its  blossoms  sway 
and  flutter  in  the  autumnal  sunshine.  The 
Crocus  of  autumntide  is  C.  speciosus  with  pur- 
plish blue  flowers,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  sign  of 
its  buds  appearing.  The  real  difficulty  with  these 
tall,  slender-tubed  autumnal  bulbs,  both  Crocuses 
and  C'olchicums,  is  to  grow  them  well,  and  at 
the  same  time  shelter  their  fragile  blossoms  from 
the  equinoctial  gales.     One  good  waj'  is  to  grow 


August — a  condition  that  is  surely  worthy  of 
the  bestowal  of  a  little  more  than  the  usual 
labour  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  month. 
I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  cuttings 
to  be  taken,  and  this  necessarily  thins  out  the 
beds,  but  with  care  such  thinnings  can  be  made 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  beds,  and  if 
only  old  hands  that  have  become  experts  at  the 
work  be  entrusted  with  it,  this  will  be  the  case ; 
at  least,  it  is  so  in  regard  to  ours,     (irass  edgings 
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and  framework  edgings  to  beds — Ilerniaria  glabra 
and  Sedums — we  trim  up  once  a  fortnight,  and  all 
groundworks  are  picked  over  once  a  week.  Our 
most  effective  tlowei-s  at  the  present  time  are 
Fuchsias,  Sunflowers,  Marguerites,  single  Dahlias, 
Lilium  auratum,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  Violas, 
and  herbaceous  Lobelias,  and  our  best  foliage 
plants  are  Castor-oils,  Hemps,  New  Zealand  Flax, 
Acacia  lophantha,  Solanums,  Cannas,  and  Fish- 
bone Thistles.  The  mi.xed  borders  of  flowering 
plants  are  now  exceptionally  brilliant  with  Stocks, 
Asters,  Zinnias,  seedling  Verbenas,  Gladioli,  Ti- 
gridias,  and  Phlox  Drummondi.  These  we  keep 
free  of  weeds,  the  tall  growers  tied  up,  and  all 
in  something  like  order  by  occasionally  cutting 
away  portions  of  plants  that  are  getting  so  thick 
as  to  cause  premature  decay  by  rotting  if  left  to 
themselves.  Since  the  rain  kitchen  garden  work 
has  been  at  high  pressure.  We  have  thinned  out 
seed  beds  and  planted  other  small  plots  of  Lettuce 
and  Endive,  and  the  last  lot  of  winter  greens  ; 
sprouting  Broccoli  ;  pulled  up  Onions  and  laid 
them  on  the  walks  to  dry,  and  after  weeding  the 
ground  they  had  occupied,  drills  were  drawn  in 
readiness  for  planting  out  Cabbages  for  early 
spring  use  when  next  we  are  favoured  by  rain. 
Earthed  up  Broccoli  and  part  of  Celery,  and 
partially  thinned  out  plants  of  winter  Spinach. 
Potato  digging  still  goes  on  with  all  the  rapidity 
that  time  from  other  necessary  labour  affords. 
Fruit  gathering  will  not  wait,  and  on  most  days 
an  hour  or  two  has  to  be  given  up  to  this  kind  of 
work.  We  have  gathered  the  few  Pears  we  had 
of  \\'illiams'  Bon  Chretien  and  the  following  other 
early  kinds,  of  which  we  have  moderate  crops ; 
Beurre  Hardy,  Beurr^i  •  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  de 
I'Assomption,  and  old  Early  Bergamot.  Apple 
gathering  is  not  a  formidable  operation  this  sea- 
son, hence  the  few  we  have  are  doubly  watched 
to  harvest  them  as  soon  as  the  birds  have  found 
out  that  they  are  ripe.  Plums,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines  we  look  over  every  day  to  gather 
all  that  are  ripe.  The  hea\-y  crops  that  the  trees 
have  borne  will,  with  a  view  to  next  year's  crop, 
necessitate  the  bestowal  of  a  good  deal  of  labour 
on  the  trees  as  soon  as  the  present  crop  is  gathered. 
Washings  of  foliage  and  drenchings  at  the  root  and 
rich  top-dressings  must  now  be  the  rule  if  good 
crops  are  expected  next  year.  Strong-growing 
trees  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  must  be  root- 
pruned  :  we  shall  begin  at  once ;  our  mode  of  doing 
this  is  of  the  simplest  description.  We  dig  out  a 
straight  trench,  and  cut  off  all  roots  .3  feet  from  the 
stem  of  the  trees  (the  remainder  is  not  disturbed, 
except  to  scrape  off  the  old  mulching  and  loose 
soil,  which  we  replace  with  new)  ;  this  trench  we 
fill  in  with  good  loam,  a  few  half-inch  bones,  and 
a  small  [lercentage  of  chalk,  then  we  trench  the 
remainder  of  the  border,  which  we  crop  with  vege- 
tables, and  the  work  is  complete.  This  mode  of 
root-pruning  we  have  now  practised  biennially 
for  many  years  past,  and  our  first  failure  to  obtain 
a  crop  of  fruit  has  not  yet  occurred.  Indoors  we 
have  been  busy  with  the  like  kind  of  work  ;  some 
of  the  trees  in  our  early  and  second  Peach  houses 
needed  curtailment  at  the  root,  as  the  wood  was 
getting  too  gross,  and  by  doing  the  work  thus 
early  there  will  be  no  loss  of  fruit  next  year. 
Watering  and  mulching  are  essential  as  soon  as  the 
work  is  done,  to  induce  the  roots  to  work  in  the 
new  soil  before  the  sap  becomes  sluggish  in  action. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  we  have  abundant  sun- 
shine to  ripen  the  wood,  without  closing  up  the 
house,  but  in  districts  not  so  favoured  it  will  be 
advisable  to  keep  the  lights  on,  and  even  warmth 
in  the  pipes,  when  the  niglits  are  chilly— of  course, 
combined  with  a  fair  amount  of  ventilation.  Early 
vinery  borders  arc  now  being  given  their  annual 
dressing  of  fresh  soil  and  manure  ;  the  old  surface 
mulching  we  take  off  till  the  roots  are  reached,  and 
then  about  4  inches  of  new  loam,  bones,  charcoal, 
and  mortar  rubble  are  given,  and  ]iressed  down 
firmly,  and  over  the  whole  a  dressing  of  good 
manure,  which  presently,  on  the  ajjproach  of  cold 
weather,  will  be  supplemented  with  a  deep  layer 
of  long  litter  Ijy  way  of  protection  from  frost. 
Planted  out  Violets  in  frames.  Though  the  plants 
have  lifted  with  good  balls,  it  will  be  necessary  to 


keep  them  somewhat  closely  .shut  up  till  esta- 
blished in  their  new  quarters,  after  which  they  will 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  till  frosty 
nights  begin.  Gave  Strawberry  plants  greater 
space,  weeded  them,  picked  oft'  runners  and  rubbed 
off  small  side  crowns ;  we  never  allow  them  to  want 
water  or  to  get  overcrowded,  or  the  roots  to 
descend  into  the  gravel,  and  to  these  small  de- 
tails of  culture  is  no  doubt  due  that  thorough 
maturity  of  the  crowns  that  has  always,  without  ex- 
ception, been  the  lot  of  our  plants,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  satisfactory  crops  of  fruit  have 
resulted.  Cut  the  remainder  of  early  Muscat 
•  irapes,  put  them  in  bottles,  and  partially  pruned 
the  Vines  by  cutting  back  the  shoots  to  within  a 
few  buds  of  the  one  to  which  they  will  be  finally 
pruned  a  couple  of  weeks  hence.  The  inside  border 
as  soon  as  well  watered  will  be  top-dressed ,  mulched 
with  clean  straw,  and  will  then  be  utilised  for 
winter  flowering  plants,  some  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums being  already  fit  to  house.  H.\nts. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  Orchard  House. 
Althoui:ii  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  the  next  six  weeks  include  a  very  im- 
portant period  in  the  successful  management  of 
orchard  houses.  Every  tyro  now  knows  that  trees 
requiring  potting  should  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  off,  otherwise  new  roots  cannot  be 
formed  before  the  leaves  fall.  This  work  cannot, 
however,  be  performed  in  one  day,  or  under  any 
set  of  cut-and-dry  instructions,  as  late  kinds 
which  are  quite  as  valuable  as  earlier  sorts  are 
still  in  fruit,  and  none  would  think  of  hastening 
the  ripening  for  the  sake  of  potting.  The  compost 
and  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  are,  of  course, 
always  the  same,  but  the  management  of  late 
trees  differs  in  one  great  essential — the  wood  and 
roots  must  be  thoroughly  ripened.  Early  started 
trees  can  be  removed  to  the  open  air  as  soon  as 
they  have  recovered  from  the  potting ;  late  ones, 
including  Walburton  Admirable,  one  of  the  finest 
Peaches  grown,  must  be  kept  under  glass,  not 
only  until  they  have  recovered,  but  until  every 
leaf  has  fallen,  and  the  dry,  bracing  air  of  the 
house  has  hardened  the  wood  and  plumped  up  the 
silvery  blossom  buds.  In  bad  seasons  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  warm  the  pipes  every  day  for  a 
few  weeks;  this  year  it  is  possible,  nay,  probable, 
fire-heat  will  not  he  needed,  as  the  abundant 
supply  of  air  given  during  the  hot  weather  has 
favoured  a  short-jointed  growth  of  moderately 
strong  wood  well  set  with  terminal  buds.  These 
late  sorts  cannot,  however,  be  over -ripened; 
therefore,  it  will  be  well  to  err  on  the  safe  side  by 
giving  a  little  fire  heat  with  plenty  of  air  during 
wet,  cold  weather.  This  important  point  secured, 
late  trees  may  be  taken  out  and  kept  with  the  early 
ones  until  the  time  arrives  for  housing  in  January. 
The  next  item  of  detail  is  pruning— if  a  little  thin- 
ning can  be  called  pruning ;  every  shoot  that  has 
done  its  work  must  be  cut  out  close  to  the  young 
growth  left  to  grow  at  the  time  of  disbudding ; 
also  any  gross  shoots  which  have  been  pinched 
and  repinched,  but  partake  too  much  of  a  sappy 
nature  to  produce  perfect  flower-buds.  When 
this  has  been  done  the  knife  may  be  sheathed, 
as  shortening  back  is  best  performed  after  the 
fruit  is  set  in  the  spring.  In  course  of  time 
shortening  back  becomes  unnecessary,  as  old  trees 
make  short  growths  with  a  wood  bud  at  the  base, 
another  at  the  point  the  removal  of  which  would 
render  the  shoot  useless,  as  it  would  die  back  to 
the  base  bud,  and  the  fruit  from  that  shoot  would 
be  lost.  Experienced  gardeners  who  can  distin- 
guish wood  buds  and  approve  of  shortening  often 
venture  on  cutting  back  in  the  autumn,  but  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  system,  as  it  checks  the  roots 
of  newly  potted  trees  and  can  be  avoided  by  judi- 
cious summer  pinching. 

Potting  iij)  is  included  in  the  period  I  have 
named  ;  every  tree  intended  for  future  forcing 
should  be  potted  up  in  September  or  very  early 
in  October.  The  nurseryman's  trees  may  not  be 
ripe  enough  to  bear  lifting  and  sending  a  con- 
siderable   distance,  as  the  check  and  delay  in 


transit  often  afl'ect  the  foliage  to  an  extent  from 
which  it  never  recovers.  Trees,  it  is  true,  must 
be  bought  in  every  year,  but  every  forcing  garden 
should  have  its  reserve  ground  for  the  reception  of 
newly  purchased  trees,  be  they  maidens  or 
cutbacks.  The  first,  which  have  never  felt  the 
knife,  I  prefer,  as  they  can  be  pinched  and  trained 
into  neat  pyramids  or  bushes  in  one  season,  and 
lifted  for  potting  very  early  the  following  autumn. 
If  the  shelter  of  glass  can  be  afforded  until  the 
roots  have  taken  to  the  compost,  so  much  the 
better,  otherwise  they  may  be  plunged  to  the  rims 
of  the  pots  in  a  warm  sunny  border,  well 
mulched  and  syringed  on  fine  afternoons,  and 
remain  there  until  the  late  house  is  furnished  in 
January.  For  Peaches  and  Nectarines  I  would 
always  strain  a  point,  but  Plums,  Pears,  and 
C'herries  do  quite  well  out  of  doors,  always  pro- 
vided they  can  be  protected  from  bud-destroying 
birds. 

Stiij-tion  of  trees  should  always  precede  the 
potting  up  from  the  reserve  ground,  as  the  first- 
comer  gets  the  pick  of  the  nurseryman's  stock. 
Moreover,  an  experienced  person  can  tell  at  a 
glance  by  the  foliage  and  growth  whether  the 
trees  are  healthy,  and  not  unfrequently  if  they  are 
true  to  name.  The  best  quality  is  not  always 
found  amongst  trees  which  have  made  strong 
growth,  for  either  they  have  not  been  regularly 
lifted  and  transplanted  or  the  ground  is  too  heavily 
manured.  Be  the  cause  one  or  the  other,  they 
invariably  suffer  after  removal  to  poorer  soils,  and 
for  this  reason  alone  they  should  be  avoided,  but 
there  is  yet  another  objection — gross  wood  which 
does  not  get  properly  ripened  is  subject  to  gum- 
ming, and  this  disease  is  always  followed  by  dis- 
appointment and  premature  death.  The  nursery- 
man who  lifts  and  transplants  annually  does  not 
stand  so  prominent  in  the  eyes  of  the  inexperienced, 
but  those  who  know  a  good  tree  when  they  see  it 
invariably  select  his  trees,  for  they  know  the 
moderate  wood  which  they  have  made  is  hard  and 
ripe,  and  short  fibrous  roots  are  plentiful.  Un- 
kind or  unsuitable  stocks  sometimes  produce  a 
weak  growth,  but  then  that  growth  does  not  look 
healthy,  and  no  one  would  think  of  taking  a  tree 
whose  stock  is  not  clean  and  free  and  the  union 
perfect. 

Late  liovsi  .<  should  be  cleared  of  Pears  and  Plums 
as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  to  make  room  for  Golden 
Drops  and  the  late  varieties  of  Pears,  which  must 
have  an  abundance  of  light  and  air  to  bring  out 
their  best  qualities.  Although  Plums  this  year 
are  a  complete  drug  and  Golden  Drops  are  plenti- 
ful, there  are  very  few  places  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  which  they  will  ripen  or  even  become 
passable  on  open  walls,  and  yet  a  few  dishes  of 
this  king  of  Plums  are  invaluable  for  the  dessert 
after  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  passed  away. 
Why  not,  then,  now  glass  is  so  cheap,  devote  a 
whole  house  to  them,  either  in  pots  or  trained  on 
trellises  like  Peaches  ?  Once  the  fruit  is  set,  glass 
alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  perfection  in 
ordinary  seasons,  but  I  would  not  trust  to  glass 
without  the  aid  of  fire-heat  for  dispelling  damp, 
which  is  quite  as  fatal  as  frost  when  the  trees  are 
in  flower.  A  flow  and  return  pipe  attached  to  a  slow 
combustion  boiler  would  be  found  quite  sufficient 
for  a  large  house,  and  the  cost  of  fuel — a  ton  of 
slack — for  tiding  over  that  critical  period  would 
not  exceed  a  few  shillings.  Independently  of  the 
rich  golden  harvest,  a  house  or  corridor  stocked 
with  Plums,  next  to  Cherries  when  in  flower,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  imaginable. 
Another  advantage  is  the  facility  with  which  trees 
can  be  grown  into  a  fruit-bearing  condition  either 
in  pots  or  on  walls  before  they  need  protection 
under  glass. 

Fixes. 
As  winter  will  soon  be  upon  us,  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  the  plants  should  be  made  complete  with- 
out delay.  Fruiters  in  various  stages  should  be 
got  together  and  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat 
with  the  crowns  near  the  glass,  where  they  can 
have  the  advantage  of  proper  atmospheric  moisture 
until  the  fruit  begins  to  change  for  ripening.  As 
many  of  the  plants  which  have  recently  thrown 
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up  will  remain  on  hand  throughout  the  winter,  the 
structure  should  be  light,  compact,  well  ventilated, 
and  fitted  with  blinds  for  running  down  at  night 
or  (luring  severe  weather.  A  sharp  air  tempera- 
ture being  an  important  factor,  an  abundance  of 
hot-water  piping,  which  will  produce  the  neces- 
sary heat  without  becoming  overheated,  should  be 
at  command,  as  a  dry,  husky  heat  at  all  times, 
and  during  the  winter  in  particular,  is  a  draw- 
bacli  which  should  be  avoided.  Overhead  syring- 
ini;  liaving  been  discontinued,  atmospheric  moisture 
must  be  produced  by  filling  the  evaporating  pans 
with  diluted  liquid,  and  damping  the  surface  of 
the  bed  when  the  maximum  heat  has  been  attained 
and  the  house  has  been  shut  up  for  the  day. 

<Jiirpn>:  intended  for  early  starting  will  now  be 
going  to  rest,  and  must  be  kept  as  quiet  and 
steady  as  possible  for  the  next  two  months  or 
more.  By  rest  it  must  be  understood  that  a  free 
circulation  of  air  not  over-laden  with  moisture  and 
a  steady  bottom-heat  of  7.'>',  with  the  pots  plunged 
to  the  rims  in  a  gently  declining  bed  of  tan  or 
leaves,  will  best  suit  the  plants,  as  a  lower 
temperature  will  endanger  the  roots  now  cluster- 
ing round  the  pots  and  in  the  drainage.  The 
supply  of  water  must  also  be  reduced,  and  in 
course  of  time  discontinued,  but  for  the  present  an 
occasional  watering  with  guano  or  liquid  manure 
in  a  diluted  form  whilst  feeding  the  roots  will  let 
the  plants  down  gradually,  and  a  sudden  check 
will  be  avoided. 

The  next  important  batch  is  the  stock  of  strong 
spring-potted  suckers  now  filling  their  fruiting 
pots  with  roots,  and  as  these  will  make  a  growth 
before  they  start  in  the  spring,  they  may  be  kept 
steadily  progressing  for  some  weeks  longer.  All 
shading  on  the  hottest  days  must  now  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  glass  kept  perfectly  clean, 
as  they  will  make  rapid  growth  this  month, 
and  the  great  secret  of  success  is  bound  up  in 
keeping  the  foliage  broad,  stout,  and  stocky. 
These  plants  should  be  carefully,  but  well  watered 
with  gentle  stimulants  as  often  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  and  the  beds  of  sweet  fermenting  leaves 
regularly  syringed  to  keep  up  the  proper  degree 
of  atmospheric  moisture.  Get  all  young  stock  in 
small  pots  plunged  up  to  or  over  the  rims  in  light 
pits  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  see  that  the 
fermenting  beds  do  not  become  dry,  as  lack  of 
root  moisture  may  cause  any  that  are  pot-bound 
to  start  prematurely.  It  is  now  late  for  potting, 
but  of  two  courses  it  is  better  to  choose  that  which 
will  favour  growth  than  a  check,  and  as  many  pits 
are  now  well  adapted  for  keeping  young  stock 
progressing  throughout  the  winter,  this  con- 
venience may  justify  giving  a  few  of  the  best 
suckers  a  shift  from  ."i-inch  to  7-inch  or  S-inch 
pots.  The  pots  for  this  purpose  should  be  liberally 
crocked,  the  soil  light  and  fibry  or  peaty,  and  a 
sweet  bottom-heat  of  ,S0°  should  be  ready  for  their 
immediate  reception. 

Compo'it-<. — Without  good  fibrous  turf  the  Pine 
grower  makes  but  poor  progress,  and  yet  many 
owners  of  broad  acres  begrudge  a  moderate  supply. 
Bare  patches  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  park  or 
an  old  pasture  field,  are  no  doubt  objectionable, 
but  the  Pine  grower's  wants  in  these  days  are  so 
small,  and  the  method  of  taking  a  strip,  say  1  foot 
wide,  and  leaving  one,  is  well  understood  by  gar- 
deners, and  leaves  nothing  for  the  most  unprac- 
tical owner  to  cavil  at,  as  what  is  generally 
termed  inoculation  combined  with  thick  seeding 
converts  the  bare  strips  into  rich  verdure  in  a  few 
weeks.  All  soils,  it  is  well  understood,  do  not 
produce  suitable  turf ;  indeed,  there  are  many 
estates  on  which  it  cannot  be  found  :  on  others,  as 
I  know  from  experience,  there  may  be,  per- 
haps, one  small  piece  of  pasture  so  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  fruit,  that  the 
grower  will  risk  a  triSe  for  an  annual  supply. 
A  conscientious  man  will  not  ask  for  more  than  he 
requires,  but  that  little  should  be  given  him 
ungrudgingly,  as  it  is  very  unjust  to  expect  him 
to  make  bricks  without  straw.  Now  is  the  time 
to  lay  in  a  stock  tor  spring  use,  as  the  herbage  is 
still  fresh  and  the  roots  are  ripe.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  top-dress  with  good  garden  soil 


load  for  load  of  turf,  and  seed  down  with  lawn  Grass 
seeds  and  Clover.  If  any  restraint  were  laid  upon 
me,  I  should  select  my  ground,  nick  it  out  with  an 
edging  iron,  and  take  every  alternate  strip  for  my 
Pines.  The  turfing  spade  is  the  best  tool  for 
this  work,  as  every  sod  can  be  taken  of  uniform 
length  and  thickness,  and  rolled  up  as  for  turfing 
a  lawn.  If  these  rolls  are  stacked  one  way  in 
narrow  ridges  where  they  can  be  protected  from 
rain  and  snow,  or  in  open  sheds,  the  air  will  pass 
through  them  and  the  turf  will  cutdown  inexcellent 
condition  at  any  time  after  the  Grass  has  perished. 
Turf  from  an  old  calcareous  pasture  is  frequently 
used,  but  the  fibre  speedily  perishes  when  it  be- 
comes heavy  and  tenacious  and  the  roots  of  fruiting 
plants  do  not  winter  well  in  it.  Turf  from  an 
upland  pasture  on  the  old  red  sandstone,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  its  fibre,  and  for  this  reason  is 
the  best  adapted  for  Pines,  as  it  never  becomes 
sour  or  inert,  and  water  passes  freely  through  it. 
Correctives,  including  charcoal,  burnt  earth,  sea 
sand,  or  broken  bricks,  one  or  all  are,  of  course, 
neces.sary,  and  should  be  kept  constantly  on  hand 
ready  for  use.  Stift'  loams  can  also  be  corrected 
with  a  good  percentage  of  sandy  peat,  and  I  have 
seen  excellent  plants  and  fruit  grown  in  heavy 
loam  to  which  a  good  quantity  of  wheaten  straw 
reduced  to  chaff  in  a  chatl"  cutter  had  been  added. 
Poor  soils  can  always  be  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  bone  dust  or  other  highly  concentrated  artificial 
manures  when  taken  for  use,  but  animal  manure 
in  a  solid  state  should  be  avoided;  not  so  in  a 
clarified  liquid  form  when  the  plants  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots.  Clean  crocks  and  pots  are 
important  factors,  and  the  best  time  to  cleanse 
these  is  during  the  prevalence  of  inclement  weather 
in  the  winter.  \V.  Colemax. 

East  nor  Casth.^  Ltflhury. 
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THE  CHRVSAXTHEMUM  IX  AMERICA. 

I  AM  pleased  to  state  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
extremely  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  this 
country.  It  grows  well  and  blooms  superbly. 
Some  of  the  largest  and  finest  blooms  I  have  ever 
seen  in  this  or  any  other  country  were  those  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  E.  M.  Allen,  an  amateur  of  New 
Jersey,  last  year,  at  the  New  York  exhibition,  and 
Mr.  Allen  has  only  a  little  suburban  garden  and 
no  greenhouse  or  glass  structure  whatever.  He 
lifts  the  roots  before  hard  frost  sets  in,  winters 
them  in  his  cellar,  brings  them  forth  in  spring,  and 
divides  and  plants  them  out  of  doors.  He  attends 
to  staking,  tying,  watering,  cultivating,  and  dis- 
budding them  in  theeveningsafter  business  hours. 
In  dry  greenhouses  our  Chrysanthemums  seed 
freely.  The  seeds  germinate  readily,  and  from 
the  seeds  sown  in  JIarch  we  get  large  blooming 
plants  next  autumn,  or  when  the  plants  are  only 
seven  months  old. 

The  next  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  of  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  promises  to  be  the 
most  important  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 
The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Cosmopolitan  Hall, 
from  Tuesday,  November  2,  till  Sunday  night  fol- 
lowing, thus  giving  mechanics,  labourers,  and 
others  in  and  around  the  metropolis  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  the  queen  of  autumn  in  its 
greatest  perfection.  The  hall  is  to  be  illuminated 
in  the  evenings  by  electric  light.  Over  £480 
have  been  offered  in  prizes,  but  before  the  middle 
of  October  it  is  expected  that  this  sum  will  be 
greatly  augmented.  In  order  to  justify  the  society 
in  its  liberality  and  ensure  the  success  of  the 
exhibition,  already  40  members  have  subscribed  a 
guarantee  fund  of  some  i'.3G6,  and  it  is  expected 
that  before  the  end  of  another  month  this  fund 
will  be  still  furtlier  increased. 

The  grand  prize — first  premium,  £50  ;  second, 
£30  ;  third,  £'20 —is  for  twenty-five  distinct  varie- 
ties, double,  to  be  shown  in  pots  not  exceeding 
14  inches  in  diameter,  one  plant  in  each  pot,  each 
plant  to  have  a  single  stem  1  inch  or  more  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Among  the  other  principal 
first  prizes  are  £8,  for  a  group  of  ten  standards  ; 


£2  Ss.  in  each  case  for  six  plants  of  pink,  yellow 
white,  bronze,  and  crimson  varieties.  In  the 
florists'  division  the  chief  prizes  for  plants  in  pots 
are  £2  in  each  case  for  six  Chinese,  six  Japanese, 
six  Pompons,  six  large-flowered  Anemones,  six 
small-flowered  Anemones,  and  six  .singles,  also  £.3 
for  six  standards.  Duplicates  of  these  are  also 
offered  in  the  amateurs'  and  gardeners'  class. 
For  cut  flow-ers,  £2  in  each  case  are  given  for 
twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties  of  the 
several  types  ;  and  £1  to  £1  43.  for  twelve  blooms. 
The  schedule  contains  142  classes,  and  the  prizes — 
first,  second,  and  third— run  in  the  same  liberal 
strain. 

The   following    "perfection   in  plants  and  cut 
flowers  "  has  been  adopted  by  the  society  ;  — 

Tlants. 

IViints. 
1.  For  liealth,  vigour,  and  freshness  combined 

with  size  . .  .  ■        -0 

-'.  For  i  udicious  training  without  contortion  Dud 

unnecessary  support  - .  15 

3.  I-^r  profuse,  well  finished,  finely  developed 

flowers  . .         . .  . .         . .        30 

4.  For  distinct  and  effective  variety       ...         ..        20 
.''.  For  taste  in  arrangement  and  harmonious 

grouping        IJ 

Total 100 

Cut  Flowers, 

Toints. 

1.  For  finely  developed  flowers      ..         ..         ..  30 

2.  For  distinct  varieties        . .  20 

3.  For  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  colouring      . .  20 

4.  For  uniformity  in  size  . .         . .         -  ■  lo 

5.  For  taste  in  arrangement  and  con'cct  nomen- 

clature           15 

Total 100 

\V.  F. 


PELAR< IONIUM  CULTURE. 
DiTRisG  June  and  July  few  plants  furnish  a  green- 
house or  conservatory  better  with  flowers  than  the 
difl'erent  types  of  Pelargonium;  nevertheless,    of 
late  years  plants  of  a  different  character   have 
come  more  prominently  to  the  front.     Growers  of 
plants  for  Covent  Garden  Market  find  that  such 
things  as  Paris  Daisies,  yellow  and  white,  bring 
more  money  than  Pelargoniums,  and  do  not  cost 
so  much  to  grow  them  to  a  flowering  size.     One 
very  large  grower  told  me  that  it  did  not  now  pay 
to   grow   Pelargoniums   for   market,  but  that  he 
would  keep  up  a  fair  stock  of  them  for  the  turn  of 
the  market  when  it  did  come.     It  is  a  mistake  to 
purchase  Pelargoniums  when  in  flower,  as  removal 
from  one  place  to  another  at  that  time  causes  the 
petals  to  drop.     We  have  this  week  been  shaking 
the  plants  out  of  the  pots  in  which  they  flowered, 
and  have  repotted    them   in   smaller  pots.     This 
should  be  done  about  three  weeks  after  the  plants 
have  been  cut  down ;   if  too  long  delayed,  they 
receive  an  unnecessary  check.   Greenfly  invariably 
attacks  the  young  growths.     It  is  useless  search- 
ing for  it.     The  best  way  is  to  suppose  it  to  be 
there,    and   fumigate   the    house    containing   the 
plants  before  repotting  them,  that  is,  if  they  are 
not  out  of  doors.     They  will  do  very  well  out  of 
doors  from  the  time  when  they  are  cut  down  until 
it  is  again    time   to  repot  them.     After  repotting 
has  been  performed  they  are  best  under  glass,  but 
ventilation  must  be  abundant ;  shading  the  glass 
is,  however,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious. 
I  am  aware  that  many  will  be   ready  to  say  they 
have  but  one  greenhouse,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  gay  with  flowers  all  the  year  round ;  therefore 
the  sun  would  make  short  work  of  the  plants  that 
are  in  flower.     To  such  I  would  reply  that  their 
newly  potted  Pelargonium  plants  should  be  placed 
in  the  lightest  part  of   the  house  and   near  the 
glass.     It  is  also  desirable  not  to  use  the  shading 
more  than  is  necessary.     Some  are  very  careless 
in  this  respect ;  they  let  down  the  shading  with  the 
first   glimpse   or   two   of   sunshine   in   the  morn- 
ing, and  there  it  remains  all  day,  whether  the  sun 
is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  plants  or  not.    This 
is  all  very  well  where  Ferns  or  fine-foliaged  plants 
are  grown  ;  even  then,  however,  too  much  shade 
is  injurious,  but  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  collection 
of  greenhouse  plants,  shading  is  required  merely 
to  protect  the  tender  blossoms.    It  may,  if  carried 
to  excess,  utterly  ruin  the  constitution  of  some 
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plants,  especially  such  subjects  as  Cape  Heaths 
and  New  Holland  plants.  These,  by  the  way,  are, 
metaphorically  speakinf,',  quite  as  much  in  the 
shade  as  Pelargoniums.  The  latter  will  goon  make 
healthy,  vigorous  growth  after  they  have  got  hold 
of  the  new  potting  soil,  and  when  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  repot  into  pots  of  a  larger 
size. 

As  EBGARDS  SOIL,  We  use  for  our  Pelargoniums 
good  one-year-old  turfy  loam,  a  fourth  part  of  de- 
cayed manure,  as  much  leaf-mould,  some  sand, 
and  an  S-inch  potful  of  crushed  bones  to  each 
barrow-load  of  loam.  The  largest  plants  are  potted 
from  0-inch  pots  into  S-inch  ones.  Pelargoniums 
shifted  as  just  directed  will  now  grow  freely  ;  in 
many  cases  the  growths  indeed  will  be  too 
numerous  and  will  require  to  be  thinned  ;  remove 
those  that  are  most  slender,  allowing  the  stoutest 
to  remain  at  equal  distances  apart,  or  as  nearly  so 
as  possible.  As  winter  approaches,  the  plants 
should  have  all  the  light  they  can  get  and  plenty 
of  ventilation.  The  supply  of  water  to  the  roots 
must  be  sufficient,  but  it  is  easy  to  give  too  much. 
In  the  first  place,  give  no  water  for  a  week  after 
repotting,  and  none  till  the  roots  are  comparatively 
dry  again.  In  winter  give  suflScient  artificial  heat 
to  exclude  frost,  treatment  which  applies  to  all  the 
large-flowered  sections,  show  or  decorative.  Fancy 
kinds  ought  not  to  have  quite  such  a  low  tempera- 
ture :  the  lowest  for  these  during  winter  ought  to 
be  40°.  They  should  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end 
of  the  greenhouse,  which  in  most  cases  is  some  5" 
warmer  than  the  coolest  end.  The  plants  keep 
growing  all  through  the  winter,  but  the  ex- 
perienced cultivator  wants  them  to  rest  during 
December,  January,  and  February ;  and  therefore 
they  receive  no  more  water  than  they  actually 
need  ;  the  soil  is  not,  however,  allowed  to  become 
dusty  dry.  A  close  atmosphere  with  an  over- 
supply  of  water  will  doubtless  be  favourable  to 
the  development  of  aphides  as  well  as  be  pro- 
ductive of  spot  on  the  leaves.  The  aphides  will 
appear,  notwithstanding  the  most  skilful  culture, 
but  in  winter  it  is  not  difficult  to  destroy  it  by 
fumigating. 

On  one  0CC.4SI0N  I  had  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  compare  two  collections  of  exhibition  plants 
growing  in  the  same  neighbourhood  during  winter. 
The  one  looked  very  much  superior  to  uie  other 
all  through  the  winter  and  spring,  but  by  the 
time  the  flowers  were  fully  developed  the  poorer- 
looking  collection  was  superior  to  the  other,  not 
only  in  profusion  of  bloom,  but  also  in  quality. 
I  was  the  grower  of  the  poor  collection,  and  have 
never  forgotten  the  lesson  which  it  taught  me. 
My  only  fault  was  too  much  anxiety  for  the  plants 
during  winter.  I  should  not  have  watered  too 
much,  nor  have  been  so  fearful  of  the  plants  being 
injured  by  frost.  Filing  in  winter  to  make  all 
secure  from  frost  may  be  a  safe  policy,  but  the 
plants  may  be  injured  through  too  much  care. 
The  large  specimen  plants  shown  at  exhibitions 
have  the  young  shoots  carefully  trained  out  during 
winter  and  spring  until  the  lower  ones  are  quite 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  inner  ones 
arranged  regularly  all  over  the  space  from  centre 
to  circumference.  When  the  flower-stems  are 
long  enough,  each  of  them  must  be  supported  by 
a  neat  stick.  Slender  grown  Osier  stems,  w  ith 
the  lark  on,  are  best  for  this  purpose.  The  shoots 
of  the  fancy  varieties  should  be  trained  out  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  trusses  require  no  separate 
support. 

Cuttings  are  generally  put  in  when  the  plants 
are  cut  down  in  July  or  August,  but  this  is  too 
late.  It  is  easy  enough  to  obtain  a  suHicient 
number  of  cuttings  in  May  from  the  plants  that 
are  about  to  flow^er.  If  a  single  cutting  is  inserted 
in  the  centre  of  a  small  pot  at  that  time,  and  the 
pots  are  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  the 
cuttings  will  soon  form  roots,  and  there  will  be 
time  to  grow  them  on  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  into  thrifty  little  specimens,  which  will 
flower  well  in  r)-inch  and  6-inch  pots  the  following 
season.  It  is  ea^y  to  obtain  seeds  of  the  best 
varieties,  and  if  sown  in  March  or  April  they  will 
grow,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  into  good  flower- 


ing plants  for  next  year.  The  tops  ought  to  be 
pinched  out  of  the  seedling  plants  when  they  are 
about  4  inches  high  ;  they  will  throw  out  three  or 
four  growths  from  under  this  point,  and  no  more 
pinching  is  needed.  J.  Douglas. 

Oreat  Gearies,  Ilford. 


Lathyrus  Drummondi.  —  I  observe  that 
"  A.  D."  writes  approvingly  of  this  Everlasting 
Pea,  which  I  think  is  very  scarce  in  gardens,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  raising 
it  from  seeds,  which  in  my  case  has  hitherto  been 
a  bar  to  my  being  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its 
merits.  If  "  A.  D."  can  indicate  a  method  of  get- 
ting up  the  seed  of  this  Lathyrus  I  shall  feel 
obliged,  for  up  to  the  present  I  have  been  unable  to 
raise  a  single  seedling  of  it.  The  fault,  I  am  bound 
to  own,  lies  with  myself,  for  the  seeds  had  every 
appearance  of  being  good.  I  soaked  them  before 
sowing,  plunged  the  pot  in  bottom  heat,  and 
covered  with  Moss,  which  I  kept  continually 
damp.  This  treatment  I  have  never  before  found 
to  fail  in  the  germination  of  hard-coated  seeds.  In 
the  case  of  this  Lathyrus  it  has,  however,  quite 
failed,  and  the  seeds  are  just  the  same  as  when 
sown  ;  they  have  neither  rotted  nor  shown  signs 
of  germinating.  It  may  be  that,  like  some  other 
hard-coated  seeds,  they  require  to  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe. — J.  C.  B. 

Tuberoses  in  a  cold  house. — There  is  an 
impression  abroad  that  Tuberoses  can  only  be 
flowered  in  heat.  This  is  a  mistake.  If  they  may 
be  had  in  bloom  in  May  and  June,  they  must  of 
necessity  be  forced  into  flower  in  heat.  But  I 
have  this  season  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  others  liave  previously,  that  they  can  be 
flowered  in  the  finest  manner  in  a  cold  house.  In 
March  last  I  put  two  Tuberose  roots  into  a  6-inch 
pot,  using  a  good  light  rich  soil,  and  placed  the  pot 
on  a  shelf  ;n  my  cold  house.  Here  they  remained 
until  the  beginning  of  May,  and  then  I  noticed 
both  bulbs  began  to  grow.  From  that  time  until 
now  they  have  grown  strongly,  and  have  occupied 
the  sunniest  and  airiest  position.  The  plants  are 
now  nearly  ^  feet  in  height,  and  they  have  de- 
veloped fine  spikes  of  bloom ;  each  will  carry  two 
dozen  or  so  flowers  in  pairs ;  some  are  already  fully 
expanded.  They  are  as  fine  as  any  I  have  ever 
seen  grown  in  heat,  and  of  pearly  whiteness. 
Therefore  anyone  with  a  cold  house  in  a  sunny 
and  open  position  may  rest  assured  that  they  can 
grow  Tuberoses,  and  that  this  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
clusive privilege  enjoyed  by  the  gardener  who  has 
the  command  of  artificial  heat.  Why,  then,  should 
not  amateurs  grow  and  flower  Tuberoses?  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  reason  why,  and  I  hope  the  practice 
will  become  much  more  general  than  it  appears  to 
be.— R.  D. 

Solanum  jasminoides. — Some  one  has  re- 
cently been  writing  in  praise  of  this  graceful  and 
useful  climber,  rafter  or  roof  plant.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  best  for  cutting,  as  well  as  for  general 
effect  when  growing.  Small  leaves,  slender  shoots, 
and  innumerable  racemes  or  bunches  of  small 
white  Potato-like  flowers  on  slender  stalks  im- 
part to  this  plant  a  chaste  grace  and  distinctive 
beauty  possessed  by  no  other  cool  greenhouse 
climber,  for  it  only  needs  frost  to  be  excluded  to 
preserve  the  plant  in  safety  in  \\  inter.  The  finest 
plant  I  have  ever  seen  w'as  in  a  very  cool  green 
house,  and  in  the  south  and  west  of  England  this 
Solanum  endures  ordinary  winters,  with  or  with 
out  protection,  on  ordinary  walls.  Grown  in  the 
open,  however,  it  is  neither  so  white  nor  so  grace- 
ful as  grown  under  glass.  Under  the  latter  a 
temperature  of  from  ."lO'  to  ."li'  is  the  best  suited  to 
develop  the  purity  of  the  flowers.  In  very  low- 
temperatures  or  in  the  open  the  white  is  apt  to  be 
suffused  with  lilac,  which  greatly  injures  the 
flowers  for  bouquet  and  other  purposes.  The  best 
place  for  the  somewhat  fragile  blooms  of  this 
Solanum  is  the  outer  rim  or  fringe  of  bouquets. 
Here,  resting  on  a  fringe  of  Maiden-liair  Fern, 
they  have  a  grace  and  delicacy  that  can  hardly 
be  equalled,  and  assuredly  not  excelled,  by 
any  other  flower.  Old  established  plants  bloom 
the  most  freely,  and  if  the  shoots  are  thinned  and 


the  older  ones  spurred  in  almost  like  a  Grape  Vine 
annually,  it  is  astonishing  what  masses  of  bloom 
may  be  produced  from  a  rafter  15  feet  or  so  in 
length. — HoKTUS. 


CAMELLIAS  AS  STOVE  PLANTS. 

A  NOTE  made  of  Camellias  under  stove  treat- 
ment (p.  '2'27)  concludes  thus:  "The  only  effect 
the  change  of  temperature  has  had  on  these  plants 
is  it  causes  them  to  open  their  flowers  earlier,  so 
that,  judging  from  the  above  facts,  Camellias 
should  force  easily."  But  they  do  not,  as  all  ex- 
perience proves.  The  writer  does  not  say  how 
long  these  particular  Camellias  had  been  under 
stove  temperature,  or  whether,  in  fact,  they  had 
actually  bloomed  in  tropical  heat.  As  to  the 
forwardness  of  the  flower-buds  at  the  present 
time,  that  really  proves  nothing,  and  is  just  what 
was  to  be  expected.  It  is  during  the  opening  of 
these  forward  buds  that  the  effects  of  stove-heat 
will  be  felt,  and  if  three-fourths  of  the  buds  are 
not  shot  off  in  the  process  of  expansion,  the 
writer's  experience  of  Camellias  under  high  tem- 
peratures is  different  from  that  of  ninety -nine 
out  of  every  hundred  of  your  readers.  Instead  of 
Camellias  forcing  easily,  they  will  not  submit  to 
be  forced  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
Hurry  their  pace  at  opening,  and  the  flowers  simply 
throw  themselves  off  in  the  bud  state,  or  a  step 
beyond  it,  in  pailfuls.  And  they  have  done  so 
from  the  beginning,  do  it  now,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance, unless  their  nature  is  changed,  ever  will  do 
so.  The  only  season  or  condition  in  which  Camel- 
lias will  bear  a  stove  temperature,  say  from  60°  to 
70°  or  more,  is  when  they  are  making  their  young 
wood,  and  up  to  within  a  little  of  the  period  of 
their  forming  their  flower-buds.  With  partial  shade 
and  semi-aquatic  treatment  at  top  and  bottom 
during  these  stages,  a  hi^h  temperature  may  not 
be  hurtful,  but  helpful  ;  out  beyond  this  stage  it 
is  dangerous  to  the  crop  of  bloom.  It  is  also  in- 
jurious to  the  plants  by  forcing  them  to  grow  out 
of  season,  and  if  persevered  in  is  likely  to  keep  the 
Camellias  in  a  feverish  state  of  semi-perpetual 
growth,  or  to  prove  fatal  to  any  bloom  at  all.  To 
all  who  may  be  about  to  try  a  stove  regimen  for 
their  Camellias,  or  to  believe  that  they  should 
force  easily,  we  would  utter  an  emphatic  "  Don't." 

HoKTUS. 


Tacsonias. — Among  greeDhouse  climbers  I  thiuk 
that  the  beautiful  Tacsonia  Van  Volxetui  ought  to  be 
in  every  house.  It  has  largo  crimson  flowers  that  are 
borne  on  thread-like  stems,  which  vaiy  from  flinches 
to  IS  inches  in  length,  and,  as  these  occur  at  almost 
every  joint,  some  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  such 
a  number  of  flowers  depending  in  this  way  may 
readily  be  formed.  Although  not  sn  vigorous  as 
niollisJma,  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  ordinary  purposes, 
and  will  cover  as  much  space  in  a  season  as  can 
generally  be  devoted  to  one  variety.  T.  exoniensis  is  a 
hybrid  between  the  varieties  above  named.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose-pink  colour  with  a  violet 
throat,  and  possess  the  good  qualities  of  those  of  both 
parents.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  Tacsonias  are 
subject  to  scale,  which,  if  not  looked  after  and 
kept  in  check,  increases  to  a  great  extent,  and  Eoon 
throws  the  plants  out  of  health,  but,  as  these  pests  are 
mainly  on  the  stems,  they  may  be  destroyed  by  using 
a  stiff  brush  and  some  of  the  iasect-destroying  com- 
pound-'.— .T. 

Planting  out  Gardenias.  — Growing  Gardenias 
in  pots  is,  as  every  gardener  knows,  a  tedious  plan. 
In  order  to  grow  them  well  the  roots  must  have  a  run 
among  gofid  feeding  material.  But  it  is  not  the 
mere  gain  in  the  way  of  growth  to  which  growers  in 
gener.al  have  to  look  ;  it  is  the  crop  of  flowers.  Well, 
then,  if  anyone  wishes  to  have  them  by  the  bushel, 
make  a  young  plantation,  as  is  often  done  with 
Camellias,  and  let  the  plants  have  their  own  way  for 
a  while,  and  there  will  be  abundance  of  flowers  at 
more  than  one  season.  I  used  to  grow  them  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  pots,  but  since  1  have  been  con- 
vinced that  planting  out  is  the  best  plan  I  have 
discarded  pot  culture.  The  way  I  did  was  to  take  a 
portion  of  a  warm  temperate  house  in  which  there 
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wa?  some  staging  ;  I  had  a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and 
leif  mould  mixed  together,  to  which  was  added  some 
sand.  This  was  placed  on  the  stone  bench,  levelled, 
and  then  planted,  and  half  the  attention  needed  for 
pot  Gardcniis  served  the  purpose  in  this  case. 
Several  dozens  plinted  in  this  way  yield  i|uaDtities  of 
bloom  to  succeed  Camellias  and  to  take  their  place 
up  to  Xovember.  The  sorts  which  I  have  used  are 
<i.  Fortune!  and  radicans  :  the  former  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  needs  pruning  ;  the  latter  may  be  allowed 
to  go  on  as  it  likes.  Syringing  and  occasional  brush- 
ing are  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  clean. 
I  have  advised  numbers  to  try  this  method  of 
cultivation  ;  ami,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  all  have  done  so  with  satisfaction  and  suc^tss  — 
J.  A.  

Garden  in  the  House. 


EVERLASTINGS  AND  (iRASSES. 

The  class  of  flowers  represented  by  the  annexed 
illu.stration  has  become  now-a-days  almost  as  in- 
dispensable for  decorative  purposes  during  the 
■winter  as  other  classes  of  plants  are  during 
summer.  Helichrysums,  Antennarias,  Gnapha 
Hums,  the  Australian  Ilelipterums,  Acrocliniuras, 
Rhodanthes,  Ammobiums,  Xerantlieraums,  and 
many  others  are  now  largely  grown  and  carefully 
dried  before  the  flowers  have  become  fully  open, 
bunched  and  sold  for  winter  decoration  with  some 
of  the  more  ornamental  Grasses.  Their  cheapness 
too,  brings  them  within  the  range  of  everyone  ; 
indeed,  no  one  need  be  without  a  bouquet  of  Ever- 
lastings. Most  of  them  are  annuals  too,  and  a 
little  corner  of  the  garden  could  be  devoted  to 
their  culture,  which  is  easy  enough.  They  should 
be  sown  in  spring,  and,  when  up,  thinned  out  to 
the  required  distances  apart.  We  have  seen  Rho- 
danthe  Manglesi  sold  for  a  mere  trifle  by  street 
hawkers,  and  charming  in  the  shape  of  plants  it 
looks,  while  cut  and  placed  in  vases  it  is  no  le.«s 
beautiful.  The  Ammobium  is  white  with  a  yellow 
centre,  as  are  also  a  few  of  the  Helichrysums  and 
-Xeranthemuins.  The  (brasses,  many  of  which 
could  be  gathered  by  the  wayside,  make  excellent 
bouquets  by  themselves,  but  mixed  with  Everlast- 
ings, Staticesand  a  fewEryngos, if  obtainable,  they 
form  most  interesting  winter  bouquets.  K. 


pinch  of  Standen's  manure  given  in  the  water 
once  a  week  to  each  box  will  serve  to  keep  the 
foliage  green  and  flowers  plentiful. — .1.  G.  H. 


White  Agapanthus. — I  am  glad  to  find  "F." 
{p.  *2I'2)  commending  the  merits  of  this  most  useful 
variety.  Singularly  enough,  though  that  and  the 
variegated  type  of  umbellatus  have  been  long 
known,  neither  seems  to  have  made  much  progress 
in  general  cultivation.  Nor  is  the  type  half  so 
common  as  its  merits,  in  regard  to  foliage  and 
bloom,  entitle  it  to.  It  is  one  of  tho  most  useful 
and  effective  of  vase  or  basket  plants,  and  is  ad- 
mirable as  an  edging  to  beds  of  Lilies  or  other 
plants  either  near  to  water  or  otherwise.  The 
variegated  type  seldom  flowers  so  freely  or  grows 
S3  strongly  as  the  green.  But  then  the  silvery 
foliage  and  graceful  habit  of  the  plant  place  it  in 
tlie  first  rank  among  variegated  plants  without  a 
flowerat  all.— D.  T.  F. 

Nasturtiums  for  window  boxes.  -Alladmire 
the  glowing  colours  of  Nasturtiums,  but  all  do  not 
know  what  capital  plants  they  are  for  balcony 
and  window  boxes.  The  confined  root  space 
checks  over-luxuriance,  and  their  ability  to  with- 
stand drought  especially  fits  them  for  elevated 
positions.  In  order  to  see  their  flowei's  to  the 
best  advantage,  keep  them  in  separate  colours, 
which  range  from  yellow  to  velvety  crimson,  and 
have  only  one  kind  in  a  box.  I  find  a  good  stiff 
loam  to  be  the  best  soil  for  them,  a  light,  well- 
manured  soil  promoting  too  rank  a  growth  early 
in  the  season  at  the  expense  of  the  late  summer 
display.  Good  loam,  on  the  contrary,  pressed 
down  firmly  maintains  a  healthy  growth  through- 
out theentire  season.  Of  course,  much  of  the  success 
attending  the  cultivation  of  Xasturtiums  depends 
on  regular  attention  to  watering  and,  above  all, 
to  picking  off  the  seed-pods,  for  no  plant  can  con- 
tinue to  flower  for  months  at  a  time  if  loaded  wit'i 
an  exhausting  seed  crop.      After    midsummer  a 


Scented  leaves  and  flowers.  -For  indoor 
decoration  there  is  always  a  large  demand  for 
flowers  and  foliage  that  are  fragrant.  Thus  the 
Lemon-scented    Verbena    (Aloysia    citriodora)    is 


all.  Myrtles  being  evergreen  are  always  welcome 
1  indoors,  especially  when  in  blossom.  The  common 
white  Jessamine  is  also  a  capital  plant  for  yielding 
'  sprays  for  cutting.  Trained  on  a  fence  or  hedge 
it  is  very  floriferous,  old  plants  being  much  more 
so  than  young  ones.  The  scented-leaved  section 
i  of  Geraniums  when  planted  out  is  valuable  for 
cutting.  Heliotropes,  especially  dark-flowered 
ones,  are  very  popular  indoors.  Then  there  are 
the  Mignonettes,  a  host  in  themselves,  many  very 
fine  and  distinct  varieties  being  now  obtainable; 
but  for  fragrance  I  do  not  find  any  of  the  new 
sorts  to  equal  the  old  well-known  small-flowered 
variety.  Sweet  Brier  should  find  a  corner  in 
every  garden;  a  bush  or  two  of  it  to  supply 
garnishing  for  bouquets,  or  sprays  for  mixing  with 
flowers  in  vases,  should  always  find  a  place  even 
in  the  smallest  of  gardens. — J.  G.,  Hunt  v. 


Everlastings  and  Grasses. 

always  a  favourite.  If  planted  out  against  a 
sunny  wall  where  the  wood  can  get  well  ripened, 
it  yields  an  endless  supply  of  fragrant  sprays. 
On  the  coast  it  is  seldom  that  the  winters  are 
sufficiently  severe  to  injure  the  old  wood,  but 
during  severe  frost  a  mat  may  be  put  over  it. 
In  more  inland  localities  it  is  safest  to  put  some 
straw  first,  or  dry  Bracken,  and  then  a  mat  over 


FLOWERS  FOR  HARVEST  FESTIVALS. 
Thf.  timely  article  (p.  IS,'))  on  this  subject  induces 
me  to  mske  a  protest  against  the  glaring  excesses 
of  the  majority  of  harvest  decorations.  Were  masses 
of  material  considered  to  be  a  desideratum,  then 
migh  t  the  huge  piles  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers 
that  litter  up  our  churches  and  chapels  rather  than 
decorate  them  be  admissible.  Because  the  build- 
ings are  large  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  decorating 
them  with  armfuls  or  cartloads  of  Hollyhocks, 
Sunflowers,  Dahlias,  &c.  Crowd  or  litter  them  up 
as  we  may,  there  must  needs  be  room  enough  and 
to^  spare  left  for  the  sightseers  or  worshippers. 
Were  this  otherwise,  then  he  who  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  converting  his  church  into  a  barn  or 
fruit,  vegetable,  or  flower  market  would  be  the 
most  skilful  decorator.  Some  may  be  surprised  at 
my  reference  to  vegetables;  but  one  of 
the  most  profusely  decorated  churches 
ever  seen  by  the  writer  (it  was  in  Leeds) 
had  a  bank  of  cut  flowers  and  pot  plants, 
almost  reaching  from  the  tiled  floor  to  the 
vaulted  roof,  resting  on  a  basis  of  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Beets,  Onions, 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c. ,  the  mixture  being 
as  incongruous  as  the  mass  was  overwhelming 
and  the  odour  anything  but  inviting  or  agreeable^ 
All  this  massing  of  vegetable  matter  in  places 
of  worship  is  out  of  place,  and  wholly  incompatible 
with  refined  taste,  which  is  ever  in  harmony  with 
the  fitness  of  things.  Besides,  most  decorations 
at  harvest  festivals  and  in  other  places,  or  for 
general  purposes,  are  eftecti\e  and  pleasing  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  their  size.  The  rage  for  bulk, 
mere  mass,  in  decoration  threatens  to  abolish  it. 
The  remark,  that  you  can  neither  see  guests  nor 
viands  at  dinner  for  the  decoration,  is  losing,  or 
has  lost,  its  force.  The  huge  wagon-loads  of 
plants,  and  flowers,  and  plate  that  cumbered 
dinner  tables  have  generally  given  place  to  chaste 
arrangements  of  flowers  or  foliage  on  the  cloth,  or 
rising  a  few  inches  above  it.  But  the  massive 
piles  turned  out  as  vulgar  from  our  dining  tables 
and  drawing  rooms  seem  to  have  rushed  pell  mell 
into  our  churches  and  other  places  of  worship,  to 
the  scandal  of  refined  taste,  the  enslaving  of  lady 
decorators  and  others,  and  the  discomfort  and 
inconvenience  alike  of  preachers  and  people.  Little 
and  good,  and,  above  all,  chaste  and  artistic 
arrangement  of  material  are  the  main  merits  in  all 
really  successful  decorations,  whether  in  the 
church,  the  home,  public  halls,  or  national  build- 
ings. If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  harvest-festival 
decorations  are  designed  as  gifts,  first  fruits  of  the 
earth,  for  the  clergyman  or  the  poor  of  the  paiish, 
then  let  them  be  brought  and  piled  up  in  the  open 
air  or  in  the  school-room,  and  not  crowded  into 
the  church,  to  its  disfigurement  and  defilement, 
and  the  discomfort  or  distraction  of  the  wor- 
shippers. By  this  arrangement  neither  parson  nor 
people  could  suffer,  while  the  church  would  gain 
immensely  in  cleanliness  and  beauty  by  being  free 
from  massive  overcrowding  of  vegetable  matter 
during  its  harvest  festivals. 

The  general  suggestions  of  the  writer  in  ques- 
tion will  be  found  useful.  The  cutting  of  Holly- 
hock flowering  stems  into  lengths  for  decorative 
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uses  has,  however,  the  serious  drawback  of  leaving 
a  very  bald  and  raw  finish  on  tlieir  crowns,  where 
their  beauty  should  culminate.  Where  largely 
used  for  such  purposes,  either  the  entire  stem 
should  be  employed  or  the  crown  of  it  only,  the 
lower  part  being  cut  away  to  reduce  it  to  the 
requisite  height.  In  this  way  all  the  terminal 
lengths  of  the  spikes  would  be  utilised  to  the  best 
decorative  purpose,  while  the  single  flowers  could 
be  picked  off  the  lower  portion  of  the  stems  and 
used  in  those  flat  arrangements  for  which  their 
brilliant  colours  and  staying  properties  so  admir- 
ably adapt  them. 

Further,  where  Hollyhocks  are  greatly  in  de- 
mand for  decorative  purposes,  it  is  well  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  work  during  the  growing 
season.  Flowering  spikes  of  moderate  strength 
and  length  are  really  most  useful  for  decorative 
purposes.  There  are  several  ways  of  obtaining 
these,  such  as  growing  a  batch  of  late  plants  on 
purpose,  growing  the  jilants  rather  thickly  in  poor 
soil,  and  running  a  knife  through  the  main  stems 
of  Hollyhocks  and  forcing  such  stems  to  break 
back  with  generally  weaker  ones.  By  such  simple 
methods  the  decorator  will  find  hosts  of  suitable 
spikelets  ready  to  his  hand  when  wanted  for 
church  festivals  or  other  decorative  purposes. 
Gladioli  are  simply  magnificent  in  size  and 
form  for  church  decoration,  and  the  other  plants 
named  by  the  writer  just  alluded  to  are  useful.  As 
to  Sunflowers,  though  so  heavily  used  by  some,  I 
am  pleased  to  find  he  ignores  the  commoner  and 
heavier  examples,  and  only  recommends  the  Har- 
palium  rigidum,  though  some  of  the  other 
Helianthuses  are  equally  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  as  so  many  of  our  churches  have  been 
groaning  under  their  golden  burden  of  enormous 
Sunflowers  for  years,  I  heartily  thank  him  for  his 
aid  in  abating  the  Sunflower  nuisance  by  his 
silence  about  them.  D.  T.  F. 


Grasses  for  winter. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay 
in  a  store  of  the  different  varieties  of  Grasses  at  the 
present  time  for  use  during  the  winter  months  when 
they  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  fields.  In  cutting 
them  for  this  purpose  each  variety  should  be  tied  in 
separate  bunches,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  tliey 
are  not  bruised  together,  for,  if  this  is  the  case,  when 
the  bunch  is  opened  each  spike  will  be  found  to  have 
dried  in  its  crushed  position,  and  its  form  will  thus 
be  quite  spoilt,  and  its  value  for  decorative  purpi).ses 
destroyed.  All  Grasses  should  be  dried  in  an  up- 
right position,  particulaily  those  of  a  drooping  charac- 
ter. Oats  while  still  green  are  also  very  pretty  in 
large  arrangements,  especially  ears  of  black  Oats, 
which  I  have  but  very  seldom  seen  used.  Tliis 
variety  forms  a  charming  contrast  to  ordinary  Gra.sses 
and  Sedges,  and  I  have  constantly  used  it  myself 
when  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  it.  The  great  value 
of  Grasses  is,  that,  in  addition  to  giving  a  fight  appear- 
ance to  a  vase,  a  large  plume  of  handsome  Grasses 
and  Sedges  enables  j'ou  to  dispense  with  many  flower.s. 
To  some  this  may  be  no  object,  but  to  many  it  nuist 
be  a  matter  for  consideration.  The  bloom  of  the 
Kibbon  Grass  is  extremely  pretty  for  mingling  with 
flowers.  It  has  a  silver-like  lustre  in  some  stages  of 
its  growth,  whilst  in  otliers  it  assumes  a  rosy  pink 
tint,  which  is  equally  pretty.  In  the  trumpet  of  a 
March  vase,  which  has  been  dressed  with  pink 
and  white  flowers,  a  few  spikes  of  the  Ribbon  Grass 
bloom  lielp  to  carry  up  tlie  colour  with  charming 
effect  into  the  green  of  the  other  Grasses,  flowers, 
and  foliage  employed  in  its  decollation.  For  a  trum- 
pet vase  the  graceful  drooping  Oat  Grass  is  best 
adapted.  'J'he  common  Horse-tail  is  also  not  to  he 
passed  over,  as  it,  like  the  Grasses,  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  floral  decorations,  and  may  be  found 
growing  in  moist  places  in  country  lanes,  or  on  sand- 
banks by  the  sea. — A. 


Cheap  Roman  Hyacinths.— We  have  tried  some  of 
the  lowest  pnced  bulbs  of  thijse  Ily.ieinths  and  have  found 
them  to  be  so  s]nall  and  badly  matured,  that  one  spike  only  of 
bl  lom  was  produced  by  each  of  them ;  whereas,  the  best  bulbs, 
which  arc  only  from  ;2s.  to  4s.  more  per  hundred,  produced 
at  least  two  .spikes  each,  and  we  have  fovmd  ni.any  of  them 
to  throw  up  three  spikes.  Indeed,  so  inferior  are  the  cheaji 
bulbs,  that  we  can  only  count  on  having  a  hundred  spikes  of 


bloom  from  a  hundred  bulbs  ;  whereas,  we  can  always  depend 
on  having  two  hundred  spike«  from  bulbs  for  which  we  only 
pay  as.  more  money. — 1.  Moik,  Morgatn. 


Fruit  Garden. 


PEACHES  ANB  NECTARINES. 

Of  all  the  fruits  under  general  cultivation,  there 
is  no  class  with  which  I  am  acquainted  so  com- 
pletely shrouded  under  false  nomenclature  as  the 
Peach.  In  every  walled  garden  south  of  the 
Trent,  and  in  many  sheltered  places  north  of  the 
Tweed,  we  find  not  only  good  crops,  but  long  lists 
of  varieties  of  this  delicious  fruit  grown,  but  how 
few  there  are  who  can  name  correctly  the  sorts 
with  which  they  are  best  pleased.  If  Peaches, 
like  Apples  and  Pears,  lived  out  generations  of 
gardeners,  one  might  not  feel  surprised,  as  many 
of  our  finest  varieties  so  closely  resemble  each 
other,  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  those 
who  have  not  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
flowers  and  the  foliage  to  distinguish  them.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  as  we  now  rarely  meet 
with  trees  over  40  years  of  age,  and  when  we  do, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  in  favour  of  Royal 
George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  or  Noblesse.  Their 
having  outlived  the  planters  and  their  labels,  then, 
is  not  the  cause  of  this  false  nomenclature,  for 
everyone  knows  the  sorts  I  have  named.  More- 
over, comparatively  new  sorts  as  frequently  turn 
out  wrong  as  right,  and  often  cause  great  incon- 
venience to  those  who  have  been  patiently  growing 
them  on  to  a  fruit- bearing  state.  To  those  who 
think  a  Rose  under  anotlier  name  would  smell  as 
sweet,  the  name  of  a  Peach  might  be  of  small 
moment,  but  let  them  try  their  hands  at  early 
forcing  or  planting  a  wall  with  varieties  for  giving 
a  steady  succession  of  fruit  from  July  to  the  end 
of  October;  let  them  buy,  as  I  once  thought  I  was 
buying,  half  a  dozen  trained  half  standards  of  Hale's 
Early,  and,  after  devoting  two  years  to  their 
management  for  forcing,  find  they  have  been  sup- 
plied with  a  Peach  quite  as  late  as  Walburton 
Admirable,  and  they  will  at  once  discover  that 
there  is  something  in  a  name.  The  Peach  in 
question,  which  by  the  way  no  one,  even  including 
the  firm  who  supplied  it,  seems  to  know,  is  a  good 
one,  and  I  would  not  on  any  account  be  without 
it  for  winding  up  the  season,  but  it  is  not  what  I 
at  the  time  wanted  and  paid  a  good  price  for. 
Jlany  would  have  blamed  the  nurseryman;  some 
would  have  said,  never  go  there  again  for  stone 
fruit  trees ;  but  I  have  not  done  either,  for  I  am 
in  love  with  the  excellent  stock,  and  I  know  the 
most  honourable  men  get  taken  in  sometimes 
when  absolutely  obliged  to  depend  upion  others, 
not  only  for  their  supply,  but  also  for  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  buds.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  private  growers  who 
supply  the  trade  with  buds  may  quite  uninten- 
tionally make  mistakes,  and  so  contribute  to  the 
confusion,  as  it  is  well  known  that  thousands  of 
Peaches  are  propagated  from  trees  which  nursery- 
men never  see  in  bearing.  When  the  florist  sees 
or  secures  a  good  flower,  he  never  sets  full  value 
upon  it  until  lie  has  ascertained  its  name.  Why, 
then,  should  the  fruit  grower  lag  behind  when,  by 
paying  attention  to  the  flowers  in  the  spring  and 
the  foliage  in  the  autumn,  all  trees  with  false 
names  can  be  detected  the  first  year  ?  Their  true 
names  may  be  a  more  difficult  matter,  but  notes 
on  size  of  flower,  colour,  character,  and  quality  of 
fruit  will  soon  enable  him  to  correct  many  mistakes. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  divided  into  two 
classes  by  their  flowers,  which  may  be  large,  light 
coloured,  and  handsome,  or  small,  darker  in  colour, 
and  unattractive.  The  fruit  may  be  rich,  luscious, 
and  melting,  or  tough,  stringy,  and  adhesive.  The 
first  are  called  melting  Peaches,  the  second 
clingstones.  The  leaves,  a  certain  guide  in  all  the 
old  varieties  and  in  most  of  Rivers'  seedlings,  will 
be  found  serrated  on  the  edges  and  glandless, 
crenated  with  round  glands,  or  crenated  with 
kidney- shaped  glands,  three  simple  forms  of 
structure  which  again  divide  themselves  into  sec- 
tions. If  the  amateur  wishes  to  ascertain  whether 
his  trees'  are  true  to  name  or  not,  he  must  obtain  a 


small  book  and  rule  each  page  into  four  columns — 
the  first  for  the  number,  the  second  for  the  name, 
the  third  for  the  size  of  the  flowers,  and  the  fourth 
for  the  formation  of  the  leaves — thus — 


No. 


Name. 


Flowers. 


1  A  Dec. 

2  I  Royal  George. 


Large. 
Small. 


Remarks. 


Round  glands. 
Glandless. 


The  first  notes  when  the  trees  are  in  flower  will 
enable  him  to  fill  in  the  third  column ;  the  second, 
when  the  leaves  are  fully  developed,  will  complete 
tlie  fourth  column  ;  size,  colour,  shape,  and  qua- 
lity of  fruit  will  be  entered  under  the  head  of  re- 
marks at  the  end  of  the  season.  Furnished  with  one 
of  the  many  books  now  published  in  which  all  the 
Peachesand  Nectarines  are  divided  into  sections,  we 
will  take  No.  1,  A  Bee.  The  notes  taken  in  March 
show  the  flowers  to  be  large,  which  is  quite  right ; 
but  when  we  examine  the  next  column  we  find 
the  glands  are  reniform,  and  we  at  once  know 
the  tree  is  not  A  Bee.  In  No.  '2  all  the  charac- 
teristics are  correct ;  the  remarks  bear  out  the 
assumption  that  the  tree  is  true  to  name,  and 
Royal  George  is  done  with.  No.  1  is  not  true,  but 
we  know  it  belongs  to  the  section  having  large 
flowers  and  kidney-shaped  glands.  In  this  way 
the  trees,  be  they  old  or  new,  having  false  names, 
can  be  picked  out  in  one  year,  and  all  can  be 
thrown  into  their  proper  classes  for  future  com- 
parison. Peaches  this  season  being  generally 
plentiful,  the  preceding  remarks  may  draw  atten- 
tion to  their  nomenclature,  which,  all  must  admit, 
is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state;  and  the  annexed 
list  of  sorts,  which  I  have  tried  and  thoroughly 
tested,  may  be  of  use  to  planters,  who  should  soon 
be  selecting  their  trees.  There  are,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  great  numbers  of  new  varieties  most 
likely  equally  worthy  of  cultivation.  Some  of 
these  I  am  now  testing,  but  should  like  to  see 
more  of  them  before  I  express  an  opinion  upon 
their  merits. 

E.iRLY  Peaches. 

Early  York. — Fair  size,  marbled  with  red  ;  flesh 
melting ;  flowers  large ;  leaves  with  round  glands. 

JIah'x  Early. — Medium  size;  skin  deep  crimson  ; 
flesh  pale  yellow  and  melting ;  flowers  large  ; 
leaves  with  round  glands.     A  good  Peach. 

Eaily^  (!ros-<t  Miijnonnt.—YwW  size;  skin  pale 
red,  thickly  covered  with  blight  crimson  dots  ; 
flesh  white,  veined  with  red ;  flowers  large ;  glands 
round.     One  of  the  best. 

Imi-iji  Early  MiiinoHiie. — Fruit  large;  fkin  pale 
lemon,  with  bright  crimson  cheek  ;  flesh  melting, 
tender,  and  very  rich ;  flowers  large  ;  leaves  with 
round  glands.  A  great  acquisition  to  our  early 
forcing  Peaches. 

A  Bir. — Fruit  large,  one  side  higher  than  the 
other  ;  skin  bright  crimson  next  the  sun,  pale 
lemon,  covered  with  crimson  dots  ;  flesh  melting 
and  delicious  ;  leaves  with  round  glands.  This 
and  the  two  preceding  are  the  best  forcing  Peaches 
grown,  and  they  also  lead  the  van  when  grown  on 
walls.  Being  rather  tender,  they  should  be  gathered 
before  they  are  quite  ripe. 

Dorlor  Jfni/ij. — Medium  size,  with  deep  suture  ; 
skin  deep  crimson  ;  flesh  firm,  but  melting,  with 
rich  flavour  ;  deep  red  at  the  stone  ;  glands  reni- 
form.   An  excellent  Peach ;  packs  and  travels  «cll. 

M1D-.SEASON  Peaches. 
Alfxaudra    Kohla^c. — Fruit   large;    skin    pale, 
flushed  with  pink  ;  flesh  white,  rich,  and  melting  ; 
flowers  large  ;  glands  round.     Free,   \ery  hardy, 
and  not  subject  to  mildew. 

(/ro.ixe  J//;/HOHy(c.— Fruit  large,  melting,  and 
delicious  ;  skin  mottled  with  red  and  covered 
with  soft  down  ;  stone  small  and  rough  ;  flowers 
large;  leaves  with  round  glands.  One  of  our 
finest  old  Peaches  ;  good  forcer,  and  does  well  on 
walls. 

Bi/le  BcaKce. — Fruit  large  and  flattened  ;  skin 
thin,  downy,  and  brilliant  crimson  ;  quality  ex- 
cellent; flowers  very  large  and  handsome;  glands 
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round.  Ratlier  shy  when  forced  hard,  but  one  of 
our  most  telling  exhibition  Peaches. 

Jlt//t;inrilr. — Fruit  very  large,  flattened  or  de- 
pressed; skin  dark  purple;  flesh  rich,  vinous,  and 
juicy;  flowers  small;  leaves  with  round  glands. 
A  grand  Peach  ;  forces  well,  does  equally  well  on 
walls,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for  exhibition. 

Di/nionJ. — Fruit  large  and  extremely  handsome: 
skin  deep  crimson  ;  flesh  rich  and  delicious ;  flowers 
large  ;  glands  round.  This  variety  is  very  hardy, 
a  sure  cropper,  and,  taken  at  all  points,  is  one  of 
the  finest  Peaches  grown. 

Slirliii'j  Ca^f/i. — Fruit  large,  slightly  depressed  ; 
skin  deep  crimson  ;  flesh  white,  tinged  ^^•ith  red  at 
the  stone ;  flowers  small ;  leaves  with  round  glands. 
Equal  to, and  by  many  preferred  to,  Royal  (ieorge, 
which  it  resembles,  but,  unlike  that  fine  old 
variety,  the  foliage  is  seldom  attacked  by  mildew. 

]'io/i  tft  IIi\tirc. — Fruit  above  medium  size,  round 
and  flattened;  skin  dark  red,  almost  purple; 
flesh  melting ;  flowers  small ;  leaves  with  round 
glands.  One  of  our  hardiest  and  best  Peaches, 
not  unfrequently  substituted  for  Bellegarde. 

Royal  (Ivoi-ije. — Fruit  ver>'  large,  round,  and 
depressed;  skin  pale  in  the  shade,  marbled  with 
deep  crimson  next  the  sun ;  suture  deep  and 
broad ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  red  at  the  stone ; 
flowers  small ;  leaves  glandless.  Too  well  known 
to  require  recommendation. 

Criinxon  (Idlnnth  . — Fruit  large,  round,  and  very 
handsome;  skin  pale  straw  colour  in  the  shade, 
bright  crimson  next  the  sun ;  flesh  white,  tender, 
melting,  and  red  at  the  stone ;  flowers  small ; 
leaves  with  round  glands.  A  beautiful  Peach, 
worthy  of  extended  cultivation. 

Maijda/a. — Fruit  medium  sized;  skin  smooth, 
almost  like  that  of  a  Nectarine;  white  blotched 
with  ci-imson,  deep  crimson  next  the  sun;  flesh 
greenish,  melting,  and  very  rich  ;  flowers  large, 
handsome,  deeply  coloured ;  leaves  with  kidney- 
shaped  glands.     One  of  Rivers'  best  Peaches. 

Xoli/issi'. — Although  the  offspring,  Alexandra 
Noblesse,  is  considered  hardier,  no  selection  can  be 
complete  without  the  parent.  Fruit  large,  round, 
with  small  nipple  at  the  apex ;  skin  pale  yellow, 
mottled  with  crimson  when  highly  finished  under 
glass;  flesh  white,  slightly  red  next  the  stone, 
and  very  rich;  flowers  very  large;  leaves  without 
glands. 

ij<//<  lit  J)iiv,, — Fruit  large,  roundish,  or  oblate; 
skin  covered  with  dark  red;  flesh  melting,  rich, 
and  vinous;  flowers  small;  leaves  with  round 
glands.  A  good  Peach,  not  unlike  Stirling  Castle, 
but  perhaps  a  few  days  earlier. 
L.A.TE  Pbaches. 

Ildi-rinnfim.  —  Fruit  very  large,  round,  with 
prominent  nipple;  skin  downy,  marbled  with 
red  next  the  sun  ;  flesh  firm,  tinged  with  red  next 
the  stone,  rich,  and  good;  flowers  large;  glands 
round.     A  fine  hardy  Peach. 

Wiilliuiioii  Lale  Ailin'nahli , — Fruit  very  large 
and  round;  skin  yellowish  green,  mottled  with 
crimson  next  the  sun;  flesh  yellowish  white,  firm, 
juicy,  and  rich;  flowers  very  small;  leaves  with 
round  glands.     One  of  our  best  late  Peaches. 

,sVf(  Ea'jir. — Fruit  very  large,  rather  pale;  suc- 
ceeds Barrington,  and  keeps  a  long  time  after 
being  gathered:  flowers  large;  leaves  with  round 
glands.  This  and  the  two  preceding  occupy  the 
front  rank  amongst  late  Peaches. 

Xiclariw  /'if(.7(.— Fruit  large  and  pointed  at 
the  apex,  nearly  smooth  like  a  Nectarine;  flesh 
firm,  lich,  and  melting;  colour  pale  unless  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun;  flowers  large:  glands  reni- 
form.  A  very  useful  I'each,  and  keeps  well  after 
being  gathered. 

E.iKLY  Nectarines. 

.I'//Yr«<v.— Fruit  medium  sized,  round,  with  a 
deep  suture  ;  skin  dark  bronzy  green,  deep  crim- 
son next  the  sun ;  flesh  greenish  white,  rich,  with 
Stanwick  flavour;  flowers  large  and  handsome; 
leaves  without  glands.  A  very  good  Nectarine 
and  a  few  days  earlier  than  Napier, 


Lord  Xapin: — This  Nectarine  is  a  host  in  itself, 
and  should  bo  planted  wherever  Nectarines  are 
grown.  Fruit  very  large,  sometimes  0  ounces, 
pale  cream,  mottled  with  red  next  the  sun  when 
grown  under  glass,  full  crimson  against  a  wall ; 
flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  and  very  rich,  with 
Stanwick  flavour  ;  flowers  large,  glands  teniform. 
A  grand  Nectarine,  but  rather  tender  in  the 
flesh,  and  should  be  gathered  before  it  softens 
for  travelling. 

Hai-dwirkr. — Fruit  large  ;  skin  pale  purple  next 
the  sun  ;  flesh  greenish  white,  red  next  the  stone ; 
flowers  large  ;  leaves  without  glands.  A  good, 
but  now  neglected  Nectarine. 

J/«iv.//.  — Fruit  medium-sized,  round,  one  side 
higher  than  tlie  other  :  skin  pale  green,  dark  red 
next  the  sun  :  flesh  white,  rich,  and  melting; 
flowers  small  ;  leaves  with  reniform  glands.  An 
excellent  old  variety,  and  forces  well. 
Mid-season  Nectarines. 

Recent  additions  have  made  this  section 
very  rich  indeed,  all  the  varieties  added  by  the 
late  Mr.  Rivers  being  well  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. Elruge,  Violette  Hative,  Pitmaston 
Orange,  Pine  apple,  Balgowan,  and  Downton 
Improved  will  always  be  front-row  sorts,  and  may 
be  duplicated  to  any  extent  either  under  glass 
or  against  walls. 

Staniri,:k  EIriuji:  I  always  associate  with  Napier, 
as  I  look  upon  these  as  the  cream  of  the 
cream  in  the  two  sections.  The  fruit  of  this 
variety  is  very  large  ;  I  have  grown  it  9  ozs.  ;  skin 
suffused  with  crimson  down  to  the  stalk,  bright 
crimson  in  the  sun  and  almost  black  against  a 
wall  ;  flesh  rich  and  melting,  with  high  Stan- 
wick flavour  ;  flowers  small ;  leaves  with  round 
glands. 

Byron. — Fruit  large,  ovate,  resembling  Pine- 
apple ;  skin  rich  orange,  marked  with  crimson  ; 
flesh  orange,  rich  and  red  at  the  stone ;  flowers 
\'ery  large  ;  leaves  with  reniform  glands. 

Ml/Ion. — Fruit  very  large  and  handsome  ;  skin 
deep  red  under  glass ;  purple-black  against  a 
wall  ;  very  juicy,  rich,  and  finely  flavoured.  A 
grand  exhibition  Nectarine. 

Speii-ier. — Fruit  very  large  ;  skin  deeply  coloured 
even  in  the  shade  ;  colour  peculiar,  a  kind  of 
crimson  overlaid  with  brick-red.  One  side  of 
fruit  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  still  hand- 
some, and  promises  to  make  a  fine  exhibition 
Nectarine. 

Late  Nectakines. 

Albert  Victor. — Fruit  very  large,  flattened  at 
the  apex ;  skin  pale  green  in  shade,  mottled 
with  red  when  exposed  to  strong  sun ;  flesh 
greenLsh  yellow,  tender  rich,  red  next  the  stone; 
flowers  small  ;  glands  round.  A  delicious  Necta- 
rine richly  imbued  with  Stanwick  flavour,  but  its 
pale  green  colour  is  rather  against  it. 

Vidoria. — Very  large,  roundish  oval,  flattened 
at  the  apex  ;  yellowish  in  the  shade,  crimson  on 
the  sunny  side  ;  very  rich,  with  Stanwick  flavour. 
One  of  the  best  when  grown  under  glass,  but 
rarely  succeeds  in  the  ofjen  air  unless  the  climate 
is  extra  good. 

Hvmholdt. — Fruit  very  large,  a  seedling  from 
Pine-apple ;  skin  deep  crimson,  almost  black 
against  a  wall ;  flesli  orange,  rich  and  excellent ; 
flowers  large ;  glands  kidney  shaped.  Athough 
earlier  than  Victoria,  this  will  take  a  prominent 
place  amongst  late  September  Nectarines. 

Ea^lnor  Cattle,  Lulbury.  W.  Coleman. 


Cox's  Emperor  Plum.— "G."  does  not  over- 
rate the  usefulness  of  this  Plum,  the  recognised  name 
of  which  is  Denbigh,  formerly  Denbigh  Seedling. 
We  have  grown  it  fiir  upwards  of  half  a  century,  and 
as  a  Plum  for  preserving  we  consider  it  unequalled, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  excellent  for  dessert.  The  late 
Mr.  Cox,  of  Ludlow,  re-named  it  Cox's  Emperor,  and 
sent  it  out  as  a  new  variety  about  twenty  years  ago. 
Long  ago  it  was  cultivated  at  Denbigh,  in  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd,  by  a  local  celebrity,  one  Fulk  Phrys 
(Anijlice,  Foulkes  Price),  whose  name  it  now  bears  in 


th.it  locality  and  suri'ounding  country.  Now,  as  Fulk 
Phrys  is  undoubtedly  the  original  name  in  this 
country,  should  it  not  have  the  preference,  unless  the 
variety  could  be  shown  to  be  similar  to  any  existing 
older  variety  !— James  Dickson  anh  Sons,  Chester. 

Pyramid  Gooseberry  bu8h.es. — Although  the 
n.aturally  low-spre.ading  and  spine-guarded  Goose- 
berry is  rarely  seen  as  a  tapering  pyramid,  it  may  be 
grown  in  that  w.ay  so  as  to  look  much  more  attractive 
than  in  its  ordinary  state,  and  its  fruit  may  be 
gathered,  without  stooping,  as  conveniently  as  that  of 
an  espalier  Pear  or  Apple  tree.  "We  have  recently 
seen  a  garden  with  several  of  its  walks  bordered  by 
very  pretty  specimens  of  erect  Gooseberries  and  stan- 
dard Red  Currant  trees  alternated,  the  Gooseberries 
simply  tied  to  a  slender  iron  stake  rising  about  7  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  pruned  so  as  to 
gradually  diminish  from  base  to  top  to  a  mere  point. 
The  base  of  each  cone  was  about  1.^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  M-hole  perfectly  furnished  with 
fruiting  spurs.  Summer  pinching  of  the  shoots  is 
practised  to  pre\ent  the  plants  getting  out  of  shape, 
and  also  to  induce  fruitfulness,  and  they  are  neatly 
pruned  in  winter.  The  kind  bist  suited  for  this  work 
is  the  rough  red;  it  seems  to  make  the  hanrlsomost 
pyramids,  and  is  also  a  very  desirable  kind  for  ea'ing 
or  preserving. — R.  T. 

Diseased  Grapes.— What  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease  on  the  tjrapes  whijh  I  send '!  It  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  damage  in  the  case  of  Black  Hamburghs. 
About  five  weeks  after  they  are  ripe,  a  slight  indenta- 
tion appears  on  tlie  berry,  followed  by  a  red  fungoid 
growth,  which  has  destroyed  one-third  of  the  crop. 
I  have  now  seen  thirty-si.x  crops  on  the  Vines  and 
never,  until  last  year,  have  I  seen  this  disease.  I  in- 
tend to  keep  our  Grapes  back  another  season,  as  they 
are  not  wanted  till  the  end  of  August,  when  they 
might  be  used  before  the  disease  overtakes  them. — 
D.  Leslie,  Apjihhij  Castle,  Westmoi eland. 

*»*  As  far  as  we  can  see,  your  Grapes  have  been 
badly  spotted  ;  that  is,  injured  by  sudden  chills  of 
cold  air  when  the  house  is  hot.  The  sudden  opening 
of  doors  and  sashes  will  often  cause  a  depression  or 
indentation  on  the  berries,  as  described  by  you.  The 
fungoid  growth  is  an  after  result.  The  disease  is  said 
to  be  constitutiMnal  in  the  case  of  some  varieties. 
The  affected  berries  should  be  cut  out. — W.  G.  S. 

American  Blackberries.— I  send  jou  a  br.mch 
from  my  American  Blackberries  to  show  to  what  size 
they  grow  here  in  Surrey.  I  have  also  seen  them  do 
well  in  the  garden  of  a  friend  some  eight  miles  from 
Sheffield.  Our  American  Blackberries  have  been 
planted  about  five  years,  and  for  the  last  three  they 
have  borne  very  large  crops.  They  were  at  first  very 
small  plants,  and  were  put  in  rather  late  in  the  spring. 
They  are  planted  in  a  row  just  in  front  of  our  Rasp- 
berr.es,  and  are  mulched  with  manure  in  winter  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Raspberries.  The  Blackberries 
are  supported  by  wires,  about  1  feet  high,  stretched 
between  posts,  but  are  not  trained  in  any  w.ay.  They 
are  pruned  in  spring,  and  some  of  the  growth  is  cut 
off  after  flowering  to  make  it  possible  to  get  along 
the  row.  This  summer  they  VN'ere  watered  once,  just 
as  the  fruit  was  beginning  to  ripen,  as  we  were  afraid 
the  drought  might  make  the  fruit  drop.  I  suspect 
people  who  fail  with  Americin  Blackb.-rries  do  so 
from  coddling  ;  ours  are  fully  exposed  to  the  east  and 
a  good  deal  to  the  north. — T.,  New  E'jhani. 

*,*  The  berries  on  the  branch  sent  were  plentiful, 
large  in  size,  and  in  flavour  excellent. — Ei). 

Strawberries  degenerating.  —  Strawberries, 
like  all  other  cultivated  phints,  do  degenerate  by 
incessant  prop.agation  from  one  and  the  same  stock 
and  by  perpetual  growth  upon  the  same  jjlot  of  soil, 
some  varieties  being  more  pr.me  to  this  than  others. 
Er|U.ally  certain  it  is  that  change  of  soil  will  in  a 
great  measure  renew  their  fertility,  but  I  imagine  that 
the  addition  of  manure  to  such  permanently  used  soil 
tends  to  give  increased  leaf  vigour  only.  I  draw  this 
inference  from  experience  in  my  garden.  I  have 
here  a  very  old  one;  it  pos.sessed  a  Strawberry  bed  in 
evident  vigour  when  I  took  possession  in  the  month 
of  September  some  years  since.  This  I  had  cleansed 
and  well  manured,  but  was  disappointed  in  the 
results  the  following  season.  I  again,  however,  fed 
and  grew  the  plants  well,  but  the  result  was  less 
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fruitfulness  ami  greater  vigour.  Meantime  1  hatl 
given  rooted  runners  from  these  plants  to  a  neighbour 
not  far  distaut  which  produced  a  good  crop,  and  I 
have  since  learned  that  my  old  stock  had  been  grow- 
ing in  this  garden  for  very  many  years.  I  have 
obtained  a  change  of  plants,  and  have  grown 
them  on  the  same  bed  ;  being  a  convenient  one,  I 
elected  to  again  employ  it  for  this  crop,  and  the 
result  has  been  most  satisfactory. — W.  E.\bley. 

Madresfield  Court  Grape.— All  that  "Cam 
brian  "  says  (p.  '234)  of  this  fine  Grape  is  true. 
But  he  should  have  added,  beware  of  cracking,  or 
given  an  antidote  for  this  before  advising  amateurs 
generally  to  plant  it.  Perhaps  no  Grape  Vino  in 
cultivation  has  caused  more  disappointment  among 
amateurs  than  this,  and  it  is  almost  cruel  to  ad- 
vise this  class  of  cultivators  to  grow  Madresfield 
Court  without  providing  them  with  an  anti-crack 
berry  recipe.— Hor.Tfs;. 

Bipening   the   wood   of  fruit  trees. — Mr. 

Hobday's  timely  remarks  on  this  subject  (p.  192) 
are  as  valuable  as  they  are  practical.  There  is 
one  other  radical  aid  to  maturity,  however, 
which  he  does  not  mention,  that  is,  root-lifting  or 
pruning.  This  arrests  the  supplies  instanter, 
and  so  enables  the  sun  to  deal  more  effectually 
with  the  fluid.s  sent  to  the  front  as  to  very  materi- 
ally hasten  and  heighten  the  fertility  of  the  wood. 
After  September  every  available  means  should  be 
adopted  to  plump  up  flower-buds  and  harden  the 
growth  made  for  next  year,  and,  unless  under 
very  e.xceptional  circumstances,  no  more  water 
should  be  given  to  fruit  trees  in  the  open  air.  — 
D.  T.  F. 

The  Magnum  Borsum  Plum  — There  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes,  but  "-J.  G.  H."  will  not  get 
many  to  agree  with  him  that  the  flavour  of  this 
Plum,  grow  it  how  we  may,  "  is  very  good  indeed — 
little  short  of  that  of  the  Green  Gage. "  With  the  fla- 
vour of  the  latter,  or  such  Plums  as  the  .Jefferson  and 
(iolden  Drop,  in  one's  mouth  or  memory,  the  Mag- 
num Bonum  must  retire  to  the  kitchen  or  culinary 
department,  for  which  it  is  very  well  adapted. 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  com- 
pared with  other  excellent  kitchen  Plums,  and 
hence  it  is  now  comparatively  little  grown,  though 
in  size  and  appearance  and  flesh,  and  even  quality 
for  culinary  purposes,  it  is  excellent. — Hurtus. 

Apple  Beauty  of  Bath. — This  valuable  early 
Apple  does  not  appear  to  be  so  widely  known  or 
grown  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  as  far  as  I  have 
seen  it  at  exhibitions  held  this  year  it  seems  to  be 
largely  confined  to  the  west  of  England.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  new  variety,  for  I  am  informed  that 
it  was  raised  some  twenty  years  since,  and  came 
from  a  pip  of  the  Juneating  raised  by  a  market 
gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  hence  its 
name.  I  saw  it  this  season  at  two  or  three  west 
of  England  shows,  and  it  was  at  the  head  of 
dessert  Apples  for  flavour,  and  was  represented 
by  medium-sized  handsome  fruits,  rather  flatfish, 
a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  Fearn's  Pippin,  and 
with  handsome  crimson  markings  on  a  brownish 
yellow  skin.  As  there  is  not  a  great  number  of 
good  early  dessert  Apples,  I  think  that  Beauty  of 
Bath  deserves  the  attention  of  fruit  growers.  It 
comes  in  with  the  first  earlies,  such  as  Early 
Julien,  .Juneating  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  it  is 
a  good  and  constant  cropper  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  bearing  on  trees  of  small  as  well  as  of  large 
size.  As  many  as  four  and  a-half  bushels  have 
been  gathered  from  eight  small  trees  planted  a 
year  affo,  and  this  year  they  have  also  produced  a 
good  crop.  The  fact  that  it  invariably  takes  the 
first  prize  offered  for  dessert  Apples  ripe  and  fit 
for  table  at  shows  held  during  August  is  one  of 
the  best  proofs  of  its  earliness  and  quality,  and  it 
is  all  the  more  useful  at  that  period  for  dessert ; 
it  comes  in  along  with  Jargonelle  Pears,  and  makes 
side  dishes  for  a  large  dessert  when  Strawberries 
are  over.  Apple  Beauty  of  Bath  therefore  deserves 
the  attention  of  fruit  cultivators. — R.  D. 

'  Fruit  trees  with  "wet  feet.— The  essential  element  of 
success  in  a  case  in  which  extra  fine  Apples  were  produced, 
says  the  Covixtrti  GentUman,  was  water— an  aljundance  of 
water  .and  wet  feet  from  April  to  October.  Alongs-ide  the 
'  handsomest  aliow  of  Ben  Davis  Apples    ever  seen   was  a 


generous  tlow  of  water  coursing  down — not  suffered  to  flow 
constantly,  but  as  often  as  the  soil  seemed  to  need  it.  'J  he 
same  was  irue  of  the  small  fruits,  and  the  result  was  Kitta- 
tinny,  Lawton,  and  Wilson  Blackberries,  averaging  in  size 
well  grown  Siberian  Crabs,  and  Black  and  Red  Raspberries 
(nf  the  finer  kinds)  rivalling  Strawberries  in  solidity  and 
form. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  UPRIGHT  IiVDIAN  SILVER  FIR. 
(abies  pisdrow.) 
Ln  this  country  well-furnished  and  well-grown 
specimens  of  this  interesting  Fir  are  eeitainly 
few  and  far  between,  and  for  which  the  phtnter 
alone  is  responsible,  for  as  the  tree  is  perfectly 
hardy,  there  is  no  reason  why  special  situations 
suiting  its  peculiar  wants  may  not  be  chosen. 
Being  somewhat  predisposed  to  early  spring 
growth,  and  in  consequence  liable  to  injury  from 
what  is  termed  late  or  unseasonable  spring  frosts, 
which  occasionally  nip  hard  even  during  the 
first  weeks  of  Jlay,  this  fine  tree,  when  impro- 
perly placed,  not  unfrequently  suffers  rather 
severely  from  loss  of  the  newly  formed  shoots, 
which  gives  it  anything  but  a  desirable  appear- 
ance. By  careful  choice  of  soil  and  site,  the 
latter  in  particular,  the  above  evils  may,  how- 
ever, lie  greatly  obviated,  and  indeed  entirely 
removed,  and  statel}',  well-furnished  specimens 
produced,  the  only  conditions  being  that  a 
nortliern  or  ea-stern  aspect  be  chosen,  and  a  cool, 
late  soil  and  sheltered  situation — conditions  that 
are  readily  enough  procured  on  most  estates. 

In  its  native  country  this  Fir  is  a  noble  tree, 
attaining  heights  of  from  60  feet  to  l.'jt)  feet,  with 
a  densely  clothed  stem,  the  habit  of  growth  being 
broadly  conical,  or  the  lower  branches  short  in 
proportion  to  the  tree's  height.  The  stem  is  tall 
and  straight,  with  a  gradual  taper  from  base  to 
apex.  Branches  disposed  iu  horizontal  whorls, 
short  and  spreading.  Leaves  very  variable  in 
size  and  arrangement,  those  on  young  trees  being 
thickly  and  regularly  disposed  on  all  the  branches, 
1  inch  long  on  the  under  side  by  half  that  on  the 
upper,  the  greater  number  bifid,  and  with  two 
rather  indistinct  silvery  lines  beneath.  In  adult 
trees  the  leaves  are  2  inches  to  2^  inches  long, 
and  arranged  in  two  rows  horizontally.  The 
colour  is  of  a  deep  green,  or  if  one  might  use  the 
term  blackish  green,  it  would  be  far  more  de- 
scriptive. Cones  oval,  4i  inches  long  hy  2A  inches 
diameter,  and  produced  singly  (sometimes  I  have 
noticed  them  in  pairs)  on  the  upper  sides  of  the 
three  topmost  tiers  of  branches.  When  they 
have  attained  full  dimensions  they  are  of  a  deep 
purple  colour,  and  highly  ornamental  to  the  tree. 

I  have  examined  several  thriving  specimens 
here,  and  in  all  cases  the  leading  shoot  is  welted 
or  thickly  covered  with  longitudinally  arranged 
raised  surfaces  like  whipcord.  To  the  toucli  the 
whole  shoot  appears  as  if  composed  of  india- 
rubber,  and  readily  yields  to  finger  pressure. 
Tlie  buds  are  remarkably  large  and  prominent, 
oval  in  form,  resinous  and  scaly.  In  young  trees, 
after  they  have  attained,  say,  4  feet  or  .5  feet,  the 
growth  is  very  rapid,  frequently  as  much  as 
IG  inches  of  a  leading  shoot,  and  from  half  an 
inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
being  produced  in  one  season. 

We  have  been  fairly  successful  here  at  Penrhyn 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  handsome  Fir,  and 
several  well-branched,  vigorous-growing  speci- 
mens are  the  result.  The  average  annual  rate 
of  growth  is  nearly  18  inches,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  after  the  trees  have  attained  to  a 
certain  size  and  age  their  growth  rate  will  be 
increased,  although  I  can  hardly  say  that  this  is 
the  case  with  a  40-feet  specimen  growing  in  the 
park ;  but  it  is  also  but  fair  to  add,  in  this 
particular  instance,  neither  soil  nor  situation  re- 


ceived the  amount  of  consideration  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  development  of  this  par- 
ticular tree  in  the  climate  of  Britain. 

Our  finest  specimen  of  Abies  Pindrow  is  grow- 
ing on  a  rocky  eminence  midway  between  the 
castle  and  the  kitchen  garden,  but  is  well 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  dis- 
trict by  taller  growing  trees,  the  soil  being 
loam  freely  mixed  with  broken  rock  fragments, 
and  deeply  top-dressed  by  leaf-mould  in  all  stages 
of  decomposition.  Its  present  height  is  between 
40  feet  and  50  feet,  with  a  trunk  girth,  at  a  yard 
up,  of  44  inches.  Cones  have  for  years  beeu 
produced  abundantly,  but  always  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  tree,  but  no  attempt  at  raising 
seedlings  has  yet  been  resorted  to.  The  branches 
are  rather  irregularly  produced  and  of  uniform 
length,  but  reveal  in  a  marked  degree  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  tree  in  its  native  wilds.  This  tree 
cones  at  a  very  early  age,  specimens  of  not  5  feet 
in  height  bearing  these  whilst  still  in  the  nursery 
borders.  The  strong,  robust  leading  shoot  formed 
by  the  tree  is  particularly  noticeable,  more  espe- 
cially when  grown,  as  they  are  here,  alongside 
numerous  other  members  of  the  same  family, 
including  Pinsapo,  nobilis,  Nordmanniana,  (fee. 
I  measured  the  diameter  of  leaders  on  six  dill'e- 
rent  yilants  growing  in  the  park  and  nursery 
grounds,  and  found  the  average  to  be  fully 
1|  inches,  there  being  but  little  taper  from  the 


Abies  Pindrow  ;  coning  branch  and  cone  (reduced). 

last  year's  start  to  the  top  of  the  .shoot.  Young 
trees  of  this  Fir  especially  present  a  remarkably 
stiff,  sturdy,  and  unyielding  habit  of  growth. 
As  regards  quality  of  British-grown  timber  I 
know  nothing,  but  Gordon  tells  us  that  it  is- 
"  good,  but  soon  warps  and  rots  if  exposed  to  rain 
and  sun."  It  was  sent  to  us  in  1837,  and  is  found 
more  or  less  plentiful  on  the  alpine  heights  of 
North-western  India,  at  altitudes  ranging  from 
about  7000  feet  to  1.3,000  feet. 

The  nursery  management  of  Abies  Pindrow  re- 
quires more  care  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  the 
generality  of  Conifers,  as  for  the  first  half-dozen 
years  we  have,  here  at  least,  found  it  more  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  from  unseasonable  frosts  than  at 
any  other  stage  in  the  tree's  existence.  To  obviate 
this,  choose  a  well  sheltered — sheltered  from  the 
sun,  but  not  wind — piece  of  ground  facing  north 
or  east,  in  which  to  place  the  plants,  and  let  the 
soil  be  free,  but  heavy,  so  as  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  an  early  start  to  growth.  By  this 
means  the  young  trees  will  become  gradually 
inured  to  our  climate,  and  may  be  planted  out 
with  safety  iu  similar  situations  when  6  feet  in 
height.  Although  the  leading  shoot  and  tips  of 
the  branches  may  be  cut  back  by  frost  during 
severe  seasons,  still  no  Conifer  would  seem  to 
suffer  less  or  pass  through  the  ordeal  with  greater 
success  than  the  one  in  (piestion,  and  we  have 
here  more  than  one  fine,  healthy,  well-furnished 
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specimen  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  exist- 
ence certainly  looked  far  more  fitted  for  the 
rubhish-heap  than  ever  to  become  suited  for 
gracing  the  conspicuous  positions  they  now  so 
nobly  fill.  A.  D.  Webster. 


Seaside  Pines. — It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  Black  Austrian  Piue  is  an  excellent  sea- 
coast  tree.  The  rich  massive  foliage  preserves  its 
somewhat  sombre,  but  healthy  green  in  all  situations. 
It  should  be  planted  in  masses,  as  when  isolated  as  a 
specimen,  or  standing  singly  among  deciduous  trees, 
it  is  rather  apt  to  be  overturned  by  storms,  because 
the  roots  are  rather  spreading  than  descending,  and 
the  head  of  the  tree  becomes  very  heavy  and  branch- 
ing. The  Corsican  Pine,  also  a  capital  seaside  tree, 
is  of  more  rapid  growth  than  the  Austrian.     It  is  a 


Allies  Piuilrow,     Full-sized  cone  anil  detached  scales  and  feed. 


good  tree  to  plant  in  expo>ure,  and  is  not  particular 
about  soil,  appearing  to  thrive  equally  well  in  heavy 
clay  and  iu  thin  poor  snils.  It  is  the  last  of  the  Fir 
tribe  that  rabbits  will  attack,  no  mean  point  in  its 
favour.  I'inus  insignis  is  a  real  seaside  beauty,  for  of 
all  the  true  Pines  this  is  the  greenest,  and  in  mild 
districts  the  most  rapid  in  growth,  and  is  all  that  can 
.  be  desired  as  an  ornamental  forest  tree.  In  high  cold 
districts  it  is  not  hardy,  from  its  habit  of  making  a 
second  growth  in  autumn. — M. 

Cut-leaved  Alder  (Alnus  glutinosa  laciniata). — 
One  of  the  finest  trees  that  exists  in  this  country  of 
this  Alder  grows  near  the  margin  of  the  lake  at  Syou. 
So  tine  was  this  tree  even  fifty  years  ago,  that  a 
drawing  was  made  of  it  for  Loudon's  "  Arboretum.'' 
It  was  then  tl3  feet  high,  and  the  head  a^  many  feet 
through,  and  with  a  trunk  3  feet  in  dimieter.     It  is 


a  grand  specimen,  and  in  summer,  when  its  leafage  is 
in  perfection,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in 
the  place.  It  is  excellent  for  planting  by  waterside, 
as  it  not  only  Hourishes  in  such  a  situation  more 
vigorously  than  elsewhere,  but  the  low-spreading 
branches  have  a  beautiful  effect  in  such  a  position. 
It  is,  in  common  with  all  the  Alders,  a  good  subject 
for  planting  in  swampy  ground,  provided  the  water 
is  not  excessive,  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year. — G. 

AN  AMERICAN  ARBORETUM. 
The  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  College,  which 
contains  165  acres  of  land,  quite  varied  in  charac- 
ter, is  yet  in  its  infancy,  having  been  commenced 
only  in  1874,  when  the  seeds  of  the  first  trees 
were  planted ;  so  that,  excepting  the  older  trees 
previously  on  the  place,  of  which  there  are  many,  a 
great  portion  is  only  nursery  plants. 
Along  the  roadways  will  be  planted 
both  native  species  and  those  of  foreign 
introduction,  including  all  the  varieties, 
so  that  even  one  not  possessing  special 
botanical  knowledge  can  at  a  glance 
comprehend  the  arrangement  and  see 
by  comparison  the  plants  which  best 
endure  our  climate.  The  arboretum 
will  thus  be  a  living  museum,  where 
the  nurseryman,  gardener,  and  private 
landowner  may  come  for  trustworthy 
information  regarding  all  trees  or 
shrubs,  which  wiU  save  them  the  cost 
of  personal  experiments,  and  of  delays 
caused  by  unfortunate  selection.s. 

The  collection  of  living  plants  at  the 
arboretum  is  richer  in  species  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States,  numbering 
at  the  present  time  over  2000  species 
and  varieties  of  woody  plants.  Many 
of  these  may  prove  failures ;  but  it  is 
the  work  of  the  arboi-etum  to  show  by 
living  illustrations  what  to  select  and 
what  to  avoid.  Experiments  are  also 
being  made  with  seeds  of  plants  taken 
from  widely  different  localities,  with 
the  hope  that  additions  may  be  made 
to  our  lists  of  hardy  trees.  This  has 
already  been  done  in  several  instances, 
such  as  Abies  concolor,  Pseudotsuga 
Douglasi,  and  several  others  ;  the  seeds 
of  those  plants  brought  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Pacific  coast  having  proved 
of  little  use  to  us  in  our  changeable 
climate,  while  seeds  from  plants  of  the 
same  species  growing  in  (Jolorado  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  New  Eng- 
land have  produced  plants  which,  so 
far,  stand  our  climate  as  well  as  our 
native  trees. 

A  shrub  garden  has  been  made,  com- 
prising about  two  acres,  laid  out  in 
beds  10  feet  wide,  by  275  feet  long, 
sufficient  in  extent  for  1157  species  and 
357  varieties.  The  shrubs  are  syste- 
matically arranged,  and  not  onlybotani- 
cally,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  geographi- 
cally, American  plants  coming  first. 
Here  anyone  with  even  a  Ihnited  know- 
ledge of  plants  can  take  notes  of  these 
growing  specimens,  which  will  enable 
him  to  gain  more  knowledge  than  months  or  even 
years  of  study  of  books  or  catalogues  could  give, 
and  will  help  him  to  m.ake  such  selections  as  he  would 
like  to  jilant.  All  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
arboretum,  thus  giving  all  who  widi  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  privileges  and  advantages  a  real  school 
of  instruction  free  of  aU  cost ;  and  this  will  go  on 
from  generation  to  gener.ation. 

Among  the  larger  Orders  p'anted  ,are  fifty  species 
of  Spiraeas  and  thirty -two  varieties ;  thirty-four  species 
of  Clematis  ;  twelve  species  of  Euonymus  and  nine 
varieties ;  fifteen  species  of  Rhamnus  ;  fourteen  species 
of  Caragana  and  three  varieties  ;  forty-four  species 
of  Prunus  and  nineteen  varieties  ;  fifty-two  species  of 
Roses  and  eighteen  varieties  ;  nineteen  species  of 
Blackberiies  and  twenty-four  varieties  ;  twenty-eight 
species  of  Philadelphus  ;   twenty  species  of   Ribes  ; 


fourteen  species  and  seven  varieties  of  Cornus ;  twenty- 
one  species  of  Snowballs  and  three  varieties  ;  thirty- 
one  species  and  eleven  varieties,  of  Honeysuckles  ; 
twelve  species  and  three  varieties  of  Huckleberries 
and  Blueberries  ;  sixteen  species  and  five  varieties.of 
Rhododendrons  ;  nine  species  and  thirteen  varieties 
of  Ericas  ;  and  fourteen  species  and  thirteen  varieties 
of  Lilacs. 

Coniferous  trees,  such  as  Picta,  iVbies,  Larix,  and 
Pinus,  are  planted  in  single  speciniens  and  groups. 
Thc«e  of  the  best  known  utility  will  be  planted  for 
permanent  effect,  while  unknown  varieties  will  be  so 
distributed  that,  in  case  they  fail  or  prove  unsuitable, 
they  can  be  removed  without  defacing  or  marring  the 
permanent  plantiug,  the  effect  in  the  landscape  being 
also  carefully  looked  after.  It  is  the  intention  to  give 
the  preference  to  American  trees  in  large  groups  and 
single  specimens,  while  native  shrubs  will  be  planted 
as  an  undergrowth  of  the  larger  trees.  For  this  pur- 
pose over  112,000  plants  were  collected  last  autumn, 
comprising  all  the  best  native  shrub?  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  Many  thousands  were  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1SS5,  the  most  noticeable  perhaps  being  at  a 
point  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  arboretum, 
planted  with  White  Pines  to  correspond  with  the 
magnificent  Hemlock  grove  on  the  opposite  side. 
Within  the  last  five  years  miles  of  boundai-y  belts 
have  been  planted,  comprising  all  the  native  trees  as 
far  as  possible  ;  and  a  grove  of  Pinus  resinosa  (the 
Red  Pine),  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  which  in 
ten  years  will  make  a  fine  appearance.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  <if  American  Conifers,  and  is  well 
deserving  of  more  general  cultivation  both  for  orna- 
ment and  timber. 

Among  the  many  promising  tree.»,  the  following 
deciduous  kinds — Betula  papyracea,  C'atalpa  K;emp- 
feri  and  speciosa,  Cladrastis  amurensis,  Eraxinus 
amencana  {a  remarkably  fine  form  of  this  species, 
with  beautiful  foliage,  bright  and  shining  above 
and  glaucous  beneath) — were  especially  noticeable. 
Fraxinus  mandschurica  and  potamophylla — these  two 
are  from  Northern  Asia  and  Japan.  Juglans  mand- 
schurica.— This  tree  was  raised  from  seed  eleven  years 
ago,  and  has  borne  several  crops  of  fruit.  Phelloden- 
dron  amurense  (the  Amoor  Cork  tree). — One  of  the 
two  original  plants  raised  from  seed  being  pistillate 
and  the  other  staminate,  seed  was  perfected.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  is  the  first  seed  that  has  been  produced 
in  this  country.  Prunus  sibirica.  Quercus  Dairaio, 
macrocarpa,  palustris,  and  Prinos.  Syringa  japonica. 
— A  very  rare  species  of  Lilac  from  Japan,  Howeiing 
in  the  middle  of  .July  ;  the  trusses  are  a  foot  or  more 
in  length  and  pure  white.  It  is  a  small  tree  rather 
than  a  shrub.  Pyrus. — There  is  a  fine  collection  of 
species  from  Northern  Asia  and  Japan,  which  are 
very  beautifid  in  flower  or  fruit,  such  as  spectabilis, 
Toringo,  and  baccata,  and  their  varieties. 

Of  the  Conifers  may  be  mentioned  Abies  brachy- 
phylla,  from  Japan.  A.  concolor,  from  Colorado, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  iu  the  arboretum.  A. 
Fraseri  and  balsamea  var.  Hudsonica.  Chamiecyparis 
(Retinospora)  obtus.a  and  pisifera,  and  their  varieties. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  many  varieties  of  this 
plant  in  cultivation  came  from  these  two  original 
species.  Juniperus  communis  aurea.  Picea  alba, 
a  variety  known  as  Maxwell's  Golden  Spruce  ;  P. 
alba  cierulea,  Engelmanni,  excelsa  and  its  many  varie- 
ties, pungens  and  its  varieties,  many  of  which'  are 
very  handsome,  and  being  quite  hardy  promise  to  be- 
come very  desirable  for  general  ornamental  planting. 
Pinus  Bungeana,  excelsa,  flexilis,  Jeffreyi,  Murrayana, 
parvidora,  ponderosa,  resinosa,  Strobus  and  its  several 
forms.  l*seudijtsuga  (Abies)  Douglasi,  the  Douglas 
Fir  or  Red  Fir  of  Oregon. — Transactions  of  Massa- 
diiisclls  ] lorlk ullurul  Socleli/. 


The  Rest  Harrow  (Ononis  fruticosa). — I  was 
glad  to  see  this  little  shrub  noticed  (p.  21(5).  Grow- 
ing under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
pest,  but  it  is  really  ornamental.  Here  it  grows  in 
rough  pastures  on  the  hillsides,  as  though  it  was  an 
indigenous  plant,  but  this  I  believe  is  not  so.  One 
place  where  it  alitunds  was  formerly  forest,  i.e., 
within  the  last  ceutury  or  two.  From  this  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  shrub  which  v/ould  grow  well  under 
trees,  or  at  any  rate  in  odd  corners  of  the   shrubbery. 
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Judging  from  the  persistent  way  in  which  it  grows 
in  spite  of  frequent  cutting,  it  must  be  one  of  our 
hardiest  shrubs.  Perhaps  some  one  who  grows  it 
would  give  their  experience  of  it.  I  only  know  it 
wild. — Ki'.STic. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

ExPBKiENt'E  has  taught  us  that  farmyard  manure 
contains  in  some  form  or  other  the  elements  upon 
which  most  plants  feed,  and  that  that,  in  combina- 
tion with  deep  tillage,  suits  the  majority  of  plants 
and  enables  them  to  thrive  fairly  well  for  several 
years  together  on  the  same  land.  Potatoes,  for 
Instance,  in  small  gardens  occupy  the  same 
ground  year  after  year  without  any  visible  dete- 
rioration, especially  if  the  seed  be  changed  fre- 
quently. Onions,  again,  are  often  in  small  gardens 
sown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land.  But  both 
these  and  Potatoes  occupy  the  ground  but  a  short 
time  in  comparison  with  some  other  crops — Cab- 
bages, for  instance — and  where  the  land  is  well 
manured  with  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  lime, 
combined  with  deep  cultivation,  the  question  of 
rotation  is  of  but  little  moment.  But  where  rota- 
tion is  really  important  is  in  dealing  with  the 
Cabbage  tribe.  If  we  want  to  avert  such  evils 
as  clubbing,  rotation  must  be  insisted  on. 
No  one  should  plant  successional  crops  of 
Cabbages  or  Brussels  Sprouts  on  the  same 
land.  Deep  culture  in  combination  with  liberal 
manuring  solves,  as  I  have  said,  a  good  many 
difficulties,  but  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions, as  to  depth  of  soil  and  manuring,  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  neglect  rotation  in  the  case 
of  green  crops  generally.  In  a  garden  always 
fully  under  crop  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  out 
strictly  any  system  of  rotation,  but  I  always  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  plant  any  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe  on  the  same  land  two  seasons  in  succession. 
In  the  matter  of  I'otatoea  fresh  land  can  be 
brought  up  from  below,  and  artificial  manures 
can  be  employed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
plants.  Compost  can  be  used  in  the  drills  with 
the  same  objects  in  view,  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  root  crops  generally.  Of  late  years  the 
tendency  has  been  to  move  what  was  formerly 
regarded  as  permanent  crops  more  frequently 
than  was  at  one  time  done,  and  with  advantage  to 
the  crops  themselves.  Asparagus,  Globe  Arti- 
chokes, Horseradish,  Strawberries,  and  Rasp- 
berries are  looked  upon  less  as  fixtures  than  they 
were  formerly,  and  all  such  things  are  improved 
by  frequent  removal.  E.  Hobd.w. 


Lettuces  for  spring:  planting. — If  seed  has 
not  been  sown  some  should  be  put  in  at  once  in  finely 
worked  ground  and  where  the  sun  shines  freely 
through  the  greater  portion  of  the  day.  In  the  case 
of  plants  raised  at  such  a  late  date,  it  is  not  safe  to 
trust  them  in  the  open  ground  through  the  winter. 
They  should  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  handUght  or 
frame  in  severe  weather.  In  the  open  ground  worms 
are  apt  to  draw  them  under,  and  what  with  melting 
snow,  alternating  with  hard  frosts  and  a  continuance 
of  heavy  rains,  the  greater  portions  of  the  plants  are 
apt  to  come  to  grief.  Even  when  the  plants  are 
raised,  as  they  should  be,  at  an  earlier  date,  their  fate 
is  always  an  uncertain  one  in  the  open  ground.  Trans- 
planting and  a  warm  position  at  the  foot  of  a  wall 
will  do  much  to  save  them,  but  those  who  require  an 
abundance  of  Lettuces  at  an  early  date  should  have 
two  strings  to  their  bow.  By  sowing  quite  early  in 
September  for  the  open  air,  and  a  fortnight  later  to 
keep  over  in  frames,  the  risk  of  failure  is  obviated . 
The  Brown  Cos  is,  of  course,  the  best  for  autumn 
sowing,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  some  of  the  Paris 
White  Cos  about  now,  as  these  come  in  well  to  succeed 
the  hardier  kinds,  and  if  planted  out  early  on  good 
ground  they  make  fine  heads  at  a  comparatively  early 
date.— J.  C.  B. 

Tomato  Blenheim  Orange— This  variety  is  a  de- 
cided acquisition  ;  it  is  very  early,  prolific,  handsome  in  shape, 
juicy,  and  of  fine  flavour.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Carter, 
Ijetween  tlie  yellow  Green  Gaj,^c  variety  and  a  red  one.  It  has 
hecu  iu  fine  ciniditiou  at  tlicir  nursery  at  l-'uicst  Hill. 


PROGRESSIVE  EARTHING  OF  CELERY. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  "  R.  T."  (p.  220)  protesting 
against  this  practice,  as  a  waste  of  time  and  labour 
and  a  means  of  depriving  the  roots  of  moisture. 
The  earth  against  the  stems  is  only  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  blanching  them,  and  can  be  of  no  use 
as  a  fosterer  of  growth.  On  the  contrary,  its 
mere  mechanical  weight  must  of  necessity  prove  a 
physical  hindrance  to  enlargement  of  size.  Be- 
sides, the  debilitating  effects  of  blanching  on  vital 
vigour  unduly  handicaps  the  plants  in  their  efforts 
after  enlargement.  All  artificial  blanching  is  a 
weakening  process,  and  in  this  way  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  injurious  to  the  Celery.  There  is  yet 
another  reason  against  the  practice.  A  perfect 
stick  of  Celery  should  be  of  uniform  quality 
throughout.  This  it  can  hardly  be,  unless  it  is 
blanched  simultaneously.  Blanched  piecemeal,  it 
will  vary  in  crispness,  tenderness,  and  sweetnes.s 
in  the  ratio  of  time  its  various  parts  have  been 
blanched.  There  is  no  objection,  but  the  reverse, 
to  the  progressive  surface-mulchings  of  soil  recom- 
mended by  "R.  T."  These  may  husband  moisture 
and  stimulate  growth.  But  the  earthing  up  of 
Celery  for  blanching  should  be  mainly  performed 
all  at  once.  The  word  "mainly"  is  used  advisedly, 
for  occasionally  Celery  is  earthed  up  too  high  at 
one  operation,  to  the  serious  injury  and,  at  times, 
the  decomposition  of  the  plants.  If  only  the  tips 
of  the  leaves  are  left  out  and  the  plants  are  strong 
and  in  vigorous  growth,  they  may  receive  a  sudden 
shock  from  which  they  will  hardly  recover  ;  but 
if  about  6  inches  of  leaf  be  left  out  of  the  earth, 
and  especially  if  the  plants  are  prepared  for  earth- 
ing up  by  the  removal  of  superfluous  leaves  and 
suckers  a  day  or  two  beforehand,  and  especially 
if  a  dry  day  is  chosen  for  the  occasion,  they  may 
be  earthed  up  at  one  operation,  though  it  is 
good  and  safe  practice  to  add  a  little  more  earth 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  main  earth- 
ing. But  this  one  earthing  and  a  little  after- 
wards is  as  different  as  can  well  be  from  the 
progressive  earthing  that  so  many  cultivators  still 
indulge  in — a  practice  which  deprives  the  roots 
of  this  semi-aquatic  plant  of  moisture  and  places 
the  stems  of  a  free  and  loose  marsh  plant  in  a 
vice  of  hard  soil  during  the  most  important  period 
of  its  growth.  Hoktus. 


Pipy  Celery. — Mr.  Peter  Henderson  writing  on 
this  subject  in  the  dardmers'  Monthli/  in  allusion 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  The  Garden  says  : 
The  writer  takes  the  ground  that  hollow  or  pipy 
Celery  is  always  the  consequence  of  using  seed  of 
some  worthless  kind.  That  this  is  true  in  general 
there  can  be  no  question,  as  a  most  extensive  practice 
in  growing  and  testing  the  different  kinds  of  Celeries 
well  proves ;  but  our  experience  also  has  proved  that 
on  stitf  heavy  soils  the  same  variety  of  Celery  will  be 
.specifically  heavier  than  on  boggy  soils  formed  mainly 
from  leafy  deposits.  I  first  discovered  this  some 
twenty  years  ago.  We  had  two  places  in  which  we 
grew  C^olery,  one,  leafy  deposit  and  the  other  heavy 
clay  loam,  and  in  marketing  the  cri>]i,  we  found, 
which  was  nearly  of  the  same  bulk,  that  that  on  the 
clayey  loam  was  nearly  one-third  heavier  than  that 
grown  on  the  leaf-mould  soil.  All  giant  or  tall- 
growing  Celeries  should  be  avoided ;  as  a  rule  they 
are  always  more  hollow  than  dwarf-growing  sorts, 
give  twice  the  labour  to  work,  are  inferior  in  ilavour, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  rarely  give  as  much 
weight  of  crop.  No  market  gardener  who  knows  hi< 
business  ever  grows  the  "  giant  "  Celeries  here  now. 


Tobacco  in  Wales.— In  April  last  I  received  a 
packet  of  Tobacco  seed  from  Messrs.  Carter  for  trial. 
It  was  sown  in  a  cutting  box,  germinated  in  a  gentle 
heat,  and  the  plants  were  hardened  off  by  the  middle 
of  May.  When  they  became  too  close  in  the  seed 
box  they  were  transplanted  to  other  boxes,  and  thus 
given  more  room.  By  the  end  of  May  they  were 
6  inches  in  height,  and  then  they  were  planted  out. 
The  spot  selected  for  them  was  an  east  border  that 
had  been  previously  cropped  with  early  Peas.  The 
surface  was  hoed  over  and  the  plants  were  dibbled  in 
like  Cabbages.  For  many  weeks  after  being  jilanted 
no  rain  fell,  and  they  only  made  slow  progress  duiing 


June  .and  July,  but  when  rain  came  in  August,  they 
grew  rapidly,  and  they  are  now  5  feet  in  height,  a 
perfect  thicket  of  huge  luxuri.ant  leaves.  Judging, 
therefore,  from  the  way  in  which  Tobacco  has  suc- 
ceeded here  under  somewhat  rough  and  inexpensive 
treatment,  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  succeed  as  a  field 
crop. — J.  MuiR. 

Tar  paint. — I  am  about  to  tar  some  outbuild- 
ings, and  am  told  that  if  paraffin  oil  is  mixed  with 
the  tar  it  will  be  an  improvement.  Is  that  so, 
and  in  what  proportion  should  it  be  applied? — il. 

*^*  Take  of  gas  tar  a  given  quantity  and  place 
it  while  cold  in  an  iron  furnace  or  three-legged 
pot.  Make  a  slow  fire  beneath  it,  and  when  the 
tar  nearly  boils  add  half  a  pint  of  turpentine  to 
every  gallon.  Stir  well,  and  when  it  has  boiled  or 
been  kept  at  boiling  point  for  half  an  hour  it  will 
be  ready  for  use.  It  can  be  applied  to  ironwork 
or  wood  when  hot,  but  we  always  prepare  a 
quantity  and  keep  it  in  casks  for  use  cold,  as  it 
works  as  freely  as  oil  paint  and  lasts  several  years. 
New  work,  if  wood,  should  be  thoroughly  dry, 
and  iron  free  from  rust,  when  the  first  coat  is 
applied;  hence  the  importance  of  having  the 
varnish  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the  building  or 
fence  is  finished.  A  second  coat  should  follow  as 
soon  as  the  first  is  well  set,  when  a  single  coat 
every  two  or  three  years  will  suffice.  \\'e  have 
not  tried  paraffin,  a  cheaper  article  which  may 
answer  equally  well,  but  the  cost  of  the  turpen- 
tine varnish  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  its 
excellent  quality,  viz.,  2d.  a  gallon  for  gas  tar  and 
4s.  2d.  per  gallon  for  turpentine.  It  may  be  well  to 
remind  the  inexperienced  that  some  little  tact 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  incorpoi'ation  and 
boiling,  otherwise  the  mixture  will  prove  un- 
manageable. This  difticulty  we  get  over  by  using 
a  nine-gallon  pot  for  four  gallons  of  the  varnish, 
and  suspend  the  pot  on  a  horizontal  rack  or  arm 
by  means  of  which  it  can  be  moved  quickly  from 
the  fire. — W.  Culeman,  liastiior  Castle,  Le.dhury. 


Obituary. 


John  Cox,  long  gardener  at  Reclleaf,  died  at  The 
Firs,  Marlboroujjh  Road,  Ryde,  on  the  30th  ult, 
aged  71.  Mr.  Cox  some  years  ago  resigned  his 
situation  at  Redleaf,  and  retired  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  His  health  began  to  fail  as  long  ago  as 
the  summer  of  ISSl,  when  he  had  a  sunstroke,  and 
gradual  softening  of  the  brain  has  been  goings  on 
since  then ;  but  he  retained  his  mental  faculties 
in  some  measure  until  two  or  three  days  before 
his  death,  although  his  speech  and  hearing  were 
very  imperfect.  About  three  weeks  ago  he  had  an 
apoplectic  seizure  and  then  sank  rapidly.  He  was 
interred,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  in  Brading 
Churchyard,  a  suitable  resting-place  for  one  who 
had  lived  all  his  life  in  a  garden. 

Nerium  Oleander  ('/'.  iJit-ncs).— A  very  fine  Fpecimen, 
but  arrived  too  withered  fur  our  purpose.  Oleander  flowers 
do  iii.it  travel  well. 

The  "Garden  Annual-"— Gardeners  should  at  once 
communicate  any  ehanges  of  addre-s  to  the  editor  of  this,  or 
corrections  cannot  be  made  for  the  new  edition. — Address, 
Editiir,  "  Garden  Aonual,"  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
W.  C. 

Names  of  plants.— CTmr^es  Hai-ris  —1  and  2,  varieties  of 
Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  ;  3,  Lycopodium  alpinum  ;  4,  a  Saxi- 
frage, probaltly  oppositifolia. \V.   S.  5.- The  name  of  the 

berried  .shruli  which  grows  in  Glen  Farg  to  a  height  of  S  feet 

or  10  feet  is  Berberis  vulgaris. F.  H.  i.— Abelia  rupestris 

(shrub),  Amarjllis  Belladonna  (bulb),   Gongora  portentosa 

(Orchid),  Begonia  Rex  (variety). D.  M.  Russtll. — 1,  we  do 

not  nam?  Koses  ;  2,  Ragwort  (Senecio  Jacobasa)  ;  3,  Epilobiuni 

angustifolium  ;  4,  Hypericvim  hirsutum. W.   E. — Yellow 

is  (.Knothera  missouriensis  ;  purple  is  Aster  Amellus. — — 
G.  F. — Some  species  of  8ilphium,  but  as  the  lower  leaves  are 

not  sent  we  cannot  determine  the  species. B.  FoaIcv, — 

Epidendi'ura  macrochilum  roseum. .-/.  C\  BaUholometr. — 

Barnardia  scilloides,  Calceolaria  chelidonioides,  Campanula 
Hendcrsoni,  Alsti'iemeria  psittacina  ;  -2,  Seduni  spurium  ;  3, 

Sedum  oppositifolium  ;  4,  Sedum  album, /.  //.— Diplacus 

glutinosus. Bli'chnuiii. — 1,   Asplenium  Adiantnm-nigrum 

var.  acutum ;  •_',  Lomaria  alpina ;  3,  Cystopteris  fragilis  ;  4, 
Poly))odium  vulgarc  var.  ;  5,  a  form  of  Athyrium  I'llix- 
ftemina. /■'.  F. — Chi-ysanthcmum  (Lcucanthemum)  maxi- 
mum.  0.  B. — We  cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of 

garden  Peas. ('.  i^  Son. — Very  immature,  probably  I'oly- 

porus  terrcstris  in  an  infant  state. 

Names  of  fvwits.—Pommc  Puirc.—l,  Warner's  King; 
2,  ICrhliiivillc  f>ccdiij)g ;  3,  send  when  ripe;  4,  Williauis' 
I  l''av('uritc. 
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Woods  &  forests. 

TREES  FOR  CLAY  SOILS. 
To  the  casual  observer  there  may  not  be  much 
ilill'erence  between  the  trees  of  different  districts, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  species  upon  one 
kind  of  soil  insensibly  blend  with  others  grow- 
ing upon  lands  very  diverse  in  character.  Even 
botanically  there  may  be  little  to  indicate  the 
varying  conditions, but  practically  they  are  plainly 
enough  marked.  In  clay  itself  there  is,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  of  difference.  These  remarks  apply 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Oxford  clay — a  bed  whose 
depth  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  Oak  has, 
I  suppose,  an  aliinity  for  most  clays;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  a  tree  which  thrives  on  clays  of  quite  a 
different)  nature  in  some  parts  of  Sussex  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  there  the  timber  is  spoken 
of  as  being  of  especially  good  quality.  After  all, 
quality  is  the  end  and  aim  of  tree  culture,  as  an 
apparently  fine  lot  of  trees  may  turn  out  to  be 
of  little  timber  value.  In  this  respect  plant- 
ing the  Oak  upon  the  Oxford  clay  is  perfectly 
safe,  because  for  sounilness  of  quality  and  dura- 
bility there  is  no  soil  with  which  I  am  familiar 
wliere  better  Oak  is  grown.  From  an  agricultural 
point  of  \'iew,  these  soils  are  of  but  very  doubtful 
value.  Occasionally  in  an  especially  favourable 
season  some  fair  crops  are  produced  upon  the 
arable  portions,  but  the  pasture  is  generally 
poor  and  indifferent.  The  Oaks  on  this  class  of 
land  are  relatively  slow  in  growth,  but  this  is 
compensated  for  in  the  worth  of  the  timber  when 
grown.  There  are  other  trees  which  I  shall 
mention,  and  many  of  them  produce  good 
tiuiber  on  clay,  but  the  Oak  is,  jMr  excellence,  the 
tree.  In  many  cases  good  Ash  is  grown  either 
with  Oak  or  on  soils  of  a  similar  nature,  and  in 
the  case  under  review  this,  to  a  great  extent, 
holds  good.  Ash  for  the  production  of  the  best 
timber  always  requires  to  be  grown  in  plan- 
tations in  contradistinction  to  the  field  or  the 
hedgerow ;  but  on  this  clay  I  have  found  the 
greater  proportion  of  Ash  trees,  when  grown 
under  the  less  favourable  conditions,  to  be  of 
fine  texture,  and,  so  fat  as  the  boles  grew,  were 
free  from  knots,  and  all  which  could  be  de- 
sired for  the  best  work.  Of  Elm  I  cannot  speak 
in  quite  the  same  terms,  as  although  the  wood 
produced  is  usually  of  good  quality  so  far  as 
soundness  goes,  it  does  not  often  grow  to  the  size 
or  with  the  clearness  of  grain  which  is  essential 
in  this  wood  for  the  best  uses.  Of  Beech  I  can- 
not speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  as  at  the 
moment  of  writing  I  have  not  any  data  to  judge 
by.  On  the  wdiole,  however,  1  do  not  look  upon 
it  as  a  tree  especially  suited  to  clay  planting,  as 
it  generally  succeeds  best  where  the  subsoil  is 
free  and  rocky.  In  many  cases  where  the  soil  is 
moist  and  otherwise  suitable,  the  Poplar  can  be 
successfully  grown  upon  this  clay,  and  I  also 
know  of  many  Willows  of  good  size  growing 
under  corresponding  conditions. 

With  regard  to  Conifers  genei'aUy,  I  do  not 
look  upon  thtm  as  being  well  adapted  to  such 
soils.  Plantations  of  Larch  here  are  apparently 
doing  very  well,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  young  trees  which  are  dying  off. 
Of  the  smaller  species  which  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
reach  a  timber  size  there  are  plenty  which  do 
well,  a  great  number  no  doubt  being  indigenous. 
Perhaps  after  the  trees  which  have  been  men- 
tioned the  Hazel  in  coppices  is  most  abundant. 
This  seems  to  do  well  upon  the  clay,  but  possibly 
does  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  it  does  upon  some 
other  soils.  Of  Thorn  and  Elder  there  are  always 
large  quantities,  and  the  common  field  Maple 
does  well.  While  speaking  of  this,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  that  where  the  Maple  thrives  the 
Syc.uuore   should   succeed,   and    by   analogy   in 


other  respects  it  is  a  tree  which  seems  suited  to 
the  Oxford  clay.  These  notes  as  far  as  they  go 
are  the  result  of  observation  and  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  woods  here,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  others  who  have  remarked  many  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  trees  upon  this  class 
of  soil  which  have  escaped  the  writer's  attention. 
I  take  it  to  be  an  important  point  in  forestry 
literature  that  more  information  should  be 
diffused  upon  this  subject  of  trees  and  soils  ; 
therefore  any  notes  upon  it  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  appreciated.  D.  J.  Yeo. 


HARVESTIXG  TREE  SEEDS. 

The  best  tree  seeds  are  those  produced  by  fully 
fertile,  healthy,  vigorous  trees,  growing  not  too  closely 
together  ia  a  favourable  soil  and  situation.  Very 
young  trees  usually  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  bar- 
ren seed,  while  very  r»M  or  weakly  trees  yield  seeds 
which  are  not  only  difficult  to  keep,  but  also  produce 
weak  plants.  Seeds  ought  to  be  collected  only  when 
they  are  ripe  ;  such  as  are  not  fully  ripe  when  taken 
off  the  tree  do  not  possess  the  germinative  faculty  in 
the  same  degree  as  ripe  seeds,  and,  moreover,  lose 
that  faculty  much  sooner.  The  ripe  fruits  of  some 
species  hang  on  the  trees  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
such  one  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  harvest  ;  but  there 
are  other  species,  the  majority  of  the  seeds  of  which, 
with  or  without  the  rest  of  the  fruit,  are  shed  as  soon 
as,  or  soon  after,  ripening.  Among  these  are  several 
kinds  of  deciduous  Oaks,  Silvar  Firs,  Birch,  &c.  The 
collection  of  such  seeds  evidently  admits  of  no  delay. 
Rainy  weather  ought,  whenever  possible,  to  be  avoided 
(or  the  collection  of  seeds,  especially  of  such  as  are 
small ;  but  this  prohibition,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
does  not  extend  to  such  seeds  as  are  to  be  sown  at 
once,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as  cannot 
luider  any  circumstances  be  preserved. 

Hand-gathering  from  the  trees  is  the  most  costly 
method,  but  is  the  only  one  applicable  in  the  case  of 
small  or  light  fruit,  such,  for  example,  as  Elm, 
Maple,  Ash,  &c,,  or  of  small  light  seeds  that  escape 
from  the  ripe  fruit  still  hanging  on  the  tree,  as  those 
of  the  Deodar,  Silver  Fir,  Birch,  Ac.  The  seed-col- 
lector must  climb  to  the  crown  of  the  tree,  with  or 
without  the  help  of  a  ladder,  as  he  can  best  manage, 
and  with  a  sack  slung  over  his  shoulder.  What  he 
cannot  reach  directly  with  his  hand  he  mu^t  draw  to 
within  arm's  length  of  himself  by  means  of  a  hook 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  light,  but  strong  sapling  of 
sulficient  length.  Branches  and  brauchlets  break  off 
less  easily  when  drawn  upwards  than  if  pulled  down- 
wards ;  hence  it  is  always  advisable  for  the  collector 
to  climb  up  to  the  highest  point  he  can  attain  and 
begin  by  plucking  off  the  fruit  hanging  at  the  summit 
of  the  tree.  Gathering  seeds  or  fruits  from  the 
ground  after  they  have  fallen  from  the  trees  is 
economical,  and  applies  especially  to  large,  heavy 
fruit  which  fall  more  or  less  perpendicularly,  and 
which  do  not  break  up  and  allow  the  enclosed  seed 
or  seeds  to  disperse.  To  facilitate  the  fall  of  the 
seed  or  fruit,  the  branches  of  the  trees  may  be 
shaken. 

When  trees  marked  to  fall  within  a  year  or  so  are 
chosen  as  the  seed-bearers,  it  may  be  fouud  inconve- 
nient or  impossible  to  fell  the  trees  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  ripens.  On  account  of  the  nature  and  small 
size  of  the  fruit  and  seed,  shaking  the  trees  and  pick- 
ing the  seeds  from  the  ground  may  also  be  inap- 
plicable, while  hand-picking  would  be  unnecessarily 
expensive,  since  there  is  no  reason  for  sparing  the 
fruit-bearing  branchlets  and  twigs  of  such  trees.  The 
fruit  may  then  be  broken  off  singly  or  in  bunches 
with  the  aid  of  a  strong  hook  forming  a  sharp  angle 
of  aljout  SO'^  firmly  attached  to  one  end  of  a  long 
sapling.  The  inside  edge  of  the  hook  should  be  sharp 
and  serrated  and  slightly  curved  inwards.  The  hook 
should  be  passed  over  the  fruit-bearing  branchlet  or 
twig  at  th3  point  at  which  it  is  to  be  broken  off,  and 
jerked  downwards ;  or,  if  that  does  not  suffice,  it 
should  be  twisted  round  once  or  twice,  by  which 
means  the  branchlet  or  twig,  as  the  case  may  be,  will 
be  firmly  caught  in  it  and  a  single  jerk  will  then 
suffice  to  cut  the  former  through.  Where  small  wood 
has  no  value,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  thinning 
out  the  crowus  of  the  trees,  branchlets  of  a  certain 


thickness  may  be  cut  off  with  a  bill-hook,  and  the 
fruit  then  hand-plucked  from  them.  Some  trees  pro- 
duce bunches  of  fruit,  the  common  stalk  of  which 
dries  up  at  maturity  and  early  disarticulates  from  the 
rest  of  the  branchlet. 

In  the  case  of  seeds  having  a  thick  and  filirous 
covering  the  rind  must  be  torn  off  with  the  aid  of 
special  shears,  and  in  the  case  of  seeds  included  in  a 
capsule  or  pod  or  between  scales,  the  quickest  method, 
when  practicable,  is  the  application  of  heat,  under 
the  .action  of  which  the  valves  of  the  capsules  or  pods 
and  the  scales  of  cones  open  out  or  disarticulate,  and 
allow  the  enclosed  seeds  to  escape.  In  many  cases 
simple  exposure  to  the  sun  suffices  ;  in  others,  how- 
ever, a  higher  and  more  sustained  temperature  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  bring  about  the  full  expansion  of 
the  seed  vessel. 

With  seeds  having  leafy  appendages,  the  wholesale 
removal  of  the  appendages,  except  one  by  one  with 
the  hand,  is  not  always  possible  without  injury  to  the 
germinative  power  of  the  seeds  ;  but  whenever  prac- 
ticable, it  should  be  effected.  If  the  seeds  are  hard  or 
tough,  friction,  more  or  less  rough,  suffices  to  detach 
these  appendages.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  very 
expeditious  method  is  to  nearly  fill  a  large  stout 
sack  with  the  seeds,  and  to  thresh  these  or  work 
them  violently  backwards  and  forwards,  according 
to  the  toughness  of  the  seed,  until  the  .appendages 
are  detached  or  crushed,  when  they  can  be  easily 
separated  by  the  ordinary  process  of  winnowing. 

The  seeds  of  many  trees  have  to  be  plucked  before 
they  are  quite  dry,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being 
disseminated  and  scattered  far  and  wide.  Other 
kinds  of  seeds  contain  a  great  deal  of  moisture  even 
when  they  fall  off  naturally.  Such  seeds  should  be 
spread  out  not  more  than  from  2  inches  to  3  inches 
high  in  a  dry,  airy,  sunny  place,  and  turned  over  with 
a  rake  twice  or  thrice  daily  for  a  period  varying  with 
the  kind  of  seed  and  the  dryness  and  temperature  of 
the  weather.  After  this  they  should  be  pUed  up 
higher,  the  raking  being  continued  as  before,  but 
being  limited  to  only  once  a  day.  This  latter  process 
should  go  on  until  the  seeds  are  sufficiently  dry. 
Experience  alone  can  tell  when  this  is  the  case.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  in  cold  weather  the  seeds 
should  be  removed  under  shelter  while  dew  is  being 
deposited.  As  regards  seeds  that  are  moist  even  when 
they  are  shed  naturally,  this  drying  is  really  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ripening  process.  W. 


Foreign  seed-collecting. — As  in  the  case  of 
collecting  native  tree  seeds,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  seed  collectors  abroad  as  a  rule  pay  very  little 
attention  to  gathering  the  best  seeds  they  can  find. 
Seeds  are  not  imfrequently  procured  from  medium- 
sized  trees  growing  along  the  outskirts  of  Pine 
forests.  In  such  situations  it  is  often  impossible  to 
depend  on  the  progeny.  The  pollen  of  most  conifer- 
ous trees  is  produced  in  very  large  quantities,  and  is 
often  blown  about  to  a  considerable  distance.  To 
this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  sickly  condition  of 
the  plants  raised  from  much  of  our  home-ripened  seeds, 
as  is  observable  in  Abies  Menziesi,  A.  Douglasi,  A. 
nobilis,  Pinus  monticola,  P.  Laricio,  and  others. 
Such  examples  prove  the  necessity  of  foreign  seed 
collectors  penetrating  the  Pine  forests  in  order  to 
secure  seeds  in  a  pure  and  perfect  state.  The  rarer 
species  of  Conifers  now  cultivated  in  this  country  are 
not  yet  to  be  had  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  grown 
as  forest  trees.  The  chances,  therefore,  of  impure 
seed  arc  very  great. — J.  M. 

Larch,  seed — native  r.  foreign.  —  "  York- 
shireman's"  criticism  of  my  remarks  on  this  subject 
has  not  added  much  new  information  or  brought 
forward  any  new  facts.  He  seems  to  pervert  facts  and 
impute  nefarious  motives  to  me.  I  did  not  impute 
any  base  motives  to  nurserymen,  such  as  "  York- 
shireman  "  says;  nor  do  I  think  that  seedsmen  seek  to 
"  deceive  their  customers  by  selling  spurious  foreign 
seed  for  home-raised  seed."  The  truth  is,  nursery- 
men have  to  take  the  seed,  whether  it  be  foreign  or 
native,  whatever  its  quality  may  be,  from  the  seller, 
seeing  that  they  must  have  seed  of  some  sort  so  as  to 
supply  their  customers.  Seedsmen  have,  in  fact,  very 
little  control  over  the  parties  used  to  gather  tree-seeds 
at  home.     "  Yorkshireman  "  says,  '•  There  is  really  no 
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occasion  for  nursef  jmeii  to  sell  foreign  seed  for  home- 
grown." Certainly  not,  since  home-grown  seed  is 
preferable  in  every  way  to  .foreign,  only  it  is  not  so 
abundant  nor  so  easily  procurable  as  the  foreign. 
But,  he  adds,  "home-grown  seed  is  plentiful,  and  can 
be  had  by  those  who  want  it.''  It  must  be  in  York- 
shire that  home-grown  Larch  seed  is  plentiful,  and  if 
that  be  so,  it  is  strangely  odd  why  Yorkshire  seeds- 
men do  not  endeavour  to  supply  the  demand.  Good 
home-grown  Larch  seed  is  never  abundant  any  sea- 
son, or,  if  it  is,  it  is  very  curious  how  it  cannot  be  got. 
"  Yorkshireman  "  says  there  is  no  difference  between 
that  which  is  fit  and  that  which  is  not. — J.  F. 


PREPARING  GROUND  FOR  TREE- 
PLANTING.* 

On  the  greater  part  of  land  which  has  not  been  used 
for  agricultural  purposes  there  will  be  much  growth 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  young  trees  if  left  un- 
touched. Heath,  Broom,  Furze,  Brambles,  and  other 
course  woody  plants  must  be  removed,  that  there 
may  be  nothing  to  impede  the  full  development  of 
the  trees.  We  would  prefer  burning,  as  the  surest 
and  most  expeditious  mode  of  cheeking  the  growth 
of  Heath,  where  such  an  operation  can  be  performed 
with  safety,  and  where  danger  is  apprehended,  the 
flame  can  be  stopped  by  turning  over  a  line  of  sods 
across  the  direction  of  the  flame.  Even  burning  will 
not  eradicate  Heath,  but  will  so  check  its  growth 
that,"by  the  time  it  recovers,  the  trees  will  be  beyond 
all  danger  of  injury  from  it.  .  Were  it  not  that, 
where  the  Heath  is  rank,  the  young  trees  might  be 
choked  by  it,  we  do  not  consider  it  otherwise  detri- 
mental. Broom,  if  old,  can  easily  be  destroyed  by 
cutting  over  above  ground ;  but,  if  young,  the  stems 
will  be  covered  with  eyes,  and  such  cutting  will  only 
induce  a  more  rapid  growth;  therefore,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  such  up  by  the  roots.  Whins  are 
in  this  quarter  more  detrimental  to  the  growth  of 
plantations  than  other  underwood  plants,  as  well  as 
■more  diflicult  to  eradicate,  and,  where  they  grow 
close,  simply  cutting  over  above  ground  is  altogether 
lost  labour.  The  greatest  care  should,  therefore,  be 
taken  to  remove  them  by  the  roots,  and  any  necessary 
expense  incurred  by  this  operation  will  be  amply 
repaid  in  the  smaller  amount  of  labour  required  in 
the  future  management  of  the  plantation.  Rasp- 
■berries  a^d  Brambles  will  sometimes,  especially  on 
gravelly  soils,  be  found  a  great  nuisance.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  eradicate  these;  perhaps  the  best 
.plan  is  to  cut  the  canes  successively  till  the  young 
trees  are  beyond  reach  of  injury  from  them.  All 
other  growth,  such  as  Birch,  Hazel,  &c.,  which,  in 
almost  all  cases,  will  be  entirely  unworthy  of  a  place 
•in  the  new  plantation,  should  be  cleaned  off,  so  that 
not  only  tlie  growth  of  the  young  trees  may  not  be 
impeded,  but  also  tliat  subse([uent  operations  on  the 
ground  may  have  as  little  interruption  as  possible. 
'  In  certain  localities  the  clearings  may  be  of  value  as 
firewood,  and  may  somewhat  lessen' the  expense  of 
preparation.  If  such  is  not  the  case,  let  them  be  col- 
lected into  heaps  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  lilended 
with  the  soil. 

'  Fencing. 

Fencing  is  an  indispensable  operation  in  the  pre- 
paration of  ground  for  planting:.  It  ought  never  to 
be  considered  a  point  of  minor  inqiortance,  but  ought 
to  be  attended  to  immediately  after  the  clearing  of 
the   ground,    lest   the   future   operations   of   making 

.roads,  drainage,  and  pitting  might  suffer  damage 
from  stray  cattle  or  other  causes.  In  selecting  a  fence 
for  a  plantation  the  first  object  to  be  aimed  at  is 

'durability  ;  next,  the  least  possible  ultimate  expense. 
In  some  cases  a  necessity  for  ornament  may  guide  the 
selection,  but  in  all  other  cases,  and  where  the  re- 
quisite material  can  be  obtained,  we  would  prefer  a 
stone  dike,  both  for  durabiUty  and  ultimate  cheap- 
ness.    In  m.iny  situations,  however,  it  may  be  diffi- 

■  cult,  or  altogether  impossible,  to  obtain  stones  ;  in 
such  cases  a  wire  railing  with  Larch  posts  offers  a 
good  substitute  ;  and,  if  economical  considerations 
extend  beyond  the  present,  a  little  extra  labour  and 
expense  in  charring  the  ends  of  the  posts  or  dipping 
them  into  some   solution  to  resist  the  decomposition 
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which  inevitably  ensues  from  contact  with  the  soil, 
and  coating  the  part  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  with 
boiling  coal  tar,  or  other  solution  suitable  for  tlie 
purpose,  will  eventually  remunerate,  liy  increasing  the 
durability  of  the  paling ;  but,  where  cheapness  guides 
the  choice,  a  dike  and  ditch,  with  a  hedge  of  Whins 
on  the  top— the  materials  of  which  the  dike  is  built 
being  taken  from  the  outside — will  form  a  fence  of 
considerable  efficiency,  although  this  is,  at  best,  but  a 
clnra.sy  and  not  very  certain  protection  to  the  planta- 
tion, especially  for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  when 
the  trees  are  young.  In  such  places  as  require  an 
ornamental  fence,  a  hedge  is,  no  doubt,  the  most 
suitable;  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Holly,  and  Thorn  are 
the  more  common  materials,  but  the  two  former  do 
not  offer  such  resistance  to  animals  as  may,  in  many 
instances,  be  desirable ;  the  two  latter  « ill,  in  time, 
make  an  excellent  fence,  especially  Thorn,  which 
offers  greater  resistance  to  animals  than  Holly,  and 
is  also  much  cheaper.  Holly,  being  evergreen,  may 
be  preferred  in  some  instances ;  still,  as  a  general 
rule,  we  would  prefer  Thorn.  Hedges,  however,  re- 
quire to  be  protected  for  a  number  of  years  by  a 
paling.  Care  should  be  taken  to  select  such  material, 
and  give  it  such  treatment  as  will  make  the  paling 
last  till  the  hedge  is  a  sufficient  fence.  Hedges  also 
ent.ail  considerable  expense,  not  in  the  original  laying 
down  merely,  but  on  account  of  the  continued  yearly 
attention  which  must  be  paid  to  them,  but  they 
amply  repay  it. 

Making  Roads. 
It  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  tree  planter  to 
provide  tlie  greatest  possible  facilities  for  the  removal 
of  felled  timber,  as  such  facilities  will  greatly 
enhance  its  value.  In  former  times  this  was  never 
thought  of  till  the  trees  were  of  large  growth,  when 
gaps  were  made  in  the  fences,  if  any  fences  existed, 
and  avenues  ciit  through  the  wood.  This  must  often 
have  been  at  haphazard,  and  the  soil  was  in  all  cases 
unfit  for  bearing  the  conveyance  of  heavy  loads, 
added  to  which,  the  stumps  and  roots  of  the  cut 
trees  combined  to  form  a  road  as  execrable  as  any 
in  the  backwoods  of  Canada.  Nor  are  roads  needful 
for  the  removal  of  felled  timber  only,  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  plantation  when,  in  a  growing 
state,  they  are  highly  advantageous,  and  also  for  pre- 
\enting  the  necessity  of  removing  prunings  or  thin- 
nings over  the  fences.  All  these  considerations 
enforce  the  necessity  of  forming  roads  at  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  for  planting.  The  parti- 
cular distances  at  which  they  should  be  made  must 
be  regulated  by  the  extent,  plan,  and  situation 
of  the  plantation,  keeping  always  in  view  the 
economy  of  labour  in  conveying  timber  of  large 
growtli  to  the  roads,  taking  advantage  also  of  level 
tracts  or  gentle  declivities  leading  to  the  outside  of 
the  plantation,  and  avoiding,  if  possible,  ascents, 
thus  lessening,  as  far  as  possible,  the  amount 
of  animal  labour  required.  In  forming  the  roads, 
particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  drainage,  especi- 
ally where  the  soil  is  not  hard.  In  most  cases  a  drain 
on  each  side,  with  the  material  taken  from  them  laid 
over  the  centre  of  the  road,  so  as  to  give  it  a  convex 
form  and  throw  the  surface  water  into  the  ditches, 
will  be  sufficient.  When  the  inclination  of  the  ground 
renders  it  necessary  to  provide  cross  drains,  they 
should  be  bailt  with  stone,  and  have  very  strong 
stone  covers.  A  road  should  not  be  less  than  7  yards 
in  width,  so  that  loaded  carts  might  pass  with  ease 
without  injuring  the  edges  of  the  ditches,  and  also 
to  give  room  for  loading  and  turning  carts.  A 
road  made  in  this  manner,  when  a  plantation  is 
laid  down,  will,  by  the  time  the  timber  is  fit  for 
cutting,  be  in  a  state  to  bear  any  ordinary  load. 

Dbainagb. 

The  next  operation  is  drainage,  which,  except  on 
very  dry  soil,  is  all  but  indispensable.  In  proceed- 
ing with  this,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  ground  that  the  main  drains  may  have  the 
advantage  of  all  the  fall  possible.  The  distauce  of 
the  main  drains  from  each  other  must  be  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  If  level,  or  nearly 
so,  the  small  drains  cannot  be  expected  to  be  efl"ec- 
tive  farther  than  from  150  yards  to  200  yaids;  but, 
where  considerable  declivities  exist  they  will  act 
farther,  and  the  maini  should  be  carried  along  the 


natural  hollows.  As  a  general  rule,  small  drains 
should  not  be  less  than  'I  feet  deep,  and,  if  the  fall 
permit,  an  additional  C  inches  would  make  them  much 
more  effective.  If  the  ground  is  very  wet,  we  would 
not  be  inclined  to  place  them  farther  apart  than  from 
■J4  feet  to  30  feet.  Where  the  ground  is  not  so  wet, 
the  distance  may  be  increased  by  6  fett  or  0  feet. 
To  keep  the  drains  clear,  the  mains  require  to  be 
from  4  inches  to  (i  inches  deeper,  and  where  a  natural 
fall  does  not  exist  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
mains,  no  labour  must  be  spared  to  secure  it.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  very  stee]j  ground  requires 
to  be  drained — in  such  cases,  instead  of  leading 
the  drains  directly  down  the  declivity,  we  would 
carry  them  obliquely  across,  taking  care  that 
sufficient  fall  is  secured  to  cany  off  the  water 
speedily.  The  propriety  of  this  mode  will  be  appa- 
rent when  we  consider  that  the  particles  of  water  in 
the  soil  of  a  deep  declivity  will  have  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  settle  down  the  declivity  than  sideways  into 
a  drain  running  straight  to  the  bottom,  A'  drain 
carried  obliquely  across  the  face  of  the  declivity 
catches  all  the  moisture  as  it  percolates  downwards, 
and,  if  a  quick  fall  is  secured,  the  water  will  have  no 
inducenient  to  penetrate  into  the  .soil  btlovv  the  drain, 
but  will  run  off  and  secure  a  perfect  drainage  ; 
whereas  drains  cut  straight  down  the  declivity  would 
do  little  more  than  carry  off  the  rain  water  which 
might  fall  into  them.  .  The  advantage  of  judicious 
draining  must  be  apparent  to  even  the  most  casual 
observer.  Stagnant  water  about  the  roots  of  the 
young  trees  prevents  that  development  of  the  rooti 
necessary  for  their  healthy  growth ;  hence,  on  irn- 
drained  ground,  young  trees  have  a  stunted,  unhealthy 
anpearance,  make  little  progre,s^-,  arrd  iir  marry  cases 
die  out  altogether.  It  may  also  frequently  be  noticed 
on  ground  where  the  drains  aie  too  far  separated,  or 
too  shallow,  that  the  trees  by  the  sides  of  the  drains 
are  thriving  and  growing  rapidly,  whil?  in  the  centre 
between  the  drains  they  have  the  stunted  appearance 
peculiar  to  undraiued  ground. 

Making  Pits  kok  the  Trees. 

This  is  necessary  for  all  hsrdvvood  trees.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  slit  planting  is  sufficient  for  trees  of  the 
Fir  tribe,  but  hardwood  trees  will  not  succeed  so  well 
unless  better  pulverised  soil  is  provided  thair  can  be 
got  by  slit  planting.  For  trees  of  the  size  ordinarily 
got  from  the  nursery,  pits  2  feet  in  width,  and  depth 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  soil,  will  be  sufficient. 
The  pitis  should  be  dug  some  months  previous  to  the 
time  of  planting,  that  the  action  of  the  weather  may 
pulverise  the  soil  and  make  it  more  congenial  to  the 
tender  roots  of  the  young  plants.  OrJinary-s-ized 
hardwood  plants,  on  gravelly  eoil  especially,  wilJi  a 
southern  exposure,  will  require  pits  of  much  larger 
dimensions.  In  such  situations  pits  of  the  ordiiuxry 
size  will  retain  too  little  moisture  to  sustain  the  young 
trees;  whereas  if  a  greater  area  and  depth  of  the  soil 
is  looseneel  and  the  stones  removed,  the  original 
channels  through  which  the  water  percolated  are 
disturbed,  and  far  greater  power  given  to  retain 
moisture.  In  such  sitrratiorrs,  Fii-s,  especially  if  in- 
tended for  standards,  would  require  to  be  treated 
similarly,  and  even  in  ordinary  soil,  if  Firs  are  of 
larger  size  than  common,  they  will  require  pits  pre- 
pared for  them. 


Cryptomeria  japonica. — A  rapidly  growing 
hardy  tree,  but  one  tliat  will  not  bear  exposure  to 
high  winds.  It  is  very  ctrnamental,  tire  foliage  being 
of  a  rich  green,  antl  somewhat  Fern-like  or  Moss-like 
in  character.  Although  planted  in  quantities  in  the 
Azores  and  elsewhere  for  light  packing-case  timber, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  sought  after  irr  this  country  as  a 
timber  tree.  The  wood  is  very  light  and  soft.  It 
likes  a  somewhat  damp  soil.  01  the  other  species, 
<-'.  elegairs,  I  cannot  speak  except  irr  the  character  of 
a  slrnrb.  It  is  a  very  lieautiful  plant,  and  should  it 
grow  to  the  dimensions  of  a  forest  tree  in  this 
country,  will  be  a  very  striking  object  irr  the  land- 
scape, from  the  coppery  tint  assuraeel  by  the  foliage  in 
winter.  In  its  native  country,  Japan,  it  grows  to  the 
same  size  as  C.  j.apouica. — H. 

Osier  planting'. — I  am  seeking  information  respecting 
the  planting  uf  Osier  beds.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  cf  a 
tlrm  to  whom  I  could  apply  ?— L,  J.  L. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Xatnre  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nati'be. "—i'/mAcsjicarc. 


TEA  ROSES  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

I  DO  not  remember  ever  seeing  these  so  plen- 
tiful as  this  year.  With  us  standards  and 
dwarfs  in  the  open  and  strong  bushe.s  against  walls 
have  all  yielded  abundance  of  good  late  blooms, 
and  there  will  be  daily  supplies  till  severe  frosts 
cripple  them.  Madame  Lambard  is  remarkably 
free,  and  in  the  bud  state  very  beautiful.  Sou- 
venir d'lUise  in  a  warm  position  is  also  very  free, 
and  one  of  the  best.  Souvenir  de  I'aul  Neyron, 
both  as  a  standard  and  on  an  e.xposed  wall,  is 
very  serviceable,  and  one  of  the  strongest  of 
growers.  Catherine  Mermet  on  its  own  roots  and 
planted  against  a  south-east  wall  is  in  flower 
many  months  in  the  year,  and  this  day  (Sept.  IS) 
I  have  cut  a  handful  of  really  fine  blooms  oft'  it. 
Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  finest  Teas  in  cultiva- 
tion. Safrano  on  a  south  wall  is  usually  the  first 
and  last  in  bloom,  and  the  buds  of  this  variety 
are  frequently  in  deman<l.  Homer  in  tlie  open  is 
rather  small,  but  wonderfully  free,  and  its  blooms 
find  plenty  of  admirers,  as  do  also  tliose  of  the 
very  free  bloomini,'  alba  rosea.  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  is  a  general  favourite  and  one  of  the 
best  of  Roses.  Etoile  de  Lyon  grows  strongly 
and  is  fairly  free  blooming,  but  with  u.s  not  good 
so  late  as  other  varieties.  Anna  Ollivier  is  of 
good  habit  and  produces  abundance  of  beautiful 
blooms,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Innocente 
Pirola.  Climbing  Devoniensis  is  now  giving  us 
several  lovely  blooms,  and  mixed  with  this  we 
have  Madame  Berard,  a  variety  much  resembling 
the  good  old  Gloire  de  Dijon.  The  latter  is  good 
everywhere  this  autumn,  and  succeeds  in  a  much 
cooler  position  than  the  majority  of  Teas.  Noi- 
sette Celine  Forestier  is  one  of  the  best  for  sunny 
walls,  and  a  capital  variety  for  cutting  from. 
Even  Mart'chal  Niel  is  giving  us  good  late  blooms, 
and  a  newer  Noisette,  W.  A.  Richardson,  is  just 
now  \ery  charming  in  the  bud  state.  Perhaps 
the  most  useful  Rose  we  have  is  the  Bourbon 
Souvenir  do  la  Malmaison.  It  is  planted  in 
various  positions,  and  in  each  instance  on  its  own 
roots.  The  finest  blooms  are  cut  from  a  large 
plant  growing  against  a  sheltered  wall,  which  the 
sun  reaches  only  late  in  the  afternoon.  Dwarfs  of 
it  in  the  open  are  usually  in  bloom  before  any  of 
the  hybrids,  and  flower  almost  continuously  till 
severe  frosts  set  in.  Cuttings  of  ripened  wood  put 
in  the  open  ground  ne.xt  month  or  not  later  than 
November  strike  readily,  or  the  old  stools  may 
be  divided.  When  growing  strongly  the  plants 
push  up  extra  strong  branching  suckers,  much  the 
same  as  some  Teas  do,  and  it  is  these  that  yield 
so  many  good  blooms  in  succession.  It  does  not 
do  so  well  on  li^ht  soils,  and  Somerset  would 
really  appear  to  be  the  favourite  locality  for  this 
Rose.  W.  I.  M. 


.ffischynantliuses.-^We  have  few  better  stove- 
flowering  plants  for  basket  culture  than  the  several 
eptcies  of  -I^schynanthus  to  be  found  in  gardens.  In  a 
moist  tropical  temperature  they  soon  grow  into  pretty 
fpecimens,  and  if  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  hang 
downwards  they  are,  when  in  flower,  much  more 
effective  than  if  trained  up  sticks.  In  pockets 
against  fernery  walls,  or  in  that  kind  of  rustic  stove 
furniture  made  of  cork  and  tree  trunks,  they  are 
quite  at  home,  looking  neat  and  pretty  even  when  not 
in  flower.  They  want  peat  and  Sphagnum,  as  they 
are  mostly  epiphjtal  under  natural  conditions,  and 
they  must  be  kept  well  watered  all  the  year  round. 
The  best  kinds  are  .¥j.  fulgens,  with  lanceolate  succu- 
lent leaves  and  terminal  clusters  of  bright  scarlet 
flowers  2  inches  long ;  Ai.  Lobbianus,  which  has  small 
ovate  leaves-  and  purple  cup-like  calyx  holding  the 
upright  scarlet  and  yellow  corolla  tube  ;  JE.  puleher, 
ike   the  last,   but  with  a   green   instead   of    purple 


calyx  ;  JE.  spcciosus  and  -E.  grandiflorus,  which  aie 
stifter  in  habit  than  the  others,  and  m.iy  be  grown  as 
upright  pot  plants  ;  they  bear  large  clusters  of 
brilliant  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers.  All  of  them 
bloom  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  the 
flowers  remain  fresh  about  a  fortnight.  In  a  high 
temperature  these  plants  are  very  easily  kept  in 
health.  They  are  worth  growing  amongst  tropical 
East  Indian  Orchids. 


MASSING  HARDY  BULBS. 

A  SHELVING,  shaded  bank  thickly  covered  with 
winter  Ac<inites  in  January  is  a  sight  ever  to  be 
remembered.  Snowdrops  and  common  trumpet  Daf- 
fodils are  only  seen  to  advantage  in  large  bold 
clusters  against  a  background  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
A  large  mass  of  the  blue-flowered  Squill  (S.  sibirica) 
in  March  makes  a  deep  impression,  though  inferior  in 
effect  to  that  of  the  acres  of  Bluebells  which  I  have 
seen  in  woods  in  Norfolk  and  elsewhere  in  June. 
Large  clumps  of  white  Lilies  (L.  candidum)  springing 
out  of  a  base  of  greenery  against  a  background  of 
large-leaved  shrubs  (Rhododendrons,  for  instance) 
never  fail  to  attract  attention.  The  Alstriemerias 
when  left  undisturbed  for  years  and  .allowed  space  for 
development  form  an  interesting  group  that  can 
scarcely  become  too  large.  Grandeur  and  importance 
are  imparted  by  gathering  things  into  masses.  The 
Wood  Anemone,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  British 
shade-loving  plants,  is  always  interesting,  but  plant  a 
partially  shaded  bank  with  it  and  (he  effect  is  very 
striking.  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  the  hardy  Cycla- 
mens, however  beautiful  they  may  be  in  isolated 
clusters  in  the  Ixirder  or  on  the  rockery,  are  more 
effective  when  gathered  into  groups  in  sheltered 
reco-ses.  The  season  for  bulb  planting  is  at  hand, 
and  those  who  intend  to  plant  should  purchase  their 
Inilbs  and  thoroughly  prepare  the  site  for  them. 
Leaf-mould  is  always  an  excellent  dressing  to  work 
into  the  soil  where  bulbs  are  to  bo  planted.  Daffodils 
of  the  common  types  if  planted  thinly  will  annually 
form  new  bulbs,  and  soon  become  a  mass.  The  same 
thing  happens  in  the  case  of  Snowdrops  and  other 
things  which  I  have  named.  Common  Bluebells 
will  "be  at  home  in  partially  shaded  shrubberies. 
They  should  be  planted  in  the  open  spots,  not  in 
dense  shade.  They  will  transplant  very  well  any 
time  before  their  growth  gets  above  ground.  I  have 
moved  quantities  of  them  when  even  further  advanced, 
but  the  best  and  the  natur.al  time  to  move  all  bulbs 
is  when  they  are  at  rest.  E.  Hobday. 


EARLY  FLOWERING  PAMPAS  GRASS. 
If  an  early  flowering  strain  of  this  highly  orna- 
mental Grass  could  really  be  obtained,  it  would 
prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  The  one  great 
fault  of  the  normal  type  is  its  lateness,  and  this 
season  it  is  so  much  later  than  usual,  that  thousands 
of  spikes  will  probably  never  get  out  of  their 
sheaths  till  frost  is  down  upon  them.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  to  forward  the  flowering  of 
Pampas  Cirass  of  limited  size  by  storing  the  plants 
in  pots  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  starting  them  freely 
into  growth  before  planting  out  towards  the  middle 
or  end  of  May.  But  then  such  plants  seldom 
throw  up  more  than  from  one  to  five  spikes ; 
whereas  to  have  this  plant  in  perfection,  huge 
specimens  with  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  plumes, 
such  as  the  early  plant  noted  at  Kew  (p.  2(31),  are 
desiderated.  By  fostering  the  plants  in  pots  in 
their  earlier  stages,  and  choosing  warm,  cosy  nooks 
and  corners  for  their  permanent  quarters,  the 
flowering  may  be  hastened  by  several  weeks.  But, 
unfortunately,  a  late  season  like  the  present  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  all  the  flowers  back  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  October  or  later,  and,  as  already 
stated,  to  destroy  them  in  a  half  developed  state. 
Has  anyone  succeeded  in  forwarding  the  season 
of  blooming  by  raising  the  plants  at  different 
times  ■;  Should,  however,  the  precocious  plant 
at  Kew  ripen  seeds,  it  may  give  us  the  early 
strain  so  much  needed,  and  develop  to  the  full 
the  rich  ornamental  effects  of  the  Pampas  Grass. 
Other  points  are  also  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  improvers  of  this  fine  plant,  such,  for  instance. 


as  length,  size,  and  whiteness  of  plume.  Of 
course,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  very  much  depends 
on  the  time  of  cutting  and  after-treatment.  Yet, 
apart  from  this,  there  are  great  diversities  in  the 
build,  colour,  and  size  of  the  spikes.  A  very  fine 
variegated  strain  once  not  uncommon  seems  also 
to  have  been  nearly  lost.  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  this  has  never  been  reproduced  from  seeds ; 
it  had  to  be  propagated  by  division,  and  has 
seldom  been  reproduced  as  a  chance  sport. 

HORTUS. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Aaomatlieea  grandiflora. — This  is  a  newly 
introduced  species  of  a  genus  hitherto  known  in 
gardens  only  by  the  small,  though  pretty  flowered,  kind 
named  A.  ciuenta,  which  grows  and  flowers  freely  in 
a  warm  sunny  border  out  of  doors,  and  is  easily 
raised  from  seeds.  The  new  kind  is  not  unlike  the 
common  Tritonia  aurea  in  habit,  the  leaves  being 
18  inches  long  and  the  spike  about  the  same  length, 
whilst  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  cyme  which 
springs  from  a  large  bract  ;  each  flower  is  composed 
of  a  narrow  tube  H  inches  long,  a  spreading  limb  of 
six  segments,  three  of  which  are  narrow  and  1  inch 
hmg,  the  others  being  nearly  half  an  inch  wide, 
narrowed  above  and  belo%v,  and  a  little  longer  than 
the  others.  Colour  bright  scarlet,  with  a  ciimson 
blotch  on  two  of  the  larger  segments.  This  distinct 
and  pretty  plant  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew.  It  was 
raised  from  seeds  obtained  from  Delagoa  Bay,  in  South 
Africa. 

Epidendrum  Mathewsi. — This  is  a  small  and 
modest  looking  little  species  of  a  large  and  very 
variable  genus,  the  members  of  which  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  of  much  value  for  garden  purposes,  though 
many  are  of  interest,  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of 
structure  or  delicious  fragrance  in  their  flowers. 
The  above  kind  is  a  small  edition  of  E.  Medusae, 
generally  known  as  Nanodes,  and  remarkable  for 
the  size  and  leathery  subst.ance  of  its  dark  brown 
flowers,  the  lip  of  wliich  bears  a  fringe  of  hair  like 
filaments.  The  habit  of  E.  Matliew.si  and  the  ar- 
rangemest  of  its  succulent  foliage,  as  well  as  the 
form  of  its  flowers,  are  just  those  of  the  Nanodes, 
except  that  the  lip  is  without  fringe,  and  the  whole 
plant  is  about  half  a^  large  in  all  its  parts.  It  may 
now  be  seen  in  flower  at  Kew,  where  it  is  grown 
in  a  warm  house,  and  fastened  on  to  a  soft  piece 
of  Fern  stem.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  this  curious 
little  Orchid  is  in  several  other  Orchid  collections  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Sternbergia  sicula  and  lutea. — Some  little 
time  ago  M.  Dammann  asserted  in  The  Garijen  that 
Sternbergia  sicula  is  by  far  the  best  of  its  kind.  It 
seemed  to  me  difficult  to  follow  him  then,  because 
Sternbergia  sicula  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark.  I 
had  the  bulbs  from  him,  and  I  thought  the  encomium 
too  great  for  them.  But  since  then,  as  you  probably 
know,  the  names  have  been  revised,  and  this,  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  autumn  flowers,  bears  out  everything 
that  was  saiif  about  it.  I  send  with  this  a  blossom 
of  Sternbergia  sicula  which  I  had  from  M.  Dammann, 
and  it  is  unmistakably  better  than  S.  lutea  in  more 
respects  than  one.  You  should  see  a  go<-)d  clump  of 
it  at  twelve  o'clock  when  every  petal  is  thrown  back 
to  the  sun  in  an  abandoned  soit  of  way,  and  you 
could  not  fail  to  be  pleased  with  it.  Sternbergia 
lutea  must  be  dethroned  at  once,  and  give  way  before 
its  more  imposing  rival.  Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  S. 
lutea  has  had  possession  of  the  field  for  so  long  ? 
There  is  no  such  very  great  difference  of  price 
between  the  two  as  to  indicate  that  Sternbergia  sicula 
is  difficult  to  get  hold  of  in  the  proper  places.  What 
Vallota  puipurea  is  for  dazzling  scarlet  in  the 
autumn,  Sternbergia  sicula  is  for  yellow  of  the  most 
clear  and  bright  description  that  can  be  imagined. — 

H.  EwBiNK. 

*,*  The  flower  of  S.  sicula  sent  is  twice  the  size  of 
that  of  the  typical  S.  lutea. — Ed. 

Plialsenopsis  Lowi. — The  finest  example  we 
have  ever  seen  of  this  beautiful  little  Moth  Orchid  is 
now  in  flower  at  Kew,  an  unusually  healthy  specimen, 
with  large,  leathery,  dark  green  leaves  and  long 
In-anehing  spikes  of  bloom,  more  like  what  one  finds 
in  P.  Schilleriana  than  in  this  small   kind.     Possibly 
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the  Kew  plant  is  a  superior  variety  to  that  generally 
met  with,  for  we  learn  that  it  holds  its  foliage  from 
year  to  year,  and  has  produced  large  branching 
flower-spikes  every  year  since  it  was  first  imported 
from  Moulmein.  Altogether,  there  are  at  present 
fifty-three  flowers  and  buds  borne  by  five  individual 
plants,  one  bearing  a  spike  3  feet  long,  with  three 
branches  each  1  foot  long,  and  there  are  fifteen  flowers 
on  this  one  spike.  Four  flowers  on  each  branch  or 
small  spike  is  the  average.  The  leaves  are  5  inches 
long,  and  there  are  two  or  three  leaves  on  each  plant. 
A  photograph  of  this  specimen  was  taken  by  us  last 
year,  which  we  intend  publishing  shortly.  The  con- 
duct of  this  species  at  Kew  seems  to  prove  either  that 
there  is  an  evergreen  as  well  as  a  deciduous  form  of 
it,  or  that  it  has  got  the  character  of  casting  the 
whole  of  its  foliage  annually,  from  having  been  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  conditions  of  its  natural  habitat, 
while  under  more  favourable  conditions  it  is  as  ever- 
green as  the  other  kinds. 


COOMBE  WARREN. 


A  HIGHLY  elaborate  style  of  gardening  is  repre- 
sented in  the  beautiful  garden  surrounding  Mr. 
Carrie's  Surrey  residence  at  Coombe  Wood. 
Art  and  Nature  are  here  intermingled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  not  only  a  pleasing,  but  a  most 
charming  home  landscape,  such  as  it  would  be 
ditlicult  to  match,  even  among  the  multitude  of 
beautiful  gardens  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  The  happy  blending  of  formal 
objects,  such  as  statuary,  with  Nature's  uncultured 
growth  must  indeed  be  a  most  difficult  art,  or 
success  in  that  direction  would  not  be  so  rare. 
To  do  it  successfully  the  designer  must  feel  what 
he  is  doing  ;  he  must  know  how  much  formality 
to  introduce,  and,  above  all,  how  little.  At 
Coombe  Warren  tliere  is  just  enough  formality 
immediately  surrounding  the  house  to  enhance 
the  beautiful  scene  beyond  where  the  true  natural 
style  of  garden  landscape  merges  imperceptibly 
in  the  natural  wood,  where  great  trees,  the 
growth  of  centuries,  rise  from  a  carpet  of  Fern 
and  Bramble  never  molested  by  scytlie  or  broom. 
It  is  this  gradation  of  styles,  this  association  of 
highly-polished  Art  with  wild  Nature,  that  makes 
the  garden  at  Coombe  Warren  so  enjoyable  to 
all  who  can  appreciate  such  arrangements. 

For  illustrating  we  have  chosen  a  portion  of 
the  connecting  link — the  lawn  between  the  formal 
garden  and  the  wild  garden.  There  is  no  need 
lor  us  to  say  that  this  glade  is  beautiful ;  that  is 
show-n  by  the  illustration,  but  it  is  even  mure 
charming  when  seen  froui_  the  house,  for  then 
the  Ha-ha  which  somewhat  mars  the  ujiward 
view  is  not  seen.  Here  the  gently  undulating 
slope,  with  its  great  Oaks  and  Elms  and  Chestnuts 
sweeping  the  turf,  and  with  liere  and  there  a 
choice  exotic,  such  as  the  deciduous  Cypress  or  a 
Silver  Fir,  reminds  us  that  we  are  still  in 
the  garden.  From  all  sides  of  the  house  except 
the  north  one  sees  these  delightful  glades  ami 
vistas  with  the  lawns  kept  faultlessly  smooth, 
and  upon  the  west  side  there  is  a  broad  expanse 
of  lawn  upon  which  are  planted  the  rudiments 
of  a  pinetum.  There  are  three  or  four  groujis 
of  Conifers  on  this  lawn  which  anyijne  who  under- 
stands artistic  tree  grouping  cannot  Init  admire. 
The  trees  are  chiefly  common  kinds,  such  as 
Douglas  Fir,  Austrian  Pine,  and  Spruce,  with  a 
few  of  the  rarer  species  of  Allies  ;  they  are 
not  liuddled  together  in  the  usual  way,  liut 
planted  sufliciently  far  apart  to  allow  each  elbow 
room.  The  different  rates  of  growth  of  the 
various  trees  have  produced  a  beautiful  skyline ; 
in  sliort,  the  groups  look  as  if  thej^  had 
sprung  from  Nature's  sowing.  This  is  really 
the  best  way  of  grouping  ornamental  Conifers 
or^  other  trees,  for  they  not  only  produce  a  better 
efl'ect  than  when  scattered,  but  they  thrive  so 
much  better  on  account  of  the  shelter  which  they 


afJbrd  each  other.  These  thriving  and  admirably 
planted  groups  form  a  contrast  to  the  wretched 
isolated  specimens  of  Conifers  one  often  sees  on 
lawns,  which  seem  to  have  no  connection  with 
other  trees  or  anything  else.  On  the  same  lawn 
as  the  Conifer  groups  are  there  is  a  Heathery 
on  a  dry  sloping  bank,  capitally  adapted  for 
sun-loving  Heaths.  There  seems  to  be  every 
variety  of  hardy  Heath  in  the  collection,  and 
when  in  flower  they  have  a  beautiful  effect. 

The  Conifer-planted  lawn  is  connected  with  the 
adjoining  terrace  garden  by  a  covered  pathway, 
arched  over  with  clipped  Lime  trees,  which 
afford  a  delightful  shady  walk  in  summer.  The 
foliage  on  the  shoots  of  these  Limes  is  still  green 
— so  different  from  that  of  unpruned  Limes  in 
the  open.  The  subdued  light  of  this  shaded 
walk  serves  to  intensify  the  brilliancy  of  the 
mosaic-work  garden  to  which  it  leads.  This  gar- 
den is  a  small  cjuadrangle,  severely  formal  in 
design,  the  beds  being  in  a  geometrical  pattern, 
and  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  stone  balustrading. 
This  little  garden  is  quite  separate  from  the 
rest  of  tlie  terrace  garden,  and,  while  not  obtru- 
sive, can  be  seen  when  looked  for.  It  terminates 
the  broad-gravelled  terrace,  and  is  the  best  spot 
that  could  be  chosen  for  it,  as  it  is  not  in  violent 
contrast  to  the  more  natural-looking  part  of  the 
grounds.  The  brightness  of  the  "  carpet "  beds  at 
this  season,  when  flower-beds  are  looking  shabby, 
quite  lights  up  the  whole  place.  The  mosaic 
garden  is  enclosed  on  one  side  by  a  high  retain- 
ing wall,  every  part  of  which  is  densely  clothed 
with  a  growth  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  of  a 
bright  cherry-rose  colour.  These  are  blooming 
profusely  at  the  present  time,  and  have  been 
doing  so  ever  .since  June.  They  are  planted 
yearly  at  the  end  of  May,  and  they  soon  cover 
the  wall  and  make  what  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  displays  about  the  place. 

The  terrace  garden,  of  noble  breadth,  is  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  pyramidal  plants  in  tubs — 
Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  and  beautiful-leaved 
shrubs,  such  as  Golden  Euonymuses,  Bays, 
Eurya  latifolia.  Ivies,  and  the  like,  some  of 
which  are  over  11  feet  high.  These  pyramids 
may  be  said  to  be  the  peculiar  feature  of  Coombe 
Warren,  and  certainly  the  prodigious  Pelargoniums 
and  Heliotropes  and  Fuchsias  are  the  glory  of  it 
throughout  the  summer,  for  in  few  other  gardens 
can  they  be  found  grown  and  flowered  to  such  per- 
fection. You  meet  them  at  every  turn  in  the 
parts  that  are  avowedly  formal,  but  there  they 
stop,  and  do  not  obtrude  themselves  in  the 
natural  parts.  The  Pelargoniums  are  mostly 
single -flowered  Ivy-leaved  kinds,  of  a  bright 
carmine  colour.  One  plant  we  measured  was 
over  8  feet  high  and  nearly  6  feet  through.  The 
Heliotropes  are  equally  remarkable,  and  the 
shrubs,  particularly  the  Golden  Euonymuses,  are 
at  this  season  pyramids  of  gold. 

The  mansion  is  a  modern  building,  irregular 
in  outline,  much  attenuated  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  added  to.  The  style  of  house 
suits  the  surrounding  scenery  admirably,  for  it 
nestles  among  the  trees  very  snugly,  and  this 
homely  effect  is  enhanced  by  the  creepers  with 
wdiich  every  wall  is  covered.  Indeed,  the  creeper- 
clad  walls  of  the  house  are  one  of  the  most 
charming  features  of  the  place,  particularly  at 
the  oldest  part  of  the  house,  where  the  Wistaria 
and  other  ramblers  festoon  the  gables  in  a  beau- 
tiful way.  On  the  lawn  side  of  the  house  may  be 
seen  a  great  variety  of  climbers,  the  most  promi- 
nent being  Magnolia  grandiflora,  white  Jasmine, 
Ceanothus  dentatus,  Berberis  stenophylla  and 
B.  fascicularis  (the  latter  extremely  fine),  Co- 
toneaster  microphylla,  various  kinds  of  Clematis, 
and  Ivies  in  profusion.  Climbing,  creeping,  and 
rambling  plants   are  evidently  great  favourites 


with  Mr.  Currie,  for  there  is  'not  a  wall,  statue' 
or  pedestal  against  which  he  has  not  planted 
some  kind  of  plant,  and  the  delicate  tracery 
which  these  make  against  the  stone  pedestals 
renders  the  statuary  strikingly  effective. 

The  opposite  of  the  house  to  the  lawn  is  treated 
in  an  entirely  different  manner  from  the  front, 
the  space  being  occupied  by  enclosed  gardens  con- 
taining bright  effects  from  masses  of  coloured 
foliaged  plants,  while  the  surrounding  walls  are 
clothed  with  the  favourite  Pelargoniums  and 
Heliotropes.  In  this  part  there  is  also  a  walled- 
in  fruit  garden,  with  the  sunny  walls  at  the 
present  time  covered  with  Peaches  and  other 
wall  fruits,  while  the  centre  is  occupied  by 
pyramid-trained  hardy  fruits.  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  the  like,  which  yield  abundant  crops. 
The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  place  is  treated 
in  a  most  elaborate  way,  the  paths,  the  dividing 
palings,  gates,  &c.,  being  highly  ornamental,  yet 
in  strictly  good  taste.  'There  is  a  large  number 
of  houses  for  fruit  and  plant  culture,  though  as 
the  place  is  used  mostly  as  a  summer  resort,  the 
open-air  garden  has  evidently  received  the  most 
studied  care  of  its  owner.  W.  Goldbing. 


Anagallis  cserulea. — I  met  with  flowers  of  this 
lovely  Pimpernel,  together  with  carnea,  the  ordinary 
A.  arvensis,  growing  side  by  side  in  the  same  field, 
the  three  colours,  blue,  pink,  and  red,  blending  and 
contrasting  happily  in  their  several  hues.  A.  cserulea 
was  the  smallest  of  the  three,  and  at  first  sight  it 
seemed  to  be  specifically  distinct,  but  a  closer  exami- 
nation with  the  lens  failed  to  prove  its  distinctness. 
Dr.  Arnold  Bromfield  states  that  he  saw,  in  a  garden 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  cultivated  Anagallis  bearing 
flowers  of  a  bright  blue  on  the  same  stem  with  the 
flesh-coloured  variety.  He  records,  moreover,  that 
Professor  Henslow  established  the  question  of  iden- 
tity beyond  .ill  controversy  by  cultivating  the  plants 
from  seed.  This  is  all  the  more  likely,  as  the  Pim- 
pernel is  primulaceous  in  its  grouping.  I  am  aware 
that  it  has  been  described  by  Persoon  as  a  distinct 
species,  as  also  by  others  who  have  followed  him  in 
later  years.  Even  Babington  says  of  it  that  it  is 
"jirobably  distinct,"  but  practical  acquaintance  does 
not  bear  out  his  suggestion.  Gaudin,  in  his  "  Flora 
Helvetica,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  67,  says  that  the  seeds  of  arven- 
sis are  fatal  to  small  birds,  which  eat  those  of  the 
blue  variety  with  impunity.  It  may  be  so,  or  he  may 
have  had  an  eye  to  the  Continental  A.  Bonelli,  a 
lover  of  chalk — mountain  limestnne.  I  would  re- 
mark, in  conclusion,  that  identity  between  arvensis 
and  carnea  was  more  apparent  than  between  arvensis 
and  ca^rulea  as  they  grew  together.  The  leaves  were 
smaller  and  narrower  in  crerulea  and  the  stems  less 
procumbent ;  the  flowers  also  were  decidedly  smaller. 
The  purple  eye  at  the  base  of  the  corolla  was  con- 
spicuous alike  in  carnea  and  cserulea,  and  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  the  colours  of  each. — Peter  Inchbald, 
F.L  S.,  Fulwith  Orange,  near  Harrogate. 


The  provincial  show  of  the  National  Rose  Society  will,  we 
arc  informed,  be  held  in  1SS7  at  Edinburgh,  in  connection 
witii  the  .smnnier  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Calcdooian  Horti- 
eultuml  Society. 

Bouquet-holders ((?.  X.,  Po?-(((.(7aO.~Ho]dersforbutton- 
liole  bouquets  may  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  horticultural 
sundriesnien  in  London.    (See  p.  vii.  of  last  week's  Gardkn.) 

Heliotrope  (//.  R-)- — Appears  to  be  a  first-rate  dark  sort, 
but  we  cannot  say  how  far  It  is  different  from  other  sorts. 

-Ell, 

Anaectochili.  —  These  pUnts  are  seldom  seen  in  a 
tlni\  iu^;  innilition,  but  we  noticed  lately  some  exceptionally 
hcaltliy  potful.s  in  the  Phahenopsis  house  in  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  N'eifcli  at  Clielsea ;  ihey  were  not  covered  over 
by  bell-glas.ses,  or  treated  in  any  way  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  plants  in  the  house. 

Ne'W  Figs  In  Smyrna.— During  the  last  days  of  August 
the  first  dried  Figs  of  this  season  were  brought  from  the 
country  districts  into  Smyrna  for  storage,  packing,  and  ex- 
portation. The  locomotive  and  the  wagons  carrying  the  fruit 
were,  as  in  former  years,  decorated  witli  flags  and  garlands 
of  flowers.  Thousands  of  persons  were  waiting  at  the  rail- 
way station  to  greet  the  first  arriv.il  of  Smyrna's  principal 
staple.  The  casks  and  boxes  containing  the  Figs  were 
transferred  to  richly  caparisoned  camels  adorned  with 
tiowe»'s  and  ribands,  and  so  carried  to  the  b.azaar,  escorted 
liy  a  great  crowd. 
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AMARYLLISES  AT  REST. 

This  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  the  resting  period 
in  the  case  of  Amaryllises,  and  I  would  recommend 
growers  of  theiii  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  repotting 
and  starting  them  into  growth.  While  at  rest, 
we  give  established  flowering  bulbs  no  water  until 
February;  as  the  leaves  decay  they  are  removed. 
Thrips  are  destroyed  by  tobacco  fumigation,  and 
when  the  plants  are  in  good  health  they  are  not 
much  troubled  with  red  spider.  We  now  leave  all 
ventilators  open  night  and  day,  and  will  do  so 
until  very  cold  weather  sets  in.  Bright  sunshiny 
days  and  warm  nights  have  materially  aided  the 
ripening  of  the  bulbs,  which  are  this  year  large  in 
size  and  very  solid.  Young  plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  .July  should  now  be 
grown  on  freely,  as  should  also  young  plants 
raised  from  seeds  sown  last  year.     The  youngest 


They  certainly  grew  and  flowered  well  in  it,  but 
)  by  the  end  of  the  season  the  roots  used  to  be  dead. 
I  use  two  parts  good  turfy  loam,  one  part  peat,  a 
fair  proportion  of  sand,  and  one  barrowload  of 
manure  to  six  of  the  loam  and  peat.  Some,  I  know, 
say,  "  Why  give  minute  instructions  as  to  mixing 
up  potting  soils '!  These  are  mere  trifles ;  one  com- 
post is  as  good  as  another,"  &c.  The  character  of 
a  compost  is  certainly  not  so  important  as  old 
cultivators  led  people  to  believe,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  mix  its  component 
parts  up  with  precision  ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  perfection  is  generally  attained  by  paying 
attention  to  minute  details.  We  grow  our  flowering 
bulbs  in  pots  f rom  4i  inches  in  diameter  to  S^  inches, 
only  a  few  of  the  larger  sizes  being  used  for  very 
large  bulbs.  When  repotted,  the  whole  collection 
should  be  plunged  in  a  tan  bed,  but  it  should  not 
get  any  water  until  it  is  seen  that  the  plants  have 
started  into  growth,  (living  water  to  the  roots 
before  they  are  in  a  state  to  avail  themselves  of  it 


circumstance  which  promises  well  for  next  season's 
bloom. 

New  vaIxIeties  have  been  quite  as  numerous 
this  year  as  usual,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have 
now  an  endless  variety  both  of  form  and  colour. 
Those  with  broad  petals  and  such  as  produce  six 
flowers  on  a  scape  are  thought  most  of,  and  now 
that  such  bread  til  of  petal  and  perfection  in  form 
have  been  attained,  improvement  makes  slower 
progress  than  it  used  to  do,  and  seeds  are  also 
more  dirticult  to  obtain.  1  tried  this  year  to 
hybridise  several  of  our  seedlings  with  the  best 
formed  flowers  raised  by  others,  and  though  all  of 
them  seemed  to  take  well  at  first  and  the  pods 
swelled  freely,  yet  before  any  seeds  ripened  every 
one  of  the  stems  died  oil',  although  ordinary  varie- 
ties bore  seeds  well.  Tlie  best  amongst  new  forms 
are  Colonel  Burnaby,  vermilion-red,  the  petals  of 
which  are  4  inches  in  v.idth  and  well  formed  ; 
Ba,silisk,  light  red,  a  very  large  variety  with  petals 
4  inches  in  width — this  has  a  pale  green  centre ; 


Lawn  view  ut  Cuumlju  Wancii,  .Sun-uy.     EiitriMvcil  fiom  a  jjliutugniiih  t.ikcn  last  autumu  for  Tun  G.iiti^x. 


plants  do  not  lose  any  of  their  leaves,  but  continue 
to  make  growth  all  winter;  consequently  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  so  dry  at  the  roots  as 
old  plants.  Seedling  plants  are  pricked  out  when 
ten  days  old.  a  dozen  of  them  being  put  into  a 
5-inch  pot.  They  will  grow  on  freely  if  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  and  a  hothouse 
temperature  is  kept  up.  In  November  and  De- 
cember they  require  but  little  water,  and  about 
the  middle  of  .January  they  should  be  shaken  out 
of  their  pots,  replacing  them  in  others  of  the  same 
size,  but  this  time  putting  only  three  plants  in  a 
pot.  Thus  arranged,  they  will  grow  for  another 
season  without  removal.  Next  year  they  should 
be  repotted  in  January,  one  bulb  being  placed  in 
a  5-inch  pot.  Established  plants,  both  of  named 
varieties  and  seedlings,  ought  all  to  be  repotted 
between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  January.  As 
to  compost,  some  difference  of  opinion  exists. 
One  grower  with  whom  I  was  acipiainted  used 
heavy  loam,  to  which  was  added  a  little  manure. 
He  had  a  notion  that  they  succeeded  best  in  it. 


would  cause  some  of  the  bulbs  to  rot.  Nor  is  a 
high  temperature  at  first  desirable,  as  this  causes 
them  to  rush  into  flower  before  the  leaves  appear, 
a  circumstance  which  is  not  desirable.  Even 
under  the  best  of  management  many  of  the  bulbs 
will  produce  flowers  before  leaves  are  developed, 
but  without  foliage  Amaryllises  are  not  nearly  so 
efl'ective  as  with  it. 

Amaryllis  bulbs  do  best  in  bottom  heat  during 
the  growing  season,  but  very  good  results  can  be 
obtained  without  it.  I  have  flowered  them  well 
in  a  vinery,  and  the  bulbs  have  matured  their 
growth  both  under  the  shade  of  Vines  and  Peach 
trees.  The  bloom  is  prolonged  if  the  plants  are  re- 
moved when  in  flower  to  a  greenhouse.  Last  spring 
was  unfavourable  to  the  perfect  development  of 
Amaryllis  flowers.  The  weather,  owing  to  lack  of 
sunshine,  was  all  against  them,  and  near  London 
the  fogs,  which  were  prevalent,  further  checked 
the  expansion  of  the  petals.  Both  the  summer 
and  autumn  have,  however,  been  favourable  for 
the  plants,  which  have  done  better  than  usual,  a 


.John  Heal,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the 
ligliter  coloured  flowers  ;  Madonna,  also  very 
beautiful,  creamy  white  with  crimson  flakes  ; 
Clarinda,  likewise  very  fine  in  form  ;  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  almost  white,  unsurpassed  as  regards  size, 
good  in  form  and  nearly  white.  Perfection  is  one 
of  the  more  recently  raised  varieties  and  a  stride 
in  advance  of  anything  produced  last  year.  I  am 
unacquainted  with  the  parentage  of  these  varieties, 
but  Hippeastrum  Leopoldi  and  H.  pardinum  were 
the  species  from  which  the  pollen  was  taken  which 
has  eflected  such  a  revolution  amongst  Amaryllises. 
H.  pardinum  has  no  tube,  nor  has  H.  Leopoldi 
much  tube  ;  therefore  by  crossing  forms  with  long 
tubes  with  these  two  kinds,  the  flowers  have  been 
altered  in  formation.  I  like  the  broad-petalled 
varieties  best,  but  there  are  some  who  like  flowers 
with  long  tubes  and  narrow  petals.  Hippeastrum 
vittatum,  a  coloured  plate  of  which  is  given  in 
the  Botaniral  Jfaga-.hic  so  long  ago  as  17111,  though 
long-tubed  anfl  narrow-petalled,  is  unquestioii- 
ably  handsome,   and   from   it    several   improved 
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varieties  have  been  produced,  one  of  the  best  of 
which  is  ono  named  supetbum.  H.  solandritiorum 
is,  however,  the  best  type  of  the  long-tubed 
varieties.  Its  flowers,  which  are  ><|,  inches  long, 
are  sulphur  coloured  inside  and  greenish  yellow 
outside.  The  variety  H.  solandritiorum  con- 
spicuum  has  flowers  \i)\  inches  long,  and  the 
flowers  are  faintly  striped  outside  with  red.  Dean 
Herbert  raised  many  interesting  cross-breds  in 
this  section  of  Amaryllids,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  lost.  In  "  Amaryllidacea' "  (p.  142)  Herbert 
describes  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  distinct  crosses, 
those  of  H.  reticulatum  and  H.  solandrifJorum 
being  the  best.  Herbert  adopted  a  system  of 
naming  which  answered  admirably  in  the  case  of 
mules.  Thus  a  hybrid  between  Johnsoni  and 
solandritiorum  was  named  H.  solandritiorum  .John- 
soni. H.  solandriflorumstylosum,  raisedatSpott'orth 
and  named  by  Sweet,  had  pale  orange-coloured 
flowers,  tlie  largest  seen  in  the  genus,  though  the 
flowers  of  stylosum  are  small.  The  crosses  from 
H.  reticulatum  were  numerous  at  that  time,  as 
Sweet  also  raised  some  at  Colville's  nursery. 

J.  DoutiLAs. 


TREATMENT  OF  SHRUBS  FOR  FORCING. 
Manv  shrubs  intended  for  forcing  are  kept  in  pots, 
but  some  are  lifted  from  the  open  ground  for  this 
purpose.  Where  this  latter  system  is  practised,  the 
plants  should  be  lifted  in  the  autumn  before  the 
fill  of  the  leaf,  in  order  that  they  may  establish  tliem- 
selves  to  some  extent  before  winter  sets  in,  as  the 
blooms  borne  by  plants  treated  in  this  way  last  longer 
in  perfection  than  those  that  are  potted  just  pre\iou3 
to  being  taken  into  the  forcing  house.  The  majority 
of  the  almibs  usually  grown  (or  forcing  cousiifts  of 
Deutzias,  Lilacs,  Rhododendrons,  and  Azaleas  ;  but 
this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list,  as  great  numbers 
of  others  are  available  for  the  purposs.  A  selection 
of  shrubs  for  forcing  should  include  the  following  : 
Deutzia  gracilis. — This  is  so  well  known,  that  nothing 
need  1)e  said  about  its  beauty  when  in  flower,  and  it 
is,  besides,  one  of  the  easiest  shrubs  to  force  ;  it  can 
bs  had  in  bloom  without  difficulty  soon  after  Christ- 
mas. It  should  be  grown  in  an  open,  sunny  sp:jt,  in 
order  that  its  wo  jd  may  get  thoroughly  well  ripened  ; 
indeed,  this  rule  applies  to  all  shrubs  grown  for  forcing. 
Lilacs,  again,  are  used  largely  for  forcing,  the  best  lor 
small  bushes  being  the  Persian,  of  which  there  is  a 
white  as  well  as  a  pink  kind.  The  commim  Lilac  is 
better  fitted  for  larger  bushes,  and  as  such  it  makes  a 
goodly  show  in  the  conservatory,  ami,  besides,  it  is 
very  valuable  for  use  in  a  cut  state.  The  double- 
flowered  Peachos,  blooming  as  they  do  so  early  in  the 
season  under  natural  conditions,  soon  open  their  blos- 
soms when  subjected  to  artificial  heat,  a  remark 
which  also  applies  to  the  double-blossomed  Cherries, 
all  the  forms  of  which  are  valuable  for  forcing.  A 
nem  in  the  shape  of  small  bushes  is  Cerasus  or  Prunus 
sinensis,  alittle, much-branched, rather upriglit-habi ted 
shrub,  the  slender  twigs  of  which  are  closely  packed 
with  double  rosette-like  blooms.  In  one  variety  they 
are  pure  white,  and  in  another  tinged  with  pink. 
Azalea  mollis  is  now  largely  grown  for  forcing,  and 
veiy  beautiful  it  is  when  in  bloom.  It  will  flower 
Well  either  grown  in  pots  or  lifted  from  the  open 
"round,  for  the  delicate  hair-like  roots  form  a  dense 
mass  ;  therefore  they  can  be  lifted  at  almost  any 
season  witliout  injury.  The  larious  Ghent  Azileas 
afford  a  pleasing  variety,  and  the  pretty  little  ever- 
green Azalea  amcena  makes  a  goodly  show.  Rhodo- 
dendrons, too,  must  not  be  passed  over,  and  among 
others  of  this  class  miy  be  mentioned  Andromeda 
floribunda,  a  compact-habited  shiub,  with  d.>rk  green 
Myrtle  like  leaves  and  spikesof  pure  white  bell-shaped 
blooms,  like  those  of  Lily  of  the  A'alley.  The  .Japanese 
Andromeda  or  Pieris  japonica  is  a  recent  addition  to 
this  class  of  shrubs,  and  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
the  greater  length  of  the  flower-spikes,  and  in  their 
being  pendulous  instead  of  nearly  erect.  The  bright 
crimson  tints  of  the  young  leaves  are  also  another 
distinctive  feature  of  this  species.  Th ;  ICalmias 
flower  well  under  glass,  but  they  cannot  be  had  in 
bloom  so  early  as  some  of  the  other  shrubs  mentioned. 
Another  suliject  to  which  the  same  remarks  may  be 
applied  is  Zenobia  speciosa,  the  best  form  of  which 
for  growing  under  glass  is  the  variety  pulverulenta. 


The  different  varieties  of  the  common  Hawthorn  may 
be  readily  forced,  and  if  grown  in  the  shape  of  small 
standards  are  very  useful  for  grouping  purposes. 
Forsythia  viridissima  flowers  naturally  very  early  in 
the  season,  yet  when  shiltered  under  glass  its  blooming 
period  is  hastenod,  and  besides  the  flowers  are  not 
disfigured  by  Ijad  weather,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
when  grown  out  of  doors.  Spir^a  Thunbergi  is  a 
little  shrub  with  slender  arching  shoots  and  delicate 
green  lanceolate  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  individu- 
ally reseml)le  those  of  the  Hawthorn,  but  are  smaller, 
are  borne  in  such  numbers  that  the  shoots  are  quite 
wreathed  with  them.  It  is  a  very  easy  plant  to  force 
into  bloom,  but  the  flowers  do  not  remain  long  in  per- 
fection. Staphylea  colchica  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
attention  directed  towards  it  within  the  last  few 
years  as  a  subject  for  early  forcing,  and  very  pretty 
and  distinct  it  is  when  treated  in  this  way.  The 
flowers,  which  are  wtiite  when  grown  under  glass,  are 
borne  in  large  compact  clusters.  Magnolia  steUata, 
or  Halleana,  a  small  growing  white-flowered  kind, 
blooms  naturally  in  the  spring  before  the  expansion 
of  the  foliage,  and  can  be  readily  forced  even  earlier 
into  bloom,  a  remark  which  applies  to  the  more 
vigorous  conspicua  and  Soulangeana,  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  too  large  for  glass  shelter.  The  Guelder 
Rose  cannot  be  had  in  bloom  so  early  as  many  shrubs, 
but  it  is  very  amenable  to  forcing,  and  the  large 
clusters  of  pure  wliite  blooms  render  it  a  prominent 
feature  at  any  time.  In  the  case  of  plants  that  are 
intended  for  forcing  they  should  be  grown  in  a  well- 
exposed  spot.  H.  P. 


Fruit  Garden. 


DRY  VINE  AXD  PEACH  ROOTS. 

The  annual  amount  of  growth  and  the  quantity 
and  character  of  the  foliage  that  it  is  natural  for 
a  plant  to  make  determine  the  quantity  of  water 
that  it  requires.  Slow-growing  plants  that  pro- 
duce few  leaves,  and  these  hard  in  texture,  and 
that  consequently  throw  otf  little  moisture  by 
evaporation,  naturally  need  much  less  water  than 
those  which  each  year  foim  quantities  of  big 
sappy  shoots  with  leaves  of  a  like  character,  such 
as  Vines  and  Peaches.  Yet  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  the  majority  of  cultivators  reflect  on 
the  vast  dillerence  there  is  in  the  fpiantity  of 
water  which  tliese  fruits  need  as  compared  with 
slow-growing  things,  or,  still  further,  consider  the 
widely  ditl'erent  conditions  under  which  the  fruits 
in  question  exist  in  parts  of  the  kingdom  where 
the  rainfall  is  heavy  compared  with  that  which 
they  experience  where  it  is  light.  These  remarks 
apply  to  Vines  and  Peaches  that  have  their  roots 
all  or  part  in  outside  borders  ;  respecting  such  one 
thing  is  clear  :  if  they  do  not  get  too  much  water 
in  the  wetter  districts,  toa certainty  they  must  be 
short  of  it  in  the  drier  ones  so  far  as  the  rainfall 
is  concerned.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the 
difference  needs  to  be  made  up  by  watering.  In 
Lancashire  and  Westmoreland,  where  the  rainfall 
is  heavy,  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  wanting  in 
colour  are  much  less  frequently  met  with  than 
where  the  annual  rainfall  is  less,  a  circumstance 
that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  concluding  that 
the  roots  in  the  drier  districts  do  not  get  enough 
in  the  shape  of  rain,  and  that  the  deficiency  is  not 
made  up  by  watering.  Much  of  the  disposition 
which  the  roots  of  Vines  so  often  show  to  go 
down  too  deep  is  the  result  of  insufficient  surface 
water.  In  striking  down  in  search  of  moisture  they 
are  only  following  the  law  of  self-preservation, 
which,  if  we  only  look  for  it,  is  as  apparent  in 
plants  as  it  is  in  animals.  Where  the  natural  soil 
is  such  as  will  answer  for  Mnes,  and  the  roots  get 
out  of  the  prepared  border,  stretching  away  far 
and  wide  into  what  is  often  a  vegetable  garden, 
where  they  have  an  unrestricted  space  from 
which  to  draw  moisture,  although  at  times  the 
whole  may  be  drier  than  they  like,  still  they  are 
able  to  make  shift  better  than  when  the  roots  are 
confined  within  a  limited  border,  or  where  there 
is  nothing  outside  it  suitable  for  them.  Under 
the  former  condition  Vines  are  frequently  able  for 
years  to  produce  fairly  good  crops,  but  if  allowed 


to  carry  anything  like  the  weight  of  fruit  that 
they  should  do,  a  breakdown  is  the  result  ;  the 
crop  either  fails  to  colour  properly  or  shanks,  and 
oftener  than  not  both.  So  far  as  inside  Vine 
borders  are  concerned,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
there  are  many  which,  though  they  appear  fairly 
moist  on  the  top  and  for  some  distance  down, 
are  much  too  dry  below  for  healthy  root  action; 
and  when  once  they  get  into  that  state 
they  remain  so  owing  to  the  difliculty  there  is  in 
again  getting  the  soil  wet  enough.  In  proof  of 
this  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  immense 
quantity  of  water  that  it  takes  to  moisten  a  body 
of  soil  even  in  the  open  air  when  once  it  has  got 
dry.  Take,  for  instance,  the  old  trees  in  the  drier 
parts  of  the  country  ;  in  the  case  of  the  greatet 
portion  of  these  the  soil  underneath  the  bole  and 
for  some  distance  round  remains  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other  dust-dry,  and  it  has  most  likely 
been  in  that  condition  for  a  generation.  This  any- 
one may  see  who  has  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  state  of  trees  that  are  grubbed  up  or  who 
examines  such  as  happen  to  get  blown  over.  Elms 
especially.  I  have  examined  numbers  of  these  in 
the  southern  counties  that  have  been  blown  over 
after  the  winter  rains  have  fallen,  and  all  but  in- 
variably found  the  soil  as  dry  as  it  could  be.  This 
would  scarcely  appear  to  be  possible  when  one 
notices  the  quantity  of  water  that  runs  down  the 
trunk  during  heavy  rain  when  the  leaves  are  off. 
A  case  in  point  came  under  my  notice  lately  that 
shows  how  easily  it  may  happen  for  a  Vine  border 
that  looks  wet  enough  on  the  top  to  be  so  dry 
below  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Vines  to 
succeed.  In  a  span-roofed  liouse  standing  north 
and  south,  filled  with  Lady  Downes  Vines  planted 
inside  on  each  side  of  the  house  in  borders  divided 
in  the  middle,  the  crop  suffered  severely  from 
scalding  on  one  side,  whilst  that  on  the  other  was 
quite  free.  The  cause  of  thife  difl'erence  seemetl 
unaccountable,  as  it  was  the  Vines  on  the  western 
side  that  were  aft'ected,  while  those  on  the  eastern 
side,  the  most  likely  to  have  been  caught  by  the 
sun  with  moisture  on  them,  escaped.  The  borders 
were  examined,  when  that  in  which  the  roots  of 
the  Vines  that  had  suffered  were  growing  was 
found  to  be  as  dry  as  a  board,  except  about  a  foot 
from  the  surface,  whilst  the  opposite  border  where 
the  crop  was  right  was  sufficiently  wet.  This 
threw  light  on  the  subject  at  once,  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  to 
the  over-dry  state  of  the  roots  the  scalding 
was  due,  although  this  kind  of  mischief  has 
usually  been  attributed  to  other  causes.  The  case 
in  question,  I  may  say,  did  not  happen  in  a  place 
where  there  was  any  scarcity  of  water  or  any  want 
of  experience,  as  the  individual  in  charge  of  the 
Vines  was  an  old  and  successful  hand  at  Grape 
growing.  The  mischief  was  no  doubt  brought 
about  by  the  border  being  kept  dry  in  winter  ■ 
with  the  object  of  having  the  atmosphere  dry, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  fruit  from  moulding,  and 
not  taking  the  precaution  to  see  that  it  was 
thoroughly  moistened  to  the  bottom  before  the 
Vines  were  again  started.  In  this  way  inside 
borders  in  houses  where  the  ({rapes  are  kept 
hanging  far  into  winter  are  much  more  likely  to 
get  into  the  condition  just  alluded  to  than  where 
the  crop  is  cleared  earlier.  As  already  stated, 
when  once  a  border  has  reached  this  unhealthy 
state  of  di'yness  it  takes  more  water  to  moisten  it 
effectually  than  those  who  have  not  looked  closely 
into  such  matters  are  aware  of,  especially  when 
the  soil  isof  a  strong  liolding  charactersuch  as  Vines 
like,  as  although  water  enough  may  be  applied 
to  moisten  the  whole  if  it  settled  down  equally, 
still,  this  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  occurs,  as  it 
finds  its  way  in  odd  places  down  to  the  drainage, 
often  leaving  the  greater  part  a  little  below  the 
top  almost  as  dry  as  ever.  In  either  vineries  or 
Peach  houses,  where  there  is  any  possibility  of 
the  boi-ders  being  dry  below,  there  is  only  one  safe 
course  to  pursue,  that  is,  to  examine  them  down 
to  the  bottom.  From  the  frequent  oases  that  I 
have  seen  where  Vines  and  Peaches  in  inside 
borders  were  not  doing  satisfactorily,  and  where 
on  examination  the  cause  was  found  to  be  drought 
underneath,    though     apparently    moist    enough 
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above,  I  am  convinced  that  drought  is  a  much 
more  common  occurrence  than  is  often  supposed. 

As  regards  keeping  inside  borders  in  vineries 
where  late  (J rapes  are  lianging  so  dry,  as  is  often 
done,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  frequently  carried  so 
far  as  to  injure  the  roots,  and  it  i^  only  part  of  the 
means  to  eti'ect  the  preservation  of  the  fruit,  for, 
when  damp  foggy  weather  comes,  the  saturated 
air  gets  into  the  house,  and  unless  fire-heat  is 
used  to  correct  its  eflects,  it  will  biing  about 
decay,  even  if  the  borders  were  dried  until  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  moisture  in  them.  Respecting 
outside  Yine  and  Peach  borders  in  the  drier  p.irts 
of  the  country,  although  the  winter  rains  moisten 
the  soil  suHiciently  to  admit  of  the  roots  moving 
freely  for  a  time  in  spring,  it  often  happens  that 
they  run  short  of  water  later  on,  when  the  crop 
is  taxing  their  energies  most,  and  when  little  or 
nothing  is  done  to  .supply  the  want.  So  far  as  Vines 
are  concerned,  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  attri- 
bute shanking,  and  other  ills  from  which  they 
suffer,  to  the  roots  being  too  wet,  but  I  venture  to 
assert  that  for  one  case  where  evil  comes  from  this 
cause,  there  are  twenty  where  it  happens  through 
drought.  Where  borders  are  suthciently  drained, 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  givo  either  Vines  or 
Peaches  too  much  water  while  they  are  growing. 

T.  B. 


Watering  fruit  trees. — There  can  bc'  no  doubt 
that  fruit  true-s  suffer  from  drought  far  mi)re  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  especially  wall  trees  on  slop- 
ing borders.  The  amount  of  rain  it  takes  to  wet  soil 
to  a  depth  siifficient  to  benefit  root-feeders  is  surpris- 
ing, and  when  a  tree  is  heavily  cropped,  if  it  c-innot 
find  solable  food,  either  the  cro]i  or  the  tree  must  fail. 
I  have  at  the  present  tini9  some  Pear  trees  heavily 
cropped,  and  since  the  fruit  began  to  swell  they  have 
had  a  few  g.allons  of  water  or  some  kind  of  li.juid 
nearly  every  day ;  the  result  is  that  the  fnut  has 
swelled  up  to  such  a  large  size  that  the  branches  have 
had  to  be  upheld  by  stakes,  yet  the  foliage  is  healthy 
and  the  buds  for  next  year's  crop  looking  full  and 
plump,  I  feel  sure  that  if  fruit  trees  received  more 
attention  in  the  way  of  root-moisture  there  would  be 
fewer  failures  than  we  now  experience.  When  grub- 
bing up  wall  trees,  I  have  been  frequently  surprised 
to  find  the  soil  under  them  dust-dry  in  winter,  even 
when  the  surface  has  been  saturated  with  heavy  rain  ; 
and  the  same  thing  occurs  under  heavy-topped  orchard 
trees.  Unless  more  water  than  that  supplied  by  the 
annual  rainfall  is  given,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  roots  are  rendered  to  a  great  extent 
useless  through  the  soil  surrounding  them  being  too 
dry  to  afford  them  food. — J.  G.  H. 

Late  Peaches.— Three  years  back  I  planted  two 
south  walls  with  the  following  late  Peaches,  viz. : 
Princess  of  Wales,  Late  Admirable,  and  Walburton 
Admirable.  The  two  former  varieties  have  borne 
two  good  crops,  but  the  latter,  although  studded  with 
good  healthy  blossoms,  has  only  borne  one  Peach. 
All  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner,  viz.,  pro- 
tected in  spring  with  a  slight  covering  of  Bracken. 
Speaking  of  early  Peaches,  Mr.  Douglas  tells  us  if 
Peaches  do  not  bear  they  should  be  made  to  do  so, 
and  this,  I  should  presume,  is  by  fertilising  the  blos- 
soms of  non-setters.  In  the  case  in  question  all  set 
their  fruit  well,  but  Walburton  Admir.able  does  not 
swell  its  fruits  after  setting  ;  they  grow  to  the  size  of 
marbles  and  then  wither  and  die.  I  am  aware  that 
the  parent  of  this  variety  is  Xoblesse,  one  of  our  bes-t 
Peaches,  but  a  ticklish  subject  to  deal  with,  and  I 
should  suppose  that  Walburton  Admirable  is  similar 
in  character.  I  know  the  seedling  tree  well  and  have 
seen  fairly  good  crops  of  Peaches  on  it.  It  was  raised 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  I  believe,  is  still  amongst  us. 
viz.,  Mr.  ilorton,  then  gardener  at  Walburton,  near 
Arundel.  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  for  a  hint  from 
any  of  your  correspondents  as  to  the  best  way  by 
which  this  Peach  may  be  induced  to  mature  its  fruit. 
— R.  Gilbert,  Bunjldiy. 

Peaches  on  open  walls.— The  whole  secret 
as  regards  securing  a  crop  of  Peaches  bes  in  success- 
fully protecting  the  blossoms  in  spring.  I  have  seen 
many  trees  quite  destitute  of  fruit  year  after  year. 
Great  attention  was  given  to  thinning  and  trainintf 


the  slioots  in  summer,  but  they  were  never  covered 
up  with  .any  speci.al  care  when  in  bloom,  the  result 
being  finely  formed  trees,  but  no  fruit.  Few  fruit 
trees  bloom  mr>re  freely  than  Peaches.  In  fact,  they 
hardly  ever  fail  to  produce  abundance  of  bloom,  and, 
therefore,  many  cannot  understand  why  they  produce 
no  fruit.  The  failure  to  do  so  in  the  majority  of 
cases  ari.ses  entirely  from  deficient  protection.  I 
know  where  there  are  many  good  Peach  crops  this 
season,  but  every  one  of  them  was  secured  by  cover- 
ing the  trees  with  nets  and  canvas  until  the  fruit 
was  formed  ;  v\  hereas  fruitless  trees  are  those  which 
were  unprotected.  When  once  formed,  the  fruit  is 
sure  to  swell  well  .and  prove  satisfactory.  I  do  not 
approve  of  thick  coverings,  wliich  exclude  light,  but  a 
double  thickness  of  ordinary  crarden  netting  will 
alwiiys  break  the'wind  and  protect  the  blossom.  Open- 
air  Peaches  have  been  exceedingly  good  this  season. 
They  have  been  ripening  freely  since  the  middle  of 
.luly,  or  thereabouts,  and  qu.antities  of  them  are  ripe 
now,  but  very  late  varieties,  I  fear,  especially  the 
Salwey,  will  never  ripen.  Tliis  variety  bears  freely 
here,  but  its  fruits  have  not  ripened  for  two  seasf)ns, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  will  mature  now.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  plant  this  variety  in  the  open  air,  unless 
there  be  some  special  means  of  assisting  it  to  ripen  its 
fruit.  Portun.ately,  we  have  only  one  tree  of  it  in 
the  open  air,  and  were  I  pl.anting  late  Peaches  out 
of   doors    again,  it    would    be    excluded.— .T.  MriR, 

THE  COLOUR  OF  GRAPES. 

"('hei'"  says  (p.  21  (i)  "if  Grapes  are  ripe,  colour  is 
sure  to  be  found  in  conjunction  with  high  flavour 
and  other  good  qualities,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  black  tJrapes  get  black  before  they  are 
fully  ripe.  "  This  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  clear 
as  the  valuable  practical  instructions  that  follow, 
for  though  colour  usually  precedes  ripeness,  it 
does  not  always  accompany  it,  and  in  the  case  of 
black  Grapes  it  frequently  happens  that  they  lose 
colour  in  the  completion  of  maturity.  A  writer 
of  "  Chef's  "  obvious  experience  must  surely  have 
seen  black  Grapes,  especially  Hamburghs,  lose 
colour  at  or  after  the  finish.  All  this  is  rather 
opposed  to  the  sweeping  assertion  that  if  Grapes 
are  ripe,  colour  is  sure  to  be  found  in  conjunction 
with  high  flavour,  &c.,  and  this  is  perhaps  less 
true  in  the  case  of  white  Grapes  than  black  : 
colour  has,  in  fact,  less  to  do  with  flavour  than  is 
generally  supposed.  It  may  seem  rank  heresy  to 
add  that  it  holds  an  exaggerated  importance  in 
the  estimation  of  most  gardeners.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for,  as  colour,  bloom,  and  finish  are 
looked  upon  as  the  highest  proofs  of  skill  in  Grape 
growing — and  perhaps  they  are — though  a  good 
all-round  crop  and  perfect  flavour  should  be  held 
of  still  more  importance  in  fruit  grown  to  be 
eaten.  But  little  importance  is  attached  to  the 
colour  of  Melons,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  or  even 
Peaches  or  Nectarines,  provided  the  quality  is 
good  and  the  supply  equal  or  rather  in  excess  of 
the  demand.  But  (Jnapes  with  little  or  with  un- 
popular colours,  such  as  green,  red,  or  purple 
instead  of  black  or  golden,  are  generally  decried 
or  tabooed.  This  may  be  horticulturally  orthodox, 
but  it  does  not  seem  profoundly  wise  ;  and  at  the 
risk  of  raising  a  very  tempest  of  horticultural 
wrath  I  venture  to  assert  that  I  have  eaten  so- 
called  red  Hamburghs  that  were  far  more  lus- 
cious than  jet-black  ones,  and  green  Muscats  more 
richly  vinous  than  golden  ones.  I  have  also 
known  epicures  in  Grape-eating  who  preferred  the 
Grizzly  Frontignan  to  all  the  jet-black  Grapes 
grown,  and  chose  green  Muscats  to  golden,  as  the 
latter  were  far  too  fleshy  for  them. 

As  even  "Chef"  recommends  the  full  ex- 
posure of  Muscats  to  direct  sunshine  to  lay  on 
their  amber  brightness,  it  might  be  an  interesting 
investigation  to  endeavour  to  find  out  how  much 
I  i rape  juice  was  ab.sorbed  by  the  sun  and  lost  to 
the  Grape  in  the  process  of  its  conversion  from 
green  to  golden,  jloreover,  in  investigating  the 
correlation  of  colour  to  quality,  it  would  be 
useful  to  determine  how  far  the  colour  of  Grapes 
depends  on  mere  tension,  thickness,  or  thin- 
ness of  skin  and   other  mere  mechanical  condi- 


tions. It  might  surprise  a  good  many  to  find 
how  largely  these,  playing  as  it  were  hide  anrl  seek 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  berries  with  external 
sunbeams,  were  responsible  for  their  colouring. 
In  a  word,  is  not  colour  more  a  mechanical  than  a 
chemical  phenomenon?  and  if  so,  it  can  have  little 
or  any  essential  relation  to  quality.  Further,  is 
there,  can  there  be  any  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  a  black  Grape  should  be  more  luscious 
than  a  red  one,  a  golden  than  a  green  ?  If  so. 
Plums,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Apples,  and  Pears 
seem  all  labouring  under  a  mistake,  or  working  out 
the  problem  of  quality  under  difl'erent  principles 
and  laws  from  (Jrapes.  Still,  I  am  by  no  means 
wishful  to  decry  colour.  Either  from  prejudice, 
popularity,  or  from  running  in  the  beaten  track, 
we  are  all  attracted,  not  to  say  fascinated,  by  it. 
But  it  is  a  serious  practical  error  to  make  it  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  in  Grape  growing,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  blackest  and  yellowest  of  Grapes 
are  by  no  means  always  the  best.  To  graft  such 
exquisitely  flavoured  varieties  as  the  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh and  Mrs.  Pince  on  such  turnipy-flavoured 
stocks  as  the  Alicante  and  Lady  Downes,  merely  to 
make  them  blacker,  while  the  foreign  stocks 
lower  or  rob  them  of  their  exquisite  vinous  lus- 
ciousness,  is  a  cultural  freak  of  folly  far  too  expen- 
sive to  be  commended.  These  two  Grapes  on  their 
own  roots  are  equal  or  superior  in  flavour  to  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  some  even  prefer  them  to 
this  prince  of  Grapes  for  flavour.  Is  the  making 
of  them  black  at  the  expense  of  their  piquant  Mus- 
cat flavour,  the  only  quality  that  gives  them  \alue, 
to  be  commended  or  approved  ';  We  have  i  drapes 
black  as  jet  enough  and  to  spare  without  spoil- 
ing our  all  too  sparse  collection  of  Muscat-flavoured 
ones  in  the  attempt  to  make  them  equally  black 
and  almost  equally  flavourless.  In  some  places 
there  are  local  or  cultural  reason.s  sufficiently 
potent  to  render  it  needful  to  work  both  these 
Grapes  on  other  stocks.  In  plain  terms,  they 
will  not  otherwise  grow,  thrive,  nor  finish  their 
crops  without  shanking.  But,  as  I  understand 
"Chef,"  he  grafts  for  colour  alone  and  sacrifices 
quality,  which  is  surely  a  great  mistake.  In  ven- 
turing thus  to  designate  the  practice  of  such  a 
clever  authority,  my  object  is  not  to  disparage 
"  Chef "  or  his  views.  I  freely  admit  they  are 
almost  universally  prevalent  among  our  best 
Grape  growers.  Still,  whatever  is,  is  not  of  neces- 
sity and  in  consequence  of  its  existence  always 
right.  On  the  contrary,  wrongdoing  and  wrong- 
thinking  often  seem  endowed  with  a  vitality  at 
least  equal  to  right,  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  exaggerated  importance  attributed  to  certain 
colours  in  or  on  Grapes  by  my  brethren  of  the 
knife  and  spade  is  pregnant  with  practical  evils 
of  great  importance.  For  example,  it  has  led  to 
the  discarding  of  not  a  few  of  the  most  luscious 
tJrapes  and  the  flooding  of  our  gardens  and 
mai'kets  with  dense  coloured  varieties  with  the 
bloom  of  sour  Sloes  and  flavour  to  match. 

HORTUS. 


Hautbois  Strawberries. — It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  Strawberry  of  such  peculiar  flavour  as  the 
Hautbois  should  be  neglected  in  favour  of  finer- 
looking  fruit.  The  genuine  Hautbois  is,  no  doubt, 
still  to  be  found  in  old  gardens,  and  would  repay 
any  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  The  neglect  into 
which  the  Hautbois  has  fallen  is  doubtless  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  size  has  more  weight 
than  it  formerly  had.  Fruit  is  grown  now  almost 
as  much  for  fine  appearance  as  for  quality  ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  the  time  will  come  when  the 
Hautbois  will  again  come  into  favour,  and,  pro- 
bably, improved  both  in  point  of  size  and  produc- 
tiveness. This  may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  as, 
in  both  points.  Rivers'  Royal  Hautbois  is  far 
superior  to  the  old  Hautbois  that  used  to  be  grown 
thirty  years  ago.  With  the  exception  of  the  two 
Alpines,  the  Hautbois  Sti'awberry  is  less  particular 
as  to  soil  than  most  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Strawberries,  now  so  generally  grown.  Of  course, 
as  a  rule,  the  best  result  will  be  obtained  on  the 
best  soil,  but  I  have  seen  fine  crops  of  Hautbois 
grown  on  land  too  light  to  be  profitably  occupied 
with  other  kinds.    Light  land,  if  it  is  well  manured 
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and  made  thoroughly  tirm  before  planting,  will  do 
very  well  for  the  Hautbois,  but  mulching  and  water- 
ing in  dry  seasons  must  not  be  neglected.  A  very 
good  way  of  growing  them  is  to  plant  them  in 
beds,  say  three  rows  in  a  4-foot  bed,  and  the  plants 
about  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  with  alloys  '2  feet 
wide  between  the  beds.  This  will  give  room  for 
gathering  the  fruit,  and  also  allow  space  for  the 
production  of  strong  runners  for  making  new 
plantations.  It  is  not  advisable  to  allow  the  beds 
to  continue  in  the  same  place  longer  than  three 
years.  Early  in  August  is  the  best  time  to  plant; 
although,  when  the  beds  cannot  be  properly  made 
then,  the  runners  may  be  planted  3  inches  or 
4  inches  apart  in  nursery  beds,  lifted  with  balls, 
and  planted  out  finally  the  following  March.  I 
should  recommend  this  course  in  preference  to 
planting  in  ground  ill-prepared  or  not  properly 
consolidated.  Planting  in  very  rich  soil  or  highly- 
manured  land,  especially  if  recently  trenched  and 
not  allowed  time  to  settle  and  become  firm,  will, 
by  inducing  over-luxuriance,  often  produce  "blind- 
ness "  in  the  flowers,  or,  in  some  cases,  prevent 
flower-buds  being  formed  at  all,  the  whole  efforts 
of  the  plants  being  eonSned  to  the  production  of 
foliage  only.  This,  however,  is  usually  the  result 
of  some  error  in  management. — H. 


NOTES  ON  PEACHES  AND   NECTARINES. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  that  the  season  of  1886  has 
been  one  of  the  best  known  for  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  both  under  glass  and  on  open  walls, 
much  of  this  f  ruitf  ulness  being  due  to  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  wood  in  the  former  case,  while 
that  in  the  open,  though  not  generally  fully 
ripened,  was  yet  sufficiently  so  to  both  withstand 
frosts  and  also  to  furnish  blooms  in  abundance. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  some  sorts  stand  out  pre- 
eminently good,  while  second-rate  varieties  have 
also  been  better  than  I  have  known  them  to  be 
before.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  no 
very  inferior  sorts,  but  in  spite  of  that  we  shall 
have  to  replace  two  or  more  trees  that  have 
partially  failed  with  more  healthy  ones  brought 
forward  for  that  purpose.  This  failure  is  entirely 
due  to  the  treatment  which  the  trees  received  at 
the  nurseries  when  in  a  young  state,  the  severe 
cutting  back  twice  repeated  resulting  in  the  pre- 
mature decay  of  some  of  the  principal  branches. 
The  wounds  apparently  heal  over,  and  a  strong 
well-formed  tree  is  the  result,  but  the  mischief 
is  only  partially  staved  off,  and  the  cultivator 
is  disconcerted  at  seeing  his  fine  trees  collapsing 
slowly,  but  surely,  and  all  owing,  I  believe,  to  the 
dead  wood  inclosed  by  the  bark.  Those  who  have 
trees,  some  of  the  branches  of  which  either  pre- 
maturely cast  their  fruits,  or  do  not  swell  them 
to  nearly  the  size  of  those  on  the  remainder  of 
the  tree,  will  find,  if  they  examine  the  lower 
portion  of  such  limbs,  that  they  are  contracting 
ratherthan swelling  healthily,  andin  all  probability 
one-half  of  the  bark  and  wood  is  already  dead,  the 
remainder  following  in  due  course ;  a  much  dis- 
figured tree  is  theconsequence.  Twocomparatively 
young  and  fine  trees  of  Royal  George  Peach,  one 
in  a  heated  and  the  other  in  an  unlieated  house, 
both  failed  this  season  to  ripen  their  fruit  pro- 
perly on  at  least  one-third  of  the  wood,  and  in 
both  instances  the  stems  are  dying  near  where 
they  were  last  pruned  to  in  the  nursery.  They  were 
bought  as  trained  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
had  several  maidens ;  the  latter  are  now  perfectly 
sound  and  very  profitable,  and  are  producing  some 
of  the  best  fruit  in  this  neighbourhood.  No  more 
trained  trees,  fortunately,  have  since  been  pur- 
. chased,  nor  would  I  have  them  as  a  gift.  Very 
little  time,  if  any,  is  gained  by  planting  trained 
trees,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  maidens  are 
the  best.  Now  is  the  time  to  obtain  them,  and  if 
there  are  no  spaces  on  the  walls  requiring  to  be 
covered,  there  may  soon  be  some,  and  it  is  always 
the  wisest  course  to  have  young  trees  in  prepara- 
tion for  any  vacancy  that  may  occur.  These  trans- 
planted when  in  full  leaf,  or  as  soon  as  the  wood 
is  well  matured,  become  established  in  their  new 
quarters  the  same  season,  and  are  tit  to  bear  fruit 
next  year  in  quantity  according  to  their  size  and 


vigour.  This  is  old  advice,  but  it  will  bear  repeti- 
tion. Then,  again,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
replace  an  old  and  inferior  tree  by  a  newer 
variety,  or  one  that  is  better  suited  to  the  posi- 
tion or  the  needs  of  the  owner.  I  have  taken  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  s-arious  sorts  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  this  season,  and  am  in  a  position  to 
discuss  their  merits. 

SkleCTION'S  for  fULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. — The 
small  early  English  raised  Peaches  do  not  gain 
favo\ir ;  in  fact,  they  are  fast  being  replaced  by 
the  larger  American  sorts,  of  which,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  is  Early  Alexander.  This  is  a  good  crop- 
per, rich  in  colour  and  good  in  quality.  It  is 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  Hale's 
Early,  but  of  the  two  the  latter  is  much  the  finer, 
and  is  altogether  a  more  desirable  sort.  We  had 
it  very  good,  it  was  still  better  at  Longleat,  and  at 
Ashton  Court  it  was  finer  than  I  have  ever  seen  it, 
and  that,  too,  early  in  the  season,  when  Peaches 
were  worth  at  least  oOs.  per  dozen.  It  should  be 
grown  in  quantity  by  those  who  supply  the  mar- 
kets, as  it  is  a  good  cropper  and  invariably  sells 
well,  owing  to  its  handsome  shape,  size,  and  rich 
colour.  The  quality,  too,  is  not  to  be  despised, 
especially  if  eaten  before  the  fruits  have  been 
long  gathered.  Waterloo  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence with,  but  intend  to  give  it  a  good  trial.  It 
is  said  to  be  earlier  than  Hale's  Early,  and  from 
what  I  saw  of  it  at  Yeovil  I  should  say  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  early  sorts.  The 
constitution  is  good,  it  crops  freely,  and  the  fruits 
are  very  highly  coloured  and  good  in  quality. 
As  a  show  ^■ariety  it  will  be  hard  to  beat. 
A  Bee,  again,  did  remarkably  well  with  us,  and 
forms  an  admirable  succession  to  Hale's  Early. 
The  fruit  is  large,  handsome,  and  good  in  quality, 
though  if  gathered  or  packed  when  fully  ripe  it 
does  not  tra\el  so  well  as  could  be  wished.  Early 
(Irosse  Mignonne  is  not  wanted,  as  we  prefer 
Bellegarde  in  the  early  house  for  affording  a 
succession  to  A  Bee  ;  indeed,  a  tree  of  this  valu- 
able and  most  handsome  variety  ought  to  be 
grown  in  every  house.  Alexandra  Noblesse  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  Noblesse  ;  the  tree 
possesses  a  stronger  constitution,  producing  a 
heavy  crop  of  fine  fruit  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
but  very  luscious — none  more  so,  in  fact.  ^Vhere 
a  high-class  Peach  is  required,  Alexandra  Noblesse 
should  be  grown,  (irosse  Mignonne  grows  strongly 
with  us,  and  never  fails  to  bloom  abundantly,  but 
it  is  generally  the  most  difficult  to  set.  This, 
again,  is  not  often  highly  coloured,  but  it  is  a 
most  delicious  sort,  and  is  here  preferred  to  any 
other.  Royal  George  is  not  so  extensively  culti- 
vated as  at  one  time,  owing  to  its  liability  to 
mildew,  but  where  it  can  be  managed  it  is  yet 
one  of  the  best  second  earlies  we  have.  Crimson 
(ialande  appears  to  have  been  largely  planted  of 
late,  and  I  have  seen  several  very  handsome 
dishes  at  local  shows.  We  only  have  it  in  a  cool 
house,  where  it  is  the  first  to  ripen.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  sets  freely,  and  matures  a  heavy 
crop  of  fine  fruit,  those  getting  most  light  being 
of  a  very  dark  crimson  colour.  The  quality  is 
fairly  good,  and  I  would  also  strongly  recommend 
this  second  early  sort  to  market  growers.  Bar- 
rington  is  our  favourite  late  sort,  and  it  is  also 
well  adapted  for  affording  a  good  succession  in 
any  of  the  forcing  houses.  This  well-known  and 
very  popular  Peach  is  usually  of  excellent  quality, 
and  if  gathered  before  it  is  very  ripe  will  keep 
and  travel  better  than  any  other  variety  I  am 
acquainted  with.  Dr.  Hogg  and  Uymond  are 
now  cultivated  in  several  gardens  in  this  locality, 
the  former  being  esteemed  as  a  good  second  early 
variety,  while  the  Dymond  is  rather  late  and  is 
very  handsome,  rendering  it  a  favourite  with 
exhibitors.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  either 
of  them. 

Nectarines,  though  plentiful  enough,  have 
not  been  so  good  as  usual.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this,  unless  the  dull,  sunless  weather 
experienced  early  in  the  summer  injuriously 
affected  them.  I  find  it  advisable  to  cease  syring- 
ing Nectarines  in  dull  weather,  as  too  much 
moisture,  especially  when  it  lodges  on  the  fruits. 


is  apt  to  injure  their  smooth  delicate  skins,  and 
scarred  fruits  find  but  little  favour.  Lord  Napier 
appears  to  improve  with  age,  as  each  season  we 
and  other  cultivators  have  it  both  larger  and 
richer  in  colour  than  previously.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
useful  sort,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every 
Peach  house  in  the  country.  We  now  have  a  tree 
of  it  in  all  three  houses,  and  in  every  case  the 
fruit  appears  to  ripen  most  opportunely.  The 
most  highly  coloured  fruits  of  it  I  have  seen  this 
season  were  exhibited  at  Trowbridge,  where  they 
resembled  vei-y  highly  coloured  Victorias.  Hum- 
boldt, also  a  comparatively  new  sort,  proves  to 
be  an  acquisition,  and  may  well  be  planted  to 
afford  a  succession  to  Lord  Napier.  It  grows 
strongly,  is  remarkably  prolific,  whilst  the  fruits 
are  of  good  size,  colour,  and  quality.  I  can  strongly 
recommend  it.  Imperatrice  succeeds  remarkably 
well  at  Hill  House,  Langport,  and  is  much  liked 
for  forcing.  It  resembles  Violette  Hative  in  appear- 
ance, but  is  superior  to  it  in  every  respect.  It  keeps 
remarkably  well.  Downton  is  still  grown  by 
us,  but  each  season  it  is  reduced  in  size  in  order 
to  give  more  room  to  better  sorts.  It  is  a  showy, 
free-bearing  kind,  and  just  suits  the  markets. 
EIruge  everybody  is  acquainted  with,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  so  many  should  still  cultivate  it. 
Stanwick  EIruge  is  as  easily  grown  and  is  quite  as 
prolific  ;  the  fruits  colour  beautifully,  and  are  de- 
cidedly superior  in  point  of  colour  to  the  EIruge  ; 
therefore,  should  replace  it.  Pitmaston  Orange 
is  a  good  successional  sort;  but  Pine-apple  is  more 
highly  coloured  and  quite  as  gootl  in  quality, 
and  ought  to  have  preference.  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  richest  flavoured  varieties  in  cultivation, 
and  the  fruits  keep  and  travel  well.  At  one  time 
Victoria  did  not  do  well  with  us,  but  since  we 
have  discovered  the  cause  and  applied  the  remedy, 
a  great  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  it  is 
now  the  most  profitable  sort  we  have.  It  must  be 
classed  as  a  late  variety,  but  we  have  it  in  both 
early  and  successional  houses,  and  the  fire-heat 
appears  to  improve  it  in  every  way.  Our  strongest 
tree  perfected  large  beautifully  coloured  fruits, 
about ;")  inches  apart  each  way,  all  over  the  trellis, 
and  it  appears  none  the  worse  for  this  severe  trial. 
In  order  to  colour  it  properl)',  the  fruit  must  be 
well  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine.  This  vaiiety 
also  keeps  well,  and  the  quality  is  decidedly  good. 
Peaches  on  open  walls  for  the  second  year  in 
succession  have  been  and  are  still  exceptionally 
good.  I  am  informed  by  my  employer  that  they 
have  not  been  so  good  here,  as  far  as  he  can  recol- 
lect, for  about  twenty  years.  Our  trees  are  by  no 
means  handsome,  but  they  answer  their  purpose, 
and  that  with  me  is  the  primary  consideration. 
This  success  is  pretty  general — at  least,  wherever 
the  trees  receive  fair  treatment,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility this  will  lead  to  a  revival  of  more  general 
outdoor  culture.  By  means  of  our  houses  and 
ojien  wall  we  shall  have  been  enabled  to  supply 
the  table  with  abundance  of  the  most  luscious  of 
all  fruits  from  the  middle  of  May  till  well  into 
October.  Hale's  Early  is  simply  invaluable  for 
open-wall  culture,  and  as  evidence  of  its  popu- 
larity I  may  mention  that  at  the  Yeovil  and  Sher- 
borne shows  the  classes  for  open-air  Peaches  were 
as  well  filled  as  those  for  indoor  fruits,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  Hale's  Early  was  shown  and 
in  fine  condition.  This  was  about  the  middle 
of  August,  at  which  time  it  was  also  plentiful 
with  us.  Those  especially  who  derive  their  sole 
supplies  from  the  open  walls  ought  to  plant 
Hale's  Early.  In  succession  to  this  we  had  a 
good  crop  on  the  trees  of  Acton  Scott,  and 
although  the  fruits  of  this  good  old  sort  are 
small,  they  are  much  appreciated  on  account  of 
their  rich  colour  and  high  flavour.  Bellegarde 
has  done  splendidly  in  the  open.  We  have  two 
trees  of  it,  and  we  commenced  gathering  from 
them  late  in  August,  and  there  are  still  many 
ripening  at  the  present  time,  September  13.  One 
tree,  occupying  a  wall  space  lo  feet  by  1'2  feet,  has 
perfected  seventeen  dozen  handsome  fruits,  the 
bulk  of  them  weighing  S  ozs. — a  good  useful  size. 
Barrington  also  does  well  on  the  open  walls  and 
tlie  fruits  promise  to  ripen  well  this  season.  The 
latest  with  us  is  Sea  Eagle,  and  this  gives  promise 
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of  being  a  eerviceablo  variety.  The  fruits  are  large 
and  are  colouring  well,  but  as  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  fruited  here  I  cannot  speak  of  its 
flavour.  Nectarines  have  so  often  failed  to  ripen 
satisfactorily,  that  we  have  discontinued  their 
culture  in  the  open,  and  I  believe  there  are  few 
gardens  where  they  pay  for  the  trouble  taken 
with  them.  Hunt's  Tawny  is  one  of  the  best  for 
open-air  culture  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Somerscl.  W.  I.  M. 


But  it  always  pays  to  raise  Peaches  in  this  section. 
We  seldom  fail  to  get  an  average  crop  and  a  fair 
price." 


Early  and  late  Plums.  -Plums  have  been 
a  heavy  crop  in  many  parts  this  year  ;  therefore 
our  markets  have  been  glutted  and  the  Plum 
trade  unprofitable.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  it  is  only  midseason  kinds  that  have  been 
unremunerative,  for  both  early  and  late  sorts  sold 
well;  therefore  anyone  who  has  got  a  crop  of  even 
the  commonest  Plums,  such  as  the  BuUaces,  that 
will  hang  until  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  over,  will 
readily  dispose  of  them  at  higher  prices  than  those 
obtainable  a  short  time  back  for  the  finest 
samples.  The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  sorts 
that  would  supply  fruit  that  nearly  always  sell 
well ;  viz..  Early  Orleans,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  I'lums,  anil  good  for  any 
purpose  ;  Blue  Prolific,  a  valuable  early 
Plum,  very  dark  blue  with  bloom  like 
that  of  a  Damson  ;  Rivers'  Early  Prolific, 
fruit  medium  sized,  purple,  tree  good  as  a 
bush  ;  Pond's  Seedling,  a  very  large  fruit 
which  hangs  until  the  bulk  of  the  Plum 
crop  is  over,  tree  a  strong  grower  ;  (irand 
Duke,  a  very  dark  blue  Plum  that  hangs 
well  into  October,  one  of  the  best  new 
late  sorts  ;  Cox's  Emperor,  a  large  red 
Plum  which  hangs  well  on  the  tree.  The 
above  ought  to  be  grown  by  all  who  want 
to  prolong  the  Plum  season  either  for 
private  use  or  for  market. — J.  G.,  HaiUa. 

Peaches  by  the  million. — From  Kent 
County,  Maryland,  U.S.,  which  is  the 
greatest  Peach-producing  territory  of  its 
size,  it  is  reported  that,  while  this  has 
been  a  bad  year  for  Peaches  generally, 
there  has  been  an  e.xtraordinary  yield  in 
Maryland.  The  estimated  output  of  the 
Maryland  peninsula  section  is  3,000,000 
baskets.  Of  this  amount,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  exaggerated,  Kent  County 
alone  will  furnish  1,. 300,000  baskets;  while 
the  contribution  of  Still  Pond  Neck  alone 
is  450,000  baskets.  Within  a  tract  six 
miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  forming 
Still  Pond  Neck,  fourteen  crops  of  over 
10,000  baskets  each  were  gathered,  while 
on  all  sides  of  them  can  be  found  men  who 
will  market  from  1000  to  .5(M)0  baskets  of 
excellent  fruit.  The  inquiry  naturally 
follows,  what  is  there  in  Kent  County  that 
guarantees  such  remarkable  crops  of  a 
fruit  that  fails  in  almost  every   climate  xije 

and  section  ?  To  this  question  the  only 
answer  received  hy  a,  Phi/ri'lr/jifiia  Tiiin  t 
commissioner  was  :  "  The  climate  is  not  so  mild, 
for  the  thermometer  went  below  zero  here  last 
winter,  but  the  orchards  facing  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  did  not  suffer  from  frost.  We  believe  that 
the  high  blufts  and  deep  water  protect  the  tracts 
near  the  bay  from  the  severe  frosts  of  thewinter  and 
the  late  frosts  in  the  spring,  and  thus  make  this  a 
favoured  section  for  Peach  raising.  Experience  has 
taught  us  this,  and  it  is  a  good  teacher  in  the 
fruit  business.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  a 
clay  bottom,  which  is  also  favourable  for  success- 
ful Peach-raising.  But  the  secret  of  our  great 
crops  has  been  that,  in  addition  to  soil  and  loca- 
tion, we  have  thoroughgoing  fruit-growers,  who 
have  made  the  Peach  a  study  and  have  cultivated 
it  with  the  same  care  and  industry  as  the  thought- 
ful and  thrifty  farmer  looks  after  his  Wheat  or 
Corn.  Our  orchards  are  fertilised  and  tilled  as  a 
model  gardener  attends  to  his  most  delicate  plants, 
and  we  are  handsomely  remunerated  for  the 
expense  and  trouble  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
This  year  the  crop  is  extraordinarily  large,  the 
prices  high,  and  we  shall  be  rewarded  accordingly. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  TREE  LUPINE. 
(ldpinus  arboreus.) 
This  most  useful  plant  is  a  good  deal  neglected 
in  garden?,  perhaps  because  of  its  short-lived 
character.  It  may  be  said  to  have  a  life  of  three 
years  ;  one  year  in  which  to  grow  to  flowering 
size,  and  two  years  when  it  may  be  enjoyed  in  its 
prime,  as  one  of  the  finest  bush-like  plants  that 
can  be  placed  among  large  rockwork  or  on  rough 
banks.  It  should  not  be  staked  up,  but  allowed 
to  spread  about  in  arching  branches,  when  it 
takes  forms  that  are  highly  picturesque  and  rather 
peculiar  to  itself.  One  such  branch,  perhaps  the 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  plant,  is  shown  in  the 
engraving.     The  yellow  kind  is  by  far  the  best, 


tree  Lupine  (Lupinus  arboreus).     Engraved  from  a  photograph 
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the  otliers  being  of  dull  pale  purple  colours.  It 
is  easily  propagated  by  seed  or  cuttings.  The 
scent  is  deliciou.'',  of  a  sweeter  ((uality  than  that 
of  the  perennial  garden  Lupines,  rather  more 
like  that  of  some  of  tlie  annual  kinds.  It  grows 
plentifully  on  the  Algerian  coast,  about  200  feet 
above  the  .sea,  where  bu-shes  of  it  growing  out  of 
the  rocky  .soil,  seen  ft'om  above  against  a  back- 
ground of  blue  water  of  that  wonderful  quality 
of  colour  that  a  southern  sea  assumes  close  to  the 
shore,  form  a  picture  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Escallonia    montevidensis. — In    the  milder 

parts  of  England  this  is  a  handsome  flowering  shrub, 
and  one  that  will  keep  in  bloom  till  autumn  is  well 
advanced  ;  but,  except  in  the  siiuth  and  west,  it  is 
liable  to  be  injured  in  winter — indeed,  against  all  the 
Escallimias  this  charge  can  be  brought.  The  Monte 
^'ideo  Escallonia  is  a  free,  vigorous-growing  shruli, 
that  pushes  up  long  flexible  shoots  from  its  base,  after 
the  manner  of  some  of  the  Spirceas.  On  the  points 
of  these  shoots  the  flowers  are  borne  in  good- sized 


clusters.  The  blooms  are  white,  and  remind  one  to 
some  extent  of  those  of  the  Hawthorn.  This  Escal- 
lonia will  survive  most  winters  against  a  wall ;  but 
its  habit  of  growth  scarcely  fits  it  for  this  treatment, 
some  of  the  others  being  better  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  and  notably  E.  macrantha,  a  kind  with  red 
Fuchsia-like  blooms  and  deep  green  glossy  leaves. 
E.  macrantha  is  a  summer- flowering  kind,  but  it  often 
'  keeps  in  bloom  till  autumn  sets  in  ;  while  another 
I  pretty  little  species  is  earlier  still  in  flower.  I  allude 
to  E.  Phillipiana,  a  sort  with  slender  arching  shoots, 
studded  a  good  part  of  their  length  with  small  white 
blossoms.  This  was  only  introduced  within  the  last 
few  years,  but  it  is  quickly  becoming  popular. 
Another  kind  still  in  flower  is  E.  rubra,  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  of  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  E. 
macrantha  ;  but  the  plant  is  more  hardy,  and  the 
flowering  season  spreads  over  a  longer  period. — H.  P. 
Propagating  the  'Wellingtonia. — Cuttings 
of  the  Wellingtonia  will  strike  root  more  readily 
than  those  of  many  coniferous  trees  if  put  in  a  frame 
and  treated  as  cuttings  of  this  class  usually  are. 
The  end  of  the  summer  or  early  in  autumn  is  a  good 
time  for  the  cuttings  to  be  taken,  as  the  young  growth 
is  then  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  decay,  and 
not  so  hard  as  to  arrest  the  formation  of 
rodts.  One  point  relative  to  the  propagation 
of  the  Wellingtonia  by  means  of  cuttings  is, 
that  unless  very  unpromising  shoots  are  taken 
they  form  good  symmetrical  plants,  and  in 
no  way  retain  their  branch-like  character  as 
some  Conifers  do.  Of  course,  if  the  weak 
unripened  shoots  from  the  interior  of  the 
plants  are  taken  they  will  seldom  grow  into 
a  good  specimen,  but  such  a  result  could  only 
be  anticipated.  The  best  cuttings  of  this, 
and,  in  fact,  most  Conifers,  are  good  clean 
shoots  from  the  outside  of  the  plant  not  too 
much  surcharged  with  sap.  Shoots  that  have 
grown  entirely  in  the  shade  are  more  liable 
to  decay  than  those  grown  in  sunshine,  these 
latter  being  altogether  of  a  firmer  texture. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  cuttings  are 
put  in  pots  or  dibbled  into  a  bed  of  soil  pro- 
vided they  are  sheltered  by  a  close  frame. 
The  advantage  of  using  pots  is,  the  readiness 
with  which  they  can  be  removed  or  shifted 
in  any  way,  but  if  dibbled  into  a  bed  of 
soil  there  is  not  so  much  attention  required 
in  the  matter  of  watering.  In  any  case  good 
drainage  must  be  provided,  and  the  soil  made 
very  firm  before  inserting  the  cuttings,  which 
in  their  turn  must  be  securely  fixed. — W. 

Pyrus  Maulei.  —  Among  ornamental 
shrubs  this  should  occupy  a  more  prominent 
position  than  it  does  ;  its  bright  golden  fruits, 
prettily  flushed  with  red  on  the  sunny  side, 
are  just  now  most  attractive.  They  some- 
what resemble  small  Apples,  and  are  borne 
with  such  freedom  that  even  slender  twigs 
are  densely  packed  with  them.  In  spring, 
for  too,  this  Pyrus   is  equally  showy  by  reason 

of  its  orange-red  blossoms.  A  succession  of 
blooms  is  also  often  kept  u])  for  a  con- 
siderable time  ;  indeed,  I  have  had  it  in  flower 
continuously  for  three  months.  It  is  a  plant  of  the 
easiest  possible  cidture,  doing  well  under  the  same 
treatment  as  its  near  ally,  the  Japanese  Quince,  and, 
like  that,  it  may  be  either  trained  to  a  wall,  or  grown 
.15  a  bush  in  the  open  ground.  One  thing  to  bear  in 
mind,  when  employing  Maule's  Pyrus  for  wall  cover- 
intr,  is  that  it  will  not  attain  the  height  of  the  older 
and  better-known  kind,  so  that  it  must  only  be  used 
for  spots  where  low  growing  plants  are  desirtd.  The 
propagation  of  P^rus  Maulei  is  a  simple  matter;  seeds 
are  readily  ripened,  and  suckers,  which  push  up  in 
profusion  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  can  be  detached 
either  with  a  few  roots,  or  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  strike  quickly  when  inserted  as  cuttings  in  the 
open  ground. — Alpha. 

The  Bhotan  Pine  (Pinus  excelsa). — This  noble 
Pine  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Northern 
India  about  the  year  18-23,  and  has  proved  to  be  quite 
hardy,  or  nearly  so.  I  have  never  had  it  killed  by 
frost,  but  when  planted  on  flat  boggy  ground,  subject 
to  late  spring  frosts.  I  have  had  it  frost-bitten  even 
after  it  had  attained  a  height  of   20  feet.      When 
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.planted  on  good  soil  it  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  often 
adds  to  its  height  from  20  inches  to  30  inches  in  one 
season.  Its  h.obit  of  growth  is  strictly  conical ;  the 
branches  are  long  and  spreading,  and  produced  in 
regular  whorls,  clothed  with  soft  silvery-looking  leaves 
from  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  length.  The  wood  of 
young  trees  is  of  a  close,  compact  texture,  but  rather 
soft  and  white  in  colour,  and  as  the  trees  advance  in 
.size  and  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quality 
of  the  timber  will  improve  in  like  proportion,  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  yet  rank  as  a  first-class  timber  tree. 
As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  singularly  well  adapted 
for  planting  as  a  standard  in  a  park  where  the 
grounds  are  extensive  and  not  in  the  least  cramped 
for  space.  In  such  places  its  long  graceful  drooping 
«ide  branches  have  room  to  extend,  and  it  has  few 
equals,  more  especially  when  associated  with  water 
scenery,  as  from  its  neat  habit  of  growth  and  peculiar 
colour  it  imparts  a  charm  to  the  landscape  that 
cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  tree  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. — J.  B.  W. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  IN  GROUPS. 

Now  that  so  much  is  being  done  in  the  em- 
bellishment of  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  by  tlie 
use  of  hardy  trees  instead  of  such  as  are  tender, 
attention  should  be  directed  to  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  among  the  variegated  and  ornamental- 
leaved  section,  with  which,  by  judicious  grouping, 
fine  and  durable  effects  may  be  produced.  If  for 
park  or  woodland  scenery,  nothing  can  be  more  ef- 
fective in  certain  situations  than  the  Copper  Beech 
and  Abele  or  white  Poplar,  the  contrast  of  tlie 
rich  dark  leaf  of  the  one  with  the  light  silvery 
grey  of  the  other  being  most  striking  when  seen 
with  the  wind  acting  on  them,  and  a  full  play  of 
light  and  sun  on  the  foliage.  Then,  again,  there 
are  other  deciduous  trees  that  colour  off  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  warm-looking  in  the  autumn, 
giving  tints  of  a  most  lovely  hue,  which,  although 
fleeting,  make  the  landscape  while  they  last  a 
picture  such  as  gladdens  an  artist's  eye  to  behold. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Tulip  Tree,  which  is  not  half  so  much 
grown  as  it  should  be,  and  yet  where  the  soil  suits 
it,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  ornamental  trees,  the 
leaves  being  large  and  singularly  cut ;  these,  too, 
in  favourable  seasons  die  off  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  attract  the  notice  of  even  the  most  casual  ob- 
server. Another  tree  of  noble  aspect,  and  having 
Very  fine  foliage,  is  the  Ailantus  glandulosa,  the 
only  drawback  to  which  is  that  its  wood  is  some- 
Avhat  brittle,  and  the  branches  are  therefore  liable 
to  snap  off  ;  but  if  planted  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, where  it  can  have  shelter,  it  generally 
escapes  that  disfigurement.  As  a  companion 
plant  to  this  latter,  to  grow  under  or  around  it  to 
form  a  group,  the  Sumach  answers  well,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  of  a  somewhat  similar'  character. 
For  using  in  the  same  way  with  the  Plane, 
Liiiodendron,  or  Acer,  the  Liquidambar  comes 
in  well,  but  with  most  of  the  Acers  this  should 
-be  u^ed  in  the  background,  that  it  may  there 
show  up  above  them.  Another  very  ornamental 
tree  seldom  seen  is  the  Salisburia  adiantifolia, 
or  Maiden-hair  tree,  which,  as  its  specific  name 
implies,  has  leaves  that  resemble  those  of  the 
Maiden-hair  Fern.  The  Salisburia  malies  a  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  object  on  a  lawn,  a 
position  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  and  where 
it  shows  itself  to  advantage. 


planting  this  particular  tiee  to  be  sparing  with  rich 
soil,  so  as  to  check  its  over-luxuriant  growth.  It  is  a 
real  acquisition  as  a  landscape  tree,  and  can  hardly 
be  too  extensively  grown. — B,  G. 


The  purple  Birch. — The  comparatively  new 
purple-leaved  Birch  may  be  classed  amongst,  and  in 
the  first  rank  of,  gay  autumn-coloured  trees.  A  fine 
specimen  growing  here  is  just  now  clad  in  foliage 
varying  from  bright  chestnut  to  vermilion.  This 
Birch  is  a  very  free  and  fast  grower;  indeed,  my 
experience  of  it  is  that  it  seems  to  over-grow  its 
strength.  The  stem  and  branches  become  so  long 
and  slender,  that  it  can  rarely  withstand  rough  winds 
without  suffering  breakages.    I  intend  in  future  when 


JUNIPERUS  RIGIDA. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  and  distinct  Juniper  especi- 
ally suited  for  planting  as  a  single  specimen  in 
gardens  where  space  is  limited,  as  it  is  of  rather 
slow  growth,  and  even  if  likely  to  get  too  large  it 
can  be  kept  within  bounds  by  a  judicious  use  of 
the  knife  without  in  any  way  destroying  its  beauty. 
It  forms  a  low  tree,  the  habit  of  which  is  broadly 
pyramidal,  but  it  is  in  no  way  formal  in  appearance, 
as  the  branches  vary  a  good  deal  in  length,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  break  up  the  outline  of  the  speci- 
men. The  branches  are  slender  and  rather  upright 
in  growth,  but  the  branchlets  and  the  whole  of  the 
young  shoots  are  pendulous,  thus  imparting  a 
graceful  character  to  the  tree.  The  leaves,  from 
whence  the  name  of  rigida  is  derived,  are  about 
half  an  inch  long,  very  narrow,  stiff,  and  terminated 
by  so  sharp  a  point  as  to  need  careful  handling, 
otherwise  they  will  prick  severely.  The  young 
foliage  is  of  a  pale  green  colour,  but  becomes 
darker  when  mature,  and  in  winter  is  usually 
slightly  browned.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  is 
quite  hardy  in  this  country.  The  soil  most;  suited 
tor  it  is  a  good  but  rather  light  open  loam,  so  situ- 
ated that  it  does  not  get  roasted  up  during  the 
summer,  but  such  conditions  are  by  no  means 
indispensable  to  its  well-doing.  Like  most  of  the 
Junipers,  this  species  is  not  difiioult  to  increase 
by  means  of  cuttings,  the  present  being  a  very 
good  time  tor  the  purpose.  They  should  be  about 
4  inches  or  5  inches  long,  formed  of  the  current 
season's  growth,  inserted  firmly  in  well-drained 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  kept  in  a  close  frame  till 
rooted.  T. 


Another  word  for  the  Liquidambar  sty- 

raciflua. — Mr.  Leach  has  done  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  great  beauty  of  this  tree,  which  is  so 
seldom  grown  and  yet  deserves  a  place  in  every 
garden.  A  group  of  it  against  the  Silver  Ash- 
leaved  Maple  would  be  a  sight  to  go  many  miles 
to  see.  The  Liquidambar  is  a  brittle  tree  easily 
destroyed  by  wind,  and  should  therefore  be  grown 
in  partially  sheltered  places  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  on  the  southern  or  western  sides.  Unless 
thus  freely  exposed  to  the  light  the  leaves  will  be 
coloured  less  brilliantly.  We  have  no  tree,  on  the 
whole,  to  come  up  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Liquid- 
ambar, the  leaves  of  which  are  also  striking  in 
form  as  well  as  possessed  of  the  most  brilliant 
shades  of  colour.  — D.  T.  F. 

How  to  flower  Pomegranates. — There  are 
plenty  of  large  plants  of  Pomegranates  in  the 
country,  especially  in  the  more  southern  counties, 
but  in  every  instance  that  has  come  under  my 
notice  the  owners  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  learn  what  would  induce  them  to  flower  freely 
I  have  known  large  bushes,  as  well  as  trees,  loosely 
trained  against  sunny  walls  produce  a  few  flowers 
annually,  but  only  enough  to  cause  those  who  saw 
them  to  wish  they  could  be  made  to  iiower  more 
freely.  Pomegranate  blooms  are  very  uncommon 
in  form  and  very  bright  in  colour.  At  Mells 
Rectory,  near  Frome,  many  rarities  are  cultivated 
successfully,  and  among  these  may  be  included 
the  Pomegranate.  It  is  trained  thinly  against  a 
south  wall  and  kept  closely  spurred  back,  and 
this  would  appear  to  be  the  only  method  by  which 
it  can  be  induced  to  flower  freely.  It  is  only 
the  strongest  lateral  growths  that  are  shortened 
back,  much  as  we  would  those  of  Pears  or  Plums  ; 
the  short  leafy  spurs,  which  vary  from  3  inches  to 
•J  inches  in  length,  are  not  interfered  with,  and  it 
is  these  which  the  following  season  produce  the 
blooms.  It  can  be  told  a  long  time  in  advance 
which  spurs  will  bloom,  from  the  fact  that  these 
assume  a  much  darker  green  than  the  others,  and 
plenty  of  them  may  now  be  seen  all  over  the  tree, 
as  well  as  the  last  of  this  season's  blooms.  One 
year's  neglect  in  the  matter  of  freely  shortening 
the  longer  growths  invariably  results  in  the  loss 


of  the  principal  portion  of  bloom.  It  thus  appears 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tree's  energies  has  to 
be  directed  into  the  formation  and  development  of 
flowering  spurs.  A  few  fruits  generally  set  on 
the  tree  under  notice,  but  they  do  not  ripen. — 
W.  L  ^ 


AUTUMN  WORK  AMONG  TREES. 

Many  are  apt  to  plant  thickly  in  the  neiglibourhood 
of  their  houses,  in  order  to  produce  early  shelter. 
Tliis  is  often  a  mistake,  as  I  have  frequently  observed 
that  trees,  both  for  avenue  and  plantation  purposes,, 
when  not  too  thickly  planted,  but  judiciously  topped 
and  branch-pruned  when  young,  so  as  to  secure  a 
proper  shape,  stand  the  wind  better  than  trees  which 
have  been  allowed  to  go  on  unpruned  till  they  have 
acquired  a  large  size.  This  particularly  applies  to 
the  Norway  Maple,  Plane,  and  Elm.  If  ornamental 
trees  are  to  stand  amongst  evergreen  shrubs,  their 
stems  ought  to  be  pruned  ;  but  if  to  stand  singly  on 
(Jrass,  the  natural  outline  of  such  trees  should  be 
carefully  preserved.  When  the  site  of  a  new  mansion 
is  first  determined  on,  tlie  distant  landscape  effects 
to  be  obtained  from  it  are  often  a  source  of  niuch  dis- 
cussion. When  finally  settled  the  building  goes  on, 
and  the  ground  is  laid  out  with  trees,  at  the  time  in 
all  probability  small.  The  planting  and  choice  of  the 
trees  are  generally  conducted  without  much  reference 
to  vistas  or  views  to  be  afterwards  obtained  ;  on 
tlie  contrary,  they  are  left  to  be  thinned  out  as  may 
be  needed. 

If  openings  were  oi-iginally  left  .and  filled  up,  such 
openings  can  be  restored  by  pruning  and  thinning 
the  branches,  and  these  can  be  annually  gone  over 
and  dressed;  but  where  a  dense,  close  mass  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  up,  the  removal  of  certain  trees  will 
be  absolutely  necessary.  In  some  cases  stem-pruning 
may  be  safely  performed  so  as  to  allow  vistas  to  be 
opened  up  below  the  upper  spreading  branches.  It 
may  happen,  too,  that  a  distant  tree  may  interfere 
with  the  carrying  out  of  such  views,  and  in  such  a 
case  it  niay  be  removed  ;  but  should  the  removal 
happen  to  introduce  any  unpleasant  object,  the  top 
only  need  be  taken  off  and  the  remaining  portion 
rounded  over  so  as  to  give  a  clothed  appearance  to  the 
landscape. 

Forming  vista?  or  views  is,  perhap?,  one  of  the 
most  iuteresting  works  with  which  a  landscape  gar- 
dener has  to  deal,  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
amount  of  zeal  shown  by  some  proprietors  when  one 
or  two  vistas  have  been  successfully  opened  up. 
When  once  infected  with  picture-making  of  this  kind 
they  become  constantly  on  the  outlook  for  subjects 
on  which  to  experiment,  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  neither  shrub,  tree,  nor  branch  will  s'and  in 
their  way,  notwithstanding  the  doubtful  feeling  which 
was  exhibited  when  the  first  branch  came  down. 
After  the  dtljris  attending  the  removals,  and  the 
re  juieite  dressing  given  to  the  trees  and  shrubs 
have  received  attention,  such  places  become  the 
chief  resort  of  visitors.  When  mansions  stand  within 
wooded  grounds  a  mile  or  so  from  the  sea,  the  judi- 
cious formation  of  vistas  and  views  is  absolutely 
necessary.  When  arranging  vistas,  which  are  to  be 
opened  through  plantations,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
such  openings  made  along  carriage  drives  or  roads ; 
but  instead  of  a  narrow  cut,  they  should  be  made 
of  ample  width.  Should  a  good  tree  haj^pen  to  stand 
in  the  foreground,  branch-pruning  the  stem  may  be 
resorted  to,  so  as  to  have  the  viewij  below  the  upper 
branches;  a  few  evergreen  shrubs  may  be  phanted 
on  each  side,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  bet\veen 
the  drive  and  the  fence  should  be  grass.  All  such 
finishings,  together  with  numerous  others,  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  the  oi;>erator  while  such  works 
are  in  progress. 

Poplars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses  are  often 
positively  dangerous,  their  large  limbs  being  fre- 
quently blown  down  ;  and  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  remove  them,  great  difficulty  often 
attends  the  operation.  The  branches  in  tuch  cases 
must  be  lowered  down  piecemeal  by  ropes,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  injuring  buildings,  fences,  or  neigh- 
bouring ornamental  trees.  Lombardy  Poplars  are 
often  employed  extensively  in  small  places,  owing  to 
their  occupying  but  little  space  in  comparison  with 
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other  trees,  but  when  they  become  S  feet  or  In  feet 
high,  they  are  apt  to  become  bare  at  tlie  bottom  and 
leafy  towards  the  top.  Where  this  is  the  cas",  it 
becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  height  of  eaclt  in- 
termediate tree  to  about  6  feet,  giving  each  cut  speci- 
men a  i;oo<l  surface-dressing  at  the  same  time.  The 
pollarded  trees  soon  become  furnished  below,  while 
the  unpoUarded  ones  fiU  uji  .above.  After  the  speci- 
m»ii3  that  were  cut  down  begin  to  grow  freely,  those 
uncut  in  a  few  yeai-s  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
]?y  this  successful  way  of  cutting  the  tops  off  I/ombardy 
Poplars  they  assume  an  irregular  outline  in  the  land- 
scape, which  is  iufiuitely  better  than  all  being  of  .an 
uniform  height.  Large  branches  of  Pojilars,  nay  from 
111  feet  to  lu  feet  in  length,  and  IS  inches  or  so  in  cir- 
cumference, may  be  inserted  in  the  ground  as  cuttings, 
and  it  matters  but  little  which  end  is  inserted.  I 
have  seen  some  put  in  upsile  down,  and  grow  as  well 
as  if  they  liad  b.=^en  inserted  in  the  right  w.ay. 
Numerous  shnots  will  always  be  produced  from  the 
stems  ;  the  under  ones  should  be  reniovttl  and  the 
upper  one?  shortened.  If  this  shortening  be  carried 
out  every  thre3  oi'  four  years,  they  will  ultimately 
make  good  trees  for  shelter,  and  will  oftfn  i>e  more 
pleasing  in  a])pear.)nce  than  unpruned  trees,  the 
branches  of  which  e.\tend  in  all  directions.  G. 


The  Golden  Yew. — Those  who  have  any  doubt 
about  the  wonderful  effects  in  the  landscape  produced 
by  variegated  plants  sliouUl  see  what  is  done  by 
menns  of  the  vaiiegated  Vew  (Taxus  baccata  aurea) 
at  Elvaston,  where  it  is  extensively  and  most  success- 
fully used  to  liuht  up  and  relieve  the  darker  evergreen 
masses  with  wliich  it  is  associated.  At  midsummer  it 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  especially  if  it  be  a  wet  season. 
— G. 

Thujopsis  borealis.— For  avenues,  few  Conifers 
can  exceed  in  beauty  Thujc.psis  borealis.  It  is  a  plant 
of  free  growtl),  perfect  in  .symmetry,  graceful  in 
habi^,  excellent  in  colour,  thorougldy  hai-dy,  and  very 
cheap.  Yet  how  rarely  do  we  meet  with  it.  Another 
plant  almost  equally  good,  though  of  a  ditferent 
habit  of  growth,  is  Thuja  Lnbbi,  wiiich  being  more 
conical  in  habit,  might  suit  some  tastes  better  than 
the  Thujopsis.— W."H. 

The  Wild  Cherry  (Cerasus  vulgaris) — Before 
the  planting  season  is  past,  I  should  like  to  direct 
attention  to  this  tree,  as  it  is  so  beautiful  in  autumn, 
being  then  one  of  the  brightest  of  timber  trees.  Some 
specimens  of  it  here  are  very  conspicuous  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  landscape  ;  it  is  a  tine  pictori.al  tree  for 
[larks  and  pleasure  grounds,  yet  how  scarce  it  is, 
generally,  in  parks,  ami  how  seldom  planted  in  situa- 
tions which  are  so  well  suited  for  such  a  charming 
tree  to  occu])v  prominent  sites  for  displaying  its  sheet 
of  white  blossom  in  spiing  and  brilliant  autumn 
foliage  to  advantage. — B.  G. 

Fuchsias  at  Culford  Hall.— "E.  H.  W.'s" 
remarks  on  Fuchsias  in  the  open  air  at  Hackness 
Hall,  Scarborough,  remind  me  of  a  very  fine  row  that 
fiinges  the  base  of  the  retaining  wall  of  the  glass 
houses  by  the  side  of  tlie  main  walk  across  these  fine 
gardens.  They  were  planted  by  Mr.  Grieve  many 
years  ago,  and  still  grow  vigorously  and  bloom  pro- 
fusely. The  variety  is  Madame  or  Marie  Corneilisson, 
a  so-called  white  Fuchsia  admiriibly  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  from 
this  example  and  others  on  walls  in  tliis  county  that 
might  be  given,  tliat  Fuchsias  are  generally  hardy  in 
.Suffolk.  Even  Kiccartoni,  gracilis,  and  virgata 
will  not  stand  in  open  beds  without  protection  ;  and 
it  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  tind  this  white- 
coroUa'd  variety  so  hardy  at  the  base  of  a  wall. — 
HOBTI'S. 

Pinus  contorta. — This  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  of  the  medium  sized  Pines,  and 
particularly  suitable  for  planting  in  limited  areas. 
The  foliage  is  shrirt,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and 
arranged  thickly  on  the  branches.  It  belongs  to  a 
section  of  the  genus,  having  its  leaves  iu  pairs,  which 
includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  European  .as  well  as 
some  American  and  Japanese  kinds.  The  f-pecific 
name  is  derived  from  the  peculiaily  contorted 
branches,  which  twist  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
diameter  of  thtir  spread  is  less  than  that  of  most 
other  kinds.     When   from  15  feet  to  20  feet  high,  it 


forms  a  dense  tree  of  narrow  pyramidal  habit  and  of 
a  very  effective  shade  of  green.  Tliis  tree  is  a  native 
of  the  western  part  of  North  America,  and  appears 
to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  England.  It  bears  cones 
freely,  even  in  a  small  state,  which  are  about  the  size 
of  those  of  the  Sciitch  Fir.— W.  T. 

Gorse  hedges.— In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ock- 
hani,  in  Surrey,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unenclosed 
land  covered  with  (iorse,  or  Furze  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  and  Heath.  The  cottage  gardens 
which  border  the  common  land  are  mostly  large, 
and  are  enclosed  with  thick  Furze  hedges.  These 
are  neatly  kept,  being  clipped  in  regularly,  and  are 
so  dense  and  strong  as  to  be  completely  cattle  and 
chicken-proof.  This  is  the  only  locality  in  which 
I  have  seen  the  Horse  used  as  a  hedge  plant,  but 
my  impression  is  that  it  is  second  to  none  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  always  green, 
and  becomes  so  thick  at  the  base  that  I  doubt  if 
even  a  rat  could  pass  through  it.  The  gar- 
dens which  these  hedges  enclose  belong  to  old- 
fashioned  brick-and-timber  erections,  several  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  at  the  time  they  were  built 
there  was  probably  no  other  material  available  for 
forming  a  fence.  A  ditch  seems  to  have  been  dug, 
the  soil  therefrom  forming  a  mound  on  which  the 
Gorse  was  set.  Whether  seed  was  sown  or  young 
plants  used  I  cannot  say,  and  I  doubt  if  the  oldest 
inhabitant  could  impart  any  information  on  the 
subject.  The  soil  in  this  particular  locality  is  very 
light  and  sandy,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Furze 
might  not  last  out  in  heavy  land.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  on  warm  dry  soils,  hedges  of  Furze  are 
a  success,  and  they  can  undoubtedly  be  formed  in 
a  cheaper  way  than  by  the  use  of  any  other  mate- 
rial.—.J.  v.,  Byjttcl. 


NOTES. 

Thk  common  Asparagus.  —  "What  .sort  of 
Asparagus  is  that  leaning  out  of  that  Yucca  '( " 
asked  a  friend  who  has  a  better  knowledge  of 
plants  generally  than  most  gardeners  have  even 
in  these  enliglitened  days.  "  Common  Aspara- 
gus," I  replied,  but  it  took  a  little  time  to  con- 
vince him,  so  lovely  did  its  sprays  appear,  as 
fresli  and  feathery  they  were  seen  in  contrast 
with  the  hard  Yucca  leaves.  Xow  that  a  cru- 
sade has  been  begun  in  favour  of  fruit  trees  in 
pleasure  grounds,  one  may  the  more  boldly 
venture  to  proclaim  the  infinite  beauty  of 
common  things,  and  especially  of  that  posisessed 
by  this  feathery  native  of  our  own  seashore.  A 
lady  who  is  noted  for  a  well-planted  garden 
came  to  uie  two  years  ago.  "  Oh  I  I  do  not  wish 
to  trouble  you  much,"  she  said,  "  but  you  know 
the  bed  under  my  window  at  the  shooting  lodge  ; 
we  are  onl}'  there  in  September,  and  1  want  a 
really  nice  arrangement  to  be  at  its  best  when  we 
are  there."  "I  will  consider  and  write  to  you,"  I 
replied,  being  busy,  but  I  thought  what  would 
have  been  the  reply  of  any  cnrdmi  hi'  n  if  she 
had  asked  for  a  new  arrangement  in  the  vinin. 
all  at  once.  What  I  wrote  was  this:  "  In  the 
centre  of  your  bed  put  one  big  clump  of  Tritoma 
Saunder.si,  around  it  a  belt  2  feet  wide  of 
common  Asparagus,  a  band  3  feet  wide  of  wdiite 
•fapan  Anemone,  and  a  broad  edging  of  Viola 
Mrs.  Clarke  (Flag  of  Truce)  "  Xothing  more  was 
said ;  I  was  not  pestered  with  thanks,  but  this 
year  I  was  asked  to  see  the  bed  itself,  and  the 
sight  of  it  repaid  me.  All  who  disbelieve  this 
history  must  pay  a  crown,  as  the  Brothers  Grimm 
used  to  say. 

Time  and  place. — In  gardening,  more  than  in 
most  other  pursuits,  everything  hinges  on  opera- 
tions being  done  in  the  nick  of  time,  since  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  one  must  wait  a  year 
if  any  needful  operation  be  forgotten  at  the  right 
moment.  There  is  no  royal  road,  no  general 
rule,  for  nearly  every  set  of  plants  have  their 
own  peculiariiie.s,  and  the  safest  guides  in  gar- 
dening  are   ob.servation   and   experience.     Now 


and  then  we  hear  of  elections,  or  selections,  being 
made  of  the  best  fruits,  vegetables,  or  flowers, 
but  after  all  so  much  depends  on  soil,  aspect,  and 
elevation,  and  the  vagaries  of  climate  generally, 
that  what  is  the  best  variety  to  cultivate  in  one 
locality  may  be  the  very  worst  in  another.  In  a 
word,  the  variations  in  soils  and  in  climate  are 
as  numerous  as  are  those  in  the  plants  them- 
selves ;  hence  local  knowledge  of  a  simple  practi- 
cal kind  is  a  .<('»'■  ijiut  unii  in  all  horticultural 
operations.  (^Hiibbler  says  there  is  nothing  new 
in  this,  and  that  it  has  often  been  said  before, 
and  I  cordially  agree  with  him,  but  the  matter 
is  so  important  that  one  may  be  excused  for  .say- 
ing it  over  again. 

TiiiER  lui.s. — A  gorgeous  blossom  of  scarlet 
and  gold  of  only  one  day's  duration,  but  a  well 
established  clump,  is  so  floriferous,  that  flowers 
succeed  flowers  for  weeks  together.  There  are 
three  or  four  varieties.  Tigridia  Pavonia,  or 
grandillora,  the  Tigris  flos  of  the  early  South 
American  travellers  of  two  or  three  centuries 
ago  ;  then  there  is  the  buft",  or  orange-yellow 
T.  conchillora ;  and  last  of  all,  and  as  some  think 
the  loveliest,  T.  alba,  a  milk-white  blossom, 
blotched  in  the  centre  with  purplish  red.  Beau- 
tiful as  it  is,  it  is  unfortunately  the  least  robust 
of  the  whole  group  ;  its  flower-scapes,  indeed,  are 
so  limp,  that  some  support  becomes  actually 
essential.  We  find  all  the  Tiger  flowers  per- 
fectly hardy  if  planted  in  deep  sandy  soil  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall.  Like  the  lovely  Belladonna 
Lilies,  these  Mexican  corms  are  grateful  for  the 
little  extra  warmth  afforded  by  the  walls  of 
heated  plant  houses,  and  in  very  cold  and  wet 
localities  such  choice  positions  should  be  reserved 
for  such  beautiful  half-hardy  things.  The  Tigri- 
dias  are  by  no  means  ill-favoured  substitutes 
for  the  Cape  Disa  when  the  latter  cannot  be 
grown. 

Macnoma  oitANDiPLoR.\. — Again  it  is  fruity 
autumn  time,  and  the  bees  and  the  butterflies  are 
happy  honey-hunting  on  the  rosy  heads  of  the 
Sedum.  The  Wistaria  is  changing  from  green  to 
gold  ;  Sunflowers  and  Torch  Lilies  glow  here  and 
there  amongst  the  dark  Holly  trees,  and  the 
music  of  the  redbreast  is  mingled  with  the  first 
rustle  of  falling  leaves.  But  just  as  the  chilly 
nights,  thick  with  wdiite  mist  and  illumined  by 
the  harvest  moon,  are  beginning,  the  old  Mag- 
nolias bear  their  great  ivory-wdiite  blossoms,  nest- 
lingcosily  among  theirgreat  glossy  leaves.  The  buds 
are  like  the  milk-white  eggs  of  a  swan,  and  the 
open  liowl-like  blossoms  with  their  soft  thick 
segments  exhale  a  fragrance  fit  for  the  gods  as 
one  breathes  it  in  the  open  air.  A  big  bowl  of 
its  flowers  and  leaves  forms  an  exquisite  picture, 
but  their  fragrance  is  quite  overpowering  in  a 
small  room  unless  placed  near  an  open  window, 
and  even  then  some  find  the  spicy  odour  too 
overpowering.  But,  after  all,  the  buds  and 
blossoms  are  never  seen  to  better  advantage  than 
as  Nature  arranges  them  among  their  own  foliage 
in  the  open  air,  and  on  still,  warm,  sunny  days 
their  jiresence  is  satisfying,  their  fragrance  being 
exquisite. 

Giant  Polygonums. — Wherever  theie  is  loom 
for  them  on  the  sheltered  portions  of  the  lawn 
these  great  Japanese  Knotweeds  deserve  a  place, 
and  a  good  depth  of  rich,  moist  soil.  Polj'gonum 
sachalinense  is  by  far  the  most  robust  and  stately, 
while  P.  Sieboldi  is  more  elegant  in  habit — 
smaller  in  leafage,  it  is  true,  but  this  apparent 
drawback  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
profusion  of  its  white  Spirfea-like  flowers.  On 
all  good  herbaceous  borders  these  plants  are  a 
dreadful  nuisance,  as  they  creep  about  for  many 
vards  and  soon  reduce  anything  like  order  into  a 
very  wilderuefs  of  rank  growth  ;  but  as  planted 
on  the  Grass  in  isolated  clumps  or  groups  there 
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is  no  trouble,  as  the  constant  use  of  either  scythe 
or  mowinf;  machine  keeps  them  within  respect- 
able bounds,  anil  the  plants  possess  when  thus 
restricted  a  much  more  shapely  and  well-kempt 
appearance.  Once  well  planted  they  give  no 
further  trouble,  but  if  watered  with  manure 
water,  or  top-dressed  now  and  then,  there  is  a 
proportionate  increase  of  luxuriant  health  and 
vigour  in  leaf  and  stem  alike.  Veronica. 


Orchids. 


SLENDER-STEMMED  EPIDENDRUMS. 

Amongst  the  slender-stemmed  or  paniculate  Epi- 
dendrums,  though  not  general  favourites,  are 
many  pretty  kinds  that  might  well  occupy  a  fore- 
most place  amongst  cool  Orchids.  Cool  treat- 
ment was  not  so  well  understood  as  it  is  now 
when  these  Epidendrums  [were  first  introduced ; 
they  were  therefore  subjected  to  a  temperature 
quite  unsuitable  for  them,  and  the  result  was 
they  did  not  thrive;  they  also  had  the  character 
of  being  tall  and  ungainly  in  appearance,  and 
therefore,  to  some  e.xtent,  they  have  slipped  out  of 
cultivation.  The  late  Jlr.  Skinner  laboured  hard 
and  long  to  bring  this  class  of  Epidendrums  into 
favour;  his  success  was,  however,  but  limited. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  establish  when  first  imported,  but  so  also 
are  many  other  Orchids  (especially  those  with 
thick  fleshy  roots)  upon  which  much  trouble  and 
pains  are  expended.  In  commencing  the  culture 
of  slender-stemmed  Epidendrums  carefully  avoid 
that  great  stumbling  block,  high  temperature;  all 
of  them  revel  in  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere— some 
in  a  very  cool  one,  and  in  this  lies  the  whole  secret 
of  success.  In  houses  of  low  elevation  they  might 
be  grown  as  rafter  plants,  and  treated  in  that  way 
when  In  flower  they  would  be  very  effective. 
The  pots  for  their  reception  must  be  thoroughly 
well  drained,  and  the  best  material  in  which  to 
pot  them  is  good  rough  fibrous  peat  and  living 
Sphagnum  Moss,  intermixed  %vith  some  nodules 
of  charcoal.  They  enjoy  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  all  the  year  round,  but,  of  course,  less  will 
suffice  during  winter  than  in  summer.  The  plants 
in  this  section  of  the  genus  have  no  pseudo-bulbs, 
but  tall  Reed-like  stems,  furnished  with  two- 
ranked  (distichous)  leaves,  and  terminated  by 
large  panicles  of  iiowers,  which  retain  their  beauty 
for  a  very  long  period. 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  best  species 
at  present  in  cultivation,  viz.:  — 

E.  rANicuLATDM.— This  attains  a  height  of  about 
T)  feet  or  more.  Its  stems  are  furnished  with 
narrowly  lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  slightly  re- 
curved, pointed,  and  deep  green.  The  panicle, 
which  is  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  is  much 
branched,  and  bears  between  '200  and  .300  flowers, 
which  are  deliciously  fragrant.  The  sepals  and 
petals  and  long  slender  tubular  ovary  are  of  a 
beautiful  deep  rosy  lilac.  The  lip  is  spreading, 
lilac-mauve,  and  bears  two  small  yellow  lines  on 
the  disc.  The  flowers  are  produced  during  March 
and  April.  It  appears  to  be  widely  distributed, 
having  been  collected  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  New 
(ironada  at  elevations  of  from  7000  feet  to  SOOO 
feet. 

E.Catillus. — The  Reed-like  stems  of  this  species 
bear  oblong-acute  leaves,  sheathing  at  the  base,  and 
dark  green.  The  panicle,  which  is  unbranched, 
bearsfromthirtytofiftyflowers.  Thesepals,  petals, 
and  long  tubular  ovary  are  bright  cinnabar-red, 
while  the  front  lobe  of  lip,  wliich  is  dentate,  is 
white.  The  flowers  appear  in  April  and  May.  It  is 
found  at  considerable  elevations  in  New  <  Irenada. 

E.  iivRiANTur.M.-  The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
long  anfl  narrowly  lanceolate,  acute,  recurved,  and 
bright  green.  The  panicle,  wdiich  is  large  and 
much  branched,  bears  several  Imndred  rich  ma- 
genta-coloured flowers,  the  lip  being  tinged  witli 
yellow.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  spring  and 
early  in  the  summer.  It  comes  from  the  mountain 
regions  of  Guatemala. 
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E.  RiiizorHOKUM.— This  attains  a  height  of  from 
0  feet  to  10  feet,  and  its  stem  is  furnished  with 
oblong-lanceolate,  sheathing,  pale  green  leaves. 
The  panicles,  which  are  unbranched, bear  numerous 
large,  orange-scarlet  flowers,  the  centre  of  the  lip 
of  which  is  orange-yellow.  It  blooms  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  lasts  a  very  long  time  in  per- 
fection. It  comes  from  the  mountain  regions  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

E.  svkin<;othyrsis.— The  stems  of  this  bear 
numerous  broad,  elliptic-lanceolate  leaves,  which 
are  leathery  in  texture,  and  dark  green  above,  but 
paler  below.  The  panicle,  which  is  unbranched, 
bears  halt  a  hundred  or  more  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  and  also  the  long  tubular  ovary  are 
rich  deep  purplish  lilac.  The  lip  is  stained  on 
the  disc  with  yellow.  It  blooms  in  early  spring, 
and  comes  from  the  mountain  regions  of  Bolivia, 
where  it  is  found  at  elevations  of  from  7000  feet 
to  8000  feet. 

E.  CNEMiDoPHORUM. — A  somcwhat  slow-growing, 
but  extremely  handsome  species,  the  stems  of 
which  are  clothed  with  leaves  about  9  inches  long, 
sheathing  at  the  base,  and  deep  green.  The 
panicle  is  nodding  and  many-flowered.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white  at  the  back  (as  are 
also  the  long  pedicels) ;  in  front  they  are  pale 
yellow,  broadly  mottled,  and  streaked  with  reddish 
brown.  The  lip  is  creamy  white,  suffused  with 
rosy  lilac.  It  blooms  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
comes  from  the  mountains  of  Guatemala,  where  it 
is  found  at  elevations  of  from  7000  feet. 

E.  IBAOUENSE. — The  slender  stems  of  this  species 
are  often  branched  and  clothed  with  broad ,  oblong, 
sessile,  bright  green  leaves.  The  panicle  is  many- 
flowered,  and  the  flowers  wholly  rich,  deep  orange- 
scarlet.  It  blooms  during  spring  and  early  summer. 
It  comes  from  the  mountain  regions  of  Ibague 
and  New  Grenada,  where  it  is  found  at  elevations 
of  from  4000  feet. 

E.  Wallisi.— The  stems  of  this  kind  are  both 
stout  and  tall,  and  conspicuously  spotted  with 
brown.  They  are  furnished  with  large  leathery 
leaves,  and  bear  lateral  as  well  as  terminal  clusters 
of  fragrant  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
yellow  freckled  with  carmine.  The  lip  is  white, 
variously  streaked  and  lined  with  purple.  Its 
flowers  are  produced  late  in  autumn  and  winter. 
It  comes  from  New  Grenada. 

E.  EVEOTUM.— The  stems  of  this,  which  are  tall 
and  slender,  bear  distichous  leaves  some  G  inches 
long,  notched  at  the  points,  and  clasping  the 
stems  at  their  base.  They  are  leathery  in  texture, 
and  deep  green.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne 
upon  pale  red  footstalks,  are  rich  magenta,  shaded 
with  purple.     It  comes  from  New  Grenada. 

E.  Friderici  GuiLiELMi.— This  is  a  very  tall 
arid  robust  plant,  the  stems  of  which  are  clothed 
with  broad,  leathery  leaves  nearly  a  foot  in  length. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  dense  racemes, 
are  deep  crimson,  with  the  exception  of  the  base 
of  the  lip  and  the  tip  of  the  column,  which  are 
white,  whilst  tlie  long  footstalks  are  purple.  It 
blooms  in  spring  and  early  in  summer.  It  comes 
from  Northern  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
7000  feet  to  8000  feet.  AV.  H.  G. 


Moss  litter  for  Orchids.— Mr.  Buchan  inquires 
(p.  -Jfji)  if  anyone  has  had  experience  of  the  growth 
of  OrcliiJs  in  Moss  litter.  When  this  article  was 
first  imported  I  tried  it,  and  found  it  soured  and  fell 
to  powder  or  else  became  slimy,  and  the  darker  the 
colour  the  quicker  it  decayed  ;  but,  seeing  the  large 
amount  of  moisture  which  it  held  in  suspense,  I  made 
a  number  of  experiments  with  it,  and  found  that,  by 
treating  fresh  Sphagimm  Moss  with  sulphate  of  am- 
inonia,  liorax,  &c.,  and  pressing  it  afterwards  into  a 
solid  block,  it  retained  the  moisture  and  kept  good  for 
two  years.  While  travelling  in  Germany  and  Bavaria 
shortly  after  I  had  made  these  experiments,  I  found 
Sphagnum  growing  most  luxuriantly  with  several 
inches  of  green  growth.  I  therefore  determined  to 
get  a  quantity  chemically  treated  as  above  and  pressed 
into  blocks,  as  I  have  found  it  excellent  for  the  growth 
of  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  &c.,  and  more  particu- 
larly for  Sophronitis,  which    I   had    hitherto  found 


difficult  to  grow,  and  for  your  inspection  I  send  here- 
with a  pan  on  which  the  plants  were  placed  in  De- 
cember, 1884.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  carefully 
examine  and  report  on  the  specimen  sent — now  nearly 
two  years  in  the  pan.  I  have  been  for  years  trying  to 
find  a  material  in  which  to  grow  Orchids,  good  peat 
becoming  every  day  more  difficult  to  obtain. — Marccs 
H.  Voss,  Strcatham. 

***  Nothing  could  surpass  in  vigorous  growth  the 
specimen  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  sent  by  Mr.  Voss. 
The  plant  is  in  a  pan,  measures  6  inches  across, 
and  is  crowded  with  bulbs,  the  roots  forming  quite  a 
network  amongst  the  potting  material,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  being  sweet  and  durable. — Ed. 
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PLATE  663. 

THUNBERGIAS. 

(with  a  plate  op  t.  laurifolia.*) 
Of  the  thirty  known  species  of  Thunbergia  we 
have  about  a  dozen  kinds  in  cultivation  as 
garden  plants,  some  of  them  being  characterised 
by  a  strong,  vigorous,  scandent  habit,  whilst 
others  are  shrubby  and  more  or  less  compact,  all 
of  them  being  easily  managed  and  flowered  ex- 
cept one,  viz.,  T.  coccinea.  The  genus  is  now 
made  to  include  Hexacentris  and  Meyenia,  but 
we  have  omitted  the  latter  here,  because,  for 
garden  purposes,  Meyenia  is  distinct  enough  to 
be  kept  separate  from  Thunbergia.  All  the 
species  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  of  which  de- 
scriptions are  here  given,  are  happiest  when 
treated  liberally  in  respect  of  watering  and  soil, 
though  some,  to  induce  them  to  flower  freely, 
should  be  kept  rather  dry  and  well  aired  after 
they  have  made  good  growth.  The  free-growing 
kinds  should  be  planted  out,  and  their  shoots 
trained  against  pillars  or  made  to  grow  in  festoons 
along  the  roof  of  the  stove.  For  details  as  to 
cultivation,  our  readers  cannot  do  better  than 
consult  the  articles  on  Thunbergias  and  Hexa- 
centiis  in  Baines'  "  Greenhouse  and  Stove 
Plants,"  previously  published  in  The  Garden, 
Vol.  X.XIV.,  p.  .314. 

T.  AFFiNis. — This  is  a  recent  introduction  from 
East  Africa,  having  been  sent  home  by  the  Ger- 
man collector  Hildebrandt.  A  plant  of  it  has 
been  flowering  all  summer  in  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew,  as  already  noted  in  The  Garden.  It  is 
a  slender-stemmed  scandent  shrub,  with  thin, 
smooth  Privet-like  foliage,  which  is  almost  stalk- 
less  ;  the  flowers  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
Meyenia  erecta  in  shape  and  colour,  but  larger 
than  these  usually  are.  The  neat  habit,  freedom 
of  growth,  and  beautiful  deep  blue  of  its  large 
flowers  should  secure  for  this  species  a  favoured 
position  among  stove  climbers.  It  may  be  grown 
in  much  smaller  space  than  is  necessary  for  the 
larger  kinds,  sucli  as  T.  laurifolia. 

T.  ALATA. — Although  usually  treated  as  an  an- 
nual, this  plant  is  really  a  perennial  It  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  quick-growing  climbing  plants  for 
the  greenhouse  or  cool  stove,  and  it  seems  to 
thrive  either  in  shade  or  in  full  sunlight.  We 
have  seen  it  used  as  a  screen-plant  for  covering 
bare  stems  of  old  plants  in  stoves,  and  we  have 
grown  it  in  baskets  in  the  conservatory  with  very 
pretty  effect.  It  is  a  twiner  with  hastate  leaves 
and  winged  stalks,  and  bears  in  abundance  its 
axillary  flowers,  which  are  1  inch  long  and  wide, 
with  a  flat,  spreading  limb.  There  is  considerable 
variety  of  colour  in  the  flowers — white,  buft',  pale 
yellow,  orange  with  purplish  eye-like  centres,  or 
uniformly  orange  or  white.  A  variegated-leaved 
form,  known  as  Doddsi,  is  also  in  cultivation. 
Not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  all  tropical 
countries  where  gardening  is  practised,  this  pretty 
little  climber  is  a  universal  favourite.  It  is  a 
native  of  Africa,  but  is  now  naturalised  in  India 
and  elsewhere.     T.  aurantiaca  is  a  form  of  this 
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species,  whilst  T.  fragrans  is  often  confounded 
with  it.  The  latter,  however,  has  not  a  winged 
petiole,  and  bears  pure  white  fragrant  flowers.  It 
is  not  as  useful  a  garden  plant  as  T.  alata,  al- 
though spoken  of  by  Indian  botanists  as  the  most 
charming  of  plants. 

T.  CHRVsops. — A  very  beautiful  Meyenia-like 
plant  with  a  scandent  habit,  hastate,  toothed 
foliage,  and  large  axillary,  deep  blue  flowers;  it  was 
figured  under  this  name  in  several  magazines 
about  forty  years  ago;  but  we  do  not  know  of  its 
existence  in  English  collections  of  to-day.  It  was 
found  in  Sierra  Leone  by  Whitfield,  a  collector 
employed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby, 
to  whose  enthusiastic  love  of  horli- 
culture  we  are  indebted  for  some  fine 
African  plants.  The  flowers  in  T. 
chi-ysops  are  larger  than  in  Meyenia, 
and  they  have  a  very  brilliant  effect, 
owing  to  the  golden  yellow  eye 
being  surrounded  by  a  deep  indigo- 
blue,  changing  to  violet  towards  the 
margin  of  the  lobes.  It  is  a  stove 
plant  which,  if  lost  to  Engli.sh  horti- 
culture, is  worth  re  introducing. 

T.  cocciNEA  (Hexacentris). — This 
is  very  remarkable  in  the  form  of  its 
flowers  ;  it  is  also  usually  disap- 
pointing as  a  garden  plant,  because 
of  its  rarely  flowering  satisfactorily.  It  is  a  ram- 
pant grower,  covering  a  very  large  area  if  allowed 
to  grow  unchecked,  and  developing  hundreds  of 
racemes  in  autumn,  the  flower-buds  on  which, 
however,  usually  fall  long  before  they  are  fit  to 
open.  The  stems  are  four-angled,  and  the  leaves 
vary  in  form  from  hastate  to  cordate,  and  are 
variously  toothed  or  lobed.  The  racemes  are 
axillary  or  on  the  ends  of  short  branches,  and  they 
hang  down  sometimes  to  a  length  of  .3  feet,  the 
flowers  being  arranged  in  pairs  set  at  intervals 
of  about  2  inches  apart.  Each  flower  is  on  a 
stalk  2  inches  long,  and  has  its  tubular  part  hidden 
by  two  lar^e  brown  bracts,  which  fold  round  the 
flower  and  give  it  an  urn-like  appearance;  the 
corolla  lobes  are  short,  reflexed,  bright  scarlet, 
yellow  in  the  throat,  and  these  colours,  with  the 
chocolate-brown  of  the  bracts,  produce  a  brilliant 
eflfect.  We  have  seen  this  plant  in  flower  several 
times,  but  the  art  of  growing  it  so  as  to  make  it 
mature  flowers  annually  is  apparently  not  yet  dis- 
covered. It  is  said  to  be  a  very  common  inhabitant 
of  the  tropical  jungles  of  India.  Possibly  the 
absence  of  sunlight  and  warmth  in  early  winter 
when  this  species  tries  to  flower  is  the  cause  of  its 
usually  failing  with  us. 

T.  cRANDiFLOR.t. — This  is  a  large,  quick-grow- 
ing climber,  with  long,  smooth-barked  snoots 
bearing  hastate  leaves  .5  inches  long,  deeply 
toothed  or  lobed,  and  rough  almost  as  sand-paper 
on  both  surfaces.  The  flowers  are  on  short,  stout 
racemes  developed  in  the  leaf  axils,  strong  shoots 
bearing  as  many  as  twelve  flowers  on  each  raceme 
of  not  more  than  3  inches  in  length.  The  size  of 
the  flowers  justifies  the  name  of  this  species,  as 
they  measure  3  inches  in  length  and  width,  the 
tube  being  short  and  wide,  and  the  limb  diHded 
into  five  large  spreading  lobes  ;  colour  pale  blue, 
becoming  almost  white  in  the  throat,  where  there 
are  usually  a  few  deeper  coloured  streaks. 
Flowering  season  from  midsummer  till  winter. 
^Vhen  grown  in  a  large  house  where  plenty  of 
space  can  be  spared  for  its  shoots  to  extend  and 
festoon,  this  plant  becomes  a  magnificent  sight 
during  its  flowering  period.  The  shoots  should 
be  allowed  to  hang  downwards  if  the  plant  be 
trained  against  the  glass,  so  that  the  flowers  may 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  As  a  pot  plant  this 
species  makes  but  an  indifferent  display ;  it  must 
be  treated  liberally  and  grown  into  a  large  size 
before  its  grand  characters  are  fully  developed. 
It  is  a  native  of  India  and  China,  the  form 
cultivated  in  gardens  here  being  that  found  in 
Bengal,  and  introduced  in  1S23. 

T.     H.\wTAYNEAN'.\. — A    climbing    shrub    from 
Nepaul,  and  a  very  handsome  stove-flowering  plant. 
The  leaves  are  oval,   smooth,   dark   green,   and 
and  the  flowers,  which  spring  from  the 


axils  of  the  leaves,  have  a  yellow  tube  I4  inches 
long,  and  a  five-lobed  spreading  limb  of  a  deep 
blue- purple  colour.  It  is  very  free -flowering 
and  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  the  Meyenias, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  quite  distinct  in  having 
round  instead  of  angular  stems.  We  have  not 
seen  this  plant  for  several  years.  Is  it  in  cultiva- 
tion now  ? 

T.  LAURiFOLiA. — This  beautiful  stove  climber  is 
known  in  gardens  under  tlie  name  of  T.  Harrisi 
as  well  as  that  here  adopted,  the  two  names 
having  originally  been  given  to  twoslightlydilferent 
forms  of  what  is  now  known  to  be  a  somewhat 


small  cluster  of  flowers,  a  full-sized  one  being  too 
large  for  our  space.  A  large  specimen  of  this 
plant  may  be  seen  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  where  it 
is  trained  against  the  roof  of  the  Palm  house,  and 
festooned  from  one  wire  to  another,  the  flowers 
hanging  in  profusion  from  all  parts  of  the  plant. 
Treated  liberally  and  allowed  to  grow  its  own 
way  against  a  large  pillar,  or  as  at  Kew,  this 
species  makes  as  grand  a  show  as  the  Allamandas 
do.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  was  introduced  in 
1837. 

T.  .MVsoRENSis  (Hexacentris). — One  of  the  most 
gorgeous  of  stove  climbers,  and  one  of  the  very 
easiest  to  manage  and  flower.  It  has  long  scan- 
dent  shoots,  which  hang  down  or  form  festoons  if 
permitted,  and  bear  elliptical  or  hastate  leaves  with 
toothed  margins  and  short  stalks.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  long  pendent  racemes,  which  terminate 
the  short  branches,  and  which  are  sometimes  2  feet 
or  more  in  length  ;  each  flower  has  a  rather  long 
stalk  with  an  upward  curve,  so  that  the  flower 
itself  is  nearly  erect.  In  shape  the  corolla  sug- 
gests that  of  a  large  Snapdragon  or  Mimulus,  the 
upper  lobe  forming  a  sort  of  hood  and  the  two 
lateral  ones  standing  out  wing-like ;  while  the 
bottom  one  points  downwards  like  a  lip.  These 
lobes  are  yellow  with  broad  margins  of  scarlet,  the 
colour  of  the  tube  below  being  purplish.  As  each 
flower  is  2  inches  across  and  of  good  substance, 
the  effect  of  the  numerous  long  racemes  borne  by 
a  large  plant  of  this  species  is  extremely  fine.  It 
is  so  very  free-flowering,  too,  and  thrives  under 
such  simple  treatment,  that  no  stove  need  be 
without  its  beautiful  flowers  for  many  months  in 
the  year.  Planted  out,  it  soon  forms  a  large  plant, 
and  will  certainly  flower;  whilst  in  pots  it  may  be 
grown  into  handsome  specimens.  To  induce  it  to 
bloom  a  drier  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  air  are  all 
that  is  required.  It  is  a  native  of  Mysore  and  the 
Neilgherries,  and  was  introduced  about  11S5.5. 
There  is  a  yellow-flowered  form  of  it  which  is 
named  lutea. 

T.  NATALEN"sis.~A  distinct  shrubby  plant,  with 
ovate,  sessile  leaves,  the  veins  in  which  are  very 
prominent,  and  axillary  flowers  which  are  slightly 
drooping,  and  are  composed  of  a  tube  2  inches 
long,  almost  hidden  by  the  two  large  green  calyx- 
like bracts,  and  a  large  spreading  five-lobed  limb 
which  is  coloured  pale  purple.  The  flowers  appear 
in  July,  and  although  not  more  than  two  flowers 
are  open  at  one  time  on  each  branch,  they  make  a 
nice  display  on  specimens  grown  in  pots,  and 
made  to  branch  freely  by  frequent  stopping  early 
in  the  year.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  18.38, 
thriving  in  a  warm  greenhouse  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  continually  moist.  B. 


Thunb^rgia  laurifolia  as  a  sm.ill  put  plant. 

variable  plant.  The  form  shown  in  our  plate  is 
what  has  been  known  as  T.  Harrisi,  and  is  the 
better  of  the  two,  being  brighter  coloured  and 
bearing  larger  racemes  than  that  to  which  the 
name  of  laurifolia  was  once  limited.  It  is  a  strong 
grower  with  long  cord-like  shoots,  ovate.  Laurel- 
like leaves,  the  margins  slightly  toothed  or  waved, 
and  the  surface  smooth  and  shining.  The  flowers 
are  borne  on  a  short  raceme  springing  from  the 
leaf-axils,  as  many  as  two  dozen  flowers  being 
crowded  on  a  raceme  not  more  than  4  inches  long. 
The  size,  form,  and  beautiful  colour  of  the  flowers 
are  shown  in  the  plate,  which  represents  only  a 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  21. 

September  15  to  21. 
Brilliant  sunshine  by  day  and  cold,  nearly  freez- 
ing, by  night  are  phrases  descriptive  of  the  weather 
that  has  prevailed  all  the  week.  The  cold  nights 
ha\e  made  us  somewhat  apprehensive  as  to  the 
safety  of  tender  bedding  plants,  for  though  all  our 
cuttings  of  the  same  are  taken,  we  do  not  yet 
wish  to  see  the  end  of  the  old  plants  ;  hence  pro- 
tection with  light  tiffany  .sheeting  and  thick  net- 
ting has  been  put  over  the  most  important  beds 
to  preserve  them  from  frost,  as  the  probability  is 
that  if  we  get  safely  over  the  first  cold  nights  we 
shall  have  a  second  little  summer,  when  the  beauty 
of  the  flower  garden  will  be  very  welcome  as  a 
sort  of  floral  set-off  to  the  autumnal  tints  of  the 
trees  that  are  now  showing  in  every  direction. 
Till  frost  has  really  cut  down  the  plants  we  con- 
tinue our  work  of  keeping  every  bed  and  plant  in 
perfect  order  by  picking  otf  seed-pods,  bad  flowers, 
and  leaves,  and  take  just  as  much  pains  to  keep 
edgings  and  groundwork  as  neat  and  trim  as 
we  do  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Of 
course,  when  a  .sharp  frost  does  come  the  collapse 
is  sudden  and  complete.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 
Why,  there  is  an  end  of  gaiety  ;  and  winter  dress 
is  put  on  forthwith,  shrubs  and  other  hardy 
plants  take  the  place  of  such  plants  as  must  be 
moved,  but  all   that  will  winter  without  injury 
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remain  as  before.  The  present  must  surely  have 
been  a  favourable  season  for  Lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  auratums  have  been,  and  still  are,  most 
magnificent,  and  the  double -flowered  Tiger  Lily  is 
equally  good.  Our  bulbs  of  both  are  constantly 
left  in  tlie  ground  and  winter  well,  and  shoot 
forth  each  year  more  strongly  than  the  previous  one. 
The  soil  is  an  open  sandy  loam  resting  on  gravel, 
and  therefore  warmer  and  drier  tlian  most  soils, 
and  this,  no  doubt,  prevents  injury  accruing  to 
the  bulbs  in  winter.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  auratum  Lily  would  winter  in  a  soil  of  a 
tenacious  nature,  even  tliough  it  were  well  drained, 
and  therefore  a  trial  on  a  limited  scale  only  should 
be  made  till  this  lias  been  ascertained.  Tied  up 
spikes  of  (iladiolus,  which  are  still  flowering  pro- 
fusely; and  so  are  Phloxes,  which  also  have"  been 
freed  of  bad  flowers.  Asters  (Mich.ielmas  Daisies) 
are  nearly  in  full  beauty,  and  the  tall  varieties 
have  been  securely  staked.  The  short  crops  of 
both  Apples  and  Pears  make  us  most  anxious 
to  harvest  them  in  good  condition,  that  the  supply 
of  each  may  hold  out,  and  on  most  days  we  gather 
a  few  Pears— Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Thouin,  Corate 
de  Laniy,  Beurr(5  de  Capiaumont,  Doyenne  Oris, 
and  Gansel's  Bergamot  have  been  gathered  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  about  as  many  varieties  of 
Apples;  only  the  latest  varieties,  such  as  Ribston 
Pippin,  Northern  tireening.  Court  Pendn  Plat, 
and  Deux  Ans,  now  remain  to  be  gathered. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  ripen  more  slowly  than 
usual,  and  are  certainly  of  finer  quality,  and  the 
colour  of  all  is  perfection,  thanks  to  the  unusual 
amount  of  sunshine  that  has  lately  prevailed.  We 
water  both  these  and  Apricots  as  often  as  the  non- 
neglect  of  other  duties  will  admit  of;  this  is 
necessary,  as  our  rainfall  up  to  this  date  is  several 
inches  below  the  average.  Kitchen  garden  work 
has  been  earthing  up  Broccoli  and  hoeing  between 
rows  of  winter  Spinach  and  August-sown  Onions, 
Lettuce,  and  Cabbage,  and  the  completion  of 
Potato  digging  and  housing.  Planting  of  Cab- 
bages, &c.,  is  deferred  till  rain  comes.  \Vork  in 
and  about  the  houses  has  mainly  been  propagation 
of  flower  garden  plants,  but  all  cuttings  are  now 
in,  except  those  that  it  is  desirable  to  put  in  later, 
such  as  Calceolarias,  Leucophytons,  and  Gnapha- 
liums,  which  all  do  best  in  cold  frames,  where 
they  remain  till  needed  for  planting  out  in  the 
beds  in  spring.  The  second  crop  of  Figs  being 
about  finished,  the  hou.se  is  now  kept  cooler- 
no  fire-heat,  and  ventilation  will  be  gradually 
increased  till  it  is  safe  to  leave  the  house  wide 
open  night  and  day  ;  the  border  -an  inside  one- 
will  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  supply  of  water  will  be  considerably 
reduced  and  syringing  quite  discontinued.  Put 
inside  our  first  lot  of  Chrysanthemums— the  latest 
varieties  only;  the  remainder  are  so  forward,  that 
they  will  be  left  out  as  long  as  it  is  .safe  to  leave 
them  without  danger  of  injury  by  frost;  mean- 
time, every  available  place  is  being  got  ready  for 
them,  as  also  are  stakes  for  tying  them  into  posi- 
tion in  the  houses.  A  greater  amount  of  fire  heat 
is  now  given  to  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes 
by  night,  70"  to  7.5"  being  the  present  average 
temperature,  and  a  similar  warmth  is  attbrded  to 
Pines  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Did  final  pruning 
to  early  Peaches;  mulched  the  freshly  top-dressed 
border,  which  is  now  available  for  standing  plants 
on  all  tlie  winter.  Hants. 
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HARDY  FRUITS. 


AlTLKS. 

Tins  season  a  partial  crop  must  be  carefully 
watched  and  gathered  as  soon  as  the  stalks  of  the 
fruit  yield  to  the  usual  upward  pressure.  Although 
the  season  is  generally  considered  late,  we  find 
but  little,  if  any,  ditFerence  in  the  period  of  ripen- 
ing ;  indeed,  many  of  the  early  varieties  are 
forwarder  than  they  have  been  for  several  years; 
rnoreover,  the  fruit  is  bright,  clean,  and  excep- 
tionally fine.  We  have  during  the  past  week 
gathered  Worcester  Pearmain  and  Echlinville, 
two  of  our  most  handsome  and  useful  early  autumn 
Apples,  Lord  Suftield,  Lady  Henniker,  Stirling 
Castle,    Keswick   Codlin,    and   Devonshire   Quar- 


renden,  both  from  pyramids,  bushes,  and  upright 
cordons,  and  the  trees  are  now  ready  for  root- 
lifting  or  top-dressing  and  watering.  The  crops 
from  the  above-named  trees  having  required  much 
thinning,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  disturb 
the  roots,  as  the  growth  is  not  too  strong  and  the 
set  of  flower-buds  is  profuse  ;  but  close  examina- 
tion reveals  the  fact  that  the  subsoil  under  many 
of  them  inclines  to  the  dry  side ;  hence  the  secret 
of  early  maturity.  Having  a  good  supply  of 
water,  basins  will  be  formed  round  the  boles  of 
the  trees,  and  after  well  washing  the  foliage  the 
hose  will  be  laid  on  until  the  lower  roots  are  pro- 
perly moistened.  Mulching  will  then  complete 
their  requirements  for  the  season.  Late  kinds  are 
colouring  fast,  and  no  doubt,  from  the  same  cause, 
show  a  tendency  to  early  maturity;  but,  unlike 
the  fruit  in  the  home  and  southern  counties,  the 
Apples  are  clean  and  free  from  grub. 

APKICOTS. 

Tliese,  as  a  rule,  do  not  receive  the  care  and 
attention  they  deserve  and  require  after  the  fruit 
is  gathered.  Natives  of  a  warmer  clime,  many 
people  think  they  cannot  have  too  much  dry  sun- 
heat  to  ripen  up  the  fruit-buds  and  wood;  neither 
can  they  if  the  roots  are  freely  supplied  with 
water.  This  important  element  is  not,  however, 
always  administered  through  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  September.  The  lower  stratum  of 
deeijly-drainetl  south  borders  becomes  dry,  and 
the  trees  resent  this  treatment  by  shedding 
their  buds  and  perhaps  losing  a  few  branches 
in  the  spring.  Better  late  than  never.  Those 
who  have  neglected  the  roots  should  not  lose  a 
day  in  making  an  efl'ort  to  restore  the  soil  to  a 
growing  state  by  pointing  up  the  hard-trodden 
surface  of  the  wall  path,  mulching  and  watering 
heavily.  An  inch  or  two  of  rain  or  an  occasional 
dash  with  the  hose  cannot  reach  the  deeply  placed 
roots,  as  those  near  the  surface  carry  it  off,  and 
the  rapidly  perspiring  leaves  lack  that  fulness  so 
essential  to  the  forming  and  feeding  of  the  buds. 
Once  properly  moistened  and  mulched  to  prevent 
the  borders  from  again  becoming  dry,  autumn 
watering  must  not  be  continued  to  an  extent  that 
will  force  fresh  green  growth  that  will  never 
rifei ;  but  this  is  an  extreme  which  few  people  fall 
into,  especially  when  well  drained  trees  are  grow- 
ing against  sheltered  south  walls.  Apples  and 
Pears  in  the  open  quarters  may  have  too  much 
wet  in  the  autumn,  but  the  roots  of  Peaches  and 
Apricots,  which  coniiiience  swelling  their  buds 
soon  after  Christmas,  must  be  kejjt  progressing, 
and  the  proper  time  to  commence  cultivating  next 
year's  crop  is  immediately  after  the  last  of  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  Old  trees  which  have  become 
barren  or  gross  through  the  roots  descending  into 
a  dry  or  unsuitable  subsoil  may  now  be  taken  in 
hand  with  every  chance  of  their  speedy  restora- 
tion to  a  fruitful  condition.  Careful  lifting  and 
replanting  in  fresh  maiden  loam,  now  so  well 
understood,  is  the  proper  remedy,  as  it  not  only 
cuts  olF  the  supply  of  damaging  food,  but  raises 
the  main  roots  to  a  horizontal  position  within  the 
influence  of  heat,  water,  and  air.  In  course  of 
time  the  spurs  of  old  Apricots  get  very  long  and 
unsightly,  when  the  flowers  and  fruit,  if  they  pro- 
duce any,  lose  the  influence  of  heat  absorbed  and 
reflected  by  the  wall.  Close  examination  gene- 
rally shows  a  number  of  buds  clustering  near  the 
main  stems,  which  one  year's  management  will 
convert  into  close  spurs.  To  these,  then,  all  old 
spurs  should  be  pruned  as  soon  as  tlie  roots  have 
thoroughly  taken  to  the  new  compost,  and  where 
they  are  not  visible  all  the  old  spurs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch, 
may  be  cut  oT,  when  latent  buds  will  soon  push 
into  growth. 

Pe.wiies. 
Of  these  the  flush  of  midseason  kinds  will  now  be 
over,  and  many  of  the  trees  will  be  ready  for 
pruning.  Light,  warmth,  and  air  being  such 
important  factors,  the  earliest  available  oppor- 
tunity should  be  devoted  to  the  removal  of  all 
past-bearing  shoots  ■which  have  finished  their 
work,  and  the  trees  before  and  afterwards  must  be 
well  hosed  to  divest  them  of  spider.     \Mien  prun- 


ing is  finished  and  the  trees  are  clean,  all  summer 
mulching  may  be  taken  away  to  let  warmth  into 
the  borders,  but  top-dressing  laid  on  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring  and  now  full  of  fibres  will  be  best 
left  until  the  time  arrives  for  the  annual  root- 
pruning.  The  end  of  September  and  the  month 
of  October  is  the  best  time  for  this  work,  and  so 
completely  does  this  operation  form  the  keystone 
of  success,  that  I  cannot  forbear  again  directing' 
attention  to  it.  So  many  think  root-lifting  means 
a  year's  loss  of  fruit,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  I 
never  allow  the  roots  of  a  single  tree  to  escape 
the  annual  shortening,  and  they  always  bear  full 
crops.  Indeed,  so  grateful  are  they  for  the  usual 
supply  of  fresh  loam  and  lime  rubble,  that  I 
always  secure  the  best  wood  and  fruit  when  the 
work  is  most  efficiently  performed.  Last  October 
I  had  occasion  to  move  a  large  tree  of  Dymond 
three  times  ;  the  fruit,  a  full  crop,  is  equal  to  the 
best  on  the  wall,  and  the  wood  is  perfect.  Further, 
by  way  of  experiment,  a  number  of  large  trees 
which  I  had  been  testing  in  pots  were  shaken  out 
and  the  roots  washed  free  of  every  particle  of  soil 
preparatory  to  planting  them  against  walls. 
Strong  roots  we  could  not  uncoil  were  shortened, 
the  others  were  spread  out  in  pure  calcareous' 
loam,  and  most  of  them  are  now  swelling  off  large 
Peaches.  If  by  oversight,  certainly  not  under 
good  management,  the  roots  of  any  of  the  trees 
have  become  dry  the  borders  should  be  well 
watered  before  root-lifting  is  attempted.  Then, 
during  fine,  dry  weather,  say  early  in  October, 
the  work  may  be  taken  in  hand  as  the  soil  can  be 
handled  and  worked  without  becoming  pasty, 
and  flooding  with  water  will  be  found  the  best 
rammer. 

Figs 
must  be  kept  thin  of  wood  and  closely  nailed  in 
to  the  walls  to  insure  its  being  properly  ripened. 
JIulching  having  done  its  work,  crops,  as  a  rule, 
being  extremely  light,  it  may  be  removed  to  let 
the  sun  into  the  borders.  We  are  still  gathering 
a  few  fine  Figs  from  Brown  Turkey,  Brunswick, 
and  a  variety  sent  out  under  the  name  of  Williams' 
Prolific,  but,  in  my  opinion,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  Brunswick.  Where  Figs  have  failed,  or  so 
soon  as  the  crop  is  over,  all  root-pruning  must  be 
taken  in  hand  and  completed.  This  process,  while 
the  leaves  are  yet  on  the  trees,will  hasten  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood  and  check  the  swelling  of  the 
embryo  Figs,  which  cannot  be  too  small  to  pass 
safely  through  the  winter.  If  not  already  done, 
all  intermediate  fruits  larger  than  Hazel  Nuts 
must  at  once  be  rubbed  oflF,as  they  cannot  possibly 
hang  to  ripen.  Figs  submit  to  very  severe  root- 
pruning  and  become  gross,  pithy,  and  unfruitful 
in  nearly  every  garden  where  it  is  neglected. 
They  like  light,  not  over-rich,  calcareous  compost, 
and  do  best  when  the  roots  are  confined  to  a  small 
area.  Unlike  stone  fruit  trees,  they  may  be  kept 
dry  through  the  winter,  but  water  and  surface- 
dressing  must  be  supplied  ail  lih.  when  spring 
growth  can  no  longer  be  retarded. 

Stkawberkies. 
The  terrific  thunderstorms  by  which  the  hot, 
dry  weather  was  broken  up  'have  told  upon 
our  Strawberry  beds  in  a  way  we  did  not 
wish  or  bargain  for.  What  the  outcome  will 
be,  a  mild  or  severe  winter  alone  can  deter- 
mine. The  plants,  in  accordance  with  good  prac- 
tice, were  trimmed  as  soon  as  the  crop  was 
cleared,  and  a  hea\y  top-dressing  of  old  Peach 
border  loam  put  them  right,  as  we  thought,  for 
the  winter,  but  growth  of  foliage  has  set  in  with 
all  the  spring  vigour  Strawberries  are  capable  of 
putting  forth,  and  should  the  weather  continue 
mild,  I  am  afraid  many  of  the  crowns  will  throw 
up  flower-scapes.  A  check  now  may  prevent 
flowering,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  this  unwelcome, 
precocity  may  tell  unfavourably  in  the  spring.  It 
may  be  that  Dame  Nature  is  only  laughing  at  our 
autumn  Strawberry  fruiters,  and  showing  them  how 
she  can  produce  second  crops  without  subjecting 
the  plants  to  pot  culture  or  sharji  attacks  of  red 
spider.  Although  detrimental  to  oUl  beds,  this 
autumn  growth  may  favour  newly  formed  planta- 
tions, as  the  plants  are  now  making  good  crownj. 
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and  throwing  out  strong  wires,  a  sure  sign  that 
the  roots  are  at  work  below  the  surface.  These 
beds  we  generally  about  this  time  top-dress  with 
old  Mushroom  manure,  but  under  existing  condi- 
tions tlie  plants  will  be  firmed  with  the  foot  and 
the  manure  Avill  be  withheld  for  the  present,  as 
the  crowns  are  more  in  need  of  the  hardening 
effect  of  exposure  than  the  roots  of  nutriment. 
When  August-planted  beds  are  well  established, 
all  runners  should  be  removed  as  they  appear, 
and  the  Dutch  hoe  in  careful  hands  on  line 
days  will  keep  them  clear  of  weeds  and  benefit  the 
plants  by  letting  in  sun  and  air.  If  the  late  dis- 
cussion on  Strawberries  has  induced  amateurs  to 
invest  in  new  sorts  which  may  be  weak  or  still  in 
small  pots,  they  may  with  advantage  defer  per- 
manent planting  until  the  spring.  The  plants 
must  not,  however,  be  kept  standing  about  in 
these  cramping  and  starving  nutshells,  as  such 
treatment  will  greatly  decrease  their  number  be- 
fore the  winter  is  over,  and  those  which  escape 
will  be  weak  and  poor.  Neither  must  they  be 
pampered,  for  Strawberries  worth  growing  resent 
coddling,  but  rejoice  in  full  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments. The  proper  course,  then,  is  an  early  clear- 
ance from  glass  and  shade,  and  temporary  plant- 
ing in  a  well-prepared  nursery  bed  in  an  elevated 
airy  part  of  the  garden.  The  plants  need  not  be 
placed  more  than  0  inches  apart,  but  they  should 
be  divested  of  sour  soil  and  firmly  planted  in  a 
good  layer  of  fresh  heavy  compost. 


Bfsii  Fkiits. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries,  like  all  other  fruit 
trees,  seem  inclined  to  ripen  their  wood  and  foliage 
early.  It  is  as  yet  rather  too  early  to  commence 
pruning,  although  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  this 
work  forward  before  we  are  overtaken  by  cold 
weather;  but  it  is  not  a  day  too  soon  to  commence 
planting.  The  ground  just  now  is  warm  and  in 
excellent  condition,  and  young  trees,  especially 
those  of  home  growfh,  can  be  transplanted  in  full 
leaf  without  their  feeling  the  moving.  A  good 
start  with  trees  which  are  not  to  be  disturbed  for 
some  years  being  more  than  half  the  battle,  the 
ground  should  be  well  trenched  to  a  uniform 
depth,  and  enriched  with  rotten  manure  if  poor, 
with  burnt  earth  and  old  lime  rubble  if  cold  and 
heavy.  Then  on  a  dry  day  it  must  be  levelled  and 
made  quite  firm — two  important  operations  which 
must  precede  workman-like  planting.  When  bush 
trees  are  to  be  planted  in  lines  near  the  margins 
of  walks  it  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  out  a  trench 
.3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  and  put  in  a  thick 
layer  of  trimmings,  clippings,  and  other  cumber- 
some refuse  to  form  a  tolerably  rich  foundation. 
Upon  this  the  best  of  the  soil  recently  taken  out 
must  be  placed  and  made  firm  in  consecutive 
layers  until  the  bed  is  0  inches  above  the  surround- 
ing level.  When  worked  into  proper  form  a  line 
should  be  strained  along  the  centre,  and  neat,  but 
stout,  durable  sticks  or  stakes  placed  equidistant 
with  a  rod  and  driven  down  to  the  solid  subsoil 
to  indicate  the  stations,  one  tie  to  keep  the  trees 
upright  and  steady  being  all  that  is  needed ;  these 
sticks  should  be  cut  oft"  to  one  uniform  height,  a 
few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  collar  of  bush 
trees,  and  2  feet  or  more  for  pyramids  and 
standards.  When  planted  and  mulched,  a  good 
watering  will  settle  the  soil  home  about  the  roots. 
This  will  prove  to  be  the  finest  border  in  the 
garden  for  crops  of  winter  Lettuce. 

The  Orckaed. 
The  gathering  of  fruit  this  year  in  many 
orchards  will  be  light,  and  for  this  reason  the  few 
trees  bearing  full  or  partial  crops  of  Apples  and 
Pears  must  receive  extra  care  and  timely  atten- 
tion. I  have  just  stated  that  the  fruit  in  gardens, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  subsoil,  is  ripening 
earlier  than  usual,  and  find  the  crops  in  Grass 
orchards  are  equally  forward.  Fruit  generally, 
even  on  old  trees,  is  clean  and  fine,  but  it  lacks 
colour,  and,  judging  from  the  tendency  to  drop- 
ping and  the  ready  way  in  which  Apples  part 
from  the  lowest  branches,  it  is  questionable  if 
much  will  be  gained  by  allowing  this  settled 
weather  to  pass  before  hand-picking  is  commenced 


in  earnest.  Midseason  and  late  sorts  should  be 
allowed  to  hang  until  the  kernels  have  changed 
colour  and  begin  to  shrink  in  their  cells,  but  a 
sharp  outlook  must  be  kept  on  the  weather,  and 
all  hands  set  to  work  on  the  eve  of  a  change,  as 
one  sharp  storm  would  nearly  clear  many  of  the 
trees.  Assuming  that  the  fruit  room  has  been 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  fruit,  the  difl'e- 
rent  varieties  should  be  carefully  put  away,  the 
thinner  the  better,  as  they  are  gathered,  the  latest 
most  out  of  the  way,  the  earliest  where  thay  will 
be  most  in  sight.  Xewly  gathered  Apples  per- 
spire freely,  no  matter  how  dry  they  may  be  when 
stored;  hence  the  importance  of  keeping  the  fruit 
room  dry,  cool, and  abundantly  ventilated  through- 
out the  autumn.  When  the  sweating  process 
which  glazes  and  fits  them  for  keeping  is  over, 
each  shelf  should  be  examined  for  faulty  fruits 
which  are  not  sound,  and  gradually  the  ventilation 
may  be  reduced  on  the  approach  of  cold,  wet,  or 
severe  weather.  W.  Coleman. 

Ea-iliior  Casfle,  Ltdhnry. 
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EARTHING  UP  CELERY. 
More  depends,  I  am  disposed  to  maintain, 
the  way  in  which  this  operation  is  performed  than 
upon  whether  it  is  done  piecemeal  or  all  at  one 
time.      On   light,   well  drained  soils    it    may  be 
necessary  to  water  the  rows  repeatedly  up  to  the 
time  when  the  plants  are  nearly  full  grown,  and 
earthing  them  up,  in  that  case,  would  have  to  be 
delayed,  but  on  heavy  lands,  as  in  our  case,  about 
three  good  soakings,  if  the  month  of  August   is 
hot  and  dry,  are  all  that  are  needed ;  at  least,  that 
is  our  experience,  and  we  have  as  good  Celery  as 
most   people.      With    us    slugs    are    remarkably 
troublesome,  and   it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  in 
check,  the  Celery  rows  being  their  favourite  winter 
quarters.     We  have  tried  se\eral    plans   of    pre- 
serving the  plants  from  them  with  varying  success. 
For   two   seasons  we  completely  surrounded  the 
stems  with  fine  coal  ashes,  but  this,  though  effec- 
tive enough,  does  not  improve  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  for  after  crops ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  too 
much  of  it  in  one  place,  and  we  are  not  using  it 
this  season.   At  Longleat  burnt  clay  is  substituted 
for  the  ashes,  and  this,  besides  keeping  the  slugs 
oft',    preserves    the    Celery,    and     also    improves 
naturally  stift'  soil.     When  any  such  material  is 
employed,  moulding  up  is  done  principally  on  the 
second  occasion,   and    before    severe    frosts    are 
anticipated.     As  we  have  no  burnt  clay  and  do 
not  intend  using  any  kind  of  ashes,  our  earthing 
up  will  be  done  in   the  ordinary  manner— that  is, 
at  about  three  times,  plenty  of  soot  and  lime  being 
freely  dusted  about  the  stems  each  time  for  the 
benefit  of  the  slugs.     It  might,  too,  be  a  saving 
of  labour  to  mould  up  completely  at  one  time, 
but  I  still  prefer  the  good  old  plan  of  doing  it 
piecemeal,  always  supposing  that  the  operation  is 
rationally  cai-ried   out.     Both    "  R.   T."    (p.   220) 
and  "Hortus"  (p.  '281)  appear  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  Celery  is  naturally  of  a  spreadino- 
habit,  and  unless  something  is  done  to  check  that 
tendency  when  the  time  arrives  to  earth  up  "all 
at  once,"  the  leaves  cannot  be  induced  to  properly 
enclose  the  heart  -the  only  part  eaten,  and  what 
we  have  to  study  is  how  best  to  develop  and  pre- 
serve it.     The  cook  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  use 
some  of  the  outer  stalks  for  soups,  but,  as  a  rule, 
all  Celery  that  reaches  the  pantry  is  very  roughly 

used  indeed,  and  very  little — I  may  say  nothino- 

is  gained  by  growing  large  "sticks."  Nor  does 
any  real  advantage  attend  the  practice  of  placing 
two  rows  of  plants  in  one  narrow  trench,  as  the 
same  number  of  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  sinole 
row  with  much  less  trouble.  When  these  are 
growing  strongly  they  should  be  moulded  up. 
After  being  properly  cleared  of  suckers  and  the 
small  lower  leaves,  they  should  either  be  lightly 
tied  up  just  above  where  the  soil  will  reach,  so  as 
to  allow  the  soil  to  be  worked  in  amongst  them 
expeditiously,  or  if  a  boy  is  available,  he  can  be 
made  to  hold  the  stems  together  while  the  soil  is 


being  carefully  and  lightly  disposed  about  them. 
For  the  first  moulding  .3  inches  or  4  inches  of  soil 
will  be  ample ;  moisture  is  thus  retained  and  the 
leaves  are  kept  nearly  erect.  At  the  next  mould- 
ing,  if  any  protecting  material  is  worked  in,  two 
boards  will  be  necessary,  and  the  plants  should 
also  be  again  loosely  tied  up,  so  that  the  stalks 
shall  cover  the  heart  all  round.  The  boards  being 
placeil  in  position  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  the 
next  proceeciing  is  to  mould  up  against  them  from 
the  ridges,  while  inside  the  ashes  or  burnt  clay 
should  be  carefully  placed,  and  the  boards  can 
then  be  withdrawn  and  be  ready  for  another 
length.  This  would  not  be  the  final  moulding  ; 
later  on  the  earth  should  be  banked  up  around  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  throw  oft'  superfluous  rain 
and  complete  the  blanching.  At  no  time  should 
the  soil  be  heavily  banked  above  the  fast  developing 
hearts,  nor  should  it  be  tightly  pressed  about  the 
stems,  as  some  are  fond  of  doing,  for  this  causes 
bulging  and  splitting  at  the  base;  nor  ought 
many  of  the  leaves  to  be  enclosed,  as  it  is  not 
these  that  require  blanching,  and  the  more  healthy 
the  foliage  above  the  soil  the  better  and  larger 
will  the  heart  be.  The  idea  that  piecemeal  blanch- 
ing: varies  the  amount  of  crispness  is  fanciful,  and 
will  not  have  much  weight  with  experienced  culti- 
vators. The  longer  Celery  is  allowed  to  remain 
exposed  to  full  light  and  air  the  stronger  the 
flavour  becomes,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  after- 
blanching  will  entirely  remove  this  objectionable 
taste.      '  W.  I. 


Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.— The  extent  to 
which  this  variety  is  now  cultivated  for  market 
would  liardly  be  credited  without  actually  seeing 
the  enormous  breadths  of  it  that  are  planted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  Even  when 
other  vegetables  are  plentiful  and  cheap  this 
Cauliflower  finds  a  ready  sale,  owing  to  its  heads 
being  beautifully  white  and  compact.  They  are 
now  being  sent  into  Portsmouth  and  other  large 
south  coast  towns  by  wagon-loads,  nearly  e%-ery 
head  being  fit  to  set  up  in  a  prize  collection  of 
vegetables.  The  secret  of  success  in  the  case  of 
this  Cauliflower  is  good  rich  soil,  early  planting, 
and  plenty  of  room.  It  succeeds  in  0]i3n  fields 
where  sun  and  wind  j)lay  freely  around  it,  and 
in  periods  of  drought  plenty  of  sewage  is  applied 
to  the  land.  The  latter,  too,  is  mostly  dressed 
the  preceding  winter  with  town  refuse,  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  have  soil  for  it  on  which  no 
other  kind  of  Brassica  crop  had  been  grown  for 
some  time.  The  seed  is  sown  by  our  market- 
growers  very  early  in  cold  frames,  and  as  soon 
as  the  weatlier  is  favourable  and  the  plants  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  are  planted  out  1  yai-d 
apart,  which  allows  for  the  free  use  of  a  horse  hoe 
between  the  rows.  And  at  this  time  of  year  they 
entirely  cover  the  ground  with  massive  dark  green 
leaves,  betokening  good  cultivation.  Another  valu- 
able characteristic  belonging  to  the  Autumn  Giant 
is  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  in  season  ; 
by  having  suceessional  batches  a  continuous  supply 
can  be  secured  from  August  until  severe  frost  sets 
in.— J.  (;.,  Ilanti. 

Thinning  Asparagus. —The  plants  in  my  y  uung 
Asparagus  bed  (two  years  old)  are  in  bunches  of  some 
six  or  eight  stems,  and  the  bunches  about  1  foot 
apart  in  the  bed.  May  these  he  left  in  bunches,  or 
ought  they  to  be  thinned  to  single  stems  ?  and  if  so, 
will  simply  pulling  up  the  superfluous  stems  be  suffi- 
cient, and  can  that  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
root  f— H.  S.  M. 

*»*  Well-grown  Asparagus,  two  years  from  the 
seed,  will  produce  several  shutds  from  each  crown. 
Why  thin  or  destroy  them  when  each  shoot  is  form- 
ing and  feeding  a  bud  at  its  base  ?  Better  tie  the 
young  growths  to  sticks  to  prevent  wind-waving,  as 
future  growth  depends  upon  their  preservation  until 
they  die  down  naturally,  when  their  work  will  be 
done.  These  remarks  apply  to  plants  which  were 
planted  singly  two  years  ago,  but  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable they  do  not  meet  your  case,  as  we  suspect  your 
Asparagus  was  improperly  sown — i.e.,  a  number  of 
seeds  were  allowed  to  fall  together,  and  thinning 
when   2   inches   high  was   neglected.     If   so,  and   a 
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number  of  young  plants  are  now  clustered  in  bunches 
1  foot  apart,  a  different  course  must  be  pursued,  as 
thinning  is  a  simple  impossibility.  Leave  the  bed 
alone  until  the  buds  begin  to  move  in  April,  then,  the 
bunches  being  so  terribly  close  together,  lift  every 
alternate  row,  divide  the  plants,  carefully  preserving 
the  buds,  and  with  the  best  make  a  new  plantation. 
If  eaily  cutting  is  imperative,  the  other  rows  may 
remain  ;  but  they  will  never  do  much  good,  as  the 
roots  will  strangle  each  other.  When  Asparagus 
seeds  are  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  the 
seeds  should  be  dropped,  singly,  say,  6  inches  apart 
in  the  rows  and  3  feet  from  row  to  row  ;  the  plants 
will  then  have  fair  room  for  development.  Assuming 
that  every  seed  grows,  they  will  be  much  too  close, 
but  being  6  inches  from  each  other,  every  alternate 
plant  when  twelve  months  old  may  be  carefully 
lifted  with  a  hand-fork  and  transferred  to  fresh 
ground,  properly  prepared  through  the  winter. — 
W,  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledburi/. 


PEAS  AND  PEA  CULTURE. 

Little  that  is  new  can  be  said  about  Peas' 
and  yet  it  is  of  importance  to  know  how  to  keep 
up  a  supply  of  good  green  Peas  from  May  to 
November.  In  order  to  do  this  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  and  forethought  is  necessary. 
Some,  doubtless,  fancy  that  Peas  will  grow  any- 
where and  under  all  conditions,  but  that  is  a 
mistake.  In  order  to  have  palatable  green  Peas 
during  the  period  named  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
rich  deep  loam  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  With- 
out this  they  cannot  resist  the  summer  droughts. 
In  our  light  soil,  over  a  subsoil  of  dry  gravel, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  early  Peas 
without  taking  any  extra  pains  with  them,  except 
to  prepare  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  warm  position. 
Our  kitchen  garden  difficulties  in  light  soil  begin 
with  the  hot  dry  weather  which  sets  in  either 
in  June  or  July.  The  only  possible  way  to 
keep  up  a  supply  during  July  and  later  is 
to  prepare  the  ground  by  trenching  it  the 
previous  autumn  or  winter.  Some  good  manure 
should  be  worked  into  it  to  a  considerable  depth. 
If  placed  near  the  surface,  it  leaves  the  soil 
too  open  to  produce  successional  crops  of  good 
Peas.  The  nature  of  shallow  light  soil  is  (even  if 
well  manured)  to  rush  in  a  good  crop  quickly,  and 
it  is  soon  over.  Great  quantities  of  Peas  are  grown 
in  this  neighbourhood  for  the  London  market.  No 
sticks  are  used  for  their  support,  and  during  the 
Pea-picking  season  a  surplus  population  of  a 
peculiar  character  settles  in  our  midst  to  aid  in 
getting  the  crop  ready  for  market.  They  pick 
the  Peas  at  so  much  per  bushel.  The  first  gather- 
ing takes  the  cream  of  the  crop,  and  seldom  is 
more  than  two  gatherings  made,  after  which  the 
ground  is  ploughed  and  planted  with  Coleworts, 
sprouting  IJroccoIi,  or  any  similar  crop.  Water- 
ing, or  any  special  preparation  of  the  ground,  is 
out  of  the  question.  In  good  seasons  the  market 
for  the  earliest  Peas  is  sure  to  be  overstocked, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  later  Peas  pay  much  better. 
The  'crop  may  not  be  so  large,  and  more  is  paid 
for  gathering  it  ;  but  during  some  part  of  August 
Peas  were  sold  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
bushel.  The  ground,  after  later  crops  have  been 
I'emoved,  may  be  planted  with  spring  Cabbages. 

In  trivate  cakdens  sticks  are  used  to  support 
Peas,  and  I  would  here  like  to  urge  the  importance 
of  leaving  sufficient  space  between  the  i-ows.  For 
tall  varieties  a  space  of  .")  feet  or  (J  feet  apart 
gives  the  best  results.  Some  may  fancy  this  too 
much,  but  they  are  wrong.  As  soon  as  dry 
weather  sets  in  keep  the  hoe  at  work  between  the 
rows;  there  is  no  need  to  hoe  deeply,  but  it  will 
keep  the  ground  from  cracking  and  will  destroy 
all  weeds.  It  is  quite  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
water  well  at  the  roots.  My  plan  for  this  is  to 
draw  drills  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  and  till  them 
up  three  or  four  times  with  water,  or  until  the 
ground  is  well  soaked.  Level  the  ground,  and 
spread  a  layer  of  light  manure  or  short  litter  over 
the  surface.  We  can  obtain  manure  from  stables 
in  which  peat  litter  is  used.  This  is  light  and 
answers  admirably.  Mildew  and  thrips  are  very 
troublesome  in   our  garden.     All   late  Pea  crops 


have  been  much  injured  by  it  this  year.  It  makes 
its  appearance  during  dry  weather.  If  it  can  be 
prevented  at  all,  that  can  only  be  done  by  water- 
ing and  mulching,  aided  by  deep  culture.  Every 
successful  cultivatorknows the valueof  well-worked 
and  deeply-trenched  soil  for  vegetables.  Its 
obvious  advantages  are  well  set  forth  in  "The 
Manse  Garden,"  a  useful  little  book.  In  it 
(p.  104)  the  author  says  :  "  The  great  advantage 
of  a  deep  soil  is  its  aptitude  for  equalising  the 
supplies  of  moisture.  There  subsists  no  sympathy 
between  the  surface  and  a  hard  subsoil.  If  the 
former  is  drenched  with  rain,  the  latter  refuses  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  if  the  former  is 
parched,  the  latter  will  yield  up  none  of  its  mois- 
ture; again,  if  the  subsoil  be  pure  gravel,  it  readily 
takes  in  the  superabundant  waters,  but  it  soon 
squanders  them,  and  then  has  nothing  to  give 
back  to  the  surface  during  its  greatest  thirst. 
But  when  you  acquire  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil 
you  have  a  large  quantity  of  homogeneous  matter 
sympathetic  throughout,  and  all  nearly  alike  wet,  or 
alike  dry;  consequently  not  so  liable  to  suffer 
injury  by  a  too  long  continuance  of  rain  or  drought. 
This  improvement,  then,  as  it  renders  the  ele- 
ments of  Nature  more  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  vegetation,  is  permanent,  and  cannot  wear  out 
or  lose  its  effect,  while  that  of  manuring,  at  what- 
ever expense,  must  certainly  do."  It  must  not 
be  inferred,  however,  that  repeated  trenching  is 
unnecessary.  It  ought  to  be  done,  says  the  book 
just  quoted,  once  in  eight  or  ten  years.  We  do  it 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  consider  this 
system  of  trenching  and  manuring  absolutely 
essential  to  the  successful  culture  of  late  Pea 
crops. 

What  ake  the  best  varieties  to  cultivate  is  a 
question  of  as  much  importance  as  the  method  of 
culture.  The  varieties  that  have  been  introduced 
during  the  last  iev,-  years,  as  far  as  mere  names 
are  concerned,  have  been  plentiful  enough,  but  in 
some  cases  they  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  for 
garden  purposes.  We  do  not  require  a  new  Pea, 
which  we  have  to  purchase  at  a  high  price,  unless 
it  is  sufficiently  distinct  and  better  in  quality  than 
others  already  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Laxton  has 
done  good  work  in  raising  new  varieties  of  Peas 
by  cross-breeding,  and  has  added  many  good  and 
distinct  varieties  to  our  gardens.  Mr.  Culverwell 
and  Mr.  Eckford  have  also  achieved  some  success- 
ful results  in  this  direction.  But  what  with  new 
and  old  varieties  we  seem  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
numbers.  I  have  been  curious  enough  to  count 
the  number  of  varieties  contained  in  the  retail 
catalogue  of  one  of  our  London  houses,  and  find 
sixty-nine  described.  We  grow  in  our  garden  six 
varieties,  and  would  rather  reduce  this  number 
than  add  to  it.  We,  however,  try  one  or  two  new 
kinds  every  year,  and  if  after  a  fair  trial  they  are 
likely  to  be  superior  to  any  we  already  have 
they  are  retained.  For  many  years  we  grew  as 
early  varieties  William  the  First  and  Alpha,  the 
first  a  variety  with  round  blue  Peas,  and  the  other 
a  blue  wrinkled  marrow.  We  still  grow  them, 
but  with  the  addition  of  Selected  Extra  Early. 
This  variety  is  not  so  prolific  as  William  the  First, 
but  is  quite  a  week  or  two  earlier.  Dr.  McLean 
is  the  best  second  early  ;  it  is  a  wrinkled  marrow, 
and  very  prolific.  It  neither  pi'oduces  very  large 
pods  nor  very  large  Peas,  and  as  we  do  not  require 
them,  that  is  no  loss.  The  pods  are  medium-sized; 
so  are  the  Peas  ;  and  if  there  is  a  better  variety 
for  use  in  a  first-class  establishment  I  would  like 
to  know  its  name.  Veitch's  Perfection,  or  selec- 
tions of  it,  we  also  grow,  and  this  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  comment.  It  is  a  grand  mar- 
row Pea,  but  larger  than  Dr.  McLean.  Of  tall- 
growing  sorts  with  large  Peas  and  pods  we  have 
grown  Telephone  for  several  seasons,  and  this 
year  Prodigy,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Culver- 
well's  Giant  Marrow  and  Stratagem.  I  could  not 
discern  any  of  the  Stratagem  parentage  in  it,  nor 
did  it  differ  materially  from  Telephone,  grown 
side  by  side  with  it.  We  put  it  down  as  an  im- 
proved form  of  Telephone.  It  had  a  first-class 
certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
so  it  is  doubtless  distinct.  Sturdy  we  have  grown 
since  it  was  sent  out,  and  have  been  rather  favour- 


ably impressed  with  it.  It  is  a  very  late  Pea — I 
believe  one  of  Mr.  Laxton's  hybrids.  Those 
named  will  give  satisfaction  in  any  garden. 

J.  Douglas. 


LATE  PLANTED  POTATOES. 

Haviki;  a  quantity  of  good  sets  of  Be.\uty  of  Hebron, 
Early  Rose,  and  other  popular  Potatoes  on  hand,  and 
not  having  ground  vacant  for  them,  they  were  spread 
out  thinly  on  a  hard  border  out  of  doors  until  crop^ 
could  be  cleared  to  make  room  for  them.  A  good 
many  of  them  were  planted  on  June  1  ;  they  wire 
fine  sets,  well  furnished  with  sturdy  shoots,  and  in 
planting  we  took  care  not  to  rub  these  off.  We  made 
good  wide  trenches  with  a  spade  and  laid  them  in 
rows,  carefully  returning  the  soil,  and  in  a  very  few 
days  they  were  up  and  grew  so  vigorously,  that  little 
difference  could  be  discerned  between  them  and  others 
planted  in  March  and  Ajiril.  Most  of  them  were 
lifted  by  August  1,  or  two  months  from  the  date  of 
planting,  and  a  capital  even  crop  they  proved  to  be. 
1  do  not  say  that  such  late  planting  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  followed,  but  I  mention  the  fact  to 
show  that  a  really  good  crop  can  be  produced  thus 
late  in  the  season.  As  regards  earthing  or  moulding 
up  the  rows  of  Potatoes,  I  m.ay  state  that  we  grow  a 
good  many  of  ours  solely  for  seed,  and  they  are  not 
moulded  up  at  all ;  nevertheless,  I  liave  not  been 
able  to  detect  any  difference  between  the  crop  when 
moulded  up  and  that  grown  on  the  flat.  Ttere  i-', 
however,  one  advantage  belonging  to  earthing  up, 
viz.,  in  a  season  like  the  present,  when  copious  rains 
are  frequent,  the  ridges  help  to  keep  the  tubers  dry, 
as  the  rain  runs  down  into  the  hollows  between  the 
rows  and  soaks  away  without  wetting  the  tubers. 
Disease  up  to  a  late  period  this  year  has  been  absett, 
but  the  heavy  rainfall  which  we  have  lately  had  has 
made  it  spread  rapidly  among  Ute  kinds,  even  afttr 
the  earlies  were  all  safely  harvested.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  not  think  the  loss  will  he  enough  to  greatly 
affect  the  crop.  Magnum  Bonum  is  still  largely 
grown  as  a  field  Potato,  and  although  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  disease  proof,  its  strong  constitution  does 
not  appear  affected  by  it  like  that  of  many  of  the 
garden  varieties  of  Potato.  J.  G.  H. 


Bone  fertilisers. — There  are  two  modes  of  pre- 
paring bones  to  apply  to  land  as  fertilisers.  One  is  to 
grind  them  to  meal  and  powder,  and  use  them  with- 
out further  chemical  change  ;  the  other  is  to  change 
the  phosphate  to  superphosphate  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  last-mentioned  mode  requires  some  skill  and  ex- 
perience and  is  attended  with  some  difficulty  by  those 
not  familiar  with  the  process,  as  well  as  additional 
expense.  "  The  following,"  says  the  Country  Gcnlk- 
man,  "is  perhaps  the  best  way  of  converting  refuse 
bont  8  into  manure  :  First  break  them  into  as  small 
pieces  as  may  be  convenient ;  the  smaller,  the  sooner 
the  process  will  be  completed.  The  bones  should  be 
worked  down  with  ashes,  and  with  liquid  and  solid 
manure.  The  ashes  should  be  good,  such  as  are  ob- 
tained from  hard  wood  grown  on  uplands,  and  which 
have  not  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  air  as  to  lose 
their  strength  ;  or,  if  they  have  been  long  exposed,  a 
small  portion  of  fresh  lime  should  be  added.  The 
operation  may  be  performed  in  barrels  or  in  large 
boxes  of  any  convenient  size.  The  bottom  is  first 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  the  ashes,  then  a  thicker 
layer  of  bones,  and  so  on  till  the  box  or  barrel  is  full. 
The  ashes  should  be  moistened,  but  not  quite  enough 
to  cause  water  to  drain  away  from  them.  They 
should  be  kept  wet  by  additions  of  lii[uid  manure,  or 
with  soapsuds  or  hot  water  if  nothing  better  is  at 
hand.  The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
process  and  the  working  down  of  the  bones  depends 
much  on  the  freshness  and  strength  of  the  ashes,  and 
on  the  concentrated  character  of  the  liquid  manure. 
The  mass  is  rendered  dry  and  friable  by  thorough 
intermixture  with  dry  powdered  loam  or  road  dust. 
Hard  or  large  bones,  which  do  not  work  down  easily, 
may  be  put  with  the  asht  s  in  a  large  boiler  or  k  ettle, 
lye  or  liquid  manure  being  added,  and  the  whole 
boiled  till  the  bones  are  softened.  The  easiest  way, 
however,  by  which  to  soften  bones  when  they  can  be 
had  ground  or  broken  very  small  is  to  place  them  in 
alternate  layers  with  strong  fermenting  manure,  and 
leave  them  till  fermentation  ceases,  adding  enough 
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lye,  liquid  manure,  or  hot  water  to  keep  the  mass  wel  ]  the  thousand  instead  of  by  the  dozen,  this  Clematis    contest  among   all    the  leading   growers.      The 
moistened  while  the  process  is  going  on.     Manure    will    receive  the  acknowledgment    of    its  merits  '  extension  of  the  competition  lately  has,  of  course, 

■'"  i.-  -..u:-L    ..^   •.    .„.ro.  ,      I  jinci   ti^at  many  have    greatly  augmented  the  ditticulty  of  judj^iug  these 


to  which    it  is   entitled. 

grown  this  Clematis  under  glass,  but  why  I  cannot 

conceive  ;  it  comes  from  a  climate  the  rigour  of 
j  which  exceeds  our  own,  and  is  therefore  not  thank- 
]  ful  for  the  nursing  tliat  it  has  been  favoured  with. 

The  free,  open  air  is  the  place  for  it,  and  in  the 
'  sunshine   and    breeze   it   is   happier   than  in   the 

confined   precincts   of   a   glass   house.     It   would 


surprise  that  it  has  disappointed  them.  — J.  C.  B. 


thus  manufactured  will  possess  mucii  strength. 

Flower  Garden. 

FRENCH  POPPIES. 

(PAPAVER    RH-t:AS.) 

The  common  red  Poppy   of   cornfields  has  ile-         ,  .   ,     -  ,  -      ,   ^ 

1        1        I  u-     »•       •   t     .!,„  „,;;ir.i,. -..o..;.!.!    certamly  never  have  occurred  to  me  to  grow  it 

veloped  under  cultivation  into  the  widely  vaned  i„a„„,,.^^„^i  t^ose  who  have  done  so  need  not  feel 
colourings  of  the  valuable  annual  that  we  know 
as  the  French  Poppy.  A  small  packet  of  seed 
will  give  a  wide  range  of  colouring  from  white 
to  deepest  blood-red,  ot  which  the  best  are  the 
many  shades  of  pink,  rose,  and  scarlet.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  double,  but  there  will  be 
many  single  Mowers  of  great  beauty,  such  as  the 
rosy  pink  with  the  white  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  petal.  French  Poppies  are  Ijest  autumn 
sown,  but  once  established  in  a  garden  they  may 
be  trusted  to  sow  themselves,  and  to  re-appear 
yearly  in  their  many  beautiful  forms. 


classes,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  definite  statement  of  the  lines  upon  which 
judgment  should  proceed,  or  of  what  constitutes 
a  first-rate  single  Dahlia.  The  good  points  of 
all  other  florists'  flowers  are  pretty  clearly 
defined,  and  it  seems  eminently  desirable  that 
the  awarding  of  prizes  should  not  be  merely  and 
indoors,' and  those  who  have  done  so  need  not  feel  '  entirely  dependent  upon  such   a  very  variable 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 
The  autumnal  exhibitions  of  1SS6  have  demon- 
strated pretty  rk-iily  that  the  single  Dahlia  must 
now  be  recknned  among  the  so-called  florists' 
flowers.  The  champions  of  the  double  varieties, 
that  have  irreverently  been  described  as  "lumpy 
and  inelegant,"  may  .sniff,  and  those  who  cannot 
recognise  refinement  outside  a  flower-pot  or  a 
cold  frame  may  be  scandalised  at  so  rude  an  in 


]  trusion  ;  but  the  admission  must  be  made.     A 

Narcissus  viridiflorus.  -I  have  just  succeeded  I  fe^^  ysars  back,  when  a  few  siugle-flowered  varie- 
in  flowering  this  species  from  bulbs  I  collected  in    ties  were  reintroduced,  they  were  for  a  time  re-  I  proportion  to  the  outer  circle  of  ray-florets  is  of 


quantity  as  the  taste  of  the  judges.  In  attempt- 
ing, therefore,  to  point  out  the  good  qualities  of 
the  single  Dahlia,  it  may  be  premised  that  in  the 
case  of  many  single  flowers  mere  size  is  not 
nearly  so  much  a  criterion  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
double  flowers.  In  the  latter,  whether  they  be 
Roses,  Dahlias,  Zinnias,  or  what  not,  there  is 
only  (me  circular  outline  to  consider,  and  as  long 
as  form  and  colour  are  maintained  there  is 
theoretically  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  flower, 
and  practically  the  larger  the  better.  Put  in  the 
case  of  single  composite  flowers  tliere  is  a  second 
circular  outline,  that  of  the  central  disc,  whose 


theneighbourhoodof  (Jibraltar 
in  the  autumn  of  188.S.  I  have 
been  in  doubt  whether,  like 
some  other  autumn  flowering 
bulbous  plants,  it  has  a  double 
period  of  growth,  an  autumn 
growth  of  the  flowering  scape 
and  a  separate  vernal  growth 
of  the  leaves,  but  am  now 
satisfied  that  there  is  but  one 
growing  period  in  which  flower- 
ing scapes  or  leaves,  or  both 
together,  are  thrown  up  in  the 
autumn,  the  leaves  continuing 
to  grow  late  into  the  spring  ; 
then  with  the  hot  weather 
comes  the  long  period  of  rest 
from  April  or  May  to  Septem- 
ber. My  bulbs  potted  in  1885 
continued  to  produce  a  free 
growth  of  leaves  up  to  the  end 
of  last  May.  I  then  dried  them 
otf  and  repotted  them  about 
the  beginning  of  August, 
standing  them  for  about  a 
month  under  the  conservatory 
stage  and  then  removed  them 
to  a  slightly  heated  pit,  in 
w  hich  leaves  are  being  rapidly 
produced  with  the  flowering 
scape.  I  can  detect  no  ditte- 
rence  of  character  or  struc- 
ture between  the  leaf  and  the 
scape ;  indeed,  it  would  seem 
that   the  Rush-like  growths- 


Varieties  of  the  Field  Poppy  (i'apuvcr  KliEeaa).     Engraved  from  a  photograph  for  The  Garden. 


great  importance  to  the  effec- 
tive beauty  of  the  flower.  The 
diameter  of  the  disc  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  Composita3 
is  from  one-third  to  one-fifth 
of  the  diameter  of  the  entire 
inflorescence,  that  is  to  say, 
the  length  of  the  outer  ray- 
floret  commonly  varies  from 
once  to  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  disc,  and  while  many  may 
be  noted  in  which  the  disc  is 
fiir  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  ray-florets  than  this,  spe- 
cies that  illu.«trate  the  con- 
verse will  hardly  be  found. 
Now  in  Dahlia  species  the 
length  of  the  ray-floret  is 
found  to  be  about  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  disc,  and  as 
the  disc  of  the  bulk  of  single 
Dahlias  is  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  wide,  the  total  diame- 
ter of  the  flower  should  never 
exceed  4  inches,  in  order  that 
the  natural  proportions  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower  may  be 
maintained.  When  single 
Dahlias  about  5  inches  across, 
with  a  di.sc  of  not  more  than 
five-eighths  of  an  inch,  are 
seen  in  gardens,  as  is  unfortu- 


call  them  leaves  or  scapes— are  identical  in  their  ;  garJed  by  many  florists  with  some  amusement,  nately  too  often  the  case,  the  eye  is  ofl'ended,  per- 
nature,  the  stronger  growths  only  producing  ^  or  at  best  with  a  slight  amount  of  curiosity,  as  haps  unconsciously,  by  the  unnalural  proportions 
flowers.  I  believe  the  difficulty  attending  the  I  n  odd  relic  of  an  early  state  of  floricultural  bar- '  of  the  disc  to  the  ray-floret.  In  addition  to 
flowering  in  cultivation  of  many  autumn-flower-  I  barism.  The  raising  of  seedlings  which  flowered  this  natural  limitation  of  the  diimeter  of  these 
N^erotZs  n'  eVans  &'""' U  Tha't'thevT^  ^  ^'^«  ^"^^"^  ^<^''=°"  ^^^  f°"°'l  ^°  ^'  '°  ^^^y-  ^^^^  flowers,  the  desirability  of  their  being  of  moderate 
kept  growing  when  they  ought  to  be  at  rest,  and  ■  ^''^''^'''''^  P,«°Pl*'  advocated  growing  single  Dahlias  size  is  especially  observable  when  they  are  used 
that  we  often  reverse  and  mix  up  their  natural  '  '^^  annuals  ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  variability  of   as  cut  flower.-^,  although  this  may  seem  a  matter 

periods    of    growth    and    rest    in    cultivation. |  '^^  plant,  numerous  varieties  were  soon  obtained    of  taste — always  the  unsafest  of  guide.s.     But  it 

Oeorce  yiwY,  F.h.S.,  Ben/ha/l,  Ki  III:  I/,  Sun-ey.  j  with  flowers  of  all  sorts  of  shades,  shapes,  and  is  in  the  cut  state  that  single  Dahlias  are  most 
Clematis  coccinea.  — Tho«ie  who"  have  con- '  ^'^^''  Selection  and  rejection,  however,  quickly  used,  and  then  over-large  loose  flowers  are  found 
demned  this  Clematis  as' being  destitute  of  decora-  !  t)rought  up  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  to  be  very  impracticable,  as  they  seldom  have 
tive  value  have  surely  only  seen  inferior  varieties  course  of  two  or  three  years  pretty  good  varieties  substance  enough  to  support  their  lengtli  and 
of  it,  or  have  grown  it  where  its  colour  could  not  i  in  each  of  the  leading  colours  were  secured.     A    weight  of  petal. 

be  properly  developed.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest  I  mode  of  exhibiting  them  in  the  cut  state,  so  as  to  I  Submitting,  then,  that  sinole  Dahlia  blooms 
of  climbers,  but,  like  all  that  have  small  blooms,  it '  make  an  effective  display  and  at  the  same  time  1  should  not  exceed  4'inches  in°diameter  the  next 
[n'^en!M«'?J''V  ^"^f}^  position  and  _  good  focd  I  to  allow  of  each  flower  "being  individually  criti-  point  to  establish  is  perfection  of  fonn.  The 
to  enable  it  to  attain  large  dimensions.  The  I  cised,  was  devised  by  the  celebrated  Slough  firm,  ;  flower  should  annroach  as  nearlv  as  possible  to 
fragrant  Flammula  is  nothing  as  a  small  specimen,  '  and  has  since  been  generallv  adonted  •  and  from  '  'io^**'l*''f "'.'-'  approacn  as  nearly  as  possiDie  to 
but  loaded  with  thousands  of  blooms  it  is  a  thin"  i  •  'la^Mnce  l^een  generally  adopted  ,  and  trom  a  perfect  circle  composed  oi  eight  ray-florets, 
of  beauty.   The  same  remark  applies  to  C  coccS  I  ^''l^f  ^''*'''^'!l-'''^-°r  "^^"^^^^^^^  ^^'"^^  ^°^   convenience   may  be   referred   to  as 

which  should  get  a  fair  chance  ;  it  should  have  a  1'^°'^  ^°^  competition,  these  single  Dahlias  in  petals,  and  which  surround  the  compact  golden 
position  where  it  can  have  plenty  of  air  and  sun-  continually  improved  varieties  and  with  ever-in-  central  disc.  While  flowers  more  or  less  star- 
shine  with  a  liberal  supply  of  nourishment.  I  have  creasingpopularity  are  now  found  in  classes  speci-  shaped,  or  having  pointed  petals,  may  be  de- 
no  doubt  that  when  the  blooms  can  be  counted  by   ally  devoted  to  them,  the  subjects  of  the  keenest   sirable   for   some   special   colouring  or  to   give 
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varietj',  the  handsomest  flowers  undoubtedly  are 
those  which  have  broad  rounded  petals  lying 
perfectly  flat  (i.e.,  at  right  angles  to  the  stem)  or 
slightly  recurved.  In  any  case  the  petals  mu.st 
overlap  from  the  points  of  insertion  to  at  least 
half  their  length,  so  that  there  be  no  interstices 
towards  the  centre  of  the  flower  lietween  the  petals, 
which,  moreover,  must  be  of  good  substance 
(not  flimsy),  and  not  in  the  least  cupped  or  quilled. 

For  exhibition,  single  Dahlias  are  generally 
arranged  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each,  with  buds 
and  foliage,  the  latter,  of  course,  has  to  be  added, 
as  Dahlias  do  not  grow  foliage  on  the  flower- 
stems  in  the  decorative  way  that  Roses  do.  It 
lias  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  allow 
the  use  of  other  kinds  of  foliage,  as  that  of  the 
Dahlia  is  often  coarse  for  use  in  the  cut  state  and 
quickly  fades ;  and  Asparagus  has  been  found  to 
be  enduring  as  well  as  very  effective  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  there  is  always  something  objectionable 
in  the  exhibition  of  any  flowers  with  foreign 
foliage.  In  drawing  up  schedules,  care  should  be 
taken  to  state  in  the  classes  for  single  Dahlias 
the  exact  number  of  blooms  to  be  shown,  as 
when  some  loo.se  term,  such  as  merely  "  twelve 
bunches,"  is  used,  the  difficulty  of  judging  is 
greatly  increased,  and  the  collective  elfect  of  the 
exhibits  greatly  impaired  by  the  setting  up  of 
bunches  of  all  sizes  from  three  blooms  each  to 
twenty. 

The  flowers  should  always  be  cut  before  the 
disc  is  fully  developed,  as  they  will  then  travel 
without  shattering  or  being  disfigured  by  the 
shedding  of  the  pollen  over  the  peta's.  Blooms 
should  be  selected  that  match  well  in  colour  and 
size  ;  fancy  flowers  especially  shouM  Ije  similarly 
marked,  and,  if  edged,  each  petal  should  be 
clearly  margined  with  the  lighter  colour.  There 
are  now  a  good  many  striped  and  edged  varieties, 
tliough  some  of  them  are  not  very  perfectly 
formed  flowers;  but  if  framers  of  schedules  couLl 
see  their  way  to  making  a  separate  class  for  these 
popular  fancy  flowers,  just  as  with  the  double 
Dahlias  (the  show  and  fancy  ilowers  are  always 
separated),  no  doubt  the  defect  would  soon  be 
remedied.  At  present  some  of  them  have  pointed 
or  flimsy  petals,  and  are  hardly  good  enough  to 
include  amongst  the  best  selfs ;  yet  they  are  very 
attractive,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  that  they 
should  not  be  seen,  when  probably  a  little  en- 
couragement would  cause  raisers  to  take  the 
pains  with  them  that  would  ensure  improved 
form  in  a  very  short  time  ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  at  first  the  double  fancy  Dahlias  were  in- 
ferior to  the  show  varieties,  but  the  former, 
-through  having  been  separately  provided  fur  and 
encouraged,  have  now  been  brought  to  a  state  of 
perfection  equal  to  that  of  the  latter. 

In  raising  seedlings,  just  as  much  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  habit  of  the  plant  as  to  the 
flower.  Sometimes  among  seedling  single  Dahlias 
a  distinct  flower  is  obtained  on  a  plant  with 
foliage  like  a  Cabbage,  or  with  a  haljit  of  growth 
to  which  an  ordinary  lamp-post  might  be  favour- 
ably compared  with  regard  to  grace  and  elegance  ; 
but  in  such  a  case  the  raiser  should  not  rest  until 
he  obtains  a  similar  flower  on  a  plant  likely  to 
be  of  real  value  in  the  decoration  of  the  garden. 
There  are  many  single  Dahlias  with  coarse 
foliage  and  rough  hairy  stems  that  give  the  plant 
a  most  unrefined  appearance,  for  which  there  is 
no  excuse,  as  it  is  most  ea.sy  to  raise  varieties 
with  dark  green  compact  leaves  and  bright 
smooth  flower-stems.  There  is  a  well-known 
fancy  at  the  present  time  which,  beyond  the 
fact  that  its  flowers  are  distinct  and  pleasing  in 
colour,  has  no  claim  to  consideration  as  an  orna- 
mental garden  plant ;  its  flowers  are  over-large 
and  very  rough,  and  its  leaves,  which  have  a 
wretched   half-developed   appearance,   are,  with 


the  flower-stems,  of  a  uniform  dyspei^tic  yel- 
lowish green  colour.  This  sort  of  plant  is  of  no 
help  to  the  reputation  of  the  single  Dahlia,  and 
had  much  better  not  be  sent  out  ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  ilowers  be  distinct  ;  they  must 
also  be  of  good  fiirra  and  substance,  and  produced 
upon  plants  of  sturdy  branching  habit  that  have 
stift',  moderate-sized,  deep  green  leaves  and 
straight  wiry  flower-stems  that  are  all  the  better 
if  dark-coloured. 

Another  point  vitally  essential  in  single 
Dahlias,  either  as  cut  flowers  or  in  garden  deco- 
ration, i.s,  that  the  flower-stems  be  stiff  enough 
to  maintain  the  blooms  in  an  upright  position 
either  in  the  vase  or  on  the  plant.  Weak- necked 
and  pendulous  flowers  should  be  studiou.sly 
guarded  against,  for  in.stance,  beautiful  as  is 
the  individual  blossom  of  White  Queen,  it  is  a 
most  im]iracticable  flower  for  vases,  because 
without  a  wire  it  cannot  hold  its  head  up,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  it  never  makes  half  the 
display  in  the  garden  that  from  the  size  and  purity 
of  its  flowers  might  be  reasonably  expected. 

If  cire  be  taken  to  eliminate  flowers  with  this 
weikness,  and  there  are  grown  only  varieties 
that  are  of  good  habit  with  elegant  foliage,  and 
that  have  moderate  sized  flowers  of  good  form 
and  sub.^taiice,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the 
single  Dahlia  being  again  allowed  to  drop  out  of 
cultivation.  Managers  of  shows  will  continue  to 
encourage  the  singles,  as  they  constitute  the  most 
brilliantly  decorative  part  of  the  cut-flower  sec- 
tion at  the  autumn  exhibitions,  far  eclipsing  in 
their  blaze  of  colour  the  general  efl'ect  proiluced 
by  the  doubles,  and  when  the  competition  in  the 
amateur  classes  has  Ijeen  brought  up  to  the  higli 
level  of  that  witnessed  among  the  nurserymen, 
framers  of  schedules  who  wisli  to  provide  an 
effective  mnp  iFceil  at  their  exhibitions  will  not 
readily  let  the  singles  die.  The  florists  wdio 
had  evolved  from  their  inner  consciousness  the 
globular  exhibition  double  D.ihlia  seemed  in- 
clined at  fir-it  to  regard  the  revival  of  the  single 
flower  as  a  mere  passing  whim  of  fashion  ; 
but  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that 
the  awakened  taste  of  recent  years  is  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  "pure  rotundity"  as  an 
artistic  failure.  Certainly  for  cut  flowers  the 
double  .show  Dahlias  are  singularly  ill-adapted, 
except  it  be  for  liarvest  decorations,  when  a  nail 
can  be  driven  through  them  and  they  can  then 
conveniently  be  fastened  up  wherever  wanted. 
Nor  in  the  garden  are  they  as  decorative  as 
might  have  been  expected,  owing  to  the  coy  way 
in  which  so  many  of  them  hang  their  heads; 
and  they  cannot  be  said  to  add  much  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene  when  they  refuse  to 
present  thenrselves  to  view  otherwise  than  up- 
side down.  Their  cultivators  do  not  seem  to 
multiply,  for  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
National  Dahlia  Show  appears  annually  to  in- 
crease, and  but  for  the  attraction  of  the  singles 
and  pompons  the  exhibition  would  probably 
hardly  attract  the  general  public. 

In  fact,  the  pursuit  of  form  having  resulted  in 
the  achievement  of  the  most  ulter  formality,  a 
return  has  been  made  to  the  S'liicfti.  slmplicitus  of 
the  natural  flower,  wdiich  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
the  internal  decoration  of  our  houses,  in  order 
that  if  double  varieties  are  to  be  had  for  the  gar- 
den, an  entirely  fresh  start  may  be  made  on  a 
new  line,  to  en.sure  flowers  whose  duplicity  shall 
be  carefully  watched,  so  as  to  guard  against  the 
serious  warping  of  that  uprightness  of  character 
which  should  at  least  enable  them  boldly  to  hold 
their  heads  up,  and,  coi'itc  qui  coiite,  look  one  full 
in  the  face.  T.  W.  G. 


African  bulb  (p.  200)  of  your  last  issue,  and  says 
it  is  not  well  named,  cannot  have  seen  the  true  C. 
giganteum,  but  rather  its  smaller  variety,  known  as 
coueinnum,  described  by  me  in  your  current  volume 
(p.  140).  The  real  C.  giganteum,  as  figured  on  plate 
250,5  of  the  8Gth  volume  of  the  lintiinicul  Murja-'uu; 
U  most  accurately  named,  and  is  a  stately  plant, 
with  very  large  flowers,  borne  on  tall  footstalks  about 
3  feet  in  height. — W.  E.  Gu.mbleton. 

Persian  Ranunculuses. — As  the  bulb  season 
U  now  upon  u.-i,  I  shnuld  like  to  put  in  a  plea  for 
these  most  beautiful  flowers,  which  have,  alas  I  shared 
too  much  the  neglect  to  which  florists'  flowers  were 
exposed  during  the  bedding-out  mania.  I  am  aware 
that  they  are  somewhat  capricious,  that  sometimes — 
as  during  the  p.\st  season — drought  is  injurious  to 
their  well-being,  and  that  great  care  has  to  be  exer- 
cised in  tiking  them  up  and  drying  them  ;  but 
withal,  as  no  flowers  can  be  well  cultivated  without 
some  trouble,  I  would  try  to  persuade  lovers  of  theirgar- 
dens  to  plant  a  bed  of  them,  and  see  whether  when  these 
beautifully-formed  and  variously- coloured  flowers  — 
ranging  through  almost  all  colours  except  blue,  and 
having  some  colours  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  in 
other  flowers — are  developed,  they  will  not  say  that 
their  trouble  has  been  amply  rewarded.  The  neglect 
under  which  they  fell  and  the  death  of  the  only  two 
nurserymen  in  the  kingdom  who  really  cultivated  anl 
improved  them — Mr.  George  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk, 
and  Mr.  Tyso,  of  Wallingford — made  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain  them,  but  some  of  the  Dutch  nur- 
serymen, notably  M.  A.  Roozen,  of  Haarlem,  have 
given  their  attention  to  them  and  preserved  them, 
and  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  really  good  and  Ijeau- 
tiful  varieties.  They  are  reasonable,  too,  in  price;  a 
small  bed  might  he  first  tried,  and  if  success  attended 
the  effort,  it  might  be  increased.  With  regard  ti 
sorts,  probably  the  best  plan  would  be  to  leave  it  in 
the  grower's  hands,  and  if  a  mixture  be  made  of  the 
Persian  and  Scotch,  the  latter  of  which  are  mostly 
edged  flowers,  ,a  great  treat  may  be  looked  for.  I 
had  such  a  lot  from  Haarlem,  and  they  were  a 
great  delight. — Delt.v. 

French.  Pompon  Zinnias. — Your  estimate 
(p.  270)  of  the  value  of  these  flowers  is  correct  ;  they 
are  invaluable  for  any  garden  in  which  annuals  are 
grown.  My  belief,  however,  is  that  the  double  Zinnia 
is  distinct  from  Z.  elegans,  and  a  native  of  India.  The 
seed  is  distinct,  and  any  single  flowers  that  it  may 
produce  are  distinguishabl^at  onceby  the  experienced 
eye  from  those  of  the  usual  single  Z.  elegans.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  I  had  seed  of  the  double  Zinnia  sent 
to  me  from  India,  and  I  neglected  to  grow  it,  having 
no  great  opinion  of  it ;  but  on  testing  it,  in  1S.5S,  I 
found  it  to  produce  most  beautiful  flowers,  equal  to 
those  of  any  small  Dahlia  both  in  form  and  colour. 
The  same  .year,  while  travelling  in  t'ae  south  of 
France,  I  found  that  a  retired  French  officer  had 
brought  from  Pondicherry  a  similar  strain,  but  his 
flowers  were  fl.at,  while  mine  were  pyramidal,  there 
being  thus  two  varieties  belonging  to  the  same  strain. 
In  1859  both  these  varieties  were  put  into  commerce, 
one  by  a  French  the  other  by  .an  English  house. 
For  the  internjingling  that  subsequtntly  has  occurred, 
of  course,  I  cannot  account.  When  the  late  M.  F.  A. 
Haage,  of  Erfurt,  showed  me  the  first  plants 
that  he  had  grown  from  seed  received  from  Mexico 
of  the  sort  called  Zinnia  Haageana,  we  both  agreed 
that  it  was  douljtful  if  it  was  a  Zinnia  at  all.  I 
am  still  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  of  a  Tagetes 
than  a  Zinnia,  and  that  it  should  be  called  T. 
mexicana.  For  Zinnias,  rich  soil  and  free  drainage 
are  needed. — S.  A. 


Crinum    giganteum. — I    think   that  the  cor- 
respondent   who     describes    this     handsome     South 
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Chrysanthemums  ( It',  r.).— Pretty  ;  but  not  in  a  con- 
dition "to  enable  lis  to  sjieak  with  cei-tainty  as  to  their 
merits. 

Seedling'  Dahlia  (J-  J!nijrrts).—A  pretty  sort,  different 
from  any  we  have  .seen  ;  the  white  ground  flaked  and  striped 
with  delicate  pink  is  an  unusual  combination  of  colours.  If 
gi'od  in  habit,  it  will  be  .an  acquisition. 

Crinum  Powelli.  — In  eonneotion  with  "Veronica's" 
note  on  this  Crinvun  (p.  L'SlO,  I  niay  state  th.at  a  Imlb  given 
me  by  a  hnrtieultural  friend,  planted  last  November  in  an 
open  part  of  our  wood  garden  at  Oakwood,  Wisley,  and  n>  t 
having  any  protection,  has  lately  bloomed  bsautifvilly.-^ 
George  F.  Wu.son,  f[';athrrhan/.^W't/br'ti'</'  ILatU. 
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(_;00D  ANNUALS. 

TirEKK  is  but  little  doubt  that  annuals,  especially 
the  hai-dy  kinds,  do  not  get  all  the  attention  they 
deserve.     Under  really  good  culture  there  are  few 
things  more  showy  than  the  best  of  them.     Their 
comparatively  fugacious  nature  is  rather  against 
their  liberal  employment,  but  this  defect  may  be 
minimised  by  giving  them  what  they  need  and 
allowing   them    plenty   of    space.     I   have   found 
that  no  good  results   can   accrue   when  the    too 
common  let-alone  method  of  culture  is  adopted. 
Overcrowding,  starvation, and  drought  are  as  fatal 
to  them  as  to  any  other  flowering  plant.     From 
the  time  they  appear  above  the  soil   they  need 
looking  to.    The  common  practice — and  this  is  not 
bad  in  itself— is  to  sow  thickly,  but  this  safeguard 
against  scarcity  of  material  contains  the  germ  of 
almost  complete  failure.     Annuals  grow  away  so 
quickly,  that  if  they  are  not  thinned  out  as  soon 
a«  they  get  a  couple  of  pairs  of  leaves  they  are 
sure   to  grow  into  one  another,  and  be  charged 
with  an  element  of  debility  which  declares  itself 
later  on   in   diminished   robustness  and   lessened 
jrawcrs     of    endurance    in    a    time    of    drought. 
Annuals  do  not  want  ground  so  rich  as  we  give 
Cabbages,     but     they    should     have     plenty    of 
nourishment  at  command,  and  some  of  this  should 
be  down   tolerably   deep    in    the    soil,      (iive   a 
robust  growing    annual,    such   a?   Godetia    Lady 
Albemarle  and  Clarkia  pulchella,  a  square  foot  or 
more  of  space  with  plenty  of  food,  and  you  will 
get  specimens  '2\  feet  high  bearing  hundreds  of 
good  blooms  and  clothed  down  to   the  soil  with 
handsome  leafage.     However    much    an    annual 
may  run  to  leaf  for  a  time,  it  will  be  sure  to  finish 
up  well  if  it  has  room   to  extend,  but  cramped 
and  with  the  roots  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  abund- 
ance of  food  the  plants   become  choked.     I  have 
had  (iodetias  with  stems  ',i  feet  high  and  as  thick 
as   a   tishing-rod  ;  nothing   could    be  handsomer, 
and  they  grew  in  ground  which  was  very  rich  in 
nitrogenous  matter.     Some  kinds  require  timely 
support,   and  those  of  branching  habit,   such  as 
Clarkia    and    CoUinsia,    are    best    sustained    by 
twiggy  Birch  inserted  among  the  branches  before 
they  are  much  developed.     "  Delta"  has  given  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  Garden  a  list  of  good 
annuals  which  I  desire  to  supplement  with  the 
following  :  — 

SuNFLOWEits. — I  mention  these  first  because 
they  stand  at  the  present  time  in  the  very  fore- 
most rank  of  popularity.  In  this  respect  they 
have  probably  attained  their  zenith,  and  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  so  many  Sunflowers  grown 
as  this  year.  Their  showy  flow-ers  are  to  be  seen 
in  almost  every  garden,  and  if  they  are  some- 
what coarse  and  gaudy,  they  are  wonderfully 
ert'eetive  and  cheerful-looking.  The  finest  of  this 
family,  beyond  doubt,  is  that  called  Sutton's 
Double,  which  seems  to  be  a  selection  from  the 
better-known  globulus  fistulosus,  itself  very  hand- 
some. Sutton's  I>ouble  is,  however,  in  all  respects 
a  fine  flower,  surpassing  it  in  colour,  habit,  and 
form.  The  flowers  are  semi-spherical,  bright 
yellow,  with  a  suspicion  of  crimson;  the  florets 
are  very  thickly  set  and  are  beautifully  quilled. 
The  habit  is  dwarfer,  more  spreading,  and  leafier 
than  fistulosus,  forming  a  broad-topped  mass  of 
leaves,  from  which  a  dozen  or  more  large  blooms 
are  thrown  out  in  a  somewhat  pendulous  manner. 
The  most  beautiful  phase  in  the  blooming  of  this 
Sunflower  is  that  which  immediately  precedes  per- 
fect expansion.  The  inner  florets  form  a  disc, 
having  at  a  slight  distance  off  the  appearance  of 
a  crimson  ring — a  charming,  but  harmonious 
contrast.  In  this  Sunflower  the  exceptional 
beauty  and  fine  form  of  the  blooms  almost  oblite- 
rate coarseness,  and  make  one  regard  it  as  a 
choice  garden  flower.  Everyone  who  sees  it  for  the 
first  time  yields  it  an  ungrudging  and  involuntary 
meed  of  admiration.  Oscar  \Yilde  is  an  acquisi- 
tion, and  is  another  step  towards  refinement.  The 
description  with  it  was  "dwarf  and  distinct  in 
colour  ;  "  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  its  merits 
lying  in  other  characteristics,  none  the  less 
charming,  however.  I  sowed  the  seed  near  some 
Currant  bushes,  in  ground  which  has  known  no 


manure  for  years,  and  which  was  dust-dry  for  a 
month  or  two.  In  spite  thereof  Oscar  has  proved 
to  be  of  grenadier  dimensions.  The  flowers  are, 
however,  quite  under  the  usual  single  Sunflower 
standard,  but  in  form  they  are  a  great  improve- 
ment. This  consists  in  a  reduction  of  the  disc 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  length  of  floret, 
so  the  blooms  have  a  lighter  and  more  graceful 
appearance.  It  also  seems  a  perpetual  flowerer, 
as  plants  which  are  ripening  seeds  are  still  forming 
buds.  It  may  be  fitly  described  as  a  perpetual 
blooming  annual  Sunflower,  the  continuous 
flowering  nature  of  which  would  doubtless  be 
accentuated  by  liberal  culture.  For  harvest  fes- 
tival decoration  it  ought  to  be  welcome.  The 
novelty  of  the  Sunflower  season  is  the  Miniature, 
much  lauded  by  leading  seedsmen.  It  is  to  fill  a 
void  liy  supplying  from  seed  a  small-flowered  kind 
for  cutting  similar  to  the  perennial  kinds  which 
do  not  ripen  seeds  with  us.  I  am  disappointed 
with  it.  The  flowers  are  not  so  very  small  and 
tliey  are  ragged  looking,  but  I  will  not  pronounce 
positively  on  its  merits,  as  my  seeds  were  sown 
in  winter,  and  the  tardy  blooming  nature  of  the 
Sunflower  points  to  the  necessity  of  sowing  in 
warmth.  The  appearance  of  this  miniature  Sun- 
flower puzzles  me  ;  the  foliage  is  woolly,  the  plants 
branch  to  the  ground,  and  this,  in  conjunction  with 
the  reluctance  to  bloom  till  the  approach  of 
autumn,  would  almost  indicate  hybrid  origin. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  its  Horiferousness,  and 
it  would  probably  impress  more  were  it  covered 
from  the  base  upwards  with  bloom.  With  me  in 
poor  soil  it  has  attained  a  height  of  S  feet,  so  that 
its  Lilliputian  nature  is  confined  to  the  flowers. 

Erysimum  Perofskiakum. — Here  we  have  an 
old  inhabitant  and  the  earliest,  brightest,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  hardy  annuals.  In  colour  it  is  unique, 
and  sown  in  September  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
peace,  it  forms  a  glowing  mass  of  chrome-orange, 
which  glows  in  an  April  sun  and  lights  up  a 
garden  with  beauty.  If  you  want  a  dazzling 
elt'ect  and  wish  to  forestall  the  glories  of  summer, 
scatter  a  handful  of  seeds  early  in  the  harvest-moon 
month  at  the  foot  of  a  sunny  wall.  Vou  may  sow 
them  as  near  to  it  as  you  like,  for  this  annual  is  of 
Wallflower  nature,  and  delighteth  in  the  com 
panionship  of  bricks  and  mortar.  I  never  saw  it 
on  a  wall,  but  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  ability  to 
crown  such  a  place  with  a  golden  garland. 

Dwarf  Maricolds. — The  French  call  the  com- 
mon M  arigold  (Calendula),  which  covers  the  fields  in 
Normandy  as  the  Corn  Marigold  does  in  many  parts 
of  this  country,  Sans  Souci  (without  care),  because 
it  bears  itself  so  bravely  through  climatal  changes 
such  as  banish  the  brightness  from  so  many 
flowers.  Through  parching  heat  and  battering 
rains  the  Marigold  retains  its  joyous  look  ;  it  ex- 
pands its  first  flowers  in  a  March  sun  and  wit- 
nesses Sol's  dying  gleam  at  the  close  of  the 
autumn.  No  matter  how  dry  and  poor  the  soil, 
the  Marigold  will  flourish  there,  and  year  after 
year  it  comes  without  aid  from  the  seed-sower, 
the  younger  generation  of  seedlings  hybernating 
in  sheltered  spots  with  buds  in  embryo  ready  to 
open  as  soon  as  the  sun  comes  round  again  to  visit 
them.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  those  dismal  periods  of 
wet  weather,  all  the  more  depressing  because  we 
know  that  summer  at  its  best  is  but  short,  that 
Marigolds  distinguish  themselves.  I  have  been  in 
gardens  of  tolerably  pretentious  character  which 
at  such  a  time  owed  their  brightness  principally 
to  Marigolds.  And  this  brings  me  to  mention  a 
dwarf  strain  of  French  Marigold  that  I  have 
grown  lately,  and  the  merits  of  which  are  great, 
especially  from  the  bedding-out  standpoint.  For 
a  long  time  I  ha\e  not  seen  a  garden  flower  that 
pleased  me  so  much.  When  finely  grown  the 
plants  form  compact  tufty  masses  so  charged  with 
flowers  that  they  look  all  bloom.  The  whole  of 
the  plant  does  not  exceed  6  inches  high,  although 
the  flowers  are  well  thrown  up  above  the  foliage. 
They  are  not  quite  what  the  florist  requires  as 
regards  form  and  symmetrj',  but  they  have  that 
which  is  more  delightful,  i.e.,  richness  and  bright- 
ness of  colour.  For  bordering  small  beds  on  the 
Grass  or  forming  rows  where   ribbon   bordering 


is  in  vogue,  this  Marigold  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. There  is  a  vast  dift'erence  in  strains  of 
French  Marigolds,  the  inferior  ones  being  weedy- 
looking,  whilst  in  the  flowers  the  colours  run  to- 
gether and  the  form  is  bad.  In  the  best  strains 
these  defects,  which  cause  many  to  regard  this 
worthy  flower  with  something  akin  to  contempt, 
are  replaced  by  symmetry,  richness  of  colour,  dis- 
tinctness of  marking,  whilst  the  height  does  not 
exceed  1  foot.  It  therefore  behoves  all  who  wish 
to  grow  Marigolds  to  secure  a  good  strain. 

White  Clarkia  ffu'hella. — This  is  rarer  in 
cultivation  than  the  typical  rosy  form,  diflering 
from  it  in  colour  only.  It  is  a  good  white  flower 
and  useful  for  cutting,  having  lightness  and  ele- 
gance of  form  to  recommend  it.  Sown  in  Sep- 
tember, and  again  at  intervals  through  April  and 
May,  it  is  found  of  great  service  where  white 
flowers  are  needed. 

Doii'.LE  Sanvitalta  fro('umbe>js. — This  is  a  gem 
among  annuals,  its  exceptional  worth  being  most 
distinguishable  at  the  tail  end  of  the  season.  It  is 
so  entirely  free  from  the  charge  of  fugaciousness, 
that  the  season  .scarcely  seems  long  enough  for  it; 
and  I  have  often  wondered  how  long  it  remains  in 
bloom  in  a  natural  state.  It  is  one  of  the  freshest- 
looking  plants  imaginable,  forming  a  spreading 
mass  of  rather  pale  green  foliage,  thickly  studded 
with  glowing  little  black-eyed,  golden,  button-like 
blooms,  which  hold  on  to  life  and  freshness  through 
heat,  drought,  and  battering  rains  in  a  most  remark- 
able manner.  A  curious  feature  of  this  plant  is  the 
way  in  which  it  retains  the  elasticity  of  youth. 
Whilst  extending  in  the  usual  manner,  new 
growths  continually  push  up  from  the  woody  por- 
tion of  the  stems  near  the  collar,  thus  guaranteeing 
against  exhaustion.  The  height  of  this  annual 
does  not  exceed  (i  inches,  so  that  it  is  an  admir- 
able subject  for  forming  the  borders  to  beds.  This 
is  either  hardy  or  half-hardy  as  one  likes  to  treat  it. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  early 
in  April,  or  they  may  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame  or 
in  warmth.  The  latter  way  is  preferable,  as  the 
seeds  do  not  germinate  readily  unless  they  get  the 
stimulating  influence  of  warmth.  Heat  at  sow- 
ing time  also  gives  precocity  of  bloom,  the 
difference  in  the  time  of  flowering  between  plants 
raised  quite  cool  and  those  brought  on  in  warmth 
being  quite  a  month. 

Malcife  (jrandifloka.  — This  is  a  true  Mallow 
in  habit,  and  although  somewhat  coarse  in  this 
respect,  the  rich  brilliancy  of  the  blooms  com- 
pensates for  this  defect.  It  is  not  a  plant  for 
small  beds,  but  has  a  fine  appearance  massed  in 
the  mixed  border.  It  bears  drought  well,  and  is 
suitable  for  poor  porous  soils. 

LEFTOSinioN's. — There  could  not  be  a  greater 
contrast  than  that  between  these  and  the  fore- 
going. They  are  the  neatest-habited  of  all  an- 
nuals, and  they  are  as  distinct  as  they  are  beauti- 
ful. Whoever  sows  them  in  spring  will,  however, 
be  disappointed;  they  seem  to  need  the  firmer 
root-hold  that  autumn  sowing  gives  them.  Sown 
early  in  September,  they  form  neat  little  tufty 
masses  of  Heath-like  foliage,  from  which  the 
flowers  project  on  long  filament-like  tubes.  I  do 
not  know  which  is  the  prettiest,  the  golden-hued 
aureus  or  the  bright  coloured  roseus,  but  both  are 
worthy  of  good  attention.  To  do  them  justice 
they  should  be  grown  in  good  sized  patclies,  and 
if  in  a  somewhat  elevated  situation,  their  distinct- 
ness and  beauty  will  be  better  appreciated. 

PoRTl'LACAS. — As  they  glow  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, what  can  exceed  Portulacas  in  brilliancy 
and  beauty?  They  cover  the  ground  with  a  dense 
cushion  of  foliage  but  a  few  inches  in  height,  and 
are  seen  at  their  best  when  forming  a  tolerably 
broad,  straight  edging,  where  their  beauty  and 
brightness  fall  directly  under  the  eye.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  outdoors,  but  they  are  w-orthy  of 
more  care,  and  if  strong  plants  are  put  out  in  ilay, 
they  soon  yield  a  good  measure  of  effectiveness. 
I  recommend  Portulacas  to  those  who  have  parch- 
ing soils  to  deal  with,  as  they  mind  drought  less 
than  most  plants.  They  rejoice  in  the  sunshine, 
of  which  they  never  get  too  much. 
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Dwarf  Nasturtiums. — There  are  now  a  goodly 
number  of  these,  the  merits  of  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasised.  They  are  a  host  in 
themselves,  and  those  who  have  comparatively 
little  room  for  wintering  bedding  plants  will  find 
them  of  great  service,  as  they  flower  so  continu- 
ously and  freely  through  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  if  frost  is  merciful  at  that  time.  Sown 
outside,  they  will  do  well  enough,  but  they  should 
not  be  committed  to  the  soil  before  mid-April,  as 
the  seeds  are  apt  to  rot  in  the  cold,  damp  ground, 
and  the  nipping  easterly  blast  and  i-himy  frost  is 
apt  to  play  havoc  with  the  tender  foliage  if 
they  appear  above  ground  ere  flowering  May  is 
with  us. 

CosMiDiUM  BuRRiDGiANUM  IS  not  much  grown, 
and  can  scarcely  be  classed  among  showy  annuals. 
The  flowers  are  much  in  the  way  of  those  of  the 
Coreopsis,  but  there  is  more  reddish  brown  than 
yellow  in  them.  I  think  those  who  need  cut 
flowers  would  find  this  annual  useful,  as  the 
flowers  are  poised  on  long,  very  slender,  but 
strong  footstalks,  which  give  it  a  graceful  ap- 
pearance. It  has  much-divided,  dark-hued  foli- 
age, and  grows  1  \  feet  high. 

Whitlavia  I'.RANDiFLORA. — Quite  a  charming 
plant,  lowly  of  growth  and  distinct,  the  flowers 
having  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Gloxinia.  It  is  not  brilliant,  but  bears  looking  into, 
and  is  really  meritorious  as  affording  variety. 

Byfltet.  J.  CoRNHiLL. 


TREE  ROOTS  IN  FLOWER  BORDERS. 

"  H.  R.  C."  may  rest  assured  that  if  he  plants  a 
Yew  hedge  as  a  back  row  to  his  herbaceous  border 
8  feet  wide,  the  Yews  will  appropriate  the  best 
of  the  border  to  themselves,  and  will  grow  too 
strongly  by  far  and  thrive  too  luxuriantly  at  the 
expense  of  his  herbaceous  plants.  Various  ex- 
pedients might  be  adopted  to  check  the  Yew  and 
protect  the  border  from  its  encroachment,  that  is, 
if  it  is  really  worth  while  to  post  a  Yew  hedge 
there  at  all.  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  plant 
YeH'S  to  reach  a  height  of  only  ,3  feet,  as  there  are 
plenty  of  herbaceous  plants  to  reach  or  exceed 
that  height.  Dahlias  or  Hollyhocks,  for  example, 
will  form  a  temporary  hedge  or  shelter  much 
higher  than  3  feet.  But  it  seems  a  pity  to  have 
any  hedge  or  back  at  all  for  such  a  border.  Tl  e 
lawn  in  front  and  the  gravel  walk  behind  are  both 
admirably  adapted  for  access  to  the  border  for 
cultural  purposes  or  enjoyment.  They  suggest 
the  desirability  of  forming  the  herbaceous  border 
highest  in  the  middle,  and  making  it  face  the 
lawn  on  one  side  and  the  gravel  walk  on  the 
other.  This  arrangement  would  get  rid  of  the 
necessity  for  any  Yew  or  other  hedge  at  the 
back,  and  afford  a  ready  access  to  the  border  from 
the  gravel  walk  in  wet  weather.  If  a  hedge  is 
merely  wanted  for  shelter,  why  not  put  it  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gravel  walk  from  the  border  ? 
This  would  interpose  the  entire  width  of  the  walk 
between  the  roots  of  the  Yew  and  those  of  the 
herbaceous  plants  in  the  border,  and  if  the  walk 
were  4  feet,  6  feet,  or  8  feet  wide,  practically  the 
herbaceous  plants  would  be  safe  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  Yew  roots.  Or  if  the  Yew  must  be  planted 
at  the  back  of  the  border,  then  a  concrete  or 
brick  wall  should  be  run  down  to  a  depth  of 
2  feet  or  3  feet  to  shut  out  the  roots  from  the 
flowering  plants.  To  plant  Yews  at  the  back, 
as  proposed,  would  be  to  invite  failure  from  the 
roots  of  the  Yews.  The  injury  from  slugs,  &c. , 
would  not  be  great,  as  the  Yew  is  so  dry  at  the 
roots,  and  its  dead  leaves  are  too  sharp  and  by  no 
means  genial  for  slugs,  snails,  grubs,  or  worms. 
But  why  plant  Yews  when  a  hedge  of  Roses, 
Clematis,  or  a  rich  mixture  of  Sweet  Peas  and 
Canary  Creeper  would  be  so  much  more  beautiful, 
and  injure  but  little  or  not  at  all  the  choice  her- 
baceous plants  in  the  border  V  D.  T.  F. 

•  "  H.  R.  C."  had  better  keep  the  Yew  hedge 

a  long  way  from  his  herbaceous  border,  or  the 
Yew  roots  will  soon  monopolise  the  soil,  and  then 
flowers  need  scarcely  be  looked  for.  I  have  such 
a  border  myself  close  to  a  Holly  hedge,  and  the 


Hollies  luxuriate  at  the  expense  of  the  herbaceous 
plants.  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  in  The 
Garden  the  danger  of  tree  roots  penetrating  bor- 
ders ;  such  a  hedge,  too,  harbours  slugs,  snails,  and 
other  vermin ;  even  shell  snails  are  in  this  part  a 
perfect  pest;  to  try  to  keep  plants  in  a  border  by 
the  side  of  a  hedge  is  labour  lost.  I  find  that  the 
common  white  Lily  in  such  positions  gets  so  often 
defoliated  as  to  soon  kill  the  bulbs.  How  these 
shell  snails  find  any  plant  to  which  they  are  par- 
tial it  is  surprising,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
clear  off  the  leaves  of  any  plant  which  they  attack 
would  hardly  be  credited  in  places  where  they  are 
scarce.  Blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  the  best  snail 
destroyers;  the  way  in  which  they  hunt  them  out 
and  crack  their  shells  against  a  stone,  needs  to  be 
seen  to  be  realised.  My  advice  is,  don't  have  the 
Yew  hedge  at  all ;  some  climbing  Roses  on  a 
trellis  would  be  far  better. — J.  G.,  Hants. 


Verbena  venosa.— ".T.  G."  (p.  243)  does  well 
to  call  attention  anew  to  this  valuable  plant,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  for  cut- 
ting as  well  as  for  decoration  of 
beds  or  borders.  It  is  hardy  on 
warm  sites  and  light  soils  and 
thrives  best  in  such,  left  undis- 
turbed, for  years.  It  seldom 
thrives  on  heavy,  wet,  or  cold 
soils,  however  much  it  may  be 
coaxed  or  petted.  As  to  pegging 
down,  it  looks  best  left  to  its 
natural  habit  of  spreading  and 
blooming  at  a  height  of  a  foot  or 
so.  When  used  alone  it  should 
be  planted  pretty  thickly,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  mode  of  propa- 
gation and  culture  described  by 
"J.  G.,"  it  is  raised  freely  from 
seeds  sown  in  heat  in  February, 
and  fostered  into  nice  healthy 
plants  for  putting  out  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  May.  But  one 
of  the  most  effective  modes  of 
utilising  to  the  full  the  colour  and 
habit  of  this  choice  species  of 
Verbena,  quite  unlike  all  the 
others  now,  alas  !  becoming  so 
rare,  is  to  plant  it  alternately,  or 
pincushion  style,  with  Mangles' 
pink  variegated  Pelargonium, 
and  thus  enjoy  the  shot-silk  bed 
first  invented  and  eulogised  by 
the  late  Donald  Beaton  at  Shrub- 
land  Park,  near  Ipswich,  and 
still,  I  believe,  repeated  annually 
in  those  fine  gardens.  The  Ver- 
bena venosa  used  to  grow  and 
run  almost  like  Couch  Grass  in 
the  warm  soil  at  Shrubland,  and 
took  such  full  possession  of  the 
shot-silk  beds  at  one  time  as  al- 
most to  starve  the  Pelargoniums 
out  of  the  beautiful  combination. 
— D.  T.  F. 

Crocus  karduchorum  (Kotschy).— I  have  at 
last  obtained  corms  of  this  species— which  has 
heretofore  been  only  known  by  a  few  dried  speci- 
mens scattered  through  European  herbaria — 
collected  by  Theo.  Kotschy,  on  the  '27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 18.59,  on  a  mountainous  ridge  between 
Miikiis  and  Scherwan,  in  Kurdistan.  The  corms  I 
have  recently  flowered  were  sent  me  last  autumn 
by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Hubbard,  American  missionary 
of  Sivas,  Asia  Minor,  but  whether  they  were  ob- 
tained near  Sivas,  or  from  the  locality  far  to  the 
east  where  Kotschy  discovered  the  species,  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  figure  in  my 
"Monograph  of  the  Genus  Crocus"  (plate  5),  which 
was  drawn  from  Kotschy's  herbarium  specimens, 
fairly  represents  the  plant,  except  that  in  colour 
the  fresh  flowers  are  a  little  bluer  in  tint,  and  each 
segment  veined  with  about  nine  fine  purple  lines, 
extending  half  way  up  the  segment,  which  were 
not  visible  in  the  faded  dry  specimen.  C.  kar- 
duchorum  somewhat  resembles  C.  zonatus  of  Gay, 
but  the  flowers  are  smaller,  and  instead  of  the 


bright  golden  zone  at  the  base  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  segments  above  the  throat,  two  small  orange 
spots  occur,  similar  to  those  in  C.  vallicola  of 
Herbert.  In  Kotschy's  specimens  preserved  in 
the  Vienna  Herbarium  the  leaves  pertaining  to  the 
previous  vernal  growth  were  preserved  up  to  the 
flowering  time  in  September,  two  years'  sets  of 
leaves,  one  dormant  within  the  sheathing  leaves, 
being  present  at  the  flowering  time.  This  occurs 
in  only  one  other  species,  C.  Scharojani,  of 
Ruprecht.  —  George  Maw,  F.  L.  S.,  BenthaU, 
Kentey,  Surrey. 

Ferns. 

FERNS  FOR  BRACKETS. 
The  majority  of  the  plants  included  in  this  enumera- 
tion are  epiphytal,  and  have  stout  creeping  rhizomes. 
They  grow  naturally  upon  the  branches  of  trees  or  in 
the  crevices  of  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  where  shade 
anil  moisture   abound.      They   therefore    thrive   best 


Platj'ceriiim  Williut-ki. 

and  display  their  beauties  to  the  greatest  advantage 
when  their  treatment  under  cultivation  resembles  a-i 
much  as  possible  that  which  Nature  proviiles  for 
them.  Positions  to  suit  them  can  easily  be  found  in 
a  house  built  expressly  for  Fcrn^.  But  where  rock- 
work  and  other  conveniences  do  not  exist,  the  next 
best  course  is  to  place  them  in  pockets  constructed 
with  cork  or  some  good  durable  material,  and  han^ 
them  upon  a  wall,  or  plant  them  in  large  shallow 
pots,  and  place  these  upon  elevated  brackets  at  such 
heights  as  will  enable  them  to  display  their  proper 
character  in  the  most  effective  manner.  As  plants 
placed  in  the  positions  here  indicated  may  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  permanent  fixtures,  and  are 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  subjected  to  frequent  re- 
potting, the  drainage  should  be  so  arr.anged  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  realjustment.  The  compost 
for  these  plants  should  consist  of  rough  fibrous  peat, 
some  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  good  turfy  loam,  and 
some  sharp  sand.  This  should  be  well  incorporated, 
but  by  no  means  reduced  to  fine  mould.     The  follow 
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ing  solectinn  will  be  found  to  contain  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  distinct  kinds  for  brackets  : — 

Pi-ATYCERUM  GRANDE. — This  !3  one  of  the  best 
Ferns  to  use  in  the  manner  here  recommended.  The 
sterile  fronds,  or  shields  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
are  erect  and  permanent,  the  lower  edges  being  round 
and  smooth,  whilst  the  upper  edge  is  deeply  divided 
or  forked.  These  shield.s  are  some  2  feet  or  more  in 
height  and  as  much  in  breadth  ;  they  overlap  each 
other,  and  tightly  clasp  whatever  they  are  planted 
upon.  Therefore,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  effect, 
a  broad  surface  should  be  placed  behind  the  plant 
when  in  a  young  state.  The  fertile  fronds  rise  from 
about  the  centre  of  the  shields  and  stand  out  at  right 
angles,  their  ends  being  pendent  ;  they  are  about 
2  feet  in  length,  much  branched,  and  liear  a  large 
patch  of  dark  brown  sori  on  the  under  side  just 
where  the  frond  first  begins  to  fork.  The  whole 
plant  is  pale  green,  but  is  densely  clothed  with  white 
stellate  scales,  which  give  it  a  peculiar  hoary  appear- 
ance, a  feature  common  more  or  less  to  all  the  species. 
It  requires  stove  heat  in  winter,  but  will  thrive 
without  fire  heat  in  summer.  It  is  found  throughout 
the  Malay  Islands  and  various  parts  of  Australia. 

P.  ALCICORNE. — The  shields  of  the  normal  form  of 
this  species  are  somewhat  small,  erect,  and  usually 
die  annually,  but  are  persistent,  the  young  shields 
overlapping  them.  The  fertile  fronds  are  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  long,  much  forked  at  the  ends,  bearing 
large  patches  of  brown  Eori  on  the  extremities  of  the 
lobes.  Of  late  years  several  distinct  forms  of  this 
species  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens  which 
differ  from  others  in  cultivation,  mostly  in  being  of 
greater  size  ;  the  most  desirable  amongst  them  are 
P.  alcicorue  majus  and  P.  Hilli.  P.  alcieorne  is  a 
cool  house  plant,  with  a  wide  range  of  habitat,  being 
found  in  Java,  the  Malay  Islands,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Australia. 

P.  STKMJIARIA. — This  is  a  w.arm  house  plant,  and 
one  which  produces  large,  erect  shields,  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  in  height.  These  die  annually,  becoming 
chestnut-brawn,  and  are  overlapped  by  the  young 
green  fronds  in  spring.  The  fertile  fronds  are  about 
twice  divided,  the  sori  being  borne  in  large  patches 
on  the  under-sides  of  the  extreme  tips  of  the  last 
forkings  of  the  lobes.  These  fronds  do  not  die 
annually,  but  are  more  persistent  than  the  shields. 
This  species  rapidly  forms  a  large  mass,  throwing  out 
suckers  or  young  plants  from  its  roots.  It  appears 
to  be  confined  to  Western  Africa,  where  it  occurs 
plentifully. 

P.  BIFORMK. — The  shields  of  this  species  are  not 

persistent,  but  the  long,  much-branched  fertile  fronds 
are.  The  large  mass  of  sori  is  borne  upon  stalked, 
somewhat  kidney-shaped  lobes — a  distinctive  trait  in 
this  species.  The  long,  drooping  fronds,  with  their 
narrow  segments,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  next 
species ;  but  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  fruc- 
tification is  borne  renders  it  not  only  distinct  from 
that  plant,  but  also  from  any  other  belonging  to  the 
genus.  It  comes  from  Borneo,  and  is  a  warm  house 
plant. 

P.  WiLLiN'CKi. — This  very  handsome  plant  is  of 
somewhat  recent  introduction,  and  very  distinct  in 
character.  It  produces  young  plants  from  the  roots, 
and  thus  rapidly  forms  a  large  mass.  The  sterile 
fronds  are  overlapping  and  erect,  and  deeply 
lobed  on  the  upper  edge.  The  fertile  fronds,  which 
are  mostly  in  threes,  grow  from  2  feet  to  .3 
feet,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  are  much  forked  and 
divided  into  ribbon-like  lobes,  on  the  under-sides  of 
the  extremities  of  which  are  arranged  the  sori.  It 
comes  from  Java,  and  reciuires  a  warm  house. 

P.  Wali.ichi. — This  is  a  majestic  Fern,  but  one  of 
the  rarest  of  its  family.  In  general  outline  it  re- 
sembles P.  grande,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  much 
larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  also  in  the  greater  and 
more  deeply  ramified  character  of  its  shields,  which 
arch  gracefully.  It  comes  from  Borneo,  and  requires 
a  warm  house. 

Drv.naria  C0R0N-AN3.— This  and  the  next  species 
have  characters  peculiarly  their  own.  Their  stout, 
hairy,  creeping  stems  usually  grow  in  circles,  and  the 
fronds,  when  well  developed,  form  a  beautiful  crown, 
which  on  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock  or  on  a  large 
bracket  has  a  fine  appearance.      The  fronds  of  this 


plant  are  deeply  pinnatifid,  erect,  and  rigid  in 
texture,  their  colour  being  a  peculiar  blue-green. 
They  grow  from  3  feet  to  1  feet  in  height  and 
IS  inches  broad.  It  comes  from  Malacca,  and  is  a 
warm  house  plant. 

D.  MORBILLOSA. — The  creeping  roots  of  this  plant 
are  very  stout  and  densely  covered  with  large,  deep 
brown,  chaffy  scales.  The  fronds  are  erect,  stiff,  and 
rigid  in  outline,  some  4  feet  or  more  in  height  and 
2  feet  in  width,  the  upper  portion  being  deeply 
divided,  the  lower  part  obtusely  lobed  and  bright 
green.  Its  peculiar  habit  renders  it  very  effective. 
It  comes  from  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

D.  QUERCiFOLrA. — This  is  a  smaller  plant  th.an 
either  of  the  preceding.  The  fronds  are  erect  and 
rigid,  the  fertile  ones  about,  2  feet  long  and  deeply 
divided  ;  the  sterile  ones  stand  in  front  of  the  others, 
and  somewhat  resemble  an  Oak  leaf  in  appearance. 
It  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

D.  MIS.KFOLIA. — This  has  plain,  simple,  erect  fronds 
about  2  feet  high  and  between  2  inches  and  3  inches 
wide.  The  great  charm  of  this  species  lies  in  the 
variegation  of  its  fronds,  as  seen  when  above  the  eyes 
with  the  light  shining  through  them.  Their  colour  is 
a  peculiar  whitish  green,  and  the  numerous  netted 
veins  are  Ijlackish  green.  It  comes  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

1).  iiivERsiFOl.iA.  —This  is  a  grand  plant  for  draping 
the  face  of  a  rock.  As  its  name  implies,  the  fronds 
differ  amongst  themselves  in  character.  The  fertile 
ones  are  pinnate  and  pendulous,  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
long  and  bright  green,  with  little  membranes  on  the 
upper  side.  The  shield-like  barren  fronds  are  about 
4  inches  high,  erect,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  deeply 
incised  on  the  upper  edges.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indian  Islands. 

Aglaomorpha  MEYEXiA>fA. — This  when  infertile 
has  much  the  habit  and  appearance  of  Drynaria  coro- 
nans,  but  when  in  its  fruiting  condition,  the  pinnules 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  fronds  are  contracted 
into  linear  segments  bearing  dark  brown  sori.  It  is  a 
native  of  Luzon. 

T.EN'lTis  ni.ECHNOiDES. — A  rare  plant,  with  pinnate 
fronds,  which  reach  a  height  of  from  1  foot  to 
18  inches.  The  pinnne  are  arranged  in  from  three  to 
five  pairs,  with  a  terminal  one.  These  pinna?  are 
from  6  inches  to  ii  inches  long,  narrow,  and  taper  to 
a  sharp  point.  The  colour  is  deep  green,  and  the 
under  side  is  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  dark 
brown  sori,  running  parallel  with  and  near  to  the 
mid-rib.  In  the  plant  called  T.  iutramarginalis,  and 
which  is,  perhaps,  only  a  variety  of  T.  blechuoides, 
the  continuous  rows  of  sori  are  near  the  margins  of 
the  fronds  instead  of  close  to  the  mid-rib.  It  comes 
from  the  Philippine  and  Fiji  Islands,  and  requires 
stove  heat. 

Dicranoglossum  fohcatdm. — This  should  occupy 
the  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  should  be  placed  in  a  pocket 
about  level  with  the  eye,  as  it  is  not  a  large  growing 
kind,  and  if  removed  far  from  the  line  of  vision,  its 
distinctive  character  is  lost.  The  fronds  range  from 
tj  inches  to  1  foot  in  length,  and  are  much  forked  or 
divided  into  long,  narrow,  bright  green  segments, 
which  are  contracted  near  the  upper  half,  where  they 
bear  a  continuous  line  of  nearly  marginal  sori.  It  is 
a  native  of  Trinidad  and  various  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  requires  a  warm  house. 

Antrophyum  lanceolatuji.  —  This  has  simple 
fronds,  from  (i  inches  to  IS  inches  long  and  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  wide,  tapering  at 
both  ends.  They  are  deep  green  above,  and  orna- 
mented bencith  with  netted  sori.  It  comes  from  the 
West  Indian  Islands. 

A.  CORIACBUM. — This  has  fronds  from  12  inches  to 
18  inches  long  and  nearly  2  inches  wide,  tapering  at 
each  end.  Thej'  are  bright  green  on  the  upper  side, 
their  bright  red  netted  lines  of  sori  being  very  con- 
spicuous. It  comes  from  Ceylon  and  various  Indian 
Islands. 

A.  M.^NXi.ANUM. — This  is  a  distinct  and  handsome 
plant,  but,  unfortunately,  rare  in  cultivation.  Its  foot- 
stalks, which  are  slender  and  some  6  inches  in  length, 
bear  fronds  somewhat  rhomboid  in  shape,  lengthened 
out  into  tail-like  points.      These  are  about  o  inches 


long  and  4  inches  wide  in  their  broadest  part.  In 
colour  they  are  bright  olive -green,  the  underside 
being  netted  with  red  veins.  It  is  a  mountain  plant, 
having  been  found  in  Fernando  I'o  at  an  elevation  of 
3000  feet. 

Ophioglossum  PENDULDsi. — Those  who  know  this 
genus  only  by  the  common  Adder's-tongue  of  our 
meadows  (O.  vulgatum)  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
this  plant  makes  fronds  from  1  foot  to  6  feet  or  more 
long  and  about  1  inch  wide,  and  that  these  fronds 
decorate  trees  as  with  strips  of  green  ribbon.  In  our 
Fern  houses  it  thrives  well  in  pockets,  its  pendent, 
ribbon-like  drapery  contrasting  strikingly  with  the 
finely-divided  fronds  of  other  Ferns.  It  is  widely 
distributed,  being  found  in  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  places. 

Poi.TBOTKYA  osMCNDACEA. — The  Polybotryas  are 
large-growing  Ferns  with  stout,  woody,  creeping 
stems  and  broad,  much-divided  fronds,  the  barren 
and  fertile  forms  of  which  are  dissimilar.  The 
former  have  much  the  appearance  of  those  of  a  large 
Polystichum,  whilst  the  fertile  ones  have  the  divi- 
sions all  much  contracted  and  wholly  covered  with 
sporangia,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of  elegant 
plumes.  P.  acuminata  and  P.  caudata  are  also 
handsome  Ferns  of  somewhat  similir  aspect,  all  of 
which  display  their  beauties  to  the  greatest  advantage 
when  placed  on  brackets.  All  are  natives  of  Tropical 
America. 

PHYMAT0DK3. — This  family  comprises  many  kinds 
of  noble  port.  Their  large  and  broad  fronds  are 
divided  nearly  to  the  midrib,  the  large  impressed  sori 
forming  raised  protuberances  on  the  upper  surface,  a 
circumstance  which  adds  miich  to  their  beauty.  A 
few  of  the  best  are  P.  peltidea,  P.  nigrescens,  P. 
longipes,  P.  incurvata,  P.  leiorhiza,  P.  glauca,  and  P. 
longissima.  All  these  are  natives  of  the  tropics  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  W.  H.  G. 


Garden  Destroyers. 


XO  WASPS. 

One  envies  your  correspondents  up  and  down  the 
country  who  record  the  scarcity  of  wasps.  A 
writer  from  near  Tunbridge  Wells  asserts  that  he 
has  not  seen  a  wasp  for  some  months,  nor  heard 
of  a  nest.  Happy  mortal  !  We  have  any  number 
here,  and  they  have  just  cleared  out  our  War- 
rington Gooseberries,  leaving  the  empty  husks  as  a 
present  to  us  for  our  trouble  in  growing  and  net- 
ting them.  They  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some 
time,  busy  devouring  Plums,  Peaches,  Grapes, 
Pears,  and  all  other  sweet  morsels  they  can  find,  not 
omitting  the  sugar-basin,  which  we  have  had  to 
cover  up  when  enjoy  ing  the  cup  that  cheers,  but  does 
not  inebriate,  a  precaution  I  never  remember  to 
have  been  needful  till  this  year.  Our  bottles  on 
the  fruit  walls  have  also  been  filled  with  wasps, 
hornets,  and  bluebottles  much  as  usual,  and  up  to 
this  date  we  have  destroyed  fifty  wasps'  nests, 
and  shall  probably  find  ten  or  a  dozen  more. 
Since  north-east  winds  have  set  in,  fewer  wasps 
have  been  visible,  but  possibly  a  few  warm 
days  will  bring  our  old  enemies  back  again,  as 
they  mostly  linger  in  the  garden  so  long  as  there 
is  anything  to  devour,  and  then  adjourn  to  the 
vineries  unless  these  are  securely  barricaded  with 
wasp-proof  netting  or  bunting.  Plentiful  as  wasps 
have  been,  however,  they  have  been  nothing  to 
the  pest  of  bluebottle  flies,  which  reached  the 
dimensions  of  a  practical  [ilague  this  year.  They 
have  literally  swarmed  in  the  garden  and  in  our 
homes,  and  have  helped  themselves  in  the  most 
ravenous  manner  to  every  sweet  and  savoury  morsel 
within  their  reach.  We  have  caught  pecks  of 
them  in  bottles  baited  with  beer;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  reign  over  the  fruit  is  almo?t 
over,  as  the  north-east  wind  renders  them  sluggish. 
— D.  T.  F. 

In   spring   an    unusual   number   of  queen 

wasps  made  their  appearance  :  in  fact,  I  killed  as 
many  as  half-a-dozen  in  one  forcing-house  in  one 
day,  and  I  anticipated  an  unusually  prolific  wasji 
season.  Whether  they  all  perished  through  the 
winter  being  prolonged  so  far  into  spring  or  not  I 
cannot  say,  but  there  has  not  up  to  the  present 
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time  been  a  sinf;le  wasp  seen  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, so  far  as  I  can  hear.  I  cannot  furnish  any 
accurate  returns  respecting  scarce  or  plentiful 
wasp  years,  but  I  think  if  a  record  could  be  kept 
it  would  be  found  that  in  seasons  when  they  have 
put  in  such  a  plentiful  appearance  in  spring  they 
have  been  correspondingly  scarce  in  summer,  and 
vice  iv/r.s((.  My  own  impression  is  that  when  we 
get  unusually  fine,  spring-like  weather  very  early 
in  the  year,  the  wasps  awake  from  their  slumbers, 
and  get  killed  by  a  return  of  wintry  weather. — 
J.iMEs  Groom,  Go^jiort. 

*^*  Mr.  Gumbleton,  who  writes  from  Belgrove, 
Queenstown,  Co.  Cork,  says,  "  We  have  had,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  no  wasps  at  all  here  this  sum- 
mer."—Ed. 


Societies. 


ROYAL  HOETICITLTURAL. 

September  21. 

A  BiiujHr  gatheiing  of  autumn  flowers  tilled  the  con- 
servatory at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  most 

conspicuous  amongst  them  being  Dahlias,  Koses,  .and 

Gladioli.     A  few  interesting  new  plants  were  placed 

before  the  committee,  who  were  also  liberal   in   be- 
stowing certificates  on  Dahlias. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 
C'vPKiPEDiuM    Sandekianum. — A  remarkable  new 

Lady's  Slipper  belonging  to  what  may  be  termed  the 

long-tailed  section.    It  comes  from  the  eastern  tropics, 

and  has  affinity  with   C.  lievigatum    and    Robelini, 

although  it  is  quite  different  from  any  other  hitherto 

introduced.     The  flowers  are  about  the  same  size  as 

those  of  C.  laevigatum,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour, 

mottled   w.th   lighter   and   darker   tints,    while   the 

sepals  in   well-developed   specimens  measure  over  a 

foot  in  length.   The  specimen  shown  was  from  Messrs. 

Veitch,    :  ^    Chelsea,    but    it    bore    but    one    flower  ; 

whereas -tne  first  specimen  flowered  in  this  country 

bore  three,   and  dried  specimens  show   even  half-a 

dozen  on  a  spike. 

Cespedesia  discolor. — A  noble  leaved  plant,  re- 
minding   one    of    a   Theophrasta.     It    has    long    and 

broad   foliage   of    tliiuk   texture,    the    young   leaves 

having  a  beautiful  bronzy  tinge.     It  is  presumably  a 

tropical  shrub  oi   new  introduction.     Shown  by  Mr. 

W.  Bull,  Chelsea. 

SELAGiNELL.i  TESSELLAT.\. — An  elegant  species  with 

broal  fronds  finely  divided,  and  of  a  cheerful  green. 

From  Mr.  W.  Bull. 

Rhododendron  Rose  Perfection  and  Queen  ok 

THE  Yellows. — Both  seedling  varieties  of  the  Java- 
nese race.  The  former  has  flowers  of  a  delicate  rose, 
those  of  the  latter  being  of  a  bright  yellow.  The 
flowers  of  both  are  large  and  of  fine  form.  Shown 
by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  J.  V'eitch  and  Sons. 

Selaoinella  okacilis. — A  beautiful  new  species 
with  long  i-preading  fronds  of  a  bright  green.  From 
Messrs.  Yeitcb. 

Ulmi;s  PiTEURSi  PENDULA. — A  graceful  variety  of 
weepii  g  Elm,  having  large  leaves  so  deeply  toothed 
as  to  i  ppjar  lohed.  It  is  presumably  a  form  of  U. 
montaua,  and  if  quite  hardy  will  prove  a  great  acqui- 
sition.    Shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Ckat.euus  Pyracantha  L.elandi. — A  variety  of 
the  Pyracantha  Thorn  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
fruitfuJness,  even  when  in  a  small  state.  Some  half- 
dozen  specimens,  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea,  were  literally  covered  with  bright  orange- 
scarlet  berries. 

Dahlia  Empress  of  India. — A  so-called  decora- 
tive variety  with  double  flowers,  in  form  resembling 
the  Cactus  Dahlia.  The  colour  is  a  rich  claret- 
purple  streaked  with  red.  It  appears  to  be  a  double 
form  of  the  well-known  P,aragon,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  distinct  that  have  been  shown. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Munday. 

Dahlia  The  Quair. — A  single  variety  with  large 
flowers  having  broad  florets  elegantly  rellexed  and  of 
a  deep  crimson.     From  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt. 

Dahlia  Queen  of  the  Belcuans. — A  show  variety 
reminding  one  of  another  called  Mrs.  Gladstone,  but . 
while  it  possesses  the  large  size  and  perfect  form  of  |  other   from    Messrs.    Paul,    Waltham    Cross.     Both 


that  sort,  it   is  of  a  deep  tinge  of  pink.     Shown  by 
Messrs.  Rawlings,  Romford. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Foster. — A  fine  show  variety  of  a 
salmon-pink  colour  ;  size  and  shape  perfect.  From 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Dahlia  Cochineal. — A  double  decorative  variety, 
of  a  vivid  crimson.  Said  to  be  of  good  habit  and 
very  floriferous.     From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. 

Dahlia  Charming  Bride. — A  single  vaiiety  with 
large  flowers  perfectly  shaped,  and  of  a  charming 
pale  pink  colour.     From  Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley. 

Dahlia  V.\lentine  Humphries. — A  fancy  variety 
with  large  perfectly  shaped  flowers  of  a  salmon-pink 
ground,  streaked  and  striped  with  crimson.  Shown 
by  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham. 

Dahlia  Lady  Maesham. — A  single  variety  of  a 
pleasing  bright  scarlet  colour,  flowers  large,  florets 
broad  and  of  firm  texture.     From  Messrs.  Cannell. 

D.vhlias  (Pompon)  Gazelle,  magenta  tipped  ; 
Iolaxthe,  fawn  and  yellow  ;  Don  .Iuan,  deep  blush- 
piuk.  All  first-rate  sorts.  Shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough. 

Davallia  solida  major. — A  large  and  vigorous 
growing  form  of  one  of  the  well-known  Hare's-foot 
Ferns.  It  has  broad,  deep  green  fronds  of  thick  tex- 
ture and  massive  in  appearance.   Shown  by  Mr.  Bull. 

Cyrtanthus  hybridos  roseus. — A  variety  of  a 
beautiful  hybrid  bulb,  raised  between  Vallota  pur- 
purea and  Gastronema  sanguineum.  The  colour  is  a 
deep  rose,  much  darker  than  that  of  the  original. 
Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

There  was  again  a  large  display  of  hardy  flowers, 
and  to  these  chiefly  the  show  owed  its  brightness. 
Mr.  Wiire  had  a  large  collection,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Dahlias,  among  which  the  old  sort  called  pictaformosis- 
sima  was  conspicuous.  It  is  not  a  florist's  flower,  but 
the  combination  of  colours,  yellow  and  bright  scarlet, 
renders  it  very  attractive.  There  was  a  great  gather- 
ing also  of  the  crimson  Cochineal  and  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
the  latter  reminding  one  of  Marie  Van  Houtte  Rose. 
The  Iceland  Poppieswere  also  shown  well  by  Mr.Ware, 
as  they  have  been  every  week  since  June.  Messrs. 
Paul,  of  Clieshunt,  had  also  a  large  show  of  hardy 
flowers.  Dahlias,  and  specimens  of  hardy  ornamental 
trees — Senecio  puloher,  Kniphofia  corallina,  Veronica 
subsessilis,  and  the  golden  Montbretia  crocosmieRora 
aurea  being  the  most  prominent.  Viola  Wellsiana,  the 
new  early-flowering  Violet,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul. 
It  is  almost  as  large  as  The  Czar  and  deliciou.?ly 
scented.  Messrs.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  showed 
a  large  gathering  of  autumn  Roses,  numbering  many 
sorts,  the  most  noteworthy  for  freshness  being  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Etendard  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Sunset,  Mad.  Cusin,  Boule  de  Neige,  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  the  new  Mad.  de  Wattevdle.  Messrs. 
Kelway,  of  Langport,  again  sent  a  large  collection  of 
Gladioli,  not,  however,  so  fine  as  at  previous  exhibi- 
tions, but  very  good  spikes,  considering  the  late  date. 
Dahlias  were  plentifully  shown  by  the  leading  growers 
about  London  ;  Messrs.  Rawlings,  of  Romford,  had 
a  large  display  of  new  sorts,  chiefly  show  kinds,  as 
did  also  Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  whose  Cactus 
varieties  were  much  admired.  Messrs.  Turner's  bou- 
quet varieties^and  the  singles  from  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Ware  made  a  brilliant  show.  Among  miscellaneous 
plants  were  the  following :  Cattleya  GaskeUiana  Sun- 
ray,  from  Dr.  Duke,  Lewisham.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  htreak  of  magenta  colour  in  the  sepals,  like  as  in 
C.  Trianae  Backhousiana.  Mr.  Measures,  of  Cam- 
bridge (Lodge,  Camberwell,  showed  a  finely  flowered 
plant  of  Grammatophyllum  Ellisi,  and  a  cultural  com- 
mendation was  awarded  to  his  gardener  (Mr.  Simp- 
kins).  Mr.  Bull  showed  some  new  plants,  including 
Pancratium  guianense,  Palicourea  jugos.i,  Maranta 
eniinens,  and  Aristolochia  elegans.  Among  Messrs. 
Veitch's  new  plants  were  Curcuma  sumatrana  and 
Trevisia  p.almata,  a  plant  resembling  an  Aralia,  with 
palmate  leaves.  Mr.  Ford,  Leonardslee,  sent  speci- 
mens of  the  blue  Hydrangea  ;  and  Mr.  Boyce,  High- 
gate,  sent  a  new  early  bright  yellow  Chrysanthemum 
named  Golden  Fleece. 

Fruit. — Two    large    collections    of    Apples    were 
shown,    one    from    Messrs.    Paul,    of  Cheshunt,    the 


represented  a  selection  of  the  best  so.ts,  but  the  size 
and  colour  this  season  seem  inferior.  Messrs.  Lane, 
Berkhampstead,  had  a  group  of  pot  Vines,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Alicante,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Gros 
Colmar,  all  laden  with  bunches  quite  up  to  the  usual 
standard  of  excellence.  Mr.  Laxton,  Bedford,  sent 
specimens  of  the  Dartmouth  Crab  Apple,  a  small 
pretty  fruit,  also  samples  of  his  huge  Czar  Runner 
Beans  and  Sandy  Prize  Onions.  Mr.  Roupell  showed 
some  excellent  examples  of  Madresfield  Court  Grape 
and  Fertility  Pear  in  pots.  Clapp's  Favourite  Pear 
from  a  pyramid  tree  on  Quince  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  Mr.  Burnett,  Deepdene,  showed 
the  Tyson  Pear  and  Raspberry  Belle  de  Fontenay. 
Mr,  Smith,  Yalding,  sent  some  fine  fruits  of  Peach 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Baines  showed  some 
heavily  laden  fruit  branches  of  the  Parsley-leaved 
Blackioerry.  Mr.  (iilbert,  Burghley,  again  showed 
a  fruit  of  Her  Ladyship  Melon,  green  fleshed,  which 
was  considered  of  good  flavour.  Some  very  fine 
Navel  Oranges  came  from  N'ew  South  Wales,  which 
were  highly  commended. 


New  Zealand  edible  fungi. — In  addition  to 
the  information  given  by  "  W.  G.  S."  (p.  260)  perhaps 
"  T.  V."  may  like  to  have  the  following  references  to 
Hirneola  polytricha,  which  is  shipped  in  large  quan- 
tities to  China  as  an  article  of  food.  An  interesting 
account  from  Consul  Grittin's  report  is  printed  in  Ihe 
Journal  of  the  ,':'Ocieti/  of  Arts,  Feb.  24,  1882,  p.  399, 
which  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Pharhmceutiml 
Journal  for  April  22, 1882,  p.  866. — ,ToHN  R.  Jackson, 
Curator,  Museums,  lloi/al  Gardens,  Kcv: 

Bouvardias  in  summer. — Though  Bouvardias 
are  generally  regarded  as  winter  flowering  plants,  and, 
as  such,  are  greatly  valued,  they  will,  if  grown  for 
the  purpose,  bloom  during  the  summer  ;  indeed,  if 
required,  they  can  be  had  anywhere  tliroughout  the 
year.  Where  cut  flowers  are  a  good  deal  in  demand, 
their  chaste  and  delicate  blooms  are  very  welcome, 
even  in  the  summer,  as  they  can  be  used  in  the  more 
select  arrangements,  such  as  button-holes,  sprays,  and 
similar  purposes.  As  some  old  stock  plants  are  gene- 
r.ally  left  on  liand,  a  good  way  to  utilise  them,  if  it  is 
not  intended  to  grow  them  on  another  season,  is, 
after  the  frosts  are  ovtr,  to  plant  them  out  of  doors, 
when  they  will  soon  establish  themselves,  and  grow 
and  flower  throughout  the  summer.  By  this  means  it  is 
possible  to  gather  a  handful  of  their  beautiful  flowers 
at  any  time — a  bnon  that  is  justly  appreciated  by 
those  who  carry  out  this  practice.  They  succeed  best 
where  the  soil  is  fairly  light,  and  not  dried  up  during 
the  summer.  All  the  kinds  are  available  for  the 
purpose,  but  perhaps  the  most  floriferous  under  this 
mode  of  treatment  is  the  vivid  coloured  triphylla,  of 
which  I  recently  saw  some  fifty  plants  arranged  in  a 
bed  ;  and,  though  no  trouble  was  bestowed  upon 
them  beyond  planting  and  keeping  them  clear  of 
weed',  they  were  completely  covered  with  bloom,  and 
formed  such  a  conspicuous  feature  as  to  suggest  their 
use  for  bedding  purposes. — Alpha. 

Plague  of  earwigrs-— It  is  the  custom  in  some  parts  to 
gather  together  a  number  of  the  Larger  or  pincer  claws  of 
crabs  and  lob.sters,  and,  pl.aeing  them  on  the  tops  of  short 
sticks  about  1  foot  liigh,  to  plant  them  wherever  these  insects 
arc  the  most  troublesome.  Every  morning  the  gardener  goes 
round  with  a  pail  of  boiling  water,  into  which  the  claws  are 
plunged  ;  and,  the  little  plagues  being  thus  disposed  of,  the 
claws  arc  rc-sct  for  next  day's  slaughter. — J.  C,  W,,  in  FuU'. 

Names  of  plants. — A.  D. — The  Gloxinia  flower  is  not 

an  unusual   monstrosity ;  Fern,   Cystopteris  bulbifera. 

H.   I>. — Scarlet  flower,   Sophronitis  grandifiora  ;   Oncidium 

pulvioatum. /.     M. — The     Passiflora    flower    resembles 

somewhat  P.  racemosa  aevnlea,  but  the  foliage  is  very  dis- 
tinct.  JV,    C.   R.    T. — 2,   Cistus    roseus  ;    3,   Diplopappus 

chrysophyllus;  3,  double-flowered  Pooiegran.ate C.  A.  N. 

— Sodum  altissimum,  Polystichum  angulare  truncatum. ■ 

-(.  Jliii'r^. — I,  specimen  insufficient,  send  flowers;  2,  Origa- 
num Dictamnus. IP.  ti. — Yellow  flower,  Chrys.authemum 

scgctum  ;  white,  Anthemis  Cotula. B.  c.  C.  D. — 1,  Harpa- 

lium  rigidum  ;  •!,  Helianthusgiganteus. C.  P. — 1,  Clematis 

I'Tammula ;  3,  Pelargonium  quercifolium.     We  cannot  name 

Fuchsias. L  King. — Pepper  Bush,  Clethra  aluifolia. 

7>r.  i>.  —1,  Scrophularia  nodosa  v.ariegata ;  2,  Bocconia 
cordata  ;  3,  Physostegia  imbricata  ;  4,   Solidago  Virgaurea ; 

.0,   Polygonum    cuspidatum, A.    ira^/aci,'.  — Ornithogalum 

thyrsoidos.     No  name  of  sender  received  before  this  week. 

Names  of  fruits.—//.    II'.  (/(dst/tu).— Plum  apparently 

liMliiitli, ir.  /. — 1,  uot  recognised;  2,   Marie  Lou'se  ;  3, 

.\slitiju  Town  ;  4,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  ;  5,  Josephine  de 

M.iliuo.s. A.  M.  A.  (Bnl'c/i).-!,  Lord  Derby;  2,  appears 

to  be  CatiUac.  but  is  not  developed  ;  2,  Hoary  Jlorning ;  4, 

Echlinville. tr,  //, — 1,  Pitmaston  Duchess;  2,  apparently 

Beurrc  t>iel  ;  3,  Marie  Louise  ;  4,  Duchesse  d'.\ngoultSme. 
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SOILS  AND  SITUATIONS  FOR  TREES. 
The  Larch.— The  forester,  unlike  the  gardener, 
is  very  apt  to  be  influenced  in  tree  planting,  solely 
by  his  limited  experience  and  the  information  he 
may  possess  regarding  the  natural  habitats  of  and 
conditions  under  which  the  tree  thrives  in  its 
native  country.  He  has,  as  a  rule,  little  else  to 
go  by  ;  but  it  is  different  with  the  gardener,  who, 
while  he,  as  far  as  he  can,  imitates  natural  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  of  situation,  yet  deviates 
very  far  from  both  in  the  culture  of  many  garden 
plants  and  trees  and  succeeds  wonderfully.  An 
example  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  the 
forester  labours  in  this  respect  may  be  found  in 
the  forestry  report  in  the  evidence  of  one  of  the 
mDst  important  witnesses,  who  attributed  the 
Larch  disease  to  our  attempting  to  grow  it  any- 
where but  on  dry  precipitous  slopes  or  hills  as 
nearly  resembling  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  as 
possible.  No  doubt  there  are  right  and  wrong 
situations  for  this  tree,  but  it  has  been  abundantly 
shown  in  this  country  that  the  Larch  will  grow 
and  thrive  on  very  different  soils  and  situations, 
and  both  in  the  valley  and  on  the  mountainside. 
In  its  native  habitats  it  is  found  growing  both  on 
plains  and  mountains,  and  I  doubt  if  in  this  country 
the  best  Larch  timber  is  not  found  on  the  low- 
lands. Thei-e  are  not  any  hills  in  Lincolnshire  on 
which  to  grow  Larch,  but  it  grows  there  and  pro- 
duces fine  timber.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
trainloadsof  Lincolnshire  Larch  of  excellent  quality 
which  is  delivered  at  the  collieries  near  here, 
and  which,  I  understand,  is  grown,  if  not  in  the 
fens,  at  least  on  the  level  lands  adjoining.  The 
parliamentary  witness  referred  to  above  spoke  of 
the  mistakes  made  by  foresters  in  planting  Larch 
near  river  banks  and  in  valleys;  but  the  tallest 
and  best  Larch  for  their  age  we  have  felled  here 
grew  at  the  very  bottom  of  a  valley  and  at  the 
base  of  a  steep  hill  close  to  the  river-tide.  The 
soil  is  loam  lying  on  rock,  and  is  pretty  well 
drained  by  the  river,  which  has  worn  a  rather 
deep  channel  close  to  the  spot,  but  when  it  over- 
flowed its  banks  the  water  inundated  the  Larch 
for  the  time  being.  They  were  a  tall  and  very 
fine  lot  of  trees,  running  about  90  feet  or  100  feet 
high,  and  were  all  sold  as  "big  Larch"  fora  special 
purpose.  Just  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  grows 
the  best  group  of  Scotch  Fir  on  the  estate  under 
similar  conditions.  Only  the  other  day  a  gentle- 
man told  me  that  his  new  forester  had  made  him 
very  uncomfortable  by  reporting  that  his  young 
Larch  plantations  had  all  been  planted  on  the 
wrong  kind  of  soil  or  subsoil,  and  that  (hey  would 
fail  in  consequence,  but  he  left  in  a  better  frame 
of  mind  on  being  told  that  probably  his  new 
manager  argued  from  preconceived  notions,  and 
did  not  yet  know  that  some  of  the  best  Larch  in 
England  grewin  the  same  and  thenext  parish  on  the 
very  soils  he  had  condemned.  I  imagine  it  is  the 
clay  bottom  above  the  coal  hereabout  that  has 
frightened  the  man  from  the  north ;  but  it  is  a 
perfectly  good  bottom  for  Larch,  provided  it  is 
hard  clay  and  dry.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
three  famous  Dunkeld  Larches  are  growing  on 
good  deep  loam  in  a  flat  situation  in  the  park,  as 
unlike  the  slope  of  the  Alps  as  well  could  be. 
Now  that  the  subject  of  forestry  is  awakening 
attention  among  landowners,  we  must  beware  of 
rule-of-thumb  foresters  and  their  crotchets. 

The  Asii. — A  general  impression  exists  among 
people  that  the  Ash  loves  a  damp  if  not  a  wet 
soil,  but  how  such  an  impression  ever  originated 
puzzles  those  who  know  better.  The  Ash  loves 
a  good,  deep,  rich  soil,  provided  it  is  neither 
too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  in  a  wet  soil  or  situation 
it  thrives  worst  and  soonest  dies.  It  goes  ott"  in 
the  heart  in  wet  soils  and  is  worthless  when 
felled,  the  heartwood  being  often  black  or  as 
rotten  as  touchwood.  No  tree  stands  exposure 
better.  One  of  the  largest  and  oldest  Ash  trees 
on  the  estate  is  now  the  sole  tenant  of  a  spot  in 
the  park  called  The  One  Tree  Hill  by  our  farm 
folk — the  Ash  being,  I  presume,  tlie  remnant  of  | 


some  former  plantation.  It  is  in  good  health,  has 
a  good  soil  to  grow  in,  but  the  position  is  one  of 
the  driest,  as  the  coal  has  been  got  from  under  it 
up  to  w  ithin  a  few  feet  of  its  roots,  from  which 
cause  the  pasture  near  it  simply  disappears  in  a 
dry  time.  It  pays  to  plant  Ash  in  a  good  soil  up 
to  an  altitude  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  will  do  well  if  planted  pretty  thickly  even  in  a 
thin  soil,  but  rapid  growth  and  bulk  is  everything 
in  an  Ash  tree,  and  it  pays  best  to  grow  it  under 
these  conditions.  One  of  the  finest  Ash  countries 
in  England  is  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway, 
between  Northallerton  and  Hawes,  and  it  is  also 
one  of  the  best  drained  and  cultivated  districts  in 
Yorkshire.  The  hedgerow  Ash  there  is  the 
largest,  cleanest,  and  finest  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  Beech. — A  correspondent  of  Woods  and 
Fore/if s  wrote  a  year  or  two  ago  stating  that  the 
Beech  could  not  stand  exposure,  and  hence  was 
not  a  tree  to  plant  on  exposed  sites.  He  wrote 
from  the  south,  and  evidently  stated  but  a  general 
belief.  The  Beech  is,  however,  one  of  the  best 
trees  for  planting  on  bleak  upland  spots  in  all  our 
lists.  On  a  lofty  ridge  here,  about  r2(»0  feet 
above  the  sea  and  very  much  exposed  to  gales 
from  east- west,  that  was  many  years  ago  planted 
with  Scotch  Fir  principally  and  some  Beech, 
the  Fir  has  all  but  disappeared  and  the  Beech 
alone  remains,  and  has  done  well,  making  good 
spreading  trees,  although  the  soil  is  poor  and  thin. 
They  liave  surprised  many  visitors.  \Ve  have 
plenty  of  Beeches  also  in  other  exposed  places  that 
resist  cold  gales  better  than  almost  any  other 
species,  making  but  short  growth  annually 
certainly,  and  the  tops  leaning  away  from  the 
stormy  side,  but  quite  healthy  and  with  sturdy 
trunks  well  furnished.  Jlost  of  the  trees  form  a 
portion  of  the  outside  belt  of  an  exposed  planta 
tion.  Tlie  Beech  thrives  in  a  great  variety  of 
soils,  but  does  not  do  well  in  wet  soil  or  above 
the  clay  ;  that,  however,  is,  I  think,  the  only 
exception. 

The  Oak. — This  tree  thrives  under  conditions 
that  suit  the  Beech  and  Ash,  and  grows  largest 
and  strongest,  of  course,  in  good  deep  well- 
drained  soils.  Yet  we  have  here  some  very 
ancient  specimens  of  large  size  that,  as  the  poet 
expresses  it,  have  literally  "cast  anchor  in  the 
rifted  rock,"  and  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  how 
they  have  grown  so  large  and  lived  so  long 
These  trees  grow  on  the  very  brink  of  the  most 
exposed  and  lofty  cliffs,  and  although  they  are 
broad  rather  than  tall  they  have  made  good 
trunks,  and  the  descending  sap  has  been  so 
obstructed  in  its  descent  on  reaching  the  fissure 
out  of  which  the  tree  originally  sprung,  that  the 
tissue  has  e.xtended  over  the  stone  in  a  flat  layer 
many  inches  wide.  Our  finest  Oaks  are,  however 
in  the  valley  where  the  soil  is  best  and  deepest 
and  free  from  stagnant  moisture,  and  our  healthiest 
and  tallest  Ash  grows  beside  the  Oak. 

Spanish  Chestnut. — Although  this  tree  only 
flowers  and  fruits  under  favourable  conditions  of 
climate,  still  it  is  one  of  our  hardiest  trees,  being 
almost  as  good  as  the  Sycamore  in  that  respect, 
which  seems  to  prefer  a  cool  climate.  Hereabouts 
the  Spanish  Chestnut  makes  one  of  the  loftiest  as 
well  as  most  spreading  trees  on  hills  froiu  SOO  feet 
to  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  we  have  it  thriving 
equal  to  the  best  in  plantations  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  situated  about  1'200  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
that,  too,  on  very  thin  soils.  One  of  the  largest 
trees  in  Yorkshire  here  grows  literally  on  the  rock, 
there  being  scarcely  soil  on  the  surface  to  support 
a  good  herbage,  and  below  nothing  but  rag  for 
many  feet  down.  How  rapidly  the  tree  grows  in 
good  soil,  those  who  grow  Hop  poles  in  the  south 
know,  and  if  only  the  wood  was  more  useful  in  a 
correspondingly  young  state,  it  would  be  one  of  our 
best  timber  trees.  Old  Spanish  Chestnut  timber 
is  as  hard  and  enduring  as  Oak,  but  old  trees  are 
not  always  found  in  such  a  sound  state  as  old 
Oaks.  The  tree  likes  a  diy  site,  and  if  it  has  that 
it  will  grow  fast  and  live  long  on  very  cold  situa- 
tions, where  it  never  by  any  chance  produces  any 
fruit,  although  it  flowers  in  summer  and  produces 
empty  husks. 


Sycamoke.  —This  is  the  tree  to  rear  its  top  on 
exposed  situations.  A  few  Sycamores  of  great 
age  and  size  are  often  found  sheltering  a  farm 
steading  on  a  hill  top  when  no  other  tree  is  near. 
A  grand  tree  to  grow  is  the  Sycamore,  and  it 
seems  to  defy  the  sea  breeze  at  its  worst,  as,  for 
example,  on  the  east  coast.  I  was  greatly  struck 
lately  by  the  difference  in  the  texture  of  the  leaf 
on  Sycamores  near  the  sea.  The  leaves  are  much 
stouter  and  so  much  more  leathery  and  strong  in 
texture,  as  to  almost  look  like  the  leaves  of  some 
other  tree.  Near  Filey  I  saw  a  group  of  young 
trees  with  leaves  of  remarkable  substance  and 
colour  compared  to  these  produced  inland.  I 
suppose  the  Sycamore  makes  one  of  the  finest 
trees  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  that  country 
Sycamore  timber  fetches  a  rather  tempting  price 
when  it  has  become  old  and  is  sound.  It  is  not 
particular  as  to  soil,  and  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire 
it  is  propagating  itself  naturally  at  an  extra- 
ordinary rate,  and  threatens  to  out-grow  all  other 
timber  trees  when  left  to  itself.  Talk  about  thick 
planting  '.  I  was  in  a  plantation  the  other  day, 
near  Wakefield,  where  the  progeny  of  one  Syca- 
more formed  an  impenetrable  jungle  for  a  hundred 
yards  round,  the  trees  being  from  G  feet  to  10  feet 
high,  not  much  more  than  a  foot  asunder,  and  as 
straight  as  ramrods. 

The  Sprci'ES. — With  this  note  I  must  close 
these  remarks.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  pro- 
clivities of  the  Spruce  are  difl'erent  from  the  Firs 
of  the  Austrian  and  Corsican  type,  and  even  from 
the  Larch,  so  far  as  choice  of  soil  and  climate  are 
concerned.  The  last  tree  prefers  a  dry  climate 
and  a  dry  soil,  and  the  Spruces  enjoy  conditions 
just  the  opposite.  Nowhere  do  you  find  the 
Spruce  doing  better,  if  as  well,  than  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  where  the  rainfall  is  heaviest, 
the  climate  damp,  and  the  soil  the  same.  In  such 
places  the  common  Spruces  make  specimen  trees 
of  gigantic  size  and  grow  at  a  rapid  *ate ;  hence 
they  have  been  planted  for  covert  there  more  than 
any  other  tree.  The  best  deer  woods  of  the  south 
of  Scotland  and  best  game  coverts  generally  are 
there  composed  of  Spruce  principally.  The  wild 
pigeon  and  the  pheasant  are  alike  partial  to  such 
woods,  and  tlie  pheasant  is  more  thoroughly  natu- 
ralised there  than  anywhere  else,  perhaps,  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Yorkshireman. 


The  Larch  disease. — I  notice  "J.  F.  '  does 
not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  the  older 
plantations  of  Larch  raised  from  foreign  seed  are 
admittedly  better  than  younger  plantations  pre- 
sumably from  home-raised  seed,  with  the  general 
assertion  or  belief  that  the  Larch  failure  is  in 
some  parts  due  to  propagation  from  foreign  seeds. 
The  face  of  the  matter  is  this.  Larch  disease, 
which  foresters  are  so  glib  in  talking  about,  has 
no  distinct  existence.  The  Larch  suffers  from 
several  complaints,  and  unhealthy  plantations  are 
to  be  found,  both  young  and  old,  that  can  be  attri- 
buted to  local  causes,  no  two  cases  resembling 
each  other,  while  at  the  same  time  plenty  of 
healthy  plantations  are  found  also.  Neither  do  I 
believe  quite  in  ".J.  F.'s"  scare  about  bad  seeds, 
although  he  declares  it  is  carried  away  in  burdens 
from  his  own  locality,  thus  furnishing  about  the 
worst  argument  against  the  use  of  home-raised 
seed  he  could  find,  for  if  it  be  admitted  that  bad 
Larch  seed  is  produced  in  such  abundance  in  those 
districts  where  the  home  seed  usually  comes  from, 
as   to   be    far   more   readily  procurable  than  any 


othe 


J.   F.'s 


'burdens'  would   indicate. 


what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  such  naturalisation ': 
Still,  the  seed  sown  in  our  nurseries  is  not  so  poC'r 
as  we  are  told  to  believe,  otherwise  the  Larch 
quarters  in  nurseries  would  not  be  such  a  beauti- 
ful sight,  the  plants  usually  being  both  thick  in 
the  rows  and  as  healthy  as  can  be,  and  it  is  well 
known  poor  seed  never  produces  good  or  strong 
seedlings.  The  physiology  of  "J.  F.  "  and  others 
who  teach  that  diseased  seed  produces  fine  young 
plants  that  only  show  the  disease  later  in  life 
after  being  transplanted  —perhaps  to  an  unsuitable 
soil  or  situation — will  not  do.  Larch  seed  like 
"J.  F.'s,"  that  did  not  contain  "above  one   per 
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cent,  of  vital  seed,"  ought  to  tell  a  tale  in  a  very 
short  time  after  sowing. — YoRKSHrREM.\N. 


HEDGES— TRIMMED   AND  UNTRTMMED. 

There  is  a  medium  between  closely-trimmed  hedges 
and  allowing  them  to  grow  at  will.  There  are  two 
hedges  here  which  will  serve  as  examples,  and  I 
adopt  both  plans  under  different  conditions.  One  of 
these  hedges  is  composed  of  Hawthorn  only,  and  is 
of  ten  or  twelve  years'  growth.  The  other  is  much 
older,  and  is  formed  of  bushes  of  Hawthorn,  Hazel, 
Maple,  &c.  Both  are  by  the  roadside  in  a  nearly 
straight  line,  and  one  is  a  continuation  of  the  other. 
The  young  Hawthorn  hedge  fences  in  the  shrubbery 
and  the  lawn.  The  older  hedge  is  one  boundary  to 
the  kitchen  garden.  The  Hawthorn  hedge  is  nn  the 
summit  of  a  considerable  grassy  bank.  This  I  like 
to  keep  frequently  cut  and  level  and  uniform  in 
appearance.  In  some  cases  I  like  to  see  hedges 
gradually  tapering  to  the  top,  but  in  this  case  I  prefer 
to  trim  it  perpendicularly.  To  break  any  monotony 
I  allow  a  large  plant  of  Traveller's  Joy,  which  grows 
in  the  shrubbery  just  within  the  hedge,  to  droop  over 
it.  This  makes  a  break  in  the  even  line,  and  when 
in  blossom  and  in  fruit  forms  a  most  effective  mass. 
Each  autumn  I  cut  it  back,  for  if  left  to  grow  on 
year  after  year  it  would  soon  ruin  the  hedge  it  is  in- 
tended to  enliven.  There  is  a  young  Spruce  some 
8  feet  or  10  feet  high  which  has  been  gradually  dying 
away  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Clematis  plant,  and 
this  season  I  have  allowed  the  growth  to  cover  it. 
This  raises  a  portion  of  the  mass  a  few  feet  above 
the  hedge,  and  is  a  decided  improvement.  The  old 
hedge  I  treat  differently  in  respect  of  cutting.  The 
inside  it  is  necessary  to  keep  trimmed,  or  it  would 
encroach  upon  the  kitchen  garden  and  injure  the 
crops.  The  top  and  the  outside  I  have  only  cut  once 
in  a  couple  of  seasons,  and  then  only  enough  to  keep 
it  within  reasonable  hounds.  In  this  way  I  get  a 
pleasing  diversity.  The  old  hedge  on  the  outer  side 
is  naturally  very  varied  and  uneven.  This  serves  to 
contrast  with  the  trimmed  part,  and  makes  it  look 
neater.  The  trimmed  hedge  in  its  turn  serves  to 
show  up  the  inequalities  of  the  old  bushes.  I  thus 
get  a  clouble  effect.  The  drawback  with  old  hedges 
composed  of  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  bushes  is, 
that  they  often  get  thia  at  the  bottom  and  gaps  gradu- 
ally open  up.  The  trimming  on  the  inside,  however, 
considerably  lessens  this.  Beyond  the  contrast  which 
has  been  spoken  of,  by  treating  the  old  hedge  in  this 
way  it  is  of  itself  a  great  part  of  the  year  really  orna- 
mental, and  in  some  seasons  proiuces  edible  fruit. 
In  the  way  of  ornament  this  season  I  have  had  Dog 
Roses  and  Bramble  blossoms.  Now  there  are  Hazel 
Nuts,  and  plenty  of  Blackberries  .are  growing.  There 
are  also  some  bushes  of  the  Wayfaring  Tree,  and  the 
berries  of  these  are  very  pretty.  These,  of  course, 
are  only  two  simple  instances  of  different  treatment, 
but  they  will  suffice  to  show  that  even  in  the  matter 
of  trimming  hedges  it  is  not  well  to  be  too  dogmatic, 
or  to  adhere  too  closely  to  one  particular  line  of 
practice.  Rustic. 


TREES  OF  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Although  the  timber  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  is  not 
sought  after  for  any  particular  purpose  in  this  county, 
I  believe  it  is  very  suitable  for  carving.  Looking  at 
this  tree  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  there  is 
no  other  more  beautiful,  especially  when  in  flower. 
In  this  county  we  can  boast  of  some  very  handsome 
speciraeDs  of  Horse  Chestnut.  Some  of  the  finest 
trees  are  in  Tredegar  Park,  and  these  have  an 
imposing  effect  in  the  distance.  There  is  also  a 
very  fine  row  of  Horse  tUiestnuts  planted  alongside 
the  road  leading  from  Caerleon  to  a  residence  called 
Belmont,  and  growing  among  other  deciduous  trees. 

The  Poplars  flourish  admirably  in  this  county, 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  hilly  districts.  The 
Black  Poplar  (Populus  nigra)  grows  well  on  our 
moors,  in  the  hedges,  and  alongside  the  brooks  and 
dikes.  It  grows  so  fast,  that  in  the  course  of  thirty 
to  forty  years  it  becomes  a  very  large  tree.  I  know 
of  trees  now  that  have  not  been  planted  fifty  j'ears 
with  100  feet  to  200  cubic  feet  in  them,  many  of 
them  with  a  height  of  100  feet.  The  soil  in  which 
they  grow  is  a  dark,  loamy  clay,  close  to  the  edge  of  a 


brook.  I  nifanired  trees  last  spring  which  were 
felled  with  a  length  of  60  feet,  and  a  circumference 
of  8  feet  fi  feet  from  the  ground.  The  soil  they  grew 
in  was  a  rich,  loamy  clay  on  sandstone  near  the  mar- 
gin of  a  brook.  There  are,  also,  many  fine  specimens 
of  Populus  alba  and  P.  tremula  in  this  county.  The 
wood  of  the  Poplar  is  used  here  for  brake  blocks  for 
railway  w.agons,  and  also  for  cart  and  barrow  boards. 
The  Black  Poplar  is  a  very  profitable  tree,  and  may 
well  be  recommended  before  the  other  species  for 
profitable  planting.  Young  FonESTER. 


THICK  PLANTING  OUTSIDE  TREES. 

"  Ix  crowded  plantations  there  is  a  mai'ked  dif- 
ference between  the  trees  on  the  outside  and  those 
in  the  centre ;  the  former,  having  their  branches 
and  leaves  fully  exposed  on  one  side,  grow 
with  comparative  vigour,  and  form  excellent 
timber  on  that  side  of  the  stem  where  light  and 
air  are  admitted ;  while  the  latter,  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides,  are  drawn  up  like  bare  poles,  and  pro- 
duce a  small  amount  of  ill-conditioned  wood. "  I 
cull  the  above  from  a  recent  issue  of  The  G.\rdex  ; 
it  is  an  excellent  example  of  misapprehension  of  a 
plain  lesson.  It  is  true  than  the  trees  on  the 
margin  of  a  plantation  always  grow  comparatively 
more  vigorous  on  the  exposed  side  than  the  trees 
inside  the  wood  do,  but  they  are  seldom  or  never 
better  timber  trees  in  consequence,  but  worse ; 
hence  for  that  reason,  and  because  they  form  a 
good  wind  guard  to  the  plantation,  they  are  not 
often  felled  or  set  out  in  a  fall.  Trees  so  situated 
send  out  far-spreading  boughs  as  soon  as  they  rear 
their  head  above  the  fence,  make  more  branchy 
tops,  and  contain  perhaps  more  timber  in  the 
aggregate  than  the  single-trunked  trees  in  the 
centre,  but  which  are  practically  useless  as  tim- 
ber. Whenever  you  find  a  tree  producing  a  broad 
spreading  top,  either  on  one  side  or  both  sides,  it 
is  always  at  the  expense  of  the  trunk,  which  is 
shorter  and  less  bulky  in  consequence.  In  fact, 
marginal  trees  are  but  little  better  in  shape  than 
hedgerow  trees,  which  are  unprofitable  anyway. 
A  better  argument  for  thick  planting  "Scot" 
could  not  have  cited,  for  the  outside  trees  are  the 
worst  shaped  in  the  wood,  and  buyers  will  not  look 
at  them  if  they  can  help  it.  I  object,  of  course,  to 
growing  trees  of  different  sorts  together  so  thick 
as  to  smother  each  other,  but  it  has  yet  to  be 
proved  that  what  scientific  foresters  call  rank 
growth  in  a  plantation  is  not  much  better  than 
the  severe  thinning  usually  resorted  to.  Until  an 
explanation  is  furnished  why  foreign  trees  and 
poles,  imported  in  the  rough,  are  so  much  taller, 
straighter,  freer  from  knots,  and  generally  more 
useful  throuehout  than  our  home-grown  timber, 
notwithstanding  that  the  foreign  trees  "grow  as 
thickly  as  seedlings  in  a  hotbed  "  and  are  never 
thinned,  I  shall  condemn  our  system  of  thinning 
in  this  country,  and  which  the  Scotch  foresters  are 
more  responsible  for  than  any  other  practitioners. 
There  are  neglected,  and  what  would  be  called 
ill-managed,  woods  in  England  that  would  better 
bear  to  be  measured  by  a  debtor's  .and  creditor's 
account  than  some  of  the  much-talked-of  Scotch 
examples  of  culture.  The  fault  of  the  Scotch 
foresters  is  that  they  do  not  crop  their  ground 
sufficiently,  and  some  of  them  have  made  the  still 
worse  error  of  planting  the  wrong  kind  of  crop. 
I  doubt  if  there  be  any  forests  in  Scotland  to  be 
proud  of  from  a  professional  point  of  view,  unless  it 
be  the  natural  forests  of  Scotch  Fir.  The  French 
jirofessor,  M.  Boppe,  in  his  report  before  alluded 
to  in  these  pages,  speaks  of  the  pride  with  which 
the  "father  of  Scotch  forestry"  showed  him  a 
400-acre  plantation  of  Oak,  sixty  years  of  age,  in 
which  the  trees  stood  from  24  feet  to  ,"^0  feet 
asunder,  the  necessarily  much-too-spreading  tops 
forming  "a  canopy  overhead."  This  cannot  be 
called  forestry  in  the  sense  of  timber  production, 
and  the  Frenchmen  did  not  need  to  tell  us  to  go 
further  than  their  own  forest  of  Fontainebleau  to 
see  proof  of  this.  In  some  vast  tracts  of  that 
forest  the  first  crop  of  Oak  has  long  since  been 
removed,  and  the  second  crop,  at  the  rate  of  two, 
three,  and  four  fine  tall  poles  or  trees  from  each 


stool,  now  covers  the  ground  as  rank  as  possible, 
the  result  being  that  the  trunks  are  all  drawn  up 
straight  and   clean  and   remarkably  uniform   in 

size.  —  YORKSHIREMAN. 

What  the  writer  of  the  note  (p.  258)  says  about 

the  development  of  branches  and  leaves  where  the 
trees  have  more  room  and  access  to  light  and  air  is 
true  enough  ;  but  to  deduce  from  this  circumstance 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  timber  is  grown  on  the 
margins  of  woods,  or  that  it  is  better  in  any  posi- 
tion where  the  trees  have  full  opportunity  to  develop 
branches,  is  erroneous.  I  speak,  of  course,  practi- 
cally, as  from  our  side  of  the  forestry  question 
theories  are  out  of  the  reckoning.  Except  in  very 
special  cases,  the  freer  trees  are  from  these  branches 
of  which  your  correspondent  speaks,  the  better  we 
like  them  for  timber  purposes.  In  the  Fir  tribe 
this  straightness  and  freedom  from  branches  is  every- 
thing, and,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  this 
growth  is  only  obtained  by  moderately  thick  plant- 
ing. The  same  thing  holds  true  about  the  Oak,  but 
with  the  Elm  it  is  rather  different.  For  some 
purposes  long  and  straight  trees  are  wanted  in  this 
latterwood;  but, generally, shorter  lengths  will  answer. 
On  soil  which  naturally  produces  good  Elm,  the  best 
timber  is  very  often  found  in  trees  which  grow 
isolated  in  fields,  but  then  tlie  prime  part  is  really 
only  the  butt  of  the  tree,  i  c  ,  the  part  from  the  ground 
to  the  first  large  limb  or  branch.  Beyond  this  the 
wood  is  only  fit  for  second  class  uses.  Speaking  as 
one  who  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  home-grown 
timber  purely  from  the  market  point  of  view,  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  "  Scot's "  advice  on  this 
point  is  bad.  As  I  have  said,  there  is  the  case  of  the 
Elm  where  really  marketable  timber  is  produced  by 
isolated  growing,  but  in  this  respect  it  stands  almost 
by  itself.  With  the  Ash,  we  almost  always  pay  a 
higher  price  for  plantation-grown  wood  where  it  is 
grown  thick,  and  therefore  cannot  produce  branches 
and  consequently  knots.  The  Oak  is  regarded  in  the 
same  light,  except  where  very  large  dimensions  are 
wanted,  and  then  a  large  field  butt  sometimes  comes 
in.  In  this  case  there  is  almost  always  half  of  the 
tree  which  is  only  fit  for  secondary  uses.  The  sen- 
tence about  producing  ill-conditioned  wood  by  being 
drawn  up  like  bare  poles  is  very  unfortunate,  as  in 
almost  all  kinds  of  timber  this  is  just  what  we 
seek  for. 

The  Beech  is  typical  of  thia.  Grown,  say,  in  open 
avenues,  it  has  a  grand  effect  and  grows  to  a  large 
size ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  generally  unprofitable  to 
the  merchant  to  handle  these  trees,  as  there  is  such  a 
large  proportion  of  waste.  On  the  other  hand,  Beech 
grown  so  closely  that  there  is  no  room  for  branches, 
if  in  other  resi)ec's  good,  always  fetches  the  highest 
price.  'J'here  are  some  Beech  woods,  I  know,  from 
which  cuttings  are  made  most  seasons,  and  the  trees 
are  so  thick,  that  they  grow  to  a  height  of  40  feet  to 
.-lO  feet  without  a  branch.  There  is  always  a  keener 
competition  over  this  wood  and  a  better  price  realised 
than  for  any  other  I  know.  I  could  easily  quote 
many  instances  of  this,  but  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary. 
My  object  in  writing  is  to  let  your  leaders  know  that, 
from  a  trade  point,  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  para- 
graj^h  under  notice  are  about  .as  backward  as  can  be, 
except  in  here  and  there  an  instance.  In  short,  buyers 
flo  not  mind  trees  being  grown  like  bare  poles,  tut 
fight  shyly  over  timber  too  lu'ghly  developed  in  the 
shape  of  branches,  which  means  a  lot  of  wood  of 
relatively  little  value.  That  trees  growing  thickly 
naturally  produce  ill-conditioned  wood  is  certainly 
opposed  to  my  experience. — A  Timber  Merchant. 


Ornamental  Conifers. — My  favourites  amongst 
Coniferre  for  planting  as  single  specimens  where  space 
can  be  affordeel  for  them  to  develop  themselves  are 
Picea  nobili.s,  P.  Nordmanniana,  and  P.  cephalonic:", 
all  truly  noble  objects  ;  the  latter,  however,  is  some- 
what tender,  and  should  only  be  planted  in  positions 
where  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  it  in  the  morning  so 
as  to  excite  early  growth  or  cause  a  too  rapid  thaw 
after  severe  frost,  as  that  is  how  the  soft,  prominent 
buds  generally  get  injured.  P.  irobilis  and  P.  Nord- 
manniana will  endure  almost  any  amount  of  frist, 
as  will  also  P.  grandis,  which  is  another  very  fine 
Conifer  that  should  have  a  place  even  in  the  choicest 
selection. — D.  S. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAaA-(«j>cart'. 


FORMING  NEW  ORCHARDS. 
Preparation. — Where  the  planting  of  3-oung 
trees  is  contemplated  now  is  the  time,  or  as  soon 
as  existing  crops  are  oft"  to  commence  preparing 
the  ground.  The  way  in  which  this  must  be  set 
about  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  land,  and  the  system  of  manage- 
ment which  will  best  dovetail  in  with  other 
arrangements  and  requirements.  When  Grass 
orchards  are  to  be  planted  with  standards  the 
only  practical  method  is  takin"  out  large  circular 
or  square  holes,  but  unless  the  land  i.'*  thoroughly 
drained  or  light  and  porous  when  its  suitability 
is  doubtful,  these  pits  only  become  so  many 
reservoirs  for  the  gathering  of  water  in  which 
the  roots  of  the  hardiest  trees  cannot  live. 
Better  take  a  smaller  area  in  hand,  and  either 
cultivate,  dig,  or  trench,  ami  after  taking  a  crop 
of  PotJitoes  plant  early  in  the  following  autumn. 
The  cost  at  the  outset  would  be  more,  but  the 
result  in  the  long  run  would  pay,  as  the  roots 
and  branches  would  keep  pace  with  each  other, 
and  fruit  of  the  finest  quality  might  reasonably 
be  expected.  In  private  places  where  small 
plantations  only  are  needed  and  a  very  choice 
selection  of  sorts  is  about  to  be  made,  I  would 
certainly  drain  well  and  trench  2  feet  deep  if  the 
nature  of  the  sulisoil  would  permit,  and  plant 
with  pyramids  and  bushes  on  the  Paradise  stock. 
By  far  the  finest  fruit  is  now  gathered  fmin  this 
class  of  trees  ;  a  great  number  of  varieties  can 
be  grown  on  a  small  piece  of  ground,  the  crop  is 
sheltered  from  wind  and  storms,  and  the  trees 
are  easily  manipulated  and  kept  in  order. 
October  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  and  the  ground 
is  now  in  good  order  for  trenching,  as  it  can  be 
worked  without  becoming  adhesive.  If  stiff  and 
inclining  to  clay  or  marl,  the  system  known  as 
bastard  trenching  should  be  adopted,  ic,  the 
bottom  spit  should  be  broken  up,  but  not  brought 
to  the  surface — at  least,  until  properly  ameliorated 
by  the  addition  of  burnt  earth,  charred  refuse, 
road-scrapings,  or  the  like.  This,  by  degrees, 
under  the  process  of  root-lifting,  would  become 
incorporated  with  the  better  soil,  and  the  masses 
of  fibres  which  these  stocks  produce  would  be 
ever  finding  suitable  food,  but  there  would  be 
little  danger  of  their  descending  to  the  detriment 
of  the  trees  or  fruit. 

Manures. — Kext  to  a  sharp  pruning-knife  the 
amateur  thinks  there  is  nothing  like  manure  and 
plenty  of  it,  but,  necessary  as  this  commodity  is 
in  nearly  all  gardening  operations,  there  is  a  time 
to  feed  and  a  time  to  withhold,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  the  knife  and  the  manure  heap  have 
not  brought  more  trees  to  an  untimely  end  than 
all  other  modes  of  treatment  combined.  If  the 
land  is  ligbt,  hungry,  and  thin,  a  fair  dressing  of 
manure  may  be  of  use,  but  when  thoroughly 
broken  up  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  it  must  be  very 
poor  indeed  if  the  correctives  which  I  have  named 
are  not  found  quite  sutticiently  stimulating  imtil 
the  trees  get  well  into  bearing.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, animal  manures  are  not  needed,  and  when 
the  land  really  does  require  enriching,  a  crop  of 
vegetables  should  precede  the  trees  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  taking  crude  or  rank  substances 
out  and  giving  time  to  get  the  soil  and  manure 
thoroughly  incorporated.  As  a  mulch  for  the 
protection  of  the  roots  in  winter  and  food  in 
summer,  good  manure  of  some  kind  is  indispens- 
able and  must  be  forthcoming  when  it  is  wanted. 


Light  warm  soils  cannot  easily  be  over-mulched; 
not  so  cold  heavy  loams,  as  a  thick  layer  of  rich 
non-conducting  material  not  unfrequently  keeps 
out  summer  warmth,  forces  a  coarse  crude  gro  svth, 
and  induces  a  disposition  to  canker. 

Planting. — Hardy  fruit  trees  are  now  planted 
from  October  up  to  the  end  of  April,  but  the  best 
time  to  remove  them  from  the  home  nursery  to 
their  permanent  quarters  is  the  month  preceding 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Why  this  is  the  best  time 
may  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  Vital  force  in 
the  trees,  perhaps  never  at  rest,  is  still  active,  and 
the  ground  retains  a  portion  of  its  summer 
warmth,  iloreover,  it  is  moderately  dry  and  in 
good  condition  for  working  without  becoming 
adhesive,  and  solar  influence  favours  the  forma- 
tion of  new  roots  before  the  winter  sets  in.  The 
mode  of  planting  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
surface  and  subsoil,  the  lie  of  the  ground,  its 
elevation  or  the  reverse,  and  its  tendency  to 
become  wet  in  winter  or  too  dry  in  summer. 
All  these  points  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  when  the  best  mode  has  been 
decided  upon,  dispatch,  combined  with  good 
workmanship,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
operation.  On  light,  deep  soils  not  subject  to 
cold  stagnant  water,  planting  below  the  surface 
level  will  be  found  to  answer  best,  and  the  com- 
post should  be  made  very  firm,  not  by  treading 
with  the  unmerciful  heel,  but  by  flooding  home 
with  water,  the  best  of  all  solidiflers,  and  firming 
with  a  broad-faced  rammer  when  the  last  of  the 
soil  has  been  placed  over  the  roots.  On  cold, 
thin  soils,  or  in  low  situations,  the  roots  of  the 
trees  may  lie  placed  on  the  level  and  mounded 
up  with  fresh  compost  or  the  best  of  the  surface 
spit  where  the  general  staple  is  considered  good 
enough.  In  all  cases,  be  the  trees  standards  or 
free  stocks,  pyramids  or  bushes  on  the  Crab  or 
the  Paradise,  a  dull  day  should  be  chosen  for 
planting  them,  and  having  leaves  upon  them, 
water  should  be  applied  immediately.  Wlien 
trees  are  bought  in  from  a  distant  nursery  one 
cannot  always  insure  suitable  planting  weather 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  and  temporary  lay- 
ing in  becomes  the  only  way  out  of  the  difticulty, 
as  permanent  planting  when  the  soil  is  wet  or 
frozen  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  If 
received  early  in  the  autumn  the  roots  should  be 
lightly  covered  and  the  trees  supported,  as  they 
soon  "commence  making  a  fresh  start,  and  great 
care  should  be  observed  in  their  removal,  other- 
wise many  of  the  tender  rootlets  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Trees,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
been  grown  for  a  year  or  more  in  the  home 
nursery  can  be  removed  when  the  stations  are 
ready  and  the  state  of  the  weather  is  favourable. 
Newly  planted  trees,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  should  be  well  secured  to  stakes  to  prevent 
wind-waving,  and  half  rotted  manure  or  long 
litter  should  be  placed  over  the  mounds  to  ex- 
clude frost  and  drought  as  well  as  to  keep  in 
warmth. 

Distance  apart.— Standard  trees  should  be 
planted  from  30  feet  to  40  feet  apart  in  large 
orchards,  but  just  now  I  bave  my  eye  upon  the 
garden  plantation  of  pyramids,  bushes,  and 
cordons,  and  as  these  are  sometimes  worked  upon 
the  Crab,  but  most  frequently  upon  dwarfing 
stocks,  the  distance  must  be  regulated  by  the 
stock  and  the  mode  of  future  training.  The 
majority  of  planters,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit, 
aim  at  variety  and  early  fertility,  and,  notmth- 
standing  the  fact  that  root-lifting  is  intended  to 
form  a  portion  of  their  programme,  they  not 
unfrequently  plant  too  thickly  and  find  them- 
selves in  difliculties.  Trees  on  the  French  stock 
are  often  planted  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  apart  and 
6  feet  from  row  to  row,  but  these  distances  com- 
pel annual,  or  at  most  biennial,  root-pruning  and 


constant  pinching;  and  although  I  have  trees 
thus  planted  and  bearing  crops  of  fine  fruit,  I 
question  if  a  little  more  space  will  not  be  an 
advantage  in  the  long  run.  This  difficulty  I 
intend  to  get  over  by  transplanting  every  alter- 
nate tree  when  more  space  is  needed.  Pyramids 
or  bushes  on  the  English  Paradise  stock  require 
more  room,  8  feet  between  the  rows  and  4  feet  to 
6  feet  from  tree  to  tree  being  near  the  mark. 
Some  years  ago — more  than  twenty — I  planted 
long  single  rows  of  trees  on  this  stock  in  rather 
rich  garden  soil,  allowing  12  feet  for  each  tree. 
These  were  trained  into  half  globular  bushes  and 
now  nearly  touch  each  other.  They  are  5  feet 
in  height,  and  some  of  them  have  borne  as  many 
bushels  of  fruit  this  season.  Vertical  and  oblique 
cordons  against  east  walls  and  trellises  I  plant 
18  inches  to  2  feet  apart,  and  find  the  latter  dis- 
tance <piite  sufticient  for  ordinary  varieties. 
Strong  growers  should  have  more  room  and  be 
kept  to  two  shoots  each.  When  quarters  con- 
taining larger  trees  are  bordered  with  horizontal 
cordons,  either  double  or  single,  3  feet  to  4  feet  are 
generally  allowed  to  each  shoot,  and  where  this 
mode  of  culture  is  made  a  hobby,  the  trees  can 
be  kept  in  condition  for  a  great  number  of  years ; 
but  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit  being  the  object, 
6  feet  will  be  found  the  best  distance  apart  to 
plant  on  well-prepared  garden  soils. 

Eastnor  Castle,  Lcdhury,  W.  Coleman. 


Rose  Garden. 

STAYING  PROPERTIES  OF  ROSES. 
It  is  incredible  that  any  practical  exhibitor  will 
endorse  "D.  T.  F.'s"  surprising  suggestion  that 
Roses  fade  when  cut  in  proportion  to  the  liberality 
of  their  culture  !  This  is  certainly  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  most  growers,  and  presumably  it  is 
not  intended  to  record  the  actual  experience  of 
"D.  T.  F.,"  as  he  prefaces  all  his  remarks  with 
"possibly,"  "it  seems,"  "are  likely,"  and  similar 
expressions  involving  no  definite  statement;  never- 
theless, it  is  none  the  less  misleading  coming 
from  so  high  an  authority,  and  might  easily  tend 
to  raise  the  already  too  high  rate  of  mortality 
among  Roses  through  starvation.  In  practice  it 
is  found  that  the  blooms  that  stand  best  are  those 
that  are  grown  on  the  richest  and  best  soil,  with 
plenty  of  manure  and  copious  supplies  of  weak 
liquid  manure  when  the  buds  are  swelling,  and  it 
is  only  when  exhibitors  have  learnt  to  produce  by 
these  means  the  strong  growth  that  alone  can 
carry  first-rate  flowers,  that  they  can  ensure  their 
blooms  withstanding  successfully  the  ordeal  of  long 
journeys  to  and  from  shows.  No  doubt  watering 
with  liquid  manure  may  be  overdone  if  used  too 
strong,  and  soapsuds  and  house-slops  are  perhaps 
the  worst  form  for  an  inexperienced  grower,  since 
they  always  make  the  surface  of  the  soil  foul 
and  sour,  unless  the  hoe  can  be  kept  con- 
stantly going.  But  apart  from  such  misuse, 
that  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  destroy 
the  colour,  and  that  the  substance  of  Rose 
blooms  is  reduced  to  a  gossamer  by  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  will  be  news  to  the  majority  of  growers. 
It  is  rather  difiBcult  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the 
remark  that  "  blooms  suddenly  cut  oflf  from  a  full 
larder  are  the  likeliest  to  fade  or  lose  colour, 
unless  their  wants  can  be  supplied  afterwards," 
as  a  cut  Rose's  only  want  is  fresh  water,  with 
which,  it  the  bloom  is  cut  for  exhibition  or  vase 
decoration,  it  is,  of  course,  always  supplied  at 
once.  Again,  there  is  not  the  slightest  analogy 
between  a  Rose  tree  and  an  athlete,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  object  of  interest  to  both  to  be  at 
their  best  at  a  given  time.  An  athlete's  one 
object  in  training  is  to  attain  to  a  perfect  state  of 
health,  and  while,  if  he  were  a  bit  oft'  colour  any 
morning,  his  trainer  might  prescribe  him  a  glass  of 
port  or  some  other  tonic,  he  finds  his  end  is  best 
attained  by  the  avoidance  of  everything  of  a 
luxurious  and  enervating  nature  m  favour  of  a 
atrengthproducing  diet.     Now  there  is  nothing 
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in  a  plant  growing  out  of  doors  to  correspond  with 
the  human  capability  of  indulging  in  or  avoiding 
luxuries.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  athlete, 
whatever  special  development  is  aimed  at,  outward 
appeaiance,  at  any  rate,  never  receives  the 
slightest  consideration  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
flowers,  external  beauty  is  the  sole  object  in  view. 
In  fact,  the  preparation  of  a  fat  beast  for  a 
Christmas  show  would  have  been  a  more  appro- 
priate simile  than  "  D.  T.  F.'s  "  athletic  training. 
Our  good  Rose  soil  being  of  limited  area,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  plant  a  good  many  trees  on  beds 
of  the  natural  sandy  soil,  made  up  as  well  as 
could  be  managed  ;  but  flowers  from  the  latter 
are  never  used  for  exhibition  when  enough  can  be 
obtained  from  the  richest  soil  beds,  since,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  it  is  found  that  the  flowers 
from  the  poorer  soil,  however  beautiful  they  may 
be  at  the  time  of  cutting,  do  not  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances stand  as  the  "fat"  flowers  may  be  relied 
on  to  do. 

La  France  is  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  easiest 
Roses  to  can-y  in  perfection  to  a  show  in  very  hot 
weather,  as  it  expands  with  astonishing  rapidity 
after  being  cut.  Frequently  when  staging  a  box 
of  twelve  blooms  of  this  variety,  if  there  are 
hardly  enough  of  the  richly-fed  flowers,  a  few 
from  plants  on  the  light  soil  are  taken  as  spares 
and  as  often  as  not,  if  the  morning  be  a  hot  one, 
they  arrive  at  their  destination  as  yellow-eyed  as 
Daisies. 

In  addition  to  Merveille  de  Lyon,  the  following 
varieties  may  be  noted,  which,  though  generally 
thin  or  not  of  first-rate  quality,  have  occasionally 
produced  a  bloom  which  has  been  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes  at  some  particular  show :  Bernard 
Verlot,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (T.),  General 
Jacqueminot,  l\Label  Morrison,  Madame  Berard 
(T.),  Madame  Chedane  Guinoisseau  (T.),  Madame 
Sophie  Fropot,  Princess  Louise  Victoria,  Safrano 
(T.),  and  Ville  de  Lyon.  Mr.  Haywood's  marvel- 
lous bloom  of  the  last  named,  which  gained  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  medal  as  the  best 
H.  P.  at  the  Reigate  Show  this  year,  will  not 
readily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it. 

T.  W.  G. 


SOUVENIR  DE  LA.  MALMA.ISON. 

This  exquisitely  beautiful,  delicate,  flesh-coloured 
Rose  has  been  so  often  recommended,  that  it  may 
seem  like  a  mere  work  of  superarrogation  to  commend 
it  yet  again.  But  beautiful  and  useful  as  this  Rose 
is,  it  is  by  no  means  so  generally  grown  nor  so  ex- 
tensively cultivated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Some  of  us 
can  look  back  to  the  time  when  hardly  any  garden 
belonging  to  cottage  or  palace  was  thought  to  be 
furnished  without  one  or  more  pink  or  crimson 
monthly  Roses.  Never  until  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  is  equally  or  more  popular  will  it  be  time  to 
leave  off  sounding  its  merits  and  advocating  its  uni- 
versal cultivation.  No  wonder  that  "  W.  I.  M." 
winds  up  his  list  of  desirable  September-blooming 
Teas  with  a  eulogy  on  the  merits  and  usefulness  of 
this  Bourbon  (p.  283).  Notwithstanding  the  beauty 
and  usefulness  of  most  of  these,  there  is  not  one 
among  them  all — barring,  perhaps,  the  Gloire  de 
Dijon — that  in  all  points  of  beauty,  usefulness,  and 
continuity  of  blossoming  can  compare  with  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison.  To  prevent  disappointment,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  repeated  what  has  been  so  often 
stated  in  The  Gaei  iEN,  that  this  Rose  is  emphatically 
an  autumnal  one,  not  merely  in  a  general,  but  a 
special  sense,  the  latter  being  so  emphatic,  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  of  it,  with  absolute  truth,  that  it  is 
good  for  little  or  coihing  at  any  other  season.  This 
fact  cannot  have  (oo  wide  prominence,  for  virtually  it 
may  be  said  there  are  two  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maisons — a  worthless  one  in  the  early  sunmier,  and 
the  best  of  all  our  delicate  pink  or  flesh-coloured 
Roses  throughout  all  the  autunmal  months  till  the 
frost  cuts  them  off.  It  is  the  more  needful  to  em- 
phasise this  difference,  as  a  writer  of  "W.  I.  M.'a" 
experience  claims  for  this  Rose  as  one  of  its  merits 
that  it  flowers  before  any  of  the  hybrids.  Yes  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  moat  of  these  early  flowerers  are 
mere   useless    abortions.      So   generally   is    this    the 


case,  that  this  Rose  on  its  own  roots  is  not 
infrequently  treated  as  double-bearing  Raspberries  are. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  latter  will  fruit  in  the 
summer  like  ordinary  Raspberries  if  a  crop  of  canes 
is  left  over  for  this  purpose.  But  as  the  first 
crop  on  such  canes  never  equals  that  on  canes  of  the 
ordinary  varieties,  most  good  cultivators  remove  them 
and  concentrate  the  entire  vital  and  fruiting  force  of 
the  double  or  autumnal  bearing  Raspberries  into  the 
current  year's  shoots,  that  start  into  growth  early  in 
the  spring  and  ripen  their  fruit  iu  the  autumn.  So, 
by  cutting  back  dwarf  beds  or  bushes  of  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  Roses  on  their  own  roots  in  February 
or  March,  strong  shoots  will  spring  forth  from  the 
stools  that  will  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  perfect  flowers 
from  July  to  December  in  mild  winters,  and  in  most 
ordinary  seasons  up  till  the  middle  or  end  of  October. 
These  strong  shoots  are  not  seldom  crowned  with 
huge  masses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  blooms  that  open 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  succession.  These  shoots 
supply  the  richest  furnishing  for  vases,  cut  in  great 
branches,  and  will  bloom  for  several  weeks  in  succes- 
sion after  cutting,  especially  in  the  late  autumntide. 
But  for  general  purposes  the  bids  should  be  gathered 
singly  off  the  trusses  in  a  half -opened  state,  and  in  this 
condition  they  are  most  useful  for  bouquets  or  other 
decor.ative  purposes.  If  the  entire  plants  are  hft  to 
bloom  iu  the  ordinary  manner  from  the  first  and  the 
early  shoots  are  cut  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  they 
have  finished  flowering,  the  base  buds  wiU  immedi- 
ately break  afresh  and  push  forth  other  shoots  in 
time  for  late  autumnal  blooming.  Another  most  suc- 
cessful way  of  treating  this  Rose  in  beds  is  to  peg 
down  the  strongest  shoots  almost  level  with  the 
ground.  The  strain  upon  the  neck  of  those  near  to 
the  collars  of  the  plants  forces  them  to  break.  These 
breaks  are  allowed  to  grow  upright  and  bloom,  if  so 
disposed,  late  in  the  season. 

At  the  end  of  the  growing  and  flowering  season 
all  the  pegged-down  shoots  are  cut  close  back,  the 
beds  top-dressed  and  pointed  over,  the  vertical  shoots 
pegged  down,  and  in  cold  localities  a  few  Fern  fronds 
or  boughs  worked  in  as  protection  against  severe 
frosts.  By  this  simple  mode  of  culture  the  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  really  renews  its  growth  annually, 
and  the  same  beds  coatinue  to  grow  and  bloom  on 
the  same  spot  for  yeirs.  In  warmer  localities  the 
overhead  protection  may  be  dispensed  with.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  fine 
Bourbon  Rose  is  equally  or  more  tender  than  most 
of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  rendered  yet 
more  so  by  the  cultural  expedients  here  advised  to 
accentuate  its  autumnal  blooming  proclivities.  The 
Souvenir  de  li  Malmaison  is  also  a  good  wall  Rose, 
either  out  of  doors  or  in  a  cool  house.  By  planting 
one  or  more  plants  on  every  aspect  from  south  to  due 
north,  the  cultivator  will  mostly  be  able  to  cut  buds 
from  the  open  for  eight  or  even  nine  months  out  of 
the  twelve.  Unlike  every  other  Rose,  this  fine 
Bourbon  is  improved  considerably  by  cultivation 
under  glass.  The  malformation  of  petal  and  horrid 
distortion  of  the  eye  so  common  to  early  blooms  in 
the  open  are  rare  or  wholly  unknon-n  under  glass. 
Either  in  pots  or  planted  out  nearly  all  blooms  under 
gl.ass  are  ecjual  to  thebestautumnal  ones  in  the  open  air. 
finally,  to  enjoy  this  Rose  to  the  full  cut  it  early, 
and  discard  the  blooms  so  soon  or  even  before  they 
are  fully  expanded,  for,  however  delicate  in  colour 
or  ex  juisite  in  form  in  the  bud,  they  are  little  or  nought 
to  be  admired  when  fully  expanded.  As  to  fragrance, 
perhaps  the  less  said  the  better,  for  I  have  met 
with  rosarians  loud  in  their  praises  of  its  odours 
subtle  and  rich,  and  others  who  compared  its  scent  to 
stale  dish-washings.  That  both  were  mistaken  those 
who  know  this  most  useful  autunmal  Rose  best  will 
admit.  It  may  also  be  admitted  that  tlie  odour  is 
unique  and  peculiar,  but  its  chief  merits  are  its  soft 
colour,  good  form  in  tlie  bud  stats,  and  its  profuse 
lilooming  in  the  late  autumntide  and  early  winter. 
D.  T.  F. 

Rose  Cramoisie  Superieure.— I  was  much 
pleased  to  .■see  "  W.  G.'s"  note  on  this  in  the  open 
air  in  the  Handsworth  Nurseries.  It  used  to  be  a 
favourite  Rose  in  pots  or  against  warm  walls,  but  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  bedded  out  in  con- 
.siderable  masses  ;  hence  a  few  more  particulars  o 
the  age  of  the  plants  described,  and  the  mode  of  pro 


tecting  them  in  winter,  &c.,  would  prove  of  interest  to 
me,  and  probably  be  useful  to  many  readers.  This 
was  always  considered  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  brilliant  of  the  older  China  Roses. — D.  T.  F. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Richmond  Hill.— The  Local  Government  Board  have 
.saiu-tioiiuil  the-  ai>pIication  of  the  Richmond  Vestry  for  power 
to  bnirow  elO.OOU,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  the  Buccleuch 
Estate  on  Richmond  Hill,  .so  as  to  convert  it  into  public 
pleasure  grounds,  and  preserve  the  view  from  the  Hill. 

Tuberous  Begonias.— These,  in  Mr.  Laing's  nursery 
at  Forest  llill,  arc  now  in  greater  beauty  than  they  have 
ever  liccn  ]>cforc  this  season.  Both  foliage  and  flowers  seem 
refreshed  tjy  the  recent  rains  and  cool  weather,  thus  super- 
seding the  Pelargoniums,  which  are  now  on  the  wane, 

Diplopappus  chrysopliyllus,-  This  is  a  neatgrow- 
ing  and  beautiful  .shrub.  Its  rich  yellow  stems  and  under- 
sides of  the  leaves  contrast  strikingly  with  its  heads  of 
white  bloom.  It  is  a  tine  plant  for  isolating  upon  lawns  or 
for  shrubberies.  We  recently  saw  it  in  good  condition  in  the 
IJerkliamiistead  Nursery, 

Nerine  filifolia,— This,  the  thread-le-aved  Nerine,  Is 
di.stinct  from  others  of  the  genus  on  account  of  its  grassy 
foliage.  The  llowcr.s  arc,  moreover,  different,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  narrow  sepals  with  wavy  margins,  and  are  of  a 
bright  rosc-piak  colour.  Mr.  Ware  sends  us  a  few  flowers 
of  it  from  Tottenham. 

Cox's  Emperor  Plum.— The  crops  borne  by  this 
thoroughly  good  all-round  Plum,  sometimes  called  Denbigh, 
are  very  heavy  this  season  in  the  Berkhampstead  Nursci-y. 
There  we  saw'many  trees  of  it,  .and  also  of  that  best  of  all 
Damsotis,  the  Crittenden,  with  their  branches  bent  down  to 
tlie  ground  under  their  1  /ad  of  fnuts.  and  in  some  instances 
large  hmbs  were  actually  .splintered  off  by  their  weight. 

Sweet-scented  Clematises. — Mr.  Lynch  tells 
us  that  the  odour  of  the  old  bluish  Clematis  Davidiana 
is  like  that  of  Stephanotis,  and  that  he  finds  the  leaves 
fragrant  when  dry.  He  also  sends  from  Cambrid^ze 
the  prettiest  specimens  of  this  somewhat  neglected 
species  we  have  seen. 

■Watsonia  rosea. — This  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest Cape  bulbous  plants  now  in  bloom.  It  has 
tall  and  slender  branching  spikes  beset  with  large 
and  showy  flowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour  flushed  with 
a  purplish  hue.  It  is  one  of  those  half-hardy  bulbs 
that  repay  any  little  extra  attention  bestowed  upon 
them  as  regards  protecting  them  by  a  handlight  or  a 
frame  during  winter  and  spring  while  they  are  de- 
veloping their  tender  growth. 

Narcissus  serotinus. — This  is  perhaps  the 
smallest  of  all  Dafl'odils  and  the  latest  to  flower.  It 
is  so  unlike  any  other  Narcissus,  that  it  may  readily 
be  mistaken  for  a  plant  belonging  to  another  genus. 
The  flowers  arc  only  about  an  inch  across,  pure  white, 
and  have  such  narrow  petals  that  they  look  like  the 
blossoms  of  a  Jasmine.  There  is  the  characteristic 
cup,  but  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  seen.  Each  flower 
is  borne  on  a  slender  stalk  about  6  inches  high.  Mr. 
Ware,  of  Tottenham,  sends  us  some  flowers  of  it, 
presumably  from  plants  grown  in  a  frame,  as  we 
doubt  if  it  is  quite  hardy. 

Apple  Brince  Albert.— This  is  a  handsome 
Apple,  and  one  of  the  very  best  for  culinary  purposes, 
keeping  in  good  condition  till  March.  Intending 
planters  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that  it  is  only 
fruits  of  good  quality  that  find  a  ready  sale  at  re- 
munerative prices,  inferior  produce  being  quite  a 
drug  in  the  market.  The  Prince  Albert  Apple,  which 
we  recently  saw  bearing  heavy  crop?  in  Mr.  Lane's 
nursery  at  Berkhampstead,  is  a  variety  that  seldom 
or  never  fails  to  yield  a  good  supply,  even  in  seasons 
when  most  kinds  fail  to  produce  a  crop. 

Ixoras.— These  brilliant-flowered  stove  shrubs  are 
among  the  most  useful  of  autumn-flowering  plants  ; 
indeed,  we  might  call  several  of  them  perpetual- 
flowering,  for  they  are  seldom  without  some  of  their 
clusters  of  brightly  coloured  blossoms.  In  the  Vic- 
toria house  at  Kew  there  is  a  collection  of  Ixoras, 
most  of  which  are  now  in  flower,  and  these  for  pur- 
poses of  selection  might  be  turned  to  account  by  those 
who  want  to  know  whirh  kinds  of  Ixora  are  likely  to 
be  most  serviceable.  Here  is  a  list  of  what  we  saw 
in  flower  a  few  days  ago  :  I.  Pilgrimi,  a  very  free- 
flowering  kind  with  handsome  bright  green  foliage,  a 
shrubby  habit,  and  large  trusses  of  bright  orange-red 
flowers,  which  arc  yellow  when  they  first  open.  _  I. 
Prince  of  Orange,  also  a  free-blooming  sort  with 
medium-sized  trusses,  flowers  similar  in  colour  to  those 
of  the  preceding.     I.  javanica  has  dark  green  leaves 
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and  large  trusses  of  scarlet  fluwers.  I.  Fraseri  is 
distinguished  by  its  large  flowers,  enormous  trusses, 
and  compact  habit,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being 
first  yellow  and  afterwards  almost  crimson.  I.  spec- 
tabilis,  similar  to  I.  Pilgrimi,  but  has  smaller  trusses. 
I.  Bandhucca  has  a  stiff  habit,  rather  rigid  foliage, 
and  twelve-flowered  trusses,  the  individual  flowers 
measuring  quite  1  inch  across.  I.  parviflora  has 
small  white  flowers  ;  as  has  also  I.  hiNiflora.  Other 
species  which  may  be  seen  at  Kew  are  I.  macrothyrsa 
(I.  Dufti),  the  grandest  of  all  Ixoras,  but  a  strong 
woody  grower  ;  I.  hydranga'folia,  characterised  by 
leaves  1  foot  long  and  4  inches  wide,  very  leathery  in 
texture  and  recurved,  whilst  the  stem  is  erect  and 
unbranched  ;  I.  Kagoosula,  I.  brachiata,  I.  Gritfithi, 
I.  Fiiidlaysoniana,  I.  ferrea,  and  I.  Williamsi.  Some 
of  these  are  of  botanical  interest  only,  their  flowers 
being  very  poor  when  compared  with  the  garden  kinds. 

A  finely-grown  Eucharis. — A  photograph  of 
a  finely  flowered  Eucharis  hxs  been  sent  to  us  bj' 
Mr.  Jujip,  gardener  at  Torfield,  E.astbourne.  The 
plant  is  represented  as  bearing  thirty-five  flower- 
fpilces,  each  showing  from  six  to  eight  blooms.  "The 
plant,"  says  Mr.  Jupi>,  "is  growing  in  a  20  inch  pot; 
only  five  years  ago  it  was  in  a  10-inch  pot.  ^Ve  have 
never  been  troubled  with  the  Eucharis  mite,  and  we 
are  seldom  without  flowers  of  this  plant.  The  plant 
photographed  I  hope  to  have  in  bloom  again  at 
Christmas." 

September  Pansies. — Mr.  Raw.'ion  sends  us 
from  his  garden,  at  Windermere,  a  gathering  of 
Pansies,  which  for  the  season  are  most  admirable.  The 
flowers  represent  a  different  race  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  border  Pansies.  Every  flower  has  its  petals 
adorned  with  a  golden  or  silvery  margin,  while  the 
ground  colours  are  intensely  deep  and  rich.  Xo 
doubt  Mr.  Rawson's  climate  is  favourable  for  the 
productii>n  of  these  fine  September  Pansies,  but  if  he 
has  any  secret  to  divulge  respecting  the  treatment 
which  he  gives  them,  we  shodd  like  to  know  it. 

Aristolochia  elegans. — This  plant,  of  which 
■we  gave  a  coloured  illustration  in  The  Garhkn  in 
June  last,  is  now  flowering  profusely  in  3-inch  pots, 
and  the  fact  that  sucli  miniature  plants  do  so  should 
enhance  the  value  of  this  beautiful  species.  Another 
new  Birthwort  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Bull's  establish- 
ment is  A.  ridicula,  which  makes  a  fit  companion 
for  elegans.  It  is  equally  free  flowering,  and  though 
not  so  beautiful  .as  elegans,  singular  enough  to  be 
attractive.  The  shell-like  flowers  of  elegans  when  cut 
keep  well  in  water. 

Lasiandra  mac  rantha.— This  fine  Melastomad 

is  deserving  of  more  extended  recognition  than  it  has 
hitlierto  received,  its  rich  blue  flowers,  which  are 
produced  at  this  season,  being  specially  attractive. 
Of  this  plant  there  are  two  distinct  forms — so  distinct, 
indeed,  as  to  almost  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  more  than  varietal.  The  normal  form  is  very 
free,  producing  large  blossoms  in  abundance ;  while 
that  called  floribunda  is  even  more  floriferous.  It  is, 
moreover,  dwarf  in  habit;  its  leaves  are  more  rugose 
than  those  of  the  type,  and  the  flowers  are  nearly 
double  the  size  of  those  of  macrantha.  We  recently 
saw  both  kinds  in  great  beauty  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
establishment  at  Chelsea. 

Hibiscus  coccineus  is  a  plant  we  have  often 
read  about,  but  never  saw  in  flower  in  England  till 
the  other  day,  when  we  were  shown  a  flowering  speci- 
men of  it  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  In  the 
United  States  it  i-i  looked  upon  as  the  most  gorgeous 
of  the  indigenous  plants,  and  is  cultivated  with  the 
same  fondness  as  H.  syriacus  or  H.  rosa-sinensis  is 
in  this  country.  It  is  just  a  little  awkward  with  us, 
as  it  cannot  be  treated  as  a  hardy  plant  because  it 
flowers  very  late  in  the  year,  and  it  is  not  happy  in 
winter,  and  it  loses  its  foliage  rather  badly  if  treated 
as  a  greenhouse  plant.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
useful  plant  for  late  autumn  flowering  if  it  were 
planted  out  in  a  sunny  border  during  summer,  and 
t-ikeu  up  and  planted  in  pots  about  the  beginning  of 
September.  Meehan,  in  his  "  Native  I'loVtrs  and 
Ferns  of  the  United  States,"  calls  this  plant  the 
American  Scarlet  Rose  Mallow,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Chinese  scarlet-flowered  species  (H.  rosa-sinensis). 
It  is  not  a  new  plant  in  English  horticulture,  Curtis 
having  figured  and  described  it  in  aa  early  number  of 


the  Botanlcnl  Magazine  and  Collinson  in  a  lette 
to  Bartram,  dated  February,  1768,  said  of  it. 
"  The  crimson  Hibiscus  is  a  charming  flower.  I 
could  have  no  perfect  idea  of  it,  but  from  thy  elegant 
painting.  Pray  desire  thy  father  to  spare  no  pains  to 
get  us  seeds  from  Charleston,  where  I  daresay  it 
will  ripen  seeds."  In  the  cooler  parts  of  the  Northern 
States  it  grows  and  flowers  freely,  and  it  is  equally 
happy  in  the  deep  coast  marshes  of  Florida  and 
Georgia.  In  habit  it  grows  to  a  height  of  from  4  feet 
to  G  feet,  has  smooth  green  branches,  leaves  as  in 
Manihot,  or  the  Hemp-plant,  and  axillary  flowers, 
composed  of  a  large  green  calyx  and  five  spreading 
deep  crimson  petals,  each  nearly  3  inches  long  by 
1  inch  across.  The  name  H.  speciosus  is  sometimes 
given  to  this  plant.  It  is  probable  that  if  we  could 
induce  some  of  our  .skilled  hybridists  to  interest  them- 
selves in  this  fine  Hibiscus,  a  race  of  gorgeously 
coloured  hardy  flowering  shrubs  might  be  obtained 
by  crossing  it  with  H.  sj'riacus. 

Nymphaea  Sturtevanti  is  now  in  vigorous 
flowering  condition  in  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew, 
where  it  flowered  in  England  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  having  been  obtained  from  the  nurseryman, 
Mr.  Sturtevant,  of  New  Jersey,  after  whom  this 
grand  hybrid  is  named,  and  who  pays  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  Nymphreas  and  aquatic  plants  gene- 
rally. The  extraordinary  beauty  of  this  new  Lily  is 
marred  by  its  habit  of  closing  its  large,  deep,  rose- 
coloured  flowers  early  in  the  day,  the  blooms  on  the 
plant  at  Kew  closing  at  about  I)  a.m. — very  early 
closing  hours,  even  for  Water  Lilies.  All. the  species 
belonging  to  the  N.  Lotus  set  close  their  flowers  before 
noon,  and  do  not  open  them  again  till  night,  so  that 
visitors  to  Kew  do  not  have  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  dispLay  th.at  is  made  in  the  raoining  by  the 
flowers  of  these  pl.ants.  To  atone  for  this,  h<jwever, 
we  have,  in  the  stellata  group,  the  habit  of  expanding 
flowers  about  mid-daj',  and  they  remain  open  all 
the  afternoon.  To  the  latter  belongs  N.  zanzibarensis, 
the  giant  purple-flowered  Water  Lily,  and  this  has 
been  flowering  at  Kew  for  the  past  three  months  ;  N. 
Daubenyana  and  N.  stellata  itself  also  open  in  the 
afternoon;  so,  too,  does  the  tiny  species  N.  pygmeea. 

Coral  tree  (Erythrina  Crista-galli). — This  mag- 
nificent autumn-flowering  plant  is  not  always  treated 
properly  by  those  who  use  it  for  out-of-door  effect, 
wrong  treatment  revealing  itself  either  in  the  shoots 
being  flowerless,  or  in  the  flowers  not  appearing  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  in  the  seascm  for  them  to  develop 
outside.  Here  is  the  kind  of  treatment  this  plant 
should  have  if  wanted  to  flower  in  the  open-air :  The 
stools  should  be  wintered  in  a  shed  or  cold  frame  and 
kept  just  moist  ;  in  February  they  must  be  looked 
over  and  trimmed  preparatory  to  placing  them  in  a 
slightly  protected  frame  to  start  into  growth.  The 
stools  should  be  planted  in  this  frame  in  a  light,  leaf- 
mouldy  soil,  so  that  when  shifting  time  comes  they 
will  lift  with  good  balls.  By  the  middle  of  May  the 
shoots  should  be  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  long  and 
sturdy,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  them 
into  this  condition  if  the  lights  are  removed  from  the 
frame  on  mild  days,  and  the  sunlight  allowed  to  get 
to  the  plants.  The  bed  or  border  in  which  the  stools 
are  to  be  planted  for  the  summer  should  then  be  pre- 
pared ;  a  strong,  rich  loam  is  most  suitable  for  this 
Erythrina,  and  it  likes  plenty  of  water.  Treated 
thus  the  shoots  make  their  growth,  set,  and  develop 
their  showy  flowers  by  the  beginning  of  September. 

Lonchocarpus  Barteri. — This  is  a  gigantic 
climber  from  West  Tropical  Africa,  and  is  now  flower- 
ing in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  In  habit  it  is  ^luite 
as  vigorous  and  quick  growing  as  Wistaria  sinensis, 
so  that  except  in  very  large  houses  it  would  not  be 
at  all  happy.  The  Kew  plant  is,  however,  ([uite  at 
home,  stretching  its  long  rope-like  branches  from  the 
floor  up  the  pillars,  round  a  portion  of  the  gallery, 
and  on  over  a  gigantic  Date  Palm  till  it  reaches  the 
top  of  the  house,  its  whole  length  being  at  least 
SO  feet.  But,  ntttwithstanding  this  growth,  it  is  only 
this  year  that  the  plant  has  borne  flowers,  and  it  is 
supposeti  that  too  hea\'y  cutting  back  was  the  cause  of 
its  failure  to  do  so  in  previous  years.  Some  valuable 
lessons  in  pruning  maybe  learnt  from  observations 
of  this  kind  ;  it  is  not  every  plant  that  will  submit 
to  the  annual  shearing  sometimes  practised.  The 
Lonch'  carpus  has  pinnate  leaves   it  iuches  long,  and 


bears  large  panicles  of  flowers,  some  of  the  panicles 
Iieing  "2  feet  long  with  six  or  eight  branches  each 
about  9  inches  long,  the  whole  being  covered  with 
fascicles  of  flowers  and  buds.  The  flowers  are  Pea- 
shaped,  half  an  inch  across,  and  coloured  bright  rose. 
The  genus  is  important  economically,  owing  to  one 
of  its  species,  .also  West  African,  being  the  source  of 
the  Yomba  indigo,  a  valuable  dye  obtained  from  the 
flowers. 


Orchids. 


Cattleya  gigras  regalis  (f!.  lair.Sclir>ihl,l).—A  magni- 
ceiit  flower — larger  and  riL-her  iu  colour  than  usual.  It  is 
interestiug  to  know  that  the  flower  is  from  the  plant  that 
first  bloomed  in  this  coimtry. 

Aerides  Lawrenciae.  —This  valuable  Aeridcs  is  now 
flowering  freely  iu  Messrs.  Veitch's  nuisery  at  Chelsea,  thus 
showing  it  to  be  a  good  autumn  bloomer.  In  general  .appear- 
ance it  resembles  a.  lax-gi"owiug  A.  quinqiievulnerum.  The 
raceme,  which  is  very  long,  bears  large,  inflated,  pure  white 
waxy  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  and  frilled  front  of  tlio 
lip  of  which  are  tipped  with  rich  magenta-rose. 

Renanthera  matutina. — This  rare  and  beautiful 
Orchid  has  been  flowering  for  a  long  time  iu  Mr.  lioU's 
nursery  at  Chelsea.  Its  flowers  are  not  .so  large,  nor  so  richly 
coloured  as  those  of  R.  coceinea,  which  they  otherwise  much 
resemble,  but  they  are  produced  more  freely  .and  on  younger 
plants.  It  will,  therefore,  let  us  hope,  escape  the  charge  of 
being  a  shy  bhinmcr,  which  eocciuea  is.  In  foliage  matutina 
is  quite  distinct  from  coceinea. 

Odontoglossum  grande. — Though  an  old 
member  of  this  genus,  tliis  is  still  one  of  the  finest 
plants  we  have  for  enlivening  either  stove  or 
Orchid  houses  during  autumn.  Its  large,  rich,  yellow 
flowers,  barred  with  tiger-like  bands  of  chestnut- 
brown,  are  most  attractive.  It  is  a  bold,  free-growing 
species,  and  one  which  gives  the  least  tr()uble  as 
regards  cultivation  ;  all  it  wants  is  to  be  kept  cool 
and  moist.  We  recently  saw  this  species  beautifully 
in  bloom  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  in  Chelsea. 

Bale  of  Orchids. — The  fine  collection  of  Orcliids 
formed  by  Dr.  I'aterson,  at  Fernfield,  Bridge  of  Allan, 
was  sold  the  other  day  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
rooms,  Cheapside.  Some  of  the  highest  prices  realised 
were  the  following  :  Cattleya  Trianie,  45  guineas  ; 
Lselia  elegans  Turneri,  35  guineas ;  Vanda  suavis 
(Paterson's  variety),  £32  ;  Odontoglossuni  Alexandrie 
(extra  fine  variety),  £3.3 ;  La^lia  Perrini  .alba,  20 
guineas;  Cattleya labiata  (autumn-flowering  variety), 
18  guineas;  Cypripedium  Veitchianum,  15  guineas  ; 
Vanda  Cathcarti,  15  guineas;  Cielogyne  Gardneriana, 
15.';  guineas  ;  Cymbidium  giganteum,  12  guineas  ;  C 
Lowianuni,  13  guineas ;  Vanda  tricolor  Patersoni, 
16  guineas;  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi,  13  guineas; 
Vanda  suavis,  14  guineas;  La?lia  superbiens,  S) 
guineas;  CVelogyne  cristata  (Chalsworth  variety), 
8  guineas  ;  Odontiglossum  Klabochorum,  10  guineas  ; 
and  Lailia  anceps  Dawsoni,  9  guineas. 

Is  wire  hurtful  to  Orchids 't — I  have  seen  so 
many  leaves  of  Orchids,  and  particularly  of  such  soft 
genera  as  Phahenopsis,  Aerides  and  Cypripedium  in- 
jured by  being  in  contact  with  the  wire  suspenders 
used  for  hanging  baskets,  that  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  something  in  the  wire,  possibly  of  an  electrical 
nature,  which  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  health  of 
many  Orchids  for  which  it  is  used.  Galvanised  wire 
is  seldom  used  for  Orchid  baskets,  but  we  do  meet 
with  it  now  and  then.  We  know  that  in  mixing 
some  plant  washes  galvanised  iron  pails  have  to  be 
avoided,  or  the  wash  will  be  turned  into  a  jwison  by 
the  effect  of  the  pail  on  the  mixture.  Here  is  a 
subject  of  enquiry  and  experiment  for  chemical  horti- 
culturists. It  may  be  that  whilst  wire  does  little  or 
no  harm  in  one  place  it  has  the  opposite  effect  in  an- 
other, the  difference  being  possibly  due  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  the  water  or  the  soil  being  different.  This, 
however,  the  experimentalist  could  decide  ;  but  that 
the  matter  deserves  attention  very  few  observant 
pl.antsmen  will  deny. — W. 

Orchids  at  Chelsea.  —  The  beautiful  L.ady's 
Slipper  (Cypripedium  Spicerianuiu)  is  now  opening  its 
flowers  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery.  As  an  autumn- 
flowering  Orchid  it  is  simply  invaluable  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Cattleya  Sanderiana,  of  which 
many  fine  forms  are  now  in  full  beauty.  Odonto- 
glossum  Kiezli  .album  is  also  now  very  fine.  The 
beauty  of  this  plant  appears  to  us  to  have  been  much 
undervalued;  for   than   this  Odoutoglossum  few  finer 
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autumn-bloomiiig  jilanta  are  to  be  had.  Vanda- 
Sanderiana  and  the  beautiful  Aerides  Lawrencite 
may  also  be  looked  upon  as  autumn  bloomers.  Both 
are  now  opening  their  flowers  in  this  establishment. 
Among  other  Orchids  of  note  now  in  bloom  may  be 
noted  Cielogyne  Massangeana,  Dendrobium  bigib- 
bum,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  in  great  variety,  0. 
Pescatorei,  and  that  striking  novelty  amongst  Odon- 
toglossums,  O.  Harryanum ;  and  the  beautiful  old 
favourite,  O.  graude. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  CONTINENT. 

Hailstorm  at  Paris. — The  following,  from  the 
Aloiiileur  <VHortiniltiiri',  shows  how  disastrous  to 
horticulturists  was  the  hailstorm  which  occurred 
at  Paris  in  the  last  week  of  August:  "On  the 
•2;5rd  of  August  an  avalanche  of  hail  fell  upon  Issy, 
MalakofT,  Vannes,  Bagnolet,  Saint  Mande,  kc, 
but  more  particularly  on  Montreuil  aux  Peches, 
and  has  left  irrepai'able  traces  of  its  course.  We 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  damage  caused 
by  this  scourge,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  a  de- 
scription thereof  is  impossible.  It  is  heartiending 
to  see  the  naked  gardens  and  to  witness  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  all  market-garden  produce. 
The  Peaches  having  such  a  wide  reputation,  and 
which  are  tlie  support  of  the  locality,  are  hacked 
to  pieces :  the  trees  cut  about  by  the  hailstones  are 
condemned  to  certain  death  ;  all  the  espaliers  have 
suffered  terribly;  there  is  not  a  whole  frame  of 
glass  or  a  cloche  left  entire  ;  they  were  crushed  by 
the  falling  masses  of  ice.  In  brief,  it  is  complete 
devastation — a  ruin  which  is  the  precursor  of 
frightful  misery  for  a  great  number  of  cultivators, 
especially  those  newly  established.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  disaster,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
commission  of  examination  has  fixed  the  damage 
at  more  than  t'P200."  This  appears  to  refer 
to  the  glass  erections,  as  the  writer  states 
that  the  total  loss  is  estimated  at  £40,000, 
of  which  Montreuil  is  credited  with  at  least 
£10,000.  In  commenting  on  the  above  the 
editor  of  the  Monilvm-  bitterly  laments  the  apathy 
of  the  French  National  Horticultural  Society, 
which,  he  observes,  has  now  a  rare  opportunity  of 
making  itself  worthy  of  its  name.  .  Up  to  the 
present  it  seems  to  have  done  but  little.  Com- 
mittees of  inquiry  have,  it  is  true,  been  formed, 
but  these  have  not  been  governed  by  any  central 
authority,  so  that  up  to  the  present  nothing  sub- 
stantial has  resulted  from  their  labours.  It  will, 
indeed,  be  sad  if  a  number  of  worthy  hard-working 
men  should  be  ruined  by  a  visitation  which  no 
foresight  could  guard  against,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  influential  members  of  the  National 
Society  will  bestir  themselves  in  the  endeavour  to 
lighten  the  distress  which  must  result  from  this 
most  fearful  of  scourges  to  which  gardeners  are 
liable.  Glasshouses  smashed  in,  the  crops  of  the 
year  annihilated,  and  the  noble,  beautifully-trained 
trees,  the  pride  of  French  gardeners,  mortally 
v?ounded,  their  death  being  but  a  question  of 
time,  and  this  extending  over  an  area  of  many 
square  miles,  form  one  of  the  most  desolating 
pictures  imaginable. 

Preserving  fruit.  —  The  Itbtsli-irtc  Garten 
Zuiluiitj  states  that  the  best  way  to  keep  fruits, 
such  as  Apples  and  Pears,  is  to  place  them 
between  two  layers  of  wadding  in  a  tin  box, 
soldering  on  the  lid  so  as  to  hermetically  close  the 
box.  This  is  put  in  a  cool  place,  where  no  abrupt 
changes  of  temperature  can  occur.  Even  quite 
ripe  fruit,  it  is  asserted,  can  be  kept  thus  in  excellent 
condition  for  several  weeks.  Grapes  may  be  pre- 
served in  the  same  way.  In  the  case  of  choice 
Pears,  the  natural  season  of  which  does  not  last 
so  long  as  is  desirable,  this  jjlan  of  extending  it 
might  sometimes  be  found  valuable. 

CANTALonp  Melons. — These  are  scarcely  known 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will 
ever  find  much  favour  with  English  growers. 
The  Cantaloups  mostly  grow  big,  and  some  of  the 
plants,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
of  so.l  and  climate,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  ripen  off 
more  than  one  or  two  fruits.  In  this  country 
such  larje  Melons  could  scarcely  be  utilised,  but 


where  the  fruits  are  so  universally  consumed  they 
are  valuable.  With  fruiterers  in  France  the 
Cantaloup  holds  the  place  of  honour.  During  the 
summer  season  there  is  always  a  large  one  in  cut 
which  the  thirsty  workmen  buy  at  a  halfpenny  a 
slice.  Although  we  may  scarcely  hope  to  grow  Can- 
taloup Melons  profitably  in  this  country,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  eat  them.  We  import 
largely  the  fruits  we  can  produce  ourselves,  but 
we  know  next  to  nothing  of  one  that  we  could 
obtain  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  which  would  doubtless 
become  popular  when  well  known.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  difficulty  in  inducing  people  to  eat  what 
they  know  nothing  about;  but  when  one  thinks  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Tomato  has  leaped  into 
popularity,  one  may  be  allowed  to  speculate 
on  the  probability  of  any  known  fruit  be- 
coming a  staple  market  commodity.  The  only 
Cantaloup  Melon  that  would  be  likely  to  find 
favour  with  our  growers  is  that  called  the  Early- 
frame  Prescott  (Prescott  petit  hatif  a  chassis). 
It  is  a  small-fruited  kind,  but  has  scarcely  enougli 
flavour  to  satisfy  the  somewhat  hypercritical  taste 
of  the  regular  Melon-eater,  familiar  with  the 
delicate  aroma  of  our  best  kinds.  Its  strong 
points  as  compared  with  these  latter  are  robustness 
and  hardiness,  which  naturally  give  facility  of 
culture.  There  is,  however,  another  variety  in 
high  repute  with  French  growers  called  Noir 
des  C^armes.  It  is  larger  than  the  preceding 
and  of  much  better  flavour.  If  any  readers  of 
The  Garden  have  a  sunny  house  empty  in 
summer,  they  might  use  it  worse  than  in  giving 
these  Cantaloups  a  trial.  I  have  often  wondered 
what  sort  of  a  race  of  Melons  we  should  get  by 
the  intercrossing  of  these  two  with  such  kinds  as 
Golden  Perfection  and  Victory  of  Bath.  Possibly 
a  new  departure  of  considerable  commercial  value. 
The  two  kinds  above  mentioned  are  those  most 
favoured  for  culture  under  glass,  especially  for 
forcing,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Cantaloups  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Prescott  de  Paris  and  the  Prescott 
argentt-  (silvei'y  Prescott),  which  run  up  to  a 
weight  of  eight  pounds,  the  latter  being  rather 
the  larger.  Only  one  fruit  is  left  on  a  plant. 
The  Paris  market  growers  cultivate  these  on  a 
large  scale,  the  markets  of  that  town  being  sup- 
plied with  them  up  to  November.  Melon  culture 
is  certainly  a  great  industry  in  France ;  even  more 
than  that  of  the  (irape.  I  look  on  the  Melon  as  the 
national  fruit  there.  Grapes  are  not  grown  every- 
where, but  Melons  are.  Through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France  the  Melon  is  the  recipient  of 
loving  care ;  it  is  scarcely  regarded  as  a  fruit  pure 
and  simple ;  it  is  an  article  of  food,  and  in  a  sun- 
burnt region  gives  refreshment,  health,  and 
strength  to  millions  of  thirsty  toilers.  Two  things 
strike  an  Englishman  with  surprise  in  France — the 
enormous  amount  of  Melons  consumed  in  towns 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  eaten.  It  certainly 
jars  with  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  proper 
way  of  eating  this  sweet,  juicy,  aromatic  fruit  to 
see  a  Frenchman  scatter  salt  and  pepper  on  it 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  yet  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  working  men  eat  it  thus.  Perhaps  it  is 
necessary  to  use  these  condiments  where  the 
Melon  comes  into  the  daily  dietary  A  friend  once 
told  me  that  I  should  never  know  the  true  flavour 
of  the  Melon  unless  I  ate  it  in  that  way;  it  is  "so 
much  more  wholesome,"  he  said,  "than  eating  it 
alone." 

Hardy  Apricots. — It  is  stated  in  the  ObsUiarten 
that  M.  Scharren,  director  of  the  Tiflis  Botanic 
Gardens,  has  an  Apricot  of  exceptional  vigour  and 
hardiness.  It  is  considered  as  certain  that  this 
Apricot  will  live  in  the  far  north  where  Apricot 
life  is  now  impossible.  The  ripening  of  the  fruit 
is  guaranteed,  it  is  said,  by  the  precocious  nature 
of  the  tree.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Flor  Ziran, 
as  it  has  been  named,  will  respond  to  the  bright 
anticipations  formed  concerning  it.  We  sadly 
need  a  climate-proof  Apricot  in  this  country, 
and  if  Flor  Ziran  is  clotlied  in  such  armour, 
the  sooner  it  finds  its  way  here  the  better.  The 
Apricot  is  the  neglected  fruit  of  English  gar- 
dens. The  hybridiser  takes  no  heed  of  it,  and, 
judging  from  what  one  sees,  the  small  amateur  has 
almost  forgotten   its  existence.     Truth   compels 


the  admission  that  the  Apricot  is  a  sad  deceiver. 
It  grows  for  a  time  with  quite  an  astonishing 
vigour,  and  has  such  a  happy  look  about  it, 
that  the  lieart  of  the  possessor  throbs  with  joy  at 
the  prospective  sight  of  bountiful  crops  of  luscious 
fruits.  Then,  without  warning,  comes  the  col- 
lapse ;  the  fairest  portions  of  the  tree,  die  away, 
leaving  a  mutilated  wreck,  which  can  be  nothing 
but  an  eyesore  and  a  reminder  of  misspent  time. 
If  we  could  but  get  a  variety  in  which  this  element 
of  uncertainty  does  not  exist,  the  regeneration 
of  our  Apricot  plantations  would  be  certain. 
Every  kind  having  a  reputation  for  hardiness 
should  be  tried  ;  and  I  therefore  advise  those  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  and  cultivation  of  this  fruit 
to  endeavour  to  procure  the  Flor  Ziran  for  trial. 
It  might  supply  a  long-felt  want. 

J.  CORNIIILL. 


CLE.MATIS  MONTANA. 

As  a  wreathing  or  garlanding  climber  for  early 
summer  bloom  nothing  can  approach  this  lovely 
Clematis.  Its  beauty  is  best  seen  when  trained 
loosely  and  freely  ;  nailed  tightly  and  flat  against 
a  wall,  the  many  graceful  forms  it  is  willing  to 
fall  into  are  lost.  In  the  case  of  the  annexed 
engraving  it  was  guided  first  round  the  taller 
window  ;  a  long  trailing  shoot  falling  to  the  left, 
and  partly  caught  by  a  Sweet  Brier,  gave  the  idea 
of  training  it  across  the  lower  window,  which  is 
now,  and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come,  adorned 
with  its  wreath  of  living  beauty  in  May  and  early 
June. 


Lalhyrus  Drummondi. — "J.  C.  B."  (p.  274), 
who  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  raising  this  plant 
from  seed,  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  learning 
that,  if  not  absohitely  identical  with  L.  rotundifolius, 
it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  He  will  find 
this  quoted  in  every  seedinan's  catalogue,  and  will 
experience  no  more  difficulty  in  raising  it  than  with 
the  common  Everlasting  Pea,  though  it  takes  a 
somewhat  longer  time  to  obtain  a  good  flowering 
plant  than  with  that  species.  If  there  are  any  real 
points  of  difference  between  the  plants  bearing  these 
names,  I  shall  bs  glad  to  know  what  they  are. — 
East  Anglian. 

Thunbergia  laurifolia. — We  learn  that  this 
plant  has  become  naturalised  in  many  parts  of  Tro- 
pical India,  and  that  in  many  old  gardens  about 
Calcutta,  Ceylon,  &c.,  it  may  be  seen  festooning  the 
largest  trees,  and  in  some  cases  completely  smother- 
ing them  with  iti  long  twine-like  shoots  and  large 
clusters  of  blue  flower.;.  In  the  Ceylon  Botanic 
Garden  it  is  used  for  tree-clothing  in  the  same  way 
as  we  employ  Ivy  and  Clematis.  It  is  obvious  from 
this  that  to  attain  its  full  glory  this  Thunbergia  must 
be  allowed  plenty  of  space.  The  illustration  in  The 
Garden  last  week  of  a  small  pot  specimen  of  this  plant 
was  taken  from  a  newly-rooted  portion  of  a  branch 
which  had  been  cut  from  a  large  specimen.  It  is 
possible  to  obtain  small  well-flowered  specimens  of 
many  large  growing  plants  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
pieces  must  be  struck  annually. — W. 

Tropaeolum  speciosum.— I  saw  this  the  other  day 
tlijwering  in  profusion  at  Reading.  Jt  was  pl.anted  at  the 
fijnt  of  a  north  wall,  and  evidently  delights  in  a  shady,  but 
yet  light,  position.  When  growth  commenees,  the  young 
shoots  are  easily  damaged  by  strong  winds,  being  at  that 
stage  very  slender ;  therefore,  to  obviate  this,  some  slates 
about  li  inches  high  or  more  should  be  jilaced  on  edge,  so  as 
to  shield  them  from  harm.  Tlie  roots  require  copious  sup- 
plies of  water,  and  free  syringing  should  be  given  overhead 
to  keep  down  red  spider,  to  which  this  plant  is  liable. — 

E.    MOLYJJEV.X. 


QUESTIONS. 

.Ojlji.— Victoria  Nectarine.— Have  any  of  the  readers  of 
The  Gari>kn  been  successful  in  ripening  this  Nectarine  out 
of  doors  ?  1  have  a  tine,  healthy  young  tree  of  it  on  a  south 
wall  which  has  borne  fruit  for  the  last  three  years,  bvit  it 
has  failed  to  ripen  any  properly.  It  has  done  well  with  mo 
in  a  late  house. — E.  B.  L. 

ToJO.— Ceylon  creeper.— A  friend  of  mine  describas  a 
voi-y  beautiful  creeper  that  grows  in  Ceylon  on  the  hills,  in  the 
same  temperature  as  that  in  which  the  Passion  Flower  gi-ows. 
Tlie  native  name  is  Tangapoo.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  free- 
bloomlng  climber,  producing  clusters  of  deep  yellow,  almost 
orange-coloured,  bells.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the 
name  of  it  an  i  if  I  can  get  it  in  this  country '.'— E.  R. 
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foliage  before  the  flower-spikes  are  fully  developed,  invariably  grow  strongly  without  any  aid  from 
but  I  am  disposed  to  think  this  a  point  in  their  the  watering-pot.  Although  we  frequently  hear 
favour,  as  the  foliage  is  very  stifl",  and  if  it  re-  ca-ses  of  Arums  .surviving  the  winter  in  the  open 
mained  green,  the  plants  could  not  be  so  effectively  air,  they  are  by  no  means  hardy  ;  indeed,  an  early 
Calantiies.— These  are  simply  invaluable  for  grouped  as  they  now  can  be  among  Ferns  or  other  autumn  frost  will  seriously  cripple  the  foliage, 
■winter  decoration,  and  ought  to  be  grown  in  decorative  plants,  as  it  does  not  matter  where  the  and  when  this  happens  little  or  no  bloom  will  be 
quantity  in  gardens  whore  there  is  a  great  demand  pots  are  so  long  as  the  arching  spikes  of  bloom  available  at  Christmas.  The  whole  of  ours  were 
for  flowers.  In  nearly  every  plant  stove  there  are  one  are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  Cal.mthes,  potted  up  early  in  September,  and  after  a  week's 
or  more  shelves  not  far  from  the  glass,  and  these,  if  as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  are  not  suitable  for  time  under  canvas  shading  they  were  transferred 
shade  is  afforded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  greenhouse  or  cool  conservatory  decoration,  ex-  to  the  central  staging  of  a  largo  span-roofed 
day,  exactly  meet  the  requirements  of  t^alanthes.  cept  for  a  short  time  ;  a  long  stay  in  such  places  greenhouse,  where  they  do  not  appear  any  the 
Many  recommend  that  loam  be  added  to  the  injures  the  bulbs,  and,  besides,  the  bloom  does  worse  for  the  rough  treatment  to  which  they  have 
compost  in  which  they  are  grown ;  but  if  this  is  of  not  last  so  long  as  it  does  in  a  warmer  house,  been  subjected.  Unless  they  receive  plenty  of 
a  heavy  character,  it  is  altogether  unsuitable  for  For  ball-rooms  and  large  front  halls  they  are  un-  room  and  light.  Arums  soon  become  drawn  and 
them,  and  as  a  rule  they  will  thrive  better  in  a  rivalled,  and  with  us  they  are  available  in  quantity  weakly,  as  well  as  badly  infested  with  green  fly. 
mixture  of  turfy  peat,  horse-droppings,  chopped  from  November  till  the  end  of  February,  this  long  We  always  endeavour  to  keep  them  well  together. 
Sphagnum,  broken  crocks  and  charcoal.  Into  succession  being  maintained  by  means  of  two  even  when  in  full  bloom,  in  the  conservatory,  as 
this  the  roots  ramble  freely,  and  then,  with  the  batches  each,  consisting  of  rather  more  than  a  when  crowded  with  other  plants  they  soon  get 
assistanceof  plentyof  waterandoccasionalsupplies  hundred  strong  bulbs,  one  being  nearly  a  month  spoiled.  Moreover,  they  are  more  effective  for 
of  weak  liquid  manure,  strong  bulbs  will  bo  ma-  in  advance  of  the  other.  We  have  when  required  house  decoration  in  groups  than  in  the  shape  of 
tured,  those  of  the  Veitchi  type  being  capable  of    formed  four  groups  of  Ferns  and  Calanthes  in  an    single  plants.     Arum  Lilies  will  bear  a  moderate 

amount  of  forcing, 
butforced  plants  are 
not  continuous  flow- 
erers;  theyaremuch 
more  profitable  in  a 
warm  greenhouse 
where  they  receive 
air  whenever  the 
weather  outside  ia 
favourable.  They  re- 
quire abundance  of 
water  and  liquid 
manure  very  fre- 
quently, treatment 
which  maintains 
them  in  a  healthy 
flowering  state  from 
Christmas  until 
Whitsuntide.  They 
are  very  liable  to  at- 
tacks from  green  fly, 
and  gentle  fumiga- 
tions with  tobacco 
paper  are  the  best 
remedy  for  this. 
Arum  Lilies  are  very 
much  used  forchurch 
decoration,  the  bulk 
of  the  flowers  sold 
being  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  the  smaller 
blooms  are  very  effec- 
tive in  crosses  and 
even  in  wreaths,  and 
very  durable  they 
prove  to  be  when 
used  in  that  way. 

Bo  U  VARDIAS. — 

Under  good  culture 
these      flower     con- 
tinuously for  several 
months   at   a    time, 
and  that  during  the 
worst    part    of    the 
year.   Some  fail  with 
entranoe-hall,  the  outer  fringe  to  C.  vestita  being    them   because    they   imagine   that    they    require 
of  Maiden-hairs  facing  outwards,  so  as  to  hide  the    greenhouse  treatment;  others  err  in  believing  them 
pots,  while    1  ia\-allia    Mooreana    and    Adiantum    to  be  stove  plants ;  whereas  they  are  neither  one 


producingfine  spikes 
of  bloom  '.i  feet  or  4 
feet  in  length.  The 
bulk  of  ourC.  Veitchi 
bulbs  are  now  be- 
tween 6  inches  and 
1'2  inches  long,  and 
those  of  the  C.  ves- 
tita type  are  propor- 
tionally strong.  I 
mention  these  facts 
in  order  that  those 
who  may  have  failed 
with  Calanthes  may 
form  some  idea  as  to 
why  that  happened 
and  be  enabled  to 
obviate  such  a  mis- 
hap next  season.  I 
have  known  in- 
stances  in  which  the 
plants  have  received 
the  best  treatment 
imaginable  during 
the  growing  period, 
and  yet  have  failed 
to  bloom  satisfac- 
torily owing  to  the 
cultivators  of  them 
being  under  the  im- 
pression that  some 
sort  of  rest  is  needed 
prior  to  flowering 
time.  Directly  the 
flower-spikesappear, 
/.f, sometime  in  Sep- 
tember, the  whole  of 
the  plants  are  trans- 
ferred toacool  house 
and  kept  dry  for 
about  six  weeks, 
this  being  just  long 
enough  to  complete- 
ly cripple  them.  At 
no  time  should  they 

be  placed  in  a  cool  house,  not  even  after 
flowering,  for  the  purpose  of  resting  them.  Our 
plants  are  kept  on  the  shelves  in   mixed    plant 


The  Mountain  Clematis  (0.  montana)  in  fcjuney.     Engr.aved  from  a  photograph  for  The  Garden. 


stoves  till   the  spikes  are  partially  developed  and    tenerum,  with  spikes  of  C.  Veitchi  thickly  studded    nor  the  other,  but  really  require  an  inteimediate 


the  first  blooms  commence  to  expand,  and  re 
ceive  water  whenever  they  are  at  all  dry.  The 
atmosphere  of  these  houses  being,  however,  rather 
close  and  moist,  causing  the  blooms  to  become 
spotted,  the  whole  of  our  Calanthes  are  transferred 
to  a  larger  span-roofed  structure,  where  there  is 
a  better  circulation  of  air,  and  this  just  suits  them. 
This  house  is  principally  devoted  to  Ferns  (Maiden 


temperature.  In  a  greenhouse  they  may  flower 
very  well  for  a  time,  but  not  long,  simply  because 
the  heat  is  not  strong  enough  for  them  ;  while,  if 
treated  similarly  to  the  majority  of  stove  plants, 
the  blooms  will  be  found  to  be  flimsy  and  poor 
in  colour,  and   the  subsequent  growth  either  too 


through     them,    made     a     singularly    attractive 

arrangement.     Our  bulbs  are,  for  the  most  part, 

in  G-inch  pots,  but  we  have  some  in  4i.inch  pots, 

and    these,   producing  as   they  do   much   shorter 

spikes,  are  the  best  for  mixing  with  Maiden-hair 

Ferns  and  Lycopods  on  mantel-pieces,  in  fire- 
places, and  small  stands.  Single  flowers  mounted  soft  or  too  weakly  to  be  floriferous.  Supposing 
.  ,  are  of  .service  for  bouquets  and  button-holes,  and  the  plants  to  have  been  planted  out  during  the 
hairs  chiefly),  among  which  they  are  mixed,  and  compact  spikes  with  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  summer  in  cold  pits  and  recently  potted  up,  after 
the  temperature  is  maintained  at  from  about  5.")°  are  frequently  worn  by  ladies.  being  shaded  for  a  few  days  till  recovered  some- 
to  lit)"  at  night,  and  10"  higher  in  the  daytime.  Arum  Lilies.— The  demand  for  these  appears  what  from  the  check  sustained  by  that  operation, 
After  the  foliage  is  cleared  from  the  bulbs  much  to  be  increasing.  Where  cultivated  in  good  they  ought  to  be  placed  on  stages,  beds,  or  shelves 
less  water  is  given  to  the  roots,  but  it  ia  not  earnest  they  are  usually  planted  out  soon  after  not  far  from  the  glass,  and  receive  plenty  of  air 
altogether  withheld  till  the  flowering  is  nearly  they  have  ceased  to  produce  flowers,  sometimes  in  whenever  it  can  be  given  without  lowering  the 
over,  unless  it  happens  that  some  of  the  plants  well  prepared  trenches  where  they  can  be  given  temperature  below  5.j°,  closing  early  and  main- 
are^  required  for  house  or  cool  conservatory  deco-  abundance  of  water  in  hot  weather,  and  often  on  taining  the  night  temperature  not  below  .50"  nor 
ration  for  a  time  when  no  water  is  given.  Some  ordinarily  dry,  well-manured  land.  On  our  heavy  '  much  above  5.5".  This  genial,  yet  not  at  all  fore- 
admirers  of  Calanthes  regret  that  they  lose  their   ground  the  latter  method  is  adopted,  and  they  !  ing,  heat  serves  to  develop  the  blooms  strongly 
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and  of  good  colour,  and  the  old  wood,  being  well 
matured,  continues  to  push  out  young  flowering 
shoots,  which,  if  not  so  fine  and  plentiful  as  at 
first  are  nevertheless  very  serviceable.  Bouvardias 
require  to  be  carefully  watered,  and  liquid  manure 
may  be  occasionally  given,  but  only  to  such  as  are 
thoroughly  well  rooted.  Plants  kept  constantly  in 
pots  are  rarely  so  strong  as  those  that  have  been 
planted  out  for  a  time,  and  they  require  more  assist- 
ance in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure.  Those  bought 
in  from  nurseries  usually  occupy  comparatively 
small  pots,  and  consequently  often  need  a  shift.  If 
the  loam  used  for  this  purpose  is  light  and  fibrous, 
it  may  be  employed  at  the  rate  of  two  parts 
to  one  of  leaf  soil  and  a  little  well-prepared 
rotten  manure,  plenty  of  silver  sand  being  added. 
Where  the  loam  available  is  of  a  clayey  na- 
ture it  is  advisable  to  use  less  of  it  and  to 
substitute  one  part  of  good  fibrous  peat.  Our 
largest  supply  of  cut  blooms  will  this  season  be 
obtained  from  strong  plants  growing  in  a  liglit, 
well  heated  pit.  They  are  planted  out  in  good 
light  soil,  and  with  very  little  attention  bloom 
strongly  and  continuously.  The  principal  enemies 
to  Bouvardias  are  mealy  bug  and  red  spider. 
The  former  if  at  all  plentiful  is  not  easily  got  rid 
of.  Two  ounces  or  a  wine-glassful  of  paraffin  to  a 
gallon  of  soft  water  at  a  temperature  of  110"  or 
even  hotter,  and  kept  well  stirred,  will,  if  syringed 
forcibly  on  to  the  infested  parts,  prove  fatal  to 
the  bugs,  and  subsequently  the  few  that  survive 
should  be  searched  for  and  destroyed.  When  the 
leaves  curl  badly,  red  spiders  will  be  found  to  be 
at  work.  These  little  pests  are  very  minute,  re- 
quiring a  lens  to  detect  them,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  mysterious  disease  that  many  find  to  so 
completely  disfigure  and  check  the  growth  of 
their  Bouvardias.  Once  established  on  a  plant, 
no  amount  of  syringing  appears  to  affect  them, 
but  a  sprinkling  of  Howers  of  sulphur  soon  destroys 
them.  We  have  several  plants  on  which  the  lower 
leaves  of  the  shoots  are  curled  and  sickly-looking, 
while  those  formed  since  the  sulphur  was  applied 
are  broad,  clean,  and  healthy.  A  handful  of  the 
sulphur  is  worked  through  a  muslin  bag  into  a 
gallon  can  of  water,  with  which  it  mixes  suffi- 
ciently well  to  admit  of  being  distributed  with  a 
syringe.  The  sulphur  which  is  not  syringed  oflf 
again"  on  sunny  days  smells  strongly,  thus  further 
discommoding  the  spider.  We  find  Vreelandi, 
single  white,  the  most  useful  sort,  and  Alfred 
Neuner  is  a  good  double  companion  to  it. 
Dazzler  is  the  brightest  single  scarlet  variety,  and 
with  us  will  gradually  replace  Hogarth,  though 
the  latter  is  also  good  in  colour  and  free.  Maiden's 
Blush,  blush-rose,  is  very  free  and  good,  and  is 
worthy  of  culture  where  variety  is  liked,  though, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  red  and  white  are  the 
only  colours  cared  for,  and  tins  is  the  reason  why 
we  grow  but  few  of  President  Garfield,  double 
pink.  Humboldti  corymbiBora  and  jasminiflora 
are  both  very  beautiful  white  varieties,  but  with 
us  they  are  scarcely  so  .continuous  fiowerers  as 
those  just  named. 

Double  Chinese  Primulas.  —  These  are  of 
great  value  to  all  who  have  to  maintain  a  regular, 
and  perhaps  heavy,  supply  of  white  cut  flowers. 
According  to  my  experience,  the  old  Double  White 
is  still  the  most  useful.  Others  there  are  which 
proiuce  large  blooms,  but  not  in  such  profusion, 
nor  are  they  so  easily  increased.  Many  err  in 
treating  double  varieties  similarly  to  single-flowered 
sorts.  ^The  semi-doubles  from  seed  thrive  well  in 
cold  frames  during  summer,  and  flower  strongly 
on  greenhouse  shelves;  but  this  seldom  suits 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  or  divisions  of  the  old 
Double  White,  and  unless  a  little  heat  is  given  the 
latter,  they  are  liable  to  damp  off'  badly.  They 
will  also  fail  if  potted  high  so  as  to  expose  the 
bare  stems  ;  whereas  if  sunk  into  the  soil  up  to  the 
lowest  healthy  leaves,  the  stems  emit  roots,  and 
thereby  become  a  source  of  strength  instead  of 
dancer.  They  are  best  kept  on  shelves  in  a  gentle 
heaC  where,  if  carefully  watered,  the  more  the 
blooms  are  cut  the  more  the  plants  spread  and 
biaSv.  Mixing  them  with  other  plants  on  stages 
andV.Beds  in  stoves  or  even  in  an  intermediate 
house'  is  only  to  court  failure ;    they  must  have 


light  and  air.  If  they  must  be  kept  in  a  green- 
house, a  little  fire-heat  should  still  be  given,  if 
possible,  and  this,  if  the  house  is  properly  venti- 
lated, will  prove  beneficial  to  all  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  house.  Plants  of  white  Primulas, 
strongly  rooted,  will  be  greatly  assisted  by 
occasional  or  bi-weekly  supplies  of  liquid  manure. 
Coloured  semi-double  varieties  succeed  best  in  a 
well-ventilated  and  heated  greenhouse,  as,  when 
grown  in  a  rather  warm  house,  the  flowers  are  of  a 
sickly  hue.  Old  plants  of  semi-double  whites 
bloom  very  abundantly  and  continuously  in  heat, 
and  are  very  serviceable.  The  pyramidal  or  "run- 
out" trusses  of  double  white  Primulas  are  parti- 
cularly effective  in  vases.  We  have  frequently  used 
nothing  but  these,  white  Begonias,  white  Bouvar- 
dias, and  Maiden-hair  Fern  fronds  in  silver  stands 
on  dinner  tables,  an  arrangement  that  invariably 
gives  satisfaction,  especially  when  contrasted  with 
other  stands  or  miniature  banks,  as  the  case  maybe, 
of  semi-double  red  Primulas,  red  Begonias,  Bouvar- 
dias, and  Ferns.  Indiscriminate  mixtures  are  much 
too  common  both  in  the  case  of  plants  and  cut 
flowers.  W.  I.  M. 


Vallota    purpurea     eximia     and    V.     p. 

magnifiea. — Allow  me  to  take  exception  to  your 
assertion  in  The  Garden  (p.  200)  that  the  above 
named  forms  of  the  so-called  Scarborough  Lily  are 
identical,  as  they  are  quite  distinct  the  one  from 
the  other.  That  sent  you  by  Mr.  Hartland  under 
the  first  cited  name  is  a  much  lighter  shade  of  red 
than  the  variety  known  as  magnifiea,  and  has  also 
a  clear  wliite  throat,  which  the  other  has  not.  I 
have  bloomed  both  of  them  well  this  summer,  and 
consider  the  one  you  figured  to  be  merely  a  fine 
form  of  the  type,  V.  purpurea,  with  rounder  and 
less  pointed  petals  and  larger  and  more  cupped 
flowers,  but  inferior  in  beauty  to  V.  eximia. 
— W.  E.  Gujir.LETON. 

Tree  Carnations  in  winter. — In  the  course 
of  last  winter  a  statement  was  made  by  a  writer 
in  one  of  your  contemporaries  to  the  efl'ect  that 
Tree  or  Perpetual  Carnations  do  not  bloom  so 
well  under  glass  in  winter  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  plants  of  Tree  Carnations  in 
a  greenhouse,  with  the  assistance  of  just  enough 
fire-heat  to  keep  out  frost,  will  bloom  all  the 
winter,  even  through  the  dullest  portion  of  the 
year.  But  supposing  there  might  be  room  for  the 
objection  as  applied  to  propagated  plants,  it 
cannot  pos.sibly  apply  to  seedlings.  When  at 
Slough,  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  three  truly  mar- 
vellous beds  of  seedling  Tree  Carnations,  each 
bed  containing  about  700  plants.  These  plants 
had  been  raised  from  seeds,  sown  in  January  in 
a  warm  greenhouse,  and  they  were  planted  out 
in  the  open  ground  in  March.  A  good  many  of 
them  are  already  in  flower,  and  nearly  every 
plant  had  produced  buds.  It  is  Mr.  Turner's 
intention  to  take  advantage  of  two  or  three  fine 
days  to  pot  up  these  plants  in  pots  just  large 
enough  to  hold  the  balls  of  earth  lifted  from,  the 
open  ground,  filling  up  with  a  suitable  soil 
and  potting  firmly.  Then  they  will  go  into  a 
cold  house,  where  a  little  fire-heat  can  be  applied 
to  keep  out  frost,  and,  if  necessary,  to  ward  off 
damp.  Doubtless  the  bulk  of  these  plants  thus 
treated  will  flower  freely  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  their  value  for  cutting  purposes  will 
be  great.  Near  these  was  another  bed  of  seed- 
lings raised  from  seeds  sown  in  March  ;  they  were 
getting  well  forward,  but  not  so  forward  as  those 
sown  earlier,  but  they  also  will  be  potted  up, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  will  flower 
in  spring.  If  anyone,  therefore,  wishes  to 
possess  a  batch  of  winter-flowering  Carnations,  let 
him  obtain  some  good  seed  ;  sow  in  January  in 
heat  and  plant  out  in  good  soil  in  March,  lift- 
ing the  plants  in  September  to  bloom  in  October 
and  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter.  To  do 
them  justice  they  shoidd  have  a  house  to  them- 
selves and  be  treated  as  above  described.  But 
a  little  heat  is  indispensable  in  order  to  have  blooms 
throughout  the  dullest  weather  of  the  season. — 
R.  D. 

Begonias  from  seed.  —  Begonias  are  well  gi-owii  ,it 
Ueddiiigton   IIo  ise,   C.oydon,  wherj  many  of  the  flowers 


measure  5  inches  in  diameter ;  their  petals  are  round  and 
fleshy  in  texture.  They  attain  their  largest  size  the  second 
year,  but  after  that  time  they  become  smaller;  therefore,  if 
very  large  flowers  are  desired,  the  plants  should  be  raised 
from  seeds. — W.  II.  fi. 

Winter-flowering  Pelarg'Oniums.  —  These 
highly  useful  plants  ought  now  to  be  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters. Those  who  have  a  light  span-roofed  house  that 
is  kept  at  from  51.)°  to  55"  in  winter  may  have  plenty 
of  bright  trusses  of  bloom  during  the  dark  days,  when 
they  are  far  more  appreciated  than  in  summer. 
Many,  however,  have  to  make  shift  with  a  few  shelves 
in  any  warm  structure,  as  houses  canno  always  be 
devoted  to  one  variety  of  plant;  and  if  the  Pelar- 
goniums have  been  carefully  treated,  thty  will  flower 
very  freely  for  a  long  time,  provided  the  requisite 
temperature  is  maintained.  They  must  nut,  however, 
be  hurried  too  much  at  first,  as  the  temper.ature  of 
any  g]as5  house  is  high  enough  for  some  time  yet. 
\'entilale  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions ;  keep  a 
dry,  sweet  atmosphere,  and  do  not  overwater,  and 
such  kinds  as  Vesuvius,  Henri  Jacoby,  and  Wonder- 
ful will  form  a  mass  of  beautiful  trusses  of  bloom 
quite  equal  to  those  of  midsunnner,  and  they  will  last 
in  perfecti'in  much  longer  than  at  that  season. 
Husband  the  strength  of  plants  intended  for  mid- 
winter display  by  picking  the  blooms  off  until  wanted. 
Summer-flowering  kinds  are  now  on  the  wane ;  but 
autumnal  flowers  may  be  obtained  from  open-ah*  gar- 
dens, in  which  they  are  still  abimdant. — J.  Gboom. 


NOTES. 
White  Chrysanthemums. — Herodotus  tells  us 
that  now  and  then  pure  white  oxen  were  born 
among  the  ancient  herds  of  Egypt,  and  that 
these  were  held  sacred  for  sacrifice.  To  this  end 
it  was  essential  that  not  a  coloured  hair  could 
be  found  on  their  hides  !  This  seems  an  impossi- 
bility, and  yet  as  a  fact  he  assures  us  that  such 
perfect  examples  now  and  then  appeared.  It  is 
so  with  Chrysanthemums.  Look  at  all  the  white 
varieties  ever  obtained  before  Mr.  Downton  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  rear  the  snow-white  Elaine  ! 
Many  were  considered  white  and  beautiful  before 
its  birth,  but  of  all  the  varieties  of  Chrysan- 
themums known  to-day— and  there  are  many — 
Elaine  is,  so  far,  the  best  and  most  useful  of  all 
the  Japanese  kinds.  So,  also,  when  we  come  to 
the  now  popular  early  or  summer-blooming  race 
we  have  nothing  equal  to  Madame  Desgrange, 
which  has  indeed  very  many  of  the  good 
qualities  which  distinguish  its  fairer  and  taller 
sister  Elaine.  These  two  vaiieties  are  irreproach- 
able in  their  way,  nor  would  we  willingly  cease, 
to  remember  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Mons. 
Astorg,  Lady  Selborne,  and  a  score  of  other  good 
late  white-blossomed  kinds,  and  yet  there  is  still 
room  for  good  seedling  white  Chrysanthemums 
of  all  sort-s  shapes,  and  sizes.  I  believe  Mr.  John 
Thorp  and  Dr.  VValcot,  of  New  York,  have  some 
wonderful  single 'orDitisy-flowered  white  kinds 
in  store  for  us ;  but  it  will  1  >e  a  most  exiiuisite 
blossom,  and  a  fine-habited  plant  to  boot,  that 
will  surpass  either  Elaine  or  Madame  Desgrangei 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  offer  a  special  prize 
for  the  best  new  white  Chrysanthemum  of  L'^S6-7, 
and  1  hope  it  may  be  done. 

Verdure  only. — Of  two  remarkable  women, 
both  born  gardeners,  as  their  printed  works 
abundantly  testify,  one  scarcely  knows  which  to 
most  admire,  whether  Georgfs  Sand  or  our  own 
George  Eliot.  Ivan  Tourguenieff  has  just  pub- 
lished a  letter  he  received  from  a  French  lady 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Georges  S.md  and 
who  was  with  her  when  she  died.  Her  last  words 
were,  "Laissez  verdure,"  that  is,  "place  no  stones 
over  me,  but  let  grass  and  flowers  alone  grow 
there."  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more 
telling  protest  against  the  modern  practice  of 
making  our  cemeteries  unbeautiful,  and  winged 
words  like  these  can  never  die  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they,  like  good  seed,  will  bud,  and  leaf,  and 
blossom  again  and  again  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
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love  Nature,  and  whose  sympathies  are  awake  to 
the  beautiful  things  ever  with  us.  Do  you  know 
Alphonse  Karr's  story  of  the  "  Two  Carpets,"  in 
his  delightful  "  Tour  Round  my  Garden/"  If 
not,  read  it  at  once  (chai)ter  iii.,  p.  1 1).  Speaking 
of  his  lawn,  he  says,  "  Now  here  is  a  carpet  that 
I  like,  always  fresh,  always  handsome,  always 
rich.  It  cost  me  sixty  pounds  of  grass  seeds  at 
twoijence-halfpenny  the  pound — that  is  to  say, 
twelve  sliillings,  and  it  is  about  the  same  age  as 
that  carpet  in  my  studio  which  cost  me  twelve 
pounds  ten  shillings.  This  last  is  becoming 
poorer  and  more  laded  every  day,  threadbare, 
disgraceful,  and  patched,  while  the  one  in  the 
garden  is  every  year  more  green  and  thick-tufted, 
every  season  more  beautiful."  What  testimony 
is  here  for  Grass  or  verdure  only  !  "Ah  !  "  said 
a  rich  Australian  to  me  the  other  day  as  we  stood 
on  an  English  lawn,  "if  I  ])aved  my  ground  with 
sovereigns  on  edge  I  could  not  get  (Uass  like 
this  to  grow  in  my  garden."  The  fact  is  one 
must  go  to  the  south  of  Europe,  or  to  the  Tropic^, 
to  find  out  how  rich,  and  green,  and  satisfying  in 
its  beauty  is  a  well  kept  English  lawn. 

Andkosace  lanl'oimosa.  —  Tufts  of  silvery 
leaves,  seemingly  strung  on  pink  thread,  hang 
gracefully  over  the  rockery  boulders,  each  tuft 
bearing  one  or  more  cluster  of  delicate  Primula- 
like flowers.  Even  if  it  never  flowered,  we  could 
ill  spare  its  little  cascade-like  masses  of  burnished 
leafage.  One  can  well  imagine  the  delight  of  old 
Dr.  Mackay  when  he  first  saw  seedlings  of  this 
plant  blooming  in  the  College  Gardens  at  Dublin 
in  1844.  Seeds  had  been  sent  to  him  from  India, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  see  flowering  plants  of  it 
in  Europe.  An  original  portrait  of  Mackay  hangs 
before  me  as  1  write,  showing  a  fine,  strong, 
thoughful  face  above  the  high-necked  coat  collar 
of  half  a  century  or  more  ago.  He  was  a  genial, 
kindly,  studious  man,  author  of  "Flora  Hiber- 
nica,"  and  his  name  will  Uv-}  long  in  connection 
with  Mackaya  bella  of  Wm.  Harvey,  and  Zygo- 
petalum  Mackayi  of  the  late  Sir  W.  .T.  Hooker, 
even  if  there  was  any  doubt  of  his  being  ever 
forgotten  as  the  man  who  formed  the  Ccjllege 
Garden,  Duljlin,  now  nigh  on  a  century  ago,  and 
lived  long  .as  its  first  curator.  But  the  Androsace 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to 
flower  still  lives  on,  lu.\uriant  in  its  oiiginal 
European  home,  and  recalls  many  pleasant  me- 
mories of  a  kind  and  gifted  man.  The  plant  is 
quite  easily  increased  from  slips,  inserted  now  in 
sand  under  a  cap  or  bell-glass,  and  such  slips, 
planted  out  in  May  next,  will  go  on  blooming  all 
the  summer  and  .autumn.  It  has  quite  recently 
(p.  100)  been  figured  in  The  Garden,  but 
although  the  ]date  shows  a  profusion  of  leaves 
and  blossoms,  the  elegant  habit  of  the  plant  has 
for  once  evaded  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 

OtJTDOOn  Grape  Vines. — The  immort.al  Mr. 
Samuel  Pepys  writing  in  his  diary  under  date  July 
•22, 1661,  says  :  "I  came  to  Hat  field  before  1:2  o'clock 
and  walked  all  ab'ue  to  the  vineyard,  which  is 
now  a  very  beautiful  place  again,  and  coming 
back  1  met  with  Mr.  Looker,  my  lord's  gardener 
(a  friend  of  Mr.  Eglin's),  who  showed  me  the 
h  uise,  the  chapel  with  brave  pictures,  and  above 
all  the  gardens,  such  as  I  never  saw  in  all  my 
life,  nor  so  good  flowers,  nor  so  great  Goose- 
berries, as  big  as  nutmegs.  To  horse  again,  and 
with  much  ado  got  to  London."  Not  a  word  of 
Grapes,  but  July  would,  of  course,  be  too  early 
for  them,  and  the  "  great  Gooseberries  "  had  to  do 
duty  for  them,  as  it  appears.  The  above  extract, 
however,  reminds  me  that  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  good  crops  of  outdoor  (Jrapes  in  the  south 
and  midlands  of  England,  and  even  allowing  that 
the  wine  formerly  made  from  the  produce  of 
English  grown  Grapes  was  poor  and  thin,  yet  it 
had  the  advantage  of  being  pi;re  and  undefiled. 


There  is  now  an  alcohol  industry  developing  in 
Jamaica,  the  product  of  sweet  Potatoes  ;  this, 
we  are  told,  is  shipped  to  Spain  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  fortifying  the  poorer  Spanish  wines  ! 
Even  if  Vine  culture  out  of  doors  fails  us  we  can 
at  least  grow  the  "  great  Gooseberries,"  and  make 
excellent  and  wholesome  wine  of  them.  AVhy  is 
the  ( ;rape  supposed  to  be  the  only  wine-yielding 
fruit  !  Apples,  Pears,  but  more  esjiecially  the 
Plums,  now  going  to  waste  in  Kent,  and  the 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  which  seldom  fail  us 
of  a  crop,  would  make  better  wines  than  the  bulk 
of  that  imported  from  the  Continent  year  after 
year.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect 
us  to  grow  wine-yielding  fruits,  seeing  that  our 
fruit  crops  are  often  wasted  for  want  of  frnit- 
prestrving  or  marmahade-making  industries  on 
the  spot,  ('.'■.,  wherever  large  quantities  of  fruit 
are  annually  grown. 

Change  op  place.— Someone  has  said  that  "a 
change  of  seed  means  a  change  of  soil,"  and  the 
veriest  beginner  in  gardening  soon  discovers  that 
many,  even  if  not  most,  cultivated  plants  are 
benefited  by  a  change  of  locality.  Of  course,  the 
reverse  of  this  is  sometimes  true,  but  this  fact 
need  not  prevent  us  from  giving  plants  which  cIo 
not  succeed  with  us  a  fresh  position,  and,  .as  far 
as  is  possible,  a  change  of  soil  now  and  then. 
Many  greenhouse  plants  grow  far  stronger  and 
better  out  of  doors  during  summer  than  they  will 
do  under  a  glass  roof.  So,  also,  we  often  find 
hothouse  plants  improved  Ijy  a  change  of  quar- 
ters, which  in  reality  also  means  a  change  of  tem- 
perature and  of  light,  unless  the  aspect  of  both 
houses  is  precisely  the  same.  Of  course,  very 
often  a  change  from  one  hothouse  to  another  is 
accompanied  by  an  entire  change  of  cultur.al 
treatment,  but  even  if  the  treatment  be  precisely 
the  .same  in  both  cases,  the  results  gained  in  the 
one  house  will  be  different  from  that  obtained  in 
the  other,  and  especially  is  this  so  if  the  angle  of 
the  roof  happens  to  be  different.  I  know  of  a 
case  in  which  Euchari-ses  grown  luxuriantly  in  a 
danqi,  half-shady  corner  of  a  plant  stove,  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  flower  there  ;  but  if  these  plants 
are  transferred  to  a  light,  sunny  house  for  a  few 
weeks,  lieat  and  moisture  remaining  the  same, 
they  soon  throw  up  flower-spikes  when  returned 
to  their  old  shady  quarters,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  many  other  things. 

LiLiUM  adratum.— The  Gold  Star,  or  Gold- 
rayed  Lily  of  Japan,  is  really  a  noble  flower,  a 
sort  of  professional  beauty,  one  may  say  amongst 
garden  blossoms,  and  as  capricious  and  hard 
to  please  as  a  prima  ilunna  of  the  highest  type. 
I  road  in  the  papers  the  other  day  of  a  specimen 
of  this  Lily  bearing  over  three  hundred  flowers, 
the  plant  being  tlie  produce  of  a  single  bulb 
planted  nineteen  years  ago.  1  did  not  think  it 
was  so  long  ago  since  Mr.  John  Gould  N'eitch 
introduced  the  plant,  but  time  flies  on  silver 
wings,  and  never  so  quickly  as  iir  a  garden.  I 
can  remember  gizing  with  wonderment  long 
before  I  saw  the  flower  itself  on  an  original 
drawing  of  this  fine  Lily  by  the  late  Mr.  Andrews, 
who  thirty  years  ago  was  the  great  portrait 
painter — the  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  let  us  say — of 
florists'  flowers.  Who  can  tell  us  how  to  grow 
Lilium  auratum  ]  Xo  garden  flower  is  quite  safe 
and  perfectly  at  ease  in  our  gardens  unless  we 
can  rear  it  from  home-saved  seeds,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  this  noble  Lily.  Of  course,  if 
we  could  make  sure  of  getting  up  a  stock  of 
home-grown  bulbs  from  the  old  bulb  scales,  the 
results  might  be  better  than  now.  As  it  is,  in 
nine  gardens  out  of  ten  Lilium  airratum  culture 
resolves  itself  into  planting  imported  bulbs  every 
season  or  so  to  replace  those  which  die  away 
after  the  second  or  third  year.  I  wish  those  who 
can  get  up  a  healthy  stock  of  home-grown  bulbs 


from  seeds  or  bulb  scales  would  tell  us  of  their 
soil  and  climate,  in  a  word,  how  it  is  done.  I 
hear  the  Bagshot  sandy  peat  and  cow  manure 
suit  if,  also  of  its  doing  well  at  Ormskirk,  but 
more  information  is  ireeded  in  order  to  ensure 
its  permanent  beauty  in  our  gardens  generally. 

Dendrobium  formosum. — Colonel  Benson,  who 
introduced  so  many  fine  Orchids  from  Indi.a,  told 
us  long  .ago  of  the  Lily-like  beauty  of  this  plant 
as  seeir  at  home  in  Moulmeiu.  The  collection  of 
its  ivory-white  sprays  is  quite  an  industry  during 
its  natural-blooming  season,  when  the  flowers 
are  gathered  by  the  natives  of  the  villages  and 
brought  Ijy  them  into  the  ti>wns  by  the  basketful 
for  sale.  It  is  the  old,  old  story,  for  the  Eastern 
beauty,  with  an  olive  skin,  must  have  these  fra- 
grant blossoms  for  her  blue-black  tresses  just  as 
must  her  fairer  sister  of  the  west.  Well  grown, 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  all  known 
Orchids,  and  I  remember  an  engraving  of  a  speci- 
men plant  which  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
London  flower  shows  in  1851  (i^'c  Gard.  Mag.  of 
Botany,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2.3!))  which  bore  over  one 
hundred  of  its  great  white  blossoms.  It  was  in  a- 
comparatively  small  wooden  basket,  anil  came 
from  Mr.  S.  Rucker's  collection.  My  owir  e.x- 
perience  is,  that  this  species  .and  .all  its  variations 
grow  best  on  a  bare  Idock  of  wood  or  cork,  hung 
up  near  the  glass  in  the  full  sunshine,  and  when 
growing  freely  their  roots  should  get  water  from 
a  syringe  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Thus 
treated,  they  grow  and  bloom  freely  j-ear  after 
year.  Fine  strong  imported  pieces  of  this  plant 
.are  now  readily  procuraljle  at  a  cheap  rate,  .and  I 
strongly  .advise  .any  who  have  failed  to  grow  this 
plant  under  basket  or  pot  cultun-  to  try  it  cmce 
more  on  a  bare  bit  of  wood  or  cork  bark  in  frrll 
sunshine.  For  cut  flowers  its  single  blooms  or 
clusters  of  two  to  five  are  well-nigh  perfect, 
remaining  fresh  and  fair  in  water  for  many  days. 

The  Japan  Bramble. — In  a  sheltered  sunny 
corner  we  planted  out  a  small  sjjecimen  of  Rubus 
pluenicolasius  a  coirple  of  years  ago.  It  is  now 
6  feet  high  or  nrore,  and  has  fruited  very  freely, 
the  flavour  being  something  Ijetween  that  of  a 
Blackberry  and  a  Raspberry.  It  is  of  most  value 
however,  as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  a  sheltered 
corner,  where  its  bright  green  leaves  cair  show 
their  silvery  lining  .as  blown  by  the  autumnal 
breeze.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this 
Rubus  I  ever  saw  is  that  in  the  great  temperate 
greenhouse  at  Kew,  and  in  all  cold,  wet  localities 
the  plant  should  be  planted  out  in  a  cool  con- 
.servatory  aird  allowed  to  grow  up  one  of  the 
pillars,  so  as  to  show  off  its  fruits  and  silvery- 
backed  foliage  to  advantage.  Another  good  plarrt 
for  a  similar  position  would  be  the  singular  ami 
nearly  leafless  R.  australis,  which,  when  planted 
out  in  a  cool  conservatory  and  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  its  own  free  and  prettily  entangled  way, 
becomes  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  orna- 
mental greenhouse  plants.  A  specimen  of  this 
last-named  in  a  large  pot  had  attained  a  height 
of  6  feet,  as  exhibited  last  autumn  at  the  Antwerp 
Floral  Exhibition,  and  it  was  very  much  ad- 
mired. As  so  grown  it  reminded  one  of  a  well- 
grown  plant  of  Asjiaragus  plumosus  as  seen 
at  a  little  distance,  so  light  and  feathery  did  it 
appear. 

RcsA  RUGOSA. — In  the  "  Rosaruni  Mono- 
grapbia  ;  or  Botanical  Hi-story  of  Roses,"  by  the 
late  Prof.  Limlley,  published  half  a  century 
ago  (1820),  at  p.  .')  there  is  an  etching  of  this 
plant  by  Lindley's  own  haird.  The  drawing  was 
made  from  a  Japanese  figure,  and  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  Lindley  had  never  seen  the  phint,'since 
his  sketch  reminds  one  of  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Artemus  Ward,  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
which  was  its  resembling  no  one  in  particular, 
so   that   it   could    be  made  to  stand  for  nearly 
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every  celebrity  ia  its  turn.  And  yet,  Rosa  ru- 
gosa  is  now  in  every  garden,  with  its  great  rose- 
purple,  crimson-rose,  or  snow-white  blossoms, 
attar  scented,  and  followed  by  great  orange-red 
or  lacquer  coloured  fruits,  beloved  here,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  by  the  birds;  hence  their  beauty  is 
but  short-lived.  My  opinion  is  that  Rosa  rugosa 
was  really  in  cultivation  in  Ireland  fifty  years 
ago.  At  any  rate,  when  its  re-introduction  ti.iok 
place  a  few  year.s  back,  it  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  a 
new  thing,  and  more  than  one  amateur  was  a 
little  startled  to  find  it  a  Rose  which  had  grown 
in  his  garden  since  he  was  a  child.  Who  can  tell 
us  the  history  of  this  species?  The  great  Apple 
Rose — Rosa  pomifera  major  of  Parkinson,  16-20 
— is  another  case  in  point,  lost  sight  of  for  cen- 
turies, and  then  it  turns  up  by  no  means  un- 
plentiful  in  the  isle  of  saints  !  A  friend  of  mine 
who  has  had  many  pleasant  rambles  in  search  of 
old  Roses  suggests  that  a  good  coloured  plate  of 
Rose  fruits  would  be  effective,  and  that  it  might 
call  attention  to  a  peculiar  phase  of  their  beauty. 
Rose  fruits  are  of  nearly  all  sizes,  shapes,  tex- 
tures, and  colours,  so  that  I  hope  his  suggestion 
may  bear  fruit.  Veronica. 


Cyperus  Papyrus. — Permit  me  to  correct  an 
error  in  "  Veronica's  "  statement  (p.  209)  that  this 
plant  "exists  yet  near  Syracuse  in  a  wild  or 
naturalised  state."  The  plant  which  is  found  grow- 
ing in  considerable  abundance  in  the  river  Anapus, 
near  Syracuse,  is  the  Papyrus  syriacus,  a  different 
species.  The  Cyperus  Papyrus,  or  Papyrus  anti- 
quorum,  "  once  so  important  in  the  world  of 
letters,"  and  known  as  the  "Paper-reed  of  the 
Ancients"  and  "  Paper-reed  of  the  Nile,"  although 
formerly  extensively  cultivated  in  Egypt,  has 
long  been  extinct  in  that  country,  in  remarkable 
and  exact  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah 
(chap,  xix.,  7),  and  is  now,  I  believe,  confined  to 
the  remote  upper  waters  of  the  Nile.  These  two 
plants  are  well  described  and  illustrated  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  The  Gardex  (p.  ,")04). — Narcissa. 

Bees  and  rosy  Sedums. — In  "Veronica's" 
interesting  note  on  the  Magnolia  grandiflora  the 
following  sentence  occurs;  "Again  it  is  fruity 
autumn-time,  and  the  bees  and  the  butterflies  are 
happy  honej'-hunting  on  the  rosy  heads  of  the 
Sedum."  If  happy  at  all,  their  happiness  seems 
about  as  short-lived  as  that  of  moths,  which,  fasci- 
nated by  the  glare  of  lamp  or  candle,  singe  their 
wings.  The  majority  of  the  bees  that  go  honey- 
hunting  to  the  rosy  Sedum  flowers  return  no  more 
thence.  Whether  they  feed  too  freely  at  first  or 
the  flowers  poison  the  honey  is  uncertain.  What 
is  known  is,  that  bees  and  butterflies  speedily  be- 
come rivetted  to  the  flowers,  merely  expanding  a 
wing  or  lifting  a  foot  when  disturbed,  but  totally 
deprived  of  will  or  power  to  leave  the  rosy  heads 
of  the  Sedum.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  a 
row  of  the  latter  in  full  beauty,  pincushioned  over 
mostly  with  humble-bees  and  a  few  butterflies. 
These  remain  night  and  day  on  their  rosy  bed,  gra- 
dually becoming  helpless,  until  they  finally  fall  off 
and  die,  the  ground  being  now  strewn  with  their 
dead  bodies.  The  wasps  and  honey-bees,  and  even 
white  butterflies,  seem  to  have  sufficient  sense  to 
avoid  this  rosy  field  of  sweetness  and  of  death. 
The  chief  victims  are  butterflies  of  the  peacock 
type  and  medium-sized  humble-bees,  mostly  of 
one  species.  Perhaps  "  V^eronica"  will  be  able  to 
say  why  the  honey-huntinp;  that  begins  so  happily 
on  the  rosy  Sedum  heads  should  produce  stupefac- 
tion and  end  in  death. — D.  T.  F. 

Anag:allis  caerulea. -— Mr.  Peter  iDchbald  (p.  2S4)  ex- 
presses surprise  at  meetiog  with  A.  c.ierulea  and  A.  arvensis  in 
the  same  field,  but,  both  being  British,  their  occurrence  to- 
gether Is  not  at  all  uncommon.  In  the  north  of  London,  Ije- 
tweea  Hornse}'  .and  St.  Albans,  I  have  frequently  met  with 
both  in  friendly  contiguity.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  species 
just  named  are  distinct,  but  have  been  hybridised.  The  varie- 
ties from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  viz.,  A.  Monelli, 
PhiUipsi,  c^c,  are  delicate  and  will  not  stand  our  winters 
without  protection.  All  the  tender  sorts  now  in  commerce 
are  varieties  from  the  last  mentioned  species,  with  one  ex- 
ception, viz.,  A.  frutieosa,  from  Morocco,  a  yellow  variety 
which  iias  somehow  or  otlier  become  orange-red,  owing,  I 


presume,   to  hybridisation  while  under  cultivation  by  tlit 
seed  grower.-i  in  the  south  of  France  and  Italy. — S.  A. 


ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  PLANTS. 

Some  two  or  three  years  since  I  called  attention  in 
The  Garden  to  the  curious  discovery  in  Egypt  of 
flowers  which  still  retained  their  shape  and  colour, 
though  they  had  been  buried  with  the  mummies 
with  which  they  were  found  for  some  3000  years. 
Further  discoveries  have  recently  been  made  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds  in  the  old  Egyptian 
tombs,  which  were  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Carruthers 
in  his  opening  address  to  the  biological  section 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Aesocia- 
tion,  when  he  mentioned  some  very  interesting 
particulars  regarding  these  ancient  flowers.  He 
said,  to  quote  the  report  given  in  Xalvri,  "The 
recent  exploration  of  unopened  tombs  belonging 
to  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Egyptian 
people  has  permitted  the  examination  of  the  plants 
in  a  condition  which  could  not  have  been  antici- 
pated, and  happily  the  examination  of  these 
materials  has  been  made  by  a  botanist  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  existing  flora  of 
Egypt,  for  Dr.  Schweinfurth  has  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  been  exploring  the  plants  of  the  Nile 
valley.  Tlie  plant  remains  were  included  within 
the  mummy  wrappings,  and,  being  thus  herme- 
tically sealed,  have  been  preserved  with  scarcely 
any  change.  By  placing  the  plants  in  warm  water. 
Dr.  Schweinfurth  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a 
series  of  specimens  gathered  4000  years  ago  which 
are  as  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  of  science  as 
any  collected  at  the  present  day.  These  specimens 
consequently  supply  means  for  the  closest  exami- 
nation and  comparison  with  their  living  represen- 
tatives. The  colours  of  the  flowers  are  still 
present,  even  the  most  evanescent,  such  as  the 
violet  of  the  Larkspur  and  Knapweed  and  the 
scarlet  of  the  Poppy ;  the  chlorophyll  remains  in 
the  leaves  and  the  sugar  in  the  pulp  of  the  raisins. 
Dr.  Schweinfurth  has  determined  no  less  than 
fifty  nine  specimens,  some  of  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  fruits  einployed  as  offerings  to  the 
dead  ;  otliers  by  the  flowers  and  leaves  made  into 
garlands;  and  the  remainder  by  branches  on  which 
the  body  was  placed,  and  which  were  enclosed 
within  the  wrappings." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  fifty-nine  plants  de- 
termined by  Dr.  Schweinfurth  ;  several  difl'erent 
kinds  of  fruits  were  found,  three  of  difl'erent  Palms, 
varieties  of  Dates,  and  two  kinds  of  Figs,  all 
exactly  resembling  the  fruits  grown  at  present  in 
Egypt.  The  Figs  still  show  the  incisions  made 
in  them  to  destroy  certain  insects  which  feed  on 
them,  just  as  is  done  at  the  present  day.  Branches 
of  the  Sycamore,  one  of  the  sacred  trees  of  Egypt, 
which  were  used  in  the  bier  of  a  mummy  nearly 
3000  years  old,  were  moistened  and  laid  out  by 
Dr.  Schweinfurth,  who  said  they  equalled  "  the 
best  specimens  of  this  plant  in  our  herbaria,"  and 
that  they  difl'ered  in  no  respect  from  living  Syca- 
mores. Grapes  were  common,  and  besides  familiar 
kinds  there  were  others  which  are  now  unknown. 
The  leaves  exactly  agree  in  form  with  those  in 
cultivation  at  the  present  day,  but  the  under 
surface  is  covered  with  white  hairs,  which  have 
not  been  observed  on  any  modern  Egyptian 
Vines.  Wheat  and  barley  were  frequently  found  ; 
some  of  the  latter  was  in  a  tomb  .5400  years  old. 
It  is  cuiious  that  the  seeds  of  various  weeds, 
which  at  this  day  are  a  source  of  trouble  to  the 
Egyptian  agriculturists,  should  be  found  among 
the  seeds  of  cultivated  plants  in  the  tombs,  show- 
ing that  the  fields  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh  were 
infested  with  just  the  same  weeds  as  they  are  at 
present. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  how  these  flowers  have 
been  preserved  for  such  an  immense  period  of 
time,  even  though  kept  from  the  air,  when  one  re- 
members that  a  flower  is  typical  of  what  is  frail 
and  ephemeral,  and  that,  with  all  our  care,  there 
are  not  many  flowers  which  we  can  keep  in  our 
rooms  for  more  than  a  few  days  after  they  are 
gathered  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  should 
be  exactly  the  same  as  those  grown  at  the  present 
time.     The  explanation  of  this,  I  presume,  is  that 


the  circumstances  of  growth  (climate  and  soil) 
have  not  changed  ;  that  the  Egyptian  is  not  a  com- 
mercial nation  nor  one  given  to  change  in  any 
way,  so  that  new  plants  or  methods  of  cultivation 
have  not  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Carruthers  further  points  out  that  "  the 
cereals  are_  good  specimens  of  those  still  culti- 
vated. This  observation  is  true  also  of  the  culti- 
vated grains  which  I  have  examined  belonging  to 
prehistoric  times.  The  Wheat  found  in  the 
purely  British  portion  of  the  ancient  village  ex- 
plored by  Gen.  Pitt  Rivers,  is  equal  to  the  average 
of  Wheat  grown  at  the  present  day.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  our  own  country,  with  all  the 
appliances  of  scientiHc  cultivation  and  intelligent 
farming,  we  have  not  been  able  to  appreciably  sur- 
pass the  grains  which  were  harvested  by  our  rude 
ancestors  of  2000  years  ago.  G.  S.  S. 


Flower  Garden. 

ANEMONE  JAPONICA  IN  MASSES. 
There  is  nothing  finer  at  this  time  of  year  than 
large  plantations  of  the  white  and  coloured  Japan 
Anemones.  When  many  hundreds  of  blooms  of  these 
look  us  in  the  face  on  a  bright  October  day  they 
seem  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  floral  life.  The 
flowering  power  of  the  Japan  Anemone  dies  hard; 
the  frosts  and  heavy  rains  of  chill  October  only 
impair  it ;  it  needs  murky  November  to  kill  it. 
Even  through  this  month,  when  not  too  unkind 
and  precociously  wintry,  the  red  and  white  stars 
still  appear,  and,  in  company  with  the  biilliant 
Cardinal  Lobelia  and  the  common  Marigold,  they 
enjoy  the  faint  gleams  of  the  autumn  sun.  It 
is  when  frost  has  played  havoc  with  the  flower 
garden  that  the  worth  of  the  Japan  Anemones 
is  seen.  To  those  who  want  many  flowers  for 
cutting,  a  large  bed  of  them  is  a  harbour  of  refuge 
when  the  beauty  of  the  September  flowers  has 
been  suddenly  blighted.  Cut  and  come  again  ; 
the  more  flowers  you  cut  away  the  more  quickly 
do  the  buds  swell  up  to  expansion  size :  the  supply 
is  inexhaustible.  Thousands  of  flowers  can  be  cut 
from  a  few  square  rods  of  ground.  Moreover,  the 
flowers  are  perfection  for  cutting,  although  here 
the  question  of  culture  comes  in,  for  if  you  grow 
them  meagrely  you  will  get  small  flowers,  and, 
what  is  worse,  they  will  not  come  well  away  from 
the  axil,  so  that  when  you  cut  them  you  will,  in 
taking  ofl"  a  piece  of  stem  with  a  mass  of  embryo 
buds,  destroy  the  source  of  plenty.  Plants  well 
established,  good  food,  and  to  spare,  with  deep 
culture  in  light  soils,  and  you  will  never  have 
occasion  to  regret  the  pains  bestowed,  and  wilt 
never  have  to  go  far  for  cut  blooms  at  thi^  time  of 
year.  I  do  not  know  why  the  red  form  is  so  little 
grown,  probably  because  the  presumably  supeiior 
merits  of  the  white  have  overclouded  it.  In  their 
case  comparisons  are  invidious.  What  one  lacks 
in  form  is  made  up  in  colour.  In  the  coloured 
forms  the  pink  variety  sometimes  takes  the  place 
of  the  red.  I  think  it  washy  and  lacking  in 
effectiveness  as  compared  with  tlie  latter.  The 
red  kind  wants  good  culture  even  more  than  the 
white  ;  in  poor  arid  soil  it  is  a  miserable  stunted 
little  object  with  the  colour  starved  out  of  the 
flowers.  It  is  food  and  moisture  that  give  colour. 
With  plenty  of  both  this  is  a  gloriously  bright, 
joyous-looking  autumn  flower.  Bvfleet. 


Crocus  tpeeiosus.— I  am  afraid  that  the 
bunches  of  blossom  of  this  beautiful  species 
which  Mr.  George  Paul  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Rojal  Horticultural  Society  scarcely 
got  the  attention  which  they  deserved,  and  yet 
what,  among  autumn-floweiing  plants,  can  be 
more  charming  than  this  lovely  Crocus?  I  have 
some  bulbs  of  it  round  a  circular  bed  in  my  fore- 
court garden,  and  they  are  now  sending  up  flowers 
of  very  large  size  and  beautifully  coloured.  It  is 
on  a  north  aspect,  and  rather  shady  and  moist, 
but  the  bulbs  appear  to  do  well.  It  is  also  grow- 
ing on  the  verge  of  another  border  in  a  spot  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  flowering  equally  well. 
I  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  an  accommodating 
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subject,  and  will  do  well  in  any  spot,  provided  it  mens  among  other  plants  in  beds  or  border?.     But 

has  a  proper  depth  of  suitable  soil.     Passers-by  where  masses  are  growing  among  or  contiguous  to 

wonder   what   the    pretty   blue   Hower   is    which  shrubs,  a  supply  of  heads  for  culinary  consumption 

seems  to  be  so  fre.sh  and  bright ;  and  wel!  enough  may  be  cut  in  season  without  greatly  lessening  the 

they    may,    for    it    is    rarely    to    be    seen.      It  general  effect.     Hence,  those  fond  of  (ilobe  Arti- 

follows  the'  C.ilchicums,  which  rank   amongst  the  chokes  and  who  have  small  kitchen  gardens  may 
pleasantest  of  autumn  fiowers. — R.  D. 


for  later  on.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  seemed 
unable  to  make  headway,  and  some  grew  lees.  On 
examination  I  found  that  some  had  rotted  com- 
pletely away,  and  not  one  of  them  has  made 
really  good  growth.  From  our  failures  we  learn 
much,  and  this  has  been  emphatically  impressed 

by    transplanting 


grow  their  entire  stock  of  these  in  the  herbaceous    "Pon   me,    that    we   court   one 
borders  or  shrubberies.   Without  saying  that  these    Christmas  Roses  before  the  circulation  is  active 

■'■  ■    ■  Never  acain  will  I  move  Christmas  Roses  whilst 


common  plants  are  of  equal  merit  with  Asparagus 


for 


ental 


PLATySTEMON   CALIFORNICUS. 

In  making  selections  of  annuals  some  of  the 
very  best  are  often  overlooked.  The  beautiful 
liltie  Californian  Poppywort  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, though   of  high  garden   value,  is  very 

seldom   seen,   and  by   no   means  deserves  such  

neglect.     In  litrht,  warm  soils  it  is  quite  hard v,  '  ^-.„, 

and  when  autumn  sown  each  plant  will  cover'a       TRAN.SPLANTIXG  CHRISTMAS  ROSES, 
space  of  -2  feet  in  diameter.  The  stalks  and  foliage    There  are  two  periods  of  the  year  when  these 
are  of  a  pleasant  glaucous  colour,  and  the  flowers    may  safely  be  transplanted,  viz.,  spring  and  early 
a  rich   cream  colour  with  a  large   spot   of  full    autumn.     The  best  time 


I    commend    them    to    winter  still  leaves  its  traces  with  us.  Recent  exami- 


Veronica"  and'oth'er  readers,  though  it  may  be    -'-".h°";ever    shows    hat  the  ,eri^^^^ 


doubtful  if  even  "Veronica"  will  be  able  to  evolve 
such  a  rich  combination  as  he  does  on  p.  '2111 
from  Torch  Lilies,  Asparagus,  Windflowers,  and 
Violets.— D.  T.  F. 


good  growth  is  there.  Numbers  of  little  buds  are 
formed  on  the  crowns  of  the  old  roots  whilst  their 
future  activity  is  assured  by  young  white  fibres 
1  inch  or  so  long  immediately  beneath  thern. 
Thus  I  lose  through  over-haste  one  season's 
growth,  but  I  gain  experience  which  I  think 
proper  to  lay  before  your  readers.  With  respect 
to  old  plants,  I  believe  that  no  greater  mistake 
can  be  made  than  in  moving  them  bodily.     The 


yellow  at  the  base  of  eac!i  petal.  It  is  not  only 
pood  out  of  doors,  but  of  value  for  cutting,  the 
flowers  lasting  well  in  water. 


Tree  roots  in  flower  borders. — If  "H.  R.C." 

carries  out  his  intention  of  planting  a  row  of  Yews  .,  . 

at  the  back  of  a  border  only  .S  feet  wide,  he  must  plants  break  away  into  new  growth  quite  freely 
be  resigned  to  a  comparative  want  of 
vigour  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  occu- 
pants thereof.  In  dry  seasons,  unless 
there  is  an  absolute  command  of  water, 
the  growth  of  hardy  flowers  is  sure  to 
be  disappointing  if  their  larder  is  invaded 
by  the  robber  roots  of  gross-feeding  trees. 
Only  just  lately  I  was  noting,  as  instruc- 
tive in  this  matter,  the  different  appear- 
ance of  two  lots  of  red  and  white  .Japan 
Anemones,  one  of  which  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  roots  of  a  large  Welling- 
tonia,  the  other  just  out  of  it.  In  the 
one  instance,  the  dry  summer  notwith- 
standing, growth  is  strong  and  flower 
production  continuous;  in  the  other  the 
plants  are  making  a  sorry  show,  and  will 
soon  be  out  of  bloom.  Wherever  hardy 
flowers  are  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  trees, 
the  roots  of  the  latter  ought  to  be  cut 
every  three  years.  The  better  you 
make  the  border  the  more  will  the 
trees  appreciate  it,  and  with  the  instinct 
which  roots  .'eem  to  possess  they  will 
come  straight  into  it  from  a  considerable 
distance.  I  have  often  remarked  that 
the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  fill  a  piece 
of  ground  that  has  been  well  stirred 
and  manured  much  more  quickly  than 
when  such  ground  is  left  in  its  original 
state. -J.  C.  B. 


I  consider  il  from  the  more  they  are  divided  the  better   the  chances  of 

middle  of  March  till   the   end  of  April,   but  the  success.     By  splitting  them  up  a  greater  amount 

6rst  week  in  that  month  is  the  time  I  would  pre-  of  root  surface  is  presented  to  the  soil,  and  .Voung 

ferably  choose.     ,Tu*t   then  growth  recommences,  fibres  issue  where  inactivity  would  reign,      ihere 

the  buds  are  beginning  to  break  away  into  leaves,  are,  doubtless,  soils  in  which  Christmas  Roses  will 

and  youncr  roots  will   soon  issue  from  the  collar,  retain  their  usual  vigour  for  years:    but  m   the 

If  care  is  taken  not  to  allow  any  of  the  old  roots  generality  they  seem  to  need  the  stimulus  which 

to  become  dry,  no  check  is  experienced,  but  the  replanting    and   dividing   give.     We    know    ttiat 

•       "      ■  with  many   herbaceous   plants,   such  as  Phloxes, 
awe  after  a  certain  time  brings  with  it 


I'Litystcmjn  cnUfi-riMUs;  tl-iwuis  t-rcainy  wLitc. 
fruiii  a  photograph. 
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comparative  sterility,  and  it  is  so  with 
Christmas  Roses ;  they  often  come  to  a 
standstill.  If  old  stools  are  cut  into 
pieces,  leaving  but  one  crown  to  thern, 
they  will  almost  equal  seedlings  in 
growth.  If  large  clumps  are  desired,  plant 
a  number  of  crowns  together,  and  a  large 
specimen  will  at  once  be  formed.  Christ- 
mas Roses  like  a  little  protection  from 
cold  winds,  those  from  the  east  and  north 
ruining  the  foliage  and  much  retarding 
the  expansion  of  the  blooms.  The  foliage 
is,  apart  from  the  blooms,  ornamental 
and  worth  conserving,  for  it  gives 
variety  of  form  to  the  garden  in  winter. 
Good  food  in  plenty  and  moisture  in 
abundance  when  growing,  however,  give 
beauty  in  winter,  because  they  are  the 
agents  which  build  up  robustness  of 
tissue.  Ill-nourished  plants  have  flimsy 
leaves,  which  soon  feel  those  adverse 
climatic  conditions  which  assail  them 
when  at  rest.  Well-nourished  plants 
remain  in  undimmed  beauty  through 
times  of  trial  which  are  ruinous  to 
those  not  so  well  favoured. 

If  autumn  is  selected  for  moving 
them,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  be  later  than 
the  end  of  September,  especially  if  the 
crowns   are   to   be   divided.       There   is 


Artichokes  as  decorative  plants.—"  Vero-  If  in  autumn  moving  is  deferred  until  the  heat  of  still  at  that  time  a  .sufficiently  quick  circulation 
nica's  "  note  on  the  value  of  common  Asparagus  the  soil  has  been  lowered  by  late  autumn  rains  the  of  sap  and  warmth  enough  in  the  soil  to  heal 
for  ornamental  purposes  (p.  •J!tl)  reminds  me  of  chances  are  that  many  of  the  roots  which  are  by  wounds  and  allow  the  roots  to  get  hold  of  the  soil 
the  usefulness  of  the  Globe  Artichoke  and  garden  nature  fleshy  will  rot.  I  know  by  experience  how  before  winter.  In  light  soils  planting  can,  of 
Cardoon  for  mixing  with  herbaceous  plants,  or  dangerous  it  is  to  transplant  Christmas  Roses  course,  be  done  at  an  earlier  date  in  spring  or  later 
grouping  with  or  contiguous  to  shrubs.  These  during  the  late  autumn  and  w-inter  months,  and  it  in  autumn  than  in  those  of  a  cold  nature.  If  the 
form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  Vuccasand  is  probably  because  they  suffer  so  much  at  that  plants  aie  too  much  cut  up,  I  would  certainly 
Thistles,  and  are  almost  a  match  in  ornamental  time  that  they  are  commonly  reputed  to  be  prefer  spring,  as  frost  and  worms  are  apt  to  loosen 
value  to  the  general  run  of  either,  or  both.  The  ditiicult  subjects  to  remove.  Few  things  recover  the  root  hold  of  small  non-establiehed  plants, 
first  is  hardy  in  warm  situations,  and  only  requires    so    tardily  from  a   severe   check,   and    when   the  J.  C.  B. 

a  handful  of  Fern  fronds  or  other  litter  in   those    planting  has  been  badly  done,  a  year  or  two  will  ■ 

that  are  colder.  Caidocnsare  more  tender,  and  elapse  before  the  plants  recover  their  pristine!  Salvia  patens.— We  are  apt  to  overlook 
are  better  raised  from  seeds  and  planted  out  fioriferousness.  It  is  quite  as  possible  to  err  in  '  good  old  plants  whilst  eagerly  searching  for 
annually  towards  the  end  of  May.  Artichokes  commencing  the  woik  at  too  early  a  date  as  in  I  novelties,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  dozens,  aye 
rapidly  form  good  stools,  and  grow  and  bloom  delaying  overmuch.  The  soil  does  not  get  suili-  '  hundreds,  of  new  Salvias  are  getting  in  front  of 
with  great  vigour  and  profusiim.  The  silvery  ciently  waimed  to  induce  root  action  before  the  |  and  hiding  the  good,  useful  sorts  which  have 
leaves  are  among  the  most  Ltautiful  of  all  foliage  sun  has  attained  considerable  power,  and  plant.'  proved  themselves  to  be  first-rate  garden  plants, 
plants,  and  the  lich  purple  flowers  are  also  strik-  removed  before  March  is  well  advanced  are  apt  ',  S.  patens  is  one  of  these.  It  has  the  Lest  of  all 
ingly  beautiful  in  all  stages  from  budhood  to  full  to  stubbornly  resist  the  coaxing  influences  of  genial  '  habits  for  a  bedding  _  plant,  viz.,  a  perennial 
expansion  in  lich  looking  thistledown.  The  spring  later  on.  They  will  often  remain  in  a  sem;-  tuberous  root-stock,  which  may  be  kept  under  a 
effect  against  almost  any  sort  of  plants  is  rich,  inert  condition  all  through  the  growing  time.  An  greenhouse  stage  all  winter  as  easily  as  one  keeps 
tut  particularly  so  contiguous  to  jellow  Dahlias,  instance  of  this  occurred  to  me  this  year.  I  Dahhas,  and  is  a  quick  grower  ;  its  stems  fittain  a 
blue  Delphiniums,  or  Larkspurs,  or  purple  Stocks,  procuicd  a  number  of  young  plant.s  in  Febiuary  length  of  2  feet  or  3  feet,  and  bear  large,  downy, 
Sprays  of  the  Clematis  Jackmanni,  either  behind  and  was  much  pleased  with  their  appeaianee.  soft  green  foliage  and  long  erect  spikes  of  flowers, 
or  before  Globe  Artichokes,  also  heighten  their  They  had  seveial  ciowns,  and  were  (uini.-hed  which  open  perpetually  nearly  all  summer,  aie 
own  beauty  as  «ell  as  enhance  that  of  the  Aiti-  abundantly  -Hilh  gccd  rcots.  They  «cie  laid  i  large  and  attractive  in  form,  and  coloured  the 
chokes.  The  plants  lock  best  with  the  flower-  in  in  a  waim  position  in  light  soil  for  a  month,  '  most  lovely  blue,  almost  ascleep  as  that  of  Molets. 
heads  uncut  fcr  use  when  grown  in  single  speci-  '  and  weie  then  caiefully  planted  and  well  cared    Whether  planted  in  beds,  in  ribbons,  or  in  groups 
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amons  border  plants,  this  Salvia  never  fails  to 
look  beautiful,  and,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
it  grows  freely  in  almost  any  garden  soil.  It  has 
been  a  bedding  plant  for  fifty  years,  but  so  also 
have  been  the  \'erbenas  and  other  once  popular, 
but  now  more  or  less  neglected,  plants.  Wherever 
there  is  a  bit  of  garden  this  Salvia  should  have  a 
place,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  blue- 
flowered  plants  for  use  in  the  largest  efforts  at 
ornamental  gardening. — B. 


come.  It  should  be  grown  by  all  who  cultivate  hardy  plants. 
It  grows  freely  and  looks  best  in  large  clumps.  The  Howers, 
which  are  very  useful  in  a  cut  state,  last  a  considerable  time 
iu  water. — E.  B.  L. 


SELECT  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
No  doubt  some  Carnation  growers  may  like  to 
know  the  names  of  the  best  sorts  shown  at  the 
various  shows  this  season  at  South  Kensington, 
ilanchester,  and  Oxford.  I,  therefore,  give  a  list 
of  the  finest  I  have  noted  in  the  stands.  Si-arld 
hharre.'i :  Admiral  Curzon  (Easom),  Arthur  Med- 
hurst  (Dodwell),  Edward  Adams  (Dodwell),  Fred 
(Dodwell),  George  (Dodwell),  Master  Stanley 
(Dodwell),  Robert  Lord  (Dodwell),  and  Tom 
Power  (Dodwell).  Ciimxon  lii-.arre^ :  E.  S.  Dod- 
well (Hewitt),  Harrison  Weir  (Dodwell),  H.  K. 
Mayor  (Dodwell),  John  Harland  (Adams),  J.  D. 
Hextall  (Simonite),  Master  Fred  (Hewitt),  Mrs. 
Gorton  (Dodwell),  Rifleman  (Wood),  and  Samuel 
Barlow  (Dodwell).  Pink  and  pnrp/e  bizaiyen : 
James  Taylor  (Gibbons),  Mrs.  Barlow  (Dodwell), 
Sarah  Payne  (Ward),  Sir  Garnet  W^olseley  (Hewitt), 
Squire  Llewellyn  (Dodwell),  Thomas  Anstiss  (-Dod- 
well), Unexpected  (Turner),  and  William  Skirving 
(Gorton).  I'lir/ile  Jiakrs :  Dr.  Foster  (Foster), 
Florence  Nightingale  (Sealey),  George  Melville 
(Dodwell),  James  Douglas  (Simonite),  the  best  of 
its  class  ;  Mayor  of  Nottingham  (Taylor),  Sarah 
Payne  (Ward),  a  sport  from  the  bizarre  bearing 
this  name  ;  Sporting  Lass  (Flowdy),  Squire  Mey- 
nell  (Brabbin),  and  Squire  Whitbourn  (Dodwell). 
Scrirld  flaki-;:  Clipper  (Fletcher),  Dan  Godfrey 
(Holmes),  Figaro  (Abercrombie),  Henry  Cannell 
(Dodwell),  John  Ball  (Dodwell),  Matador  (Aber- 
crombie), Robert  Morris  (Dodwell),  Scarlet  Keet 
(Dodwell),  and  Sportsman  (Hedderly).  I  have  not 
included  Annihilator  (.Jackson),  because  it  is 
difficult  to  propagate  and  sportive  in  character. 
Rom  fakes :  James  Merry  weather  (Wood),  John 
Keet  (Whitehead),  Miss  Erskine  Wemyss  (Dod- 
well), Mrs.  Bridgewater  (Bridgewater),  Mrs.  Tomes 
(Dodwell),  Rob  Roy  (Gorton),  Sybil  (Holmes),  one 
of  the  best,  and  Tim  Bobbin  ((iorton). 

A  selection  of  Picotees  will  be  as  follows — Hed- 
erji/ed,  Ivan/:  Brunette  (Kirtland),  Dr.  Epps 
(Smith),  Henry  (Matthews),  J.  B.  Bryant  (In- 
gram), .John  Smith  (Bower),  Mrs.  Dodwell  (Turner), 
and  Princess  of  Wales  (Fellow es).  Liijhl :  Clara 
(Bower),  Mrs.  (iorton  (Simonite),  Thomas  William 
(Flowdy),  and  Violet  Douglas  (Simonite).  Pnr/i/i:- 
idijejl,  hiary:  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor  (Turner),  Muriel 
(Hewitt),  and  Zerlina  (Lord).  Li'ijht:  Alice  (Lord), 
Clara  Penson  (Willmer),  Her  Majesty  (Addis), 
Jessie  (Turner),  and  Nymph  (Lord).  Rosi:  oi- 
scar/et-erhieii,  hcani :  Constance  Heron  (Fellowes), 
Edith  Dombrain  (Turner),  Louisa  (Addis),  Miss 
Horner  (Lord),  Mrs.  Payne  (Fellowes),  and  Royal 
Visit  (Abercrombie).  Liijlil  :  T)aisy  (Dodwell), 
Evelyn  (Fellowes),  Favourite  (Liddington),  a  real 
beauty,  and  so  reliable  ;  Nellie  (Rudd),  another 
lovely  flower,  dividing  with  Favourite  the  honour 
of  being  at  the  head  of  its  class  ;  and  Miss  Gorton 
(Dodwell).  R.  D. 


monograph  of  the  genus  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the  Journal 
of  Butuiiij  for  September,  1885. — R.  J.  L. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


Tritoma  Rooperi. — In  my  note  on  the  Torch 
Lilies  (Tritomas),  p.  'Jlil,  T.  Rooperi  is  by  an  error 
described  as  being  T.  Hooperi.  T.  Rooperi  is  a 
handsome  plant,  whicli  with  me  produces  spikes 
rather  more  than  (i  feet  high,  terminating  with 
heads  of  bloom  IS  inches  long.  Although  this 
variety  is  described  in  many  catalogues  as  only 
growing  '2\  feet  hiiih,  I  find  it  to  be  a  strong, 
robust  growing  kind  and  very  distinct.  I  may 
mention,  perhaps,  that  T.  Burchelli  is  sometimes 
sent  out  under  the  name  of  T.  R  lopsri,  although 
the  two  are  quite  distinct,  the  latter  being  the 
earliest  to  bloom. — W.  J.  G. 

Harpalium  rigidum  -This  luio  har.ly  pcr.'nnial  hi 
been  most  striking  in  our  herljicenus  Ijorder  for  some  week 
past,  and  it  will  cont'nue  in  goot  condition  for  some  time  t 


THE  GENUS  TRITOMA. 

One  of  your  correspondents  has  expressed  his  desire 
to  see  the  genus  Tritoma  revised.  I  should  myself 
gladly  welcome  a  treatise  on  this  rather  obscure  sub- 
ject, and,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  information 
necessary  for  such  a  revision,  I  would  suggest  the 
following  plan ;  That  all  who  grow  Tritomas  should 
send  specimens  of  their  plants  to  the  botanist  who 
may  be  entrusted  with  the  study  of  the  genus ;  that 
they  shall  also  subscribe  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray 
the  expense  of  printing  the  work,  of  which  one-half 
of  the  copies  shall  be  the  honorarium  of  the  botanist, 
and  the  other  half  sold  for  the  benefit  of  any  horti- 
cultural work  that  may  be  decided  upon.  Towards 
this  monograph  of  the  genus  Tritoma  I  will  subscribe 
100  francs  (£1),  and  I  will  also,  of  course,  contribute 
specimens  of  all  the  species  of  these  plants  in  my 
possession.  Should  the  sum  of  the  subscriptions  be 
of  any  considerable  amount,  it  would  be  easy  to  liave 
the  work  illustrated  with  coloured  plates.  In  a 
matter  of  horticultural  interest  like  this  it  is  of 
especial  importance  that  no  time  should  be  lost.  I 
may  here  remark  that  the  genus  Tritoma  has  already 
given  birth  to  a  certain  number  of  hybrids,  and  in  a 
few  years  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  anyone  who 
may  then  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  order  to  steer 
clear  of  confusion.  I  have  some  plants  of  Tritoma 
Leichtlini  which  exhibit  very  distinct  characteristics, 
the  spikes  of  some  specimens  commencing  to  flower 
at  the  base,  and  those  of  others  at  the  top,  while 
Professor  Duchartre  has  also  shown  me  some  spikes 
which  commenced  to  flower  in  the  middle.  The 
other  species  here  mentiontd  come  into  flower  in  the 
following  order  :  In  May,  Tritoma  prsecox  ;  June,  T. 
Macowani ;  July,  T.  Saundersi,  T.  nobilis  ;  August, 
T.  corallina,  T.  media ;  September,  T.  Uvaria,  T. 
Burchelli,  T.  I^eichtlini,  T.  carnosa ;  October,  T. 
tormosa  ;  November  and  December,  T.  tjuartiniana  ; 
.January  and  February,  T.  caulescens,  and  any  other 
species  now  in  cultivation.  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  the  elucidation  of  this  genus  is  not  so  beset  with 
difficulties  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  bring  out 
a  work  of  present  utility,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
albw  this  appeal  to  go  forth,  through  The  Gakhen, 
to  .all  who  would  be  inclined  to  favour  the  project. 
Incidentally,  I  wish  to  mention  another  genus  which 
is  very  poprrlar  just  now — the  genirs  Primula — and  I 
would  invite  j-ou  to  direct  attention  to  the  "  Yurinam" 
species,  amoirgst  which  there  are  some  wonderful 
tliiugs,  of  which  I  have  some  dried  specimens. — V.  F. 
Leiseuf,  Arffcnttid/. 

I   have  read   "  W.  J.  G.'s  "  remarks  (p.  261) 

about  his  apparently  very  rich  collection  of  Torch 
Lilies,  very  Irandsome  plants,  of  which  I  am  a  great 
admirer,  with  mrrch  interest,  but  think,  from  what 
he  s.ays  as  to  the  relative  height  of  T.  Macowarri  and 
T.  corallina,  that  he  can  hardly  have  got  the  latter 
of  these  varieties  true  to  name,  a?  I  bad  my  plant 
thereof  direct  from  its  raiser,  Mons.  J.  B.  A.  Deleuil, 
of  Mcirseilles,  as  sooir  as  it  was  sent  out,  and  have 
always  found  it  to  be  a  much  taller,  stouter,  and  more 
vigorous  grower  than  the  sl'-rrder,  pretty,  and  com- 
paratively dwarf-growing  T.  Macowani,  which  is  one 
of  its  parents.  I  may  add  that  both  these  varieties 
are  growing  imder  precisely  similar  conditions  side  by 
side  in  small  beds,  cut  out  of  the  Grass  in  front  of  my 
house,  and  facing  the  south-east.  Of  the  variety  T. 
Rooperi,  merrtioned  by  your  correspondent,  I  have 
never  before  heard,  but  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  synonym  for  some  variety  that  I 
know  under  some  other  name.  As  to  the  variety  so 
pompoirsly  named  T.  Uvaria  maxima  globosa,  I  thirrk 
it  must  be  the  sarr:ie  plant  as  I  grow  rmder  the  name 
■f  grandrs,  which  is  much  shorter  and,  I  venture  to 
hink,  quite  as  expressive  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
ariety  as  the  longer  nanre.  I  should  be  glad  to  ex- 
.liange  spikes  with  your  correspondent,  and  so  set 
.his  doubt  at  rest. — W.  E.  GuilBLETON,  He'rjrore, 
Qncenslotni,  Ireland. 

T'wo  correspondents,  I  think,  have  referred  to 

the  want   of   a   monograph  of   the  genus   Tritoma ; 
allow  me,  therefore,  to  tell  them  that  there  is  a  good 


SOWING    V.  REAPING. 

I  AM,  not,  as  a  rule,  a  stickler  for  dates  in  the 
matter  of  getting  in   crops,  but,  nevertheless,  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  old  gardeners  of  a  past 
generation  had  some  tangible  grounds  for  their 
superstition  or  belief  in  such  matters,   and  we 
know   that   they   had    red-letter   days   in   their 
cropping  calendar,  which  if  not  observed  they 
believed  would  result  iu  misfortune  in  some  shape 
ur  other.     This  subject  has  interested  me  much 
this  season  in  reference  to  a  crop  of  Wheat  that  I 
have  taken  notice  of  from  the  day  it  was  sown 
till  the  day  it  was  reaped.    Old-fashioned  farmers 
hereabout  say  that   the  nearer  to  the  11th   of 
October    the    winter    Wheat   is    got    into    the 
ground  the  better  and  earlier  will  be  the  crop. 
The  nth  of  October  last  year  was  a  good  dry 
day,  and   on  a  journey  I  often  go  I  noticed  a 
farmer  sowing  a  field  on  that  day — the  very  first 
sown  in  the  district   tlrat   I  know  of.     I   have 
passed  the  field  about  every  month  in  the  year 
since  and  I   noticed  that  this  crop  was  tire  first 
up,  the  strongest  in  the  neighbouihood,  and  that 
during  the  whole  of  last  severe  winter  it  looked 
better   than   any  other   crop   near   on  the  same 
kind  of  land ;  and  finally,  that  it  ripened  first, 
and  was  reaped  and  carried  first  by  a  week  or 
more,  being  also  a  good  crop.     A  field  sown  con- 
siderably later,  and  only  separated  by  the  road- 
way from  the  other,  was  partially  green  when 
the  earlier  sown  crop  was  cut.     I  attributed  the 
better  and  evener  condition  of  the  crop  in  winter 
and  spring  to  the  deeper  hold  the  roots  had  got 
of  the  soil,  and  its  earliness  to  tlie  earlier  sow- 
ing.    This  is  not,  of  course,  a  gardening  example, 
but  it  is  instructive.     There  are  important  crops 
in  the  garden  that  require  considerable  labour  to 
get  in,  and  which  it  is  important  to  get  in  in  good 
condition,  and  there   is  a  shorter  limit  to   the 
period    in   which   sowing   must    be   begun   and 
finished   than  some  appear  to  imagine.     Much, 
of    course,   depends    on    climate    and    localit}', 
and    everyone    must    make    allowance    accord- 
ingly ;   but,  after   all,   the  time   is  not  long  in 
which   to   get  in   some  main  crops  to  do  well. 
It  is  an  advantage  for  hardy  seeds  to  be  in  the 
ground  if  they  do  not  vegetate,  because  they  are 
ready   to  start  as   soon   as   favourable   weather 
arrives.     Thus,  Onions  in  the  north  and   mid- 
lands always  do  best  if  got  in  between  the  middle 
of,  February   and   middle   of    March.      I   have 
seen  fair  crops  raised  from   sowings  about   the 
1st  of  April,  but  except  in  favourable  seasons 
that  is  too  late  to  sow.     Onions  sown  late  seldom 
get  large  or  ripe.     In  speaking  of  "hardy"  seeds, 
however,  I  do  not  allude  to  all  kinds  of  vege- 
talile  crops,  because  some  seeds  are  much  hardier 
than  others.      The   hardiest   seeds  are   those  of 
Onions,  Leeks,  Turnips,  Beans,  early  Peas,  all  the 
Kale  and  Cabbage  tribe.  Spinach,  Parsnips,  Celery, 
Lettuce,    Parsley,    Cress,   and   the   like.      These 
seeds  are  all  safe  enough  under  a  covering  of 
earth  so  long  as  they  do  not  germinate,  no  matter 
how  severe  the  weather  may  be ;  but  such  sub- 
jects as  late  Peas  of  the  Marrow  sort,  Carrots, 
Scarlet   Runners,  French   Beans,  Marrows,  &c., 
are  not  an'l  will   rot,  nor  are  the  seeds  of  any 
half-tender   vegetable    safe  in  the  soil  till   the 
latter  is  nearly  warm  enough  to  promote  vegeta- 
tion soon  after  sowing. 

In  the  case  of  early  Peas,  crops  sown  in  the 
back  end  of  the  3'ear — say  in  November — are 
usually  iu  a  week  before  the  same  sort  sown  in 
Febi-uary  at  least ;  but  in  some  seasons  there  is 
not  niuidi  difference  between  them,  and  the  spring- 
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sown  cro\y  i?,  as  a  rule,  the  most  prolific,  pru- 
(lucinj^  the  most  straw.  Still,  the  iiut  that  the 
autumn-sown  crop  is  generally  ready  first,  al- 
though there  may  be  little  between  the  spring 
and  autumn  crops  in  appearance  in  April,  shows 
that,  as  in  the  else  of  the  Wheat  before  men- 
tioned, the  autumn-sown  crop  has  the  advantage. 
The  Turnip  crop  is  a  peculiarly  erratir  one,  and 
much  depends  on  the  date  of  sowing  of  main 
crops.  Early  crops  are  very  apt  to  "bolt"  right 
off  without  bulbing,  and  the  earlier  the  crop  is 
sown  the  greater  the  liiibilily  to  bolt.  Sow  the 
Early  White  Dutch  Turnip  every  month  from 
January  till  the  end  of  July,  and  the  tendency  to 
run  to  seed  grows  less  and  less  until  it  disappears 
altogether;  hence,  farmers  relying  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  do  not  sow  till  May  and  June, 
and  sometimes  not  till  July.  Why  the  Turnip 
is  so  disposed  to  seul  right  away  almost  froiu  the 
first  rough  leaf  without  bulbing,  or  almost  as 
soon  as  small  bulbs  are  formed,  and  to  bulb  only 
later  on  in  the  season,  is  a  matter  as  yet  un- 
explained. Other  tuberous-rooted  subjects  have 
the  same  habit,  as,  for  example,  Beet,  Carrots, 
and  other  Crucifers. 

The  latest,  tallest,  and  best  cropping  Peas  of 
the  wrinkled  Marrow  section  take  I'roni  sixteen 
to  twenty  weeks  to  produce  gatherings  in  the 
northern  paits  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
ordinary  seasons;  luuce  the  advantage  of  sowing 
two  main  crops  sometimes,  in  April  and  May, 
according  to  the  locality.  If  the  season  be  good, 
the  first  crop  will  be  early,  and  the  second  sow- 
ing will  afl'ord  gatherings  till  the  frosts  set  in. 
Good  late  Peas  are  almost  always  tall  in  the 
straw,  and,  notwithstanding  what  is  said  about 
dwarf  sorts,  tall  Peas,  or  Peas  with  plenty  of 
straw,  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  prolific  and  the 
longest  bearers.  If  it  was  not  for  their  earliness, 
early  Peas  would  not  be  worth  growing.  They 
are  scant  croppers,  small  in  pod  and  Pea,  and 
deficient  in  flavour.  Both  (juality  and  crop 
improve  as  the  season  advances,  antl  the  varieties 
become  more  robust. 

Celery  is  a  crop  which  may  be  lost  or  won 
very  much  according  to  the  time  of  sowing.  I 
doubt  if  those  who  aim  at  having  large  heads — 
prize  heads — make  the  best  of  it.  Large  heads 
can  only  come  from  early  sown  and  planted 
crops,  and  how  many  of  the  heads  in  a  row 
become  useless  from  bolting,  those  who  grow  early 
or  large  Celery  know.  We  have  seen  the 
apparently  fine  heads  at  autumn  shows  rejected 
one  after  the  other  in  judging  when  laid  open  by 
the  knife,  every  head  having  "run."  There  is  not 
much  good,  therefore,  in  producing  very  early 
Celery.  It  is  never  so  tender  as  later  crops,  is 
really  not  so  much  needed,  and,  besides,  by 
timely  and  judicious  earthing  up  small  heads  of 
later  crops  can  be  had  in  September.  Large 
Celery  is  no  better  to  eat  than  small,  and  in  the 
pantry  the  large  stalks  are  split  into  fragments  of 
suitable  size  for  salad.  Small  Celery,  sown  late 
enough  to  avoid  risk  and  loss  from  bolting,  can 
be  grown  proportionately  thicker  in  the  trenches 
and  is  the  best  paying  crop.  Market  gardeners 
in  the  provinces  endeavour  to  hit  the  right  mean, 
and  seldom  have  whole  ridges  of  Celery  run  to 
seed  and  waste  before  a  stick  can  be  used— as 
may  often  be  seen  in  private  gardens.  Celery  is 
an  expensive  crop  to  grow,  and  bolted  crops  re- 
paesent  a  serious  money  loss,  not  to  speak  of  the 
disappointment. 

Si'iXACu  is  a  crop  which  no  gardener  dare  well 
be  without  every  day  in  the  year,  and  it  some- 
times rerjuires  nice  calculation  to  have  a  succes- 
sion of  crops.  Both  the  common  kinds — prickly 
and  smooth -seeders — produce  abundantly  in 
spring  and  autumn,  but  under  the  best  culture 
run  to  seed  as  soon  as  up  during  the  summer 


unless  the  weather  be  cool  and  moist  and  the  soil 
rich  ;  hence  the  value  of  the  New  Zealand 
Spinach,  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  it  should 
be,  as  it  never  fails  to  produce  abundance  of 
leaves  when  the  common  kind  fails — that  is, 
from  July  till  frost  cuts  it  off.  The  common 
prickly  Spinach  yields  the  best  crops  in  winter 
and  spring,  but  seldom  affords  abundant  gather- 
ings in  the  north  unless  sown  about  the  middle 
of  August  or  a  little  later.  Sown  sooner  than 
that,  it  runs  to  seed  and  is  useless  ;  sown  later, 
it  never  gets  forward  enough  in  the  foliage  to 
afl:ord  good  pickings  during  the  v.inter,  and 
never  gets  into  plentiful  leaf  till  late  in  spring. 
This  is,  however,  a  good  and  most  useful  vege- 
table from  September  till  Maj',  and  even  June, 
in  late  districts,  provided  a  sufficient  breadth  is 
sown. 

As  to  the  predominating  crop  of  the  kitchen 
garden — the  Brassica  trilie— their  maturity  is 
subject  to  great  fluctuations.  Some  gardeners 
say  that  by  sowing  at  different  intervals  in  spring 
Broccoli  can  be  had  in  succession  during  winter 
and  spring  following,  but  I  never  found  it  so.  The 
coming  in  of  the  crop  depends  on  the  weather  be- 
tween November  and  Maj'.  Xo  matter  how  early 
the  crop  is  sown  or  planted,  it  will  not  come  on 
unless  the  winter  be  mild.  Late  and  early  va- 
rieties stand  still  in  cold  winters,  and,  as  a  rule, 
only  begin  to  heart  freely  from  February  to 
April.  Then  the  dift'erent  sorts  do  come  in  in 
.succession  according  to  their  character  ;  but  in 
fine  springs  all  come  on  too  fast,  what  should 
have  been  the  supply  during  the  winter  coming 
in  when  the  very  latest  are  supposed  to  be  in 
season.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  Broccoli  early 
in  spring,  and  to  plant  early,  too.  There  is  no 
fear  of  the  plants  heading  before  winter  under 
any  circumstances,  and  the  longer  the  sea-son  of 
growth  the  larger  and  finer  the  heads.  The 
summer  Cauliflower  will  button  prematurely  if 
checked  in  any  way,  but  hardly  any  amount  of 
rough  usage  will  cause  Broccoli  to  do  so. 

S.  A\'. 


MUSHROOMS  IN  SHEDS. 

Wni;x  some  notes  of  mine  on  this  subject  were 
published  in  The  (1.4Riii:n  last  winter  I  received 
several  letters  which  proved  that  Mushroom- 
growing  in  sheds  was  to  many  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  as  the  time  has  again 
arrived  when  beds,  to  produce  a  crop  during  De- 
cember and  .January,  should  be  made  up,  I  will, 
with  your  permission,  offer  a  few  more  remarks  in 
reference  to  this  mode  of  Mushroom-growing. 
Our  Mushroom  house  has  not  been  used  for  four 
or  five  years ;  consequently,  we  save  the  expense 
of  fuel  and  of  working  it,  for  shed-culture  costs  us 
but  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  house  cultivation. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  open-air  culture  in 
winter,  but  must  own  that  I  have  never  managed 
to  make  it  quite  a  success,  owing  to  the  beds 
suffering  so  much  from  damp  and  from  checks  to 
growth  sustained  through  opening  the  coverings 
in  unfavourable  weather.  I,  therefore,  now  ad- 
here wholly  to  shed  culture.  We  liave  made  some 
dozens  of  beds  up  in  all  sorts  of  sheds  during  the 
last  half-dozen  winters,  and  every  one  of  them 
proved  to  be  a  success,  the  Mushrooms  produced 
by  them  both  in  quantity  and  quality  being  quite 
astonishing.  The  temperature  of  an  ordinary 
shed  suits  them  better  than  great  heat  or  a  damp 
atmosphere,  such  as  is  generally  kept  up  in  a 
Mushroom  house,  and  the  substantial  manner  in 
which  they  develop,  and  the  extraordinarily  long 
time  during  which  they  continue  to  be  produced 
from  the  same  bed,  are  most  gratifying  to  the 
cultivator.  When  we  began  to  desert  our  Mush- 
loom  house — propexdy  so-called — we  matle  up  a 
bed  or  two  under  a  stage  in  a  slightly  heated  pit, 
in  order  to  try  what  could  be  done  there ;  but  a 
bed  made  up  in  the  pottirg  shed  at  the  same  time 
proved  so  satisfactory,  that  we  carried  the  practice 


into  other  sheds,  and  found  all  lo  do  so  well,  that 
sheds  are  now  the  only  places  in  which  we  grow 
Mushrooms.  In  the  potting  shed  we  put  as  many 
beds  as  it  will  accommodate,  and  we  have  had 
equally  productive  beds  in  the  tool  shed,  the 
wheelbarrow  shed,  and  in  the  orangery,  which  is 
a  large,  unheated  structure.  Others  in  this  dis- 
trict, who  have  seen  how  well  Mushrooms  have 
succeeded  in  such  places,  made  up  beds  in  empty 
stalls  in  cowsheds  and  stables,  and  although 
some  of  them  knew  little  or  nothing  about  Mush- 
room-growing, the  crops  which  they  obtained 
astonished  them  and  proved  highly  remunerativf . 
Such  growers  as  those  to  whom  I  am  now  re- 
ferring— fanners  and  others — would  never  be  at 
the  trouble  of  growing  Mushrooms  by  means  of 
fire-heat,  but  when  they  can  make  up  a  bed  in 
any  odd  corner  of  a  shed  to- day  and  find  on  going 
to  it  in  four  or  five  weeks'  time  that  it  is  bearing, 
and  promising  to  bear.  Mushrooms  abundantly, 
no  further  inducement  is  needed  to  make  Mush- 
room-growing in  their  case  both  a  pleafant  and 
profitable  occupation.  I  cannot  say  so  much  for 
outdoor  culture,  for  it  anyone  unacquainted  with 
Mushroom  culture  makes  up  a  bed  now  and  ex- 
pects to  gather  its  produce  in  five  or  six  weeks 
hence,  he  will  most  likely  be  disappointed,  and  on 
this  account  no  further  attempt  will  be  made  to 
grow  Mushrooms. 

The  present  is  a  most  excellent  time  to  begin 
the  shed  mode  of  growing  Mushrooms,  and  I  hope 
that  everyone  who  can  obtain  a  cartload  or  two 
of  horse  droppings  and  can  have  access  to  any 
odd  corner  in  a  stable,  cowhouse,  or  shed  of  any 
kind  will  try  their  hand  at  their  culture.  Har- 
deners, too,  who  have  still  faith  in  the  old  hot- 
house style  of  growing  them  might  give  this  plan 
a  trial.  Many  fine  Mushrooms  have  been  pro- 
duced from  cowshed  manure,  as  well  as  from 
material  in  which  there  were  but  tew  horse 
droppings.  The  latter  are,  however,  undoubtedly 
best,  and  should,  if  possible,  always  form  the 
main  body  of  all  beds,  especially  those  belonging 
to  beginners.  Horse  droppings  alone  do  not,  how- 
ever, make  a  good  bed  ;  we  prefer  the  manure 
which  we  use  for  such  a  purpose  to  consist  of 
about  half  short  straw  from  the  stable.  It  must 
never  be  used  when  wet  and  sticky,  but  if  turned 
over  every  day  for  a  week  or  so  in  any  open  shed 
it  will  soon  become  dry  enough  to  enable  it  to  be 
made  up.  It  is  best  when  just  suthciently  moist 
to  ferment  slightly  in  a  day  or  two  after  being 
made  up.  Rough  pieces  of  loam  are  very 
serviceable  for  mixing  with  the  manure,  as 
these,  if  dry,  absorb  superfluous  moisture,  and 
they  also  help  to  keep  down  any  intense  heat 
which  may  be  inclined  to  arise  in  the  bed. 
It  need  not  be  thought  that,  because  the  manure 
only  consists  of  one  cart-load  or  so,  it  is  not  worth 
putting  into  a  bed,  as  we  have  made  up  many 
with  no  more,  and  we  have  gathered  dish  after 
dish  of  Mushrooms  from  a  bed  not  more  than 
-I  feet  square.  The  beds  should  always  be  from 
1  foot  to  15  inches  in  depth,  but  the  width  and 
length  are  unimportant.  We  are,  however,  greatly 
in  favour  of  beds  about  3  feet  in  width,  as  they 
can  be  easily  covered  up,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter 
reaching  over  them  to  gather  the  Mushrooms.  As 
soon  as  the  manure  is  suthciently  dry  for  making 
up  it  should  be  put  together.  It  loses  its  virtue 
when  allowed  to  lie  and  dry  day  after  day  after  it 
is  ready  for  being  made  up,  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
as  much  danger  of  failure  through  the  manure 
being  too  dry  as  when  it  is  too  wet.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  the  bed  too  firm,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  after  it  is  made  up  it  should  be 
spawned.  We  invariably  make  up  our  bed  one 
day  and  spawn  it  the  next,  and  here  I  come  to 
the  most  important  point  of  all,  which  is  this, 
let  the  spawn,  above  all  things,  be  good.  To  be- 
gin with  spawn  of  a  doubtful  character  is  useless, 
and  the  only  way  of  insuring  its  being  good  is  to 
got  it  from  a  respectable  dealer.  In  my  own  case 
1  am  now  using  spawn  from  two  tiims,  and  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  it  is  good,  as  the  parlies 
from  whom  I  bought  it  know  what  good  spawn  is, 
and  they  also  possess  a  reputation  which  they 
take  good   care  to   maintain.     I   cannot    give  a 
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better  guarantee  of  the  spawn  being  genuine 
than  this,  as  the  cleverest  expert  would  often  fail 
to  tell  whether  it  was  sound  or  not  simply  by 
looking  at  it. 

In  breaking  up  the  bricks  for  insertion  in  the 
beds  a  hammer  may  have  to  be  used,  in  order  to 
get  them  into  bits  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg.  These  should  be  dibbled  into  the  surface 
about  8  inches  apart  and  8  inches  deep,  and  the 
small  material  that  falls  away  in  breaking  the 
bricks  should  be  thrown  on  the  surface.  The 
holes  should  be  covered  over  and  the  surface 
trodden  down  as  firmly  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it ;  then  a  quantity  of  gritty  soil  should  be  put 
over  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  2  inches.  Ordi- 
nary garden  soil  of  a  light  character  is  very  suit- 
able for  this  purpose,  and  it  should  be  beaten 
down  firmly  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  This  com- 
pletes the  making  of  the  bed,  and  we  finish  off  all 
our  beds  by  spreading  a  thin  coating  of  hay  over 
them.  This  wards  off  cold  winds  which  may  hap- 
pen to  blow  through  the  shed,  and  if  the  hay 
becomes  too  wet  it  is  taken  off  and  replaced  by 
dry  material.  In  very  cold  weather  this  covering 
is  increised  som3tim3s  to  1  foot  in  depth  if  the 
frost  is  severe;  jMushrooms  will  spring  up  under 
it  as  fresh  and  freely  as  anyone  could  possibly 
desire.  J.  MtriR. 

Margam. 


MARKET  ASPARAGUd  IN  AMERICA. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  one  who  wishes  to 
grow  Apparai,'us  for  market  is  to  see  if  he  has  any 
soil  that  is  suitable.  It  should  be  a  light  loam  and 
as  deep  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Asparagus  will 
grow  on  almost  any  soil,  but  I  do  not  think  that  its 
cultivation  will  ]irove  pro6table  on  a  heavy  clay  soil, 
nor  where  a  stiff  clay  subsoil  comes  up  withiu  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface.  It  can  be  made  profitable  on 
very  light  sand  by  the  use  of  plenty  of  manure. 

The  next  thing  i<  to  arrange  for  a  supply  of  plants. 
These  can  either  be  purchased  or  can  be  grown  from 
seed.  Dry  Asparagus  seed  when  sown  in  the  open 
ground  is  .slow  to  germinate,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  weeds  from  taking  possession  of  the  ground 
before  the  Asparagus  plants  appear.  My  own  plan 
has  been  to  soak  the  seed  in  hot  water  until  swollen 
and  softened  before  sowing.  It  should  be  sown  in 
long  rows  a  foot  or  more  apart,  so  as  to  be  tended 
with  a  hand  or  horse  cultivator.  If  a  few  Radish  or 
Cabbage  seeds  are  sown  with  the  Asparagus  they 
will  come  up  at  once  and  show  where  the  rows  are, 
so  that  the  ground  can  be  cultivated  before  the 
Asparagus  appears.  Some  growers,  after  soaking 
the  seed,  put  it  into  a  coarse  bag  and  bury  it  deep  in 
the  ground  until  it  begins  to  sprout,  and  then  when 
town  it  comes  up  immediately. 

During  the  season,  while  the  plants  are  growing, 
you  should  prepare  the  permanent  bed.  It  is  not 
necessary,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  to  dig  out  all 
the  earth  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  or  3  feet,  and  then 
fill  in  the  bottom  with  all  manner  of  trash  and  ferti- 
lising material.  The  land  must  be  deeply  ploughed 
and  thoroughly  pulverised.  It  cannot  be  made  too 
rich.  A  successful  market  gardener  in  Illinois,  writ- 
ing some  years  ago  upon  the  raising  of  Asparagus  for 
market,  used  the  following  Language:  "The  profits 
are  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  manure  used, 
which  should  be  more  than  most  people  think 
enough."  This  is  strictly  true.  The  kind  of  manure 
and  its  mechanical  condition  when  applied  to  an  old 
bed  are  not  material.  Fresh  stable  manure  may  be 
used,  no  matter  how  coarse  so  long  as  it  can  be 
ploughed  under.  But  in  prejiaring  tlie  ground  for  a 
new  bed  well -rotted  manure  is  to  be  preferred. 
Asparagus  always  starts  into  growth  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  bed  should  be  ploughed  late  in 
autumn,  that  it  may  dry  and  be  ready  to  work  as 
early  as  possible  next  spring. 

The  proper  distance  between  the  rows  and  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Years 
ago  the  rule  was  3  feet  between  the  rows,  and  from 
12  inches  to  IS  inches  between  the  plants.  This  is 
universally  conceded  now  to  be  too  close ;  2  feet  by 
n  feet  or  4  feet,  usually  the  last,  is  the  closest  plant- 
ing allowed.  Many  set  their  jjlants  i  feet  apart  each 
way  and  cultivate  the  bed  both  ways.     The  growers 
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of  the  celebrated  Oyster  Bay  Asparagus  make  their 
rows  5  feet  or  6  feet  apart,  and  set  the  plants  2  or 
more  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  In  planting,  the  crowns 
should  be  set  at  least  3  inches  under  the  ground,  and 
in  many  places  4  inches  or  5  inches  would  be  better. 

The  first  season  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  the 
bed  cle.ar  of  weeds  and  the  surface  mellow.  In  most 
parts  of  the  north  winter  protection  is  a  great  benefit. 
If  there  is  no  danger  of  injury  to  the  plants  from 
severe  cold,  still  a  heavy  mulch,  put  on  before  the 
ground  freezes,  will  keep  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  frost 
out  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  plants  will  start  much 
earlier  in  spring.  A  thick  coating  of  fresh  stable 
manure  is  the  best  possible  mulch,  and  that  is  also  an 
excellent  way  to  apply  manure.  The  coarsest  of  the 
litter  should  be  raked  off  in  spring  and  the  balance 
ploughed  under.  This  maybe  supplemented  by  the 
application  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  some 
good  commercial  fertiliser,  ground  bones  being  one  of 
the  best.  The  question  whether  salt  is  needed  on  an 
Asparagus  bed  is  by  no  means  settled.  While  some 
claim  that  it  is  necessary  and  should  be  applied  every 
year,  others  say  that  Asparagus  does  not  need  salt 
any  more  than  any  other  vegetable.  Without  under- 
taking to  decide  the  question,  it  is  certain  that 
Asparagus  is  not  injured  by  the  application  of  suffi- 
cient salt  to  destroy  almost  all  other  vegetation  near 
it.  If  not  specially  useful  as  a  fertiliser,  the  free  use 
of  salt  on  an  Asparagus  bed  is  an  advantage ;  it  has 
a  tendency  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  by 
attracting  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  helps  to 
carry  the  bed  safely  through  a  drought.  Coarse  or 
refuse  salt  may  be  applied  every  spring,  and  enough 
may  be  used  to  make  the  surface  of  the  soil  look  quite 
white. 

In  spring,  run  a  cultivator  along  the  top  of  each 
row  two  or  three  times,  and  then  harrow  in  order  that 
the  soil  over  the  plants  may  be  loose.  Between  the 
rows  stir  the  soil  often  enough  to  keep  it  mellow  and 
clear  of  weeds  until  the  tops  shade  the  ground.  The 
second  }  ear  a  few  heads  may  be  cut,  but  be  very 
cireful  not  to  continue  the  cutting  too  long.  The 
third  year  a  few  more  may  ba  used,  but  a  full  crop 
cannot  be  expected  until  the  fourth  year.  It  is  a 
good  plan  each  year,  when  you  stop  cutting,  to  apply 
at  that  time  a  liberal  dressing  of  stable  manure  and 
fork  it  in  ;  the  object  of  this  is  to  insure  a  strong 
growth  of  tops  and  mots  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  In  autumn,  just  before  the  seeds  are  ripe 
enough  to  drop  off  easily,  mow  off  the  tops  and  burn 
them ;  otherwise  ihe  ripe  seed  falling  upon  the  bed 
will  grow  there,  and  young  Asparagus  plants  are  un- 
desirable weeds  anywhere,  and  especially  so  in  an 
Asparagus  bed. 

Oyster  Bay  Asparagus  is  very  popular  ;  it  is  all 
white,  being  cut  8  inches  or  10  inches  under  ground 
as  soon  as  the  tip  shows  itself  above  the  surface. 
The  rows  are  ;"i  feet  or  (J  feet  apart,  and  the  crowns 
are  set  very  deep  under  ground.  Every  spring  the 
earth  between  the  rows  is  ploughed  until  it  is  very 
mellow,  and  then  with  ploughs  and  other  tools  specially 
contrived  for  the  [jurpose  they  ridge  up  the  earth 
over  the  rows  until  the  bed  looks  very  much  as  if  it 
were  intended  for  planting  Sweet  Potatoes,  except 
that  the  ridges  are  broader  and  are  not  sharp,  but 
rounded  off  rather  flat.  Though  this  blanched 
Asp.^ragus  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  green,  yet  as  it 
costs  much  more  in  time  and  labour  to  grow  and 
gather  it,  I  doubt  if  it  would  generally  prove  any 
more  profitable  than  that  grown  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Asparagus  should  always  be  cut  a  little  below  tlie 
surface  of  the  ground,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  sharp  stubs  left  may  be  out  of  the  way. 

The  stalks  must  always  be  cut  before  the  heads 
show  any  signs  of  breaking;  the  lengths  should  r.ange 
from  6  inches  to  10  inches.  The  size  of  the  bunches 
must  depend  upon  the  market  in  which  it  is  to  be 
sold  ;  for  New  York  they  should  be  4  inches  or 
5  inches  in  diameter,  about  7  inches  or  S  inches  in 
length,  and  should  weigh  from  3  lbs.  to  'i\  lbs.  To 
put  up  such  large  bunches  in  good  shape  requires  the 
use  of  a  regular  bunching  machine,  which  costs  from 
l2s.  to  ](>s.  In  western  markets  the  size  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  growers.  For  Chicago 
market  a  good  saleable  size  is  about  .S  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  from  6  inches  to  fl  inches  in  length.  Great 
pains  should  be  taken  to  have  the  tops  exactly  even, 


and  after  the  bunch  is  tied  up  the  bottom  should  be 
cut  off  square,  so  that  all  the  stalks  will  be  of  exactly 
the  same  length.  The  bunches  should  be  tied  in  two 
places,  near  the  top  and  near  the  bottom.  The  tying 
material  must  be  broad  and  soft;  common  twine  will 
not  do,  as  it  cuts  into  the  stalks  too  much.  I  have 
seen  it  tied  with  strips  of  white  cotton  cloth,  having 
the  name  of  the  grower  printed  upon  them,  so  that 
every  bunch  sold  advertised  his  business.  Bast  is  one 
of  the  be>t  tying  materials,  and  is  probably  most 
commonly  used. 

If  the  crop  is  to  be  shipped  to  a  distant  market  it 
is  packed  in  crates  with  tight  bottoms,  but  with  slat 
sides  and  tops.  The  crate  should  be  large  enough  to 
hold  three  or  four  dozen  bunches,  and  just  deep 
enough  for  one  layer  of  bunches  when  standing  up- 
right. The  Asparagus  should  be  perfectly  dry  when 
put  into  the  crate  ;  this  is  indispensable,  otherwise  it 
K  ill  surely  heat  and  spoil,  and  it  should  be  packed  so 
snugly  as  to  prevent  any  shaking  about  in  the  crate, 
which  would  perhaps  cause  the  tender  tops  to  be 
broken  off,  thus  rendering  the  Asparagus  unsaleable. 
Shippers  often  put  a  Uyer  of  dry  Moss  over  the 
bunches  to  protect  the  tops.  When  shipped  a  long 
distance,  a  layer  of  wet  sand  or  Moss  in  the  bottom 
of  the  crate,  on  which  to  set  the  bunches,  will  help  to 
keep  them  from  wilting. 

The  profits  of  growing  Asparagus  depend  so  mufh 
on  soil,  manure,  cultivation,  and  market,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  on  any  reasonable  average.  The  range 
is  from  £20  to  £200  ptr  acre  ;  the  average  is  pro- 
bably much  nearer  the  first  figure  than  the  last. 
Usually,  however,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  grower.  If 
he  restricts  the  amount  of  manure  and  cultivation,  he 
illustrates  the  old  adage,  "  He  saves  at  the  spigot 
and  wastes  at  the  bung-hole." — W.  C.  Steele,  in  Vick's 
M'ljitzine, 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  664. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM-FLOWERED 
ANEMONES.* 

For  some  three  centuries  Crown  Anemones  have 
been  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  in  March 
and  April  few  plants  are  more  attractive.  Beau- 
tiful as  they  are,  however,  they  are  inferior  to 
the  Chrysanthemum-flowered  race,  which  consti- 
tutes an  entirely  new  section,  the  flowers  of 
whicli  are  difierently  formed  and  much  more 
double  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Crown  Ane- 
mone, resembling  in  this  respect  a  perfect  Ger- 
man Aster  or  a  fine  Chrysanthemum  flower.' 
This  the  sorts  figured  in  the  annexed  coloured 
plate  fully  confirm.  Their  flowers,  which  are 
large  and  brilliant,  are  in  the  spring  garden  what 
(ierman  Asters  are  in  that  of  autumn.  The  first 
variety  belonging  to  this  class  was  raised  acci- 
dentiilly  in  1H48  amongst  seedlings  of  A.  coro- 
naria,  but  it  was  not  distributed  till  1870. 
Since  that  time  this  class  of  Anemones  has  been 
greatly  improved — so  much  so  indeed,  that  at 
present  varieties  representing  nearly  all  colours 
may  be  had,  and  if  planted  in  good  soil  and 
situations,  few  other  plants  can  compete  with 
them  in  spring  as  regards  display.  Cut  flowers 
of  them  will  last  a  week  if  kept  in  water,  and 
they  are  now  largely  used  by  florists  instead  of 
Roses.  The  following  varieties  are  the  be.-t  at 
present  in  cultivation,  viz. :  Gloire  de  Nantes, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  very  large,  double,  and 
blue-violet  in  colour,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
plate ;  this,  being  the  first  variety  obtained,  is  the 
parent  of  all  the  others.  Lilas,  another  variety 
and  one  of  the  oldest,  has  very  large  and  very 
double  flowers  of  a  fine  lilac  colour.  Etoile  de 
Bretagne,  which  is  robust  and  good  in  habit,  has 
large  and  very  double  flowers  uf  a  hue  peach  or 
apple-MossoHi  colour — one  of  the  oldest  and  also 
one  uf  the  best  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
La   Brillante. — A   fine    bright    red    flower   and 

•  Drawn  from  flowers  sent  by  M.  D.  Guiheneuf,  Nautus. 
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very  double,  produciiif;,  amonr;»t  other  varieties, 
a  striking  and  tjrand  effect.  Mauve  Clair. — Very 
large  and  double,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
plate,  delicate  mauve  in  colour.  It  is  a  strong 
grower,  and  bloom?  very  profusely.  Ponceau. — 
This,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  illustration, 
is  a  charming  variety  and  unusually  double,  the 
petals  being  regularly  imbricated  and  more 
brilliant  in  colour  than  those  of  even  Anemone 
fulgens.  It  is  a  free  bloomer,  and  probably  the 
strongest  grow(;r  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
Rosine  has  very  large  double  flowers  of  a  fine 
rose  colour  and  green  in  the  centre.  This, 
among^  other  sorts,  jiroduces  a  striking  effect. 
Belle  Bretonne  has  also  large  and  very  double 
flowers  of  a  delicate  red  colour,  and  the  plant  is 
dwarfer  in  growth  than  other  varieties.  Rouge 
pourprc  has  small  flowers  of  a  dark  purplish  red 
colour,  but  they  seldom  fully  expand.  Meteor 
has  large  double  or  semi-double  flowers,  each 
petal  of  which  is  red,  bordered  at  the  end  with 
white.  Armoricaine. — The  flowers  of  this  are 
very  lai-ge  and  double,  and  the  petals,  which  are 
well  imbricated,  are  of  a  dark  blue  colour  ;  it  is 
probably  the  strongest  grower  of  all  the  varieties 
in  this  class.  La  France  has  very  large  double 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  well  imbricated 
and   ol    a   fine   violet    colour,   which    contrasts 
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that  is  not  advisable,  as  the  largest  roots  produce 
the  finest  plants.  Roots  of  this  class  of  Anemone 
are  still  scarce,  and  therefore  others  are  some- 
times substituted  for  them.  M.  Guiheaeuf,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  flowers 
from  which  our  plate  was  prepared,  grows  them 
well  at  Nantes,  where  both  soil  and  climate  seem 
to  be  most  favourable  for  Anemone  growing  ; 
indeed,  we  doubt  if  in  any  other  place  they 
could  be  cultivated  and  propagated  with  such 
success. 
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Tuft  of  Chrysiiiithenuimflower^d  Anemone. 

strikingly  with  that  of  other  varieties.  Yvonne. 
— This  is  not  yet  in  commerce.  Its  flowers  are 
very  large  and  double  and  pure  white  ;  therefore 
a  welcome  addition  to  this  class  of  Anemones. 

These  Anemones,  which  are  dense  and  compact 
in  habit,  grow  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high  ;  good 
sized  roots  will  each  produce  successively  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  blooms  every  week  from  Feb- 
ruary until  May  ;  lliey  are  invaluable  for  either 
beds  or  borders,  and  also  for  pot  culture  indoors. 

Cultivation. — Anemones  belonging  to  this 
section  should  be  planted,  like  other  kinds,  in 
September  about  10  inches  apart  and  an  inch 
deep ;  they  soon  make  their  appearance  above 
ground,  and  bloom,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  season,  from  February  to  May.  If  to  bloom 
in  June  they  should  be  planted  in  February  and 
March.  It  need  be  they  may  be  planted  in 
October  after  the  summer  bedding  plants  are  re- 
moved, and  the  roots  will  be  ready  to  be  lifted 
at  the  end  of  May.  Being  quite  hardy  no  frosts 
hurt  them.  A  light,  rich,  deep,  well-manured 
soil  suits  them  best  ;  in  heavy,  damp  ground  the 
roots  are  apt  to  rot.  They  do  admirably  on  a 
south  border  in  front  of  a  wall,  which  protects 
the  floweis  against  cutting  north  winds  in  early 
spring. 

These  Anemones  may  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  and  stems  have  become  jellow.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  but 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEKK  ENDING  SEPT.  28. 

Sei'TEMBer  22  AND  2.3. 

Tiiortni  much  colder,  the  weather  continues  fine 
and  bright,  but  rain  is  sadly  needed  for  outdoor 
crops  of  every  description,  as  it  also  is  before  we 
can  plant  out  Cabbages,  Endive,  and  Lettuce 
with  any  degree  of  confidence  that  they  will  start 
into  kindly  growth  if  planted  under  such  adverse 
conditions;  therefore,  our  present  resolve  is  that 
we  will  wait  for  rain.  Hoeing  all  and  sundry  in 
the  kitchen  garden  department :  weeds  do  not  pay, 
and,  after  such  a  dry  season,  we  shall  have  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  any  crop  being  weedy. 
Cleared  from  Brussels  Sprouts  the  decayed  leaves, 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  largest  good  leaves,  to 
let  in  light  and  air  to  the  sprouts.  The  old  Cab- 
bage plot  we  served  the  same,  and  in  a  piece  of 
Autumn  (iiant  Cauliflower  that  had  grown  so 
abnormally  large,  all  the  yellow  bottom  foliage 
has  been  pulled  off.  Housed  Onions;  having 
plenty  of  space  in  a  cool,  airy  shed,  they  are  laid 
in  a  single  layer  only  on  the  shelves.  Harvested 
all  herbs  that  are  likely  to  be  required  in  a  dry 
state.  We  tie  them  in  small  bunches  and  hang 
them  in  an  open,  airy  shed,  and  there  they  remain 
till  needed  for  use.  Notwithstanding  the  drought, 
I'eas  are  still  abundant;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Latest  of 
All,  and  Biitish  Queen  are  our  best  late  kinds. 
Deep  trenching  and  mulching  defy  drought,  as  is 
shown  not  only  by  our  present  good  supplies  of 
Peas,  but  also  of  Frencli  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  and 
Turnips,  &c.  (lathering  Apples  and  Pears.  Ex- 
cept the  very  latest  kinds.  Peaches  are  over,  and 
the  trees  are  being  gone  over  to  pinch  back  the 
few  side  lateral  growths  that  have  formed  on  the 
main  shoots,  our  one  aim  now  being  to  keep  the 
shoots  thin  that  sun  and  air  may  have  that  harden- 
ing effect  on  the  wood,  without  which  there  could 
not  be  a  satisfactory  crop  of  fruit  next  year.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Apricots,  the  new  growths 
of  which  we  persistently  pinch  back.  Two  or 
three  of  the  trees  have  grown  far  too  strong,  and 
root  curtailment  is  in  prospect  for  these  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  sutficiently  moist  to  admit  of  its  being 
done  with  the  least  amount  of  injury  to  the  sur- 
face root^  that  are  nearest  the  point  where  the 
roots  are  to  be  severed.  Got  in  a  few  Chrysan- 
themums— the  latest  kinds;  the  bulk  of  the 
plants  we  shall  leave  outside  till  there  are  signs  of 
really  cold  weather.  Meantime,  we  are  bottling 
all  the  Grapes  our  room  will  hold  to  make  room 
in  the  vineries  for  the  plants.  Black  Hamburghs, 
Gros  Maroc,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Mrs.  Pearson 
are  the  varieties  that  we  are  now  placing  in 
bottles.  Having  had  no  previous  experience  as 
to  the  keeping  properties  of  Madresfield  Court 
Grape  when  thus  housed,  I  am  rather  fearful 
of  the  result,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  the  first 
to  be  us.d.  The  susceptibleness  of  this  Grape 
to  cracking  is  a  terrible  drawback  to  its  extended 
cultivation.  This  season  it  has  done  better  tha,n 
usual  with  us  ;  indeed,  at  one  time  we  thought  we 
should  escape  it ;  but  no,  it  began,  after  several 
"knowing  ones"  predicted  we  were  safe.  No 
pains  were  spared  ;  every  conceivable  plan  and 
method  were  adopted  to  steer  clear  of  the  evil,  but 
without  effect;  and  now,  though  inclined  to  give  it 
up  as  hopeless,  we  mean  to  give  it  one  more  trial, 
but  faith  as  to  succeedins  i^  of  the  weakest  descrip- 
tion. Pinched  out  small  side  crowns  and  cut 
runners  off'  Strawberry  [ilants  in  pots,  and  to  pre- 
vent rooting  into  the  ash  beds  on  which  they 
stand,  each  pot  is  lifted,  and  the  roots  rubbed  off  as 
frequently  as  the  plants  are  gone  over  for  removal 


of  runners.  Prepared  frames  for  cuttings  of  Cal- 
ceolarias and  Violas.  Top  dressed  Cucumbers  and 
thinned  out  growths.  Potted  up  Capsicums, 
Bouvardias,  and  Callas  from  the  open  borders. 
They  will  be  kept  rather  close  in  a  warm  moist 
pit,  and  well  syringed  early  in  the  afternoon  till 
well  established  in  the  pots,  after  which  air  will 
be  freely  applied. 

September  24  and  2-5. 

Still  far  too  fine,  because  so  dry.  Where  water- 
ing can  be  done,  it  is  just  right  for  flowers.  Our 
flower-beds  having  had  good  supplies,  there  has 
not  been  a  greater  profusion  of  flowers  all  the 
season  than  now.  Single  Dahlias  are  grand ; 
seed-pods  are  not  tolerated  ;  hence  their  free  and 
continuous  flowering.  Picked  over  all  flower-beds, 
and  made  all  the  surroundings  as  neat  as  the  use  of 
scythe,edging-shears,and  garden-roller  could  make 
them.  Note  has  been  taken  of  mistakes  in  colour- 
ing, and  arrangement  for  rectification  another 
season,  and  one  or  two  extra  favourite  bits  have 
been  noted  for  repetition.  In  regard  to  herbaceous 
floweiing  plants,  no  arrangement  of  them  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  or  that  I  have  attempted  to  make 
myself,  seems  to  have  been  the  best  of  which  such 
plants  are  capable.  Grouping  the  plants  accord- 
ing to  genera  or  species  which  some  have  at- 
tempted is  simply  execrable— I  mean  as  to  general 
effect — because  of  the  unevenness  of  height  and 
varying  habit  of  growth.  The  straight-line  way 
of  planting,  with  all  tall  kinds  at  rear  of  borders, 
is  very  little  better,  because  so  formal.  Neither 
of  these  plans  have  we  attempted ;  but  our  present 
mode  is  not  better,  and  must  be  altered.  The  plants 
are  mainly  in  groups  of  three  or  five,  but  some 
stand  alone,  and  though  not  dispersed  over  the  bor- 
der in  regular  heights,  some  care  was  taken  to  have 
the  bulk  of  tall  kinds  at  the  back  of  the  borders.  All 
have  to  be  lifted  this  winter,  and  we  have  been  tak- 
ing note  of  varieties  that  look  best  both  in  flowtr 
and  foliage,  of  those  that  flower  for  the  longest 
period,  of  those  that  look  best  as  single  specimens, 
and  what  number  of  plants  will  look  best  for  size 
of  groups,  for  those  that  are  most  effective  when 
planted  in  this  manner.  Of  necessity  the  tallest 
must  mainly  be  in  the  rear  part  of  borders,  and 
these,  I  think,  should  be  planted  in  single  file, 
with  the  moderate-sized  growers  grouped  between 
them.  The  same  will  hold  good  with  respect  to 
the  front  portion  of  borders,  the  plants  being 
graduated  as  to  height  from  rear  to  front.  I 
think,  by  some  such  arrangement  as  this,  we  may 
get  uniformity  without  undue  formality.  These 
borders  are  getting  still  more  gay  with  Michael- 
mas Daisies  and  the  varied  section  of  herbaceous 
Sunflowers,  and  the  only  attention  they  need  la 
safe  tying  up  against  injury  from  wind-storms 
which  are  now  due.  Gathered  more  Apples  and 
Pears.  The  latter  have  matured  very  rapidly,  I 
suspect,  because  of  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  as 
most  kinds  are  undersized,  but  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  affect  the  quality,  as  those  that  have 
already  ripened  have  been  unusually  good.  The 
fruit-room  ventilators  we  leave  open  night  and 
day  till  the  fruit  has  got  inured  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  for  then  sweating  ceases, 
and  the  chances  of  decay  are  less.  Re  arranged 
Pines  in  the  fruiting  pit,  and  filled  up  from  first 
fruiting  succession  pit  the  vacancies  made  by 
cutting  lipe  fruit.  Watered  all  Pines  ;  fruiters 
have  clear  manure  water  on  every  occasion 
that  water  is  needed,  and  syringing  of  walls 
and  floors  for  atmospheric  moisture  is  done  twice 
daily.  Looked  over  all  Grapes  to  cut  out  decay- 
ing berries  ;  cut  back  laterals  on  late  Vines  to  let 
all  the  air  and  sun  possible  reach  the  fruit  and 
wood.  Inside  border  of  Lady  Downes  Vines  has 
been  given  another  drenching,  and  at  once  was 
covered  with  clean  dry  straw  as  a  mulching, 
which  adds  neatness,  and  will  probably  prevent 
its  being  necessary  to  water  the  border  any  more 
this  year.  Pat  Pelargoniums  in  Strawberry  bouse 
for  winter  flowering,  and  put  a  few  Poinsettias  in 
strong  heat,  but  the  bulk  of  the  plants  will  slill 
be  kept  in  an  intermediate  hou^e  to  biing  them 
on  succassionally.  Cleaned  out  and  re-arranged 
plant  houses,   and   tuberous   Begonias   that   had 
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done  flowering  were  taken  out  and  given  space  in 
a  pit  to  gradually  dry  them  off  for  the  winter. 

Seitf.mder  27  AND  2S. 
At  last  we  have  been  favoured  with  rain,  and 
planting  out  of  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  and  Endive  is 
finished  for  this  year.  Pricked  out  Cauliflower 
plants  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  to  stand  the 
winter.  Earthed  up  late  planted  Kales  and 
Broccoli.  Thinned  out  winter  Spinach  ;  the 
plants  are  1  foot  apart  and  the  rows  2  feet. 
fJround  is  now  being  freed  of  old  Pea  haulm  in 
readiness  for  wheeling  on  theground  manure  that  is 
to  be  trenched  into  the  soil  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  Pinching  back  the  lateral  growths 
on  wall  trees,  and  be^an  root-pruning  Apri- 
cots. Partially  root-pruned  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines in  second  house  ;  this  house  is  somewhat 
shaded  by  other  houses,  so  that  the  wood  does  not 
put  on  that  nut-brown  colour  that  one  likes  to  see 
in  well-matured  wood,  and  this  severing  of  part  of 
the  roots  will  check  the  flow  of  sap  and  help  the 
ripening.  Potting  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Cro- 
cuses. Trained  Euphorbia  jacquiniietiora  to  Melon 
trellis  in  one  of  the  warmest  divisions  of  Melon 
house,  in  which  form  it  does  best  for  use  as  cut 
flowers,  and  blooms  freely  from  November  to 
March.  Pricked  out  on  a  south  border  a  quantity 
of  seedling  Wallflowers,  Brompton  Stocks,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  and  Sweet  Williams  that  will  become 
useful  in  spring  for  filling  up  blanks  that  may  be 
made  by  a  severe  winter  in  flower  beds  generally. 

Hants. 
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CUCTJIBERS. 

TnE  weather  so  far  has  been  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  frame  Cucumbers,  which  at  this  season 
generally  keep  up  the  supply,  but  long  cold  nights 
will  soon  be  too  strong  for  fermenting  material 
unaided  by  fire-heat,  and  we  must  once  more  look 
to  our  houses.  Winter  fruiters,  in  the  proper 
acceptation  of  the  term,  are  now  only  growing, 
but  the  bright,  sunny  weather  is  favouring  them, 
and  under  fair  treatment  they  w  ill  make  short- 
jointed  Vines  capable  of  responding  when  called 
upon  about  Christmas.  A  sound,  sturdy  con- 
stitution being  so  important,  a  genial  heat,  prin- 
cipally from  fermenting  material,  should  be  kept 
up  for  the  1:  enefit  of  the  foliage  and  roots,  as  it 
admits  of  a  free  circulation  of  moist  air  almost 
independently  of  the  hot-water  apparatus.  Hot 
water,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  cannot  be 
dispensed  with;  it  must  always  be  in  readiness 
for  turning  on  at  the  shortest  notice;  but,  pro- 
vided the  proper  degrees  of  heat  can  be  main- 
tained through  the  autumn,  the  milder  it  is 
applied  the  better.  In  many  old  country  places, 
where  manure  from  a  well-appointed  hunting 
stable  formed  a  very  important  item  amongst 
heat-producing  materials,  linings  broad  and  deep 
and  covered  with  close-titting  shutters  ran  parallel 
with  the  fronts  of  Pine  and  Cucumber  ranges. 
Into  these  once  a  week  a  given  quantity  of  fer- 
menting manure  was  introduced,  and,  provided 
rank  steam  did  not  bring  the  steed  to  a  sudden 
stand,  fire-heat  was  only  a  supplementary  agent 
in  ordinary  weather.  But  the  plants  liked  it,  for 
they  grew  dark  and  dense,  and  seemed  ready  for 
a  summer's  bearing  after  working  all  the  winter. 
Mildew  was  not  more  troublesome  than  it  is  now, 
and  spidei' — now  the  curse  of  our  winter  system — 
was  unknown  under  good  culture  in  an  atmosphere 
well  charged  with  ammonia.  Where  these  old 
linings  still  exist,  I  %vould  link  the  old  with  the 
modern  by  filling  them,  not  with  rank  manure,  but 
with  mild,  well-worked  fermenting  leaves,  to  which 
some  horse  manure  might  be  added,  and  pot 
culture  being  in  the  ascendant,  the  same  might 
do  good  service  in  the  plunging  bed.  In  deep  pits 
where  the  bottom-heat  pipes  arc  absent,  or  as 
good  as  absent  by  being  placed  too  far  away  from 
their  work,  the  pot  system  is  the  best,  as  dry, 
brick  pedestals,  built  hollow  immediately  over 
them,  form  channels  for  the  ascent  of  fire-heat 
and  the  descent  of  diluted  liquid  followed  by  the 
roots  which  have  escaped  from  the  drainage.    The 


pots  placed  on  the  tops  of  these  pedestals  stand 
firm  and  altogether  independent  of  anything  so 
unstable  as  fermenting  leaves,  while  the  latter  can 
be  renovated,  turned  over,  or  turned  out  at  plea- 
sure without  disturbing  the  pots  or  interfering 
with  the  roots  clustering  about  the  interior  of  the 
pedestals.  Where  plants  have  been  kept  waiting 
for  the  removal  of  Melons  and  the  pits  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  top  and  bottom  heat,  many 
people  prefer  planting  out,  as  they  seem  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  by  supporting  a  few  fruits  at  a 
very  early  stage.  But  for  growing  Cucumbers 
from  C'hristmas  onwards  through  March,  they 
should  be  divested  of  every  fruit  and  flower  until 
they  have  filled  the  trellis,  and  a  firm,  steady 
growth,  neither  gross  nor  puny,  should  be  en- 
couraged. To  develop  this,  the  pit  must,  of 
course,  be  kept  close  and  moist  for  a  few  days, 
when  more  air  and  all  the  light  attainable  must  be 
given.  Direct  syringing  will  be  slackened,  but  a 
moist,  growing  atmosphere,  so  essential  to  health, 
and  freedom  from  insects  must  be  maintained  by 
damping  the  beds  and  walls,  and  that  important 
aid,  cleanliness,  must  not  be  overlooked.  Pure 
soft  water  and  soap  are  quite  as  valuable  in  the 
forcing  as  in  the  dwelling-house,  and  quicklime 
applied  to  the  walls  prevents  offensive  matter  from 
accumulating  in  the  wrong  place.  Fresh  maiden 
loam,  burnt  earth,  dry  peat,  or  charcoal  dust, 
little  and  often,  thrown  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed  in  winter  are  excellent  deodorisers  and  ab- 
sorbents of  imiiurities. 

Melons. 

Having  an  abundant  supply  of  October  Peaches, 
Pears,  and  Golden  Drops,  if  we  can  induce  the 
latter  to  become  golden,  many  consumers  will  not 
care  for  November  Melons,  but  will  be  willing  to 
leave  off  with  the  flavour  of  a  good  green  flesh  on 
the  palate.  Others  who  insist  on  having  them  as 
late  as  possible,  after  providing  a  house  specially 
for  their  culture,  should  make  every  allowance  for 
coUaiise  and  failure.  This  season  so  far  has  been 
very  favourable  and  fruit  is  swelling  fast,  but  the 
next  break  in  the  weather  may  put  an  end  to  our 
summer,  and  more  care,  even  to  maintain  that 
which  we  have  gained,  will  be  needed.  Bottom 
heat  being  right,  the  next  important  point  is  full 
control  over  and  the  judicious  use  of  water. 
Aquatics  when  in  full  growth  in  summer,  Melons 
require  very  great  care  when  cooped  up  in  semi- 
light  houses  in  late  autumn ;  hence  the  importance 
of  growing  late  crops  in  pots  which  can  be 
moistened  or  dried  at  pleasure.  Where  plants 
are  carrying  crops  of  fully  developed  fruit  they 
must  not  have  more  than  will  prevent  the  foliage 
from  flagging,  as  an  excess  may  cause  many  of 
the  best  to  crack,  neither  must  they  be  kept  too 
dry,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  ripen  before  the 
fruit,  when  the  latter  will  be  worthless.  Water 
in  moderation,  then,  being  absolutely  necessary, 
early  bright  morning  is  the  best  time  to  give  it 
without  wetting  the  stems  or  foliage,  and,  preven- 
tion being  better  than  the  necessity  for  frequent 
repetition,  some  good  dry  mulching  cast  over  the 
tops  of  the  pots  will  tell  favouiably  in  two  ways. 
The  foliage  of  late  Melons  should  be  kept  thin, 
not  by  mutilation,  but  by  the  i-eraoval  of  every 
particle  of  lateral  growth,  and  free  from  insects  by 
a  bi-weekly  blast  of  smoke  from  the  Eureka 
Fumigator.  I  have  given  up  set  forays  or  field 
days,  but  smoke  lightly  every  week,  and  the 
plants  never  touched  by  fly  require  very  little 
direct  syringing,  no  small  matter  in  late  culture. 
Next  to  freedom  from  insects,  cleanliness  in  the 
care  and  keeping  of  the  house  is  a  great  factor. 
Filth,  Lichen,  decaying  leaves  and  stems  tell  quite 
as  unfavourably  on  Melons  as  they  do  on  Cu- 
cumbers, and  for  this  reason  should  never  be 
allowed  to  accumulate. 

Plant  a  in  manure  pits  and  frames,  now  finishing 
oB"  fruit,  should  be  kept  as  dry  and  wai'm  as  pos- 
sible by  the  frequent  addition  of  fresh  fermenting 
manure  to  the  linings  and  good  dry  covering  every 
night.  If  laterals  persist  in  growing,  they  must 
be  closely  pinched  to  let  sun  and  air  into  the  bed, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  attainable  flavour, 
the  fruit  may  be  elevated  until  it  nearly  touches 


the    glass,   which,   by  the  way,    must    be    kept 
perfectly  clean. 

Figs. 
Where  trees  in  early  houses  were  root-pruned 
early  in  September,  they  will  now  be  bare  of 
leaves,  and  none  the  worse  for  three  weeks'  or  a 
month's  exposure  to  the  elements.  The  roof- 
lights  being  portable,  they  may  be  taken  in  and 
painted,  and,  provided  the  branches  are  untied 
and  slung,  the  trellis  and  rafters  may  have  a  coat 
also.  Figs  are  almost  invariably  infested  with 
insects  of  some  kind,  and  no  matter  how  well  they 
are  cleansed,  the  work  is  only  half  done  where  the 
woodwork  and  walls  are  neglected.  The  best 
wash  for  the  walls  is  quicklime  and  sulphur,  ap- 
plied hot,  and  turpentine,  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of  oil, 
should  be  used  when  mixing  the  paint.  If  notliing 
worse  than  spider  and  scale  have  attacked  the 
trees,  washing  with  soap  and  hot  water  will 
remove  them,  and  the  trees  need  not  be  painted  ; 
but  bug  will  require  a  little  more  attention. 
Washing,  of  course,  comes  first,  and  the  tar 
mixture,  half  a  pint  of  tar  to  a  gallon  of  dry  sifted 
loam,  must  follow.  Tar  paint  should  always  be 
applied  when  the  trees  are  quite  at  rest,  other- 
wise I  should  not  like  to  be  held  answerable  for  its 
action.  Once  upon  a  time,  I  was  induced  by  a 
man  of  great  experience  to  paint  some  trees  with 
castor-oil  ;  but  the  oil,  or  the  operator,  took  the 
wrong  turn,  and  the  first  crop  of  Fgs  came  to 
nothing.  Friends  to  whom  this  suffocating  varnish 
is  recommended  will  please  to  take  warning.  If 
late  Figs  are  in  demand,  houses  in  which  the  tail 
end  of  the  crop  is  likely  to  ripen  must  have  con- 
stant fire-heat  to  keep  them  swelling  and  prevent 
damping.  Brown  Turkey  often  gives  nice  dishes 
up  to  November,  but  unless  they  are  really 
needed,  the  trees  will  pay  best  for  being  divested 
of  their  fruit  and  rested. 

Pot  Vines. 
Where  the  earliest  Grapes  are  obtained  fi-om 
Vines  in  pots,  the  time  is  now  at  hand  for  getting 
them  into  position.  Some  growers,  through  force 
of  circumstances,  others  from  choice,  place  their 
Vines  out  of  doors  after  they  are  ripe  to  lose  their 
leaves  and  have  a  short  season  of  complete  rest ; 
but,  space  being  plentiful,  this  end  is  best  attained 
by  keeping  them  in  the  dry,  airy  house  in  which 
they  have  been  grown  until  the  leaves  part  freely 
from  the  canes.  Assuming  that  they  are  still  in 
the  open  air,  or  perhaps  in  the  nursery,  steps 
should  be  taken  for  putting  the  fruiting  house  into 
thorough  working  order,  first,  by  cleansing  and 
painting,  and  secondly,  by  forming  pedestals  or 
solid  stations  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon,  as  there 
must  be  no  sinking  or  strangling  after  forcing  is 
commenced.  The  Vines,  previously  divested  of  all 
laterals  to  plump  up  the  buds,  will  require  careful 
washing  with  soap  and  warm  water  ;  the  pots  also 
must  be  washed  and  the  apertures  examined  to 
insure  the  free  passage  of  water,  for,  much  as  they 
enjoy  good  living,  they  soon  resent  a  clogged  con- 
dition of  the  roots.  These  matters  satisfactorily 
arranged,  place  a  good  sod  of  turf,  grass  side 
downwards,  on  each  pedestal  and  arrange  the^'ines 
according  to  their  strength,  shorten  the  rods  more 
or  less  to  suit  their  position,  dress  the  points  with 
styptic,  and  sling  them  in  preference  to  tying  up 
to  the  wires,  to  insure  an  even  break.  Having 
removed  all  inert  soil,  top-dress  with  good  loam  to 
which  bone  dust  and  rotten  manure  have  some 
time  previously  been  added,  and  keep  the  house 
open  until  the  time  arrives  for  starting.  If  they 
can  be  started  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat  from  fer- 
menting Oak  leaves  and  a  little  short  stable  ma- 
nure placed  about  the  pedestals  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  pots,  much  time  will  be  saved  at  the 
outset.  Moreover,  the  constant  use  of  the  syringe 
at  a  critical  period  of  the  year  can  be  dispensed 
with,  as  the  warm  vapour  from  the  bed  will  feed 
and  swell  the  buds,  when  saturation  of  the  soil 
from  constant  syringing  might  prove  injurious. 
Where  good  leaves,  the  best  of  all  bottom-hcat- 
producing  materials,  cannot  be  obtained,  well 
worked  tan  may  be  used,  but  leaves  are  milder  in 
their  action  and  feed  the  roots  and  foliage  through- 
out the  season.     \'ines  intended  for  cutting  back 
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or  planting  out  in  the  spring  should  now  be  ripe 
enough  for  removal  from  the  pit  in  which  they 
have  been  grown.  Nurserymen  who  produce  them 
by  the  thousand  are  obliged  to  turn  them  out  of 
doors,  but  the  private  gardener,  who  grows  a  few 
for  his  own  use  can  generally  find  room  for  them 
along  the  back  walls  of  I'each  houses  or  cool 
vineries,  where  moderately  watered  and  the  rims 
of  the  pots  covered  over  with  old  tan  or  leaves, 
they  will  sink  gradually  to  rest  and  be  tit  for  cut- 
ting back  in  December,  (lardeners  who  have  to 
buy  in  for  early  spring  planting  should  lose  no 
time  in  making  their  selection,  not  only  of  varie- 
ties, but  of  canes.  The  best  and  in  every  way 
most  satisfactory  course  is  to  pay  a  personal  visit 
to  the  nursery  while  they  are  yet  in  full  leaf,  as 
everyone  is  anxious  to  have  the  first  pick  of  the 
stock.  Unless  thoroughly  ripened  under  glass, 
the  strongest  Vines  in  large  pots  are  not  always 
the  best.  For  my  own  use  I  should  give  pre- 
ference to  stout,  short-jointed  canes,  well  clothed 
with  healthy  foliage,  turning  off  to  a  bright  nan- 
keen colour  in  S  inch  to  il-incli  pots  nicely  filled 
with  roots.  If  in  a  light,  airy  house  they  might 
remain  until  the  leaves  fall :  otherwise,  I  should 
have  them  home  and  under  my  own  care  without 
further  delay.  W.  Coleman. 

L'afliior  Caxt/i:,  Ledliiiry. 


Fruit  Garden. 

NOTES  ON  DWARF  APPLE  TREES. 

The  culture  of  Apple  trees  on  stocks  calculated 
to  restrict  their  growth  is  a  much  more  fascinating 
pursuit  than  that  of  standard  trees.    I  have  found 
that  dwarf    trees  frequently   escape   frost-winds 
when   tall  trees  are  greatly  injured  thereby,     (tf 
this  the  present  season  affords  ample  proof.     In 
o'.ir  own  garden,  which  is  surrounded   by  a  wall, 
very  few  of  the  dwarf  trees  failed   to  bear  good 
crops,  while  those  on  tall  trees  are  comparatively 
a  failure.     Some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  same 
thing  occurred  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Chiswick.     The  dwarf  trees 
in  a  large  quarter  were  bearing  a  full  crop,  while 
large  trees  were  very  scantily  furnished.     Apple 
trees  are  more  certain  to  bear  a  crop  of  fruit  than 
Pear   or   Plum   trees,    not    because   the  blossoms 
stand  frosts  better,  but  because  they  are  produced 
later.     No  kind  of  fruit  tree  is  better  adapted  for 
small  gardens  than  the  Apple,  and  its  produce  is 
always  appreciated  both  by  rich  and  poor.     Now, 
therefore,  being  the  right  time  to  obtain  the  trees, 
and  also  to  prepare  ground  for  them,  perhaps  a 
few  notes  in  reference  thereto  may  be  serviceable. 
Few    gardens   contain    soil    exactly   suitable   for 
Apple  trees,  but  it  can  be  made  so  in   most  of 
them    by   suitable    preparation.      It    is    only   in 
gardens  where  the  subsoil  is  good  clayey  loam, 
and  not  liable  to  become  too  dry  in  such  seasons 
as   the   past,    that    good    Apples   can    be    grown 
without  trouble,  and  even  under  such  favourable 
conditions  careful  preparation  of  the  soil  is  need- 
ful, if  not  absolutely  necessary.     The  worst  of  all 
garden  ground  for  fruit  trees  is  light  sandy  loam 
overlying  a  dry  gravelly  subsoil.     That,  at  least, 
is  my  experience.     The  trees  in  such  a  soil  are 
liable   to  canker,   and   to   be  attacked   by  insect 
pests.      In   order   to   obtain   anything    like    p?r. 
manent    success,   the    depth   of    loam    over    the 
gravel  ought  to  be  at  least   IS  inches.     It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  "choose  a  suitable  position  for 
the   garden,   and   one   where   the    soil   is    good." 
Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  have  no  choice 
in  the  matter,  and  those  who  purchase  ground  for 
building  purposes  generally  look  out  for  a  gravelly 
subsoil.     They   care  nothing  about  the  value  of 
the    ground    for    fruit    trees    or    other    cultural 
purposes.     I  have  before  now  got  as  much  gravel 
out  of  the  soil  during  the  process  of  trenching  as 
made  up  the  whole  of  the  garden  paths  with  good 
material.     That  nearest  the  top  is  always  inferior 
and  must  be  used  for  the  bottoms  of  the  paths  ; 
all  the  best  should   be  laid  aside  and  used  after- 
wards on  the  top  of  the  walks.     The  soil  taken 
out  of  the  paths  will  replace  the  gravel  that  has 
been    removed,   and    If    nothing    better    can   be 


obtained,  turf  cut  from  the  sides  of  roads  may  be 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches.  Even  if 
full  of  touch  Grass,  none  of  it  will  come  to  the 
surface  when  buried  IS  inches  deep.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  good  turf  and  loam 
can  readily  be  obtained  where  new  ground  is 
being  broken  up  for  building  purposes.  "  Will 
such  work  pay  ?  "  may  be  asked  by  some,  and  I 
may  reply,  perhaps  not  directly,  but  the  difference 
between  a  well  cultivated  and  a  b.adly  managed 
garden  is  so  great,  that  it  is  always  worth  while 
to  set  matters  right  at  first,  i.e.,  make  a  good 
beginning.  Some  prefer  bush  trees,  others  those 
of  a  pyramidal  form.  I  prefer  the  latter.  Two, 
three,  or  four-year-old  trees  ought  to  be  selected 
in  some  nursery  now,  and  be  sent  home  when 
ready.  In  the  meantime  the  ground  ought  to  be 
trenched  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  if 
rich  no  manure  will  be  needed.  It  is  easy  to 
stimulate  too  much  ;  therefore  it  is  better  to  work 
in  some  short  manure,  or  apply  it  as  a  mulching 
to  bo  dug  in  afterwards,  than  to  put  in  too  much, 
which  will  cause  the  trees  to  make  gross  giowths, 
and  to  form  few  flower  buds. 

In  some  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
the  long  back  gardens  attached  to  villa  residences 
might  be  made  to  contain  many  varieties  of  fruit 
trees.     They  are  generally  narrow  ;  therefore  the 
best  arrangement  would  be  a  4  feet  or  .3  feet  wide 
pathway  down  the   centre,  and  a  border  11  feet 
wide,  or  so,  on  each  side  of  it.     In  the  centre  of  a 
border  of  this  size  might  be  planted  a  row  of  fruit 
trees  li  feet  or  S  feet  apart  ;  they  might  be  planted 
4  feet  apart  at  first,  and  each  alternate  tree  might 
be  removed  when  the  branches  encroach  on  each 
other.     The  superfluous  trees  might  be  planted 
in  another  place,  or  might  be  sold ;  or,  as  a  last 
resource,    f;iven     away   to   some   neighbour    who 
neglects  his  garden,  but  who  might  be  constrained 
to  pay  attention  to  it   if  he  could  have  his  trees 
for   nothing.     In    planting   dig    out    a   pit   wide 
enough  to  take  hold  of  the  outstretched  roots,  and 
if  half  a  barrowload  of  maiden  loam  can  be  placed 
round  them  it  will  encourage   the  formation   of 
fibres.     Trees  for  small  gardens  should  be  worked 
on  stocks  that  restrict  growth,  and  the  union   be- 
tween  stock   and   scion   should   be   close   to    the 
ground,  so  that  it  may  just  be  underground.    The 
soil  ought  to  be  well  worked  in  amongst  the  roots, 
if    necessary   with   the   fingers,    and    be   pressed 
moderately  firm.     The  first  year  the  trees  will  not 
require   very   much    attention.     They   will    form 
plenty  of  roots,  and  also  blossom  buds,   but  pro- 
bably  not   much   young   wood;    any   shoots  that 
straggle   out  too  much  should  be  pinched  back, 
when  they  will  make  three  shoots  instead  of  one, 
which  will  ripen  by  the  end  of  the  season.     Long 
shoots  not  pinched  back  early,  but  cut  back  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  will  make  their  growths  the 
next  year,  and   in  that  way  a  season  is  lost.     By 
judicious   summer   pinching   fruit   trees   may    be 
increased   in   size  in  double  quick   time.     Insect 
pests  must  be  carefully  watched  during  the  growing 
period.   Fewcollectionsof  Apple  trees  are  quite  free 
from  that  troublesome  pest,  the  American   blight 
(Aphis  lanigera).     Its  first  appearance  is  that  of  a 
white  downy  substance  to  be  found  in  the  crevices 
of  the  bark.     When  that  is  observed  take  a  fine 
hair-brush ;     dip    it    in     paraffin,    and     with     it 
thoroughly    wet     the     retreats     in     which     the 
insects    have    established    themselves.     In     hot 
seasons  red  spider  also  attacks  the  leaves,  and  if 
not  destroyed  causes  them  to  drop  off  prematurely. 
It  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing  the  trees  daily 
with  clear  water,  or  more  speedily  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  Tobacco  ;    but    daily   syringing   with 
clear  water  is  highly   beneficial  during  hot,   dry 
weather.     It  keeps  the  trees  in  health,  and  unless 
that  is  so  and  the  foliage  good,  well  developed 
fruit  cannot  be  expected.     Slildew  often  appears 
in  dry  seasons,  but  the  treatment  recommended 
for  red  spider  will  keep  that  fungus  in  subjection. 
If  badly  attacked,  dust  with  sulphur.     The  cater- 
pillar of  the  goat  moth  (Cossus  ligniperda)  attacked 
some  young  trees  in  a  small  villa  garden  near  here. 
The  mouths  of  their  tunnels  were  near  the  ground, 
where  a  swelling  existed  at  the  union  between 
graft  and  stock. 


a  flexible  wire  into  the  holes.  A  very  tiresome 
pest  is  the  codlin  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonana). 
In  dry  autumns  like  the  present  it  has  things 
pretty  much  its  own  way.  Many  of  our  young 
trees  were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  grub  of  this 
moth  has  destroyed  quite  a  third  of  them.  One 
tree  of  Lord  Burghley  had  every  Apple  irijured  by 
it.  The  only  cure  Is  to  destroy  the  Apples  con- 
taining the  grubs. 

Canker  I  believe  to  be  caused  by  the  roots  get- 
ting down  into  an  unkindly  subsoil,  and,  as  pretty 
conclusive  evidence  of  this,  I  have  lifted  the  roots 
of  cankered  trees  nearer  the  surface,  placed  a 
barrow-load  or  two  of  good  loam  for  them  to  work 
into ;  the  cankered  portions  were  at  the  same  time 
removed,  and  under  this  treatment  the  trees  grew 
away  again  with  renewed  vigour.  The  late  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Chiswick,  believed  that  severe  and 
untimely  pruning  induced  canker.  He  says,  in 
"  The  tiardener's  Assistant  "  (p.  881) :  "  If  a  large 
limb  is  cut  off  late  in  spring  when  the  buds  are 
just  breaking,  the  sap  must  either  overflow  by  the 
wounded  surface  and  cause  weakness,  or  it  must 
stagnate,  and  when  it  does  so,  being  partly  in 
contact  with  the  air  it  very  soon  becomes  vitiated 
and  the  bark  cankers." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  Apples,  both 
for  dessertand  kitchen,  viz. :  Dessert — Irish  Peach, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Golden  Reinette,  Pit- 
maston  Golden  Pippin,  Ribston,  Hubbard's  Pear- 
main,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Mannington's  Pear- 
main,  and  Sturmer  Pippin ;  kitchen — Lord  Suflield, 
Cellini,  Cox's  Pomona,  Hawthornden,  Loddington, 
Lord  Derby,  Alfriston,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Brownlee'sRus.set,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
and  Yorkshire  (ireening.  J.imes  DiirciLAs. 


The  best  Currants. — After  trying  reiily  all 
the  kinds  of  Currants  grown,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  following  are  a  nongst  the  best, 
viz.,  BUck  Naples  and  Baldwin,  both  extremely  fine 
Black  Currants,  having  berries  more  like  CDerries  in 
size  than  ordinary  Currants.  Of  lied  Currant-!,  Kaby 
Cistle  is  probably  the  finest  in  cultivation,  and  nf  a 
good  dark  colour.  Amongst  White  Currants,  which 
are  not  S)  much  grown  as  thoy  ought  to  be,  the 
Dat',h  v^irlety  and  the  Transparent  are  good  trust- 
worthy sor'.s.  If  psople  grubbed  up  their  dlj  worth- 
less kinds,  and  substituted  young  healthy  plants  of 
t'le  ab  )ve,  they  would  soon  find  the  produce  of  their 
Curr.xnt  trees  augmented.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
need  to  wait  long  for  fruit,  as  tlie  finest  crop  I  bad 
last  year  was  obtained  from  young  bushes,  three 
years  oM,  from  cuttings  that  had  been  left  in  nursery 
rows  ;  the  l)f  rries  were  of  great  size,  and  the  bunches 
long  atd  fu'l.  In  the  old  kinds  of  Black  Currants 
thy  fault  is  that  tliere  is  one  or  tw-j  large  berries  at 
the  base,  .ind  the  rest  are  small,  and,  if  not  picked 
directly  they  are  ripe,  the  largest  drop  off,  leiviug 
the  small  ones,  that  do  not  pay  for  the  picking.  Let 
anyone  interested  in  Currant  culture  try  a  few 
bushes  of  the  above,  and  if  they  do  not  find  them 
superior  t)  the  older  .sorts,  their  expeiience  will  be 
ditferent  from  mine. — J.  Groom. 


Autumn  Apples.— There  is  no  better  c'aw  of 
Apples  in  our  gardens  than  those  which  produce  fruit 
fur  use  during  the  autumn  months — say,  from  the 
middle  of  September  until  the  new  year.  Amongst 
leading  kinds  for  this  purpose  must  be  included  Lord 
Siiffield,  Keswick  Codlin.  Hawthornden,  Cellini, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Kerry  Pippin.  Those  who 
have  these  varieties  in  their  gardens  need  never  be 
without  Apples  in  autumn.  They  are  heavy  and  sure 
fruiters,  and  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  they  miss  a 
crop.  Anyone  who  plants  a  dozen  Apple  trees,  in- 
cluding two  of  each  of  the  kinds  named,  might  rely 
on  alw.iys  having  a  crop,  let  the  Apple  sea:on  gene- 
rally be  what  it  might,  as  when  there  are  any  Apples 
at  .all  these  are  always  among  the  first  .and  best ;  and  I 
do  nut  remember  a  year  when  we  were  without 
quantities  of  fruit  of  them.  Many  plant  a  great  va- 
riety of  trees  to  fruit  in  succession  from  July  to  May, 
but  amongst  these  many  are  iniifferent  bearers; 
in  fact,  in  many  district!  they  do  not  bear  a 
cr(^p  once  in  three  or  four  years.  Therefore, 
I  destroyed  them  by  thrusting  |  growers   generally  would  find  it  more  profitable  to 
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plant  surc-fruiling  srrts  than  a  succession  of  un- 
certain bearing  kinds.  The  varieties  which  I  have 
named  are  notable  for  excellent  quality  as  well  as  for 
constant  bearing,  and  when  their  fruit  is  properly 
stored  it  is  astonishing  how  long  it  may  be  kept  in 
good  condition.  The  Keswick  Codlin  is  in  prime 
condition  now,  and  it  will  be  so  for  the  next  two 
months;  while  Hawthornden  and  Worcester  Pear- 
main  will  b  ith  remain  good  until  (he  end  of  .January 
or  beginning  of  February.  This  being  the  case, 
doubtful  fiuit'ng  (orts  to  come  in  during  November, 
December,  and  .Tanu'^ry  .'-hould  be  planttd  sparingly, 
but  it  is  almost  imposhilJe  to  plant  sure  fruiters  too 
numerously.  I  do  not  know  of  any  midseason  or 
late  Apple  which  fruits  so  surely  and  freely  as  the 
old  Keswick  C^ulin,  and  the  others  named  are  in  no 
way  behind  it.  They  will  succeed  north  or  south  in 
garden  or  orchard. — C.^mbiuan. 


NOTES  ON  PEACHES. 

In  my  paper  on  Peaches  a  week  back  I  omitted, 
not  altogether  unintentionally,  as  I  had  limited 
myself  to  numbers,  four  excellent  varieties  which 
I  have  grown  and  can  strongly  recommend. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  pale  sorts,  and  some,  I 
know,  object  to  the  Noblesse  family  on  account  of 
their  want  of  colour.  "Hortus,"  on  the  other 
hand,  evidently  convinces  himself,  if  he  does  not 
convince  others,  that  colour  in  Grapes  is  a  defect, 
and,  assuming  that  he  looks  upon  Peaches  with 
the  .same  eyes,  I  feel  sure  he  for  one  will  endorse 
the  few  words  I  have  to  say  in  favour  of  my  old 
friends.     The  first  is 

Malta,  a  variety  to  which  belong  three  or  four 
French  synonyms.  It  is  now  rarely  met  with, 
and  I  never  saw  it  on  the  exhibition  table,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  luscious  Peaches  I  ever  tasted. 
Tho  fruit  is  large,  flattened  on  the  top,  with  a 
bread  shallow  suture.  Skin  greenish  yellow  in 
the  shade,  like  the  old  Noblesse,  blotched  with 
purple  next  the  sun,  and  beautifully  suffused  with 
pink  when  grown  under  glass.  Flesh  greenish 
white,  red  next  the  stone,  tender,  juicy,  and  very 
rich.  Flowers  large,  leaves  without  glands,  bears 
carriage  well.  This  and  Dymond  were  strongly 
recommended  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Veitch,  no 
mean  authority  on  fruits. 

SrLHAMsTEAD. — This  is  a  very  hardy  form  of 
Noblesse,  ripening  about  the  end  of  August  on 
open  wall.",  and  with  me  for  many  years  carrying 
heavy  crops  of  handsome  fruit.  Like  Malta,  the 
fruit  is  depressed,  giving  it  a  large  appearance  in 
proportion  to  its  weight.  Skin  pale  yellow  In  the 
shade,  but  highly  coloured,  for  this  family,  next 
the  sun.  Flesh  tine,  rich,  and  excellent.  Flowers 
abundantly  produced  and  very  large;  leaves  with- 
out glands. 

MoNTAONE  or  MoNTAUBAN,  Sometimes  called 
Double  Montague. — This  is  a  very  large  Peach 
when  grown  under  glass  and  forces  well.  Fruit 
roundi.sh,  running  to  a  nipple  at  the  apex.  Skin 
pale  yellow  all  over  in  the  shade,  but  beautifully 
marbled  with  red  next  the  sun.  Suture  very  dis- 
tinct. Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  rich,  and  juicy. 
Flowers  large,  often  .semi-double;  hence  its  name. 
Leaves  without  glands.  The  tree  bears  well,  and 
years  ago  was  a  great  favourite  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin. 

Raymackkks. — Since  my  paper  was  published, 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  gardener  at  Rangemore,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  has  sent  me  a  most  beautiful  fruit  of 
this  excellent  variety.  In  his  letter  he  says  he 
looks  upon  it  a^  one  of  their  best  late  sorts,  and, 
judging  from  the  tizo,  shape,  and  high  colour  of 
the  example  now  before  me,  I  should  say  there  is 
no  other  member  of  the  family  so  well  adapted  to 
late  house  culture.  The  tree  is  hardy,  a  good 
bearer  on  the  open  w  all,  and  leads  well  up  to  Wal- 
burton  Late  Admirable ;  flowers  large,  leaves 
without  glands.  I  have  seen  very  tine  fruit  from 
the  Oolite  formation,  shown  by  Mr.  Birch,  gar- 
dener to  .Sir  T.  Baz'ey,  rather  deficient  in  colour, 
but  complete  bags  of  luscious  pulp. 

Late  I'EAriiis— Mr.  Gilbeit,  at  p.  llST,  says 
he  succeeds  with  Princess  of  Wales  and  Late 
Admirable,  but  fails  with  Walburton.     The  fruit 


on  the  latter  swells  to  the  size  of  marbles,  then  falls, 
and  he  attributes  his  loss  to  imperfect  fertilisation. 
Mr.  Muir,  same  page,  succeeding  article,  says, 
"once  formed,  the  fruit  is  sure  to  swell  and  prove 
satisfactory."  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  "failure 
may  be  put  down  to  want  of  protection  when  the 
trees  are  in  flower."  Possibly  both  of  these 
cultivators  may  be  right,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  are  wrong,  as  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
Walburton  is  more  tender  than  Late  Admirable  or 
the  Princess,  which  gives  good  crops  under  iden- 
tical treatment.  When  Peaches  set  and  make  a 
stand  at  the  stage  named  by  Mr.  tiilbert  it  is 
evident  that  something  is  wanting,  and  that 
something,  in  my  opinion,  is  water,  for  I  have 
proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  a  dry  stratum 
of  compost  near  the  drainage  will  produce  this 
result,  not  only  on  walls,  but  also  in  glasshouses. 
If  I  might  venture  a  suggestion  to  an  old  hand,  1 
should  say,  lift  all  your  Walburtons  now  and  re- 
plant in  fre.sh,  certainly  in  properly-moistened, 
loam — not  too  rich ;  for  the  variety  a  strong  late- 
grower  takes  a  little  coaxing  to  get  the  wood  and 
blossoms  properly  ripened.  Having  replanted  and 
mulched  with  stable  litter  for  the  winter,  he 
may  protect  with  fishing-nets,  as  Mr.  Muir  sug- 
gests, and  fertilise  with  foreign  pollen  in  the 
spring.  I  have  a  large  tree  on  the  open  wall 
which  never  fails.  It  is  now  loaded  with  fine  fruit, 
but  I  never  fertilise  the  Howers,  and  the  spring 
covering  of  netting  is  very  scant  indeed.  I  root- 
prune  every  year,  and  deluge  the  roots  with  water. 
Our  garden  lies  low,  between  two  cold -condensing 
limestone  hills,  which  render  our  climate  if  any- 
thing inferior  to  that  of  Burghley. 
Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury.  W.  Coleman. 


a  great  advantage  to  the  Vines  if  the  border  is 
not  allowed  to  become  too  dry  afterwards,  as  a 
dust-dry  border  is  injurious  to  the  present  and 
future  well-being  of  the  Vines.  Cambrian. 


WATERING  LATE-FRUITING  VINES. 

I.v  my  opinion  late  Grapes,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
sufficiently  watered  at  the  root  during  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  months.  When  they  are  green 
and  growing  they  are  watered  pretty  freely,  but 
when  once  they  begin  to  ripen,  and  especially 
when  three  parts  ripe,  as  many  of  them  are  now, 
water  is  almost  withheld  from  them,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  ripe  or  nearly  so  the  roots  are  so 
dry,  that  the  fruit  soon  begins  to  shrivel  and  loses 
its  crispness  and  freshness.  When  this  happens 
the  wood  must  suffer  too,  and  many  of  the  young 
rootlets  must  also  shrivel  up  and  become  useless. 
Therefore,  both  fruit  and  Vines  would  be  better 
were  more  water  applied  to  the  roots  in  winter  ; 
many  keep  their  borders  dust-dry  during  the 
short  days  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  damping,  but 
observation  leads  me  to  remark  that  Grapes  keep 
better  when  the  roots  of  the  Vines  are  in  a 
moderately  wet  soil  than  in  a  dust-dry  one,  and 
the  fruit  is  not  half  so  much  inclined  to  clecay 
when  the  border  is  damp  as  when  the  atmosphere 
is  in  that  condition,  arising  from  spilling  water 
about  the  floor  and  jiathways.  Indeed,  I  think 
dry  roots  and  a  damp  atmosphere  are  fertile 
sources  of  decay  in  Grapes  and  should  be  avoided  ; 
some  who  are  afraid  of  watering  freely  give  them 
a  little  drop  on  the  surface  of  the  border,  but  this 
is  not  good  practice  at  the  present  time,  or, 
indeed,  at  any  time,  as  the  subsoil  is  sure  to 
become  very  clry,  and  Grapes  never  keep  better 
than  when  the  border  is  in  a  uniform  condi- 
tion throughout  as  regards  moisture.  All  sur- 
face dribblings  are  deceptive,  and  do  more  harm 
than  good.  A  thoroughly  good  watering  is  more 
beneficial  than  anything  else  ;  the  border,  indeed, 
should  be  kept  constantly  saturated  so  long  as  the 
foliage  remains  on  the  Vines.  It  will  have  often 
been  observed  that  late  Vines  with  their  roots 
wholly  outside  and  with  no  protection  have  per- 
fected as  good  a  crop  as  any  can  do  with  their 
roots  inside.  In  fact,  those  with  their  roots  in 
the  outside  border  often  do  much  better  than 
others  inside.  The  fruit  is  always  more  plump, 
juicy,  and  crisp,  a  circumstance  wholly  owing 
to  the  roots  being  supplied  with  sufficient  moisture 
til  prevent  any  shiivelling  in  the  fruit,  root,  wood 
or  foliage  taking  place.  The  best  practice  is,  as 
I  have  said,  to  keep  the  border  quite  moist  so 
long  as  the  foliage   keeps  green,  and  it  will  be 


THE  SEASON  FOR  AND  PLANTING  FRUIT 
TREES. 

I  HAVE  been  into  several  fruit-tree  nurseries  of 
late,  and  I  scarcely  ever  before  remember  to  have 
seen  the  trees  in  such  excellent  condition  as  they 
are  this  year — so  vigorous,  with  such  a  strong 
clean  summer  growth,  and  with  the  wood  harden- 
ing off'  and  ripening  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  under  the  influence  of  the  dry  weather 
of  September.  So  far,  then,  all  is  favourable. 
What  planters  and  nurserymen  alike  want  just 
now  is  a  good  ground  rain,  a  warm  soft  fall,  for  in 
many  places  the  earth  is  very  dry,  and  it  will  be 
unwise  to  attempt  to  plant  until  the  soil  has  been 
saturated  by  lain.  But  there  are  indications 
that  this  fall  of  rain  is  near  at  hand.  As  to  the 
time  for  planting,  fruit  trees  may  be  planted  from 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  until  the  rising  of  the  sap  in 
spring,  but  an  autumn  planting  is  preferable  to 
any  other  when  the  soil  is  suitable.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  often  advisable  to  plant  at  different 
times  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  If  the 
borders  have  been  formed  such  a  length  of  time 
as  to  be  fit  to  plant  in  at  the  latter  end  of  October 
or  beginning  of  November,  this  is  unquestionably 
the  best  season  for  the  performance  of  the  work  ; 
for  if  the  trees  le  then  planted,  they  will  in 
many  cases  have  pushed  forth  some  new  roots 
before  the  commencement  of  severe  weather, 
which  is  generally  looked  for  at  the  end  of 
December  and  in  .January  and  February,  and 
will  have  materially  established  themselves  before 
the  moving  of  the  sap  in  the  spring  following,  which 
greatly  assists  them  in  making  new  wood  the 
following  summer,  and  this  will,  naturally  enough, 
be  more  vigorous  and  matured  than  in  the  case 
of  trees  the  planting  of  which  had  been  deferred 
until  the  spring.  This  is  one  advantage  attending 
planting  in  autumn  ;  therefore  the  planting  of  fruit 
trees  should  be  performed  at  this  season  of  the 
year  whenever  it  can  be  done. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  convenient  to  plant  until 
winter  has  set  in,  or  necessity  may  demand  its 
postponement  until  then,  but  it  should  be  done 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  as  a  frosty  air  and  soil 
soon  damage  the  tender  fibres  of  the  roots.  But 
in  all  cases  where  the  borders  are  formed  of  a 
moist,  heavy  soil,  the  planting  had  much  better 
be  deferred  until  spring,  and  the  reason  for  this 
recommendation  is,  that  the  roots  will  not  strike 
so  soon  into  such  a  soil  as  into  one  lighter  and 
more  porous.  Therefore,  it  is  better  in  such  a 
case  to  plant  either  in  early  autumn  or  in  early 
spring.  In  a  cold,  wet  soil  roots  are  slow  in 
putting  forth  fibres  ;  it  rarely  happens  that  they 
will  strike  root  until  the  spring  has  well  advanced  ; 
therefore,  plant  in  September,  or  not  till  March 
or  early  in  April,  for  removal  gives  a  check,  and 
by  reason  of  the  soil  being  cold,  stiff,  and  moist, 
the  fine  roots  are  frequently  injured  ;  indeed,  we 
have  known  the  tender  fibres  to  rot  away.  And 
so  in  the  spring,  when  their  assistance  is  wanted 
to  aid  in  the  speedy  establishment  of  the  tree,  the 
rot  thus  caused  acts  as  a  kind  of  paralysis,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  tree  is  retarded  rather  than 
promoted. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  time  of  year  cho.'en 
for  planting,  it  should  not  be  done  in  wet  weather, 
for,  in  order  to  assist  the  roots  to  stiike  into  the 
soil  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  rerjui^ite  to  press  it 
firmly  about  them,  so  that  it  closes  upon  them. 
If  this  be  done  when  the  soil  is  wet,  it  becomes 
lumpy,  and  when  it  dries,  bakes  hard  together, 
and  in  that  state  is  unsuitable  for  young  trees.  It 
is  also  apt  to  crack  in  hot,  dry  weather,  and  then 
it  is  decidedly  unsuitable  for  the  trees. 

If  by  some  means  the  planting  had  to  be  de- 
ferred until  spring,  and  it  is  high  time  the  tree 
should  be  planted,  though  the  weather  may  be 
continually  wet  for  some  days,  then  some  diier 
soil  should  be  provided  to  place  about  the  roots  at 
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the  time.  Bat  the  soil  so  introduced  should  be 
of  a  similar  quality  to  that  forminj;  the  border, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  provide  this.  If  it  is  not 
handy,  then  let  some  of  the  soil  forming  the  bor- 
der be  dried  preparatory  to  planting  the  trees. 
When  a  plantation  of  fruit  trees  has  to  be  made, 
the  ground  should  be  previously  prepared  by 
draining'  (if  necessiry),  trenching  and  manuring; 
time  should  be  allowed  for  it  to  settle,  then  the 
proper  position  for  each  tree  should  be  marked 
out;  and  some  planters  hold  the  reasonable 
opinion  that  the  longer  time  the  holes  are  made 
before  the  planting  is  done,  the  better  for  the  soil, 
as  it  is  improved  by  being  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  size  of  the  hole  dug  for  the  roots  of  the  tree 
must   be   regulated   to   a   great   extent   by    their 
dimensions.     It  is  too  often   the   practice  (espe- 
cially in  the  planting  of  suburban  villa  residences 
not  yet  occupied)  to  make  small  holes,  and  when 
the   roots   are   placed    in   them    they    cannot    be 
properly   extended  ;    indeed,  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  be  unnaturally  twisted   and   cramped 
in  order  to  get  them  into  the  restricted  space. 
The  roots  of  trees  are  naturally  inclined  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  straight  direction  outwards;  there- 
fore it  is  always  proper  to  allow  them  to  be 
placed  as  much  as  possible  in  such  a  position. 
The  roots  of  trees  that  have  been   grown  in 
pots  require  special  attention  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  a  practice  with  experienced  planters 
not  only  to  make  the  holes  intended  for  such 
plants  large  enough   to   admit   of  the   roots 
being  fully  extended,  but  12  inches  or  IS  inches 
wider   all   round.     And    the   reason   for    the 
practice   is  that  when   a   hole   is  made  only 
just  large  enough  to  take   the  roots,  they, 
on  pushing,  strike  immediately  into  the  soil 
that  has  not  been  recently  disturbed  or  that 
in  which  the  tree  is  planted;  the  latter  con- 
sequently settles  more   than  the  other;  and 
when  the  roots  begin  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  other  part  of  the  border,  the  ends  of 
them  are  often   forced   upwards  and  out  of 
their  proper  lateral  direction ;  thi^i  is    more 
particularly  thecasewith  trees  that  areplan ted 
late  in  the  winter  or  in   the  spring.     But  if 
the  trees  are  planted  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber they  will   not   be   thus  liable  to  injury, 
because  the  roots  will  not  begin  to  spread 
until  the  soil  in  which   the   tree   is   planted 
will  generally  have  settled  equal  to  the  other 
part  of  the  border. 

Great  care  is  necessary  that  the  trees  be 
not   planted   too   deep   in    the   soil,   as  it  is 
always   injurious   to   them.     In   the   case  of 
fruit  trees  plante  1  against   a  wall,  Ij   inches 
will  be  found  deep  enough  in  such  a  soil  as 
that  in   which   they  would   be  placed.     But 
it  should   be   observed   that   in   the   case   of 
wet,  heavy  soils  the  roots  should   be  placed 
nearer  the  surface,  and  a  little  deeper  in  those 
that  are  of  a  lighter  character.    When  trees  are  thus 
planted,  the  roots  will  always  find  their  way  down 
into  the  border  or  along  the  upper  part  of  it  in 
search  of  necessary  food  ;  when,  on  the  contrary, 
if  planted  too  deep,  they  do  not  nearly  so  readily 
find  their  way  to  the  surface,  unless  in  a  border 
that  slopes  away  from  the  wall  a  good  deal,  a  form 
that  should  be  avoided  if  possible.     But  although 
the  roots  of  those  trees  that  are  planted  too  deep 
may  after  some  length  of  time  find  their  way  to 
the  surface  of  the  border,  j-et  they  will  be  a  long 
time    without    having    enjoyed    the    benefits    of 
sun,  air,   rain,  &c.,   which  they  would   have  done 
had    they    been    nearer    the    surface.      Neither 
will  the  trees  have  made  so  much  progress,  nor 
have   proved   so  fruitful,   nor   the   fruit  be  of  so 
good   a    flavour ;    but  by  being  planted    at    the 
depth  directed,  the  trees  will  derive  every  advan- 
tage from  the  influence  of  sun-heat,  and  mulching 
placed  on  the  border. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  digging  fruit- 
tree  borders  for  the  cultivation  of  any  vegetable 
that  the  roots  be  not  damaged,  for  where  they  are, 
considerable  injury  is  often  done  to  the  tree, 
which  will  frequently  show  itself  afterwards 
in    the  shape   of   canker,   &c  ,   also   in   the  pro- 


duction of  suckers  from  the  roots,  which  generally 
are  caused  by  the  spade  in  digging  the  borders, 
for  the  sap  frequently  makes  a  callosity  at  the 
wound,  and  the  production  of  suckers  is  a  conse- 
quence. Only  surface-rooting  subjects  should  be 
permitted  to  grow  on  fruit-tree  borders,  or,  at 
any  rate,  near  where  the  roots  of  the  trees  are 
likely  to  be  found.  R.  D. 


SPOTTED  GRAPES. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  spot 
on  the  Grapes  sent?  Both  black  and  white  are 
alike  spotted.  Our  vineries  are  30  feet  long,  1.") 
feet  broad,  and  the  borders,  which  are  .S  feet  deep, 
rest  on  a  putty  clay,  with  no  drainage  between 
them  and  the  clay  except  the  ordinary  drains 
9  feet  apart.  I  watered  my  borders  this  season, 
as  recommended  in  The  Garden,  with  diluted 
liquid  manure  of  the  strength  of  one  of  liquid  to 
four  of  water,  giving  them  about  '2"ill  gallons  each 
time,  i.t  ,  the  inside  borders.  The  outside  ones  I 
renewed  some  years  ago ;  the  \'ines  are  sixteen 
years  old.     The  Muscats  are  always  full  of  stone- 
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less  berries,  which  spoil  their  appearance.  I 
syringe  them  when  in  flower,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. —  M. 

*,*  The  Grapes  sent  to  me  in  dry  Sphagnum 
dust  did  not  arrive  in  good  condition  for  exami- 
nation, but  they  conveyed  unmistakable  signs  of 
a  bad  case  of  spotting.  The  above  communica- 
tion, however,  more  than  the  berries  leaves  but 
little  doubt  that  the  borders,  ":)  feet  deep  and  rest- 
ing on  putty  clay,  with  no  drainage  between  them 
and  the  clay,"  are  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  The 
borders,  it  is  said,  were  renewed  some  years  ago; 
but  it  is  not  stated  whether  concrete  was  intro- 
duced ;  drainage,  beyond  ordinary  drains  II  feet 
apart,  is,  it  is  asserted,  absent.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Grapes  set  badly, 
became  spotted  and  putrid  in  autumn.  Ordinary 
liquid  manure,  one  to  four  of  water,  would  not 
injure  healthy  Vines,  but  in  the  case  in  question 
it  most  likely  would  do  harm,  as  the  roots,  already 
gorged  with  crude  matter  from  a  cold  subsoil  clay, 
could  not  assimilate  it.  The  remedy  lies  in  lift- 
ing, concreting,  draining,  and  relaying  the  roots 
in  warmer  and  shallower  borders ;  but  before  com- 
mencing refer  to  copies  of  The  Garden,  in  which 
you  will  find  full  instructions  for  lifting  and  reno- 


vating repeated  over  and  over  again.  Loss  not  a 
day  in  setting  about  thase  initters;  obtain  suit- 
able materials  for  the  purpose  -turf  from  an  old 
pasture,  old  lime  rubble,  burnt  clay,  and  crushed 
bones.  Also  get  an  abundance  of  clean  broken 
brick  or  sandstone  for  drainage  and  a  supply  of 
mortar  for  concrete.  Renovate  the  borders  at 
twice  taking  the  internal  or  the  external  border— 
whichever  may  be  worst  this  autumn  —this  month, 
if  possible,  and  the  other  twelve  months  later. 
Excavate  carefully,  saving  every  root,  down  to 
the  clay  ;  give  a  good  slopa  outwards  to  the  front 
or  longitudinal  drain;  then  concrete  the  surface 
of  the  clay,  also  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  drain. 
Allow  a  few  hours  for  the  mortar  to  get  stiff; 
then  on  the  top  of  the  concrete  lay  transverse 
drains  of  4  inch  pipes  4  feet  apart,  and  cover  evenly 
with  a  foot  of  drainage.  Lay  on  the  turf  Grass 
side  downwards,  using  the  same  for  the  front  or 
retaining  wall,  and  wheel  in  the  compost.  Trim 
and  relay  the  roots  as  near  the  surface  as  may  be 
practicable,  and  when  all  is  finished  the  result 
will  be  a  warm  border  from  '2  feet  to  '2h  feet  deep, 
completely  cut  off  from  the  clay,  well  ventilated, 
and  capable  of  taking  any  quantity  of  water. 
Look  well  to  the  ventilators,  as  imperfect 
ventilation  or  sudden  rushes  of  cold  air 
when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
moisture  not  unfrequently  aggravate  this 
disorder, — W.  Cole.man,  Eailnor  Castle,  Led- 
hiiry. 

THE  LATE  MR.  EDWARD  BECK. 

Bv  way  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  one 
who  in  his  lil'etime  did  good  work  in  relation 
to  floriculture,  we  present  our  readers  with 
a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Bick,  of 
Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth.  Few  men  did 
more  in  their  time  than  he  did  to  improve 
the  show  Pelargonium,  and  bring  aliout  that 
develnpment  which  ha.s  been  going  on  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years.  It  was  he  who 
practically  showed  us  the  points  of  excel- 
lence which  the  Pelargonium  should  possess 
as  a  florist's  flower  ;  in  all  he  did  he  aimed 
at  securing  breadth  of  petal,  and  conse- 
quently roundness  and  fulness  of  flower — 
stoutness  instead  of  flimsinesj,  smoothness 
instead  of  coarseness,  and  refinement  and 
harmony  as  regards  colours  ;  these  he  secured 
in  a  large  degree  by  crossing,  jndiciousl3', 
dift'erent  varieties.  Half  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  he  commenced  work  of  this  kind.  I 
can  just  remeinlier  some  of  his  flowers  which 
stood  high  in  public  estimation  forty  years 
ago.  Amongst  them  were  Rosamond,  Au- 
rora, Arabellii,  Bacchus,  Cassandra,  Desde- 
mona,  Giilielma,  Centurion,  Cjmpelitor, 
Blanche,  Refulgent,  Prince.'s,  and  Scar.  Of 
the  last  two,  excellent  coloured  illustrations 
were  given  in  Tlte  Fturist  for  1848,  a  work 
started  by  Mr.  Beck,  and  for  som;  time  carried 
on  by  him.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  January, 
I8U1  he,  in  conjtinclion  with  his  contempo- 
raries the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Foster,  of  Clewer, 
and  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Hoyle,  of  Reading, 
liad  brought  the  show  Pelargonium  to  a  high 
sta^e  of  excellence  ;  at  thit  time  his  leading 
flowers  were  Apollo,  Bridesmaid,  Emperor,  Fairest 
of  the  Fair,  Mars,  Sappho,  Sunset,  The  Bride, 
and  Vestal.  After  his  death,  the  raising  of 
seedling  Pelargoniums  was  continued  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Walter  Beck,  at  Worton  Cottage,  until 
within  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  E  Iward  Beck  was 
an  enthusiastic  gardener,  ever  ready  to  put  into 
practice  anything  which  seemed  to  be  an  im- 
provement on  former  methods  of  procedure. 
When  heating  by  hot  water  in  tanks  fir^t  made 
its  appearance  he  at  once  adopted  that  system,^ 
substituting  slate  for  wood  in  the  construction  of 
the  tanks.  °He  was  the  first  to  show  that  plants 
could  be  grown  in  non-porous  pots,  i.e.,  in  little 
square  slate  boxe?,  and  the  Roses  which  he  grew 
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and  showed  in  such  receptacles  will  be  still  fresh 
iu  the  memory  of  many.  Being  n  failor  in 
early  life,  he  had  something  useful  to  say  on 
emigration,  and  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  that 
subject  for  the  benefit  of  young  gardener.?  about 
to  emigrate.  He  also  wrote  a  little  book  called 
"  A  Packet  of  Seeds  Saved  by  an  Old  Gardener,'' 
the  object  of  which  was  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  gardeners  generally,  hut  especially  to  induce 
employers  to  give  them  better  "botliy"  accom- 
modation than  they  liad  hitherto  been  having. 
Thi.s  at  the  time  it  was  published  was  read 
with  interest.  R.  D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  HATCHET-LEAVED  THUJ0P3IS. 

(t.   I>OLAliR.\TA.) 

I  WAS  forcibly  reminded  of  the  extreme  beauty 
of  this  a  few  days  ago  when  looking  over 
the  fine  collection  of  trees  in  the  grounds  at 
Baronhill,  the  residence  of  Sir  Richaid  Bulkeley. 
Here  several  of  the  specimens  have  attained 
to  heights  of  fully  IG  feet,  with  well  and  regularly 
branched  stems  and  an  abundance  of  bright, 
healthy  foliage,  due  in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt, 
to  the  sheltered  site  and  sea  breezes  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  This  is  usually  termed 
a  slow-growing  Conifer,  and  rightly  too,  for 
neither  as  regards  its  yearly  increase  nor  ultimate 
height  attained  has  it  much  to  boast  of.  A.s  an 
ornamental  tree,  however,  it  ranks  high,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  perhaps  in  no  other  Conifer  is 
the  tinted  green  of  the  upper  and  silvery  hue  of 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  more  prominently 
seen.  Planted  in  a  rather  moist,  cool  loam  and 
a  semi-shady  position,  this  tree  seems  to  thrive 
best;  and  though  the  upward  rate  of  growth  is 
.slow  for  the  first  dozen  years,  yet  when  fairly 
established,  a  change  for  the  better  usually  takes 
place,  and  occasionally  an  average  yearly  increase 
of  half  a  foot  is  attained,  but  this  is  rarely  main- 
tained, here  at  least,  for  many  years  in  succession, 
although  our  favourable  situation  and  mild  genial 
clime  is  enjoyed  by  most  /Japanese  Conifers.  For 
lawn  purposes,  and  especially  where  space  is 
limited,  I  know  of  nothing  among  Conifers  to 
equal  this  ornamental  tree,  and  being  of  the 
easiest  culture  and  perfectly  hardy  is  therefore 
well  suited  for  almost  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  fancy,  however,  in  judging  from 
specimens  growing  in  the  grounds  at  Penrhyn, 
that  a  shady  position  is  best  suited  for  this  tree, 
as  those  planted  where  exposed  to  direct  sunshine 
have  not  the  glcssy  apjiearance  that  is  character- 
istic of  others  growing  in  partially  shaded  posi- 
tions, or  even  where  never  a  ray  of  direct  sun- 
shine strikes  upon  the  foliage. 

In  well  grown  specimens  of  this  Thujopsis,  the 
whole  contour  is  usually  strictly  pyramidal,  with 
branches  that  are  somewhat  vertical  and  drooping 
towards  the  points.  The  leaves  are  hatchet  shaped 
(hence  the  name  dolabrata),  loosely  imbricated, 
and  of  a  beautiful  shining  green  above  and  silvery 
beneath.  Usually  the  main  branches  are  few,  but 
the  branchlets  are  numerous  and  compressed,  and 
certainly  constitute  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  tree.  Cones  have  been  produced  in  some 
abundance  on  two  of  the  trees  here,  but  they  are 
rather  inconspicuous,  being  small  and  globular  in 
shape  and  usually  with  five-winged  seeds  at  the 
base  of  each  scale. 

The  propagation  of  this  tree  is  simple,  indeed,  for 
whether  an  attempt  be  made  with  seeds,  from 
cuttings  or  by  grafting,  a  fair  amount  of  success 
is  usually  the  result.  Cuttings,  however,  form  the 
best  trees,  perhaps  not  better  than  those  raised 
from  seeds,  but  the  operation  is  quicker,  grafts 
b3ing  particularly  liable  to  be  broken  over  either 
by  wrnd-pressure  or  other  accident.  August 
aid  September  we  find  the  best  months  to  insert 
cuttings  of  this  Thujopiis,  which  should  be  placed 
rather  thickly  in  boxes  or  pots  of  free,  sandy  soil, 
and  these  stood  in  a  cold  frame  until  rootlets 
are  formed.       When   grafting    is    the   mode   of 


increase,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
nearer  to  the  ground  level  the  scion  is  inserted 
the  better,  as  by  this  means  roots  may  be  made  to 
emit  from  the  latter,  thus,  to  a  great  extent, 
minimising  the  danger  of  loss  through  the  scion 
becoming  detached  from  the  stock  through  acci- 
dent. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  above — variegata, 
with  irregularly  variegated  leaves  of  an  indistinct 
yellow;  and  nana,  in  which  the  original  is  by 
some  means  dwarfed  into  a  neat,  erect,  dense  bush 
of  4  feet  or  .">  feet  in  height.  If  Mr.  Coleman  will 
tell  where  the  hedges  of  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  to 
which  he  recently  referred,  are  growing,  he  will 
answer  a  query  that  has  been  asked  by  more  than 
one  correspondent.  A.  D.  Webster. 


Cotoneaster  frigida.— Among  trees  and  shrubs 
remarkaVjle  for  their  bright  fruits  in  autumn  this  is 
one  of  the  finest.  It  is  of  robust  growth,  not  particu- 
lar as  to  soil,  and  produces  freely  large  bunches  of 
bright  red  fruits.  These,  too,  seem  less  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  birds  than  those  of  many  other  trees  and 
shrubs,  and,  therefore,  remain  in  perfection  for  a 
long  time.  Their  depth  of  colour  seems  to  vary  a 
good  deal  in  different  individuals,  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  plants  being  raised  from  seed.  Comparatively 
common  though  it  be,  it  is  certainly  better  worth  the 
attention  of  planters  thau  many  oftener  employed  by 
them. — A. 

The  golden  Weigela  (W.  Looymanti  aurea). 
— This  beautiful  slirub  is  seen  at  its  best  during  the 
Iieigbt  of  the  summer's  sun  ;  indeed,  last  season  some 
plants  of  it  employed  to  hide  an  unsightly  fence  to 
which  they  were  secured  formed  one  of  the  brightest 
pieces  of  leafage  that  I  ever  noticed,  the  colour  being 
greatly  heightened  by  the  roasting  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  This  "Weigela  may  be  struck  from 
cuttings  put  in  during  .autumn  or  winter  when  in  a 
deciduous  state,  but  I  have  been  nio&t  successful 
with  your3g  shoots  made  into  cuttings  in  summer. 
These  latter  must  be  kept  close  and  shaded  till 
rooted,  which  will  not  be  long.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  stop  damp  or  decay  shoirld  any  signs  of  either  be 
seen. — H.  P. 

Fine-foliaged  Vines — The  varieties  of  "Vines 
that  are  u-u;vlly  grown  for  their  fruit  in  this  country 
.all  possess  very  ornamental  foliage,  but  in  this  respect 
they  are  surpassed  by  tlie  North  American  species, 
some  of  which  are  among  the  finest  of  h,ardy  climbers 
— that  is,  where  bold,  strong- growing  jiinds  are 
desired.  They  make  very  rapid  growth,  and,  if  un- 
checked, rjuickly  festoon  neighbouring  trees  and 
shrubs  with  their  long  rope-like  shoots  and  huge 
leaves.  The  North  American  kinds  bear  a  good  deal 
of  resemblance  to  each  other,  ai]d  of  these  the  Fox 
Grape  (Vitis  Labrusca)  may  be  taktn  .as  a  type  of  the 
whole.  It  is  very  vigorous  in  growth,  with  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  sometimes  more  or  less  three-lobed, 
and  of  a  stout  leathery  texture.  In  autumn  the 
decaying  foliage  sometimes  changes  to  a  bright  crim- 
son hue.  Vitis  arnurensis  is  another  in  tlie  same 
way,  whose  huge  leaves  are  corspicuously  veiced  on 
the  under  surface.  Like  the  last,  its  autumnal  tints 
ara  sometimes  very  bright.  Among  the  varit  ties  of 
the  common  Grape  Vine  may  be  mentioned  the  cut- 
leaved  apiifolia,  the  foliage  of  which  i-i  much  laciniated, 
thus  imparting  to  it  a  distinct  and  singular  appear- 
ance. Another  noteworthy  v.ariety  is  purpurea,  the 
foliage  of  which  during  the  first  half  of  the  season  is 
but  slightly  reddish,  but  the  colour  is  much  intensified 
by  the  summer's  sun,  and  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf  it 
is  very  pronounced.  The  little  variegated  form  of  V. 
beterophylla  is  too  tender  to  hold  its  own  as  a  hardy 
climber,  and  too  delicate  to  compete  witli  the  giants 
of  the  genus.  While  on  the  subject  of  Vines  I  may 
mention  that  my  pl.ants  of  humulifolia,  that  bears 
pretty  little  blue  berries,  are  this  season  very  sp.aringly 
furnished  with  fruits — lers,  indeed,  than  has  been  the 
case  for  some  years. — T. 

Golden  Ribes  alpinum. — This  little  shrub 
forms  a  dwarf-spreading  bush  a  foot  or  so  in  height, 
very  suitable  for  exposed  parts  of  rockwork  and 
similar  places,  where,  during  spring  and  early  summer, 
it  is  very  conspicuous,  but  as  the  season  advances  it 
becomes  much  greener.     Where  the  shoots  come  in 


contact  witlr  the  earth  they  often  root,  so  that  it  can 
be  increased  in  this  way,  especially  if  artificially 
layered.  Cuttings  of  it  by  no  means  strike  root 
readily  unless  the  stock  plant  is  taken  into  a  little 
heat  a  short  time  beforehand,  in  order  to  draw  the 
young  shoots  out,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Fuch.sias 
and  similar  subjects.  Wlien  putting  in  the  cuttings 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  hardy,  as  they 
were  grown  in  a  little  heat,  the  same  should  be  main- 
tained till  they  are  rooted,  tor  if  put  in  a  lower 
temperature  than  that  in  which  they  have  l)een  grown, 
many  will  probab'y  be  lost. — A. 


THE  PLANTING  SEASON. 
As  the  tree  planting  season  has  again  come  round,  a 
few  notes  relative  thereto  may  be  useful.  Planting 
may  be  done  from  October  till  March,  but  I  would 
prefer  the  first  or  the  last  of  the  months  named,  as 
the  weather  is  generally  changeable  and  trying  during 
the  shortest  days;  I  know,  too,  from  experience,  that 
planting  between  intervals  of  frost  is  often  injurious 
to  the  plants.  In  dealing  with  a  cpiantity  of  trees,  I 
planted  part  of  them  in  favourable  weather  in  October 
with  the  best  results;  others,  again,  were  put  in  in 
January,  and  much  loss  occurred ;  while  with  the 
remainder-,  planted  in  March,  I  had  greater  success. 
Much,  however,  depends  on  the  subjects  operated  on 
and  their  condition.  Small  plants  of  the  hardiest 
kinds  are  not  so  easily  killed  at  any  time ;  but  large 
tender  ones  have  to  bs  dealt  with  most  carefully. 
In  established  places  there  is  often  a  g()od  deal  of 
transplanting  and  thinning  out  to  do  at  various  times 
in  a  number  of  years,  and  by  doing  this  at  the 
proper  season  very  large  plants  may,  as  a  rule,  be 
shifted  without  injury ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  buy 
very  large  plants  at  a  distant  nursery  in  the  hope  of 
securing  immediate  effects  with  success.  I  am  refer- 
ring now  to  such  plants  as  large  Hollies,  Evergreea 
Oaks,  and  Evergreens  generally.  Large  deciduous 
trees  can,  as  a  rule,  be  more  successfully  transplanted 
than  Evergreens. 

In  lifting  any  kind  of  tree,  especially  when  the 
leaves  .are  on  it,  the  roots  should  never  be  divested  of 
soil  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  good  a  ball  as  possible 
should  be  retained.  Where  trees  are  treated  as  iu 
pioperly  conducted  nurseries,  the  roots  can  always  be 
had  in  a  compact  ball ;  being  often  lifted  and  trans- 
planted when  young,  the  roots  become  matted  in  a 
very  confined  space,  and  plants  of  Ibis  kind  may 
always  lie  moved  with  safety.  Crowding  them  into  .a 
small  hole  is  a  mist<ake.  This  may  not  kill  the  plants 
outright,  but  it  will  check  it  for  years  to  come.  When, 
lifted,  the  roots  should  never  be  long  exp>sed  to  the 
influence  of  sun  or  wind.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
worst  things  that  can  happen  to  them,  and  should  be 
strictly  avoided.  When  plants  are  brought  in  from  a 
nursery,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  plant  them  all 
at  once  ;  but  the  first  attention  they  require  is  to 
cover  up  the  roots  with  damp  Moss,  straw,  or  soil. 

As  to  pruning  and  cutting  generally,  the  period 
named  in  which  planting  may  be  done  also  answers 
for  these  operations.  We  begin  cutting  our  bushes 
in  October,  and  go  on  from  time  to  time  as  the 
weather  and  other  work  will  .allow  until  March. 
That  this  time  is  right  we  have  annually  ample  proof, 
in  the  luxuriant  manner  in  which  the  trees  grow 
afterwards.  It  is,  however,  only  hedges.  Laurel 
banks,  and  upright-growing  bushes  ne.ar  the  edges 
of  walks  on  which  we  use  the  shears,  the  kuife,  or.t 
bill-hook.  J.  M. 


Golden-leaved  Ptelea. — This  (P.  trifoliata 
variegata)  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  golden  varie- 
gated trees,  and  its  variegation  is  much  more  enduring 
than  that  of  the  golden  Oak,  which  speedily  burns 
in  the  .sun.  It  is  .also  much  brighter  than  the  go'den 
Elder ;  in  fact,  in  the  di»t.ance  it  appears  to  be 
covered  with  rich  golden  flowers.  Neveitheless,  it  is 
a  tree  which  is  seldom  Eeen.  Why  is  this,  for  it  is 
not  new  ? — T.  .S. 

The  Pyramidal  Birch. — Allow  me  to  draw  the 
.attention  of  ornamental  planters  and  nurserymen  to 
the  Upright  Birch  (Betula  fastigiata)  ;  it  deserves  to 
be  better  known  than  it  now  is,  for  I  think  it  is 
destine:!  to  become  a  most  effective  and  useful  tree, 
especially  adapted  for  town  and  suburban  parks  and 
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gardens,  as  well  as  for  general  landscipe  planting.  It 
is  not  so  stilf  in  outline  a.t  the  Lombardy  Poplar, 
being  more  light  and  airy  in  habit,  with  a  strictly 
f.astigiate  growth.  I  believe  it  is  of  continental  origin, 
and,  as  yet,  only  sparsely  distributed  in  this  country. 
The  specimens  I  have  of  it  were  imported  fr..m 
France  some  few  years  back;  they  are  now  about 
12  feet  high,  and  I  must  say  that  I  am  much  im- 
pressed witii  their  distinct  and  characteristic  appear- 
ance.— B.  G. 


DWARF  TREES  IX  JAPAN. 
Bv  examining  closely  the  specimens  in  Japanese 
gardens  one  may  see  traces  of  the  dwarfing  process. 
The  leading  shoots  have  been  clipped  or  bent  down- 
ward ;  the  lateral  branches  turned  in  and  tied  hack  ; 
lusty  limbs  twi^ted  and  wrenched  into  i|uaint 
postures  ;  marks  of  the  torturing  pins,  and  bands, 
and  cuts  are  still  observable  ;  it  is  a  crippled  dwarf  of 
a  tree  made  quaint  and  picturesque  by  years  of 
struggle.  Among  Conifers  may  be  noted  young 
plants  of  that  Japanese  species  seen  under  the  wings 
of  .lajianese  buildings— quaint  pigmies  not  3  feet 
high,  yet  over  seventy  years  old.  They  are  gxiarled 
and  twisted  as  if  they  had  fought  the  winds  and 
caujht  their  picturesqueness  of  form— as  old  Oaks 
catch  theirs— by  battling  with  tempests  and  wintry 
storms  npm  the  hills.  And  yet  is  there  a  com- 
pensating beauty  in  them  ?  Not  surely  as  we  reckon 
the  beauty  of  plant  growth.  But  c<insider  that  the 
Japanese,  in  their  horticultural  system,  have  offices 
for  such  dwarf  trees.  AVith  them  no  homestead  is 
complete  without  its  garden  ;  a  few  square  ro  Is  m.ay 
be  all  at  command,  but  this  area  must  have  its 
garden  treatment,  and  the  gardens  are  modelled  after 
Nature.  "San-sui"  (mountain  and  water)  is  the 
term  which  in  the  Japanese  describes  the  cultivator's 
work.  The  aim  is— within,  however,  a  limited 
area — to  present  a  complete  landscape,  with  rock, 
valley,  plain,  water,  and  mountain.  Under  such 
miniature  presentment,  trees  and  plants  must  be 
dwarfed  to  bexr  proper  relations  to  the  dwarfed 
valleys  and  rocks.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  copying 
of  Nature  in  miniature  carried,  that  a  rocky  land- 
scape, with  its  heights  -and  level  spaces  and  trees,  is 
wrought  out,  with  close  attention  to  proportions, 
within  the  limits  of  a  great  bronze  basin.  We  doubt 
if  cultivators  of  the  West  will  emulate  them  in  their 
mimicry  of  Nature  ;  but  they  may  well  emulate  the 
painstaking  skill  which  makes  such  saaall  successes 
possible,  and  the  assiduous  care  and  the  close  study 
of  plant  life  which  are  enforced  by  such  arts. 

W. 


once,  they  will  sustain  no  check,  and  retain  their 
berries  as  well  as  if  left  undisturbed.  Thus  Skimmias 
may  often  be  utilised  for  decorative  purposes  indoors 
during  winter,  as,  being  hardy,  the  plants  may  be 
used  in  cold,  draughty  places  where  more  tender 
subjects  would  be  injuraj.  Skimmia  seeds  germinate 
readily,  and  in  this  manner  large  quantities  of  plants 
can  be  raised  without  difficulty.  S.  oblata  is  alto- 
gether a  more  vigorous  shrub  than  S.  japonica.  It 
forms  a  neat,  sturdy  evergreen  bush,  very  densely 
furnishci  with  dark  green  leaves.  Its  flowers  are 
pretty,  but  it  fruits  sparingly.  Its  berries  are,  how- 
ever, brighter  than  those  of  S.  japonica. — H.  P. 


Books. 


The  Douglas  Fir. — For  growing  f  r  ornament 
as  well  as  profit  no  Fir  surpasses  Abies  Donglasi,  the 
growth  of  which  in  free,  loose  soils  is  as  rapid  as  that 
of  the  Larch,  and  the  tree,'  containing  as  it  does  so 
much  resinous  matter,  would,  no  donbt,  form  sleepers 
for  railways  and  telegraph  piosts  quite  as,  or  even 
more,  durable  than  those  obtained  from  the  latter. 
The  wood  of  the  D  mglas  Fir  when  cut  djwn  is 
remarkably  heavy,  and  were  it  only  better  known  and 
more  plentiful,  it  would  not  be  long  before  pkinters 
would  turn  their  attention  to  it  and  grow  it  exten- 
sively.— D. 

Skimmia  japonica. — This  is  the  best  known 
and  most  commonly  cultivated  of  the  SkimTuias.  It 
may  now  be  seen  quite  laden  with  bright  red  berries, 
while  other  kinds  are  fruiting  but  sparsely.  Its 
foliage  is  not,  however,  always  in  as  good  a  condition 
as  might  be  desired,  for,  though  naturally  deep  green, 
it  often  assumes  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  the  whole 
plant  bears  an  unhappy  appearance.  This  I  am  con- 
vinced is  owing  to  the  plants  disUking  exposure  to 
full  sunshine — an  opinion  confirmed  by  specimens 
with  which  I  met  the  other  day ;  all  of  them  were 
heavily  laden  with  fruit,  but  while  the  plants  that 
were  in  full  sunshine  had  a  yellowish  tinge,  others,  so 
situated  that  they  were  completely  shaded  without 
being  overhung  by  trees  or  choked  up  in  any  way, 
were  in  robust  health.  The  Skimmia,  too,  delights 
in  a  soil  that  does  not,  even  during  summer,  become 
too  dry.  S.  japonica  tr.^nsplants  readily — indeed,  it 
may  be  lifted  when  fidl  of  berries ;  and  if  this  opera- 
tion be  carefully  performed,  and  the  plants  potted  a'. 


IRISH  DAFFODILS. 

"  Wii.xTF.VKU  may  be  introduced,  especially  in  the 
way  of  novelty,  is  and  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
the  closest,  keenest,  and  most  unfiinching  exami- 
nation ;  then,  after  passing  the  trying  ordeal,  w'c 
may  expect  it  to  be  good  because  of  the  removal 
of  everything  pertaining  to  it  of  a  doubtful  na- 
ture." We  recommend  these  words  to  the  atten- 
tion of  advertisers  of  new  plants,  and  especially 
new  varieties  of  Narcissus.  They  may  be  found 
in  an  essay  on  "opposition  '  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
Hartland's  "Little  Booke  of  DatTodils''  for  this 
season,  a  work  which  discourses  not  only  of  Daffo- 
dils in  particular,  but  of  most  things  in  general. 
Mr.  Hartland  will,  therefore,  undoubtedly  be 
pleased  if  we  take  his  own  maxim  as  a  kind  of  text 
for  a  short  commentary  on  his  "Little  Booke,'' 
even  though  little  of  it  should  survive  after  the 
"removal  of  everything  pertaining  to  it  of  a 
doubtful  nature."  We  should  not  thus  examine 
an  ordinary  trade  catalogue,  but  this  pretends  to 
be  a  scientific  treatise,  and  is  a  good  example  of 
the  kind  of  crude  production  which  hinders  the 
work  of  the  Narcissus  committee  and  other  really 
careful  workers  at  this  extraordinarily  interesting 
family  of  plants.  We  are  sorry  to  criticise  Mr. 
Hartland  unfavourably,  for  he  is  an  enthusiast 
about  Daffodils,  and  so  far  we  have  much  sym- 
pathy with  him  ;  nevertheless,  we  wish  he  would 
content  himself  w^ith  a  simple  catalogue  until  he 
has  digested  his  knowledge  more  completely.  His 
"  Little  Booke,"  like  the  memorable  plum-pudding 
and  other  things,  has  two  sides— an  outside  and 
an  inside.  As  to  the  former,  we  cannot  imagine 
what  we  have  done  to  Mr.  Hartland  that  he  should 
punish  us  with  such  an  atrocity  as  the  illustrated 
cover  of  his  book.  In  one  of  the  upper  corners,  a 
damsel,  entangled  in  a  growth  of  impossilile 
Daffodils,  is  apparently  defending  herself  with  the 
poker  against  the  attacks  of  a  flight  of  noxious 
insects  :  while  on  the  opposite  side  a  gouty  cater- 
pillar— or  is  it  meant  for  a  cornucopia  ? — is  pouting 
a  shower  of  objects  like  jointed  dolls  and  Cabbages 
down  upon  ancient  John  Parkinson  and  a  short- 
sighted gentleman,  w-hose  botanical  studies  are 
much  impeded  by  a  swarm  of  bees  .hovering  round 
his  bald  head.  Turning  to  the  inside,  we  are 
pleased  with  the  toned  paper  and  excellent  type ; 
but  is  not  the  fashion  of  old  English,  long  s's, 
"bookes,"  and  "Daflbdyls"'  becoming  a  little 
sickly  to  the  taste'/ 

The  wildest  remarks  about  the  botany  of  Daffo- 
dils begin  in  earnest  with  the  first  pages.  The 
native  Lent  Lily,  we  are  informed,  is  "not  much 
found  in  Ireland.  If  found— strange :  it  would 
be  in  pure  yellow."  Is  Jlr.  Hartland  sure  it 
would  not  be  in  pure  blue';  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  found  in  Ireland  and  is  not  pure  yellow, 
We  do  not  object  to  the  canine  Latin  of  "  Bulbo- 
codium  citrinus  grandiSorus  " — it  is  good  enough 
for  a  catalogue — but  we  do  to  the  addition  of 
grandiflorus.  Is  Jlr.  Hartland's  variety  larger 
than  that  already  in  commerce '?  And  why  is  the 
long-known  white  Hoop-petticoat  described  as  a 
beautiful  new  white  form'?  How  can  Mr.  Hart- 
land know-  that  his  seed  of  princeps  is  "naturally 
hybridised  "  (p.  .*>)  until  he  has  actually  raised 
hybrids  from  it ':  The  double  form  of  obvallaris, 
he  says,  is  not  worth  growing  (p.  3).  As  this  has 
never  yet  been  identified  and  probably  does  not 


exist,  everyone  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion 
about  its  value.  Of  Ard-Righ,  the  yellow,  or 
Irish  King  (p.  0),  he  observes  that  he  sent  it  out 
last  year  as  Golden  Dragon.  He  might  also  have 
added  that  he  sent  out  (lolden  Dragon  as  spurius 
coronatus.  This  was  our  personal  experience  of 
his  Irish  Kings  last  year;  it  is  a  pity  they  have  so 
many  aliases.  We  will  not  presume  to  follow  Mr. 
Hartland  into  the  largish  subject  of  the  arrival  of 
Ard-Righ  with  the  advent  of  Christianity  from 
the  East,  lest  we  should  be  landed  at  .lacob's 
stone  and  among  the  lost  Ten  Tribes,  but  will 
proceed  to  point  out  that  the  five  varieties  of 
dwarf  Ajax  of  last  year's  "Little  Booke  "  have 
reduced  themselves  this  season  to  three.  \Ve 
invested  our  hard-earned  savings  in  all  five  list 
year,  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  at  least 
three  of  them  changed  into  one  and  the  same 
plant  by  the  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  our  soil. 
We  fear  lest  the  same  thing  should  happen  with 
some  of  Mr.  Hartland's  new  white  varieties  now 
offered;  he  will  increase  his  reputation,  we  think, 
by  keeping  and  watching  his  plants  rather  longer 
before  distributing  them.  Why  should  Horsfieldi 
(p.  0)  be  called  so  loudly  the  King  of  Daifodils'.' 
it  is  a  noble  flower,  but  Empress  is  undoubtedly 
finer  in  all  points ;  let  him  who  doubts  this  go  to 
Whitton  next  April  and  see  Empress  grown  as 
Mr.  Walker  grows  it.  Mr.  Hartland  is  "  certain  " 
(p.  1:2)  that  princeps  is  a  cross  between  a  yellow 
pseudo-Narcissus  and  a  white  or  moschatus  variety. 
We  are  equally  certain  that  it  is  not,  for  the  home 
of  princeps  is  in  N.  Italy,  where  the  wild  mos- 
chatus has  not  been  found,  and  at  elevations 
where  it  probably  could  not  be  found. 

Our  chief  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hartland  is  that  he 
is  doing  his  best,  like  some  others,  to  make  the 
lamentable  confusion  of  Narcissus  nomenclature 
worse  confounded.  Thus,  he  first  fits  the  new  and 
unauthorised  name  of  tortuosus  tenuifolius  to  the 
plant  hitherto  known  and  long  sold  by  Mr.  Barr 
a-s  tortuosus,  and  then  assumes  it  to  be  identical 
with  that  named  Leda  by  the  Narcissus  com- 
mittee. In  this  he  is  quite  mistaken,  for  Leda  is 
the  same  as  his  Bishop  Mann,  and  distinct  from 
typical  tortuosus.  We  notice  that  Mr.  Barr,  too, 
makes  the  same  mistake ;  both  he  and  Mr.  Hart- 
land have  been  misled  by  the  similarity  to  tortuo- 
sus of  the  cut  flowers  of  Leda  which  were  brought 
to  Kensington.  They  are  unacquainted  with  the 
entire  plant  of  Leda,  which  is  early,  tall,  and 
large-bulbed.  We  have  grown  it  in  our  garderi 
side  by  side  with  tortuosus.  We  see  that  the  little 
white  Minnie  Warren  has  changed  its  scent  this 
season  from  that  of  Violets  to  that  of  C'owslips.  In 
our  garden  it  smells  very  little  of  either.  On 
p.  lo  we  are  again  reminded  of  the  wonderful  and 
protean  properties  of  Ard-Righ,  for  Sir  Watkin, 
we  are  told,  "probably''  reminds  one  in  outline  of 
Ard-Righ  1  Talking  of  outlines,  will  Jlr.  Hart- 
land tell  us  what  qualities  constitute  a  "  remark- 
ably lesthetic  outline"'/ (p.  l-l).  We  have  made 
ourselves  tolerably  sure,  in  a  negative  way,  as  to 
what  outlines  are  not  a-sthetic  by  studying  the 
cover  of  the  "  Little  Booke,"  but  we  have  not  yet 
attained  to  any  positive  knowdedge  about  such 
mysteries.  On  p.  i."),  Mr.  Hartland  gets  into  ^ 
terrible  muddle  about  the  great  "doubling  "  (not 
Dublin)  controversy.  He  devotes  a  laborious  para- 
graph to  refuting  the  theory  that  "the  true 
English  pseudo  in  its  double  form  becomes  (in 
cultivation)  what  we  call  Telamonius  plenus." 
No  one  has  ever  said  it  does,  and  he  entirely 
misses  the  point  of  the  discussion.  It  is  a  pity, 
too,  that  he  .should  struggle  to  assign  each  double 
Ajax  to  its  own  single  form  (pp.  'i.") — '28 1.  This 
attempt  has  long  ago  been  demonstrated  to  be 
hopeless  and  useless.  Of  double  forms  in  parti- 
cular we  will  instance  Rip  Van  Winkle,  despite 
the  praise  of  Mr.  Hartland  and  his  friends,  as  a 
Dafl'odil  which  should  be  promptly  discarded  as 
an  ugly  and  unworthy  little  monster— a  veritable 
Daniel  (,luilp  among  Daflfodils.  There  are  good 
DaS'odils  enough  in  cultivation  to  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  such  abortions ;  we  hope  Mr.  Hart- 
land will  go  on  collecting  the  beautiful  sorts,  and 
especially  the  lovely  white  varieties  in  which  Ire- 
land is  so  rich.     But  we-  hope,  also,  that  before 
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publishing  another  "  Little  Booke  "  he  will  get  it 
revised  by  competent  authorities  upon  such 
matters  as  languages,  living  and  dead,  aisthetics, 
and  Daffodils.  (i.  H.  E. 


Ferns. 


HARDY  Fl)REIGN  FERNS. 
Those  about  to  plant  a  new  fernery  in  the  open 
air,  or  those  who  are  desirous  of  producing  greater 
diversity  of  form  in  one  already  established,  will 
find  that  an  admixture  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  hardy  Ferns  from  foreign  countries  with 
our  native  species  and  varieties  will  produce 
both  a  striking  and  pleasing  etfect.  The  majority 
of  Ferns  from  North  America  are  quite  hardy  in 
this  country ;  so,  also,  are  many  of  those  intro- 
duced from  China,  Japan,  Chili,  and  some  of  the 
kinds  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia ;  there- 
fore, ample  material  exists  with  which  to  add  to 
the  charms  of  outdoor  ferneries.  It  often  occurs 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  new  garden  that  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  accommodation  for  plants 
under  glass,  and  also  out  of  doors,  is  settled  be- 
fore a  feinery  is  even  thought  of,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  often  relegated  to  any  unoccupied  corner 
that  can  be  found  for  it  without  the  slightest 
consideration  as  to  its  adaptability  for  plant 
growth.  It  must  be  recognised  as  a  fact  in  the 
foimation  of  a  fernery  that  Ferns  are  lovers  of 
both  shade  and  moisture,  but  they  must  be  free 
from  drip  from  overhanging  trees.  The  majority 
of  North  American  hardy  Ferns  are  fond  of 
moisture  ;  therefore,  in  planting,  this  should  be, 
if  possible,  secured.  In  all  other  respects  the 
species  and  varieties  hereafter  quoted  will  be 
found  to  readily  confoim  to  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment usually  given  to  the  more  common  native 
kinds. 

CvsTOrTEins. — This  is  a  genus  of  fmall-grovving, 
deciduous,  and  elegant  Ferns,  amongst  which  cur 
iadigenous  kinds  are  aniODg.st  the  most  interesting. 
It  comprises,  however,  some  boldgrowiDg  foreign 
forms,  which  are  perfectly  hardy  in  our  climate. 
Being  deciduous,  they  should  be  planted  in  positions 
in  which  no  water  rests  about  their  crowns  in  winter. 
They  thiive  best  in  stiff,  well-drained  soil,  and  enjny 
an  abundant  supply  of  moisture. 

C.  BULBIKKUA.— The  fronds  of  this  .species  are  slightly 
arched,  and  are.  when  wtU  developed,  about  IS  inches 
long;  they  are  divided  into  numerous  finely  cut  seg- 
ments of  a  pleasing  .■•hade  of  pale  green.  1  his  species 
bears  numerous  small  bulbils  on  the  under  side  of  the 
rachis,  which  germinate  freely  and  soon  form  a  con- 
bidetable  sized  mass.     It  comes  from  North  America. 

C.  TENiis. — This  is  another  North  American  plant, 
known  also  by  th?  name  of  C.  atomaria.  It  forms 
dense  tufis  acd  produces  erect,  finely  divided  fronds 
upwards  of  a  foot  high,  lanceolate  in  outlme  and 
deep  green  in  colour,  but  it  does  not  produce  bulbils 
on  the  undersides  of  the  fronds.  Other  handsome, 
but  somewhat  rare,  kinds  are  C.  Douglasi,  C.  fuma- 
rioidfs,  and  C.  tasmanica. 

C'eteeach  aureum.— This  rtsemblcs  our  native 
plant,  but  is  larger;  those  who  have  seen  our  native 
scaly  Ceterach  covering  stone  walls,  as  it  does  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  may  imagine  what  the  appear- 
ance of  this  gigantic  form  would  be  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  fronds  are  a  foot  or  more  long, 
deeply  sinuate,  with  broad,  obtuse  lobes.  The  upper 
side  being  deep  heavy  green,  but  below,  densely 
clothed  with  large,  brown  chaffy  scales.  It  is  a  lime- 
stone-loving plant,  and  should  occupy  a  sheltered, 
but  not  too  shady  a  nook.  It  comes  from  the  high 
mountain  of  Teneriffe. 

ANTiGRAiMM.v  RHizoPHTLr.A,  popularly  known  as 
the  Walking  Leaf  Fern,  is  a  small-growing,  de- 
cumbent plant,  with  simple  dark  green  fronds  from 
6  inches  to  9  inches  long,  and  lobed  at  the  base  ;  the 
points  are  much  attenuated,  and  bear  young  plants 
at  the  apex  ;  these  take  root  and  speedily  form  young 
fronds,  which  again  extend  some  (i  inches  or  9  inches ; 
hence  its  vernacular  name.     It  delights  in  shade  and 
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moisture,  and  thrives  best  when  planted  in  good  leaf 
mould.     It  conies  from  North  America. 

EoTRVCHiiM.— This  is  a  widely  distributed  genus 
belonging  to  the  fection  known  as  flowering  Ferns. 
Its  species  should  be  planted  in  well-drained  sandy 
loam,  and  the  situation  should  be  such  as  to  afford 
them  plenty  of  moisture  after  the  fronds  have  fallen 
in  autumn,  and  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  fre- 
quent removal,  as  this  is  inimical  to  their  well  being. 

B.  viRiiiNictiM.— This  is  the  Rittlesnake  Fern  of 
the  Canadians.     It  produc-s    large  decompound   in- 


the  Tropics.  It  has  the  twofold  advantage  of  being 
the  most  distinct  of  the  genus  (although  not  the 
handsomest)  and  in  being  hardy.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
an  interesting  and  elegant  Fern,  which  bears  slender 
climbing  fronds  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  long.  The 
infertile  pinnae  are  palmately  lobed  and  bright  green  ; 
the  upper  portion  of  the  frond  is  similar  in  shape, 
but  the  segments  are  much  conti acted  and  wholly 
sporangiferous.  This  plant  should  be  placed  in  a 
well-drained  secluded  position.  Like  the  last-named 
species,  it  comes  from  North  America. 

Onvchium  .i.\rONK'i-M.— This  is  a  robust  growing 


The  North  American  Climbing  Fern  (Lygodium  palmatum). 


fertile  fronds  of  a  deep  green  clour.  The  fertile  or 
flowering  frond,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  attains  a 
height  o(  from  9  inches  to  12  inches,  and  springs  from 
the  base  of  the  barren  segments.  This  is  wholly 
contracted,  somewhat  paniculate,  and  bears  reddish 
brown  sori.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  North 
America  and  elsewhere. 

B.  LUNAKioiiiES  is  somewhat  similar  in  general 
outline  to  the  tpecies  just  named,  yet  it  is  abundantly 
distinct.  Its  sterile  froLds  are  much  broader  and  of 
a  deeper  green  than  those  of  virginicum. 

Lygodium  palmatum. — This  species  is  an  outljing 
member  of  a  family  widely  distributed   throughout 


plant,  which  produces  from  a  creeping  stem  fronds 
from  12  inches  to  18  inches  in  height,  divided  into 
numberless  finely  cut  segments.  The  latter  are 
bright,  shining,  green  in  colour,  a  circumstance  which 
has  led  to  its  sometimes  being  called  O.  lucidum. 
When  fertile,  the  soii  form  a  continuous  line  near  the 
margin  of  the  pinnae.  It  is  a  distinct  and  handsome 
plant  in  an  open-air  fernery.     It  comes  from  Japan. 

A.NCHISTEA  viEGiNiCA. — An  erect,  bold-growing 
deciduous  species,  producing  from  underground  st-  ms 
large  fronds,  which  are  twice  divided,  the  pinme  being 
deeply  sinuate.  They  are  from  18  inches  to  30  inches 
high,  12  inches  wide,  .and  bright  green,  the  under 
tides   being   ornamented   with   dense   lines   of    aoii. 
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arranged  on  each  siie  of  the  midrib.  It  comes  from 
North  America. 

O.vocLEA  SENSiBiLis.— In  thiswe  ha%'e  one  of  the 
most  distinct  of  hardy  Ferns.  It  is  sometimes  placed 
in  the  genus  Strutbiopteris,  but  it  is  so^  thoroughly 
distinct,  especially  in  a  garden  point  of  view,  that  we 
prefer  the  name  here  quoted.  It  produces  fronds  of 
two  kinds,  which  are  totally  unlike  each  other.  The 
barren  fronds  are  erect,  some  2  feet  or  3  feet  high, 
deeply  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  being  broad  and  obtuse 
and  bright  green.  The  fertile  fronds  are  erect,  bear- 
ing sori  in  bacciform  segments,  totally  different  from 
any  other  known  Fern.  These  are  only  produced 
upiin  well  established  plants,  and  are  persistent  during 
winter.     It  comes  from  North  America. 

OsMUNDA. — The  general  appearance  of  this  family 
of  what  are  called  flowering  Ferns,  is  well  represented 
by  our  native  species,  O.  reg.alis,  popularly  known  as 
the  Koyal  Fern,  the  most  majestic  in  the  genus. 
Osniundas  are  thorough  bog  plants,  and  in  order  to 
have  them  in  vigorous  health  in  the  fernery,  they 
must  be  so  treated. 

O.  Claytonian.\. — This  very  handsome  Fern  attains 
a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  3  feet.  The  fronds,  which 
are  erect,  are  twice-divided,  segments  obtuse  and  rich 
deep  green.  When  fertile,  some  three  or  four  pairs 
of  the  pinn;e,  in  the  centre  of  the  fronds,  are  short- 
ened, contracted,  and  wholly  sporangiferom,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  led  to  its  being  called  0. 
interrupta,  a  name  under  which  it  is  sometimes  culti- 
vated. It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  very  finest  of 
decorative  Ferns.     It  comes  from  North  America. 

O.  ciNN'ASioMKi. — A  plant  of  noble  port,  its  style 
of  beauty  being  quite  different  from  that  of  O.  Clay- 
toniana,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  two  entirely  distinct 
forms  of  fronds.  The  infertile  fronds  rise  to  a  height 
of  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  or  more,  and  are  some  fl  inches 
broad.  They  are  erect  and  spread  outwards  in  a 
vase-like  manner.  The  segments  are  obtuse  and  deep 
green.  The  fertile  fronds,  which  are  numerous,  are 
contracted,  and  profusely  laden  with  sori,  which  are 
cinnamon-brown.  These  fronds  rise  up  like  plumes 
in  the  centre  of  the  others,  giving  the  plant  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  It  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  China, 
and  Japan. 

STRVTHiorxERis  (the  Ostrich-feather  Fern).  —  A 
genus  of  highly  decorative  deciduous  plants,  which, 
from  their  habit  of  producing  imderground  stolons, 
soon  form  fine  clumps.  The  fronds  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  fertile  ones  always  being  surrounded  by  others 
which  are  barren. 

S.  GER.M.iNiCA. — This  is  a  European  species,  which 
grows  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  the  infertile  fronds 
arching  and  of  a  soft  light  green  colour.  The  fertile 
fronds,  which  are  about  the  same  height  as  the  barren 
ones,  have  all  their  segments  contracted.  It  comes 
from  the  south  of  Europe. 

S.  PENNSYLVANK'A. — This  is  considered  to  be  only 
a  variety  or  form  of  the  European  plant ;  neverthe- 
less, under  cultivation  it  is  abundantly  distinct.  The 
fronds  attain  a  height  of  from  IS  inches  to  2  feet, 
and  are  about  6  inches  in  breadth.  They  are  more 
erect  than  those  of  the  previously  described  plant,  and 
of  a  pleasing  shade  of  green.  It  comes  from  North 
America. 

S.  0KIENTAH3. — This  very  distinct  plant  has  large, 
broad,  somewhat  ovate  fronds,  the  segments  of  which 
are  deeply  divided  and  dark  green.  The  fertile 
fronds  when  mature  are  deep  chestnut  coloured.  It 
comes  from  Northern  India  and  elsewhere. 

LoMARii  STRIATA. — A  fine,  bold,  erect  plant,  and 
one  which  produces  fronds  of  two  kinds.  The  in- 
fertile ones,  which  are  arched,  measiu-e  when  vigorous 
from  3  feet  to  ii  feet  in  length  and  nearly  a  foot  in 
bre.adth.  The  pinn;e  are  thick  and  leathery  in  texture 
and  deep,  heavy  green.  The  fertile  fronds  are  similar, 
but  much  contracted  and  deep  chestnut-brown  when 
mature.  The  stems  and  crown  of  the  plant  are 
densely  clothed  \vith  large  ferruginous  chaffy  scales. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  striking  of  hardy 
Ferns  yet  introduced.     It  comes  from  Chili. 

AiUANTCM  PEDATOM. — The  stems  of  this  beautiful 
species  are  black,  smooth,  and  polished,  the  rhizome 
creeping,  and  the  fronds  deciduous.    The  latter  attain 


a  height  of  from  1  foot  to  2  feet.  They  are  broad  and 
spreading  and  pedately  divided,  the  pinnules  or  seg- 
ments being  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  light  green.  It 
comes  from  North  America  and  Japan. 

LORINSERIA  AREOL.ATA. — This  fine  plant  is  often 
named  Woodwardia,  but  its  contracted,  fertile  fronds 
and  habit  of  growth  sufficiently  separate  it  from  that 
genus.  The  barren  fronds,  which  are  erect,  are  deeply 
sinuose  or  sub-pinnate,  some  12  in.  to  18  in.  high  and 
6  inches  broad,  and  pale  green  in  colour.  The  fertile 
fronds  are  very  much  contracted.  It  is  a  conspicuous 
and  handsome  North  American  plant. 

Pell.ea  atropdrpurea. — This  is  not  a  bold  or 
conspicuous  plant,  but  very  distinct  and  effective 
when  planted  in  a  crevice  of  rockwork,  about  on  a 
level  with  the  line  of  vision.  The  fronds,  which  are 
evergreen,  vary  from  6  inches  to  12  inches  in  length ; 
they  are  simply  pinnate,  the  segments  somewhat 
oblong  in  outline,  leathery  in  texture,  deep  heavy 
green  on  the  upper  side,  but  paler  below.  They  are 
borne  on  deep  purplish  stems.  It  comes  from  North 
America. 

r.  GRACILIS. — An  elegant  evergreen  plant,  delighting 
in  limestone.  Its  fronds,  which  usually  attain  a 
length  of  9  inches,  are  pendulous,  the  segments  being 
twice  divided  and  deep  green  in  colour.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America. 

Lastbea  Sieboldi. — This  is  a  plant  of  robust  habit 
and  distinct  appearance.  The  crown  and  base  of  the 
fronds  are  furnished  with  large  brown  chaffy  scales. 
The  fronds  are  somewhat  drooping  and  pinnate,  the 
terminal  pinnte  being  about  the  same  size  and  shape 
as  the  lateral  ones.  The  fronds,  which  bear  about 
four  pairs  of  thick  leathery  pinnae,  are  from  6  inches 
to  12  inches  long,  nearly  2  inches  broad,  and  pale 
green  in  colour.  The  sori,  which  are  on  the  under- 
sides of  the  fronds,  are  large  and  conspicuous.  It 
comes  from  Japan.  Other  species  of  Lastrea,  too 
handsome  to  be  overlooked,  are  L.  Goldiana,  mar- 
ginata,  sparsa,  atrata,  erythrosora,  and  varia. 

POLVSTICHUM  ACROSTICHOIDES. — An  erect-growing 
plant  with  pinnate  fronds,  the  upper  portion  of  which 
is,  when  fertile,  somewhat  contracted.  The  pinnie 
are  auricled  and  deep  green.  It  may  be  considered 
as  a  somewhat  gigantic  Holly  Fern.  It  comes  from 
North  America. 

Cybtomium.— This  is  a  small  genus  consisting  of 
distinct  species,  which  are  very  effective  when  con- 
trasted with  kinds  having  finely  divided  fronds.  It 
contains  two  species  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose which  we  have  in  view.  One,  C.  caryotidium, 
produces  arching  fronds  a  foot  or  more  long,  the 
segments  of  which  are  large,  auriculate,  and  light 
green  ;  the  crown  of  the  plant  and  base  of  the  fronds 
are  furnished  with  brown  chaffy  scales.  It  comes 
from  Northern  India.  C.  falcatum,  the  other 
species,  is  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  more  erect  in  habit ;  the  pinnae  are  thick 
and  leathery,  and  deep  shining  green  in  colour.  The 
crown  of  the  plant  and  base  of  the  frond  are  densely 
clothed  with  large  ferruginous  chaffy  scales.  It 
comes  from  Japan.  W.  H.  G. 


NEW  AND  RARE  FERNS. 

Gymnogramma  Mi-ELLEBi. — This  plant  is  widely 
distinct  from  the  common  type  of  Gymnogramm.as, 
popularly  known  in  gardens  as  Gold  and  Silver  Ferns, 
but  the  genus  is  very  variable,  and  G.  Muelleri  is  one 
of  its  most  remarkable  kinds.  It  forms  a  tuft  of 
erect  fronds  1  foot  long,  with  the  stalks  covered  with 
brown  scales,  and  the  upper  part  bearing  two  rows  of 
roundish  pinna;,  1  inch  long,  arranged  alternately, 
their  texture  tliick,  almost  leathery,  the  underside 
thickly  covered  with  silvery  scales,  and  the  upper 
surface,  which  is  bright  green,  having  a  few  of  these 
silvery  scales  scattered  over  it.  As  a  stove  Fern  this 
species  should  find  favour  because  of  its  distinct  and 
pretty  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and  seems 
to  prefer  a  moist  stove.  There  are  several  handsome 
examples  of  it  in  the  Kew  collection.  G.  vestita,  a 
closely  allied  species  with  larger  fronds,  but  requiring 
cool-house  treatment,  being  a  native  of  the  highest 
elevations  of  the  Himalaya ;  and  G.  rufa,  a  pretty 
kind  from  the  West  Indies,  are  also  in  cultivation  at 
Kew.     A   collection  of  Gymnogrammas  would  be  a 


very  interesting  and  highly  ornamental  grouj)  of 
Ferns,  which  any  amateur  Fern-grower  would  find 
worth  his  attention. 

Davallia  kcmaeioides. — There  are  several  species 
of  Davallia  with  fronds  3  feet  and  i  feet  in  length, 
or  even  more,  and  a  climbing  habit,  the  fronds  grow- 
ing up  trees  or  over  shrubs  by  means  of  the  sharp 
prickly  spines  which  clothe  their  stalks  and  stems. 
D.  aculeata,  which  is  common  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  its  fronds  reach  a  length  of  6  feet,  has  been  in 
cultivation  in  England  several  years,  but  it  does  not 
attain  with  us  the  dimensions  of  specimens  in  a  wild 
state.  Lately  plants  of  D.  fumarioides  have  been 
introduced  into  Kew  from  Jamaica,  and  they  are  so 
exceedingly  pretty,  even  in  a  small  state,  th.at  we 
wonder  the  species  has  not  long  since  become  popular 
with  Fern  growers.  It  has  a  creeping  rhizome,  fronds 
as  long  as  in  T>.  aculeata,  tripinnatifid,  the  lower 
divisions  12  inches  to  18  inches  long ;  whilst  the 
pinnules  are  divided  up  into  small  segments,  as  in  the 
foliage  of  the  common  [Fumitory — hence  the  specific 
name.  For  baskets  this  Fern  seems  fitted  to  become 
of  great  value  as  an  ornamental  plant.  It  is  also  very 
interesting  on  account  of  its  climbing  habit  and  the 
spiny  character  of  its  fronds,  the  latter  being  a  rare 
character  among  Ferns. 

Cheilanthes  radiata  belongs  to  the  group  Adian- 
topsis,  and  is  remarkably  like  Adiantum  pedatum, 
except  that  it  is  smaller.  It  is  a  stoutish  kind  with 
erect  fronds,  the  stalks  of  which  are  black-bri>wn, 
polished,  and  a  foot  long,  whilst  the  blade  is  formed 
of  from  six  to  nine  radiating  divisions,  each  8  inches 
to  a  foot  long  and  bearing  two  flat  rows  of  small 
three-sided  bright  green  pinnules.  It  is  a  native  of 
Tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  prefers  a 
stove  temperature.  C  pedata,  a  Jamaica  species,  ia 
very  similar  to  the  above,  and  both  are  pretty  stove 
Ferns,  deserving  a  place  in  all  Fern  collections.  They 
are  of  no  value  for  cutting  purposes,  fading  very  soon 
even  when  placed  in  water ;  but  as  pot  plants  they 
have  a  pretty  effect.     We  saw  it  at  Kew  a  few  days 


BEWARE  OF  WEEDS. 

"One  year's  seeding  makes  seven  years'  weeding." 
Seventy  might  almost  be  substituted  for  seven 
without  much  exaggeration.  And  yet,  with  what 
a  light  heart  various  cultivators  of  field  and  gar- 
den go  to  work  seeding  the  land  with  weeds. 
The  first  practical  results  of  agricultural  depres- 
sion on  field  and  garden  have  been  the  sowing  of 
more  weeds.  Money  is  scarce ;  knock  off  a  weeder : 
draw  labourers  by  twos,  threes,  half  dozens 
from  the  garden  for  the  harvest,  and  let  the  weed-? 
run  riot  and  to  seed  in  all  directions.  It  is  only 
for  a  few  weeks — a  month,  five  weeks  at  the 
longest — and  then  we  shall  make  raid.s  upon  the 
weeds  and  out  with  them.  No,  no  ;  thi.s  is  simply 
impossible ;  a  crop  of  weeds  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
poverishing and  embarrassing  legacy  of  these  bad 
times.  It  is  also  the  most  expensive  luxury  that 
can  be  indulged  in ;  too  expensive,  in  fact,  for  any 
but  the  most  wealthy  to  experiment  with.  Hence 
a  crop  of  weeds  must  needs  hasten  the  ruin  and 
intensify  the  distress  of  all  cultivators  struggling 
with  the  dithculties  of  hard  times  and  low  prices. 
Weeds  lower  prices  still  further  by  lessening  pro- 
duce, not  only  for  the  current  year,  but  many, 
one  might  almost  add  with  but  little  exaggera- 
tion, all  future  years.  And  then,  weeds  add  to 
the  cost  of  production,  the  second  great  outlay  of 
cultivators.  If  one  year's  seeding  means  seven 
years'  weeding,  who  will  tot  up  the  money-cost 
involved  in  getting  rid  of  the  weeds  '!  The  more 
we  hoe  up  or  pull  out,  the  more  and  the  faster  they 
grow,  until  every  clod  has  its  weekly  colony  of 
weeds;  and  they  must  be  destroyed  before  any 
produce  of  value  can  be  realised.  Left  to  them- 
selves, the  weeds  would  simply  possess  the  earth, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  meaning  in  this  connec- 
tion the  strongest  and  most  worthless.  And  yet 
with  all  this  as  obvious  as  that  twice  two  are  four 
to  practical  cultivators,  rank  weeds  and  Thistle- 
down are  possessing  the  land  and  smothering  the 
plants  and  flowers  out  of  not  a  few  gardens  this 
harvest-tide.  Weeds,  weeds,  more  w-eeds  !  are  the 
practical    response    not    a    few    cultivators    are 
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making  to  threatening  distress  and  impending 
ruin.  In  a  drive  of  20  miles  I  liave  lately  seen 
more  Nettle-seed  and  Thistle-down  than  would 
suffice  to  stock  the  whole  of  East  Anglia  for  seven 
or  seventy  years.  The  impoverishment  of  the  soil 
is  another  evil  rapidly  accomplished  by  weeds. 
All  of  us  have  heard  of  a  man  so  keen  at  a 
bargain  that,  failing  any  other  customer,  he  used 
to  deal  with  himself,  and  impoverish  one  pocket 
to  enrich  another.  But  the  weed  grower  does  his 
best  to  empty  all  his  pockets  at  once.  There  is 
his  best  bank,  the  earth  carefully  filled  by  Nature 
and  art  with  productive  force  in  the  form  of  plant 
food.  He  lets  the  hungry  weeds  empty  that  rich 
safe  while  he  rubs  his  hands  in  glee  that  he  has 
saved  a  few  farthings  in  the  wage  of  the  weeders 
that  would  have  kept  them  out.  The  cultivator 
has  another  bank  to  guard  in  the  earth  below  and 
the  air  above  ;  the  roots  need  room,  the  stems, 
leaves,  and  flowers  light  and  air  to  do  their  work 
of  growth  and  to  finish  their  produce.  The  weeds 
cramp  the  roots  into  weakness,  and  crowd  out  light 
and  air  from  the  tops  to  the  reduction  of  the  yield, 
or  the  impoverishment  of  the  sample  below  market- 
able value.  Never  will  agricultural  or  general 
prosperity  be  restored  by  such  suicidal  tactics.  If 
farms  or  gardens  are  too  large  for  the  capital  or 
labour  available  for  them,  let  them  be  reduced  in 
area.  For  if  cleanliness  will  not  pay,  foulness 
cannot,  and  those  who  have  least  to  spend  are  the 
very  last  to  be  able  to  afford  to  grow  weeds  either 
in  field  or  garden,  to  say  nothing  of  the  luxury 
now,  alas  !  by  no  means  uncommon,  of  growing 
wesds  ad  libitum  in  both.  D.  T.  F. 


Garden  Destroyers. 

MILDEW  ON  ROSES. 
This  has  assuredly  reached  its  zenith  this  season. 
It  began  early  and  continued  late  ;  in  fact,  still- 
September  2S— abounds.     It  has  refused   to   be 
suli>hured   or  showered  off,  and  hence  it  is   still 
plentiful  with  us.    Begotten  of  red  rust,  which  has 
also  been   most  virulent,  or  running  abreast  of  it, 
the  mildew  has  in  many  cases  stripped  the  Rosss 
bare  of  leaves  and  arrested  the   development  or 
lowereii    the  quality   of   their   blooms.     The  fact 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  showered  off  or  yielded  to 
the  solvent  or  cleansing  powtri  of  the  rains  is 
strong  proof  alike  of  its  persistency  and  potency. 
For,  as  a  rule,  mildews  that  abound  on  Roses  in 
the  early  summer  dissolve  or  disappear  at  the  touch 
of  autumnal  rains.     They  are  either  washed  off  or 
grown   out  of  the   Roses,   as   the   longer,   cooler 
nights  of  autumn  cool  the  feverish  heat  of  Rose 
growth  and    moderate    the  express    speed  with 
which  that  ill-matched  pair,  hurry  and  weakness, 
endeavour  to  develop  flowers.     But  this  season  it 
seems  as  if  mildew  were  to  abide  with  us  to  the 
very  end  of   the  growing  season.     Assuredly  at 
this  late  period  «ere  it  now  to  leave  our  Roses 
there  is  no  time  left  for  them  to  recoup  themselves. 
Leafless,  and  not  a  few  of  them  shootless,  one  trem- 
bles to  think  of  their  speedily  encountering   the 
winter,  all   unprepared  for  battling   successfully 
against  its  sudden  change  5  and  probably  severe 
cold.    Sulphur  in  all  its  forms  has  proved  powerless 
to  arrest,  kill,  or  brush  off  the  mildew  this  season. 
Tlie  most  telling  check  to  the  ravages  of  the  mil- 
dew consisted  of  quicklime  applied  in  heavy  doses 
when  the  leaves  were  wet  with  rain,  dew,  or  over- 
head  syringing ;   and   in   these   cases   the   check 
seemed  to  arise  from  the  quantity  applied  rather 
than  from  the  chemical  or  other  effects  of  the  lime. 
The  Roses  looked  like  dusty  millers  after  their 
lime  dressings,  the   mildew  being  overborne,  and 
perhaps  mechanically  subdued,  by  the  sheer  mass 
of  the  heavy  lime  dressing.     The  mildew  plague 
of  this  season  has  been  no  respecter  of  persons— 
that  is,  class3s  of  Roses.     As  a  rule,  it  is  so  to  a 
very  large  extent.     Tlie  more  rough   and  hirsute 
the  leaves  and  stjms,  the  more  do  Roses  sutler 
from  mildew.     But  this  season  the  smooth  Teas, 
and  even  such  robust  and  anti-mildew   Roses  as 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  have  been  as  white  with  mildew 
as  the  most  mitly    I'erpetuals.      Still,  amid    the 
impartial  and  almost  universal  reign  of  mUdew 


over  the  Rose,  one   variety  has   stood  forth  as 
almost  wholly  proof    against   it.      That   variety 
is    the    smooth-leaved,    robust-growing,    profuse- 
blooming    Homere.      isText    to    this   variety,   the 
one    that    has    suffered    least    from    mildew    is 
the  fine  old  Bourbon  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
also  a  very  robust  growing  smooth-leaved  Rose. 
But  this,  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  its  near  allies, 
are  almost  as  smooth-leaved  as  either  of   these, 
though  not  quite  so  shiny.     Further,  the  (ilory 
types  mostly  escape,  and  this  year  it  is  coated 
over  thickly  with  mildew  alike  on  warm  walls  and 
in  beds  and  borders.     All  forms  and  ages  of  the 
Glory   seem  also  to  have  suffered   with    almost 
equal  severity.      As   to    remedies,  can  the  fun- 
gologists  instruct  or  guide  us  to  these?    Can  the 
germs  of  mildew  survive  the  winter  on  bark  or 
bough,  or  in  or  on  the  earth '?    The  reply  to  this 
question   may  lead  to  various  means  of  warring 
against  mildew  in  the  dead  season,  such  as  early 
pruning,  the  speedy  and  severe  reduction  of  the 
tops  of  Roses  by  the  reduction  of  all  weakly  and 
worthless  shoots,  the  baring  of  the  collar  of  the 
plants   down   to   the   roots,  and  the  smearing  of 
every  portion  of  the  Rose  left  with  a  mixture  of 
half   and    half    of   quicklime  and  sulphur.     This 
might  destroy  the  germs  of  mildew  and  red  rust, 
as  well  as  assuredly  cleanse  the  Roses  of  Moss, 
Lichen,   maggots,    aphides,    or    other    vegetable 
parasites   or   insect    pests.      Then,    lest    mildew 
germs  should  survive  in  the  soil,  the  surface  of 
this  should  be  removed  bodily  clear  away  from  the 
Roses,  and  the  latter  top-dressed  with   maiden 
loam  or  good  manures.     Should  this  not  be  prac- 
ticable, the  old  soil  could  be  burned  and  returned 
to  the  Roses,  as,  so  far  as  is  known,  fire  destroys 
the  germs  of  all  fungoid  pests,  and  burnt  earth  is 
found   to  be  one  of  the  very  best  dressings  for 
Roses.     Further,   as    the    mildew   has    rendered 
Rose  plants  abnormally  tender  as  well  as  weak, 
it  will   be  wise  to  protect  them  more  heavily  as 
well  as  earlier  than  usual.     Teas  and  Noisettes 
denuded  of    their  foliage    and  deprived  of    the 
stamina  incident   to    healthy   growth   will    need 
skilful  and  liberal  top  protection,  as  well  as  stem 
and  branch  clearing  and  root  culture  and  feeding, 
to  bring  them  up  to  their  normal  vigour  in  fiori- 
ferousness  next  season.  D.  T.  F. 


up  any  mixture  of  tar  and  paraffin.  Common  tar 
is,  I  find,  going  out  of  fashion,  as  the  black  varnish 
is  quite  as  durable  and  can  be  used  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  paint.  It  does  not  require  boiling, 
but  is  laid  on  as  taken  from  the  cask.  In  cold 
weather  it  may  be  necessary  to  warm  it  a  little  to 
make  it  work  more  freely,  though  even  this  pre- 
caution is  not,  I  am  told,  indispensable.  For  the 
future  I  shall  use  no  more  tar. — J.  C.  B. 


Wasps. — "D.  T.  F."  would  make  his  communi- 
cation about  wasps  more  interesting  by  stating 
the  locality  from  which  he  writes.  Here  we  have 
no  wasps.  In  sjiring  and  early  summer  queens 
abounded.  It  was  a  common  occurrence  to  catch 
twenty  or  thirty  a  day ;  now  not  a  wasp  is 
to  be  seen,  nor  has  a  single  nest  been  found. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that,  though  unlike 
"  D.  T.  F."  we  have  no  wasps,  we  have  any 
amount  of  blue-bottle  flies,  and  the  same,  I  hear, 
is  the  case  in  Devonshire.  House  flies  are  not  at 
all  plentiful.  A  hard  dry  winter  is  most  favourable 
for  the  queen  wasps.  If  warm  weather  comes  in 
March  and  wakens  them  up,  they  come  out  before 
there  is  any  proper  food  for  them,  and  they  are 
starved.  This  is  my  impression,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Darwin  agreed  with  me.  This  year  the  long  and 
severe  winter  kept  them  in  winter  quarters  till 
late,  and  so  they  abounded  ;  but  a  very  cold  and 
wet  May  followed  and  they  perished  by  starva- 
tion.— A.  R.,  Windermere. 

Here  in   the  spring  we  killed  over    100 

queens.  I  never  remember  seeing  so  many,  and 
when  moving  some  heaps  of  rubbish  in  the  latter 
part  of  June  we  found  a  nest  just  forming  con- 
taining about  twenty  cells  and  some  of  the  larva' 
just  forming,  while  .some  were  only  just  visible, 
but  since  that  time  I  do  not  remember  liaving 
seen  one  solitary  wasp.  Last  year  we  had  them 
in  thousands;  I  destroyed  six  nests  within  a 
radius  of  lOO  yards  of  our  vineries.  Blue-bottles 
have  been  very  troublesome,  but  the  cast  winds  of 
the  last  few  days  seem  to  have  driven  them  away. 
— Alfred  Gardner,  Broadwa'er  Ball,   Worlhimj. 


Schubertia   grandiflora. — This  is  a  beautiful 
white-flowered  stove  climber,  which  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  about  forty  years  ago,  figured  in  the 
magazines,   and  a  good  deal  written   about   at   the 
time,  and  then  allowed  to  drop  out  of  cultivation  ; 
at  all  events,  we  never  saw  or  heard  of  living  plants 
of  it  till  a  correspondent  sent  us,  a  few  days  ago,  a 
flower  and  leaf  of  "  a  climber  which  had  grown  "20  feet 
or  more  in  length,  and  had  on  the  last  lU  feet  clusters 
of  white  flowers,  about  six  in  a  cluster,  looking  before 
opening  like  a  bunch  of  Filberts."     This  plant  proves 
to  be  the   Schubertia  above  referred  to,  but  whilst 
apparently  the  .same   species   as  that    introduced   in 
ISU,   the  flower  sent  to   us  for  identification  is   at 
least  twice  as  large  as  any  iu  the  figures  of  the  earlier 
plant.     One   of   these  figures  will  be  found  in  the 
Jlolaniral   Maga.iiie,  t.   3891,   under    the    name    of 
Physiantluis  auricomus  (golden-haired),  and  another 
in  the   Botanical  Rcgiitcr,  xxxii.,  t.  21,  where  it  is 
called  S.  graveolens.     For  garden  purposes  our  cor- 
respondent's plant  might  well  be   kept   out   of  the 
company  of  the  form  figured  in   these   two  works, 
which    is    vastly    inferior    to    the    flower   before    us 
now.     And  yet  it  is  stated  of  this  smaller  variety 
that  "it  was  not  inferior  to  Stephanotis  a3  a  flower- 
ing plant,  whilst  the  flowers  are  larger  and  at  least  as 
fragr.aut,"     The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded 
this  smaller-flowered  form  a  Banksiau  medal  in  l.Sly. 
We  do  not  think    the    Schuljertia  is   ipiitc   eijual  to 
Stephanotis  in  respect  to  fragrance  or  purity  of  white- 
ness, but   it  is   nevertheless   a   beautiful  ]ilant,  and 
apparently  easily  grown   and   flowered.     Here   is   a 
bhnrt   description    of   S.   grandiflor.v :    Stem   woody, 
twining,  covered  with  yellow  hairs ;  leaves  obovate, 
pointed,   undulate,  5  inches  long,   'Ih    inches    broad, 
light  green,    softly   pubescent;    flowers   on   axillary 
peduncle.?,  about  six  in  a  cluster  on  each  ped  ancle  ; 
calyx  of  five  brownish  green  sepals   three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long ;  corolla  2  inches  long,  2^  inches  across, 
and  in  sh.ape  and  substance  like  that  of  Stephanotis  ; 
iu  colour  it  is  a  soft  creamy  white,  becoming  primrose- 
yellow  with  age  ;  fragrance  very  powerful  and  heavy, 
not  unlike  the  scent  of  Gardenia  flowers.     We  learn 
that  the  blooms  of  the  Schubertia  last  a  long  time  in 
perfection.     The    genus    belongs    to    the    Asclepiad 
Order,    and    is    sister   to    Physianthu?.       Our   corre- 
spondent obtained  his  plant  from  seeds  imported  from 
the  Argentine  Republic. — AV. 


Tar  paint. — I  would  strongly  advise  "  M.'  to 
use  the  black  varnish  advertised  in  the  gardening 
papers,  and  thereby  avoid   the  trouble  of  making 


Names  of  plants-—.''.  T. — Adiantum  CapiUus-veneris, 

uppiirently  the  Algerian  form. J.  Moi-fian.—l,  llondclctia 

spcciosa  ignea ;  2,  Posoqueria  longiflora  ;  3,  Asclepias  curas- 
-sLivica  ;  4,  Diplacus  glutinosus  ;  5,  Lajlia  Uayana  ;  6,  Flelone 

lagenaria. E.  II.  K. — Alstrcemeria  aurantiaca  var. A.  C. 

Bartlwtoyie2c. — Schubertia  grandiflora. It. — Sedum  purpu- 

rascens. /.  G.  Calthy. — Next  week. H.  Arrlur-IIinti. — 

Aster  (Biotia)  coryrabosus,  Ait.  (=Aater  cordifoliu.s,  Michx.), 
but  not  the  plant  recognised  by  Asa  Gray  as  A.  cordifolius  ; 
an  old  Liunean  name  ;  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  Shorti,  Urum- 

niitudi,  and  sagittifolius. TK  E. — Aster  dumosus. B.  B. 

— t'ephalanthcra  rubra. Ta/u/i— Crocus  tessell.atus  ;  Pear 

is  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. Miss  C.  il/aai/te.- Zephyranthes 

Candida. 2\nhy.—\,  Solanum  sp.  ;  send  better  specimen, 

with  information  as  to  the  country  whence  it  was  ob- 
tained ;    2,     Rudbeckia    amplexicanlis. Jessamim'. — N.ar- 

thecium  ossifragom  (Bog  Asphodel). A'.   1'.  Z. — 1,  Aster 

Novai-anglia;  roseiis ;  2,  A.  longifolius  formosus ;  3,  G;ila- 
teila    dracuneuloides ;    4,    A.   horizontalis ;    5,    Polygonum 

Brunonis. 1).  D. — Yellow    flower,  Dendrobium   chrysan- 

thum,   Sarcanthus    sp. ;    name  next  week. It.    W. — An- 

gneeum  pellucidum. 

Names  of   fruits.— S.   K.    T.-Plum,  Peach;  Apple, 

Dowutun;  Pear — 1,  Green  Aehan  ;  2,  not  known. .-tnon. — 

4,  Williams'  Bon  Chrfctien;  other  not  known. O.  Smilk. — 

l]  Emperor  Alexander  ;  2,  not  recognised;  3,  Maiiks  Codlln. 

/.   E"llnTiii;ilt"ni.—a,  Winter  Strawberry;    (>,   Tower  of 

(ilamis;  c,  Hawthornden, Tico  Api)tt:t,  /cithinit  any  [el lev, 

0  uiiihnrii  0  m\d  7. — 0,  Brabant  Belletlem-;  7,  Beauty  of 
Kent.  

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Shooting  on  Moor  and  Slarsh,  and  Shooting  in  Field  and 
Covert."    Badminton  Library.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

"  Mary's  Meadow,  and  Letters  from  a  Little  Garden."  By 
.1,  11.  Ewing.     Society  for  Promoting  Chvistian  Knowledge. 
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Woods  &  forests. 


FORESTRY  NOTES. 

Fm-RE     MANAOEMEXT     OF    OUR     WOODS.  — If     the 

nation  will  not  appoint  a  school  for  the  education 
of  our  woodmen,  landlords  and  owners  of  woods 
can  still  help  themselves  and  improve  matters. 
They  can,  if  they  choose,  place  the  care  of  their 
woods  in  better  hands.  Uardening;  never  was 
more  depressed  than  at  present.  Reduction  is 
the  order  of  the  day  in  many  establishments, 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  garden,  throw- 
ing many  good  men  out  of  places  altogether  or  re- 
ducing their  salaries.  Why  not,  therefore,  employ 
such  men  as  foresters  ?  or,  what  would  be  better 
for  both  parties,  as  foresters  and  gardeners  com- 
bined ?  Unless  in  the  drudgery  of  woodcraft  and 
perhaps  a  trifling  inexperience  in  valuing  and  dis- 
posing of  timber — things  that  can  bo  learned  in  a 
very  short  while — a  gardener's  education  tits  him 
for  the  duties  of  woodman  as  well  as  gardener. 
The  culture  of  trees  is  as  much  in  his  way  as  the 
culture  of  fruits,  vegetables,  or  flowers.  In  fact, 
he  has  practically  in  times  past  performed  some  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  forester,  for  in 
almost  all  establishments  it  is  he  who  propagates 
and  nurses  all  new  subjects  intended  for  the  woods, 
and  in  many  otlier  ways  assists  by  his  advice  and 
work  in  planting  and  management.  There  are 
good  foresters,  of  course,  who  have  been  bred  to  the 
business  and  who  are  a  credit  to  it,  but  they  are 
the  exception,  for  the  general  run  of  woodmen — 
masters,  foremen,  and  men — are  far  behind  the 
gardener  in  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge. 
The  best  proof  of  this  exists  in  the  fact  that 
forestry  as  a  craft  is  practically  destitute  of  a 
periodical  literature  of  its  own,  and  has  few  books 
comparatively,  while  gardening  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  both.  Woodmen  do  not  read,  have  no 
records,  and  I  believe  I  am  within  the  mark  in 
stating  that  it  has  been  found  all  but  impossible 
to  sustain  a  paper  devoted  to  forestry  alone,  so 
little  encouragement  has  any  venture  of  the  kind 
received  either  in  England  or  Scotland.  But  let 
the  two  be  combined,  or  place  our  woods  under 
the  care  of  trained  horticulturists,  and  you  at  once 
lift  forestry  into  a  higher  level,  and  give  it  a 
chance  it  never  has  had  before.  The  burden  of 
the  evidence  given  before  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
committee  all  went  to  prove  that  our  British 
woods  were  mismanaged,  and  that  the  cause  was 
the  ignorance  of  agents  and  their  subordinates  em- 
ployed to  look  after  them.  Here,  then,  is  a  class 
of  men  (gardeners)  qualified  for  the  task  ;  why  not 
employ  them  '/  It  is  not  a  new  idea.  There  are 
not  a  few  gardeners  employed  as  woodmen,  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  plan  has  been  always  found 
perfectly  successful. 

Norway  poles,  how  grown.  —I  examined  and 
measured  some  of  a  pile  of  these  the  other  day. 
They  were  about  30  feet  long,  and  in  that  length 
the  quarter  girth  top  and  bottom  varied  from 
about  1 J  inches  and  '2  inches,  that  is  to  say,  the 
poles  did  not  taper  more  than  that  from  end  to 
end.  The  cause  of  this,  it  was  plain  to  see,  had 
been  the  crowded  condition  of  the  forests  in  which 
the  poles  grew,  thereby  preventing  the  trees  from 
carrying  more  than  just  a  top  of  branches — per- 
haps extending  to  a  quarter  of  the  tree's  length. 
They  could  not  be  produced  any  other  way. 
Where  Spruce  trees  are  thin  on  the  ground  they 
carry  all  their  branches  down  to  the  ground,  and 
are  consequently  much  more  tapering  and  crowded 
with  knots  that  are  deep  seated,  rendering  the 
timber  partly  useless  for  many  purposes.  In  the 
Norway  poles  the  lower  branches  had  long  ago 
disappeared.  The  fault  of  mostly  all  the  Firs  in 
English  and  Scotch  woods  is  that  they  are  too 
thin  on  the  ground.  On  one  extensive  estate  I  am 
acquainted  with  in  Scotland,  where  the  woods 
were  at  one  time  proverbial  for  their  ' '  good 
management,"  the  Spruce  trees  were  so  severely 
thinned  out,  that  they,  in  almost  every  case, 
carried  their  branches  to  the  bottom,  and  so  regu- 
larly that  I  have  seen  the  wood-boys  amuse  them- 


selves by  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees 
and  sliding  down  over  the  branches  to  the  ground. 
We  shall  never  produce  good  Larch,  Spruce,  or 
any  kind  of  Fir  poles  in  this  way.  We  have 
excellent  examples  of  the  eft'ects  of  the  two  modes 
of  culture  here.  In  one  plantation  on  an  exposed 
hillside,  where  the  Larches  grow  thinly  among 
ratlier  stunted  Oaks  of  the  same  age,  they  carry 
most  of  their  branches,  and  are  consequently 
thick  at  the  base  of  their  trunks,  which,  however, 
taper  like  a  carrot  to  the  top  and  are  full  of 
knots.  This  Larch  the  collieries  will  not  use, 
because  it  is  too  thick  at  one  end  and  too  small  at 
the  other.  Elsewhere  Larch  of  the  same  age 
drawn  up  in  consequence  of  having  been  crowded 
and  never  having  more  than  just  a  top  of  branches 
is  exactly  of  the  shape  of  the  Norway  poles,  not 
being  very  thick  at  the  base  nor  very  small 
at  the  top,  but  carrying  their  girth  evenly 
throughout  a  length  of  from  40  feet  to  70  feet. 
Another  instructive  example  of  their  culture 
grows  at  the  margin  of  the  park  in  the 
shape  of  a  Larch  some  eighty  years  of  age  still 
carrying  its  bottom  bi'anches  '20  feet  long  or  more  — 
very  thick  limbs  indeed.  The  tree  is  a  very 
rough  specimen  and  big,  but  as  it  is  a  good  plank 
could  not  be  sawn  out  of  it,  because  of  the  nume- 
rous deep-rooted  knots  caused  by  the  branches. 
Like  the  others  mentioned,  it  tapers  greatly  also. 
A  contrast  to  this  tree  are  the  other  members  of 
the  same  group  growing  inside  the  wood  and 
which  have  never  carried  anything  but  top 
branches.  Some  of  these  are  bare  now  up  to 
nearly  a  height  of  40  feet,  and  are  clean,  straight, 
of  uniform  girth,  with  no  sign  of  knots,  the  lower 
branches  having  long  ago  fallen  off  and  their 
places  grown  over. 

Co.Mi'AR.VTivE  liULK  OF  TREES. — Of  somc  ex- 
amples of  standing  timber  reckoned  the  other  day, 
I  find  the  Spanish  Chestnut  tops  the  list,  one 
here,  about  eighty  or  ninety  years  of  age,  having 
about  170  feet  of  timber  in  its  three  limbs  and 
larger  branches.  Beech  of  the  same  age  or  per- 
haps a  little  older  contains  about  the  same,  the 
branches  having  plenty  of  room,  the  measure 
being  in  the  trunk  chiefly.  Larch  eighty  or 
ninety  years  of  age  have  (iofeet  or  70  feet  in  them. 
Scotch  Fir  and  Spruce  have  both  less  than  the 
Larch  considerably,  though  of  the  same  age; 
and  the  Oak  has  the  least  measure  of  the  deciduous 
examples  mentioned.  The  Beech  is  a  much  faster 
grower  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  with  the 
increasing  market  for  timber  in  this  country  it  is 
one  of  the  trees  to  plant  where  it  will  grow.  ( !ood 
trees  fetch  a  little  less  jjrice  than  Oak  at  present, 
but  much  depends  upon  bulk  and  quality  of  the 
timber.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  Beech  is  much  the  fastest  grower  of  the 
two. 

Good  examples  of  Corsican  Fir. — These,  I 
am  told,  are  to  be  found  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
Northumberland,  where  trees  with  (iO  feet  of 
timber  in  them  have  been  felled  and  the  quality 
proved.  I  wonder  if  the  authorities  there 
could  furnish  you  with  any  information  on  the 
subject.  Y. 


My  Scotch  Firs,  of  from  GO  to  100  years  old, 
and  generally  in  a  healthy  state,  are  dying  from 
the  attacks  of  an  insect.  I  send  you  herewith  a 
twig  and  piece  of  the  bark  to  show  how  it  works, 
and  would  be  glad  to  know  if  any  steps  can  be 
taken  to  stop  such  serious  ravages. — W.  H.  M., 
J)a/Uafli<:. 

■\*  Your  Firs  are  attacked  by  the  Pine  beetle 
(Hylurgus  piniperda),  which  is,  unfortunately,  a 
very  common  pest.  When  trees  are  of  the  size 
that  yours  are  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible 
to  do  anything  to  kill  the  insects,  but  much  good 
may  be  done  by  removing  all  stumps,  felled  tim- 
ber, broken  branches,  &c. ,  in  which  the  females 
might  lay  their  eggs,  and  by  at  once  cutting 
down  any  trees  which  are  showing  signs  of  want 
of  vigour  or  which  have  been  partially  uprooted 
by  storms.  I  believe  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  case 
that  thoroughly  healthy  trees  are  attacked. — 
G.  S.  S. 


OAK  PLANTATIONS. 

The  dilTerence  between  Oak  plantations  and  those 
of  Larch  or  other  Firs  is,  that  the  Firs  are  swept 
away  at  a  single  cutting,  while  the  Oak  is  gradually 
exploited.  The  nature  and  rate>  of  growth  of  the 
two  classes  of  wood  will  at  once  suggest  the  reason 
why  this  should  be.  This  gradual  system  of  cut- 
ting Oak  makes  the  management  of  the  woods  or 
plantations  a  more  intricate  business  than  the 
mere  dealing  with  a  given  acreage  of  Larch  or 
other  similar  wood,  and  the  greater  variation  in 
size  and  form  of  the  Oak  adds  to  the  ditiiculty. 
In  most  Oak  woods  and  plantations,  too,  there  is 
generally  more  or  less  underwood,  which  is  very 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  other  class  of  planta- 
tion. There  are  many  ways,  however,  in  which 
the  periodical  cuttings  may  be  disposed  of,  and 
the  particular  method  chosen  which  best  adapts 
itself  to  the  surrounding  circumstances. 

Selling  trees  and  underwood  together  in 
the  winter  is  a  plan  which  takes  all  expense 
and  further  trouble  off  the  vendor  at  once,  but 
it  must  be  for  each  to  judge  for  himself  as  to 
its  merits  when  the  whole  bearings  of  the  system 
have  been  looked  at.  Whether  the  sale  is 
eli'ected  by  auction  or  private  treaty  does  not 
greatly  alter  the  preliminary  work  to  be  done  or 
the  information  which  is  necessary  to  gain  as 
to  the  value  of  the  produce.  Before,  however, 
the  sale  of  the  underwood  and  trees  in  a  single 
lot  is  attempted,  it  will  be  well  to  be  satisfied  that 
there  are  buyers  who  deal  with  both  branches,  as 
the  timber  and  underwood  trades  are  essentially 
distinct,  although  the  two  are  sometimes  combined 
in  the  person  of  one  individual.  In  setting  out  an 
area  for  selling  in  this  way  as  the  wood  stands,  it 
will  obviously  be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  be  satis- 
fied as  to  the  acreage,  in  order  to  fix  the  worth  of 
the  underwood,  and  then  to  select  and  value  the 
proportion  of  timber  which  has  to  be  cut.  In 
practice  with  standing  wood  this  is  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  an  unpleasant  and  difficult  task,  and  is 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  performed  in  a  perfunctory 
manner,  and  generally  leads  to  the  buyer  getting 
the  best  of  the  bargain,  as  the  dimensions  of  the 
trees  are  not  readily  seen,  and  their  relative  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  each  other  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent guesswork.  To  obviate  this,  even  if  it  is 
deemed  best  to  sell  both  the  underwood  and  trees 
standing,  the  transaction  may  be  divided  into  two, 
the  underwood  being  dealt  with  first  and  the 
thinning  and  sale  of  the  trees  as  soon  as  this  is  cut 
down.  In  this  way  the  size,  character,  and  posi- 
tion of  each  tree  may  be  at  once  seen,  and  a  diffi- 
cult operation  reduced  to  one  of  ease  and  compara- 
tive certainty.  In  going  over  trees  in  this  way 
the  matter  of  marking  must  lie  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  operator,  but  I  prefer,  if  possible,  to  have 
the  marks  upon  the  trees  which  have  to  be  felled, 
and  not  upon  those  which  are  to  be  left.  When 
the  proportion  intended  to  remain  is  very  small  in 
relation  to  the  number  to  be  thrown,  it  may  be  a 
small  saving  of  labour  to  mark  the  least  in  bulk, 
but  as  the  operator  should  visit  each  tree  to  ascer- 
tain its  contents  and  value,  the  labour  cannot 
amount  to  much. 

The  CFTTiNd  of  the  uxperwooti  by  the  vendor 
and  arranging  it  in  drifts  of  uniform  width  and  as- 
certained lengths,  and  selling  the  trees  which  it  is 
necessary  to  fell  as  they  stand,  is  another  plan 
which  is  sometimes  adopted.  This  is  chiefly  the 
case  where  there  are  woodmen  on  the  place  for 
whom  work  must  be  found  in  winter.  At  first 
sight  it  may  be  thought  that  if  the  men  are  em- 
ployed to  cut  the  underwood,  that  there  can  be  no 
advantage  in  allowing  the  buyer  to  take  the  trees 
as  they  grow.  On  large  estates,  where  sales  of 
wood  are  not  confined  to  a  fixed  time  annually,  this 
is  true :  but  in  places  where  the  sale  of  the  under- 
wood takes  place  during  the  winter  or  early  in  the 
spring,  and  there  is  little  or  nothing  but  the  thin- 
nings from  the  area  from  which  it  has  been  cut 
to  come  into  market  during  the  ensuing  season,  it 
is  often  a  matter  of  policy  to  close  the  whole  busi- 
ness at  once,  by  selling  the  Oaks  as  they  stand,  and 
allowing  the  merchant  to  fell  and  I'emove  them  at 
barking  time.    But,  as  it  has  been  said,  where  the 
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amount  of  timber  is  enough  for  a  subsequent  sale 
and  the  woodmen  have  to  be  found  employment, 
it  may  be  better  to  do  the  work  of  felling  and 
barking  and  dispose  of  the  trees  at  per  cubic  foot. 
At  any  rate,  from  these  general  rules  there  should 
not  be  much  ditiiculty  in  working  out  a  plan  to 
answer  to  individual  circumstances  and  require- 
ments. One  thing  about  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
that  is,  when  there  is  underwood,  this  must,  either 
by  the  underwood  merchant  or  the  owner,  be  cut 
and  laid  before  anything  can  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  tree-felling  ;  and,  further,  that  to  do  the  work 
carefully  and  well,  even  the  operation  of  selecting 
and  marking  the  trees  should  be  deferred  until 
the  underwood  is  felled,  to  allow  free  movement 
amongst  the  trees  and  a  clear  view  of  the  character 
and  positions  of  the  trees  with  respect  to  each 
other.  On  the  whole,  as  the  businesses  are  quite 
distinct,  even  if  both  transactions  are  concluded 
with  the  same  person,  I  look  upon  it  as  more 
satisfactory  to  make  the  sale  of  underwood  and  of 
timber  trees  separate  and  independent  bargains. 

D.  J.  Yeo. 


EXTINCTION  OF  ASH  TREES. 

There  is  one  good  point  about  our  American 
friends  in  forestry  matters,  and  that  is,  they 
never  seem  loth  to  cry  out  about  the  entire 
destruction  of  certain  of  their  species  of  trees 
within  a  given  time,  although  the  event  seems  to 
recede  as  we  approach  it.  It  may  be  pardonable, 
therefore,  although  I  possess  a  good  deal  of 
optimism  in  relation  to  forestry  matters  in 
general,  to  again  point  out  that  the  Ash  and  the 
Sycamore  as  timber  trees  will  soon  be  things  of 
the  past.  I  know  there  is  nothing  at  all  new  in 
this  assertion,  and  the  Sycamore,  useful  and 
ornamental  though  it  be,  could  probably  be  better 
spared  of  the  two.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the 
reasons  given  why  the  Ash  is  not  more  planted, 
and  why,  where  it  exists,  it  is  so  assiduously 
felled,  but  in  the  face  of  it  all  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  such  an  indispensable  tree  should  be 
allowed  to  become  practically  extinct.  The 
remedy  I  take  to  be  that  of  raising  in  plan- 
tations either  by  itself  or  with  Oak.  If  this  is 
done,  the  objection  of  the  roots  impoverishing 
the  soil  when  grown  round  fields,  and  the  objec- 
tion some  have  to  the  appearance  of  the  tree, 
would  be  quite  overcome.  Ash  plantations  and 
Ash  alone  are  not  often  met  with,  but  if  the  ties 
is  to  be  preserved  from  practical  extinction  some 
such  plan  of  growing  must  be  tried.  For  aught 
I  know,  there  is  no  reason  wliy  Sycamore  should 
not  be  grown  in  the  same  way.  So  much  having 
been  said  with  apparently  so  little  practical 
result  makes  the  iteration  of  such  views  a  little 
discouraging,  but  the  facts  speak  for  themselves, 
however  ignored.  Sentimentally,  one  would 
deplore  the  loss  of  these  trees,  but,  practically, 
the  extinction  of  the  Ash  means  a  greater  incon- 
venience than  can  be  seen  on  the  moment.  It  is 
true  that  a  proportion  of  Ash  is  brought  into 
this  country  from  abroad,  but  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  reply  to  the  question,  and  we  have  no 
guarantee,  even  if  the  quality  of  the  wood  were 
equally  good,  that  the  supply  is  inexhaustible. 
The  use  of  the  Ash  dates,  I  suppose,  from  almost 
pre-historic  times,  but  never  probably  was  the 
rate  of  consumption  equal  to  that  of  the  present 
moment.  Little  or  no  planting  and  rapid  con- 
sumption when  taken  together  cannot  go  on  for 
ever.  At  the  lowest  calculation  half  a  century 
must  elapse  before  trees  planted  now  can  reach  a 
size  large  enough  for  many  uses  for  which  they 
are  required,  and  as  events  are  marching  it  seems 
a  puzzle  how  the  existing  supplies  can  be  made 
to  last  so  long.  The  fashion  of  planting  Larch — 
a  very  useful  wood  in  its  way — suddenly  attained 
a  great  height,  presumably  on  account  of  its 
novelty,  and  one  would  like  to  see  something  in 
a  smaller  way  occur  with  the  Ash  and  Sycamore 


— the  latter,  perhaps,  to  a  fourth  the  extent  of 
the  Ash.  In  matters  agricultural  the  Ash  is  the 
chief  wood.  Mowers,  reapers,  ploughs,  harrows, 
wagons,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  implement  of 
the  farm  contain  more  or  less  of  English  Ash, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  supply  is  gone  that  its 
real  utility  will  be  seen.  J. 


CIRCULAR  AND  BAND  SAWS. 

The  circular  saw  and  its  appendages  above  all 
others  is  the  most  essential  machine  used  in  con- 
nection with  British  wood.  The  saw,  worked  by 
mere  manual  force,  has  done  much  in  the  past 
and  is  doing  good  work  now,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  a  machine.  To  the 
circular  saw,  then,  must  be  accorded  the  premier 
place,  and  this  no  doubt  on  account  of  its  com- 
parative strength  and  simplicity.  There  are 
other  saws,  however,  which  are  well  suited  for 
cutting  up  own  home-grown  wood.?,  and  one 
occupying  an  honourable  place  in  the  list  is  the 
band  saw.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
this  style  of  saw  has  been  developed  in  a  way 
which  is  hardly  dreamt  of  here,  and  is  capable  of 
cutting  up  very  large  logs.  In  a  few  cases  in 
this  country  some  large  machines  of  the  band  saw 
type  have  been  laid  down,  but  it  is  the  smaller 
forms  with  which  we  have  more  to  do.  These  are 
now  made  extremely  portable,  and  require  a  very 
small  power  to  drive  them.  The  saw  or  web, 
running  on  two  or  three  wheels  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  is  necessarily  vei-y 
thin  and  flexible,  and  not  capable  of  standing 
the  rough  usage  to  which  a  circular  saw  is  some- 
times subjected ;  but  with  care  and  judgment  it 
is  a  tool  which  will  perform  a  surprising  amount 
of  work  thoroughly  well  and  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  wear  and  tear;  indeed,  we  know 
machines  which  are  used  for  cutting  up  home- 
grown hardwoods  to  a  thickness  of  .5  inches  or 
(j  inches  merely  actuated  by  manual  power  in 
the  manner  of  a  chaff  machine,  a  handle  being 
fixed  to  the  periphery  of  one  of  the  wheels  or 
pulleys  upon  which  the  saw  runs.  This  is  the 
most  rudimentary  form  in  which  the  power  can 
be  applied,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended  beyond 
trifling  uses,  as  it  is  laborious  and  not  economical. 
The  quality  of  the  work,  however,  is  quite  as 
good  as  if  the  machine  was  driven  in  any  other 
way.  A  better  plan,  and  one  which  may  often 
be  available,  is  to  supply  the  motive  power  by 
means  of  the  horse  gearing,  which  is  generally 
attached  to  a  place  of  any  size  for  chaft'  cutting 
and  othei'  work  of  the  same  class.  This  power 
is,  of  course,  equally  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  circular  saw,  but  the  thinness  of  the  blade 
of  the  band  saw  makes  the  cutting  a  much  more 
easy  task.  A  step  beyond  this  is,  of  course,  when 
steam  is  to  be  had,  but  with  this  comes  the  point 
where  the  utility  of  the  band  and  the  circular 
saws  approximate,  as  with  a  sufficient  power  the 
ease  and  raiiidity  of  using  the  latter  is  at  its 
maximum.  It  is  to  the  smaller  resources  that 
the  band  saw  so  well  adapts  itself,  and  with 
material  of  not  too  large  dimensions  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  what  it  will  do.  Even  the 
somewhat  rough  work  of  sawing  off  fire  logs  is  a 
thing  which  a  horse-power  driven  band  saw 
would  be  able  to  do,  providing  the  wood  was  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  subject  it  to  sudden  jerks 
and  strains.  Small  Oak  logs,  if  not  too  diy  and 
knotty,  Elm  logs,  Ash  or  Beech,  could  easily 
enough  be  reduced  to  any  desired  lengths.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  for  cutting  such 
pieces  longitudinally  the  power  of  the  band  saw 
is  not  suitable,  or  rather  its  construction,  as  from 
the  way  the  table  is  usually  made  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  support  very  long  lengths.  For 
the  type  of  saw  to  which  we  are  referring,  logs 
of  some  6  inches  in   diameter   would  be  large 


enough  to  cut  transversely.  One  great  use  of 
the  band  saw  is  that  of  sawing  in  curved  lines, 
as  the  narrowness  of  its  blade  makes  it  easy  to 
direct  the  wood  in  any  required  direction,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  it  is  not  too  sudden  and  acute. 
With  the  ordinary  narrow  frame  saw,  worked  by 
manual  power,  the  saw  is  made  to  follow  upon 
the  wood  the  direction  marked  out  upon  it. 
With  the  band  saw  the  operation  is  just  the  re- 
verse, as  the  wood,  though  marked  in  the  same 
manner,  is  brought  to  the  saw,  i.e.,  the  saw  itself 
is  always  running  in  the  same  position,  and  the 
wood  is  advanced  upon  it.  The  same,  of  course, 
is  true  of  the  circular  saw,  but  with  this  the  wood 
must  be  advanced  in  a  direct  line,  whilst  with  the 
band  saw  the  direction  may  be  varied  to  right  or 
left  at  pleasure. 

Boring  for  fence  posts  and  similar  purposes  is 
work  which  consumes  a  lot  of  time  when  done 
by  hand,  and  when  a  large  quantity  is  required 
some  appliance  to  expedite  the  work  is  almost  a 
necessity.  This  may  be  supplied  by  means  of 
an  auger  attached  to  the  shaft  or  spindle  of  the 
machine.  This  perhaps  is  more  frequently  done 
with  circular  than  with  band-saw  machines,  on 
account  of  speed,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  ajiplied  to  the  latter  for  such  work 
as  is  contemplated  in  this  paper.  D.  J.  Y. 


Quality  of  Scotch  Fir  timber.— That  there 
are  two  descriptions  of  timber  in  this  country  is 
undoubted.  One  is  red  in  the  grain  and  resinous; 
the  other  white,  woolly,  and  not  so  resinous,  with 
annual  rings  larger,  indicating  a  quicker  growth  ;  the 
produce  of  P.  montana  and  sylvestris  respectively 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  certain  soils  will  alter  and 
modify  the  character  of  the  timber,  but  the  two 
varieties  grown  on  the  same  soil  will  exhibit  these 
characteristics.  But  the  quality  of  Scotch  Fir  tim- 
ber is  not  of  so  much  importance,  except  for  home 
estate  use,  at  the  present  day,  as  so  much  is  used  for 
temporary  purposes,  in  which  the  quality  of  the 
timber  is  of  Uttle  consequence. — J.  S.  R. 

Gathering  Fir  cones  f  )r  stock. — It  is  now  a 

well-established  fact  tliat  stunted  and  decrepit  speci- 
mens are  prone  to  produce  cones  more  abundantly 
than  vigorous  healthy  trees.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  whether  the  nurserymen  in  Scotland,  who 
raise  such  enormous  numbers  of  seedling  Pines, 
gather  their  seeds  from  such  trees  or  not ;  but  should 
this  be  really  the  case,  it  would  be  well  for  planters 
and  for  those  nurserymen  who  purchase  quantities  of 
one-year-old  seedlings  from  northern  growers  to 
enquire  into  the  matter.  That  stunted  Pine  trees 
bear  cones  freely  cannot  be  questioned  ;  but  that  they 
are  more  prolific  than  tine  old  full-grown  trees,  no 
one  really  acquainted  with  the  Pine  would  maintain. 
This  is  an  important  question  for  landed  proprietors 
and  those  interested  in  the  commercial  value  of 
timber  trees. — Old  Forester. 

The  Black  Birch  (Betula  nigra). — This  is  a 
close-grained,  handsome  wood,  and  can  be  easily 
stained  to  resemble  Walnut  exactly.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  work,  and  is  suitible  for  nearly,  if  not  all,  the 
purposes  to  which  Walnut  is  at  present  applied. 
Birch  is  much  the  same  colour  as  Cherry,  but  the 
latter  wood  is  now  scarce,  and  consequently  dear. 
When  properly  stained  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  difference  between  it  and  Walnut, 
as  it  is  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  jiolish,  equal  to  any 
wood  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  In 
the  forests  throughout  dntario  Birch  grows  in  abund- 
ance, especially  it  the  land  be  not  boggy.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  wood  of  different  sections. 
Where  the  land  is  higli  and  dry  the  wood  is  firm  and 
clear,  but  if  the  land  is  low  and  wet  the  wood  has  a 
tendency  to  be  soft  and  of  a  bluish  colour.  In  all 
the  northern  regions  it  can  be  found  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  as  the  tree  grows  to  such  a  size,  but  little 
trouble  is  found  in  procuring  a  large  quantity.  The 
forests  of  the  Manitoulin  Islands  abound  with  it,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Peterborough  and  Haliburton 
districts.  The  Muskoka  district  also  contains  a 
plentiful  supply. 
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"Tins  Is  an  Art 
Which  docs  mend  Natnre  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAofo;sjicoi-f. 


Rose  Garden. 


NAMING  AND  CLASSIFYING  ROSES. 

So  be.sft  with  difficulties  is  this  matter,  that 
even  the  above  title  hardly  expres.ses  my  mcau- 
i\\<i;  the  naming  of  Roses  is  simple  enough.  The 
dilliculty  ia  arranging  them  into  classes,  each 
distinguished  by  some  prominent  and  constant 
characteristic,  and  to  find  names  fairly  descrip- 
tive of  the  classes  so  formed.  Our  present  ar- 
rangements may  be  fairly  described  as  not  only 
confusing,  but  uncertain  and  incomprehensible. 
The  net  results  of  not  a  few  of  our  current  high- 
sounding  phrases  are  little  more  or  better  than  a 
series  of  sounds  signifying  little  or  nothing.  For 
example,  who  .shall  say  what  the  term  Hybrid 
Perpetual  means  I  Assuredly  it  will  not  bear  its 
natural  interpretation,  that  of  Roses  that  grow  or 
bloom  in  perpetuit)',  for  the  majority  of  thtin  bloom 
but  once  a  year,  and  mayhap  yield  a  stray  bloom 
occasionally  in  addition.  Could  perversion  of 
words  or  misrepresentation  nf  facts  go  further  ! 
Hardly,  unless  by  some  freak  of  fancy  or  of  for- 
tune someone  w'ere  to  dub  the  old  Damask  Roses 
Perpetuals  in  virtue  of  their  being  among  the 
longest  lived  Roses  we  possess.  Such  a  name  for 
this  liardy  old  class  would  have  a  more  substan- 
tial basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon  than  our  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  not  a  few  of  which  in  many  situa- 
tions are  approximating  to  the  character  of 
annuals,  biennials,  or  triennials.  Length  of 
life  is  a  more  substantial  basis  of  classification 
than  an  assumed  character  for  growing  and 
(lowering,  which  has  little  or  no  existence  in  fact. 
But  it  is  much  easier  to  condemn  existing  names 
and  classifications  than  to  devise  better  ones. 
Still,  the  first  step  towards  improved  arrange- 
ments must  be  the  abolition  of  those  that  are 
wholly  misleading  and  radically  faulty,  such  as 
the  calling  of  Roses,  which  in  the  mass  make  but 
one  growth  and  yield  but  one  harvest  of  bloom 
a  year,  Perpetuals  or  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Nor 
must  the  system  of  classifying  Roses  by  the 
countries  from  whence  they  come  be  adhered 
to.  Chinese,  Indian,  Persian,  for  instance,  may 
mean  much,  little  or  nothing,  according  to  time, 
modes  of  culture,  purity  to  original  types, 
&c.  For  instance,  China  Rose  had  a  definite 
meaning  once,  but  who  shall  define  its  meaning 
now  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  public  at 
large  /  And  as  to  botanical  species,  they  are  a 
deep  well  of  vai'ying  mysteries,  that,  by  much 
mixing  and  many  uncertainties,  have  grown 
into  a  veritable  bottomless  slough  of  despond 
to  common  capacities.  It  seems  physically 
impossible  to  make  botanical  species  of  Roses 
the  basis  of  any  practically  useful  nomencla- 
ture or  classification  that  shall  be  understood  by 
rosarians.  For,  as  Lindley  wrote  nearly  seventy 
years  ago,  "  There  are  no  limits  to  the 
species  ;  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  rigorous 
definitions."  The  same  distinguished  botanist 
says  with  truth,  the  genus  Rosa  is  easy  to 
define,  and  a  tyi'o  finds  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising it.  The  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  the 
species;  precision  now  gives  place  to  vagueness, 
and  the  alleged  points  of  distinction  break 
down  almost  at  the  first  trial.  This  exactly 
agrees  with  ihe  testimimy  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hewett 
in  The  Garden  (p.   2C7),   "that  although  the 


boUmical  classification  and  histury  of  the  Rose 
are  very  interesting,  they  fail  to  throw  much 
liglit  on  the  question  of  their  classification  or 
nomenclature.''  Hence,  I  also  agree  with  this 
writer  that  a  mere  practical  garden  classification 
is  aliout  as  much  as  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain. 
Mr.  Hewett  also  seems  to  have  seized  upon  the 
two  most  vital  points — if,  indeed,  there  be  two — as 
the  bases  of  his  classification  and  naming  of 
cla.sses  for  practical  purpo.ses,  viz.,  the  character 
of  the  plant  and  the  number  of  times  it  blooms 
in  an  ordinary  season  in  the  open  air — that  is, 
without  the  shelter  of  glass  or  the  stimulus  of 
artificial  heat. 

As  to  the  two  characters  of  shrubs  and  climbers, 
probably  bushes  would  be  a  better  title  than 
shrubs,  as  it  conveys  a  more  distinct  meaning, 
though  not  a  few  Roses  become  either  one  or  the 
other  according  to  circumstances  of  culture  or 
training  ;  smh,  for  example,  as  Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  HomOre,  which  may  be  grown  into  nice 
spreading  bushes  or  run  up  walls  or  trees  to 
heights  of  from  .^)  feet  to  l-i  feet,  at  the  option  of 
the  cultivator.  Again,  Coupe  d'Hulie  and  Charles 
Lawson  fmm  fine  bushes  and  equally  magnificent 
climbers  if  only  aided  by  a  rich  border  and  a 
high  wall,  though  neitlier  would  be  termed 
climbers  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Banksian  or 
Dundee  Rambler  merit  that  character. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  climbing  and  non-climb- 
ing are  words  that  wouhl  fairly  describe  large 
classes  of  Roses.  How  far  such  subdivisions  of 
subordinate  value— as  prickly  and  prickless, 
hairy  and  smooth -leaved,  those  bearing  their 
llowers  singly  or  in  trusses — might  be  used  to 
determine  or  distinguish  classes,  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine.  For  example,  the  prickles  of  Roses, 
while  dift'ering  widely  in  structure  and  character 
from  proper  spines,  differ  almost  to  infinity  from 
each  other  ;  while  we  have  one  or  two  species 
of  Rose  that  are  without  thorns — viz.,  the 
Banksians.  To  those  conversant  with  this  branch 
of  our  subject  it  might  seem  possible  to  base  a 
tolerably  s  lund  system  of  classification  on  the 
varying  lengths, '  forms,  characters,  and  even 
colours  of  Rose  prickles.  During  the  dormant 
season,  these  and  the  size,  character,  and  colour 
of  the  shoots  are  almost  our  only  possible  means 
of  identification. 

But  doubtless  the  number  of  times  a  Rose  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  bloom  in  the  open  air 
during  one  s  ason  forms  the  most  valuable  basis 
for  a  mere  garden,  as  distinguished  from  a  bota- 
nical or  historical,  classification.  And  probably 
we  can  hardly  make  a  better  start  in  the  direction 
of  such  than  by  adopting  Mr.  Hewett's  threefold 
division  of  Roses  into  annual,  periodical,  and  ever- 
Ijlooming  Roses.  Of  course  by  carrying  this  three- 
fold division  through  the  two  classes  of  climbing 
and  bush  Roses,  we  will  have  six  classes  in  all. 
But  as  very  few  climbing  Roses  properly  so  called 
are  more  than  annual  bloomers,  perhaps  these 
could  be  included  among  the  annual,  and 
thus  all  Roses  could  be  included  in  the  three 
classes  of  annual,  twice -blooming,  and  ever- 
blooming  Roses.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
twice-blooming  would  be  at  once  more  definite 
and  more  correct  than  periodic  blooming.  AH 
Roses  that  in  a  normal  state  in  the  open  air 
bloomed  more  than  once  couid  be  classed  among 
the  twice,  while  those  that  bloomed  oftener  than 
twice  a  year  would  be  called  ever-blooming. 
However' scientifically  faulty  and  flimsy  such  a 
classification  would  be,  it  would  really  prove  of 
high  practical  and  commercial  value,  and  would 
deliver  us  from  those  gross  impostures  of 
so-called  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  the  great 
majority  of  which  are  but  annual  bloomers,  and 
hardly  any  of  which,  unless  it  be  the  two  that 
have  but  a  slender  claim  to  be  considered  Hybrid 


Perpetuals,  viz.,  La  France  and  Boule  de  Neige, 
would    rank    ia    our    new   class    of    perpetual 

bloojuer.s. 

Mr.  Hewett  is  entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks 
for  grappling  with  this  difficult  subject,  which  is 
one  eminently  worthy  the  attention  not  only  of 
the  horticultural  societies  of  America,  but  of  our 
own  National  Rose  Society,  which  might  take 
the  useful  initiative  of  remodelling  their  list  of 
best  exhibition  and  garden  Roses  on  the  new 
basis  of  once,  twice,  thrice-blooming  varieties, 
those  that  bloom  thrice  or  oftener  receiving  the 
honoured  title  of  ever-blooraing.  IIortds. 


STAYING  PROPERTIES  OF  ROSES. 

Tins  subject  is  of  so  much  practical  importance, 
and  the  principles  that  govern  it  are  so  little 
understood,  that  at  the  risk  of  being  again  criti- 
cised somewhat  severely  by  "T.  \V.  G."  and  others 
I  venture  to  return  to  it.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  however,  as  to  the  effect  of  feeding 
on  staying  power,  it  will  ill  become  any  writer 
whose  sole  object  is  the  elucidation  of  truth  to  go 
beyond  the  problematic  mode  of  statement  so 
severely  handled  by  "  T.  W.  (!."  True,  he  has 
totally  abandoned  the  language  of  doubt  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  regions  of  absolute  certainty  in 
such  sentences  as  the  following  :  "In  practice  it 
is  found  that  the  blooms  that  stand  best  are  those 
that  are  grown  on  the  richest  and  best  soil,  with 
plenty  of  manure  and  copious  supplies  of  weak 
liquid  manure  when  the  buds  are  swelling,  and  it 
is  only  when  exhibitors  have  learnt  to  produce  by 
these  means  the  strong  growth  that  can  carry 
first-rate  flowers,  that  they  can  ensure  their  blooms 
withstanding  successfully  the  ordeal  of  long 
journeys  to  and  from  shows."  It  is  seldom  one 
reads  so  many  positives  in  a  single  sentence  as  in 
this.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  safe  to  thread 
one's  way  cautiously  through  such  a  difficult 
subject  as  the  staying  properties  of  Roses,  and 
how  far  this  may  be  effected  by  dietary  and 
culture  than  to  ride  rough  •  shod  through  the 
whole  matter  on  the  high  level  of  strong  asser- 
tion. A  brief  analysis  of  the  foregoing  sentence, 
however,  proves  that,  however  positive  it  may 
seem,  it  is,  after  all,  fully  as  vague  and  uncertain 
under  critical  examination  as  the  "  possibly,"  _"  it 
seems,"  &c.,  so  severely  condemned  by  its  writer. 
For  example,  what  constitutes  "  the  richest  and 
best  soils  "  for  Roses''  How  much  is  "  plenty  of 
manure?"  What  is  "weak  liquid  manure  water?" 
How  much  in  gallons  is  a  "copious  supply  ?  '  and 
at  what  stage  of  the  "bud  swelling"  process  should 
the  copious  supply  be  given  to  change  the  swelling 
buds  into  model  blooms  that  will  go  anywhere 
and  last  long  enough  without  flagging  or  flushing 
to  sweep  off  any  number  of  first  prizes  ? 

Positively,  "  T.  W.  G."  and  otlier  writers  of  the 
same  school  may  be  rather  surprised  to  learn 
that  some  of  those  most  conversant  with  the  latest 
knowledge  of  root  formation  and  function,  and  the 
truesystemas  regards  the  manufacture  and  convey- 
ance of  food,  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether  much 
or  any  of  the  manures  offered  to  swelling  buds  is 
in  time  to  greatly  influence  the  size  or  quality  of 
bloom  developed  from  them.  Again,  is  it  so  un- 
usually true  as  to  have  grown  up  into  the  region 
of  absolute  truth  that  strong  growths  alone  can 
carry  first-rate  flowers?  My  experience  is  that, 
barring  accidents,  they  may  be  always  made  to  re- 
produce their  like- -that  is,  shoots  of  equal  or 
greater  strength.  But  there  are  so  many  objec- 
tions to  the  rule,  that  strong  growth  alone  can 
carry  first-rate  flow^ers  as  to  totally  upset  the  rule 
as  reliable. 

Other  assertions  abound  throughout  this  article ; 
as,  for  example,  that  "the  already  too  high  rate 
of  mortality  among  Roses  might  be  raised  through 
starvation.'"  The  last  word  is  "T.W.G.'s"  strong 
definition  of  my  advocacy  of  a  moderate  regimen 
for  Roses.  But,  to  let  that  jiass,  we  have  not  an 
atom  of  proof,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  Roses 
having  been   starved  to  death  ;  whereas  there  are 
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comparatively  few  gardens  in  which  visible  signs 
may  not  be  seen  of  their  having  been  less  over-fed 
into  conditions  of  growth  and  tenderness  as  to 
result  in  disease  and  death.  Besides,  the  growing 
mortality  among  Roses  began  with,  and  has  run 
abreast  of,  over-feeding.  More  than  that,  it  may 
almost  be  affirmed  that  the  richer  the  soil  and  the 
more  manure  added  the  higher  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality. I  still  prefer  my  comparison  of  a  healthy 
Rose  tree  and  its  jiroducts  to  an  athlete,  to 
"  T.  \V.  G.'s,"  of  a  fat  beast  for  a  Christmas  show. 
No  animal  suffers  so  soon  or  so  much  from  change 
and  deprivation  as  these  pampered,  petted  mon- 
sters of  obesity.  And  so  with  Rose  blooms,  I 
still  contend  that  blooms  suddenly  cut  off  from  a 
full — o\er-full — larder  are  the  likeliest  to  fade  or 
lose  colour,  unless  their  wants  can  be  supplied  after- 
wards. This  after-supply  may  be  within  reach  of  the 
grower  and  exhibitor  of  the  future,  when  strength- 
ening mixtures  may  become  as  common  for  keep- 
ing up  the  staying  properties  of  cut  blooms  as 
they  are  for  maintaining  the  stamina  of  fat  beasts 
at  shows. 

We  have  further  illustrationsof  the  indefiniteness 
of  "T.  W.  G.'s"  positivism  in  the  closing  sen- 
tence of  his  first  paragraph,  in  which  he  writes  of 
the  limited  area  of  his  good  Rose  soil  from  the 
richest  soil  beds  only  producing  fat  flowers  that 
may  be  relied  on,  while  the  sandy  soils,  made  up 
as  well  as  could  be  managed,  produced  flowers 
that,  however  beautiful  at  the  time  of  cutting,  do 
not  under  trying  circumstances  stand. 

Taking  the  statement  as  it  stands,  it  affords 
strong   confirmation    of  my    views   against   over- 
feeding.    For  from  anything  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  no  manure  was  added  to  the  good  Rose 
soil  from  the  richest  soil  beds,  or  whatever  that 
may  mean,  on  which  the  best  staying  Roses  were 
grown.     Nor  is  it  by  any  means  clear  that  the  Rose 
had  more  or  richer  food  from   this  orthodox  Rose 
soil  from  the  richest  soil  beds  than  from  that  of  a 
more  sandy  character  "  made  up  as  well  as  could 
be  managed."     Most  practical   rosarians    would 
interpret  the  latter  phrase  thus  ;   "  A  very  heavy 
dressing  of  rich  strong  manure,"  and  thus  accept- 
ing the  natural  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  "  the 
making   up  of  sandy  soil   for   Roses  as  well  as 
could  be  managed,"  it  follows  almost  as  a  matter 
of  certainty  that   the  Roses  grown  on   the  sandy 
soil  were  more  abundantly  fed  than-  those  grown 
on  the  good  Rose  soil  from  the  richest  soil  beds. 
My    remnant   of    doubt   or    uncertainty    on    the 
matter  vanishes  as  we  take  into  consideration  the 
following   among   other    facts.     Sandy    soils    de- 
compose manures  and  convert  their  constituents 
into  plant  food  more  rapidly  than   most   others. 
The  mechanical  texture  of  a  compound  of  sandy 
soils  and  manures  is  most  favourable  to  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  feeding  roots.     Given  a  super- 
abundance   of    suitable    and    palatable    food    in 
closest  proximity  to  abnormal  numbers  of  hungry 
open   moutlis,   and   all   the  conditions  of  a  large 
consumption   are   fulfilled,    and   this,    as    I    have 
shown,   is    exactly    what    happens    to    Roses    on 
sandy   soils  largely   made  up  of,    and    liberally 
enriched  with,   manure.     Hence    I  contend    the 
Roses    grown    on    sandy  soils    are   overfed,   not 
starved   out    of    their    staying    properties,    and, 
further,   that   "  T.   W.   G.'s"  case  in    point   and 
matter   of    practice   so   confidently   advanced    to 
prove  the  contrary,   but   clenches   my  argument 
and  renders  its  logic  of  facts  the  more  clear  and 
irresistible ;    that    argument   may    be    succinctly 
stated  thus,  that  over-feeding,  whether  of  man  or 
Roses,  results  in  a  loss  of  physical  stamina,  and 
it  is  a  mere  truism  to  add  that  such  a  loss  lessens 
the  force  and  duration  of  the  staying  properties 
of    either.     This  is   a   very  different   thing  from 
advocating  what  I  am  already  virtually  accused  of 
doing,  anything  that  could  be  correctly  described 
"  as  raising  the  already  too  high  rate  of  mortality 
among  Roses  through  starvation."    There  is  many 
a  means  of  good  culture  and  grand  results  to  be 
found     between     gross     feeding    and     penurious 
starving,  and  my  contention  is  that  the  likeliest 
methods   of    lengthening   the   lives   of    our    Rose 
bushes,  and  adding  to  the  force  and  durability  of 


the  staying  properties  of  their  blossom,  will  be 
found  in  the  adoption  of,  and  rigid  adhesion  to, 
one  of  those  means.  .1).  T.  F. 


ROSES  IN  POTS. 
Some  useful  hints  on  the  culture  of  Roses  may  be 
found   in   an   article   published  in   the    "Rosarian's 
Year-Book"  for  1880  by  Dr.  Betmet,  entitled  "Winter 
Hoses  on  the  Genoese  Riviera."    During  his  re.sidence 
in  the  south  of    France   Dr.   Beunet  has   evidently 
studied  carefully  the  peculiarities  of  the  Rose,  espe- 
cially during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.     Most 
cultivators   are  aware  that  Roses  in   pots,  or   other 
deciduous  plants,  may  be  rested  by  keeping  the  soil 
dry  during  summer,  and   that  they   may  be  pruneJ, 
started   again,    and   induced   to   flower   in   the    late 
autumn  and  winter  months.     From    the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  January  is  a  period  during 
which  well-formed  and  handsome  Roses  and   Rose- 
buds  are  scarce.     After  stating    in  the  article   just 
alluded  to  that  the  Rose   "flourishes  in  all  regi'ins 
and  climates   from  St.  Petersburg  to  Calcutta,"  Dr. 
Eennet  has  the  following  pertinent  remarks  regard- 
ing resting:  "In  cold  climates  the  Rose  gets  the  rest 
that  most  plants  require.     Through  cold  and  frost  it 
loses   its   leaves,   and   the  branches   hang  as   if   lite 
had  departed  from   them,  to  revive,  however,  under 
the    first    warm    breath    of     spring,    bursting    into 
buds,  leaves,  and  branches  with  energy  renewed  by 
the  winter's  rest.     In  warm,  dry,  arid,  rocky  regions, 
most    plants    get    their    rest    in    a    different    way. 
The  absence  of  rain  for  months  together,  combined 
with  a  burning  sun,  dry  up  the  ground  so    that    it 
can  afford  no  moisture  to  the  plants  which  it  bears  ; 
active  vegetation  ceases,  and    in  this  way  a  rest  is 
obtained,  often  extending  over  many  months,  although 
the  heat  is  very  great.     Such  is  the  case  with  most 
of  the  plants  that  grow  on  the  north  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.     They  get  their  rest  from  heat  and 
drought,  while  those  of    most  northern    regions  get 
theirs    from    cold    and    frost.     Generally    speaking, 
northern    plants    that    rest   from    cold    die    if    long 
exposed  to  heat  and  drought.     The    Rose,  however, 
is  an  exception.     It  rests  ia    the    north    of    Europe 
through    cold    and    frost  ;    it    rests    in   the   Genoese 
Riviera  through  heat  and    drought,    and    in    either 
case     with    equal    facility,    without    its    health    or 
vigour    being    in    any   way    impaired."     These   last 
sentences  deserve  attention  from  those  who  wish  to 
successfully  culti\ate  Roses  in  pots,  i.e.,  obtain  the 
largest  quantity  of  good   blooms  from  their    plants. 
A  Rose  show  in  November  would  be  something  new, 
but  it  is  not  more  ditficult    to    get   good   Roses    in 
that  month  than  it  is  to  exhiljit  such  beautiful  zonal 
Pelargoniums    as    we    are    accustomed    to    see    at 
Chrysanthemum    exhibitions    in    London    and    else- 
where.    The  right  thing    is    to    give    the   plants    a 
season  of  rest ;    in    fact,  to   imitate    the    conditions 
so  well  described    by  Dr.   Bonnet,  who  states    that 
"  after  nearly  three  months'  rest  pruning  is    begim 
in  the  first  fortnight  in  September," 

The  iiYUiuiJS  .are  the  first  pruned,  as  they  are  the 
most  difljcidt  to  flo«er.  The  young  wood  is  cut  back 
to  three  or  four  buds  in  the  case  of  Tea  Roses,  but 
not  so  far  back  in  that  of  the  hybrids  ;  the  flower- 
ing commences  after  the  first  rains,  and  goes  on 
throughout  the  winter,  more  or  less  freely,  until  the 
middle  of  January.  The  winter  temperature  of  the 
Genoese  Ri\iera,  .as  registered  by  Dr.  Bennet,  is  as 
follows,  viz.  ;  November,  miu.  4!;l"2°,  max.  G0'1°  ; 
December,  min.  44  "2^',  max.  .""irrl"  ;  January,  min. 
42  8°,  max.  5-3"  ;  and  February,  min.  43'o°,  max. 
557°.  These  temperatures  can  easily  he  maintained 
in  light,  well -ventilated  houses  in  this  country,  and 
for  the  rest  all  that  is  required  is  gou^l  cultivation. 
If  there  is  any  ditficulty  to  face,  it  is  want  of  sun- 
shine, and  that  is  one  over  which  the  cultivator  can 
have  no  control.  In  many  cases  failure  to  grow  Roses 
well  in  pots  results  from  want  of  atteuti<in  to  their  cul- 
tural requirements.  Tea  Roses  are  by  far  the  best 
for  pot  culture.  I  like  plants  on  their  own  roots 
better  than  budded  or  grafted  ones.  The  seedling 
Brier  is  perhaps  the  best  stituk  for  Tea  Roses.  It 
might  be  best  to  work  weakly  varieties  on  it,  and 
keep  the  more  vigorous  ones  on  their  own  roots.  The 
best  Rose  growers  keep  their  Tea  Roses  under  glass 
all  the  year  round,  and  this  affords  an  excellent  oppor 


tunity  to  rest  them  after  they  have  made  their  season 
of  growth  and  have  flowered  weU.  The  Riviera 
Roses,  which  produce  flawers  so  freely  in  autumn, 
flower  also  abundantly  in  May.  By  the  middle  of 
June  all  is  over,  and  the  period  of  rest  has  arrived. 

Careful  potting  forms  an  essential  part  of  suc- 
cessful culture,  both   in  the  case  of  large  specimens 
and  small   yearling    plants.     The  staple  material  in 
potting  should   be  good  yellow  loam,  say  four  parts, 
and  to  this  add  one   of  peat,  one  of  leaf-monld,  and 
one  of  decayed   manure;    if   necessary,    some   sand. 
Crushed  bones  are  excellent  mixed  with  the  potting  soil, 
also    some    pounded    charcoal.     Have  the    pots   well 
washed,  and  use   good  clean   drainage,  consisting  of 
broken  jJots  ;  we  prevent  the  potting  soil  from  mixing 
with  the  drainage  by  placing  over  it  some  tough  fibre, 
from  which  most  of  the  clayey  particles  have  been 
shaken.     One  serious  error  in  culture  is  the  not  un- 
common one  of  placing  the  plants  in  pots  that  are  too 
large  for  them  ;  better  by  far  err  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion.    A  well-flowered  Rose  bush  can  be  cultivated 
in  a  7-inch  pot,  and  in  that  size  the  plants  will  re- 
maiir   in   good   growing  and  flowering  condition  for 
twelve  months,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  will 
re<]uire  repotting  ;  before   doing  so  the  roots  should 
be   disentangled   a  little,   the    drainage  worked    out 
from  the  bottom  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  also  some 
of  the  old  soil.     A  pot  9  inches  in  diameter  would  be 
the   best   in   which   to   re-pot — rather  smaller   than 
larger.     The    compost    should    be   pressed  in    rather 
firmly,  and  if  the  operation  is  carefully  performed, 
the  plants  will  sustain    no    check  whatever.     Roses 
may   be   repotted   when   in   full  leaf,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter   to    repot    them    after    they   have    been    pruned 
and  started   into  growth  than  when  they  are  at  rest. 
I   am   alluding   now   to   plants   that   are  resting  in 
summer  :  by  being  kept  dry  in  winter  they  may  be 
potted  at  any  time  while  at  rest.     Repotting  during 
their  summer  rest  would   excite   them   into  growth 
before  their  time.     Success  can  only  be  attained  by 
maintaining  free  and  continuous  growth ;  any  check 
from  want  of  water  at  the  roots,  from  too  much  of  it, 
or  from  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  would  inflict 
one   or  more   of  the  ills  to   which  Rose-life  is  heir, 
especially   when   under   pot   culture.     Very  seldom, 
indeed,  cair  they  be  successfully  carried   through  the 
various  stages  of  growth   up  to  the  flowering  period 
without  one  or  more  attacks  from  green  fly.     For  this 
I  can  only  recommend   the  old  specific,  viz.,  tobacco 
smoke,  two  or  three  fumigations  \\  i  h  which  will  clear 
the  plants  from  this  pest.   Flowers  of  sulphur,  dusted 
on  the  leaves  iu  a  dry  state,  is  the  best  remedy  for 
mildew.     Sulphur  dissolved  in  water  and  painted  on 
heated  pipes  will  also  destroy  it.     If  the  plants  flag 
when   in   full  growth   fr.)m  want  of  water,  and  this 
happens  more    than    onc3,  the    check  will  tell  upon 
them.     On   the   other  hand,  if  the  roots  are  gorged 
with  too  much  water,  the  jioints  of  the  thicker  young 
roots  will  get  killed,  the  leaves  will  become  sickly- 
looking,  and  many  of  them  will  drop  off  ;  the  happy 
medium  experience  will  indicate.     When  at  rest  very 
little   water  is  needed — just  enough,  indeed,  to  keep 
the  soil  from  becoming  dust-dry.  J.  Doiglas. 


Three  good  autumn  plants. — It  wimld  be 
difficult  to  match  the  following  trio  when  seen  at 
their  best,  viz,.  Belladonna  Lily  (Amaryllis  Bella- 
donna), Tritonia  or  Crocosma  aurea,  and  Schizostylis 
coccinea.  That  these  are  most  beautiful  everybody 
knows,  or  should  know,  and  we  fear  a  good  many  also 
know  that  in  some  gardens  and  localities  they  are 
very  disappointing.  Give  the  Amaryllis  a  place  in  a 
border  against  a  south  wall,  the  wall  to  be  that  of  a 
stove  or  some  heated  structure,  and  it  is  perfectly 
happy,  sending  up  in  September  its  tall  scapes  with 
clusters  of  large,  beautiful,  trumpet-shaped  rose  and 
white  flowers.  Treated  thus,  the  Belladonna  is  every 
gardener's  plant,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  use- 
less trying  to  grow  it  in  England  unless  a  wall  such  as 
is  here  described  is  available.  The  Tritonia  re(iuire3 
only  a  warm  sunny  border,  where  the  soil  is  light,  but 
not  dry.  Here  it  will  grow  like  a  weed,  spreading 
very  rapidly,  and  in  autumn  throwing  up  flower- 
scapes  in  abundance.  The  bright  orange  of  the  flowers 
has  a  particularly  telling  effect  among  autumn-tinted 
plants,  Schizostylis  is  happiest  in  a  strong  loamy  soil, 
but  it  must  be  kept  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  in 
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midsumjuer  the  assistance  of  manure  of  some  kind  is 
a  great  assistance  to  the  growth.  All  three  plants 
have  been,  and  still  are,  in  fine  display  at  Kew.  The 
Schizostylis  flowers  latest  of  the  three,  its  bright 
crimson  flowers  contimiing  in  beauty  even  in  frosty 
weather. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

HedycMum  Gardnerianum. — This  plant  is 
admirably  adapted  for  open  borders.  In  the  summer- 
time, especially  in  somewhat  slieltered  positions,  not 
only  is  its  fohage  very  ornamental,  but  its  bright 
yeliow  flcjwers  are  deliciously  fragrant.  We  recently 
saw  it  blooming  freely  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Holland, 
The  Brooklands,  Tooting  Common. 

Nicotiana  affinis. — Thia  deservedly  popul.ir 
plant  is  just  now  in  great  beauty  in  Mr.  Holland's 
garden  at  Tooting.  It  is  planted  where  shrubs  keep 
the  sun  off  it  until  after  mid-day,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion its  large  pure  white  fragrant  flowers  remain  open 
during  the  greater  p.irtion  of  the  day ;  whilst  in 
more  open  situations  the  flowers  close  early,  and  do 
not  open  again  till  after  sunset. 

Marie  Louise  Violets. — I  send  you  a  bunch  of 
Marie  Louise  Violets.  Our  plants  are  very  good  this 
season,  and  are  now  yielding  quantities  of  flowers  in 
the  open  border.  I  am  looking  forward  to  many  rich 
gatherings  from  them  after  they  are  placed  in  their 
winter  ((uarters,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  ten  days. — J.  CKAwh'ORD,  Coddimjlon  Hall,  \eic- 
arh-on-Trvni. 

*»*  Excellent  flowers  of  this  fine  Violet. — El). 

Solanum  jasminoides. — I  was  pleased  to  see 
in  The  Gauiucs  (p.  iTJ)  a  note  in  pr.aise  of  this 
useful  old  climbing  plant.  With  me  it  thrives  betttr 
in  the  open  air  than  it  does  under  glass.  We  have 
one  planted  against  a  south  wall  covering  a  space  of 
10  feet  by  8  feet ;  it  is  now  bearing  a  profusion  of 
bloom,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  frost  sets  in. 
The  plant  in  ipieslion  was  planted  out  seven  years 
ago,  and  the  only  priitectinn  we  give  it  is  to  place  .a 
little  dry  Bracken  among  the  branches  in  winter. — 
T.  B.   FiKLD,   Staiikii  Hall,  Bikhjiiorth. 

Boltonia  asteroides. — In  his  new  "American 
Flora "'  L)r.  Asa  Gray  has  dropped  the  name  glasti- 
folia,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  this  plant  in 
gardens,  and  substit\ited  that  of  B.  asteroides. 
Another  plant  also  well  known,  Boltonia  decurrens, 
has  been  made  a  variety  of  the  above.  Bieria 
coronaria  has  been  substituted  for  Hyinenoxys  cali- 
fornica  and  Shortia  califoroica,  an  annual  of  rare 
merit.  Aster  iestivus  has  been  placed  under  longi- 
lolius,  A.  fragilis  under  vimineus,  Harpiecarpus 
madarioides  under  Madia  filipes,  and  Brachyactis 
ciliata  under  Aster  angustus. — D. 

Autumn  Crocuses. — These  look  well  flowering 
on  turf.  C.  nudiflorus  is  a  species  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  as  its  unusually  long  tube  bears  the 
flowers  well  up  above  the  Grass.  It  has  already 
been  successfully  naturalised  in  many  localities  in  the 
midland  counties,  and,  indeed,  should  be  jtlanted  far 
and  wide  wherever  space  on  an  undisturbtMl  field  or 
lawn  can  be  had.  It  begins  to  flower  in  September 
when  the  Meadow  Saffrons  (Colchicums)  are  at  their 
best,  and,  in  mill  seasons,  continues  on  until  the 
middle  or  even  the  end  of  October.  The  flowers, 
which  are  rich,  unstriped,  bluish-purple,  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  pretty  orange  stigmas.  C. 
speciosus,  which  has  a  wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion, is  also  a  free  flowering  species,  and  one  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  just  indicated.  It  increases 
with  great  r.apidity  by  means  of  numerous  small 
bulbils  which  form  at  the  base  of  the  corms,  and 
which  are  not  long  in  arriving  at  a  flowering  stage. 
Mixed  with  nudiflorus,  it  is  very  effective,  the  colour 
being  distinct  and  the  feathering  fantastic.  The 
flowers,  which  are  large,  are  bright  lilac,  and  have 
three  distinct  purple  veins  proceeding  from  the  base 
to  the  summit  of  the  segments.  From  these  also 
proceed  a  network  of  other  veins  covering  the  entire 
outer  surface  of  the  flowers.  C.  pulchellus,  a  species 
nearly  allied  to  the  above,  though  eipially  handsome 
in  its  way,  seems  rather  mitfy,  and  not  at  all  adapted 
for  this  purpose  ;  indeed,  it  seems  hard  to  keep  unless 
specially  cared  for.     C.  medius  comes  next.     It  is  a 


little  in  the  way  of  C.  nudiflorus,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
self-coloured  flowers ;  it,  however,  belongs  to  the 
reticulate  section,  having  a  strong  reticulated  fibre 
over  the  corm.  The  segments  of  the  flower  are 
bright  purple,  marked  on  the  inside  with  six  or  seven 
purple  lines  a  short  distance  from  the  thi'oat ;  the 
stigmas,  which  are  much  and  finely  divided,  are  bright 
scarlet.  The  flowers  are  shorter  than  those  of  nudi- 
florus, and  are  produced  a  little  later  in  the  season. 
Others,  a  few  of  which  might  be  utilised  in  the  same 
way  were  they  plentiful,  are  C.  iridiflorus,  a  most 
peculiar  and  interesting  species  ;  Parkinson's  byzan- 
tinus  ;  C.  Boryi,  white  ;  G.  hadriaticus,  white  ;  can- 
cellatus  and  its  varieties  ;  and  the  many  forms  of 
sativus,  longiflorus,  Clusii,  and  ochroleucus. 

Scirpus  Holoschoenus   var.  Linnaei. — This 

very  distinct  v.ariety — for  so  at  least  it  must  be  con- 
sidered in  gardens — is  decidedly  ornamental.  In  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  it  forms  a  graceful  and 
even  elegant  specimen  about  5  feet  in  height.  The 
stems  are  curved,  polished,  and  of  a  deep  green 
colour.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  dense 
globular  spikelets,  add  to  the  ornameutal  character 
of  the  plant.  It  grows  in  a  dry  bed,  and  does  not 
appear  to  suffer  in  the  least  from  drought. 

Hieracium  villosum. — So  ornamental  a  plant 
as  this  is  could  hardly  have  been  expected  among 
Hawkweeds.  It  is  of  good  habit,  neither  weedy  nor 
coarse,  and  is  certainly  worth  growing.  It  is  very 
different  in  appearance  from  other  cultivated  species. 
The  leaves  are  tufted,  about  7  inches  long,  obovate, 
and  covered  with  long  hairs  which  form  a  thin  pile  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  The  stems  reach  a  height 
of  about  IS  inches,  and  bear  pale  golden  fliiwer-heads 
about  -  inches  across.  It  is  flowering  in  the  Cam- 
bridge coll.iction. 

Nemesia  versicolor  var.  compacta. — This 
is  decidedly  one  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest  of  all 
annuals.  A  quantity  of  it  in  the  herbaceous  ground 
at  Cambridge  is  exceedingly  attractive  just  now  on 
account  of  the  multitudes  of  white  and  bluish  flowers 
which  it  is  bearing,  and  which  slightly  resemble 
those  of  a  Linaria.  The  habit  of  this  variety  is 
erect,  and  it  grows  about  a  foot  high  ;  the  stems  are 
square,  the  leaves  opposite,  lanceolate  and  toothed, 
and  the  flowers  are  in  terminal  racemes.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  ( 'ape,  but  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  spring. 

Highgate  Woods. — A  movement  is  on  foot 
with  the  view  to  secure  the  woodland  known  as 
Churchyard  Bottom  Wood,  Highgate,  for  the  use  and 
recreation  of  the  fublic.  This  wood  is  fifty-two  acres 
in  extent,  and  is  represented  as  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  woodland  in  England  ;  it  is  separated  only 
from  the  wood  lately*  given  to  the  Corporation  by  a 
public  road,  and  the  price  asked  for  it  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  is  £25,000.  The  acquisition 
of  this  wood  as  an  open  space  would  be  a  fitting 
complement  to  the  one  already  made  public  ;  the 
two  would  form  a  noble  and  unique  recreation  ground 
for  the  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Sternbergia  angustifolia. — I  send  you  here- 
with flowers  of  Parkinson's  Winter  Daffodil,  the 
n.arrow-leaved  form,  \iz.,  S.  angustifolia,  a  very  free- 
blooming  plant.  I  have  a  large  bed,  consisting  of 
1500  bulbs,  agaiirst  a  south  wall,  planted  two  years 
since,  and  at  noon  it  is  a  sight  to  see  just  now. 
Every  bulb  carries  three  blooms,  and  more  are  coming 
forward.  "  Cut  in  the  bud,"  as  "  Veronica"  would 
say,  and  put  in  water,  the  bloom  holds  good  in  a 
cool  room  for  four  or  five  weeks. — W.  B.  H.irtlasii. 

*^*  The  flowers  of  this  narrow-leaved  species  are, 
we  think,  brighter  in  colour  and  larger  in  size  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  S.  lutea. — Ed. 

Mistletoe  is  well  grown  at  Streatham  Lodge,  in 
Surrey,  one  pyramid  Apple  tree,  in  particular,  some 
7  feet  high  and  about  6  feet  through,  being  a  dense 
mass  of  it  from  top  to  bottom  and  laden  with  berries. 
The  Apple  tree  thus  s  jiothered  by  the  parasite  does 
not  bear  any  fruit,  but  this  loss  is  compensated  for  by 
the  ornamental  character  of  the  Mistletoe.  Those 
who  wish  to  introduce  Mistletoe  into  their  gardens 
should  devote  an  Apple  tree  specially  to  it.  The 
berries  from  which  it  is  to  be  grown  should  be  ga- 
thered in  March  or  April — not  earlier,  or  success  may 


be  doubtful ;  earlier  in  the  season  the  berries  are  not 
ripe.  The  branches  on  which  they  are  to  be  placed 
should  be  from  three  to  four  years  old.  Selecting  a 
clear  bit  of  bark  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branch,  rub 
the  berries  on  it,  and  they  will  be  foimd  to  adhere  to 
it.  Blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  very  partial  to  them  ; 
therefore  trees  thus  operated  on  should  be  netted. 
After  a  lapse  of  some  three  months  the  seeds  will  be 
seen  to  have  thrown  out  sucker-like  claws,  when  all 
danger  from  birds  will  be  at  an  end,  and  the  young 
plants  will  .after  that  rapidly  increase  in  size.  Young 
Ajiple  trees  with  Mistletoe  established  on  them  may 
also  bs  bought  in  some  nurseries. 

Physostegia  virginiana  and  imbricata,  so 
called,  are  two  plants,  about  the  names  of  which  there 
is  considerable  confusion.  For  the  first  of  the  two, 
P.  virginiana  is  the  proper  name,  but  both  are  fre- 
quently met  with  under  those  of  Dracocephalum 
speciosum,  virginianum,  laucifolium,  variegatum,  and 
Physostegia  purpurea  and  coccinea,  and  possibly 
others.  Its  height  iu  the  larger  forms  is  from  o  feet 
to  i  feet  ;  in  the  smaller,  1  foot  or  '2  feet,  usually  ter- 
minating with  a  simple  unbranched  spike,  sometimes, 
however,  with  several  panicled  spikes.  P.  virginiana 
var.  speciosa  includes  imbricata,  a  figure  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Botankul  Mai/ir-.iiie,  tab.  33S6,  also 
Dracocephalum  speciosum  (.Sweet,  &c  ).  This  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  above  by  its  tall,  robust  habit 
from  0  feet  to  S  feet  high.  Its  leaves  .are  lanceolate, 
very  acutely  serrated,  and  the  spikes  dense  and 
panicled  :  both  are  purple  or  rose-coloured. 

Kniphofia  (Tritoma)  corallina. — This  com- 
paratively new  hybrid  or  seedling  is  a  very  fine 
addition  to  the  genus  on  accoimt  of  its  neat  habit, 
brilliant  colour,  and  long  period  during  which  it 
flowers.  In  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  it  was 
about  the  first  to  bloom  this  ye.%r,  and  it  is  likely  .also 
to  be  the  latest.  It  far  surpasses  K.  Macowani, 
from  which  it  was  raised,  and  is  easily  distinguished 
from  it  by  having  no  clear  yellow  colour  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  flowers.  It  is  much  deeper  in  colour 
altogether  than  Macowani ;  the  bells  or  tubes  are 
longer  and  more  slender,  and  the  limb  of  the  perianth 
appears  to  be  more  spreading.  The  buds  are  red  or 
reddish  instead  of  being  greenish,  as  in  the  parent. 
In  habit  this  plant  is  an  improvement  upon  K. 
Macowani,  as  the  leaves,  instead  of  growing  almost 
rigidly  erect,  are  spreading  and  make  a  better  spaci- 
men.  Its  height  is  about  5  feet,  and  it  produces  a 
large  number  of  scapes. 

Aster  Bigelowi. — I  send  you  flowers  of  this 
Aster,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  amongst  the  best 
of  the  perennial  kinds.  The  flowers  are  from  seed 
sown  in  slight  heat  in  the  spring  and  planted  itr  the 
open  ground  in  May.  Some  of  the  plants  bear 
flowers  of  a  lighter  tint  than  that  of  the  blooms  sent, 
but  the  majority  are  of  a  good  violet  colour.  The 
plant  is  vigorous,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether 
or  not  it  will  withstand  a  severe  winter,  although  it 
is  described  .as  hardy.  Its  height  is  3  feet. — Thos. 
J.AXTOX,  (iirtfiinl,  ISeds. 

*,*  Aster  Bigelowi,  .also  known  as  A.  Townshendi, 
is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  its  race.  It  has  pale  green 
leaves,  stem  clasping,  and  coarsely  toothed.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  large  corymbose  heads, 
are  uncommonly  handsome.  The  ray  florets  are 
violet  purple,  and  the  disc  orange-yellow.  A  really 
gr.and  Aster,  and  one  which  should  displace  many  of 
less  worth  now  grown  in  gardens. — Ed. 

Gloriosa  superba. — This  fine  old  climber  is 
now  in  great  beauty  at  Park  Hill,  Streatham.  It 
has  tuberous  roots,  .and  when  vigorous  attains  a 
height  of  from  6  feet  to  12  feet,  producing  numerous 
branches  and  tendrils,  by  means  of  which  the  plant 
in  its  wild  state  is  enabled  to  climb,  and  support 
itself.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  freely,  are 
Large  and  showy  ;  the  petals  are  long  and  reflexed  in 
such  a  way  that  all  the  points  meet.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  flowers  is  bright  orange,  the  upper  part 
brilliant  red.  Gloriosas  should  be  grown  in  a  mix- 
ture of  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat,  good  decomposed 
manure,  and  sharp  sand  in  about  equal  parts.  The 
tuliers  should  be  started  into  growth  in  spring  in 
small  pots,  and  placed  iu  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere. 
WhiU  they  need  a  shift,  place  them  at  once  in  their 
flowering   pjts,   and  when  the  roots  begin  to  v/ork 
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freely  into  the  uew  soil,  the  temperature  of  an  inter- 
mediate house  will  suit  them  admirably.  As  the 
growth  decays  in  autumn  gradually  withhold  water, 
and  after  the  stems  and  leaves  are  dead  the  tubers 
should  be  taken  up,  stored  in  dry  sand,  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place  until  the  following  spring. 

Nerines. — I  herewith  send  you  blooms  of  ten 
varieties  of  Nerine,  all  distinct  with  the  exception  of 
N.  atro-sanguinea.  These,  with  the  spike  of  Fother- 
gilli  major  sent  three  weeks  ago,  make  eleven  varieties 
which  have  bloomed  here  this  season. — E.  Peters, 
tSvmcrsct  Terrace,  Guernsey. 

•»*  The  blooms  received  from  Mr.  Peters  consisted 
of  the  following,  viz. :  N,  excellens — Flowers  large, 
petals  long  and  narrow,  crisp  at  the  edges,  colour  soft 
carmine,  with  a  central  line  of  a  deeper  colour  in 
each  segment.  N.  atro-sanguinea — Flowers  short, 
very  open ;  petals  recurved,  not  undulating,  deep 
blood-red.  N.  pulchelia — Flowers  large,  open,  petals 
recurved,  crisp  on  the  edges,  rosy  pink  with  a  bright 
carmine  line  on  each  petal.  N.  pudica— Pure  white, 
petals  not  reflexed  nor  undulated,  each  petal  streaked 
In  the  centre  with  flesh.  N.  Fothergilli — Flowers 
bright  scarlet,  open,  petals  reflexed  to  the  ovary  and 
narrow,  stamens  scarlet  and  very  long.  N.  Planti — 
Flowers  open,  reflexed,  much  resembling  those  of 
Fothergilli  except  in  colour,  which  is  intense  crimson'; 
stamens  very  long,  crimson.  N.  elegans  Cierulea — 
Flowers  large,  petals  recurving  at  the  tips,  centre 
carmine  broadly  bordered  with  violet.  N.  carminata 
— Flowers  recurved,  but  not  so  much  as  in  those  of 
Fothergilli.  N.  Fairy — Flowers  cup-shaped,  slightly 
recurved  at  the  t'ps,  pure  rosy  pink.  N.  rosea  crispa 
— Flowers  sm.all  and  open,  petals  undulated  and  in 
colour  soft  rose. — Ed, 


A  TRIO  OF  GUNNERAS. 
In  the  tastefully  planted  grounds  at  Bowden 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Burchell,  four  miles 
from  Glouce.ster,  two  unusually  fine  plants  of 
Gunnera  manicata  and  one  of  G.  scabra  are  now 
growing  most  luxuriantly.  The  sites  for  these 
handsome  specimens,  which  are  not  too  close  to 
each  other,  are  well  chosen  on  the  margin  of  a 
closely-mown'lawn,  dipping  away  from  the  terrace 
garden  to  a  small  lake.  Although  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  water,  the  roots  are  several  feet 
above  it,  and  the  charmingly  broken  ground  which 
skirts  the  Cotswold  Hills  being  decidedly  oolitic, 
one  would  hardly  expect  these  marsh  or  bog 
plants  to  attain  such  large  dimensions.  Mr. 
Burchell,  who  is  a  great  lover  of  fine-foliaged 
plants,  has,  however,  made  satisfactory  provision 
for  the  roots,  and,  judging  from  the  strength  of 
the  foliage,  there  exists  hut  little  doubt  that  thev 
have  gone  down  to  the  water  line,  as  very  little, 
if  any,  is  given  to  them  from  above.  A  fine 
clump  of  G.  scabra  stands  in  the  centre,  and 
measures  some  14  feet  in  diameter,  the  tallest 
leaves,  on  4 -foot  stems,  being  fully  4  feet 
across.  Some  20  yards  away,  on  either  side, 
this  grand  mass  is  flanked  by  enormous  plants 
of  a  variety  which  Mr.  Burchell  caIIs  G.  mani- 
cata. All  the  stems  start  from  a  common  centre, 
like  Rhubarb,  but  none  are  quite  upright  ;  con- 
sequently, these  7-foot  petioles,  carrying  perfect 
rugose  leaves  4  feet  or  5  feet  across,  form  grace- 
ful masses  nearly  (i  feet  in  height  and  IS  feet 
through.  In  the  centre  of  the  plant  which  I  mea- 
sured I  observed  starting  apparently  from  the 
crown,  and  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  drawing 
towards  the  sun,  a  very  remarkalile  hir.sute 
stem,  whose  office,  I  suppase,  is  the  production 
of  flowers  and  seeds;  but,  judging  from  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  I  am  doubtful  if  any 
of  them  would  open.  It  is  said  in  "Sub- 
tropical Gjrdening,"  "  The  inflorescence  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  leaves.  The  little  flowers 
and  seeds  are  se.ited  densely  on  conical,  fleshy 
masses  a  few  inches  long,  and  these  in  their 
turn  being  seated  as  densely  as  they  can  be 
packed   on   a  thick    stem,   the   whole    has    the 


appearance  of  a  compound  cone  2  feet  high, 
very  heavy,  and  perhaps  the  oddest  look- 
ing thing  ever  seen  in  the  way  of  fructifica- 
tion." It  is  also  said,  "It  is  not  ditticult  to 
obtain,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed,  although 
this  is  a  slow  way.  It  should  be  planted  in 
some  isolated  spot,  and  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
'flower  garden  proper,'  as  it  must  not  Ije  disturbed 
after  being  planted,  and  would  associate  badly 
with  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the  parterre. 
The  plant  cannot  have  too  much  sun  or  warmth, 
but  makes  little  progress  if  its  huge  leaves  are 
torn  by  storms.''  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Burchell 
has  studied  this  useful  book  I  did  not  ascertain, 
but  certain  it  is  that  he  has  hit  off  the  manage- 
ment of  Gunneras  to  a  nicety,  for  every  leaf  on 
both  varieties  was  perfect. 

Speaking  of  the  plants  at  Kew,  Mr.  B.  says 
they  met  its  wants  very  cleverly  by  building  a 
little  bank  of  turf  around  it,  so  as  to  admit  of 
its  absorbing  a  thorough  dose  of  water  now  and 
then,  while  in  winter  it  was  protected  with  dry 
leaves  and  a  piece  of  tarpaulin.  His  own  plants 
in  a  wet  peat  bog  received  less  care,  for  one  was 
grown  in  deep  rich  soil,  with  the  crown  raised 
well  above  the  level,  and  the  whole  protected 
under  a  couple  of  barrowloads  of  leaf-mould  ; 
the  other  was  left  exposed  and  not  allowed  any 
particularly  good  soil.  Both  plants  survived  the 
severest  winters,  but  the  protected  and  well-fed 
one  grew  much  the  larger.  The  Bowden  plants 
have  a  quantity  of  dry  tree  leaves  packed  about 
the  crowns  sometimes  during  the  autumn,  but  I 
did  not  gather  that  they  were  treated  to  the 
luxury  of  sheets  of  tarpaulin  ;  neither  have  they 
the  benefit  of  a  warm  soil  or  climate.  With 
these  facts  for  our  guide,  surely  there  are  few 
{jardens  of  any  extent  in  which  lovers  of  noble 
foliage  plants  may  not  find  a  suitable  spot  for 
the  Gunneras.  W.  Coleman. 
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then  put  into  a  greenhouse,  are  very  ornamental. 
Begonia  miniata  is  also  a  useful  plant  for  furnish- 
ing cut  flowers  now.  It  is  easily  increased  from 
seed  or  from  cuttings  struck  in  gentle  heat  in 
spring,  and  if  grown  on  in  cold  frames  during 
summer  it  will  now  be  in  full  bloom,  and  if  in  a 
little  heat  it  will  keep  flowering  for  a  long  time. 
Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige  is  such  a  capital  all-the- 
year-round  bloomer  that  it  must  not  be  omitted 
from  any  list  of  autumn  flowers.  We  generally 
set  our  old  plants  of  it  out  of  doors  in  summer 
after  their  long  spell  of  winter  and  spring  bloom- 
ing, and  take  them  under  glass  in  September, 
when  they  are  literally  covered  with  bloom. 
Pelargoniums,  especially  double  whites,  are  most 
useful  autumnal  flowers,  i.e.,  if  rested  in  summer, 
the  blooms  pinched  off,  and  the  soil  moderately 
dry.  Thus  treated  and  placed  under  glass  they 
will  flower  freely  in  autumn,  and  their  blooms  will 
be  much  more  pure  in  colour  than  those  from  out- 
door plants.  J.  G. 
Hants. 


WHITE  FLOWERS  FOR  AUTUMN. 

The  constant  demand  for  white  flowers  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  autumn, 
renders  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  culti- 
vators should  have  a  constant  succession  of  them. 
None  of  those  mentioned  below  require  much 
artificial  heat,  and  precedence  is  given  to  such  as 
are  quite  hardy.  Some  of  the  old-fashioned 
border  plants  come  out  in  quite  an  improved  form 
when  accorded  liberal  culture.  A  real  gem  in 
this  way  at  present  finely  in  flower  is  the  white 
Japan  Anemone,  which  has  stems  from  5  feet  to 
ti  feet  high,  crowned  with  innumerable  clear  white 
flowers.  It  does  best  when  well  established,  and 
should  be  top-dressed  with  manure  in  winter. 
Dahlia  Constance,  belonging  to  the  white  Cactus 
class,  is  a  grand  autumnal  flower  ;  blooms  of  it 
have  lately  been  invaluable  for  harvest  festivals. 
There  is  also  a  small  clear  white  fancy  or  Pompon 
kind  called  Guiding  Star  which  is  useful  for 
similar  purposes.  Asters  of  the  Victoria  kind 
sown  late  are  invaluable  in  a  cut  state ;  when 
planted  near  a  wall  they  are  easily  protected 
from  storms  of  wind  and  rain  that  damage  autumn 
flowers  more  than  frost.  Chrysanthemums,  such 
as  Madame  Desgrange,  are  capable  of  yielding  a 
long  succession  of  clear  white  flowers  ;  cuttings 
taken  off  now  will  flower  in  July  next,  while  those 
taken  off  in  spring  will  keep  up  a  supply  until 
early  show  kinds  are  ready  to  take  their  place. 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum  ought  to  be  in  every  garden. 
It  is  of  strong  growth,  and  well  repays  liberal 
culture  ;  w^here  this  is  accorded  the  blooms 
grow  large  in  size,  and  are  produced  by  hundreds 
on  stems  from  (i  feet  to  7  feet  high.  We  lift 
its  roots  and  divide  them  every  alternate  year, 
giving  it  at  the  same  time  fresh  soil.  Eupatorium 
odoratum  produces  feathery  white  flowers  in 
great  abundance;  old  plants  of  it  cut  down  close 
in  spring  like  Pelargoniums,  and  grown  out  of 
doors  until  the  blossoms  are  ready  to  expand  and 


MOTHS  CAUGHT  IN  FLOWERS. 

I  PRO^rISED  to  reply  again  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Wade  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  It  appears  that  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  for  moths  to  be  caught  in 
the  flowers  of  Physianthus;  indeed,  I  imagine  it 
must  constantly  be  the  case  wherever  the  plant 
flowers  in  such  a  position  that  large  moths  can 
gain  access  to  it.  One  observer,  writing  on  this 
subject  in  the  Entomologist's  Monthly  MaijaziiK  in 
1(S7S,  says  :  "  This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  deadly 
moth-traps  I  know.  Every  day  I  find  from  two 
to  eight  humming-bird  moths  caught  by  the  pro- 
boscis ;  they  appear  to  die  in  about  ten  minutes. 
I  often  find  other  insects  dead  in  the  flowers."  It 
does  not  seem  by  any  means  the  rule  that  the  in- 
sects caught  in  the  blossoms  die  so  quickly;  for 
another  person,  in  a  note  on  this  insect,  says : 
"As  a  rule  the  moths  were  alive  the  morning  after 
their  capture.  I  have  released  as  many  as  eighteen 
Plusia  gammas  from  one  plant  in  a  morning."  By 
many  persons  this  habit  of  capturing  insects  la 
supposed  to  facilitate  the  fertilisation  of  the 
flowers  in  some  way,  but  how  this  is  I  do  not 
understand.  Surrounding  the  style  and  ovaries 
are  five  plates ;  the  edges  ef  these  plates  where 
they  meet  one  another  are  produced  outwards  into 
a  kind  of  flange.  The  only  way  in  which  a  moth 
can  obtain  the  nectar  of  the  flowers  is  by  inserting 
its  proboscis  between  the  flanges  of  two  adjoining 
plates,  as  the  entrance  to  the  nectaries  is  just 
beneath  them.  If  the  moths  were  able  (as  per- 
haps in  many  cases  they  are)  to  withdraw  their 
probosces,  they  would  most  likely  dislodge  the 
pollen  masses,  which  are  placed  one  behind  the  edges 
of  each  plate,  and  are  connected  together  in  pairs 
by  a  filament  and  a  gland,  which  is  just  above 
the  crack  between  the  tianges  of  the  plates.  But 
it  the  moth  be  unable  to  withdraw  its  proboscis 
from  between  the  flanges,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
pollen  masses  would  be  removed,  or  w'hat  benefit 
the  plant  derives  from  the  moth  being  caught. 
The  flowers  of  the  Evening  Piimroso  ((Enothera) 
are  said  to  catch  moths  at  times.  G.  S.  S. 


SHORT  NOTES.— VARIOUS. 


Early  Peaches- — Very  early  Peaches  are  seldom  of  good 
qnahty.  Ilalu's  Early  is  by  far  the  be^t  of  them  Karly 
Beatrice  aud  Early  Louise  are  bad,  very  bad.  Eaily  Albert 
is  the  best  of  that  class,  but  quite  a  fortnight  later  than 
cither  Beatrice  or  Louise. — \V. 

Schuberti*  g-randiflora. -Might  I  .add  to  last  week's 
note  uu  tills  jilaiil  (p.  .1-_'n)  i hat  the  seed  was  raised  and  the 
plLiiit  ^lown  ill  an  nitliuary  greenhnuseV  The  plant  has  now 
about  twenty  lilouins  open  or  on  the  point  of  opening.  It  is 
glowing  in  a  pot.  — B. 

Lonchocarpus  Barterl. —Allow  mo  to  make  a  .slight 
corrcctiuu  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  relating  tu  this 
plant  ill  TuE  Gahokn  (p.  307),  where  it  is  stated  that  .an 
allied  or  African  species  yields  Vomba  indigo  from  iti 
flowers.  This  should  have  been  Yoruba  indigo,  whicli  is 
obtaiucd  from  the  leaves  like  ordinary  indigo,  .and  not  from 
the  flowers.  It  is  not  clearly  known  what  species  yields  this 
indigo,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  Lonchocarpus  cyanescens — 
JrtHN  li.  .J.^OKSON-,  Curator,  Muf^i^iuns,  Ro-;iat  Oardtus,  Keip. 
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needful,  especially  as   the  soil  is   dry  and  lime- 
stony.— Querist. 

Flower  Garden, 

LEUCANTHEMUM  ATRATUM. 


RECLAMATION  OF  SAND-WASTES.  by  year  a  stronger  and  stronger  protection  to  the 

At  the  late  Sanitary  Congress  at  York,  Dr.  Poore  inland   wastes   instead   of    a  dangerous   menace, 

read   a   paper  on   this  subject,   from   which  the  The^  Pinus  maritima  has   proved   to  be  a   very 

following  are  extracts.     They  relate  to  what  was  profitable  tree  for  this  purpose,  and  within  twenty 

eft'ected  by  Bremontier  in  fixing  blowing  sands  on  or  twent3'-five  years  of  sowing  it  began  to  yield  a 

the   Landes  or  Moorlands  that  skirt  the   Bay  of  return.     The  timber  i,s  of  very  moderate  quality, 

Biscay  between    the   mouths   of   the  Adour    and  but   is   largely   used   for   packing   cases,   railway 

Gironde.      Bremontier   recognised   the   fact   that  sleepers,  and  for  fire-wood.     In  some  places  clear-  -n        i 

the  best  protection  for  a  bank  against  the  fury  of  ings  have  been  made  in  the  forest  and  vineyards    LeCcantheiidms,  Pyrethrums,  and  Chrysanthe' 

the  elements  is  to  plant  it.     A  loose  heap  of  earth  planted,  and  I  need  scarcely  state  that  the  most    fiums    have,    by    the    latest   authorities,   been 

is  liable  (no  matter  how  huge  it  may  be)  to  be  valuable  vineyards  in  the  world  are  on  the  .southern    merged   into   one  genus,   viz.,  Ohry.santhemuin. 

washed  or  blown  away.     If,  however,  the  bank  be  bank  of  the  <  Jironde  on  the  very  fringe  of  the  Pine    On  the  Continent,  however,  the  three  genera  are 

planted,  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  plants  hold  the  woods  which  I  have  been  describing.     There  has       '  "  .--—-.- 

soil    together,   and   the   spreading   branches   and  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  late  about  the  reclama- 

leaves  form  at  the  same  time  a  protection  from  tion  of  waste  lands  in  this  country,  and  the  opinion 

the  fury  of  wind  and  water.     It  is  true  that  even  of  some  seems  to  be  that  worthless  soil  presents  a 

planted   hills  and  banks  may  suffer   severely  in  glorious   opportunity  of   wasting   money.     These 

times  of  exceptional  storm,  but  the  storm  once  are  questions  concerning  which  I  cannot  speak, 

past,  the  silent  forces  of  Nature  commence  at  once  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  problem  of  reclama- 

the  work  of  reconstruction.     This  spring  I  was  tion  must  differ  with  the  circumstances  of  soil  and 

astonished  at  finding,  close  to  Biarritz  and  within  situation,  and  that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  do  the 

a  few  yards  of  the  sea,  a  very  flourishing  crop  of  wrong    thing    than   the   right.     The   first    thing 

Peas  which  had   been  sown  in  the  sand  without,  necessary  is  to  find  a  Bremontier  to  show  the  way. 

We  shall  want  a  Bremontier  to  show  us  the  way 


still  maintained,  and  it  may  be  well  for  English 
readers  wlio  are  in  correspondence  with  foreign 
growers  to  still'  bear  in  mind  the  old  names. 
Foreign  botanists  seem  to  consider  that  there  is 
ample  material  for  three  distinct  genera,  and  the 
section  to  which  the  annexed  illustration  belongs 
is  still  kept  up  as  Leucanthemum  atratum,  the 
name  Chr3'santbemiim  being  confined  to  annual 
species,  and  that  of  Pyrethrum  to  P.  Parthenium, 
corymbosum,  &c.  In  whatever  light  their  amal- 
gamation may  be  taken,  there  can  at  least  be  no 

two  opinions  re- 


'.I 


apparently,  the  admixture  of  any  raanurial  matter. 
They  w'ere  pro- 
tected from  sea- 
winds  by  hurd- 
ling made  of 
Gorse,  and  en- 
joyed an  ample 
exposure  to  the 
sun,  and  thus  bid 
fair  to  yield  a 
good  return  in 
due  time.  The 
Pea  is  a  plant 
that  roots  very 
deeply,  and  the 
roots  doubtless 
found  moisture 
and  nourishment 
at  a  great  deptli 
below  the  sur- 
face. For  fixing 
blowing  sands, 
however,  some- 
thing more  per- 
manent than  Peas 
is  necessary,  and 
Bremontier  re- 
solved to  try 
Pinus  maritima, 
a  Pine  known  to 
flourish  in  sandy 
soils  near  the 
coast.  It  is 
nearly  related  to 
the  Pinaster,  and 
in  habit  and  size 
resembles  the 
Scotch  Fir.  Bre- 
montier made  his 
first  sowings  of 
the   seeds  of   P. 

maritima  in  the  year  ITSD.  I  wonder  what  the  dull-  out  of  the  pe,-tilential  quagmire  which  we  Lon- 
minded  peasant  thought  of  this  enthusiastwhowent  doners  are  making  by  dint  of  large  expenditure  in 
forth  to  do  battle  with  the  mighty  ocean  and  still  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  We  want  a  genius 
mightier  wind,  armed  only  with  a  few  handfuls  of  and  enthusiast  who  will  do  for  the  bogs  of  Ireland 
Pineseeds.  Theseweresownmixedwithseedsofcom-  what  this  great  Frenchman  did  for  the  Landes  of 
mon  Broom,  and  the  sowings  were  made  in  ad  irection    Gascony. 

at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  wind.     A  screen 

of   hurdles   made   of   fiorse   or  of   planks   deei)ly 

driven  into  the  sand  was  placed  on  the  windward        Tree  roots  in  flower  borders.— "D.  T.  F.'s" 

side  of  the  seed-ground,  and  the  seed-ground  itself   advice  to  plant  Sweet  Peas,  Clematises,  and  even 

w-as  thatched  with  Pine  branches  and  other  suit-    tr-ellised  Roses  at  the  back  of  a  border  of   flowers 

able  matenal      At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the    instead  of  Yew  or  Holly  would  not  answer  where 

Broom  would  be  0  inches  or  10  inches  high  and    the  object  is  to  shelter  flowers  from  north-east  and        -  -  .... 

the  t  me  saplings  only  2  inches  or  3  inches,  and    east  gales.     In  such  a  case  hardy  shrubs  or  trees    I*  "^'■'^'^  S^o^vs  more  than  a  foot  high  or  so,  and 

thus  the  tender  little  saplings  were  nursed   and    not  less  than  .->  feet  in  height  are  wanted.     What    may  be  readily  increased  by  means  of  underground 

protected  by  the  plants  of  Broom.    In  half  a-dozen    shrubs  or  trees  would  best  suit  .nich  a  situation  ?    l^m-s.   The  leave.s,  which  are  deeply  pinnatifid,  are 

years   or  so  the  Brooms  had   reached   their   full    A  :Heet  high  hedge  would  be  of  no  use.     I  want  a 


Leueaiitliemum  atratum.     From  a  iiliut.jgT.ipb  t.iken  in  Mr.  LoJcrs  garden,  Floorc,  Weeaun,  in  August.     Enyravcil  for  Tue  U.arde.v. 


garding  their 
usefulness  aa 
garden  plants, 
whether  for  beds, 
borders,  or  rock- 
work.  They 
should,  however, 
be  grown  in 
masses,  a  solitary 
plant  in  a  border 
of  any  of  these 
Daisies  giving 
but  an  impeifect 
idea  of  their  real 
worth.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds 
seem  to  vary  very 
much,  even  in  a 
wild  state,  and 
more  so  when 
cultivated.  In- 
deed, it  is  often 
puzzling  to  know 
where  to  refer  the 
extreme  forms 
with  which  one 
meets  in  old  gar- 
dens ;  especially 
is  this  the  case 
with  L.  latiloli- 
um  and  L.  maxi- 
mum, in  which 
there  is  a  good 
deal  of  Aster 
Novi-Belgii  cha- 
racter. Both  are 
indispensable  aulumn-flowering  plants,  coming 
in,  as  the}'  do,  after  the  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  past  their  best,  and  nothing  but  P. 
uligino.sum  could  give  us  anything  approaching 
the  distinct  character  which  -we  find  in  the 
Ox-eye  Daisies. 

L.  arctru.m.— This  is  a  useful  plant  for  the 
rockery,  where,  if  allowed  plenty  of  room,  it  yields 
a  large  amount  of  charming  flow  ers  early  in  the 
sea.son.  These,  if  permitted  to  remain  on  the  plant, 
change  from  white  to  a  pinkish  colour,  and  often, 
especially  in  wet  weather,  to  a  dirty  grey  colour. 


"^^'mi 


growth,  but  the  Pines  continued  to  grow,  and,  in  good,  strong  belt  or  thin   hedge  of   hardy  Ever- 

course  of  time,  overtopping  the  Brooms  smothered  greens,  moderate  in   price  and  of  rapid  growth, 

their   nurses,    and   being    themselves    judiciously  Can  4-feet  or  .Vfeet  Hollies  be  planted  in  October 

thinned  and  pruned,  grew  mto  fine  trees  able  to  or  November  with  hopes  of  success  ?     The  flower 

resist  the  fury  of  the  elements,  sendmg  their  long  borders  face  due   south  and  south-ea^t,  but   are 

tap-roots  and  laterals  in  all  directions  through  exposed  to  north-east  gales  from  a  mountain  range 

the  sand  dunes,  and  causing  them  to  become  year  at  the  back,  so  that  some  shade  and  shelter  are 


Fern-like  and  pretty  even  without  the  flowers. 
It  is  a  useful  plant  for  covering  dry  banks,  &c. , 
making  a  fine  groundwork  for  the  stronger  kinds 
of  bulbs  that  thrive  in  dry  positions. 

L.  ATKATU5I,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a  represen- 
tation, is  said  to  have  been  introduced  about  1773, 
and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  common  in  gardens.  It 
grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  and  makes  a 
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charming  plant  for  the  rock  garden.  It  produces 
large  flowers  of  a  much  purer  white  than  that  of 
any  of  the  others,  and  the  rays  generally  overlap 
one  another.  It  is  a  plant  which  looks  well  in 
masses,  and  is  well  worth  attention.  It  comes 
from  Styria,  Tyrol,  and  elsewhere,  and  flowers 
well  on  into  the  autumn. 

L.  LATiFOLiuM. — Extreme  forms  of  this  have 
much  broader  leaves  than  those  of  L.  maximum  ; 
the  serratures,  too,  are  much  sharper,  and  latifo- 
Uum  comes  into  flower  a  fortnight  or  so  later  than 
maximum.  The  leaves  are  often  2  inches  across 
and  blunt  at  the  point ;  those  on  the  stem  are 
shorter  than  the  others,  but  not  much  narrower. 
It  is  said  to  grow  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  high  in  its 
wild  habitat,  but  in  gardens  the  largest  we  have 
seen  measured  between  6  feet  and  7  feet  in  height. 
It  makes  a  handsome  border  plant,  and  its  flowers, 
which  last  until  frost  comes,  are  useful  in  a  cut 
state.     It  is  a  native  of  Portugal. 

L.  M.wiMUM. — This  is  a  handsome  species,  and 
useful  alike  for  the  rockery  and  border.  When 
well  treated  it  produces  white  flowers,  which  often 
measure  4  inches  or  .5  inches  in  diameter.  It  forms, 
being  spreading  in  habit,  a  large  tuft,  and  seems  to 
do  best  when  annually  pulled  to  pieces  late  in 
autumn.  The  leaves  are  smaller  than  those  of 
latifolium,  and  the  plant  is  usually  much  dwarfer. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Others,  such  as  sibiricum,  vulgare,  pallens,  mon- 
tanum,  &c.,  if  generally   cultivated,  would   add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  our  gardens  in  autumn. 
K. 

CLIMBERS  FOR  WALLS. 
I  SAW  the  other  day  the  front  of  a  house  completely 
covered  with  Veitch's  Virginian  Creeper.  A  faint 
bronzy  tint  was  ju^t  making  its  appearance  round  the 
edges  of  the  leaves,  as  an  indication  of  the  glorious 
metallic  lustre  which  the  plant  assumes  later  in  the 
season.  Ne.ir  it  another  house  was  covered  witli  the 
common  Virginian  Creeper,  which  looked  also  exceed- 
ingly pretty.  In  real  grandeur,  however,  no  plant 
used  for  this  purpose  can  rival  the  Exmouth  Magnolia. 
In  sheltered  situations,  south  or  west  of  London,  it 
always  does  well.  Roses  and  Clematises  are  beauti- 
ful on  walls,  as  everybody  knows,  and  Glycine  or 
Wistaria  sinensis  in  spring  has  but  few  equals  where 
a  considerable  space  lias  to  be  covered  ;  l)ut  it  is  bare 
and  gaunt  in  winter.  For  winter  effects,  the  Pyra- 
cintha  and  Cotoneaster  Simonsi  and  microphylla  are 
bright  and  cheerful.  They  are  slow  growers  at  first  : 
but,  wlicn  well  established,  they  cover  a  house  front 
raoidly.  Near  where  I  am  writing  are  several  houses 
whose  fronts  are  covered  with  the  Pyracantha,  and  in 
winter,  when  the  plants  are  laden  with  brightly 
coloured  berries,  the  effect  is  snug  and  cheerful.  Two 
evergreen  plants,  well  adapted  for  covering  a  con- 
siderable space,  will  he  found  in  Escalloniamacrantha 
and  Garrya  elliptica,  both  strikingly  effective,  especi- 
ally in  autiunj)  and  winter.  The  Escallonia  has  very 
handsome  foliage  of  a  deep  glossy  green,  and  its 
flowers,  which  are  freely  produced  on  the  ends  of  the 
young  shinits  in  autumn,  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour. 
The  flowers,  when  cut,  are  useful  for  bouquet  making. 
The  Garrya  is  covered  in  autumn  and  winter  with 
Img  drooping  catkins,  which  give  the  plant  a  singu- 
lar and  interesting  appearance,  and  a  whole  house 
front  covered  with  either  of  these  plants  is  sure  to 
attract  attenti  m.  Then,  for  special  situations,  the 
white  Jessamine,  Stauntonia  latifolia,  and  blue 
Passion-flower  are  worthy  of  being  brought  into  pro- 
minence. The  Honeysuckles,  too,  are  a  numerous 
fauiil}',  all  sweet  and  pretty,  either  on  wall  or  bower. 
Ceanotlms  azureus,  io  a  warm,  southern  aspect,  some- 
times do38  so  well  as  to  induce  one  to  wish  there  were 
more  of  it  and  its  relatives  to  be  met  with  ;  but, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  a  feeling  among  planters 
that  the  family  is  a  delicate  one.  A  house  co\ered 
with  Ivy  always  has  a  cosy  appearance  suggestive  of 
warmth.  Among  green  Ivies,  Emerald  Gem  is  tiie 
briglitest.  Its  small  neat  fi>liage  is  placed  compactly 
on  the  stems,  and  its  name  is  suggestive  and  appro- 
priate. It  is  less  rampant  than  the  common  Irish  Ivy, 
but  supsrior  to  it  as  a  w.all  or  border  plant.  Several 
of  the  variegated  Ivies  are  very  effective  ;  hut  in 
planting  climbers,  it  we  wish  them  to  do  their  work 


quickly  and  well,  the  borders  should  have  some  pre- 
paration. The  soil  should  be  deepened  and  manured, 
in  order  to  give  the  plants  a  start,  and  they  should 
have  the  walls  to  themselves  from  the  beginning  if 
they  are  to  m.ake  rapid  progress.  E.  Hobday. 


XEW  FREiS^CH  HARDY  HYBRID  GLADIOLI. 

HAViNii  again  grownforcomparisonwitholdervarieties 
during  the  summer  now  drawing  to  a  close  the  set  of 
tifteen  new  varieties  of  the  above  named  beautiful 
and  most  easily  managed  hybrids  raised  and  sent  out 
by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  I  am  in  hopes  that  the 
notes  taken  as  to  the  respective  merits  and  beauties 
of  each  variety  as  it  opened  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  those  of  your  readers  who  admire  these  flowers, 
and  may  also  serve  as  a  guide  to  them  as  to  what 
varieties  to  add  to  their  collections  when  the  season 
of  replanting  comes  round,  as  it  will  do  now  in  from 
a  month  to  six  weeks'  time.  I  may  premise  that  one 
variety,  named  Lamartine,  which  will  be  fully  de- 
scribed in  its  order  c^f  opening,  st.ands  forth  pre-emi- 
nent above  all  the  others  for  the  size  and  beauty  of 
its  handsome  flowers,  taking  place  in  the  front  rank 
with  Victor  Hugo  and  W.  E.  Gumbleton  as  quite  the 
three  finest  varieties  of  the  whole  set. 

Etciilk  opened  its  first  flower  on  July  24,  and  is  a 
fine  tall  grower  with  large  cream-coloured  flowers, 
faintly  flushed  with  red  on  the  outside,  and  most  dis- 
tinctly and  be.autifully  blotched  on  the  lower  petals 
with  quite  a  novel  shade  of  orange-carmine.  This  is 
quite  a  lovely  variety. 

Atlas  opened  its  first  flower  on  July  26.  This  is 
a  variety  with  flowers  iif  a  dingy  and  somewhat 
washy  shade  of  colour,  and  though  figured  on  the 
raiser's  coloured  plate,  is  certainly  not  worth  growing. 

Chaelks  Henry  opened  its  first  bloom  on  July  20. 
This  is  a  t.all  and  slender  growing  variety  of  much 
distinctness  of  colour  and  great  beauty,  with  medium 
sized  flowers  of  a  clear  light  shade  of  scarlet,  the 
lower  petals  being  of  a  deeper  shade,  etch  of  them 
distinctly  streaked  with  gold. 

Lah.vetine  opened  its  first  flower  on  July  30. 
This  is  a  fine  robust  grower,  with  a  tall  and  branch- 
ing flower-stem,  bearing  large  and  fully-sized  flowers 
of  a  pleasing  shade  of  light  salmon-rose  colour,  heavily 
marked  with  rosy  carmine  on  a  yellow  ground  in  the 
lower  petals.     One  of  the  finest  of  all. 

L'Okient  opened  its  first  bloom  on  July  30.  This 
is  a  rather  dwarf-growing  variety,  with  fair-sized 
tubuLir  flowers  of  a  somewhat  dull  shade  of  pale 
yellow  faintly  washed  with  rose  colour,  and  with  a 
deep  purple  blotch  on  the  lower  petals. 

Le  Sphinx  opened  its  first  bloom  on  August  1. 
This  is  a  medium-sized  variety,  with  light  vermilion 
flowers  heavily  blotched  with  deep  purple  on  the 
lower  petals,  .and  with  a  golden  spot  in  the  centre  of 
each  blotch. 

Sceptrk  i)'t)K  opened  its  first  bloom  on  August  2. 
This  is  a  variety  of  medium  height,  with  rather  small 
flowers  of  a  pretty  clear  shade  of  sulphur  yellow,  with 
a  well-defined  maroon  blotch  on  each  of  the  two 
lower  petals. 

L.\  TouK  d'Auveegne  opened  its  first  flower  on 
August  3,  This  is  a  variety  with  medium  sized 
flowers  of  a  dull  shade  of  purplish  red,  and  is  of  but 
little  beauty  or  merit. 

Pkesiiient  Grew  opened  its  first  bloom  on  August 
.'").  This  is  a  charming  variety,  of  medium  height  and 
with  freely-br.anching  flower-spikes  and  medium-sized, 
well-opened  flowers  of  a  most  pleasing  shade  of  deep, 
clear  rose  colour,  prettily  and  distinctly  washed  with 
creamy  yellow  on  the  lower  petals. 

Turesne  opened  its  first  bloom  on  August  10,  and  is 
a  variety  of  medium  height  of  growth  and  medium- 
sized  flowers  of  a  light  shade  of  purplish  red  ;  the 
two  lower  petals  are  velvety  maroon  on  their  inner 
half,  the  remainder  being  clear  canary-yellow  edged 
with  light  red. 

Voltaire  opened  its  first  bloom  on  August  12,  and 
is  a  medium-sized  flower  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  light 
rose  colour,  clearly  and  distinctly  blotuhed  with 
creamy  yellow  on  the  lower  petals,  each  blotch 
having  a  maroon  eye  in  its  centre.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  vaiiety. 


Etendaed  opened  its  first  flower  on  August  22, 
and  is  a  medium-sized,  well-opened  flower  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  light  orange-red  ;  the  three  lower 
petals  are  clear  canary  yellow,  distinctly  edged  with 
light  red,  and  with  a  carmine  blotch  on  each  of  them. 
Tnis  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  vaiiety. 

Milne  Edwards  opened  its  first  bloom  on  Au- 
gust I-l,  and  is  a  comparatively  worthless  variety  with 
tt  jwers  of  a  dull  shade  of  red,  and  carmine  blotches 
on  the  lower  petals. 

Genebal  Chanzy  opened  its  first  bloom  on  Au- 
gust 21,  and  is  a  vigirnus  growing  variety  with 
good  sized,  well-openetl  flowers  of  a  pleasing  shaile 
of  light  red,  blotched  with  carmine  on  the  lower  petals. 

Ceres  opened  its  first  bloona  on  September  4,  and 
is  a  medium  sized  flower  of  a  rather  dull  shade  of 
liglit  red  ;  the  three  lower  petals  are  clear  canary 
yellow  edged  with  light  red,  and  distinctly  blotched 
with  carmine.  W.  E.  Gumisleton. 

Bchjrovc,  Q'iccr.s'owt},  Ireland. 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 


In  "  T.  W.  G.'s"  exhaustive  article  on  single 
Dahlias  (pp.  297,  298)  one  of  their  chief  weak- 
nesse.s  for  decorative  purposes  is  concealed,  viz., 
the  fragility  of  the  individual  flowers,  while  double 
or  semi-double  Dahlias,  or  such  flowers  as  the 
true  Cactus,  will  last  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  even 
more.  Hardly  are  vases  or  baskets  filled  with 
single  Dahlias  than  the  falling  petals  begin  to  litter 
the  tables  or  rooms.  This  may  be  partially 
avoided  by  cutting  the  blooms  before  they  are 
fully  expanded.  But  at  best  and  longest,  single 
Dahlia  blooms  are  shoit-lived  and  evanescent 
compared  with  double  or  composite  ones,  and 
this  fleeting  character  tells  heavily  against  single 
Dahlias  for  decorative  purposes  indoors.  In  the 
garden  the  numbers  and  constant  succession  of 
blooms  compensate  for  their  evanescence,  pro- 
vided always  the  faded  flowers  are  not  allowed  to 
ripen  seed.  When  and  whore  this  is  the  case, 
and  especially  when  seed  ripening  and  a  dry 
hot  season  run  abreast  of  each  other,  the  bril- 
liancy of  beds  and  borders  of  single  Dahlias  is 
apt  to  be  eclipsed  in  a  full  crop  of  very  jn'osy  and 
uninteresting  seed-pods.  With  the  latter  picked 
off,  however,  few  ornamental  plants  run  through 
the  later  half  of  the  season  with  more  credit 
decoratively  than  single  Dahlias.  "  T.  W.  G."  is 
also  deserving  of  the  best  thanks  of  all  their 
admirers  (and  who  is  not  ?)  for  his  praiseworthy 
ettbrts  to  raise  the  character  of  the  plants  and 
improve  the  quality  of  their  blooms.  Mere 
stature,  coarseness  of  habit,  size  of  leaf  or  bloom 
are  points  to  be  discouraged,  not  fostered,  in 
.single  Dahlias.  Weakly  stems  that  allow  the 
blooms  to  droop,  instead  of  striking  the  observer's 
eye,  are,  I  may  s.iy,  comparatively  woithless  for 
decorative  purposes,  either  in  the  garden  or 
the  house.  The  due  proportion  of  ray-floret  to  disc 
is  also  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance, 
and  will  turn  the  attention  of  hybridisers  in  a 
direction  likely  to  lead  to  most  successful  results 
in  the  raising  of  new  and  improved  varieties. 
Already  it  is  generally  found  that  the  smaller  the 
blooms  in  reason,  the  more  useful  and  the  more 
lasting.  As  to  the  form  of  single  Dahlias,  probably 
the  less  formal  the  better  for  merely  decorative 
purposes.  We  have  long  had  an  e.xcess  of  circles 
and  semispheres  among  Dahlias  and  other  com- 
posite flowers  ;  hence,  however  useful  for  mere 
exhibition  perfectly  circular  single  Dahlias  formed 
of  broad  petals  with  rounded  edges,  lying  flat  and 
overlapping  each  other,  may  be,  yet  for  effect  in 
beds  and  borders  raggedlooking,  star-shaped 
quilled  flowers  are  far  more  striking. 

In  a  word,  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  rather  than  Para- 
gon, is,  for  mere  decoration,  a  better  model  of 
form  and  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  ;  and  the 
next  great  step  in  Dahlias  for  the  embellishment 
of  gardens  and  dwelling-houses  is  the  production 
of  the  true  Cactus  form  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name 
in  all  the  colours  found  among  Dahlias.  At 
present,  notwithstanding  names,  we  can  hardly  be 
said  to  possess  more  than  one  Dahlia  of  this 
sui»rbly  useful  class  for  decorative  purposes. 
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The  Cactus  Dahlia  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
more  than  one  fault,  and  that  would  be  accounted 
a  merit  in  most  others.  It  is  so  set  upon  lieeping 
up  a  constant  succession  of  bloom,  that  long  before 
one  set  of  flowers  is  full}'  expanded  tliey  are  par- 
tially hidden  by  the  leaves,  shootlets,  and  buds  of 
their  successors,  which  rise  several  inches  above 
them,  and  so  on  and  on  in  succession  throughout 
the  growing  season.  The  striking  flowers  are  thus 
partially  at  times  almost  wholly  concealed  before 
they  are  fully  developed.  This  tendency  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  blooms  for 
cutting,  though  it  seriously  detracts  from  the 
decorative  value  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia  in  beds  or 
borders.  It  would,  therefore,  be  an  improvement 
if  this  upward  successional  growth  could  be 
checked  or  modifled  by  hybridisation  or  cross- 
breeding. Meanwhile,  something  can  be  done  in 
Ijoth  directions  by  culture.  For  example,  it  is 
found  that  old  tubers  do  not  conceal  the  blooms 
.so  much  as  spring-rooted  cuttings.  Neither  is 
the  reason  of  the  difi'erence  far  to  seek,  as  the 
former  bloom  more  freely .  and  grow  less  vigour- 
ously  than  the  latter,  and  hence  the  difference  in 
decorative  value  between  old  and  young  Cactus 
Dahlias  in  beds  or  borders.  Poor  soil  is  also  pre- 
ferable to  rich  for  tliis  Dahlia,  and  for  exactly  the 
same  reason,  as  it  checks  luxuriance  and  fosters 
floriferousness.  As  to  other  [loints  regarding  the 
raising  of  seedlings,  selection  and  separation  of 
different  strains,  &c.,  "  T.  W.  G.'s"  remarks  are 
so  reliable  and  exhaustive,  as  to  leave  little  or 
nothing  to  be  added  thereto.  Hortus. 


Anemones. — The  exceedingly  short  period  of 
time  which  Anemone  roots  left  in  the  ground  all 
the  summer  need  for  rest  is  well  evidenced  in  the 
fact  that  mine  were  without  foliage  only  six  weeks, 
and  that  some  were  carrying  flowers  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  September.  (4enerally  the  plants 
have  made  strong  foliage  and  growth,  and  promise 
to  bloom  freely  for  some  time  whilst  the  weather  is 
open.  Thus,  we  get  from  them  quite  ten  months 
of  foliage  and  certainly  eight  months  duration  of 
flower  production.  As  some  who  have  light  soils 
complain  that  they  cannot  induce  Anemones  to 
thrive  well,  perhaps  they  would  find  that  leaving 
the  tubers  in  the  soil  all  the  year  through  would 
conduce  to  floriferousness,  and  if  a  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  manure  was  added  in  the  summer  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  result  would  be  satis- 
factory.— A.  D. 

Tritoma  Rooperi. — Mr.  Gumbleton  appears, 
from  his  remarks  (p.  314),  to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  origin  of  this  tine  and  very  distinct  species.  If 
hewill  turn  to  the  only  volumeof  (lanhii  Companion 
(p.  ll;i),  published  by  Orr  &  Co.  in  1852,  he  will 
find  the  original  figure  of  it  from  the  imported 
plant  flowered  in  the  winter  season  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Rooper,  of  Brighton,  the  plant  having  been  sent 
from  Kaff'raria  by  his  son.  Captain  E.  Rooper. 
Mr.  Rooperstated  that  it  had  subsequently  bloomed 
in  the  open  garden,  and  was  in  that  case  of  a  much 
higher  colour  than  the  specimen  sent  to  me  for 
illustration.  We  have  the  plant  growing  here  as 
originally  given  to  me  by  Jlr.  Rooper,  and  find  it 
hardy  with  a  slight  protection  of  fibre  or  ashes, 
blooming  in  the  early  summer  months.  "W.  J.  ti.'s" 
description  of  his  plants  as  being  Ij  feet  high  does 
not  at  all  correspond  with  the  stature  of  ours,  which 
are  remarkably  dense  and  stocky  as  to  the  recurved 
foliage,  with  the  flower-stems  '2  feet  to  .3  feet  high, 
never  exceeding  the  latter  height. — T.  Moore, 
Chelsea. 

Sunflowers. —I  have  read  with  much  interest 
Mr.  Cornhill's  remarks  (p.  2110)  on  Sunflowers,  but 
I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  uphold  my  favourite, 
the  Miniature.  I  procured  seed  of  it  last 
summer,  but  the  plants  raised  from  it  were  very 
poor,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  saved  a  few 
seeds.  This  year  I  have  been  well  repaid,  for  we 
have  over  forty  plants,  none  of  which  exceed  4  feet 
in  height.  They  are  very  bushy,  and  literally 
covered  with  flowers  3J  inches  in  diameter,  and 
quite  round.  There  is  only  one  plant  which  has 
the  florets  a  little  curled  or  ragged,  so  they  are 
perfection  for  cutting,  and  last  well  in  water.  The 


foliage  of  mine  is  very  pretty,  bright,  not  woolly ; 
the  leaves  are  small,  scarcely  exceeding  2  inches 
in  length.  As  regards  tardiness  of  flowering,  ours 
have  been  in  bloom  since  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  show  no  signs  of  ceasing.  They  were  sown  in 
March  in  a  cool  frame,  and  then  planted  in  not 
over-rich  soil.  I  am  saving  plenty  of  seeds  of  it 
this  year.  We  have  some  plants  which  my  gar- 
dener thinks  must  be  a  cross  between  the  Minia- 
ture and  the  ordinary  Sunflower.  They  have  grown 
some  G  feet  high,  and  have  lovely  blooms  with 
dark  centres  about  G  inches  across.  They,  too, 
are  early  and  continuous  bloomers,  and  are  a  great 
acquisition.  They  are  very  shy  as  regards  seed- 
ing.—Annette  S.  Wakekield,  Uxbri(hjK. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Heliantlius  orgyalis.— Among  the  hundreds 
of  herbaceous  plants  which  we  possess  this  peren- 
nial Sunflower  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  being  both 
tall  and  graceful.  If  it  were  associated  with  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  and  in  good  positions,  many  of  us 
would  see  this  plant  in  a  new  light.  With  me  it 
accidentally  happens  to  be  growing  behind  a  small 
clump  of  Aster  acris  now  in  flower^and  the  Aster, 
not  being  more  than  2\  feet  high,  effectually  puts 
out  of  sight  the  naked  parts  of  the  Sunflowerstoras. 
By  noting  such  chance  arrangements  of  plants  one 
is  often  able  to  plant  more  efl'ectively  than  they 
otherwise  could  do.  What  could  be  better  than  a 
line  or  central  specimen  of  this  Helianthus, 
fronted  or  run  round  with  one  or  two  rows  of  the 
brightest  and  dwarfest  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies? 

Festuca  punctoria. — Somehow  this  short, 
sharp-pointed  Grass  had  a  good  name  given  it,  and 
quickly  got  into  luimerous  trade  lists,  but  a  more 
rubbishy  plant  was  never  taken  within  a  garden 
gate  ;  it  is  quite  destitute  of  beauty,  and  that  is 
not  all,  for  if  planted  as  an  edging  to  narrow  walks, 
its  sharp  points  are  most  annoying.  This  Grass 
belongs  to  a  class  of  plants  which  do  harm  to  the 
cause  of  hardy  flower  culture ;  one  disappoint- 
ment is  longer  remembered  than  ten  successes. 

Azalea  (Loiseleuria)  procumbens. — This  is 
now  past  its  flowering  period,  but  the  young 
growth  at  this  season,  so  ruddy,  is  nearly  as  effec- 
tive as  its  minute  and  spare  flowers.  Ic  is  a  most 
desirable  dwarf  shrub  for  rockwork.  It  rarely 
grows  more  than  2  inches  high,  but  is  dense  and 
spreading  in  habit.  Though  a  British  species, 
few  alpines,  perhaps,  suffer  so  much  as  this  under 
cultivation.  I  find  it  to  be  safest  to  handle  when 
the  roots  are  quite  active,  and  successfully  culti- 
vated specimens,  which  have  not  stood  without 
being  lifted  for  say  three  or  four  years,  may  be 
divided  nearly  any  time  like  a  tuft  of  Milkwort. 
Such  stock  is  invariably  well  furnished  with  silky 
fibre  well  up  to  the  leafy  parts  ;  this  is  not  the 
case  with  scraggy  wild  specimens,  which  have  often 
bare  and  very  hard  wood  between  the  top  and 
ground  surface.  Such  material  I  have  dealt  with 
during  the  period  of  growth,  and  have  succeeded 
better  with  it  than  when  at  rest.  The  scraggy 
wood  should  be  put  well  down  into  narrow,  but 
deep  pots,  only  leaving  the  green  tips  exposed. 
Ram  hard  with  peat  and  sand  to  the  pot  side,  lialf 
plunge  in  moist  sand,  and  scatter  lawn  croppings 
over  the  plants  to  protect  the  young  shoots. 
When  well  established  let  them  be  fully  exposed 
to  sunshine  ;  the  more  the  better.  Under  this 
treatment  I  have  rarely  lost  a  division,  and  good 
wood  is  formed  during  the  same  summer.  When 
once  such  pieces  get  into  good  root  action  the 
plants  grow  very  fast,  and,  as  already  stated, 
further  propagation  is  easily  effected  at  almost 
any  time.  A  peaty  soil  made  heavy  and  solid 
with  clean  sand  and  firm  planting  are  essential,  as 
also  are  plenty  of  sunshine  and  a  fair  amount  of 
moisture.  The  latter  is  partly  secured  by  the 
nature  of  the  compost,  and  even  more  surely  if  the 
roots  are  set  close  to  big  sandstones. 

CEnothera  lobata. — Though  there  are  two 
important  distinctions  between  this  and  taraxa- 
cifolia,  both  plants  are  often  mistaken  one  for  the 
other  ;  besides  having  a  less  deeply  cut  leaf,  this 
kind  has  yellow  flowers,  and  is  only  of  annual 
duration.     Taraxacifolia  has  much   larger  white 


flowers,  and  though  but  an  indifferent  perennial, 
it  proves  to  be  one  under  favourable  conditions  as 
to  soil.  Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  taraxa- 
cifolia, this  pretty  kind,  with  its  dwarf  and  com- 
pact habit,  should  not  be  neglected.  Its  flowers 
are  very  numerous,  commencing  when  the  plants 
are  but  six  or  eight  weeks  old  and  continuing  in 
succession  till  severe  frosts  set  in.  It  is  one  of 
those  annuals  which  should  have  a  place  in  every 
garden,  so  verdant  and  gay  does  it  remain  to  the 
last. 

Linaria  Cymbalaria  maxima.—  A  friend 
kindly  sent  me  a  glowing  description  of  this,  and 
as  it  was  further  described  as  a  giant  Ivy- leaved 
Snapdragon  in  a  trade  list,  I  ventured  to  get  a 
plant  of  it,  and  I  was  in  no  way  surprised  to  find 
that  this  nomenclature  had  been  applied  to  no 
new  thing.  What  actually  came  was  Linaria 
pallida.  It  may  not  be  much  amiss  to  have  a 
Toad-flax  called  a  Snapdragon,  but  it  is  amusing, 
if  not  misleading,  to  hear  a  Toad-flax  of  from 
3  inches  to  G  inches  in  stature  and  producing 
flowers  half-an-inch  in  diameter  —  the  longest 
measurement — being  described  as  a  giant  Ivy- 
leaved  Snapdragon.  Linaria  pallida  is  very 
different  from  the  smooth-leaved  creeping  Cym- 
balaria. In  every  part  except  the  flower  it  is  a 
much  smaller  plant,  and  its  roots  run  terribly 
about  and  soon  become  objectionable  among 
plants  of  its  own  stature. 

Cortusa  pubens. — Not  only  is  this  small 
species  a  fast  grower,  but  if,  after  the  first  flowers 
have  faded,  the  plants  are  shaken  out  and  placed 
in  fresh  rich  soil,  even  when  severely  divided  they 
will  bloom  quite  freely  again  in  September.  Plants 
consisting  of  a  few  crowns  are  now  beautifully  in 
flower,  and,  sweetly  pretty  as  they  lookeil  in  the 
spring-time,  they  are  even  more  welcome  in 
autumn.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  with  what  vigour 
they  grow  after  being  placed  during  the  warm 
season  in  fresh  soil. 

Gentiana  Fneumonanthe. — This  pretty  na- 
tive Gentian  never  fails  to  flower  under  treatment 
implying  anything  but  much  care.  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  special  sort  of  peat  being 
given  it,  it  may  be  said  to  do  well  both  in  pots 
and  in  the  open  border  with  most  ordinary  atten- 
tion. Given  a  little  sticky  peat  which  can  hardly 
ever  become  dry,  and  a  flat  position,  which  fur- 
ther secures  the  needful  moisture,  and  you  have 
done  all  that  is  necessary.  The  neat  habit  of  the 
plant,  and  the  large,  high-coloured,  long-tubed 
flowers  are  such  as  ought  to  secure  for  this  Gentian 
a  place  in  even  the  choicest  collections. 

Senecio  argenteus  grown  in  poor  soil  is  not 
more  than  G  inches  or  8  inches  high.  For  so  dwaif 
a  plant  the  leaves  are  somewhat  large  ;  they  are 
deeply  cut  and  variously  contorted,  so  as  to  render 
a  good-sized  plant  of  it  a  pretty  object,  especially 
on  rockwork  and  among  dark  stones.  Thus  situ- 
ated, its  silvery  or  white  foliage  stands  out  in 
pleasing  relief,  and  the  plant  has  the  further 
merit  of  not  showing  dirt-splashes.  The  way  to 
keep  it,  not  only  in  good  shape,  but  both  vigorous 
and  well  clad  with  foliage  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  is  to  raise  cuttings  during  summer,  winter 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  plant  them  out  in 
spring,  or,  if  well  rooted  as  early  as  September,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  set  them  in  their  permanent 
quarters.  Such  young  plants  are  quite  safe,  while 
old  ones  are  apt  to  die  off. 

Crocus  Fleisheri. — Again  this  lovely  early 
autumn  Crocus  is  in  flower,  and  although  I  have 
but  one  small  potful  of  it  in  a  sheltered  corner,  it 
attracts  one  by  its  perfume,  which  is  like  that  of 
Violets.  When  well  expanded  the  flowers  measure 
from  3  inches  to  4  inches  across.  The  outer  divi- 
sions of  the  perianth  are  of  good  substance,  some- 
what acute,  and  boat-shaped,  and,  like  the  inner 
ones,  mauve-purple  slightly  feathered  with  darker 
lines.  The  stigma  has  three  deep  divisions,  and 
each  division  is  further  subdivided  at  least  thrice. 
The  filaments  largely  overlap  the  three  inner 
perianth  divisions,  which  for  several  days  remain 
closed  in  the  form  of  a  tube — the  prettiest  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  flower.     The  three  long 
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anthers  aie  orange-yellow,  but  not  much  seen, 
owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  inner  portion  of  the 
tio«'er.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  lengthen  the 
period  of  bloom  of  this  pretty  I'rocus,  I  take  the 
pot  into  the  shade  during  powerful  sunshine,  and 
shortly  after  it  has  been  moved  it  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  flowers  close,  which  they  do  by  a  twist- 
like action.  The  closed  flowers  are  very  large 
and  inflated,  and  hardly  less  beautiful  than  when 
op3n,  being  of  the  same  colour  outside  and 
inside. 

Polygonum  vaccinifolium. — This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  rock  plants.  Though  it 
has  a  fast-spreading  habit,  it  may  at  least  for  a 
season  be  allowed  to  run  freely  amongst  other 
choice  things.  For  that  short  period  it  would 
hardly  do  them  any  harm,  and  its  pretty  little 
rosy  spikes,  rising  above  the  slender  prostrate 
stems,  and  little  Box-like  leaves  would  be  sure  to 
be  appreciated.  The  flowers  are  numerously  pro- 
duced, too,  even  by  young  plants,  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  an  amount  of  cut  bloom  may  be 
obtained  from  one  or  two  roots.  Its  hardiness  is 
beyond  question,  and  it  will  grow  pretty  nearly 
anywhere  or  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

P.  cuspidatum.— This  is  an  annoying  plant  in 
borders  on  account  of  its  sending  up  suckers 
where  they  are  not  wanted,  and  spreading  abroad 
its  strangling  roots  to  the  detriment  of  their 
neighbours.  All  this  is,  however,  compensated  by 
the  appearance  of  specimens  of  it  at  the  present 
time.  Ours  are  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  high,  and 
have  grand  laterals  arching  in  all  directions  and 
furnished  with  big,  deep  green,  heart  shaped 
leaves  arranged  in  most  symmetrical  order ; 
issuing,  too,  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf  are  pretty 
little  clusters  of  creamy  white  flowers,  scented 
like  Elder  flowers.  Seen  in  this  form,  one  forgets 
past  troubles  which  the  plant  may  have  given.  I 
saw  the  other  day  a  bouquet  of  Roses  dressed 
with  the  creamy  white  spikes  of  this  giant  Knot- 
weed,  and  the  effect  was  very  beautiful.  The 
flowers  do  not  last  long,  but  they  keep  good  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  I  know  nothing  else  that  can  take 
their  place,  especially  in  autumn. 

Chelones. — These,  in  Yorkshire,  are  now  at 
their  best,  and  their  rigid,  bu.sh-like  habit  .shows 
off  the  terminal  clusters  of  flowers  to  advantage. 
Lyoni  is  not  only  a  very  hardy  kind,  but  one  of 
the  most  showy,  and  obliqua  and  its  white  variety 
are  also  well  adapted  for  border  decoration. 
They  come  into  blossom  when  flowers  are  getting 
scarce,  and  the  foliage  in  no  small  measure  helps 
to  set  oft'  the  flowers  to  good  advantage.  These, 
like  Phloxes,  are  all  the  better  for  being  divided 
occasionally,  though  Lyoni,  which,  with  me,  has 
been  left  undisturbed  for  at  least  six  years,  is  not 
only  in  perfect  health,  but  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  hardy  plants  in  flower  at  the  present  time. 

Aster  acris.— This  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
flower  amongst  the  Jlichaelraas  Daisies.  Indi- 
vidually the  blossoms  are  not  good,  either  as  re- 
gards colour  or  form,  but  they  are  produced  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  be  effective;  though  not 
more  than  lA  inches  across,  and  the  ray  florets 
both  narrow  and  straggling,  they  are  arranged 
in  huge  clusters,  each  measuring  some  IS  inches 
in  diameter.  The  ray  flowerets  are  bright 
lavender  and  the  disc  greenish  yellow.  The 
plant  itself  seldom  grows  more  than  H  feet  in 
height. 

Aster  ptarmicoides.— This  comparatively  new 
comer  must,  one  would  think,  take  rank  amongst 
our  Michaelmas  Daisies  as  a  distinct  white  variety. 
Plants  of  it  well  grown  and  of  good  size  are  most 
effective,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  when  in  close 
quarters  with  plants  of  its  own  family.  The 
white  may  not  be  very  pure,  but  it  is  the  whitest 
Aster  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  fortunately 
the  stature  of  the  plant  admits  of  its  being  placed 
in  a  front  row  where  the  somewhat  small  flowers 
can  be  seen  to  advantage.  The  flowers,  too,  are 
more  durable  than  those  of  .some  kinds,  and 
although  I  mentioned  just  now  that  acris  was  the 
earliest,  it  is  certainly  not  earlier  than  this  white 
sort.     It  improves  if  divided  and  given  fresh  soil 


every  year.  But  as  the  flo%vers  look  best  on  large 
plants,  a  compromise  may  be  effected  by  setting 
the  divisions  in  bold  groups  of  not  less  than  half- 
a-dozen  and  as  many  inches  asunder. 

Centaurea  alpina. — This  is  a  late  blooming 
plant,  and  its  flowers  are  unusual  in  colour,  i.e., 
for  the  genus,  being  lemon-yellow.  They  measure 
about  2  inches  across,  and  seem  to  be  well  adapted 
for  personal  adornment  and  for  bouquets  consist- 
ing of  the  choicest  flowers.  They  are  arranged  in 
heads  borne  singly  on  slender  stems  2  feet  high, 
and  the  plant  is  very  spare  in  the  way  of  foliage, 
which,  generally  speaking,  resembles  that  of  an 
Ash,  and  it  is  slightly  spinous.  This  Centaurea 
has  proved  to  be  hardy,  and  will  doubtless  become 
one  of  the  finest  of  autumn  flowers.  So  far  as  I 
see,  it  likes  a  dry  situation,  plants  of  it  in  dry 
soil  having  thriven  best  with  me.  J.  W. 


BEDDING  AND  BOUQUET  DAHLIAS. 

The  question  as  to  the  duration  of  Dahlia  blooms 
was  replied  to  the  other  day  by  the  statement 
that  all  depended  upon  the  season,  but  that  fine 
show  flowers  may  often  be  found  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  October.  It  may  be  that  in  con.se- 
quence  of  the  greater  rainfall  and  cooler  tempera- 
ture of  Miehaelmas-time,  show  Dahlia  blooms 
come  a  trifle  coarse,  but  even  that  may  to  some 
extent  be  due  to  lack  of  attention  after  the  show 
season  is  over.  As  to  the  duration  of  bloom  and 
general  character  of  the  flowers  of  the  bedding 
and  bouquet  kinds,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
both  improve  as  the  autumn  deepens,  as  is  evi- 
denced at  the  Slough  Nursery,  where  the  show  of 
flowers  of  these  sections  of  the  Dahlia  was,  even 
directly  after  a  heavy  thunderstorm  but  a  few 
days  since,  almost  marvellous,  presenting  a  sight 
which  even  the  finest  stands  of  bunches  of 
blooms  at  any  show  fail  to  convey.  The  big 
plants  standing  in  long  rows  perfectly  even  in 
height,  according  to  sort,  and  literally  covered 
with  flowers,  give  far  better  notions  of  their  fitness 
for  bedding  or  for  the  production  of  flowers  for 
cutting  purposes  than  can  any  formal  exhibition  of 
blooms.  Bedding  Dahlias  of  the  present  day  do  not 
materially  differ  from  bouquet  Dahlias  in  habit  or 
character  of  flower.  As  a  rule,  the  flowers  are 
rather  larger,  but  hardly  less  perfect  in  form  ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  section 
a  more  perfect  or  beautiful  flower  than  is  the  soft 
primrose  Flora  Macdonald,  which  reaches  a  height 
of  S  feet.  It  is  really  a  lovely  kind,  but  its  blooms 
are  about  one-third  larger  than  are  those  of  a  good 
bouquet  Dahlia.  A  fine  companion  kind  for 
height  is  Carl  Mendel,  bright  rich  crimson  and 
having  a  capital  habit;  and  a  very  pleasing  foil  to 
both  is  found  in  Lucinda,  peach  shaded  with  ro.se, 
a  charming  kind.  The  best  yellow  is  Cloth  of 
Gold,  pure  bright  yellow,  and  medium  height. 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  best  white,  very  free  and  effec- 
tive ;  and  the  best  scarlet  is  Rising  Sun,  also  of 
moderate  height.  The  three  first  named  kinds 
planted  in  the  centre  of  a  big  bed,  with  the  other 
three  alternated  round  them,  would  make  indeed 
an  effective  mass  of  bloom.  But  whilst  the  bedders 
are  so  good,  they  are  a  much  more  restricted  class 
than  are  the  bouquet  forms,  of  which  there  are 
many,  and  others  still  come  in  yearly.  Though 
the  blooms  of  these  are  smaller,  they  are  wonder- 
fully perfect  in  form,  and  whether  of  self-colour 
or  tipped  or  mottled,  are  very  beautiful,  and  so 
enduring  as  to  prove  most  valuable  to  all  charged 
with  decorative  work.  The  following  selection  of 
these  made  from  the  plants  as  seen  in  Ijloom  may  be 
relied  upon  as  the  best,  viz. ,  Professor  Bergeat,rosy 
crimson  ;  Little  Duchess,  white,  with  crimson 
edges;  Countess  von  Sternberg,  yellow,  white  tip- 
ped, exceedingly  pretty;  Hedwig  Polwig,  orange- 
scarlet,  white  tipped;  Nemesis,  dark  maroon,  some- 
times white  tipped  ;  Cupid,  white  suffused  with 
rose;  Butterfly,  orange, heavily  tipped  with  claret, 
a  charming  flower;  Brilliant,  Gem,  and  Isabel,  all 
diverse  shaded  scarlet  selfs  ;  White  Aster  and 
Lady  Blanche,  distinct  pure  whites  ;  Hilda,  prim- 
rose, rosy  lilac  tip ;  Prince  of  Liliputians,  rich 
deep  maroon  ;  and  E.  F.  .Jungker,  amber-tinted. 


very  free.  This  is  a  selection  of  fifteen  kinds, 
from  which,  if  well  grown,  it  will  always  be  pos- 
sible to  select  a  dozen  bunches  of  diversely  coloured 
blooms  which  cannot  be  excelled.  A.  D. 


GLADIOLUS  CULTURE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

There  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  revival  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  beautiful  autumn  flower,  and  it 
is  the  hope  of  increasing  the  interest  in  it  that  I 
would  like  now,  as  the  season  is  at  hand  for  pur- 
chasing bulbs,  to  draw  attention  to  it ;  the 
symptoms  of  this  revival  that  have  especially 
struck  me  were  the  increased  number  of  exhibitors 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  in  September.  This 
increased  number  of  exhibitors  was  not  due  to  any 
excessive  share  of  the  prize  list  allotted  to  them ; 
there  were  only  two  classes,  one  for  nurserymen  — 
although  called  open,  it  was  one  in  which  an 
amateur  could  not  very  well  compete,  and  one  of 
small  amount  for  amateurs.  In  the  former  there 
were  four  competitors,  all  new  to  the  Palace,  and 
two  of  them  made  large  and  excellent  exhibits — 
Messrs.  Burrell,  of  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Mes.srs.  Harkness,  of  Bedale,  in  York- 
shire. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  two  exhibitors 
who  have  in  previous  years  so  largely  contributed 
to  the  exhibition  with  their  magnificent  stands 
were  absent— Messrs.  Kelway,of  Langport,  Somer- 
set, and  Messrs.  Campbell,  of  tiourock,  N.B. ; 
had  they  been  present,  it  would  have  been  the 
finest  exhibition  of  Gladioli  ever  held  ;  as  it  \\as, 
the  two  exhibits  which  gained  the  first  and  second 
prizes  (Mr.  Burrell's  and  Mr.  Ilarkness's)  were 
remarkable  for  their  excellence,  as  the  first  exhibits 
these  growers  had  ever  put  up  in  the  metropolis. 
I  am  desirous  of  drawing  attention  to  the  former, 
as  I  believe  it  indicates  quite  a  fresh  departure  in 
Gladioli-growing  and  raising  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Burrell  lives  at  Cambridge,  a  locality,  I  ima- 
gine, peculiarly  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
flower.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Spalding,  where  many  bulbs  are  culti- 
vated, especially  Snowdrops,  would  be  a  very 
suitable  locality,  and  one  friend  there  who  grew 
them  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  succeeded.  Cambridge  seems  even 
better  adapted  ;  the  rainfall  is  about  the  lowest  in 
England,  the  autumns  are  especially  dry,  and 
there  is  good  loamy  soil ;  these  are  three  condi- 
tions in  which  it  assimilates  a  good  deal  to 
Fontainebleau,  and  make  it  better  even  than 
Somersetshire  with  its  mild  and  soft  climate, 
where  the  rainfall  is  10  inches  higher  and  the 
autumns  are  wet.  Mr.  Burrell  has  started 
with  these  advantages,  and  he  is  not,  like  some 
who  have  opportunities  and  do  not  know  how  to 
make  use  of  them,  content  with  cultivating 
the  named  varieties  ;  he  ha^  gone  in  for  rai.sing 
seedlings  and  has  been  most  careful  in  hybridising, 
selecting  such  flowers  as  he  believed  would  be 
most  suitable  for  obtaining  fine  flowers  and  gain- 
ing a  good  deal  of  experience  as  he  has  proceeded 
with  his  work.  He  has  found  that  some  kinds 
would  never  do  as  seed-bearing  plants,  as  they 
never,  whether  naturally  or  artificially  hybridised, 
produce  seed;  but  as  some  of  them,  such  as 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  and  ilabel,  are  good 
flowers,  their  pollen  is  used  for  other  sorts  ;  the 
result  has  been  the  obtaining  of  a  very  fine  strain 
of  flowers  which,  from  what  I  have  already  seen 
of  them,  are  likely  quite  to  equal  the  French 
flowers;  indeed,  comparing  some  of  his  with  the 
French  novelties  of  last  season,  I  must  give  the 
preference  to  the  English  flowers. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of 
his  spikes,  and  have  now  before  me  half-a-dozen. 
Of  course,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  at  this 
season  the  flowers  should  be  as  good  as  those  cut 
earlier  in  the  season,  but  these  have  the  charac- 
teristics whicli  mark  all  the  flowers  that  I  have 
seen  of  his  raising  ;  the  flowers  are  all  so  closely 
placed  togetlier  as  to  make  the  spike  very  dense. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  in  some  measure  due 
to  the  character  of  the  soil.  I  gather  this  from 
my  own  experience.  The  same  varieties  planted 
in  the  lighter  soil  in  my  garden  do  not  come  with 
nearly  so  dense  a  spike  as  those  planted   in  the 
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heavier  soil.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  footstalk 
of  each  Hower  not  being  so  strong,  instead  of 
slanting  upright,  is  apt  to  hang  about,  and  this 
makes  the  spike  loose.  Of  course,  one  naturally 
defective  in  this  respect  will  not  much  improve 
under  any  treatment,  but  I  do  not  think  a  flower 
ought  to  bo  discarded  if  only  it  has  been  grown 
on  light  soil. 

Of  the  half-dozen  spikes  which  are  now  before 
me,  No.  1  is  of  a  very  peculiar  shade  of  apricot, 
deeper  in  tone  than  Abricote,  creamy  white  in  the 
centre.  No.  '2  is  a  remarkably  striking  flower,  a 
very  bright  pink  with  broad  white  lines  in  the 
centre  of  the  petals,  and  a  very  dense  creamy 
white  spot  in  the  lower  petal,  edged  with  pink  ; 
it  is  in  character  like  Cami'leon,  only  of  a  different 
colour ;  the  spike  is  perfect,  the  flowers  lying  as 
close  to  one  another  as  possible,  and  ten  flowers 
being  open  at  one  time.  No.  .'?  is  a  flower  very 
similar  in  character,  a  somewhat  lighter  shade  of 
pink,  and  with  a  crimson  feathering  in  the  c  ntre 
of  the  white  blotch  ;  it  is  equally  dense  in 
the  spike.  No.  4  is  a  delicate  lilac- white,  with 
very  little  marking  of  any  kind.  No.  5  a 
good  white.  No.  (i  is  another  pink-coloured 
flower,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  No.  3. 
These  have  been  gathered  from  small  bulbs, 
and  probably  will  be  larger  another  year. 

There  is  certainly  something  very  peculiar 
about  the  Gladiolus.  I  have  just  taken  up 
a  corm  of  a  French  variety  called  Pasquin. 
It  gave  a  good  spike,  but  soon  afterwards 
showed  symptoms  of  decay  ;  it  was  now 
quite  gone,  and  on  taking  it  up  I  found  that 
the  flowering  corm  which  had  been  formed 
on  the  top  of  that  which  had  been  planted 
was  small,  and  with  a  good  many  specks 
upon  it,  denoting  disease.  The  old  corm 
had  not  rotted,  and  from  it  was  shooting  out 
what  appears  to  be  a  strong  healthy  shoot, 
while  another  is  starting  from  the  new  corm. 
There  were  no  fleshy  roots,  but  only  hard, 
wiry  ones.  I  have  now  potted  it,  and  am 
anxious  to  see  what  will  be  the  result.  I  am 
sure  the  more  one  studies  any  class  of 
flowers,  be  it  Roses,  Auriculas,  Tulips,  or 
Gladioli,  the  more  will  idiosyncrasies  be 
discovered,  and  the  more  varied  will  be  the 
treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
the  more  likely  is  success  to  be  obtained. 

Delt.\. 


this  district,  and    always    in    company   with    A.  HARDY  FLOWERS  FOR  MASSING, 

arvensis.     The    plants    noticed    by  Mr.    Inchbald  gj^  years  ago  we  planted  a  circular  bed,  '-'.J  feet 

(p.  '2X4)  were  smaller  than  the  scarlet  I'impernel.  ;„  diameter,  with   the  white  .lapanese  Anemone. 

With  the  exception  of  colour  I  have  been  unable  xhe  soil  had  been  deeply  trenched  and  manured 

to  detect  any  difference  between  the  two  plants,  before  planting,  and  it  has  had  a  heavy  top-dress- 


viz.,  c;erulea  and  arvensis,  growing  in  this  neigh 
bourhood.  For  what  reason  it  has  received  specific 
rank  one  cannot  understand.  Hooker,  in  "Stu- 
dent's Flora,"  records  it  as  a  variety  of  A.  arvensis, 
although  I  noticed  at  Kew  lately  that  it  was 
labelled  as  Anagallis  ca-rulea  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  type,  A.  arvensis.  This  summer 
some  seed  uf  Anagallis  indica,  received  from  a 
well-known  seedsman,  turned  out  to  be  A.  ctvrulea, 
and  after  a  careful  examinaiion  no  difference  could 
be  detected  between  our  native  cierulea  and  the 
so  called  A.  indica.  A.  arvensis  is  .said  to  have  a 
very  widedistribution.extending  to  the  Himalayas. 
Is  it  possible  that  seeds  could  have  been  collected 
th?re  of  the  blue  variety  y  The  only  record  of  A. 
i  idica  I  can  find  is  in  Johnson's  "(Jardenei's  Die- 


Clematis  graveolens. — Some  time  ago 
Colonel  Stuart-Wortley  described  the  flower- 
ing of  this  Clematis  in  America,  and  kindly 
offered  some  seed  which  he  had  gathered  to 
anyone  who  would  apply.  I  receive!  a  few 
from  him  which  readily  germinated  in  a 
pot,  and  for  two  years  I  kept  a  plant  of  it 
during  winter  in  my  window,  as  I  had  no 
other  glass  protection.  Last  year,  however, 
it  was  planted  out-of-doors  a^'ainst  n;iy  bay 
window  and  remained  there  all  the  winter.  The 
In  spring  it  grevvaway  vigorously,  competing 
with  a  dark  purple  Jackmanni.  This  out- 
stripped it  at  first,  and  covered  the  mullions 
of  the  window  with  its  purple  blooms.  Grave- 
olens  steadily  followed,  creeping  up  between  the 
stems,  and  before  the  last  flower  died  away  it 
saw  the  first  one  of  graveolens  looking  into  its 
face,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  have  caught  you  at 
last."  Since  then  it  has  been  master  of  the 
situation  and  blooming  freely.  Its  flowers  are 
not  very  showy,  being  of  a  dull  yellow  on 
solitary  stems.  But  after  they  drop  the  bearded 
styles  of  the  fruit  lengthen  out  and  form  a  silvery 
tuft  which  is  quite  as  efi'ective  as  the  flowers. 
With  this  I  enclose  a  few  specimens  of  the  flowers 
and  fruit  just  gathered  above  my  window,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  otters  of  spare  seed  occasionally 
made  in  The  G.vuden  are  not  unappreciated.  I 
need  hardly  add  that  if  these  seeds  ripen,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  return  the  compliment  to  anyone  who 
will  apply.— R.  Jno.  G.  Re.ad,  10,  Mmlhovounh 
L'oail,  BuJfoirl  Park,   W. 

Anagallis  caerulea.— I  have  frequently  found 
the  blue  Pimpernel  during  the  past  summer  in 


mg  of  rich  manure  every  season  since.    The  growth 
of  both  foliage  and  flowers  has,  therefore,  been  very 
strong.     Late  though   the  season  was  this  year, 
the  first  flowers  opened  about  the  end  of  July,  and 
a  succession  will  be  kept  up  till  November  unless 
autumn  frosts  should  be  very  severe.    The   flowers 
do   not   last   long  in  a  cut  state,  but   there  are 
always  so  many  of  them,  we  can  "  cut  and  come 
again,"  as  the  saying  is.     The  white  and  red  va- 
rieties do  not  appear  to  thrive  well  together  in  the 
same  bed,  and  if  in  direct  contact  in  a  border  one 
or  the  other  seems  to  disappear— usually  the  red. 
In   contrast   with   the   white   Anemone,    Tritoma 
Uvaria,  or  Torch  Lily,  has  a  striking  eft'ect.     This 
also  requires  liberal  treatment  when  growing  and 
in  a  dense  mass.     It  should   have  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  in  dry  weather  during  the  growing 
season  and  liquid  manure  is  also  beneficial. 
Orandis    and    flavescens    are    good    Torch 
Lilies.     Hardy  Fuchsias  in  a  sheltered  part 
of   the  lawn  can  hardly  be  equalled  as  re- 
gards grace  and  beauty.     Corallina  makes  a 
very  effective  bed.     Riccartoni  and  an  old 
kind   named   gracilis   are   also    very    orna- 
mental.    For   making  a  striking  group  in 
a  sheltered  place  springing  out  of  the  Grass 
few    things    are    superior    to    Polygonum 
cuspidatum.     Plants  of  this  sort  take  some 
time  to  get  established,  and  some  patience 
is  needed  if  one  has  to   rely    upon   young 
specimens  ;  but  once  get  a  single  plant  well 
established  in  the  right  situation,  and  every 
year  it  will   improve.      We  have  a  larger 
kind  named  P.  sachalinense,  but  though  of 
larger  growth  (the  shoots  are  over  10  feet 
high)  it  is  not  so  effective  as  cuspidatum. 
The  family  of  Knotweeds  for  the  most  part 
has   underground   stems,  and    therefore   if 
encouraged  soon  covers  a  large  space.    The 
Pampas  Grass,  either  in  groups  or  as  a  single 
specimen,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
autumn-flowering  plants,  and  this  .season  it 
is  in  fine  condition,  though  I  think  I  have 
seen  finer  spikes.     A  dressing  of  manure  is 
a  great  help   to  this  Grass,  and  the  spring 
when  the  annual  trimming  takes  place  is  a 
good  time  to  apply  it.     That  is  also  the  best 
season  in  which  to  propagate  it,  and  which 
should  be  by  division.     This  plant  always 
associates  well  with  wafer,  but  it  is  apt  to 
suffer  from  cold  if  planted  in  too  damp  a 
situation.       Hollyhocks   are   certainly   not 
surpassed  by  any  other  plant  for  making  a 
good  bold  mass.     I  do  not  say   that  they 
should  be  placed  just  beneath  the  windows, 
but  they  should  stand  within  view  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  grounds,  against  a  back- 
ground of  shrubs.     They  have  gone  back  a 
little  in  public  favour  of  late  years  because  it, 
was  thought  they  could  not  be  grown  in  con- 
sequence of  some  mysterious  disease  which 
tionary,"  where  it  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  Nepaul   attacked  and  destroyed  the  leaves.    But  good  cul 


One-blade  (Smilacina  bifulia)  on  rock  wall  at  Munstead. 
from  a  photograph  for  The  Garden. 


Engraved 


and  introduced  in  1824. — John  W.  Odell,  Barrow 
Point,  Pinntr. 


tivation  will,  I  apprehend,  banish  this  funpiis  or, 
rather,  keep  it  at  bay.  AH  large-leaved  plants 
bearing  long  heavy  spikes  of  flowers  need  a  good 
deal  of  support.  Give  good  food  and  the 
water  required,  and  the  fungus  will  not  do  much 
harm.     One  of  the  most  useful  plants  we  have  in 


THE  ONE-BLADE. 

(smilacina  bifolia.) 

A  VALUABLE    and   beautiful  little    plant   when  blossom  now  is  Pyrethrum  uliginosum :  in  appear 

rightly  placed ;  not  often  seen  in  gardens,   and  ance  it  is  like  a  very  large  form  of  the  common 

^,         ,     -,      ,         .       .        r    XT,  J     ^    1  •    1     -i  Ox-eye  Daisy,  and  a  good  mass  of  It  makes  a  good 

though   Its   beauty   is   of    the   modest    kind,  it  display,  even  better  than  that  made  by  the  white 

never  fails  to  attract  attention  in  the  blooming  Anemone  against  a  background   of   Evergreens, 

season.     Its  right  use  is  as  a  carpeting  plant  in  This  also  requires  time  to  become  really  eflective. 

shady  places,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  ^  Purchased  a  little  plant  of  it  in  a  small  pot  six 

■'  ^         '  ,,        .      .  years  ago,  and  every  year  since  it  gets  better,  ex- 

not    over-run    choice    plants,    tor    it    increases  tending  itself  by  means  of  underground  stems, 

quickly,  and  the  roots  form  dense  matted  masses  Among  plants  of  dwarfer  growth  there  are  the 
that  easily  chuke  other  plants.     It  is  also  charm 


ing  in  chinks  of  rockwork,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  is  a  suitable  companion  to  groups 
of  Ferns. 


Star-worta  or  Asters,  Lobelia  syphilitica  and 
fulgens.  The  last  named  is  not  quite  hardy,  but 
it  makesamost  effective  autumn  bed,  and  the  larger 
it  is  the  better.  Syphilitica  is  a  useful  old  plant, 
not  very  showy,  but  refined  looking.     I  remem'er 
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beds  of  it  in  the  old  time  as  far  as  my  memory 
extends.  Ly  thrum  roseum  superbum  has  a  grace- 
ful habit  and  is  distinct  in  colour.  It  has  done 
well  planted  thinly  over  a  bed  of  Golden  Tom 
Thumb  Tropx'olum,  which  has  been  selected  for 
several  years  from  cuttings,  and  which  so  treated 
makes  a  very  ett'ective  bed,  very  useful  where 
Calceolarias  are  untrustworthy.  The  Lythrum 
requires  a  rich,  moist  soil. 

Among  autumn-flowering  bulbs,  Colcliicums 
will  shortly  be  very  efiective.  The  slender  dark 
green  leaves  of  the  Sternbergia  lutea,  too,  are 
covering  the  ground  on  a  south  border,  and  will 
by-and-by  be  succeeded  by  golden  flowers,  and 
the  larger  the  masses  of  them  the  more  elective 
they  are.  E.  H. 

Fruit  Garden. 

APPEARANCE  r.  QUALITY  IN  FRUIT. 

A  GOOD  deal  has  recently  appeared  in  The 
Garden  about  Strawberries,  good  and  indifferent, 
and  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  subject 
is  one  deserving  discussion,  not  only  as  regards 
Strawberries,  but  equally  so  with  respect  to  other 
fruits,  as  at  jiresent  there  is  evidently  an  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  buy  tlie  fruit  which 
they  use,  and  also  on  that  of  many  who  grow 
their  own  fruit,  to  be  led  more  by  appearance 
than  by  quality.  No  one  is  likely  to  urge  that 
appearance  should  go  for  nothing,  but  to  all  iw 
that  whicli  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  that  which  is  gratifying  to  the  palate 
is  a  mistake.  To  state  the  matter  fairly,  it  miy 
be  said  that  the  properties  essential  to  fruit  con- 
sist in  its  being  good  in  quality  and  fair  to  the 
eye,  the  former  being  of  more  importance  than 
the  latter.  Nevertheless,  as  has  just  been  said, 
the  latter  now  carries  more  weight  than  it  de- 
serves. In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  to  the  big-berried,  fine-looking  Grape  Gros 
Oolmar,  which,  despite  tlie  way  in  "which  it  has 
been  condemned  as  being  worthless,  is  so  far  pre- 
ferred, that  fmni  the  time  it  comes  in  it  commands 
a  price  varying  from  a  third  to  double  that  which 
good  Black  Hamburghs  fetch,  though  the  latter, 
as  everyone  knows,  are  better  to  eat  than  the 
variety  in  question.  In  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember the  retail  price  in  London  of  English- 
grown  Hamburghs,  jet-lilack  and  in  good  con- 
dition, wa?  ii.  (111.  per  pound,  whilst  Gros  Colniars, 
no  better  linished,  were  os.  Doubtless  there  are 
some  who  confine  the  selection  of  the  Grapes  and 
other  fruits  which  they  grow  to  varieties  that 
are  best  to  eat;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  majority 
who  use  Grapes,  yet  do  not  grow  them,  give 
preference  to  appearance  rather  than  quality. 

As  to  Pines,  their  cultivation  by  those  who 
grow  for  sale  alone  is  almost  given  up,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  the  price  which  they  fetch 
will  not  pay,  and  in  many  private  garilens  their 
growth  has  also  been  discontinued,  and  with  the 
majority  of  those  who  still  continue  to  cultivate 
them,  the  best  sorts,  viz.,  The  Queen  and  Black 
Jamaica,  have,  to  a  great  extent,  given  place  to 
the  Smooth  Cayenne,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
even  in  its  best  form,  is  a  long  way  beliind  the 
other  varieties  named. 

Of  Plums  tliere  has  this  season  been  all  but 
an  unprecedented  crop,  affording  plenty  of  varie- 
ties to  choose  from,  all  sorts  alike  appearing  to 
have  borne  heavily,  including  the  Ijest  flavoured 
kinds  that  are  often  more  or  less  shyer  bearers 
than  the  hardy  prolitic  varieties.  In  their  case 
the  biggest  sorts  have  sold  the  best.  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, although  usually  classed  as  only  a  cooking 
variety,  has  out-sold  all  others  that  found  their 
way  in  quantity  to  market,  including  the  pro- 
verbially unequalled  Green  Gage.  Ordinary 
kinds,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  scarcely  worth 
gathering,  yet  the  fine-looking  Pond's  Seedling 


has  been  selling  in  the  leading  West-end  shops  at 
Is.  Cd.  per  basket,  containing  ten  or  twelve. 
Even  where  this  variety  has  found  its  way  on  to 
the  costermongers'  barrows  in  the  streets,  it  has 
sold  for  double  the  price  that  other  sorts  equal 
to  it  in  all  but  appearance  have  fetched. 

In  the  case  of  Strawberries,  of  which  propor- 
tionately more  people  grow  their  own  than  of 
most  fruits,  there  are  comparatively  few  who 
make  flavour  the  first  essential  in  cletermining 
the  varieties  they  cultivate.  The  old  variety 
Keen's  Seedling  is  rarely  met  with,  yet  for 
flavour  it  stands  a  long  way  ahead  of  four-flfths 
of  the  sorts  that  find  favour  with  growers,  and 
though  the  fruit  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  many  of 
the  newer  kinds,  it  makes  up  in  quantity  what  it 
lacks  in  size,  so  as  to  nearly  equal  the  larger- 
fruited  varieties  in  the  aggregate  weight  of  crop 
which  it  produces. 

Some  of  the  very  best  Pears,  unsurpassed 
for  the  quality  of  their  flesh  and  unequalled 
in  flavour,  are  now  generally  being  displaced 
by  large,  coarser  kinds,  that  are  inferior  in 
every  way  except  size.  The  mistaken  prefer- 
ence given  to  fine-looking  kinds  of  Pears  before 
others  of  better  quality  is  not  alone  confined  to 
the  public  who  buy  them,  but  a  like  disposition 
is  as  often  a?  otherwise  apparent  in  those  who 
grow  their  own,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  large  coarser  varieties  are  planted  as 
compared  with  the  smaller,  but  better  sorts. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  .'•tate  of 
matters  is  obvious ;  those  who  grow  fruit  for  sale, 
like  the  producers  of  other  commodities,  find  it 
necessary  to  meet  the  tastes  and  requirements  of 
the  consumers  ;  consequently  it  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  henceforward  the  market  growers  will 
still  further  direct  their  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  kinds  that  are  large  and  fine-looking, 
leaving  the  edible  properties  as  a  second  con- 
sideration. But  to  adopt  this  line  in  private 
gardens  is  a  mistake,  especially  in  the  case  of 
such  fruits  as  Pears  or  Apples,  that  require  con- 
siderable time  after  the  trees  are  planted  before 
tliey  arrive  at  a  state  to  give  much  return. 

T.  B. 


COLOUR  IN  GRAPES. 

Allow  me  to  say,  in  answer  to  "  Hortus  "  (p.  287), 
that  while  admitting  several  things  which  he 
states,  and  which  in  no  way  affects  my  contention 
on  this  subject,  I  have  never  found  an  exception 
to  the  rule  that  "  colour  is  sure  to  be  found  in 
conjunction  with  high  flavour  and  other  good 
qualities."  I  can  conceive  of  circumstances  in 
which  Red  Hamburghs  might  be  better  than  Black 
Hamburghs  grown  on  another  soil  and  situation, 
but  what  1  mean  is  that  under  equal  conditions 
the  blackest  coloured  Hamburghs  are  always  the 
best,  provided  they  are  ripe.  I  have  never  known 
an  exception  to  this  ;  has  "  Hortus  V  I  remember 
years  ago  at  one  of  the  Manchester  shows  tliere 
was  a  dispute  amongst  the  judges  as  to  which  of 
two  lots  of  Black  Hamburghs  the  prize  should  be 
awarded  to,  the  contest  being  between  a  pair  of 
beautiful  Black  Hamburghs,  good  and  well 
coloured,  but  rather  sour,  and  another  pair  of 
equally  good  bunches  that  were  vei-y  red,  but 
ripe  and  sweet.  I  forget  now  how  the  matter  was 
decided,  but  I  tasted  both  lots  at  the  request  of 
one  of  the  judges,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  blackest  coloured  were  the  finest,  only 
they  were  not  ripe.  At  that  time,  however. 
Red  r.  Black  Hamburglis  was  a  subject  discussed, 
and  the  two  parties  appeared  to  be  more  anxious 
than  anything  else  to  give  effect  to  their  views  on 
the  subject,  apart  from  the  actual  merits  of  the 
case,  and  so  it  generally  Is.  I,  however,  once  saw 
finely  coloured  Black  Hamburghs  and  very  red 
ones  on  the  same  ^'ine,  but  on  different  limbs  — 
one  of  which  had  been  too  heavily  cropped — and 
the  red  ones  were  worse  in  flavour  by  a  great  deal 


than  the  black  ones  and  not   so  firm-fleshed, 
have  seen  the  same  or  a  similar  thing  often. 

If  "Hortus  ""has  eaten  green  Muscats  more 
richly  vinous  than  golden  ones,"  and  if  by  this 
expression  he  simply  means  better  flavoured,  then 
all  I  have  to  say  is  he  has  had  an  experience  no 
one  else  ever  had,  and  when  he  comes  across  such 
a  phenomenon  again  I  hope  he  will  let  some  one 
else  see  and  taste  the  Grapes,  for  I  for  one  de- 
cline to  believe  in  anything  of  the  kind  without 
proof.  As  to  people  preferring  (irizzly  Frontig- 
nans  to  Black  Hamburghs,  that  is  another  matter, 
and  entirely  irrelevant  here.  I  prefer  Frontignans 
myself,  but  my  experience  is  that  the  Grizzlies 
that  have  the  deepest  colour  are  always  the  best 
flavoured,  and  I  have  seen  them  of  all  shades  from 
a  dirty  green  to  the  colour  of  Red  Hamburghs. 
That  your  correspondent  should  cite  such  an  ex- 
ample at  all  does  not  say  much  for  his  grasp  of 
the  subject.  The  people  whom  "  Hortus  "  knew 
who  chose  watery  green  Muscats  to  golden  fleshy 
ones  must  have  had  a  palate  out  of  its  normal 
condition,  like  dogs  with  rabies,  that  chew  any- 
thing but  their  proper  food.  The  idea  is  too 
absurd  for  criticism.  As  to  Melons,  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  I  maintain  that 
each  in  its  way  is  much  better  when  highly 
coloured,  and  I  deny  "Hortus's"  assertion  that 
"but  little  importance"  is  attached  to  colour  in 
their  case  by  cultivators.  There  is  just  one  point 
on  which  "  Hortus  "  and  I  seem  agreed,  viz.,  that 
"wrong-thinking  often  seems  endowed  with  a 
vitality  equal  to  right,"  but  it  is  only  seeming  ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  wrong-thinking  is  soon 
discovered  wherever  any  test  exists  by  which  to 
try  it,  as  in  the  case  of  gi-een  or  red  r.  golden  or 
black  Gi'apes,  which  I  venture  to  say  "Hortus" 
will  never  be  able  to  show  together  to  prove  his 
case.  Chef. 


Damsons. — Than  these,  when  true,  there  are 
no  better  Plums  for  preserving,  but  three  parts  of 
the  Plums  which  are  sold  in  the  markets  for 
Damsons  are  not  of  that  sort.  The  true  Damson 
is  oblong,  thick  at  the  point  and  tapering  to  the 
footstalk,  and  has  a  delicious  flavour  peculiarly  its 
own.  But  the  majority  of  the  Damsons  of  the 
fruit  shops  and  market  stalls  are  round  or  nearly 
so,  and  have  no  particular  flavour — indeed,  either 
cooked  or  raw,  they  are  most  insipid.  We  have  a 
few  of  the  true  Damson  here,  but  unfortunately 
they  rarely  bear  a  full  crop.  If  I  was  buying 
them  to  preserve  I  would  have  a  sample  submitted 
for  trial,  and  the  round  black  flavourless  specimens 
would  be  rejected  as  useless  or  nearly  so. — J.  Muir. 

Peaches  at  Ditton  Park. — A\'hen  I  called 
to  see  the  Peach  trees  at  Ditton  Park,  Slough,  a 
few  days  since,  I  found  all  the  trees  cleared  of 
fruit,  except  those  of  the  Sahvey,  of  which  there 
were  three  carrying  several  hundreds  of  fruits,  the 
best  just  colouring.  Mr.  Lindsay  said  of  this  late 
kind,  "I  have  had  it  really  good  by  the 
middle  of  October  in  some  seasons  and  utterly 
useless  in  others.  This  season,  without  doubt, 
most  of  the  fruits  will  ripen.  Of  course,  tlio  trees 
are  on  a  south  wall  and  in  the  best  positions.  As 
to  the  general  crop,  it  has  been  immense,  some 
2000  fruits  having  been  disposed  of,  whilst  great 
quantities  have  been  consumed  at  home  or  dis- 
persed abroad  as  presents.  The  trees  are  many, 
and  present  a  sight  rare  to  witness  in  these  days 
of  indifferent  outdoor  Peach  culture.  Apricots 
also  do  finely  here — great  trees,  twenty  years  old, 
covering  big  wall  areas,  and  perfect  throughout. 
The  soil  is  very  good,  but  not  rich,  and  is  seldom 
fed  by  strong  manures  ;  indeed  leaf  soil  seems  to 
be  the  chief  garden  fertiliser.  Then  there  is  no 
considerable  cutting  and  slashing,  miscalled  prun- 
ing ;  all  jiossible  wood  is  preserved  ancl  the 
best  carefully  utilised.  In  planting,  the  trees 
receive  in  each  case  a  bottom  of  rubble  and  rough 
turf  for  drainage,  so  that  the  roots,  let  the  weather 
be  what  it  may,  always  rest  upon  a  dry  base.  Here 
the  trees  get  practically  no  protection,  for  none 
is  at  disposal,  and  in  that  respect  they  seem  to 
repay  the  lack  of  care  much  more  thoroughly  than 
do  myriads  of  trees  coddled  up  for  weeks  during 
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the  spring  with  coverings  of  the  moat  expensive 
and  elaborate  kind.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  one  of  the 
old  school  of  Peach  growers.  Perhaps  the  ways  of 
the  old  school  are  largely  forgotten,  or  have  not 
been  learned  by  younger  men. — A.  I). 


WATERING  FRUIT  TREES  IN  SEPTEMBER. 
Possibly  "J.  J.  H.'s"  remarks  on  this  subject 
(p.  287)  were  written  some  weeks  before  they  were 
printed  (September  2.)),  and,  if  so,  they  might 
then  have  been  safe  and  useful.  But  so  late  in 
the  growing  season  any  watering  of  the  roots  of 
wall  trees,  such,  for  example,  as  Peaches  or  Pears, 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  likely  to  prove  inju- 
rious. Ovir  climate,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  too 
moist  than  too  dry  for  such  trees,  and  late  water- 
ing is  likely  to  foster  late  growth,  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  the  well-doing  of  trees  in  our 
climate.  Nor  must  the  dry  state  of  the  roots  of 
our  fruit  trees  in  winter  be  accepted  as  proof  that 
they  have  not  had  sutficient  water  for  their  well- 
being.  Possibly,  almost  certainly,  the  natural 
condition  of  the  roots  is  one  of  semi-dryness  at  all 
periods  of  the  year,  and  more  especially  during 
the  resting  period.  In  a  thickly-planted  artiticial 
or  natural  forest  the  soil  is  so  full  of  roots  and  so 
hard  as  to  be  well  nigh  w^ater-proof.  The  major 
portion  of  the  rainfall  runs  off  them;  and  possibly 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  failure  among 
our  superior  fruits  is  the  looseness  and  permea- 
bility to  water  of  the  borders  in  which  they  are 
grown.  Some  of  the  most  fruitful  gardens  and 
orchards  are  posted  on  the  sides  of  hills ;  and 
doubtless  these  owe  much  of  their  ferti'ity  to  the 
necessarily  dry  state  of  their  roots. 

"J.  G.  W."  and  others  disposed  to  follow  his 
advice  would  be  wise  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  soil 
in  our  climate  is  far  more  likely  to  be  too  wet 
than  too  dry  for  the  free  appropriation  of  food  by 
the  roots.  Plant-food  is  but  seldom  sealed  up 
from  the  roots  by  drought,  while  it  is  very  often 
washed  out  or  sealed  in  by  water.  Dryness  is  a 
relative  term,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the 
deeper  roots  of  our  fruit  trees  are  easily  robbed  of 
their  food  or  hindered  from  appropiiating  it  by  the 
dryness  of  the  earth  in  our  fruit  tree  borders. 

As  to  wateiins;  earlier  in  the  season,  much  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  base  of  our  borders, 
their  depth  and  composition,  as  also  the  rainfall 
of  the  district  or  season  and  the  weight  of  crop. 

But,  writing  generally,  surface  mulching  is  far 
preferable  to  watering  such  fruit  trees  as  Peaches 
and  choice  Pears  in  tlie  open  air  in  our  climate. 
It  is  certain  that  quality  maj'  often  be  watered  out 
of  wall  fruits,  and  if  size  is  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  quality,  the  consumer  is  a  heavy  loser  by  it ; 
for  he  mostly  loses  twice — thus  he  gives  more 
labour  or  money  for  the  large  fruit,  while,  mea- 
sured by  quality,  it  may  not  be  w  orth  half  as  much 
as  the  smaller.  There  is  also  a  third  loss  often  due 
to  undue  feeding  or  copious  waterings  in  the  open 
air— the  trees  are  forced  into  greater  grossness, 
and  this  results  in  greater  tenderness,  shorter  life, 
and  more  uncertain  fruitfulness.  D.  T.  F. 


quality  is  also  considered  by  many  superior  to  the 
Jloor  I'ark,  the  flesh  being  semi-transparent,  rich, 
and  tender.  I  have  not  found  it  proof,  however, 
against  that  greatest  weaknessof  Apricots— branch 
perishing.  This,  however,  is  an  affair  of  locality 
more  than  variety  possibly,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
find  that  the  Muscli-M  usch  is  free  from  it  under 
"  .T.  C.  C.'s  "  cai'e.  Varieties  proof  against  this 
evil  would  be  hailed  as  boons  of  special  value. 
For  quality,  however,  the  Musch-Musch  and  all 
other  Apricots  I  know  must  retire  before  Kaisha. 
This  is  a  smallish  variety  of  citron  colour  and  that 
semi-transparent  flesh  that  almost  invariably  en- 
sures high  finality.  In  this  case  the  sign  is  verified 
by  delicious,  juicy,  aromatic  flesh  of  the  richest 
quality.  The  fruit  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Musch-Musch,  and  the  tree  is  most  prolific  and 
fairly  hardy,  though  not  specially  so. — Hobtis. 


Morello  Cherries  oa  north  walls.  -No  kind 
of  stone  fruit  succeeds  so  well  on  a  north  wall  as 
Morello  Cherries.  Failure  with  them  on  this 
aspect  is  almost  unknown,  owing,  doubtless,  to 
their  not  blooming  until  the  weather  has  become 
genial.  Apart,  too,  from  their  cropping  heavily, 
they  also  keep  well  on  a  north  wall.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  September  22,  we  have  still  a  quantity 
of  Morello  Cherries  hanging  on  a  north  wall  tree 
in  good  condition  :  and  where  a  succession  of  fruit 
is  valued,  trees  on  this  aspect  form  a  useful  con- 
tinuation of  the  crop  of  Cherries  which  we  com- 
menced to  gather  early  in  August  from  a  tree  on  a 
west  aspect. — J.  Muir,  J/ajv/ram,  Port  TaViof. 

The  Musch-Musch  and  Kaisha  Apricots. 

—"J.  C.  C."  renders  a  useful  service  to  culti- 
vators by  calling  attention  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Garden-  to  the  merits  of  the  Musch-Musch 
Apricot.  He  truly  says  it  is  one  of  the  freest 
bearers  and    hardiest    varieties    we    have.     The 


GRAPE  CULTURE  V.  THE  RAINFALL. 

It  is  stated  in  The  Gardes  of  Sept.  2.5  (p.  2S0) 
that  "in  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland,  where 
the  rainfall  is  heavy.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
wanting  in  colour  are  much  less  frequently  met 
with  than  where  the  rainfall  is  less,"  and  the  con- 
clusion is  arrived  at  "that  the  roots  in  the  drier 
districts  do  not  get  enough  of  water  in  the  shape 
of  rain,"  &c.,  and  this  text  being  satisfactorily 
accepted  by  the  writer,  he  goes  on  supporting  it 
accordingly.  Now,  it  is  not  the  first  time  the 
idea  has  been  broached  that  the  best  coloured 
Grapes  are  produced  in  the  wettest  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  I  for  one  do  not  believe  it, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  such  notion 
should  be  taken  for  granted  without  sufhcient 
proof  of  its  correctness,  because  it  can  only  do 
harm.  Neither  at  shows  nor  in  gardens  up  and 
down  the  country  has  it  been  shown  that  the 
best  coloured  Grapes  come  from  districts  with  the 
heaviest  rainfall;  on  the  contrary,  the  facts,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  ascertained,  point  to  the 
opposite  conclusion.  There  is  a  very  decided 
dili'erenco  in  the  amount  of  rainfall  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  the  east  and 
south-east  coasts  being  much  the  driest,  and  it 
was  there  the  vineyards  flourished  in  England, 
when  there  were  any,  and  where  the  Grape  comes 
to  the  greatest  perfection  now.  On  the  Continent 
also.  Grapes  of  the  best  quality  are  said  to  be 
produced  in  shallow  soils  among  the  rocks  in  those 
countries  where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  with  us 
considerably  ;  indeed,  it  is  supposed  and  said  the 
heavy  rainfall  of  the  British  Isles  is  almost  the 
only  obstacle  to  Grape  culture  out  of  doors,  be- 
cause it  means  less  sunlight,  less  heat,  and  general 
climatic  conditions  inimical  to  Grape  culture. 
These  being  the  climatic  conditions  of  Lancashire 
and  Westmoreland,  the  statement,  therefore,  comes 
with  all  the  force  of  a  revelation  to  cultivators 
that  these  two  counties,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  whole  of  the  dripping  west  coast,  produce  the 
best  coloured  Grapes,  and  not  only  that,  but  that 
they  are  "  much  ''  the  best  districts  for  colouring 
Hamburghs.  Good  and  w'ell-coloured  (irapes  used 
to  come  from  Castle  Kennedy,  where  the  climate 
is  moist  enough;  but  Mr.  Fowler  attributed  his 
success  not  to  the  w-et  climate,  but  to  the  means 
taken  to  counteract  its  eftects  by  thoroughly 
at-i-ated  borders  inside  and  out  that  he  could  keep 
as  dry  above  and  below  as  he  wished.  I  believe, 
also,  that  his  pupil, Mr.  Johnstone, of  Glamis,  made 
his  borders  in  the  same  way  ;  here  the  rainfall  is 
not  particularly  heavy,  and  the  finish  of  his  Grapes 
has  been  one  of  the  most  notable  and  constant 
qualities  about  them.  There  is  a  great  ditlerence 
as  regards  rainfall  between  the  climate  of  C41asgow 
and  that  of  Edinburgh,  the  first  being  wet  and 
the  other  dry,  but  no  one  has  recorded  the  fact 
that  west  country  (irapes  are  the  best  coloured; 
on  the  contrary,  the  East  Lothian  and  Midlothian 
Grapes  have,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard,  always 
had  the  best  of  it,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to 
England  generally.  The  counties  of  Durham  and 
East  Yorkshire  are  amongst  the  driest  in  England, 
and  their  record  of  Grape  culture  is  amongst  the 
best.  I  think  it  probable  enough  that  the  great 
difference  between  the  west  and  east  coast  rain 


falls  will  make  a  difl'erence  to  Grape  culture,  but 
if  ever  the  subject  comes  to  be  investigated,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  quite  the  opposite  of  "T.B.'s" 
assertion  will  be  proved.  At  all  events,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  at  present  not  a  scrap  of  data  exists 
to  prove  that  the  Grapes  are  best  coloured  in  the 
wettest  counties.  Of  course,  every  good  culti- 
vator advocates  sufficient  water  for  the  (!rape 
Vine,  but  that  is  quite  another  thing.  Colour 
does  not  depend  on  that  so  much  as  on  judicious 
cropping  and  ventilating,  so  as  to  keep  the  Vines 
in  good  \igour.  S.  W. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

KITCHEN  (JARDEN  NOTES. 
Harvestim;  Onions. — The  Onion  croji  is  an  im- 
portant one  in  all  gardens,  Onions  being  in  daily 
demand  in  every  kitchen.  A  supply  of  them 
must,  therefore,  be  kept  up  all  the  year  round,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  possible.  Where  those  sown  in 
spring  are  properly  harvested  and  autumn-sown 
ones  succeed  well,  Onions  may  be  had  every  day 
in  the  year.  Bulbs  from  spring-sown  seed  are 
generally  ready  for  use  in  July,  and  they  keep  up 
the  supply  until  the  following  April  or  May. 
Tender  white  kinds  will,  however,  not  keep  long, 
and  therefore  they  should  be  used  first,  but 
•James's  Keeping  and  Bedfordshire  Champion  will 
both  remain  sound  for  six  months  after  being 
stored,  and  it  is  varieties  of  this  stamp  that  should 
be  carefully  harvested  now.  Those  with  small 
necks  always  mature  first  and  are  the  best  bulbs ; 
those  that  have  very  thick  necks  and  do  not  lipen 
until  the  stems  have  been  twisted  and  laid  over 
do  not  keep  well,  and  should  be  stored  along  w  ith 
those  intended  for  immediate  use.  When  the 
bulbs  are  first  drawn  up  they  should  be  left  lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  until  they  have  dried  a 
little,  then  they  should  be  moved  into  any  open 
shed  or  airy  place  under  cover.  There  they  will 
dry  quickly,  and  in  ten  days  from  the  time  they 
are  taken  in  they  will  be  ready  to  clean  and  store. 
In  cleaning  them  the  greater  part  of  the  stem 
should  be  twisted  olf  and  the  loose  outer  skin 
rubbed  away  with  the  hands  ;  at  first  they  should 
only  be  laid  out  in  a  single  layer,  but  now  they 
may  be  put  in  a  heap  in  any  loft  or  shed,  where 
they  will  be  free  from  frost  or  damp.  A  place 
where  Apples  keep  well  will  always  be  found  suit- 
able for  Onions,  and  if  a  corner  of  the  Apple  room 
can  be  devoted  to  them,  they  will  be  quite  safe. 
Many  take  considerable  delight  in  roping  their 
Onions,  but  this  is  no  advantage  as  regards  their 
keeping.  They  are  conveniently  got  at  on  ropes, 
and  they  look  well  when  properly  strung,  but  this 
is  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  practice. 

Late  Pot.itoes.  — The  stems  of  the  majority  of 
these  have  withered,  and  the  tubeis  are  well  ma- 
tured; therefore,  wherever  this  is  the  case  the 
crop  should  be  taken  up  at  once.  One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  in  digging  Potatoes  is  good 
weather,  in  which  to  dry  the  tubers  immediately 
they  are  dug  up,  and  this  we  have  just  now.  It 
is  the  worst  of  all  practices  to  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing with  them  when  the  soil  is  wet,  as  it  ad- 
heres to  them,  is  long  in  drying,  and  generally 
causes  many  of  the  tubers  to  decay  which  would 
otherwise  remain  sound.  The  difference  between 
a  Potato  dug  in  the  wet  and  one  dug  in  dry 
weather  is  very  great,  and  there  is  double  the 
woik  attached  to  housing  the  former  that  there 
is  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The  btst  of  all  condi- 
tions for  the  soil  to  be  in  for  digging  is  when  it 
falls  freely  to  pieces  and  leaves  tlie  tubers  clean 
on  the  surface.  It  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  dis- 
tinguish diseased  tubers  from  sound  ones,  and 
the  latter  can  be  stored  very  soon  after  digging 
without  any  danger  of  them  failing  to  keep. 

Globe  Artichokes. — These  ^\ere  very  late  in 
bearing  this  spring,  but  they  have  done  well  since, 
and  some  of  them,  especially  on  heavy  soil  and 
where  not  checked  by  the  drought  in  summer, 
are  still  producing  fresh  heads.  Others  in  drier 
situations  wfere  soon  over,  but  they  have  begun 
to  grow  again  freely,  and  if  the  whole  of  the  old 
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stems  are  cut  off  and  the  plants  drenched  with 
liquid  manure,  they  will  produce  a  fine  crop  of 
useful  heads  during  this  and  next  month. 

Preservint,  vkcf.tables. — Runner  Beans,  Globe 
Artichokes,  A"egetable  Marrows,  and  many  other 
things  should  now  be  preserved  for  winter  use, 
and  doubtless  many  readers  of  The  Garden  would 
be  glad  to  know  the  best  way  of  doing  this.  It  is 
well  known  that  Kidney  Beans  are  excellent  in 
winter  when  salted  down  now,  but  how  few  know 
how  to  do  them.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  one 
recipe,  it  is  this  :  Gather  the  pods  when  they  are 
quite  tender  ;  pack  them  as  close  as  they  can  be 
put  into  a  wide-mouthed  jar  :  fill  up  with  a  strong 
brine,  then  place  a  lid  that  will  go  in  the  jar 
on  the  top  of  the  Beans  ;  put  a  weight  on  the  top 
of  this  to  press  them  down,  and  add  more  Beans 
as  they  are  compressed.  Repeat  the  pressing 
until  the  jar  contains  a  solid  mass  of  pods  and 
brine,  then  cover  them  over,  and  they  will  keep 
for  twelve  months  or  more.  The  jar  need  not  be 
made  air-tight,  as  it  will  have  to  be  opened 
frequently  during  the  winter  to  take  Beans  out, 
and  if  steeped  for  one  or  two  hours  in  fresh  water 
before  use,  they  will  not  readily  be  distinguished 
from  pods  gathered  at  the  present  time. 

Plaxtino  Cabbages. — The  early  spring  Cabbage 
crop  is  always  an  important  one,  and  a  good  deal 
of  its  success  depends  on  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  it  is  planted  in  autumn.  If  the  plants  are 
raised  too  early  and  planted  out  in  August,  they 
are  very  apt  to  become  too  large  before  November 
and  to  suffer  severely  from  severe  weather  in 
winter,  or  to  head  prematurely.  Too  late  plants, 
again,  also  suffer  from  hard  weather  and  are  late 
ill  being  ready  to  cut  in  spring ;  but  if  plants  about 
5  inches  in  height  are  put  out  now,  they  will,  as  a 
rule,  succeed  admirably  and  prove  remunerative. 
Many  are  in  the  habit  of  planting  their  autumn 
Cabbage  on  ground  from  which  the  Onion  crop  is 
cleared,  and  as  the  soil  in  that  case  is  generally 
very]rich,  this  practice  answers  well ;  but  maggots 
are  apt  to  abound  in  Onion  ground,  and  therefore, 
before  planting  it  viith  Cabbages,  we  always  like 
to  fork  into  the  surface  a  little  hot  lime.  This 
proves  both  an  insecticide  and  stimulant. 

Autumn-sown  Onions. — These  are  now  up  and 
appear  to  be  very  promising,  but  we  always  find 
them  to  do  best  in  very  firm  soil,  and  if  a  little  soot 
is  sprinkled  along  each  side  of  the  rows  and  the 
soil  is  trodden  down  firmly  close  to  the  plants  it 
will  be  found  that  they  will  grow  more  sturdy  and 
winter  much  better  than  those  allowed  to  go  on 
in  any  kind  of  loose  soil.  The  sooting  and  tread- 
ing may  be  repeated  now  and  then  during  winter 
with  both  immediate  and  permanent  advantage  to 
the  crop. 

Tomatoes. — The  demand  for  these  is  constantly 
on  the  increase.  All  market  growers  who  have 
glasshouses  cultivate  them  both  late  and  early. 
They  are  grown  extensively  in  all  private  gardens 
of  any  size,  and  many  small  garden  owners  who 
have  no  glass  succeed  very  well  with  them  in  the 
open  air.  Those  planted  in  the  open  in  May  are 
now  ripening  quantities  of  fruit,  the  quality  and 
flavour  of  which  is  remarkably  good.  The  fruits 
will  not  ripen  everywhere  on  plants  treated  as 
standards  or  bushes  in  the  open  quarters,  but  if 
planted  against  a  south  wall  they  will,  as  a  rule, 
ripen  fruit  in  September  and  tlie  forepart  of 
October,  ilany  plants  in  the  open  have,  however, 
been  put  into  very  rich  soil,  and  have  made  so 
much  wood  that  they  have  become  a  great  mass  of 
leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  hardly  visible.  Plants  of 
this  kind  will  never  be  profitable,  and  it  is 
questionable  if  they  will  ever  mature  a  fruit.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  confined  to  one  or  two 
stems,  and  the  foliage  is  w-ell  thinned,  so  as  to 
expose  the  fruit  to  sun  and  air,  the  fruit  will 
colour  beautifully,  and  will  continue  to  ripen 
until  cut  off  by  frost.  Fruit  formed  now  will 
never  gain  any  size  or  become  useful,  and  it  is 
harmful  to  the  more  advanced  fruit  to  allow  the 
plants  to  go  on  upwards,  the  best  plan  being  to 
pinch  the  points  off  the  shoots  immediately  above 
the  fruit  which  is  most  likely  to  mature  by  the 
end   of  the  season.     In  late  districts,   Tomatoes 


against  walls  may  be  forwarded  and  greatly 
benefited  by  placing  a  glass  light  over  them, 
either  in  a  slanting  or  upright  position.  This 
will  concentrate  the  heat  and  keep  the  early  frosts 
oft',  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  well 
supplied  with  liquid  manure  at  the  root.  It  very 
often  happens  that  when  Tomatoes  are  planted 
out  in  spring  some  of  them  are  left  over,  and  these 
are  sometimes  retained.  Should  any  of  this  stamp 
be  in  existence  now,  by  giving  them  a  shift  into 
larger  pots  and  placing  them  in  a  genial  atmo- 
sphere, they  will  soon  begin  to  grow  and  bloom 
anew,  and  will  bear  a  good  crop  of  fruit  long  after 
those  which  have  been  fruiting  all  summer  are 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

Weeds. — I  am  often  surprised  at  the  large 
quantities  of  weeds  that  may  be  seen  in  some 
kitchen  gardens,  especially  as  it  is  well  known 
that  a  man  with  a  Putch  hoe  would  destroy  some 
acres  of  them  on  a  fine  day  or  two.  The  practice 
of  allowing  a  garden  to  become  thoroughly  weedy 
and  then  giving  it  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
thorough  clean  is  bad  practice,  as  all  weeds  seed 
very  quickly  both  in  summer  and  autumn,  and 
when  the  seeds  fall,  crop  after  crop  will  follow 
each  other  for  an  astonishing  length  of  time.  The 
better  way  is  to  keep  the  Dutch  hoe  going  as 
freely  as  possible  during  the  time  the  surface  of 
the  soil  is  dry,  and  when  rain  comes  it  will  fail  to 
induce  crops  to  come  up  which  disfigure  many 
gardens  for  the  whole  winter.  There  will  not  be 
many  more  chances  this  season  of  hoeing  to  kill 
weeds  on  a  dry  surface,  and  all  kitchen  gardens 
should,  therefore,  be  hoed  over  from  end  to  end 
now.  J.  Muir. 

Marrjam. 


mild  autumns  they  are  most  useful.  During  the 
great  glut  of  vegetables  that  occurred  not  long  since, 
a  good  many  people  allowed  their  Marrows  to  become 
overgrown  and  seedy.  Now  Marrows  when  ripe 
make  a  capital  winter  vegetable;  they  should  be  cut 
and  hung  up  in  a  dry  house  or  shed ;  if  laid  down, 
they  rot.  la  cooking  they  require  to  be  peeled  and 
the  seeds  removed,  when  the  remainder  may  be  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  Turnips;  in  early  winter  no 
vegetable  which  we  cultivate  is  more  appreciated 
than  these  overgrown  Marrows.  During  the  past 
season  we  found  the  bush  Marrow  much  the  hardiest, 
but  in  waUed-in  gardens  where  handlights  are  plenti- 
ful to  shelter  the  joung  growth  during  the  cold 
nights  of  May,  the  long  white  running  variety  will 
generally  continue  to  be  the  greatest  favourite. — 
.James  Geoom,  Gosj.ort. 


Turnips  "bolting'." — Observing  the  remarks 
of  "  S.  W."  (p.  314)  as  to  the  bolting  of  early-.sown 
crop^,  especially  Turnips,  and  his  question  as  to  why 
early-sown  Turnips  should  thus  run  to  seed,  I  trust 
I,  as  an  amateur,  miy  be  permitted  to  say  that,  from 
expel  ience,  the  reason  seems  to  me  very  obvious,  viz., 
that  if  there  is  the  slightest  frost  after  Turnip  seed 
has  chipped,  bolting  is  inevitable.  My  instructions, 
therefore,  are,  with  early-sown  Turnips  when  sueh 
frost  occurs,  at  once  to  make  a  fresh  sowing. — E., 
Arr/ylhftirc. 

Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. — Permit  me  to 
add  my  testimony  to  that  of  "J.  G.,  Hants,"  as  to 
the  great  value,  commercial  and  otherwise,  of  this 
magnificent  Cauliflower.  Since  our  first  cut  of 
London  Market  we  have  been  cutting  it  all  the 
season,  and  have  now  many  hunrlreds  in  different 
stages  that  will  carry  us  through  till  the  end  of  the 
season,  supplemented,  should  the  weather  in  December 
be  open,  with  late  cuttings  of  Walcheren.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  good  supply  of  Cavili- 
fii>wers  for  private  families  being  kept  up  now  with- 
out the  substantial  aid  of  this  tine  variety.  It  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  called  the  backbone  of  a 
continuous  supply  ;  whereas  in  many  markets  no  other 
is  now  seen.  At  present  the  stalls  and  street 
barrows  are  piled  up  with  this  fine  Cauliflower  of  enor- 
mous size  and  literally  white  as  snow.  Its  quality, 
too,  whether  large  or  small,  is  of  the  highest.  No 
d'>ubt  to  have  it  of  the  largest  size  early  sowing  and 
planting  are  requisite.  But  it  also  does  well  for 
late  work,  and  comes  in  quickly  after  early  Potatoes 
and  other  crops,  producing  sweet  crowns  of  from 
4  inches  to  B  inches  across.  At  the  present  moment 
we  have  whole  borders  of  these  coming  in  on  the 
heels  of  a  large  break  of  very  large  heads. —  HofiTi'.s. 

Vegetable  Marrows  still  continue  to  fruit 
freely,  especially  where  cutting  off  the  fruits  before 
they  get  large  and  seedy  is  strictly  attended  to. 
When  grown  for  market  they  must  be  allowed  to 
attain  a  good  size,  or  they  do  not  sell  readily ;  but  for 
private  use  they  are  certainly  best  if  cut  rather  small, 
and  there  is  not  so  much  loss  in  this  as  many  might 
suppose,  as  a  few  large  fruits  swelling  off  take  more 
strength  out  of  the  plants  than  a  number  of  small 
ones,  and  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  exhaustion  that 
causes  them  to  cease  bearing.  I  find  it  to  be  a  good 
plan  to  put  in  a  few  plants  rather  late  in  May  or  early 
in  June,  specially  for  a  late  supply,  for  when  we  get 
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PLATE   665.* 

MARSH   MARIGOLDS. 

(with    a    noURE    OF   CALTHA    LEFTOSEPALA.) 

A.  SMALL  genus  consisting  of  only  five  or  six 
species,  and  well  represented  in  this  country  by 
C.  palustris  and  its  many  forms ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  and  the  American  C.  leptosepala, 
no  others  to  our  knowledge  are  in  cultivation. 
In  order  to  grow  them  well  they  require  a  bog  or 
swamp,  or  to  be  planted  close  to  the  edge  of  a 
lake,  or  indeed,  if  shallow,  in  the  water  alto- 
gether. Thus  treated  their  effect  in  spring  is 
most  effective. 

C.  LEPTOSEPALA,  represented  in  the  annexed 
plate,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  Marsh 
Marigolds,  although  probably  as  easy  to  manage 
as  its  more  popular  ally.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
common  Caltha,  this  species  revels  in  swampy 
places,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  during  the  early 
spring  months.  It  seems  to  vary  considerably 
according  to  locality.  Plants  of  it  from  Califoi-nia 
proper  have  large  leaves,  2  inches  or  3  inches 
across,  almost  round  in  shape,  with  a  deep  cordate 
base,  and  nearly  quite  entire  margins  ;  its  sepals 
are  greenish  white  and  long  and  narrow.  In 
Rocky  Mountain  specimens  the  sepals  are  narrower 
still,  and  invariably  bluish-tinted,  though  the 
leaves  are  much  the  same  as  those  shown  in  the 
annexed  plate,  but  slightly  crenated.  One  flower 
to  each  stem  appears  to  be  the  normal  condition 
of  this  sort,  but  in  robust  specimens  it  is  often 
supplemented  by  a  second  and  smaller  one,  wdien 
it  is  said  to  run  into  biflora,  an  obscure  plant 
described  in  De  Candolle's  "  Prodromus,"  and  of 
which  we  have  not  seen  living  examples.  The 
description  given  of  it  differs  little  from  that  of 
leptosepala,  except  that  it  always  has  two  flowers ; 
C.  leptosepala  has  large  white  flowers,  as  shown 
in  the  plate,  on  stems  from  (i  inches  to  12  inches 
in  height,  and  overtop  the  leaves.  The  latter 
are  all  radical  and  wa^y  margined ;  the  stalks  are 
channelled  and  broaden  into  wings,  where  they 
clasp  at  the  base.  Swampy  places  not  too  wet 
suits  this  plant  admirably.  It  produces  flow-ers 
freely,  thoujih  never  in  such  abundance  as  the 
common  one.  Its  white  flowei-s  amongst  ordinary 
plants  of  this  class  are,  however,  unique,  and 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  it  should  not  be 
as  much  grown  as  the  yellow- flowered  sorts.  It 
forms  crowns  much  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be 
divided  and  propagated  late  in  autumn  to  almost 
any  extent.  We  have  never  seen  it  ripen  seeds  in 
this  country,  though  it  probably  produces  them 
in  warm  seasons.  It  is  found  in  swamps  near 
the  head  of  King's  River,  in  California,  at 
SOOO  feet  above  the  sea,  also  on  alpine  stations 
from  New  Mexico,  and  the  Rocky  Alountains  to 
Alaska,  &o. 

The  roMJioN  Maksh  Makiguld  (C.  palustris), 
whicli  inhabits  moist,  swampy  meadows  and  is 
often  found  in  great  abundance  by  the  sides  of 


Diawn   by  the  late   Mr. 
Backhouse's  nursery  at  York. 
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streams,  is  one  of  the  best  hardy  plants  we  possess, 
though  not  so  plentiful  in  gardens  as  it  should 
be,  seeing  that  it  is  handsomer  than  two-thirds  of 
the  plants  which  they  contain.  In  a  dry  border 
it  will  not,  however,  yield  such  an  abundance  of 
bloom  nor  assume  so  robust  a  habit  as  in  a  wild 
state.  Every  garden  does  not  possess  a  miniature 
lake  or  small  stream,  but  even  where  the.se  are 
wanting,  a  shady,  damp  spot  behind  a  north  wall 
or  group  of  dense-growing  shrubs  will,  with  a 
little  attention  until  established,  suit  it  perfectly. 
It  is,   liowever,  only  in  gardens  where  there  is  a 


,;#.  J 
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Fljwcr  of  Mivrah  M  irigo!d  (i.allha  palustris). 

lake  or  rivulet  that  the  various  forms  of  Marsh 
Marigold  can  be  made  a  feature.  In  Lapland  it  is 
said  to  be  the  tirst  flower  that  blooms  in  spring, 
i.'.,  in  May.  With  us  it  is  much  earlier.  It 
generally  comes  in  with  the  DafTodil  in  March, 
but  frequently  it  may  be  seen  early  in  February 
and  coniinues  more  or  less  in  bloom  throughout 
the  spiing  and  summer  ;  indeed,  so  variable  has 
it  become  under  cultivation,  that  wo  have  plants 
of  it  in  flower  now.  Miller  asserts  that  the 
greater  and  smaller  Marsh  Marigolds  never  vary 
either  in  their  natural  places  of  growth  or  when 
cultivated,  but  forms  of  this  species  have  received 
no  fewer  than  a  dozen  distinct  names  since  Miller's 
time.  In  the  "Student's  British  Flora"  all  the 
English  forms  are  ranked  under  two  sub-species, 
palustris  proper,  including  vulgaris  ;  Guerangeri, 
which  is  probably  riparia  of  Don  and  the  origin  of 
the  double-flowered  Calthas  of  gardens.  C.  minor,  a 
pretty  little  plant,  is  also  included  under  palustris. 
C.  radicans  is  by  many  considered  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  not  rare  in  gardens.  Of  the  first  of  the 
sections  just  named  there  are  two  or  three  distinct 


Double-flowered  Marsh  Marigold. 

double  forms,  one  belonging  to  minor,  a  handsome 
plant,  and  another  called  monstrosa,  bearing  huge 
bunches  of  beautiful  golden  flowers.  A  form  re- 
cently sent  out  as  C.  purpurascens  is  very  deceiv- 
ing if  purple  flowers  are  expected,  the  name 
alluding  only  to  the  stems,  which  are  purplish, 
surmounted  by  large,  shining,  golden  blossoms. 
It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  dozens  of  flower- 
hawkers  collecting  Marsh  Marigolds  on  the 
Thames-side  above  F>ichraond  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  tying  them  up  in  penny  bunches.  The 
difi'erent  forms  may  be  propagated  to  any  extent 
by  division  or  seed,  which  ripens  in  abundance. 


Some  of  the  names  of  the  synonyms  are  ficarioides, 
parnassifolia,  flabellifolia,  aictica,  dentata,  in- 
tegerrima,  asarifolia,  &c. 


branched  from  near  the  base  and  often  tufted  ;  the 
leaves  are  ovate  or  obovate,  hoary,  and  curiously 
embossed  with  little  prominent  points.  It  flowers 
freely  about  the  end  of  April,  its  branches  being 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  largish  pretty  yellow- 
sweet-scented  blossoms.  It  rarely  produces  seed 
under  cultivation  ;  therefore,  the  only  means  of 
propagating  it  is  by  cuttings,  which,  if  taken  off 
early,  strike  freely  in  a  cold  frame.  It  does  best 
over  no  '  i"  exposed  rocky  places  in  free,  well-drained  soil. 


THE  ALYSSONS. 

(wrril    A    FIGl'RE    OF    ALYSSUM    MOXTANCM.) 

The    JMadworts,  or  Alyssons,  constitute  a  large 

genus,    numbering  about  ninety  species,   which    early,  strike  freely  in  a  cold  frame, 
have  been  at  various  times  distributed  '  '     ""' 

fewer  than  ten  genera.  There  are,  per- 
hap?,  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time 
not  more  than  a  dozen  really  useful 
kinds,  and  some  of  the^e  indeed  are  so 
nearly  allied,  that  half  of  them  might 
be  dispensed  with  altogether.  There 
are  a  few  annual  species,  but  the  ma- 
jority are  perennial  shrubby  or  half- 
shrubby  plants,  procumbent  in  habit 
and  for  the  most  part  evergreen.  The 
flowers,  though  individually  small,  are 
produced  in  such  dense  clusters,  and 
the  latter  in  such  numbers,  as  to  render 
this  class  of  plants  quite  indispensable 
in  spring  and  early  summer,  both  in 
the  wilderness,  the  rockery,  and  the 
spring  garden.  They  are  of  compara- 
tively easy  culture  when  properly  situ- 
ated. Propagation  is  efl'ected  by  division 
and  cuttings,  the  latter  in  the  Lise  of 
the  smaller  section  being  much  the 
safer  way.  Division  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  the  ca.'^e  of  suf'h  sorts,  as 
A.  saxatile,  tliat  are  required  in  quan- 
tities for  spring  bedding  ;  indeed,  so 
uncertain  are  plants  of  the  spinosum 
and  argenteum  set,  tbiit  it  is  always 
advisable  to  keep  young  plants  of  them 
on  hand,  old  ones  often  dying  otf  in  a  most  un- 
accountable way.  Others  not  mentioned  in 
detail  are  A.  alpestre,  nearly  allied  to  montanum, 
spinosum  in  the  way  of  aigenteum,  Witrzbecki, 
and  olympicum,  &c. 

A.  ARGEXTErM.— This    is    a  compact  -  growing      ,     ^  .    ,.     ^  ,  ■  a  "i„_  :fo  ^m  no.r,o 

shrubby  species,  seldom  more  than  a  foot  or  so  in    P^"'  i^  ^^'^  known  in  gardens  under  its  old  name 
height.     It  makes  a  charming  little  plant  tor  a    "^   Schivereckia  podolica. 


Yellow  Rock  Alyssjn  (Alyssum  saxatile). 


and  should  be  planted  where  the  ground  in  winter 
is  not  too  moist.  It  makes  a  charming  little  pot 
plant  for  a  cool  house  in  early  spring.  It  comes 
from  the  mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland  and 
Austria. 

A.    poDOLicuJi. — This  charming   little  rockery 


It  has  small  much- 
branched  stems  and  grows  only  .")  inches  or 
4  inches  high.  Its  leaves  are  hoary,  and  its 
small  white  flowers  are  produced  in  early  summer 
in  abundance.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  does  well  in 
a  half-shady  spot.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Russia. 
A.    SAXATILE   (Rock    Madwort).— This   is   well 


rocker}',  wedged  in  between  boulders  or  on  per 
pendicular  parts,  where,  however,  the  roots  can 
get  a  good  depth  of  soil ;  the  leaves,  which  are 
small,  are  lanceolate,  blunt-pointed,  and  silvery  on 
the  under  side,  the  upper  surface  being  dotted 
with   .silvery  grey  hairs.     The  flowers,  which  are  , 

produced  in  dense  panicles,  are  of  a  fine  deep  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  spring 
yellow,  and  appear  in  April  and  May.  It  is  found  flowers,  and  certainly  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow, 
on  exposed  rocky  places  in  Switzerland.  It  is  used  as  a  spring  bedder  in  almost  every  gar- 

•.  Tu-     11     ii.      u  •      I-     ui.     I  den  in  the  country,  and,  in  company  with  Candy- 

A.CALYCiNUM.-Thii,liketheabove,isshrubbyl      f       ^,.^^,i      and  Aubrietias,  it  makes  a  grand 
m  habit  and  useful  in  similar  places.     The  whole  I 
plant  is  pubescent,  being  covered  with  ad  pressed 
stellate  hairs.     It  grows  from  0  inches  to  12  inches  ' 
in  height,  and  branches  from  the  base.    The  leaves 
are   small,   scattered,    and    blunt-pointed.      The 
flowers,  which  are  small  and  yellow,  are  in  short 
racemes,  and  pretty  in  masses.     Though  not  indi- 
genous to  this  country,  it  is  often  found  in  culti- 
vated fields  in  Southern  Europe.  l 

A.  MARiTiMT-M. — This  is  the  Sweet  Alysson  of 
gardens,  and  though  perennial,  it  appears  to  be 
much  more  satisfactorily  treated  simply  as  a  hardy 
annual.  The  flowers,  which  are  small  and  white, 
are  by  no  means  showy,  and  indeed  only  worth 
attention  on  account  of  their  fragrance.  It  is  a 
good  plant  for  covering  bare  spaces,  banks,  or 
tops  of  unsightly  walls,  where  it  will  sow  itself 
from  year  to  year.  It  may  be  used  also  as  a  carpet 
plant,  but  in  rich  soil  it  generally  grows  too 
robust  and  crowds  its  neighbours.     It  is  found  in 


Sweet  Alysson  {.Vlyssum  maritimum). 


waste  places  near  the  seaside,  but  only  as  a  plant   display  when  few  other  flowers  are  open.     This 
t,„  4  t  a„..ii  class  of   plant   is   in   large  demand  for  the  wild 

garden,  where  in  large  masses  it  is  most  effective. 
\Ve  often  see  this  [ilant  in  shady  places,  but  in 
such  situations  it  grows  but  inditt'erently.  Like 
most  other  alpines,  it  requires  a  sunny  exposed 
situation,  the  drier  the  better,  and  if  properly 
placed  it  need   not   be  removed   for  years.      In 


escaped  from  a  garden.  It  is  a  native  of  Southen: 
Europe,  &c.  It  is  often  called  Koniga,  Lobularia 
and  IMyce. 

A.  MONTANTM,  represented  in  the  annexed 
coloured  plate,  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  of 
dwarf-growing  alpine  Alyssums.  It  is  shrubby  or 
half-shrubby    in    habit  ;   the  stems  are   profusely 
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hea\'y,  flat  ground  (although  quite  hardy  when 
kept  dry)  it  is  often  severely  cut  during  winter, 
and  indeed  in  such  localities  it  should  be  renewed 
annually  from  cuttings.  Besides  flowering  in 
spring,  if  trimmed  baclf,  it  not  unusually  yields  a 
second  crop  in  autumn.  It  might  be  used  with 
advantage  for  bordering  shrubberies  facing  the 
south.  A  variety  called  compactum  is  dwarfer, 
neater-habited,  and,  if  anything,  a  more  profuse 
flowerer.  The  variety  variegata,  though  more 
beautiful  in  foliage,  is  not  so  free  as  the  type, 
which  comes  from  Southern  Europe.  D. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  5. 

Sept.  29  to  Oct.  5. 
ExcEi'T  a  thunder-storm  on  the  evening  of  the 
J  St  inst.,  when  we  were  favoured  with  over  half  an 
inch  of  rain,  the  weather  has  been  fine  and  sum- 
mer like,  quite  to  one's  mind,  both  in  respect  of 
the  good  that  a  sunny  autumn  does  to  trees  and 
vegetation  generally,  and  as  regards  the  great  helji 
such  weather  aifords  to  get  houses,  pits,  and 
frames  in  readiness  for  plant  storing,  &c.  Pruned 
early  Hamburgh  and  early  Muscat  Vines.  We 
cut  back  close,  or  rather  to  the  prominent  bud 
that  is  nearest  the  main  stem.  Soon  as  pruned, 
having  plenty  of  water  [lOwer,  the  hose  was 
brought  into  use  to  wash  the  glass,  outside  and  in, 
as  well  as  the  Vines,  pipes,  walls,  and  floors.  Of 
course  the  houses  are  now  thrown  wide  open, 
and  will  remain  so  night  and  day,  except  during 
heavy  rain  and  in  cold,  frosty  weather,  when  they 
will  be  closed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums, with  which  the  houses  are  now  beine; 
filled,  as  are,  already,  the  early  and  second  Peach 
houses  with  the  same  kind  of  plants,  which  posi- 
tions are  only  equivalent  to  being  outside,  but 
with  this  advantage,  that  should  frost  come 
suddenly  upon  us,  safety  as  to  buds  will  be  as- 
Euied  by  closing  the'  ventilators.  All  bush 
plants  of  Chrysanthemums  are  still  in  the 
open,  and  as  they  are  wanted  to  flower  very 
late  they  are  being  moved  to  a  north  aspect,  and 
being  sheltered  by  a  high  wall  the  first  frost  will 
not  be  likely  to  harm  them.  The  buds  of  these 
are  being  thinned  a  little,  from  three  to  five  buds 
being  left  on  thu  Pompon  varieties,  and  from  one 
to  three  on  the  large-fiowered  kinds.  All  are 
in  rather  small  pots,  and  high  feeding  is  therefore 
a  necessity,  so  that  manure-water  is  given  them 
daily.  Put  early  batch  of  Primulas  into  warmth, 
and  potted  later  batch,  as  w^ell  as  Cineraiias,  into 
their  flowt>ring-pots.  Tree  Carnations  and  Pelar- 
goniums for  winter  flowering,  that  have  been 
grown  outside  during  the  summer,  have  been 
attbrded  space  in  a  well-ventilated  pit,  on  to  which 
heat  will  be  turned  as  the  weather  gets  cold  and 
damp.  All  stock  pots  of  bedding  plants  as  struck 
are  moved  from  the  plunging  bed  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  pit,  to  well  harden  them  oft' for  the  winter. 
Calceolarias  and  Violas  are  b;ing  put  into  the 
manure  frames  that  have  thus  been  liberated,  and 
here  they  will  strike  and  winter,  with  mats  and 
litter  protection  in  severe  weather.  Grapes  now 
need  looking  over  twice  a  week  to  cut  out  any  bad 
berries  there  may  be,  and  all  the  lightand  air  possible 
is  aflforded  to  the  fruit  by  cutting  away  all  laterals 
and  some  of  the  wood  that  was  allowed  to  extend 
during  the  growing  season.  Finding  that  the  inside 
borders  of  two  of  our  latest  houses  were  drier  than 
was  expected,  each  has  been  given  another  and 
last  watering  for  the  season.  A  mulching  of  clean 
straw  now  covers  the  borders,  and  both  prevents 
evaporation  and  produces  a  neat  and  cared-for 
eflcct  as  to  the  fruit.  Ai)ple  and  Pear  gathering  goe- 
on  daily  ;  the  latter  needs  a  lot  of  attention  and 
experience  to  house  the  fruit  at  the  right  time, 
though,  as  a  rule,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  drop 
it  is  ready  to  gather.  Pears  cannot  be  gathered 
too  carefully  or  laid  on  the  shelves  too  thinly  :  if 
possible,  in  single  layers  only,  which  facilitates 
examination  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  jirevention 
of  decay.  Except  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  all  our 
Plums  are  over,  and  the  trees  have  been  well 
washed  and  watered.  Owing  to  free  fruiting, 
none  of  the  trees  have  made  much  wood,  and 
there   is  nothing  to   do   in    the   way   of   autumn 


pruning  in  order  to  expose  fruiting  buds  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  to  get  them  well  ripened.  Thanks 
to  the  long  spell  of  fine  weather  that  enabled  us 
to  destroy  all  weeds,  as  well  as  keep  pace  with 
earthing  up  and  the  like,  there  has  been  little  else 
to  do  in  tlie  kitchen  garden  besides  clearing  away 
olil  Pea  haulm  and  decayed  leaves  out  of  the 
various  Cabbage  plots,  and  trenching  when  the 
weather  has  been  sufhciently  cold  to  admit  of  the 
latter  operation  being  proceeded  with.  The  flower 
garden,  in  all  its  branches,  continues  very  gay, 
and  no  pains  are  spared  to  keep  it  in  that  state  by 
timely  removal  of  decayed  flowers  and  leaves,  and 
safe  securing  of  tall  plants  against  being  injured 
by  wind  or  heavy  rains.  With  regard  to  the 
bedded -out  garden,  though  we  hope  the  same 
may  not  for  some  time  be  required  to  be  put  into 
practice,  all  our  arrangements  as  to  lifting  tender 
plants  are  completed  by  putting  fresh  labels  to  all 
that  needed  it  and  making  note  of  such  as  are 
likely  to  be  required  in  quantity,  so  that  if  needs 
be  all  the  old  plants  may  be  saved.  Transplant- 
ing and  planting  of  shrubs  we  have  already  begun, 
though  the  soil  is  rather  dry  for  it,  as  we  trench 
some  4  feet  deep  ;  the  rains  that  are  now  due  will 
soon  penetrate  it,  and,  meanwhile,  the  surface- 
mulching  of  litter  we  give  will  prevent  the  plants 
suH'ering  from  drought.  Hants. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Strawberries. 
Pot  Stkaweekriks  are  still  growing  fast,  and 
show  but  faint  signs  of  going  to  rest.  The  earliest 
plants  having  filled  their  pots  with  roots  will  now 
require  very  careful  watering,  as  too  much  will 
prolong  their  growth,  whilst  too  little  will  cause 
the  balls  to  shrink  from  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and 
the  roots,  which  should  never  become  dry.  will 
sufl'er.  To  prevent  this  and  economise  labour, 
those  which  usually  occupy  5-inch  pots  may  be 
plunged  to  the  rims  in  a  bed  of  ashes  quite  out  in 
the  open,  where  they  may  remain  until  they  are 
wanted  for  forcing.  Later  plants  in  T-inch  pots 
must  bo  kept  free  from  weeds  and  runners,  fre- 
quently moved  to  prevent  the  crock  roots  from 
striking  into  the  ground,  and  sufficiently  wide 
apart  to  favour  a  free  circulation  of  air  amongst 
them.  Treated  in  this  way  and  moderately  sup- 
plied with  water,  the  crowns  of  all  well-advanced 
plants — for,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  like  an  early 
start— will  soon  begin  to  ripen,  when  they  can 
be  plunged  in  the  open  ground,  free  from  worms, 
or  in  cold  pits,  according  to  taste,  for  the  winter. 
If  the  latter  course  is  pursued,  the  lights  should 
only  be  used  for  protection  from  incessant  rain 
and  heavy  falls  of  snow,  as  all  the  hardy  varieties 
resent  coddling,  and  throw  up  the  best  bloom 
after  a  period  of  decided  rest.  Moderate  rain  in 
mild  weather  is  beneficial,  and  dry  frost  does  no 
harm  provided  it  is  not  sufficiently  .severe  to  swell 
the  balls  and  burst  the  pots  when  it  breaks  up. 
In  this  case  the  pots  suft'er  more  than  the  plants, 
as  a  well-ripened  crown  will  stand  any  reasonable 
amount  of  frost,  and  the  pot  can  always  be  pre- 
served by  the  use  of  a  thin  layer  of  dry  Bracken. 
The  only  kinds  which  I  find  it  necessary  to  protect 
more  from  damp  than  frost  are  Dr.  Hogg  and 
British  Queen,  and  as  these  are  invariably  kept 
back  for  leading  up  to  early  outdoor  crops,  they 
are  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  leaves,  and  kept 
hardy  by  full  exposure  when  hea\'y  rain  is  not 
falling.  If  the  general  stock  runs  short,  a  few 
of  these,  e\'ery  alternate  row,  are  drawn  from 
time  to  time;  the  others  are  left  to  root  through 
into  the  leaves  and  ripen  fruit  where  they  stand. 

Peaches. 
While  Peaches  are  still  hanging  in  the  latest 
house,  the  time  again  comes  round  for  preparing 
the  trees  in  the  earliest  for  another  year's  forcing. 
Twenty  years  ago,  pruning,  cleansing,  and  paint- 
ing, like  biennial  Pine  potting,  formed  quite  an 
event,  and  all  hands  down  to  the  night  stoker 
were  called  in  to  assist.  But  Peach  forcing,  like 
all  other  mattens  horticultural,  has  undergone  a 
great  change,  for,  what  with  Amsdens  and 
Alexanders,    Hale's,   and  half  a  score   of   other 


earlies,  many  people  now  start  a  month  later  and 
come  in  a  month  or  two  earlier  than  they  used  to 
do.  They  prune  at  midsummer,  transplant  and 
root-prune  while  the  leaves  are  fresh  upon  the 
trees,  and  wash  the  dormant  wood  twice  instead 
of  painting  once.  Whether  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  better,  consumers,  who  still  pay  high 
prices,  should  be  the  best  judges.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  not  nearly  so  good,  but  so  long  as  a  Straw- 
berry in  March  or  a  Peach  in  April  and  May  have 
fair  size  and  plenty  of  colour,  their  flavour  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  As  yet  I  have 
not  rooted  out  my  Mignonnes  and  A  Bees,  Violette 
H.'itives  and  Bellegardes,  and  given  their  places  to 
these  extra  early  varieties,  as  many  there  are  who 
must  and  will  have  the  best,  and  taking  time  by 
tlie  forelock  enables  one  to  have  the  best  sorts,  iu 
quite  as  early  as  English  grown  Peaches  are, 
worth  eating.  My  earliest  house  was  clear  of 
fruit  by  the  end  of  June,  and  the  trees  were  at 
once  pruned.  The  syringe  and  hose  kept  the 
foliage  and  roots  fresh  and  healthy,  and  all  border 
work  was  performed  in  August.  Many  of  the  old 
leaves  are  still  hanging,  and  a  touch  with  the  old- 
fashioned  switch  would  lay  them  low,  but  so  long 
as  they  can  hold  on  they  must  remain,  whether  or 
not  they  are  of  use  to  the  bright  silvery  buds  now 
very  pi-ominent,  but  not  too  forward  to  swell  pre- 
maturely. ^Vater,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
has  not  been  withheld,  as  I  can  endorse  all  that 
Mr.  Baines  said  last  week  in  his  excellent  article 
on  watering  Vine  and  Peach  borders,  but  when- 
ever the  clouds  dropped  their  fatness,  portable 
lights  were  moved  to  let  this  best  of  all  water 
into  the  internal  borders.  When  the  rain  did  not 
sutlice  the  hose  was  at  work,  as  the  scent  of  a 
bold  and  pi'ofuse  bloom  depends  entirely  upon 
keeping  the  forming  and  maturing  buds  well 
supplied  by  the  roots.  As  we  do  not  commence 
forcing  before  November,  the  trees  will  be  untied, 
rough  cuts  will  be  made  smooth,  washing  and  re- 
tying  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present 
month.  Futui'e  movements  must  stand  over  for 
another  chapter  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  the  house  will 
have  full  air  and  the  roots  will  never  feel  the  want 
of  water. 

Midnna.soii  hmscs  having  been  branch  and  root- 
pruned,  their  treatment  in  no  way  difi'ers  from 
that  accorded  to  the  earliest,  an  abundance  of  air 
and  plenty  of  water  being  all  that  they  require  for 
the  present.  Our  third  house  has  also  been  root- 
pruned,  and,  judging  from  the  fre.shness  of  the 
large  leaves  and  the  bronzed  shoots,  there  e.xists 
but  little  doubt  that  new  roots,  spongioles  or 
spongelets,  whichever  may  be  proper,  have  taken 
hold  of  the  fresh  calcareous  loam.  This  is  satis- 
factory, for  my 

Lale.-if  hou.ic,  which  is  still  in  fruit,  the  remains  of 
a  heavy  crop,  requii-es  immediate  attention.  Some 
of  the  trees  having  been  moved  bodily  in  the 
autumn  of  1^IS4,  heavy  mulching  and  watering 
were  all  they  required  last  year.  This  season  and 
this  month  steel  forks  will  glisten  at  their  work, 
and  fresh  loam,  only  a  small  quantity,  minus 
manure,  will  be  given  to  each  tree.  The  hose  will 
then  fill  a  [jrovised  basin  over  the  balls,  and  fresh 
stable  litter,  for  the  roots  are  outside,  will  finish 
the  border  work  for  the  season.  Inside  we  must 
be  active,  for  although  we  never  leave  a  shoot  that 
is  not  carrying  fruit  or  required  for  the  coming 
year,  some  pruning  always  follows  the  gathering 
of  the  crop.  The  trees  are  then  well  washed,  and 
gentle  fires  by  night  and  day  are  kept  going  until 
the  leaves  fall.  An  abundance  of  air  is  given 
every  morning,  and  the  house  is  closed  early  with 
dry  sunheat,  when  that  luminary  favours  ua 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November.  My 
latest  I'eaches  ai'e  Walburton  Late  Admirable, 
Barrington,  Prince  of  Wales,  Gregory's  Late,  and 
Sea  Eagle.  The  last  keeps  a  long  time  in  a  dry 
Grape  room  after  being  gathered. 

ViXES. 

A  slack  time  in  the  vineries,  but  still  the  ener- 
getic gardener  finds  plenty  of  work.  The  reno- 
vating and  top-dressing  of  external  borders,  com- 
menced in  August,  should  be  persevered  with 
during  the  continuance  of  fine  weather,  as  roots 
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disturbed  or  shortened  while  the  leaves  are  upon 
the  Vines  soon  take  to  the  new  soil  and  get 
established  liy  the  time  the  stored-up  sap  is  ex- 
hausted in  the  spring.  Late  Vines  in  this  respect 
are  most  dilBcult  to  deal  with,  as  a  se\-ere  check 
before  the  (irapes  are  quite  ripe  might  prevent 
them  from  finishing'.  If  conHneil  to  external  bor- 
ders which  have  fallen  into  a  bad  state,  the  work 
is  best  left  over  until  the  sap  begins  to  rise  in  the 
f-pring,  but  where  they  have  a  good  internal 
border  to  sustain  the  crop,  the  month  of  October 
is  perhaps  the  best  for  lifting  and  relaying  the 
outside  roots.  The  mistake  which  many  young 
beginners  make  both  in  planting  new  and  reno- 
vating old  Vines  consists  in  giving  them  too  much 
rich  compost  at  the  outset.  They  make  their 
borders  too  wide  and  too  deep,  and,  anxious  to 
raise  the  roots  of  old  ones  well  up  above  the 
ground  level,  they  not  unfrequently  place  too 
much  compost  over  them.  When  this  happens, 
the  Mnes  rarely  respond  to  the  expectation  of  the 
owner,  and  root-lifting  is  voted  a  failure.  The 
theory,  however,  is  right,  but  the  practical  part  is 
wrong,  and  the  best  way  out  of  the  ditliculty  is 
careful  forking  off  until  the  nearest  surface  roots 
are  met  with,  when  a  thorough  watering,  if  at  all 
dry,  should  precede  a  thin  top-dressing  of  fresh 
turfy  compost.  I  lately  saw  a  range  of  new 
vineries  in  which  the  gardener  proposed  making 
the  borders  LI  feet  wide  and  .'!  feet  deep  to  start 
with,  the  Vines  to  be  planted  in  December.  Had 
he  given  the  roots  a  ridge  5  feet  in  width  and 
2  feet  C  inches  in  depth,  and  planted  as  soon  as 
the  houses  were  finished  six  weeks  ago,  much  ex- 
pense would  have  been  saved,  a  season  gained, 
and  future  piecemeal  additions  would  keep  the 
Vines  in  the  heyday  of  their  vigour  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  The  veriest  tyro  in  plant  culture 
knows  that  over-potting  is  often  fatal,  and  tlie 
same  rule  applies  in  making  Vine  borders.  Better 
give  a  smaller  quantity  of  compost,  more  drainage, 
mulching,  and  water,  and  we  may  hear  less  of 
imperfect  setting,  spotting,  and  shanking. 

Allium)!  (■(■«(/■/•<.— Houses  in  which  Harnburghs 
and  other  thin-skinned  Grapes  are  hanging  in  a 
ripe  state  will  now  require  careful  ventilation,  and 
most  likely  gentle  fires  to  prevent  the  berries  from 
damping  or  moulding.  Shade,  I  have  often 
pointed  out,  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  as 
well  as  the  production  of  that  dense  colour  and 
bloom  which  all  covet,  but  do  not  always  attain  : 
but  a  gradual  thiiming  out  of  lateral  growths  must 
now  be  followed  up  until  nothing  but  the  main 
leaves  remain.  A  free  circulation  of  air  will  thus 
be  secured,  and  moisture  which  condenses  so 
rapidly  will  be  prevented  from  settling  on  the 
berries.  White  Grapes  generally  keep  better  than 
black  ones  through  the  most  trying  months  of 
October  and  November,  simply  because  all  lateral 
growths  are  removed  early  to  let  light  into  the 
bunches  ;  but  these  as  well  as  Hamburghs  should 
be  looked  over  once  or  twice  a  week  for  decaying 
berries.  Should  mould  get  in,  the  scissors  must, 
of  course,  be  employed,  and  a  little  sulphur  thrown 
about  when  the  pipes  are  warm  will  do  no  harm 
to  the  fruit  or  foliage.  It  is  a  good  plan,  as  soon 
as  watering  ij  discontinued,  to  cover  the  borders 
with  some  dry  litter  or  Fern  for  keeping  down 
dust  and  absorbing  moisture,  also  to  keep  the 
pipes  warm  and  the  houses  well  ventilated  by  day ; 
but  the  heat  should  be  shut  off  and  the  ground 
ventilators  closed,  or  nearly  so,  when  cold  damp 
begins  to  rise  and  draw  in  at  night. 

Late,  homes,  in  which  the  foliage  is  now  ripening 
or  taking  on  the  autumn  tints,  may  be  considei'ed 
satisfactory,  as  the  fruit  in  like  manner  will  be 
well  advanced  ;  but  where  the  foliage  is  fresh  and 
laterals  persist  in  growing,  the  fire-heat  withheld 
in  the  spring  must  now  be  applied.  An  immense 
amount  of  tire-heat  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  colouring  of  late  Grapes,  as  I  have  made  Gros 
Colmar  jet-black  against  a  stone  wall.  But 
bunches  intended  for  hanging  until  next  May 
must  have  something  more  than  colour ;  they 
must  have  staying  powers,  and  these  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  aid  of  heat  steadily  and  persistently 
supplied  throughout  the  growing  season.     \Vhere 


a  given  aggregate  has  not  been  given,  a  rush  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  will  not  produce  the  desired 
elloct;  neither  will  the  Grapes  keep  fresh  and 
plump  after  the  leaves  fall. 

Externa/  Itonlirs  should  now  be  carefully  ex 
amined,  for  this  has  been  a  season  of  extremes, 
and  it  is  just  possible  the  fitful  falls  of  rain  may 
not  have  reached  the  lower  stratum,  and  although 
it  is  now  too  late  to  ply  the  hose,  the  usual  cover- 
ing should  be  delayed  until  they  have  become 
properly  moistened.  Inside  borders,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  have  been  allowed  to  become  too  dry 
may  deri\-e  great  benefit  from  a  moderate  surface 
watering  with  warm  diluted  liquid  or  guano  water, 
but  dry  covering  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture 
should  immediately  follow.  If  laterals  have  been 
allowed  to  run  freely,  a  gradual  shortening  back, 
regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  crop,  must  be 
followed  up"  until  the  main  foliage  only  is  left, 
when  the  buds  on  young  canes  and  at  the  base  of 
spur  shoots  will  become  prominent,  and,  under  the 
influence  of  light  and  air,  form  their  embryo 
bunches  and  ripen  properly. 

Uar/i/  i/;(fr(V.<  intended  for  starting  in  November 
should  by  this  time  be  fit  for  pruning  if  this 
operation  has  not  already  been  performed.  The 
present  mild  weather  is  not  favourable  to  Vines 
which,  through  spider  or  other  causes,  lost  their 
foliage  early,  and  some  may  show  signs  of  breaking 
prematurely,  but  this  predisposition  must  not  be 
allowed  til"  interfere,  as  the  breaking  of  a  few- 
terminal  buds  sometimes  sets  the  sap  in  motion, 
whilst  bold  pruning  not  unfrequently  sets  them  to 
rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  All  border 
work  and  top-dressing  having  been  brought  to  a 
close,  and  a  good  start  being  half  the  battle,  the 
annual  washing  and  cleansing  of  Vines  and  houses 
should  be  efficiently  performed.  Clean  healthy 
Vines  may  be  washed  tv.'ice  over  and  slung  in  a 
horizontal  position  as  far  from  the  glass  as  may  be 
convenient.  Painting,  if  a  hobby,  may  also  be 
indulged  in,  but  unless  that  worst  of  all  pests,  mealy 
bug,  has  got  into  the  old  sjiurs,  strong  soapy 
water  should  best  answer  the  Grape-grower's 
purpo.se. 

Eaatnor  Caxtle,  Ledhtiry. 
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Indoor  Garden. 

WINTER-FLO\VERlN(i  PLANTS. 

Tea  Roses.— Of  the  value  of  these  for  winter 
tloivering  there  can  be  no  doubt,  yet,  strange  to 
say,  they  are  by  no  means  so  commonly  grown  as 
one  might  be  led  to  believe.  Many  thousand  Tea 
Roses  in  pots  are  annually  distributed  by  nur- 
serymen, who  can  always  sell  them,  even  when 
other  kinds  of  plants  are  a  drug  in  the  market. 
But  what  becomes  of  them  afterwards  'i  Great 
numbers  perish  through  their  owners,  or  those  in 
charge  of  them,  being  under  the  impi-ession  that 
they  are  hardy,  and  will  stand  all  manner  of  rough 
usage,  this  following  treatment,  perhaps,  the  very 
opposite  in  character,  and  a  break-down  is  the 
natural  result.  In  nurseries  Tea  Itoses  are  grown 
quickly,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  any  which  we 
want  to  purchase  we  should  prefer  having  before 
any  severe  hardening  otT  is  attempted.  Our  aim 
would  then  be  to  keep  them  steadily  growing 
under  glass,  so  as  to  attain  a  serviceable  size  be- 
fore winter  sets  in  ;  whereas  those  received  late, 
shifted,  and  placed  in  an  open  spot  till  cold 
weather  sets  in,  present  a  miserable  appearance, 
and  seldom  do  good  service.  Tea  Roses  for  winter 
flowering  must  not  be  treated  as  hardy,  nor  even 
as  greenhouse  plants  :  they  require  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  moderately  warm  stove,  or  say  not  low-er 
than  .")0°,  and  from  00'  to  G5'  during  the  daytime. 
True,  under  good  greenhouse  treatment  they  may 
yield  a  few  blooms  during  winter  and  abundance 
of  fine  blooms  in  spring  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
much  more  profitable  in  heat,  small  blooms  and 
buds  especially  being  most  in  demand,  and  these 
the  forced  plants  are  constantly  yielding.  Those, 
therefore,  who  may  have  purchased  nursery-raised 
plants,  which  are  usually  strongly  rooted  in  .'i-inch 
and  6  inch  pots,  will  do  well  to  give  them  a  fairly 


liberal  shift,  using  clean,  well  drained  pots  and  a 
rather  rich  loamy  compost.  Light  forcing  houses, 
such  as  are  used  during  summer  for  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  will  suit  them  perfectly,  but,  failing 
these,  they  may  be  set  on  the  front  stages  in  warm 
plant  houses,  and  even  in  Vine  stoves.  They  re- 
quire a  light,  sunny  position  and  ought  not  to  be 
crowded  amongst  other  plants.  Then,  if  properly 
watered  and  when  strongly  rooted  given  frequent 
supplies  of  liquid  manure,  they  will  grow  vigor- 
ously, every  shoot  formed  furnishing  one  or  more 
blooms,  and  the  more  these  are  cut  the  more 
quickly  are  other  flowering  shoots  formed.  The 
bulk  of  the  Teas  sold  by  nurserymen  are  worked, 
and  consequently  any  suckers  that  the  stock 
may  throw  up  are  worthless,  and  should  be  at  once 
removed.  Now,  it  is  the  suckers  produced  by 
plants  on  their  own  roots  that  give  much  the  best 
blooms,  and  also  serve  to  keep  the  bushes  well 
furnished  at  the  bottom.  Hence  the  advisability 
of  striking  cuttings  and  gradually  working  up  a 
stock  of  serviceable  sized  plants  on  their  own 
roots,  and,  seeing  how  easily  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, the  wonder  is  that  so  few  make  the  at- 
tempt. This  season  we  were  able  to  obtain  clean, 
healthy  cuttings,  and  struck  nearly  the  whole  that 
were  put  in.  The  best  consist  of  partially  ma- 
tured shoots  from  which  a  bud  or  bloom  has  been 
cut  ;  these  taken  off  with  a  heel,  dibbled  in  singly 
into  3-inch  pots  filled  with  gritty  loam,  will,  if 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  and  kept  rather 
close,  strike  root  quickly.  Another  plan  which 
we  find  to  answer  quite  as  well  is  to  pack  the  pots 
containing  the  cuttings  closely  in  deep  propagating 
boxes  set  on  a  bed  or  staging  in  a  warm  house, 
and  covered  closely  with  squares  of  glass.  No 
bright  sunshine  should  be  allowed  to  reach  the  cut- 
tings, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  be  shaded 
more  than  can  be  avoided,  or  the  leaves  will  turn 
yellow  and  drop  oft".  Cuttings  when  rooted  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  badly  root-bound,  nor 
should  they  be  transferred  to  a  cool  house,  or  they 
will  become  stunted  and  make  but  poor  progress. 
This  season  ours  were  kept  growing  in  a  warm 
house,  and  were  first  shifted  into  5-inch  and  G-inch 
pots  and  finally  into  S-inch  and  !)-inch  pots, 
though  a  few  may  yet  receive  another  shift. 
The  last  shift  was  given  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
already  an  improvement  has  manifested  itself  ; 
the  plants  are  breaking  strongly  from  the  base 
upwards.  Many  of  them  are  about  2  feet  high 
and  bushy.  All  buds  have  been  kept  closely 
removed,  and  will  be  till  near  such  time  as  the 
blooms  may  be  required,  and  this  practice  should 
be  observed  in  the  case  of  both  old  and  young 
plants  all  througli  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
months,  as  it  :s  very  unwise  to  weaken  the  plants 
by  the  production  of  blooms  that  are  not  needed. 
Our  stiong  old  plants  have  of  necessity  to  be  set 
out  in  the  open  during  summer,  but  they  make 
healthier  growth  and  root  more  strongly  into 
fresh  soil  when  given  a  shift  if  kept  in  a  light 
greenhouse.  All  should  be  housed  before  heavy 
or  cold  rains  are  encountered.  What  pruning  is 
needed  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  in  shape  is 
best  done  early  in  the  summer,  as  matured  growth 
is  to  be  preferred  for  winter  flowering.  "S'ery  old 
plants,  unless  they  can  be  induced  to  push  up 
from  the  bottom,  are  not  worth  keeping  ;  in  fact, 
whei-e  there  is  room  to  prepare  young  plants  and 
time  to  do  the  work  Tea  Roses  are  best  treated  as 
annuals.  Those  forced  during  the  winter  need 
not,  however,  be  thrown  away  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  may  be  planted  out  against  warm  walls  and 
in  other  sheltered  positions  where  they  will  grow 
and  bloom  strongly  during  the  same  and  sub- 
sequent seasons.  In  many  forcing  houses  they 
might  be  planted  out  on  old  Cucumber  or  Melon 
mounds,  on  which,  or  in  somewhat  similar  posi- 
tions, they  will  flower  abundantly  without  much 
trouble.  It  is  starvation  treatment  that  has  to 
be  avoided  in  all  cases  if  good  results  are  to  be 
looked  for.  Green  fly  and  mildew  are  the  greatest 
enemies  to  Roses,  both  being  most  troublesome 
when  the  plants  are  grown  in  cold,  draughty 
houses.  Tobacco  water  or  a  decoction  of  soft 
soap  and  Quassia  chips  soon  destroys  the  fly,  arid 
a  solution  of  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  used  in 
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the  syringing  water  effectually  checks  the  spread 
of  mildew.  Red  spider  will  also  put  in  an 
appearance  when  the  house  is  kept  too  dry,  but 
what  checks  mildew  is  also  destructive  to  red 
spider.  The  varieties  which  we  cultivate  and 
which  will  suit  most  places  are  the  following, 
viz.,  Anna  Ollivier,  rose  ;  Catherine  Jlermet, 
nearly  the  same  in  colour  and  exceptionally  fine  ; 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  clear  rose  ;  Devoniensis, 
creamy  white  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  sulphur-yellow  ; 
Grace  Darling,  creamy  white,  beautifully  tinted 
with  pink  ;  Homer,  blush  ;  Isabella  Sprunt, 
pulphur-yellow,  very  free ;  Madame  Lambard, 
bright  red,  very  good  in  the  bud  state  ;  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  yellowi-sh  white  edged  with  rose, 
very  good  ;  Niphetos,  white,  very  fine  in  the  bud 
state  ;  Safrano,  apricot,  grown  for  its  buds  ; 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  white  with  a  blush  centre; 
Sunset,  rich  tawny  saft'ron,  and  very  distinct  in 
habit ;  and  Souvenir  dun  Ami,  deep  rose  and  a 
vigorous  grower. 

Heliotropes. — Although  the  blooms  of  these  are 
not  nearly  so  durable  as  those  of  various  other 
winter-flowering  plants,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
much  prized  on  account  of  their  scent.  We  are 
growing  a  much  larger  stock  of  them  than  usual, 
('.''.,  a  three-light  frameful  instead  of  a  one-light 
frame.  The  plants  were  struck  at  the  same  time  as 
the  last  of  those  used  for  the  flower  garden,  and  were 
first  potted  off  into  .3^-inch  pots  and  then  shifted 
into  .5-inch  and  Clinch  ones,  in  which  size  they  will 
flower.  They  form  more  sturdy  growth  in  the 
open  than  under  cover,  but  we  prefer  to  keep  them 
in  cold  frames,  transferring  them  from  these  into 
a  warmer  pit  about  the  middle  of  September.  The 
plants  being  stopped  about  three  times  and  the 
bloom  being  kept  closely  pinched  off,  they  grow  to 
a  good  size  ;  and  as  plenty  of  air  has  been  given 
them,  the  strong  healthy  growth  which  they  have 
made  will,  when  introduced  into  a  warm  forcing 
house,  produce  abundance  of  flowering  shoots, 
frequent  cutting  increasing  the  supply  from  back 
buds.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  do  not  treat 
even  these  as  cool  greenhouse  plants,  nor  will  they 
do  any  good  under  cool  treatment.  Our  Helio- 
tropes are  set  on  the  front  stage  of  some  old 
houses  which  we  have,  and  there,  although  the 
range  is  all  heated  to  suit  Bouvardias,  I'oinsettias, 
Begonias,  and  other  heat-loving  plants,  the  fronts 
are  the  coolest,  and  they  also  receive  a  fair  amount 
of  air  or  sufficient  to  check  weakly  growth.  Being 
well  looked  after,  they  continue  to  flower  from  the 
present  time  till  the  house  is  wanted  in  April  for 
Melons,  and,  besides  the  bloom,  they  will  also 
afford  abundance  of  cuttings.  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  all  purposes, 
but  during  the  winter  this,  and  also  President 
Garfield,  more  approach  lilac  than  their  usual 
colour.  The  latter  variety  is  rather  more  compact 
than  Miss  Nightingale,  but  in  other  respects  it  is 
of  doubtful  superiority.  White  Lady  we  have 
discarded  ;  it  is  a  very  rank  grower,  and  of  no 
service  for  cutting,  owing  to  the  blooms  fading 
quickly.  Boule  de  Neige,  an  old  and  a  very  strong 
grower,  succeeds  remarkably  well  when  planted 
out  in  a  conservatory,  or  in  a  Peach  house,  vineiy, 
or  other  structure  where  it  can  receive  a  fair 
amount  of  light ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  variety 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  blooms  con- 
tinuously in  a  comparatively  cold  house. 

Violets. — These  are  much  better  grown  without 
fire-heat  than  with  it,  or,  if  any  is  given,  it 
should  just  be  sufficient  to  prevent  damping  off 
or  loss  from  severe  frosts.  At  present  there  is 
abundance  of  blooms  on  The  Czar  in  the  open 
ground,  but  directly  severe  frosts  occur,  the 
supply  will  have  to  be  maintained  by  means  of 
plants  in  frames,  pits,  or  pots.  Marie  Louise  has 
become  very  popular,  t'nly  a  few  years  ago 
Chrichel,  in  Dorsetshire,  had  almost  a  monopoly  as 
regards  tliis  variety,  long  ranges  of  pits  being 
erected  almost  purposely  for  it.  Now  every  large 
garden  grows  it  extensively,  and  in  nearly  every 
small  garden  two  or  more  lights  are  devoted  to  it 
during  winter.  The  plants  being  well  prepared 
in  good  open  ground,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  placed 
»n  the  frames  before  se^"ere  frosts  set  in.     In  seine 


few  cases  a  little  bottom-heat  is  given  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  this  is  not  needed  ;  indeed,  it  may  easily  be 
injurious,  and  the  plants  are  not  nearly  so  con- 
tinuous blooming  under  such  treatment  as  when 
kept  cool.  The  frame  or  pits  should  be  partially 
and  firmly  filled  with  old  hotbed  material,  on 
which  should  be  put  about  a  foot  of  good  loamy 
soil.  The  plants  being  lifted  with  good  balls 
about  their  roots  and  cleared  of  all  useless  runners, 
except  those,  rooted  or  otherwise,  formed  close  to 
the  parent  plant,  should  be  planted  firmly  and 
just  clear  of  each  other.  If  planted  in  loose  rich 
soil,  this  encouragesthe  production  of  leaves  rather 
than  bloom,  while  if  crowded  thickly  together 
they  are  liable  to  damp  off.  They  will  also  damp 
off  badly  if  slightly  damaged  by  frosts,  or  if  kept 
too  warm  and  close.  They  require  a  light  airy 
position  and  ought  to  be  near  the  glass,  though  it 
is  possible  to  err  in  having  them  too  close.  Ours 
are  from  b  inches  to  0  inches  from  the  glass,  and 
will  receive,  now  they  are  well  established,  all  the 
air  possible,  the  lights  being  drawn  off  whenever 
the  weather  permits.  Already  there  is  plenty  of 
blooms,  but  none  will  be  picked  until  those  out- 
side are  crippled,  and  at  all  times  we  endeavour 
to  avoid  picking  partially  developed  flowers.  Some 
gather  all  the  Violets  showing  colour,  and  the 
consequence  is  they  rarely  obtain  a  fully  developed 
flower.  One  full-sized  bloom  is  equal  to  three 
half-grown  ones,  and  only  the  fornccr  should  be 


those  wondrous  heads  of  bloom  now  seen.  When 
looked  upon  from  above,  the  eH'ect  is  singularly 
beautiful.  As  on  warm  days  water  must  be  given 
frequently,  it  is  just  as  well  to  place  the  pots 
in  .saucers.  Still  further,  it  is  desirable  to  set 
the  pots  into  others  a  size  larger,  as  the  plants 
make  so  much  growth  they  become  top-heavy. — 
A.  D.  

THE  LATTICE-LEAF  PLANT. 

(OUVIRANDRA    FENESTHALIS.) 

The  Lattice-leaf  plant,  of  which  the  annexed  are" 
illustrations,  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  an  island 
which  abounds  in  unique  forms  of  both  vegetable 
and  animal  life.  The  existence  of  this  very  re- 
markable plant  was  first  made  known  by  M.  Du 
Petit- Thouars  nearly  a  century  ago,  but  it  was 
not  until  1855  that  living  plants  of  it  reached 
this  country.  These  were  brought  by  the  late 
Mr.  Ellis,  who  writes  as  follows  concerning  this 
singular  plant  in  its  native  home  :  "  Whilst 
staying  at  Tamatave  I  visited  a  river  about 
eighteen  miles  distant  to  see  the  situation  in 
which  the  Guvirandra,  or  Lattice  plant,  grew. 
I  found  it  in  a  sluggish  river  about  20  yards 
wide,  and  3  yards  or  4  yards  deep  in  the 
centre,  with  a  sandy,  alluvial  bottom,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  depont  of  sard  and  mud   around  the 


The  Littice-leaf  plant  as  it  grows  under  water. 


gathered  if  an  even  supply  is  to  be  expected. 
Violets  in  frames,  as  a  rule,  do  not  need  much 
water,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  get 
very  dry  at  the  roots.  Whenever  severe  frosts  are 
imminent  the  glass  ought  to  be  covered  with  mats, 
hop-bags,  or  other  available  protecting  material, 
and  the  sides  and  top  further  banked  up  with 
rough  strawy  litter.  Violets  also  succeed  remark- 
ably well  in  pots,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a 
cool  house  or  pit  and  have  light,  airy  positions. 
Marie  Louise  is  undoubtedly  often  confounded 
with  New  York,  there  being  many  more  of  the 
latter  in  cultivation  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Both  do  well  in  frames  or  pots.  Comte  de  Brazza's 
White  has  grown  very  strongly  this  season,  and 
we  have  planted  six  lights  with  it  in  addition 
to  placing  a  number  in  pots.  It  produces  fine 
white  blooms,  but,  beautiful  as  they  are,  they  are 
not  so  popular  as  the  blue  and  lavender  doubles. 
For  wreaths  and  bouquets,  however,  the  white 
kind  is  especially  valuable.  W.  I.   M. 


ImpatiensSultani, — IfthenewBal;am(I.Haw- 

keri)which  has  such  fine  and  deep-coloured  flowers, 
is  as  floriferous  as  Sultani,  then  must  it  be  a  grand 
greenhouse  plant.  With  me  nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful  as  pot  plants  just  now  than  the 
older  form.  The  jilants  are  from  seed  sown  early 
in  the  spring,  and  are  now  in  4Vinch  pots. 
Though  such  ravenous  feeders,  yet  some  check 
to  root  action  of  this  kind  is  needful  to  produce 


crowns  of  the  plants,  indicating  that  the  depo.sit 
of  soil  brought  down  by  the  frequent  rains  from 
higher  parts  of  the  country  formed  a  sort  of  top- 
dressing  for  the  plants." 

The  Guvirandra  grows  in  stiff  loam  or  clay — 
usually  near  the  margin,  and  about  a  foot  under 
the  surface.  It  is  said  to  grow  in  places  which 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year  are  dry  ;  when  this 
occurs,  the  leaves  all  die,  but  the  roots  retain  their 
vitality  and  rapidly  push  up  new  growth  with 
the  return  of  the  rains.  The  native  plants, 
according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  measure  some  2  feet  to 
3  feet  in  diameter;  therefore,  cultivators  at  home 
seem  to  have  been  very  successful  with  it,  as  we 
have  seen  plants  of  it  in  England  upwards  of 
6  feet  in  diameter,  and  bearing  hundreds  of  its 
curious-looking  skeleton  leaves,  each  measuring 
from  5  inches  to  C  inches  acro.ss.  Leaves  nearly 
as  large  as  those  just  described  were  received  by 
us  the  other  day  from  Mr.  Whittaker,  Crewe 
Hall,  who  writes  concerning  the  plant  as  follows: 
"We  find  its  cultivation  not  to  be  at  all  difficult, 
i.e.,  if  potted  in  good  fibry,  turfy  Inam  and  peat, 
mixed  with  sharp  sand  and  placed  in  a  tank  of 
clean,  solt,  or  rain  water.  We  keep  it  at  a 
teinjierature  of  about  85°  in  summer  and  75"  in 
winter.  The  pan  or  dish  in  which  it  is  grown 
is  placed  at  a  foot  below  the  surface,  and  a  por- 
tion of  fresh  water  to  replace  what  is  used  in  the 
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hou3e  is  added  every  day.  Under  this  treatment 
it  grows  luxuriantly  and  flowers  freely  every 
season."  Our  own  experience  has  been  similar 
tu  that  just  quoted.  We  have  fuund  self-sown 
seedlings  of  it  to  grow  very  freely.  We  have 
aho  grown  this  Lattice  plant  in  inverted  cloches 
placed  upon  a  stage  in  the  stove  without  any 
bottom-heat,  and  consequently  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  that  ju»t  named.  Umler  these 
conditions  we  have  found  it  to  thrive  admirably, 
although  it  does  not  grow  to  so  large  a  size  a.i  in 
heat.     People  who    hive   m  suitable   tmk  ar.', 


company  with  that  species.  0.  Bernieriana  first 
flowered  in  Messrs.  Jackson's  nursery  at  Kingston 
in  1858.  W.  H.  G. 


MARKET-GROWN  CHINESE  PRIMROSES. 

The  best  Chinese  Primroses  are  generally  to  be 
found  in  our  market-growing  establishments, 
where  myriads  of  plants  in  4.\-inch  pots  are  so 
even  and  so  admirably  grown  that  they  command 
admiration,  and  show  that  specialities,  if  Chinese 
Primroses  merit  such  an  appallation  amongst 
market  plautj,  always  display  more  of  merit  than 


however,  thus  enabled  to  grow  it,  and,  moreover, 
it  can  be  seen  to  excellent  advantage  in  this  way, 
especially  it'  the  surface  of  the  soil  be  covered 
with  white  Derbyshire  spar  broken  small.  Some 
fresh  water  should  be  run  into  the  cloche  every 
day,  and  the  plants  should  also  be  well  shaded, 
for  when  thus  exposed  on  all  sides  to  light, 
conferva  grows  rapidly  in  the  water,  ultimately 
fixing  itself  upon  the  leaves,  and  thus  not  only 
impairing  their  appearance,  but  in  the  end  de- 
stroying the  plant. 

O.  Beksieriana. — This  species  was  brought 
unawares  to  this  country  along  with  O.  fenestralis 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  attractive 
as  the  ordinary  Lattice  plant.  The  leaves  of 
Bernieriana  are  both  longer,  narrower,  and 
brighter  green  than  in  fenestralis,  and  the  inter- 
stices between  the  ribs  are  much  smaller.  It 
ditt'ers  from  fenestralis,  moreover,  in  producing 
four  spikes  of  bloom  instead  of  two,  and  these 
are  rose-coloured  instead  of  greenish  white. 
Judging  by  the  greater  length  of  its  peduncles, 
and  by  their  inflation  about  the  middle,  as  if  to 
give  buoyancy,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe 
this  species  to  be  a  frequenter  of  deeper  water 
than  is  usual  in  the  case  of  fenestralis,  not- 
withstanding  its   being    found    accidentally   in 


Leaves  of  Lattice  leaf  plant  (half  natural  aize). 

is  found  amongst  plants  where  many  things  are 
attempted.  No  doubt  very  much  of  this  perfec- 
tion in  cultivation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
market  grower  erects  only  useful  houses  for  his 
plants  and  cares  nought  for  appearance.  Hence 
his  plants  always  get  plenty  of  light,  are  near  the 
glass,  and  have  ample  air  without  being  exposed 
to  cold  currents.  Further,  they  are  always  provided 


with  the  best  available  soil  to  be  obtained,  and 
the  culture,  if  somewhat  of  the  high  pressure  sort, 
is  certainly  of  the  very  best.  Those  privileged  to 
see  occasionally  the  tine  breadths  of  jjlants  found 
in  market-growing  establishments  can  justify  this 
praise  of  the  way  in  which  at  such  places  Chinese 
Primroses  are  grown.  Of  course,  the  private 
grower  palliates  his  own  lack  of  good  culture  by 
declaring  that  in  all  cases  these  things  are  the 
special  objects  of  a  market  grower's  enterprise, 
and  that  is  quite  true.  Still  it  is  very  obvious  that 
in  a  much  smaller  way  the  market  grower's 
methods  and  work  may  be  copied.  In  very  many 
gardens  there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  overpot 
Primulas.  There  are  few  similar  plants  which 
need  less  average  pot  room  than  these  do,  for  the 
roots  are  exceedingly  fine  and  tender,  and  are  in 
much  danger  if  in  soil  that  is  sodden  or  sour  or 
too  much  solidified.  It  is  when  these  roots, 
permeating  fine,  yet  free  and  good,  soil,  come  into 
free  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pots  that  real 
health  and  strength  are  evolved.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  market  grower  from  his  4]i-inch  pots 
produces  such  splendid  plants  full  of'stout  firm 
toliage,  and  carrying  large  heads  of  bloom  of  the 
finest  quality.  Where  thousands  of  plants  are 
raised  successive  sowings  are  needful,  not  only  as 
a  matter  of  convenience,  but  also  to  maintain 
successional  batches  of  plants  over  the  whole 
winter  season.  In  private  gardens  where  a  few 
scores  of  plants  sutfice  for  the  wants  of  the  winter 
it  is  well  to  sow  twice  at  least,  the  first  sowing 
being  made  in  gentle  heat  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  the  second  sowing  from  newly-sown 
seed  early  in  the  month  of  July.  The  former  will 
give  fine  plants  for  early  winter  and  Christmas 
decoration,  whilst  the  latter  sowintj  gives  plants  to 
bloom  admirably  from  January  tillApril. 

Of  this  later  batch  many  of  the  best  flowered 
plants  will  well  repay  for  summer  keeping  after 
the  spring  bloom  has  been  removed.  If  growing 
in  4i-ineh  pots  they  will,  about  the  month  of  .fune^ 
stand  a  shift  into  U-inch  pots  well,  or  if  in  .3  inch 
pots,  then  into  41.inch  pots.  In  shifting  such 
stock  plants  it  is  well  to  avoid  low  potting. 
Uampingoff'  is  not  a  common  evil  with  yearling 
plants,  but  it  isoften  found  in  plants  that  are  bloom" 
ing  for  the  second  time  unless  carefully  potted. 
Xo  doubt  early  potting  has  considerable  value  in 
enabling  the  plants  to  become  thoroughly  esta- 
blished and  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots  before 
the  winter  sets  in.  Crowing  them  also  during  the 
winter  in  a  gentle  heat  is  helpful  in  preventing 
damping,  but,  with  all  possible  care,  it  .sometimes 
happens  to  the  best  grown  plants.  It  is  wise, 
therefore,  in  potting  to  have  enough  of  plants 
should  any  of  them  suffer  from  a  very  common 
complaint.  Those  preserved  plants  from  the  pre- 
vious winter  are  mo^t  useful  for  early  blooming  ; 
indeed,  are  the  best  to  produce  good  specimens 
lor  the  November  exhibitions.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  find  these  blooming  whilst  in  small 
pots,  and,  as  it  were,  prematurely  producing  com- 
paratively inferior  flowers,  to  show  very  fine  blooms 
later  when  repotted,  and  enabled  during  the  .sum- 
mer and  autumn  to  make  full  growth.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  it  is  not  at  alldirticult  to  raise 
Prnnula  seedlings,  for  if  sown  in  sliallow  pans  in 
fine  sandy  soil,  the  seed  being  just  buried  and  then 
protected  by  a  thin  covering  of  clean  Moss  or  a 
piece  of  clouded  glass,  the  seed,  if  good,  will  ger- 
minate freely  in  about  three  weeks.  If  sown  in 
March,  some  little  artificial  heat  is  desirable,  but 
sowings  made  in  .luly  may  be  fully  trusted  to  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  season.  In  most  cases  more 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  seed  than  upon 
methods  of  raising,  for  really  good  seed  will  ger- 
minate under  even  disadvantageous  conditions. 
As  to  soil  for  Primulas,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  it  should  be  good.  Composts  usually  have  to 
be  measured  for  use ;  hence  it  becomes  a 
stereotyped  method  of  description  to  insist  upon 
two-thirds  of  one  and  one-third  of  another  item 
in  the  compost.  The  phraseology  is  useful,  inas- 
much as  it  is  clear  and  plainly  indicates  what  is 
meant.  Thus,  for  Chinese  Primulas,  a  compost  of 
two-tliirds  sweet  turfy  loam  and  one-third  of  tho- 
roughly decayed   manure   from  a  hotbed  is   the 
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best,  and  with  all  may  be  mixed  a  sprinkling  of 
white  sharp  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open  and 
light.  As  to  the  matter  of  firm  potting  or  other- 
wise, no  doubt  it  should  be  otherwise  in  the  case 
of  seedling  plants  having  their  first  potting  from 
the  seed-pans.  But  with  plants  established  in  the 
blooming-pots  i-ather  more  pressure  may  well  be 
employed,  for  soil  too  light  and  loose  soon  becomes 
a  mere  sponge,  through  which  the  water  passes  as 
through  a  sieve.  One  of  the  secrets  of  the  success 
of  the  market  growers  in  obtaining  such  remark- 
able results  as  they  do  from  -ti-inch  pots  is  found 
in  firm  potting  ;  but  of  course  the  soil  is  good,  and 
so  composed  tliat  it  will  neither  ba'xe  hard  when 
di-y  nor  become  sodden  with  moisture. 

Although  preference  is  shown  for  certain 
colours  in  Primula  flowers,  yet  all  are  very  pretty 
and  acceptable.  The  term  "washy''  as  once  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  older  hues  no  longer  has 
force,  as  we  can  have  plenty  of  reds  and  purples, 
which  are  not  at  all  washy  ;  whilst  in  the  blush 
and  pink  hues  the  delicacy  and  beauty  found  in 
them  must  redeem  such  from  a  terra  so  depre- 
ciatory. The  whites  are  naturally  the  most 
popular,  because  all  white  flowers  are  so  accept- 
able during  the  winter  months.  We  get  this 
tint  in  very  fine  form  in  both  pale  green 
and  in  dark  foliage.  Perhaps  by  reason  of 
the  contrast,  the  bloom?  on  the  latter  always 
seem  the  purest ;  certainly  as  they  age  they  do 
not  flush  with  pink,  as  is  so  much  the  case  with 
the  others.  This  latter  dark-leaved  strain  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  that  which  gives  us  flaked  or 
striped  flowers,  for  markings  of  that  kind  are 
found  only  in  plants  having  dark  foliage.  The 
break  seems  to  have  come  first  from  the  carmine 
and  purple  selfs,  because  we  have  both  these 
colours  in  the  flakes.  Then,  in  some  of  the  seed- 
lings from  the  flaked  forms  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  colouration,  the  blooms  being  pure,  and 
this  feature  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  strain. 
Mr.  Cannell's  Swanley  White  shows  this  feature 
admirably.  Next  the  whites  came  the  lavender- 
tinted  flowers  in  diverse  shades,  some  bluish, 
others  reddish,  but  still  all  of  one  section.  They 
are,  perhaps,  too  wanting  in  decisiveness  for  many 
growers,  but  none  the  less  they  are  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  especially  so  are  those  flowers  which 
show  clear  white  margins  to  the  petals.  Without 
exception  very  lovely  and  refined  are  the  flesh  and 
pink  tints.  Of  these.  Prince  of  Wales,  having  pale 
green  foliage  like  the  older  white  forms,  and  car- 
minata,  having  reddish  green  leaf-stalks,  are 
singularly  beautiful.  Similar  sections  are  pro- 
bably known  under  other  names,  for  each  seeds- 
man seems  to  have  his  own  nomenclature,  but 
generally  it  will  be  found  that  they  difter  only  in 
name.  Red  or  purple  shades,  meaning  thereby 
the  old  hue,  vary  from  pale  tinted  flowers  down 
to  deep  rosy  magenta;  really  they  are  neither  red 
nor  purple,  but  contain  a  combination  of  both 
colours  more  or  less.  The  darker  ones,  very  rich 
indeed,  differ  only  from  the  deeper  hued  Chitwick 
Red  section  in  the  fact  that  the  flowers  have  a 
violet  tinge,  which  thus  materially  changes  the 
hue.  The  Chiswick  Red  secticn  so  cUled  also 
gives  several  shades  from  carmine  to  deep,  indeed 
almost  blood-red.  Really  these  deeper  hued  forms 
are  heavy  carmines;  still  they  have  no  special 
connection  with  the  older  carmines,  of  which  we 
had  some  beautiful  forms  yeais  before  the  Chis- 
wick Red  strain  was  introduced  from  the  C^on- 
tinent.  However,  this  latter  strain  has  done 
wonders  in  developing  form  and  colour  since  it 
has  been  with  us,  and  it  seems  very  diHicult 
indeed  to  excel  the  very  beautiful  and  richly  hued 
kinds  we  now  have.  In  some  directions  size  of 
bloom  has  been  developed  in  a  remarkable  degi  ee, 
but  these  very  large  flowers  are  objectionable  to 
this  extent,  that  the  plants  are  less  floriferous  than 
others,  and  when  one  or  two  large  flowers  fall,  a 
head  of  bloom  is  often  completely  spoiled. 

It  is  wortliy  of  note  that  some  kinds  have 
the  green  sheath  so  prominently  developed,  that 
they  fairly  force  the  blooms  from  off  the  truss  long 
before  they  would  otherwise  fall ;  hence  we  often 
see  what  should  be  fine  heads  of  bloom  having  a 
thin,  loose  appearance.     The  Fern-leaved  section 


so  far  has  in  bloom  given  nothing  which  was  not 
previously  found  on  tlie  old  or  plain-leaved  plants. 
Still  the  foliage  of  the  Fern  form  is  very  pleasing 
and  distinctive,  and  merits  admiration.  Few 
winter-blooming  plants  are  likely  to  maintain 
popularity  more  than  Chinese  Primroses,  and 
their  fairly  good  seeding  propensities  render  them 
all  the  more  serviceable.  A.  D. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  VIOLETS. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  moving  the  tender 
double-flowered  varieties  of  Violets  from  their  summer 
(|uarter3  to  frames.  Frames  that  have  been  in  use 
for  Cucumbers  and  Melons  during  the  past  summer 
will  now  be  available  for  A^olets.  Many  growers  of 
these  popular  flowers  plant  them  ia  the  soil  that  has 
been  used  for  the  preceding  crop,  as  there  is  generally 
a  little  heat  left  in  it ;  but  I  like  to  have  a  fresh 
start  with  new  material,  as  the  beds,  if  not  re-made, 
get  cold  just  at  a  time  when  warmth  is  most  needed 
to  keep  the  flowers  growing  ;  otherwise  tliey  remain 
dormant  for  a  long  time  just  when  they  are  most 
required,  viz  ,  in  the  short  dark  diys  of  winter.  The 
frames  should  be  set  in  a  place  sheltered  from  cold 
winds,  but  open  to  the  south,  so  as  to  husband  as 
much  as  possible  the  faint  rays  of  the  v^inter's  sun; 
and  with  this  end  in  view  the  frames  should  always 
be  elevated  at  the  back  by  means  of  extra  bricks 
placed  under  them.  The  fermenting  material  in  the 
frames  need  not  be  strong,  as  a  violent  heat  is  un- 
necessary, the  main  point  being  to  secure  a  gentle 
lasting  wamth,  so  that  the  roots  may  not  get  chilled. 
Although  Violets  are  very  hardy,  they  do  not  flower 
freely  at  mid-winter  without  a  little  aid  in  the  way  of 
warmth,  and  I  have  found  that  during  severe  weather 
io  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  frames  well 
protected.  Tread  the  fermenting  material  in  the 
frames  very  firmly  imtil  within  about  1  foot  of  the 
glass;  then  put  in  a  layer  of  good  soil;  fresh  loam,  if 
l>05sible,  is  best  ;  then  lift  the  A^iolets  from  the  open 
ground  with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  set  them  on 
the  soil  ES  thickly  as  they  will  stand,  .allowing 
room  for  the  foliage  to  expand  ;  then  fill  in  with 
soil,  and  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  finishing 
off  with  a  layer  of  Cocoa  fibre  refuse.  Keep 
the  lights  oflf,  except  during  exceptionally  heavy  or 
cold  rains,  that  might  chill  the  soil  too  much  ;  but  as 
soon  as  frost  sets  in  put  the  lights  on  the  frame  and 
cover  up  securely  at  night.  LTncover,  however, 
directly  the  frost  is  gone,  and  tilt  the  lights  up  at  the 
back.  If  the  plants  have  been  well  prepared  during 
summer  they  will  commence  to  flower  in  October, 
and  continue  to  do  so  throughout  the  winter.  Marie 
Louise  generally  flowers  early,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
jiopular  of  all  Violets,  but  for  early  spring  the  older 
Neapolitan,  with  its  paler  flowers  and  exquisite  scent, 
is  Very  useful,  and  the  new  double  white  Comte  de 
Brazza  is  also  well  worth  attention.  Its  long,  stout 
foot-stalks  and  large  flowers  eminently  fit  it  for 
bouquet  making.  The  cimmon  single  blue  Violet, 
of  which  The  Czar  is  still  a  popular  kind,  usually 
flowers  very  freely  during  winter,  provided  new  beds 
of  it  are  made  every  spring.  In  this  locality  they  are 
mostly  grown  under  the  partial  shade  of  fruit  trees, 
I  hat  keep  the  sun's  rays  in  summer  from  drying  up 
the  folijgi,  and  break  the  cold  winds  of  winter,  for, 
in  order  to  insure  a  supply  if  frost  prevails  for  .nny 
length  of  time,  or  snow  cavers  up  the  plants,  it  is 
advi-^.able  to  have  a  portion  of  the  stock  either 
covered  with  movable  frames  or  transferred  to  cold 
frames  similar  to  those  recommended  for  the  double 
kinds.  In  picking  Violets  only  pick  fully  blown 
flowers,  as  it  is  wasteful  tj  pick  half  expanded  buds, 
and  there  is  nothing  like  a  Viole'„'s  own  leaves  for 
garnishing  the  blooms.  The  leaves  of  The  Czar 
vaiiety  are  large  and  oupshaped,  and  very  dark 
green — just,  in  fret,  what  we  want  in  the  way  of 
material  for  garnishing.  J.   GrOOJI. 

Gosporl. 


Phrynium  varieg'atum  and  P.  jucundum 

are  two  names  for  one  plant,  a  very  prettily  A'arie- 
gated  Maranta  like  stove  plant  which  is  sure  to 
become  popular,  because  it  is  very  free  growing, 
graceful,  and  highly  decor,atiTe.  The  leaves  are 
elevated  on  almost  erect  stalks  1  foot  long,  the  blade 
being  about  8  inches  by  3  inches  wide,  bright  green, 


with  broad  longitxidinal  streaks  and  margins  of 
creamy  white,  and  with  the  excellent  habit  of  droop- 
ing just  sufficient  to  display  its  full  beauty.  The 
plant  has  been  introduced  .and  named  by  two 
nurserymen  at  the  same  time,  and  we  have  therefore 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  names  is  to  stand. 
Messrs.  Linden,  of  Ghent,  published  the  name  P. 
variegatum  along  with  a  figure  of  the  plant  in  the 
II!  list  ration  Jlorticnh  at  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
and  as  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  of  Kew,  is  responsible  for 
the  name,  we  presume  this  is  the  one  to  adopt,  not- 
withstanding that  Messrs.  Veitcb,  of  Ghelsei,  ex- 
hibited a  plant  of  it  under  the  name  of  P.  jucundum 
on  .September  11,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate 
for  it  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Per- 
haps it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  hoiticultural 
committee  should  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
figure  in  the  IlJustrciion  J/orticoh  so  soon  after  it  was 
published,  and  the  plant  deserved  the  certificate,  no 
matter  what  name  it  bore. 


PROPAGATION  OF  PELARGONIUMS. 

Pelargoniums  still  look  well  in  many  flower-beds, 
and  as  cuttings  taken  from  them  in  autumn  dis- 
figure or  reduce  them  greatly  in  many  instances, 
propagation  is  often  left  as  late  in  the  year  as 
possible.  In  other  cases,  and  especially  in  cold 
backward  localities,  many  Pelargoniums  do  not 
make  sufficient  growth  by  August  to  enable  any- 
one to  take  cuttings  from  them  during  that  month, 
and  it  is  frequently  near  the  end  of  September 
before  the  autumn  propagation  is  effected.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  an  advantage  to  do  it  earlier,  and 
August  is  a  good  month  for  it,  but  it  may  also  be 
done  successfully  now,  .although  it  entails  a  little 
more  work  than  earlier  in  the  sea.son.  In  August, 
for  instance,  all  the  cuttings  may  be  freely  rooted 
in  the  open  air,  but  now  they  must  have  the  pro- 
tection of  a  frame  and  glass  from  the  first.  There 
is  one  great  advantage,  however-,  secured  now, 
and  that  is,  matured  growth.  In  August  the 
wood  is  soft  and  green,  and  many  of  the  cuttings 
are  apt  to  decay  if  not  properly  managed,  but 
now  they  are  hard,  and  there  is  little  danger  of 
their  damping  ofi';  in  fact,  late  propagation  has 
many  advantages,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  glass  frames.  In  beginning  to  propa- 
gate, the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  the  preparation 
of  the  soil.  This  should  be  mixed  up  in  one  heap, 
and  in  sullicient  quantity  to  fill  all  the  pots  or 
boxes  that  are  required.  Ordinary  garden  soil 
will  do  where  fresh  material  cannot  be  had,  and 
two  parts  of  the  compost  should  consist  of 
this,  one  of  light  manure  or  leaf  soil,  and 
the  other  of  sand.  The  latter  should  be  as 
gritty  as  possible.  Road. scrapings  may  be  mixed 
with  propagating  material,  but  we  save  all 
our  superfluous  potting-shed  soil  throughout  the 
summer  for  this  purpose,  and  find  it  such  a  good 
mixture  by  the  end  of  the  season,  that  it  rarely 
requires  any  addition.  The  whole  should  be  well 
mixed,  and  then  it  is  ready  for  use.  Either  pots 
or  boxes  may  be  employed.  Tricolor  and  varie- 
gated Pelargoniums  are  generally  more  tender 
than  green-leaved  sorts,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
|)ut  the  former  into  pots  and  the  latter  into  boxes, 
llalf-a-dozen  cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  a  ;!  inch 
pot,  or  twelve  cuttings  may  be  put  in  a  (i  inch 
pot.  The  pots  should  be  carefully  drained  and 
filled  firmly  with  the  mixture.  When  the  latter 
is  rather  dry,  it  is  well  to  water  it  thoroughly 
after  putting  it  into  the  pots,  and  then  allow  the 
latter  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  before  putting  in 
the  cuttings  ;  water  again  immediately  the  cut- 
tings are  in.  Where  boxes  are  used,  a  little 
drainage  should  be  put  in  the  bottom,  and  over 
that  should  be  placed  some  rough  pieces  of  soil, 
filling  up  then  firmly  with  the  mixture.  The  boxes 
may  be  of  any  convenient  length  and  width,  and 
about  /i  inches  deep.  The  cuttings  should  be  put 
in  2  inches  from  each  other,  and  a  few  boxes 
about  1  yard  in  length  and  IS  inches  in  width  will 
hold  some  hundreds  of  them.  I  am  very  much  in 
favour  of  the  box  plan,  and  practise  it  largely. 
-Vs  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  all  in,  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  frame  «here  the  lights  can  be  put  over 
them  at  night  and  during  severe  or  rough  weather. 
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No  attempt  should  be  made  to  shade  them,  as  the 
sun  will  harden  them,  and  although  they  may 
droop  at  first,  it  will  do  them  no  harm.  Where  a 
frame  cannot  be  devoted  to  them,  place  them 
along  the  bottom  of  a  wall,  and  protect  them  with 
lights.  They  do  not  require  very  much  water  at 
first,  and  .should  not  be  over-watered.  They  will 
root  in  three  or  four  weeks  after  insertion,  and  as 
soon  as  frost  or  excessively  damp  weather  sets  in. 
they  should  have  the  protection  of  fire-heat ;  not, 
however,  with  the  object  of  making  them  grow, 
but  merely  to  preserve  them.  C.amrrian. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

TREE  PL.\NTIXG  IN  PARKS. 

Si'FFiciENT  attention  is  not  directed  to  park 
planting,  with  a  view  to  render  the  landscape 
scenery  picturesque  and  varied,  when  marginal 
masses,  young  plantations,  cluniji-^,  or  groups  are 
being  formed  in  new  parks  ;  it  is  also  neces.sai'y 
from  time  to  time  to  fill  up  blanks  in  park  plan- 
tations occasioned  by  high  winds  or  the  decay  of 
trees,  if  a  succession  of  healthy  growing  timber 
be  desired  throughout  the  country.  Before 
selecting  the  subjects  to  form  the  principal  masses, 
it  is  essential  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
trees  most  suitable  to  the  various  conditions  of 
soil,  geological  formation  and  climate.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  the  safest  and  perhaps  the 
wisest  plan  to  plant  the  park  belts,  marginal 
masses,  and  the  larger  clumps  and  groups  witli 
those  trees  tliat  are  found  to  thrive  best  and 
develop  into  the  finest  timber  in  the  locality 
where  the  planting  is  intended  to  be  carried  out. 
Trees  .suitable  for  forming  the  principal  masses  in 
the  park  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  thu^  : 
Oak,  Elm,  Lime,  Horse  and  Sweet  Chestnut  trees, 
for  rich  lr>;im  and  clay  soils  and  somewbatsheltered 
sites  ;  Beech,  Sycamore,  Norway  Maple,  and 
Birch  trees  for  thin  poor  soils  and  on  exposed 
sites.  Among  Conifers  (though  not  strictly  park 
trees)  the  common  and  other  Silver  Firs,  the 
Douglas  and  Menzies  Spruces,and  Pinusaustriaci, 
Laricio,  Bentliamiana,  Jeft'reyi,  ponderosa,  niacM- 
carpa,  and  many  other  hardy  and  tall-growing 
varieties  may  be  planted  on  the  declivities  of 
hills  in  groups  amongst  the  marginal  masses  to 
give  variety,  contrast,  and  shelter  ;  they  can  also 
be  planted  in  groups  to  form  a  background  to 
deciduous  trees  or  prominent  hills  in  the  distance 
to  break  the  hard,  level,  sky  outline.  The  best  and 
at  the  same  time  most  pleasing  and  picturesque 
effect  in  p\rk  planting  is  to  be  produced  by 
grouping  with  distinct  species  bold,  sweeping 
masses  of  diifcrent  sizes  and  irregular  shapes,  to 
avoid  giving  similarity  in  size  and  form  of  groups 
of  each  distinct  kind  of  park  tree,  and  by  plant- 
ing smaller  groups  of  the  newer  and  more 
beautiful  varieties  of  each  species  in  front  of  the 
common  sorts,  distributing  these  latter  at  wiile 
and  irregular  distances  apart  from  tree  to  tree,  so 
as  not  to  add  a  stiff  and  clump-like  appearance 
to  the  larger  masses.  In  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  groups,  ornamental  trees,  both  dwaif 
and  tall,  should  exhibit  a  different  outline 
to  the  eye  on  every  side  ;  and  although  they 
should  be  planted  at  wide  distances  apait 
to  allow  every  tree  sufficient  room  to  develipp 
its  special  features  of  habit  and  foliage  to  the 
fullest  extent,  yet  still  these,  when  viewed  at  a 
distance,  should  blend  into  (jne  group.  Clumps 
of  park  trees  are  generally  round  or  oval  in 
shape,  and  mostly  planted  on  prominent  knolls. 
They  should  be  composed  of  one  distinct  variety 
or  species.  Groups  of  dwarf  trees  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  to  soften  down  aljrupt  out- 
lines of  clumps.  Mixed  groups  of  fine-foliaged 
and  ffowering  trees,  of  silvery  and  dark  foliage, 
of  rich  autumn-tinted  and  the  more  C|uiet 
coloured,  ami  the  round-headed  with  the  fasti- 


giated  forms,  the  weeping  with  the  irregular  or 
oblong  forms,  should  be  tastefully  distributed 
throughout  the  park,  advantage  being  taken  of 
the  undulating  surface  by  planting  the  groups 
on  the  rising  ground,  Iciving  the  hollows  or 
valleys  to  form  grassy  glades.  These  latter  may 
occasionally  be  broken  when  too  great  a  breadth 
of  Grass  is  visible,  by  planting  groups  of  dwarf 
trees  in  the  foreground.  Thorns  and  other  dwarf 
trees  should  also  be  planted  near  carriage  drives, 
and  on  each  side  of  sharp  curves  or  park  roads 
and  drives  in  scattered  groups  of  various  sizes 
from  a  triplet  to  a  score  or  more.  These  dwarf 
tree  fiirms,  when  planted  judiciously,  give  variety 
without  abruptness  and  a  more  natural  appetr- 
ance  generally  to  the  idanting.  Single  specimen 
trees  of  distinct  and  marked  features  should  be 
planted  on  well-chosen  spots,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  ]dant  too  many,  so  as  to  give  a 
speckled  or  chessboard- like  appearance  to  the 
park.  The  leading  features  to  be  aimed  at  in 
park  planting  should  Ije  variety,  with  distinctive- 
ness, and  a  .system  of  arrangement  without  for- 
mality. Conifers  are  only  suited  for  park  adorn- 
ment at  a  distance  from  the  mansion,  on  the  sides 
of  hills,  or  prominent  high-lying  outskiits  ;  when 
planted  in  the  foreground  or  in  the  low-lying 
sites  of  parks,  either  in  clumps,  groups,  single 
specimens,  or  to  form  avenues,  they  are  altogether 
out  of  character  with  true  English  park  land- 
scape jilanting.  The  only  excejition  to  this  rule 
is  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  may  be  tolerated 
near  a  mansion,  but  even  this  only  when  the 
style  of  architecture  is  Elizabethan,  Tudor, 
Jacobean,  or  of  some  oilier  allied  type.  G. 


The  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides)- 
— This  forms  a  large  spreading  bush  or  small  tree) 
and  does  well  in  loose  sandy  soil  by  the  seashore,  so 
well,  indeed,  as  to  be  one  cf  the  mo.st  valuable  of 
sea-side  plants.  It  also  thrives  inland  in  almost  any 
soil  and  situation.  An  aclditional  feature  is  added  in 
the  autumn  by  its  bright  orange-coloured  berries, 
which  are  lioine  in  great  profusion,  and  will  fre- 
'juently  remain  on  for  months.  As  seeds  are  readily 
obtainable,  t!ie  Hippnphae  is  generally  prop.agated  in 
tliis  wav,  but  suckers  can  often  be  detached  with 
attendant  roots,  which  quickly  form  plants. — W.  T. 

Buerger's  Evergreen  Oak  ((^uercus  Buergeri). 
— The  list  of  cidtivated  kinds  of  Evergreen  Oaks  is 
not  large,  and  this  handsome  species  is  such  a  desirable 
addition  that  it  well  merits  a  passing  note.  It  fnrms 
a  tree  or  large  shrub  of  noble,  spreading  habit  and 
free  growth.  The  leaves  are  as  large  as  those  of  the 
common  Laurel,  but  of  a  deeper  green,  and  far  more 
effective.  In  form  they  are  ovate  and  pointed,  and 
leathery  in  texture.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  now 
forms  a  fine  feature  amongst  other  evergreen  trees  iu 
the  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood. — W. 

The  Carolina  Poplar. — This  old  acquaintance, 
and  the  best  of  the  Poplars  for  use  as  a  shade  tree  or 
for  its  wood,  lias  been  generally  known  as  the  Black 
Italian  Poplar — "  black,"  because  its  foliage  is  of  a 
deep  rich  green  and  dense  ;  and  "Italian,"  because, 
having  been  taken  to  Europe  at  an  early  d.ate,  and 
being  easily  propagated,  its  peculiai'  merits  for  street 
and  road  planting  caused  its  expensive  use  in  Italy 
and  Germany.  In  many  places  where  no  fences  are 
used,  and  the  country  is  nearly  bare,  the  lines  of  road 
are,  according  to  the  "  Cultivator,"  rendered  visible 
for  miles  by  the  double  line  of  these  Poplars  which 
grow  along  their  sides.  Although  the  tree  is  usually 
grown  from  cuttings,  it  does  not  incline  to  throw  up 
suckers  from  th^  roots,  as  most  Poplars  do. 

Aucubas  from  grafts. — This  is  the  method 
pursued  in  propagating  Aucubas  when  standards  are 
required.  It  is,  however,  more  applicable  in  the  case 
of  plants  for  pot  culture  than  it  is  for  those  for  out- 
door use.  Good  clean  steins  of  the  common  sort  make 
the  best  stocks,  and  these  are  mostly  selected  from 
the  strongest  of  the  seedlings.  A.  vera  is  the  favourite 
berry-bearing  plant,  and,  consequently,  more  of  that 
kind  are  worked  than  of  any  other  sort.     The  opera- 


tion is  done  in  spring  by  means  of  side-grafting  in 
close,  gently-heated,  and  well-shaded  pits,  and  as  the 
scions  become  united,  the  ligatures  with  which  they 
are  fastened  are  undone,  and  the  heads  of  the  stocks 
are  gradually  reduced.  Grafting  the  Aucuba  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  difficulty ;  therefore,  wax  of  any 
sort  is  but  seldom  used,  although  a  little  of  it  is 
beneficial  as  far  as  excluding  wet  from  the  incisions  is 
concerned. 


THE  WEEPING  WILLOW. 

The  climate  of  England  appears  admirably  suited  to 
the  Weeping  Willow.  Tlie  noble  examples  of  it 
which  ornament  the  banks  of  the  Thames  are  as 
finely  grown  as  any  ever  described  in  its  native 
habitats  ;  and  they  are  also  far  more  numerous  than 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  they  are  be- 
coming rare.  Many  of  the  specimens  growing  near 
the  course  of  the  Thames  have  attained  from  50  feet 
to  00  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  said  tliat  some,  in  the 
broadest  extension  of  the  branches,  measure  fully 
SO  feet  across.  That  the  climate  of  .Scotland  is  not 
too  cold  for  it,  is  proved  by  the  noble  tree  at  Tay- 
mouth,  in  Perthshire,  described  by  Loudon,  which, 
when  seen  by  him,  was  70  feet  high,  though  it  had 
i>nly  then  been  planted  thirty-six  years.  With  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  Weeping  Willow  in  plant  itions,  or 
as  a  single  ornamental  tree,  Loudon  observes  :  "  The 
Weeping  Willow  spoils  a  landscape  when  injudiciously 
planted  ;  "  that  it  is  not  adapted  for  sublime  effect, 
but  better  suited  to  tlie  character  of  a  pretty  sylvan 
glade,  with  water  ;  or  in  a  villa  garden,  drooping  over 
a  picturesque  rustic  bridge.  He  would  not  introduce 
it  in  close  connection  with  majestic  ruins ;  such 
offices,  he  remarks,  must  be  resigned  by  it  in  favour 
of  "the  Oak,  whose  dignity  can  fitly  suppirt  .such 
contiguity."  He  is  doubtless  entirely  riglit  in  the 
broad  principle  ;  a  plantation  of  Weeping  Willows, 
for  instance,  would  entirely  destroy  the  effects  of  the 
glorious  ravine  of  the  Tete  Noire,  and  of  .any  scene  of 
that  sublime  and  majestic  character.  But  in  the 
grounds  of  ordinary  residences,  at  well  selected  points 
near  our  park  lakes,  and  in  a  hundred  other  situatioi.s 
connected  with  home  scenery  and  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  Landscape  gardening,  it  forms  an  element 
of  beauty  such  as  no  other  tree  could  supply.  Even 
in  winter  its  delicately  drooping  branchltts  form  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  more  stuidy  ramifications  of 
erect-growing  trees,  and  when  they  are  feathered 
with  hoarfrost,  tlie  effect  is  .striking  in  the  extreme, 
drooping  a?  gracefully  as  the  wings  of  a  bird  of 
Paradise.  H. 


Berberis  vulgaris  atropurpurea.— This  is  a 

handsome  variety  of  the  common  Barberry,  the  foli- 
age of  which,  in  spring,  is  of  a  deep  wine  colimr, 
passing  gradually  into  brown,  and,  in  autumn, 
becomes  a  purplish  green.  As  the  plant  is  most 
attractive  in  a  young  state,  a  means  has  been  dis- 
covered of  perpetuating  the  charms  of  its  youthful 
foliage  by  cutting  the  stems  down  close  to  the  ground 
every  second  year.  This  generally  prevents  the 
occurrence  of  flowers  or  fruit,  but  as  the  plant  is 
valuable  for  the  effect  of  its  early  foliage  onlv,  its 
flowers  and  fruit  are  well  sacrificed  to  ohta  n  i',. — 
T.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Quercus  paluatris.  — A.s  a  coloured  tree  this  Oak 
p  ssesscs  t,Te:it  merit.  It.s  young  foliage  contains  many  beau- 
tiful shaiies  of  orange  and  rod,  and  this  quite  apart  from  the 
very  rich  tints  assumed  b}-  it  in  the  autumn. — T.  M. 

Escallonia  revoluta. — Tnis  is  a  beaiitirul  white- 
tlowered  shrub,  and  valuable  on  account  of  its  blooming  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  if  not  tlie 
hardiest,  of  all  Escallonias.  In  the  C.nnbrid:  e  Botanic  Garden 
it  forms  a  fine  bush  about  7  feet  high  and  dense  in  habit. 
TliH  leaves  are  broadly  obovate  or  nearly  round,  and  the  entire 
plant  is  hairy  except  the  flowers.  These  arc  produced  in 
thyreoid  r.acemes.     It  is  a  native  of  Chili. 

Hardiness  cf  the  Oleander— I  believe  the  Oleander 
to  I  ic  hardier  than  is  gener  dlv  siqiposed.  I  had  a  plant  of  it 
in  .a  pot  out-of-doors,  without  any  protection  whatever, 
during  the  winter  before  last,  and  though  the  branches  were 
injured,  the  lower  part  w.as  alive  the  following  spring. 
Last  winter  it  had  the  benefit  of  a  wall,  and  is  now  healthy 
.and  has  made  growths  this  year  nearly  2  feet  long.  Possibly 
in  mild  loealit'es  it  might  be  worth  glowing  ag.ainst  a  wall. 
-U.  J.  L. 
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PINUS  INSIGNIS  IN  HAMPSHIRE, 
I  THINK  it  is  agreed  that  this  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  Pines  ;  its  dense  dark  foliage  reminds  us 
of  the  plumes  in  the  bonnets  of  our  Scottish  regiments. 
It  is  not  considered  by  some  hardy  enough  for  our 
climate,  and  I  have  seen  a  statement  that  some  were 
killed  by  the  winter  of  1880-81,  and  as  Mr.  Howitz 
did  not  include  it  in  his  comprehensive  list  for 
Ireland,  I  presume  he  did  not  consider  it  suitable. 
Before,  howevtr,  we  come  to  such  a  conclusii>n,  it 
■would  be  well  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  some  even  of  our  native  trees  have  been  killed 
by  severe  winters.  Many  are  the  records  of  Hollies 
and  evtn  Furze  that  have  been  killed  by  severe  frost. 
Gilbert  White  in  his  "Xatural  History  of  Selborne  " 
in  this  county  says  of  the  winter  of  178^1  :  "This  frost 
killed  all  the  Furze  and  most  of  the  Ivy  ;  the  Hollies 
lost  their  heads,  and  scorched  alike  Laurustines, 
Bays,  Arbutuses,  Cypresses,  Portugal  Laurels,  &e. " 
Similar  were  the  effects  of  the  severe  winter  of 
1813-14.  Judging  from  this,  it  is  at  least  premature 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  hardiness  of  a  tree 
from  the  seveiity  of  one  winter.  Of  course  it  would 
be  different  if  we  had  every  year  such  winters  as  was 
experienced  in  1854-5,  1860-1,  and  1880-1,  Another 
element  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that  a  newly 
introduced  plant  is  generally  nursed  with  care  and 
forced  into  an  unnatural  growth,  which  renders  it 
more  unfit  to  stand  an  inclement  season  than  if  less 
care  were  taken  of  it.  As  to  P.  insignis,  more  is  to 
be  feared  from  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  than  anything 
else,  its  dense  foliage  holding  the  falling  flakes  until 
broken  by  the  weight.  One  under  my  own  observa- 
tion suffered  severely  from  this  cause  in  1881  ;  the 
leader  and  higher  lateral  branches  went,  and  it  pre- 
sented such  a  figure  that  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered well  to  remove  it  altogether,  so  unsightly  was 
it  ;  it,  however,  maie  a  wonderful  recovery  in  the 
following  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  1883  it  was  a 
cone  of  dark  green,  just  like  a  trimmed  Yew,  and 
in  that  year  it  shot  out  a  leader  over  2  feet  in 
length.  When  I  saw  it  last  year  another  leader 
was  nearly  1  foot  long,  the  two  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vane,  and  to  complete  the  illusion,  a 
bird  was  perched  on  the  top  when  I  looked  at  it,  thus 
forming  the  ball ;  its  ^vhcle  height  is  a  little  under 
20  feet. 

The  following  are  illustrative  specimens  in  this 
county.  No.  1  is  at  Blackmoor,  Selborne,  to  the 
east  of  the  mansion  ;  it  has  a  girth  of  3  feet  ;  the 
foliage  s-howa  signs  of  the  severe  winter  of  1880-81. 
The  soil,  a  moory  sand  on  the  Folkestone  beds, 
planted  in  1867,  measured  in  ISSl.  No.  2  is  in 
Woodley  Lodge  pleasure  grounds,  near  Eomsey  ;  it 
has  a  girth  of  7  feet  5A  inches  at  4  feet  up,  and  a 
sheer  estimated  height  of  50  feet.  This  is  a  very  fine 
specimen,  in  perfect  health,  and  without  a  tinge  of 
the  past  severe  winters.  Soil  gravelly,  with  water  at 
a  depth  of  4  feet  or  5  feet.  Subsoil  the  Bracklesham 
beds,  planted  in  184.3,  measured  in  1S82.  No.  3 
stands  in  front  of  Upton  House,  about  two  miles 
from  Nursley  Railway  Station  ;  it  has  a  girth  of 
6  fett  li  inches,  and  an  actual  height  of  74  feet,  a 
spread  of  branches  of  22  feet,  and  contains  50  feet  of 
timber.  This  is  a  magnificent  tree,  in  vigorous 
health,  feathered  to  the  ground,  and  without  a  flaw  in 
its  almost  perfect  symmetry.  The  situation  is  high 
and  much  exposed,  being  only  sheltered  on  the  north 
and  north-west  by  the  house  and  a  clump  of  Wych 
Elms,  in  fact,  so  exposed  that  a  Deodar  near  has  a 
struggle  to  maintain  a  decent  appearance,  and  many 
other  shrubs  show  the  efftcts  of  rough  winds,  while 
the  P.  insignis  stands  unscathed,  and  apparently  has 
never  lost  its  leader.  The  soil  is  a  rather  peaty  vege- 
table mould  on  the  Bracklesham  beds.  I  could  not 
even  guess  its  age,  biit  it  was  a  considerable  tree 
twenty  years  ago  ;   measured  in  May,  1884. 

R.  S.  J. 


Spiraea  Thunbergi. — This  is  a  favourite  shrub 
with  me.  Several  plants  of  it  I  put  out  in  the 
woods  are  now  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  form 
effective  bushes.  It  is  altogether  a  superior  decidu- 
ous shrub,  and  I  liave  several  plants  of  it  in  the 
nursery  as  well  as  those  planted  out  in  the  woods, 
and  I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  from 
6  feet  to  10  feet  high,  and  as  broad  as  high  if  allowed 


their  full   development.     It   is   a  very  distinct  and    when  everything  in  it  was  replanted.     The  old 
pretty  Spira?a,  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and  not    soil  was  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  .3  feet, 

and  new  compost  (something  like  what  a  good 
gardener  would  prepare  for  his  Vines  or  Chry- 
santhemums) was  added,  and  the   results  to-day 


asily  mistaken  for  any  other  variety  ;  its  small  Ian 
ceolate  leaves  and  slender  twigs  clothed  with  white 
Hawthorn-like  flowers  at  once  distinguish  it. — G. 


— ;  are  as  I  have  stated  above.     The  various  coloura 

NOTES  i ''"'®  ™^5^6^^  t(5gether  artistically,  that  is  to  say, 

,  thoughtfully,  in  irregular  shaped,  but  jjerfectly 
Fruity  autumn.  — Now  and  then  comes  a  orderly  groups.  Let  us  take  blue,  for  example, 
still  soft  day  in  October,  when  the  crisp  air  is  In  the  area  or  space  allotted  to  this  colour, 
warmed  by  a  genial  sun,  and,  despite  the  omi-  no  flower  of  another  hue  is  allowed  to  intrude, 
nous  rustle  ofthe  dead  brown  leaves  here  and  there,  Chionodoxas  or  Scillas  and  Irises  begin  the  over- 
thedroopingDahlias,andthe  robin'ssong,  one  finds  ture,  then  Hyacinths  and  the  finest  of  Bluebells, 
much  of  freshness  and  beauty  in  the  garden.  The  blue  Anemones,  or  Jlonkshoods  carry  on  the 
Torch  Lilies  and  Asters,  and  gold-rayed  Lilies  melody  of  colour  into  the  rich  chords  of  Iris  and 
are  yet  mo.st  lovely,  and  Jackman's  Clematis  and  Violas,  and  then  the  finale  is  deep  and  rich-toned, 
its  ruby  form  hang  in  festoons  among  the  golden  '  as   represented    by   Agapanthus   and    autumnal 


Wistaria  leaves.  Then,  the  heavy  September 
rains  have  started  up  lots  of  things.  I  see  the 
leaves  of  the  Grape  Hyacinths,  and  of  the 
Hooped   Petticoat  Daffodils,  and  of  some  of  the 


True  Egyptian  Papyrus. 


Sjriau  Papyrus. 


Tazetta,   or     bunch-flowered    Narcissus,  already 
peering   above   the   soil.     The    great  flowers    of  j 
Colchicum  speciosum  are  very  beautiful  either 
in  the  bud  stage   or  as  fully  open,  wine-cup  like 


Aconites,  with  a  background  of  Jackman's  Cle- 
matis on  the  wall  behind.  In  a  word,  from 
earliest  spring  to  latest  autumn,  the  blue  patch 
is  sacred  to  blue  flowers.  But  this  border  proves 
that  the  old  fetish  of  some  gardener.s 
(I  mean  the  words  "  well  established  ") 
is  only  a  question  of  degree,  and  that 
it  but  too  often  really  means  well 
starved.  Many  plants  in  the  border 
above  alluded  to  are  fully  double, 
often  treble,  the  height  that  they 
generally  attain  when  well  establii-hed. 
To  see  hardy  flowers  at  their  best, 
fresh  and  vigorous,  we  must  replant 
them  often  in  freshly  dug  or  renewed 
soils. 


The  Paper  Reed  op  Egtpt. — The 
question  is,  are  there  two  species  of 
Pap)yrus,  as  Parlalore  believed  ?  or 
are  the  Syrian,  the  Palestine,  and  the 
African  kinds  simply  geographical 
forms  of  the  same  plant  ?  I  prefer  to 
hold  to  the  latter  idea;  but,  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  if 
Parlatore's  distinction  of  the  plants  be 
correct,  then  the  true  Papyrus,  for- 
merly grown  in  the  Nile,  has  never 
been  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  the 
Cyperus  syriacus  having  done  duty 
for  it  for  many  years.  The  main 
differences  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying woodcut,  reproduced  from 
voh  v.,  p.  504.  I  am  glad  that  "Nar- 
cissa"  has  drawn  attention  to  there 
being  two  forms  of  Papyrus,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  any  interested 
reader  to  tell  us  what  is  intended  by 
the  word  "  byblus  "  as  used  by  Hero- 
dotus. He  tells  us  that  it  was  an 
annual  plant,  used  in  the  manufacture 
and  sails  for  boats,  also  the  lower 
rhizome)  as  food,  and  a  band  of  the 
was  sealed  on  the  heads  of  the  sacri- 

If  the  Greek  name  of  "  bvblos  "  is 


of  sandals 
portion  {I 
"  byblus " 
ficial  o.\eu. 


in  the  sun.     So  also  the  autumn  Crocuses,  such  as  !  the  same  as  that  appdied  to  Papyri,  we  have  at 

' "  '  ~       "     "     least  two  words  in  our  language  derived  from  this 

paper-yielding  Cyperus.    The  first  is  paper  itseP', 

from  Papyrus,  itself  a  form,  original  or  derivative 

golden   here  j  as  the  case  jnay  be,  of  the  Arabic  "  babeer; "  and 

shades   yiell  ,  secondly,  Bible  or  liook,  from   the  Greek  name 


C.  zonatus,  C.  pulchellus,  C.  speciosus,  C.  Clusii, 
and  C.  nudillorus  have  never  been  so  rich  and 
satisfying  as  this  season.  The  Sunflowers  and 
the  Golden  Rods  (Solidago)  glow 
and   there,   and     Gladioli    of    all 


delightful  glints  of  colour  among  the  varied  j  for  the  plant,  or  rather  its  product,  Papyri.  It  i-f 
green  things  among  which  they  grow.  Even  the  quite  possible  that  the  Papyrus  of  the  Nile  would 
Japan  Anemones  and  parti-coloured  Gaillardias  ,  attain  to  its  fullest  stature  in  Egypt  from  seeds 
are  yet  in  bloom  along  with  Dahlias,  the  blood-  sown  every  year,  as  is  inferred  in  Isaiah  (chap,  xix., 
coloured  Lobelias,  and  the  Phloxes,  and  Violas  i  7),  so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  really  a 
of    many  kinds.     The   latest   Roses,   soft  flesh- 1  native  of  Egypt  after  all. 

coloured  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  are  now  at  j  Gladiolus  Saundersl-OI  all  the  species  of 
their     best  ;    and   the    seedling    Primroses    are    Gladiolus  which  bloom  in  the  autumn  I  think 


beginning  to  blossom  as  a  foretaste  of  the  .spring 
time  to  come. 

Cultivation  r.  starvation. — One  of  the  best, 
if  not   the  best,  herbaceous  borders  I  ever  saw 


this  one  of  the  best.  It  is  erect  in  habit,  with 
soft  glaucous  leaves,  and  bears  nodding  flowers  of 
a  scarlet  colour,  having  a  whitish  throat  heavily 
dotted  or  speckled  with  red.     It  is  a  distinct  and 


anywhere  is  not  yet  a  year  old  from  the  time  '  showy  plant.     I  used  to  think  the  plant  very 
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constant  and  fixed  in  its  cliaracter,  but  a  form  im- 
ported direct  from  the  Cape  ti5  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Edinburgh  is  different  from  the  original 
type  as  distributed  by  the  late  Mr.  ^V.  Wilson 
Saunders  when  at  Reigate.  This  genus  offers 
many  attractions  to  the  hybridiser,  seeing  that 
the  seedlings  flower  at  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  alter  the  seed  is  sown.  We  have  now 
some  very  pretty  forms  of  Lemoine's  hybrids  in 
llower  from  seeds  sown  barely  two  years  ago,  and 
one  or  other  of  these  Sword  flowers  may  be  had  in 
bloom  from  February,  when  the  forced  "brides" 
come  in,  until  December,  when  Gloire  de 
Versailles  is  in  flower  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  I 
wish  some  of  our  plant-collecting  friends  at  the 
Cape  would  look  up  all  the  beautiful  kinds  for 
us.  Many  were  introduced  years  ago,  which 
bloomed  and  were  figured  in  the  Butanical 
Marjazine  or  other  periodicals  of  the  time  and 
then  were  lost  to  sight,  although  they  are  yet  to 
memory  dear.  Now  that  we  know  all  (lladioli 
may  be  grown  and  forced  in  pots  let  us  hope 
that  these  fine  old  sorts  may  be  re-introduced  to 
our  gardens. 

The  great  Aitle  Rcse. — Again  the  great 
orange-red  or  crimson  fruits  of  this  old  Rose 
gleam  ovit  bright  and  showy  from  among  the 
soft  glaucous  oblong  leaves.  The  tips  of  the 
shoots  where  the  leaflets  are  youngest  have  quite 
a  fragrant  Sweet  Brier-like  odour,  and  in  all  its 
phages  of  growth,  from  earliest  leafage  and 
flowering  in  early  summer  to  the  rich  fruitage  it 
yields  in  autumn,  the  plant  is  interestingly  beau- 
tiful. It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  now  so  little  grown, 
but  as  at  least  one  nurseryman  in  Ireland  has  to 
my  knowledge  budded  it  largely  on  the  Brier 
this  season,  one  may  soon  see  it  advertised  along 
with  other  lovely  old  single  or  semi-double  kinds, 
such  as  Celeste,  semi-single  and  semi-double,  and 
many  others  not  now  often  seen.  The  common 
Sweet  Brier,  of  which  a  beautiful  engraving  from 
a  photograph  recently  appeared  in  The  Garden, 
is  just  now  again  showy,  its  attraction  now  being 
an  almndance  of  bright  red  hips,  which  collec- 
tively glisten  almost  as  red  as  a  huntsman's  coat 
in  the  early  morning  sunshine.  But  of  all  the 
ornamental  fruited  Roses  there  are  none  more 
distinct  than  Rosa  rugosa,  and  this  great  old 
Apple-fruited  Rose  of  Parkinson  with  its  large 
soft  glaucous  Sweet  Biier-scented  leaves. 

Mount  Usher. — Deep  down  by  the  silvery 
Vavtry  River,  and  embedded  among  the  woods 
and  hills  of  Wicklow,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
little  gardens  I  know.  It  is  near  to  Rathnew, 
and  surrounds  a  pleasant  cottage  which  was  in 
former  days  an  old  water  mill.  At  all  times  the 
garden  around  the  house  is  gay  with  hardy 
flowers,  that  is  to  say,  from  early  spring  to  latest 
autumn,  and  just  now  roofs  and  old  wall  tops 
are  aglow  with  Virgiuian  Creeper  ;  the  porch  is  a 
mass  of  Jacknian's  Clematis  intertwined  with  a 
golden  gieen  Wistaria  which  has  climbed  the 
gable  above  in  a  pretty  and  natural  way.  A 
vigorous  mass  of  a  form  of  Clematis  lanuginosa, 
named  C.  Henry  i,  is  flowering  for  the  second 
time  this  season,  and  has  flowers  from  7  inches 
to  9  inches  across,  iif  a  sijft  lavender-jnirple  hue. 
Tropa'olum  speciosum,  which  has  been  crimson- 
scarlet  on  walls  and  fences  alike,  now  bears  its 
wreaths  of  berries  of  the  richest  turquoise- 
blue,  and  the  "  great  Apple  Rose  "  of  dear  old 
Parkinson's  "Paradisus"  bears  its  big  pear- 
shaped  hairy  fruits  among  the  soft  glaucous 
leives.  Asters,  Veronicas,  Tea  Roses,  and 
Jajianese  Anemones  are  yet  beautiful,  with  many 
other  flowers  of  beauty  which,  if  once  brought 
hither,  are  not  doomed  to  neglect  nor  to  remain 
unseen.  Everything  beautiful  is  welcomed,  and 
careful  culture  and  a  genial  climate  have  worked 
wonders  in  this  little  world  of  flowers,  many 
things  being  hardy  in  this  sheltered  spot  which 


are  not  so  elsewhere.  Cordyline  australis  is 
quite  at  home  in  a  little  enclosure,  with  its 
jilumy  head  on  a  stem  12  feet  or  more  in  height. 
There  are  other  fine  specimens  ;  one  which  was 
wind-topped  has  branched  out  in  quite  a  vigorous 
way,  but  the  especial  interest  attached  to  the 
larger  and  older  plant  consists  in  its  having 
seeded  abundantly,  and  seedlings  from  it  by  the 
hundred  are  now  strong  and  healthy  plants  bear- 
ing leaves  a  foot  long  or  more,  although  only 
about  a  year  old.  Apart  from  the  cosy  beauty 
of  this  old  mill-house  garden,  its  surroundings 
are  also  beautiful.  In  the  adjoining  domain 
yclept  "  Rosanna,"  formerly  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Tighe,  the  authoress  of  "Psyche"  and"  other 
poems,  are  some  fine  thick-boled  Yews,  the 
fluted  or  netted  stems  of  which  are  very  charac- 
teristic. There  is  also  a  variety  of  Yew  tree 
here  with  naturally  inarched  or  anastomosed 
branches,  and  in  the  woods  beneath  fine 
Bee(  h,  Scotch  Fir,  and  Oak ;  the  Cherry  Laurel 
grows  -20  feet  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  the 
branches  are  now  heavily  laden  with  its  red  or 
black-purple  fruits.  I'he  squirrel  (not  a  native 
animal)  is  plentifully  naturalised  liere,  and  we 
saw  one  quite  busy  stealing  Waluut.s,  unmindful 
of  the  dogs  and  the  boys  who  now  and  then  hunt 
them  from  tree  to  tree.  Chestnuts  and  Limes 
are  also  very  fine  around  the  old  house,  part  of 
which  dates  from  the  time  of  good  Queen  Bess. 
It  is  just  the  place  in  which  to  forget  the  whirl 
and  bustle  of  the  dusty  town  ;  one  feels  buried 
among  lush-meadows  through  which  the  liver 
winds,  and  when  at  eventide  the  herons  come 
floating  like  great  bats  to  fish  for  their  suppers, 
and  the  white  mists  rise  and  stillness  reigns,  one 
feels  that  there  is  an  arcadia  in  the  world  after  all. 

Michaelmas  Daisies. — True  to  their  ap- 
pointed time,  these  beautiful  flowers  are  with  us 
once  again,  and  their  great  trusses  or  panicles  of 
Daisy  flowers  form  happy  hunting-grounds  for 
fly,  bee,  and  butterfly  alike.  It  is  nice  to  see  a 
tall  white-flowered  kind  with  stems  7  feet  high 
and  as  graceful  as  those  of  a  Bamboo  swaying 
about  in  the  warm  breeze  and  sunshine  of  an 
early  October  da}'.  The  robin's  song  and  the 
rustle  of  falling  leaves  seem  quite  a  fitting 
accompaniment  for  these  flowers  and  for  the 
patches  of  rain-beaten  or  wind-driven  Colchicumg 
and  Crocuses.  Like  all  other  hardy  perennials. 
Asters  require  good  culture,  and  are  never  so 
fine  as  they  are  the  first  and  second  year  after 
replanting.  I  wish  Mr.  W.  Dod  would  give  us 
the  names  of  the  twelve  best  kinds  he  grows,  and 
I  wish  others  would  follow  suit,  for  what  is  good 
on  one  soil  may  be  better  in  another,  and  bad  in 
a  third.  My  own  plan  is  to  beg  a  piece  of  every 
good  Aster  I  see  ;  and  as  to  their  names,  they  are 
so  intercrossed  in  gardens,  even  if  not  in  America, 
that  names  do  not  mean  much  after  all,  and  are 
rarely  the  same  in  any  two  gardens.  Can  any- 
one tell  me  how  many  varieties  thei-e  are  of 
Erigeron  (Stenacti.-;)  speciosus  ?  I  think  I  know 
three  or  four,  and  have  been  told  of  a  snow-white 
one  which  1  have  never  seen.  .Just  as  I  write  I 
am  told  of  a  white  and  crimson  Aster  in  a  Dorset 
gardenjust  like  a  Cineraria,  and  I  mention  it  here 
in  case  any  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  or 
possess  such  a  variety. 

The  Japanese  Yam. — As  a  graceful  climber 
in  a  cool  conservatory,  or  up  a  pole  or  stakes  out 
of  doors  in  mild  localities  on  warm  soils,  this 
plant  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  has  twining  stems 
and  glossy  heart-shaped  leaves,  the  form  being  em- 
phasised or  strengthened,  as  it  were,  by  a  bit  of 
purple  .shading  between  the  lobes  of  the  leaf. 
Once  well  planted,  it  comes  up  year  after  year, 
and  wreathes  an  upright  stick  or  a  festooned  string 
very  prettily.  Another  good  plant  of  similar 
habit  is  the  Jilack  Briony  (Tamus  commimis). 


the  slender  sprays  of  which  are  useful  for  cutting, 
and  where  the  female  plant  is  grown  it  yields  a 
shiiwy  crop  of  glossy  red  berries.  The  Yam  is, 
however,  a  nobler  and  more  solid-looking  plant, 
reminding  one  of  old  bronze  in  its  graceful  form 
and  purplish  green  tinting.  Its  Latin  name  is 
Diosrorea  japonica.  Well  planted  in  deep  rich 
soil  it  grows  to  a  height  of  13  feet  to  15  feet  in 
a  single  season,  and  remains  fresh  until  cut  down 
by  the  first  sharp  frosts.  In  warm  countries  the 
roots  are  edible,  and  remind  one  of  a  coarse 
Potato,  being  a  trifle  sweeter  perhaps  in  flavour, 
but  yet  not  so  sugary  as  is  the  true  Sweet  Potato 
( Dioscorea  Batatas).  Dioscorea  japonica,  if  planted 
in  a  deep  hole  and  surrounded  with  pure  sand,  is 
hardy  even  in  cold  localities,  coming  up  every 
year  in  April  or  JIay.  Veronica. 


Orchids. 

ORCHIDS  LATE  IN  AUTUMN. 

Now  that  we  are  well  into  October,  Orchids  need 
all  the  sun  heat  and  light  that  we  are  likely  to 
get.  In  the  south  we  use  shading  where  the  glass 
is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  up  to  the 
end  of  September,  but  very  seldom  indeed  in 
October.  Where  it  is  not  convenient  to  u.se  scrim 
we  daub  the  outer  surface  of  the  glass  with 
"Summer  Cloud,"  and  when  shading  is  unneces- 
sary the  "  cloud  "  is  washed  off  with  warm  water. 
Successful  culture  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  moisture  maintained  in  the  house.  Many 
have  an  idea  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  keep 
the  paths  and  stages  saturated  with  water  night 
and  day.  This  answers  in  summer,  but  not  now. 
The  paths  and  stages  should  be  sprinkled  with 
water  in  the  morning,  and  again  about  four  or  five 
in  the  afternoon,  and  if  the  day  should  happen  to 
be  wet,  omit  the  afternoon  sprinkling.  As  the  days, 
too,  get  shorter,  less  atmospheric  moisture  will  be 
required.  The  cool  house  requires  even  less  mois- 
ture than  the  warm  houses,  as  there  is  less  evapo- 
ration. 

TuE  TEMTER.iTnRE  of  the  East  India  house 
should  be  from  65°  to  70°  as  a  minimum.  Many 
of  its  occupants  are  in  active  growth,  but  some 
are  resting,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  both 
the  treatment  which  they  require.  We  do  not 
put  water  into  the  evaporating  troughs  either  in 
this  or  in  any  of  the  other  houses  during  winter, 
but  when  much  artificial  heat  is  required  to  keep 
up  the  temperature,  more  water  must  be  sprinkled 
on  the  paths  and  stages.  The  lovely  rose-scented 
Odontoglossum  Roezli  is  now  in  mid-growth, 
and  must  not  be  checked  either  by  an  over-dry 
atmosphere  or  a  low  temperature.  Little  good  is 
effected  when  the  temperature  falls  below  60°  at 
night.  Saccolabiums  in  this  house  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  grow;  on  the  contrary,  keep  them 
rather  dry  at  the  roots,  treatment  which  also  suits 
Aerides  crassifolium.  Numbers  of  Lady's  Slippers 
are  grown  in  the  warmest  house,  and  amongst 
them  may  be  named  C.  superbiens  (V'eitchi),  C. 
Stonei,  C.  Lowi,  C.  niveum,  C.  Spicerianum,  and 
C.  ciliolare,  together  with  hybrids  raised  from 
them.  The  handsome  C.  grande  we  grow  in  the 
Cattleya  house  during  summer,  and  take  it  into 
the  warm  house  in  winter.  Its  leaves  sometimes 
become  spotted  and  sickly-looking  if  the  tempe- 
rature is  too  low.  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus 
likes  a  warm  corner  in  this  house  now,  as  it  is 
also  making  its  growth.  Slugs  are  remarkably 
fond  of  the  embryo  flower-spikes,  and  therefore 
must  be  kept  in  check.  Phaltenopsids  must  not 
now  have  too  much  water ;  spot  and  other  mala- 
dies result  from  giving  too  much  water  at  this 
season. 

TuF.  Cattleva  iiorsE  should  now  receive  its 
complement  of  plants.  We  ha\'e  taken  into  it  from 
the  cool  house  Odontoglossum  Ph.aUenopsis  and 
vexillarium.  The  first-named  is  suspended  from 
the  roof  in  teak  baskets,  but  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  house ;  the  others  are  placed  on  the  stage  on 
the  shady  side.     In  a  few  days  various  Masdeval- 
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lias  will  also  be  taken  into  this  house,  such  as 
M.  tovarensis,  M.  Chimera,  and  all  that  section, 
and  Odontoglossums,  such  as  0.  nievium,  O.  cirr- 
hosum,  and  a  few  others.  The  handsome  Vanda 
cjerulea  will  soon  be  in  blossom  ;  its  spikes  in  the 
lightest  part  of  the  house  are  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. Cattleyas  whose  pseudo-bulbs  have  grown 
to  their  full  size  must  not  have  much  water,  but 
they  must  have  enough  to  keep  them  plump. 
Some  species,  such  as  C'.  Warneri,  need  not  have 
any  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  while  C. 
Mossite  may  be  watered  once  or  twice  a  week. 
This  species  has  not  such  an  inveterate  tendency 
to  start  into  late  growth  as  some  of  the  others. 
Oncidium  tigrinura  is  now  throwing  up  large 
branching  flower-spikes  ;  it  is  a  most  useful  spe- 
cies—beautiful when  in  flower,  and  the  flowers  are 
sweetly  perfumed.  It  seems  to  do  best  in  the 
cool  house  in  summer  and  in  the  Cattleya  house  in 
winter.  All  Orchids  in  this  house  that  have  made 
up  their  flowering  growths  should  now  be  kept 
comparatively  dry  at  the  roots.  It  is  not  safe  to 
allow  Cattleyas  to  become  over  dry;  when  that 
happens  they  flower  weakly,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  C).  Percivaliana,  the  flowers  do  not  come 
vip  at  all.  As  the  various  species  of  Anguloa 
complete  their  growth  they  should  likewise  be 
kept  dry  at  the  root.  Cymbidiums  never  ought  to 
be  quite  dry,  even  at  mid-winter.  C.  Lowianum 
may  now  be  repotted,  (.<.,  if  a  shift  is  required. 
C.  eburneum  grows  naturally  in  a  ditch,  and  re- 
quires loam  to  grow  in  ;  C.  Lowianum  succeeds 
best  treated  as  the  others.  C.  Mastersi  is  a  pretty 
species  and  valuable,  as  it  produces  flowers  at  mid- 
winter. The  Cattleya  house  temperature  ought  to 
range  from  00"  to  65°. 

The  cool  house  temperature  should  be  from 
50°  to  55''  as  a  minimum  until  cold  weather  sets 
in  ;  when  the  nights  are  frosty  it  may  fall  to  45° 
and  even  to  40°,  but  the  lowest  temperature  is 
not  safe  for  some  classes  of  plants,  although 
Odontoglossum  crispum  will  do  well  under  it. 
Vfe  begin  to  find  out  that  many  of  the  best  On- 
cidiums,  such  as  O.  Warshallianum  and  O.  mac- 
ranthuni,  do  better  in  a  cool  than  in  a  high  tem- 
perature, but  the  plants  like  to  be  near  the  glass, 
a  position  which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
case  of  many  cool  Orchids.  In  our  house  the 
various  forms  of  Masdevallia  Harryana  do  well  on 
the  stage,  but  one  variety  will  not  tlirive  there  ; 
the  young  growths  continue  to  die  off'  when  they 
have  grown  ;?  inches  or  4  inches  ;  while  if  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  this  does  not  happen.  The 
young  growths  of  Odontoglossum  nebulosum  die 
off  in  the  same  way  on  the  stage,  but  if  the  pots 
are  placed  in  Teak  baskets  and  hung  up  near  the 
glass,  no  dying  otf  occur.s.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  winter  season  :  they  do  not  damp  off  in  sum- 
mer or  in  autumn.  Many  of  the  best  Orchid 
growers  repot  their  Odontoglossums  and  Masde- 
vallias  in  September  and  October,  but  after  the 
middle  of  the  last-named  month  I  prefer  not  to 
disturb  them  until  after  Christmas.  I  have  gene- 
rally recommended  comparatively  small  pots  for 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  but  some  good  growers 
are_  now  employing  much  larger  ones  than  those 
which  I  have  hitherto  used.  I  saw  a  large  house 
the  other  day  entirely  filled  with  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  in  large  pots,  and  they  looked 
healthy  and  well. 

GuEEN-FLY  has  been  more  troublesome  than 
usual  this  year,  and  we  do  not  think  it  desirable 
to  fumigate,  as  there  is  always  some  choice  plant 
or  other  injured  by  the  Tobacco  smoke.  The  next 
best  way  is  to  dip  the  plant  in  soft  soapy  water  to 
which  has  been  added  some  Tobacco  liquor.  Into 
this  we  dip  the  plants,  and  then  lay  them  on  their 
sides  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  wo  then  dip  them  in 
clear  water,  or  sponge  the  leaves  with  it.  The 
right  treatment  for  the  cool  house  is  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  only  moderately  moist  ;  do  not  over- 
water  the  plants,  and  admit  as  much  air  as  pos- 
sible. It  does  the  plants  good  to  have  their  leaves 
moving  in  the  cool  autumn  air  when  the  tempera- 
ture outside  is  over  55'"'.  Wo  very  seldom  shut 
the  hit-and-miss  ventilators  fixed  in  the  front  wall; 
they  are  placed  so   that  the  air  passing  through 


them  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  in  its  warmed  state  passes  up 
amongst  the  plants,  and  as  there  is  usually  a  small 
opening  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  there  is  constant 
circulation.  J.  Doi'iilas. 


Aerides  Lawrenoise. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  E.  Harvey,  Aigburbh,  Liverpool,  a  remarkably 
fine  spike  of  this  cbarmiug  Aerides,  undoubtedly  the 
finest  of  the  genus.  Individually  the  blooms  were 
exceptionally  fine  and  the  colour  bright.  The  pleasing 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  and  its  delicate 
fragrance  are  rendered  doubly  valuable  by  its  flower- 
ing at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Vanda  Saunderiana. — This  is  not  only  valu- 
able as  an  autumn  flowering  Orchid,  but  specially 
notice.able  for  its  free-flowering  qualities,  plants  of 
small  dimensions  producing  fine  spikes  of  large  and 
unique  blooms.  We  have  received  a  spike  of  bloom 
of  this  species  from  Mr.  E.  Harvey,  Aigburth,  Liver- 
pool, bearing  eight  very  large,  finely-shaped  flowers, 
considerably  over  4  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  forms  that  have  yet  come  under  our 
notice.  Tlie  upper  sepal  and  petals  are  soft  mauve, 
freely  spotted  at  the  base  with  crimson.  The  lower 
sepals  are  very  large,  tawny  orange  or  nankeen 
yellow,  profusely  streaked  and  tessellated  with  crim- 
son. 

Stenia  pallida. — This  is  a  small,  Batemaunia- 
like  plant,  with  rather  thin  lance-shaped  leaves, 
1)  inches  long.  It  has  no  pseudo-bulbs,  and  seldom 
more  than  three  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  base  of  the  plant,  and  are  solitary  on  short  decum- 
bent stalks;  each  flowt-r  is  11  inches  across,  shaped 
like  a  Bateniannia,  and  coloured  jjale  yellow.  The 
lip  is  saccate,  with  recurved  edges,  showing  a  few 
red  spots.  Demerara  is  the  home  of  this  species  ;  we 
saw  a  plant  of  it  ia  flower  at  Kew  a  few  days  ago. 
It  requires  tropical  treatment.  Except  where  what 
are  called  "botanical"  Orchids  are  in  favour,  we  do 
not  suppose  this  little  pale-flowered  plant  would  be 
grown.  S.  fimbriata  is  a  second  species,  with  long 
Flag-like  leaves,  jointed  at  the  base  and  sheathed  so 
as  to  form  a  stem,  as  in  Pescatorea.  The  flowers  are 
on  erect  stalks,  and  the  petals  and  sepals  are  reflexed, 
the  lip  being  spreading,  fringed  around  the  margin 
and  red  spotted  in  the  centre  ;  they  are  larger  than  in 
S.  pallida.  Bateniannia  Beaumnnti  was  once  known 
as  a  Stenia;  it  has  liglit  green  flowers  with  stripes  of 
oUve-brown,  the  lip  being  white  dotted  with  purple. 
-W. 

Cycnoch.es  chlorocliilum. — This  is  one  of  the 
strangest  uf  a  very  str.ange-looking  section  of  the 
Orchid  family,  namely,  Stanhopia-,  which  includes 
the  genus  Stanhopea  and  Coryanthes,  Gongora,  Cata- 
setuni,  and  Cycnoches.  None  of  these  plants  are 
what  one  could  call  popular  with  Orchid  growers, 
although  most  of  them  are  tractable  under  cultivation, 
.and  almost  every  one  shows  a  wonderfully  interesting 
structure  of  flower.  In  Cycnoches  the  column  is  long 
and  gracefully  arched,  broader  at  the  apex,  so  as  to 
look  like  a  bird's  head,  and  as  this  column  rises  and 
curves  over  a  broad  convex  labellum,  with  wing-like 
petals  at  the  side,  there  i<  in  it  a  singular  resemlilance 
to  a  swan  witli  flapping  wings.  C.  chlorochilum  should 
have  a  green  lip  if  the  name  means  anything,  but  iu 
the  flower  before  us  the  lip  is  of  the  clearest  cream- 
yellow.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  fleshy,  the  leaves  ribbed 
and  deciduous,  and  the  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of 
C^mbidiumgiganteum,  the  sepals  being  2h  in.  long  by 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  the  petals  3  inches  long 
and  1  inch  wide ;  the  lip  is  2^  inches  by  1:^  inches  and 
shaped  exactly  like  a  teaspoon  with  the  concave  side 
downwards,  except  that  in  the  middle  there  is  a 
curious  bend  and  beyond  this  a  thickened  base  to  the 
column,  which  is  Ih  inches  long.  There  is  no  per- 
ceptible fragrance  in  this  flower,  which  is  nevertheless 
the  most  interesting  Orchid  we  have  seen  for  some 
time.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  Orchid  market,  we  believe, 
having  been  recently  iniijorted  in  quantity  from 
Demerara. — B. 

October  Orchids. — The  Orchid  houses  at  Sel- 
borne.  Streathani,  are  now  remarkably  gay,  especially 
with  Ijady's  Slippers.  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy 
are  Cypripediuni  Spicerianum,  the  snow-white  of  the 
[  dorsal   sepal   of   which   is   in   this  case  tinged  with 


violet ;  C'.  Harrisianum,  in  some  instances  bearing 
two  flowers  upon  one  stem,  not  a  common  occurrence ; 
C.  Schlimi,  and  its  white  variety  ;  C.  Godefroyse,  a 
form  with  comparatively  few  spots,  which  is  no  im- 
provement, tending,  as  it  does,  to  bring  it  nearer  to  C. 
concolor ;  C.  Koezli,  C.  Sedtni,  which  appears  to  be 
almost  a  perpetual  bloomer  ;  and  the  choice  and  rare 
C.  vexillarium.  Associated  with  these  were  also 
Dendrobium  Dearei,  a  free-blooming  species,  the 
white  flowers  of  which  are  very  useful  in  a  cut  state, 
and  last  long  in  good  condition  in  water.  There  are 
also  here  charming  specimens  of  the  Indian  Crocus 
{Pleione  lagenaria)  in  bloom,  though  somewhat  out  of 
season.  The  old  Butterfly  Oncidium  (0.  Papilio) 
when  well  established  is  nearly  always  in  bloom  and 
always  interesting.  Other  Oncidiums  now  in  flower 
here  are  O.  crispum  and  0.  incurvum.  Cattleya  Dor- 
mauni.ana  and  La?lia  prsestans  were  likewise  in  good 
condition.  Masdevallias  were  represented  by  quan- 
tities of  the  snow-white  M.  tovarensis  and  of  M. 
macrura  (a  kind  which  resembles  M.  elephanticeps), 
M.  bella  and  M.  Davisi.  The  old-fashioned  genus 
Stanhopea  was  likewise  well  represented  by  S. 
Wardi,  at  once  the  freest  flowerer  and  best  coloured 
member  of  its  class.  The  singular  Scuticaria  Steeli 
was  also  in  bloom,  as  were  also  Zygopetalum  maxil- 
lare  and  Z.  Mackayi,  a  very  richly  coloured  form 
of  the  true  Vanda  insignis,  and  good  examples  of  the 
blue  Vanda  (V.  csendea).  Amongst  blue  Vandas 
was  a  variety  of  such  immense  size,  that  it  certainly 
deserves  a  varietal  name  ;  the  spike  was  carrying 
twelve  flowers,  each  bloom  measuring  .5  inches  across ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  large  and  full,  being  nearly 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  colour  is  a  good  blue, 
with  darker  tessellations. — W.  H.  G. 


COOL  ORCHID.S. 


StanhopEj\s. — This  family  of  Orchids  received 
for  years  a  large  sliare  of  attention  from  culti- 
vators, but  as  Oi'chids  became  more  plentiful, 
Stanhopeas  gradually  lest  favour,  until  now  they 
are  only  to  be  met  with  in  gardens  in  which  mixed 
collections  of  plants  are  grown.  Iu  such  gardens 
their  quaint  forms  have  always  been  appreciated. 
Some  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Orchid  growers 
for  discarding  Stanhopeas  were,  that  they  were 
useless  for  cutting,  the  powerful  odour  of  their 
flowers  precluding  their  admittance  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. It  was  asserted,  moreover,  that  their 
flowers  were  so  fugacious,  that  they  were  useless 
for  exhibition  ;  but  the  worst  fault  of  all  belong- 
ing to  them  was  that  they  were  old-fashioned. 
Stanhopeas  are,  however,  again  beginniug  to  find 
favour  with  Orchid  growers  ;  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  all  Orchids  are  not  required  for 
exhibition,  nor  every  Orchid  flower  for  indoor 
dec(jration,  and  that  the  peiTume  which  Stan- 
hopea flowers  emit,  although  unsuilcd  for  dwell- 
ing-houses, is  agreeable  enouyli  in  a  properly 
ventilated  plant  house.  I  have  for  many  years 
recommended  that  Stanhopeas  should  be  grown 
on  the  cool  .system,  having  fouud  them  to  im- 
prove both  in  health  and  appearance  under  such 
treatment.  When  grown  iu  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, the  leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
thrips,  which,  if  not  detected  early,  causes  them 
to  speedily  turn  whitey-brovvn  and  become  un- 
sightly, Ijut  this  does  not  occur  under  cool  treat- 
ment. Stanhopeas  bloom  most  freely  when  a 
few  years  old,  and  when  the  baskets  in  M'liich 
they  are  gi'own  have  become  a  thorough  mass  of 
roots  ;  therefore,  I  advise  the  use  of  open  wire 
baskets  for  growing  them  in,  as  these  do  not 
decay  so  rapidly  as  those  made  of  wood  ;  hence 
the  plants  are  undisturbed  for  a  longer  period 
than  they  otherwise  would  be,  and  their  flori- 
ferousness  is  increased  proportionately.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  flowers  of  Stanhopeas  are 
somewhat  short-lived,  but  this  a  low  tempera- 
ture, such  as  that  in  which  Odontoglossums 
grow,  tends  greatly  to  obviate,  and  when  well 
established,  flowers  are  produced  in  quick  and 
long  succession.     The  dift'erent  kinds  of  Stan. 
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hopea  resemble  each  other  greatly  in  appearame, 
the  chief  ditt'erences  being  in  their  size.  They  are 
charaiterised  by  somewhat  ovate,  furrowed  pseudo- 
bulbs,  which  liear  a  single  (more  or  less  stalked) 
plaited  leaf,  leathery  in  te.xture  and  deep  green. 
The  flower-scape  proceeds  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulb,  and  pushes  downwards  through  the 
roots  and  soil,  mostly  issuing  from  the  bottom  of 
the  basket  ;  hence  "the  necessity  for  suspension 
from  the  roof  in  the  baskets,  and  also  for  having 
the  interstices  sufliciently  wide  to  enaUe  them 
to  hud  an  easy  exit.  As  to  basketing  material, 
it  should  consist  of  rough  nodules  of  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss.  They  should  be  grown,  as  has 
just  been  stated,  in  a  low  temperature,  supplied 
with  abundance  of  water,  and  kept  well  shaded ; 
but  after  growth  has  been  completed  they  may 
be  exposed  to  more  light,  and  during  winter  no 
water  should  be  given  them,  unless  they  show 
signs  of  shrivelling.  This,  however,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  in  a  cool  atmosphere  is  not 
likely  to  occur.  When  in  flower  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  wetting  the  blooms  ;  carefully 
keep  the  syringe  from  them,  but  let  the  baskets 
in  which  they  are  growing  be  thoroughly  soaked 
a  few  days  before  the  blossoms  begin  to  open. 
Tlie  following  will  be  found  to  form  a  good  selec- 
tion : — 

S.  BicEi'H.ii,us. — Eacemes  bearing  from  five  to  six 
large,  fragrant  flowers,  the  ground  colour  of  which 
is  rich  tawny-orange,  spotted  .and  blotched  with 
blood-red  ;  the  column  and  lip  are  yellowish  white, 
tinged  with  green  and  freckled  with  crimson.  It 
blooms  late  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  comes 
from  the  Andean' Mountains,  on  which  it  is  found  at 
6000  feet  elevation. 

S.  EDiRNEA. — This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
species  hitherto  introduced.  It  bears  flowers  which 
are  nearly  (i  inches  across,  spreading,  and  delicately 
fragrant.  The  sep^vls  and  petals  are  pure  white  ;  the 
lip  is  also  white,  and  dotted  and  spotted  near  the 
bise  with  purple  and  red.  It  blooms  during  the  late 
summer  months,  and  comes  from  the  West  Indian 
Islands. 

S.  Kl'TTUL.VTA. — Flowers  large  and  spreading,  some 
four  or  five  being  borne  on  each  raceme  ;  their  sepals 
and  petals  are  much  reflexed  and  soft  nankeen  yellow 
in  colour,  over  which  are  irregularly  scattered  a  pro- 
fusion of  rich  purple  spots  and  dots.;  lip  nearly  the 
same  colour  as  the  other  portions  of  the  flower,  but 
unusual  in  shape.  The  greater  part  of  the  column  is 
round  and  then  it  becomes  flat.  The  flowers  are 
produced  during  early  autumn  and  are  very  fragrant. 
It  is  a  native  of  gloomy  forests  in  Brazil. 
■  S.  INSIGNIS. — Kaceme  from  six  to  seven-flowered 
in  the  case  of  vig(^rous  plants  ;  sepals  and  petals 
yellowish  white,  profusely  and  regularly  spotted  with 
reddish  purple  ;  lip  almost  white,  freckled  with 
purple,  bearing  a  small  black  spot  on  each  side  near 
the  base  ;  column  white,  stained  with  greenish 
yellow.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant 
which  differ  more  or  less  in  colour  ;  all  of  them  bloom 
during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months.  It 
comes  from  Brazil. 

S.  M.VRTr.\N'.v. — This  is  a  snperb  species,  bearing 
blooms  from  6  inches  to  7  inches  across,  but  tiie 
raceme  is  somewhat  few-tlowered.  Sepals  and  petals 
spreading,  but  not  much  reflexed.  The  former  yel- 
lowish white  in  colour,  sp  >tted  with  red  ;  the  latter, 
white,  spotted  and  blotched  with  crimson.  Lip 
short  and  broad,  deep  crimson  at  the  base,  white  in 
front ;  column  not  stalked,  white  freckled  with  red. 
This  is  a  Mexican  species,  which  blooms  during  the 
autumn  mouths. 

S.  oitSATissiMA. — As  its  n.auie  implies,  this  species 
is  very  beautiful  when  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are 
fragrant,  lich  deep  orange  iu  colour,  spotted  with 
reddish  crimson,  and  having  in  addition  a  large 
blotch  of  crimson  at  the  base.  Lip  cream}-  white, 
yellow  in  front,  and  spotted  with  rosy  crimson.  It 
blooms  during  the  late  summer  months,  and  is  a 
native  of  Mexico. 

S.  RADIOSA.  —Flowers  much  reflexed,  sepals  broad, 
creamy   white,  suffused   with    pale    orange,  deepest 


towards  the  base,  and  sparingly  dotted  with  reddish 
orange.  Petals  deeper  in  colour  and  narrower  than 
the  sepals.  Lip  rich  deep  orange,  sparingly  dotted 
with  red ;  column  creamy  white  dotted  with  rose 
colour.     It  blooms  during  the  summer  months. 

S.  ocULATA. — This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of 
all  Stanhopeas,  and  is  more  frequently  to  be  found 
under  cultivation  than  any  other.  It  is,  however, 
frequently  mistaken  for  S.  insignis.  The  raceme  in 
oculata  is  many-flowered,  the  individual  blooms 
being  large,  reflexed,  and  emitting  a  powerful  aro- 
matic odour.  Sepals  and  petals  pale  yeUow  or  lemon 
colour,  profusely  spotted  and  dotted  with  purple. 
Lip  bearing  a  deep  yellow  spot  at  the  base,  and  two, 
or  more  large  brownish  black  spots  at  the  sides, 
which  somewhat  resemble  "  eyes  "  ;  hence  its  name. 
The  variety  Barkeriana  would  appear  to  be  almost 
mid-way  between  this  species  and  S.  insignis.  Its 
fltiwers  are  usually  produced  in  early  summer,  but 
sometimes  they  do  not  appear  until  autumn. 

S.  TRicOBXis. — This  is  a  very  distinct  form,  and 
one  easily  distinguished  from  other  kinds,  by  its  pecu- 
liarity of  havintr  a  horn-like  projection  on  the  front 
of  the  lip,  in  addition  to  two  side  ones,  which  form  so 
common  a  feature  in  members  of  this  genus.  The 
flowers  are  barge,  freely  produced,  very  fragrant,  and 
less  fugacious  than  some  others.  Sepals  soft  yellow ; 
petals  much  deeper  coloured.  Lip  rich  yellow,  bear- 
ing on  each  side  near  the  base  an  orange-yellow  eye- 
like spot.  It  blooms  during  the  summer  months,  .and 
is  a  native  of  high  mountains  of  t,)uito. 

S.  TIGRINA. — This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the 
Stanhopeas.  Its  pseudo-bulbs  are  large,  furrowed,  .and 
bear  broad,  massive,  much-plaited,  le.athery,  deep 
green  leaves.  Its  racemes  are  m.any-flowered,  and 
the  individual  blooms  often  measure  from  7  inches  to 
S  inches  acros.s,  and  are  powerfully  perfumed.  Sepals 
and  petals  spreading,  the  former  much  the  broadest ; 
ground  colour  yellow,  heavily  blotched  and  trans- 
versely barred  with  crimson-maroon.  Lip  rich 
orange  at  the  base — in  front  creamy-yellow  and  white, 
and,  together  with  the  column,  profusely  dotted  with 
ro.sy  purple.  It  blooms  during  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  months. 

S.  W.iRi>i. — The  general  appearance  of  this  species 
is  similar  to  that  of  insignis  ;  raceme  many-flowered 
and  the  flowers  deliciously  fragrant.  .Sepals  and 
petals  reflexed,  rich  deeji  golden-yellow,  over  which  is 
scattered  a  profusion  of  crimson-purple  dots.  Ijip 
paler,  whitish  in  places,  ornamented  near  the  base  on 
each  side  with  two  large  velvety-purple  spots,  and 
freckled  iu  front  with  purple.  Its  flowers  are  pro- 
duced during  the  late  summer  months.  Like  S.  tigrina, 
it  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  W.  H.  G. 


AngrsBCum  caudatum. — The  genus  Angraicum 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  species  with  flowers  in  which  the 
spur  is  produced  to  an  extraordinary  length.  A.  ses- 
quipedale  is  one  cif  the  most  strUviug  and  best  known 
of  them.  A.  Scottiauum  is  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful.  A.  Kotschyi  and  A.  Elbsi  have  the 
prettiest  little  flowers  with  tails  nearly  6  inches 
long  ;  and  in  A.  caudatum  we  have  an  equally 
remarkable  species,  the  length  of  its  flower-spur 
being  second  only  to  that  of  A.  sesquipedale.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  all  these  long- spurred  Angr;e- 
cums  are  natives  of  Tropical  Africa,  the  home  of 
the  ostrich  and  giraffe,  or  of  Madagascar,  where  .all 
sorts  of  strange  animals  and  plants  are  said  to  abound. 
A.  caudatum  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  a  healthy 
plant  bearing  a  four-flowered  spike,  and  by  no 
meaus  wanting  in  what  is  vulgarly  known  as  beauty. 
In  habit  it  is  not  unlike  an  Aerides,  the  leaves 
being  strap-shaped,  arched,  and  leathery.  The 
raceme  springs  from  near  the  base  of  the  stem,  and 
is  zi'^-z.ag.  The  flowers  are  on  pedicels  1  inch  long, 
and  when  in  bud,  they  look  little,  small,  very  lung- 
tailed  monkeys  perched  on  the  horizontal  stalk. 
When  expanded  each  flower  has  five  long,  n.arrow, 
reflexed  green  segments  (sepals  and  petals),  a  pure 
white  wavy-edged  cuneate  lip,  the  apex  of  which  is 
produced  into  a  long  point,  and  a  brown  flexuous 
spur  over  9  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  whip- 
cord. The  column  is  also  brownish.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone. — B. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE   HARDY  FRUIT  SHOW. 

October  6,  7,  and  8. 
A  SUBSTANTIAL  prize  list  is  sure  to  attract  exhibitors 
to  a  London  fruit  or  flower  show  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  generally 
attracts  a  representative  gathering  of  competitors  to 
its  shows,  because  it  invariably  offers  good  prizes. 
This  week  the  annual  show  of  hardy  fruits  and  vege- 
tables proved  to  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  its  prede- 
cessors, and  as  the  usual  exhibition  of  Potatoes  did 
not  take  place  this  year  in  conjunction  with  it,  the 
fruit  had  undivided  attention.  Looking  at  the 
heavily-laden  tables  of  Apples,  one  would  scarcely 
suspect  that  the  crop  of  these  this  jear  is  generally  a 
failure,  and  the  high  qualities,  particularly  that  of 
size,  seemed  quite  equal  to  the  exhibits  in  the  great 
Apple  show  at  Chiswick  two  years  ago.  Kxhibitors 
from  all  quarters  of  the  country  competed  in  the 
classes  for  Apples  and  Pears,  and  so  numerous  were 
they,  that  we  rougldy  calculated  that  no  fewer  than 
•2O00  dishes  of  these  fruits  were  shown.  Finer  kitihen 
Apples  could  not  be  seen,  but  the  coloration  of  the 
fruits  this  season  is  not  so  remarkable,  and  this,  we 
believe,  is  the  general  observation  throughout  the 
country. 

The  principal  and  most  coveted  prizes  were  those 
offered  for  the  best  C(.illectious  of  Appbs  and  Pears, 
the  first  prize  in  each  class  being  £10.  The  finest 
collection  of  Apples  was  that  shown  by  Messrs. 
Bunyard,  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone.  This  was  a 
really  grand  display  of  fruit,  such  as  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  beat  in  any  season,  however  good  the  Apple 
crop  may  be.  The  collection  numbered  upwards  of 
130  dishes,  representing  as  many  varieties,  and  there 
w.as  scarcely  a  poor  dish  among  the  whole  number. 
The  fruit  was  gathered  chiefly  from  the  vigorous 
cordons  and  pyramids  which  .are  such  a  speciality  in 
this  Kentish  nursery.  The  kitchen  Apples  were  of 
enormous  size,  and  not  a  few  would  turn  the  scales 
on  17  ozs.  or  IS  ozs.,  particularly  fruits  of  such 
Weighty  sorts  as  Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  Gloria 
Mundi^  Loddington  Seedling,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Lady 
Henniker,  and  Alexander.  Other  sorts,  such  as 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  though  as  much  as  5  inches  in 
diameter,  were  comparatively  light.  The  collection 
comprised  a  selection  of  the  leading  kinds  of  both 
kitchen  and  dessert  Apples.  The  display  was  ren- 
dered attractive  by  such  high-coloured  sorts  as 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Early  Strawberry,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Alexander,  Crimson  tiueening,  Tom 
Putt,  Celliui  Pippin,  and  the  golden  and  yellow  fruits 
of  Golden  Noble,  Lord  Suflield,  and  tiaeen  Caroline. 
Among  the  best  dessert  kinds  shown  were  Kerry 
Pippin,  Margil,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Uibston  Pippin, 
Golden  Pippin,  and  American  Mother  Apple,  and 
some  vei-y  fine  fruits  of  another  American  Apple 
called  the  Melon.  The  second  prize  of  £ii  was  won 
by  a  Herefordshire  grower,  Mr.  Watkins,  of  \yithing- 
ton,  who  had  also  a  wonderfully  fine  collection,  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  high  colour.  There  were 
over  a  hundred  dishes  in  ttie  collection,  and  perhaps 
there  were  never  exhibited  finer  fruits  of  such  as 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and 
Red  Costard,  a  highly-coloured  large,  conical  Apple 
not  much  known.  The  third  and  fourth  collections 
came  from  Devonshire  gardens,  Mr.  SL-later,  of 
Heavitree,  and  Mr.  Powell,  of  Powderhain  Castle. 
No  fewer  than  ten  exhibitors  competed  in  this  class. 

The  finest  collection  of  Pears  in  the  open  class 
was  that  shown  by  Mr.  Thomas's  gardener  (Mr. 
Butler)  at  Orchard  Lane,  Sittingbourue,  who  showed 
about  100  sorts,  all  good  dishes,  many  particularly 
fine.  The  most  prominent  sorts  either  for  large  size 
or  high  colour  were  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Souvenir  de 
Congrl'S,  Durondeau,  Duchesse  d'AngoulOme,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  King  Edward,  Doyeime  du  Comice, 
Beurre  de  I'Assomption,  and  Conseiller  de  la  Cour. 
Besides  these  were  many  other  remarkable  dishes, 
and  a  fine  dish  of  Louise  Bmne  of  Jersey  was 
admired  by  everyone.  A  capital  collection  took  the 
second  prize.  It  was  from  Messrs.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  It  contained  some  very  large  fruits, 
especially  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Magnate,  and  Prin- 
cess,  both    new   sorts.     The    other  four   collections 
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hown  were  good,  but  were  not  so  numerous  as  the 
prize-winning  lots.  The  finest  twelve  dishes  of  Pears 
in  the  amateurs'  class  was  that  from  Mr.  S.  Ford,  of 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  which  wa.s  excellent  in  every 
way.  Ijarge  size  and  good  colour  was  seen  in  each 
sort  represented.  The  selection  was  King  Edward, 
Duroudeau,  tJvedale's  Saint  Germain,  Vicar  of 
Wiakfield,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Coiiseiller  de  la  Cour, 
Marie  Louise  d'Qccle,  Beurri5  Boso,  Duchesse 
d'Angoult-me,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  General 
Tottleben.  The  second  best  dozen  Pears  came  from 
Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Kent,  and  among  them  that 
fine-looking  Pear,  Brockworth  Park,  was  shown  in 
rare  condition.  There  were  also  good  dishes  of  those 
excellent  Pears,  Gausel's  Bergamot,  Beurre  SuperSn, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  and  Duron- 
deau.  The  third  collection  came  also  from  a  Kentish 
garden,  Bickley  Park,  Chislehurst. 

The  amateurs'  class  for  Apples,  twenty-four  dishes 
and  twelve  dishes,  were  well  represented,  there  being 
six  collections  of  twenty-four  sorts  and  nine  of  a 
dozen  dishes.  The  judges  had  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  awarding  the  prizes  in  these  classes,  as  some 
of  the  collections  were  so  excellent.  The  fir.st  collec- 
tion (if  two  dozen  sorts  was  that  from  Mr.  Edwards, 
ShinghiU,  Hereford,  who  had  a  matchless  collection. 
There  were  marvellous  examples  of  the  following 
sorts  :  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Bedfordshire  Foundling, 
Potts'  Seedling,  Blenheim  Orange,  Lady  Henniker, 
Wellington,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Alfriston,  AValtham  Abbey,  Gloria  Mundi,  Mfere  de 
Menage,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  Old  and  Red 
Costard.  The  second  collection,  from  Mr.  Ford, 
Horsham,  was  remarkable  for  large  size  and  high 
colour,  and  scarcely,  if  at  .all,  inferior  was  that  from 
Mr.  Waterman,  who  took  the  third  prize.  The  best 
dozen  dishes  was  that  from  Mr.  Jones,  Wallington 
Bridge,  Car.shalton.  He  had  enormous  fruits  of 
Dutch  Codlin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Flower  of  Kent, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Wellington,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
and  others,  while  the  next  best  dozen,  from  Mr. 
Jacob,  Petworth,  was  remarkable  for  the  high  colour 
of  the  fruits,  the  best  dozen  in  this  respect  in  the 
show.  The  sorts  comprised  the  old  Sussex  Nanny,  a 
capital  desJ^ert  kind  which  should  be  more  known  ; 
Lewis'  Incompar.able,  Emperor  Alexander,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Cellini,  Eibston  Pippin,  and  Alfriston. 
There  were  large  miscellaneous  collections  of  fruits 
shown.  Me&srs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  showed  a  collection  of 
150  sorts  of  Apples  and  eighty  sorts  of  Pears,  all  accu- 
rately named.  Other  collections  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  C'ross  ;  Cheal,  of 
Crawley  ;  Paul,  of  Cheshunt  ;  while  the  place  was 
enlivened  by  a  large  display  of  Dahlias  from  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Mr.  Turner,  and  open-air  Begonias  from 
Messrs.  Laing,  Forest  Hill. 

'Vegetables.  —  There  were  some  half-a-dozen 
cla.'ses  devoted  to  vegetables,  including  Pumpkins 
and  Gourds.  In  the  open  classes  there  was  one 
for  the  best  exhibition  of  vegetables  arranged  for 
effect,  £ti,  £i,  and  £'i  being  offered  for  prizes. 
There  were  three  competitors,  who  each  showed 
enormous  quantities  of  vegetables  arranged  on 
slanting  stages  some  S  feet  or  10  feet  square,  like  the 
front  of  a  greengrocer's  shop.  The  "effect"  was  some- 
what muddly,  but  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  did 
bis  best  to  display  his  produce  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  it  only  needed  a  few  Roses  and  Camellias  carved 
out  of  Turnips  and  Beet  to  complete  the  show. 
We  imagine  that  Mr.  \Vaterman  had  examples,  good 
examples,  of  every  vegetable,  salad,  or  herb  that  it 
is  possible  to  get  together  from  an  October  garden. 
He  had,  we  should  calculate,  some  fifty  or  sixty  sorts 
in  his  group,  and  his  fellow-exhibitors  were  not  much 
behind  him  in  point  of  numbers.  In  the  amateurs' 
class  for  twelve  dishes,  there  was  a  good  displ.ay, 
eight  collections  being  shown.  The  best,  from  Mr. 
Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  consisted  of  excellent  dishes 
of  Pragnell's  Heet,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  New 
Intctrntdiate  Cairot,  Prizetakcr  Leeks,  Clarice's  Red 
Celery,  Perfection  Tomato,  Anglo  White  Spanish 
Onion,  Wroxton  Sprouts,  Champion  Runner  Beans, 
Snowdrop  Potato,  and  Student  Parsnip.  The  second 
collection  was  unnamed,  but  a  capital  dish  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  Pias  was  noticeable  ;  and  in  the  third 
collection  the  best  were  May's  Nortliaw  Sprouts, 
Rousham  Park  Onion,  Hackwood  Park  Tomato,  and 


Moore's  Cream  Marrow.  Among  other  collections 
con.spicuous  sorts  were  Sturdy  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Peas,  Perfection  Tomato,  Reading  Russet  Potato, 
Walker's  Exhibition  Sjirouts,  and  Moore's  Cream 
Marrow.  There  was  a  class  for  ornamental  Gourds, 
in  which  two  collections  were  shown.  Mr.  Osman,  of 
Sutton,  had  the  best,  representing  a  full  collection  of 
all  sorts,  shapes,  and  sizes  to  be  found  among  Gourds. 
The  heaviest  Gourd  weighed  1311  lbs ,  and  was  grown 
by  Mr.  Rodbourn,  Croydon.  The  two  next  heaviest 
weighed  respectively  119  lbs.  and  101  lbs. 

A  list  of  jjrizes  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 


Garden  Destroyers. 


THE  WASPS  AMONG  THE  IVY. 

The  last  few  warm  days — I  am  writing  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  and  from  East  Anglia  (see  "  A.  R.,  p.  o'ili) 
— have  brought  forth  our  old  enemies  In  full  force. 
Had  the  north-east  wind  lasted  a  little  longer  we 
should  probably  have   been  well   rid  of  them  for 
the  season,  but  the  returned  warmth  has  endowed 
them  with  new  life.     It  is  fortunate  the  Ivy  bloom 
was  open  to  allure  them  from  more  valuable  pro- 
ducts, by  its  fulsome  feast  of  not  over-pure  honey. 
The  wasps  for  the  nonce  appear  to  prefer  it  to  all 
else,  and  every  bough  and   stem  clad  with  Ivy  in 
blossom  is  now  filled  with  their  presence  and  the 
loud  hum  and  busy  buzzing  of  their  abnormal  in- 
dustry and  activity.     Scripture  has  it,  "  Go  to  the 
ant,   thou   sluggard  ;    consider   her   ways   and  be 
wise  ;  "  but  if  there  are  any  of  tlie  former  about, 
they  had   better  go   to  the  Ivy-clad  trees  these 
warm  October  days,  consider  the  wasps  gathering 
honey,    and   learn    to   be   busy   and    industrious. 
There  is  a  reckless  haste,  a  wild  spirit  about  the 
wasps  among  the  Ivy  blossoms  that  is  seldom  or 
never  reached  on  other  feeding  grounds.    Whether 
they  know  that  this  is  the  last  field  of  rich  honey 
for  the  season,  or  whether  the  honey  itself  stimu- 
lates them  to  abnormal  energy  it  may  be  diHicult 
to  discover,  but  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The   fact  of   their  ^number  and  force  is  equally 
demonstrated  by  the  abounding  numbers  found  on 
Ivy  at  this  late  date,  and  after  the  quantity  we 
have  bottled  oft',  and  the  fifty  nests  and  occupants 
totally  destroyed.     On  one  tree,   under  which  I 
stood  a  few  minutes  to-day,  there  must  have  been 
many   thousand  wasps  ;   I  was  attracted  by   the 
sound  from  several  yards  off,  and  the  whole  tree 
and  its  immediate  surroundings  were  more  like  a 
hive  of  bees  on  the  swarm  than  aught  else  ;  only, 
that  the  bees  were  all  wasps,  or  nearly  so.     The 
wasps  among   the    Ivy   are  selfish    monopolists, 
keeping  all  the  sweets  to  themselves,  and  driving 
off  by  mere  brute  force  of  numbers  all  intruders 
on   their  preserve.     I  have  often  noted   this  on 
other  occasions,   and  again    to-day,    that    there 
seemed  neither  a  honey  nor  a  bumble  bee  among 
them.     Someone  has  said  that  Ivy  honey  poisons 
wasps,  which  I  doubt  very  much  indeed.     But  it 
is  "  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished," 
and  might  place  us  abreast  on  the  list  of  privileges 
with   those   who  are  recording    their  experience 
from  various  quarters  in  such  words  as   "few  or 
no  wasps."  D.  T.  F. 


Obituary. 


THE   REV.  CHARLES  PIERPOINT  PEACH. 

The  Rev.  C.  Pierpoint  Peach,  who  died  recently  at 
his  vicarage  at  Appleton,  Yorkshire,  was  an  enthu- 
siastic and  accomplished  gardener.  The  innate 
love  of  the  beautiful  was  developed  in  his  case  by 
his  early  surroundings,  his  father  being  a  skilful 
cultivator  of  flowers  and  fruits  in  his  pretty  gar- 
dens and  orchards  at  Holme  Pierpoint,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, where  he  passed  his  childhood.  He  had 
a  true  appreciation  of  all  the  charming  grace  of 
trees  and  plants  and  flowers,  but  he  paid  special 
homage  to  the  queen  of  the  garden,  the  royal 
Rose,  and  was  honoured  accordingly  with  her  smiles 
and  honours.  He  v/as  also  most  successful  in  his 
artistic  arrangement  of  his  summer  garden,  and 
none  knew  better  than  he  how  to  cultivate  and  to 
group  the  varied  tints  of  foliage  and  of  flower.  He 
communicated  to  others  the  happiness  which  he 
found  in  horticulture  by  his  encouragement,  per- 
sonal, practical,  and  pecuniary,  of  cottage  garden- 
ing, and  by  his  establishmentand  institutionof  floral 
societies.  Whether  he  appeared  as  patron,  exhibi- 
tor, or  judge,  he  was  overfull  of  sympathy,  energy, 
and  zeal.  In  other  departments  of  art  the  loving 
heart  made  the  able  hand,  and  in  the  restoration 
of  two  churches  he  executed  an  amount  of  carving, 
both  in  wood  and  stone,  which  will  testify  for 
centuries  his  clever  and  laborious  handiwork. 

"Charley  Peach"  had  an  extensive  circle  of 
friends,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  in  which  he  lived,  that  he  was  elected 
by  them  as  their  Proctor  in  Convocation. 

In  Mr.  Peach  and  in  Mr.  Nethercote,  of  Moulton 
Grange,  Northamptonshire,  we  gardeners  have 
lost  two  of  the  most  devoted,  most  genial,  most 
highly  gifted  of  our  brotherhood. 

Friend  after  friend  dep.arts. 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 

Which  liath  not  here  an  end. 


Sedums  r.  bees  and  butterflies. — It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  to  what  variety  of  Sedum 
"D.T.F."  refers  when  he  says  that  bees  and  butter- 
flies become  stupified  and  poisoned  while  gathering 
honey  from  its  flowers.  We  have  often  seen  pea- 
cock butterflies  basking  on  the  bloom-heads  of 
Sedum  spectabile,  but  whenever  we  have  ap 
preached  them  they  very  quickly  took  flight. 
Common  hive  bees,  too,  seem  fond  of  the  flowers 
of  this  Stonecrop,  but  in  no  case  have  we  seen 
either  bee  or  butterfly  dead  on  or  near  it.  In  wet 
weather  I  have  observed  bees,  as  it  were,  drowned 
by  the  rain,  but  during  this  very  fine  autumn 
none  are  to  be  found  In  that  state. — J.  R.  Hall, 
Fox  Warrcv. 


An  end  hare,  but  no  end  hereafter- 
"  Paradise  Regained  " 


-no  end   i 
S.  R.  H. 


Books  kkceivbd. 

Vol.  ir.     liv  the  Rev. 


British  Fungi.' 
.■kw  'ud  ,V  Suns. 

Uliii^tratcd  Handboolt  of  Victoria,  Australia.' 
and  Indian  Exliibition,  London. 


Bl;l 


John  Stevenson. 
Colonial 


Names  of  plants. — C.  M.  O/ccr.— Clematis  connata 
(syn.,  C.  amplexicaulis,  C.  velutina.'C.  gracilis)  as  near  as  we 
can  make  out.  It  is  a  native  of  temper.ate  Himalaya,  and  is 
a  large  woody  climber ;  leaflets  three  to  seven,  ovate, 
coarsely  serrate  or  lobed  ;  flowers  in  niany-fiowered  panicles, 
sepals  pubescent  outside,  tomentose  inside,  not  ribbed,  fila- 
ments hairy,  achenes  white,  silky-pubescent.  You  will  see  if 
this  description  fits  your  plant.  You  might  try  layering  or 
grafting  on  to  the  roots  of  some  other  kind,  or  on  its  own 
roots,  if  they  are  strong  enough.     So  fiir  as  we  know,  the 

species  is  not  known  in  gardens. D,  D. — Sarcanthus  re- 

ciu-vus. Annette.    .S.     W. — Menziesia    polifolia    alba  ;    the 

pink  flower  is  M.  polifolia. Multum.-  Tricvrtishirta. 

Poirfiox,  Ca->vvrvor. — For  Diplacus,  see  Mimidus. Mr.  Fox 

— Chelone  obliqua. J.  S.    Catttfy. — Mespilus    grandiflora, 

also  called  M.  Smithi. T.  S.  Mansaiwt^n. — Yellow  Stem- 

bergia  lutea,  other  is  Fragariaindica. C.  J.  H. — Apparently 

a  species  of  Carya ;  we  may  be  able  to  identify  it  by  next 

week. 2'.  //.  Archfr-Uhul.—CyYiomiuui  caryotidiura. 

F.,    Jiritjliton. — 1,    Diotyogramma  japoniea ;    2,    As-plenium 
Colensoi  ;  3,  Cyrtomium  Fortunei ;  4,  Polystichum,  specimen 

iusuffioient. A    .l/(c.;(.— Apparently  Pbrc  Delaux. MisA 

Driitiimn. — Rusa    mollis,   a  true  species. Jl/rs.  Nctdiolt. — 

Diiiil)le-flowered  variety  of  Rosa  hieida,  native  of  United 
States. //.  K'UAC. — Catleya  L^jddigesi. 

If  aming:  fruit. — Readers  uho  desire  our  help  in  naming 
frt'it  trill  lindt;/  Outr  in  viitul  that  sereral  speeimem  of 
diiT,  t:  i)t  xliiijiA  oj  colour  and  size  of  the  same  hind  yreatli/  assist 
iii  its  'trttrinirudion.  Local  varieties  should  be  named  by 
local  ijcorcrs,  and  are  often  onlil  Lnoicn  to  them.  We  can 
onhi  undertake  to  7T([7*(''  .four  rarietics  at  a  time,  and  these 
only  tchtn  the  alore  condition  is  obsemd.  Unpaid  parcels 
not  rcceired. 

Names  of  fruits. — //-  J.  R  — Resembles  Pomme  de 
Xeige  or  Snow  Apple. Novice. — Your  Apple  is  not  recog- 
nised ;    does  not  seem  worth  gi'owing. Endciev. -'Be\urk 

Diel. II'.  Bu  n  — 1,  Emperor  Alexander  ;  2,  Cox's  Orange 

Pippin ;  3,    Keswick  Codlin. R.   E.   B<dtfn.—\,  Sweeney 

Nonpiircil ;  2,  Brabant  Bellefleur ;  3.  Roundway's  Jlngnum 

Bonum. .'I  ^nhacciber.  —  l,  Sw.an's  Egg  ;  2,  Bishop's  Thumb. 

M.  W. — The  large  Pear  is  Beurre  Bachclier  ;  the  tniall, 

Thompson's. V.    C.—^,    Hampton's    Bergamot:     "2,  Glou 

Morcean. T.    A.    iVti/.— White   Bucklaiid. En<iuirer.— 

Your    Apple    is    not    known— seems    worthless. Igtio.~ 

Bemre  Charneuses  ;  2,  N.apoleon  ;  3,  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclero  ; 
Apple,  Braddick's  Nonpareil A.  Oodircy.—'Pear,  appar- 
ently Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  but  too  much  decayed  to 
identify  clearly.     Other  fruits  will  be  named  next  week. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODS. 
"  Yorkshiueman's"  rem.^rks  upon  this  subject  are  to 
the  point.  Wh.at  the  reason  is  that  there  are  so  few 
really  competent  foresters  is  a  tpiestion  requiring 
careful  looking  into.  In  the  present  day,  when  there 
is  so  much  competition  for  almost;  any  post,  at  the 
first  sight  it  appears  strange  that  few  go  in  for  the 
busines"  of  forester,  except  as  a  kind  of  appendage  to 
some  other  branch  of  employment.  This  being  the 
case,  there  is  no  room  for  wonder  that  much  of  what 
by  courtesy  is  called  forest  management  is  done  in 
a  very  slipshod  fashion.  Unsatisfactory  as  this  is, 
there  is  little  room  for  surprise  that  matters  are  in 
this  position,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that 
any  great  alteration  will  take  place  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  real  explanation  of  this  I  take  to  be  in 
the  fact  that  the  prizes  in  the  ranks  of  foresters  are 
not  sufficient  to  enlist  men  of  more  than  moderate 
ability.  When  it  is  considered  what  the  extent  of 
knowledge  is,  bi>th  scientific  and  practical,  required  by 
an  individual  to  be  fairly  classed  as  a  competent 
forester,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  what  point  of 
eminence  it  is  possible  to  rise— that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
gaining  a  competency— there  is  no  room  for  surprise 
that  more  are  not  found  in  the  field.  To  be  anything 
beyond  a  mere  woodman,  the  forester  must  poESJss, 
besides  a  good  elementary  education,  a  knowledt;e  of 
geology  and  chemistry,  and  have  considerable  skill  in 
drawing.  He  must  be  a  botanist,  an  entomologist, 
and  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  these  subj'  cts 
in  a  practical  manner,  and  be  well  up  in  the  economic 
values  of  the  products  of  which  he  has  charge,  and 
all  for  the  pay  of  an  ordinary  mechanic. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  of  little  use  to  urge 
that  many  of  the  studies  are  in  lliemselves  recrea- 
tions, as,  however  true  it  may  be,  when  it  is  looked 
upon  as  the  serious  business  of  life,  it  assumes  a  very 
different  aspect.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred 
from  these  remarks  that  I  wish  to  imply  that  forosters 
as  a  class  are  badly  treated  Ijy  their  employers,  ai  on 
the  whole  I  believe  the  reverse  to  be  the  case,  but 
rather  that  the  small  chances  of  rising  to  any  very 
high  position  whilst  following  the  profession  lie  more 
in  the  fact  that  profits  derivable  from  woodland  is  in- 
sufficient to  admit  of  any  great  progressive  increase  of 
salary  to  permanent  foresters. 

If,  then,  this  is  the  real  truth  about  the  matter — 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  men  who  see  their 
way  to  more  lucrative  professions  will  qualify  for 
such  posts  which  from  time  to  time  become  open — we 
are  face  to  face  with  the  question,  whether  our  forests 
and  woodlands  are  to  remain  in  practically  their  pie- 
sent  condition.  If  not,  who  can  be  got  to  undertake 
the  higher  branches  of  the  work  ?  To  this  the  answer 
is,  that  owners  themselves  as  a  body  must  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  their  woods.  On  the  large  estates 
where  this  would  be  impracticable  the  few  competent 
foresters  are  in  most  cases  found,  as  the  salaries 
are  naturally  higher,  and  it  is  the  smaller  places 
which  constitute  the  bulk  where  tlie  imperfectly 
trained  men  are  to  be  met  with.  As  it  has  been  urged, 
it  is  very  improbable  that  these  latter  posts  will  ever 
be  filled  by  men  who  have  been  very  highly  trained  ; 
therefore,  if  a  change  is  to  be  effected,  it  must  be  by 
those  who  alone  can  give  sufficient  study  to  the  sub- 
ject, viz.,  the  owners  or  prospective  owners.  If  this 
was  taken  to  heart,  it  would  not  be  long  before  an  ap- 
preciable difference  would  be  seen,  as  to  men  who, 
from  the  nature  of  their  position,  will  naturally  have 
received  a  liberal  education  and  be  grounded  in  most 
of  the  subjects  of  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  knowledge,  it  would  be  much  more  easy  to  follow 
this  up  in  a  practical  manner  than  it  would  be  to  the 
man  who  has  to  i]ght  his  way  up  fiom  the  ranks  and 
acquire  as  he  goes  along  the  elementary  knowledge 
which  the  other  already  possesses  as  a  part  of  his 
ordinary  education. — Forester. 

I  read  with  interest  the  remarks  at  page  ."Ji", 

but  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  the  writer.  1  admit 
that  gardeners  understand  the  rearing  and  nursing  of 
young  trees,  but  I  fear  that  it  would  be  a  failure  to 
attempt  to  put  them  in  places  which  foresters 
ought  to  fill.  Although  a  thorough  gardener  may 
possess  practical  or  theoretical  knowledge,  I  contend 


that  he  is  unfit  for  a  forester.  A  forester  now-a- 
days  ought  to  be  a  man  not  only  possessing  a  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  geology,  entomology,  and  botany, 
but  he  should  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  estate 
carpentering,  land-surveying,  valuing  of  timber  trees 
and  coppice  woods,  besides  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
saw-mill  management.  I  do  not  thmk  the  man  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  a  garden  could  grasp  the 
subject  of  valuing,  and  other  points,  so  soon  as  "York- 
shireman"  imagines.  Forestry  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
but  landowners  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  their  wood- 
l.vndi  must  be  put  under  proper  management.  Tliey 
want  men  who  understand  this,  and  be  able  to  in- 
struct practically  how  timber  should  be  felled  and 
converted.  I  believe  a  gardener  would  require  a 
second  apprenticeship  before  taking  the  place  of  a 
forester.  Before  long  we  shall  have  some  young  men 
ready  to  accept  situations  as  practical  and  theoretical 
foresters.  Your  correspondent  seems  to  treat  the 
subject  of  valuing  as  of  minor  importance.  I  believe  it 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  frequently  we 
have  found  timber  valued  too  high,  and  in  some,  and 
not  a  few,  cases  too  low.  Again,  timber  is  grown  for 
useful  purposes  and  not  for  ornament  only,  and  men 
are  wanted  who  have  been  trained  foresters  and  not 
gardeners. — Omeg.i. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  lately  about 

the  management  of  woods,  and  also  upon  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  school  of  forestry  in  Britain,  and 
many  sensible  suggestions  have  been  made.  CJreat 
Britain  itself  contains  an  ample  forest  area,  with 
sufficient  geological  variation  as  well  as  of  climate, 
that  any  school  for  the  teaching  of  practical  and 
scientific  forestry  could  require.  The  vast  extent 
of  the  royal  forests  and  of  private  estates  in  this 
country  affords  an  ample  field  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  forestry  in  all  its  phases.  Were  the 
nucleus  of  such  a  school  placed  contiguous  to  some 
large  forest,  such  as  the  New  Forest,  iu  Hampshire, 
a  wide  field  would  be  at  hand  for  immediate  instruc- 
tion, and  easy  excursions  could  bo  made  into  other 
parts  of  the  country  for  observation,  comparison,  and 
study.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  school  of 
forestry  at  home  is  greatly  recpiired  for  the  develop- 
ment of  arboriculture  as  a  science,  and  its  intelligent 
practice  as  an  art.  The  man}'  examples  of  mis- 
managed woodlands  scattered  over  the  country 
strongly  testify  to  the  necessity  for  better  instruction 
in  their  cultivation  and  ^management  ;  and  I  hope 
landowners  will  bestir  themselves  to  establish  a  school 
of  forestry  at  home,  which  would  be  so  much  for 
their  own  advantage. — A.  P. 


quently  occurs.  Ash  and  other  woods  of  a  nature  sus- 
ceptible of  being  easily  split  require  the  most  care  in 
this  respect,  as  I  have  often  seen  a  tree  damaged  to 
several  times  the  cost  of  felling  by  the  neglect  of 
having  a  proper  "  fall ;"  or,  in  other  words,  owing  to 
being  insufficiently  hewn  on  the  side  towards  which 
it  was  intended  to  be  thrown.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  seen  trees  hewn  to  such  an  extent  before  the 
saw  was  applied  as  to  cause  a  serious  loss  through  the 
waste  of  wood  in  chips.  Properly  balancing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  axe  and  the  saw  should  be  used  in 
felling  is  a  matter  which  requires  more  judgment  than 
would  on  the  moment  appear,  and,  like  many  other 
operations,  is  a  thing  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
practice.  Even  this  is  not  always  en<iugh,  as  parti- 
cular systems  of  work  seem  to  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  these  are  not  unfre- 
quently  systems  of  doubtful  merit.  Ger.e.-ally,  I  take 
it,  as  I  have  said,  that  for  anything  above  i  inches 
diameter  at  the  butt  the  saw  as  well  as  the  axe  should 
be  used,  and  for  larger  timber,  if  waste  is  to  be 
avoided,  the  swelling  of  the  bole  just  above  the 
grfiund-level  should  not  be  reduced  by  the  axe  to  a 
smaller  size  than  the  normal  part  of  the  trunk  just 
above  the  poiut  where  the  hewing  in  preparation  for 
the  saw  commences.  There  will  be,  of  course,  here 
and  there  a  case  where  this  rule  must  bt;  departed 
from,  as  trees  do  not  aU  grow  upon  a  single  model, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  hold  good.  The 
saw  is  a  comparatively  harmless  tool,  and  the  chief 
thing  to  be  observed  in  using  it  in  tree-felling  is  to 
keep  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ground. 

D.  J.  Y. 


THE  AXE  IN  TREE-FELLING. 

That  the  axe  should  be  the  favourite  tool  with 
woodmen  is  only  natural,  seeing  that  its  use  is  a  much 
more  exhilarating  occupation  than  the  cramped  posi- 
tion one  is  obliged  to  assume  in  working  a  saw  in  the 
operation  of  tree  felling.  This  renders  it  the  more 
necessary  that  a  proper  supervision  be  exercised  when 
felling  is  going  on.  In  different  districts  the  extent 
to  which  the  axe  is  used  varies,  as  well  as  it  does 
amongst  individuals.  I  have  often  had  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  to  this  when  employing  men  in  places 
with  which  I  was  unacquainted.  This  is  especially 
so  with  plantations  of  Fir  poles.  In  some  counties 
the  woodmen  seem  to  be  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
axe  alone  for  trees  up  to  a  size  of  6  inches  or  8  inches 
diameter.  For  very  small  poles  to  use  the  axe  is 
certainly  the  most  expeditious  plan,  and  for  anything 
under  say  4  inches  diameter  at  the  butt  there  will 
not  be  enough  loss  of  wood  to  give  room  for  serious 
objection,  but  above  4  inches  diameter  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  wasteful  method  if  the  trees  are  not  sawn.  Two 
or  three  blows  from  an  axe  of  a  man  in  advance 
will  be  enough  to  prepare  these  smaller  trees  for  the 
men  who  follow  with  the  saw,  and  it  this  double  ope- 
ration costs  a  trifle  more  than  felling  entirely  by  the 
axe,  which  is  doubtful,  it  will  be  more  than  repaid  by 
the  savuig  in  timber. 

With  regard  to  larger  trees  which  no  practical 
woodman  in  this  country  would  ever  attempt  to  fell 
with  the  axe  alone,  it  is  capable  of  being  abused,  both 
bv  being  used  too  little  or  too  much.  When  used  too 
little  upon  trees  to  be  felled  by  the  saw,  the  trees  are 
liable  to  become  torn  at  the  butt.     This  not  unfre- 


UNSKILFUL  TREE  PRUNING. 

I  HAVE  been  more  than  ever  impressed  by  the  effects 
of  indiscriminate  pruning  on  an  Oak  wood  here.  The 
trees  in  question  seemed  to  be  very  fair  specimens  of 
hedgerow  timber,  perfectly  clean  in  the  bole  for  some 
I'l  feet  or  S  feet,  at  which  point  the  branches  began. 
In  the  felled  trees  the  places  from  which  these 
large  branches  had  been  removed  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  sound,  but  when  the  boles  come  to  be  cut 
into  sections  a  very  different  scene  is  presented, 
and  only  those  who  have  had  to  deal  with  it  can 
understand  the  perplexity  it  causes  to  have  from 
a  single  dead  knot  to  2  feet  or  3  feet  of  virtually 
rotten  wood  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  scantling 
which  is  required  for  a  particidar  purpose  and  must 
be  of  a  given  length  or  size.  This  is  just  what 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  Oak  trees  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  whilst  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
bulk  was  good  sound  wood — very  often  of  really 
superior  qualicy — the  trees  had  to  be  discarded,  and 
a  loss  of  timber  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  sustained, 
simply  because  some  ill-advised  individual  h.ad  per- 
haps half  a  century  ago  tried  his  skill  at  removing 
branches  from  the  then  young  tref s.  It  is  impossible 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  loss  which  annually 
accrues  from  this  one  cause  alone,  but  from  my  o«n 
experience  I  well  know  it  amouijts  to  a  large  sum. 

Most  trees  suffer  more  or  less,  but  the  0.ik  is 
peculiarly  open  to  damage,  and  from  the  form  which 
the  decay  generally  takes  it  is  more  serious  than  with 
almost  any  other.  In  Ash,  reckless  pruning  often 
develops  very  bad  knots  and  bad  wood,  but  in  Elm, 
though  knotty  wood  is  of  relatively  much  less  va'ue, 
it  is  not  often  tliat  it  is  made  entirely  useless.  In 
touching  upon  the  damage  to  Oak  I  do  not  refer  to 
shakes  and  the  like  which  are  inherent  to  the  tree, 
but  simply  unsoundness,  which  is  to  a  large  degree 
preventable.  Pruning  off  small  branches  carefully 
when  the  trees  are  very  young  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
cause  any  jjractical  damage,  but  when  the  limbs 
assume  any  considerable  size,  such,  for  instance,  that 
they  cannot  be  readily  removed  by  the  knife,  pruning 
will  assuredly  be  detrimental.  If  from  any  cause  the 
cutting  away  of  any  large  branches  becomes  impera- 
tive, I  would  r.ather  sacrifice  the  whole  tree  than 
mutilate  it  and  let  it  stand.  This  may  be  looked 
upon  as  rather  severe,  but  it  is  infinitely  better  than 
allowing  it  to  grow  on  aid  produce  worthless 
material.  It  mxy  be  argued  that  it  is  seldom  that 
the  loss,  when  unsound  wood  occurs  quite  in  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  falls  upon  the  seller,  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  majority  of  producers  would  counten- 
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ance    what   now  is    chiefly  an   unconscious   fraud  if 
they  were  fully  alive  to  the  means  of  prevention. 

D.  J.  Y. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

Covert  Tlanting. 

Now  is  the  time  to  form  new  shrubberies  for  covert, 
and  in  cases  where  the  soil  is  of  a  poor,  hungry 
nature,  a  mixture  of  soft  ea'tfi,  peat  bo^^,  or  well 
r'ecomposed  vegetable  mould,  mixed  with  the  soil  at 
the  time  of  p'anting,  will  he  useful.  As  a  general 
rule,  most  evergreen  shrubs  luxuriate  in  well  decom- 
posed matter,  so  Ihat  such  may  be  applied  to  poor 
ihin  soils  of  an  opposite  texture  with  great  advan- 
tage, and  will  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  health 
and  vigour  of  tlie  plants  so  treated.  Transplant  and 
renovate  old  shrubberies  where  necesFary  by  cutting 
off  all  dead  and  decayed  wood,  and  such  plants  as  are 
falling  into  an  unhealthy  condition  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  a  proper  remedy  applied  to  save  them 
without  delay.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  cause  of 
failure  will  be  found  to  be  either  poverty  of  soil,  hard 
impervious  subsoil,  or  want  of  thorough  and  efficient 
drainage,  all  of  which  causes  the  cultivator  can  combat 
by  timely  and  judicious  remedies  properly  applied 
and  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  In  forming 
coverts  care  should 'be  taken  to  introduce  a  liberal 
quantity  of  berry-bearing  shrubs  in  order  to  give  a 
supply  of  food  for  game.  Plant  each  species  and 
variety  on  the  class  of  snil  {as  far  as  possible)  most 
conducive  to  their  nature  and  requirements,  which 
will  be  a  great  means  of  attaining  success. 

Where  open  spaces  occur  here  and  there  in  decidu- 
ous plantations  a  few  common  Silver  Firs  might  be 
planted  in  such  with  advantage,  using  good-sized 
bushy  plarts  prepared  in  the  home  nursery  for  that 
purpose.  This  tree  thrives  exceptionally  well  in  such 
places,  retains  its  side  branches,  and  affords  cover  and 
shelter  during  winter  when  the  deciduous  trees  are 
stripped  of  tlieir  foliage.  The  sites  for  the  trees 
should  be  well  prepared  by  trenching  a  circular  piece 
of  ground  not  less  than  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  ex- 
tracting all  roots  and  dead  timber  io  order  to  render 
the  ground  pure  and  clean  for  the  reception  of  the 
trees.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  a  narrow, 
deep,  circular  trench  around  the  newly  planted  tree, 
and  allow  it  to  lie  open  for  a  few  years  in  order  to 
prevent  the  roots  of  the  old  trees  in  the  vicinity  from 
exhausting  the  soil  at  the  root  of  the  young  tree ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  latter  is  established,  the  trench  may 
then  be  filled  up. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  present  coverts 
by  means  of  layering,  such  work  should  be  done  and 
finished  without  delay,  and  in  order  not  to  disturb 
the  game,  or  at  least  as  little  as  possible,  the  different 
groups  should  be  gone  over  by  rotation,  as  may  be 
found  most  convenient  to  all  interested.  Brittle 
wood  that  is  apt  to  break  when  cut  by  the  knife  may 
be  twisted  and  the  bark  ruffled  ;  then  by  fastening 
them  firmly  down  with  a  hooked  peg  and  covering 
them  with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  they  will  be  found  to 
emit  roots  and  answer  the  requirements  necessary. 

Thee  Plantino. 
Push  forward  the  preparation  of  ground  for  new 
plantations  by  draining,  fencing,  and  opening  pits  of 
sufficient  size  for  the  trees  to  be  planted,  and  in  all 
cases  where  the  subsoil  consists  of  hard  till,  have  such 
well  broken  up,  which  will  not  only  be  favourable  to 
the  young  plants  at  the  outset,  but  will  also  have  a 
decided  effect  on  the  healthy  development  of  the  trees 
in  after  life.  On  exposed  situations  near  the  sea- 
board, barren  Heather  moois,  and  bleak  peat  bogs,  a 
screen  fence  erected  on  the  most  exposed  points  of 
the  plantation  is  a  great  aid  in  the  way  of  procuring 
shelter  for  the  young  trees.  Such  a  screen  fence  may 
be  erected  by  planting  a  line  of  wooden  posts  along 
the  line  of  fence  about  6  feet  apart  ;  then  by  stretch- 
ing four  horizontal  wires  along  the  fence  and  attaching 
them  securely  to  the  posts,  and  warping  branches 
through  the  former,  a  useful  and  efficient  screen  fence 
can  be  erected  at  small  cost.  In  cases  where  it  was 
not  convenient  to  procure  branches.  Heather  and  Bog 
Myrtle  warped  through  the  wires  answer  the  purpose 
admirably.  In  cases  where  the  fence  is  not  to  be  of 
a  permanent  nature,  the  size  of  the  wire  used  may  be 
No.  G  gauge,  which  will  be  cjuite  efficient  for  the  pur- 


pose. The  posts  may  be  made  from  young  trees,  the 
thinnings  of  j'oung  plantations,  tree  tops,  or  other 
wood  of  little  value  ;  efficiency  and  economy  should 
always  be  the  forester's  consideration. 

Plant  out  Coniferae  and  other  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  as  standards  on  the  lawn  and  elsewhere  as 
n)ay  be  wanted,  and  in  lifting  the  plants  use  digging 
folks  with  steel  jirongs  in  preference  to  spades,  which 
will  lessen  the  risk  of  cutting  and  destroying  the  roots 
in  the  course  of  removal.  When  planting  the  trees, 
it  is  a  mat'er  of  vital  importance  for  their  success  in 
after  life  to  have  the  roots  spread  out  in  a  regular 
manner  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  Carelessness  in 
this  respect  is  sure  to  be  the  forerunner  of  serious  loss 
and  disappointment,  so  that  great  care  is  necessary  to 
see  that  the  work  is  properly  executed.  Stake,  tie, 
and  fence  the  trees  according  to  ttieir  requirements, 
and  finish  by  giving  a  good  mulching  in  order  to  pre- 
vent too  sudden  evaporation.  Look  over  standard 
trees  and  see  that  their  wants  are  attended  to  in  the 
way  of  staking,  tying,  and  fencing.  Plant  hedges  of 
Thorn,  Beech,  Privet,  &c.,  where  they  may  be  wanted, 
using  stout,  well-prepared  plants  with  bushy  roots. 

Nursery. 
If  not  already  done,  finish  putting  in  Evergreen 
cuttings  without  delay.  The  planting  of  two-year 
seedling  or  bedded  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch  into  nursery 
rows  may  now  be  done  advantageously;  likewise 
plant  in  the  same  way  other  hardy  species  of  young 
Coniferie,  as  well  as  other  well-rooted  plants  raised 
from  cuttings,  as  they  will  soon  take  to  the  soil  at 
this  season,  and  will  not  be  apt  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  ground  during  winter  by  frost.  Seedling  Hollies, 
Berberries  of  sorts,  Khododendrons,  &c.,  may  all  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Collect  tree  seeds  as  tliey 
ripen,  such  as  Horse  and  Spanish  Chestnuts,  Walnuts, 
and  Oaks.  These  may  be  sown  at  once  on  well-pre- 
pared ground,  not  of  too  heavy  a  texture,  in  good 
condition,  and  free  from  weeds.  The  seeds  of  Beech, 
Maples,  &c.,  had  better  be  kept  till  sowing  time  in 
spring,  as  the  plants  are  apt  to  suffer  by  spring  frosts 
when  the  seeds  are  committed  to  the  ground  in 
autumn.  Collect  the  cones  of  different  species  of 
Picea  and  other  kinds  that  ripen  their  seeds  in 
autumn  ;  choose  a  fine  day  for  the  purpose,  and  store 
them  aw.xy  in  a  dry  place  till  wanted  in  spring. 
Haws  that  have  been  kept  in  sand-pits  for  a  season 
should  now  be  sown  on  well  prepared  ground,  choos- 
ing a  fine  dry  day  for  the  operation.  All  unoccupied 
ground  should  be  dug  up  into  rough  ridges  to  keep  it 
dry  and  admit  the  influence  of  frost  during  winter, 
but  in  cases  where  the  soil  has  become  exhausted,  a 
dressing  of  well-decomposed  manure  mixed  with  the 
soil  at  the  time  of  digging  will  be  beneficial.  Turn 
over  and  prepare  compost-heaps  to  induce  decom- 
position, so  that  the  stuff  may  be  ready  for  use  when 
wanted. 


Trees  in  Tredegar  Park.  —In  this  beautiful 
Monmouthshire  park  there  are  very  fine  trees,  chiefly 
Oak,  Elm,  and  Ash,  but  I  think  the  most  imposing 
are  those  in  the  old  avenue  of  Sweet  Chestnuts.  It 
is  thought  that  this  avenue  of  trees  at  one  time  led 
to'the  ancient  residence,  Tredegar  House,  but  years  ago 
there  was  a  new  road  constructed  leading  from  New- 
port to  Cardiff  which  divided  the  avenue.  The  trees 
are  many  in  number,  and  even  the  smallest  of  them 
is  no  mean  specimen.  I  give  you  dimensions  of  three 
of  the  Tredegar  trees  :  No  1,  circumference  19  feet ; 
No.  2,  IS  feet ;  No.  3,  15  feet  10  inches,  5  feet  from 
the  ground.  They  average  from  about  40  feet  to 
50  feet  in  height  to  the  topmost  twig,  but  in  the  bole 
they  only  average  about  11  feet  to  where  the  first 
limb  spreads.  The  situation  is  low,  and  the  soil 
is  a  sandy,  loamy  clay.  I  know  of  no  better 
timber  for  gates  and  posts  than  that  of  the  Sweet 
Chestnut.  A  post  which  has  been  standing  for  the 
last  forty  years  is  perfectly  somid.  We  have  also 
sold  it  for  chair-making  and  for  many  kinds  of  scant- 
ling ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  most  durable  timber  for  almost 
any  purpose.  We  have  found  Sweet  Chestnut  grow- 
ing and  doing  well  in  many  different  soils  and 
exposed  situations.  We  once  felled  some  very  tine 
trees  growing  in  a  marly  stony  soil  on  red  sand- 
stone, the  timber  of  which  was  very  hard. — Yoing 
FORBSTKP, 


AMERICAN  PINE  TIMBER. 

Fir  timber  of  coniferous  trees  coming  from  America 
is  distinguished  in  the  market  from  Baltic  timber  by 
being  termed  Pine  instead  of  Fir.  The  different 
kinds  imported  are  known  as  Yellow  Pine,  Red  Pine, 
White  Pme  or  Sjjruce,  and  Pitch  Pine,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  wood,  and  they  are  mostly  classed 
as  first,  second,  or  third  ({uality,  without,  however, 
any  distinguishing  marks.  The  chief  ports  for 
American  Pine  timber  are  Quebec  and  St.  -John,  the 
best  Yellow  Pine  being  shipped  from  the  for.-ner,  and 
the  best  Spruce  from  the  latter. 

American  Yellow  Pine  is  the  product  of  the  Pinus 
.Strobus,  or  Weymouth  Pine,  a  very  different  tree 
from  the  I*inus  sylvestris,  or  Scotch  Fir,  which  sup- 
plies the  Baltic  yellow  deals  ;  moreover,  the  term 
*'  yellow  "'  is  only  applied  to  this  wood  in  our  markets ; 
in  America  it  goes  by  the  name  of  "  White  Pine." 
It  can  be  purchased  in  balks  up  to  GO  feet  or  70  feet 
in  length  and  24  inches  square  ;  it  is  not  so  strong  or 
durable  as  the  American  Red  Pine,  but  is  much 
lighter,  and  is,  therefore,  readily  distinguished  in  the 
floating  docks  by  the  height  it  stands  out  of  the 
water.  It  is  not  much  used  in  large  scantlings  in 
England,  but  is  largely  purchased  as  planks  and 
deals,  for  it  is  admirably  suited  for  all  kinds  of 
joinery,  being  remarkably  free  from  knots,  and  very 
easy  to  work. 

American  Red  Pine  is  the  wood  of  the  Pinus  mitis, 
which  is  called  in  America  the  "Yellow  Pine,"  and 
very  closely  resembles  the  wood  of  the  Scotch  Fir, 
though  it  does  not  equal  it  in  either  strength  or 
durability,  nor  does  it  grow  so  large  as  the  Dantzic 
and  Memel  timber,  though  it  is  said  to  be  slightly 
Ktiffer.  Being  very  straight-grained  and  free  from 
knots,  it  is  valuable  for  joiners'  work  where  a 
stronger  wood  th.an  the  Yellow  Pine  is  required,  but 
it  is  not  so  much  used  in  England,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  more  expensive,  in  proportion  to  its 
quality  and  size,  than  Baltic  Fir.  American  White 
Pine  or  Spruce  is  very  similar  to  Baltic  white  timber, 
but,  not  being  considered  equal  to  it  in  durability  or 
strength,  does  not  command  a  hii-ge  sale  in  our 
markets.  It  is  the  produce  of  two  different  trees, 
the  Abies  alba  or  White  Spruce,  and  the  Abies  nigra 
or  Black  Spruce,  so  named  from  the  colour  of  their 
bai'k,  though  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  in  both  cases 
white. 

The  Black  Spruce  timber  is  much  better  than  the 
white,  besides  being  more  plentiful  and  growing  to  a 
larger  size.  Pitch  Pine  is  the  produce  of  the  Pinus 
resinosa,  .and  it  comes  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Georgia, 
Savannah,  and  Pensacola.  It  is,  on  account  of  its 
dark  grain,  coming  much  into  use  for  treads  of  stairs, 
framing  of  doors,  and  other  purposes,  when  varnish 
instead  of  paint  is  to  be  used.  The  wood  is  heavy, 
sticky,  and  is  as  difficult  to  work  as  Oak,  but  the 
great  quantity  of  resin  which  it  contains — though  it 
clogs  the  plane,  and  so  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  work- 
ing it — renders  it  very  durable,  especially  when 
exposed  t)  damp  and  water;  but  if  cut  from  the 
trees  which  have  been  recently  tapped  for  turpen- 
tine, the  durability  and  strength  of  the  timber  is  much 
reduced.  The  wood  is  very  free  from  knots,  since 
the  tree  runs  up  to  a  great  height,  only  throwing  out 
branches  at  the  top. 


Government  tree  planting. — Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  I'orests  propose  carry- 
ing forward  planting  operations  on  the  waste  Crown 
lands  in  the  Isle  of  Man  on  a  large  scale.  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  of  Edinburgh,  are  to  supply  forest  trees  for 
this  purpose. 

Guides  in  the  forest. — It  is  a  f.act  th.it  Mosses, 
owing  to  their  love  for  the  shade,  invariably  grow  on 
the  north  side  of  the  tree.  Two  other  rules  useful  to 
persons  who  have  lost  their  way  in  a  forest  are(l), 
the  limbs  of  a  tree  .are  generally  larger,  while  the 
bark  is  rougher  and  considerably  thicker  on  the  south 
or  sunny  side  ;  (2)  the  shadow  of  the  trees  also  form 
a  most  reliable  guide.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
shadows  are  very  long  and  point  west.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fiirenoon  they  are  as  long  as  the  trees  that 
make  them  and  all  point  north-west,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  they  are  very  short  and  point  due  north. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Natnre  :  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature. "^SAa^c^iJCorc. 
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MISDIRECTED  TIDINESS    IN  GARDENS. 

We  all  know  the  melancholy  ttoiy  of  "I.xion,  the 
Scapegrace,"  who,  for  his  delinquencies,  was  con- 
demned to  be  tied  and  tortured  on  a  wheel,  and 
there  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  good  many  horti- 
cultural Ixions,  especially  in  jiublic  pwks  and 
gardens,  who  at  this  season  must  perforce  olfer 
up  some  sacrifice  by  way  of  propitiating  the  false 
idol.  Tidiness.  Whether  dead  and  bleaching 
stalks  of  Lily  or  Delphinium  are  less  attractive 
than  earth  scraped  bare,  I  need  not  now  stop  to 
inquire,  since  it  is  a  (juestion  which  every  owner 
of  a  garden,  or  now  and  then  a  gardener,  may 
settle  for  himself  or  herself,  as  tlie  case  may  be. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  perfectly  assured,  and  that  is 
that  many  bulbs,  often  rare  and  beautiful,  and 
not  a  few  herbaceous  plants  are  fai'  less  hardy  if 
their  old  flower-stems  are  torn  away  at  this  rainy 
season  than  they  would  be  if  the  same  were 
left  until  the  genial  days  of  spring.  Just  at  this 
time,  or  a  little  later,  is  the  harvest-time  of  the 
jobbing  gardener,  who  wanders  from  door  to 
door  with  rake  and  spade.  His  mission  is  to 
"  do  up  the  garden,"  a  mission  which  he  carries 
out  with  an  earnestness  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Of  course,  every  owner  of  a  garden  may  "  do 
as  he  likes  with  his  own,"  just  as  some 
people  get  their  "  old  masters "  cleaned  and 
re-varnished  now  and  then  for  state  occasions  ; 
but  anyone  who  knows  something  of  the  natural 
beauty  and  usefulness  of  bare  stalks  and  stems, 
albeit  bleached  and  bare,  must  shrink  from  con- 
templating the  tearing,  pruning,  and  delving 
which  too  often  form  the  work  amongst 
hardy  flijwers  during  October  and  November. 
Quibbler  says,  a  garden  "ought  to  be  clean 
and  tidy,"  and  yet  he  is  always  complain- 
ing that  this  bulb  or  that,  which  (^ost  him  many 
shillings,  has  failed  to  appear  in  the  spring. 
Only  the  other  day  I  explained  to  him  that  if 
he  pulls  up  an  old  flower-stalk  from  a  Lily  or 
other  bulb,  that  he  leaves  a  nice  little  earth-tube 
right  down  into  that  Lilium  auratum  vittatum 
for  which  he  paid  a  guinea  last  spring.  The 
heavy  rains  of  autumn  trickle  down  the  hole, 
and  the  interest  on  his  capital  goes,  even  if  now 
and  then  the  ijrincip^l  does  not  also  vanish. 
"  Well,  I'll  drop  dry  sand  in  the  hole,  or  I'll  cut 
ott'  the  stalks  at  ground  level,"  says  he,  and  so  the 
matter  ends  in  a  compromise.  But  I  know  one 
garden  i'rom  which  no  dead  stalks  are  ever  re- 
moved in  autumn.  "There  they  stand, '  bleached 
and  bare,'"  sa3's  Quibbler,  and  I  assent  to  his 
interpolation.  But  what  happens  ?  The  autumnal 
leaves  are  whirled  around  those  old  stalks  and 
stay  there  in  light  fleecy  masses  locked  in  among 
the  uprising  stems,  and  neither  rain  nor  frost 
penetrates  to  the  scaled  bulb  or  tender  root 
beneath  the  soil.  You  inspect  the  borders 
on  a  frosty  morning,  and  every  dead  stem  is 
covered  with  hoar-frost,  and  sparkles  as  brightly 
as  if  set  with  brilliants,  while  every  rare 
bulb  and  root  below  is  warmly  and  se- 
curely thatched  with  leaves.  This  is  no  new 
idea,  no  new-fangled  notion,  no  theory,  but 
practice  as  oW  as  the  hills,  it  having  been  Na- 
ture's plan  of  protection  originated  at  and 
adopted  since  the  beginning.  My  dear  old  friend 
Quibbler  is  irrepressible.  He  says  that  as  dwel- 
ling-houses are  not  built  so  as  to  resemble  the 


natural  rocky  caves  or  primitive  dwellings  which 
they  now  supersede,  so  also  shoulil  the  garden 
have  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance,  and  shiiuM  not 
resemble  a  wilderness  iir  a  jungle  !  If  mere  ap- 
pearance was  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  I  should 
agree  with  my  friend  no  doubt,  but  as  a  gardener 
1  was  taught  to  value  mere  appearance  only  as 
secondary  to  the  real  welfare  of  the  plants  under 
cultivation  ;  and  if  real  welfare  is  the  primary 
point,  then  the  leaving  of  old  stems  and  scapes  is 
not  only  natural,  but  beneficial.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  pruning,  or  digging,  or  clearing  up  gene- 
rally, it  may  be  done  now,  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  it  would  not  be  better  if  deferred 
until  the  time  of  budding  growth  in  spring.  If 
it  be  true  that  "a  living  donke}-  is  better  than  a 
dead  lion,"  it  is  also  po.ssible  that  even  bare  stems 
and  stalks  may  some  day  be  consiilered  to  be 
more  interesting  than  the  area  of  bare  soil  ex- 
hibited during  the  winter  season.  I  do  not 
wish  to  press  the  point,  but  if  it  be  true  that 
"anything  is  better  than  nothing,"  then  I  urge 
that  dead  stems  have  a  distinct  use  always, 
and  at  times  some  beauty  that  should,  when 
practicable  or  not  undesirable,  be  spared. 

Veronica. 


Camtllia  blooms  as  dirty  leave',  and  it  is  impossible 
to  clean  them  after  the  blossoms  have  opened  without 
injury  to  the  petals.  Camubtan. 
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EARLY  CAMELLIAS. 

Camellias  are  s-imetimes  indaeed  to  bloom  in 
October  and  November,  but  most  people  find  them 
to  be  most  useful  when  brought  into  flower  in  De- 
cember. Cbrysanthemums  are  our  best  October 
flowers,  and  where  quantities  of  the  best  of  these  are 
grown,  Camellias  woxild  n  it  be  appreciated.  As  soon, 
however,  as  Chrysanthemums  cease  to  be  gay,  which 
is  generally  in  D<^cember,  Camellias  should  take  their 
place,  and  their  large  showy  flowers  never  fail  to  be 
attractive.  Most  people  know  how  valuable  they 
are  at  Christmas  for  decorations  of  all  kinds.  De- 
cember is,  however,  still  early  for  Camellias  to  flower 
in  quantity;  many  of  them,  indeed,  do  not  open  their 
blooms  until  well  into  spring,  but  there  is  no  time 
when  they  are  more  appreciated  than  during  De- 
cember and  Januar}',  and  all  who  possess  a  few 
plants  should  strive  to  have  some  of  them  in  bloom 
at  that  time.  Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
CameUias  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  force  them  into 
flijwer  like  many  other  plants  ;  they  have  a  decided 
objection  to  much  fire-heat,  and  the  flower-buds  swell 
quicker  in  a  cool  atmosphere  than  in  a  hot  one.  Indeed, 
those  on  which  the  buds  were  formed  in  August  or 
September,  and  which  are  now  being  kept  close  and 
warm  with  the  view  of  having  them  in  bloom  early, 
wiU  most  likely  drop  many  of  their  buds  prematurely 
and  others  will  fail  to  open  well,  but  if  kept  in  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  .")5^  or  60°  at  most,  and  if  air 
is  admitted  freely,  it  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  they 
will  swell  up.  This  is  the  kind  of  forcing  which 
agrees  with  Camellias  better  than  being  kept  in  a 
warm,  close  place,  and  a  bracing  atmosphere  will 
always  develop  their  blooms  better  than  a  stagnant 
one.  I  do  not  think  our  Camellias  were  ever  more 
promising  as  regards  a  display  in  December  than 
they  are  at  present,  and  they  have  seldom  had  so 
much  fresh  air  in  September  and  the  fore  part  of 
October  as  they  have  had  this  autumn.  I  find  that 
they  will  bear  a  temperature  of  6,'i°,  provided  they 
are  not  shut  up  in  it,  but  when  that  happens  the 
bads  are  certain  to  fall  off  before  opening.  It  is  also 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  be  well  watered 
at  the  root,  the  soil  being  kept  in  a  constantly  wet 
and  sweet  condition,  as  root  dryness  is  ruinous  to 
them.  Where  the  plants  are  in  pots  and  can  be 
shifted  about  freely,  it  will  be  found  that  their  flower- 
buds  will  swell  rapidly  in  a  vinery  from  which  the 
fruit  has  been  cut,  but  where  there  is  a  constant  cir- 
culation of  fresh  air  and  a  little  fire-heat.  The  foliage 
of  CameUias  often  becomes  covered  with  a  sooty- 
looking  deposit,  and  when  that  is  the  case  it  should 
be  sponged  off  before  the  plants  begin  to  blossom,  as 
nothing  detracts  so  much  from   the   appearance   of 


WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Begonias. — Than  these,  few  plants  are  more  easily 
cultivated,  and  none  are  more  free  or  continuous 
bloomers.  No  varieties  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted are  of  any  service  during  the  winter  in  a 
greenhouse,  but  there  are  plenty  available  for 
ordinary  plant  stoves,  or  any  house  in  which  tho 
night  temperature  does  not  often  fall  below  50'  or 
that  of  the  day  below  GO'.  \Vhen  we  had  fewer 
stove  plants  than  we  have  now,  Begonias  wore 
more  extensively  grown  ;  they  are  easily  increased, 
and  a  house  completely  filled  with  them  presents  an 
almost  unique  appearance  in  mid-winter.  We 
treat  Begonias  more  as  annuals  than  perennials, 
as  we  find  young  plants,  whether  raised  from  cut- 
tings or  seed,  to  be  better  than  old  plants,  unless 
exceptionally  well  cared  for.  Our  Begonias  are 
kept  on  shelves  in  forcing  houses  or  in  warm  pits, 
and  are  introduced  into  the  Melon  and  Cucumber 
houses  according  as  these  are  cleared  for  their  re- 
ception. We  find  the  majority  of  flowering 
Begonias  to  delight  in  a  rather  dry  atmosphere, 
many  of  the  flowers  either  damping  olf  or  dropping 
badly  when  much  moisture  abounds  in  the  house. 
Plenty  of  fire-heat  and  a  good  circulation  of  air 
are  what  they  require,  and,  other  conditions  being 
favourable,  they  well  repay  tor  any  extra  trouble 
that  may  be  taken  with  them.  B.  semperflorens 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  winter-flowering 
variety  we  have.  It  producesa  continuous  supply 
of  beautiful  white  blooms,  and  may  be  employetl 
etTectively  in  various  ways.  This  and  any  of  the 
coloured  varieties  of  it,  such  as  rosea  and  gigantea, 
are  best  raised  from  seed  every  season  ;  seedlings 
grow  more  strongly,  are  more  branching  in  habit, 
and  produce  much  finer  bunches  of  bloom  than 
older  plants.  Seed  germinates  readily  in  heat, 
and  seedlings  raised  in  March  or  April  can  be 
grown  to  a  large  size  by  the  present  time.  In 
many  gardens  we  see  this  class  of  Begonia  stand- 
ing about  in  out-of-the-way  corners  and  in  a  half 
starved  condition,  whereas  if  the  old  plants  were 
divided  and  repotted  in  good  peaty  soil  they 
would  grow  strongly  and  produce  flowers  fit  to  be 
seen.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  give  a  shift  to 
small  Begonias  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  cultivate  them  satisfactorily  in  small 
pots.  B.  Carrierei  (white)  is  quite  a  gem  among 
winter-flowering  Begonias,  and  very  attractive  at 
all  times.  It  is  really  too  floriferous,  the  greatest 
difficulty  being  experienced  in  procuring  cuttings 
suitable  for  growing  into  useful  sized  plants. 
Some  of  the  newly  rooted  young  tops  will  push 
up  strongly  from  the  base,  but  with  us  fully  one 
half  refuse  to  do  this,  and  only  a  single  naked 
flowering  stem  is  the  result.  Next  season  the 
whole  of  our  plants  of  this  variety  will  be 
i-aised  from  seed,  of  which  abundance  will  be  found 
on  old  plants.  Its  habit  is  dwarf  and  neat,  and 
it  does  well  in  ."i-inch  pots,  for  which  shelves  are 
the  best  position.  Moonlight  is  also  a  pretty  and 
neat  white-flowering  variety,  but  I  prefer  B. 
Carrierei.  One  of  the  latest  additions  to  our 
list  of  small  varieties  is  B.  Martiana  gracilis. 
This  produces  erect  branchless  stems  and  a  never- 
failing  succession  of  charming  reddish  pink  blooms. 
Clusters  of  bulbils  are  formed  at  every  joint,  and 
these,  sown  like  seeds,  soon  develop  into  little 
plants.  During  summer  and  autumn  it  is  most 
suitable  for  greenhouse  decoration,  but  requires  a 
little  heat  in  winter.  B.  Ingrami  is  the  best  of 
the  coloured  compact -growing  varieties.  Capital 
plants  of  it  can  be  flowered  in  (j-inch  pots,  or  it 
may  be  grown  to  a  much  larger  size  in  larger  pots. 
During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months  it 
may  be  grown  in  sunny  pits,  and  in  order  to  have 
bushy  plants  of  it  they  must  be  pinched  back 
occasionally.  During  winter  it  blooms  abundantly 
in  gentle  heat ;  small  plants  of  it  are  much  liked 
for  hou.se  decoration,  and  we  also  cut  the  flower- 
ing shoots  freely  for  vases,  more  shoots  following 
quickly  in  abundance  each  time  the  plants  are  cut 
over.      B.   fuchsioides  succeeds    under  precisely 
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similar  treatment,  or  it  may  be  grown  tall;  liberal 
shifts  encourage  the  formation  of  strong  branching 
suckers.  B.  erecta  multitlora,  a  strong  upright- 
growing  variety,  is  very  serviceable  during  winter. 
It  should  not  be  stopped  many  times,  the  aim 
being  to  get  a  few  strong  branching  leading 
shoots ;  these  produce  a  long  and  abundant  succes- 
sion of  reddish  pink  blooms.  During  summer  the 
plants  can  be  prepared  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and 
we  have  had  them  2  feet  in  height  and  upwards, 
and  one  mass  of  flower  at  Christmas.  B.  nitida 
is  a  fine  variety,  and  jiarticularly  well  adapted 
for  the  background  to  a  group  of  plants,  or  it 
may  be  mixed  with  other  plants  without  being 
injured.  It  attains  a  height  of  4  feet,  and,  being 
naturally  branching,  should  not  be  stopped  after 
three  or  four  shoots  are  secured.  We  sometimes 
flower  plants  of  it  with  a  single  stem  in  (i  inch 
pots  and  bushy  plants  in  10-inch  pots,  and  if  well 
attended  to  they  produce  extra  large  panicles  of 
pink  flowers  continuously.  B.  odorata,  or  as  it  is 
also  termed  B.  suaveolens,  much  resembles  B. 
nitida  in  habit,  but  it  is  not  such  a  strong  grower ; 
the  flowers,  too,  are  smaller,  pure  white,  and  sweet 
scented.  This  nitida,  fuchsiodes,  Ingrami,  and 
erecta  multiflora  succeed  admirably  when  planted 
out  against  walls  or  pillars,  in  plant  stoves,  or 
other  moderately  warm  houses,  and  thus  treated 
they  afl'ord  abundant  supplies  of  cut  flowers  for 
home  use.  If  good  fibrous  loam  is  available  this 
may  be  employed  in  composts  for  Begonias  at  the 
rate  of  two  parts  to  one  of  either  peat  or  good 
leaf  soil,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  and  to  this  should 
be  added  plenty  of  sharp  sand  and  charcoal,  if  it 
can  be  had.  The  small  black  fly  is  the  greatest 
enemy  which  Begonias  liave,  and  this,  when  firmly 
established  in  the  flowers,  is  very  dittioult  to  ex- 
terminate. Gentle  fumigations  with  Tobacco  paper 
are  the  best  remedy,  though  much  may  be  done 
with  Tobacco  powder. 

Euphorbia  jacquini.kflora.— If  cuttings  of  this 
brilliantly-flowered  stove  plant  could  be  struck 
with  greater  certainty  than  they  are,  many  more 
plants  of  it  would  be  grown  than  is  the  "case  in 
most  places.  Sometimes  they  strike  freely  ;  at 
others,  under  precisely  the  same  treatment  few  or 
none  will  grow.  In  one  place  that  I  held,  we  grew 
large  quantities  of  this  Euphorbia,  an!  they  were 
never  out  of  the  Pine  stove  beyond  the  time 
taken  up  in  repotting  them  ;  short  cuttings  taken 
M'  with  a  heel  were  dibbled  thinly  into  4-inch 
pots  filled  with  light  loamy  soil,  and  kept  in  a 
close  propagating  frame  till  rooted.  As  a  rule, 
three  or  four  cuttings  were  struck  in  each  pot  and 
these  were  not  separated.  Tliey  were  flrst  shifted 
Into  G-inch  pots,  and  before  they  were  badly  root- 
bound  the  strongest  were  placed  in  9-inch  pots. 
Only  clean,  well-drained  pots  were  used  for  them, 
and  the  compost  consisted  of  two  parts  turfy  loam 
to  one  of  peat,  to  which  was  added  plenty  of 
silver  sand  and  mortar  rubbish.  In  some  few 
cases  the  plants  were  allowed  to  develop  un- 
checked in  any  way,  and  grand  wreaths  of  bloom 
they  produced,  but  smaller  sprays  were  more  in 
demand,  and  these  we  secured  in  abundance  by 
simply  bringing  the  points  of  the  leading  shoots 
down  to  the  base  of  the  plants.  The  easy  curves 
thus  formed  caused  the  partially  matured  growths 
to  break  at  six  or  more  joints,  each  break  develop- 
ing into  a  fairly  strong  flowering  spray ;  the  points 
of  the  twisted  branches  also  flowered.  This  I 
found  to  be  a  better  plan  than  frequent  stopping, 
and  we  still  adopt  it.  Strong  old  plants  that  have 
been  cut  back  and  repotted  are  frequently  very 
serviceable,  while  those  planted  out  in  a  shallow 
border  and  trained  where  they  can  receive  plenty 
of  heat,  sun,  and  air  are  when  in  bloom  wonder- 
fully effective.  They  must  all  be  very  carefully 
watered,  the  roots  being  most  delicate,  and  very 
little  liquid  manuro  is  needed.  When  grown  in  a 
high  temperature  and  fully  exposed  to  light  and 
sunshine,  this  Euphorbia  forms  short-jointed, 
stout  growths,  and  if  induced  to  push  out  back 
growths  either  by  cutting  in  the  flowering  portion 
or  by  bending  the  shoots  down  to  the  pot  any 
time  during  winter,  they  will  also  flower.  If 
there  is  a  dry  corner  in  the  house,  this  should  be 
devoted  to  the  Euphorbias,  as  they  delight  in  a 
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rather  dry  atmosphere.  Their  flowering  sprays  in 
a  cut  state  are  very  beautiful  and  durable.  The 
smaller  ones  are  suitable  for  ladies  to  wear,  while 
long  lengths  properly  wired  may  be  coiled  round 
the  base  of  candlesticks  or  stands  on  the  dining, 
room  table,  and  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
they  can  be  effectively  employed  where  the  deco- 
rations arc  piincipally  on  the  cloth. 

C'vcLA.MEN  PEKSicuM. — In  very  few  private 
places  are  Cyclamens  to  be  seen  in  good  condition, 
or  at  all  approaching  the  grand  plants  of  them 
that  are  sent  to  the  London  and  other  markets. 
As  a  rule,  too  many  matters  need  looking  after 
just  when  the  Cyclamens  are  most  in  want  of 
attention,  and,  in  addition,  few  have  proper 
facilities  for  their  culture.  Not  liking  to  be 
beaten  with  them,  I  tried  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
new  departure  in  regard  to  them.  Many  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  seedlings  are  most  fre- 
quently ruined  when  in  a  young  state,  or,  say, 
while  they  are  in  2J.-inch  pots.  When  set  on  dry 
shelves  or  other  exposed  spots  in  a  warm  house 
after  they  are  potted  from  the  seed-pans  they  soon 
come  to  a  standstill,  and  the  tiny  corms  harden, 
never  again  to  properly  exjiand.  Sometimes  they 
are  safely  carried  over  that  stage,  only  to  be  spoilt 
later  on  in  a  hot  and  dry  pit  or  frame.  Those  who 
will  follow  my  advice  may  easily  guard  against 
either  contingency.  Supposing  the  seed  to  be 
sown  at  the  present  time,  or,  better  still,  early  in 
December,  it  should  not  be  placed  in  heat  till'  the 
commencement  of  January,  when  it  will  have 
either  germinated  or  swollen  considerably.  This 
ensures  a  stout  first  leaf,  and  from  that  time  they 
should  be  kept  growing  almost  without  a  check. 
Instead  of  potting  off  the  seedlings  they  should 
be  pricked  out  thinly  in  pans  of  good  free  soil, 
from  which,  before  they  begin  to  crowd  each 
other,  they  should  be  transferred  to  boxes  of 
similar  soil,  and  still  be  kept  growing  in  gentle 
heat.  Some  time  in  May  or  early  in  June  a  frame 
or  frames  should  be  placed  on  a  shallow  hotbed  at 
the  back  of  a  north  wall,  putting  in  first  some 
short  partially  decayed  manure  if  need  be  in  cr  Jer 
to  bring  the  surface  soil  near  the  glass.  The 
compost  which  we  use  consists  of  two  parts 
old  soil  from  C'ucumber  beds,  to  which  is 
added  one  part  of  good  sifted  leaf  soil.  When 
this  has  warmed  sufficiently  the  Cyclamens 
are  planted  out  about  6  inches  apart  each  way 
and  watered.  The  lights  for  a  time  are  kept 
on  closely,  and  at  midday  a  little  shade 
is  applied  when  necessary.  On  clear  days  the 
bed  is  syringed  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
or  sometimes  before  opening  and  prior  to  closing 
when  a  little  air  is  necessary  to  ensure  sturdy 
growth.  Early  in  September  all  are  potted,  using 
rather  rich  compost  and  sizes  of  pots  according 
to  the  balls  of  soil  about  the  roots  Avhen  lifted. 
When  potted  they  are  returned  to  cool  frames 
and  kept  close  and  well  shaded  for  a  few  days, 
and  at  the  present  time  they  are  placed  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  in  which  plenty  of  bloom  is  already 
open.  ^\11  old  plants  worth  preserving  are  planted 
out  in  frames  at  the  same  time  as  the  young 
ones,  and  similarly  treated,  with  this  difference 
that  much  of  the  soil  is  removed  from  the  roots, 
or  the  balls  when  we  came  to  lift  them  would 
be  found  to  be  much  too  big.  No  drying  off 
after  flowering  is  attempted  ;  this,  when  prac- 
tised, as  it  very  often  is,  causes  many  of  the 
corms  to  become  nearly  or  quite  blind.  After 
all  our  old  and  young  plants  were  potted  they 
filled  a  good  sized  four-light  frame.  Persian 
Cyclamens  will  flower  in  quite  a  cool  greenhouse, 
but  they  must  be  very  carefully  watered,  or  they 
are  liable  to  damp  ott'  wholesale.  We  like  to  give 
them  plenty  of  room  on  light  shelves  at  a  good 
distance-  from  the  hot-water  pipes,  which  are 
kept  warm  throughout  the  winter.  They  re- 
quire to  be  kept  carefully  watered,  and  when  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  liquid  manuro  is 
beneficial  to  them.  AA'hen  blooms  are  wanted 
they  are  pulled  clean  off'  the  corms,  this  being  a 
safer  plan  than  cutting  them  otf,  as  the  portion 
of  stem  left  is  almost  certain  to  rot  quickly, 
and  spread  decay  on  all  sides.  If  the  plants  arc 
kept  clear  of  the  other  occupants  of   the  house. 


as  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  not  be  much 
troubled  with  insect  pests  ;  and,  besides,  they  are 
most  effective  in  masses.  W.  I.  M. 


LANCE-LEAVED  LILIES. 

This  is  the  best  time  for  repotting  Lilies  belong- 
ing to  this  class.  I  always  make  it  a  rule  to 
shake  them  out  of  their  pots  when  we  cut  the 
stalks  down  after  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow 
and  the  flowers  have  all  dropped.  We  generally 
set  the  pots  out  of  doors  after  the  flowers  are  all 
cut  or  have  fallen  for  a  week  or  two.  During 
that  time  they  get  very  little  water,  and  if  the 
weather  is  very  wet  we  turn  the  pots  on  their 
side;  the  soil  is  thereby  kept  moderately  dry. 
When  shaking  them  out  we  sort  the  bulbs  into 
three  different  sizes;  we  put  the  largest  into 
1'2-inch  pots,  the  ne.xt  size  into  7-inch  and  8  inch 
pots  (five  bulbs  in  eacli),  and  the  very  small  bulbs 
we  plant  out  of  doors,  and  cover  them  with  litter 
to  exclude  frost.  The  soil  which  suits  them  best 
is  half-rotted  turf,  thoroughly  decayed  hotbed 
manure,  and  sharp  silver  sand;  and  in  potting, 
we  only  fill  the  pots  three  parts  full,  in  order  to 
allow  for  earthing  up  with  good  soil  after  the  stems 
have  got  half  grown  and  surface  roots  are  making 
their  appearance.  If  the  soil  is  moist  they  will 
require  no  water  until  growth  commences  in 
spring.  We  store  the  pots  and  bulbs  in  any  cool 
house  or  shed  secure  from  frost,  where  they  re- 
main until  growth  is  observed  in  spring.  They 
are  then  set  out  in  cold  frames.  The  roots  of  these 
Lilies  being  very  fleshy  and  brittle  are  easily 
injured  if  repotting  is  left  until  the  spring;  in 
fact,  I  would  rather  leave  them  altogether  undis- 
turbed than  repot  after  the  roots  are  in  active 
growth.  Failures  often  occur  from  over-coddling 
in  winter,  thereby  exciting  premature  growth, 
and  also  from  deferring  potting  until  late  in 
spring.  J.  G.  H. 


Double  Tuberoses.— Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  pearly  double  Tuberoses  can  be  grown  and 
enjoyed  only  by  people  who  have  warm  houses  at 
their  command.  Anyone  who  has  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  can  flower  Tuberoses  satisfactorily,  as 
I  have  just  proved  by  potting  them  in  good  soil  as 
early  in  the  year  as  possible,  so  long  as  frost  cannot 
get  to  them  to  injure  the  bulbs.  I  potted  some 
bulbs  early  in  March,  placing  two  large  ones  in  a 
6-inch  pot,  using  a  good,  free  and  rather  rich  soil, 
and  taking  care  to  drain  the  pots  well.  They  were 
some  time  before  they  started  into  growth,  but 
when  they  did  do  so  they  grew  very  fast,  and  ulti- 
mately flowered,  each  pushing  forth  a  spike  on 
which  there  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  flowers. 
Finding  that  the  heat  of  the  greenhouse  soon 
affected  them,  I  cut  the  spikes  when  about  six 
blooms  on  each  were  well  expanded,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  all  the  remaining  buds 
gradually  expanded.  Tlie  plants  were  kept  well 
watered  all  the  summer,  and  they  occupied  the 
sunniest  part  of  the  greenhouse.  I  shall  now  plant 
them  out  under  a  warm  wall,  protect  them  during 
the  winter,  and  see  if  they  will  do  any  good  next 
summer.  To  have  Tuberoses  in  bloom  in  May  and 
June,  they  must  be  forced  into  flower  in  heat ; 
without  heat  they  will  flower  in  September.  They 
are  as  easily  managed  as  a  zonal  Pelargoninm  or  a 
Fuchsia.— k.  D. 

Gloriosa  superba. — I  wa?  much  pleased  to  see  a 
favourable  note  of  the  free  blooming  of  this  fine  old 
plant,  so  seldom  seen  or  noticed,  at  Park  HiU, 
Streatham,  p.  331.  No  doubt  the  mode  of  tre.itment 
described  there  has  proved  successful,  but  the 
finest  example  of  this  plant  ever  seen  by  the  writer 
was  planted  out  in  a  compost  consisting  chiefly  of 
light  sandy  liam  in  an  iild-fashicmej  plant  stove. 
Here  the  roots  were  left  undisturbed  for  years,  the 
surface  of  the  mass  of  tubers  being  simply  top-dressed 
annu.iUy.  The  chief  precaution  needed  was  protec- 
tion to  the  tender  stems  when  breaking  afresh  in  the 
spring,  it  being  found  that  slugs  and  snails  of  all 
colours  and  sizes  were  remarkably  fond  of  these 
sweet  and  tender  morsels.  A  large  piece  of  zinc  bent 
into  a  circle,  dropped  over  the  rising  shoots  and  le 
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into  the  soil  2  inches  deep,  was  found  a  sufficient 
barrier  to  the  ingress  of  such  foes.  The  sinking  of 
tlie  lower  ends  into  the  earth  was  found  t)  be  very 
iiiiportant,  for  when  placed  on  the  surface  merely  the 
i-lugs  and  snails  learned  to  find  their  way  under  it ; 
but  being  poor  excavators,  the  2  inch  deep  barrier 
battled  them.  The  stems  were  cut  down  after  bloom- 
log,  and  for  many  yejrs  the  bulbs  never  failed  to 
send  up  a  small  forest  of  shootlets.  The  strongest  of 
these,  to  the  number  of  half  a  dozen  or  so,  were 
selected  to  clothe  a  rafter,  and  about  so  many  more 
part  of  the  end  of  the  house,  and  these  grew  with  a 
health  and  vigour,  and  produced  an  amount  of  bloom 
that  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  The  very  form  and 
crispness  of  the  extremities  of  the  curious  long  tubers 
seem  to  protest  against  their  annual  lifting. — HoBTl'fi. 


HOUSING   CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chhvsa.nthemu.ms  for  all  purposes,  except  plants 
whiLJi  are  grown  for  providing  a  very  late  supply  of 
Hoicers,  will  now  be  housed  ;  after  this  date  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  allow  them  to  remain  out  of  doors 
without  prottction  :  frost  may  come  at  any  time 
MOW,  anil  when  the  buds  are  affected  by  it  the  flowers 
get  SI  crippled  that  they  ne^er  properly  develop.  It 
is  useless  to  allow  the  plants  to  remain  outside  after 
the  flowers  begin  to  show  colour  in  hopes  of  retarding 
them,  as  rains  quickly  spoil  the  blooms,  causing  the 
petals  to  rot.  The  plant.",  when  housed,  should  have 
as  light  a  position  as  possible,  and  be  as  near  the 
gla?s  as  circumstances  will  admit.  When  first  housed 
ventilate  freely  both  night  and  day,  and,  in  fact,  con- 
tinue the  same  system  of  ventilation  (avoiding  direct 
draughts)  after  the  flowers  are  exp.anded.  Pl.ants 
grown  for  decorative  purposes  only  where  quantity  of 
flowers  is  the  primary  object  should  be  slightly  dis- 
budded— that  is,  if  a  few  large- sized  blooms  are 
wished  for  ;  in  such  a  case  all  the  flower-buds  formed 
at  the  sides  of  the  branches  should  be  removed,  re- 
tainiug  only  the  central  one.  If  four  or  five  branches 
on  each  plant  are  treated  in  this  manner-,  the  loss  of 
flower-bu'ls  will  not  be  much  felt,  and  blooms  of 
l.irge  size  will  be  obtained. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  freely  fed  from  this 
stage  of  their  growth,  giving  them  stimulants  of  some 
soit  every  time  that  water  is  required  at  the  roots. 
Many  growers  think  that  as  soon  as  the  flowers  com- 
mence to  unfold  stimulants  should  be  withdrawn  ; 
but  that  is  just  the  time  when  the  greatest  strain  is 
put  upon  the  plants,  and  feeding  tl  e  a  with  suitable 
material  is  one  of  tlie  chief  mtans  whereby  tl  jwers 
both  large  in  size  and  long  in  the  florets  can  be  ob- 
tained, and,  what  is  more,  their  colours  are  clearer 
and  better  defined  than  when  the  use  of  lii|uid  manure 
is  stopped  at  this  stage  of  their  growth.  Circum- 
stances must  bo  one's  guide  as  to  the  kind  of  manure 
to  be  used,  for  I  find  there  is  nothing  like  a  change  of 
food ;  under  this  method  of  treatment  the  plants 
appear  to  acquire  renewed  vigour.  Of  liquid  mauuies 
from  the  cow  houses  and  stables  I  prefer  the  former  ; 
but  where  liquid  manure  cannot  be  had  from  tanks 
fed  from  such  places,  drainings  from  a  heap  of  manure, 
through  throwing  clean  water  over  it  and  allowing  it 
to  soak  through  the  manure  and  collect  in  a  pit  at  the 
side  of  the  heap,  form  a  good  substitute.  Sheep 
manure,  gathered  frtsh  from  the  fields  and  placed  in  a 
bag  to  prevent  it  from  mixing  witli  the  water,  forms  a 
good  fertiliser ;  and  deer  droppings,  treated  in  the 
same  way,  also  make  excellent  liquid  manure  if  put 
in  a  tub  or  tank  of  water  and  soaked  for,  say,  twelve 
hours.  A  safe  guide  is  to  use  such  liquid  manure  when 
about  the  colour  of  brown  brandy.  Liquids  made  as 
described  should  be  given  every  time  the  plants  require 
water  for,  say,  a  week ;  then  give  them  a  few  doses  of 
soot  water  as  a  change.  Soot  is  almost  indispensable  to 
the  growth  of  Chrysanthemums ;  applied  in  a  liquid 
form,  it  soon  changes  the  colour  of  the  foliage  from 
pale  to  dark  green.  Some  add  soot  to  the  water, 
stirring  it  and  pourirg  on  the  soil,  but  such  applica- 
tions choke  up  the  passage-way  for  future  waterings. 
The  best  method  of  making  soot  water  is  to  plice  as 
much  of  it  as  may  be  required  in  a  sack  sufficiently 
close  to  prevent  it  from  being  washed  out;  the  water 
soaking  through  it  within  the  bag  gets  charged  with 
its  properties  and  becomes  a  valuable  manure. 
Guano  finds  favour  with  some  Chrysanthemum 
growers.     It  is  easily  prepared  and  is  excellent;  a 


■1-inch  potful  to  thirty-six  gallons  of  water  is  a  safe 
quantity  to  use.  Chrysanthemums  should  now  be 
carefully  examined  for  mildew.  It  affects  the  umler 
sides  of  the  leaves  of  some  varieties  more  than  others. 
The  most  efficacious  way  of  cleansing  the  plants  from 
it  is  to  lay  them  on  their  sides,  and  syringe  the  leaves  and 
stems  thoroughly  with  water  in  which  flowers  of  sul- 
phur has  been  dissolved,  or,  where  the  plants  are  only 
slightly  affected,  dust  the  leaves  with  dry  sulphur.  I 
prefer  the  brown  sort  to  that  of  the  ordinary  colour ; 
it  is  not  so  conspicuous.  E.  MoLYNEUX. 

Siranmiirc  Park,  Bishoji's  Wultham. 
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Plumbago  LarpentsB.—Thisold-fashioncd plant  is  now 
very  conspi.-uous  in  the  borders  at  Hampton  Court.  It 
furnishes  lich,  deep  blue  tiowers  in  uutuuin,  and  is  on  that 
account  valuable.  Although  introduced  many  years  ago,  its 
merits  liavc  been  sadly  overlooked. 

Anemone  japonica  alba.— This  plant  is  just  now 
very  tine  in  the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court— much  finer, 
iudeod.  than  wo  ever  remeuiber  to  have  feeii  it  before.  It 
is  planted  in  large  masses,  which  are  most  conspicuous  as 
Ijorder  t'rnauicnts. 

■White-flowered  Chicory.— The  other  day  I  carne 
across  a  white  form  of  the  common  blue  Chicory.  This  is 
the  first  I  have  ever  found  cither  in  England  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent.    Is  it  rarcV— C.  Flkmwei.l,  .SuC".',  Sum;/. 

\Vc  do  not  think  it  is  common,  but  we  have  ourselves 
found  the  same  form  in  your  neighbourhood.- Kd. 

Ficus  elastica  variegata. — This  will  make  a 
thoroughly  good  window  plant.  It  has  just  the 
appearance  of  the  old  India-rubber  plant,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  its  leaves  is  suffused  with  creamy 
white  and  yellow.  We  taw  good  examplts  of  it  the 
other  day  at  Holloway. 

Othonna  crassifolia. — This  is  a  good  plant  for 
baskets,  window  boxes,  or  front  edgings  in  greenhouses. 
It  is  employed  very  effectively  at  Swanley  as  edgings 
in  the  Pelargonium  houses,  its  drooping  habit,  dark 
green  leaves,  .and  yellow  flowers  associating  well  with 
the  bril  iant  flowers  of  the  Pel.argoniums. 

Solanum  jasminoides  floribundum.— Those 
who  appreciate  the  old  form  of  this  usefnl  climber 
will  welcome  this  free-flowering  variety  of  it  which 
Mr.  A\'illiams  is  distributing.  It  is  scarcely  so  robust 
as  the  normal  form ;  but  perhaps  that  is  an  advan- 
tage, as  it  flowers  in  the  Holloway  Nurseries  freely, 
even  in  pots  of  the  smallest  size. 

Oncidium  dasytyle. — This  pretty  Oncid  is  use- 
ful as  an  autumn  bloomer;  there  was  quite  a  quan- 
tity of  it  in  flower  the  other  day  in  a  cool  house  at 
Mr.  Shuttleworth's,  Clapham.  Hitherto  we  had  not 
observed  much  variation  in  this  species,  but  here 
were  to  be  seen  numerous  forms,  some  of  which  were 
richly  coloured. 

Leea  amabilis.— This  deserves  a  place  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  of  small-growing  ornamental  foli- 
ated plants.  Its  leaves,  which  are  pinnate,  have 
somewhat  oval,  deep  olive-green  segments  and  a 
central  flaked  band  of  silvery  white.  It  is  a  plant 
which  requires  strong  heat  and  moisture  in  order  to 
bring  out  its  brilliant  colours.  We  recently  saw  it  in 
fine  condition  at  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  Holloway. 

The  great  Vine  at  Hampton  Couit.— This 

grand  old  Vine  is  carrying  a  heavy  crop  this  year, 
consisting  of  some  500  bunches,  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  house,  whilst  in  thinning  out  the 
crop  in  spring  about  700  clusters  were  cut  off.  Many 
of  the  bunches  are  by  no  means  large,  and  there  are 
some  signs  of  shanking  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  berries 
are  of  fair  size,  and  promise  to  finish  off  well. 

October  flowers. — In  order  to  show  that  hardy 
flowers  are  still  plentiful,  Mr.  J.  Stevens  brings  us 
from  his  garden  at  Grasmere,  Byfleot,  a  gathering  of 
many  kinds  now  in  full  bloom.  One  would  scarcely 
credit  that  so  much  variety  could  be  found  in  bloom 
at  this  season,  but  the  mild  weather  of  late  is  no 
doubt  responsible  for  it.  In  the  gathering  are 
Crown  Anemones,  Jap.ane-,e  Anemones,  Phloxes, 
Pentstemons,  shrubby  Veronicas,  hardy  Fuchsias, 
shrubby  Mallows,  Hypericums,  and  a  host  of  Compo- 
sites, Sunflowers,  Golden  Kods,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
and  these,  like  the  Asters,  are  particularly  beautiful, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  must  possess  a  fine  selection  of  sorts. 
I  The  most  beautiful  and  the  most  desirable  to  grow 
I  are  those  named  A.  Novie-Anglia;  roseus,  A.  diffusus 


horizontalis,  A.  turbinellus,  A.  Chapmanni,  A.  Nov;b- 
ADgli;e  pulchellus,  A.  Tr.adescanti,  A.  ericoides,  A- 
Amellus,  A.  Novi-Belgii  formosus,  and  A.  versicolor- 
This  group  of  species  represents  all  the  beauty  to  be 
found  in  the  multitude  of  Asters  now  grown  in 
gardens. 

Chiswick. — A  mutual  improvement  society  has 
just  been  started  among  the  young  gardeners  em- 
ployed in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens 
at  Chiswick,  which  nriy  prove  bi  nefieial  from  an 
educational  point  of  view.  The  scciety  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  superintendent  of  the  gardens,  Mr.  A.  J". 
Barron,  who  is  its  president.  It  i*  intended  to  r;ad 
papers  upon  and  discuss  various  subjects  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theory  and  practice  of  horticulture; 
some  of  tlie  subjects  announced,  however,  seem  to  be 
somewhat  remote  from  practical  gardening.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  young  men  will  nor,  in  pursuit  of  the 
substance,  only  catch  the  shadow. 

Irish  Anemones. — From  the  Hill  of  Howth, 
"St.  Brigid"  has  sent  us  another  gathering  of  her 
glorious  Anemones  from  plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  the  open  ground  on  the  1st  of  April  of  the  present 
year.  'I'he  flowers  are  sent  to  show  how  soon  Ane- 
mone flowers  are  produced,  the  bed  in  which  the 
plants  are  grown  having  begun  to  blossom  in  August, 
and  it  is  now  bright  with  flowers.  The  blooms  are 
double,  quite  .31  inches  across,  the  colours  being  a 
glowing  scarlet  and  imperial  purple.  Would  that 
we  could  grow  Crown  Anemones  lik*  these  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loudon  I 

Lagerstrcemia  indica.— We  have  received  from 
Mr.  Bedford,  gardeuer  at  Straffau  House,  Kildare, 
some  shoots  of  this  plant,  which  have  been  growing 
luxuriantly  and  flowering  profusely.  This  plant  is 
seldom  sen  in  flower  in  our  gardens,  and  yet  it  is 
very  easily  maoaged.  It  is  usually  treated  as  a  stove 
plant,  but"  it  grows  .and  flowers  best  in  an  intermediate 
house,  where  it  forms  a  dense  shrub,  furnished  with 
bright  green  leaves  and  lilac  or  mauve-coloured 
flowers  of  great  beauty.  In  Ireland  it  lives  out  of 
doors,  but  does  not  flower,  and  in  all  probability  it 
would  both  grow  and  flower  out  of  doors  in  the  south 
of  England. 

Primula  purpurea. — We  have  leseived  from 
the  Kev.  Wolley  Dod  a  very  fine  example  of  this  rare 
Primrose  — that  is  to  say,  rare  as  regards  being  seen 
in  flower  in  English  gardens.  In  many  instances  the 
plant  found  in  collections  is  not  the  true  P.  purpurea 
of  Royle,  but  simply  a  variety  of  P.  denticulata. 
Royle's  plant  is  a  robust  grower,  with  leaves  some 
0  inches  long,  slightly  serrate  on  the  edges,  deep 
green  above,  and  farinose  on  the  under  side.  The 
spike  is  also  farinose,  and  likewise  the  foot-stalks  and 
calyx.  The  floweis  are  numerous,  rich  deep  purple, 
increasing  in  intensity  towards  the  eye,  which  is 
blackish  purple.  This  plant  must  take  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  amongst  Primroses. 

Double  Begonias. — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  at  Kensington  on  Tuesday  was  a  display  of 
double  Begonia  blooms  from  Messrs.  Cannell,  of 
Swanley.  They  exhibited  flowers  of  two  dozen  of  the 
finest  sorts,  and  these  made  a  show  of  double  Begonias 
such  as  had  rarely  if  ever  been  seen  at  a  show. 
Two  of  the  sorts  were  certificated,  but  as  all  were 
fir.st-rate  we  give  the  names  of  the  selection.  These 
were  Blanche  Duval,  creamy  white,  tinged  with  rouge ; 
Susanna  Hachette,  cherry-crioasoir  ;  Rosette,  flesh- 
pink  ;  Fe'.ix  Crousse,  vivid  scarlet  ;  Virginalis,  white 
double  ;  Agnes  Sorel,  blush-pink  ;  Louis  d'Or,  deep 
yellow  ;  Miss  Lucas,  orange-scarlet ;  Mons.  Duvivier, 
deep  cerise  crimson  ;  Octavie,  best  double  white  yet 
raised ;  Prince  of  Wales,  scarlet-crimson ;  Mons. 
Arnoult,  large  ros  i-pink  ;  Wm.  Bealby,  cherry-rose  ; 
Pavilion  .Jauue,  orange-yellow  ;  M.  Trauffaut,  bright 
orange-salmon  ;  Mme.  Maiie,  deep  pink. 

Aralia  Chabrieri  .and  A.  Reginae.— These  are 
two  extremely  ornamental  plants,  and  as  they  can  be 
grown  in  small  pots  they  are  well  adapted  for  general 
decorative  purposes.  Unlike  the  majority  of  Aralias, 
they  do  not  becom?  coarse  in  appearance  as  they  in- 
crease in  size.  The  first-named  is  a  most  distinct 
plant,  with  long,  pendent,  pinnate  leaves,  the  seg- 
ments of  which  are  narrow  and  deep  olive  green, 
with  a  crimson  mid- rib.  A.  Regime  has  palmately 
divided  leaves  with  pendent  bright  green  segments. 
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Its  leaves  somewhat  resemble  in  general  outline  those 
of  A.  Veitchi,  but  they  are  more  closely  set  upon  the 
stems,  thus  giving  the  plant  when  old  a  more  massive 
appearance,  without  losing  the  graceful  and  elegant 
outline  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  it  in  its 
young  state.  In  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  HoUoway 
we  saw  plants  of  both  these  kinds  from  6  inches  to  as 
many  feet  in  height,  and  in  both  instances  their  value 
as  decorative  subjects  was  most  satisfactory. 

Winter- flowering  Carnations.  —  These  are 
very  tine  at  Swanley.  Pride  of  Penshucst,  although 
a  somewhat  old  variety,  must  not  be  passed  over 
lightly  ;  it  is  one  of  the  vtry  best  and  freest  winter- 
flowering  kinds— iu  fact,  it  is  almost  a  perpetual 
bloomer.  It  is  now  displaying  its  soft  yellow  flowers 
in  great  abundance  at  Mr.  Cannell's.  Miss  Joliffe, 
soft  pink,  is  also  very  free  and  good,  with  a  dwaif 
habit.  La  Belle,  pure  white,  flowers  all  the  year 
round.  Mrs.  Waliington  is  a  very  attractive  variety  ; 
and  the  pink,  crimson,  and  blush-white  forms  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  are  indispensable  where 
good  winter  blooms  are  in  demand. 

Icy-leaf  Pelargoniums. — These  are  invaluable 
for  baskets,  window  boxes,  balconies,  or  bedding  pur- 
poses. The  double  forms  of  them  to  be  seen  at  Swanley 
are  very  attractive  ;  the  flower-trusses  are  large,  and 
the  colours  rival  those  to  be  found  in  the  zonal  sec- 
tion, whilst,  on  account  of  their  long  flower-stems, 
they  are  valuable  for  cutting.  Some  of  the  gems  of 
the  collection  are  Madame  Thibaut,  large,  even,  deep 
pink;  Madame  Pages,  lilac,  upper  petals  feathered 
with  maroon;  EmileLemoine, rich  orange-scarlet;  Dr. 
A.  Chipault,  deep  salmon-pink  ;  Alice  Crousse,  deep 
magenta  ;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  white  suffused  with 
lavender  ;  Gloire  d'Orleans,  crimson  -  magenta  ; 
Viscountess  Cranbrook,  white  satiny  rose  ;  Madame 
E.  Galle,  pure  white  and  very  double  ;  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  white,  feathered  with  maroon. 

Three  elegant  Maiden-hair  Ferns. — 

Amongst  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  Ferns 
grown  in  the  HoUoway  Nurseries,  Adiantum  scutum 
Lathomi,  A.  elegans,  and  A.  Williams!  are  conspi- 
cuous, and  all  are  distinct  in  their  way.  The  first, 
whilst  retaining  th5  massive  pinnre  of  the  type,  has 
pendent  fronds  of  a  light  and  airy  form.  A.  elegans, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  vai-iety  of  colpodes,  has  some- 
what the  appearance  of  an  elongated  cuneatum  ; 
independent  of  its  graceful  appearance  as  a  plant,  the 
length  of  its  fronds  renders  them  extiemely  useful  for 
arranging  with  cut  flowers.  A.  Williamsi  is  a  free- 
growing  pl.ant,  with  h)ng,and  broad  arching  fronds, 
the  segments  of  which  are  elegantly  divided.  They 
are  brilliant  green  .above,  and,  when  young,  clothed 
on  the  under-side  with  golden  powder,  whicQ  in  some 
of  the  varieties  may  be  found  even  on  old  plants.  A 
greenhouse  temperature  suits  this  plant  perfectly. 


whole  field  in  one  year.  Will  those  who  can  aid  the 
solution  of  this  question  kindly  state  their  opinions  in 
regard  to  it  ?  J.  BoutiLAS. 

*,,*  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Narcissus  com- 
mittee it  was  decided  to  invite  all  growers  of  white 
Trumpet  Narcissi  to  send  bulbs  to  be  grown  at 
Chiswick  for  comparison,  and  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Scrase-Diokins,  has,  we  believe,  made  a  personal 
appeal  to  growers  upon  this  subject.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Barr  is  ready  to  send  bulbs  of  all  his  white 
Narcissi  to  Chiswick,  but  as  the  season  is  advancing 
it  is  desirable  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  carrying 
out  this  matter.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
should  also  send  bulbs. — Ed. 


WHITE  TRUMPET  DAFFODILS. 

I  WA.s  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  on  Irish 
Daffodils  in  The  Gahiien  (p.  323),  and  especially  in 
those  relating  to  white  Trumpet  varieties.  Doubt- 
less there  is  confusion  in  the  nomencl.ature  of  this 
lovely  group.  This,  indeed,  is  admitted;  and  Mr. 
Hartland,  ''G.  H.  E.,''  and  all  other  growers,  I  am 
sure,  will  do  their  best  to  clear  up  any  di.sputed  point 
and  finally  settle  the  question  of  the  nomenclature  of 
this  group.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  There  is  but 
one  answer  to  this  question.  They  must  all  be 
collected  in  one  place  and  on  neutral  ground.  The 
garden  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick 
is  the  proper  place  in  which  to  carry  out  a  work  of 
this  kind,  and  doubtless  a  suitable  space  would  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  if  immediate  application 
was  made.  Mr.  Barr  has  a  very  complete  collection 
of  white  Trumpets,  which  he  would  probably  be 
willing  to  send  there  ;  if  be  is  willing  to  send  his 
collection,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hartl.and,  "6.  H.  E,"  and 
others  would  follow  his  example.  I  have  long  held 
the  opinion,  that  whenever  any  disputed  point  arises 
as  to  the  correct  nomenclature  of  any  plants,  the 
most  satisfactory  way  by  which  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
decision  is  to  send  tliem  to  Chiswick.  The  whole 
question  of  this  lamentable  confusion  may  be  settled 
there.  Let  a  beginning  be  made  with  this  section, 
and  when  this  one  has  been  finally  disposed  of,  go  on 
to   others.     It  would  be  too  much  to   take   in   the 


TREE  ROOTS  IN  FLOWER  BORDERS. 

"Qderist''  (p.  .S.3.3)  raises  a  different  question 
from  that  of  "  H.  R.  C.  ;"  the  latter  wanted  a 
3-feet  shelter  and  proposed  to  form  it  with  Yews. 
This  proposal  was  condemned  on  various  grounds. 
"Querist"  wants  a  shelter  5  feet  in  height  com- 
posed, if  possible,  of  Yews  or  Hollies,  his  border 
being  exposed  on  the  north-east  to  gales  from  a 
mountain  range  on  that  side.  To  baulk  the  force 
of  this  a  single  row  of  Hollies  or  a  thin  hedge 
would  be  of  little  use.  Clumps  or  a  massive  belt 
so  posted  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind  at 
some  considerable  distance,  say  HI  yards  or  '20 
yards  from  the  border,  is  really  what  are  wanted. 
This,  apart  from  keeping  the  plant  border  free  from 
the  larcenies  of  thousands  of  hungry  shrub  or  tree 
roots,  would  be  far  more  ert'ective  than  a  shrub 
hedge  planted  in  the  back  of  the .  border,  as  it  is 
found  in  practice  that  shrubs  planted  in  project- 
ing curved  lines  to  meet  and  slide  off  the  wind 
are  far  more  effective  shelters  than  those  that  con- 
front it  with  a  straight  line — such  as  thin  hedges, 
or  even  a  wall.  Hence,  were  it  practicable  to 
plant  a  broadish  belt,  the  out— or  windward — side 
should  not  be  straiglit,  but  curved.  If  "Querist" 
is  so  restricted  for  area  as  to  be  compelled  to 
plant  his  shelter  in  his  border,  he  should  bank 
out  the  roots  with  a  concrete  wall  '2  feet  deep  at 
the  back  of  his  border,  and,  of  course,  plant  his 
hedge  outside  the  barrier.  This  will  check,  at 
least  for  a  good  many  years,  the  inroad  of  the 
roots ;  but,  if  possible,  he  should  interpose  a 
gravel  or  grass  walk,  or  even  wider  and  more  ir- 
regular space  between  his  shrub  shelter  and  his 
flower  border.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  shelter  lies  in  its  nearness 
to  the  plants  protected.  It  is  often  very  much 
the  reverse,  especially  with  living  shelters,  which 
differ  from  dead  ones  in  this  respect.  Dead  shel- 
ters, such  as  wooden  fences,  brick  or  stone  walls, 
divert  the  course  rather  than  break  the  force  of 
the  wind.  The  air  in  swift  motion  leaps  over  or 
aside  of  them,  and  seems  at  times  to  gain  destruc- 
tive force  by  its  temporary  diversion. 

But  living  shelters,  by  the  mobility  and  the  depth 
their  mass  of  leaflets  and  twiglets  receive,  retain 
and  exhaust  the  force  of  the  gale.  Anyone  may 
prove  all  this  for  himself  by  simply  walking  on  the 
lee  side  of  a  wood  or  shrubbery  during  a  March 
day  with  a  nor'-easter  keenly  blowing.  The 
wind  on  the  exposed  side  almost  curdles  his  breath, 
while  it  is  nearly  or  quite  nil  on  the  sheltered  side. 
Hence  the  advice  given  to  plant  clumps  or  belts 
instead  of  a  straight  hedge;  if  the  latter  is  used, 
it  would  need  to  be  2  feet  or  even  a  yard  thick 
to  prove  impervious  to  north-east  winds  tearing 
down  with  fierce  swoop  from  a  mountain  range. 
Even  a  hedge  of  such  abnormal  thickness  would 
need  an  outer  buttressing  with  clumps  or  belts  to 
make  it  effectual  against  strong  blasts.  As  to 
moving  Hollies  4  feet  or  .J  feet  high  in  October  or 
November,  the  risk  of  checks  and  losses  in  such  an 
exposed  position  would  be  so  great,  that  it  would 
be  safer  to  defer  it  till  April.  Yews  might  be 
planted  at  once  with  loss  risk  than  Hollies.  If 
"  (^Hierist's "  situation  is  very  cold  and  exposed, 
perhaps  Scotch  Firs  or  some  of  tlie  smaller  Spruces 
would  prove  a  better  shelter  than  either.  There 
are  few  better  or  cheaper  hedges  than  a  thick  one 
of  Beech  or  a  double  one  of  Larch  and  Privet.  A 
massive  Beech  hedge  may  be  carried  up  to  any 
desired  height,  and  as  it  has  the  property  in  hedge 


form  of  retaining  most  of  its  leaves  throughout 
the  winter,  it  almost  equals  in  sheltering  warmth 
such  evergreen  hedges  as  those  fornred  of  Yews 
and  Hollies.  A  great  deal  may  also  be  done  to 
keep  Beech  or  other  roots  out  of  flower  borders  by 
removing  a  surface  spit  in  winter  and  running 
down  a  sliarp  spade  to  its  full  depth  within  a  foot . 
orle.ssof  the  stems.  But  these  and  other  expedients 
are,  after  all,  but  poor  palliatives  to  the  inevit- 
able impoverishment  and  exhaustion  of  flower 
borders  through  the  agency  of  shrub  and  tree  roots 
placed  in  too  close  proximity  to  them.  By  using 
either  of  the  latter  plants  named  "  t^tuerist"  may 
plant  his  shelters  at  once.  Should  he  decide  on 
using  Beech,  it  would  be  wise  to  enquire  whether 
it  is  greatly  infested  in  the  district  with  aphides  in 
the  spring  or  summer.  Should  this  be  the  case,  it 
had  better  not  be  planted.  D.  T.  F. 

Fungi  (/.  If'.,  E'l'i}huY(ih). — The  fungus  from  the  floor 
aud  on  r.'pe  is  the  early  condition  of  the  dry  rot  fungus 
(Merulius  lacrymans) ;  the  Agaric  is  Agaricua  uidorosus  or 
srime  close  ally.  Badly  packed,  rotten  examples  full  of  mag- 
gots are  not  easy  to  name  with  certainty. — W.  G.  S. 

Decayed  bulbs  (C  B.  c:"!  f;.).— The  decay  .arises  from 
various  causes,  often  from  bruising  and  sweat'ng.  Fungi  gr.tw 
on  the  injured  parts.  A  decayed  bulb  will  not  affect  sound 
ones  in  the  ground  unless  one  actually  touches  the  other. — 8. 

Grubs  ( ir.  .S'.). — Unfortunately,  the  grubs  had 
escaped  from  the  box  before  it  reached  me,  so  I  am 
unable  to  say  what  they  were.  The  Post  Office  staff 
treat  small  boxes  very  badly,  and  seem  to  delight  in 
smashing  them  in  the  process  of  stamping.  The 
address  and  postage  stamp  should  be  on  the  label 
which  is  attached  ;  then  there  is  no  excuse  for  stamp- 
ing the  h  >x. — G.  S.  S. 

Rose  insects  (/.  T.).— The  insect  infesting  the 
shoots  of  your  Rose  bushes  is  one  of  the  plant  bugs. 
They  are  originally  produced  from  eggs  laid  by  the 
parent  insects.  When  first  hatched  they  much  re- 
semble the  latter  in  general  appearance,  but  they 
have  no  wings  ;  they  gradually  become  more  de- 
veloped, and  at  last  become  perfect  insects.  They 
really  imdergo  transformations  like  most  insects,  but 
these  changes  are  not  so  decidedly  marked. — G.  S.  S. 

Diseased  Violets. — Can  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  my  double  white  Violets  '!  About  a 
fortnight  ago  the  whole  of  the  leaves  seemed  scalded; 
they  show  traces  of  red  spider,  but  there  is  hardly  a 
whole  leaf  left.  They  are  planted  in  a  cold  frame, 
the  lights  of  which  have  not  been  put  on  since  last 
March.  The  curious  thing  is,  that  there  are  other 
three  sorts  of  Violets  in  the  same  frame  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  the  least  affected.  — J.  B.,Biir)-(hrdl,  Chi  stir. 

"",*  Your  Violets  have  evidently  suffered  from  a 
bad  attack  of  red  spider.  Syringe  the  plants  with 
4  ozs.  sulphuret  of  lime,  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap,  well  mi.xed 
together  and  added  to  1  gallon  of  hot  water  ;  or 
2  ozs.  of  soft  soap,  2  ozs.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  boiled 
in  1  gallon  of  water  ;  or  an  infusion  uf  Gishurst 
compound. — G.  S.  S. 

Insects  on  Melons  (Mnltnm). — The  insects  on 
your  Melon  plants  are  little  creatures  called  chelifers. 
They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  scorpions,  but  have  no 
tails  or  poison  glands,  as  the  latter  have.  They 
usually  feed  on  mites  and  insects,  and  may  often  Ije 
seen  attached  to  the  legs  of  house  flies,  though 
whether  they  are  parasitic  on  flies  is  uucertaiu. 
They  are  not  considered  to  be  vegetable  feeders. 
The  pieces  of  Melon  leaves  you  forwarded  with  them 
were  so  dried  up  before  they  reached  me,  that  X  could 
not  see  whether  they  had  attacked  them  in  any  way. 
I  expect  your  Melons  had  been  attacked  by  red 
spider,  and  that  the  chelifers  had  been  feeding  on 
them,  but  it  is  possible  that  in  default  of  animal  food 
the}'  may  attack  the  leaves  of  plants.  Curtis,  in  his 
work  on  "  Farm  Insects,"  mentions  that  they  have 
been  found  in  some  numbers  among  decaying  Pota- 
toes, and  adds,  "where  probably  they  live  upon  mites." 
— G.  S.  S. 

Market  Chrysanthemums.— These  just  now  consist 
of  Madame  Desgrauyc  and  La  Vierge,  both  free  blooming 
kinds,  the  latter  being  ajiparently  the  best.  Both  these  kinds 
are  invaluable  .at  this  season  for  harvest  festival  decorations. 
The  winter  bloomers  arc  chiefly  white,  such  as  Elaine, 
Princess  Teck,  &c.,  and  J.ardin  dcs  ri.mtes,  yellow— just 
about  one  dark  kind  being  grown,  only  ilistiuctive  aud 
striking  colours  find  favour  ;  the  merit  of  tlie  lii^lit  ones  is  that 
they  keep  true  lato  into  the  winter,  whiUt  tlic  rich  reds, 
chestnuts,  and  ci  imsons  of  the  early  season  lose  colour 
later. -A.  1>. 
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Flower  Garden. 

HARDY  FLOWER  BORDERS. 

The   grouping  and   massing   of  good   jilantais 


liappiiy  daily  becoming  better  unileistood,  to  the    Leeka  and  clothed  with  beauty  in  the  cloud-capped 
great   improvement   of  our  gardens  ;   it   is   one   north  and  weeping  west. — D.  T.  F. 

thing  to  have  good  plants  and  even  plenty  of  

them,  and  it  is  another  to  so  use  them  as  to  get 
them  to  show  their  own  beauty  and  to  enhance 
that  of  their  neighbours.  What  is  needed  is  a 
true  love  of  good  flowers,  a  rigid  exclusion  of 
rubbish,  and  some  taste — the  more  the  better 


much  to  counteract  an  arid  climate  ;  but  all  these  I  the  leaves  remain  on  the  plant  in  their  brilliant  eon- 
involve  expense  and  extra  labour  that  cannot  dition  nmch  looger  than  those  of  Oie  old  Virginian 
always  be  spared  even  for  sweet  Pansies,  and  Creeper.  On  a  northern  aspect  the  colour  of  the 
thus  they  suffer,  pine,  droop,  and  are  not  seldom  leaves  is  paler  than  on  the  south,  but  they  remain 
burnt  off'  in  the  arid  east,  while  they  are  green  as    longer  on  the  plant  when  facing  northwards   than 

under  the   sun's  direct  influence.      All   through  the 
summer  its  pale  green  foliage,  covering  the  wall  as 


MIXED  WALL  CLIMBERS. 


evenly  as  if  the  leaves  had  been  placed  there  by  hand, 
has  a  beautiful  appearance,  but  it  is  wanting  in  the 
elegant  drooping  character  of  its  shoots  which  the 
old  kind  possesses  ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  wall  on 
which  it  is  grown  is  bare  in  winter,  save  for  the  pre- 
sence of  the  long  wiry  shoots. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  evergreen  plants  that, 


As  a  fresh,  bright-looking  wall  plant,  pleasant  to  look 

upon  all   the  year  round.    Ivy  has   no  equal.     It  is 

vigorous  in  growth,  and  will  thrive  on  all  aspects, 
.    ,-,■.,.  1  1111  'li^^  '    even  on  bleak  north  or  eastern  exposures  almost  as  1 

indeed,  the  true  gardener  should  be  more  than  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  j^^i^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  „r  west,  provided  it  although  seldom  used  for  the  purpose,  make  good- 
halt  an  artist,  painting  living  pictures  with  living  i,jj3  g,-,o^i  rich  ground  to  grow  io.  Though  Ivy  will  I  looking  coverings  for  walU  of  moderate  height,  say 
flowers.  The  engraving  shows  one  end  of  a  n^e  on  scant  fare,  such  as  very  few  plants  can  exist !  up  to  18  feet  or  20  feet.  The  different  sorts  of 
straight  flower  border  backed  by  u  wall.  The  at  all  upon,  still,  when  subjected  to  semi-starvation,  I  Japanese  Euonymus,  green  and  varieg.ated,  and  Azara 
wall  ia  clothed  with  Vines  and  other  good  it  makes  little  progress  compared  with  what  takes  [  microphylla  look  well  on  walls.  The  Azara,  although 
climbers  ;   at  the  end  of  the  walk  is  a  rustic  seat    place  when  its  roots  have  an  unrestricted  run  in  good    it  has  been  some   time  in  this  country,  is  yet  com- 


uuder  a  bower 
of  cluster  Roses, 
supported  on  a 
framework  of 
rough  Oak  posts 
and  branches. 
The  main  group 
of  flowers  is  of 
the  fine  Mullein, 
Verbascuni  phlo- 
moides,  the  tall- 
est 8  feet  high  ; 
beyond  are  pale 
blue  Delphini- 
ums ;  behind  are 
Globe  Thistle.^, 
and  in  front  a 
group  of  blue 
Eryngiums. 
Though  in  other 
parts  of  the  bor- 
der the  tall  plants 
are  mainly  kept 
towards  the  back, 
in  this  part  they 
are  allowed  to 
come  forward, 
making  a  pleas- 
ing variation  in 
the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the 
masses.  The 
straight  edge  of 
the  border  is 
veiled  by  plants 
beingencouraged 
to  grow  over  its 
roughstonekerb, 
and,  where  they 
will  do  so,  to  root 
here  and  there 
into  the  path. 


Flower  border  iu  July. 


Group  of  JluUeins  (Verbascum)  in  the  back^omid,  with  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium). 
for  TuE  Garden. 


Engl-aved  from  a  photograph 


September  Pansies  at  Windermere.—"  It's 
the  rain  that  does  it  1 "  was  my  first  exclamation  on 


paratively   little 
known;       the 
spreading  fan  form 
of     its    branches 
adapts  it  forcover- 
ing  walls.  Its  cha- 
racter  of   growth 
is     like     that    of 
Cotoneaster      mi- 
crophylla, but    it 
is  a  much  quicker 
grower,    and    will 
cover  a  deal  larger 
space.     The  bran- 
ches,    too,    natu- 
rally assume  such 
a  spreading  form, 
that  they  require 
few  fastenings  to 
the  walls.     There 
are     few      plants 
with    leaves   that 
possess     a    more 
pleasing  shade  of 
green  than  Euony- 
mus, whilst  those 
who  Uke  variega- 
ted   foliage    have 
ch(  ice  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of 
1  he  yellow  and  the 
white    variegated 
forms  ;     but     the 
f.  reen  self- coloured 
sort     looks     best. 
In    good    soil  the 
plants  soon  make 
ht  adway,  covering 
a    considerable 
space  in  httle  time. 
In  the  use  of  these 
and     all     other 
plants   for    cloth- 
ing   a    wall,   care 
should    be    taken 
at  the   beginning 
out    horizontally, 


soil.     The  common   Virginian  Creeper   (Ampelopsis  to     train     the    strongest    shoots 

hederacea),  as  a  strong,  vigorous  plant  that  will  cover  so   as  to  furnish  the  bottom  space  at  first ;    other- 

a   large   space  in  little   time,  is  without  a  rival  for  wise   unsightly   bare   places   will    remain   for    years 

reading  your  somewhat  tantalising  note  on   Mr.  elegance  of  habit,  and  the  beautiful  tints  of  the  de-  uncovered.   It  is  particularly  necessary  to  avoid  these 

Rawson's  admirably  beautiful  September  Pansies.  caying  leaves   in   autumn   are   not   the   least  of   its  when  plants  like  these  Euonymuses,  with  an  erect 

I  hardly  ever  go  north  or  west  without  catching  desirable  properties.     This  plant  will  grow  and  look  habit  of  growth,  are  used.     The  small-leaved  E.  radi- 

the  Pansy  fever.     Notwithstanding   that  I    have  healthy  under  the  disadvantages  of  little  and  indif-  cans  variegatus,  as  it  is  usually  seen  in  the  form  of  a 

had    it   many    times,    Pansies    are    so    alluringly  ferent  soil,  and  also  where  the  atmosphere  is  charged  low-spreading   dense   little   bush,    or   as   an   edging, 

infectious,  that  I  never  go  among  them  in  their  with  smoke  and  dust  that  would  be  fatal  to  most  looks  an  unlikely  subject  for  clothing  a  wall;  but,  so 

full  beauty  but  I  catch  it  again.     The  result  is,  things.      Its   only   drawbacks   are   that    it   requires  used,  with  a  little  attention  in  training  the  shoots  at 

that    one   more   attempt   is   made   to  match   the  fastening  to  the  wall,  and  that,  being  deciduou.s,  it  first,  it  soon  makes  a  dense  covering  up  to  a  height  of 

beauty  and  luxuriance  of  those  splendid  Pansies  leaves   the   wall   bare  and   cheerless  in  mnter.     A.  8  feet  or  10  feet.     But  there  is  one  thing  that  must 

to  the  north  and  west  of  us.     The  result,  writing  Veitchi,  like  not  a  few  other  good  plants,  has  been  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  using  the  different  varieties  of 

broadly,  ia  one  more  failure,  and  a  little  less   of  slow   in   making  way,  but  it  is  now   receiving  the  Euonymus,  as  well  as  the  Azara,  and  that  is,  they  are 

the  Pansies  or  Violas  for  a  time.     But  a  trip  to  attention   at   the   hands  of  those  who   require  wall  not  sufficiently  hardy  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 

Manchester,      Edinburgh,    or    even   Birmingham  climbers  that  it  deserves.     It  is  amongst  the  freest  stand   exceptionally   severe  winters,  not  even  when 

renews  the  Pansy  fever,  with  the  old  results,  that  of  free  growers,  covering  a  large  space  in  little  time,  they  have  the  protection  of  a  wall  where  the  aspect  is 

seem  to  follow  of  necessity.     The  rainfall  in  East  and  thriving  ou  any  aspect.     It  clings  so  tenaciously  east  or  north. 

Anglia  is  too  little  ;  the  midsummer  sun's  bright  to  anything  on  which  the  shoots  can  lay  hold — bricks,        So  far  these  remarks  have  referred  to  the  plants 

glare  is  too  much  for  those  sweet  children  of  the  stone,  or  wood  alike— that  no  attention  is  required  in  named  when  used  singly,  but  to  have  wall  climbers  in 

cloud,   the  mist,  and   the  rain.     Special  culture,  the  way  of  fastening  it.     The  vivid  crimson  colour  ,  the  way  that  will  produce  the  most  elegant  effect, 

partial   shade,  copious  artificial  waterings  will  do  which  its  leaves  put  on  in  autumn  is  unequalled,  and  several  kinds  require  to  be  grown  together  in  a  manner 
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thatwiU  admitof  tlieir  branches  intermingling  amongst 
each  other  with  no  more  interference  than  is  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  the  stronger  growers  encroaching  too 
much  on  theweaker  ones.  Roses, C'lematises, Jasmines, 
Bignonias,  Honeysuckles,  Passidoras  and  the  like 
are  beautiful  when  seen  singly  or  each  with  a  space 
to  itself  on  a  wall ;  in  this  way  they  are  usually 
grown,  but  so  managed  they  are  wanting  in  the  ele- 
gant effect  produced  where  they  can  scramble  about 
loosely  with  a  covering  of  Ivy  behind  them.  So 
treated,  flowering  plants  with  a  background  of  dense 
foliage  produce  an  effect  which  is  not  obtainable 
when  used  by  themselves.  This  may  often  be  seen 
where  an  odd  branch  of  a  Rose  or  of  a  Honeysuckle 
outstretches  the  space  allotted  to  it  and  rambles  over 
something  else.  But  that  which  thu3  occurs  by  acci- 
dent can  be  done  much  more  effectually  when  the 
necessary  consideration  is  brought  to  liear  on  the 
planting.  But  in  a  mixed  arrangement  of  this  kind 
there  is  a  difficulty  that  makes  its  appearance  in  a 
few  years  after  the  planting  has  been  tffected.  Ivy  is 
a  gross-feeding  plant,  and  pushes  its  hungry  roots  far 
and  wide  in  all  directions,  soon  exhausting  the  soil 
within  its  reach  to  an  extent  that  reduces  other  plants 
associated  with  it  to  a  state  of  starvation.  When 
planting  the  first  wall  that  I  intended  to  clothe  in 
this  way  I  had  some  misgivings  that  this  might  occur, 
but  supposed  that  the  difficulty  might  be  got  over 
by  subsequent  applications  of  manure  when  the  soil 
became  poor.  In  this  I  was  mistaken,  for  the 
more  that  was  done  in  this  way,  the  more  persistently 
the  roots  of  the  Ivy  laid  hold  of  every  particle  nf 
soil  in  the  border,  so  that  the  Ros:s,  Clematises,  and 
Honeysuckles  associated  with  it  were  not  able  to 
hold  their  own.  The  best  means  of  avoiding  this  is 
to  partition  off  stations  for  the  blooming  plants,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  Ivy  interfering  with 
them.  This  is  easily  done  by  the  use  of  thin 
concrete  walls  when  the  border  is  being  prepared. 
This  material  is  much  more  effectual  than  slates  or 
stone  slabs,  between  the  divisions  of  which  the  roots 
of  plants  soon  find  their  way.  The  concrete  divisions 
need  not  be  thicker  than  about  3  inches,  as  there  is 
no  pressure  against  them.  In  this  way  the  flowering 
plants  have  the  spaces  allotted  clear  to  themselves. 
Whatever  plants  are  associated  with  Ivy  in  this 
manner  should  have  the  principal  branches  secured  to 
the  wall,  but  nothing  more.  The  lateral  shoots  that 
spring  from  these  ought  to  be  no  further  interfered 
with  than  in  keeping  them  thinly  dispersed,  allowing 
them  to  come  as  far  away  from  the  surface  as  they 
like. 

In  selecting  the  kinds  of  plants  for  growing  in 
company  with  Ivy  in  the  way  indicated,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  should  be  deciduous  and  of  a  somewhat 
thin,  straggling  habit.  If  close  growers,  unless  the 
knife  is  freely  used  they  get  so  dense,  that  they  darken 
and  weaken  the  Ivy  so  far  that  it  is  apt  to  suffer  in 
hard  winters.  Roses,  Clematises,  Bignonia  radicans, 
Jasminum  nudiHorum,  Glycine  sinensis,  Aristolochia 
Sipho,  Passiflora  cserulea,  and  its  varieties  are  amongst 
the  best  things  that  can  be  used,  in  all  cases  having 
their  shoots  sufficiently  far  apart  on  the  wall  to  begin 
with,  and  keeping  them  so  afterwards.  Not  only  is 
an  arrangement  of  this  kind  infinitely  better,  so  far 
as  regards  the  appearance  of  the  flowering  plants 
when  they  are  in  bloom  than  when  grown  by  them- 
selves, but  there  is  the  advantage  of  ha\ing  the  wall 
covered  effectually  in  winter ;  whereas  when  it  is  occu- 
pied by  deciduous  plants  alone,  when  they  are  leafless 
it  looks  anything  but  inviting.  T.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


liilium  auratum  var.  crueutum.— We  send  you  a 
iliiwer  of  a  {^and  T^ily  out  with  us  among  our  plants  of  L. 
auratum. — Alex.  Wallace,  C\}k]t<:st':r. 

•.^*  The  flower  sent  is  an  excellent  form  of  auratum  called 
cnientum,  of  which  we  gave  an  illustration  in  The  Garden 
(Vol.  -\VI.,  p.  576). -Ed. 

Lathyrus  Drummondi. — In  response  to  "J.  C.  B.'s" 

query  with  respect  to  the  dilhculty  experienced  in  inducing 
the  seeds  of  this  Everlasting  Pea  to  germinate,  I  can  only  say 
that  hitherto  I  have  been  unable  to  olitain  good  seed.  This 
year,  however,  the  crop  is  heavy  compared  with  that  of  pre- 
vious years.  Still,  I  must  say  that  what  seeds  I  have  sown 
(and  that  has  .alvv^aya  been  soon  after  they  were  ripe)  have 
grown  fairly  well.  This  year  I  have  already  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  a  quantity  in  a  pan,  in  which  the  soil  is  kept 
fairly  moist. — A.  D. 


TUBEROUS  BECONIAS  OUTDOORS. 

Beat'tiitl  as  these  are  in  many  places  at  all 
seasons  from  July  to  November  in  mild  autumns, 
thiTe  are  not  a  few  sites  and  situations  in  which 
the  midday  sun's  broad  and  full  glare  is  rather  too 
much  for  them  in  the  summer  months.  In  hot, 
dry  sites  they  are  most  effective  in  a  partially 
shaded  as  well  as  sheltered  position.  In  writing 
thus  I  am  well  aware  how  brilliantly  beautiful 
they  are,  and  how  bravely  they  withstand  our 
climatal  vicissitudes  in  the  Forest  Hill  Nurseries 
of  Mr.  Laing  and  in  many  others  around  London. 
But  here  and  elsewhere  where  I  have  seen  them  the 
leaves  are  apt  to  shrink  from  free  development, 
and  the  flower-stems  to  fear  rising  boldly  and  far 
enough  above  them  for  the  richest  effects  until  the 
slanting  rays  and  cooler  nights  of  the  autumntide 
come.  I  have  not  seen  this  so  marked  as  this  year. 
A  row  of  seedlings  on  either  side  of  an  open  walk 
across  the  kitchen  garden  appeared  not  to  like 
themselves — to  use  a  very  expressive  Suffolkism — 
until  within  the  last  month.  During  the  long 
spell  of  north-east  winds,  too,  they  folded  their 
leaves  closely  around  them,  and  the  flower-stems 
hugged  the  leaves  too  closely  to  reveal  their  beauty, 
but  the  warm  days  towards  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber and  the  first  week  of  October  have  quite 
transformed  them.  One  can  also  see  the  foliage 
spread,  the  flower-stems  rise,  and  the  flowers 
open  out  to  double  or  treble  their  summer- 
dried,  east-wind-parched  dimensions.  Stocks, 
Pansies,  late  flowering  Roses  (Teas  and  others) 
have  now  to  play  second  decorative  fiddle  to 
the  flaunting,  ttourishing  Begonias.  The  latter 
are  now  so  full  of  growth  and  beauty,  that  we 
intend  to  pot  up  the  best  before  the  frost  makes 
a  first  meal  of  their  tops.  They  will  be  placed  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  where  they  will  bloom  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  As  to  commoner  varieties, 
they  will  be  left  to  take  their  chance  till  the  frost 
mars  their  beauty,  wdien  the  bulbs  will  be  lifted 
and  stored  in  a  cold  pit  in  cocoa  fibre  refuse  for 
the  winter.  Some  recommend  drying  the  tubers 
in  the  sun  or  under  glass  before  storing.  They 
keep  best  stored  as  lifted,  that  is  assuming  they 
are  lifted  in  dry  weather.  Of  course,  should  they 
be  soaking  wet  when  lifted,  partial  drying  is  ad- 
visable. But  these  tubers  suffer  more  from  dry 
than  wet  rot.  In  fact,  I  do  not  remember  losing 
any  from  the  latter,  though  at  first  we  lost  many 
from  over-drying  the  tubers  in  pots.  But  the 
point  I  wish  to  direct  especial  attention  to  now 
is  the  value  of  these  Begonias  as  autumnal 
bloomers,  and  the  superiority  of  the  blooms  in  the 
late  autumn  over  those  of  the  summer  months.  By 
choosing  sheltered  and  shaded  sites  most  of  this 
superiority  may  be  realised  all  through  the  season. 

HORTUS. 


Nicotiana  affinis. — Is  it  usual  for  the  roots  of 
this  tc  push  up  and  grow  the  second  season  ?  This 
summer  a  quantity  of  young  .shoots  came  up  from 
pieces  of  roots  left  in  the  beds  last  year.  These  I 
lifted,  and  used  for  enlarging  my  clumps  of  seed- 
lings of  this  Tobacco  in  a  herbaceous  border.  The 
blooms  on  the  second  year's  plants  are,  I  find, 
much  finer  and  more  abundant  than  those  on  the 
seedling  plants,  and  they  keep  open  all  day,  while 
those  of  the  seedlings  are  closed. — A.  Campbell, 
Astiford,  Govij,  Counlij  Galvay. 

Beddedout  Begonias. — Hundreds  of  dwarf, 
bushy  plants  of  both  single  and  double  tuberous 
Begonias  are  growing  out  of  doors  at  Twickenham, 
and  blooming  in  the  greatest  profusion.  They 
range  from  6  inches  to  0  inches  in  height,  and  are 
e-xceedingly  sturdy  plants.  All,  too,  are  from 
home-saved  seed,  and,  still  more,  are  in  their  re- 
spective sections  perfectly  true.  The  doubles 
seem  to  be  almost  even  more  floriferous  than  the 
singles,  but  all  are  of  first-class  quality.  The 
flower-stalks  are  stout — a  .special  desideratum  in 
bedded-put  Begonias.  Without  doubt  these 
plants  would  have  looked  even  more  beautiful 
had  they  been  planted  on  some  green  base,  such 
as  Sedum  or  Herniaria,  and  more  thinly  ;  or,  better 
still,  in  clumps  of  half-a-dozen  in  rockwork  re- 
cesses.    The  chief  enemy  of  bedded-out  Begonias 


seems  to  be  cold  nights,  but  those  planted  out 
early  get  fairly  hardened,  and  if  not  too  much 
exposed  to  early  sunshine  after  frosty  dews  are 
less  liable  to  suffer.  Still  the  results,  as  seen  at 
Twickenham,  show  that  Begonias  are  far  more 
satisfactory  as  bedding  plants  than  is  generally 
assumed  to  be  the  case. — A.  D. 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 


"HoKTUs"  refers  (p.  .3.34)  to  the  fragility  of  the 
flowers  of  the  single  Dahlia  as  a  weakness  which  I 
had  ignored,  but  it  merely  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
draw  any  special  attention  to  the  point,  as  the 
objection  seemed  so  much  less  serious  than  the 
dreary  formality  and  heaviness  of  the  double  show 
Dahlia  in  a  vase  of  flowers.  Of  course,  the  Cactus 
is  more  enduring  than  the  single  Dahlia,  but  if, 
as  I  pointed  out,  the  blooms  of  the  latter  be  cut 
before  the  central  florets  begin  to  develop,  i.e., 
before  they  scatter  any  pollen,  they  will  last  four 
days  without  shattering,  and  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  flowers  of  the  former  in  water,  in  a 
state  of  beauty,  for  more  than  five  or  six  days  : 
while  I  certainly  do  not  think  I  should  like  the 
task  of  emptying  the  vases  in  which  they  had  re- 
mained for  more  than  a  fortnight.  Xeither  the 
flower-stalks  nor  the  water  would  be  pleasant, 
But,  gi-anting  that  the  single  Dahlias  are  some- 
v\hat  fugitive,  is  not  a  brief  spell  of  beauty  in  our 
rooms  preferable  to  the  chronic  ungainliness  of 
the  floral  hemispheres  which  "  Hdrtus"  concurs  in 
decrying  ?  Besides,  there  is  invariably  an  abund- 
ance of  flowers  ready  within  a  day  or  two  on  the 
plants  to  replace  the  faded  singles,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  with  the  double  Dahlias  ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  there  are  other  flowers  less  lasting  than 
single  Dahlias  which  are  not  denied  wide  popu- 
larity. Roses  in  .July,  for  instance,  seldom  last 
more  than  a  day  unless  the  weather  be  damp  and 
cool,  and  the  majority  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  have 
to  be  replaced  every  other  day  at  the  outside  ; 
they  are  thus  less  enduring  than  single  I>ahlias, 
but  yet  are  desired.  It  is  true,  the  Rose's 
fragrance  counts  for  a  great  deal,  and  so  does  its 
colour;  but  in  the  latter  respect  the  single  Dahlia 
is  even  more  brilliant  and  varied,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly more  graceful  for  arrangement  in  a 
flower-vase. 

I  wonder  whether  "Hortus"  ever  offered  to 
decorate  the  drawing-room  of  one  of  his  lady 
friends  with  typical  double  Dahlias,  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  has  yet  forgotten  the  kind  of  reception 
that  his  proposal  met  with  ?  One  may  guess  that 
it  might  have  been  pretty  sultry,  for  tliere  seems  to 
be  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many,  if  not  a 
majority,  of  the  fair  sex  that  the  veriest  genetic 
connection  represents  the  relation  of  earwig  to 
Dahlia,  if,  indeed,  the  terms  be  not  synonymous  as 
far  as  the  quilled  show  flower  is  concerned.  But 
its  own  honest  simplicity  .successfully  guards  the 
single  bloom  from  being  made  the  vehicle  of  the 
insect  detested  of  women,  which,  if  it  should 
make  an  attempt  to  obtain  carriage  behind  a  ray- 
floret,  is  quickly  detected  and  dislodged  before 
reaching  the  house. 

I  rather  sympathise  with  "  Hortus's''  liking  for 
the  less  formal  flowers — though  I  draw  the  line  at 
quilled  petals — as  I  have  sundry  times  got  much 
mocked  by  strict  florists  for  owning  to  a  certain 
sneaking  fondness  for  loose,  irregular  blooms  for 
use  in  very  large  vase  arrangements  several  feet 
in  height  and  for  broad  effects  ;  but  I  cannot 
agree  that  they  are  the  most  decorative  in  the 
garden,  as  I  have  generally  found  that  the 
"ragged"  flowers  are  produced  on  weak  stems 
and  upon  plants  of  straggling  lanky  habit. 

AVhen  we  succeed  in  getting  Juarezi  with  the 
habit  of  some  of  our  best  singles — that  is  to  say, 
holding  its  gorgeous  flowers  well  above  the  foliage 
instead  of  their  being  half  buried  in  it — I  will 
heartily  endorse  all  that  "  Hortus  "  .says  in  favour 
of  this  beautiful  and  indispensable  variety  as  a 
decorative  garden  plant,  but  even  then  the  palm 
for  grace  and  elegance  in  the  cut  state  must  be 
awarded  to  the  single  Dahlias,  which  we  conse- 
quently continue   to  advocate  and  work  at.      I 
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may  mention  that  I  have  succeeded  in  raising 
several  distinct  varieties  of  dn-arf  habit  measuring 
not  more  than  0  inches  to  a  foot  in  height  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  top  of  the  flower, 
which  in  spite  of  their  diminutive  stature  are  of 
very  vigorous  bushy  growth  and  continue  a  mass 
of  bloom  throughout  the  summer  ;  their  flowers 
are  about  2  inches  in  diameter  and  are  carried  on 
stiff,  erect  stems  ;  one  variety  is  of  an  intense 
dazzling  scarlet  colour,  others  dark  shades  of 
purple  and  maroon.  Another  series,  running  from 
18  inches  to  '2  feet  in  height,  include  a  yellow  with 
a  brown  tip,  a  pretty  pink,  and  a  primrose  colour. 
It  is  hoped  that  means  may  be  found  to  exhibit 
these  varieties  next  year  in  pots  to  show  the  habit 
of  the  plants,  as  it  is  thought  that  they  may  prove 
useful  for  bedding,  and  they  will  at  least  serve  to 
show  that  single  Dahlias  need  not  be  objected  to 
as  too  tall  or  too  short  when  they  may  be  had 
of  any  height  from  9  inches  to  (J  feet.  A  large  bed 
or  group  planted  with  taller  varieties  at  the  back 
and  graduated  down  to  the  dwarfs  in  front,  from 
which  all  seed-pods  were  assiduously  removed, 
would  furnish  a  bank  of  bloom  which,  if  not  useful 
for  cutting  to  those  who  do  not  care  to  re-arrange 
their  vases  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight,  would 
certainly  keep  that  part  of  the  garden  gay 
throughout  late  summer  until  destroyed  by  frost. 

T.  W.  G. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Corydalis  ocliroleuca. — Onemightgrow many 
a  less  interesting  and  less  beautiful  plant  than  this. 
It  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  C.  lutea,  but  it  is 
rather  taller  and  its  habit  is  more  erect.  The 
foliage,  too,  is  more  glaucous,  and  the  flowers  not 
so  yellow  ;  in  fact,  they  are  a  mixture  of  yellow, 
green,  and  white,  and  are  produced  in  little 
clusters,  nestling  among  the  foliage.  I  suppose 
that  there  is  something  of  a  biennial  character 
about  this  species  :  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  a  plant 
capable  of  taking  care  of  itself,  I  may  say  equally 
with  C.  lutea.  Its  usefulness  consists  mainly  in 
its  freshness  and  its  habit  of  blooming  succession- 
ally  from  spring  until  the  end  of  the  season.  For 
dry,  sunny  rockwork  it  is  a  desirable  plant. 

Cyclamens. — Several  vai'ieties  of  these  may 
be  planted  now  with  good  results.  For  a  long 
time  C.  coum  used  to  rot  with  me  from  the  top 
downwards.  Those  with  a  sunken  circle  around 
the  crown,  and  others  very  flat  and  somewhat 
depressed,  like  the  younger  corms  of  C.  coum, 
were  especially  liable  to  go  off  in  this  way,  and 
also  the  very  large  ones,  with,  of  course,  a  large 
upper  surface,  and  often  also  somewhat  depressed. 
What  has  been  proved  quite  clearly  to  my  mind 
is  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  these  corms  is  mainly 
caused  through  moisture  lodging  on  them  and 
rotting  them.  Such  bulbs  when  planted  should 
not  be  placed  flat ;  they  should  be  inclined  a  little 
to  one  side,  bringing  that  part  uppermost  which 
brings  the  germ  nearest  the  surface.  By  this 
method  all  lodgment  of  moisture  will  be  avoided, 
and  I  do  not  remember  since  inserting  the  corms 
in  this  way  that  I  have  ever  lost  any  by  decay. 
It  may  not  be  'desirable  to  transplant  autumn- 
flowering  kinds  just  now,  but,  for  all  that,  if  the 
roots  have  to  be  moved,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  this  is  a  better  time  to  do  it  than  in 
spring.  For  a  whole  year  sometimes  after  trans- 
plantation Cyclamens  will  neither  grow  nor 
decay.  They,  however,  both  start  and  thrive 
best  in  a  deeply  prepared  soil  in  which  plenty  of 
well-decayed  leaf-mould  has  been  worked.  In  fact, 
they  want  a  body  of  soil  almost  elastic,  incorpo- 
rated with  leaf-mould,  peat,  or  something  of  that 
character.  Just  a  little  shade,  too,  seems  to 
make  them  happy. 

Campanula  isophylla.  -  -The  white  variety  of 
this  is  so  dillerent  from  the  type,  both  in  habit, 
form  and  flower,  and  hardiness,  that  I  have  long 
suspected  it  to  belong  to  a  different  class.  It  is 
not  a  common  thing  for  the  type  to  be  more  tender 
and  less  robust  than  a  variety  of  it,  yet  it  is  so  in 
this  case,  for  the  blue  form  or  type  will  neither 
stand  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  land  nor 
degree  of  cold  which   the  white  form  will  do. 


iloreover,  the  somewhat  tree-like  habit  of  the 
type  is  hardly  represented  at  all  in  the  white  form, 
wliich  is  more  in  the  way  of  garganica  than  iso- 
phylla. 

Tropaeolum  tuberosum.  —  This  is  a  free- 
growing  species,  but  a  sparsp  bloomer,  ;'.'.,  unless 
the  tubers  are  planted  in  an  exceptional  way.  It 
may,  however,  be  had  studded  with  hundreds  of 
bright  little  orange-scarlet  flowers  from  early  in 
August  until  frosts  set  in.  The  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  place  the  tubers  in  a  dry,  stony  bank  of  very 
poor  soil,  and  exposed  to  the  greatest  amount  of 
sunshine  possible.  In  such  a  place  they  will  not 
only  be  pretty  secure  during  winter,  but  they  will 
reproduce  themselves  more  than  tenfold  for  an- 
other year.  Either  the  roots  should  be  0  inches 
or  10  inches  deep,  or  there  should  be  a  covering  of 
ashes  placed  over  them  as  soon  a3  the  tops  are 
killed  by  frost. 

Anemone  vernalis.— This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
flowering  of  alpine  plants,  but  it  may  be  said  to 
be  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  establish, 
especially  when  plants  of  more  than  two  years  old 
are  being  dealt  with.  One  can  hardly  reckon  on 
older  plants  growling  with  certainty  if  set  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  chief  thing  to  do  is  to  set  the 
crowns  well  above  the  surface.  But  in  reference 
to  this  species,  what  I  more  particularly  should 
like  to  mention  is  the  fact  that  it  is  most  easily 
raised  from  seed.  A  lady,  who  a  year  or  two  ago 
brought  some  fresh  seeds  of  it  from  the  Alps, 
sowed  them  in  such  material  as  she  rightly  sup- 
posed they  would  germinate  in,  and  the  I'esult, 
after  two  seasons,  has  been  the  best  plants  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  seen  either  wild  or  under  culti- 
vation. She  told  me  that  the  material  in  which 
she  invariably  found  the  plants  wild  was  of  a  very 
stony  character,  especially  on  the  surface.  This 
seems  to  favour  the  plan  of  planting  well  above 
the  surface,  in  order  to  keep  the  cro%vns  from  rot- 
ting during  muggy  winters.  The  chief  difficulty 
lies  in  getting  fresh  seed. 

Margyricarpus  setosus.— This  dwarf  bush 
is  reported  to  bu  but  short-lived,  lasting  under 
cultivation  only  some  three  or  four  years.  Where 
such  is  the  case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  has  not 
been  placed  under  proper  conditions.  The  roots 
should  be  in  dry,  rubblj',  or  very  poor  soil  of  a 
vegetable  character.  I'nless,  too,  the  plant  gets 
plenty  of  sunshine,  the  wood,  which  is  thickly 
beset  by  the  persistent  chaff-like  portion  of  the 
bristles,  does  not  get  sufficiently  ripe. 

Arabis  lucida  vai-iegata. — This  is  anything 
but  common,  though  one  of  the  prettiest  and  best 
of  the  Arabises.  So  neat  and  shining  are  its 
pretty  rosettes,  and  so  durable  are  the  distinct 
markings  in  its  leaves,  never  fading  even  when 
they  get  old,  that  it  may  be  relied  on  to  be  effec- 
tive the  whole  year  round.  I  find  it  to  be  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  variegated  form  of 
Arabis  alpina,  but  the  two  are  as  difterent  as  it  is 
possible  for  plants  to  be.  That  under  notice  sel- 
dom grows  higher  than  2  inches ;  it  is  quite  stem- 
less,  and  its  growths  form  pretty  rosettes.  It 
does  not,  however,  thrive  in  every  garden,  and  in 
all  it  is  difficult  to  keep  through  the  winter. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  lime  put  into  the  soil,  if., 
where  lime  does  not  naturally  exist.  Where  the 
soil  is  calcareous,  growth  seems  to  stop  much 
earlier  in  the  autumn  and  the  crowns  become 
more  thoroughly  ripened,  and  so  better  capable  of 
withstanding  our  wet  winters.  It  is  also  a  good 
plan  to  divide  it  severely  in  spring  or  early  in 
autumn,  young  plants  being  much  more  vigorous 
than  older  ones.  In  all  cases,  however,  lime 
should  be  used  freely. 

Veronica  corymbosa  varieg'ata. — This  is 
another  dwarf  plant  with  an  abnormal  colouring 
of  yellow  or  creamy  white  on  the  edges  of  the 
foliage.  The  typical  form  of  this  Speedwell  is 
neat  in  habit  and  valuable  for  its  flowers,  which 
are  of  good  colour  (rich  deep  purple)  and  con- 
tinuously produced.  The  variegated  form  blooms 
equally  freely,  and  the  flowers  afford  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  two-coloured  foliage.  On  rock- 
work  this  variety  ia  one  of  the  loveliest  subjects 


with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  rarely  grows 
more  than  0  inches  or  10  inches  high,  and  pro- 
duces a  goodly  portion  of  barren  shoots,  which 
half  creep  on  the  surface,  and  thus  render  this 
Speedwell  what  may  be  termed  a  carpeting  plant, 
It  may  be  grown  almost  anywhere.  The  best 
plants  are  always  those  resulting  from  offsets 
taken  in  summer  and  well  rooted  before  the  win- 
ter sets  in.  Such  plants  have  young  growths  more 
or  less  visible  all  winter. 

Veronica  incana. — This  has  the  advantage  of 
being  well  known  and  also  justly  appreciated.  It 
is  usually  classed  with  plants  that  have  variegated 
foliage,  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  varie- 
gated, its  white  colour  arising  from  its  silky  cover- 
ing. In  beds  it  is  one  of  the  most  telling  and 
enduring  of  plants,  and  it  is  equally  effective  on 
rockwork.  Like  most  other  Speedwells,  it  is  not 
only  kept  in  its  best  form  when  frequently  divided, 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  plant  from  dying  off  in  places,  which  old 
plants  are  apt  to  do.  If  the  work  of  propagation 
is  set  about  early  in  the  year,  fine  plants  may  be 
had  by  the  autumn ;  and  these,  if  planted  in  rather 
stiff  soil,  to  which  this  plant  is  somewhat  partial, 
will  lift  with  good  balls,  and  may  be  employed  for 
spring  bedding.  The  advantages  of  this  treat- 
ment are,  that  the  plants  are  not  liable  to  become 
uplifted  by  frost  during  winter,  and  that  a  very 
early  crop  of  flowers  may  be  expected  in  addition 
to  the  white  foliage,  the  primary  feature  for  spring 
bedding. 

Primulas. — Such  of  these  as  are  cultivated  in 
pots  will,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part  have  been 
placed  in  shady  or  half-shady  quarters,  but  keep- 
ing them  there  longer  is  not  only  a  waste  of  the 
beneficial  influences  of  sunlight,  but  the  plants 
will  hardly  have  justice  done  them.  Fed  up,  as 
they  are,  much  beyond  w'hat  they  would  be  in 
their  wild  state,  they  require  all  the  more  to  be 
well  ripened.  If  in  plunging  material  lift  them 
nearly  out  of  it ;  there  need  be  no  fear  that  they 
will  suffer  from  want  of  moisture ;  on  the  contraiy, 
both  roots  and  crowns  will  be  benefited  by  being 
dried  a  little.  I  do  not  say  it  would  be  wise  to 
leave  them  thus  all  winter.  Doubtless  during 
that  season  the  roots  would  be  kept  in  better 
health  if  the  pots  were  plunged  up  to  their  rims, 
and  not  exposed  to  fitful  sunshine,  little  as  it 
may  be. 

Phyteuma  campanuloides.— This  may  not 
be  a  very  desirable  border  plant,  owing  to  its 
straggling  habit  and  somewhat  weedy-looking 
foliage.  But  if  its  long  slender  spikes  of  purple- 
blue  flowers  could  be  seen  in  a  cut  state  arranged 
with  feathery  Grasses  and  associated  with  just  a 
morsel  of  white,  it  would  commend  itself  for  culti- 
vation for  that  purpose  alone.  Its  bloom-spike  is 
not  less  than  a  foot  or  1.5  inches  in  length  in  many 
instances,  and  the  shorter  lateral  spikes,  from 
.5  inches  to  0  inches,  can  hardly  be  less  useful.  If 
one  might  be  allowed  to  compare  one  flower  with 
that  of  another  and  very  different  Order,  the 
spikes  of  this  P.ampion  may  be  said  to  much 
resemble  a  well-bloomed  scape  of  Camassia  escu- 
lenta,  though  the  individual  flowers  are  not  so 
large.  There  is  nothing  special  about  the  culture 
of  Rampions,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  como- 
sum,  with  its  hard,  horn-like  root ;  this  kind  and  also 
the  British  ones  require  a  deep  rich  loam  for  their 
long  tap  roots.  In  such  a  soil  campanuloides 
grows  quite  .3  feet  high.  The  flowers  make  their 
appearance  in  early  summer  and  remain  till  frosts 
set  in. 

Planting  dry  bulbs.— By  this  I  mean  such 
bulbs  as  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  being  out 
of  the  ground  for  a  lengthened  period  ;  more  injury 
is  often  done  to  such  bulbs  by  inserting  them 
directly  out  of  paper  bags  into  moist  soils  than 
one  suspects.  In  the  case  of  many  Lilies,  Stern- 
bergias,  Scillas,  a  few  Narcissi,  and  even  Tulips, 
we  find  the  scales  or  wrappers  often  so  much 
shrunken  when  too  long  out  of  the  ground,  that, 
to  say  the  least,  it  is  risky  to  set  them  in  moist 
soil,  which,  of  course,  gets  between  the  scales  and 
induces  decay  which  would  never  take  place  if  the 
bulbs  were  fresh  and  plump.    Death  may  not  take 
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place  the  iirst  season,  because  many  can  hardly  be 
killed  ;  but  they  send  up  weakly  growths,  and 
produce  puny  Howers.  There  is  a  remedy  by 
means  of  which  such  bulbs  may  be  restored  to  a 
proper  state  for  plantinoj.  It  consists  in  merely 
removing  them  from  their  dry  quarters  for  five  or 
six  days  before  planting  them,  and  in  setting 
them  out  of  doors  on  a  moist  bed  of  sand  or  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  for  that  length  of  time.  Thus  treated 
the  fractures  in  the  bulbs  will  not  only  be  found 
to  close  up,  but  the  bulbs  will  become  much 
heavier  and  plumper,  and  will  soon  begin  to 
throw  out  roots.  This  practice  I  have  followed  in 
the  case  of  dry  bulbs  for  many  years,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  bulbs  so  treated  make  amuchmore 
vigorous  start  either  in  the  open  ground  or  in 
pots  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 

Muhlenbeckia  varians. — This  is  a  better 
plant  than  M.  complexa.  For  several  weeks  it 
has  been  in  flower,  if  but  sparsely.  Such  a  thing 
has  not  happened  in  the  case  of  M.  complexa 
during  nine  years,  though  it  has  been  grown  in 
the  hottest  place  I  could  find  for  it.  M.  varians 
is  in  stony  clay,  over  which  there  is  but  an  inch  or 
two  of  mould.  The  situation  is  sunny  and  dry. 
It  has  been  allowed  to  ramble  into  a  young  Rho- 
dodendron bush,  and  the  upper  twigs,  most 
exposed,  are  those  that  produce  flowers.  I  fear, 
however,  that  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  see  any 
berries,  which  are  handsomer  than  the  flowers. 
Grown  under  glass,  either  in  a  pot  or  otherwise, 
its  fruiting  is  more  certain.  Apart,  however,  from 
either  flowers  or  berries,  both  M.  varians  and  M. 
complexa  are  very  ornamental  when  planted  on  the 
dry  parts  of  rockwork.  Their  habit  is  much  more 
stunted  than  under  glass.  In  fact,  they  become 
bushes,  the  twining  habit  only  manifesting  itself 
when  the  growth  is  rendered  vigorous  through  the 
plants  being  placed  in  rich  soil  in  moist  posi- 
tions. Even  in  dry  situations  they  rarely  get 
hardened  in  winter. 

Rudbeckia  (Echinacea)  purpurea. —Mixed 

among  yellow  Rudbeckias  this  distinct  form  has  a 
somewhat  unique  appearance.  The  reddish  purple 
ray  florets  when  newly  opened  are  curiously  con- 
torted, a  condition  in  which  they  remain  for  some 
days.  \\'hen  fully  matured  the  blooms  are  as  rich 
as  they  are  distinct.  I  find  this  plant  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  free  grower,  though  I  know  it  to  be 
quite  the  opposite  in  some  gardens,  and  it  some- 
times goes  otf  suddenly  and  in  an  unaccountable 
way.  I  believe  that  the  roots,  which  are  as 
peculiar  as  the  flower-heads,  are  partial  to  a  sandy 
soil.  They  make  very  little  fibre,  and  the 
healthiest  growth  is  always  made  in  porous  soil. 
In  the  stifler  loams  I  never  could  succeed  in 
making  this  plant  grow  at  all.  Even,  too,  when 
one  is  successful  in  getting  good  growth  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  it  will  flower  well.  An  exposed 
position  in  full  sunshine  seems  essential  to  its 
well-doing. 

Helenium  autumnale. — This  has  been  a  mass 
of  flowers  ever  since  early  in  the  summer,  and  still 
more  and  more  are  produced.  They  are  not,  too, 
smaller  in  size  from  having  had  so  many  prede- 
cessors on  the  same  plant ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  quite  as  fine,  and  even  more  perfect  as  regards 
shape,  and  better  in  colour.  The  plant  is  now  in 
what  I  consider  its  best  form;  but  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  state  that  the  variety  pumilum  has 
long  since  ceased  to  flower  and  shows  no  inclina- 
tion to  follow  the  example  of  the  type. 

J.  W. 


Tritoma  caulescens. — In  common,  I  fancy, 
with  most  of  yiiur  readtrs,  I  experienced  no  little 
surprise  at  the  position  given  to  this  species  in 
M.  Victor  Lebeuf's  note  on  this  genus.  I  have 
grown  the  plant  since  its  first  introduclioD,  and  it 
has  very  frequently  produced  its  flower-spikes  in 
the  open  ground.  Invariably  these  have  appeared  in 
June,  or  early  in  .Tuly,  according  to  the  season.  I  am 
at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  understand  how  it  can  flower  in 
January  and  February  in  the  latitude  of  Argenteuil. 
With  regard  to  T.  corallina,  whatever  difference  exists 
between  this  variety  and  the  T.  Macowani  disappears 


when  it  is  perpetuated  by  seed.  I  have  a  consider- 
able number  of  strong  seedling  plants,  and  I  can 
affirm  that  no  distinction  is  perceptible  between  them 
and  T.  Macowani  either  in  coLtur,  stature,  or  period 
of  flowering.  Apropos  of  the  last-named  species,  I 
would  remark  that  although  M.  Lebeuf  puts  it  down 
as  a  June  bloomer,  it  is  in  reality  almost  a  perpetual 
flowerer;  a  strong  clump  will  furnish  spikes  for  two 
or  three  months,  but  the  soil  must  be  of  fair  depth 
and  duly  supplied  with  moisture.  If  the  early  spikes 
are  allowed  to  mature  seed,  or  even  to  bear  it  in  any 
quantity,  the  further  production  of  scapes  will  be  con- 
siderably checked. — East  Anglun. 


TRANSPLANTING  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

Like  "J.  C.  B."  (p.  31.S)  I  have  learned  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  autumnal  planting  through 
several  failures  and  severe  disappointment,  and 
also  the  merits  of  spring  planting  by  accident. 
Being  a  common  plant,  cultivators  ai'e  prone  to 
think  that  it  may  be  moved  at  any  time  and  in 
any  manner.  Thus  it  occurred  that  a  lady  who 
was  very  fond  of  Christmas  Roses  wished  to  grow 
them  as  winter  or  spring  flowering  plants  among 
early  flowering  bulbs  and  other  plants.  There 
being  a  nicely  furnished  long-established  border  of 
Christmas  Roses  on  the  place,  orders  were  given 
to  lift  these  and  plant  them  in  the  flower  garden 
towards  the  end  of  October.  This  was  done  in  a 
rough-and-ready  fashion,  and  the  results  the  first 
year  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  April  they 
were  moved  back  bodily,  as  near  as  may  be,  to 
their  old  quarters,  and  little  more  notice  was  taken 
of  them  till  wanted  again  next  autumn.  It  was  then 
found  that  they  had  made  few  leaves,  and  that  there 
were  hardly  any  blooms,  and  the  few  there 
were  refused  to  come  up  or  expand.  The 
plants  made  very  little  root,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  died.  Disappointed  and  beaten  in  this 
almost  my  first  dealings  with  C^hristmas  Roses,  it 
was  needful  to  take  means  of  increasing  the  stock. 
Plants  were  offered  in  a  neighbouring  market  in 
full  flower  early  in  April,  and  these  were  pur- 
chased, divided  into  one  crown  pieces,  and  planted 
in  fresh  and  rather  light  soil.  These  formed  roots, 
grew  vigorously,  threw  up  good  crowns  and 
several  blooms  in  the  winter  of  the  first  year. 
Since  then,  I  have  fought  shy  of  disturbing 
Christmas  Roses,  though  I  quite  agree  that  when 
transplanted  in  the  spring,  unless  for  a  mere 
matter  of  one  great  display,  then  and  there  they 
should  be  divided  into  patches  of  single,  two,  or, 
at  the  most,  three  crowns.  Those  conversant 
with  the  semi-tuberous  and  fangy  roots  of  Christ- 
mas Roses,  and  know  how  they  bind  themselves 
together  in  clustered  and  entwined  masses,  will 
easily  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  them  to  form 
fresh  roots  in  the  centre  of  the  mass.  By  pulling 
them  asunder,  which,  when  possible,  is  preferable 
to  cutting,  the  roots  and  root-stock  form  new 
roots  all  round  each  one  left,  and  hence  their  rapid 
growth  if  planted  when  the  roots  are  in  a  state  of 
activity.  Planted  in  a  dormant  state,  the  larger 
roots  seem  to  sulk  and  perish  for  lack  of  solidity 
and  soil-hold.  Clumps  formed  of  a  number  of 
young  plants  are  also  far  more  floriferous  than 
those  formed  by  one,  as  the  centre  of  the  mass  in 
old  plants,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  is  mostly 
flowerless.  Horti's. 


Salpiglossis  for  beds  and  groups.— The 
Salpiglossis  is  a  charming  annual  for  beds  and 
groups  on  borders  for  autumn  decoration.  The 
flowers  are  very  bright  and  showy,  and  can  be  had 
in  many  colours,  including  crimson,  yellow,  and 
dark  purple,  all  variously  striped.  By  sowing  in 
heat  in  spring,  pricking  the  plants  out  early  into 
pots  singly,  and  growing  them  on  for  a  time  in  a 
warm  pit,  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  by  the  end  of 
June  or  beginning  of  July.  They  should  be  planted 
out  when  well  hardened  about  the  middle  of  May  ; 
in  good  soil  they  grow  about  .'{  feet  high.  In 
habit  they  are  light  and  graceful,  and  the  flowers, 
taken  off  in  sprays,  are  useful  indoors  for  many 
purposes.     Seeds  may  be  saved  now  from  the  best 


marked  flowers,  gathering  the  pods  and  placing 
them  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  cool  airy  room  to 
ripen. — E.  H. 


HERBACEOUS  BORDERS. 

This  season  has  undoubtedly  been  a  good  one  for 
herbaceous  plants.  These  in  our  case  are  in  the 
kitchen  garden  on  both  sides  of  a  well-made  gravel 
walk  7  feet  wide  and  100  yards  long,  edged  with 
ornamental  tiles.  Pyramidal  fruit  trees  form  the 
background,  8  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  walk;  the 
trees  are  planted  9  feet  apart,  and  between  each 
tree  we  planted  Hollyhocks,  Pyrethrum  uligino- 
sum,  tall  varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Helian- 
thus  multiflorus  major,  H.  giganteus,  Helenium 
autumnale,  standard  Roses,  &c.  These  and  the 
fruit  trees  form  a  suitable  background  for  a  her- 
baceous border.  The  fruit  trees  when  in  flower 
are  in  themselves  an  ornament,  and  they  are  not 
less  so  when  laden  with  fruit.  These  borders  this 
season  look  as  well  now  as  earlier  in  the  year. 
They  contain  such  plants  as  Gaillardiagrandiflora, 
white  and  yellow  summer-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums, dwarf  varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  such 
as  Aster  longifolius  formosus,  Amellus,  salsugi- 
nosus,  and  multiflorus;  Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  a 
striking  plant  just  now,  also  the  autumn-flowering 
Sedum  spectabile,  about  which  so  much  has  lately 
been  said  concerning  its  attraction  for  butterflies 
and  bees.  The  annual  Chrysanthemums  are  very 
beautiful,  and  flower  till  frost  sets  in,  i.e.,  if  the 
withered  flowers  are  continually  picked  otf  them. 

The  white  Anemone  japonica  is  indispensable. 
If  undisturbed,  it  flowers  beautifully  all  through 
the  autumn.  We  have  one  large  plant  of  it  which 
has  stood  where  it  is  for  yeai'S.  It  produces 
flower-stems  5  feet  high,  and  the  blooms  indi- 
vidually are  better  than  those  on  recently  moved 
plants.  Delphinium  Cantab,  Mrs.  Miller,  for- 
mosum,  and  ranunculoides  all  make  grand  bor- 
der plants  which  also  dislike  disturbance.  The 
varieties  Cantab  and  Mrs.  Miller,  if  cut  down  im- 
mediately their  first  flowers  go  oft',  will  yield  a 
good  autumn  supply  of  bloom  if  occasionally  fed 
with  sewage.  The  yellow  Marguerite  (Chry- 
santhemum Etoile  d'Or)  is  a  useful  plant  at  this 
time  of  year.  Plants  of  this  that  have  done  good 
service  indoors  in  spring,  if  shaken  out  of  their 
pots  and  the  bottom  roots  pulled  off,  will  make 
bushes  .3  feet  or  4  feet  high  by  the  autumn,  and 
will  furnish  hundreds  of  flowers  much  richer  in 
colour  than  those  borne  in  spring.  The  hardy 
white  Marguerite  (Chrysanthemum  maximum)  is 
another  grand  border  plant  which,  if  fed  with 
sewage  occasionally,  will  yield  large  quantities  of 
flowers  that  are  most  useful  in  a  cut  state. 
Amongst  annual  plants,  Nicotiana  affinis  is  one  of 
the  best.  Plants  of  it  from  seed  sown  in  heat  in 
February  and  planted  out  like  ordinary  bedding 
material  in  rich  soil  produce  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  flower-heads  over  a  yard  through.  Though 
the  flowers  are  closed  in  the  daytime,  they  open 
in  the  evening  and  early  morning,  and  are  very 
sweet-scented,  chaste,  and  beautiful.  The  white 
and  rosy-flowered  lance-leaved  Lilies  likewise 
make  beautiful  border  plants,  which  are  now 
finely  in  flower,  and  they  are  quite  hardy.  The 
Queen  Victoria  variety  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  is  also 
a  handsome  plant  late  in  summer  and  autumn. 
In  order  to  grow  these  successfully  they  must  be 
planted  in  good  rich  soil  and  kept  thoroughly 
moist  at  the  roots.  The  best  way  to  deal  with 
the  Lobelia  is  to  take  out  about  1  foot  square  and 
1  foot  deep  of  soil  from  the  border  and  fork  in  the 
bottom  some  good  rotten  manure.  Then  as  the 
hole  is  filled  add  more  manure  mixed  with  the 
soil,  leaving  it  a  little  below  the  surface.  Plant 
fourj  plants  with  a  single  plant  of  the  variegated 
Veronica  in  the  centre,  and  keep  them  well 
watered.  A  few  clumps  of  this  kind  look  ex- 
tremely well. 

Salvia  patens  in  good  light  soil  is  one  of  the 
best  late  summer  blueflo«ering  plants  we  have, 
and  one  which  pays  well  for  a  little  extra  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  water  and  in  supplying  sewage 
cccasional'y.     Tigridias,  too,  are  strikingly  beau- 
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tiful.     They  should  be  planted  in  eandy  soil  in 
the  beginning  of  April  where  they  can  get  plenty 
of  .'iun  ;   put  five  or  six  bulbs  in  a  clump,  with 
some  .-ilver  sand  under  them,  and  then  cover  them 
with  about  2  inclies  of  light  soil.     Thus  treated 
they   flower  well    late    in    summer  and  autumn, 
especially  the  white  variety,  and  though   the  in- 
dividual flowers  last  only  one  day,  they  keep  con- 
tinually opening  fresh  blooms  until  frost  puts  an 
end  to  them.     Nierembergia  gracilis  is  a  showy 
and  conspicuous    plant,  and    comes   in    well    for 
filling  up  vacancies  in  herbaceous  borders.     Mig- 
nonette, too,  is  very  useful  for  the  same  purpose. 
Fuchsia   Riccartoni  and   corallina  are  also    two 
conspicuous  and    graceful  hardy  shrubs  suitable 
for  plant  borders.     Single  Dahlias  likewise  play 
an  important  jiart  in  making  such  borders  gay, 
especially  from  tliis  time  on  towards  Christmas, 
»'.'.,  if  frosts  be  merciful,  and  the  later  they  flower 
the  richer  their  colours  are.    Some  advocate  treat- 
ing single  Dahlias  as  annuals,  but  I   dislike  that 
Clan  where  the  border  has  to  be  kept  trim.     The 
est  way  is  to  mark  a  few  of  the  best  kinds  that 
are  not  too  rank  in  growth  ;  select  self  colours, 
such  as    good   yellows,  crimsons,   or  whites  (the 
best  white  with  which  I  am  acquainted  being 
Duchess  of    Westminster),   and    then   propa- 
gate  these  from  cuttings  annually.      Double 
Zinnias,  when  planted  in  good  soil  well  to  the 
front  of  the   border,  prove  to  be   very  attrac- 
tive.    For  the  front  line,  about  (i  inches  from 
the  edging  tiles,  we  plant  the  variegated  Grass 
(pactylis   glomerata  elegantissinia).      This  we 
divide  in  sprin?  and  plant  pieces  with  two  or 
three   growths  1   foot  apart  ;  alternately  with 
these  we  put  Lobelias  of  the  speciosa  type  close 
to  the  tiles.     At  the  end  of  May  we  plant  im- 
mediately behind  the  (Irass  scarlet  and  purple 
Verbenas  and  a  few  pink  Pelargoniums.      By 
the  end  of  the  season  all  these  grow  together — 
a  chirmingmixture;  the  Verbenas  falling  among 
the  white  I  Jrass,  and  the  blue  Lobelia  peeping  up 
here  and  there  makes  tlie  wliole  very  effective. 

For  filling  up  gaps  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
I  sow  a  quantity  of  annuals  very  thinly  in 
3inch  pots  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  plant 
them  out  without  dividing  them.  Some  very 
good  annuals  for  this  purpose  are  Alonsoa 
Warscewiczi,  Calliopsis  Drummondi,  C.  atro- 
sanguinea,  Nigellas  (Love  in  a  Mist),  African 
Marigolds,  and  Mignonette.  A  few  spare  pot 
plants,  such  as  small  Fuchsias,  are  also  very 
useful  for  this  purpose.  In  my  case  I  have 
generally  in  pots  such  plants  as  Lilium  lanci- 
folium,  Montbretia  Pottsi,  Francoa  ramosa, 
Madame  Desgrange  Chrysanthemums,  &c. ,  and 
these  are  plunged  in  the  borders.  I  occa- 
sionally give  our  borders  a  thorough  soaking 
with  house  sewage,  and  picking  off  withered 
flowers  must  have  weekly  attention.  Many 
plants  would  flo«er  more  than  double  the  time 
they  do  if  this  attention  was  given  them. 

Plants  that  die  down  below  the  surface  should 
have  something  to  mark  their  whereabouts,  many 
good  things  being  damaged  and  sometimes  lost 
where  this  is  not  done.  For  my  own  purpose  I 
use  stout  galvanised  wire  (three-sixteenths)  cut 
into  lengths  of  a  foot  for  supports  ;  one  end  is 
flattened,  ami  a  hole  is  punched  through  it  for 
small  zinc  labels  to  be  hung  on  it  by  means  of 
galvanised  wire.  Before  writing  on  such  labels 
lightly  cover  them  with  the  best  white  lead,  then 
before  the  paint  gets  dry  write  the  names  on  them 
with  Wolll's  pencils.  Labels  of  this  description 
will  last  good  for  years.  Touch  the  ends  of  the 
stout  wire  inserted  in  the  soil  with  boiled  oil  to 
prevent  rusting  ;  push  them  about  half  their 
length  into  tlie  ground.  We  use  such  labels  for 
naming  and  marking  spaces  for  the  plants,  and 
with  little  or  no  disfigurement  to  the  border. 

Fox  }Varreii.  J.  R.  Hall. 


feet  to  .3  feet — may  feel  reassured  by  the  fact 
that  with  a  little  humouring,  for  it  is  somewhat 
brittle,  it  may  be  pegged  down.  Those  who  wish, 
then,  to  keep  it  pretty  close  to  the  ground  can 
give  the  shoots  a  slanting  direction  at  planting. 
By  carrying  the  main  shoots  along  on  or  near  to 
the  earth  and  pinching  out  the  points  when  they 
have  reached  a  sufticient  length,  the  shoots  will 
break  into  laterals  that  will  flower  freely  at  heights 
varying  from  1  foot  to  2  feet.  This  considerably 
alters  the  general  character  of  the  plant,  and,  as 
many  think,  improves  it  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  bloom  and  rendering  it  more  dwarf  in  habit. 
For  mixed  borders  and  bold  groups,  however,  the 
natural  loose  and  tall  habit  of  this  fine  old  Salvia 
is  by  far  the  most  effective. — Huktcs. 


SAXIFRAGA  SARMENTOSA. 

Probably  this  pretty  Saxifrage  is  best  known  { 
as  a  ba.?ket  plant  hanging  in  windows.     In  this 
position  its  long  pink  threads  hang  straight  down, 
some  with  tiny  plants  at  the  end,  the  threads 
growing  longer  and  longer,  vainly  searching  for 


Euston.  Next  to  the  Anemones,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  the  single  Sunflowers,  Dahlias  and 
autumnal  Daisies  were  the  most  beautiful.  But 
flie  greatest  charm  of  such  borders  is  that  in  all 
weathers  and  in  all  seasons  there  are  always  some 
pleasing  objects  of  interest  and  beauty  to  be  en- 
joyed or  gathered.  The  major  portion  of  the 
Anemones  at  Euston  are  white,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  useful.  There  are  also  many  masses  of 
the  pink,  but  I  did  not  see  the  red,  nor  have,  so 
far  as  I  can  remember,  ever  met  with  such  a  red 
as  that  described  by  "Bjfleet."  All  the  reds  I 
have  ever  seen  have  been  pinks,  varying  in  washi- 
ne.ss  of  hue,  but  all  comparatively  worthless  as 
contrasted  with  the  white.  But  a  really  good 
bright  red  would  be  quite  a  different  matter,  and 
gladly  welcomed  to  take  equal  or  second  rank 
with  the  white.  Holders  of  good  red  strains  of 
Anemone  japonica  would  find  it  greatly  to  their 
interest  to  make  them  known. — Hobtus. 


Salvia  patens. — "B."  does  good  service  by 
calling  attention  once  more  to  the  great  merits  of 
this  old-fashioned  plant,  which  is  effective  either 
as  a  bedding,  ribbon,  or  border  plant.  Those 
who  may  be  discouraged  by  its  height— from   2 
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earth  for  the  little  plants  to  root  into.  It  is  pro- 
perly a  bank  or  rockwork  plant,  where  its  hand- 
somely marbled  leaves  look  well  among  rough 
mossy  stonep.  It  is  hardy  in  our  southern  counties, 
but  likes  a  sheltered  place. 

Anemone  japonica  in  masses. — "  Byfleet's" 
note  on  this  subject  (p.  312)  is  as  timely  as  it  is 
valuable.  Two  days  before  reading  it  I  saw  the 
finest  masses  of  it  I  had  ever  met  with  in  the  fine 
old  kitchen  garden  of  the  Duke  of  (irafton  at 
Euston  Park,  near  Thetford.  Mr.  Low,  the  duke's 
gardener,  informed  me  that  this  beautiful 
autumnal  \A  indflower  was  nearly  a  weed  in  the 
borders  there.  Certainly  it  is  grown  in  enormous 
quantity  in  the  mixed  borders  that  abound  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet 
with  those  cheerful  relics  of  antiquity — the  mixed 
borders,  ever  beautiful,  fringing  the  quarters  de- 
voted to  utility.  The  borders,  too,  may  well  rank 
among  the  most  useful  adjuncts  of  any  garden. 
For  all  along  them,  gardeners  in  search  of  decora- 
tive leaves  and  flowers,  and  ladies  and  others 
who  enjoy  cutting  old  favourites  for  themselves, 
may  come  and  cut  again  and  again  without  greatly 
impairing  the  beauty  of  such  well-filled  mixed 
borders  as  abound    in   the    kitchen    gardens  at 


NOTES  ON  POPULAR  PLANTS. 
Auriculas.— These  will  have  been  placed  in  their 
winter  quarters,  and  the  glass  lights  washed,  re- 
paired, and  fresh  painted.  The  glass  is  liable 
to  become  loose  in  summer,  and  unless  made 
good  and  repainted,  the  leakage  in  wet  weather 
injures  the  plants.  Decayed  leaves  should  be 
removed  and  the  frames  fumigated  to  destroy 
green-fly.  As  winter  sets  in,  gradually  with- 
hold water,  and  when  there  is  no  rain  the  lights 
should  be  entirely  removed.  All  alpine  plants 
and  their  descendants  naturally  like  plenty  of 
air. 

Carnations    and  Picoteks   will    also    have 
been  placed   in    their   winter    quarters    after 
having   been   potted.       We  began   to  take  off 
layers   in  the  last  week  in  September.      The 
largest  plants  are  put  singly  in  ,3inch  pots,  and 
the  smaller  ones   two   together    in    the    same 
sized  pots.      The  layers  are  well  rooted  this 
year  and  are  stronger  than  usual.    The  weather 
has  been  warm  and  dry,  conditions  favourable 
to  perfect  development.     They  have,  of  course, 
received  a  sufficient  supply  of  w^ater.      After 
repotting  the  lights  are  kept  clo.se  or  tilted  a 
little  at  the  back,  more  air  being  admitted  by 
night   than  during  the  tlaytime.      The  young 
plants  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  flag  ; 
this  they  will  do  if  exposed  to  bright  sunshine 
or  drying  winds.     During  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember the  weather  was  excessively  hot,  but  up 
to  the  present  (October  9)  not  one  plant  has 
suffered.     When  the  sun  shone  on   the  frames 
a  mat  was  thrown  over  the  lights,  which  were 
tilted  about  half-an-inch  at  the  back,  an  atten- 
tion which  must  be  continued  for  a  week  or  ten 
days;     when    the   plants  arc    established    the 
lights  should  be  removed  altogether.       Some 
varieties   are    very  shy    as    regards    forming 
roots,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  remove  them  from 
the   parent   plants   before  they  are   well   rooted, 
they  may  be  placed   in  a  spent  hot-bed  ;  a  brisk 
bottom  heat  would  be   injurious  to   them.     Per- 
petual flowering  varieties  have  been   placed  in  a 
warm    greenhouse ;   they   are    healthy   plants    in 
,3  inch   and    fiinch    pots.      Larger   plants   might 
easily  be  had,  but  we  prefer  the  smaller  size,  which 
when  well   managed  flower  freely  from  now  until 
the   first   month  in   the  new   year,  and   intermix 
effectively  with  zonal  Pelareoniums,  Bouvardias, 
and  other  winter-flowering  plants. 

Dahlias  have  .supplied  us  with  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible wealth  of  flowers  this  autumn.  We 
have  been  cutting  flowers  from  them  almost  con- 
stantly for  harvest  festivals  and  other  purposes. 
There  has  been  no  frost  to  injure  them  in  the 
least  as  yet,  and  the  luxuriant  growth  made  by 
the  plants  will  have  caused  a  corresponding  root 
action  ;  therefore  the  tubers  may  be  expected  to 
be  of  large  size,  and  to  keep  better  than  usual 
this  winter.  For  all  sorts  of  decorative  purposes 
small  flowered  double  Dahlias  (Pompons)  are  the 
best,  and  amongst  Pompons  the  most  useful  in  a 
out  state  is  Lady  Blanche,  a  beautiful  pure  white 
variety. 
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Pinks. — These  are  doing  well  this  year,  but 
they  ought  now  to  be  planted  out  in  beds  or 
borders.  I  like  to  plant  them  out  in  September, 
in  order  that  they  may  got  well  established  before 
frosts  set  in.  Slugs  and  various  kinds  of  grubs 
seem  fond  of  Pinks,  the  leaves  of  which  they  eat 
mostly  at  night ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
search  for  them  with  a  good  lamp.  Rabbits,  too, 
are  very  fond  of  them,  and  will  take  some  pains 
to  get  at  them.  Frequent  stirring  of  the  surface 
soil  is  necessary  during  the  winter.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  lift  from  open  borders  plants  of 
Pinks  for  forcing  that  have  been  in  the  open 
ground  during  the  summer.  Hood  clumps  of 
these  may  be  potted  in  G-inch  pots  in  good  soil 
and  be  placed  in  frames,  where  they  soon  root  into 
the  good  compost,  and  are  ready  when  wanted  to 
place  in  the  forcing  houses. 

Gladiolus  bulbs  should  now  be  dug  up ;  this 
has  been  a  good  season  for  ripening  them.  When 
we  get  continued  cold  rains  in  autumn,  the  plants 
the  following  season  decline  and  die  at  various 
stages  of  their  growth.  Some  do  not  even  appear 
above  ground  ;  others  make  good  growth  for  a 
time  and  fail  just  before  the  flowers  open.  Seed- 
lings grown  in  pots  all  through  the  season  should 
now  be  shaken  out  of  them,  and  the  stems  should 
be  cut  over  close^to  the  soil-line.  Store  them  for 
the  winter  in  dry  sand  in  paper  bags,  and  keep 
them  in  a  cool  airy  room  free  from  frost. 

Pentstemoxs. — We  are  now  putting  in  cuttings 
of  these.  They  do  well  in  boxes  filled  with  sandy 
loam,  and  winter  safely  in  cold  frames.  The  treat- 
ment usually  given  to  shrubby  Calceolarias  suits 
them  remarkably  well ;  they  are  almost,  but  not 
quite,  hardy.  Those  who  would  like  their  plants 
to  flower  well  late  ia  autumn  or  early  in  winter 
should  pick  off  all  seed-pods  as  they  form;  if 
allowed  to  remain,  they  appropriate  the  susten- 
ance that  should  go  to  the  flowers. 

Tulip  pl.^ntixu  time  will  soon  be  here  ;  we 
have  just  gone  over  our  stock  of  bulbs,  and  have 
had  them  all  cleaned  in  preparation  for  planting  ; 
the  bulbs  are  not  large,  but  clean  and  healthy 
looking.  We  plant  a  few  offsets  with  the  flowering 
bulbs ;  these  will  not  flower  as  a  rule,  but  they  make 
large  leaves  and  form  flowering  bulbs  for  the  year 
following.  Preparation  of  the  ground  is  an 
important  part  of  Tulip  culture.  I  have  not, 
however,  incurred  much  expense  in  this  re- 
spect during  these  last  few  years,  and  we  have 
had  very  satisfactory  results.  The  ground  is 
merely  trenched  and  well  manured.  At  planting 
time  a  drill  is  drawn  as  for  I'eas.  A  pinch  of 
coarse  sand  is  dropped  where  each  bulb  is  to  be 
planted,  the  bulb  is  pressed  into  the  small  mound 
of  sand,  the  soil  is  drawn  over  the  drill  when  all 
are  planted,  and  no  moi-e  trouble  is  taken  with 
tliem.  If  some  decayed  turfy  loam  to  fill  up  the 
drills  is  available,  it  would,  however,  be  an 
advantage.  When  the  plants  appear  above  ground 
the  surface  of  the  bed  is  covered  with  decayed 
manure.  We  do  not  protect  the  beds  in  winter 
-in  anyway.  They  may  be  planted  at  any  time 
now  and  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  or  even 
later.  On  examining  .some  of  the  bulbs  I  fin<l  that 
they  are  swelling  at  the  base,  and  if  put  into  the 
ground  would  soon  produce  fibres. 

J.  DouaL.\s. 

Sunflower  Miniature.  — I  fully  agree  with 
all  that  Miss  Annette  S.  Wakefield,  hailing  from 
Uxbridge,  says  of  this  Sunflower.  Entering  a  lar^^e 
garden  the  other  day  specially  rioh  in  autumnal 
Daisies  and  Sunflowers,  the  most  brilliant  of  them  all 
was  the  Miniature.  The  size  of  the  Ijlooui  was  not  mueh 
larger  than  that  of  tlie  herbaceousi  multiflorus,  but  it 
was  even  more  brilliant  and  floriferous  than  that  well- 
known  species.  It  is  not  needful  to  add  another  word 
to  the  e.xcellent  description  of  the  habit  and  character 
of  the  ijlant  so  truthfully  given  by  Miss  Wake- 
field. It  is  hoped  the  intermediate  seedling  referred 
to  by  that  lady  will  jet  seed  with  suflicient  freedom 
to  enable  it  to  be  widely  distributed,  as  the  more  of 
these  single  Sunflowers  we  have  the  better. — HoRTL's. 

A\'ith  reference  to  my  note  on  the  above  in  a 

recent  number  of  The  G.vkden,  I  have  received  a 


communication  from  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading, 
to  the  effect  that  my  description  must  apply  to  Heli- 
anthus  argyrophyllus,  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
their  Miniature  Sunflower  sent  out  by  them  in  1SS3. 
Accompanying  this  communication  were  specimens  of 
the  Helianthus  in  question,  and  also  of  their  Miniature 
Sunflower.  The  former  is  identical  with  the  new 
Miniature  Sunflower  sent  out  last  spring  by  a  leading 
firm  of  nurserymen.  This  has  tolerably  large,  very 
woolly  leaves  ;  the  habit  is  branching  ;  it  grows  S  feet 
high,  and  it  does  not  bloom  till  late  in  the  summer. 
Messrs.  Sutton's  Miniature  is  about  4  feet  in  height, 
and  has  small  glossy  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
good  in  form,  apparently  about  half  the  size  of  those 
of  argyrophyllus,  and  said  to  be  produced  freely  and 
continuously  through  the  summer.  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  than  that  afforded  by 
these  two  Sunflowers.  It  is  evident  that  Miss  Wake- 
field, who  differs  from  me  in  my  estimate  of  the 
Miniature  Sunflower,  has  grown  Messrs.  Sutton's 
variety.  This  seems  certain,  as  she  speaks  of  it  as  an 
old  acquaintance ;  whereas  the  new'Miniature — alias 
argyrophyllus — was  distributed  last  spring  for,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  time.  Those,  therefore,  who  wish  to 
grow  the  true  Miniature  Sunflower  must  be  careful 
from  whence  they  obtain  their  seeds,  or  they  will  be 
likely  to  experience  disappointment  in  meeting  with, 
perhaps,  an  old  acquaintance  under  a  new  name. — 

J.  CORNIIILL. 

Dahlia  White  Bedder. — In  "A.  D.'s"  notice 
of  bedding  Dahlias  (p.  33(i)  I  did  not  see  this  one  men 
tioned,  although  I  consider  it  to  be  the  most  effective 
of  the  whites.  In  point  of  habit  it  is  almost  perfection, 
the  foliage  being  robust  and  of  a  rich  green,  the  large 
pure  white  blooms  standing  up  boldly  above  it.  I 
went  in  early  autumn,  just  when  Dahlias  were  at 
their  best,  to  see  a  large  collection  of  them,  and  I 
thought  White  Bedder  the  most  telling  kind  of  all. 
It  grows  from  '2*j  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  is  there- 
fore well  adapted  for  beds  of  moderate  size.  Wher- 
ever Dahlias  are  used  for  bedding  this  one  should  find 
a  place. — J.  C.  B. 


NOTES. 

LiLiuM  AURATUM. — Thls  Lily  is  such  a  beautiful 
torment — that  is  to  say,  so  capricious  in  its 
growth  and  so  irritating  in  its  tendency  to  die 
out  on  .some  soils— that  I  liope  to  be  excused  for 
again  referring  to  its  culture.  A  friend  who  had 
visited  the  Brook  Lane  Nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Davies  at  Ormskirk  wrote  to  tell  me  that  lie  had 
seen  this  Lily  as  raised  there  from  seed  in  all 
stages  and  growing  "like  Grass,"  as  he  ex])ressed 
it  in  his  letter.  I  at  once  wrote  to  Jlessrs.  Davies, 
who  tell  nie  they  have  no  trouble  whatever  with 
auratums  in  their  nursery.  "  They  do  grow  like 
Gra?s  in  nur  light,  sandy, 'and  well-draineJ  soil, 
but  we  have  good  hedges  to  screen  them  from  the 
strong  w'inds.  We  cannot  boast  of  possessing 
many  very  large  bulbs,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  sell  them  off  too  quickly  and  cannot  give 
them  time  to  grow  big.  We  transplant  them 
every  two  or  three  years  and  give  them  spent 
Hops  and  peat  soil  mixed  with  sand.  Any 
well-rotted  manure  will  answer.  We  raise  them 
from  seed  in  pans  and  plant  theiu  out  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  easih'  handled.  We  think  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  ia  best  for  them,  especially  on 
damp  or  low--lying  soils.  Soil  and  climate  have 
much  to  do  with  the  successful  culture  of  this 
bulb.  You  cannot  grow  them  well  in  a  heavy 
ill-drained  soil  ;  a  peaty  soil  is  most  suitable, 
and  they  require  plenty  of  sunshine  to  rijien  up 
the  bulbs  and  prevent  decay."  I  hope  this  in- 
formation will  interest  many  besides  myself  who 
have  only  been  partially  successful  in  the  culture 
of  Lilium  auratura.  One  thing  seems  certain, 
viz.,  that  properly  drained  beds  uf  light  sandy 
peat,  or  peat,  loam  and  sand  will  be  necessary  in 
most  gardens  where  the  soil  is  damp  or  heavy. 
Of  course,  I  know  how  they  grow  and  increase 
in  Mr.  M'Intosh's  garden  near  Weybridge, 
where   they   occupy   Rhododendron   beds   on   a 


sloping  lawn,  but  I  shall  try  a  bed  of  peat  and 
sand  specially  prepared  and  well  drained,  and  I 
propose  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  amongst  the  roots 
of  dwarf  Bamboos,  as  I  am  told  they  grow 
naturally  in  Japan. 

Scarlet  Lobelias. — We  have  no  hardy  flowers 
just  now  which  can  compete  with  these  old 
herbaceous  kinds  of  Lobelia  in  point  of  colour. 
There  are  many  seedlings,  from  L.  splendens,  L. 
cardinalis,  and  L.  ignea.  One  of  the  best  is  a 
form  of  L.  splendens  named  Comet,  which  I  saw 
the  other  day  4  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  bear- 
ing spikes  of  vivid  scarlet  broad-p)etalled  flowers 
a  foot  or  more  in  length.  A  very  fine  dark 
j)urple-leaved  form  of  L.  ignea  named  St.  Clair 
is  also  far  finer  than  the  type,  but  if  seedlings  be 
reared  from  these  flowers  there  is  much  variety 
observable  in  the  progeny,  a  result  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  nearly  all  the 
Lobelias  cross-fertilise  each  other  with  extreme 
facility.  Like  many  other  hardy  flowers,  these 
herbaceous  Lobelias  grow  best  when  divided  and 
replanted  just  as  they  begin  to  grow  in  the 
spriug.  They  are  not  perfectly  hardy  on  cold, 
wet,  or  retentive  soils,  but  if  lifted  in  autumn 
and  potted,  or  if  placed  in  boxes  and  protected 
in  a  cold  frame  all  the  winter,  they  are  easily  re- 
planted during  the  following  May.  A  good  bed 
of  Madame  Castex  Desgrange  Chrysanthemum 
edged  with  Lobelia  ignea  is  a  sight  worth  seeing 
during  chill  October,  and  a  mass  of  white  Japan 
Anemone  looks  all  the  brighter  if  a  clump  of  the 
Cardinal  flower  ia  planted  near  it  for  the  sake  of 
contrast. 

Veronica  Andersoxi. — All  the  now  numerous 
varieties  of  this  Speedwell  are  tolerably  hardy  in 
nearly  all  seaside  localities,  and  some  are  so  dis- 
tinct and  striking  when  in  flower,  that  the 
wonder  is  they  are  not  more  grown  than  they 
are  everywhere  by  or  near  the  shore.  This 
plant  is  a  hybrid  raised  at  Edinburgh  years  ago 
by  the  late  Mr.  Anderson  (who  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  Anderson- Henr)'),  and  was  the 
result  of  a  cross  by  him  ett'ected  between  V. 
salicifolia  and  V.  speciosa.  The  result  is  a  shrub 
of  considerable  value,  since  in  mild  seashore 
places  it  continues  Iresh  and  floriferous  all 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  Some 
of  the  varieties  have  purple,  crim.son,  blue,  and 
lilac  spikes  of  flowers  and  are  far  finer  than  the 
type.  Even  where  they  are  not  perfectly  hardy 
in  cold  northern  or  midland  places,  it  is  easy  to 
keep  a  few  rooted  cuttings  in  a  pit  or  frame 
ready  for  planting  out  during  the  following 
spring.  On  light,  drj'  soils  they  are  now  very 
fresh  and  pretty,  especially  at  Bournemouth  and 
elsewhere,  in  Hampshire,  Somerset,  Devon, 
Cornwall,  Scilly,  and  in  Ireland,  as  also  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  white  variegated  form  of  V. 
Andersoni  makes  a  very  useful  decorative  plant 
if  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  plunged  outside  in  coal 
ashes,  and  watered  regularly,  with  now  and  then 
a  dose  of  weak  manure  water.  Its  bright  oblong 
leaves  of  creamy  whiteness  show  well  by  lamp>- 
light,  and  contrast  well  with  Palms,  Cyperus, 
and  other  Evergreens  of  similar  habit. 

Pampas  Gras.s. — We  ought  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  Pampas  Grass  than  we  do.  It 
ia  a  very  variable  plant,  and  the  varieties  are  by 
no  means  well  deliued.  Some  are  tall  and  others 
short  in  habit ;  some  are  in  flow  er  early,  while 
others  hardly  open  ere  the  rains  and  frosts  of 
early  winter  destroy  all  their  grace  and  silvery 
sheen.  Before  purchasing  Pampas  Grass  one 
ought  to  see  the  plants  in  flower,  or  one  can 
never  be  sure  of  getting  good  forms.  The  dwarf 
rosy  tinted  form  is  distinct  and  pretty,  but  those 
who  know  it  not  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
merest  suggestion  of  rose  colouring,  for  if  they 
imagine  its  rosiness  to  be  anything  approaching 
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that  of,  .say,  Spir;ca  palmata,  or  even  S.  venusta, 
they  will  be  woefully  deceivetl.  Some  kinds 
have  a  neater  and  more  compact  habit  than  others, 
and  there  is  a  difference  in  the  strength  of  their 
culms,  for  while  some  sorts  are  easily  broken 
down  by  rain  and  wind,  others  remain  rii;id  and 
erect  throujjh  the  wildest  storms.  These  distinc- 
tions, slight  as  they  may  be  from  a  botanical 
point  of  view,  practically  mean  a  good  deal  in  the 
garden,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  gardener 
or  amateur  to  select  kinds  best  fitted  for  his 
purpose.  There  is  a  variety  having  a  suffusion 
or  a  diffused  stripe  of  yellow  colouring  down  the 
leaves  which  gives  a  nice  rich  olive  tone  to  the 
plant  as  seen  in  the  mass.  It  is  in  some  lists  called 
golden  variegated  Pampas  Grass,  and,  although  a 
most  satisfactory  kind,  it  scarcely  comes  up  to 
so  definite  a  pseudonym.  The  only  way  to  get 
good  forms  of  Pampas  Grass  is  to  watch  them 
when  in  flower  and  at  once  secure  them. 

HrpERiCLTJi  EMrETRiFoLiuM. — This  pretty  little 
sub-shrubby  St.  John's- wort  is  hardy  during 
mild  winters,  but  our  plan  is  to  save  a  rooted 
cutting  or  two  in  a  pot  in  a  cold  frame.  These 
are  planted  out  during  the  month  of  jNIay  and 
grow  away  freely,  and  are  now  feathery  masses 
of  yellow  flowers  and  bright  green  branchlets 
covered  with  narrow  Fiax-like  leaves.  I  like  it 
even  better  than  H.  Coris,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles,  but  it  is  mure  erect  in  its  growth.  All 
the  shrubby  St.  John's-worts  are  well  worthy  of 
general  cultuie,  and  are  easily  increased  fronr 
cuttings  or  slips  of  the  young  wood  put  in  sandy 
soil,  near  tlie  glass,  in  a  cold  frame.  Young 
plants  are  most  satisfactory,  as  when  old  the 
stems  get  gnarled  and  woody,  and  the  flowers  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  fine  in  size  and  sub- 
stance as  are  those  borue  by  healthy  young 
specimens.  I  hupe  to  try  some  of  these  Hype- 
ricums in  pots  another  season,  for,  as  it  is,  their 
latest  buds  and  flowers  are  generally  cut  down 
by  the  first  sharp  frosts  in  November  ;  whereas  in 
a  sunny  greenhouse  they  would  flower  on  for  at 
least  part  of  tlie  winter  season,  and  so  be  useful 
at  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarce.  Has  anyone 
tried  the  little  creeping  H.  reptans  as  a  basket- 
plant  in  a  cool  house  ?  Outside,  its  golden 
blossoms  are  often  a  prey  to  snails  and  slugs, 
but  in  a  basket  they  could  dangle  down  near  the 
eye,  and  one  would  liave  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing them  to  be  safe  from  injury,  while  but  few 
other  basket-plants  could  be  more  graceful. 

NlEREMBERGIA     FRUTESCESS.  —  As     a     basket 

plant  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  this  Chilian 
plant  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  I  know,  and  has, 
moreover,  the  habit  of  flowering  continuously. 
The  pretty  little  cup-shaped  flowers  shade  from 
lilac  to  white,  and  are  borne  quite  jauntilj'  on  the 
tips  of  the  numerous  slender  Flax-like  shoots. 
It  is  hardy,  or  nearly  so,  in  most  localities,  but 
is  prettiest  as  grown  indoors  in  the  above  way. 
Cuttings  root  quite  freely  in  the  spring,  or  indeed 
at  almost  any  time,  and  if  six  or  eight  young- 
rooted  bits  are  jdanted  in  a  12-inch  ba.sket,  they 
soon  cover  it  with  a  profusion  of  slender  glaucous- 
leaved  growths  and  dainty  blossoms.  One  merit 
possessed  by  this  little  sub-shrubby  species 
should  not  be  overlooked,  viz.,  that  it  is  distinct 
in  habit  from  nearly  all  other  basket  j^lants,  its 
feathery  spray-like  growths  being  almost  Aspa- 
ragus-like in  tenuity,  and,  as  hung  up  near  the 
glass,  flowers  are  most  freely  produced.  Like 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Harrison's  Musk,  some 
sorts  of  pendent-habited  Fuchsias,  and  Begonias, 
this  Nierembergia  grows  and  shows  itself  better 
in  a  basket  than  as  grown  in  a  pot.  In  some 
places  it  is  used  as  a  summer  bedding  plant,  and 
grows  and  blooms  freely  as  pegged  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Although  long  ago  introduced 
to  our  gardens  from  South  America,  it  is  far  less 


often  met  with  in  gardens  than  it  really  and  truly 
deserves  to  be. 

PvRETHRUM  ulKaIxosum. — We  have  one  or  two 
white-flowered  Asters  and  like  them  very  much, 
but  for  size  of  flower  and  general  effect  we  have 
nothing  at  all  in  that  genus  that  can  for  a  nii  iment 
compare  with  this  stately  and  floriferous  Pyre- 
thrum  uliginosum.  It  carries  on  tlie  Ox-eyed 
Daisy  or  Marguerite  season  into  October  and 
Xovember,  and  its  great  white  Daisy  flowers 
contrast  well  in  large  dark  vases  along  with  the 
parti-coloured  leaves  of  autumn.  The  increase 
and  culture  of  this  plant  are  of  the  easiest,  our 
be.st  plants  being  those  divided  and  replanted 
every  spring.  It  is  just  the  plant  to  naturalise 
on  the  mai'gins  of  wood  walks  or  in  plantations, 
where  it  soon  becomes  strong  and  vigorous  in 
deep  rich  soil  fed  by  the  falling  leaves  year  by 
year.  It  is  quite  robust  enough  to  hold  its  own 
even  when  its  roots  have  to  compete  with  those 
of  the  surrounding  shrubs  and  trees.  In  the 
kitchen  garden  belonging  to  the  late  Col.  Fred. 
Burnaliy  at  Somerby,  near  Oakham,  in  the  fox- 
hunting country,  I  saw  this  plant  years  ago,  long 
before  it  became  popular  as  a  hardy  flower  in 
gardens  generally.  An  old  herbaceous  border 
ran  the  entire  length  of  the  garden  backed  by 
espalier  fruit  trees,  which  served  to  fence  off  the 
vegetables  from  the  flowers— that  is,  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  wire  fence  and  fruit  trees  should 
effect  this  purpose  ;  but  I  remember  this  wander- 
ing Pyrethrum  had  crept  under  the  fruit  trees, 
and,  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  was  most  rampant  and 
most  beautiful  among  the  feathery  red-fruited 
plumes  of  the  Asparagus  beds.  It  was  a  happy 
and  suggestive  union,  even  if  an  accidental  one. 

Heliasthcs  l.etiflorus. — Helianthus  rigidus 
and  several  other  perennial  Sunflowers  of  that 
section  were  over  weeks  ago,  but  this  H.  Iceti- 
Horus  is  now  quite  fresh  and  beautiful.  Its 
colour  is  so  rich  a  yellow,  that  flowers  of  H. 
multiflorus  simplex  maximus  near  to  it  look 
almost  primrose-coloured  by  contrast.  This 
plant  is  a  robust  grower  and  increases  rapidly. 
A  friend  sent  me  a  morsel  of  its  root  ten 
months  ago,  and  it  is  now  .')  feet  in  height  and 
bearing  twenty  or  more  of  its  vivid  yellow  semi- 
duplex  flowers.  This  has  been  a  very  good 
season  for  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  Sunflowers.  H. 
orgyalis  is  now  flowering  well,  a  thing  it  very 
rarely  does  in  this  climate,  and  only  the  other 
day  I  saw  H.  tuberosus  in  blossom,  which  is  even 
a  yet  more  uncommon  sight.  The  common 
annual  Sunflowers  have  been  good  this  year,  but 
prettier  than  any  is  the  pale  primrose  or  sulphur- 
tinted  kind,  having  a  black  disc  which  contrasts 
most  forcibly  with" the  ray  florets.  But,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  the  smaller-flowered  kinds  of  the  perennial 
race  that  are  most  useful  for  cut  flowers  and 
ornamental  purposes  generally.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  H.  rigidus,  are  dreadful  ramblers,  but 
by  replanting  the  roots  every  sprmg  they  may 
be  kept  within  bounds. 

Rhus  tvpiiina. — No  shrub  I  know  dies  off 
more  brilliantly  beautiful  than  does  this  feathery- 
leaved  Sumach,  which  is  just  now  a  most  effec- 
tive combination  of  greenish  red  brightening  into 
crimson  and  gold.  A  large  mass  of  this  plant 
backed  up  liy  evergreen  Oaks  is  just  now  the 
most  beautiful  bit  of  colour  in  the  whole  place, 
and  is  much  admired.  It  is  a  hardy  shrub  which 
grows  very  rapidly  in  deep  rich  soils,  and  it  has 
the  additional  merit  of  being  easily  increased 
from  root  suckers  or  stolons,  which  are  abundantly 
produced  by  old  plants.  Even  when  green 
and  growing  it  has  a  distinct  and  effective  foli- 
age, and  a  few  good  groups  of  it  on  the  margins 
0?  plantations,  or  beside  woodland  walks,  or  any- 
where within  sight  of  a  country  house  would  be 
always  sightly  objects,  but  at  this   season   they 


would  light  up  the  landscape  very  prettily.  I 
saw  a  bush  of  this  Sumach  the  other  day  in  a 
large  bed  along  with  Pampas  Grass  and  Torch 
Lilies,  and  the  effect,  even  at  a  considerable 
distance,  was  very  beautiful.  There  is  another 
species  of  Sumach  which  is  often  very  lovely  at 
this  season  on  some  soils  where  it  is  well  esta- 
blished. I  mean  Rhus  Cotinus,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Feather  bush,  its  delicate  hair-like 
inflorescence  reminding  one  of  Marabout  feathers, 
shading  from  pale  yellow  to  deep  purple-red. 
Both  these  Sumachs'deserve  culture,  and  if  well 
placed  are  very  eftective  at  this  season. 

CoTOXEASTER  FRiiiiDA. — Just  at  this  moment 
we  have  no  berry-bearing  shrub  or  tree  that  can 
in  any  way  compare  with  this  crimson-fruited 
Cotoneaster.  It  forms  a  small  tree  20  or  more 
feet  in  height,  and  its  topmost  branches  are  now 
thickly  set  with  its  glowing  berries,  which  shine 
bright  and  beautiful  against  the  cloud-flecked 
sky.  I  know  of  no  other  berry-bearing  tree 
which  makes  such  a  decided  bit  of  colouring  in 
the  autumn  landscape  as  does  this  Indian  species, 
which  is  no  novelty,  having  been  introduced 
from  Nepaul  as  long  ago  as  1824.  All  the 
species  of  Cotoneaster  are  fruiting  well  this 
season,  and  as  a  group  they  deserve  more  atten- 
tion than  they  generally  obtain.  Some  of  the 
dwarf  creeping  species  are  very  useful  for  cover- 
ing masonry,  or  for  creeping  over  moist  niossy 
stones.  One  of  the  most  rapid  of  growers  is  C. 
Simonsi,  which  makes  a  wall  look  cheerful  during 
December  and  January  if  planted  in  company 
with  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  or  with  any  of  the 
slender-growing  small-leaved  Ivies.  One  of  the 
most  distinct  of  all  the  species  now  in  fruit  is 
C.  bacLllaris,  the  leafy  shoots  or  rods  of  which 
are  now  covered  with  axiUary  clusters  of  blackish 
purple  berries  in  great  abundance.  It  is  so 
different  from  Cotoneasters  generally,  that  at 
first  sight  one  might  be  excused  for  not  recog- 
nising it  as  a  species  of  that  genus.  C.  micro- 
phyUa  and  its  forms  are  often  useful  for  cover- 
ing walls  or  large  rocky  mounds  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  very  few  shrubs  which  will  grow  downwards 
— a  point  well  worth  remembering. 

Sundials  in  the  garden. — It  is  a  fancy  of 
mine  that  every  good  garden  should  shelter  that 
oldest  of  all  chronometers,  a  sundial.  I  think  it 
is  Chailes  Lamb  who  says,  "  What  a  dead  thing 
is  a  clock,  with  its  ponderous  machinery  of 
lead  and  brass,  its  pert  or  solemn  dulness  of 
communication,  when  compared  with  the  simple 
altar-like  structure  and  the  silent  heart  language 
of  an  old  dial."  The  sundial  was  for  centuries  a 
"arden  guide,  bearing  witness  to  moderate  labour 
and  temperate  refreshment.  It  was  in  a  way 
the  very  epitome  of  all  the  Proverbs,  the  abso- 
lute ruler  of  all  things  done  between  the  sun's 
rising  and  its  settin;j.  I  can  scarcely  explain 
how  it  is,  and  that  inability  in  itself  is  a  testi- 
mony to  its  subtle  interest,  but  the  garden  having 
a  dial  amongst  its  sweetest  blossoms  gives  to  me 
a  greater  pleasure  than  one  where  the  figured 
plane  with  its  gnomen  is  not  hospitably  enter- 
tained. I  suppose  the  charm  lies  in  the  connec- 
tion between  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers,  a 
union  best  seen  during  dull  wintry  days,  when 
Aconites  and  Crocuses  expand  at  the  first 
breath  of  sunshine  and  shut  again  as  clouds  lower 
for  rain.  After  all.  Nature  is  greater  than  art,  and 
so  to-day,  even  in  our  mechanical  era,  %ve  see 
children  clustering  round  an  old  sundial  just  as 
bees  swarm  and  hum  among  the  blossoms  of  the 
garden.  The  interest  of  a"  sundial  is  perennial, 
as  Lamb  says  it  is  Nature's  own  true  measure 
for  bird  song,  and  also  for  the  blossoming  of 
beautiful  plants.  Veronica. 

Michaelmas  Daisies.— The  more  wc  sec  o£  these,  the 
hi"hur  is  our  estimate  "f  theiv  fitness  foi-  the  decoration  of 
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our  gardens  in  autvimn.  The  best  kiuda  are  well  worth 
placing  in  good  position?,  and  they  require  very  little  atten- 
tion, the  chief  thing-  being  to  divide  them  now  and  then. 
They  grow  up  so  quickly,  that  annual  change  of  ground  is 
the  best  treatment  that  cm  be  given  them.  They  should 
not,  at  any  rate,  remain  nioro  than  two  year-s  in  the  same 
place.— R. 


Rose  Garden. 


STAYING  PROPERTIES  OF  ROSES. 

"  D.  T.  F."  demurs  to  ray  statement  of  practical 
experience  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
Rose-blooms  that  shall  endure  in  a  cut  state, 
apparently  because  it  does  not  dovetail  into  his 
speculation.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been  the  fate 
of  many  hypotheses,  that  have  been  founded  on 
speculation  rather  than  on  the  records  of  actual 
observation,  that  they  have  not  been  borne  out  by 
facts.  Having  grown  Roses  on  soil  of  almost  every 
conceivable  consistency,  the  means  shown  by 
practical  experience  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Rose-blooms  that  will  "stand"  well 
are  summed  up  in  the  sentence  of  which  "D.  T.  F." 
falls  foul.  It  is  true  that  a  printer's  error  has 
mademetalk  about  Roses  journeying  "toandfrom" 
shows,  as  if  the  same  blooms  were  expected  to 
come  home  and  go  out  again  like  specimen  plants, 
an  achievement  only  occasionally  effected  with 
success  by  cut  Roses  ;  but  beyond  this,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  adhere  to  every  point  in  the  statement, 
and  if  "  1).  T.  F."  does  consider  it  positive,  I  am 
glad  that  I  succeeded  in  indicating  my  sense  of  con- 
viction. If  "  II.  T.  F."  would  come  down  from 
speculation  to  facts  and  practical  experience,  we 
should  begetting  on ;  for  instance,  if  he  is  convinced 
of  the  wrong-headedness  of  my  practice,  let  him 
grow  Roses  on  his  "  training  "  system,  and  bring 
up  his  blooms  to  one  of  the  .luly  shows  in  London  ; 
let  him  enter  his  Roses  in  one  of  the  leading 
classes,  and  1  will  do  the  same ;  then  let  the 
judges  say  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  which 
riowers  have  stood  the  best.  If  "  D.  T.  F.'s"  flowers 
are  placed  first  (say)  three  years  in  succession, 
then  I  will  be  delighted  to  "  stand  "  him  a  lunch, 
and  will  admit  that  previously  all  rosarians  must 
have  been  on  the  wrong  tack,  and  will  retire 
cheerfully  to  the  contemplation  of  Roses  growing 
strong  and  lusty  as  an  athlete  in  their  hungry 
wastes  of  sand. 

There  is  one  sentence  of  "  D.  T.  F.'s"  that  I 
cannot  get  the  "  hang  of  "  :  "  As  a  rule,  it  will  be 
found  safer  to  thread  one's  way  ....  than 
ti  ride  rough  shod  through  the  whole  matter  on 
the  high  level  !  "  I  give  it  up,  but  no  doubt  it 
elucidates  quite  a  lot  of  truth.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  tells  us  that  "  the  whole  force  of  con- 
versation depends  on  how  much  you  can  take  for 
granted."  If  nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted, 
discussion  becomes  impracticable,  and,  indeed, 
will  be  impossible  with  "  D.  T.  F.,"  unless  he  will 
condescend  to  define  the  meaning  of  his  terms. 
For  instance,  he  objects  to  "  assertions,"  and  then 
cites  as  an  example  a  purely  conditional  phrase  ; 
if  the  sentence  quoted  had  been  intended  as  an 
assertion,  it  would  certainly  not  have  contained 
t'te  word  "might."  "D.  T.  F."  himself  writes, 
"We  have  not  an  atom  of  proof,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  any  Roses  having  been  starved  to  death." 
How  is  that  for  a  man  who  finds  fault  with  posi- 
tive assertion?  The  rest  of  the  remark  conveys 
an  intimation  in  many  words  that  invisible  signs 
cinnot  be  seen,  a  proposition  that  may  readily 
be  granted,  even  if  somewhat  irrelevant. 

The  expression  of  a  "  bloom  flushing  "  is  new  to 
me.  If  "  D.  T.  F."  will  tell  me  what  it  means,  I 
will  tell  him  how  I  try  to  avoid  it. 

The  rest  of  "  D.  T.  F.'s"  letter  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed, as  it  is  based  entirely  on  a  false  assumption 
adopted  by  him  to  lit  his  own  hypothesis; 
for,  so  far  from  the  sandy  soil  being  the  most  en- 
riched with  manure,  the  very  contrary  was  the 
case.  The  heavier  soil  was  well  manured  when 
trenched  in  the  spring,  and  then  received  a  liberal 
top-dressing  when  the  trees  were  planted  in  the 
autumn,  the  mulch  being  forked  in  during  the 
following  March.  The  sandy  soil  was  trenched 
and  only  slightly  manured,  not  being  at  first  in. 


tended  for  Roses,  and  this  treatment  was  supple- 
mented by  a  top-dressing  of  clay,  as  far  as  could 
be  managed  with  limited  means  of  carting,  &c. 
The  clay  lay  on  the  ground  all  the  winter 
until  the  March  winds  dried  it  through,  when  it 
was  thoroughly  pulverised  and  incorporated  with 
the  native  soil.  The  base  of  "  D.  T.  F.'s"  amazing 
contention,  that  "  Roses  grown  on  sandy  soils  are 
overfed  out  of  their  staying  properties,"  therefore 
disappears. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that, 
though  "  D.  T.  F."  states  that  there  are  so  many 
objections  to  the  rule  that  strong  growths  carry 
hrst-rate  flowers,  he  omits  to  enumerate  a  single 
one,  were  it  not  that  further  argument  seems  hope- 
less with  one  who  does  not  distinguish  between  an 
active  being  with  a  free  will  and  a  passive  subject 
of  physical  and  chemical  laws,  or  between  the 
longevity  of  Rose  trees  and  the  endurance  in  water 
of  cut  blooms. 

If  "  D.  T.  F."  has  come  across  anyone  more 
conversant  with  the  morphology  and  physiology 
of  plants  than  Sachs  and  Prantl,  or  even  Naegeli 
and  Luerssen,  we  (I  undertake  to  answer  for  my 
schoolfellow.",  whom,  however,  "  D.  T.  F."  also 
omits  to  specify)  shall  "positively  be  compara- 
tively surprised,"  though  superlatively  interested, 
to  learn  his  (the  new  botanist's)  discoveries.  But 
as  "T>.  T.  F."  adverts  to  the  scientific  side  of  the 
question,  let  us  briefly  review  the  botanical  facts 
that  bear  upon  the  point  at  issue.  As  I  stated  on 
p.  ;Wo,  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  a  plant  or 
part  of  a  plant  from  flagging  is  a  suflicient  supply 
of  water.  The  turgidity  of  a  plant  is  dependent 
solely  on  its  water  supply,  and  when  this  is  defi- 
cient the  plant  fades;  but  a  faded  plant  may  be 
restored  to  a  state  of  turgidity  by  being  supplied 
again  with  water,  as  anyone  may  prove  for  him- 
self with  an  air-pump.  Now  the  only  way  in 
which  a  growing  plant  can  obtain  water  is  through 
the  roots,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  entirely  dependent 
for  water  upon  the  surrounding  soil.  Again,  the 
whole  food  of  a  plant,  except  carbonic  acid,  is 
obtained  through  the  same  channel  from  the  same 
source.  Thus  a  copious  supply  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  plant.  The 
movement  of  water  in  plants  is  most  noticeable  at 
the  period  of  most  active  growth,  and  though  the 
movement  of  water  effecting  growth  and  nutrition 
is  slower,  the  movement  of  water  through  the 
woody  cells  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  to  supply 
the  waste  of  transpiration  and  preserve  the  plant 
from  a  state  of  flaccidity  is  very  rapid.  'These 
facts  may  serve  to  show  that  to  grow  Roses  on 
moisture-retaining  soil,  and  to  supply  them  with 
abundant  water  in  June,  are  not  such  unreason- 
able means  of  ensuring  that  the  cut  blooms  shall 
continue  in  a  state  of  turgidity  as  "  D.  T.  F." 
would  try  to  make  out. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
"  D.  T.  1."  had  ever  trained  in  an  eight,  he  would 
not  be  so  disposed  to  talk  about  the  "moderate 
i-egimfn "  of  an  athlete ;  let  him  cater  for  a 
university  crew  for  a  week,  and  then  see  ! 

T.  W.  G. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  PAPYRUS. 

In  your  last  issue  "  Veronica"  asks  what  is  meant  by 
the  byblus  of  Herodotus.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  th.at  it  i.s  the  Papyrus  !  Not  only  i.s  the 
name  closely  allied  to  the  Greek  /SijJAoj,  but  it  has 
also  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  town  Byblus,  in 
the  delta  of  the  Nile,  in  olden  times  so  famed  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  from  the  Papyrus  plant.  Theo- 
phr.astu3  (Hist.  PI.,  4,  10)  and  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist., 
l:!,  ■Jl-'iG)  both  tell  us  of  the  various  uses  to  which 
tills  plant  was  applied,  and,  among  other  things,  say 
the  stem  was  usea  for  making  boats.  From  existing 
bas-reliefs  we  can  see  the  ancient  Egyptians  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  represented  cutting  down  Papyrus 
leaves  and  binding  the  stalks  together  in  the  form  of 
a  boat.  It  is  evidently  to  this  custom  that  Isaiah 
refers  when  he  speaks  of  "  vessels  of  Bulrushes  upon 
the  waters"  (xviii.,  2).  The  Hebrew  word  here  used 
is  ffomd  (allied  to  the  Coptic  ffom,  a  volume),  and  the 
same  is  applied  to  Moses'  ark   (Ex.  ii.,  3).      It  is, 


therefore,  probable  that  Moses'  ark  was  also  made 
of  the  Papyrus-  "Veronica"  refers  to  the  "paper 
reeds  "  of  Isaiah ;  but  this  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
text  is  evidently  wrong.  In  the  preceding  verse  the 
word  ffomi  is  translated  "reed,"  but  here  the  word 
is  'aroth,  which  literally  means  "green  herbage," 
and  not  "paper-reed."  The  Papyrus  plant,  Theo- 
pbrastus  tells  us,  was  a  native  of  Syria,  and,  Pliny 
adds,  it  also  grew  in  the  Niger  and  Euphrates.  In 
reference  to  Herodotus'  remark  that  the  roots  were 
eaten,  tubers  of  Cyperus  esculentus  (L.)  have  been 
found  amongst  the  funeral  repasts  in  some  of  the 
tombs  of  tlie  twelfth  dynasty  (B.C.  i;200-2400)  in 
ITpper  Egypt.  Several  specimens  are  preserved  in 
the  Berlin  Museum.  Cyperus  papyrus  (L.)  has  also 
been  found  amongst  other  plants  from  the  ancient 
to  nbs  of  Egypt  (see  Mr.  Carruther's  address  to  Biolc- 
gical  Section,  B.  A.,  1SS6).  P.  E.  N. 

Upper  Norxojod. 
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PLATE   666. 

SARRACENIAS. 

(with  a  plate  of  s.  moorei  and  s.  popei.*) 
The  Side-saddle  flowers  of  North  America  may 
be  said  to  represent  in  the  New  World  the  Nepen- 
thes of  the  Tropics  of  the  Old  World,  and  we 
know  them  both  populaily  as  Pitcher  plants, 
notwitlistanding  the  wide  difference  between  the 
two  genera  botanically.  The  cultivation  of 
Nepenthes  cannot  be  successfully  managed  with- 
out the  aid  of  much  artificial  heat  and  the  many 
other  accessories  to  tropical  plant  culture,  and  it 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  fact  tliat  the  many 
beautiful  and  truly  wonderful  Nepenthes  now 
known  are  to  be  seen  in  only  comparatively  few 
gardens.  But  the  Sarraceuias  do  not  require  any 
more  heat  than  is  obtainable  in  an  ordinary 
glass  house,  where  fire-heat  is  used  only  in  very 
cold  weather,  and  we  may  therefore  consider 
them  as  plants  that  may  be  grown  in  almost 
every  garden  of  any  size,  where,  according  to 
Cowper,  as  well  as  the  out-of-door  garden  there 
must  be  a  greenhouse  too.  In  Sarracenias  we 
have  a  double  attraction,  viz.,  in  the  form  of 
their  pitcher-like  leaves,  -which  are  often  beauti- 
fully variegated,  and  in  the  large  and  handsome 
flowers  which  they  produce  very  freely  in  the 
early  summer  months.  These  two  characters  are 
both  exceedingly  well  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing plate,  which  ought  to  go  far  towards  winning 
for  Sarracenias  a  prominent  place  amongst  popu- 
lar greenhouse  plants.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  the  details  of  treatment  for  these  plants,  the 
pages  of  The  Garden  from  its  commencement 
up  to  recently  containing  frequent  reference  to 
the  cultural  requirements  of  Side-saddle  flowers. 
The  difficulty  of  making  a  plant  known  through 
a  description  in  words  is  plain  enough  here,  for 
it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  anything  like  a 
correct  idea  of  the  richness  and  beauty  of  colour 
and  the  singularity  of  form  possessed  by  Sarra- 
cenias as  shown  in  the  plate.  In  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  and  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  pitchers 
there  is  very  considerable  variety  amongst  Sarra- 
cenias, and  they  are  certainly  amongst  the  most 
attractive  of  plants  when  grown  in  a  corner  or 
small  liouse  by  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Kew,  Glasnevin,  and  in  several  of  the  London 
nurseries.  In  our  present  remarks  we  intend  more 
particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  hybrid  kinds 
of  Sarracenia  which  have  been  (obtained  by  cross- 
ing the  dill'erent  species  with  each  other,  but 
before  doing  so  it  will  be  as  well  if  the  true 
species  themselves  are  briefly  referred  to. 

A  few  years  ago  an  excellent  synopsis  of 
Sarracenias  was  prepared  by  Dr.  M.  T.  Masteis, 
and  to  this  all  admirers  of  these  plants  turn  for 
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the  ino»t  recent  historical  information  about 
them.  There  are  sLx  true  species  of  Sarracenia 
known,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  Atlantic  States 
of  North  America.  Darlingtonia  californica,  a 
closely  allied  monotypic  genus,  is,  as  the  name 
denotes,  a  native  of  California,  and  the  very 
remarkable,  but  as  yet  almost  unknown,  Heliam- 
jihora  nutans,  also  a  near  ally  to  Sarracenia,  is 
limited  to  the  Roraima  Mountain,  in  British 
Gu'ana.  These  three  genera  form  the  Natural 
Order  Sarraceniace;e,  and  all  of  them  are  in  culti- 
vation in  English  collections  (Heliamphora  is 
perhaps  only  in  one  collection  as  yet).  Although 
frequently  attempted,  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  cross  between  Sarracenia  and  Dar- 
lingtonia, and  it  is  very  likely  that  some 
functional  barrier  will  prevent  this  from  ever 
being  accomplished.  In  the  former  the  stigma 
is  large,  petal-like,  and  umbrella-shaped,  and 
reflexed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  completely  con- 
ceal the  stamens,  much  in  the  same  way  as  those 
organs  are  hidden  by  the  petaloid  styles  in  Iris. 
In  Darlingtonia  the  pistil  is  only  slightly  five- 
lobed  and  the  stamens  are  exposed,  whilst  in 
Heliamphora  the  flowers  are  not  unlike  those 
of  an  ordinary  Buttercup. 


Specimen  plant  of  Sarracenia  flava. 

S.  PURPUREA  is  the  beat  known,  the  longest 
cultivated,  and  the  hardiest  of  the  species  ;  it  has 
short  horn-shaped,  inflated  pitchers  of  a  deep 
blood  colour  when  mature,  the  flap-like  lid  up- 
right, so  that  rain  easily  falls  into  the  pitchers. 
When  well  managed  this  sturdy  plant  forms  a 
very  attractive  specimen.  We  have  seen  it  grown 
in  a  10  inch  pot  with  at  least  thirty  large  crimson 
pitchers  upon  it,  and  in  the  spring  these  were  ac- 
companied by  numerous  large  red-purple  flowers. 

S.  Dkimmondi  has  erect  trumpet  ■  shaped 
pitchers  2  feet  or  more  long,  the  lid  broad  and 
wavy,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  being  creamy 
white  with  a  thick  reticulation  of  reddish  and 
green  veins :  the  flowers  are  4  inches  in  diameter 
and  have  dull  red  sepals,  maroon-coloured  petals, 
and  the  stigma,  which  is  3n  inches  across,  greenish 
red.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Sarracenias. 

S.  RUBRA. — In  this  the  pitchers  are  erect, 
1  h  feet  to  2  feet  high,  with  a  tail-pointed,  inflexed 
lid,  as  in  S.  Moorei  ;  they  are  green  with  deep  red 
veins  on  the  upper  part,  where,  in  autumn,  they 
assume  a  uniform  vinous  colour.  The  flowers  are 
3  inches  across  and  coloured  reddish  brown. 


S.  KLAVA.— This  is  the  tallest-growing  kind; 
we  have  seen  pitchers  of  it  which  measured 
.3  feet  3  inches  in  length  ;  they  are  erect,  trumpet- 
shaped,  green,  the  veins  dark  green  (in  some 
varieties  red),  and  the  lid,  which  is  sometimes 
yellowish,  is  upright  with  the  sides  reflexed  and 
the  point  tailed.  The  flowers,  which  are  large,  have 
a  powerful  odour,  and  are  coloured  a  bright  canary 
yellow.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  this,  such  as, 
for  instance,  ornata  and  atrosanguinea,  are  great 
improvements  on  the  type,  the  former  being  very 
large  and  wide-mouthed  in  the  pitcher ;  atro- 
sanguinea, as  the  name  implies,  is  remarkable  for 
the  deep  red  of  its  veins  and  lid. 

S.  psiTTACiNA  is  a  small  plant  with  small  hori- 
zontal pitchers,  which  have  a  broad  wing  like  a 
knife-blade,  a  hood-like  lid,  and  the  apex  of  the 
pitcher  so  twisted  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  parrot's  head  ;  hence  the  name.  The  almost 
transparent  sides  of  the  pitchers,  with  their 
numerous  blotches  of  dark  red,  are  pretty  cha- 
racters in  this  plant.  It  has  only  rarely  been 
seen  in  flower  in  England. 

S.  \ARioLARis  is  the  least  attractive  kind,  and 
it  is  not  so  easily  kept  in  health  as  the  others.     It 
has  pitchers  1  foot  high,  with  a  broad  wing  and  a 
hood  like   lid,  and   they  are  green  with   a   little 
yellow  mottling  about  the  mouth. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  pale  prim- 
rose-coloured. 

In  several  of  the  species  we  have 
considerable  variation  in  the  size 
and  markings  of  the  pitchers,  but 
they  all  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
respective  types,  the  descriptions  of 
which  about  cover  the  characters 
of  the  varieties.  We  come  now  to 
the  hybrid  sorts.  The  last  species 
introduced  was  S.  psittacina,  which 
Messrs.  Veitch  distributed  in  ISOO, 
and  from  that  time  till  1S74  no 
additions  to  the  genus  were  made. 
In  1806  it  was  stated  that  seedling 
Sarracenias  were  unknown  in  this 
country.  It  remained  for  the  late 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  to  not  only 
succeed  in  raising  plants  from  seeds, 
but  also  to  obtain  the  first  hybrid 
Sarracenia,  which  he  exhibited  in 
1874,  and  which  was  named  S. 
Mooreana.  The  parents  of  this 
beautiful  plant  were  S.  Drummondi 
and  S.  flava,  and  the  characters 
of  the  two  are  blended  in  the  off- 
spring in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
The  pitchers  are  large  and  richly 
veined,  and  the  flowers  are  about 
3  inches  across,  their  colour  being 
crimson,  pink,  and  yellow.  A 
flower  and  portion  of  the  pitcher 
of  this  are  shown  in  the  plate. 

S.  PoPEi. — This  was  obtained  at  Glasnevin 
through  crossing  S.  flava  with  S.  rubra.  It  is 
most  remarkable  because  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
4  inches  across,  and  coloured  rich  velvety  crim- 
son, with  yellow  margins,  and  pink  inside  the 
petals.  Mr.  Pope,  after  whom  this  was  named,  is 
a  foreman  at  (Uasnevin,  and  has  had  the  Sarra- 
cenias under  his  care  for  many  years.  A  flower 
and  pitcher  of  this  hybrid  are  shown  in  the  plate. 

S.  Stevensi  was  obtained  from  S.  purpurea 
crossed  w-ith  S.  flava,  and  originated  at  Trentham, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  Side-saddle  flowers,  growing  into  very 
large  specimens,  and  holding  its  pitchers  perfect 
much  longer  than  any  other  kind.  The  pitchers 
are  nearly  '2  feet  long,  erect,  broad,  with  a  pro- 
minent wing,  a  large,  almost  round,  lid,  and  they 
are  coloured  green  with  a  reticulating  nervation 
of  brownish  red.  The  flowers  in  this  are  also  ex- 
ceptional, being  as  much  as  6  inches  across,  the 
sepals  green  with  brown  edges,  the  petals  crimson 
outside,  cream-coloured  within,  and  the  style, 
which  is  3  inches  across,  bright  green. 

S.  WiLLiAJisi  is  an  imported  plant,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  sprung  from  S.  purpurea  and  S. 


flava  in  a  wild  state.  The  pitchers  are  shorter 
than  in  S.  Stevensi,  but  similar  to  it  in  shape ; 
whilst  the  flowers  are  5  inches  across  and  coloured 
reddish  brown  on  the  sepals,  rosy  lilac  on  the  long 
petals,  the  large  disc  of  the  style  being  green. 
The  contrast  between  these  colours  is  peculiarly 
attractive. 

S.  Pateksoni  was  raised  by  Dr.  Paterson,  of 
Bridge  of  Allan,  and  is  a  cross  between  S.  pur- 
purea and  S.  flava.  Except  in  the  rich  deep 
crimson  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  tlie  pitchers, 
there  is  little  difference  between  this  and  S.  Ste- 
vensi. It  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington  about 
a  year  ago. 

S.  Chklsoni.— The  parents  of  this  were  S.  pur- 
purea and  S.  rubra,  and  it  was  raised  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  1S77.  The  pitchers  are  about 
1  foot  long,  broad,  as  in  S.  purpurea,  almost  erect, 
and  coloured  a  rich  claret  purple.  The  flowers 
are  4  inches  across  and  purplish  brown  in  colour. 
It  is  a  handsome  kind,  and  may  be  described  as 
an  elongated  and  improved  S.  purpurea. 

S.  MELANORHODA,  also  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
was  obtained  from  S.  purpurea  crossed  with  the 
fine  hybrid  Stevensi.  In  habit  it  is  like  S.  pur- 
purea, the  pitchers  being  6  inches  long  with  a  deep 
wing;  colour  rich  blood-red. 

S.  FORMOSA,  a  hybrid  from  S.  psittacina  crossed 
w ith  S.  \ariolaris,  has  pitchers  U  inches  high  and 
coloured  green,  with  reddish  spots  and  veins.  The 
pitclier  is  covered  by  the  lid,  as  in  S.  psittacina, 
which  it  also  approaches  in  the  habit  of  the  pitchers 
being  almost  horizontal. 

S.  CouRTi  was  raised  by  Mr.  Court,  of  Messrs. 
Veitch's  establishment,  and  is  a  cross  between 
S.  purpurea  and  S.  psittacina.  It  baa  decumbent 
pitchers,  about  8  inches  long,  and  coloured  a  rich 
deep  crimson,  and  their  form  is  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  the  two  parents. 

S.  Swaniana,  from  S.  purpurea  and  S.  variolaris ; 
S.  \Vrigleyana,  from  S.  psittacina  and  S.  Drum- 
mondi ;  S.  ToUiana  and  S.  Wilsoniana,  from  S. 
purpurea  and  S.  flava  ;  S.  Mitchelliana,  from  S. 
Drummondi  and  S.  purpurea;  S.  excellens,  from 
S.  Drummondi  and  S.  variolaris  ;  S.  Maddisoni- 
ana,  of  the  same  parentage  as  S.  formosa.  These 
are  hybrids,  with  characters  partaking  more  or 
less  of  both  parents,  and  which  are  all  handsome 
in  pitcher. 

For  descriptions  of  these,  and  also  of  several  kinds 
not  so  well  known,  the  reader  may  refer  to  The 
Garden-  (Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  218).  For  cultural 
details  for  Sarracenias,  see  also  The  Garden  (Vol. 
XXIII.,  p.  341).  B. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  12. 

October  6  and  7. 
Storms  of  wind  and  rain  on  both  these  dates  gave 
us  the  opportunity  for  which  we  had  waited, 
namely,  of  arranging  in  something  like  neat  order 
in  the'fruit  room  all  Apples  and  Pears.  We  have 
plenty  of  space  to  lay  them  in  single  layers  only  ; 
thus  the  work  of  examination  to  remove  bad  fruit 
is  facilitated,  and,  what  is  better  still,  as  they  are 
laid  so  thinly,  but  very  few  decay  prematurely,  ex- 
cept from  over-ripeness.  The  work  of  arrange- 
ment completed,  all  are  neatly  labelled,  the  floors 
cleaned,  and  the  room  ventilated  freely  in  fine 
weather ;  but  when  the  outside  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  moisture  the  ventilators  are  kept 
closely  shut.  Other  work  has  been  spongmg 
plants,  Draca;nas,  Palms,  Crotons,  and  (Jardemas, 
and  washing  the  pots  of  Chrysanthemums,  Bou 
vardias.  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  Callaa 
that  have  been  put  in  houses  and  pits  for  the 
winter.  Cut  all  the  shoots  of  Peach  trees  in 
second  house  away  from  the  trellis,  and  pruned 
the  trees  ;  the  leaves  are  not  quite  all  off,  but  this 
is  of  no  consequence,  as  their  work  is  completed, 
both  wood  and  buds  being  thoroughly  ripened. 
Still,  for  all  that,  we  do  notcare  to  pull  ofl'the  leaves 
much  as  we  wish  to  see  an  end  of  them,  that  Chry- 
santhemums, &c.,  may  have  more  light,  which  now 
that  this  moist  weather  has  begun  they  need  to 
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keep  the  opening'  buds  free  from  injury  by  damp  ; 
necessarily,  we  have  to  over-crowd  our  houses  to 
get  in  all  the  plants  ;  hence  the  injunction  to  take 
special  care  to  keep  both  foliage  and  buds  as  free  of 
moisture  as  possible,  and  to  water  sparingly  at  the 
root  whenever  the  outside  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  moisture.  Stored  away  and  sorted  Onions 
into  sizes,  and  arranged  them  on  shelves  in  the 
-order  in  which  each  sort  is  to  be  used.  t!ave 
potting,  tool,  and  work  sheds  in  general  the 
thorough  clear  out  they  had  long  wanted. 

October  8  and  9. 
Very  fine,  and  warm  as  midsummer — 74°  in  the 
shade,   and  having,   in  this  district,  escaped  the 
frost  that  occurred  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom 
three  weeks  ago,  the  flower  garden  is  still  in  the 
height  of  perfection.     The  rain  of  the  past  two 
days  has  made  Pelargoniums  look  a  little  "weedy," 
but  to  most  other  flowers  it  has  imparted  fresh- 
ness and  to  the  plants  new  vigour.     We  have  had 
a  lot  to  do  in  the  way  of  picking  over  of  beds  and 
sweeping   up   leaves,    clipping   grass  verges   and 
rolling  walks,  consequent  on  the  storms  of  wind 
and  rain  of  the  last  two  days  —a  branch  of  work 
that  at  this  season  we  sometimes  feel  disposed  to 
shirk,  but  the  resolution  todosodoes  not  last  long  — 
aboutacoupleof  days  atmost — and  the  "order  of  the 
broom  "is  again  dispensed  right  and  left,  and  wishes 
innumerable  expressed  at  same  time  that  the  leaves 
would  come  down  and  be  done  with,  but  that  is 
wrong,  for  what  would  then  become  of  the  beauti- 
ful autumnal  tints  of  the  trees  that  abound  at  the 
-present  time;  they   are   more   than   magnificent, 
and  the  sight  and  enjoyment  of  them  are  worth 
far  more  than  the  little  labour  they  cause  in  the 
way    of    sweeping    up.     Preparing    stations    for 
planting   fruit   trees,   Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums, 
and  Morello  Cherries.     Some  old  plants  of  each 
are  to   be  replaced  with  young  trees.     Our  soil 
being  light,  with  an  under  stratum  of  gravel  and 
sand,  deep  trenching  is   indispensable,  and  the 
gravel  is   taken  out  and   the   stifl'est  loam  pro- 
curable substituted,  and  mixed  with  the  light  soil 
of  the  garden,  together  with  a  little  chalk  and  a 
small  percentage  of  crushed  bones;  this  mixture 
is  well  pounded  into  the  excavation  made,  and  is 
then  ready  for  the  trees  ;  obviously  by  reason   of 
the  gravelly  nature  of  the  ground,  concrete  bot- 
toms or  drainage  is  quite  unnecessary ;  but  in  soils 
of  a  tenacious  nature,  drainage  should  always  be 
the  first  consideration  when  fruit-tree  planting  is 
projected.     Our  rule  is  to  plant  as  early  in  the 
autumn  as  possible,  which  virtually,  if  put  in  compe- 
tition with  spring  planting,  saves  a  year,  as  by  the 
■  exercise  of  due  care,  trees  that  are  transplanted  now 
will  bear  well  next  year,  but  spring-planted  trees 
cannot  be  warranted  to  bear  till  the  following  year, 
nor  even  to  make  the  growth  that  autumn-planted 
trees  make,  apart  from  the  question  of  fruiting, 
which  I  look  upon  as  into  the  bargain.    Therefore, 
-  plant  as  early  as  circumstances  will  admit,  pre- 
pare the  ground   well,   plant   carefully,   and  not 
deeper  than  the  trees  have  been  in  the  nursery 
bed,  and  mulch  thickly  with  good  manure  as  soon 
as  ever  the  plants  are  in.     Got  under  cover  the  last 
of  the  Chrysanthemums ;   abundance   of  air   will 
be   given  them   in   all   weathers,   short  of  actual 
frost,  and  any  appearance  of  mildew  checked  by 
dustings  of  sulphur  as  soon  as  fungus  is  observed. 
Potted    a    few     Deutzias,    Rhododendrons,    and 
Spirteas  for  forcing,  and  pruned  a  few  Roses  that 
have  been  grown  in  pots  all  the  summer  with  the 
intention   of   forcing.      The    Tea    section   is   the 
favourite  class,  and,  what  is  a  consideration,  they 
always  force  better  than  any  others,  as  they  seem 
to  revel  in  a  moist  heat.     Shortened  back  all  the 
laterals  on  Vines  in  the  latest  house,  the  better  to 
allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  about  the  fruit  ; 
artificial  heat  is  always  turned  on  at  night,  and, 
combined  with  ventilation,  the  fruit  keeps  per- 
fectly ;  in  fact,  Gros  Colmar  and  Lady  Downes 
varieties  are,  as  yet,  scarcely  fully  ripe,  so  that, 
apart  from   the  expulsion   of    moisture,   heat  is 
requisite  for  these  kinds. 

OCTOEEE  11  AND  12. 

We  had  another  lieavy  storm  of  rain  on  the 


weather  has  prevailed  these  two  days,  and  precau- 
tionary steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  damage 
of  plants,  &c.,  by  frost.  Except  a  few  flower- 
garden  plants,  all  that  we  care  about  now  are  in 
safe  quarters,  and  the  former  we  shall  cover  up 
with  mats  and  canvas  at  night,  for  they  are  still 
in  such  good  form  that  we  wish  to  keep  them  out 
a  little  longer.  We  have  lifted  a  very  few  of  the 
rarer  succulents,  such  as  Echeveria  Peacocki,  E. 
farinosa,  E.  metallica,  and  the  variegated  va- 
riety of  Sempervivum  arboreum.  Prepared  cold 
pits  for  Strawberry  plants ;  the  earliest  batch  will 
be  put  under  glass,  bub  the  great  bulk  we  winter 
in  pits  formed  with  boards.  The  floor  consists  of 
a  good  foundation  of  cinder  ashes,  and  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  the  same,  and  in  severe  weather  they  are 
covered  with  straw,  thatched  hurdles,  felting,  or 
leaves— in  fact,  with  anything  to  keep  frost  from  the 
pots.  Wet  we  do  not  mind, as  the  drainage  is  ample. 
Of  course,  if  glass-covered  pits  were  available,  we 
should  prefer  to  winter  the  plants  in  them  rather 
than  in  the  makeshift  way  necessity  compels  us  to 
do.  The  latesu  potted  plants  still  keep  on  growing, 
and  runners  and  side  crowns  are  kept  persistently 
pinched  ott'.  The  early  plants  being  in  small 
pots  they  quickly  get  full  of  roots  ;  growth  has 
stopped  some  time,  and  by  way  of  giving  them  a 
short  rest  before  putting  them  into  forcing  quar- 
ters— about  the  middle  of  next  month — the  supply 
of  water  will  be  lessened  to  the  point  of  giving 
only  just  so  much  as  shall  ensure  that  no  part  of 
the  ball  shall  get  sufficiently  dry  as  to  make  the 
leaves  feel  flabby.  Perhaps  I  shall  better  express 
my  meaning  if  I  say  that  the  soil  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  anything  like  dustdry,  which  con- 
dition I  have  from  trials  proved  to  be  a  more 
frequent  cause  of  non-setting  than  any  other  of 
the  many  reasons  that  are  advanced  as  the  cause 
of  failure  in  that  direction.  Took  lights  oti'  late 
Peach  house  and  gave  the  trees  a  thorough  wash 
with  a  hose ;  the  best  part  of  the  border  is  inside  the 
house,  and  being  able  by  removal  of  lights  to,  as 
it  were,  turn  the  border  outside,  is  an  immense  gain 
when  the  labour  of  applying  the  quantity  of  water 
that  such  borders  will  absorb  is  taken  into  account. 
Soon  as  the  border  has  got  well  saturated  with 
rain,  the  lights  will  be  replaced,  and  top  dressing 
of  the  border  done  as  soon  as  the  trees  have  had  their 
annual  dressing  or  painting  over  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  soft  soap  and  sulphur.  Got  all  recently 
struck  tender  plants  in  stock-pots  for  next  spring's 
supply  of  cuttings  on  to  shelves  in  Pine  pits ;  stag- 
nation cripples  them ;  they  want  plenty  of  heat  to 
keep  them  gently  on  the  move  all  winter  long.  I 
refer  more  particularly  to  Alternantheras,  Coleus, 
Iresine,  and  Heliotropes;  all  others,  or  nearly  all, 
will  winter  perfectly  well  in  a  greenhouse  tempe- 
rature, and  many  in  a  cooler  temperature  than 
that,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  rather  dry  and 
free  from  cold  currents  of  air,  as  these  are  the 
most  pi'evalent  cause  of  mildew.  Weeded  and 
pinched  ofl'  runners  from  Violets  in  frames,  also 
part  of  the  flowers,  in  order  to  get  increased 
vigour  of  plants.  There  was  such  a  mass  of 
flowers  on  vei-y  second-rate  plants,  that  this 
seemed  our  only  way  of  preventing  premature 
exhaustion.  Having  a  surplus  lot  of  plants,  we 
have  planted  them  on  a  narrow  boi'der  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  wall,  and,  no  doubt,  if  we  are  favoured 
with  an  oiien  winter  we  shall  get  a  good  supply  of 
flowers — in  any  case,  they  may  be  expected  to 
flower  well  in  the  spring.  Gathered  all  Pears, 
except  the  very  latest  kinds,  such  as  Easter 
Beurri',  Beurre  Ranee,  Josephine  de  Malines,  No 
Plus  Meuris,  and  Directeur  Alphand  ;  these  will 
be  left  till  they  really  begin  to  drop  from  the 
trees ;  then  the  quality  may  be  good.  If  gathered 
now  they  would  only  be  fit  for  culinary  use. 
Planted  out  more  Lettuce  on  south  borders,  and 
pricked  out  the  last  of  Cabbage  and  Cauliflowers 
to  stand  the  winter.  Earthing  up  Celery,  pre- 
paring borders  for  fruit-tree  planting  by  deep 
trenching.  Pulled  up  Beetroots;  they  are  stacked 
closely  together  in  sand  in  a  cool  shed  that  is  dry 
and  impervious  to  frost.  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera 
is  conveniently  stored  in  the  same  way.  Carrots 
decay  when  thus  stacked,  and  these   wo   winter 


hence  will  be  quite  early  enough  to  get  these  up. 
Parsnips  we  leave  in  the  ground  and  dig  up  as 
required  for  use.  The  time  to  lift  the  lot  is  as  soon 
as  renewed  growth  starts  in  February.  If  left 
after  that  the  roots  quickly  become  tough  and 
stringy,  and  therefore  useless.  Hants. 


evening  of  the  10th,  but  finer  and  much  colder  |  without  any  material  between  them.     A  month 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
The  Orchard  House. 
In  many  places  this  structure  will  have  been 
turned  into  a  Chrysanthemum  house,  and  the  legi- 
timate occupants  will  be  standing  out  in  the  open 
air.  The  weather  hitherto  has  been  exception- 
ally good  for  ripening  up  the  past  season's  growth, 
and  as  all  forced  trees  have  by  this  time  recovered 
from  the  potting,  the  best  thing  will  be  their  im- 
mediate disposal  for  the  winter.  In  wet  seasons 
we  sometimes  allow  them  to  stand  above  ground 
for  a  few  weeks  to  favour  the  hardening  and 
ripening  of  the  roots,  but  this  first  part  of 
October  has  been  so  hot  and  dry,  many  will  have 
found  it  necessary  to  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  to 
economise  watering.  Plums  and  Cherries,  now 
bare  of  foliage,  must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
and  while  guarding  against  dryness  by  burying 
the  rims  of  the  pots  with  old  tan  or  decayed  manure, 
no  more  water  than  is  absolutely  necessary  must 
be  given  until  the  -Beather  changes.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  choice  Pears,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  be  benefited  by  the  high  temperature,  as  we 
rarely  find  them  breaking  into  growth  or  their 
flower-buds  getting  too  forward  when  they  should 
be  going  to  rest.  If  any  late  trees  remain  in  their 
fruiting  pots  and  a  shift  or  shake  out  is  thought 
desirable,  there  is  no  time  like  the  present,  as  the 
sooner  the  roots  are  set  free  from  old  inert  soil 
the  sooner  will  they  make  a  fresh  start  in  the 
new.  The  foliage,  it  is  true,  may  have  fallen,  but  , 
the  trees  will  retain  sufficient  vitality  to  ensure 
the  formation  of  fresh  rootlets,  and  once  started 
they  will  make  steady  progress  for  some  weeks  to 
come.  Upon  the  same  principle,  trees  of  all  kinds, 
intended  for  the  orchard  house,  may  now  be  lifted 
from  the  open  quarters,  potted  firmly  in  good 
calcareous  compost,  and  made  safe  for  the  winter. 
If  of  home-growth,  and  root-pruned  last  season, 
they  will  lift  with  wigs  of  roots  which  will  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  anything  beyond  a  whole- 
some check  ;  and  having  been  closely  pinched 
throughout  the  summer  many  of  them  will  be 
well  furnished  with  flower-buds.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  find  in  many  places  large  trees  in 
tubs  and  boxes  which  have  braved  many  seasons 
and  still  going  on  in  a  satisfactory  way. 
Many  years  ago  it  was  considered  good 
practice  to  pack  stone  fruit  trees  as  close  as  they 
would  stand  under  glass,  and  cut  off  the  supply  of 
water.  Bud-dropping  and  premature  old  age 
naturally  followed,  and  the  system  was  voted  a 
mistake.  This  state  of  affairs  no  longer  exists,  as 
the  veriest  tyro  now  knows  his  trees  must  be 
potted,  tubbed,  or  renovated  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  kept  moist 
throughout  the  winter.  Moreover,  he  flnds  that 
turning  into  the  open  air  all  portable  trees  not 
only  prolongs  their  lives,  but  also  increases 
their  health  and  vigour,  and  enables  him  to  turn 
the  orchard  house  into  a  gay  greenhouse  until 
after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Some  trees  there 
are  too  large  for  removal  and  too  old  to 
require  pruning,  as  they  make  very  short  growths, 
and  those  if  anything  too  thickly  furnished  with 
flower-buds,  as  every  blossom  sets.  The  proper 
course  with  these  is  the  removal  of  a  good 
quantity  of  the  old  compost  round  the  insides  of 
the  tubs — if  a  foot  or  more  in  depth  and  ,3  inches 
or  4  inches  in  width  so  much  the  better — and  fill- 
ing in  with  rather  heavy  loam  enriched  with 
bone-dust.  The  balls  should  be  thoroughly  moist 
when  this  is  taken  out,  but  the  new  compost 
should  be  dry,  as  firm  ramming  is  one  of  the 
great  secrets  of  success.  The  best  time  to  per- 
form this  work  is  when  the  foliage  begins  to 
change  colour,  when  watering  to  make  the  new  as 
moist  as  the  old  will  put  the  trees  safe  for  the 
winter.     When  all  tlie  leaves  have  fallen  and  the 
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buds  are  firm  and  plump  the  judiciou.s  removal  of 
some  of  the  crowded  spurs  will  insure  a  vigorous 
bloom  and  reduce  the  labour  of  thinning  in  the 
spring.  The  finest  Noblesse  Peaches,  Stanwick 
Elruge,  and  Napier  Nectarines  which  I  gather  are 
taken  from  trees  in  tubs  which  they  have  occupied 
for  twelve  years.  They  make  very  short  wood, 
but  this  and  the  spurs  require  thinning  out  every 
autumn.  Tliey  are  trained  in  the  ordinary  way 
on  a  trellis  in  a  span-roofed  house  and  face  the 
east.  Still'  loam  and  bone-dust  is  their  food,  and 
they  are  well  mulched  with  rotten  manure  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  thinned. 

Fi-ni>  )oo(/). --The  gathering  and  storing  of 
Apples  and  Fears  is  still  in  full  force,  and  must  be 
closely  followed  up  until  all  the  fruit  is  safe  on 
the  shelves.  Although  the  season  was  late  and 
the  crops  made  but  little  progress  until  after  mid- 
summer, the  fine  rains  following  and  preceding 
two  hot  periods  brought  about  a  most  agreeable 
change,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  on  trained  and  un- 
trained trees  has  finished  up  well.  Indeed,  many 
varieties  of  Pears  and  Apples  are  larger,  brighter, 
and  cleaner  than  we  have  seen  them  for  several 
years  past.  The  only  drawback  in  many  places 
is  want  of  colour,  but  where  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  hang  until  quite  ready  for  plucking,  many 
varieties,  notably  of  Apples,  will  yet  finish  off  well 
in  the  fruit  room.  Crops,  unfortunately,  being  par- 
tial, frequent  advice  to  lay  the  fruit  as  thinly  as 
space  will  allow  may  this  year  be  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  but  where  the  owner  has  the  good 
fortune  to  hold  a  full  stock.  Pears  of  the  best 
quality  will  pay  for  storing  in  rooms  somewhat 
warmer  than  would  be  good  for  Apples.  The 
fruit  room,  it  is  needless  to  say,  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  at  all  times,  dry,  cool,  and 
airy,  until  the  sweating  process  is  over,  when  the 
ventilators  may  be  partially  closed  to  maintain  an 
even  temperature.  Just  now  it  ranges  unusually 
high,  O.j"  to  70*  in  the  shade,  and  the  ground 
being  dry  and  warm,  it  is  more  favourable  to  the 
ripening  of  the  trees  than  the  keeping  of  the  fruit, 
but  this  is  a  godsend  of  which  no  one  will  com- 
plain, as  fruit-buds  are  abundant  and  promise  well 
for  another  season.  Having  disposed  of  the  best 
and  longest  keeping  fruit  on  latticed  shelves, 
through  which  the  dry,  cool  air  of  the  room  can 
circulate,  much  space  can  be  gained  by  folding 
extra  fine  specimens  in  tissue  paper  and  placing 
them  in  air-tight  earthenware  pots,  boxes,  or 
drawers.  The  fruit  selected  for  this  mode  of 
storage  should  be  free  from  spot  or  blemish,  quite 
dry  and  nicely  coated  with  the  varnish  which 
sweating  produces,  before  it  is  put  away  for  the 
winter.  Apples  and  Pears  so  managed  will  keep 
sound,  crisp,  and  fresh  much  longer  than  others 
of  their  kind  laid  on  open  shelves,  but  the  greatest 
care  must  be  observed  in  their  selection,  other- 
wise the  principle  that  one  scabbed  sheep  soon 
affects  the  whole  flock  will  find  its  parallel  in  the 
fruit  room. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
In  recent  papers  I  have  pointed  out  the  import- 
ance of  carrying  out  all  root  and  border  work  in 
the  forcing  houses  before  the  leaves  fall.  This 
wee'i  we  must  look  round  and  see  what  can  be 
done  for  our  hardy  fruit  trees.  Wall  trees  o£  all 
kinds,  with  the  C-xception  of  Apricots,  in  this  dis- 
trict have  acquitted  themselves  better  than  the 
tardy  spring  at  one  time  led  us  to  anticipate,  and, 
as  I  have  just  observed,  they  leak  promising  for 
another  season.  But  this  apparent  security  mu.^t 
not  become  a  stumbling-block,  otherwise  trees 
just  suspiciously  strong  this  autumn,  if  left  alone, 
may  become  unmanageable  before  we  reach 
another.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  happen,  as 
the  full  crops  which  many  trees  have  borne  and 
the  probable  dryness  of  the  subsoil  have  prevented 
them  from  forcing  up  a  persistent  growth  of 
lateral ;  but  the  roots  are  there,  and  a  wet  winter 
may  give  them  food  for  mischief  next  season.  To 
counteract  this,  the  regular  system  of  root-lifting, 
so  often  advocated  in  The  Garden,  should  now 
be  in  full  force.  Apricots  and  Peaches,  the  latter 
as  the  fruit  is  cleared,  come  first;  then  we  have 
Cherries,  Plums,  ".nd,  last  of  all,  Pears  on  walls. 


Pyramids  and  bushes  may  also  be  taken  in  hand, 
but  wall  trees,  naturally  the  ripest,  should  always 
take  precedence.  If  nothing  more  is  needed,  old 
mulching  and  inferior  material  should  be  removed 
from  the  wall  paths,  and  if,  as  I  suspect,  any  of 
the  borders  are  too  dry,  the  subsoil  roots  should 
be  well  moistened  before  they  are  covered  up  with 
new  compost.  Years  ago  it  was  the  practice  to 
make  deep  undrained  borders  as  dry  as  possible 
by  digging  trenches  round  the  trees  and  leaving 
them  open  often  for  weeks  together  in  the  autumn, 
but  this  is  all  changed,  and  the  greatest  danger 
the  modern  border-maker  has  to  contend  with  is 
a  dry  stratum  overlying  a  foot  of  drainage.  Water 
in  many  places  is  plentiful  enough ;  in  others, 
thousands  of  gallons  of  the  best  which  now  runs 
away  might  be  stored  at  trifling  expense,  as  tanks 
open  to  the  atmosphere  are  better  than  close  ones; 
indeed,  where  the  altitude  favours  natural  gravi- 
tation there  is  nothing  better  than  a  well-puddled 
shallow  pond  for  receiving  the  water  intended  for 
fruit  tree  borders.  To  the  new  beginner  wlio  has 
never  reduced  root-pruning  to  a  system  the  labour 
appears  formidable,  but  such  is  not  the  case— at 
least,  where  properly  managed  borders  are  attended 
to  every  year.  To  some  new  compost  is  an  un- 
surmountable  difficulty,  but  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way,  and  poor  indeed  must  be  the 
locality  which  will  not  yield,  when  occasion  re- 
quires, a  few  loads  of  fresh  loam,  burnt  clay,  and 
road  scrapings. 

Plantlnij  generally  succeeds,  or  it  may  be  carried 
on  conjointly  with  root-pruning  during  the  month 
of  October  and  the  early  part  of  November. 
December  and  January  are  the  worst  months,  as 
the  roots,  more  or  less  injured,  lie  so  long  dormant 
in  the  cold  soil  and  not  unfrequently  perish  before 
spring.  On  very  cold,  tenacious  soils  spring- 
planting  may  perhaps  be  preferable  to  late  autumn 
planting,  but  on  these  October  is  the  month,  as 
new  roots  are  emitted  at  once  and  danger  from 
spring  drought  is  avoided.  All  these  points 
should  be  well  considered,  and  when  a  certain 
course  has  been  decided  upon  despatch  should  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  ground  at  the  present 
time  is  not  only  dry  and  workable,  but  it  is  un 
usually  warm,  and  for  these  reasons,  and  for 
others  to  which  I  need  not  here  allude,  all  who  can 
should  leave  this  root  and  border  work  in  a  finished 
state  behind  them. 

I'ane'iVs. — Although  all  the  best  nursei"ymen 
have  reduced  their  lists  to  an  extent  which  renders 
the  selection  of  inferior  sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears 
an  impossibility,  and  short  lists  of  varieties  which 
do  well  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
frequently  find  a  place  in  the  pages  of  The 
(iARDEN,  amateurs  more  than  ever  are  constantly 
asking  for  information.  This  is  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction,  as  it  shows  that  growers 
both  for  private  use  and  for  profit  are  alive  to  the 
fact  that  they  must  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
or  be  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  their  colonial  kins- 
men. A  few  writers  have  thrown  cold  water  on 
Apple  and  Pear  growing,  and  the  masses  have  been 
cajoled  into  the  belief  that  American  Apples  are 
superior  to  the  best  we  can  grow  in  England  ;  but 
I  contend  that  our  best  samples  are  preferable,  and 
the  modern  system  of  properly  preparing  the 
ground  and  planting  Pears  on  the  Qluince  and 
Apples  on  the  Paradise  stocks  will  enable  the 
British  fruit  grower  to  keep  his  head  above  water. 
The  great  mistake  which  the  majority  make  is  the 
selection  of  too  many  varieties.  All  may  be  good 
in  their  w"ay  and  in  certain  districts,  but  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  Pears  and  Apples  are  too 
numerous  ;  moreover,  they  vary  to  an  extent  in 
different  soils  and  localities  which  renders  the 
giving  a  list  which  will  suit  all  buyers  a  simple 
impossibility.  Pears  vary,  perhaps,  more  than 
Apples,  as  we  not  unfrequently  find  early  varieties 
worthless  in  the  south  and  excellent  in  the  north  ; 
while  some  late  ones,  as  a  rule,  are  good  in  the 
south  and  second-rate,  or  only  fit  for  cooking,  in 
the  north.  Early  Apples,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
improved  by  warmth,  and  for  this  reason  varieties 
which  succeed  fairly  well  in  the  midlands  or 
northern  counties  generally  come  extra  tine  on  good  I 


soils  in  the  south.  Private  growers  in  advanced 
fruit  districts  experience  little,  if  any,  difficulty 
in  making  selections,  as  they  have  only  to  look 
round  and  make  tliemselves  well  acquainted  wilh 
sorts  which  do  well  with  their  neighbours  before 
they  plant.  This  point  settled,  they  should  then 
purchase  a  few  of  the  best  in  duplicate  in  preference 
to  endless  variety,  as  it  is  really  astonishing  how 
well  a  few  suitable  kinds  will  carry  a  family  through 
the  season.  Commencing  with  first  earlies,  they 
might  plant  Irish  Peach,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
and  Kerry  Pippin,  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin, 
and  Echlinville.  For  succession,  Adams'  and 
Golden  Winter  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
tiolden  Reinette,  Ribston  Pippin,  Sykehouse 
Russet,  Claygate  Pearmain,  and  Court  of  Wick, 
.Stirling  Castle,  Cellini,  New  Hawthornden,  tiolden 
Noble,  Blenheim  Orange  and  Flanders  Pippin. 
For  winter  and  spring  use,  Ashmead's  Kernel, 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  Golden  Harvey,  Mannington's 
Pearmain,  Ord's  Apple,  and  Sturmer  Pippin ; 
Alfriston,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Brownlee's  Russet, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  French  Crab,  Hanwell  Sour- 
ing, Northern  Greening,  Royal  Pearmain,  and 
Striped  Beaufin.  Of  Pears,  a  still  smaller  number 
would  surtice,  as  gathering  at  different  times  and 
storing  in  warm  or  cool  rooms  prolongs  the  season 
of  different  varieties,  and  enables  the  grower  to 
dispense  with  all  evanescent  sorts  which  are 
hardly  ripe  one  day  and  sleepy  the  next.  Of  sorts 
which  come  in  before  the  end  of  October  the  name 
is  legion.  Many  of  them  are  remarkably  fine, 
but  they  do  not  keep ;  consequently  very  few  trees 
should  be  planted.  The  old  Jargonelle  is  a  house- 
hold name,  then  we  have  Beurre  de  I'Assomption, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurru  d'Amanlis,  Madame  Treyve,  and  Fondante 
d'Automne.  A  more  useful  list  includes  BeurrcS 
Superfin,  Beurre  Hardy,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Red  Doyenne, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and 
Thompson's.  For  use  from  November  onwards 
the  following  come  in :  Huyshe's  Princess  of 
Wales,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Winter  Nelis,  Glou 
Morceau,  .Josephine  de  Malines,  Knight's  Monarch, 
Jean  de  Witte,  Zephirin  (iregoire,  and  Van  de 
Weyer  Bates. 

A  Score  ok  Good  L.ate  Ai'I'LEs. 

Growers  who  are  already  well  supplied,  or 
possibly  overdone,  with  early  and  mid-season 
Apples  will  not  go  far  wrong  in  planting  or  graft- 
ing the  following :  Ashmead's  Kernel,  Baddow 
Pippin,  Brownlee's  Russet,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Cox's  Redleat  Russet,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Golden  Harvey,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Lord 
Burghley,  Lemon  Pippin,  Lodgemore  Nonpareil, 
Old  Nonpareil,  Northern  Spy,  Ord's  Apple, 
Reinette  Van  Mens,  Ross  Nonpareil,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  Striped  Beaufin,  Winter  (i>ueening.  Court 
Pendu  Plat.  If  kept  in  a  dark,  cool,  moderately 
dry  fruit  room  these  Apples  will  come  into  use 
from  Christmas  onwards,  and  give  a  supply  up  to 
the  end  of  May.  If  I  lived  in  an  intermediate 
or  cool  district  and  wished  to  grow  these  varieties 
well  I  would  erect  rough  wooden  walls  (i  feet  or 
f<  feet  high,  and,  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock, 
train  them  as  oblique  cordons.  How  seldom  we 
meet  with  the  Old  Nonpareil  and  Margil  in  really 
good  condition,  and  yet  they  are  two  of  the  finest 
flavoured  dessert  Apples  grown.  When  worked 
on  the  Paradise  stock  they  are  marvels  of  fertility, 
and,  being  moderate  growers,  they  need  not  be 
planted  more  than  IS  inches  apart.  Add  to  these 
Cox's  and  Ribston  Pippin,  Golden  Harvey,  and 
Ashmead's  Kernel,  give  them  a  .south  or  west 
aspect,  let  the  borders  be  narrow,  properly 
drained,  and  well  mulched,  and  the  grower 
will  produce  six  varieties  fit  to  place  before  a 
king.  W.  Coleman. 

EaMiior  Castle,  Ledbury. 


"Wasps  amongst  Ivy.— If  "D.  T.  F."  (p.  ,352) 
will  examine  the  wasps  which  congregate  on  the 
Ivy  flowers,  he  will,  I  think,  find  them  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  males.  'There  may  be  one  or 
two  workers  and  queens  with  them,  but  the  bulk 
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vill  be  found  to  be  drone?.  Ivy  flowers  are  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  insects  at  this  time  of  year. — 
A.  B.,  Windermere. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THUJOPSIS  DOLABRATA  A  HEDGE  TREE. 

In  his  concluding  remarks  on  this  tree  Mr.  Web- 
ster says  (p.  322)  "If  Mr.  Coleman  will  tell  where 
the  hedges  of  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  to  which  he 
recently  referred,  are  growing,  he  will  answer  a 
query  which  has  been  asked  by  more  than  one 
correspondent."  If  I  wished  to  gain  time  or  parry 
the  question,  I  might  do  .so  by  asking  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  return  where  he  saw  my  name  appended  to 
the  statement  that  I  had  seen  it  growing  as  a 
hedge  tree.  But  I  will  not  do  Mr.  Webster,  my- 
self, or  our  guild  an  injustice  by  admitting  the 
assumption  that  he  for  one  moment  thought  I  was 
"throwing  the  hatchet"  or  "drawing  the  long 
bow  "  in  my  recent  defence  of  the  hatchet-leaved 
Thujopsis.  In  my  paper  (p.  lO'.i),  to  which  I  beg 
to  refer  your  readers,  I  stated  that  Thujopsis  dola- 
brata was  "alike  useful  in  the  pinetum,  the  flower 
garden,  as  a  screen  or  hedge  tree,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  as  a  lawn  specimen  in  the  villa 
garden."  My  object,  as  all  planters  who  have 
seen  the  Californian  giants  growing  in  small  gar- 
dens will  readily  understand,  was  to  draw  the 
attention  of  villa  owners  to  its  adaptability  to 
their  requirements  ;  but  how  this  sentence  can  be 
converted  into  a  statement  that  I  had  seen  hedges 
of  it  I  will  leave  others  to  decide.  Many  years 
ago  I  surprised  a  great  nurseryman  by  asking  him 
to  quote  two  or  three  Conifers  at  prices  that  would 
enable  rce  to  use  them  as  hedge  trees.  I  had 
never  seen  them  used  in  this  way,  but  my  experi- 
ence justified  the  opinion  that  they  would  answer 
my  purpose.  I  was  not  disappointed ;  and  now 
miles  upon  miles  of  these  hedges  are  in  existence. 
On  the  same  grounds,  twenty  years'  experience 
with  Thujopsis  might  have  justified  Mr.  Webster's 
rendering  of  my  remarks,  but  in  this  case  it  fortu- 
nately happens  that  I  am  supported  by  facts,  and 
lest  any  of  your  readers  should  feel  disposed  to 
read  between  the  lines  of  his  paragraph,  I  beg  to 
say  I  can  look  upon  a  hatchet-leaved  hedge  every 
day  of  my  life.  That  hedge  is  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  my  house,  and  readers  interested  in  C  oni- 
fer  hedges,  Mr.  Webster  included,  may  reckon  on 
a  hearty  welcome  when  opportunity  favours  their 
calling  to  see  it.  The  "query"  put  forth  by  so 
many  has  never  caught  my  eye,  otherwise  I  should 
have  answered  it,  as  it  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  my  practice  to  give  information  in  a  plain,  un- 
varnished way,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
useless  discussion  by  confining  myself  to  facts 
fully  authenticated  by  my  own  experience. 

William  Coleiun. 
Eastnor  Caslle,  Ledbury. 


Acer  Leopoldi  is  one  of  those  variegated  trees  of 
which  we  should  recommend  the  universal  employ- 
ment were  it  more  vigorous.  It  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished in  early  spring,  when  the  leaves  fiist 
appear,  by  a  coppery-yellow  tinge  of  incomparable 
richness  and  efftct. 

A  good  Weeping  Poplar. — Poplarsof  late  years 
are  receiving  attention,  and  already  our  list  of  weep- 
ing varieties  numbers  four  or  five  distinct  kinds. 
According  to  our  idea  of  beauty,  however,  there  is 
but  one  really  first  class  tree,  and  that  one  is  among 
the  finest  of  all  the  drooping  plants ;  we  allude  to 
the  P.  grandidentata  pendula. 

Purple-leaved  Barberry. — This  is  a  variety 
of  the  common  Barlierry  (Berberis  vulgaris)  which, 
in  spring,  has  leaves  of  a  vinous  red  colour,  after- 
wards becoming  brown  by  degrees,  until,  in  autumn, 
they  change  to  a  purplish  green.  When  the  plant 
reaches  a  certain  age  it  undergoes  a  change.  The 
branches  droop  and  become  warped,  and  the  leaves 
grow  small  and  dull-coloured.  Fortunately,  it  is 
easy  to  preserve  this  handsonae  shrub  in  a  condition 
of  perpetual  youth,  beauty,  and  freshness  by  cutting 


it  back  close  to  the  ground  every  second  year.  The 
finest  specimen  I  have  seen  of  it  is  in  the  richly- 
stocked  arboretum  atWestdean  Park,  near  Chichester, 
where,  at  the  present  time,  the  purple-leaved  Bar- 
beiry  and  the  common  variety  are  now  in  great 
beauty. — W.  G. 

The  "Weeping  Sophora  (S.  japonica  pendula). 
— There  is  no  weeping  tree  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted that  can  equal  this  in  beauty,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  of  slow  growth.  Ten  years  ago  I  planted 
a  tree  here  of  this  variety  in  a  soil  in  which  all  kinds 
of  Conifers  and  deciduous  trees  grow  in  the  most 
luxuriant  manner,  but  the  Sophora  makes  but  very 
indifferent  growth.  It  would,  therefore,  be  inte- 
resting to  hear  if  there  are  any  trees  in  the  country 
that  are  making  satisfactory  progress  ;  possibly  our 
soil,  which  rests  on  red  sandstime,  is  not  quite  suitable 
for  the  requirements  of  this  tree,  but  all  other  Legu- 
minous trees  grow  here  freely. — J.  C. 

The  Red  Maple  (Acer  rubrum). — Why  is  not 
this  beautiful  deciduous  tree  more  extensively  planted  ? 
As  an  ornamental  tree  at  all  seasons  few  equal  this 
in  beauty  ;  in  spring  its  flowers  render  it  especially 
striking;  in  summer  its  compact  growth  and  fine  foli- 
age make  it  a  very  effective  shade  tree  ;  whilst  in 
autumn  the  brilliant  golden-yellow  of  its  decaying 
leaves  attracts  the  attention  of  even  the  most  casual 
observer.  It  is  not  such  a  rapid  grower  as  the  Silver- 
leaved  Maple  (Acer  dasycarpum),  but  is  neater  in 
habit  and  much  more  handsome  during  early  spring, 
its  blossoms  being  deeper  in  colour  and  endure  for  a 
much  longer  time. — G. 

Abies  Alcoquiana. — This  is  a  Spruce  which  for 
ornamental  purposes  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  its 
conveners.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  free,  and  its  colour 
a  silvery  glaucous  hue,  which  in  the  case  of  the  young 
shoots  is  very  conspicuous  ;  the  plant,  too,  is  tho- 
roughly hardy,  and  not  fastidious  as  to  soil  and  situa- 
tion. Where  planted  in  company  with  some  of  the 
darker-leave  J  species  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Norway 
Spruce  (Abies  excelsa),  the  contrast  is  very  striking. 
This  Fir  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Japan,  whence  it;  was  fir^t  introduced  by  the  late  Mr. 
.John  Gould  Veitch. — A. 

The  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides). — 
If  this  will  produce  its  bright  orange-coloured  berries, 
resembling  somewhat  those  of  a  miniature  Solanum, 
as  freely  m  this  country  as  it  does  in  Switzerland, 
where  I  found  it  in  great  abundance,  both  in  the 
Rhcme  valley  and  also  in  the  Prattiqua,  I  should  say 
it  would  be  a  good  addition  to  our  shrubberies.  Small 
seedlings  of  it  which  I  received  by  post  from  the 
Tyrol  have  grown  with  great  rapidity,  but  as  the  tree 
is  dicecious,  as  is  the  Aucuba,  it  remains  yet  to  be 
proved  whether  I  shall  have  any  berries  on  those 
sent  to  me  or  not. — J.  T.  P. 

The  common  Barberry. — This  forms  in  suit- 
able positions  a  striking  object  at  this  season,  when 
heavily  laden  with  bright  scarlet  fruit.  It  should 
occupy  a  slightly  elevated  spot,  exposed  on  all  sides, 
to  permit  the  plant  to  assume  its  true  character.  It 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  native  shrubs,  and 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  gets  at  the  hands  of 
the  modern  planter.  It  has  a  chaste,  elegant  ap- 
pearance when  in  flower  in  spring  and  even  when 
leafless  in  winter  plants  of  it  are  not  unornamental. 
There  are  several  varieties,  though  the  only  one  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  that  is  at  all  common,  besides 
the  normal  type,  is  the  purple-leaved  variety.  The 
fruit  of  the  common  Barberry  is  sometimes  used  to 
make  a  preserve. — E.  H. 

The  Bed  Horse  Chestnut  (.Esciilus  rubi- 
cunda). — This  is  (me  of  the  most  handsome  flowering 
trees  that  enliven  our  parks  and  gardens  in  spring. 
When  in  full  bloom  the  effect  of  so  many  brightly 
coloured  spikes  of  flowers  is  really  grand,  and  forms 
a  fine  contrast  to  the  lighter  blossoms  of  the  common 
kind.  It  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description, 
being  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  red-flowered  Horse 
Chestnut  to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  kind 
{JE.  Hippocastanum),  from  which  it  differs,  besides 
the  cohiur  of  the  flowers,  in  being  a  much  smaller 
tree  and  of  a  greater  depth  of  green,  while  it  is  also 
somewhat  later  in  opening  its  blossoms.  As  a  lawn 
tree  of  a  medium  size  it  is  unsurpassed,  being 
admirably   adapted    for    single   specimens,  from   the 


circumstance  that,  so  treated,  it  forms  a  dense  tree  of 
a  beautiful  regular  outline,  the  ample  foliage  of  which 
is  very  handsome,  even  when  not  in  flower  As  tte 
red-flowered  Horse  Chestnut  is  generally  propagated 
by  grafting  on  the  common  kind,  it  comes  into  flower 
much  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  if  raised  from 
seed.  Individual  plants  vary  a  good  deal  in  colour, 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  tree  having  been  propagated 
from  seedlings,  but  it  is  the  deep  rich-coloured  f.  rm 
tiiat  makes  the  finest  displiy.  There  appears  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  this  tree.  It  is  also 
known  under  the  name  of  JE.  carnea.  Of  the  com- 
mon Horse  Chestnut  (.K.  Hippocastanum)  there  are 
several  varieties,  but  the  variegated  forms,  however 
beautiful  they  may  look  when  in  the  propagator's 
hands  or  in  the  form  of  small  plants  under  glass,  are 
seldom  satisfactory  when  planted  out  of  doors,  the 
sun  and  wind  generally  turning  the  variegated  por- 
tions to  a  brownish  hue.  Besides  the  variegated 
there  is  also  a  out-leaved  form,  while  the  double- 
flowered  came  with  a  high  recommendation  from 
.\merica,  which  up  to  the  present  hardly  seems  to 
have  been  borne  out  iu  England,  but  probably  as  the 
plants  become  stronger  and  better  established  finer 
flowers  will  be  produced. — A. 


HARDINESS  OF  THE  REDWOOD  TREE. 

Some  say  that  the  Californian  Redwood,  Sequoia 
(Taxodium)  sempervirens,  has  not  done  well  in 
this  country,  except  in  localities  in  which  shelter 
from  cutting  winds  is  afforded.  This  is  true,  no 
doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  especially  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  southern  and 
western  counties  of  England  ;  neither  can  it  apply 
to  Ireland,  for  there  this  tree  grows  most  luxu- 
riantly ;  the  humid  climate  there  and  the  deep 
soil,  full  of  vegetable  matter,  are  just  what  it 
delights  in,  and  I  think  it  is  the  place  of  all  others 
to  plant  it  exclusively  with  a  view  to  produce 
timber,  and  where  colossal  butts  of  it  may  be 
anticipated  in  the  future.  My  opinion  of  this  tree 
is  that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  fastest  producer  of 
timber  amongst  all  the  Conifers,  the  Sequoia 
gigantea  not  excepted.  The  latter  will  probably 
grow  to  a  greater  height,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to 
lose  its  leading  shoots  by  rough  winds  as  the  S. 
sempervirens  is ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  make  so 
bulky  a  butt  of  timber,  as  its  stem  tapers  more 
rapidly.  I  base  my  opinion  on  observation  of 
several  specimens  growing  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. I  have  seen  several  specimens  of  Redwood 
in  perfect  health  and  growing  vigorously,  and  in 
the  poor,  green-sand  soils  in  one  plantation  they 
are  keeping  pace  with  the  Larch  of  the  same  age 
and  time  of  planting.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  tree  succeeds  best  and  grows  most  rapidly  in 
deep,  moist  soils,  and  when  protected  from  rough 
winds,  like  all  other  fast-growing  Conifers  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  maintain  that  in  the  south  and 
west  of  England  and  Ireland  it  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  situation  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  present 
a  miserable  appearance,  so  battered  and  disfigured 
by  storms,  that  one  could  scarcely  recognise  it,  so 
greatly  does  difference  of  locality  affect  trees.  The 
heart-wood  of  this  Sequoia  will,  I  think,  prove 
valuable  for  furniture-making  and  for  other  con. 
structive  industries,  where  a  richly-coloured,  fine- 
grained wood  is  essential ;  it  is  also  susceptible 
of  high  polish.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  piece  of 
the  stem  of  this  tree,  about  6  inches  in  diameter  ; 
the  heart-wood  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  close  and 
fine-grained,  while  the  sapwood  is  white,  soft,  and 
probably  not  durable,  and  of  little  value.         G. 


TJlmus  Berardi. — This  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
distinct  variety  of  the  common  Elm  (U.  campestris), 
raised  some  years  since  by  MM.  Simon-Louis,  of 
Metz.  It  forms  a  very  bushy  shrub  with  very  slender 
branchlets,  and  in  its  foliage  exactly  resembles 
Comptonia  asplenifolia.  The  leaves  are  of  a  vtry 
dark  green,  almost  black,  very  small,  and  irregularly 
crenated,  like  those  of  Planera  crtnata,  and  usually 
stand  erect  on  the  branches,  which  they  almost  en- 
tirely hide  from   view.     This  variety  is  at   present 
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not  much  known,  but  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  singular,  effective,  and  ornamental 
shrub. — G. 

Pinus  koraiensis.— This  Japanese  Pine  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  P.  parviflnra,  although  the 
figures  of  the  cones,  published  by  Siebold,  look  very 
distinct,  but  the  one  is  figured  open  and  the  other 
shut,  which  may  be  the  explanation  of  this.  I  have 
lately  seen  P.  koraiensis  in  cone,  and  the  cone  which 
that  tree  bears  is  identical  with  Siebold's  figure  of  P. 
parvifiora.  Its  leaf  has  a  beautiful  white  silvery  side, 
which  gives  it  almost  a  variegated  appearance,  and  as 
it  seems  hardy  it  will  come  in  well  with  any  of  the 
dark  Firs,  such  as  the  European  Cembra  or  austriaca, 
or  the  Scotch  Fir. — E. 


A  NEW  HYBRID  CRINUM. 

(CRINTjr    POWELLI.) 

To  the  list  of  hardy  bulbous  plants  has  lately 
been  added  this  beautiful  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr. 
Powell,  of  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells,  be- 
tween the  well-known  hardy  Crinum  capense  and 
C.  Mooreanum.  The  hybrid  is  exactly  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  parents,  the  flower.^ 
being  as  large  as  those  of  Mooreanum,  of  an  ex- 
quisite rosy  pink  colour  and  produced  in  clustered 
spikes,  as  is  C.  capense  ;  it  is,  moreover,  quite  as 
hardy  as  the  latter  species.  The  following  note 
respecting  its  origin  has  been  sent  to  us  hj  Mr. 
Powell  :— 

"  This  hybrid  Crinum  was  raided  from  seed  in 
Suflfolk  ten  years  ago,  and  having  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years  become  widely  distributed  in 
miny  districts  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  its 
complete  hardiness  may  be  said  to  have  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and  those  who  have  grown  it 
find  it  to  increase  in  vigour  and  size  yearly.  All 
it  wants  is  to  be  planted  in  a  suitable  spot,  and  if 
not  meddled  with,  it  will  then  take  care  of  itself. 
It  seems  to  grow  twice  as  fast  as  C.  Mooreanum 
in  Kent,  though  Mooreanum,  as  seen  out  of  doors 
at  (ilasnevin.  is  most  satisfactory,  both  as  regards 
foliage  and  bloom.  I  have  tried  Powelli  in  a  pot, 
but  could  not  get  it  to  thrive,  though  in  the  same 
house  Mooreanum  succeeded  well.  The  leaves  of 
Powelli  have  great  substance,  and  taper  to  a 
point:  whereas  those  of  Mooreanum  are  uniform 
in  width  and  soft,  and  out  of  doors  easily  broken. 
They  are  not  rigid  and  erect,  like  those  of  Powelli 
which  they  somewhat  resemble  in  colour,  being 
quite  distinct  from  the  glaucous  green  and  pro- 
strate leaves  of  C.  capense.  The  flowers  of  Powelli 
vary  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  deep  rose,  but 
bulbs  of  the  white  kind  are  very  scarce  as  yet,  and 
it  does  not  develop  many  offsets.  .Strange  to  say, 
the  white-flowered  plants  were  obtained  from  C. 
capenseroseum;  while  thosefromC.  c.  album  (which 
was  also  used  as  a  seed  parent)  had  the  deepest 
shades  of  rosy  pink.  The  flower-stems  of  Powelli 
reach  fully  .5  feet  in  height  when  the  bulbs  are 
well  established ;  the  latter  must  be  planted  deep, 
with  plenty  of  manure  beneath  them,  but  not  in 
contact  with  the  bulbs.  This  variety  has  never 
shown  any  signs  of  producing  seed,  but  it  has  not 
been  fertilised  with  any  pollen  e.Kcept  its  own." 


CLIPPING  BOX  EDGINGS. 
Th.\t  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing 
things  is  a  trui-m  which  .ipplies  equally  to  the  annual 
trimming  of  Box  edgings  as  to  any  other  gardening 
operation.  The  condition  of  the  Box  bordering  in 
miny  places  is,  however,  a  proof  that  this  fact  is  not 
universally  recognised.  One  often  sees  it  wearing 
through  the  summer  an  aspect  the  very  reverse  of 
verdant,  and  in  most  cases  this  dingy  appearance  is 
due  to  the  right  moment  not  having  been  taken  for 
cutting  it  in.  Many  of  your  readers  will  have 
remarked  that  the  fresh  green  look  of  Box  edging 
often  suddenly  gives  place  to  a  rusty,  blighted 
appearance,  from  which  it  rarely  recovers  till  the 
advent  of  the  early  autumn  rains  puts  fresh  circulation 
into  the  foliage.  This  is  almost  always  due  to  the 
action  of  spring  frost  upon  the  tender  budding  foliage. 


and  which  seems  to  be  about  as  susceptible  to  injury 
from  this  cause  as  that  of  any  outdoor  plant. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  push  forward  work 
by  cUpping  Box  edging  early  in  the  spring  ;  this  causes 
an  early  growth,  which  is  just  in  the  condition  to  be 
nipped  by  a  sharp  late  May  frost.  The  safeguard  is 
to  defer  the  cutting  until  the  end  of  April,  which  just 
enables  it  to  tide  over  the  critical  period.  The  new 
garb  is  not  then  put  on  till  summer  is  on  its  way  and 
frost  is  gone  from  us.  Then  comes  a  free,  unchecked, 
healthy  growth,  which  renders  Box-lined  garden  paths 
cheerful  and  pleasant  to  the  eye  through  times  of 
heat  and  drought.  But  the  clipping  must  not  be  too 
long  deferred,  or  evil  will  come  in  another  way — the 
young  growths  come  away  so  tardily  when  hot,  dry 
weather  suddenly  comes  after  clipping,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Box  is  the  reverse  of  good  for  a  couple 
of  months  or  more  ;  indeed,  it  sometimes  fails  to  re- 
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cover  its  true  character  before  autumn.  In  brief, 
clip  so  that  growth  is  just  well  commenced  as  the 
danger  of  frost  is  over,  but  sufficiently  early  to  allow 
of  the  old  wo-)d  breaking  again  before  a  scorching 
sun  can  act  upon  it.  In  some  girdens  it  is  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  clip  Box  more  than  once  in  the 
year,  but  in  many  places  two  annual  trimmings  are 
regarded  as  imperative.  I  consider  the  early  part  of 
September  to  be  the  best  time  for  the  second  cutting, 
as  the  wounds  have  good  time  to  heal  before  the 
winter.  To  the  skilled  hiind  the  clipping  of  Box 
edgings  is  an  easy  matter,  but  the  inexperienced  ama- 
teur generally  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  them  even  at  top 
and  of  uniform  thickness.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
nothing  but  practice  will  enable  the  operator  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  first-mentioned  detail,  but  the  garden- 
line  will  enable  a  novice  to  keep  an  edging  perfectly 


true  and  straight.  After  the  top  is  cut,  stretch  a 
line  along  the  centre  of  it  from  end  to  end,  and  by 
keeping  the  shears  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  line 
on  both  sides  the  edging  will  be  kept  uniformly  thick 
throughout.  J.  C.  B. 


Fruit  Garden. 

PLANTING  WALL  TREES. 
The  holes  for  the  reception  of  wall  trees  should 
always  be  dug  to  their  proper  width,  and  about 
'.)  inches  deep  of  soil  taken  out  :  upon  the  soil 
inside  the  hole  may  be  spi-ead  .3  inches  of  well 
rotted  manure  (unless  the  ground  is  highly 
fertile)  ;  this  should  be  well  mixed  up  with  the 
earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  roots  of 
the  tree  having  been  previously  pruned  and 
prepared,  should  be  carefully  spread  out  upon 
the  soil,  the  budded  or  grafted  part  of  the  tree  to 
face  the  border,  and  the  bole  to  be  about  (i  inches 
from  the  wall,  allowing  the  head  to  incline 
towards  it.  If  the  plants  have  been  grown  pre- 
viou.sly  in  pots,  it  will  be  necessary  to  alter  them 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
grown,  and  I  have  noticed  that  planters  spread 
them  out  fan-shaped.  I  have  known  trees  turned 
out  of  pots  and  planted  without  much  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  roots  to  fail  and  disappoint  the  culti- 
vator. No  roots  should  be  allowed  to  point 
towards  the  wall,  for  if  allowed  to  travel  in  that 
direction,  on  reaching  the  wall  they  turn  up,  and 
by  forming  an  angle  against  the  wall  are  generally 
injured,  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  stone  fruit 
trees.  One  who  has  large  experience  in  planting 
trees  against  walls  writes  as  follows  :  "When  the 
roots  are  properly  spread  out,  let  about  ."i  inches 
thick  of  the  soil  that  has  been  thrown  out  of  the 
hole  (and  previously  broken  fine)  be  gently  put 
upon  them  ;  upon  this  lay  1  inch  of  well-rotted 
cow  manure,  and,  lastly,  '2  inches  more  of  soil. 
When  this  is  done,  let  all  be  gently  pressed  down 
by  the  foot,  always  beginning  at  the  extremities 
of  the  roots,  so  that  the  ends  of  them  may  thereby 
be  kept  in  their  proper  positions.  Then  let  the 
soil  be  levelled  and  i-aised  so  high  that  there  is  a 
mound  of  earth  about  'A  inches  higher  than  the 
border  to  allow  for  settling.  Always  have  the 
edge  of  the  mound  a  little  higher  than  the  other 
part  of  it,  so  that  it  will  hold  the  water  which 
will  be  supplied  ;  then  let  tlie  tree  be  fastened  to 
the  wall." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  bear  witnei5s  to  the 
value  of  mulching  newly-planted  trees.  This  pre- 
vents the  water  when  poured  upon  the  soil  fiom 
running  away,  and  it  therefore  sinks  just  where  it 
is  wanted.  It  also  prevents  the  water  from  wash- 
ing away  the  soil,  and  protects  the  roots  both  from 
drought  and  frost,  as  well  as  the  earth  from 
cracking  under  the  influence  of  the  sun.  After 
the  mulching  is  applied  let  a  good  watering  te 
given  if  the  weather  is  dry,  as  this  assists  the  earth 
to  settle  close  about  the  roots,  and  it  is  a  far  betti  r 
practice  than  that  of  shaking  the  tree  at  the  tirto 
of  planting,  which  is  so  generally  done  in  order  to 
induce  the  soil  to  settle  properly  among  the  root.". 
The  bad  effects  of  such  a  practice  is,  that  in  raisirg 
up  the  tree  the  roots  are  drawn  forward,  and  tie 
soil  then  being  light  about  them  immediatsly 
closes  up  those  spaces  from  which  the  ends  of  the 
roots  are  drawn,  and  when  the  tree  is  pressed 
down  again,  the  tender  roots  cannot  force  them- 
selves  forward  into  the  space  they  previous'y 
occupied,  and  are  thus  bent  backward  ;  in  this 
way  they  remain,  and  very  frequently  the  ends  of 
the  fibres  afterwards  point  straight  down  and  grow 
in  that  manner.  But  when  water  is  applied,  the 
desired  end  is  attained  equally  as  well  as  by 
shaking,and  then  thedamage  described  isavoided. 
The  water  over  the  roots  at  this  time  also  affords 
a  portion  of  nourishment  to  the  tree,  which  is  very 
essential,  becau.se  it  has  been  deprived  of  a  part  of 
its  natural  support  by  removal. 

If  immediately  following  the  planting  of  the 
tree  dry  weather  sets  in,  the  soil  must  be  kept  in 
a  moist  state.  It  is  a  good  plan  occasionally  to 
remove  a  little  of  the   mulch,  and   if  the  earth 
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under  is  found  to  be  dry,  some  more  water  should  be 
applied.  The  quantity  applied  must  be  regulated 
according  to  tlie  state  of  the  soil,  taking  care  that  it 
is  not  kept  too  wet,  for  if  the  roots  are  kept  in  a  very 
wet  state  by  frequent  waterings,  instead  of  being 
an  advantage  to  the  trees  it  rots  the  tender  fibres 
of  the  roots.  Unless,  therefore,  the  soil  becomes 
dry,  the  trees  do  not  require  water  at  the  roots 
after  planting  until  they  begin  to  push  into 
growth,  and  if  necessary  to  be  applied  it  will  soon 
show  its  effects  by  the  production  of  correspond- 
ing shoots  at  the  top.  It  can  be  easily  discovered 
when  a  tree  is  in  too  wet  a  state  or  too  dry  a  one 
about  the  roots.  For  when  too  wet,  if  there  be 
foliage  upon  the  tree,  it  will  turn  yellow  and  the 
bark  will  shrivel,  and  if  too  dry  the  foliage  will 
drop,  and  if  no  remedy  be  applied  will  fall  away 
and  the  bark  also  shrivel,  as  in  the  other  case.  It 
is,  however,  on  the  whole,  better  to  keep  a  tree 
too  dry  rather  than  too  wet,  particularly  before  it 
has  pushed  roots.  It  is  very  rare,  if  the  trees  are 
planted  in  autumn,  that  they  will  require  more 
than  one  watering  at  the  roots,  but  much  will 
depend  upon  the  dry  character  or  otherwise  of  the 
weather,  and  especially  during  the  spring  when 
the  time  for  growth  arrives.  As  the  roots  of  the 
trees  extend  themselves  in  the  border  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  injured  by  dig- 
ging. The  border  ought  not  to  be  dug  deeply, 
and  it  is  best  if  it  can  be  lightly  forked  over,  and 
only  shallow-rooting  plants  should  be  grown  upon 
it. 

What  I  have  stated  to  be  applicable  to  wall 
trees  will  also  apply  to  a  great  extent  to  other 
trees,  but  I  have  been  led  to  direct  attention  to 
this  subject  from  having  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  imperfect  planting  in  subur- 
ban villa  gardens.  From  this  cause  many  trees 
die  outright,  or  if  they  do  not  die,  they  become 
cankered  and  diseased  and  are  absolutely  useless 
for  fruiting  purposes.  I  write  for  the  information 
of  amateur  planters  who  prefer  to  select  and  plant 
their  own  trees.  R.  D. 


Old  Peach  trees. — The  number  of  years  during 
which  Peach  trees  will  continue  in  robust  health  and 
carry  good  crops  of  fairly  good  fruit  is  greater  th.an 
is  generally  imagined.  I  cannot  say  exactly  how 
long  our  old  Peach  trees  have  been  planted,  but 
certainly  over  thirty  years,  and  during  all  th.it  time 
they  could  hardly  have  been  cleaner  or  in  better 
health  than  at  present.  Many  of  their  stems  are 
from  18  inches  to  24  inches  in  circumference,  and  in 
some  cases  they  are  mere  shells.  Here  (in  West 
Surrey)  our  soil  is  sandy  loam,  changing  to  sand  at 
about  30  inches  from  the  surface,  and  their  cultural 
requirements  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words, 
viz.,  good  spring  protection,  cleanliness  during 
growth,  early  thinning  of  the  wood  in  autumn,  a 
good  winter  mulching,  and  a  firm  alley  so  f.-ir  as  is 
consistent  with  cropping  the  border.  I  find  that  the 
old  trees  will  not  bear  heavy  cropping,  consequently 
we  thin  the  fruits  rather  severely.  They  would 
average  perhaps,  taking  them  all  through,  about  one 
fruit  to  the  square  foot.  We  are  not  at  present  rich 
as  regards  varieties.  Amongst  Peaches  we  have 
Early  Crawford,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Bellegarde, 
Barrington,  and  the  two  Admirables,  and  amongst 
Nectarines  Elruge,  Hunt's  Tawny,  and  Violet  Hative. 
Younger  trees  and  newer  varieties  are  just  coming 
into  bearing  ;  a  curious  old  variety,  Poole's  Late 
Yellow,  is  rather  a  favourite.  It  grows  to  a  great 
size  and  is  a  very  firm  Peach,  having  something  of 
the  consistency  of  an  Apricot.  I  may  say  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Gilbert  that  Admirable  sets  very  well  with 
me,  and  perfects  every  year  a  crop  of  very  large 
fruit. — E.  Bdbkell. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Diseased  Pear  leaves  (A'osy).— The  leaves  from  your 
Pear  trees  are  infested  with  a  fun^is  named  Ra^stelia 
cancella^a,  suci  to  be  derived  from  another  fungus  which 
grows  on  Savin  bushes.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  whether 
diseased  Savin  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  Pears. 
There  is  no  known  rerocdy.  The  diseased  material  sliould  if 
possible  be  gatliercd  and  destroyed. — W.  G.  S. 

Peaohes  at  Ditton  Park.— I  have  long  known  that 
Peaches  succeed  exceptionally  well  at  Ditton  Park,  but  it  is 
odd  to  me  that  they  are  grown  without  protection  when  in 


bloom.  "A.  D.'s"  remarks  on  the  subject  (p.  33S)  would 
lead  one  to  infer  that  their  success  is  mainly  due  to  non-pro- 
teetion.  I  may,  however,  say  in  defence  of  the  protecting 
system  that  without  it  we  would  not  have  a  Peach  crop  once 
in  ten  ye.ars  ;  whereas,  with  it  we  invariably  secure  all  that 
we  require,  1  have  tried  both  w.ays,  and  therefore  speak 
from  experience  as  regards  this  matter. — Cambria?^. 


PALE  PEACHES. 


Mr.  Coleman  (p.  .S20)  does  well  to  add  the  above 
to  complete  his  previous  list  of  Peaches,  and  I 
hasten  to  welcome  his  four,  pale-skinned  Peaches, 
and  all  he  says  about  them  as  about  the  strongest 
arguments  that  have  yet  been  advanced  in 
supportof  my  views,  not  "that  colour  is  a  defect," 
but  that  an  absurdly  exaggerated  importance  has 
been  attributed  to  it  in  the  case  of  fruits  grown 
to  be  eaten.  Of  course,  on  the  show  table  there 
are  money  and  victory  in  colour.  So  wide,  deep, 
and  general  is  the  prejudice  in  its  favour  among 
jurors,  that  the  writer  has  known  Hamburghs  but 
little  sweeter  than  Sloes  take  first  prizes  in  pre- 
ference to  others  that  were  the  very  essence  of 
sweetness  and  vinousness.  "  The  colour  carried  it, 
sir,"  being  mostly  given  and  accepted  as  suffi- 
cient explanation.  To  such  excess  is  this  colour 
mania  carried,  that  some  jurors  boast  they  never 
taste  well  coloured  fruit.  I  was  recently  linked 
with  such  a  juror,  and  on  insisting  on  the  test 
of  taste  being  applied,  there  was  quite  a  hubbub  ; 
the  secretary  and  committee  had  to  be  consulted, 
but  I  carried  my  point,  and  the  mere  colourist 
was  beaten  in  every  instance,  for  I  insisted  in 
carrying  the  taste  test  through  Peaches,  Melons, 
Pears,  and  Apples  as  well  as  Grapes  on  that 
occasion.  But  to  Mr.  Coleman's  most  valuable 
testimony,  and  what  it  proves  ;  he  begins  with  an 
assumption,  whicli  is  quite  correct,  that  I  will 
endorse  his  liigh  praises  of  the  Malta  and  other  pale 
Peaches.  I  do  this  more  readily,  as  I  have  grown 
the  Malta  for  many  years.  Mr.  Coleman  says  it  is 
one  of  the  most  luscious  Peaches  he  ever  tasted, 
and  there  is  no  better  grower  or  judge  of  Peaches 
than  Mr.  Coleman.  He  also  adds  the  fruit  is 
large,  flesh  greenish  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  and 
very  rich.  I  can  add  that  the  tree  is  a  free  fruiter. 
And  yet  Mr.  Coleman  says  he  has  never  seen 
fruit  of  it  on  the  exhibition  table.  Why,  oh 
why,  this  exclusion  of  the  most  luscious  Peach 
that  even  Mr.  Coleman  ever  tasted  from  the  mere 
chance  even  of  winning  honours  on  the  exhibition 
table?  The  only  reason  is  to  be  found  in  its 
colour,  or  want  of  it  rather,  as  proved  by  expe- 
rience, and  further  verified  by  the  following 
descriptive  notes:  "Skin  greenish  yellow  in  the 
shade,  blotched  with  purple  next  the  sun,  occa- 
sionally suffused  with  pink,  especially  so  when 
grown  under  glass."  I  have  inserted  the  word 
"  occasionally"  in  Mr.  Coleman's  description,  and 
so  this  pale-faced  beauty  retires,  in  order  that  the 
brilliantly  coloured  Georges,  Violette  Hatives,  &c., 
may  sweep  off  cups  and  money  prizes,  though  the 
ilalta  is  faultless  in  size  and  form,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  luscious  Peaches  ever  tasted  by  Mr. 
Coleman,  or  anyone  else.  Can  it  be  needful  to 
quote  a  stronger  case  against  the  red-tape  ab- 
surdity of  awarding  prizes  or  determining  quality 
by  colour  chiefly,  or  only  ?  Since  writing  my  last 
letter  I  have  seen  and  tasted  Grapes  in  several 
large  vineries,  and  have  passed  through  some 
houses  in  which  the  colouring  has  been  ripened  or 
faded  out  of  Hamburghs.  In  no  instance  could  I 
discover  that  any  amount  of  flavour  had  been  lost 
through  the  fading  of  their  black  rind.  Were  it  so, 
then  would  the  quality  of  the  fruit  rest  in  the 
rind,  and  not  in  the  luscious  flesh  which  it 
merely  protects,  and,  it  may  be,  adorns  with 
its  coat  of  richly  vai'ied,  many  coloured  beauty. 
We  all  admit  that  beauty  is  but  skin  deep,  neither 
less  nor  more ;  therefore,  who  can  determine 
character  by  the  colour  of  the  skin  ?  But  that 
would  be  almost  equally  wise  as  setting  up  mere 
colour  as  a  test  of  quality,  and  upholding  it  by  all 
the  influence  of  jurors,  money  prizes,  and  highest 
cultural  honours,  until  any  and  every  fruit  that  is 
out  of  the  fashionable  colour  is  relegated  to  ob- 
scurity or  driven  out  of  cultivation  like  the  Malta 
Peach,  untried  and  untasted.  Pshaw  !  we  had 
better  set  up  our  black  and  golden  calf  for  Grapes, 


and  our  scarlet  and  pink  ones  for  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  at  once,  and  behead  all  writers  and 
cultivators  who  will  not  forthwith  bow  down  and 
worship  these  horticultural  idols  which  our  jurors 
and  horticultural  societies  have  set  up. 

HORTIIS. 


COLOUR  AND  SIZE  1'.  QUALITY. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  "  T.  B."  with  his  unique  know- 
ledge and  experience  placing  his  powerful  influence  on 
the  rational  side  in  this  long-disputed  matter 
(p.  -338).  "Chef"  follows  on  the  same  jjage  with 
the  xisual  strong  assertions  of  colourists  to  the  effect 
that  colour  is  an  xmfailing  test  of  quality,  and  loftily 
dismisses  other  ideas  and  facts  to  the  contrary,  as 
"too  absurd  far  criticism."  Not  content  with  running 
the  colour-test  of  flavour  rough- shod  over  all  sorts  of 
Grapes,  "  Chef"  also  runs  it  through  Melons,  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  maintains 
that  each,  in  its  way,  is  much  better  when  lightly 
coloured.  Any  other  view  is  but  proof  of  wrong- 
thinking,  which,  though  seemingly  endowed  with  con- 
siderable vitality,  must  soon  come  to  an  end  under 
the  heavy  sledge-hammer  of  "  Chef's  "  sweeping  asser- 
tions. "  Chef ''  is,  however,  good  enough  to  challenge 
me  to  test  the  matter  by  showing  green  and  red  against 
gidden  and  black  Grapes  to  prove  th.it  colour  is  no 
certain  test  of  quality.  But  surely  in  vain  is 
such  a  net  set  in  sight  of  any  bird  after  his 
record  of  the  dispute  of  the  judges  over  sour 
black  and  sweet  red  Grapes  at  the  Manchester 
show.  "  Chef "  was  called  in,  and  doubtless  gave 
his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  black,  because  they 
were  the  finest,  though  not  ripe.  I  believe  I, 
t>H>,  had  a  voice  in  this  very  matter,  and  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  ripe,  sweet  Grapes,  notwithstanding 
their  lack  of  colour.  But  the  mere  fact  of  such  a 
dispute  being  possible,  or  of  the  prize  being  awarded 
to  fine  black  (irapes,  albeit  ttjey  were  sour  and 
unripe,  shows  how  deeply  jurors  and  societies  have 
been  bitten  by  the  colour  mania,  and  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  fruit  deficient  in  colour  to  obtain  first 
prizes  from  any  existing  authority. 

Possibly  "  Chef's "'  extreme  devotion  to  colour 
tests,  and  liis  running  it  through  all  our  larger  fruits, 
may  destroy  its  tyranny  over  judges,  and  arouse  our 
larger  societies  to  the  fact  that  it  is  little  more  than 
skin  deep  at  the  best,  and  is  not  seldom  a  mere 
Will-o'-the-wisp,  to  lead  astray,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
imripe  black  Grapes  at  Manchester.  "Chef's"  red 
Grapes  on  the  same  Vine,  but  on  a  different  limb  from 
the  black,  proves  nothing  to  the  point,  as  no  doubt 
they  were  partially  starved  or  shanked  into  inferior 
quality,  as  is  invaiiably  the  case  with  red  bunches  on 
Vines  on  which  the  norm.al  crop  is  black.  This  case 
is  on  a  level  with  the  assertion  that  the  greenish 
Muscats  preferred  to  golden  w  ere  waterj'.  They 
were  less  hard  in  the  flesh  than  golden  Muscats  often 
are,  but  the  sap  was  so  luscious  and  vinous  as  to  be 
pronounced  much  better  flavoured  by  connoisseurs 
who  even  so  much  preferred  Grizzly  Frontignans  to 
Muscats,  as  to  grow  the  latter  in  quantity  as  the  best 
flavoured  of  all  Grapes.  But  it  is  useless  to  reason 
further  with  yoiu'  correspondent,  who  prefers  unripe 
Hamburghs  to  ripe  on  account  of  their  colour. 

But  if  the  highest  coloured  Grapes  are  tlie  best, 
then  should  the  Barbarosja,  Gros  Culmar,  and  Lady 
Downes  be  the  sweetest  of  all  black  Grapes.  The 
rage  for  size  and  c  dour  has  been  lai-gely  fostered  by 
lord  mayors'  dinners  and  other  festive  affairs.  Huge 
Pears,  totally  unfit  for  eating,  monster  bunches  of 
Grapes,  sour  as  Sloes,  big  Ajiples,  unripe  Peaches — 
.all  look  magnificent  on  the  dinner-table,  and  in  not 
a  few  cases  they  are  piled  up  for  mere  efl'ect,  hired 
for  the  occasion,  and  removed  afterwards,  the  eatable 
fruit  being  handed  roimd. 

Enormous  quantities  of  fiuit  are  also  marketed  and 
used  in  an  umipe  state.  The  size  and  colour  regulate 
the  price  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  harder  and  less 
ripe  such  fruits  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  are, 
the  longer  they  keep  saleable.  It  is  difficult  to  pre- 
vent this.  But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
enormous  extension  of  our  culture  of  fruit  for  trade 
and  commercial  purposes  has  done  much  to  impart  a 
most  exaggerated  importance  ■  to  its  mere  colour  and 
size,  and  so  lower  its  quality.     The  smaller  and  less 
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coloured  varieties,  however  excellent,  are  driven  out 
of  cultivation,  sat  upon,  and  extinguished  by  the 
bigger  coarser  sorts,  as  "T.  B."  so  pithily  points  out 
in  the  case  of  Grapes,  Plums,  Strawberries,  and  Pears. 
If  "  Chef "  is  disposed  to  doubt  or  deny  all  this,  let 
him  go  to  the  first  public  dinner  tliat  comes  in  his 
way  and  try  the  fruits  piled  up  for  effect  in  the 
centre  of  the"  table.  HoRTis. 


CANTALOUP  MELONS. 
Mr.  Corn'iiill  (p,  30S)  is  of  opinion  that  Canta- 
loups "  are  scarcely  known  in  this  country,"  and 
to  a  certain  extent  he  may  be  right,  as  they  are 
now  very  rarely  met  with.  In  1S44  they  were, 
however,  extensively  cultivated  at  Claremont  by 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Mcintosh,  and  in  his  first 
edition  of  "The  Practical  (!ardener"he  enume- 
rates four  varieties,  viz.,  the  Montague  Cantalouj), 
raised  in  LSI.")  by  Mr.  1).  Anderson,  gardener  to 
Lord  Montague;  the  Pine-apple  Green-fleshed, 
Scarlet  Rock,  and  Searlet-fleshed,  and  adds, 
"  but  of  these  as  well  as  the  others  (named),  many 
very  indifferent  sub-varieties  are  in  cultivation, 
in  consequence  of  sufticient  care  not  being  paid  to 
keep  them  from  being  impregnated  while  in  flower 
by  others  of  more  indillerent  properties" — an 
observation  applicable  to  many  ilelons  distributed 
at  the  present  time.  At  a  much  later  date  when 
the  Bourbon  Princes  were  located  at  Claremont, 
Cantaloup  Melons  had  to  be  grown  extensively 
for  them,  as  no  other  sort  pleased  them  so  well, 
but  whether  they  brought  or  introduced  their 
favourite  sort  from  France  I  am  unable  to  say. 
A  few  years  ago  I  grew  and  fruited  several  Melons 
raised  from  CUaremont-saved  seeds,  but  the  only 
recommendation  pertaining  to  them  was  their 
free-bearing  character  under  comparatively  cool 
treatment.  They  succeeded  admii-ably  in  frames 
with  only  sullioient  bottom-heat  to  give  them  a 
good  start,  but  no  one  could  be  persuaded  to  eat 
them.  It  may  be  if  we  had  eaten  them  with 
pepper  and  salt  they  would  have  gone  down  bet- 
ter; but  this  was  never  tried  ;  we  were  not  then 
so  well  acquainted  with  French  customs  as  we 
are  now.  The  variety  of  Canialoup  which  we 
cultivated  produced  very  large  fruits,  which  were 
scarlet-fleshed.  They  were  ribbed,  had  a  coarse 
blotched  rind,  mottled  with  green  and  white. 
Munro's  Little  Heath  most  nearly  approaches  the 
variety  in  question,  botli  as  regards  constitution, 
shape,  general  appearance,  and  also  quality :  and 
the  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  on  growing  it 
the  first  season  after  its  distribution  was  that  the 
Cantaloup  must  have  been  one  of  its  parents.  If 
ever  Melons  become  as  much  appreciated  in  this 
country  as  in  France,  and  which  may  yet  happen, 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  such  varieties  as  can 
easily  bo  cultivated  in  frames,  and  the  Cantaloups 
should  be  one  of  the  progenitors  of  such  a  race. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  the  Canta- 
loups which  we  ripened  during  the  two  seasons  in 
which  they  were  tried  — once  in  the  midlands  and 
once  in  a  more  favoured  southern  county — were 
suparior  to  many  Melons  staged  at  various  liorti- 
cultural  exhibitions,  and  fully  equal  to  many  that 
receive  prizes  as  being  the  "  least  worst ''  of  the  lot 
shown.  \V.  L  M. 


quESTioys. 


5 j31.— Transplanting:  Roses. — I  h.ive  a  few  scores  of 
standard  Roses  which  were  budded  this  season.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  plant  them  out  this  autumn  where  I  intend 
them  Co  grow,  or  leave  them  where  they  are  for  another  year  ? 
Some  of  theiu  have  made  shoots  IS  inches  and  2  feet  Iouej.  — 
J.  H.  O.  M, 

5522.— Bees  and  rosy  Sedums.— I'nder  th's  heading 
The  Garden  of  Oct.  2  contains  an  interesting  letter,  signet 
"  D.  T.  F.,"  describing  the  fatal  effects  prodnced  by  the  rosy 
Sedum  on  bees  and  buttertlies  which  settle  on  its  aromatic 
flowers.  Might  I  .ask  your  con-espondent  to  kindly  inform 
me  whether  the  rosy  Sedum  to  which  be  refers  is  the  species 
commonly  known  as  Sedum  spectabile  ?— J.  B.,  Hmit  Hume, 
Worll,iny. 

5523.— Is  copper  wire  hurtful  to  Roses?— I  have 
fastened  some  Acme  labels  on  to  my  Roses  with  copper  wire, 
and  on  a  friend  seeing  them  he  rem.arked  that  it  would  kill 
them  in  consequence  of  the  electricity  in  the  wire  coming  in 
direet  contact  with  the  trees,  as  he  had  had  painful  experi- 
ence on  this  point.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give 
further  information  in  reference  to  this  matter?— S.  W., 
Darliiifftoii, 


Kitchen  Garden. 

THE  EARTHING  UP  OF  CELERY. 

Though  differing  from  "  W.  S."  on  the  one  point 
of  progressive  or  single  earthing  up  for  blanching, 
his  general  instructions  for  the  culture  of  this  use- 
ful vegetable  are  well  nigh  all  that  can  be  desired. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  about  the  natural 
habit  of  the  plant  (see  p.  2n."i)  which  is  rather 
misleading,  viz.,  that  Celery  is  naturally  of  a 
spreading  habit.  This  is  hardly  borne  out  by 
observation  and  experience.  The  word  naturally 
is  doubtless  capable  of  at  least  two  interpreta- 
tions. For  example,  it  may  mean  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Now,  in  such  a  state  Celery  is  found 
mostly  in  salt-water  marshes  and  ditches.  In 
these  it  is  invariably  crowded  so  much  together  as 
to  render  its  spreading  a  physical  impossibility. 
But  possibly  "  W.  S."  alludes  to  the  natural 
habit  of  the  plant.  But  that  plant  is  not  the 
wild  Celery,  but  the  cultivated  varieties,  which 
through  a  long  series  of  years  have  been  selected 
for  various  cultural  or  culinary  qualities,  one  of 
the  most  vital  of  which  is  the  ability  to  grow  up 
into  a  good  stick.  Hence  it  cannot  be  said  of  the 
most  approved  strains  of  cultivated  Celery  that 
their  natural  habit  is  to  spread.  Besides,  trench 
planting,  almost  universal,  still  further  curtails 
and  controls  any  spreading  tendency  left  in  the 
improved  garden  strains,  so  that  practically  the 
spreading  habit  of  cultivated  Celery  is  no  objec- 
tion to  its  being  left  unearthed  up  till  it  is  fully 
grown.  In  addition  to  all  this,  not  a  few  of  those 
who  earth  up  only  once  for  blanching  advocate 
and  practise  the  system  of  keeping  the  stems 
close  to  the  hearts  by  loose  tying,  while  all  good 
cultivators  of  clean  perfect  sticks  recommend 
early  disbudding  and  the  severe  and  timely 
removal  of  all  suckers.  All  this  favours  one 
straight  stick— the  great  point  desiderated  by  the 
producers  and  purchasers  of  perfect  Celery.  As 
to  the  dressing  of  soot  and  lime  recommended  by 
"  W.  S.,"  the  former  should  be  sparingly  used,  if 
at  all,  and  neither  should  be  enclosed  with  the 
plants  nor  placed  in  their  hearts  during  the 
process  of  blanching.  Lime  and  soot  dressings 
during  growth  may  destroy  slugs  and  worms, 
the  latter  being  almost  as  injurious  to  Celery  as 
the  former,  and  stimulate  growth.  But  blanched 
Celery  is  highly  susceptible  to  taint  or  contamina- 
tion from  contact  with  such  pungent  substances 
as  lime  and  soot.  Nothing  but  sweet  soil,  free  from 
rank  manures,  is  capable  of  blanching  and  finish- 
ing Celery  crisp  as  glass  and  sweet  as  a  nut. 

HOKTUS. 


WELL-FL.VVOURED  LETTUCES. 

L.VST  spring  a  row  of  White  Cos  Lettuce  was  planted 
on  a  pi^^ce  of  ground  which  was  about  as  poverty- 
stricken  as  garden  ground  cr.uld  be.  It  had  had  no 
manure  of  any  kind  for  several  years  and  liad  been 
cropped  with  Strawberries  for  some  time.  When  the 
plants  were  about  3  inches  high  the  mould  was  drawn 
up  on  each  side  of  them  so  as  to  form  a  trench.  A 
tolerably  liberal  top-dressing  of  Clay's  fertiliser  «as 
then  given,  which  was  well  watered  in.  On  another 
occasion  they  were  again  watered,  and  this  was  all 
the  help  they  got.  Although  the  season  was  dry, 
these  Lettuces  attained  unusually  large  dimensions  ; 
they  were  good  enough  for  any  prize  collection  of 
vegetables,  and  had  they  been  judged  by  flavour 
alone  they  would  have  been  second  to  none  in  the 
kingdom.  I  can  safely  say  that  I  never  eat  such 
crisp,  well-flavoured  Lettuces  before.  Everyone  who 
eat  them  without  excepti'jn  .said  that  these  Lettuces 
were  in  flavour  quite  different  from  any  they  had  ever 
tasted.  For  some  time  I  could  not  understand  it. 
I  thought  that  I  had  accidentally  procured  an  extra 
fine  strain  of  the  White  Cos,  but  the  enigma  now 
seems  pl.ain  to  me.  It  was  tlie  absence  of  manure  in 
conjunction  with  another  manure  of  a  forcing  nature, 
and  without  its  i-.vnknes«,  which  gave  them  crispness 
and  flavour.  It  has  often  been  stated  in  Thk  G.\r- 
DEN  th.at  Cabbages  and  Broccoli  grown  by  market 
gardeners  are  inferior  in  flavour  to  those  grown  in 
private  gardens,  the  large  quantity  of  house  manure 


used  in  their  culture  putting  rankuess  as  well  as 
coarseness  into  them.  I  believe  this  to  be  true,  and 
I  advise  your  readers  to  experimentalise  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  believe  that  Cabbages  would  be  immensely 
improved  in  flavour  by  growing  them  in  soil  which 
had  been  manured  for  a  previous  crop,  supplying  the 
manuri.al  deficiency  by  top-dressings  well  hoed  in  of 
some  strong  concentrated  manure.  Tliis  affair  of  the 
Lettuces  in  a  great  measure  explains  why  our  Coleworts 
are  always  so  Blarrow-like  in  flavour.  We  always 
plant  them  orr  a  bit  of  ground  which  ha.*  been  cropped 
with  early  Potatoes,  or  which  has  lain  fallow  through 
the  summer.  Oftentimes  they  get  but  a  dressing  of 
sjot  which  helps  to  keep  off  the  brown  grub,  but  they 
are  invariably  firat-class  in  quality,  and  I  can  give 
my  neighbours  no  greater  treat  in  raid-winter  than  a 
dish  of  C'oleworts.  Bvfleet. 


Ferns. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  FERNS. 

Fern's  of  all  kinds  are  favourites  wherever  plants 
are  cultivated.  True,  we  have  many  beautiful 
plants  belonging  to  other  Orders  -plants  with 
brilliant  flowers  and  plants  with  beautifully 
marked  and  richly  coloui-ed  foliage,  all  of  which 
contribute  to  the  beauty  of  our  plant  houses  and 
the  embellishment  of  our  open-air  gardens  ;  but 
none  of  these  can  compete  with  the  Fern  family  as 
regards  grace  and  elegance  of  form.  The  rage 
which  once  existed  for  high-priced  rarities  in  the 
way  of  Ferns  has  died  more  rapidly  than  that  for 
Orchids.  Still,  that  a  lasting  love  for  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Ferns  has  taken  deep  root  is 
evinced  by  the  countless  numbers  of  them  dis- 
posed of  annually  in  our  public  markets  for  win- 
dow decoration,  and  also  for  grouping  with  various 
kinds  of  flowers.  Ferns  are  capable  of  being 
grown  in  difl'erent  ways  to  suit  special  purposes. 
Thus  some  display  their  beauties  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  hanging  baskets,  others  as  bracket 
plants.  Some  thrive  best  when  planted  in  cre- 
vices of  rocks,  whilst  the  fronds  of  ilaiden  hairs 
(Adiantum)  are  looked  ujMn  in  a  cut  state  as  quite 
indispensable  adjuncts  to  coat  flowers,  bouquets, 
and  shoulder  sprays.  Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  are, 
however,  not  adapted  for  any  of  the  purposes  just 
enumerated  ;  but  when  well  grown  they  form  the 
most  re-JurrJir  ornaments  of  a  plant  house.  Used 
in  that  way,  the  extreme  beauty  of  their  fronds — 
which  are,  in  most  instances,  deep  green  on  the 
upper  side  and  more  or  less  densely  powdered 
with  a  silver  or  gold  on  the  underside — renders 
them  favourites  with  Fern  growers.  In  the 
genus  Gymnogramma  are  some  of  the  best  of 
the  tiold  and  Silver  Ferns,  but  some  may  be 
met  with  in  other  genera  deserving  attention. 
Gymnogramma,  as  recognised  by  some  authors, 
contains  a  very  heterogenous  set  of  plants, 
presenting  totally  different  appearances  and  re- 
quiring different  treatment ;  but  the  kinds  here 
enumerated  are  all  plants  of  similar  aspect  and 
habit,  and  all  will  readily  submit  to  the  same  de- 
scription of  culture.  They  are  plants  which  grow 
with  remarkable  freedom,  and  speedily  irrake 
handsome  specimens  ;  indeed,  they  may  be  grown 
to  almost  any  size  desired.  Gymnogrammas  may 
be  increased  very  readily  from  spores ;  therefore 
young  plants  are  always  obtainable  to  replace 
overgrown  specimens,  and  young  jilants  will  be 
found  to  be  more  attractive  in  a  general  way  than 
overgrown  ones.  As  regards  cultivation,  a  few 
particulars  only  are  needed.  We  have  found 
them  to  grow  most  rapidly,  and  to  make  the  best 
fronds,  when  potted  in  good  fibrous  peat  and 
sharp  sand,  without  any  other  admixture ;  but 
cultivators  who  have  but  limited  space  at  com- 
mand will  find  smaller  plants  more  suitable,  and 
these  can  be  secrrred  by  using  a  compost  consist- 
ing of  half  yellow  loam  instead  of  wholly  peat. 
In  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances  thorough 
drainage  must  be  maintained,  as  Ferns  require  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  and  in  the  case  of  gold 
and  silver  ones  it  must  be  confined  to  the  roots. 
Upon  no  account  must  the  syringe  be  used  for 
•  iyranogramraas,   or  the    farinose    powder,   with 
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which  the  undersides  of  the  fronds  are  coated,  and 
which  constitutes  their  cliief  attraction,  becomes 
smeared  and  dimmed.  If  the  directions  just  given 
are  followed,  and  the  plants  kept  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  in  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  stove, 
the  kinds  enumerated  below  will  produce  a  charm- 
ing effect. 

TilK     FRONDS     OF     TUK     G  VMNOCRAIIMAS,     which 

we  here  recommend  as  the  best  and  most  distinct, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  decompound — that  is  to 
say,  they  are  many  times  divided,  the  ultimate 
divisions  being  more  or  less  broad.  G.  chryso- 
phylla,  from  Jamaica  and  various  other  West 
Indian  islands,  has  rather  broad  segments  and 
intense  deep  green  fronds,  the  under  sides  of  which 
are  heavily  powdered  with  deep  golden  farina, 
through  which,  when  fertile,  the  black  sori  pro- 
trudes. This  is  certainly  the  richest  coloured  form 
in  this  beautiful  genus,  but  the  plant  is  delicate, 
and  we  have  always  found  it  ditficult  to  preserve 
through  the  winter  months.  Other  forms  with 
rich  golden  farina  are  (i.  Laucheana  and  its  varie- 
ties. These  are  taller,  more  erect  in  growth,  and 
more  robust,  whilst  G.  Laucheana  grandiceps  has 
tasseled  fronds.  (!.  sulphurea,  from  Jamaica, 
is  a  somewhat  slender  plant,  but  very  elegant;  its 
fronds  are  soft  green  above,  and  clothed  beneath 
with  a  dense  sulphur-coloured  powder.  G.  trian- 
gularis, from  California,  is  an  outlying  member  of 
this  family,  and  thoroughly  distinct  in  aspect;  its 
fronds  are  erect,  triangular  in  outline,  and  leathery 
in  te.xture,  deep  heavy  green  on  the  upper  sides, 
and  covered  beneath,  in  most  instances,  with  a 
dense  deep  golden-coloured  powder,  but  in  some 
varieties  the  colour  becomes  sulphur,  and  even 
white.  This  plant  dislikes  stove-heat,  but  thrives 
admirably  in  a  greenhouse;  indeed,  in  the 
southern  counties  it  would  succeed  in  the  open 
fernery.  (!.  calomelanos  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  Tropical  America,  and  is  usually  a 
bold-growing  jilant  of  robust  constitution  ;  its 
fronds  are  deep  green  above  and  silvery  white  on 
the  under  side.  G.  tartarea  is  also  a  common 
plant  in  the  Tropics  of  America,  and  varies 
much  in  different  localities  ;  its  fronds,  which  are 
deep  green  above  and  French  white  beneath,  are 
broader  and  less  lanceolate  than  those  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  bases  of  the  stems  are  furnished 
with  numerous  black  chaffy  hairs.  It  is  a  robust 
plant,  and  extremely  handsome.  G.  decomposita, 
from  the  South  American  x\ndes,  is  a  robust,  free- 
growing  kind,  with  large  fronds,  the  terminal 
segments  of  which  are  very  finely  cut;  their  upper 
siie  is  a  cheerful  light  green,  and  the  powder  on 
the  under  side  varies  from  white  to  sulphur  colour, 
and  even  golden.  It  requires  less  heat  than  most 
of  the  other  kinds.  G.  pulchella,  from  Venezuela, 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  beautiful  form,  with 
broad,  finely-divided  fronds,  which  are  brilliant 
green  on  the  ripper  side  and  silvery  white  beneath ; 
the  colour  of  the  farinose  powder,  however,  changes 
in  some  plants  to  sulphur.  G.  peruviana  argyro- 
phylla  is,  in  habit,  very  distinct :  its  fronds  are 
arched,  the  pinnules  or  segments  broad  and  ob- 
tuse, and  clothed,  both  above  and  below,  with  a 
dense  bluish  white  farina.  C.  Pearcei,  from  Peru, 
is  an  elegant  and  most  distinct  plant,  with  erect 
triangular  fronds,  the  segments  of  which  are  as 
fine  almost  as  in  the  case  of  Asparagus.  The 
colour  on  both  sides  is  vivid  green,  sparingly 
dusted  below  with  silvery  white.  It  is  rather 
delicate,  and,  if  subjected  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, is  apt  to  die  out.  G.  Wetenhalliana  is  a 
charming  plant  for  those  who  delight  in  crests  and 
tassels  ;  it  is  densely  covered  with  a  sulphureous 
powder.  G.  schizophylla  and  its  variety  gloriosa 
are  both  beautiful  Ferns  for  small  hanging 
baskets  ;  their  fronds,  which  are  pendent,  are  very 
finely  cut,  but  slightly  farinose,  (i.  trifoliata  is  a 
robust-growing  Fern  from  Jamaica  ;  it  is  erect, 
tall,  and  has  trifoliate  pinn.t,  which  are  broad  and 
bright  green,  the  under  surface  being  clothed  with 
white  or  sulphur-yellow  farina. 

The  Maiden-hairs  contribute  two  species  to 
this  class  of  Ferns,  viz.,  Adiantum  eulphureum 
and  A.  scabrum,  the  latter  powdered  with  white 
farina ;    both    are    natives    of    Chili,    and    have 
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hitherto  not  been  very  successfully  cultivated,  the 
reason,  we  believe,  being  that  in  many  instances 
they    have    been    killed    with    kindness.      They 
should  be  placed  in  a  cold  house  ;  indeed,  we  are 
of  opinion    that   they  would    thrive   best   on  the 
open-air  rockery  in  the  south  and  west  of  England. 
Onychium  auratum  is  a  good  Gold  Fern  not  un- 
like the  Japanese  species,   0.   lucidum ;  but  its    ^,,^^,  „,^.o  „,  ^,,^  „, 
fronds  are  longer,  broader  and  more  elegantly  cut    last  silvery  white.     Both   comi  from 
than  those  of  that  kind  ;  their  segments  are  bright ,  parts  of  South  America.— F»V-Z. 
green  above,  while  on  the  underside  the  sori  and  j 
their  coverings  are  bright  golden  yellow.     Coming 

as  it  does  from   considerable  elevations  on    the  I  ORCHIDS 

Himalayas,  it  requires  a  cool  temperature.     The! 

genus  Cheilanthes  contains  a  few  elegant  members  cnnT    npfwrna 

belonging    to  this    category,   and    they    require  ^^     UKuniUb. 

much  the  same  treatment  in  a  cultural  point  of 


and  its  fronds  are  more  divided,  and  clothed 
below  with  a  heavy  golden  farinose  powder.  It  is 
a  native  of  Northern  India.  Cincinalis  fiavens 
and  C.  nivea  are  two  beautiful  little  Ferns,  having 
jet-black  stems  and  roundish  pinna>,  reminding  an 
ordinary  observer  of  the  Maiden-hair.  The  upper 
surface  of  their  fronds  is  bright  green,  while  the 
under  side  of  the  first  named  is  golden,  and  of  the 
"    "  "  the  warm 


view  as  that  laid  down  for  the  Gymnogrammas. 
C.  farinosa  varies  in  height  from  1  foot  to  '2  feet. 
The  pinna-,  which  are  in  opposite  pairs,  are 
notched  on  the   edges,   and   stout  and    leathery 


LYC.iSTES. 

These  are  for  the  most  part  plants  of  consider 
able  beauty,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  keep  in  flower  without  injury  to  the  plants 
when  removed  to  the  dwelling  house  adds  con- 
siderably to  their  value.  Even 
the  flowers  when  cut  and  placed 
in  water  will  last  fresh  and  in 
good  condition  for  weeks,  espe- 
cially if  the  ends  of  the  stems 
are  freshly  cut  occasionally  and 
the  water  renewed.  Lycastes 
produce  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing 
a  pair  or  more  of  large,  mem- 
branous-plaited leaves,  which 
are  persistent  and  deep  green. 
The  flower-stems  rise  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  after 
the  growth  is  perfected,  and 
each  bears  a  single  flower.  The 
cultivation  of  Lycastes  is  by  no 
means  difficult,  provided  they 
are  kept  cool  and  moist  and 
placed  in  a  shady  spot,  but 
they  will  not  thrive  if  subjected 
to  full  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun  and  a  high  tempera- 
ture. They  should  be  potted 
in  good  rough  fibrous  peat  and 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  nodules 
of  charcoal  and  a  little  sharp 
sand.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated 
that  for  all  Orchids  the  pots 
must  be  thoroughly  drained, 
and  especially  is  this  needful 
in  the  case  of  Lycastes,  as  their 
roots  require  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  they  are  also 
r  .V  -  much    benefited    by    frequent 

/ij  .r*^°~"'**^^h.     sprinklings  overhead  with  the 

~'~~---  1  ^  syringe  during  the  growing  sea- 
son ;  although  much  less  water 
is  necessary  after  growth  is 
finished,  at  no  time  should  it 
be  entirely  withheld,  unless  it 
may  be  necessary  to  retard  their 
blooming.  In  that  case  the 
plants  should  be  kept  entirely 
dry  and  be  removed  into  a 
cooler  situation.  L.  Skinneri 
is  at  once  the  best  and  most 
in  texture.  They  are  deep  green  above  and  variableof  its  race,  scarcely  two  plants  of  it  produc- 
silvery  white  beneath.  Other  names  for  this  ing  flowers  alike  either  in  shape  or  shade  of  colour, 
plant  are  C.  dealbata  and  C.  argyrophylla.  It  The  sepals  are  vei-y  large  and  spreading,  thick  and 
.seems  to  be  widely  distributed  throughout  India  fleshy  in  texture,  waxy  white,  more  or  less  pure, 
and  the  Indian  islands.  Another  kind  which  and  tinged  and  shaded  with  pink,  rose,  or  crimson 
much  resembles  it  is  C.  pulveracea.  It  is,  how-  ;  in  the  different  varieties.  The  petals  are  smaller 
ever,  smaller  and  less  leathery  in  texture,  and  the  '  than  the  sepals,  curved  upwards  over  the  base  of 
farinose  powder  on  the  under  side  is  frequently  i  the  lip,  and  rose  or  crimson.  The  base  of  the  lip, 
scattered  over  the  upper  surface,  a  circumstance  j  is  of  the  same  colour,  usually  white  in  front 
which  adds  materially  to  its  beauty.  It  comes  '  blotched  with  rose  or  crimson.  There  are 
from  Mexico.  In  C.  argentea  we  have  a  veritable  numerous  named  varieties  of  this  species,  the  one 
gem  in  miniature.  It  comes  from  Siberia  and  ]  called  virginalis  or  alba  being  perhaps  the  rarest 
Japan,  and  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  house.     It  i  and  most  distinct.     In  this  form  the  whole  flower 


Lycaste  Skinneri ;  flowers  p.ile  rose  (.ibout  half  untural  size). 


grows  a  few  inches  only  in  height,  the  slender 
stems  being  ebony  black  and  polished,  the  fronds 
being  triangular  or  pedate  in  outline.  Above 
they  are  bright  green,  and  beneath  silvery  white, 
bordered  with  a  conspicuous  and  continuous  line 
of  black  sori.  Similar  in  appearance  to  argentea 
is  C.  chrysophylla.     It  is,  however,  much  larger, 


is  pure  waxy  white,  except  the  base  of  the  lip, 
which  is  tinged  with  pale  lemon.  _  All  the 
forms  of  this  plant  flower  during  winter  and 
spring.  The  type  comes  from  Guatemala.  L. 
Barringtoniie  grandiflora  has  flowers  similar  in 
shape  to  those  of  L.  Skinneri,  but  they  are  slightly 
smaller,   measuring    from    5  inches   to  G  inches 
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across;  they  are  pure  white,  more  or  less  suffused 
with  yellowish  green.  It  blooms  during  the  win- 
ter months.  L.  lasioglossa  has  flowers  which 
measure  about  .">  inches  across;  they  are  spread- 
ing, and  chocolate-brown  in  colour;  the  petals, 
which  are  small,  are  bright  golden  yellow.  The 
lip,  yellow,  which  is  freckled  with  purple,  is 
densely  clothed  with  long  silky  hairs.  This  va- 
riety is  a  winter  bloomer  and  comes  from  Guate- 
mala. L.  Harrisonia',  a  beautiful  plant,  has 
long  been  an  inmate  of  our  plant  houses,  and  for 
yeais  has  suffered  from  neglect,  refusing  to  die, 
even  under  the  roughest  treatment.  It  has,  how- 
ever, at  last  come  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  very 
distinct  in  appearance  from  the  kinds  previously 
named;  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  pale  green,  with  a 
black  top  or  neck,  and  bear  a  single,  large, 
leathery,  strongly-ribbed  deep  green  leaf.  The 
scape  is  sometimes  two  flowered,  the  individual 
blossoms  measuring.'?  inches  or  more  across.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  thick  and  fleshy  and  pure 
waxy- white.  The  lip,  which  is  rich  purplish 
lilac,  is  furnished  with  short  hairs.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  plant  called  citrinus,  in  which  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow ;  and  also  another 
called  alba,  in  which  the  flowers  arc  wholly  white. 
It  blooms  during  early  spring  and  summer.  L. 
gigantea  is,  as  its  name  implies,  larger  than  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  /  ■ .,  in  growth  rather 
than  in  size  of  flowers,  although  the  latter  are  also 
large.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  brown,  tinged 
with  greenish  yellow.  Tlie  lip,  which  is  flat  and 
velvety,  is  deep  crimsan-maroon,  broadly  bordered 
with  rich  orange.  It  is  a  winter  and  spring 
bloomer  and  comes  from  Santa  Martha.  L. 
Deppei  has  olive-green  sepals  and  petals,  pro- 
fusely spotted  with  orange  and  white.  The  lip  is 
small  and  deep  orange.  This  Mexican  species, 
although  not  amongst  the  showiest  of  Lycastes,  is 
nevertheless  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  and  its 
flowers  are  extremely  useful  in  a  cut  state  during 
the  winter  months.  W.  H.  0. 


Societies. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTUEAL. 

October  12  and  1.3. 
A  liREAT  show  of  hardy  fruits  was  the  chitf  attrac- 
tion on  this  occasion,  and  a  finer  display  of  Apples 
and  Pears  could  not  possibly  elsewhere  be  found.  The 
leading  growers  and  exhibitors  from  all  parts  com- 
peted in  the  various  classes,  which  throughout  were 
represented  by  fruit  of  very  high  quality.  There 
was  but  little  room  to  spare  in  the  large  conservatory 
after  the  fruit  had  been  staged  ;  but,  nevertheless,  a 
great  gathering  of  cut  flowers,  chiefly  Dahlias  of  all 
kinds,  was  crowded  round  the  margins.  The  floral 
committee  had  comparatively  few  novelties  submitted 
to  them.     The  following  certificates  were  awarded. 

First-class  certiQcates  to — 

ANGR.Bcrsi  CAUDATCM. — An  extraordinary  Orchid, 
imported  from  Sierra  Leone  over  forty  years  ago,  but 
still  rare  in  gardens  and  seldom  seen  in  flower.  Like 
several  other  species  of  the  genus,  such  as  A.  sesqui- 
pedale  and  Kotschyi,  t  he  flowers  are  remarkable  for  tiie 
length  of  their  spurs,  which  in  caudatum  reach 
8  inches  or  9  inches  in  length.  The  flower  measurts 
about  4  inches  across ;  the  sepals  .and  petals  are 
narrow  and  of  a  dull  olive-green  colour.  'J'lie  lip  is 
somewhat  wedge-shaped  and  pointed,  of  firm  texture 
and  pure  white,  while  the  column  is  yellowish.  The 
spur  or  tail  is  as  thick  as  a  quill,  round  and  curly, 
and  of  a  pale  brown  colour.  The  twi.sting  of  the 
.'■purs  gives  the  flowers  a  most  singular  appearance. 
The  plant  bore  eight  expanded  flowers  and  one  bud, 
and  the  whole  spike  measured  fully  "2  feet  in  length. 
This  number  is  unusual,  for  generally  there  are  but 
four  flowers  on  a  spike  ;  the  leaves  are  deep  green, 
arranged  as  in  A,  sesquipedale  and  oth'rs.  The 
plant  exhibited  came  from  Baron  Ferdinand  de 
llothscbild's  garden,  at  Waddesdoa  Manor,  Ayles- 
bury. 

AdIANTLJC  OaPILLUS-VeNERIS    VAIt.    IMBRIC.VTUM. — 

A  very  distinct  and  most  beautiful  variety  of  our 
native  Maiden-hair  Fern.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the   Cornish   variety   named    cornubiense,    but    the 


pinnfe  are  larger  and  deeply  divided.  The  fronds  are 
broad  and  dwarf,  and  form  a  dense  mass  of  a  beautiful 
fresh  green.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  tJ.  Masters,  g.ardener 
to  Col.  C.  Legh,  High  liegh  Hall,  Knutsford. 

Rhododendron  Amabilk  and  Liteo-roseum. — 
Both  new  seedling  varieties  of  the  greenhouse 
Javanese  Rhododendrons.  The  first  has  flowers  of  a 
soft  pile  pink  tinge,  the  colour  of  the  other  being 
deep  rose-i>ink  with  a  suggestion  of  yellow  on  the 
petals.  Both  have  large  and  perfectly  shaped  flowers 
produced  in  massive  trusses.  Exhibited  by  the 
raisers,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Chrysanthemum  Mons.  W.  Holmes. — A  new 
.Japanese  variety.  It  has  compact  flowers  after  the 
st^  le  of  CuUingfordi,  which  it  resembles.  The  florets 
are  dense  and  rather  reflexed.  1  he  colour  is  a  rich 
maroon- crimson  with  a  pale  yellowish  gold  tinge  on 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  florets.  Shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Stevens,  Putney. 

Dahlia  Helena. — A  single-flowered  variety  having 
small  compact  flowers,  roundish  florets  slightly  re- 
flexed,  and  of  good  substance.  The  colour  is  a  deep 
crimson,  shaded  with  orange-yellow.  From  Messrs. 
Cheal,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley. 

Begonia  Mrs.  Plcnkett. — One  of  the  finest  Be- 
gonias of  its  colour  yet  raised  ;  the  flowers  are  1 
inches  across,  perfect  globular  rosettes  of  petals,  which 
are  of  a  delicate  salmon-pink.    From  Messrs.  Cannell. 

Dahlia  Zephyr. — A  single  variety  with  medium- 
sized  flowers.  The  florets  are  of  a  bright  Indian  red, 
broadly  edged  with  orange.  Very  pretty  and  dis- 
tinct from  others.  Shown  by  Sir.  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough. 

Dahlia  Annie  Harvey. — One  of  the  so-called 
decorative  sorts,  having  double  flowers  of  medium 
size.  The  colour  makes  this  sort  remarkable,  as 
it  is  the  deepest  yet  raised.  It  may  be  described  as 
a  blackish  cvimson,  flushed  with  scarlet.  As  a  border 
variety  it  is  a  great  aci[uisition.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Canuell,  Sw.^nley. 

BfooNi-V  Pavl  de  Vicq. — A  lovely  double-flowereei 
6o:t,  the  colour  being  a  soft  cherry  rose.  The  flowers 
are  large,  very  double,  and  full.    From  Messrs.  Cannell. 

Dahlia  E.  T.  Rawlixgs. — A  show  variety,  with 
perfectly  formed  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Rawlings,  Romford. 

Other  plants  of  interest  shown  comprised  the  follow- 
ing :  Dendrobium  Phahenopsis,  a  beautiful  Australian 
species,  reminding  one  of  D.  bigibbum,  and  of  the 
s.ame  bright  magenta-crimson  colour.  From  Mr. 
PoUett,  Fernside,  Bickley.  Cittleya  Oaskelliana,  a 
lovely  white  variety,  still  extremely  rare ;  the  flowers 
are  pure  white,  except  a  dash  of  yellow  on  the  lip. 
Seven  flowers  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Partington, 
who  also  sent  a  spike  of  a  good  variety  of  Vanda 
CcCrulea  bearing  thirteen  flowers.  A  cultural  com- 
mendation was  accorded  to  Mr.  Partington's  gar- 
dener. Messrs.  Sander,  St.  Alb-ans,  showed  a  splendid 
variety  of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  named  m.agnifi- 
cum.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  unusually  large  flowers 
and  the  beautiful  colouration  of  the  dorsal  sepal. 
Mr.  Day  showed  an  exceptionally  fine  variety  of  the 
pretty  Odontoglo.ssum  Sanderianum,  which  may  be 
known  at  a  glance  by  the  wdiite  lips  of  the  flowers. 
Messrs.  Veitch  showed  the  new  Amasonia  punicei, 
whose  bright  crimson  floral  bracts  are  so  attractive  at 
this  season.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  stove 
plants.  The  same  firm  showed  also  some  new 
.Japanese  Chr\santhemunis,  viz.,  Annie  Clark,  pale 
pink:  Charlotte  de  Montcabrier,  blush  ;  and  Bouquet 
-Eitival,  deep  rose-pink.  Mr.  G.  Stevens  also  showed 
some  new  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  those  named 
Martha  Harding,  a  bright  yellow,  and  Miss  Stevens, 
blush-pink,  being  the  best,  Mr.  R.  Marnock  showed 
a  branch  of  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  Hippophae  rhara- 
noides,  heavily  laden  with  bright  orange-yellow 
berries.  It  was  cut  from  a  bush  growing  at  Kousdon. 
Mr.  Penford,  Barnfield,  Weston,  showed  a  new  crested 
form  of  Pteris  serrulata,  named  Westonensis.  The 
fronds  are  slender  and  slight-tasseled.  Some  spikes  of  a 
beautiful  dark  form  of  Primula  capitata  were  shown 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilsini,  Heatherbank.Wey bridge,  which 
at  this  season  seemed  doubly  welcome. 

The  majority  of  the  other  flowers  exhibited  con- 
sisted of  Dahlias  of  all  sections  and  other  autumn 


hardy  flowers,  besides  Roses,  which  both  Messrs.  W. 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  Messrs,  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  showed  admirably.  In  the  large  collection 
from  Waltham  Cross,  several  well-known  favourites 
were  represented  by  really  fine  blooms,  the  Teas  being 
particularly  good.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  was 
Perle  d'Or,  which  is  in  the  w.ay  of  W.  Allen  Rich- 
ardson, but  paler,  and,  in  our  opinion,  even  more 
beautiful.  Both  the  Pauls  showed  pot  plants  of  the 
white  Tea  Rose,  The  Biide  ;  hence  it  seems  that  they 
have  a  good  opinion  of  it  as  a  new  Rose. 

Dahlias  were  to  be  seen  on  every  side,  large  and 
handsome  show  kinds,  neat  little  Pompoos,  and 
elegant  singles,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most 
abundant.  We  were  pleased  to  see  that  the  committee 
are  takinganewcoursein  certificating  thesingleD.ahlias. 
They  do  not,  and  rightly,  select  the  big  coarse  flowers, 
but  the  medium-sized  blooms,  remarkable  for  good 
substance  of  petal,  rich  and  decided  colour,  and  slightly 
reflexed  blooms,  which  latter  point,  as  some  think,  adds 
tij  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  One  of  the  prettiest  sorts 
on  Tuesday  we  considered  was  that  named  Pink  Para- 
gon, from  Messrs.  Laing,  of  Foreit  Hill.  The  flower 
is  good  in  all  points  and  the  colour  most  pleasing, 
the  florets  being  pale  pink  edged  with  pure  white. 
Mr.  Turner's  Pompons  seemed  to  please  the  public 
most,  as  they  have  all  the  elegance  of  the  siogles  com- 
bined with  the  beautiful  .symmetry  of  shape  of  the  big 
show  kinds. 

Hardy  Fruit  Show. 

The  competitive  classes  on  this  occasion  were  spe- 
cially limited  to  Apples  and  Pears,  some  sixteen 
classes  being  apportioned  to  the  first  and  thirteen  to 
the  other.  Generally  the  exhibits  were  of  a  remark- 
able kind  ;  indeed,  both  Apples  and  Pears  it  seemed 
impossible  to  excel  either  in  size,  beauty,  or  average 
quality  ;  whilst  the  competition  throughout  was 
remarkable,  and  fully  displayed  the  popularity  of 
hardy  fruit  shows. 

ArrLts. — The  largest  Apple  class  wa")  one  for  fifty 
varieties,  of  which  there  were  no  fewer  th.an  seven 
collections,  giving  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dishes,  all  of  fine  ([uality.  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Old 
Nurseries,  Maidstone,  worthily  took  first  place,  whilst 
Messrs.  Sclater,  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Watkins,  Hereford,- 
followed  in  that  order.  Thus  the  chief  Apple  counties 
were  well  represented.  In  these  collectious  were  fine 
s.amples  of  Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  Lady  Hen- 
niker,  Grenadier,  New  Hawthornden,  Pott's  Seedling, 
liord  Grosvenor,  Washington,  Stone's  Pippin,  Golden 
Noble,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Transparent  Codlin, 
Alfriston,  Lewis'  Incomparable,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Red  Costard — the 
latter  half-dozen,  from  Hereford,  having  splendid 
colour.  Mr.  Bunyard's  fine  fruit  were,  it  seems, 
gathered  from  ordinary  nursery  trees.  The  class  for 
twelve  dishes  of  culinary  kinds  brought  grand  samples, 
some,  indeed,  eclipsing  anything  before  shown  here. 
Tlie  dozen  dishes  from  Linton  gardens,  Maidstone, 
included  wonderful  Gloria  Mundi,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, Loddington  Seedling,  Winter  Hawthornden, 
Frogmore  Prolific,  and  Stirling  Castle,  and  wore  well 
worthy  of  the  county  and  Mr.  McKenzie,  tlie  gai-dener. 
Berks  gave  the  second  best  lot,  a  beautiful,  even  col- 
lection, set  up  by  Mr.  Turton,  Maiden  Erleigh  gar- 
dens, Reading,  who  had  Echlinville  Seedling,  Pott's 
Seedling,  Cellini  Pippin,  W.altham  Abbey  Seedling, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  &c.  Berks  took  third  place, 
Mr.  Ross,  of  Newbury,  having  fine  samples.  There 
were  eight  collections  of  twelve  dishes,  and  no  less 
than  thirteen  lots  of  six  dishe=,  in  which  class  again 
the  fi-uit  were  exceptionally  grand.  Essex  here  came 
to  the  front,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Loughton,  coming  first ; 
whilst  Yalding  and  Margate  gardens  showed  the 
second  and  third  collections.  M^re  de  ]SIe'nage,  Striped 
Beaufin,  Stirling  Castle,  Stone's  Pippin,  and  (Gloria 
Mundi  were  superb  samples.  Turning  now  to  dessert 
iiiids,  no  less  than  ten  collections  of  twelves  dishes 
were  staged,  affording  much  beauty  and  colour,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  kinds.  Very  beautiful  were 
Ribston,  King,  Cox's  Orange,  Strawbei-ry,  and 
]5lenheim  Pippins  ;  also  Evagil,  Cornish  Aromatic, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Mother  Apple.  Then  no 
less  than  fourteen  lots  of  six  dishes  of  dessert  kinds 
followed,  the  best  coming  from  Beckenham,  Kent, 
from    Mr.  Hoare's  gardens ;  Sussex  was  next,    and 
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Somerset  third.  Here  wa=i  found  the  only  dish  of  the 
old  Nancy  A]iple,  rich  coloured  and  delicious  ;  aho 
good  Ribstons,  Blenheim,  Duchesa  of  Oldenburg, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Tippins,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  &c. 

Single  dish  classes  proved  very  interesting,  and, 
on  the  whole,  wonderful  samples  were  shown.  Blen- 
heim Pippin  came  first  with  seventeen  dishes,  the 
best  coming  from  Highworth,  Wilts,  and  the  next 
best  lot  from  Petworth,  Sussex,  whilst  .ill  were  good, 
though  none  showed  special  colour.  Of  that  beautiful 
kind  Cox's  Oramje  Pippin  there  were  no  less  than 
twenty-one  dishes,  the  best,  really  unusually  fine 
samples,  coming  from  Ghirdeloes  (Bucks),  M.aidstone 
and  Mereworth  (Kent).  As  evidence  that  the  fine  old 
dessert  kind  JHIish.n  Pippin  is  not  yet  gone  out  of 
cultiv.atioD,  no  less  than  twenty-two  dishes  of  very 
fine  clean  samplts  were  shown,  the  best  coming  from 
Gaddesden  Place,  Herts,  shown  by  Mr.  Folkes  ;  the 
next  best — two  lots — coming  from  Beckenhara  and 
Marg<ate.  Then,  increasing  in  number,  no  less  than 
twenty-four  lots  of  that  popular  Apple  Kin//  of  the 
Pil  pins  were  shown.  Here  at  last  Middlesex  had  a 
turn,  very  grand  s.amples  coming  from  Mr.  Wells,  of 
Hounslow,  and  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  1''.  iling,  was  third, 
whilst  Mr.  Bunyard  took  the  second  prize  in  Maid- 
stone. Single  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  began  with 
We'lin.'/'on — very  good  samples,  the  best  coming  from 
C-irshalton,  and  the  next  best  from  Powderham 
Castle,  Devon,  dirre  de  Meiui.jc  was  represented  by 
four  dishes  only,  the  best,  as  usual,  coming  from 
Neabury,  whilst  the  next  lot  was  from  Somerley 
Park,  kingwood.  Then  of  nine  di=hes  of  Golden 
Noble.  Mr.  Powell  had  the  best  from  Devon,  the 
second  lot  coming  from  Sevanoaks,  and  the  third  dish 
from  Exeter.  All  were  handsome  samples.  Wi(rnrrs 
Kimi  were  very  fine,  and  Mr.  Turton's  dish  very 
clean  and  good,  whilst  the  next  best  came  from  Mr. 
Banyard's  nursery.  There  were  twelve  dishes  of 
theie  and  seven  lots  of  Peiis'jood's  Nonsuch,  probably 
the  handsomest  of  kitclien  Applts,  really  wonderful 
fruits  coming  from  Mr  Edwards,  of  Hereford,  whilst 
Mr.  Turton's  dish,  if  a  trifle  smaller,  was  more 
richly  coloured.  Only  four  dishes  of  Gloria  Mniidi 
were  staged,  all  fine ;  and  but  s-ix  lots  of  Lane's  Prince 
Albtrl,  the  best  again  coming  from  Newbury. 

Peaks  were  shown  in  abundance,  and  really  grand 
simples  were  shown,  especially  from  Herts,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  class  for  fifty  dishes 
th;re  were  five  collections.  Mr.  Thom.as,  of  Sitting- 
bourne,  came  first,  Mr.  Da  ies,  The  Mote,  Maidstone, 
and  Mr.  Bunyard  being  second  and  third.  Amongst 
these  collections,  very  fine,  were  Pitm.aston  Duchess, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  Triomphe  de  Peine,  Duran- 
d  an.  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Beurre  Hardy,  Comte  de 
Chambord,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Eeurre  Diel,  Beurre 
Ilanee,  Beurri!  d'Amanlis,  &c.  Then  there  were  no 
less  than  fifteen  collections  of  twelve  dishes,  Herts 
again  coming  first,  with  Mr.  Thomas,  and  third  with 
Mr.  Wa'erman,  of  Maidstone,  whilst  Norfolk  came 
second,  through  Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton  Park,  who  is 
always  strong  with  Pears.  In  this  class  were  very 
beautiful  samples  of  Beurre  Bachelier,  Doyenne'  du 
Cornice,  Hacon's  Inccimp.ar,able,  Doyenne  Boussoch, 
Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Durandeau,  British  Queen,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  and 
Souvenir  du  Congres.  Then  there  were  eighteen 
lots  of  six  dishes,  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
again  taking  the  honours  to  Kent,  as  also  did  Mr.  R. 
Smith,  (it  YaUling,  for  the  third  place,  whilst  Mr.  A. 
Smith  took  the  second  prize  to  Loughton,  Essex.  The 
firstlotcomprised beautiful  samples  of  General  Tottle- 
ben,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Hacon's  Incompar.able, 
Beurre'  Bachelier,  Biurre  Diel,  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess. 

SiNCLE  DISH  CLASSES  ov  Pears  beg.an  with 
Doyenne  da  Cornice,  of  which  there  were  twelve  lots, 
the  best  coming  from  Tonbridge  and  Yalding.  Twelve 
lots  of  Bsurre  Superfin  were  staged,  the  best  coming 
from  Devon,  and  fifte3n  dishes  of  the  huge  Pitmaston 
Duchess  were  pUced,  the  finest  coming  from  Sitting- 
bourne,  whilst  the  second  and  third  lots  were  from 
Newbury,  shown  by  Messrs.  Howe  and  Ross.  Louise 
Bonnr  (if  Jcrseij  was  represented  by  seventeen  dishes, 
Mr.  Thomas  having  for  the  first  prize  lot  beautifully 
coloured  fruits,  Herts  and  Surrey  taking  the  next 
places.     Only  six  dishes  oi  Fondaide  d'Aidomneffere 


shown,  but  there  were  seventeen  dishes  of  the  better 
known  Pcnrn  Did,  the  first  prize  dish  coming  from 
Kent,  the  second  from  Gunton  Park,  and  the  third 
all  the  way  from  Hampton  Castle.  Of  the  twelve 
lots  of  Beurre  Eancc  the  best  came  from  M.aidstone 
and  Yalding.  There  were  but  six  dishes  of  (Hon 
Morccau,  and  twenty-four  of  that  beautiful  Pear, 
Marie  Louis-,  Maidstone,  Powderham  Castle,  and 
Hampton  Castle  taking  the  prizes.  Finally, 
Consci'ler  dc  la  Cour  was  represented  by  seven 
lots,  Margate  sending  the  best  samples.  A  scrutiny 
of  the  list  of  awards  will  show  that  Kent  has  had 
nearly,  if  not  ejuite,  one  half  of  the  prizes  awarded. 

Genekal  COLLECTION'S  OF  Api'LES  AND  Peaiis  were 
also  a  very  strong  feature,  Messrs.  Vtitch,  Chelsea, 
having  some  120  dishes  of  Apples  and  about  fifty 
kinds  of  Pexr.^,  all  excellent  samples  of  their  nursery 
produce.  Messrs.  C.  Lee,  Hammersmith,  staged  100 
dishes  of  Apples,  all  fine  fruits,  from  their  Ealing 
nursery,  and  included  all  the  best  known  kinds  in 
cultivation.  Messrs.  Cheal,  Crawley,  Sussex,  st.aged 
about  fifty  dishes  of  ge>od  samples  of  Apples  and 
twenty  dishes  of  Pears.  Messrs.  Paul,  Che-hunt, 
h.ad  fifty  dishes  of  Apples,  including  many  rich  in 
colour  and  fine.  Messrs.  Lane,  Berkhampstead, 
staged  a  big  collection  of  se)me  eighty  dishes  of 
Apples,  and  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham 
Cross,  had  a  similar  big  collection  of  fine  fruits. 
Very  large  and  interesting  collections  were  shown  by 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Montreal  and  from 
t'rowtrs  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  former  collection  specially 
including  many  kinds  very  rich  in  colour. 

Fruit  committee. — It  was  an  unusually  busy 
d.ay  for  this  committee,  as  a  large  number  of  exhibits 
W.1S  shown,    and    of    which  the   following   were   the 
principal.      A  very  fine  fruit  of   the  new,  or  rather 
still    uncommon.     Lord    Carington    Pine-apple    was 
shown   by  Mr    Miles,  gardener  at  Wycombe  Abbey. 
It  weighed  7  lbs.,  and  was  handsomely  shaped.     The 
exhibitor   well   merited   the   cultural   commendation 
accorded  him.     Mr.  Howe,  of  Benham  Park,  showed 
a  seedling  Melon  named  Golden  BaU.     It  is  a  cross 
between  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Benham  Park.     The 
committer  desire  to  see  it  earlier  in  the  season.    Some 
very  fine   fruiting  branches    of    the    black    Bullace 
were   shown   by    Mr.    Harwood,    which   looked   like 
dense  bunches  of  black  Alicante  Grapes,  so  produc- 
tive were  the  branches.     A  large  collection  of  open- 
air  Grapes  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Horvath,  of  Hun- 
gary.    The  collection  numbered  about  twenty  sorts, 
nearly  all   of  which  have  names  strange  to  us  here. 
There  were,  however,  such  familiar  sorts  as  Muscat 
of    Alexandria,   Frontignans,    Mu=cat    Hamburghs, 
Chasselas  Musque,  and  others,  but  very  inferior  to 
the    same    kinds    grown    here    under     glass.       The 
flavour    of    some    of    the  sorts  shown  was    exriuisite, 
notwithstanding  their  rather  forbidding  appearance. 
Mr.    Thomas,    of    Sittingbourne,    Kent,    showed    a 
large   collection   of    Pears,    and   also   a   new   Apple 
named  St.  Christopher,  said  to  be  a  first-rate  dessert 
sort.     Mr.  Jacobs  exhibited  some  extraordinary  Pears 
of  various  kinds.     Among  them  were  twelve  fruits  of 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  weighing  228  ozs.,  twelve  of 
Easter   Beurre   weighing   lot   ozs,    and    a   French 
Pumpkin  weighing  187  lbs.     Mr.  Ford,  of  Leonards- 
lee,  showed  his  new  Apple  Ford's  Seedling,  a  hand- 
some-looking  fruit.      The  committee  wish  to  see   it 
later.     Mr.    Laxton,   Bedford,   showed   fruits   of  his 
new  Pear  Laxton's   Bergamot,  and   another   named 
Richard  Thompson,   both   good-looking   fruits.     He 
also  sent  fruits  of  his  Strawberry  Noble  in  order  to 
show  how   late    it    fruits    out  of   doors.     The  richly 
coloured    Dartmouth   Crab  w.as   also  shown  by  Mr. 
Laxton.     It  is  a  beautiful  Apple,  and  a  tree  of  it  in 
fruit  must  be  a  great  ornament.     Ainonfr  vegetables 
W.1S   a  new  Vegetable  Marrow  of  large,  oval  shape. 
It  came  from  Mr.  Oxford,  Chelford.     Mr.  Deverill,  of 
Banbury,  was  awareled  a  cultural  commenelation  for 
some  wonderfully  fine  samples  of  his  Rousham  Park 
and  Improved  Wroxton  Onions  and  Early  Exhibition 
Carrots,  while  a  new  Runner  Bean,  also  fnmi  him, 
named  Ne  Plus  "Ultra  was  referred  to  Chiswick.     Mr. 
1!.  Dean  had  a  dish  of  the  somewliat  rare  Nanny  Apple 
grown  at    Bedfont,    and    a    dish    of  the   fine  golden 
Tomato    Prince   of    Orange.     Mr.    Rivers,   of    Saw- 
bridgeworth,   showed   as   late   Plums   Monarch   and 
Grand  Duke,  purple  ;  St.  Denys,  red  ;  and  October, 


yellow — all  capital  samples.  Mr.  Laxton,  of  Girt- 
ford,  had  a  collection  of  white  seedling  Potatoes, 
mostly  flat  or  kidney  shaped,  and  some  good  open  air 
Tomatoes.  A  remarkable  exhibit  was  a  table  of 
.■>0  feet  long,  backed  by  Tomato  plants  from  the 
open  ground  in  great  variety  and  full  of  fruit,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Iteading  ;  whilst  in 
fruit  were  baskets  and  clusters  of  all  the  best  kinds, 
such  as  Reading  Perfection,  First  Crop,  Earliest  of 
All,  Chiswick  Red,  Golden  Gage,  a  yellow  cluster 
kind,  and  others — really  a  novel  and  singularly  in- 
teresting collection, 

■Vegetables. 

Special  prizes. — The  collecliem  of  eight  kinds  of 
vegetables  staged  in  competition  for  the  very  liber.al 
prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  brought  a 
remarkable  competition.  Not  only  were  eleven  col- 
lections presented,  but  the  quality  was  wonderfully 
even  anel  good  ;  indeed,  better  has  rarely  been  shown 
at  South  Kensington.  The  f,amples  shown  included 
Autumn  Gi.ant  Cauliflower,  Matchless  and  New  In- 
termediate Carrots,  Rousham  P,irk  Onions,  Sutton's 
Seedling,  Abundance  and  Snowdrop  Potatoes,  Giant 
White  and  Leicester  Red  Celeries,  Trophy  and  Per- 
fection Tomatoes,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Giant  Leeks,  &c. 
The  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  Miles,  Wye  mibe  Abbey; 
Haines,  Coleshill,  Wilts  ;  Meads,  Shriveuhani  Park  ; 
Waite,  Esher  ;  and  Pope.  Highclere  Castle — all  first- 
class  growers.  A  class  for  Sutton's  Seedling  Onion 
brought  eleven  lots — all  fine  samples,  the  best  {very 
fine  indeed)  from  Mr.  Loder's  garden,  Weedon.  For 
the  same  firm's  new  Onions  of  18S6  capital  samples 
were  shown,  Messrs.  Haines,  Allen  (Hungerford),  and 
Phillips  (Meophaui)  taking  the  prizes.  Messrs.  Jas. 
Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  offered  prizes  for  their 
Mont  Blanc  Cauliflower,  the  best  coming  from  Mr. 
Waite.  Eleven  dishes  of  their  Champion  Runner 
lieau  were  staged,  of  which  the  best  were  from  Mr. 
Waite  also.  Several  lots  of  Tennis  BaU  Onions  were 
also  shown. 

A  list  of  awards  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 


Obituary. 


Many  who  knew  Mr.  Forsyth,  gardener  at  Gun- 
nevsbury  Park  twenty  years  ago,  will  regret  to 
learn  that  he  died  the  other  day  by  his  own  hand. 
Mr.  Forsyth  was  one  of  the  best  gardeners  of  his 
day,  and  was  particularly  successful  with  Pine- 
apples and  Grapes.  He  retired  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  I'ark  some 
sixteen  years  ago,  and,  on  account  of  his  long 
services,  was  allowed  a  pension  by  the  Rothschild 
family.  He  was  '',i  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  Tiis 
death,  which  took  place  at  Ealing  last  week. 

The  late  Mr.  Teacli. — We  .are  reminded  that 
in  the  obituary  notice  of  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach  given 
in  The  Garden  (p.  352)  eme  interesting  fact  is  omitted, 
namely,  that  he  was  brother  to  the  late  Mrs.  Miles 
(wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Miles,  of  Bingham),  who 
used  to  send  such  artistic  sketches  of  flowers  to  The 
Garden  (so  much  appreciated  by  lui  ers  of  hardy 
flowers),  and  consequently  uncle  of  Mr.  Frank  Miles 
the  artist. 


Names    of    plants.— 3/.  C. — 1,  P.ardanthug  cbinensis  ; 

•2,  Atliyriuixi  tilix-fieniina  Frizellre. jr.  Jlill  (Roscrea). — 1, 

sjiecimen  iusofficient  without  fruiting  frond  ;  2,  Onychium 
lucldum  ;  3,  Blechmuii  occidentiile ;  4,  Asplenium  lasei-pcti- 

fuUum. li  C.Bwr.-  Adiantum  formosum. (j.  Ftinit'rff. 

— Campanuli    strigosa,    Stapelia    v.ariegata,   some    kind   of 

Crassula. 11".   /i.— Yellow,  llelianthiis  laitiflorus;  wliite, 

Pyrethrum     serotiuum. 'fa/iUi. —Astev     Novie  -  AngliKs 

roscus. .-1.  chilmf  .s  — Cattlcya  Eldorado,  true  .and  a  liigli 

coloured  variety  ;  Oncidiuni  praitextam. J.  ./.  Matthrms. — 

Uroad-leavcd  variety  of  common  Myrtle,  souietimes  called 

latifolia. Jl. — White  Dogwood  (Cornus  albii). C.  J.  //.— 

Cannot  name. 

Names  of  fruits.— il/'.'i.  J. —Simply  a  wild  Crab,  .and 

utterly  worthless. /.  //. — 1,  Beurre  d'Amanlis  ;  2,  Marie 

Louise  ;  3,  Ilessle  ;  4,  IJeurre  Clairpeau. il.  J.  Ji.—l,  Marie 

Louise;  "2,  Beurre  d'Amanlis  ;  3,  Beurre  Supcrtiii ;  4,  Coaite 

de   Lamy. J.    G.  Flint. — A    fairly    good  example  of   Red 

Astrachau H,  E. — Rjyal  Somerset. Old  Sttlj. — Sectcel. 

Ct.    TIkuii iiK'^n. — Pear  not  known. J.  (/.  N- — 1,  Blen- 
heim Orangri ;  2,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  3,  l^ing  of  the  Pippins; 

4,  Wellington. Ution. —Appears  to  be  Beurre  de  Capiau- 

mont,    but   specimen   poor. Smll.—l,    Beurre   Rancc  ;    2, 

Marie  Louise  ;  3,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.     Plums  smashed.— 
Others  will  be  named  next  week. 
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Woods  &  forests. 

EXTINCTION  OF  ASH  AND  SYCAMORE. 

If  "J."  was  as  familiar  with  the  nursery  trade 
and  planting  as  he  appears  to  be  with  the  timber 
trade,  lie  would  not  write  about  the  extinction 
of  either  of  the  above  trees,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  both  are  now  being  planted  more  freely  than 
ever  they  have  been.  Hitherto,  or  until  a  recent 
period,  the  Ash  and  Sycamore  seem  to  have  been 
left  to  perpetuate  themselves,  but  now  both  are 
raised  and  sold  in  nurseries  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, and  in  our  woods  of  the  future  they  are 
likely  to  be  rather  too  abundant  if  anything.  At 
present,  I  admit,  both  Ash  and  Sycamore  of  large 
size  are  comparatively  scarce.  Sycamores  especi- 
ally, and  the  price  of  both  has  been  fairly  main- 
tained, while  almost  any  quantity  could  be  sold, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two  there  will 
be  a  good  supply,  as  the  two  species  are  rapid 
growers.  The  present  scarcity  of  Ash  and  Syca- 
more and  some  other  trees  is  due  to  the  want  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  British  foresters  in  the 
past  and  the  needs  of  game  preservers.  There 
are  estates  in  England  and  Scotland  where  woods 
of  Ash  and  Sycamore  would  have  been  an  invalu- 
able legacy  to  present  occupiers  and  their  heirs, 
but  the  timber  on  which  is  almost  useless,  con- 
sisting, as  it  does,  chieBy  of  young  Oak  and 
Spruce  or  inferior  Larch. 

We  need  not  fear  that  "  half  a  century  must 
elapse"  before  a  crop  of  Ash  becomes  useful.  Not 
long  since  we  knew  of  '2(1,1100  feet  of  Ash  being  sold 
that  was  not  more  than  thirty  years  old,  the  whole 
of  the  small  poles  going  for  shaft  wood  and  such 
like  purposes.  You  can  sell  Ash  as  thick  as  your 
arm,  and  find  a  ready  market  for  stuff  from 
4  inches  to  G  inches  quarter-girth,  and  in  good  soil 
and  sheltered  ravines  timber  of  those  dimensions 
is  soon  grown.  The  great  enemy  to  the  Ash  has 
been  the  rabbits.  Probably  they  have  destroyed 
four-fifths  of  the  Ash  planted  in  this  country 
wherever  they  abound.  The  treatment  the  Ash, 
too,  has  received  from  foresters  in  the  past  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  their  foresight  and  intelligence. 
While  spending  their  breath  on  the  advocacy  of 
untried  exotic  species  in  the  shape  of  Firs  and  the 
like,  they  have  neglected  tlie  very  trees  which 
they  knew  they  could  rely  on,  and  which  pro- 
duced timber  of  the  most  generally  useful  and  in- 
dispensable description.  Now  and  again  some 
far-seeing  writer  has  lifted  his  voice  against  the 
neglect  of  the  Ash  as  a  timber  tree,  but  our  en- 
lightened Scotch  and  English  foresters  have  gone 
on  planting  their  rubbishy  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Fir, 
and  other  doubtful  species  of  the  same  nature, 
and  you  might  search  far  and  w  ide  for  a  plantation 
of  useful  Ash  that  has  not  sprung  into  existence  by 
accident.  Though  scarcely  a  tool  the  woodman  or 
the  farmer  used,  nor  any  useful  implement  was  made 
without  Ash,  and  it  was  in  common  use  in  many 
ways  besides,  the  idea  of  providing  a  supply  of  such 
a  useful  timber  for  the  future  never  seems  to  have 
concerned  planters,  and  you  may  read  through 
yards  of  stupid  essays  read  before  sleepy  arbori- 
cultural  associations  in  which  you  will  find  no 
trace  of  a  thought  on  the  subject.  If  there  be 
any  body  of  cultivators  who  needs  their  wits 
sharpening  it  is  the  so-called  British  arbori- 
culturist, with  his  pedantic  notions  and  conceit 
and  invulnerable  ignorance  which  you  see  every 
day  reflected  among  woodmen  of  all  degrees  and 
their  work.  It  is  just  about  one  hundred  years 
since  Marshall  wrote  of  the  Ash,  that  "  to 
enumerate  its  uses  would  require  a  separate 
volume;  the  farmer  would  find  it  dithcult  to  carry 
on  his  business  without  it,  and,  indeed,  the 
cooper  and  the  coach-builder  would  be  equally  at 
a  loss  with  the  wheelwright  should  a  scarcity  of 
Ash  take  place,  and  we  know-  of  no  species  of 
timber  so  likely  to  be  worn  out  in  this  country  as 
the  Ash.'  Marshall  "was  concerned  to  see," 
even  in  his  time,  "  among  the  numerous 
plantations  which  have  of  late  years  been  made, 
so  few  of  this  necessary  tree,"  and  thought  it 
"more  than  probable  that  no  tree  would  pay 
better  for  planting,  not  in  single  trees  in  hedge- 


rows, but  in  close  plantations,"  where  it  would 
grow  tall  and  straight,  producing  timber  of  the 
best  description.  At  the  present  time,  and  during 
all  the  depression  in  the  timber  trade.  Ash  has 
been  in  demand,  and  many  foresters  are  now- 
economising  their  supply  and  using  it  to  help  to 
sell  other  kinds  of  timber  that  has  not  such  a 
good  market.  Nothing  helps  a  sale  better  than  a 
good  bit  of  Ash  in  it,  and  the  more  Sycamore  it 
contains  at  or  above  1 1  inches  ()uarter-girth  the 
better  also.  Inasmuch  as  the  timber  of  these 
tw-o  trees  is  in  greater  demand  at  present  than 
any  other  class  of  English  timber,  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  say  that  those  who  possess  both  in 
abundance  on  thtir  estates  are  by  far  the  wealthiest 
in  that  respect.  Yorkshikem.\n. 


PLANTING  COVERTS. 

I  Ail  about  to  turn  fume  fields  into  game  coverts. 
The  land  aHj  ins  Eome  old  plant.ations  in  tlie  park, 
and  as  the  soot  is  within  sight  of  the  house,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  covert  ornamental  as  well  as  being 
suitable  for  game  shelter.  Could  you  give  me  a  list 
of  plants  other  than  those  usually  planted  ?— R.  S.  F. 
*,^'"  There  are  various  ways  of  making  coverts  of 
ornamental  shrubs  in  parks,  pleasure  groimds,  or  in 
home  woods  that  would  be  effectual  for  g.ame  shelter. 
Where  something  more  than  mere  game  protection  is 
desired,  we  should  then  throw  in  groups  of  dwarf 
evergreen  shrubs,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  pleasing 
effect.  Plants  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  plentiful, 
but  the  following  are  a  few  good  kinds: — 


Ivy  of  sorts 
Juniperus  saliina 
Liurustinus 
Laurel,  coimiion 
Lcyeesteria  ftrinosa 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium 
,.  japouicum 

Tamari.Y  gattica 
Gorse,  common  and  double 
Yew,  common 


Aucuba  japonica 
Box,  common 
Berberia  stenopbylla 
,,        Darwini 
,,       .\quifolium 
Cotoneaster  microphylhi 
,,  buxifolia 

,,  Simonsi 

II oily,  green  and  variegated 

kinds 
Hypericum  calyciiium 

Then,  among  what  are  called  American  plant?, 
there  are  such  shrubs  as  Andromeda,  Erica,  Gaul- 
theria  Shallon,  Kaln.ia,  Ledum,  Pernettya,Vaccinium, 
and  Rhododendron.  There  is  a  wide  field  of  ever- 
green shrub?,  to  which  might  be  added  a  number  of 
berry  bearing  plants,  foremost  among  which  I  would 
name,  for  its  delicious  odour,  the  Sweet  Brier,  and 
numerous  climbing  Roses,  and,  above  all,  the  Black- 
berries. The  Snowberry  (Sjmphoricarpus  racemosus) 
is  also  grateful  focd  for  pheasants,  though  it  is  not  a 
good  covert  plant — at  least  not  for  winter.  One  of 
the  most  useful  plants  that  c.in  be  planted  is  the 
.Jerusalem  Artichoke,  and  pheasants  are  specially 
fond  of  this.  The  ari-angement  of  these  covert  plants 
must  depend  upon  the  taste  of  the  planter.  For 
exatiple,  we  would  not  plant  a  light  ftliaged  phnt 
under  a  light  foli.iged  tree,  neither  a  dark  one  near 
another  heavy  mass  of  Evergreens  ;  but  would  so 
diversify  the  planting  as  to  produce  an  agreeable 
whole  with  something  of  the  pictirresque  .about  it. 
For  example,  the  Aucubas  .and  Golden  Box  and 
HolUes  would  give  a  fine  mass  of  the  palest  green,  or 
green  and  gold  ;  while  the  Eerberis  would  give  dark 
green  or,  in  the  case  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  of 
them,  B.  D.arwini,  a  very  light  tinge.  Then  cf 
Cotoneaster,  i^hat  can  be  so  beautiful  as  C.  micro- 
phylla  when  studded  with  its  bright  scarlet  berries  ? 

G. 


Foresters  r.  gardeners. — Few  foresters, I  think, 
will  agree  with  "  Y."  that  the  valuing  and  disposing 
of  timber  can  be  learned  in  a  very  sliort  time.  On 
the  contrary  it  requires  years  of  constant  practice  and 
carefid  attention  to  become  an  adept  at  measuring 
and  valuing  timber.  In  these  times  of  depression  in 
all  interests  connected  with  land,  it  is  an  all-important 
qu.alification  in  a  forester  that  he  be  able  to  measure 
timber  correctly,  either  standing  or  felled,  and  have  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  its  value.  What  can  a 
man  whose  time  has  been  spent  in  a  garden  know  of 
the  many  details  whicli  go  to  m.ake  up  the  work  of  a 
forester?  How  can  he  tell  when  a  man  has  done  a 
day's  work,  say  in  felling  timber,  or  in  jilairting,  or 
draining,  &c. '!  Because  he  can  manage  the  home 
nursery,  therefore  he  is  competent  at  once  to  manage 


economically  a  vast  tract  of  woodlands  !  Strange  rea- 
soning this,  and  not  worthy  of  the  usual  character 
of  "  Y'.'s  "  writings.  I  am  constrained  to  think  that 
he  does  not  really  believe  in  the  doctrine  he  preaches. 
— W.  B.  H. 


THINNING  OAK  WOODS. 

The  time  for  thinning  Oak  woods,  says  Mr. 
Cluttcn,  is  when  the  underwood  is  cut.  The 
greater  part  of  the  timber  generally  in  the  south  is 
grown  with  underwood.  The  underwood  is  cut,  on 
an  average,  once  in  ten  years.  At  each  cutting, 
trees  which  have  attained  a  good  size,  and  thow 
symptoms  of  diminished  grow-th,  are  felled,  and 
open  spaces  are  thus  obtained  for  a  fresh  crop. 
The  same  opportunity  is  taken  for  thinning  the 
young  Tellars,  and  of  saving  such  further  young 
plants  as  have  come  up  since  the  last  cutting  of 
the  underwood,  that  is,  ten  years  previously.  In 
thinning  Tellars  and  young  trees,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  leading  trees  should 
be  left  and  the  inferior  ones  cut.  For  the  ulti- 
mate  crop  the  trees  should  stand  from  20  feet 
to  .'io  feet  apart.  The  great  aim  of  every  forester 
should  be  to  keep  the  ti'ees  thick  enough  to  draw 
each  other  up  to  the  height  required,  so  a?  to  have 
a  clear  stem  of  from  '20  feet  to  40  feet,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  so  to  gradually  thin  them  as  not  to 
abruptly  admit  the  wind,  and  thus  cause  them  to 
be  checked  in  growth.  Any  checking  of  growth 
is  speedily  detected  by  the  throwing  out  of  a 
quantity  of  "  bushy"  boughs,  as  they  are  called, 
up  to  the  age  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  years.  If 
the  trees  have  been  properly  managed  the  w-ood 
will  require  little  further  thinning  until  clearing, 
unless  the  timber  is  left  for  a  longer  period  than 
100  years  for  large  shipbuildings.  After  a  wood 
has  been  cleared  of  a  natural  crop  of  Oak,  and  the 
underwood  has  grown  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
it  will  generally  be  found,  at  the  next  cutting, 
that  a  good  crop  of  self-sown  Oak  Tellars  is  fairly 
scattered  over  the  ground.  The  Tellars  are 
usually  marked  with  paint,  and  are  e;:cepted  from 
sale.  At  this  first  cutting  the  young  Oak  trees 
will  be  about  the  same  height  as  the  underwood  ; 
and  if  the  underwood  is  fairly  good,  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  thin  the  Tellars 
at  all,  more  than  by  a  woodman  going  round  and 
chopping  down  with  a  hatchet  any  inferior  trees. 
During  the  next  five  or  six  cuttings  the  real  work 
of  thinning  must  be  executed. 

The  periodical  cutting  of  underw-ood  affects  the 
growth  of  trees,  as  it  aii'ords  the  only  opportunity 
of  thinning  woods  ;  thus  the  thinnings  are  at 
longer  intervals  than  perhaps  is  best  for  the 
growth  of  Oak  timber.  The  custom  in  the  w-ealds 
of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent  is  to  cut  the  under- 
wood at  intervals  of  from  eight  to  twelve  years. 
Underwood  is  usually  sold  by  auction  in  Novem- 
ber, and  in  the  following  spring  the  Oak  trees  are 
inspected,  and  such  thinning  as  is  required  is 
then  done.  If  the  timber  only  was  considered,  a 
shorter  interval  of,  say,  five  or  six  years  would 
be  better,  but  as  the  irnderwood  is  an  important 
portion  of  the  profits,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
most  of  it  until  it  becomes  large  enough  for  con- 
version into  Hop-poles,  hoops,  t'tc.  As  to  the  age 
at  which  the  timber  causes  injury  to  underwood, 
supposing  there  is  a  full  plant  of  Tellars  at  any 
given  fall,  for  the  next  two  cuttings  (say,  for 
twenty  years)  there  will  be  little  difference  found 
in  the  value  of  the  underwood,  which  averages 
from  fs  to  tlO  per  acre.  The  next  three  cuttings 
will  be  reduced,  on  an  average,  about  one  half, 
and  afterwards  the  periodical  cutting  will  be 
sold  for  a  very  small  sum,  viz.,  fl  to  fl  10s.  per 
acre,  which  will  not  pay  for  rates,  fencing,  and 
ditching. 


Forest  preservation  in  Canada. — The  (pies- 
tion  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  tree  pl.anting  and 
forest  preservatiorr  in  different  parts  of  Canada  is  now 
excitingconsiderable  interest  throughout  the  Dominion. 
One  proposal,  ha\iDg  special  reference  to  Ontario,  is 
meeting  with  general  favour.  If  this  proposal  w-ere 
adopted,  a  farmer  would  be  encouraged  to  reserve  five, 
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ten,  or  fifteen  acres  of  his  land  in  forest  by  a  Govern- 
ment enactment,  freeing  such  jiortions  of  his  property 
from  taxation,  but  at  tlic  same  time  rendering  him 
liable  for  all  taxes  whenever  he  ceases  to  preserve 
them. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOOPS. 

"  Omh(ia  "  (p.  S53)  needs  a  word  or  two  of  reply 
He  thinks  bred  gardeners  would  be  less  fit  to  fill 
the  forester's  place  than  the  present  race  of  wood- 
men. This  I  take  to  be  what  he  means.  Very 
well.  Our  woods,  by  almost  imiversal  consent, 
are  acknowledged  to  have  been  grossly  mis- 
managed hitherto,  and  they  have  been  managed 
by  foresters.  Who,  then,  is  to  blame?  I  admit 
that  the  landlords  are  so  far  to  blame  in  not  taking 
sufficient  interest  in  their  woods,  but  for  the 
setting  out,  planting,  and  culture  of  the  planta- 
tions the  forester  has  been  responsible  in  a  great 
degree,  and  there  are  examples  to  show  that  this 
is  true,  for  the  woods  on  many  estates  reflect  the 
woodman's  management  more  than  anything  else, 
some  being  ill,  some  indifferently,  and  some  fairly 
well  managed,  just  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
man.  Gardeners  are  as  much  subject  to  the  will 
and  caprice  of  their  employers  as  foresters,  and 
more  so,  for  they  have,  as  a  rule,  more  than  one 
master  to  plea=e.  Vet  they  manage  to  leave 
their  mark  on  the  garden  in  almost  all  cases,  and 
no  one  will  dispute  that  their  cultural  successes 
are  of  a  high  order,  far  and  away  ahead  of  the 
forester.  I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  com- 
parisons, but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  trying  to 
realise  our  position  truly.  "Omega  "  says  a 
forester  ought  to  be  a  man  "  not  only  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  geology,  entomology,  and 
botany,  but  a  good  knowledge  of  estate  carpenter- 
ing, land  surveying,  valuing,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  saw-mill  management."  Well,  I 
content  myself  with  denying  that  he  needs  much 
knowledge  of  the  "ologies''  and  other  sciences 
above  stated ;  but,  granted  that  he  does,  how  many 
foresters  in  a  hundred  know  anything  about  them? 
Not  one  per  cent,  probably  ;  whereas  gardeners 
worth  the  name  almost  all  do  know  something  of 
them,  and  have  means  of  learning  in  their  abundant 
experience  and  literature  what  they  need  to 
know. 

As  for  carpentering,  it  is  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  his  department  than  any  other  on  the 
estate,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  gar- 
dener nor  the  forester  need  to  possess  a  good 
knowledge  of  carpentering.  The  estate  agent 
himself  superintends  all  estate  work  of  this  kind 
where  there  is  no  clerk  of  works,  and  he  gets  on 
with  exceedingly  little  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
As  to  the  saw-mill  belonging  to  the  woods,  there 
are  not  many  places  where  such  a  thing  exists, 
and  I  find  that  there  are  always  about  a  dozen 
handy  labourers  ready  to  take  the  whole  thing  in 
charge  when  a  vacancy  occurs.  These  two  items 
are  not  worth  mentioning.  As  "Omega"  says, 
the  felling  and  converting  of  timber  and  valuing 
are  important  matters  to  the  proprietor,  but  there 
is  nothing  difficult  or  mysterious  about  them.  The 
forester  does  not  fell  the  timber  himself,  and  ho 
has  only  got  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  work  is 
performed  in  a  workman-like  manner,  and  a  glance 
will  tell  even  a  novice  when  that  is  done  if  he  has 
once  seen  a  tree  properly  felled.  As  to  "  con- 
verting"  timber,  the  word  is  an  exaggeration  as 
applied  to  the  conversion  of  timber  on  estates, 
which,  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  means 
only  sawing  up  rails,  a  few  rough  boards  now  and 
then,  and  making  posts  and  stakes. 

Valuing  timber,  too,  is  soon  learned,  but  all 
woodmen  are  not  experts  at  such  work.  Before 
timber  can  be  sold,  however,  it  must  be  grown, 
and  it  is  in  the  laying  out,  selection  of  trees,  and 
the  culture  of  the  plantations  in  which  the  forester 
lias  failed  in  the  past,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to 
remedy  by  putting  woods  under  men  who  under- 
stand tree  culture.  To  this  work  the  gardener 
brings  a  fund  of  experience  and  skill  to  which  the 
forester  is  an  entire  stranger.  He  has  never  come 
in  contact  with  plant  life  in  the  intimate  manner 


the  gardener  has  done,  nor  mastered  the  (principles 
on  which  the  latter  proceeds,  and  which  are  as 
applicable  to  woodcraft  as  to  gardening.  It  is 
here  the  mismanagement  of  our  woods  is  seen,  it 
must  be  remembered,  and  not  in  the  disposing  of 
the  timber.  York.siiikeman. 


THE  BLACIC  ITALIAN  POPLAR. 

This  Poplar  (Populus  monilifera)  is  perhaps  the 
most  rapid  growing  tree  we  have  in  culiivation,  and 
will  produce  in  a  given  number  of  years  more  avail- 
able timber  than  any  other  tree  yet  introduced. 
.Since  the  commencement  of  the  Larch  disease,  this 
Poplar  ha"!  become  very  extensively  cultivated,  and 
its  wood  is  now  used  for  various  agricultural  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  railway  Wiigons,  &c.  The  woed  of  the 
Black  Italian  Pop!ar,  as  well  as  that  produced  by 
some  of  the  other  .species,  all  being  equally  free- 
growing,  is  worthy  of  bt  ing  experimented  on  for  rail- 
way sleepers,  so  as  to  ascertain  its  duration  when 
compared  with  the  ordinary  sleepers  now  in  use  ;  if 
prepared,  acd  laid  on  broken  metal,  as  sleepers 
generally  are,  it  m.ay  last  a  very  long  time. 

The  Black  Italian  Poplar  is  admir.ably  fitted  for  a 
fence  in  moist  soils.  Plants  one  year  old,  which  are 
generally  about  4  feet  in  height,  will  form  a  tolerably 
good  hedge  the  first  year.  If  the  soil  is  dug  over  and 
manured  several  months  previous  to  planting,  strong 
cuttings  may  be  inserted  about  a  foot  apart,  aud  these 
will  make  shoots  varying  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  in 
height  during  the  first  season.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  during  the  month  of  November,  the  top 
of  the  fence  should  be  regularly  reduced  with  a 
hedge-bill  to  the  height  of  .5  feet.  This  will 
strengthen  the  sides  of  the  fence,  and  consequently 
increase  the  stability  of  the  stems.  A  very  good 
plan  is  to  tie  rod^  of  wood  to  the  young  trees  at 
2  feet  or  3  feet  from  the  ground,  xmtil  they  have 
become  sufficiently  strong  of  themselves  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  cattle.  When  properly  attended  to,  by 
keeping  them  free  from  weeds,  and  trimming  them 
regularly  every  autumn,  these  fences  become  highly 
useful  and  ornamental,  and  are  at  once  amongst  the 
cheapest  and  reidiest  of  any  that  can  be  raised.  The 
hedge  should  be  wider  at  the  base  than  at  top, 
.and  should  be  trimmed  wedge-shape.  J.  N. 


Spring  r.  autumn  planting. — From  long  and 
extensive  experience  in  planting  in  different  situations 
and  soils,  I  am  in  favour  of  autumn  planting  of 
forest  trees,  and  also  evergreen  shrubs  unless  in  cold, 
bleak  situations,  when  the  latter  are  best  deftrred 
till  spring  or  early  summer.  There  may  be  situations 
where  the  soil  is  too  wet  to  admit  of  early  planting, 
but  such  is  unfit  for  planting  at  any  season  till  drained. 
There  is  an  old  saying  which  in  practice  I  find  to  be 
correct,  viz.,  "  Plant  a  tree  in  autumn  and  command 
it  to  grow,  but  in  spring  you  must  c  tax  it."  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  severe  frost  will  injure  e.arly 
planted  trees  ;  this  I  have  proved  to  be  a  fallacy.  In 
order  to  test  it  I  left  yi>ung  trees  with  their  roots  un- 
covered during  severe  frost,  and  planted  them  when 
thawed,  and  I  found  that  they  srrstained  no  injury. 
There  is  more  risk  from  drought  in  spring  jilariting 
tlian  from  frust  in  ,'iutumn  or  winter  planting. — J. 

Heart-rot  or  dry-rot  in  Larch. — The  out- 
ward indications  of  fully-established  heart-rot  are — 
the  tree  becoming  perceptibly  thickened  under  about 
2  feet  from  its  base ;  the  bark  of  both  stem  and 
branches  assuming  an  unhealthy,  dried,  and  more  or 
less  Moss  or  Lichen-covered  appearance,  the  lenglh 
and  abundance  of  such  covering  being  in  proportion 
to  the  atmospheric  dampness  of  the  situation  ;  and 
the  s'unted,  decreasing  growth  of  the  annual  shoots 
and  foliage  till  tte  tree  first  becomes  partly,  and  ulti- 
mately wholly  dead.  When  cut  down  the  internal 
appearances  are — first  unhealthy,  darkish  discoloura- 
tions  of  portions  of  the  red  or  heart-wood,  which 
sprearl  and  change  to  dry  rottenness,  followed  by 
hoUow-heartedness,  .and  finally  by  total  decay;  the 
decrease  in  the  width  of  the  aunu.al  woud-layers 
being  prnportionate  to  the  increase  of  rottenness  till 
arrested  by  death.  These  symptoms  occur  at  all 
ages,  but  are  most  frequent  between  ten  and  thirty- 
five  to  forty  years,  and  are  attributable  to  occasional 
droughts,  as  well  as  to  occasional  over-saturation,  to 


fungoid  attacks  on  the  roo's,  such  as  emanate  from 
decaying  i-emains  in  ground  previously  occupied  by 
Scotch  Fir,  and  to  lopping  off  or  otherwise  destroying 
the  roots — in  fact,  to  anything  that  thoroughly  checks 
or  materi  illy  weakens  the  root  action.  The  correct- 
ness of  tliese  remarks  being  assumed,  it  follows  that 
the  only  prevention  of  dry-rot  is  to  avoid  planting 
Larch  in  places  likely  to  produce  it.  The  only  reme- 
dial measures  that  can  be  adojited — for  cure  there  is 
none — are  cutting  down  the  trees  when  it  first  appears, 
and  re-planting  the  ground  with  other  more  suitable 
kinds.— W.  G. 


THE  HEMLOCK  SPEUCE  AT  HOME. 

(ABlrtS    CANADENSIS.) 

One  of  the  loveliest  and  most  graceful  of  Canadian 
forest  trees  is  a  young  Hemlock.  As  great  a  contrast 
d  les  that  elegant  sapling,  with  its  g.ay,  tender  green 
feathery  sprays,  bear  in  its  beauty  of  form  and  colour 
to  the  parent  tree,  with  its  rugged  stiff  and  unsightly 
trunk  and  ragged  top,  as  the  young  child  in  its 
youthful  grace  and  vigotn'  bears  to  the  old  and 
wrinkled  grandsire.  The  foliage  of  the  young  Hem- 
lock in  the  months  of  .Tune  and  July,  when  the  spring 
shoots  have  been  perfected,  is  especially  beautiful  ; 
the  tender  vivid  green  of  the  young  shoots  at  the  end 
of  the  flat  bending  branches  of  the  previous  year 
appears  more  lively  and  refreshing  to  the  eye  in  con- 
trast to  the  older,  dark,  glossy,  more  sombre  foliage 
which  they  serve  to  brighten  and  adorn.  The  Hem- 
lock does  not  reach  the  lofty  height  of  the  White 
Pin-^,  though  in  some  situations  it  becomes  a  giant 
in  size,  with  massive  trunk  aud  thick,  bushy  head  ; 
the  bark  is  deeply  rifted,  dark  em  the  outside,  but  e>f 
a  deep  brick-red  within;  the  branches  are  flat,  the 
small,  oval,  soft  cones  appear  later  in  the  summer  on 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  of  the  previous  season.  The 
timber  of  the  Hemlock  is  very  durable,  tough,  and 
somewhat  stringy,  loose-grained,  but  is  said  to  resist 
wet;  it  is  used  for  granai'y  flooring,  rail-ties,  and 
some  other  purposes  in  outdoor  work.  The  bark  is 
used  largely  in  tanning.  The  backwood  settlers  st.ack 
the  Hemlock  bark  while  clearing  the  forest  land  and 
carry  it  in  tluring  the  sleighing  season  to  the  tan- 
neries, receiving  a  certain  value  per  cord  in  money 
or  store  goods. 

Villages  and  towns  now  occupy  the  spots  where 
only  the  dark  forests  of  Pine  and  Hemlock,  Maple 
and  Beech  once  grew.  The  trees  disappear  indeed 
before  the  axe  and  fire  from  the  site  where  Nature 
liael  placed  them,  but  they  reappear  now  as  orna- 
ments, pl.anted  by  the  hand  of  taste  in  the  gardens, 
and  as  shade-trees  on  the  streets  e>f  the  towns  and 
cities;  auel  this  is  good,  it  speaks  of  taste  and  culture. 
The  Hemlock,  however,  is  less  fi-equently  seen  about 
our  dwellings,  beautiful  as  it  is,  for  it  is  tardy  in 
grjwth  and  does  not  take  kindly  to  crdtivation.  Its 
natural  soil  is  dry,  rocky,  or  gravelly  land. — Plant 
Li/c  hi  Canada. 


Osier  plantations.  — The  following  is  the  method 
of  I'lantiug  an  O^ier  bed  which  has  been  carried 
out  by  an  experienced  grower  on  some  "warp" 
land  near  Stamford  Bridge,  Yorkshire.  The  land, 
which  he  has  had  on  lease  for  twenty  years,  at  a  low 
rent  is  only  3  feet  from  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
river,  and  was  when  he  took  it  a  complete  bog. 
However,  by  cutting  a  few  deep  ditches  he  dried  it 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  its  being  ploughed,  .after  which 
he  let  it  to  be  trenched  two  spadings  deep,  the  top 
spit  to  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  at  £6  per  acre.  Two 
years  ago  last  March  he  planted  cuttings  14  inches 
long*  of  the  following  varieties  of  Willow,  viz., 
French,  Black  Gerin.an,  Spaniards,  and  Yellow 
Osiers.  The  rows  of  cuttings  were  20  inches  apart, 
anel  the  cuttings  were  put  in  at  a  distance  of  8  inches 
from  each  other  in  the  rows.  This  is  rather  nearer 
than  is  usually  done,  but  as  the  land  was  gooel,  the 
planter  thought  it  would  be  more  profit.able.  The  first 
summer  he  hoed  over  the  ground  at  least  twice  to 
keep  down  the  weeds  ;  afterwards  the  Grass,  &c,, 
was  cut  out  with  a  sickle,  but  it  was  aiiticipateel  tliat 
the  Willows  would  in  two  yeai-s  be  able  to  overcome 
the  unelergrowth.  The  reason  that  cuttings  of  such  a 
length  as  14  inches  wei-e  useel  is,  that  there  had 
been  no  frost  of  sufficient  keenness,  during  the  pre- 
vious winter,  to  temper  the  land. — W.  H. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Xatnre  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  N xtvre."^ Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  GARDEN  ROSES. 

In  attempting  to  handle  this  difficult  subject, 
the  very  diverse  renuirements  of  a  botanical 
classification  of  species  and  a  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  garden  varieties  must  be  kept 
prominently  in  view.  Mr.  Baker,  the  best 
possible  authority,  gives  the  number  of  Rose 
species  as  sixty-two,  a  number  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  reduced  than  augmented,  and  of 
which  it  is  quite  possible  that  not  more  than 
twenty  are  answerable  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
varieties  now  found  in  gardens.  The  contention  of 
Rose  reformers,  liowever,  appears  to  resolve  itself 
into  this  :  that  the  very  various  modes  of  classifica- 
tion adopted  in  theircataloguesby  different  nursery- 
men are  inconvenient ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  that 
a  uniform  arrangement  should  be  made  use  of  in 
all  lists.  Apart  from  the  possible  comments  of 
the  trade-growers  as  to  their  perfectability  to 
manage  their  own  business,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  variations  of  arrangement  in  catalogues 
are  not  more  numerous  than  the  differences  of 
ability  and  knowledge  in  those  who  have  gardens 
to  furnish.  For  the  amateur  who  sees  a  Rose 
which  he  admires,  and  merely  wants  to  find  its 
cost  before  ordering  it,  the  simple  dictionary  of 
names  of  varieties  with  their  prices  attached  is 
most  convenient.  The  rosarian  of  wider  expe- 
rience or  botanical  tendency,  on  the  other  hand, 
demands  a  catalogue  arranged  on  something  like 
a  scientific  basis,  in  which  varieties  are  grouped 
and  classified  under  the  head  of  the  species  from 
which  they  have  sprung.  But  between  these  two 
extremes  there  is  every  imaginable  class  of  con- 
stituent, to  whom,  naturally,  every  form  of  appeal 
is  made. 

What  class  of  growers  it  is  intended  to  benefit 
by  the  suggested  alteration  of  terms  is  by  no 
means  evident.  Anyone  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  somewhat  ponderous  expression  annual 
blooming  shrubs,  would  probably  prefer  the 
simpler  term  summer  Roses  that  has  done  duty 
for  so  many  years.  Again,  periodical  blooming 
.shrubs  can  hardly  be  considered  a  very  great 
improvement  on  hybrid  perpetual.  The  term 
perpetual  has  attained  a  fairly  definite  meaning 
in  horticulture,  and  when  a  perpetual  Rose  or  a 
perpetual  Strawl.ierry  is  spoken  of,  it  is  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  plant  flowers  or  fruits 
more  or  less  a  second  time  after  the  normal 
period  of  flowering  or  fruiting.  When  people 
speak  of  perpetual  Roses  they  u?e  the  expression 
as  the  name  of  a  group  of  widely-known  Roses, 
which  have,  in  common,  the  quality  of  blooming 
a  second  time — generally  in  autumn — to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

But  if  the  desirability  of  the  suggested  terms 
is  open  to  question,  far  more  so  is  the  possibility 
of  their  introduction.  When  once  a  nomencla- 
ture has  been  adopted,  and  especially  when  its 
employment  has  become  practically  universal, 
it  is  pretty  nearly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  effect 
any  substantial  alteration.  Many  of  the  com- 
monest expressions  have  long  since  lost  their 
literal  meaning,  but  are  not,  therelbre,  discarded 
as  unintelligible  ;  the  fact  that  the  sun  does  not 
in  reality  sink  down  when  day  is  done  was  not 
a  discovery  of  yesterday,  yet  the  phrase  "the  sun 


is  setting"  still  survives.  "But,"  says  "  Hortus,'' 
"  could  perversion  of  words  or  misrepresentation 
of  facts  go  further  ?  Is  it  not  a  gross  impos- 
ture!" Perhaps  ;  but  it  answers.  Sunset,  if  you 
will,  is  the  unmeaning  name  of  a  common  astro- 
nomical fact,  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  is  the 
unmeaning,  but  perfectly  well  understood,  name 
of  a  well-known  group  of'  Roses.  There  is  an 
excellent  old  proverb  about  not  throwing  away 
dirty  water  until  clean  is  forthcoming,  which 
"  Hortus  "  seems  to  have  forgotten  in  suggesting 
the  necessity  of  beginning  a  new  arrangement 
by  the  abolition  of  existing  Rose  names,  and 
really  the  objection  to  historical  and  geographical 
names  is  not  so  very  obvious.  Persian  Yellow  is 
a  good  enough  name  for  the  Rose  sent  home  by 
Sir  Henry  Willock  in  1S:3",  and  in  all  probability 
China  Roses  will  be  talked  about  to  the  end  of 
time.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  attempt 
to  supplant  the  practical  Fortune's  Yellow  by  the 
more  picturesque,  but  not  a  whit  more  descrip- 
tive name,  Beauty  of  Glazenwood  ? 

The  proposed  division  of  Rosis  into  shrubs 
and  climbers  would  but  render  confusion  worse 
confounded,  for,  as  "  Hortus ''  points  out,  innu- 
merable varieties  may  be  equally  well  grown  in 
either  capacity,  and  the  suggestion  to  supplement 
this  admittedly  doubtful  classification  by  refer- 
ence to  such  structural  details  as  the  prickles 
comes  a  little  oddly  from  one  so  opposed  to  a 
botanical  basis.  The  bntanist  may,  perhajis, 
identify  species  by  the  form  and  position  of  hairs 
and  prickles,  but  the  gardener  classifies  his 
plants  chiefly  by  their  flowers,  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  "Hortus''  would  seriously 
entertain  the  notion  of  putting  Barone.ss  Roth- 
schild and  Etienne  Levet  in  ditierent  classes 
because  one  is  thorny  and  the  other  smooth- 
wooded,  or  of  separating  Alfred  Colomb  and 
Marie  Baumann  because  one  has  only  large 
prickles,  while  those  of  the  other  are  of  all  sizes. 

Even  the  distinction  most  relied  on  by  Mr. 
Hewett,  namely,  the  number  of  times  a  Rose 
blooms  during  one  season  when  considered  with- 
out regard  to  the  origin  of  the  variety,  is  by  no 
means  dependable,  for  many  varieties  bloom  more 
freely  in  autumn  in  some  jdaces  and  in  some 
seasons  than  in  others  ;  and  recent  correspondence 
has  shown  that,  whereas  in  certain  localities 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  has  this  year  proved  a 
most  valuable  autumnal  bloomer,  in  other  parts 
not  a  bloom  has  been  seen  since  the  July  flower- 
ing. But  if  the  period  of  a  Rose's  blooming  is 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  its  race  or 
origin,  then  Mr.  Hewett's  threefold  division  gives 
us  nothing  but  our  old  friends  the  summer  Roses, 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  the  Tea-scented 
Roses  under  new  and  not  very  attractive  names. 
Concluding,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  get  far  away  from  the  existing  classification 
and  nomenclature  which  Mr.  Hewett  considers 
so  "  sadly  confused,"  and  "  Hortus  "  finds  "  un- 
certain and  incomprehensible,'  it  will  be  well  to 
see  how  far  a  case  is  made  out  against  present 
arrangements,  and  what  amendments  and  simpli- 
fications it  would  be  possible  to  eflect. 

Mr.  Hewett's  great  dithculty  seems  to  be  to 
decide  where  to  class  certain  recent  Hybrid  Teas 
and  the  Noisette  Roses.  Let  the  plan  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  be  followed  of  classing  the 
former  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  the  latter  with 
the  Teas,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hewett's 
objections  disappear.  Just  as  Asia  Minor  is  the 
general  receptacle  of  the  schoolboy  for  every 
place  of  whose  exact  geographical  position  he  is 
uncertain,  so  the  group  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
may  be  made  to  include  all  Roses  of  such  mixed 
origin  as  not  to  be  referable  to  any  distinct 
species,  provided  only  they  bloom  more  or  less  a 
second  time  during  the  season.     Again,  it  might 


naturally  be  expected  that  a  hybrid  between  a 
Tea  and  a  Musk  Rose  when  hybridised  with  a 
Tea  would  give  seedlings  very  nearly  resembling 
the  general  habit  of  the  Tea,  of  whose  blood  it 
would  have,  so  to  speak,  a  double  strain,  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  so- 
called  Noisette  Roses.  The  original  Noisette 
(now  believed  to  be  entirely  lost)  came  from  a 
cross  between  a  Tea  and  a  Musk,  and  this  hybrid, 
being  again  crossed  with  Teas,  resulted  in  varieties 
such  as  Marechal  Niel,  Caroline  Kuster,  Solfa- 
terre,  &c.,  so  nearly  of  the  character  of  the  Teas 
as  to  justify'  their  inclusion  in  the  same  group. 
By  the  way,  Sir.  Hewett  makes  a  strange  remark 
in  asking  whether  "  the  yellow  shades  in  our 
Tea  Roses  .  .  .  are  natural  to  the  species 
canina ;''  whereas,  of  course,  all  our  Tea  Roses  are 
derived  from  R.  indica  and  its  varieties.  There 
are  no  yellow  varieties  of  R.  canina,  nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  evidence  of  any  cross  with 
R.  sulphurea  having  ever  been  effected. 

"  Hortus "  says,  "  it  seems  physically  impos- 
sible to  make  botanical  species  of  Roses  the  basis 
of  any  practically  useful  nomenclature  or  classi- 
fication that  shall  be  understood  by  rosarians." 
The  use  of  the  term  "  rosarians  "  here  makes  this 
statement  rather  self-contradictory,for  it  is  hardly 
to  be  believed  that  the  rosarians  who  have  carefully 
classified  all  the  garden  varieties  under  the  heads 
of  the  species  from  which  they  have  sprung  have 
completed  an  arrangement  practically  useless 
and  incomprehensible  to  themselves.  But  if 
" Hortus"  means  to  say  that  beginners  in  the  art 
of  Rose-growing  cannot  use  or  understand  the 
Rose  catalogues  that  are  arranged  upon  this  bota- 
nical basis,  the  statement  may  be  more  or  less 
true  according  to  the  way  in  which  such  novices 
approach  their  task.  The  catalogues  of  our 
large  Rose  growers  are,  as  a  rule,  exjilicit  enough 
for  most  people  ;  but  for  beginners  a  further 
simplification  might  be  desirable,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  all  the  varieties  of  Roses  now  grown 
in  gardens  might  for  practical  purposes  be  in- 
cluded in  the  following  four  groups: — 

1.  SuMMEit  KosES  (Roses  that  never  bloom  more  than 
once  a  year).  — Provence  and  Moss,  Damaak, 
Gallica,  Alba,  &c.,  Hybrid  China  (so  called), 
Climbers  (Ayrshire,  Evergreen,  Banksian,  Bnur- 
sault).  This  would  form  a  very  brief  part  of 
the  list,  but  few  varieties  being  worth  growing  in 
an  ordinary  garden. 

■J.  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  (Hybrid  Roses  which 
bloom  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  more  than  once), 
including  Hybrid  Teas,  Bourbons,  &c. 

■J.  Tea-scented  Roses  (varieties  which  have  not 
widely  departed  from  the  type  K.  indica),  includ- 
ing Noisettes  and  Chinas. 

4.  Single  and  Sesii-double  Roses.  —  Species: 
Macartney,  Rugosa,  Musk,  &c.  This  also  would 
constitute  but  a  short  section. 

In  groups  2  and  3,  which  would,  of  course, 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  list,  either  some  device 
might  be  employed  to  indicate  the  varieties  best 
adapted  for  exhibition,  or  each  group  might  be 
printed  in  two  sections  ;  the  one  to  include  the 
best  varieties  for  exhibition,  leading  types  of 
which  would  be,  in  group  2,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  and  Madame  Isaac 
Pereire  ;  and  in  group  3,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Marechal  Niel,  and  Caroline  Kuster  ;  the  other 
to  include  what  are  conventionally  called  garden 
Roses — that  is,  varieties  with  less  perfect  flowers, 
though  well  adapted  in  a  mass  to  make  an 
effective  display  in  the  garden — leading  types 
of  which  woulil  be  in  group  2,  Anna  Alexieff', 
Reine  IMarie  Henriette,  and  Armosa ;  and  in 
group  3,  Madame  Falcot,  William  Allen  Richard- 
son, and  Cramoisie  Superieure. 

These  four  broad  divisions  form  a  purely  garden 
arrangement,  although  originally  founded  on  a 
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botanical  basis,  aud,  if  convenient  in  catalogues, 
may  also  advantageously  be  maintained  in  a  col- 
lection of  growing  plants.  Tlie  summer  Roses 
should  be  grown  by  themselves  in  the  garden  be- 
cause many  of  them,  such  as  tlie  Mosses,  Gallicas, 
&c.,  are  exceedingly  liable  to  mildew,  which  is  a 
terribly  infectious  complaint.  Tlie  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  may  well  be  grown  all  together,  as  none 
of  them,  whether  called  Hybrid  Teas,  Hybrid 
Noisettes  (.such  as  Boule  de  Neige),  or  Bourbons, 
are  admissible  in  the  classes  devoted  to  Teas  at 
Rose  shows.  The  Tea-scented  Roses,  requiring 
in  many  districts  a  little  extra  careful  treatment 
and  protection,  are  much  more  conveniently 
managed  when  not  mixed  u|3  with  other  kinds  of 
Roses,  especially  also  as  they  will  thrive  on 
lighter  soil  than  that  best  adapted  to  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  The  grouping  of  the  single  Roses 
by  themselves  miglit  be  considered  unnecessary, 
seeing  that  they  appeal,  unfortunately,  only  to  a 
limited  public  as  yet  ;  but  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  in  reality  for  their  separation,  so  that 
those  who  do  not  want  them  need  not  be 
bothered  with  their  inclusion  in  other  parts  of 
the  list,  while  their  admirers  may  at  the  same 
time  find  them  without  trouble.  Still,  if  the 
more  decorative  of  these  graceful  single  Rose 
types  be  grown  more  or  less  apart,  or  in  the  wild 
garden,  anywhere  where  they  can  have  room  to 
grow  as  they  like,  the  canopj'  of  bloom  under 
which  the  plants  hide  themselves  from  the  sum- 
mer sun  cannot  fail  to  win  for  them  increasing 
admiration  from  all  who  see  them. 

T.  W.  G. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Finsbury  Park.-^Wu  have 
been  rciiucsted  tu  .st;itc  that  the  annual  display  of  Chry- 
santheiiiunis  in  this  park  is  now  open  to  the  public. 

Anthuriums. — Of  the  forms  of  A.  Antlreanum 
that  named  lieine  des  Beiges  differs  iQ  the  spathe,' 
which  is  smooth,  not  wrinkled  like  the  type,  whilst 
the  colour  is  a  pleasing  bright  rose.  A.  Archiduc 
Joseph  has  also  a  smooth  spathe,  rosy  peach  in 
colour.  A.  ornatum,  a  very  ornamental  kind,  has 
pinkish  white  spathes,  and  A.  Dechardi,  a  coinpact- 
growing  kind,  has  also  white  spathes  and  is  almost  a 
perpetual  bloomer;  all  of  these  plants  are  now  in 
bloam  in  the  Maida  Vale  Nursery. 

Tuberoses  out  of  doors.  —  Having  read 
"11.  D.'s"  remarks  on  double  Titberosos,  I  thought 
it  might  interest  some  to  know  that  these  flowers  can 
be  snccessfully  grown  out  of  doors.  We  have  been 
cutting  blooms  here  for  the  last  six  weeks  from  bulbs 
planted  out  about  the  first  week  in  May.  I  enclose 
a  spike,  though  the  flowers  are  now  getting  spoiled, 
the  nights  being  cold  and  foggy. — W.  Thomas,  AijUi- 
ford. 

*^j*  A  very  fine  spike  indeed  of  the  best  double 
form  of  Tuberose. — En. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — These  are  exceptionally 
fine  just  now  at  Swaulty.  Those  who  have  not 
studied  these  plants  could  scarcely  bLdicve  what  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  them  during  the 
past  few  years.  Anyone  requiring  a  brilliant  di^^play 
of  flowers  either  in  tlie  greenhouse  or  in  a  cut  state 
from  this  time  up  to  Christmas  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
card Pelargoniums.  For  this  purpose  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  equal  them  ;  beautiful  even  as  are 
Chrysanthemums,  they  cannot  approach  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums in  brilliancy.  Amongst  the  finest  singles 
adapted  for  pot  culture  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  cerise-red ;  Lucy  Mason,  reddish  salmon,  suf- 
fused with  orange  ;  Lady  Reed,  pure  white,  with  a 
large  scarlet  centre  ;  Norah,  soft  blush  ;  Imogen,  pure 
salmon;  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  lirge  white,  retaining 
its  purity  under  any  conditions  ;  Aurore  Boreale,  Ijglit 
scarlet,  tinged  with  salmon;  Edith  <  leurge,  reddish 
pink,  very  tine  ;  Nelly  Thomas,  brii^ht  scarlet,  upper 
peta's  featliered  with  maroon  ;  i^ueen  Matilda,  soft 
pink,  base  of  upper  jietals  pure  white,  dwarf,  and 
very  effective  ;  Ajax,  aoft  reddiah  scarlet;  Swanle\' 
Gem,  bright  rosy  salmon,  with  a  white  centre  j  Mr. 


H.  Cannell,  crimson  and  maroon,  white  eye  ;  Lady 
ChesterKeld,  very  deep  salmon  ;  and  Lord  Chester- 
field, rich  magenta,  and  trusses  large.  In  the  double 
section  there  are  many  tine  varieties  with  broad,  even 
petals,  and  as  double  as  a  Rose.  Some  of  these  are 
largely  grown  for  market  purposes,  and  are  extremely 
valuable  when  cut,  on  account  of  their  blooms  last- 
ing for  a  long  period  ;  the  pips,  when  wired,  are 
worked  up  into  bouquets  and  button-holes.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  a  few  kinds  which  stand 
out  conspicuously  amongst  thousands  now  in  flower. 
First  come  the  novelties  of  the  season,  and  amongst 
these  may  be  named  Spade  Guinea,  orange-scarlet, 
suffused  with  yellow,  very  fine,  and  from  which  we 
may  reasonably  hope  ere  long  to  have  a  genuine 
yellow  Pelargonium  ;  Australian  Gold,  cerlse-salmou, 
with  a  distinct  yellow  shade  ;  and  Blanche  Perfecta, 
pure  white.  Amongst  older  varieties  are  Mr.  H. 
t.'annell,  a  useful  sort  for  market  purposes  ;  B.  K.  Bliss, 
rich  deep  scarlet;  Eteranthe,  large  in  the  truss,  and 
pips  large  individually,  flowerssemi-double,  rich  scarlet ; 
Belle  Nancienne,  white,  edged  with  .salmon,  centre 
red  ;  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  mottled  salmon,  very  fine  ; 
Mrs.  Cordon,  soft  rosy  cerise ;  The  Lord  Mayor, 
purple-pink ;  Magenta  King,  rich  pure  magenta  ; 
James  Vick,  deep  salmon,  shaded  with  pink  ;  Charles 
Lalande,  intense  crimson  ;  Le  Cygne,  pure  white  ; 
and  Madame  Leon  Dalloy,  blush  white—  all  very 
handsome. 

Bromeliads  in  flower. — Among  these  beautiful 
jilants  which  are  largely  grown  at  the  Pine-apple 
Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  are  Garaguata  cardinalis,  with 
large  scarlet  spikes;  'J'illandsia  Lindeni,  rich  blue; 
the  old  -Kchmea  fulgens,  Billbergia  thyrsoidea,  Nidu- 
larium  Meyendorli  and  spectabile  ;  whilst  such  kinds 
as  Eneholirion  Saundersi,  Tillandsia  mosaica,  and  T. 
zonata  and  splendens  are  also  conspicuous.  The  ex- 
treme beauty  of  this  class  of  plants  should  render  them 
more  popular  in  English  gardens  than  they  have 
hitherto  been. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna. — A  border  of  this  in 
front  of  one  of  the  plant-houses  at  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Ealing,  presents  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered. 
The  bulbs  were  put  out  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Roberts ;  they  were  properly  planted,  and  since  then 
they  have  done  amazingly  weU.  The  border  is  30 
feet  or  so  in  length,  and  about  21  inches  in  width, 
and  it  presents  to  view  quite  a  forest  of  stout  stems 
bearing  very  fine  trusses  of  deep  rose-coloured  flowers. 
The  border  faces  due  south,  and  the  east  end  of  ib  is 
nearer  the  hot-water  pipes  than  the  other  portions, 
the  result  being  a  succession  of  plants,  those  in  the 
warm  end  coming  much  earlier  into  flower  than  those 
in  the  other.  The  bulbs  were  placed  rather  deep  in 
the  border,  which  consists  of  a  rich,  but  rather  light 
soil.  There  are  many  spots  in  gardens  in  warm, 
sunny  positions  that  could  be  used  for  the  growth  of 
this  really  grand  autumu-flovvering  plant. 

Double  Prim.ulas. — These  are  quite  a  speciality 
in  Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery,  Maida  Vale;  they 
are  just  now  coming  into  flower,  and  will  continue 
in  bloom  throughout  tlie  great  i>art  of  the  winter. 
Apart  from  their  utility  and  beauty  as  pot  plants, 
few  flowers  are  more  popular  for  button-hole  bouquets 
than  are  those  of  these  double  Primulas.  Besides  the 
old  double  white,  we  noticed  a  Fern-leaved  form, 
with  large,  rich,  crimson  flowers,  named  Emperor  ; 
also  King  of  the  Purples,  purplish  crimson  ;  Fairy, 
white,  elegantly  fringed  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  very 
large  pure  white  ;  Maiden's  Blu^h,  white  tinged  witli 
jiink  ;  and  Water  Nymph,  Fern  leaved,  with  white 
flowers.     These  are  all  first-rate  sjrta. 

Begonia  Mrs.  Haworth-Booth.— Under  this 
name  we  have  received  from  Col.  Haworth-Booth,  of 
HuUbauk,  Hull,  the  finest  tingle  white  Begonia  of  the 
tuberous  rooted  section  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
flowers  measure  just  upon  4  inches  across,  are  of 
thick  texture,  and  the  petals  are  rounded  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  almost  a  circular  flower.  The  whole 
flower  is  of  snowy-whiteness,  which  is  rendered  all 
th'-'  more  striking  by  being  contrasted  with  the  tassel 
of  golden  stamens.  There  are  many  white  sorts  of 
Begonia,  but  they  have  defects,  some  being  flushed 
with  pink;  others,  again,  are  defective  ia  form, 
having  petals  of  unequal  size,  but  this  seedling  seems 
to  be,  as  we  have  just  s.ud,  the  perfec'ion  of  a  tirit- 


rate  white  B.'gonia.  The  leaves  are  large  and  of 
flashy  texture,  and  we  presume  the  habit  of  the  plant 
is  strong  and  dwarf.  It  was  iaisedl>y  Mr.  Lawrie, 
the  gardener  at  HuUbank. 

Chrysanthemum  La  Vierge.— Some  flowers 
of  this  beautiful  early  Chrysanthemum  have  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Corstorphine,  Mid- 
lothian, who  states  that  the  blooms  were  cut  from 
plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  potted  last 
month.  The  flowers  are  as  tint  ai  those  of  Elaine, 
and  absolutely  pure  white.  Il,  is  in  every  way 
su|)erior  to  such  kinds  as  Madame  I)e?grange  for 
purposes  for  which  pure  white  flowers  are  required. 

Tercentenary     of    the     introduction     of 

the  Potato  into  England. — it  is  proposed,  says 
Nature,  to  hold  a  Tercentenary  Potato  Exhibition  at 
the  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  Westminster,  from  Wednes- 
dry,  December  1,  to  Saturday,  December  4,  and  to 
appoint  one  of  tho-e  days  for  a  conference,  when 
some  of  the  unsettled  qxiestions  relative  to  the  history, 
&c.,  of  the  Potato  may  be  discussed.  The  exhibi- 
bition  will  consist  of  four  sections  : — (1)  An  historic 
and  scientific  collection,  to  include  early  works  on 
botany,  in  which  the  Potato  is  figured  ;  maps 
showing  the  European  knowledge  of  the  New 
World  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  proximity 
of  Potato-growing  districts  to  the  ports  most  fre- 
quented ;  early  books  un  travels  and  voyages  in  which 
reference  to  the  Potato  occur  ;  works  and  papers  in 
which  attempts  to  define  the  different  species  are 
made  ;  illustrations  of  the  species  and  varieties  ;  con- 
temporary references  to  the  voyages  of  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Greavitle,  and  Raleigh.  {'!)  Illustrations  of 
Potato  disease,  and  works  on  the  subject.  (Sections 
1  and  2  will  be  arranged  imder  the  advice  of  a  com- 
mittee of  scientific  gentlemen  who  have  consented  to 
give  their  co-opsration.)  {'-i)  Methods  for  storing, 
preserving,  and  using  partly  diseased  Potatoes,  &c. 
(4)  A  display  of  tubers  of  all  the  various  varieties 
grown.  (In  this  section,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
medals  will  bi  awarded.  Each  exhibit  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  date  of  planting,  locality, 
nature  of  soil,  &c.) 


QUESTIOyS. 

.o:.2i.  —Preserving  Filberts.  — What  is  the  best  way  uf 
preserving  these  and  other  nut-i?  I  find  tint  mine  are 
shrivelling,  tliough  picked  ripe  and  put  in  a  dry  place. — E.  G. 

5:i;20.— Moth  traps.— May  I  ask  "  G.  S.  S."  to  give  me 
the  L-orrcct  name  of  die  plant  which  acts  as  a  moth  trj-p  ?  I 
should  lilie  t)  procure  .some. — Entomologist. 

O'lJi'.— Pistia  Stratiotes.  -Will  some  reader  of  Tue 
Gardfn,  who  is  a  good  grower  of  this  aquatic,  kindly  give  me 
some  detiils  as  to  its  culture?  I  h.ive  a  small  plant  or  two 
rtoatlQg  in  a  Lily  tank,  but  they  seem  to  bd  dwindling 
away. — M.  U. 

ob-2T.— Too  leafy  Vi  detS-— How  can  I  pi-event  Violets 
produciug  an  over-quantity  of  loaves  c  impared  with  the 
amount  ot  flowers?  Mine  look  green  and  liealthy,  throwing 
out  quantities  of  loaves  and  runners,  but  the  flowers  are  few. 
The  soil  is  good,  calcareous  in  subsoil  and  well  manured.— 

.'j')2s.— Diseased  Clematises.— For  these  two  or  throe 
years  past,  largc-lluwcr^d  < 'k'tnatisos  in  my  garden  at  Wey- 
ijridgc  have  been  wo  raucli  disuased,  that  I  am  no  longer  going 
to  attempt  to  grow  them,  it  affects  ))oth  Jackmaas  varieties 
and  those  raised  by  other  growers,  planted  in  different  parts 
of  the  garden  ;  the  plants  die  off  suddenly  without  any  ai>pa- 
rent  reason.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  are  any  large 
varieties  proof  against  it,  and  if  the  disease  is  general. — 
Old  SuiiseRiBEU. 


SHORT  NO  TBS— VARIOUS. 

"lOiii  —"Label  wires- — Vo  not  hang  Acme  labels  by  copper 
wire;  galvanic  action  is  set  up  betweeu  the  z  nc  and  the 
copper,  and  the  zinc  label  very  soon  gets  cut  through  and 
drojis  ofl".     I  speak  from  experience. — U.  C.  B. 

Seedling  Begronias  (0.  II-  M.)-VQvy  good  blooms, 
but  not  superior  to  those  of  other  sorts  raised  in  nurseries  in 
or  near  Loudon.  Your  double  sort  is,  we  consider,  the  finest, 
but  one  with  flowers  very  similar  was  sliown  at  South  Ken- 
singt<.>n  the  other  day. 

Anagrallis  cserulea  and  arvensis  are  identical,  except 
in  coli'ur  ;  therefore  one  is  a  variety  of  the  other.  A.  indica 
from  Nepaul  is  distinct.  The  large- flowered  kinds  from  the 
Mediterranean  require  protection  in  winter.  There  is  a 
whUc  variety  of  A.  MoncUi. — H.  A. 

Fung'US  (/''.  'S*  viid  -S ). — Tiie  fungus  which  you  send  is 
not  a  truHle,  though  often  mistaken  for  one.  It  is  a  kind  of 
puff-ball  named  Scleroderma  viilgare,  and,  if  nut  poisonous, 
quite  worthless  for  the  table.  It  is,  however,  suinctimos 
used  for  stuffiug  turkeys,  sausages,  &ic.,  by  the  keepers  of  the 
commoner  sorts  of  French-dining  rooms  in  London.  Its  taste 
is  by  no  moans  pleasant,  but  beiug  b'ack  in  colour  it  pisses 
fcr  truflli  with  sjme  unfortunate  diners. — >V.  G.  B. 
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OX-EVE  DAISIES. 
There  seems  stiU  to  be  a  f;ood  deal  nf  confusion 
prevalent  aliout  the  synonyms  and  characters  of 
several  Ox-eye  Daisies  which  are  more  or  less 
common  in  English  gardens  and  nurseries.  The 
remarks  I  liere  make  are  founded  upon  the  best 
botanical  authorities,  and  upon  an  examination 
of  specimens  in  the  herbarium  at  Kew. 

Chrtsanthemum  (Lrucasthemum)  maximum 
(De  Candolle). — This  is  the  plant  iigured  on 
p.  3.3.3  of  The  Garden  by  the  name  of  L. 
atratuni.  Plants  of  it  came  to  nie  about  five 
years  ago  named  C.  atratum,  but,  suspecting  their 
genuineness,  I  sent  tliem  to  Kew,  and  received  a 
reply  signed  by  the  highest  authority  there  say- 
ing, "  Your  Daisy  is  clearly  Chrysanthemum 
maximum."  Since  that  time  I  have  di.-tributed 
it  largely  under  its  true  name.  It  grows  2  feet 
or  3  feet  high  or  more,  has  a  spreading  habit 
upwards,  but  a  close  growth 
at  the  base,  produces  very  large 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and 
is  succeeded  by 

Chrysanthemum  (Leitan- 
themum)  latifolium  (De 
Candolle). — This  is  the  plant 
which  is  grown  in  many  gar- 
dens and  nurseries  as  C.  maxi- 
mum. It  l>egins  to  tlower  just 
as  the  true  C.  maximum  ends 
and  grows  twice  as  high,  reach- 
ing in  this  garden  a  height  of 
from  5  feet  to  7  feet.  In  its 
native  country  (Portugal),  I 
am  told  by  those  who  have 
seen  it,  and  have  sent  me  seeds 
of  it,  that  it  grows  ti  ■  a  height 
of  10  feet.  The  flowers  are 
often  as  large  as  those  of  <_'. 
maximum,  but  the  stalk  is 
thicker,  and  the  plant  in  every 
way  coarser  and  inferior,  but 
it  has  the  merit  of  making  a 
succession  in  themixed border. 
Plants  from  the  same  lot  of 
seed  vary  much  in  the  form  of 
the  flower,  the  width  and  length 
of  the  rays,  and  the  relative 
size  of  the  disc  ;  but  there  is 
a  gap  betneen  latifolium  and 
the  nearest  form  of  maximum 
to  it  which  I  have  never  seen 
bridged  over.  I  first  received 
this  plant  from  tlie  late  Mr. 
Harpur  Crewe  by  the  name  of 
C.  lacustre,  which  is  Brotero's 
name  given  by  De  Candolle  as 
synonymous  with  his  C.  latifolium. 

CnRY.SANTHEMU.M    (LeUCANTHEMUM)   ATRATUM 

(De  Candolle). — The  characters  of  tliis  plant  do 
not  agree  exactly  with  those  of  any  plant  I  have 
seen  in  cultivation  in  English  gardens.  The 
specimens,  of  which  there  are  many,  in  Kew 
herbarium  lead  me  to  think  it  would  be  no  ac- 
quisition, and  in  no  respect  superior  as  a  garden 
plant  to  our  common  Ox-eye  Daisy,  V.  vulgare, 
of  which  many  botanists  take  it  to  be  a  mere 
variety.  The  leaves  are  narrow  at  the  base,  very 
obtuse  at  the  apex,  with  three  or  five  deep  in- 
dentations. The  name  atratum,  "blackened,' 
refers  to  the  outline  of  the  back  of  the  invo- 
lucral  bracts.  In  all  the  Ox-eye  Daisies  this  is 
often  marked  with  brown,  but  in  C.  atratum 
it  is  a  distinct  black  line.  In  other  respects 
the  flower  resembles  that  of  C.  vulgare,  or  of 

C.  MONTANUM,   a   plant  I   had  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  from  Ware's    nursery,  and,  as  far   as 


I  have  been  able   to    investigate  it,  it  was  cor-  lardia  dropped  in  to  give  colour.     This  is,  I  take 

rectly  named.     Generally  speaking,  it  is  hardly  it,  a  rather  uncommon  bouquet,  if  it  may  be  so 

distinguishable  from  large  forms  of  C.  vulgare,  termed,  and  yet  a  very  pretty  one.     The  Mallow 

and    is  hardly  worth  cultivating  where  C.  vul-  flowers  close  up  at  night,  and  expand  agam  m  the 

gare    is    common.     But    either 'of  these   plants  morning  ;  tlms  they  are  more  endurmg  and  escape 

may  be  made  to  produce  large  flowers  and  tall  that  dust  which  set^tles  so  freely  upon  flowers  after 

.  ,,       ,      ,.  ,       ' ,. .     ..         o     ,        ,     ..        .  trie  eas  IS  ligliteu.    Unexpanded  blooms  at  ttie  time 

stalks    by  high    cultivation,  or,  by  planting   in  ^^  ^^^^.      f^,;j,  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^        ^^^^^ 

rock  without  soil,  to  assume  a  neat  and  dwarf  ;„  ^^ater.     I  think,   were   this  Mallow  generally 

growth,    not    exceeding   3    mclies   or    4  inches  known  and  cultivated   in   gardens,   it  would  be 

high.     Of   these    five  species  I    have  seen  four  found  of  inestimable  value  for  cutting  purposes, 

in    cultivation    in    England,    C.    atratum    being  and  would  be  highly  esteemed  by  ladies,  as  it  is  so 

the  exception.     There    are    many    other  white-  pleasing  and  bright.    Plants  come  freely  from  seed, 

flowered  Chrysanthemums,  Imt  they  are  not  so  They  are  perfectly  hardy.     During  the  winter  the 

liable   to    be"  confused.     I    may   add    that    the  prettily  cut  foliage   is  very  ornamental,  and  the 

botanical  character  of  the  presence    or   absence  plants  will  grow  anywhere.— D. 

of  a  pappus  above  the  achene  of  the  ray  flowers,  .  Hybrid  Gladioli.— Allow  me  to  demur  to  a 


upon  which  some  botanists  depend  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  these  species,  is  thought  by  others  to 
be  less  trustworthy.  C.  Wollet  Dod. 

Edge  Hall. 


few  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  "  Delta"  (p.  333) 
in  reference  to  the  culture  of  Gladioli.  I  have 
been  a  grower  of  all  the  newer  varieties  I  could 
procure  for  many  years,  and,  therefore,  am  not 
unacquainted  with  their  culture.  In  speaking  of 
P.S.— I  hear  from  Mr.  Loder,  of  Floore,  that  the  natural  advantages  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Burrell  afc 
he  had  the  Daisy  lately  figured  in  The  Gardes    Cambridge,  "  Delta  "  says  the  rainfall  is  10  inches 

lessthanat  Kelway's.in  Somei" 
set,  that  the  soil  is  good  loam, 
and  that  the  autumns  are  drj-, 
thus  approximating  compara- 
tively to  Fontainebleau.  The 
climate  in  Cambridge,  as  a 
matter  of  tact,  is  considerably 
diti'erent  from  that  of  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  probably,  so  far  as  one 
could  judge  by  visiting  both  in 
autumn,  there  is  a  ditt'erence 
of  balf-a-dozen  degrees  in  tem- 
perature, and  this  tells  vastly 
as  regards  the  ripening  process, 
which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the 
vital  secrets  of  success.  A 
southern  aspect,  too,  tells  vastly 
in  the  same  direction.  Taka 
the  same  locality,  plant  Gladi- 
oli on  a  slope  facing  the  south, 
and  success  is  certain.  Plane 
corresponding  cormsfacing  the 
north,  where  ripening  from 
sun-heat  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible, and  failure  and  degene- 
ration are  equally  assured. 
That  is  my  experience,  and  I 
have  grown  spikes  as  fine  as 
those  I  noticed  in  the  magnifi- 
cent stand  of  P20  variBties 
shown  from  Langport  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
show,  at  South  Kensington,  on 
the  '24th  of  August  last.  As  to 
moisture,  I  believe  that  Gladi- 
oli, especially  in  summer,  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  it.  I 
have  had  as  fine  spikes  as 
ever  I  saw  within  the  past 
month,  the  majority  of  them 
being  the  rarer  purples,  pinks, 
from  me,  and  that  I  sent  it  as  Chrysanthemum  and  shades  thereof,  with  the  exception  of 
atratum.     This  is  explained  above. -^C.  W.  D.        Christopher  Columbus,  Cherub,  Samuel  .Jennings, 

and  James  Macintosh— and  yet  rain,  it  raineth 

THE  PYEESEAN  SAXIFRAGE.  ''^'^O'  f'ay  I     As  to  soil,  that  of  a  rich  sandy  for- 

,  ,  mation  is  by  far  the  best.     Sand  I  have  found  to 

(SAXIFRAOA  LONGIFOLIA  )  jjg  ^  g^gj^j  antidote  to  degeneration.   I  put  a  hand- 

The  noblest  of  the  silvery  Saxifrages,  and  a  mo.st   ful  of  clean  river  .sand  both  above  and  below  the 

satisfactory  plant  in  all  stages.     It  is  interesting 


The  Pyreuean  .Saxifrage  (8axifrag;i  longifulia). 


Eugraved  from  a  photograpli  for  The  Garden. 


to  watch  the  gradual  increa.se  of  the  young  rosette 
of  stifl"  symmetriial  foliage  for  two,  or  even  three 
j"ears,  and  finally  the  growth  of  the  great  flower- 
spike,  when,  after  due  ripening  of  the  seed,  the 
plant  dies.  Unlike  other  Saxifrages  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  makes  no  offsets,  and  young  plants  can 
only  be  got  from  seed.  The  plume  of  flower 
from  which  tlie  engraving  was  taken  was  some 
2()  inches  long,  and  nearly  a  foot  wide  at  the 
base. 

The  white  Mallow. —I  have  before  me  a  vase 
filled  with  a  bunch  of  the  Malva  mosehata  alba, 
with  just  a  few  flowers  of  a  single  dark  red  Gail- 


corms  ;  but  where  the  soil  naturally  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  it,  there  should,  everything 
else  being  equal,  be  a  distinct  advantage.  I 
manure  heavily  at  the  same  time,  and  give  fre- 
quent doses  of  liquid  manure  in  summer. — \V.  J. 
Murphy,  Clonmel. 

Gaillardias. — Effective  and  fine  as  are  many  of 
the  rich  yellow  and  bufl'-coloured  kinds,  none  are 
more  useful  than  the  deep  red  or  reddish  maroon 
forms,  which  seem  to  be  rather  scarce,  perhaps 
from  lack  of  selection.  One  of  the  darkest  I  have 
seen,  and  which  has  some  semi-double  features, 
as  a  few  petals  are  thrown  up  in  many  of  the 
blooms  over  the  eye,  is  a  seedling  from  the  double 
Lorenziana,  which  in  colour  is  quite  a  rich  reddish 
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crimson,  or  perhaps  chocolate.  Not  only  do  Gail- 
lardias  bloom  over  a  long  season  and  quite  into 
the  winter,  but  they  are  very  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings,  or  may  be  raised  from  seed.  Whilst 
the  singles  will  perhaps  pi'ove  the  most  acceptable 
for  vase  dre.ssing,  the  doubles  are  very  eifective  in 
beds  or  for  common  cut-flower  uses. — A.  D. 


HELIANTHUS  MULTIFLORUS    SIMPLEX 
MAXIMUS. 

With  all  due  regard  for  "Veronica's"  feelings, 
pray  let  me  protest,  and  I  am  sure  The  Garden 
will  join  me,  against  this  awful  name.  If  Helian- 
thus  multiHorus  really  has  garden  varieties  worth 
naming,  let  them  have  such  names  as  Sunflower 
Dorothy,  or  Sunflower  Mikado,  instead  of  giving 
names  offensive  to  science.  To  add  simplex  to 
the  name  of  a  flower  is  going  out  of  one's  way  to 
make  a  long  name,  for  it  is  only  an  abnormal 
departure  from  the  type  in  the  way  of  doubling 
— generally  expressed  by  the  letters  H. -pi.,  stand- 
ing for  flore-pleno,  it.,  with  a  double  flower — 
which  botanists  ever  think  it  necessary  to  note. 
But  apiojio"  of  this  H.  multiflorus,  Asa  Gray  tells 
us  that  the  plant  itself  is  a  garden  variety  of  H. 
decapetalus,  though  I  have  strong  reasons  for 
believing  it  to  be  a  hybrid  between  H.  annuus 
and  H.  decapetalus.  However  this  may  be,  and 
where\'er  the  original  plant  was  produced,  I 
believe  that  all  the  so  called  varieties  of  it  are 
mere  variations  depending  upon  culture.  With 
the  same  treatment  all  the  single  forms  after  a 
year  or  two  produce  in  my  garden  flowers  of  the 
same  size,  about  i")  inches  across,  more  or  less. 
INot  a  year  passes  that  I  have  not  plants  of  it  pro- 
ducing single  and  double  flowers  on  the  same 
root,  and  1  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  other 
gardens.  What  makes  them  revert  from  double 
to  single,  or  become  double,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  out.  The  form  of  the  double  flowers 
varies  much,  the  distinctive  ray  flowers  being  often 
absent,  and  the  ligules  of  the  disc  differing  in 
shape  and  size ;  but  these  differences,  too,  depend 
upon  cultural  conditions.  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  every  variety  of  H.  multiflorus  now  in 
gai'dens  might  be  from  the  increase  of  a  single 
plant  produced  by  an  accidental  cross  and  after- 
wards varied  by  cultivation.  Has  anyone  ever 
found  afertile  seed  on  H.  multiflorus? 

Eihit  Hull,  Malpat:.  C.   WoLt.EV  Don. 


Carnations  from  seed. — I  have  just  had  a 
communication  from  an  old  floricultural  friend, 
an  enthusiast  in  the  matter  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  especially  of  the  fancy  varieties.  He  is 
especially  interested  in  raising  seedlings  from  Con- 
tinental strains,  in  the  hope  of  getting  something 
new  and  distinct.  "  I  have  just  received," 
he  says,  "for  .sowing  next  spring  ;')00  seeds  of 
fancy  Carnations,  500  seeds  of  yellow-ground 
Picotees,  ."iOO  seeds  of  mixed  varieties  of  Carna- 
tions, .")00  seeds  of  mixed  varieties  of  Picotees,  500 
seeds  of  scarlet  Grenadin,  and  100  seeds  of  dwarf 
perpetual  :  in  all  '2G00  seeds."  What  a  garden  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees  they  will  make  I  What 
pleasure  there  will  be  in  watching  the  expanding 
of  the  flowers  even  if  hundreds  of  disappointments 
should  be  the  result  !  It  is  only  true  enthusiasm 
that  could  carry  through  to  the  end  such  a  trial  as 
this.  — R.  D. 

Varieties  of  Caucasian  Scabiovis.— I  have 
had  sent  me  one  of  the  most  varied  collections  of 
this  Scabious  that  ever  came  under  my  notice  by 
Mr.  Calthorpe,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Dudley 
Fortescue,  SummerviUe,  Dunmore  East,  with  the 
following  remark:  "I  wonder  what  the  editor  of 
The  (iAUDEN"  would  think  of  this  strain  for  cut- 
ting purposes?''  As  the  blooms  were  forwarded 
in  a  wooden  box,  they  will  hardly  bear  re-trans- 
mission to  enable  you  to  answer  the  query  your- 
self, but  you  may  permit  me  to  refer  to  them. 
The  blooms  measure  from  2  inches  to  '2i  inches 
across,  and  two-thirds  of  the  thirty  forwarded 
more  or  less  differ  from  each  other.  Some  are 
single  ;  some  double  ;  some  have  a  single  row  of 
guard    fljtets   around    the    margin  ;   .others    are 


doubled  ;  the  colours  range  from  pure  white  to 
perfect  black,  and  there  are  numbers  of  inter- 
mediate shades  of  rose,  purple,  and  crimson  ; 
others,  again,  have  shades  of  blue  and  yel- 
low, as  in  8.  graminifolia  ;  many  have  more 
than  half-a-dozen  shades  of  colour  on  one  head 
alone.  Remembering  that  this  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  all  perennials,  and  that  it  succeeds 
with  very  limited  attention,  surely  no  garden 
should  be  without  it,  though  all  may  not  succeed 
in  getting  as  good  a  strain  as  that  at  SummerviUe. 
— NV.  J.  Muuruv,  C'lonmd. 


GRASS  LAWKS. 

The  beauty  of  a  lawn  consists  in  the  evenness  of 
its  surface,  whether  level  or  sloped,  the  ab.sence 
of  worm-casts,  and  of  every  kind  of  obnoxious 
plants,  such  as  the  Daisy,  Plantain,  Crowfoot, 
&.C.  A  lawn  should  also  be  free  from  coarse 
Gras.es,  which  greatly  disfigure  a  smooth  sward. 
Moss,  too,  is  undesirable,  although  in  the  estima- 
tion of  some  it  renders  the  turf  soft  and  springy. 
To  preserve  a  lawn  in  high  keeping,  considerable 
labour  and  attention  are  necessary,  particularly 
during  the  summer  months.  In  order  to  have  a 
fine  lawn,  three  things  are  necessary,  viz.,  deep 
soil,  proper  kinds  of  (Jrasses,  and  frequent  mow- 
ings and  rollings.  As  regards  deep  soil,  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  verdure,  the  chief  point  of 
beauty  in  a  lawn,  has  to  be  maintained  through 
the  summer  when  the  weather  is  at  times  hot  and 
dry,  and,  therefore,  there  must  be  depth  of  soil 
into  which  the  Grass  can  strike  root.  It  is 
reported  that  the  roots  of  common  Clover  in 
trenched  ground  descend  to  a  depth  of  4  feet.  One 
of  the  best  lawns  I  ever  saw  was  laid  down  upon 
soil — a  good  yellow  loam  of  some  depth  —that  had 
been  deeply  dug  and  then  allowed  to  settle  ;  on 
this  was  placed  a  layer  of  '2  inches  of  chalk 
broken  fine,  and  the  interstices  between  the  chalk 
were  filled  up  with  the  fine  sweepings  from  a 
gravelled  road.  This  was  well  beaten  down  until 
the  surface  was  perfectly  level,  and  then  the 
turf — cut  from  a  neighbouring  common  on  which 
cattle  grazed— was  laid.  This  was  the  finest, 
softest,  greenest,  and  most  springy  lawn  I  ever 
saw.  A  rich  soil  is  not  at  all  necessary,  because 
that  would  cause  the  Grasses  to  grow  rank  ;  what 
is  wanted  is  a  short  growth  and  soft  herbage. 
Let  the  soil,  therefore,  be  good,  but  not  rich ; 
depth  and  the  capacity  to  retain  moisture  are  the 
needful  qualities.  If  the  land  be  light  and  sandy, 
a  mixture  of  a  rather  retentive  loam  should  be 
added. 

In  selecting  turf  to  make  a  lawn,  that  from  a 
common  or  roadside,  as  free  from  weeds  as 
possible,  should  be  employed.  Downs  or  common 
lands  grazed  by  sheep  supply  excellent  turf.  If 
it  has  to  be  obtained  from  a  distance,  and  if  it  has 
to  be  taken  to  some  extent  on  trust,  it  should  be 
stipulated  that  it  comes  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  character  just  given.  If  seeds  are  to  be 
used,  the  ground  should  be  prepared  and  levelled 
in  August,  so  that  the  seeds  may  be  sown  early  in 
September.  A  lawn  should  not  be  laid  down 
upon  a  piece  of  ground  that  requires  draining  ; 
but  if  so,  then  it  should  be  properly  drained. 
Then  let  it  be  dug  and  made  level,  and  rolled  in 
order  to  make  the  surface  as  smooth  as  possible. 
As  to  the  proper  kinds  of  Grasses,  I  may  remark 
that  the  following  sorts  are  recommended  as 
most  suitable  for  producing  a  close,  velvety 
turf :  - 


Crested  Dog's-tail  (Cjnosurua 

cristatus) 
Sheep's       Fescue      (Kestuca 

ovina) 
Fine-leaved    Fescue  (Fcstuca 

•  teiiuifolia) 
Dwarf  I'ereniual   Rye    Grass 

(Loliuin  perenne) 
Smootii  -  stiiilced       Meadow 

Grass  (Poa  pratonsis) 
Evergreen     Meadow      Grass 

(Foa  scnipervircn.s) 

These  should  be  mixed  in  their  proper  pro- 
portions, and  not  less  than  three  bushels  of  them 
will  be  required  per  statute  acre,  or  one  gallon  to 


Woodside      Meadow      (ir.i.s3 

(Poa  Eemoralis) 
Yellow      Trtfoil      (Mcdicogo 

lupulina) 
Bird's-foot      Trefoil      (Lotus 

corniculatus) 
Perennial  White  Clover  (Tri- 

foliinn  repens  perenne) 
Yellow    Suckling    (Trifoliimi 

minu.s) 


six  rods  or  perches,  (irasses  best  suited  for  lawns 
do  not  tiller  (/.(.,  put  forth  shoots  from  the  roots) 
so  much  as  some  varieties  which  are  valuable  in  a 
pasture  do,and,therefore.the  more  thickly  crowded, 
the  finer  will  be  the  turf.  Clovers  do  not  wear  so 
well  as  Grasses,  and  they  have  the  additional  ob- 
jection of  retaining  moisture  longer.  On  tennis 
grounds,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  Grasses 
only,  unless  the  soil  is  liable  to  scorch  in  dry 
weather ;  in  that  case,  it  may  be  desirable  to  in- 
clude Clover  also,  for  Clover  bears  drought  much 
longer  than  Grass.  To  secure  an  even  plant, 
instead  of  sowing  all  the  seed  at  once,  let  it  be 
done  twice.  In  the  first  sowing,  travel  up  and 
down  the  land,  and  on  the  second  occasion  go 
across  it  at  right  angles.  This  will  produce  more 
uniform '  results  than  is  possible  from  a  single 
effort,  no  matter  how  skilful  or  practised  the  sower 
may  be.  As  the  seeds  of  fine  Grasses  are  small 
and  light,  they  are  easily  blown  to  some  distance 
by  a  high  wind  ;  therefore  choose  a  (|uiet  time,  if 
possible,  and  in  sowing  keep  the  hand  low.  \Vhen 
the  task  is  accomplished,  giveanother  very  careful 
raking,  in  order  to  cover  as  many  seeds  as  pos- 
sible. Finally,  roll  down,  and  if  the  work  has 
been  done  well,  there  will  be  a  surface  as  level  as 
that  of  a  billiard  table.  Sowing  seeds  may  be 
done  in  the  spring  as  well  as  in  the  autumn — 
from  the  middle  ot  March  to  the  end  of  April  is 
the  best  time. 

My  third  point  is  frequent  mowing  and  rolling, 
say  once  a  week  or  every  ten  days  ;  without  con- 
stant mowing  a  lawn  will  soon  degenerate  into  a 
coarse  meadow  ;  while  rolling  will  render  it  firmer, 
closer,  shorter,  and  finer  every  time  it  is  repeated. 
In  the  case  of  a  lawn  that  has  been  sown  as  above 
directed,  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  have  attained 
a  height  of  2  inches  or  3  inches,  they  should  be 
carefully  gone  over  with  a  scythe  or  mowing 
machine  that  is  sharp  enough  to  make  a  clean  cud 
without  bruising  or  ujjrooting  the  herbage.  The 
scythe  is  preferable  to  the  machine  w  hile  the  plant 
is  in  an  early  stage  of  growth.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary that  the  soil  be  kept  in  good  condition,  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  termed  in  "good  heart,"  as  it  will, 
from  va:ious  causes,  become  impoverished,  and  a 
close  growth  of  Moss  will  be  the  result.  There 
are  some  who,  as  has  already  been  stated,  like 
Moss  on  a  lawn,  contending  that  it  makes  it  soft 
and  elastic  ;  but  it  is  a  sign  of  impoverishment, 
nevertheless;  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  lirass 
is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  Lawns  that  have 
become  impoverished  and  require  renovation,  if  a 
fresh  sowing  is  not  required,  will  be  greatly  helped 
by  having  spread  over  them  a  thin  layer  of 
finely  pulverised  manure  from  an  old  hotbed ; 
and  it  is  best  that  this  be  applied  late  in  the 
autumn  when  mowing  has  ceased  ;  and  prior  to 
its  being  applied  the  garden-rake  may  be  used 
to  scratch  over  the  surface,  so  that  the  manure 
may  be  the  more  readily  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  the  manure  has 
been  applied  the  roller  may  be  employed  to  make 
the  surface  level  ;  but  this  should  be  done  on  a 
dry  day,  when  the  manure  and  tarth  do  not 
stick  to  the  roller.  In  selecting  the  manure  for  a 
surface  dressing,  it  should  be  as  tree  from  the  seeds 
of  weeds  as  possible.  A  dressing  of  soot  is  of  great 
advantage  ;  when  U!ed  with  caution  it  produces  a 
beautiful  verdure,  and  it  has  this  further  recom- 
mendation, that  it  is  free  from  weeds. 

Where  lawns  require  renovation,  seeds  should  be 
sown,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre,  either  in 
spring  or  autumn.  Before  doing  this,  well  rake 
the  surface  with  a  small-toothed  rake,  and  do  not  be 
frightened  at  the  apparent  ruin  which  will  result 
from  this  operation  :  the  turf  will  speedily  recover. 
Then  sow,  and  either  rake  again  or  sift  some  fine 
soil  over  the  surface,  and  afterwards  carefully 
roll.  On  lawns  that  ai'e  in  the  main  perfect  there 
may,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  occur  bare  spots. 
In  such  cases  the  soil  should  be  loosened  with  a 
rake,  and  a  handful  of  seeds  may  be  sown  at  any 
time  from  March  till  September. 

Moss  on  lawns  is  generally,  as  has  just  been 
said,  a  sign  of  poverty  in  the  soil,  or  that  it  re- 
quires di-aining.     In  removing  the  Moss,  rake  off 
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as  much  of  it  as  po.ssibIe  ;  apply  a  top-dressing  of 
quickliras  mixed  with  rich  compost  in  the  winter, 
and  sow  moro  seed  in  sprinjr,  or  top-dress  with 
soot.  Thu«,  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  Grass, 
the  Moss  will  be  destroyed.  Weeds  on  law;n3,  if 
numerous,  should  be  dug  up  with  an  old  knife— a 
tedious,  but  efficacious  process.  The  holes  so 
made  may  be  filled  up  with  tinely-sifted  soil,  and 
the  roller  applied  afterwards.  A  sure  destroyer  of 
weeds  is  "  Bellicide,'"  a  new  introduction  that  de- 
stroys weeds  and  fertilise.s  the  Grass  at  the  same 
time  ;  it  should  be  applied  in  moist,  not  in  dry 
weather.  I  have  seen  it  applied,  and  am  convinced 
it  is  an  excellent  and  safe  weed-destroyer. 

The  lawn  should  be  swept  and  rolled  before  it  is 
mown.  Sweeping,  when  properly  done  with  a 
Birch  or  Heath  broom,  is  of  great  advantage,  but 
when  improperly  swept  with  an  old  stubby  broom 
positive  harm  is  done.  Rolling  .should  be  done 
only  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  otherwise  worm- 
casts  and  loose  leaves  adhere  to  the  roller  and  mar 
the  efficiency  of  the  operation.  R. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  IN  WINTER. 
Bake  flower  beds  have  a  dreary  look,  and  they  are 
specially  objectionable  if  immediately  under  the 
windows  where  they  are  seen  daily.  There  are 
many  ways  of  filling  flower  beds  in  winter,  and 
any  kind  of  vegetation  is  better  than  barrenness. 
The  question  really  is  one  of  ways  and  means,  as 
it  done  well  it  will  cost  money  in  proportion  to 
the  costliness  of  the  materials  used.  But  there  is 
no  real  necessity  to  employ  costly  materials.  A 
few  light-foliaged  shrubs  will  be  required  for 
centres  and  occasional  groups,  foremost  among 
which  may  be  named  the  Ijiwson  Cypress  and  its 
varieties.  These,  if  taken  care  of  and  removed  to 
the  reserve  garden  as  soon  as  their  presence  in 
the  flower  beds  is  no  longer  required,  will  last 
many  years  ;  the  frequent  removal  will  keej)  tlum 
small  in  size.  The  variegated  Boxes,  again,  and  the 
Aucubas  and  theEuonymus  may  be  had  in  consider- 
able variety,  and  would  of  themselves  give  warmth 
of  tone  and  colouring  if  no  other  plants  were  used  ; 
and  they  may  all  be  rooted  from  cuttings  at  home 
if  desired,  and  this  is  the  time  to  propagate 
them.  The  Boxes  will  strike  very  well  in  a  shady 
border,  but  the  Euonymuscs,  Aucubas,  and  Cy- 
presses should  be  sheltered  with  glass.  The  tree 
Ivies  are  excellent  for  this  work,  especially  when 
they  have  acquired  age  and  size.  I  bought 
a  collection  about  six  years  ago.  There  were 
in  all  seven  varieties,  including  two  with  varie- 
gated foliage,  and  they  are  now  very  pretty 
little  bushes  loaded  witli  flowers,  and  the  foliage 
is  of  the  darkest  yreen.  The  variegated  kinds 
have  made  less  growth,  but  they  also  are  full 
of  blossom,  and  very  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
I  should  recommend  these  Ivies  to  the  town 
gardener.  The  Barberries  are  handsome  winter 
shrubs,  but  do  not  move  well.  Cryptomeria 
elegans  has  a  pretty  effect  when  young,  and  as 
a  contrast  Thuja  Verva'neana  would  be  service- 
able, the  latter  having  a  pretty  golden  tint.,  and 
the  Cryptomeria  adeep-toiied  bronze.  The  Japanese 
Privets  in  a  small  state,  especially  the  handsome 
variegated  kinds,  would  be  useful,  as  would  also 
be  some  of  the  Japanese  Cypresses,  including  Reti- 
nospora  plumo;a  aurea,  R.  obtusa  aurea  nana  and 
R.  squarrosa.  These  last-named  should  only  be 
taken  on  trial  at  first,  as  I  do  not  think,  they  will 
be  serviceable  everywhere.  The  Golden  Yews 
both  the  golden  Iiish,  and  Taxus  haccata  elegan- 
tissima  are  pretty,  and  move  well.  Vinca  ele- 
gantissima  and  Yuccas  will  also  be  veiy  service- 
able. Hollies,  especially  the  variegated  varieties, 
will  be  very  valuable  in  large  beds.  Winter 
beds  should  not  be  wholly  destitute  of  blossom. 
The  Christmas  Rose  commences  to  bloom  w-ith  us 
in  November,  especially  the  large  variety  of 
niger.  This  makes  great  clusters ;  both  foliage 
and  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  type, 
and  they  lift  without  the  least  check.  Clumps 
of  the  common  white  Pink  have  a  pretty  effect  in 
winter  ;  its  tint  of  sreen  is  so  distinct  and  lively. 
Winter  Aconites,  Snowdrops,  Sternbergia  lutca, 
Crocuses,  and  even  DafTodils  will  come  in  sheltered 


places  before  the  winter  has  left  us,  and  Wall- 
flowers, Pansies,  Violets,  Primroses,  and  Daisies 
are  a  host  in  themselves.  The  common  hardy 
Heaths  will  grow  anywhere  in  light  soil,  and  large 
tufts  are  very  interesting.  Among  low-growing 
hardy  plants  that  are  useful  for  winter  effect  are 
Ciolden  Feather,  Cineraria  maritima,  Cerastium 
tomentosum,  Santolina  incana,  Festuca  glauca, 
Stachys  lanata,  Arabis  albida  variegata,  and 
various  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  and  Sempervivums. 

E.  H. 

DAHLIAS  IN  OCTOBER. 
It  is  not  often  that  Dahlias  of  all  sorts  are  so  good 
late  in  September  and  up  to  the  middle  of  October 
as  they  have  been  this  season.  Hundreds  of 
bushels  of  blooms  have  recently  been  cut  in  va- 
rious district  for  Harvest  Thanksgivings,  yet  no 
amount  of  thinning  out  is  long  observable,  the 
buds  unfolding  very  rapidly  even  at  this  time  of 
year.  A  fondness  for  Dahlias  would  appear  to  be 
reviving.  When  at  Salisbury,  on  October  G,  a 
party  of  us,  all  gardeners,  spent  some  time  among 
the  Dahlias  in  the  nurseries  there,  and  came  away 
more  impressed  than  we  went  with  the  value  of 
Dahlias  for  decorative  purposes,  either  as  plants 
in  borders  or  in  a  cut  state.  Several  acres  of  well- 
manured  and  trenched  ground  are  here  devoted  to 
them,  and  every  plant  has  abundance  of  room. 
Never  before  have  I  seen  such  grand  foliage  on 
Dahlias  or  such  fine  blooms.  Every  Dahlia  cata- 
logue contains  a  bewildering  list  of  varieties  in 
almost  each  section.  The  following  notes  and 
selections,  therefore,  made  on  the  spot,  may  be  of 
service  to  intending  cultivators  next  season  :  — 

Snow  VARIKTIKS.  — Of  those  distributed  in  ISSO, 
one  of  the  best  is  Richard  Dean,  deep  purple,  and 
an  extra  fine  flower.  Harry  Keith,  rosy  purple, 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Campbell,  pale  yellow,  are 
also  very  fine  free-flowering  sorts,  and  of  good 
habit.  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  blush  white  edged  with 
purple,  will  prove  a  useful  sort  either  for  exhibi- 
tion or  for  decorative  purposes ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Thomas  Hobbs,  purplish  rose.  Of  those 
sent  out  in  l.ss.'i,  the  best  is  Mrs.  Langtry,  cream 
colour  edged  with  crimson — a  truly  beautiful 
flower,  perfect  in  habit.  Amon^  the  older  sorts, 
the  most  striking  are  James  \'ick,  purplish  ma- 
roon, and  a  handsome  flower;  James  Cocker, 
purple,  and  deservedly  a  favourite  ;  Constancy, 
yellow  ground  edged  with  crimson-red,  and  very 
pretty  ;  Buctercup,  yellow  tinged  with  red  at  the 
edges,  a  useful  variety ;  Hon.  Mrs.  I'ercy  Wynd- 
ham,  yellow  ground  edged  with  ro.sy  purple,  a 
desirable  sort;  (Tcorgina,  creamy  white  and  a  large 
flower  set  on  erect  stems  ;  Emily  Edwards,  blush 
white,  fine  in  form  and  habit;  James  Stephen, 
orange -scarlet,  a  striking  variety;  Hope,  rosy 
lilac,  a  reliable  sort ;  Henry  Walton,  yellow 
ground  edged  with  bright  red  and  very  handsome  ; 
Ethel  Britton,  blush  white  edged  with  purple, 
good  in  form  ;  Herbert  Turner,  French  white,  very 
large  and  good  ;  Joseph  Ashby,  orange,  a  good 
show  flower;  Imperial,  deep  purple,  shaded  lilac, 
one  of  the  best  in  cultivation ;  >[rs.  Gladstone, 
blush,  remarkably  handsome  and  good  in  every 
respect;  Prince  Arthur,  clear  yellow;  MissCannell, 
creamy  ground,  edged  with  purplish  crimson  and 
very  pretty  ;  Joseph  Green,  bright  crimson,  finely 
formed  ;  Lord  Chelmsford,  dark  maroon,  large  and 
good  ;  Mrs.  Stancombe,  rich  yellow,  handsome  ; 
Prince  of  Denmark,  maroon,  shaded  with  crimson, 
very  fine;  Rosetta,  purple,  a  reliable  .sort;  Thomas 
(ioodwin,  dark  purple,  most  distinct  and  good  ; 
Royal  (,)ueen,  creamy  ground,  edged  with  crimson, 
a  fine  large  flower ;  Seraph,  blush,  noble  erect 
flower  ;  and  Senator,  deep  purple,  and  good  in 
every  respect. 

Fancv  varieties.— Pelican,  pure  white,  sent 
out  in  ISSO,  is  extra  good  ;  and  another  novelty. 
Salamander,  yellow,  striped  with  red,  will  be 
found  to  be  excellent ;  ( Jeneral  I  iordon,  yellow, 
striped  with  scarlet,  sent  out  in  ISH."),  is  perhaps 
the  best  in  the  section  to  which  it  belongs,  being 
sturdy  and  very  floriferous  in  habit,  and  with 
blooms  Urge  and  full— altogether  a  most  attrac- 
tive   variety.      Among   older  sorts    that    can    be 


recommended  are  ( 'hai  les  Wyatt,  deep  rose,  flaked 
with  crimson  and  purple,  with  occasional  self 
blooms  of  purple  and  lilac;  Gaiety,  yellow,  striped 
with  red  and  beautifully  tipped  with  the  same 
colour,  associated  with  various  other  combina- 
tions, as  many  as  seven  colours  being  discernible 
in  some  of  the  flowers,  while  others  have  only  one 
colour  (selfs),  &c.  ;  Adventure,  Carnation-like, 
good;  Chorister,  fawn  colour,  striped  with  ciim- 
son,  constant ;  (ieorge  Barnes,  lilac,  striped  with 
crim!on,  a  very  fine  flower;  Mrs.  Saunders,  yellow, 
tipped  with  white,  one  of  the  best ;  Mandarin, 
yellow,  mottled  with  purplish  crimson,  reliable  ; 
John  Forbes,  fawn  colour,  striped  with  maroon, 
good  in  every  respect;  Fanny  Sturt,  red,  tipped 
with  white,  very  pretty  ;  Henry  Ecktord,  yellow, 
striped  with  scarlet,  constant  and  good  ;  James 
O'Brien,  yellow,  striped  with  crimson  and  red  ; 
Henry  (ilasscock,  buff,  striped  and  spotted  with 
crimson,  a  fine  show  flower;  Hugh  Austin,  orange- 
scarlet,  striped  with  red  ;"Hercules,  yellow  ground 
striped  and  speckled  with  crimson,  an  excellent 
sort;  Madame  Soubeyre,  rosy  lilac,  striped  with 
carmine,  a  fine  variety;  Mi.'s  Annie  Melsome, 
yellow,  white  lip,  exceptionally  good  ;  Professor 
Fawcett,  dark  lilac,  striped  with  chocolate;  Mon- 
sieur Chauvit-re,  lilac  striped,  and  spotted  with 
dark  crimson,  one  of  the  best;  and  Rebecca,  lilac, 
striped  with  crimson. 

Pompon,  or  I'.ouquet  Dahlias. — For  general 
effect,  and  for  afibrding  a  profusion  of  useful  sized 
blooms,  this  class  of  Dahlias  is  pre-eminently 
serviceable.  One  variety  not  yet  in  commerce, 
and  named  L;elia,  is  destined  to  become  pojiular, 
as  it  is  singularly  distinct  and  beautiful.  Among 
those  first  distributed  last  season  the  most  note- 
worthy are,  Brilliant,  deep  crimson  ;  Catherine, 
yellow  ;  Darkness,  very  daik  purple  ;  Fashion, 
light  orange;  Profusion,  crimson,  tipped  with  white; 
and  Rosalie,  primrose,  frequently  edged  with 
pink,  all  good  in  habit  and  very  profuse  bloomers. 
Nearly  all  the  older  sorts  grown  were  in  excellent 
condition,  and  the  list  will  be  rather  lengthy 
accordingly.  Brunette,  red,  frequently  blotched  and 
tipped  with  white,  was  very  attractive,  none  more 
so,  in  fact ;  and  several  whites,  such  as  (Juiding 
Star,  or  White  Aster  Lady  Blanche,  and  White 
Button,  gave  unmistakable  proofs  of  their  value 
for  cutting.  Other  good  sorts  are  Cupid,  white, 
tipped,  and  sutfused  with  rose,  dwarf  habit ;  E.  F. 
Junker,  a  small  amber  flower  ;  Dora,  yellow  and 
white;  Favourite,  dark  maroon,  with  crimsonedges, 
a  fine  flower;  Flora  Macdonald,  primrose;  Fort- 
meister  Gschwina,  dark  crimson  ;  (iarnet,  orange- 
scarlet,  dwarf  and  very  free  ;  Gem,  lich  scarlet ; 
Glowworm,  yellow,  edged  with  red  ;  Hebe,  blush- 
edged  with  rose;  Hedwig  PoUwiz,  red,  tipped 
with  white;  Isabel,  blight  orange-scarlet,  very 
showy  ;  Little  Bobby,  rich  crimson  ;  Little  Dear, 
blush  white,  tipped  with  rose  ;  Little  Duchess, 
white,  crimson  edges,  very  pretty  ;  Little  Princess, 
white,  tipped  with  rose  ;  Little  Wag,  white,  edged 
with  purple;  Mabel,  lilac;  Nemesis,  maroon,  some- 
times tipped  with  white  ;  Northern  Light,  rich 
scarlet ;  Prince  of  Liliputians,  maroon  ;  Rosetta, 
purplish  magenta  ;  Rougier  Chauvitre,  light  blush, 
one  of  the  freest ;  Royalty,  orange  edged  with 
crimson  and  quilled,  good  ;  Sappho,  daik  crimson: 
Sunshine,  bright  scarlet ;  The  Khedive,  r  ich  ct  imson, 
suffused  with  white  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  free 
flowering  ;  and  Wilhelm  Nitsche,  red,  tijiped  with 
white. 

Single  Dahlias.— Of  these  there  are  innu- 
merable varieties,  and  each  season  considerable 
numbers  find  their  way  to  the  rubbish  heap, 
though  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  hundreds  of 
seedlings  of  double  varieties  that  are  annually 
tried  and  found  wanting.  Paragon  is  still  one  of 
the  best  types  of  single  Dahlias,  and  will  outlive 
numbers  of  those  that  are  extra  large,  flabby,  and 
shapeless.  Some  of  the  best  to  be  seen  at  Salis- 
bury are  Defiance,  bright  scarlet  :  Aurata, 
yellow  ;  Acquisition,  crimson,  with  scarlet  bars  at 
the  edge  of  each  petal ;  Evening  Star,  maroon  ; 
Fire  King,  rich  crimson  ;  Flavins,  yellow,  dwarf 
habit  ;  Grandee,  purple  ;  Lucifer,  good  scarlet ; 
Lutea,  yellow  ;  Lucy  Ireland,   magenta,   suffused 
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with  crimson,  distinct  and  good  ;  Magnificence, 
pale  pink,  of  good  form  and  habit  ;  Paragon, 
dark  velvety  maroon  ;  Picturata,  rose ;  Purple 
Prince,  very  free  :  Red  Gauntlet,  crimson-scarlet; 
Stella  Bianoa,  white  ;  Terra-cotta,  very  distinct ; 
Velvet  Mantle,  very  rich  crimson  ;  Vesuvius, 
scarlet,  dwarf  habit ;  White  Queen,  the  best  white  ; 
and  Yellow  Queen,  also  good. 

Other  kinds. — The  well-known  Cactus  Dahlia 
(Juarezi)  was  strikingly  grand.  Constance,  also 
included  in  the  list  of  Cactus  or  semi-Cactus 
varieties,  is  perhaps  the  most  serviceable  of  all 
Dahlias.  The  blooms  are  beautifully  white  late 
in  the  autumn  ;  in  fact,  it  is  usually  at  its  best 
when  frosts  set  in,  and  its  blooms  in  a  cut  state 
never  look  out  of  place  along  witli  the  choicest  of 
flowers.  Mrs.  Tait  somewhat  resembles  it  ;  the 
petals  of  this  variety,  however,  are  much 
serrated  ;  the  newer  Mrs.  Hawkins,  pale  yellow, 
shading  off  to  white,  is  also  very  beautiful.  Other 
good  semi-Cactus  varieties  are  Cochineal,  dark 
crimson,  and  scarlet  and  crimson  Glare  of  the 
Garden,  all  of  which  are  very  profuse  bloomers, 
and  particularly  to  be  recommended  to  those  who 
require  abundance  of  cut  bloom.  Of  bedding 
Dahlias  the  best  are  George  Thomson,  pure 
white  ;  Mont  Blanc,  white  ;  Ronstapand,  yellow  ; 
and  White  Redder ;  the  first  and  last  are  es- 
pecially good.  W.  I. 

NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Water  Lilies  (Nympha-a  alba). — There  are  two 
varieties  of  this,  the  best  of  our  native  hardy 
aquatics.  In  the  "  English  Flower  Garden  "  one 
only,  N.  alba,  is  mentioned  ;  but  I  have  read  else- 
where that  there  used  to  be  a  variety  at  Hampton 
Court  with  flowers  as  large  again  as  those  of  the 
common  sort.  We  have  two  sorts  here,  one  of 
which  I  got  from  the  late  Mr.  Speed,  of  Chats- 
worth,  and  which  he  called  "  candidissima ; "  this 
differs  from  the  common  kind  in  having  larger 
flowers  ;  otherwise  the  two  plants  are  much  alike. 
Both  these  Water  Lilies  are  accommodating 
subjects,  but  they  appreciate  good  culture,  like 
other  plants,  and  are  atfected  by  the  depth  of 
the  water  in  which  they  grow.  They  will  live  and 
grow  with  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  their 
roots;  and  I  know  one  place  where  they  are  grown 
in  a  large  outdoor  cistern  or  reservoir,  where  their 
leaves  stand  erect  like  Docks,  but  they  are  stitfer 
and  smaller  than  when  floating  and  the  flowers 
are  few  and  small.  When  the  plants  get  crowded 
they  will  throw  their  leaves  out  of  the  water  even 
when  9  inches  or  1  foot  deep ;  hence  the  water 
should  never  be  less  than  from  1  foot  to  IS  inches 
deep.  Then  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  seen  in 
their  natural  position  and  look  better.  ( Jood  loam 
and  cow  manure  occasionally  added  to  their  bed 
improves  the  plants  ;  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift 
and  replant  them  now  and  then  where  practicable. 
I  wonder  these  Nymphajas  are  not  more  extensively 
grown,  seeing  that  their  culture  is  so  simple  and 
that  they  grow  so  fast.  They  have  not  wonderful 
leaves,  like  the  exotic  Victoria  Lily,  but  they  are 
far  more  satisfactory  subjects  to  grow,  because 
they  yield  a  profusion  of  magnificent  flowers, 
unique  in  their  way,  and  grand  subjects  for  vases 
when  set  up  by  themselves. 

Tritoma  Uvaria.— This  is  a  much  more  sensi- 
tive subject  than  it  is  generally  thought  to  be. 
I  have  never  seen  such  fine  groups  of  it  as  there 
used  to  be  in  one  or  two  places  in  East  Lothian, 
where  it  had  not  been  disturbed  for  several  years, 
and  consequently  had  got  established.  The  soil 
there  was  dry  and  warm.  In  some  parts  of  York- 
shire, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  quite  hardy, 
and  only  lives  and  does  well  on  the  most  favour- 
ably exposed  borders.  I  once  thought  it  was  a 
likely  subject  for  naturalisation  in  woods  and  near 
lakes  in  parks,  but  unless  the  site  is  dry  and 
warm  it  does  not  live.  In  gardens  both  Tritoma 
caulescens  and  LTvaria  are  the  better  for  protection 
in  the  shape  of  dry  litter  or  leaves  tucked  round 
the  collars  in  winter,  but  not  so  as  to  smother 
the  leaves  or  part  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  subject 
that  does  best  by  itself.  ^Vhen  planted  in  mixed 
borders,  its  trailing  leaves,  which  are  blown  about 


by  the  wind,  are  rather  a  nuisance  to  its  neigh- 
bours. The  Tritoma  and  Cape  Hyacinth  appear 
to  me  to  be  about  equally  hardy. 

Aster  Amelias  (Italian  Starwort).— If  I  was 
reduced  to  the  choice  of  one  Michaelmas  Daisy,  I 
think  I  should  stick  to  this  one.  The  plant  is 
neat,  bushy,  and  green  at  this  season  ;  the  pretty 
blue  flowers  are  amongst  the  largest  and  showiest 
of  their  class,  and  they  are  excellent  for  cutting. 
One  cannot  get  up  much  enthusiasm  for  these 
plants  generally,  but  this  is  a  really  good  useful 
variety.  It  has  been  in  flower  in  our  cool  climate 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  still  fresh  in  flower  and 
foliage,  notwithstanding  the  rain  and  cold.  It 
soon  makes  good  stools,  and  one  divided  as  far  ag 
it  will  go  will  fill  quite  a  large  bed  in  a  year  or 
two.  It  needs  no  stakes  nor  tying,  as  here  at 
least  it  does  not  grow  above  1 5  inches  high,  or 
thereabouts,  and  makes  a  dense  bush.  I  ought 
to  state  that  I  am  speaking  of  a  variety  which  I  \ 
got  for  Amellus,  but  there  is  so  much  confusion  in  j 
the  names  of  hardy  plants,  that  one  cannot  always 


chance  of  getting  established  before  winter.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  should  the  winter  be  a 
hard  one,  they  will  suffer  sex'erely.  Unless  well 
rooted  before  winter,  spring -blooming  plants 
never  repay  any  attention  that  may  be  bestowed 
on  them.  If  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  spring 
bulbous  plants  are  expected  to  look  well,  they, 
too,  should  be  planted  in  October,  which  is  much 
better  than  leaving  that  operation  to  be  done 
later.  Early  planting  gives  the  bulbs  time  to  push 
out  roots,  and  thereby  enables  them  the  better  to 
withstand  severe  weather.  Pelargoniums,  more- 
over, and  other  soft-wooded  plants  that  are  wanted 
for  another  year  should  be  lifted  at  once  before 
they  become  crippled  by  frost. — B.  0.  Leach, 
Albiiry  Par/.: 


The  English  Iris  (Iris  xiphioides).     From  a  photograph. 

depend  upon  getting  them  true.  Only  the  other 
day  I  saw  the  most  awful  jumble  of  names  attached 
to  a  collection  sent  from  a  London  nursery,  some 
of  the  plants  not  having  the  most  remote  re- 
semblance to  the  species  they  were  intended  to 
represent.  g.  W. 

Spring  bedding.— Where  a  good  display  of 
spring  flowers  is  desired,  no  time  should  now  be 
lost  in  having  plants  for  that  purpose  placed  in 
their  winter  quarters.  Owing  to  almost  an  entire 
absence  of  early  frosts,  summer-bedding  plants  in 
many  places  are  still  bright  and  gay ;  therefore 
they  are  allowed  by  many  to  exist  undisturbed. 
But  at  any  time  now  we  may  expect  frost,  and 
Pelargoniums  and  other  summer-bedding  plants 
will  then  have  to  be  lifted  in  a  hurry ;  beds  and 
borders  will  have  to  be  manured  and  dug  in  haste, 
and  such  plants  as  Aubrietias,  Forget-me-nots, 
Polyanthuses,  Violas,  Wallflowers,  &c.,  will  have 
to  be  speedily  planted.  Therefore,  should  bad 
weather  set  in,  such  plants  will  have  little  or  no 


ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH  IRISES. 
EsoLisH  Iris  (Iris  xiphioides). — The  large 
bulbous  Iris  of  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees,  known 
as  the  English  Iris,  just  follows  the  Spanish  Iris 
in  time  of  flowering.  Though  its  range  of  colour- 
ing is  not  so  great,  it  is  still  more  etl'ective  as  a 
garden  plant  from  the  large  size  of  the  flowers 
and  the  broad,  finely  waved  lower  petals.  Its 
colours  are  pure  white,  splendid  purple,  and 
deepest  violet-blue,  with  many  shades  of  mauve. 
In  some  cases  these  colours  are  pure,  but  in 
many  of  the  varieties  they  are  splashed  and 
flaked  with  maikings  a  shade  daiker  th.an  the 
ground  colour.  All  the  varieties  are  beautifu', 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden. 

Spanish  Iris  (Iris  Xiphium). — Though  June 
is  the  month  mo.st  full  of  flowers,  we  could  not, 
among  the  hosts  of  other  garden  beauties,  spare 
the  Spanish  Irises — beautiful  alike  in  their  varied 
colourings  and  in  their  shape,  which  presents  a 
remarkable  combination  of  strength  of  structure 
and  delicate  grace  of  form.  Their  colours  are 
nearly  white,  yellow  and  lilue  separately,  and 
mixtures  of  these  colours  with  shades  of  purple- 
lironze.  One  of  the  mast  beautiful  is  a  clear 
>  ellow.  The  grand  and  well- named  Thunderbolt 
n  a  near  relation,  whose  mysterious  lurid  colour- 
ing makes  one  think  of  muttering  thunder. 


IRISH  DAFFODILS. 


Will  "  G.  H.  E."  excuse  me  if  I  take  exception 
10  some  of  his  criticisms  on  my  little  bock  V  If 
"G.  H.  E."  will  tell  me  where  in  Ireland  typical 
English  pseudo-Narcissus  is  naturalised  as  in 
I'^ngland,  it  will  be  knowledge  hitherto  unknown 
to  me,  quantity  being  in  Ireland  represented  by 
various  forms  of  piinceps,  as  pseudo-Narcissus  is 
in  England.  Then  if  princeps  be  naturalised  from 
its  native  country  (Italy)  in  Ireland,  and  not  in 
England  in  the  same  proportion,  it  proves  that 
the  Emerald  Isle  has  had  an  advantage  as  regards 
flowers  as  well  as  primitive  civilisation.  As  to 
princeps  being  naturally  hybridised,  the  late  Mr. 
Nelson  mentioned  before  his  death  that  cross- 
fertilisation  was  not  resorted  to  in  this  case.  M. 
deCraaff's  best  seedlings,  of  which  he  has  numbers, 
are  wind-fertilised  or  chance  hybrids  ;  and  the 
late  Mr.  Backhouse  wrote  in  a  contemporary,  in 
18()i>,  that  results  were  the  same  under  artiticial 
crosses  and  chance  fertilisation.  Double  obval- 
laris.— I  will  send  "G.  H.  E."  what  I  believe  to 
be  correct  bloomsof  this  in  spring.  N.  Ard-Righ. — 
There  are  three  varieties  of  Iiish  spurius,  of  which 
I  will  send  "  G.  H.  E."  flowers  marked  Nos. 
1,  '2,  3  in  spring  if  spared.  Now  for  a  bit  of 
history  about  this  fine  Irish  introduction.  A  cer- 
tain prominent  member  of  the  Daffodil  committee 
got  flowers  from  Ireland  in  1,SS4,  al,=o  in  the  spring 
of  1885,  probably  for  trial.  I  knew  it  to  be  named 
at  the  conference,  but,  being  isolated,  could  not 
ascertain  what  it  was  called.  Afterwards,  in  the 
autumn  of  188.5,  when  my  book  was  printed,  I  was 
asked  by  a  London  firm  to  quote  Yellow  King  by 
the  thousand.  This  I  would  have  done,  but  the 
request  came  too  late,  so  I  had  to  let  the  name  of 
Golden  Dragon  stand,  and  see  what  else  fitted  Yel- 
ow  or  Irish  King,  so  I  fixed  on  Ard-Righ.    Not  one  • 
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in  England  has  been  imposed  upon  in  regard  to 
thi*  matter  ;  quite  the  contrary,  for  the  bulb  last 
year,  as  Yellow  King,  was  priced  at  '2s.  (id.  each, 
and  may  now  be  had  for  a  fifth  of  the  money. 
Of  Narcissus  nanus  varieties,  Haworth  said  we 
had  seven  or  eight.  There  are  certainly  ei.x  varie- 
ties now  planted  at  Temple  Hill,  including  a  pale 
canary-yellow. 

WiiiTt   Daffodils  and  faxFrsioN.  — Well,  sin 
if  the  consignment  from  Ireland  was  not  put  into 
the   most  admired   disorder  at   the    14th   of   last 
Aprils  sitting  of  the  DatVodil  committee  I  am  a 
Dutchman,   antl   there  were  some  of  these  folks 
there  too.     The  facts  are  these:   A  certain  lady 
from  Ireland  had  brought  over  a  varied  collection 
for  naming.     The  committee,   prior  to  attacking 
them,  adjourned  for  luncheon,  and  when  they  got 
back   to  the   "sitting,"  someone  had   been  trying 
hi-i  "prentice  hand"  and  mi.xed  the  whole  lot — 
whether  purposely  or  not  I  cannot  say.     It  was  a 
hopsless  case  of  confusion,  and  was  about  being 
abandoned  when  I  ventured  to  separate  them  and 
put  them  into  their  original  state.     The  question 
of  names  then  cropped  up.     Taking  the  one  most 
a'lundantly  represented,  I  said  to  the  chairman, 
"I  know  this  Daffodil  to  be  tortuosus  tenui- 
folius;  note  its  perfume,  as  of  Oak  timber, 
and  foliage."     It  was  arranged  to  drop  the 
Latin.     I   was  then   asked   for   a  name   and 
suggested   White  Swan.     This  was  objected 
to,     but    the     chairman     mentioned     Leda. 
Therefore  our  Irish  tortuosus  tenuifolius  got 
characterised    there    and   then    as   Leda.     I 
know  typical  tortuosus,  having  had   it  from 
^Ir.  Barr   three   years  ago,   and   it  is  quite 
distinct.     Here  "(J.   H.   E."  and   Mr.   Barr 
are  both  in  error.     The  one  has  been  going 
by  sight;  the  other  by  smell.     If'Ml.H.  E." 
got    tortuosus    tenuifolius   from   Ireland    in 
1SS5,  he  has  got  Leda. 

ARD-Hi(ai  AND  Sir  Watkin — Let'  G.H.E." 
select  his  finest  flower  of  the  former ;  cut  the 
crown  clean  out,  curtail  it  by  half  an  inch, 
and  lay  it  flat  on  paper  with  the  crown 
inserted.  If  it  does  not  resemble  the  big 
Welshman,  my  vision  is  like  that  of  Sam 
Weller. 

The  doubling  of  Daffodils. — If  "G.H.E.' 
will  read  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject 
in  the  back  pages  of  The  Garden,  he  will  see 
where  it  is  alleged  that  double  Lent  Lilies 
were  dug  up  in  Devonshire  and  sent  to  the 
north  of  England,  and  are  now,  or  have  been, 
proved  to  grow  into  Telamonius  plenus,  my 
argument  being  that  this  is  impossible,  else 
we  would  have  the  single  Lent  Lily  becoming 
a  giant  under  like  conditions. 

Rip  Van  Winkle. — I  often  wish  this  and 
its  patron  had  slept  a  little  longer.     We  have 
scarlet    Turban    Ranunculuses,    scarlet    and 
yellow  double  Tulips;    in    Daffodils,    double 
cernuus,    common   double    Telamonius,    and 
that    most   beautiful   of    all   double   forms, 
capax;     all    such     will     run     to    single    flowers 
under   certain   conditions   of   soil    and   situation. 
I  suppose  the  soil  has  .something  to  do  with  it, 
but    I   can   send  "  G.  H.  E."  JIaster   Rip   with 
flowers  as  yellow  and  double  as  those  of  Kerria 
japonica,  and  that  will   be  this  coming  spring  if 
he  writes  for  them.     The  secret  with  this  Daffodil 
is  to  grow  it  on  light  turfy  soil  and  in  Grass.     If 
in  beds,  let  them  be  raised  mounds,  w-ith  seeds  of 
Crested    Dog's-tail    shaken    over   them   and    well 
beaten  down  afterwards.     The  same  rule  applies 
to  the  typical  and   scarce  double   Lent  Lily   of 
Gerard ;  starve  both,  and  both  are  beauties. 

One  word  for  Bishop  Mann.  I  found  this  Daffo- 
dil where  Leda  could  not  possibly  live,  but  would 
have  died  out,  viz. ,  in  an  old  garden  at  Bishops- 
town,  near  Cork,  and  where  the  border  was 
covered  over  with  Laurels,  Ivies,  Mahonias,  Hy- 
pericums, i&c.  I  removed  the  bulbs,  that  had  been 
planted  for  1.50  years,  to  my  residence  some  years 
since.  This  garden  was  the  old  palace  grounds 
attached  to  the  see  at  St.  Fin  Barrs,  and  Bishop 
Mann  was  the  last  resident  and  was  very  fond  of 


flowers.  The  bulbs  were  growing  in  between  huge 
roots  of  Beech  trees  at  least  2(10  years  old,  and  we 
had  to  use  crowbar  and  pick-a.xe  to  get  at  them, 
and  lost  or  mangled  many.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  Leda,  as  alleged  by  "  (;.  H.  E  ,"  very  tall, 
most  healthy,  and  the  best  white  Daffodil  known  to 
me.  W.  B.  H. 

T,  mph  Hill,  Cork. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  IN  OCTOBER. 

The  merits  of  hardy  flowers  compared  with  such 
tender  subjects  as  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and 
Lobelias  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 
The  fine  masses  of  Dahlias,  Marigolds,  Pentste- 
mons,  Veronicas,  Anemones,  Rudbeckias,  and  old- 
fashioned  Asters— better  known  as  Michaelmas 
Daisies — which  may  be  seen  in  many  gardens  dur- 
ing this  month,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
formal  clipped  lines  of  Golden  Feather,  Mentha 
Pulegium,  Sedums,  and  other  dwarf  plants  which 
are  employed  in  the  formation  of  carpet  beds. 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  carpet  beds 
where  suitable  for  the  position  ;  I  can  admire 
even   their   trimness  and   the   skill   displayed   in 
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arranging  and  blending  their  various  colours,  yet 
carpet  beds  in  the  flower  garden  proper  are  too 
artiticial.  Our  garden  flora  is  so  rich,  that  even 
at  this  season  we  ought  to  have  abundance  of 
flowers  to  cut  for  indoor  decoration.  Perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  plants  in  bloom  at  this  time  of 
the  year  are  Dahlias.  The  single  varieties  and 
the  Pompons  are  the  most  useful  for  mixing  with 
other  flowers,  while  large  double  sorts  are  valu- 
able for  specimen  glasses.  Another  useful  class 
of  plants,  and  one  exceedingly  valuable  for  cutting 
purposes,  is  the  autumn-flowering  Windflowers, 
or  Anemones.  We  have  three  varieties,  viz., 
A,  japonica,  which  grows  from  24  inches  to 
.SO  inches  high  and  produces  red-coloured  flowers  ; 
A.  japonica  hybrida,  2  feet  high,  with  rose-coloured 
flowers  ;  and  A.  japonica  alba,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  Honorine  Jobert,  with  pure  white  flowers. 
These  Anemones  bloom  in  great  profusion  through- 
out September  and  October.  Of  the  three,  the 
',  white  is  the  best,  and  if  there  is  only  room  for  one 
sort,  I  should  most  certainly  grow  the  white  kind. 
These  Anemones  are  all  increased  by  root  division, 
an  operation  which  may  be  performed  at  any  time 


during  winter.  So  valuable  are  white  Anemone 
flowers,  that  the  plants  are  worthy  of  pot  culture, 
or,  in  cold  localities,  of  being  covered  with  cold 
frames  ;  t)y  this  means  the  flowers  expand  more 
freely,  and,  not  being  disfigured  by  wind  or  rain, 
they  are  of  a  purer  white. 

Next  in  importance  as  autumn-flowering  plants 
come  the  perennial  .\sters,  or  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
Of  these,  more  than  200  varieties  are  known  to 
botanists,  but  many  of  them  are  but  little  better 
than  weeds;  yet,  by  making  a  judicious  selection, 
some  grand  forms  may  be  had  for  autumn  deco- 
ration.    These  Asters  or  Daisies  need  but  little 
attention  ;   they  will  thrive  and  bloom  profusely 
in  any  light  garden  soil  and  produce  an  ample 
supply  of  flowers  for  cutting.     They  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  cuttings  taken  in  spring,  or 
by  dividing   the    roots    in   winter.     Six  or  eight 
good  sorts  will  be  found  to   be    ample  for  most 
mixed  borders.     The  best  variety  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  is  A.  formosus,  which  has  fine  large 
mauvf-coloured  floweis,  quite  equal  to  those  of 
some  of  the  best  Cinerarias  grown  in  our  green- 
houses.    It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  is  a  most 
profuse  bloomer.      A.  grandiflorus  grows  from    3 
feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  bears  large  flowers, 
the  rays  of  which  are  purple.     It  is  a  most 
ttfective    variety.      A.    alpinus    is    a    dwarf 
plant,   neat   in   habit,  and    \ery   attractive. 
It  is  more  suitable  for  a  rockery  than  a  her- 
baceous bolder.    Others,  such  as  Chapmanni, 
bright  lavender  :  elegans,  purple  and  white  ; 
versicolor,  white  and    reddish-coloured;  and 
ericoides,  dwarf   and  white-flowered,  are  all 
good.      The   last   is    neat  in    habit   and    aii 
abundant   bloomer.      Rudbeckia   Newmanni 
is  an  effective  autumn-blooming  plant;  it  has 
yellow    florets  with    a   dark    disc,  and   lasts 
long  in  good  condition  when  cut.     Then  w-e 
have   R.   hirta  and   R.  scorotina,  both   good 
October  flowers,  the  former  producing  large, 
bright  yellow   flowers,  with  broad,  spreading 
ray°  florets  ;  the  latter,  flowers  of  a  purplish 
red  colour.     Stenactis  speciosa  is  also  a  fine 
autumn  plant,  which  produces  large  thowy 
pale  purple  Aster-like  flowers  with  a  yellow 
centre.     The   finest   blooming   plant   in    the 
garden  just  now  is,  however,  Sedum  specta- 
bile,   which  has  been  in   bloom  for  the  last 
six  weeks.     It  produces  great  heads  of  rose- 
coloured    flowers,    forming    a   solid    mass   cf 
bloom,    perfectly   distinct   from   that   of   all 
other  hardy  plants. 

TritomaUvaria  and  T.  Rooperi  are  always 
welcome  during  this  month  ;  their  fine  spikes 
of  bloom  and  warm  colours  are  invaluable  at 
this  season.  Senecio  pulcher,  known  as 
Tyerman's  Groundsel,  i.s  where  it  does  well, 
one  of  the  finest  autumn  perennials  in  culti- 
vation. It  is  perfectly  haidy,  and  produces 
an  abundance  of  golden  -  centred  magenta- 
coloured  flowers.  Some  few  of  the  Veronicas 
have  continued  to  bloom  freely  well  into 
October  ;  for  instance,  V.  spicata,  with  its 
long  elegant  spikes  of  the  most  striking  blue,  and 
V.  longifolia,  2  feet  high,  with  dense,  erect  spikes 
of  the  richest  deep  blue,  are  two  of  the  best  plants 
on  the  hardy  border.  Erodium  Maneseavi  is  a 
showy,  autumn-flowering  plant,  the  foliage  of 
which  resembles  that  of  an  Oak  -  leaf  Gera- 
nium, and  its  flowers  are  reddish  purple. 
Helianthus  multiflorus  fl.-pl.  is  likewise  a  grand 
border  plant,  its  fine  yellow  flowers  being  very 
welcome  at  this  season.  It  is  very  showy  and 
effective.  Echinops  ruthenicus  is  a  singular 
Thistle-like  plant,  furnished  with  globular  heads 
of  rich  blue  flowers.  In  addition  to  the  above  we 
have  stray  plants  of  Tradescantia  virginica  rubra, 
Helenium  pumilum,  Statice  latifolia,  Pentstemons 


I  pum 
rather  past  their  best,  and  Centranthus  ruber. 
Some  few  annuals  have  been  very  fine  during  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  especially  Helichrysuma 
and  Airican  Marigolds.  Q-   R-  S. 

PlaiMiy  Vale,  ilan^jitld,  Xotts. 

"White  Trumpet  Daffodils.— I  have  read  Mr. 
Douglas's  remarks  (p.  3o8).  Having  a  good  many 
varieties  of  white  Trumpet  Daffodils,  and  being 
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also  very  anxiou?  that  some  certainty  may  be 
arrived  at  as  to  tlieir  nomenclature  (which  I  am 
afraid  the  Narcissus  committee  has  as  yet  hardly 
achieved),  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  bulbs  of 
what  I  think  to  ba  each  variety  of  those  I  have 
to  be  grown  on  trial  at  Chiswick,  but  as  it  is  so 
late  in  the  season,  all  ray  bulbs  being  already 
planted,  I  would  sutrgest  that  all  growers  of 
white  Trumpet  DalVodils  should  send  a  written 
promise  to  Mr.  Scra-e-Dickins  undertaking  to 
send  bulbs  to  Chiswick  not  later  than  the  1st  of 
August,  1.SS7  ;  if  taken  up  now  the  bulbs  would 
suffer  and  the  flowers  probably  not  show  their 
wonted  character  from  want  of  vigour  caused  by 
removal  at  a  wrong  time. — D.  E.  Wemvss,  Torrie 
House,  Dnvfermline. 


NOTES. 

Flowers  of  October. — The  chilly  nights  of  mid- 
October,  especially  if  accompanied  by  dripping 
skies  and  violent  gales,  make  rather  short  work 
of  the  hardy  flowers,  but  ftill  there  are  plenty  in 
good  condition.  Single  Dahlias,  especially  the 
white  kinds,  aie  very  ufeful  ;  so  also  are  Chrysan- 
themums, and  especially  the  white  Madame 
Castex  Desgrange,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  very  best  introductions  of  recent  years. 
Jlichaelmas  Daisies  are  yet  useful  for  indoor 
vases,  and  there  are  even  a  few  buds  and  blossoms 
on  the  big-leaved  Magnolias  by  the  walls.  Senecio 
pulcher  is  at  it^  best  ;  so  also  are  the  latest  buds 
of  Souvenir  de  la  Mahuaison  Hose.  Sunflowers, 
Gaillardia?,  and  dill'erent  kinds  of  Coreopsis  are 
still  fresh  and  beiutiful  ;  also  the  shrubby 
Veronicas  and  Fuchsias  of  many  kinds,  the  old 
white-petal  led  Madame  Cornellissen  being  one  of 
the  best.  The  Belladonna  Lily,  where  it  does 
well,  is  hard  to  surpass  amongst  hardy  blossoms 
at  this  season,  and  it  forms  a  good  companion 
for  the  great  Colchicum  speciosum,  which  is  still 
opening  its  latest  buds.  Just  as  the  last  of  the 
Koses  are  dying  away  the  Wallflowei'S  and 
Anemones  and  seedling  Primroses  are  coming 
into  flower,  and  as  the  haves  fall  gradually  from 
the  deciduous  trees  we  Le^in  the  more  to  appre- 
ciate the  fresh  green  and  golden-leaved  Hollies, 
the  bright-berried  Cotoneasters,  and  the  glos.sy 
Ivies  on  the  old  grey  walls.  So,  too,  amongst 
the  dying  Brake  Fern  the  Bamboos  stand  up 
fresh  and  green  and  happy  in  the  rain.  The 
scarlet  Schizostylis  is  sending  up  its  budded 
wands,  and  its  relatives,  the  Gladioli,  linger  on 
bright  and  beautiful,  as  if  quite  loath  to  go  to 
rest  for  the  winter,  while  Mignonette  is  never 
sweeter  than  thus  late  in  the  year. 

Waste  in  (iARDENS. — Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
tells  us  that,  excepting  the  Americans,  we  are  the 
most  wasteful  people  in  the  whole  world,  and  he 
further  points  out  that  the  more  perfect  utilisa- 
tion of  our  wasted  products  is  one  way  in  which 
we  may  meet  foreign  competition  and  depression 
of  trade.  When  I  read  the  above  it  occurred  to 
me  to  ask  if  there  is  not  much  waste  in  our 
modern  gai  dening.  At  any  rate,  of  one  thing  I 
feel  sure,  and  that  is,  that  the  more  self-support- 
ing a  garden  can  be  made,  the  better  is  it  for  the 
country,  but  more  especially  for  the  gardener. 
Of  course,  if  the  actual  owner  of  a  garden  so  wills 
it,  he  may  keep  up  his  garden  purely  for  plea- 
sure, just  as  he  keeps  his  yacht  or  his  hounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  so  desires,  he  has  as 
much  right  to  sell  part  or  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  garden  as  he  has  to  sell  the  young 
colts  or  shorthorns  from  his  farm,  or  his  pictures 
and  books  if  he  should  tire  of  them.  If  labour 
is  honourable,  then  trade  is  honourable,  and  any 
methods  or  means  by  which  waste  products  can 
be  utilised  should  be  adopted  in  the  garden. 
Young  gardeners  more  especially  should  keep 
their  ej'cs  open,  for  the  garden  re(|uircments  of 
the  next  twenty  years  will  be  very  different  from 


those  of  the  twenty  years  just  passed.  Even  the 
rage  for  Orchids  is  but  little  compared  with  the 
ever-growing  and  wide-spread  liking  for  all  sorts 
of  beautiful  hardy  flowers.  These  last  may  be 
grown  by  a  cotter  or  in  a  farmer's  garden,  but 
they  are  being  sought  for  and  cherished  every- 
where throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country.  They  have  solved  the  cut-flower  difli- 
culty  ;  they  have  done  much  towards  making 
our  gardens  generally  more  interesting  as  well  as 
more  beautiful  for  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
The  more  extended  culture  of  hardy  flowers,  to- 
gether with  the  economical  growth  or  disposal  of 
glasshouse  products  seems  to  be  the  storm-warn- 
ing of  our  present-day  management  in  the  gaiden. 

Ehyngium  serra. — As  distinct  and  handsome- 
foliaged  plants  some  of  the  more  stately  of  the 
exotic  Sea  Hollies  could  ill  be  spared.  E.  pan- 
danifolium,  E.  yuccjetblium,  and  others  are  now 
largely  used  in  some  public  gardens,  but  E.  Serra 
is  perhaps  less  often  seen.  It  has  broad  foliage 
about  2  feet  long  and  2  inches  in  breadth,  ar- 
ranged in  rosette  fashion,  from  the  centre  of 
which  rises  a  slender  wand-like  flower-stem  8  ft. 
or  10  feet  in  height,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is 
Ijranched,  and  the  branchlets  tipped  with  greyish 
knob-like  clusters  of  buds  and  flowers.  It  is  a 
hardy,  strong-growing  species,  the  rosettes  of 
which  may  be  divided  and  replanted  during  the 
spring-time  with  success.  As  a  class,  we  find 
nearly  all  the  Eryngos,  both  native  and  foreign, 
handsome  plants  when  well  grown  in  the  garden, 
one  of  the  dwarfest,  but  by  no  means  the  least 
handsome,  being  our  native  Sea  Holly  ^E.  mari- 
timum).  If  its  roots  be  well  planted  amongst 
sea-sand  and  stones,  it  forms  a  pretty  patch  of 
colour  every  year.  E.  amethystinum,  E.  Oliveri- 
anum,  E.  giganteum,  and  E.  campestre  are  other 
well-known  kinds.  Nearly  all  the  species,  if  cut 
just  before  their  flowers  expand,  dry  well  if  hung 
up,  and  are  useful  for  mixing  with  plumes  of 
Pampas,  or  Arundo,  and  with  the  black-topped 
wands  of  the  Typha  and  fruits  of  Physalis,  or 
Honesty,  for  winter  decoration. 

ScHizosTYLis  coc'ciNEA. — One  of  the  very  be.st 
of  all  thehardy  flowers  of  October  and  November  is 
this  near  relative  of  the  Gladioli,  or  Sword-flowers 
of  the  Cape.  I  saw  some  fine  large  clumps  of  it 
throwing  up  numerous  flower-spikes  in  the  flower 
garden  at  Powerscourt  the  other  day,  where  soil 
and  situation  seem  to  suit  it  exactly,  but,  as  a 
rule,  this  plant  succeeds  better  and  flowers  stronger 
if  the  old  clumps  are  divided  and  re-planted 
every  spring.  If  planted  out  in  rows  or  in  beds 
in  a  sunny  position  and  protected  with  frames 
or  wicker  hunlles  and  mats  during  sharp  frosty 
nights,  a  supply  of  flowers  may  be  had  all  through 
November,  and  even  until  Christmas  or  the  new 
year.  In  some  places  the  flowering  clumjis  are 
dug  up  carefully,  and  are  potted  for  green- 
house or  conservatory  decoration.  On  warm, 
rich  soils  near  the  sea  this  plant  flowers  nearly 
all  winter  without  any  protection,  yielding  a 
good  supply  of  flowers  on  stems  2  feet  or  more 
in  height.  I  do  not  recollect  if  this  plant  is 
much  grown  in  Scilly  or  in  Cornwall,  but  one 
would  imagine  ittobea  likely  and  profitable  crop  in 
such  a  climate.  It  is  most  easy  to  propagate  or 
increase,  every  little  shoot  transplanted  in  spring 
forming  a'  plant  which  generally  sends  up  a  spike 
in  the  autuum.  A  good  handful  of  its  flowers, 
cut  with  long  stalks  and  arranged  either  with  its 
own  foliage  or  with  the  leaves  of  Rsineckia 
carnea,  forms  a  pretty  group  in  a  slender  vase  or 
glass. 

P.EONiA  couALLiNA. — On  the  rocky  side  of 
the  Steeii  Ifolmc,  a  little  island  in  the  British 
Channel,  this  robust,  broad-leaved  Pioony  finds 
a  home,  the  only  one  of  which  it  can  boast  as 
being  its  natural  oije  iu  the  British  Islands.     It 


exists  here  and  there  in  gardems,  but  is  by  no 
means  common,  although  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
by  no  means  difficult  to  increase  by  seeds  or  by 
division  of  the  roots.  It  floweis  in  Maj',  bears 
single,  rosy  purple  blossoms  among  its  bronzy 
green  leafage,  and  it  is  just  now  again  made 
beautiful  by  its  brownish  woolly  capsules  having 
burst  open,  thus  revealing  its  blue-black  seeds, 
the  size  of  Peas,  amongst  numenjus  abortive  ones 
which  are  of  a  bright  red  or  scarlet  hue.  It  is 
well  worth  a  place  in  all  gardens  where  distinct 
hardy  plants  are  valued  for  its  own  sake,  apai  t 
altogether  from  its  interest  as  a  reputed  native 
plant.  In  De  la  Torre's  "Tourists'  Guide"  it  is 
said  to  be  found  in  Upper  B;^varia,  Eeichenhall, 
Styria,  and  also  in  Carniola,  and  he  also  mentions 
that  it  was  united  with  P.  oflicinalis  by 
Linnreus.  The  P.  officinalis  of  our  gardens  to- 
day is  a  dift'erent  plant,  and  is  the  P.  pelegrina 
of  Miller.  Now  that  all  the  Peonies  are  be- 
coming most  popular  in  gardens,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  someone  with  means  and  leisure 
would  produce  a  monograph  with  good  figures. 
Mr.  Barr  and  Mr.  Ware  have  good  collections, 
and  in  Continental  gardens  the  varieties  are  very 
numerous.  In  the  Salon  every  year  we  see 
pictures  of  these  fine  flowers  in  plenty,  which 
is,  in  a  way,  an  indicttion  of  their  popularity 
abroad. 

RuDBECKiiV  Newmanni. — As  Rudbeckia  chry- 
solora  this  plant  has  been  grown  in  some  old 
girdens  for  many  years.  1  only  know  of  one 
dark-eyed,  gold-rayed  Composite  which  surpasses 
it,  and  that  is  Helianthella  uniflora,  as  given  to  me 
by  Mr.  Archer-Hind.  When  well  grown,  we 
have  but  few,  if  any,  late  autumnal  Daisy  flowers 
which  can  equal  this  old  favourite  of  other  days. 
Like  most  of  its  Order,  it  enjoys  fresh  soil  or 
change  of  place,  viz.,  replanting  every  second 
spring  at  the  farthest,  and  as  so  treated  in  good, 
deep  foamy  soil,  it  grows  in  masses  a  yard  high, 
and  is  very  brilliant  as  seen  in  the  October's  sun- 
shine. A  good  handful  of  its  flowering  stems, 
cut  rather  long,  so  as  to  allow  the  iiowers  to  spread 
out  freely,  makes  a  pretty  picture  in  a  deep  vase 
or  bit  of  old  bronze.  I  saw  a  big  pot  filled  with 
these  flowers  the  other  day,  the  long  stems  having 
been  thrust  down  through  a  few  flattish  sprays 
of  Mahonia  leaves,  just  now  changing  from 
green  to  brownish  crimson,  and  the  ettect  was 
distinct  and  very  good.  Inula  Hookeri  is 
another  good  tliuig,  having  large  pale  yellow 
flowers,  with  a  much-gashed  or  fimbriated  series 
of  ray-ilorets,  but  at  present  it  does  not  seem  very 
plentiful.  Just  as  I  write,  a  friend  sends  me  a 
nice  plant  of  " an  Eiigeron  from  India,  bearing 
blue  flowers  almost  as  big  as  those  of  the  peren- 
nial Sunflower."  This  would  seem  to  be  a  good 
thing.  What  can  it  be  ?  Perhaps  a  very  good 
form  of  E.  multiradiatus.  At  any  rate,  I  shall 
take  great  care  of  it  until  it  blooms,  and  may 
then  have  more  to  say  concerning  it  from  personal 
experience. 

SiNCLE  HoLLvnociis —Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  often  said  that  the  Hollyhock  was  the  only 
garden  or  florist's  flower  capable  of  producing 
any  appreciable  effect  in  the  garden  landscape. 
About  that  period,  or  earlier,  one  often  saw 
drawings  and  wood  engravings  showing  groups 
of  Hollyhocks  nestling  near  the  door  of  some 
country  cottage,  or  by  the  beehives  in  the  garden, 
with  their  tops  level  with  the  upper  windows  or 
touching  tlie  thatched  caves,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  Birket  Foster  used  to  draw  lovely  groups 
of  them.  At  that  time  the  flow-er  was  jiopular, 
and  we  used  to  admire  the  fine  spikes  or  choice 
double  blossoms— like  satin  rosettes  they  were — 
which  the  late  Mr.  Cliater,  of  Salfron  Walden, 
used  to  bring  to  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural     Society    at    South     Kensington. 
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Those  were  golden  clays  for  the  enthusiast  in 
Hollyhock  culture  ;  liut  alas  I  an  enemy  came  in 
the  ^"hape  of  the  Mallow  fungus  or  rust  (Puccinia 
Malvacenum\  and  these  buautifid  old  blossoms 
vani.'lieil  from  our  gardens  as  if  by  magic.  Far 
and  near  tlic  scourc^e  spread  until  even  the  very 
staunchest  lovers  of  the  flower  gave  up  its  culture 
in  dosjrair.  But  we  now  see  the  Hollyhock 
creeping  back  a;:!ain  into  public  favour.  At 
Gla^nevin  recently  I  saw  some  lovely  i-ingle- 
fiowered  kinds,  seedlings  of  18s.'),  and  most  lovely 
they  were,  varying  from  jiure  white  and  pale 
sulphur  and  bulf  to  salmon-pink,  rose,  ciimscm- 
red,  and  in  another  garden  I  saw  some  with 
purplish  black  flowers.  Seeds  sown  nbw  in  a 
cold  frame  would  yield  plants  for  ne.xt  year's 
blooming,  and  seedlings,  as  we  know  by  ex- 
perience, best  withstand  the  disease.  We  have 
no  other  Mallow  or  Althrea  so  easily  grown  or  so 
beautiful  as  are  the  forms  innumerable  of  A. 
rosea,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  regain  it-* 
fornjer  status  in  the  garden,  and  e.specially  do  1 
plead  for  tlie  culture  of  single-flowered  kinds. 

( 'ORDVLINE  AU.sTRALis. — In  Southern  England, 
near  the  sea,  and  in  Scilly,  and  also  in  many 
paits  of  Ireland,  this  New  Zealand  Dra-'icna  is 
})erfectly  hardy,  and  forms  fine  healthy  plants 
10  feet  to  1 .")  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  branched 
or  uubranclied,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  it  be 
accidentally  wind-topped,  or  cut  down  by  a  more 
than  ordinarily  severe  frost,  the  result  is  often  a 
much-branched,  tuft  of  young  shoots  instead  of 
the  more  usual  and  natural  .single-stemmtd  indi- 
vidual. If  leared  from  seeds  sown  as  soon  as 
rij)e  the  jilant  is  increased  quickly ;  the  young 
seedlings,  if  potted  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  in 
summer,  and  secured  from  frost  during  winter, 
soon  become  of  a  useful  size  for  various  decora- 
tive uses.  When  two  years  old  they  may  be 
planted  out  permanently  where  they  are  intended 
to  remain.  On  light  sandy  or  peaty  soils  they 
are  very  handsome  as  grouped  among  Rhododen- 
drons and  hardy  Ericas,  amongst  Furze  or 
Broom,  and  under  the  shelter  of  high  banks  or 
^  sunny  rocks.  One  result  of  raising  this  plant 
from  seed  is  that  the  individuals  vary,  some 
being  more  dense  and  stubborn  in  habit  and 
more  hardy  than  others.  Some  have  red  veins 
(C.  Veitchi),  others  green  ones  and  broader, 
longer  leaves,  approaching  C.  Bank^i  in  habit 
and  coloration,  fn  planting  out  the  seedlings 
in  Older  to  (stablii-h  them,  the  middle  of  May  is 
the  best  time  to  select  for  the  operation. 
Planted  at  that  season,  a  whole  summer's  growth 
enables  the  plants  to  gain  a  deep  and  thorough 
root-anchoiage  before  winter  time,  and  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  a=hos  or  dry  peat  or  bog- mould 
(called  turf  in  Ireland)  are  generally  sufticient  to 
Jirfserve  the  lower  pan  of  tlie  stem  and  the  roots 
alive,  even  if  the  tops  are  killed.  After  the  first 
winter  there  is  less  risk,  but  out  of  a  dozen  or  so 
some  are  sure  to  survive. 

Tyerman's  Gkounhsel. —  On  soils  and  in 
suitable  climates  this  Senecio  pulcher  holds  its 
own  as  a  distinct  Composite,  and  a  free-flowei  ing 
one  to  boot.  On  cold,  clay  soils  it  may  not 
prove  so  eft'ective,  but  here  on  a  deep  and  lich 
sandy  soil  we  have  nothing  like  it  amongst  hardy 
flowers  at  this  late  season  of  the  year.  In  some 
places  its  spikes  appear  so  late  that  they  are  cut 
ofl'  by  the  first  frost,  but  if  the  plants  be  care- 
fully dug  up  and  potted  they  will  feel  the  check 
but  little,  and  go  on  flowering  all  through  No- 
vember in  a  sunny  greenhouse.  Its  flowers  are 
most  brilliant  by  artificial  light,  as  arranged  with 
white  Pyrethrums,  Asters,  or  Chrysanthemums. 
If  a  good  stock  of  such  a  useful  thing  be  de- 
sirable, now  is  the  time  to  insert  root  cuttings. 
Drain  and  fill  a  seed-pan  with  sandy  soil  as  if 
for  ordinary  cuttings;  then  dig  up  a  plant  or 


two  of  the  Senecio  and  select  the  thickest  of  its 
white  quill-like  roots.  These  should  be  cut  into 
incli-long  lengths  and  inserteil  thick  end  upper- 
most into  the  sandy  soil  of  the  seed-pan.  Let 
the  tops  of  the  cuttings  be  just  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  so  that  when  the  whole  is 
watered  a  small  portion — say  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  the  cutting— is  bare  and  exposed  to  the 
light.  Place  the  pan  on  a  .shelf  near  the  light 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  pit.  The  first  symptoms 
of  growth  are  shown  by  the  ends  of  the  cuttings 
turning  green  ;  then  they  split  down  one  side, 
and  from  the  irack  a  new  shoot  soon  appears. 
The  cuttings  are  ready  inr  pLmting  out  next 
June.  Veronica. 


Ferns. 


CANADIAN    FERNS    SCITABI-E    FOR 
ENGLAND. 

It  frequently  happens  that  Canadians  are  applied 
to,  by  their  friends  in  the  Old  Country,  for  roots 
of  our  native  Ferns,  for  cultivation  in  ferneries 
and  conservatories,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  the 
case  that  these  requests  are  not  complied  witli, 
either  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  .species 
would  be  acceptable,  or  from  the  mistaken  notion 
that  because  a  Fein  is  exceedingly  abundant 
here  it  must  also  be  so  in  Great  Biitain.  Asa 
guide  to  thosa  who  m  ly  be  anxious  to  delight 
the  hearts  of  their  Olil  Country  friends  by  send- 
ing them  living  roots  of  Cjnadian  Ferns,  I  ap- 
jiend  lists— first,  of  those  which  are  not  found 
growing  indigenously  in  Great  Britain  at  all; 
and  secondly,  of  those  which,  althougli  found 
there,  are  very  rare,  or  which  present  difl'erences 
in  appearance  from  our  forms,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  would  be  acceptable  to  all  Fern 
growers  and  collectors  for  cumparison. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Ferns  there  are  one  or 
two  points  which  must  always  Ije  borne  in  mind. 
First,  it  must  be  lemembered  that  Ferns,  uulike 
most  other  plants,  shun  the  sunlight  and  cnurt 
the  shade  and  a  moist  atmosphere.  Although 
some  species  may  be  occasionally  found  growing 
in  open  spo'.s,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
they  are  more  luxuriant  wdieii  in  the  shade  and 
under  the  .shelter  of  trees.  Many  Ferns  will 
succeed  well  in  flower-piot^,  but  they  require 
constant  care  an  1  attention.  One  of  the  most 
important  lequirenients  of  Ferns  is  perfect  drain- 
age;  and  this  can  only  be  attained  at  the  risk  of 
allowing  the  roots  to  become  too  dry,  unle.ss 
regulaiiy  watched.  A  liberal  supply  of  drainage, 
in  the  shape  of  broken  pots,  pieces  of  old  mortar, 
or  bricks,  should  be  placed  m  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a  thin  layer  of  INIoss, 
to  prevent  the  fine  mould,  which  is  necessary, 
from  running  down  into  the  drainage.  The 
mould  should  be  light  and  finely  sifted.  A  iise- 
lul  mixture  for  most  Ferns  is  the  following  : 
Fibrous  peat,  leaf-mould,  loam  and  white  sand, 
in  equal  proportions.  The  roots  bear  transplant- 
ing belter  in  the  autumn  than  at  any  other  time, 
but  should  not  be  forced  to  grow  at  once  on 
arrival  in  Britain  ;  they  should  be  put  by  in  a 
cool  place  until  the  next  spring. 

The  facilities  for  the  transmis.-ion  cf  small 
parcels  to  Britain  are  now  so  great,  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  our  not  sending  large  numbers  of 
these  lovely  plants,  many  ot  which,  although 
common  with  us,  are,  nevertheless,  highly  prized 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Canadian   Fekns   not  Wild  in  Great  Britain. 

Fairy  Fern  (Adiantum  pedatum). — An  exceed- 
ingly desirable  species,  of  great  beauty  and  easy 
culture;  there  is,  perhaps,  no  species  of  the  large 
family  of  Maidenhairs,  from  all  the  difl'erent  parts 


of  the  world,  which  sui passes  our  native  species 
in  grace  and  elegance. 

Rock  Brake  (Pelhea  gracilis). — This  charming 
little  species  has  yellow,  fleshy  root-stocks,  which 
contain  much  oil,  and  it  is  doubtless  this  character 
which  renders  it  capable  of  withstanding  drought 
for  a  long  time.  Its  natural  habitat  is  in  crevices 
and  under  overhanging  ledges  of  limestone  rocks, 
where  it  shoots  out  its  delicate  fronds  in  the 
month  of  Juno.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the 
rocks  in  such  localities  as  it  frequents —on  river 
banks  and  lake  shores — are  constantly  wet  from 
the  snow  water,  which  has  not  yet  dried  up  in  the 
woods;  but  is  constantly  trickling  down  over  the 
surface  of  the  rocks,  and  which,  penetrating  into 
the  little  cracks  and  crannies,  gives  the  moisture 
which  is  necessary,  with  the  warmth  of  spring,  to 
quicken  into  life  the  lovely  rock  Ferns  which  grow 
tliere.  After  the  end  of  July  the  fronds  dry  up 
and  the  plant  again  lies  dormant  until  the  next 
June.  This  Fern  could  be  moved  easily  when  in 
the  dormant  state,  and  should  be  cultivated  with 
eise. 

Cliit  Braki;  (Pella^a  atropurpurea). — A  very 
attractive  plant  of  small  siz3,  found  in  the  crevices 
of  dry  rocks  and  cliffs ;  it  should  transplant  easily, 
and,  with  care,  would  succeed  in  artificial  rock- 
work  where  there  was  not  too  much  moisture. 

Chain  Fern  (Woodwardia  virginioa).  —  This 
would  perhaps  hardly  succeed  so  well  in  cultiva- 
tion as  many  of  our  other  Ferns,  as  it  is  a  vigorous 
growing,  coarse  plant,  with  large  and  long  root- 
stocks,  which  grows  in  p.'at  bogs  and  Tamarac 
swamps.  Its  fine  apji^arance,  however,  makes  it 
wortliy  of  a  trial. 

Ebunv  SrLKEN-woRT  (.\splenium  ebeneum). — 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  removal  of  this 
and  all  the  Spleen-worts  of  the  same  class  from 
their  native  rocks.  These  rock-loving  Spleen- 
worts  will,  however,  generally  succeed  well  if 
their  roots  are  taken  up  intact,  and  if  they  are 
planted  in  crevices  of  rockwork,  or  even  in  flower 
pots  if  well  drained.  On  rockwork  they  should 
have  an  upper  position,  but  should  not  be  kept 
too  dry.  They  generally  succeed  better  if  planted 
in  a  horizontal  manner  between  two  stones ;  when 
grown  in  pots,  the  soil  should  be  a  light  sandy 
loam  mixed  with  leaf-mould,  and  among  this, 
about  the  roots,  should  be  placed  some  pieces  of 
old  mortar  or  sandstone. 

Narrow  LEAVED  Srlekn-wort  (Asplenium  an- 
gustifolium). — This  is  an  exceedingly  handsome 
Fern,  well  suited  for  conservatories.  It  requires 
good  rich  leaf-mould  or  peat  and  plenty  of  mois- 
ture, when  the  large,  delicate,  light  green  fronds 
would  be  produced  in  abundance  and  form  a 
charming  contrast  with  the  darker  hue  of  other 
Ferns.  The  name  of  this  Fern  is  perhaps  a  little 
deceiving.  Although  narrow-leaved,  it  is  one  o 
our  largest  Spleen-worts,  the  fertile  fronds  fre- 
quently exceeding  2  feet  in  length. 

Silvery  Stleen-wokt  (Asplenium  thelypte- 
roides). — This  is  another  of  the  large-fronded 
moisture-loving  Spleen-worts.  Its  natural  habitat 
is  in  the  deep  forest  or  in  swarapy  wood.s.  It  is 
well  fitted  for  conservatory  and  greenhouse  cul- 
ture, and,  like  the  preceding,  should  have  deep 
leaf-mould  and  plenty  of  moisture.  The  fronds 
are  very  handsome,  of  a  deep  green,  and,  as  the 
name  implies,  the  plant  has  much  the  apirearance 
of  the  IMarsh  Fern  (Aspidium  Thelypteris)  and 
grows  much  in  the  same  manner,  throwing  up 
clumps  or  clusters  of  tall  graceful  fronds. 

Walkinc  Fern  (Camptosorus  rhizophyllus). — 
This  is  a  particularly  acceptable  species,  found  on 
shaded  limestone  rocks.  It  is  an  Evergreen,  is 
easy  to  cultivate,  and  has  a  very  distinct  appear- 
ance, quite  different  from  any  British  Fern.  It 
will  transplant  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  if 
given  a  shady  corner  with  good  leaf -mould,  plenty 
of  moisture,  and  suflicient  room  to  spread  out  its 
fronds,  will  grow  luxuriantly,  and  increase  rapidly 
by  taking  root  and  making  young  plants  at  the 
tips  of  the  fronds. 

Broad  Beech  Fern  (Phegopteris  hexagonop- 
tera). — T'ds    resemble    the    British    Beech   Fern 
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(Phegopteris  polypodioides)  very  closely,  but  is  a 
larger  and  handsomer  plant  with  fronds  of  a  deli- 
cate light  green.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  but 
must  have  good  deep  leaf-mould  and  shade. 

Christmas  Fern  (Aspidium  acrostichoides). — 
This  is  a  dark  handsome  Fern,  of  a  deep  full 
green.  A  very  desirable  species,  hardy  and  easy 
of  culture,  and  has  a  very  effective  appearance 
among  other  more  delicate  Ferns.  It  is  always  to 
be  obtained  without  difficulty  in  rocky  woods, 
growing  in  clumps  or  small  beds.  It  has  some- 
what the  appearance  of  the  Holly  Fern,  but  is 
more  showy. 

Nkw  York  Fern  (Aspidium  noveboracense). — 
A  delicate  and  attractive  species,  not  difficult  of 
culture.  Should  have  light  soil  and  plenty  of 
moisture  ;  but  must  be  well  drained.  This  Fern 
is  always  acceptable,  both  from  the  delicacy  of  its 
foliage  and  its  soft  green  colour. 

Goldie's  Shield  Fern  (Aspidium  Goldieanum). 
— A  large,  rich,  and  handsome  species,  with  dark 
foliage,  that  has  lighter  shades  down  the  centres 
of  the  pinnse,  which  give  it  a  pretty,  variegated 
appearance.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  well  suited 
for  the  back  of  a  rockery.  It  succeeds  better 
when  supplied  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  peat  and 
leaf-mould,  but  is  very  hardy,  and  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  with  shade  and  moisture;  it  be- 
comes stunted,  and  seldom  produces  fertile  fronds 
unless  provided  with  good  soil,  moisture,  and 
shade.  There  is  no  Fern  in  Britain  that  has  the 
same  appearance  as  this,  and  this  fact  makes  it  a 
desirable  species. 

Mar(!]xal  Shield  Fern  (Aspidium  marginale). 
— A  handsome  Fern,  but  bearing  too  close  a 
general  resemblance  to  A.  Filix-mas  to  make  it  a 
desirable  species  for  transmission  to  Britain.  A. 
Fili.x-mas,  although  so  rare  on  this  continent,  like 
Scolopendrium  vulgare,  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant species  all  over  tJreat  Britain. 
.  EvEKciREEN  Wood  Fern  (Aspidium  spinulosum 
var.  intermedium). — This  common  variety  of  A. 
spinulosum,  which  is  found  everywhere  in  our 
woods,  is  not  among  those  which  grow  in  England. 
It  is  the  A.  americanum  of  Davenport,  and  is  a 
gi-aceful  plant,  which  should  be  included  in  all 
collections  of  Ferns  sent  to  Europe.  It  is  hardy, 
very  easy  of  culture,  and  easily  obtained.  The 
fronds  are  evergreen  and  of  a  bright  colour. 

Boot's  Wood  Ferx  (Aspidium  spinulosum  var. 
Booti). — This  is  a  much  rarer  Fern  than  the  pre- 
ceding, with  thicker  and  less  cut-up  foliage,  some- 
times resembling  A.  ctistatum  as  much  as  A. 
spinulosum  in  appearance,  and  much  more  like 
the  British  form  of  A.  cristatum  than  the  Canadian ; 
it  is  considered,  however,  to  be  a  variety  of  A. 
spinulosum.  It  requires  a  good  depth  of  leaf- 
mould,  shade,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture. 

Clinton's  Crested  Shield  Fern  (Aspidium 
cristatum  var.  Clintonianum). — This  handsome 
Fern  is  quite  unlike  any  European  form  of  A. 
cristatum,  and  in  some  respects  bears  a  much 
closer  resemblance  to  our  own  A.  Goldieanum. 
Its  habitat  is  wet,  swampy  woods  and  in  the  deep 
forest,  where  it  sometimes  grows  to  a  large  size. 
It  is  a  very  desirable  species  for  European  col- 
lectors to  compare  with  their  own  forms  of  A. 
cristatum. 

Scented  Shield  Fern  (Aspidium  fragrans).— 
There  are  few  of  our  native  Ferns  more  attractive 
than  this;  the  deep  blue-green  fronds  hang  in 
rich  clusters  from  the  crevices  of  rocks  where  it 
grows.  It  is  considered  one  of  our  rare  species, 
but  is  generally  to  be  found  in  abundance  where 
it  occurs.  The  Lake  Superior  region  seems  to  be 
the  centre  of  its  distribution;  there  it  is  most 
abundant,  growing  on  trap  rocks.  The  close 
cimpact  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  abundance 
of  the  sori,  with  their  lead-coloured  indusia,  give 
this  Fern  a  very  rich  appearance,  and  its  agree- 
able scent  makes  it  still  more  a  desirable  species. 
It  would  probably  be  rather  shy  of  cultivation, 
but  might  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Rock  Spleen-worts. 

Trailino  Fern  (Cystopteris  bulbifera).— No 
collection  of  Canadian  Ferns  would  be  complete 


without  this  common,  but  charming  species.  It 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  most  elegant  Ferns: 
the  slender,  elongated  fronds  of  light  green,  with 
their  ruddy,  semi-ti-ansparent  stipes,  render  it 
most  valuable  for  contrast.  It  is  very  easy  of 
culture,  and  will  flourish  luxuriantly  if  planted  on 
a  wet  wall  or  near  a  waterfall.  It  grows  easily  in 
a  flower-pot  in  a  conservatory,  but  cannot  bear 
sunlight.  It  should  have  a  light  peaty  soil  and 
plenty  of  moisture,  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at 
its  roots.  It  would  probably  grow  better  if  small 
pieces  of  rock  were  placed  among  and  about  its 
roots. 

Oak-lkaved  Fern  (Onoclea  sensibilis).— There 
are  few  of  our  Ferns  which  are  greater  favourites 
in  Europe  than  this  common  species.  It  has  long 
been  known  there  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  where  it 
is  prized  as  well  for  its  graceful  foliage  as  for  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  cultivated.  ^Vith  light 
soil,  shade,  and  moisture  it  grows  well  in  Europe 
and  increases  rapidly,  but  seldom  produces  the 
fertile  fronds  so  abundant  here.  It  is  always 
acceptable. 

Ostrich  Feather  Fern  (Onoclea  Struthiopteris) 
— This  stately  plant  is  valuable  for  the  back  of  a 
rockery.  If  supplied  with  a  good  depth  of  leaf- 
mould  it  grows  easily  and  throws  up  its  lofty 
plumes  to  the  height  of  3  feet  or  4  feet  or  even 
more.  There  is  no  Fern  which  resembles  it  in 
(Jreat  Britain.  It  bears  transplantation  well,  and 
will  grow  vigorously  in  a  fiower-pot  in  the  house, 
when  it  becomes  a  useful  and  graceful  ornament 
for  a  drawing  room. 

Northern  Woodsia  (Woodsia  hyperborea). — 
All  Woodsias  are  welcome  additions  to  a  European 
collection.  Unluckily,  however,  all  of  our  species, 
with  the  exception  of  W.  ilvensis,  are  very  rare. 
W.  hyperborea  is  only  found  on  high  clifl's  and 
near  waterfalls.  The  culture  should  be  the  same 
as  for  the  Rock  Spleen-worts,  the  chief  essential 
being  perfect  drainage,  together  with  plenty  of 
moisture  and  light  soil. 

Smooth  Woodsia  (Woodsia  glabella).  —  This 
species  is  found  in  similar  localities  with  the 
above,  and  should  be  cultivated  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Gossamer  Fern  (Dicksonia  pilosiuscula). — This 
lovely  scented  Fern,  with  its  delicate  fronds  of 
tender  green,  is  a  charming  object  as  it  grows  in 
its  native  woods,  where  it  is  generally  found  on  a 
cold,  sandy  loam.  It  is,  however,  rather  shy  of 
cultivation.  The  root-stocks  are  very  wide-spread- 
ing, and  in  transplanting  specimens,  small  and 
young  plants  should  always  be  taken.  A  sandy 
loam,  with  about  one-fourth  leaf-mould,  is  the 
best  soil  for  this  Fern.  Although  difficult  to 
grow,  its  beauty  well  repays  any  trouble  expended 
upon  it. 

Interrupted  Fern  (Osmunda  Claytoniana). — 
This  Fern  and  the  next  are  always  welcome  addi- 
tions to  European  collections,  not  only  for  their 
own  beauty,  but  because  they  are  so  different 
from  the  royal  flowering  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis), 
which  is  well  known  there.  The  Interrupted 
Fern  is  well  suited  for  planting  in  fountains 
and  on  the  borders  of  ornamental  ponds,  where  its 
curious,  graceful  fronds  are  shown  off  to  great 
advantage. 

Cinnamon  Fern  (Osmunda  cinnamomea). — This 
is  another  handsome  Fern,  generally  found  in 
slightly  wetter  places  than  the  preceding,  but  it 
is  hardier  and  may  be  grown  under  the  same 
circumstances.  The  foliage  is  not  so  handsome, 
but  it  is  always  an  acceptable  plant  and  grows 
easily. 

Rattlesnake  Fern  (Botrychium  virginianum). 
— This  is  a  great  favourite  with  British  collectors. 
It  is  very  different  from  the  European  B.  Lunaria, 
grows  easily,  is  of  convenient  size  and  compact 
growth.  Light  soil,  about  half  leaf-mould,  is  the 
best  for  this  Fern.  It  succeeds  well  when  single 
plants  are  grown  separately  in  flower-pots. 

GR.4.PE  Fern  (Botrychium  simplex). — This  rare 
Fern  has  more  the  appearance  of  B.  Lunaria  than 
any  of  our  American  representatives  of  the  genus. 
It,  like  Botrychium  matricariiffolium  and  B.  lan- 


ceolatum,  is  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  the  only 
way  to  succeed  with  these  species  is  to  remove  a 
large  quantity  of  the  soil  with  them  from  their 
native  haunts  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots. 
When  growing  in  turf  in  meadows  this  is  not 
difficult,  but  when  in  the  light  leaf-mould  of  the 
forest  it  is  not  so  easy. 

TERN.iTE  MooNWORT  (Botrychium  ternatum). — 
This  is  a  very  handsome,  dark  green,  fleshy  Fern, 
found  in  open  grassy  spaces  near  woodlands.  It 
has  thick  fleshy  roots,  but  is  rather  difficult  to 
move  unless  a  piece  of  sod  is  taken  up  with  the 
plant.  The  fertile  frond  is  large  and  conspicuous, 
and  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  plant  when  the 
spores  are  mature.  It  is  an  Evergreen,  and  takes 
a  rich  bronze  tinge  of  colour  from  the  winter's 
frost. — Mi's.  Traill's  "Canadian  Plant  Life." 
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BIGNONIA  PURPUREA.* 

Amonost  the  numerous  species  of  Bignonia,  some 
have  flowers  possessed  of  great  beauty,  but  it 
is  often  difficult  to  get  the  plants  into  flowering 
condition.  The  plant  herewith  figured  belongs 
to  the  few  which  are  pre-eminently  useful  garden 
plants.  It  is  a  free  grower;  its  habit  is  such  as 
gardeners  like  in  climbing  plants,  and  it  never 
fails  to  flower  profusely  under  ordinary  stove 
treatment.  In  an  account  of  the  garden  kinds  of 
Bignonia,  given  in  The  Garden  (Vol.  XXVI., 
p.  •")21),  and  accompanied  by  a  plate  of  the  grand 
greenhouse  kind  named  B.  Cherere,  it  is  stated 
tliat  B.  purpurea  is  closely  related  to  B.  speciosa, 
a  statement  confirmed  by  the  representation  here 
given,  iu  which  the  resemblance  is  apparent 
enough.  Where  the  one  thrives  the  other  may 
be  grown  ;  but  although  the  two  are  much 
alik.:  in  general  characters,  they  dift'er  in  a  point 
of  much  importance,  viz.,  the  time  of  flowering. 
B.  speciosa  produce.?  its  numerous  masses  of  pale 
purple  or  lilac  flowers  early  in  spring,  whiht  B. 
purpurea  flowers  about  August  and  September, 
when  the  large  specimen  of  it  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew  is  usually  a  perfect  curtain  of 
bloom.  It  has  a  climbing  habit,  the  old  shoots 
pushing  from  their  axils  numerous  long  string- 
like pendent  branches,  which  ought  not  to  be 
tied  up,  but  allowed  to  hang  naturally.  Its 
leaves,  which  are  opposite,  are  produced  in  pairs 
6  inches  apart,  and  are  composed  of  two  obliquely 
ovate  leaflets  and  a  terminal  one,  which,  however, 
is  almost  always  modified  into  a  long  hooked  or 
spiral  tendril,  whose  purpose  is  to  enable  the  plant 
to  climb.  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  short  axillary 
panicles  at  every  node  on  the  lowest  yard  or  so  of 
each  shoot ;  they  number  about  six  in  each 
panicle,  so  that  in  the  case  of  well-managed  plants 
about  a  dozen  flowers  cluster  round  each  pair  of 
leaves.  The  flower-tube  is  li-  inches  long,  widen- 
ing upwards  ;  the  limb,  which  is  composed  of 
five  rounded  segment.?,  with  a  sinus  in  the  apex 
of  each,  spreads  to  a  width  of  2  inches.  Its  colour, 
as  will  be  seen,  is  purplish  lilac,  with  a  few  lines 
of  red  running  down  the  tube,  the  inside  of 
which  is  almost  pure  white. 

The  cultivation  of  B.  purpurea  is  of  the 
easiest  description.  It  should  be  planted  out  in 
a  bed  or  border  of  rich  loamy  soil,  and  kept  well 
watered  all  summer.  The  only  point  to  be  spe- 
cially observed  is  that  of  pruning,  which  should 
be  done  after  the  flowering  is  over,  and  after 
that,  except  perhaps  a  little  thinning  out  of  the 
new  growth,  no  further  pruning  should  be  done. 
During  winter  very  little  water  should  be  given, 
but  absolute  drought  must  be  avoided.  For 
draping  jiillars,  or  even  for  forming  curtains  or 
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screens  against  unsif;htly  walls,  this  Bignouia  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  stove  climbers.  It  may 
be  readily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  made 
of  the  ripened  shoots.  l'- 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  19. 

OCTOBER    l.S  TO    19. 

The  sudden  change  to  wet  and  boisterous  weather 
has  at  one  stroke  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
open-air  flower  gardening;  for  this  year.  Every 
plant  was  lookinj;  so  well,  and  flowering  just  a? 
freely  as  at  any  time  during  the  sunnner,  that  our 
regret  at  such  an  ending  is  very  great;  but  regrets 
do  not  mend  matters,  and,  though  not  with  a  very 
good  grace,  Me  have  again  to  bow  to  the  in- 
evitable and  set  about  repairing  the  damage  by 
starting  in  earnest  to  put  the  beds  in  winter  dress, 
but  as  yet  little  progress  can  be  made  in  that 
direction  by  reason  of  the  weather,  which  con- 
tinues wet  and  stormy.  All  the  hardy  plants, 
such  as  Sedunn,  Saxifiages,  Herniaria,  Pyrethrum 
((Jold  Feather),  Veronica  incana.  Yuccas,  Phor- 
mium=,  and  small  evergreen  shrubs  that  have 
formed  part  of  the  summer  arrangement  remain 
as  before,  and  the  tender  plants  are  replaced  by 
other  small  shrubs,  mainly  supplemented  with 
Hyacinth.s  and  Tulips,  these  being  planted  with 
dibbers  on  a  groundwork  of  Sedunis,  &c.,  that 
rtmain  as  during  the  summer.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  the  best  shrubs  for  this  purpose.  I  name 
them  in  order  of  preference:  Retinosporas{ various 
kinds),  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis  (fine 
for  dot  plants),  Tlmjopsis  borealis,  Euonymuses 
(all  the  kinds),  Cotoneaster?,  Mahonia  Aquifolium, 
(!olden  Yews,  vaiiegated  Box,  variegated  Peri- 
winkle, variegated  Ivy,  Aucuba  variegata,  Portugal 
Laurel,  variegated  Hollies,  Laurustinus,  Andro- 
medas,  and  small  Rhododendrons.  The  lifting  of 
the  bulk  of  herbaceous  plants  for  the  trenching 
and  renewal  of  soil  and  i-e-arrangenient  of  plants 
being  contemplated,  such  clumps  and  roots  as  are 
not  well  known  when  stemless  are  being  labelled, 
and  their  heights  and  spread  of  growth  marked 
in  addition  to  the  name  as  an  aid  to  us  when 
the  plants  are  being  arranged  in  the  borders. 
Except  trenching,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
do  any  kitchen  garden  work,  or,  in  fact,  open- 
air  work  of  any  description,  other  than  cleaning 
up  the  (/t'jcis  on  lawns,  walks,  and  roads  that  the 
severe  gales  of  the  14th,  l.'ith,  and  Kith  inst. 
scattered  in  every  direction.  The  few  Apples  and 
Pears  we  had  not  harvested  were  nearly  all  blown 
down,  and  are  only  fit  for  immediate  use.  What 
few  remain  we  shall  gather  the  first  dry  day. 
Fruit  rooms  have  again  been  overhauled  and 
made  to  look  their  best,  and  during  this  damp 
weather  the  ventilators  are  kept  quite  close. 
Grapes  hanging  on  the  Vines  have  required 
almost  daily  examination  to  cut  out  bad  berries; 
all  the  laterals  were  cut  off  the  Vines  long  ago  for 
the  better  admission  of  light  and  air,  and  a  little 
artificial  warmth  is  constantly  kept  up  to  ensure 
ihe  internal  air  being  lighter  than  that  outside. 
Vineries  from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  used 
are  now  filled  with  flowering  plants — Chrysanthe- 
mums mainly  —and  to  prevent  the  flowers  damp- 
ing we  have,  contrary  to  our  wish,  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  slight  warmth  in  the  pipes,  of 
course,  accompanied  with  as  full  an  amount  of  air 
as  is  possible  in  such  wet  weather.  As  might  be 
expected,  under  such  weather-conditions,  the 
foliage  of  some  of  the  weaker-growing  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  is  falling  a  prey  to  mildew,  and 
repeated  dustings  of  sulphur  have  to  be  applied  to 
keep  the  parasite  in  check.  Much  time  is  now 
taken  up  in  finding  space  for  and  arranging  bed- 
ding and  stock  plants  for  the  winter,  our  aim 
always  bein,'  to  get  all  we  can  into  heated  struc- 
tures, to  save  the  labour  of  covering  up  of  frames 
and  pits  in  severe  weather.  Preparation  is  now 
being  made  for  potting  and  otherwise  housingall  old 
plants  that  are  to  be  saved  from  the  flower  garden. 
Fuchsias,  tuberous  Begonias,  and  Cannas  we 
pack  closely  together  in  cocoa  fibre  in  a  frost- proof 
cellar.  Herbaceous  Lobelias  and  fibrous-rooted 
Begonias  are  planted  closely  together  in  boxes. 


and  afforded  room  in  Peach  or  other  fruit  houses 
from  which  frost  is  excluded.  In  anticipation  of 
frost,  autumn-struck  Pelargoniums  are  being  got 
into  frostproof  quarters  in  frames  that  in  mild 
weather  can  be  thrown  fully  open. 

Hants. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Melons. 
We  are  still  cutting  good  fruit  of  Golden  Perfec- 
tion, Highcross  Hybrid,  and  Reading  Hero,  but, 
having  plenty  of  Pears,  a  clearance  of  the  Melons 
will  be  a  relief,  as  Cucumbers  are  now  pressing  for 
space.  A  few  there  are  who  are  obliged  to  have 
very  late  Melons,  and  as  some  sorts  do  much 
better  than  others,  a  note  for  another  year's 
guidance  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  three 
just  named  are  good  .setters,  swell  and  ripen 
quickly,  and  are  perhaps  as  good  flavoured  as 
any  I  have  yet  met  with.  For  aU-theyearround 
use,  where  high  flavour  is  the  test  of  merit,  I  have 
found  Golden  Perfection  the  best  ;  Highcross 
Hybrid  comes  next,  but  its  pale,  smooth  skin  is 
against  it,  for  with  mo,  no  matter  how  large  or 
well  the  fruits  are  grown,  it  rarely  puts  on  the 
slightest  resemblance  of  netting.  Reading  Hero, 
on  the  other  hand,  lays  on  its  beautiful  broad 
lines  irrespective  of  size  or  quantity  of  fruit 
which  indi\ilual  plaTts  are  allowed  to  carry. 
Moreover,  it  keeps  sound  and  perfect  in  a  dry, 
moderately  warm  room  or  vinery  for  a  considerabfe 
time  after  it  is  cut  and  fit  for  table.  Like  the 
old  Golden  Gem,  this  is  a  most  excellent  market 
grower's  Melon,  as  it  can  be  got  in  very  early;  its 
size  can  be  regulated  by  thinning  as  every  fruit 
sets,  and  the  rich  golden  colour  which  the  masses 
cannot  resist  will  always  sell  it.  1  rom  these  re- 
marks it  nmst  not  be  inferred  that  the  flavour  is 
deficient,  as  I  look  upon  it  as  the  best  all-round 
white-fleshed  Melon  of  recent  introduction.  Some 
of  the  scarlet  or  orange-fleshed  varieties,  too,  are 
very  good  autumn  Melons,  but,  never  so  rich  as 
the  greens,  they  fall  off  rapidly  when  sun-heat  be- 
comes weak  and  fitful.  The  well-known  Blenheim 
Orange,  when  grown  as  jSIr.  Crump,  the  raiser, 
still  grows  it,  is  a  host,  and  a  very  handsome  host, 
in  itself,  but  it  must  have  plenty  of  light  and 
heat,  and  these  he  is  able  to  give  by  plunging  the 
pots  in  tan  and  training  the  vines  under  a  very 
steep,  lightly-timbered  roof.  Another  good  and 
handsome  Melon  is  Sutton's  Invincible.  Read's 
Scarlet  still  holds  its  own,  and  for  rich  flavour 
Turner's  Scarlet  Gem  has  not  yet  been  beaten. 
All  these  varieties  are  good  for  early  or  late 
forcing,  and  will  give  satisfaction  wherever  they 
are  properly  grown.  For  early  or  late  use  the 
roots  should  be  entirely  under  control ;  hence  the 
advantage  of  growing  them  in  pots,  boxes,  or 
narrow  troughs,  surrounded  with  fermenting 
material,  and  from  which  superfluous  moisture  can 
be  quickly  withdrawn. 

CrCUMEEKS. 

Unless  pits  and  frames  are  extra  good,  well 
situated,  and  the  fermenting  material  is  assisted 
by  hot-water  pipes,  the  fruit  which  they  will 
produce  will  now  be  of  little  value  ;  therefore,  if 
tie  plants  c  m  be  dispen.  e  1  with,  these  structures 
may  be  turned  to  better  account  for  stores  of 
winter  Lettuce,  Violets,  and  a  host  of  things 
which  revel  in  a  little  latent  heat.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  cannot  be  cleared  of  their 
summer  occupants,  and  fire-heat  is  not  available, 
old  linings  must  be  pulled  down  and  replaced 
with  fresh  fermenting  stable  manure,  care  being 
taken  that  all  crevices  are  well  stopped  to  keep 
out  noxious  steam,  and  good  covering  with  thick 
dry  mats,  or,  better  still,  waterproof  canvas,  must 
be  employed  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 
Meantime  the  first  batch  of  early  plants  in  span- 
roofed  houses  must  be  pushed  forward,  as  their 
work  will  be  over  when  the  main  crop  comes  in, 
say  in  January.  The  weather  so  far  has  been 
highly  favourable,  and  plants  from  seeds  and  cut- 
tings with  us  would  produce  any  quantity  of 
fruit,  but  the  latter  being  of  little  value,  they  are 
only  allowed  to  carry  sufficient  for  daily  use. 
Grossness    at     the    outset    being    objectionable. 


plants  in  this  stage  should  not  be  overdone  with 
liquid ;  better  water  freely  when  they  require  it 
with  warm,  soft  water,  and  top-dress  lightly  with 
fresh  maiden  turf  and  lumps  of  old  lime  rubble  ; 
also  crop  lightly,  and  keep  them  free  from  all 
male  and  superfluous  female  blossoms.  As  growth 
becomes  weaker  and  more  fruit  is  wanted,  the 
pots  or  hills  being  full  of  healthy  roots,  diluted 
liquid,  guano,  and  clarifled  soot  water  may  be 
given  with  advantage,  as  there  will  be  thousands 
of  mouths  ready  to  consume,  and  the  plants  will 
be  in  a  fit  state  to  assimilate  mild  stimulants. 
The  first  and  last  may  also  be  used  for  damping 
the  surface  of  the  beds,  but  unless  spider  is 
present,  direct  syringing  must  be  discontinued. 

Thi:  main  rroii. — As  dark,  dull  November  steals 
upon  us,  plants  in  various  stages  of  growth  will 
be  found  occupying  the  positions  in  which  they 
will  remain  throughout  the  season,  that  is,  pro- 
vided they  escape  the  many  accidents  winter 
Cucumbers  are  always  liable  to.  A  good  start  in 
bright,  clean,  efiiciently  heated  pits  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  but  something  more  is  needed ; 
daily  and  nightly  attention  to  the  simplest  rules 
and  smallest  details  must  not  be  neglected,  other- 
wise checks  to  foliage  or  roots  will  speedily  close 
the  most  promising  plant's  existence.  ^Vith  fresh 
fermenting  material,  new  maiden  soil,  and  whole- 
some, well-ventilated  structures  to  grow  in,  plants 
put  out  in  October  make  satisfactory  progress  so 
long  as  they  have  plenty  of  room  for  extension  ; 
the  proper  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture  are  main- 
tained, and  premature  fruiting  is  not  indulged  in. 
The  first  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  a  sudden 
check,  no  matter  whether  it  is  brought  about  by 
too  much  or  too  little  heat ;  the  second  to  be 
decided  upon  is  the  range  of  temperature,  and  this 
the  cultivator  must  fix  for  himself.  Some  can 
aft'ord  to  start  at  a  night  heat  of  70°  and  a  bottom- 
heat  of  S0°.  Others  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  a 
lower  minimum,  and  although  their  progress  may 
not  be  so  rapid,  it  may  be  equally  sure  and  per- 
haps most  satisfactory  in  the  long  run.  The  first 
can  dispense  with  night  covering ;  the  second  must 
run  down  waterproof  blinds,  not  only  to  economise 
fire-heat,  but  also  to  keep  their  lower  tempera- 
ture steady,  and  husband  moisture  by  checking 
radiation.  To  lay  down  hard  and  fast  lines  for 
either  of  these  cultivators  would  be  simply  impos- 
sible, but,  speaking  in  general  terms,  they  will 
not  go  far  wrong  if,  from  fermenting  material  or 
hot-air  chambers,  they  secure  a  bottom-heat  of 
T-")""  to  SO"',  and,  aided  by  hot-water  pipes  and 
covering,  the  pits  range  from  6.5"  to  70°  through 
the  night.  The  maximum,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  should  run  10°  above  the  lowest  point,  and 
as  much  higher  as  gleams  of  sunshine  on  bright 
afternoons  will  carry  it.  When  the  young  plants 
havenearlyreached  the  top  of  the  trellis,  the  points 
should  be  pinched  out  of  the  leaders ;  all  side  shoots 
should  be  trainedhorizontally  and  in  order  to  increase 
their  strength,  all  female  and  male  blossoms  should 
be  removed  as  they  appear.  Plants  iu  pots  or  on 
hills  will  grow  quite  strong  enough  in  good  com- 
post without  the  assistance  of  animal  manure, 
provided  they  are  regularly  top-dressed  with 
rough  pieces  of  light  turf,  charcoal,  or  lime  rubble, 
and  warm  soft  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
reach  the  lowest  roots  is  given  with  a  liberal  hand. 
Direct  syringing  should  not  be  necessary  during 
November  and  December,  as  ventilation  will  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  chink  at  the  apex  for  a  short 
time  on  the  brightest  days,  but  atmospheric  mois- 
ture must  be  regularly  supplied  by  damping  the 
paths,  \\alls,  and  other  surfaces  several  times 
during  the  hours  of  daylight.  I  have  often  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  keeping  the  atmosphere 
sweet  and  healthy  by  the  removal  of  all  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  by  a  frequent  dash  of  white- 
wash round  the  walls;  and  last,  but  not  least,  by 
light  dressings  of  fresh  loam  to  which  burnt  eartti 
or  charcoal  may  be  added.  When  the  plants 
begin  to  bear  fruit,  a  few  only  of  the  most  promis- 
ing must  be  allowed  to  swell,  and  these  should  be 
cue  when  12  inches  to  14  inches  in  length,  as 
nothing  so  severely  saps  the  constitution  as  allow- 
ing winter  fruit  to  form  seeds  whilst  hanging 
upon  the  plants. 
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The  trees  in  early  houses  may  now  be  pruned, 
cleansed,  and  tied  in  ready  for  starting  in  Novem- 
ber. Being  subject  to  insect  pests,  this  work  can- 
not be  too  carefully  performed ;  therefore,  if  the 
roof  has  not  been  stripped  and  the  lights  painted, 
the  latter  should  now  be  well  scrubbed  with  strong 
soap  water,  when  the  walls  may  be  washed  with  a 
solution  of  quicklime  and  sulphur.  If  bug  has 
gained  a  footing,  a  small  quantity  of  turpentine 
may  be  added,  not  only  to  this  wash,  but  also  to 
the  water  with  which  the  trees  are  cleansed. 
Many  people  paint  their  trees  with  favourite 
mixtures  of  soap,  sulphur,  tobacco  water,  and 
clay,  but,  judging  from  the  perplexing  way  in 
which  a  few  finely  developed  representatives  of 
the  family  sally  forth  when  they  are  least  wanted, 
it  is  evident  that  a  thick  coating  of  paint  is  not 
quite  so  efficacious  as  one  could  wish.  At  least, 
this  is  my  experience  in  the  cleansing  of  old  trees 
full  of  knots  and  gnarls,  and  from  which  large 
branches  have  been  removed  in  years  gone  by. 
Better  wash  them  twice  over  and  stop  every  hole 
with  pure  Gishurst,  and  then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  a  sharp  watch  for  the  parents  of  a  fresh 
race  should  they  emerge  from  their  impenetrable 
hiding-places  in  the  spring.  If  pot  trees  are 
standing  or  lying  on  their  sides  out  of  doors,  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  getting  them  washed  and 
housed.  A  little  frost  does  them  no  harm,  neither 
does  it  do  them  any  good;  therefore,  if  thoroughly 
rested,  their  arrangement  on  the  pedestals  in  a 
dry,  airy  house  will  be  found  the  best  place,  espe- 
cially if  the  mild  autumn  has  forced  the  embryo 
fruits  into  prominence. 

Su<y:essioii  /iOHsts  in  which  the  trees  occupy  in- 
ternal borders  may  now  be  kept  dry  and  cool,  as 
they  have  a  good  two  months'  rest  before  them. 
With  us  the  trees  are  barely  clear  of  their  foliage, 
and  until  this  has  fallen  naturally  and  thebuds 
are  well  hardened,  washing  and  training  will  be 
deferred.  When  root-pruning  is  put  off  until  the 
wood  is  ripe,  the  leaves  fall  quickly,  but  I  prefer 
giving  them  the  annual  check  as  soon  as  the  last 
ripe  Fig  is  gathered,  and  whilst  the  foliage  is  suffi- 
ciently fresh  to  favour  the  formation  of  new  root- 
lets. The  leaves  then  fall  gradually,  and  the  few 
roots  which  they  have  assisted  in  forming  are 
ready  for  their  work  when  the  stored-up  sap  is  ex- 
hausted in  the  dark,  dull  months  of  January  and 
February.  Root-pruning  is  a  very  important 
operation,  as  Figs  in  permanent  borders  soon  be- 
come gross  and  unfruitful  where  it  is  neglected  ; 
therefore,  it  is  better  to  prune  late  than  not  at  all. 
Start  the  trees  gradually,  or  a  little  later,  and 
make  up  for  lost  time  under  solar  influence  in  the 
spring. 

Branch-pruning. — The  pruning  of  Vines,  Peach, 
and  other  fruit  trees  upon  the  extension  or  spur 
systems  is  generally  understood  and  carried  out 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  but  the  Fig  in  many  gardens, 
both   under  glass  and  on  open  walls,   is  still  an 
enigma  to  a  great  number  of  cultivators,  and  simply 
refuses  to  be  reduced  to  fertility  by  the  unmerciful 
use  of  the  knife.     When  planted  in  dry,   sunny 
corners  and  space  is  unlimited,  it  grows  itself  into 
,  a   fruitful   condition,   and   not  unfrequently  pro- 
duces immense  crops  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
In  course  of  time  it  forms  a  complete  bower  of 
tangled   branches  and  pushes  forth  thousands  of 
Figs,  nine-tenths  of  which,  owing  to  obstructed 
sun  and  light,  never  reach  maturity.    In  cold,  wet 
sjasonp,  large,  but  crowded,  trees  on  south  walls, 
even  in  Sussex,  never  ripen  a  fruit,  and  I  have  been 
told  a  good  aspect  within  two  miles  of  the  sea  does 
not  suit  them.     My  reply  has  been,   the  leave- 
alone  system,  which  has  been  allowed  to  obtain  in 
houses  as  well  as  on  walls,  is  the  prime  cause  of 
failure.     With  spades  and  forks  strike  a  blow  at 
the  roots — the  larder,  a  well-known  writer  might 
say — cut  off  the  supplies,  limit  the  root  space,  and 
relay  the  roots  in  light,  rich  soil  resting  on  good 
drainage.     Let  this  work  be  performed  before  the 
leaves  fall,  but  do  not  rush  in  with  the  knife  im- 
mediately ;    give   the  superfluous  shoots  time  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  new  rootlets,  and  when 
this  stage  is  reached  thin  out  the  branches.     If 


the  trees  are  on  open  walls  or  in  cold,  unheated 
houses,  defer  pruning  until  all  danger  of  severe 
frost  has  pas<'ed  away ;  then  thin  out  all  gross,  un- 
wieldy branches  and  lay  in  the  best  short-jointed, 
spur-like  pieces  of  wood  with  good  points  suffi- 
ciently wide  apart  to  admit  a  relay  of  summer 
growths.  If  any  part  of  the  tree  is  destitute  of 
fruit-bearing  wood,  cut  back  shoots  that  have 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  wall  or  trellis,  and 
latent  buds  in  plenty  will  break  and  finish  during 
the  summer.  Keep  these— indeed,  all  growths — 
closely  nailed  or  tied  in,  pinch  before  July  any 
that  are  growing  too  strong,  and  thin  out  all  weak 
spray  when  and  wherever  there  is  danger  of  sun- 
heat  being  shut  out  from  the  brickwork. 

Where,  under  the  impression  that  Figs  in  hot 
houses  do  not  require  pruning,  and  a  dense  laby- 
rinth has  been  formed,  the  knife  may  follow  root- 
pruning  in  November  or  December.  The  fan 
training  of  old  negected  trees  being  the  only 
practicable  system,  branch-pruning,  or  cutting 
out  shoots  that  have  reached  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  trellis,  answers  better  than  continuous  pinch 
ing  and  shortening  back  to  make  room  for  summer 
growths,  which  in  their  turn  must  be  pinched 
when  the  trellis,  before  the  first  crop  is  ripe, 
becomes  crowded  to  confusion.  To  avoid  this,  a 
goodly  number  of  the  most  promising  branches 
should  be  retained  to  form  the  framework  of  the 
tree,  and  all  that  are  bare  of  spurs  or  superfluous 
should  be  pruned  back  to  a  good  break  or  cut  out 
altogether.  Wisdom  will  dictate  the  retention  of 
as  many  spur-like  pieces  of  wood  as  can  be  laid  in, 
but  these  should  be  evenly  placed,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  extension,  as  the  finest  Figs  are  obtained 
from  shoots  which  can  be  trained  forward  without 
becoming  crowded  or  requiring  pinching.  In 
course  of  time,  perhaps  not  in  one  year,  the  most 
abandoned  trees  can  be  brought  into  fair  shape, 
when  the  annual  removal  of  a  few  of  the  least 
promising  shoots  will  induce  back  breaks,  from 
v/hich  the  second  crop  of  fruit  will  be  gathei-ed  ; 
and  although  the  Figs  will  be  as  fine  and  good, 
the  trees  will  not  be  so  handsome  as  young  ones 
which  the  modern  grower  manipulates  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  and  trains  upon  an  improved 
principle.  W.  Coleman. 

Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury. 
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THE    REDWOOD   TREE. 


(TAXODIUM    SEMPEKVIBENS. ) 

"G."  (p.  .370)  anticipates  a  fair  future  for  the 
timber  of  this  fast-growing  tree,  but  I  am  doubt- 
ful if  owners  of   land  in  this  country  will  ever 
plant   it   in  sufficient  riuantity   to   make  it   pay. 
They  need  not,  however,  wait  for  English-grown 
trees  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  as  I  believe  balks 
from  its  native  habitat  are  already  in  commerce, 
In    course    of    conversation   with    two    friends — 
the  one  a  timber  merchant,  the  other    a  large 
builder— a  year  ago,  I  learned  that  a  quantity  of  a 
new  timber  called  the  redwood  had  been  imported 
from  California,  but  whether  or  not  this  handsome 
Conifer  produced  it  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
After  trying  all  his  persuasive  powers,  the  man  of 
balks  left  without  a  line  for    redwood,    and   I 
learned  from  my  friend   that  it  might  prove  as 
useful  as  Memel  Pine  for  inside  work,  but  he  was 
not  particularly  in  favour  of  it.     Of  its  durability 
he  knew  nothing  ;  consequently  his  refusal  to  buy 
cannot  be  set  down  as  an  argument  against  it. 
It  is  just  possible  it  does  not  suit  his  trade,  also 
that  the  redwood  of  commerce  may  not  be  the 
redwood  of  our  pinetums  at  all.     One  thing  is 
certain  :  the  Taxodium  with  us  is  a  faster  grower 
than  the  Wellingtonia,  and,  judging  from  the  vvay 
in  which  it  holds  its  girth,  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  due  to  the  frequent  loss  of  its  leader,  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  make   more   cubic  feet  of 
timber  in  a  given  time.     Some  forty  years  ago  the 
late  Lord  Somers  planted  this  tree  rather  exten- 
sively, both  on   the  limestone  marl  and  on  light, 
rich  soil    resting   on  broken  igneous  rock.     The 
trees  on  the  limestone  have    made  the  largest 


specimens,  but  then  they  are  well  sheltered  from 
west  winds,  and  the  soil  being  deep  and  moist, 
they  do  not  suffer  in  dry  seasons.  Here  even  the 
leaders  suffer,  and  sometimes  the  flat-spreading 
branches  get  broken  by  heavy  falls  of  snow.  _  I 
have  just  measured  a  very  fine  lawn  tree  which 
was  planted  forty  years  ago,  and  although  it  has 
lost  three  leaders  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  its  height  is  exactly  70  feet,  and  it  girths 
10  feet  (J  inches  3  feet  from  the  ground.  The  fine 
branches  sweep  the  turf,  and  its  lovely  red-barked 
trunk,  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  is  a  marvel  of 
beauty.  Several  trees  on  the  red  soil  have,  I 
have  no  doubt,  equally  fine  trunks,  and  the 
branches,  equally  healthy,  take  a  greater  sweep, 
but  being  fully  exposed  to  western  gales  the 
leaders  are  frequently  carried  away.  Although 
leaders  are  constantly  snapping,  the  trees  keep 
laying  on  wood  and  soon  send  up  fresh  ones, which 
require  reducing  to  the  strongest  and  best,  but, 
quickly  as  they  recuperate,  each  decapitation 
must  represent  a  loss  of  at  least  10  feet.  This 
calculation  may  be  wrong,  and  I  stand  open  to 
correction ;  but,  assuming  that  I  am  within  or 
near  the  mark,  our  limestone  tree,  had  it  escaped 
the  gales,  w-ould  now  have  measured  100  feet  in 
height.  One  quality  in  Taxodium  "G."  has  over- 
looked, or  perhaps  not  noticed,  and  that  is,  its 
adaptability  for  game  covert.  Many  I  know 
have  planted  Scotch  Spruce  and  other  fast- 
growing  Conifers,  and  cut  out  the  leaders  at  a 
given  height,  but  they  soon  become  bare  and 
hollow  near  the  ground.  Not  so  the  Taxodium, 
as  vigorous  young  trees  can  be  cut  over  with  knife 
or  billhook  a  foot  or  more  from  the  ground  line, 
and  the  more  they  are  cut  the  more 'they  stool, 
throwing  up  numerous  shoots  or  leaders  thickly 
clothed  with  their  lovely  grass-green  foliage. 
The  tree  is  cheap,  tolerably,  if  not  quite,  hardy 
when  planted  in  game  coverts  throughout  Britain, 
and,  being  a  rapid  grower  on  almost  all  soils,  this 
quality  cannot  be  too  widely  known.  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  and  Thuja  Lobbi,  now  called  gigantea 
— two  fast-growing  trees  from  California,  and 
hardy  as  English  Oaks — are  equally  accommo- 
dating, and  quite  as  well  suited  to  ornamental 
covert  planting.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  pur- 
chased 500  of  each,  and  used  them  for  nursing 
purposes,  but,  finding  they  overtopped  the  trees 
they  were  intended  to  shelter,  .'ome,  not  all  of 
them,  were  sawn  off  2  feet  or  3  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  side  shoots  soon  became  strong 
leaders,  when  they  also  were  headed  back,  and 
these  broad-spreading  stools  not  only  keep  down 
weeds,  but  form  very  handsome  under-covert  for 
game.  •  W.  Coleman. 

Eastuor  Castle,  Ledbury. 


Sea  Buckthorn. — I  saw  thi^  ihe  other  day 
growing  in  great  luxuriance  on  the  sandy  seashore  of 
Courtown  demesne,  Co.  Wexford,  covering  vast  tract-s 
of  sand,  and  at  first  sight  forcibly  rec.^lliog  the  Olive 
woods  of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Lord  Courtown 
informed  me  that  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  late 
earl,  his  father,  from  the  east  of  Scotland,  and  that  it 
made  an  excellent  hedge  where  the  "(,>uickset" 
(Hawthorn)  refused  to  grow.  "J.  T.  P.'  may  be 
interested  in  learning  that  it  bears  its  pretty  orange 
berries  freely,  often  so  much  as  to  produce  orange 
patches  against  the  grey  foliage  when  seen  a  little 
way  oft.  This  year  I  learned  it  was  not  fruiting  as 
well  as  usual.— Gkee.nwood  Fiji. 

Betinospora  filifera. — This  Japanese  Conif.r 
is  distinct  from  any  of  the  others ;  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  Biota  pendula  and  a  thread-branched 
form  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  there  is  nuthing 
among  Conifers  at  all  approaching  it.  When  allowed 
sufficient  space  in  which  to  develop  itself,  R.  fill- 
ftra  forms  a  rounded  bush,  broad  at  the  base  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height,  and  narrowing  upwards  but 
slightly.  At  times  the  regularity  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  broken  up  by.  some  of  the  branches  being 
more  vigorous  than  others,  and  when  such  is  the  ca-e 
the  long  thread-like  character  of  the  spiay  is  even 
more  noticeable  than  in  a  compact  specimen,  though 
at  all  times  a  healthy  plant  of  this  is  a  be.urtiful 
object.     The  colour  of  the  foliage  is  a  sort  of  ashen 
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green.  This  Itetiuospora  ig  well  suited  as  an  isolated 
epecimeu  on  small  lawns,  and  also  for  jilanting  in 
cemeteries,  as  it  will  not  soon  outgrow  its  V)ounds,  and 
the  long  pendulous  shoots  suggest  themselves  emble- 
matical of  grief  in  the  s.ame  w.ay  as  the  Weeping 
Willow.  Another  point  worth  consideration  is  that 
it  may  be  easily  kept  within  bounds  by  pruning, 
as  it  can  be  readily  pruned  without  detracting  from 
its  beauty  if  the  operation  is  carefully  performed. 
Cuttirgs  of  U^tiuDspora  can  be  ttruck  without  diffi- 
culty if  ])ut  in  during  the  autumn  and  kept  in  a  close 
frame  till  rooted.  True,  they  will  not  strike  as  easily 
as  some  of  the  Retinosporas,  ericoides  and  squarrosa, 
for  instance  (which  are  about  the  least  difficult  of  all 
Coni.'ers  to  increase  in  this  way),  but  tilifera  is,  in 
this  respect,  about  on  a  par  with  U.  plumosa,  E.  pisi- 
ftra,  and  the  varieties  thereof.  T. 


MACNOLIAS  AT  HOME  AXD  ABROAD. 
Fkw  hardy  trees  have  more  claims  upon  the 
planter  than  Magnolias.  Michaux,  who  in  his 
"Sylva"  has  described  and  figured  all  the  fine 
species  indigenous  to  America,  is  unbounded  in 
his  praise  of  them.  M.  macrophylla  he  carried 
home  with  him  to  the  Empress  .Josephine,  in 
whose  garden  at  Malmaison  it  bloomed  for  the  first 
time  in  1811.  "  The  Magnolias  are  all  natives  of 
North  America  and  Asia,  none  yet  having  been 
found  in  Europe  or  Australia.  They  also  occupy 
nearly  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  from  the 
•i.Sth  to  the  4'2nd.  Michaux  states,  that  of  the 
thirteen  species  known  to  exist  when  he  published 
his  work  (1814),  eight  were  from  America  and  five 
from  Asia;  but  Loudon,  in  his  'Arboretum' 
(1S4'2),  only  enumerates  twelve  species,  and  one 
of  them  a  doubtful  one,  viz  ,  M.  pyramidata. 
Adopting  his  classification,  seven  are  natives  of 
America,  viz.,  M.  granditlora,  glauca,  tripetala, 
macrophylla,  acuminata,  cordata,  and  auriculata, 
and  four  of  Asia,  viz.,  M.  conspicua,  purpurea, 
gracilis,  and  fuscata.  But  there  are  many  varieties 
and  hybrids  of  the  above,  numbering  in  all  about 
trt'cnty."  M.  A.  Mongre.dien,  in  his  "Trees  and 
Shrubs  for  English  Plantations,''  describes  eight 
species  only. 

One  circumstance  appears  to  have  militated 
against  planting  Magnolias,  and  that  is,  an  im- 
pression that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  partially 
tender  and  difficult  to  manage.  Unfortunately, 
the  most  majestic  of  all  the  species,  M.  grandi- 
flora,  is  the  tenderest,  requiring  some  slight  pro- 
tection, such  as  that  of  a  south  wall.  The 
Asiatic  species  appear  to  be  quite  hardy.  They 
are,  however,  of  low  growth  compared  with 
the  others,  but,  nevertheless,  very  beautiful,  par- 
ticularly il.  conspicua,  which,  in  a  favourable 
position,  grows  into  a  large  tree,  fine  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  this  country. 
The  American  species  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  first  botanists  who  went  over  to  exa- 
mine the  riches  of  the  transatlantic  flora  were 
transplanted  to  the  gardens  of  England  and 
France  a  century  and  a  half  or  so  ago.  M, 
acuminata,  known  as  the  Cucumber  Magnolia,  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  species,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  equalling  in  altitude  and 
dimensions  M.  grandiflora.  It  indeed  often  ex- 
c:'ed3  SO  feet  in  height  in  its  native  forests;  the 
northern  limit  of  its  growth  is  Lake  Erie,  and  it 
abounds  along  the  whole  range  of  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  southward,  where  it  is  found  in  rich  moun- 
tain acclivities  and  moist  sheltered  valleys.  The 
leaves,  which  are  large,  are  6  inches  or  7  inches 
long  and  3  inches  or  4  inches  broad,  even  on  old 
trees  and  on  young  and  vigorous  ones  nearly  twice 
that  size.  They  are  oval,  entire,  and  very  acumi- 
nate. The  lowers  are  from  5  inches  to  (i  inches  in 
diameter,  of  various  tints,  from  bluish  green  to 
white,  with  a  tint  of  yellow  and  have  a  slight 
odour.  In  its  native  state  the  cones  or  fruits  are 
about  ."!  inches  long,  nearly  cylindrical  in  shape, 
and  when  green  resemble  a  Cucumber,  antl 
hence  the  American  name.  Cucumber  Magnolia. 
This  species  Michaux  characterises  "as  one  of 
the  finest  trees  of  the  American  forests."  Its 
large  flowers,  abundantly  displayed  amid  its 
superb  foliage,  have  a  fine  effect,  and  render  it 


one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  larger  growing 
kinds.  In  its  native  habitat  it  grows  most  abun- 
dantly on  the  declivities  of  mountains,  where  the 
soil  is  deep  and  fertile  and  the  air  moist.  It  is 
not  found  within  100  miles  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
which  Michaux  attributes  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  extreme  heat,  and  we  have  it  on  his 
authority  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  bordering 
on  the  Alleghanies  gather  the  Cucumber- shaped 
cones  about  midsummer  when  they  are  half  ripe, 
and  steep  them  in  whisky ;  the  liquor  produced 
they  take  as  an  antidote  against  the  fevers  preva- 
lent in  those  districts.  The  w'ood  of  the  tree  is  of 
a  fine  grain  and  of  an  orange  colour.  M.  auricu- 
lata is  regarded  next  in  size  and  grandeur  to  M. 
acuminata,  attaining,  according  to  Michaux,  a 
height  of  from  40  to  5(J  feet.  It  is  quite  as  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  the  size  of 
its  flowers  as  the  preceding,  with  this  addition, 
that  they  po.ssess  an  agreeable  odour;  they  are  of 
white  or  yellowish  white  colour.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  8  inches  or  9  inches  long,  and  from  4  inches 
to  0  inches  broad,  and  in  young  trees  one-third 
longer;  the  base  of  the  leaf  is  divided  into  rounded 
lobes,  and  hence  its  specific  name.  The  cones 
are  3  inches  to  4  inches  long  and  of  a  beautiful 
rose  colour  at  maturity.  M.  auriculata  is  found 
growing  only  in  a  small  tract  of  country,  in  the 
Alleghanies  which  traverse  the  Southern  States, 
.'iOO  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Ohio,  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Bartram  discovered  it  in  17X11. 
It  is  most  abundant  in  the  lofty  mountains  of 
North  Carolina.  It  is  said  to  be  hardier  than  M. 
acuminata,  and  in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  our 
island  only  requires  the  precaution  of  training  it 
to  a  wall. 

M.  TRii'ETAL.i,  the  Umbrella  Magnolia,  is  found 
in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  State,  but  more 
abundantly  further  south ;  it  is  also  plentiful  in  the 
Western  States.  It  is  a  smaller  tree  than  either 
of  the  two  already  described,  rarely  growing  more 
than  from  30  feet  to  40  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are, 
however,  larger,  being  18  inches  to  "20  inches 
long,  and  7  inches  or  8  inches  broad,  and  often 
displayed  in  rays  at  the  ends  of  the  vigorous 
shoots,  like  an  umbrella,  and  hence  its  American 
name.  The  flowers  are  also  large,  7  inches  to 
8  inches  in  diameter,  white,  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  shoots,  and  scarcely  S5  fragrant  as  those 
of  the  others.  The  fruit  is  conical,  4  inches  to 
•">  inches  long,  and  they  assume  a  fine  rose  colour 
in  autumn.  It  makes  a  superb  tree  ;  its  long 
smooth  shoots,  its  huge  foliage,  its  elegant  flowers 
and  showy  fruit  formed  successively  through  the 
year  are  objects  of  the  most  attractive  interest.  Its 
growth  is  rapid  and  it  flowers  when  comparatively 
young  ;  it  is  very  hardy,  but  rather  short-lived. 
It  is  found  to  thrive  tolerably  well  in  the  northern 
parts  of  this  island. 

il.  c<)RDAT.\,  the  Heart-leaved  Magnolia,  has 
been  confounded  with  M.  acuminata.  Loudon 
states  that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  that  species,  but 
Mr.  A.  J.  Downing  considers  it  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  It  attains  about  the  same  altitude  as 
M.  tripetala,  and  only  differs  in  its  broader  leaves- 
which  are  4  inches  to  0  inches  in  length  and  3 
inches  to  .5  inches  in  breadth,  and  its  flowers,  which 
are  lemon-yellow,  marked  inside  with  a  few  red- 
dish lines.  The  cones  are  3  inches  long,  green, 
and  the  seeds  deep  red.  M.  cordata  was  dis- 
covered by  the  elder  Michaux,  who  found  it  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Savannah,  in  Upper 
Georgia,  and  on  those  of  the  streams  which  tra- 
verse the  back  part  of  South  Carolina.  It  never 
makes  its  appearance  in  forests,  but  only  in  iso- 
lated situations  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  This 
species  is  rarely  met  with  in  cultivation,  and  is 
less  known  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  though 
Michaux  speaks  of  it  as  "resisting  an  intense 
degree  of  cold,"  and,  therefore,  an  interesting  and 
suitable  one  for  amateurs.  It  flowers  abundantly, 
will  sometimes  produce  two  crops  in  one  season, 
and  it  will  flourish  in  any  good  locality  throughout 
England,  and  probably  further  north. 

M.  MACRoniYLLA  is  a  remarkable  species,  gene- 
rally considered  r^th^r  tender,  though  by  some 


thought  to  be  quite  hardy.  It  is  rather  tender 
north  of  New  York.  It  loves  a  good,  generous 
soil,  and  a  dry  substratum,  but  soon  perishes  if 
the  roots  penetrate  a  wet  subsoil.  It  is  the  most 
rare  of  all  the  American  Magnolias,  being  only 
found  on  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  in 
Tennessee,  always  sparingly  dispersed,  only  a  few 
trees  being  found  together.  In  its  general  appear- 
ance it  is  like  M.  tripetala,  and  is  always  accom- 
panied in  its  native  forests  by  that  species.  The 
leaves  are  very  large,  often  measuring  3.5  inches 
long  and  0  inches  or  10  inches  broad;  they  are 
oblong-oval,  and  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  The 
flowers  are  the  largest  of  all  the  Magnolias,  being 
frequently  8  inches  or  9  inches  in  diameter  and 
of  a  fine  white,  with  a  small  deep  purple  spot  on 
the  interior  base  of  the  petals,  which  ar'e  six  in 
number ;  they  also  diffuse  a  fragrant  odour. 
Nothing  can  excel  the  magnificence  of  its  numerous 
blossoms,  set  oil'  by  the  rich  and  luxuriant  foliage 
which  surrounds  them.  This  species,  remarkable 
for  its  gigantic  foliage  and  flowers,  is  of  slow 
growth  and  delicate  constitution  when  young,  but 
once  well  started  and  in  a  congenial  situation,  it 
puts  forth  its  magnificent  foliage  with  great  luxu- 
riance, as  well  as  its  noble  blossoms,  both  which 
unfortunately,  however,  expose  so  large  a  surface 
to  the  wind  as  rarely  to  remain  long  unscathed. 
In  tlie  more  northerly  latitudes  of  this  country  ita 
growth  becomes  slow  and  stunted.  The  tree 
attains  only  a  secondary  size,  and  is  distinguished 
in  winter  by  the  whiteness  of  its  bark  compiared 
with  that  of  the  others. 

M.  GRANDIFLORA,  the  large  evergreen  Magnolia 
or  the  Big  Laurel  of  America,  is  the  one  perhaps  bett 
known  in  this  country,  and  it  is  peculiarly  indi- 
genous to  that  portion  of  the  United  States  south 
of  North  Carolina,  where  its  stately  trurrk— often 
70  feet  in  height— and  superb  pyramid  of  deep 
green  foliage  render  it  one  of  the  most  majestic 
of  trees.  Certainly,  as  regards  majesty  of  form, 
magnificence  of  foliage,  and  elegance  of  flowers,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  the 
world.  Bartram  says  that  its  trunk  represents  a 
"beautiful  column,"  and  its  dark  green  foliage  is 
silvered  over  with  "  milk-white  flowers."  The 
leaves,  which  are  evergreen  and  somewhat  re- 
semble those  of  the  Laurel  in  form,  are  generally 
8  inches  or  so  in  length,  thick  in  texture,  and 
brilliantly  polished  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
highly  fragrant  flowers  are  composed  of  about  six 
petals,  opening  in  a  wide  cup  like  form,  of  the  most 
snowy  whiteness  of  colour.  Scattered  among  the 
rich  foliage  their  effect  is  remarkably  fine.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  which  have  been  raised 
from  seeds  of  the  species  ;  the  most  beautiful  is 
the  Exmouth  Magnolia,  or  M.  exoniensis,  with 
fine  foliage,  rusty  beneath  ;  it  produces  flowers 
much  earlier  and  more  abundantly  than  the  ori- 
ginal form.  It  is  often  met  with  in  this  country 
mantling  the  walls  of  ancient  mansions  with  its 
noble  Laurel- like  leaves  and  gigantic  white  flowers. 
It  is  the  only  species  of  Magnolia  which  is  ever- 
green. It  perhaps  grows  best  in  cool,  shady 
places  where  the  soil  is  loose  and  fertile.  The 
growth  is  slower  in  the  north  than  in  the  south 
and  more  southerly  midland  districts.  The  speci- 
mens found  in  Scotland  are  generally  small  and 
stunted.  M.  granditlora  is  one  of  those  shrubs 
which  have  a  bad  name  because  of  the  baneful 
emanations  proceeding  from  them.  As  we  have 
stated,  its  large  white  flowers  emit  a  powerful 
fragrance.  When  wafted  to  a  distance  upon  the 
air  the  scent  is  delicious,  but  when  inhaled  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  group  of  Majnolias 
in  flower  it  becomes  overpowering.  The  Indians 
carefully  avoid  sleeping  under  a  Magnolia  in  blos- 
som, and  it  is  stated  that  so  powerful  is  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers,  that  a  single  blossom  placed 
in  a  bedroom  is  very  injurious. 

M.  lii.AUi'V  (the  Beaverwood  of  North  America, 
the  Magnolia  of  the  swamps  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  South)  grows  rather  in  the  form  of  a  large 
bush  than  a  tree,  with  shining  green  leaves, 
4  inches  or  .5  inches  long,  somewhat  mealy  or 
glaucous  beneath.  The  blossoms,  about  3  inches 
broad,  are  snowy  white,  and  so  fragrant  that  it  is 
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faid,  where  they  abound  in  the  swamps,  the  per- 
fume is  often  perceptible  for  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

Of  the  Asiatic  Magnolias,  M.  conspicua  (the 
Yulan  or  Chinese  white  Magnolia)  heads  the  list. 
This  species  is  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in 
China  as  remote  as  the  year  (i27,  and  has  ever  since 
that  time  held  the  lirst  rank  as  an  ornamental 
tree  in  Chinese  gardens.  In  its  native  country, 
when  fully  grown,  it  attains  the  height  of  30  feet 
and  4(1  feet ;  it  also  attains  a  good  size  in  this 
country.  The  largest  plant  in  Great  Britain,  fifty 
years  ago,  when  it  was  measured  by  the  late  Mr. 
Loudon,  was  27  feet  high,  and  had  at  that  time 
open  .■"itldO  blossoms.  It  would  probably  not  be 
very  difficult  to  match  this  tree  in  the  present  day. 
M.  conspicua  assumes  a  somewhat  conical  shape, 
with  numerous  branches  and  twigs,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  milk-white,  expand  before  the 
leaves  in  April  and  May.  It  blossoms  when  only 
2  feet  or  3  feet  high,  and  grows  so  well  as  to  reach 
the  height  of  10  feet  in  six  or  eight  years.  Un- 
fortunately, M.  conspicua  is  liable  to  have  its 
vernal  beauty  impaired  by  the  late  spring  frosts 
that  are  so  common  to  this  country.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly hardy  species,  standing  a  temperature  of 
25°  below  zero  without  the  least  injury.  It  grows 
readily,  preferring  a  deep,  rich,  mellow  soil,  in  a 
rather  dry  locality,  and  while  quite  small,  if  in  a 
bleak  place,  may  be  protected,  but  as  soon  as  well 
established  it  needs  no  more  care  than  the  hardiest 
shrub.  It  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden 
commensurate  with  its  requirements. 

M.  PURPUREA,  the  Chinese  purple  Magnolia,  a 
smaller  growing  species  than  RI.  conspicua,  is 
found  in  China  and  .Japan,  and  was  introduced  to 
England  about  1790.  When  full  grown  it  reaches 
a  height  of  about  10  feet ;  the  stems  are  numerous, 
not  much  branched ;  leaves  large  deep  green ; 
flowers  large,  ]uirple  on  the  outside  of  the  petals, 
and  nearly  white  within,  the  contrast  of  the  two 
colours  rendering  them  peculiarly  beautiful:  it 
flowers  early.  It  should  have  a  light,  rich  earth 
to  grow  in,  and  a  dry  subsoil,  in  which  it  proves 
quite  hardy  and  a  highly  ornamental  plant. 

M.  SouLANOEAXA  (Soulange's  Magnolia)  is  said 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  two  foregoing,  and 
was  raised  at  Froment,  near  Paris,  by  the  late 
Chevalier  Soulange  Bodin.  It  so  closely  resembles 
M.  conspicua  when  not  in  flower,  that  it  is  difh- 
cult  to  distinguish  it;  its  flowers  differ  in  being 
slightly  tinged  with  purple.  It  is  a  fine  shrub, 
and  well  deserving  attention.  M.  Lenne  is  re- 
garded as  a  fine,  large,  dark-flowered  variety  of 
M.  conspicua  by  some,  by  others  as  a  variety  of 
M.  purpurea,  with  larger  blossoms ;  by  others  again 
it  is  believed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  M.  conspicua 
and  M.  purpurea. 

M.  Campbelli  is  an  arborescent  species  from 
the  Himalayan  Mountains,  with  magnificent  foli- 
age and  flowers,  with  red  petals,  and  larger  than 
those  of  M.  grandiflora.  It  was  introduced  in 
1870,  but  is  yet  somewhat  rare  in  gardens,  and  in 
all  probability  its  hardiness  has  not  been  thoroughly 
tested. 

Generally,  it  may  he  stated,  that  in  order  to 
thrive  well,  Magnolias  require  a  deep,  rich 
soil,  which,  in  nearly  all  cases  to  secure  their 
luxuriance,  should  be  Improved  by  adding  thereto 
some  leaf-mould  or  decayed  vegetable  matter  from 
the  woods.  When  transplanted  from  the  nursery, 
they  should  be  preferred  of  small,  or  only  mode- 
rate size,  as  their  succulent  roots  are  easily 
injured,  and  they  recover  slowly  when  large.  As 
lawn  trees,  their  large  and  striking  flowers  and 
lich  summer  garniture  of  luxuriant  foliage  make 
them  superb  objects.  If  possible,  situations  some- 
what sheltered  either  by  buildings  or  other  trees 
should  be  chosen  for  all  the  species,  though  acumi- 
nata will  thrive  in  almost  any  aspect  not  directly 
open  to  violent  gales  of  wind.  W. 


Conifers  at  Berkhampstead. — Among  other 
CoBifer.s  to  be  seen  in  Lane's  nursery  are  some  Arau- 
caiias  from  seed  produced  in  the  nursery.  They 
appear  equally  as  vigorous  as  plants  obtained  from 


seeds  imported  from  their  native  country;  indeed, 
they  may  in  all  probability  be  found  to  withstand  the 
variations  in  our  climate  even  better  than  plants  from 
foreign  seeds.  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  its  variegated 
form,  and  the  variety  lietevirens  are  somewhat  slow 
in  growth  everywhere ;  but  if,  as  here,  the  situation  is 
slightly  shtltered  and  the  soil  good  retentive  loam, 
they  soon  become  mature  ornamental  specimens. 
Cryptomeria  elegans,  another  handsome  Conifer,  is 
now  assuming  its  be.autiful  autumn  tint.  The  Para- 
sol Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticillata),  although  ulti- 
mately attaining  a  height  of  100  feet,  is  perhaps  the 
most  distinct  member  of  the  Japanese  Conifers;  it  is 
extremely  handsome  in  a  young  state,  and  does  not 
rapidly  become  too  large  for  gardens  of  small  dimen- 
sions. The  larger  growing  members  of  this  Order 
are  repress  nted  by  many  handsome  specimens,  the 
soil  and  situation  apparently  suiting  them  admirably. 
— W.  H.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

(lARDEN  BEETS. 
I  WAS  surprised  to  find  the  other  day  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, DtU's  Crimson,  brought  out  again  as  a  new 
variety.  How  many  diverse  appellations  this  excel- 
lent sort  has  had  given  to  it  during  the  last  twenty 
years  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  That  selection  of  any 
kind  can  do  much  to  keep  a  stock  pure  and  good  is 
well  known,  .and  such  stock  is  entitled  to  due  honour 
if  it  be  kept  carefully  selected  ;  but  its  purity  does 
not  justify  the  appellation  of  Exhibition,  Perfection, 
Superb,  or  snme  other  exceedingly  lauilatory  term, 
which  may  be  just  enough,  but  is  still  wrong,  be 
cause  it  is  not  a  new  variety.  My  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  Dell's  Crimson  Beet  in  a  garden  in 
Hampshire  full  twenty  years  since.  The  stock  was 
a  remarkably  gotid  one,  and  its  true  or  original  name 
was  not  known,  but  it  was  being  sent  out  by  a  local 
seedsman  under  some  other  designation.  The  stock 
then  being  well  cared  for  was  as  good  as  the  best  ol 
to-day,  and  I  do  not  think  that,  whilst  selection  has 
kept  it  true,  it  has  done  anything  more.  That  the 
kind  owes  very  much  to  the  beauty  and  rich  dark 
metallic  hue  of  its  foliage  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
was  this  feature  which  years  back  gave  it  such  pro- 
minence as  a  libbon-border  plant,  and,  without  doubt, 
those  partial  to  that  style  of  decorative  gardening  find 
it  hard  to  beat  its  outdoor  foliage  effects.  The  leafage 
is  on  strong  roots,  from  1 2  inches  to  1 4  inches  in  height, 
and  the  leaf-surface  is  about  6  inches  or  a  little  more 
in  length,  and  very  elegantly  reflexed  or  drooping. 
In  small  plants  the  rich  dark  hue  is  not  found  so 
readily  as  in  larger  ones,  but  those  who  wish  to  find 
this  Beet  true  and  deep  coloured  should  raise  some 
plants  under  glass,  and  when  strong  enough  dibble 
them  out  where  they  are  needed  to  grow.  Not  only 
is  a  perfectly  even  line  of  plants  thus  secured,  but 
the  coloration  is  even  throughout  the  season.  The 
comparatively  hardy  nature  of  Beet  is  one  recom- 
mendation for  its  use  in  the  flower  garden,  because  it 
will  remain  effective  a  long  time  after  Coleus  plants 
have  disappeared.  Very  pleasiog  effects  are  often 
obtained  in  kitchen  gardens  by  sowing  Crimson  Beet 
and  Cairots  in  alternate  lines,  as  the  Carrot  foliage, 
if  but  green,  is  still  very  light  and  graceful.  Whilst 
the  colour  of  the  flesh  of  Dell's  Crimson  is  of  a  deep 
violet-purple,  that  of  the  old  Pine-apple — the  most 
widely  grown  kind  for  the  London  market — is  of  a 
rich  blood-red,  or  really  crimson,  and  the  roots,  as 
a  rule,  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding kind.  The  tops,  however,  lack  that  effective 
habit  which  the  other  possesses,  as  in  the  Pine-apple 
they  are  almost  flat  and  spreading.  The  foliage  is 
pointed  and  of  a  reddish  hue,  though  usually  green 
early  in  the  season.  For  market  purposes  colour  goes 
for  so  much,  that  the  handsomest  Beet  in  the  world 
would  not  be  acceptable  unless  the  roots  gave  the 
desired  deep  crimson  colour.  It  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  crimson-hued  roots  are  softer  or  better 
flavoured  than  purple  ones,  but  the  colour  is  that 
which  gives  the  most  general  satisfaction.  A  very 
distinct  and  handsome  kind  is  the  Covent  Garden. 
A  well  selected  stock  shows  good-sized,  handsome 
tapering  roots  of  a  very  rich  crimson  hue,  tender,  and 
good  flavoured.  The  foliage  is  comparatively  dwarf, 
the   leaves  evenly   placed,   and   of   a   very   pleasing 


reddish  maroon  colour.  The  leaf  surfaces  are  shortish, 
almost  rounded,  and  somewhat  abruptly  fashioned. 
The  stock  of  this  kind  does  not  appear  to  be 
largely  known,  but  it  teems  to  be  first  rate,  and 
if  it  can  escape  the  general  tendency  on  the  part 
of  seedsmen  to  re-christen  Beets,  it  will  probably  have 
a  long  life  as  the  Selected  Covent  CJarden.  Very 
good  reputations  have  been  enjoyed  by  Beets  under 
the  vai  ious  designations  Dewar's  Dark  Red,  Cattell's 
Dwarf,  Nutting's  Dwarf  Red,  etc.,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  have  more  than  half  a  dozen  really  dis- 
tinct good  garden  sorts  with  tapering  roots,  and  if 
they  are  good,  that  number  is  ample.  The  Turnip- 
rooted  kind  is  too  distinct  to  be  otherwise  named, 
and  it  is  useful  enough  for  very  early  use,  but  other- 
wise it  will  not  be  widely  grown.  Form  or  beauty 
in  Beet  very  materially  depends  upon  soil,  but  some- 
thing is  due  also  to  time  of  sowing,  because  to  pro- 
duce clean  tapering  roots  quick  growth  is  efsential. 
If  the  seed  be  sown  too  early,  the  plants  often  become 
set  or  stagnant  in  their  youthful  stage,  and  then 
fork  or  produce  side  or  lateral  roots  when  renewed 
growth  ensues.  As  a  rule,  the  last  week  in  April  or 
early  in  May  is  quite  early  enough  for  Beet  sowing, 
as  from  that  time  onward  growth  is  more  even  and 
rapid.  It  will,  however,  be  noticed  that  very  often 
more  growth  is  made  by  the  roots  in  the  cool  autumn 
than  during  the  hot  summer.  It  is  an  undoubted 
advantage  that  with  this  loot-growth  continuing  so 
late  in  good  soil  even  very  late  sowings  often  pro- 
duce fine  handsome  roots.  Seed  should  be  selected 
before  sowing,  the  smallest  being  thrown  away.  Thin 
sowing  in  drdls  15  inches  apart  is  better  than  thick 
sowing  with  much  smaller  seed  ;  and  should  there  be 
vacancies,  plants  will  transjdint  admirably  if  ordinary 
care  be  taken.  A.   D. 


Musb.rooms  have  been  unusually  scarce  with 
us  in  this  neighbourhood  during  the  present  autumn. 
What  we  have  had,  however,  were  of  exceptionally 
la-'ge  size  ;  one  was  brought  in  to  me  last  evening, 
from  a  field  close  at  hand,  which  measured  10  laches 
in  diameter,  2  feet  5  inches  in  circumference  and 
weighed  1  lb.  1  oz. ;  it  was  a  true  Agaricus  campestris 
in  perfect  condition.  I  may  remark  that  in  the  first 
week  of  this  month  Mushrooms  were  profusely 
abundant  in  the  fields  around  Spa,  in  Belgium,  but 
were  uniformly  of  extremely  small  size. — R.  MlLNE- 
REDHf^AU,  Holden  Clouyh,  Bjllon  -  hi/  -  Boulaii'f, 
Clithene. 

Lettuces  in  frames.— The  time  when  good 
Lettuces  are  usually  scarce  is  in  February  and 
March,  and  the  Brown  Cos,  though  hardy  and  ex- 
cellent, is  notoriously  slow  in  turning  in  in  spring, 
unless  artificial  heat  can  be  employed  to  induce  it 
to  do  so.  And  even  then  if  warmth  can  be  supplied, 
other  kinds,  such  as  the  Paris  Market  and  Tom 
Thumb,  will  turn  into  use  much  quicker.  Con- 
sidering the  rerjuirements  of  even  moderate  esta- 
blishments, but  few  gardens  are  so  well  supplied 
with  movable  glass  frames  as  they  should  be  to 
make  the  most  of  things.  Tom  Thumb  Lettuces 
set  out  now  in  glazed  frames  become  very  useful 
in  February,  and  the  Brown  Cos  might  be  planted 
for  succession.  If  planted  in  the  warm  soil  from 
which  Melons  and  Cucumbers  have  just  been 
removed,  an  impetus  will  be  given  them  that  will 
be  useful,  as  there  is  no  time  now  to  be  lost  in  the 
matter.  The  Tom  Thumb  should  be  planted  6 
inches  apart  and  Brown  Cos  10  inches.  The  soil 
must  be  moistened  when  necessary,  and  frequently 
stirred  between  the  plants  during  winter. — E. 

Field  market  crops.— The  very  delightful 
weather  exptrienced  during  the  past  few  weeks  has 
proved  somewhat  detrimental  to  green  crops  and 
Turnips,  the  latter  in  many  places  suffering  greatly 
from  the  attacks  of  aphis  ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  one 
big  patch  of  some  two  .acres  literally  cleared  of  every 
plant,  the  foliage  being  entirely  eaten  up  by  this  pest. 
The  Turnip  beetle  has  no';  been  troublesome  appre- 
ciably, but,  in  addition  to  the  attacks  of  aphis, 
drought  is  again  telling  upon  the  plants.  We  have 
had  either  hot  days,  or,  if  cold,  attended  with  dry, 
cold  winds,  and  almost  always  with  clear,  cold  nights. 
These  have  not  been  at  all  favourable  to  growth,  and 
Turnips  are  not  good  if  not  quickly  grown.  With 
respect    to   Broccoli,   and  especially    Autumn  Giant 
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cauliflowers,  aphis  is  iminually  abundant,  and  heav)' 
raina  are  sadly  needed  to  wash  the  plan's.  Cater- 
pillars have  also  ariien  in  great  abundince ;  they 
suddenly  sprin<(  up  as  it  were  in  a  day,  the  first 
evidence  of  their  presence  perhaps  being  a  patch  of 
plants  almost  denuded  of  leaves.  In  large  breadths 
of  several  acres  it  is  evident  much  harm  may  be  done 
before  such  insects'  ravages  are  discovered  or  checked. 
Their  presence,  too,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  in  any 
of  the  Cabbage  tribe  is  not  only  very  objectionable 
but  detrimental  to  sale  ;  as  it  is,  no  doubt  all  kinds  of 
field  greens  will  be  very  cheap,  and  in  spite  of  the 
dry  weather  such  s  ?ems  to  be  the  fate  of  Runner 
Beans,  for  I  have  recently  heard  of  growers  bringing 
back  many  bushels  from  m%rket  and  throwing  them 
up  m  the  manure  heap,  simply  because  no  offer  was 
made  for  them.  It  is  not  merely  in  fruit  that  the 
market  is  glutted;  the  same  thing  exists  with  regard 
to  common  vegetables,  and  growers  are  being  driven 
to  their  witi'  ends  to  know  vrhat  to  do  under  such 
adverse  circumstances. — A.  D. 


NEW  KINDS  OF  POTATOES. 

Jdpoixg  by  the  number  of  new  or  seedling  kinds  of 
Potatoes  grown  at  Chiswick  this  year,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  several  certificates  of  merit  have  already 
been   awarded   to   selected   kinds,   it   is  evident  that 


of  the  soil,  quality  should  be  excellent.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  does  seem  as  if  Potato  raising  was  hardly 
a  promising  occupation,  but  past  successes  rather  more 
than  present  prospects  seem  to  stimulate  efforts  in 
the  development  of  new  kinds.  Csrtiinly  raisers 
who  produce  their  score  or  even  hundred  seedling* 
every  year  can  and  do  say  that  eveu  if  all  turn  out 
indifferent,  none  are  wasted,  as  they  cm  be  eaten, 
and  that  fact  encourages  many  to  continue.  Again, 
any  new  kind  — and  to  be  worth  preserving  it  must  be 
very  prolific — is  rapidly'  increased.  The  seed  of  the 
spring  will  perhaps  give  two  pounds  of  tubers  the 
same  year,  thirty  pounds  perhaps  the  second  season, 
and  the  next  year  perhaps  three  or  four  bushels,  or 
more,  so  that  in  a  very  shoit  period  a  big  stock  is 
obtained.  If  any  kind  does  not  increase  rapidly  it  is 
of  doubtful  value,  except  in  the  case  of  very  early 
ones.  The  raising  of  what  may  be  termed  natural 
seedlings  is  sheer  waste  of  time,  and  those  who  pur- 
pose producing  seedlings  should  effect  their  own 
crosses  if  they  are  to  aim  at  some  special  result,  and 
also  find  special  pleasure  in  their  labours. 

It  will  be  remarked  th.at  all  the  kinds  certificated 
the  other  day  at  Chiswick  were  white  ones.  Xo 
doubt,  for  general  purposes,  white  kinds  are  the  most 
popuUr,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  colour  totiUy 
eliminated  from  Potatoes,  for  manv,  in  addition   to 
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Ctropegia  elegaus.     Flowers  white,  b.otjhed  with  brown. 


raisers  are  not  checked  in  their  interesting  work  by 
any  coldness  with  which  new  kindi  are  sometimes  re- 
garded. Very  probably  one-half  the  gardener:!  in  the 
kingdom  know  little  about  the  numerous  kinds  which 
the  enterpii^e  of  raisers  has  put  into  commerce. 
We  have  hner  and  more  prolific  Potatoes  now  than 
were  dreamed  of  twenty  years  a;^o,  and  these  fine  kinds 
may  be  miterially  excelled  twenty  jears  hence.  None 
are  perfect,  though  a'l  are  good,  and  in  all  there  is 
room  for  some  improvement  or  other.  Wliat  is  almost 
an  evil  in  one  sense  has  grown  out  of  this  wealth  of 
fine  and  prolific  kinds.  Potatoes  are  a  great  crop  and 
wondrously  cheap  ;  indeed,  it  would  ssem,  judging  by 
the  past  few  years'  experience,  that  we  shall  never 
know  what  a  Potato  famine  is  again.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  the  disease-spots  in  the  tops,  and  which 
Fpread  with  such  rapidity  in  many  places  as  to  liter- 
ally sweep  otf  entire  breadths  of  haulm  in  a  short  time, 
seems  now  to  have  been  checked,  and  where  growths 
have  been  only  partially  hit  or  escaped,  there  is  still 
luxuriance  and  comparative  health.  Tubers  have  not 
been  materially  injured,  the  worst  evidence  of  disease, 
as  usual,  being  found  in  strong- manured  soils  ;  but  on 
the  whole  sj  far,  di.sease  in  the  tuber  is  but  partial 
and  trifiiog.  Thus  we  have  a  great  prospect  again 
this  year  of  a  heavy  crop,  considerable  size  in  the 
tubers,  and,  having  regard  to  the  comparative  dryness 


capital  quality,  have  great  beautj',  not  only  in  form, 
but  in  colour  also.  A  couple  of  handsome  fiatti^^h 
oval  rounds,  wbite  of  skin,  and  having  in  the  one 
case  carmine,  and  in  the  other  purple  blotches  or 
markings,  give  nut  only  distinctness  but  beauty,  great 
crops,  and  fine  quality.  These  certainly  are  worthy 
of  praise.  A  well  selected  c«)lltction  of  twenty-four 
dishes  of  tubers  is  quite  a  picture,  and  unquestionably 
beautiful.  Brcaiise  beautiful,  certain  people  decry 
table  quality,  but  that  is  absurd.  The  very  same  kinds 
under  wtdtly  different  circumstances  and  in  some 
other  soils  might  be  rough-skinned  enough,  and  not 
be  a  whit  superior  in  quality.  In  spite  of  criticisms, 
enthusiaitic  Potato  raisers  will  still  go  on  producing 
new  kinds  in  plenty.  A.  D. 


SHORT  NOTE.— KITCHEN. 

Peas  in  America.  — An  American  paper  states  that  of 
all  the  sorts  of  Pe;l.'^  of  recent  introduction,  Carter's  Strata- 
gem, Sharps  Early  Paragon,  and  Invincible  are  the  best. 
Stratigein  is  de'scribed  as  a  new  green  wrinkled  Pea  of  great 
merit,  and  probabl}'  the  handsome>t  and  most  productive  of 
its  clas^  It  grows  about  J  feet  in  height,  and  baars  immense 
p)ds,  filled  with  Peas  of  the  la-gest  size,  of  the  finest  quality 
for  the  table.  This  variety  has  invariably  taken  the  first 
prize  during  the  season  whenever  it  has  been  put  in  com- 
petition. 


Indoor  Garden. 


CEROPEGIAS  AND  TilElR  CULTURE. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  genua  are  for  the 
most  part  small-growing,  slender  climbers,  with 
tuberous  roots.  They  have  a  beauty  peculiarly 
their  own,  but  are  not  frequently  found  in  culti- 
vation, except  in  gardens  where  large  col- 
lections of  plants  are  miintiined  ;  this  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  they  form  charming  ornaments, 
and  are  excellent  companions  for  the  smaller 
kinds  of  Aristolochia,  such  as  A.  ridicula  and  A. 
elegans,  recently  noticed  in  The  Garden. 

These  curious  and  remarkable  plants  usually 
inhabit  rough, stonyground,andscrambleamong3C 
the  low  bushes  wliich  are  to  be  found  near  them. 
We  have  found  them  to  be  very  effective  when 
allowed  to  grow  amongst  sprays  of  Birch  or  other 
twigs  ;  these  their  branches  overgrow  and  festoon 
in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  and  the  tl  iwers  show 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage  whea  thus 
allowed  freedom  of  growth.  For  .soil  we  have 
found  a  mixture  of  about  two  parts  loam  to  one 
of  peat,  with  the  a'ldition  of  some  .sharp  .sand 
and  broken  brick  rubbish,  to  suit  them  admirably. 
The  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house  is  suf- 
ficient for  their  development,  but  they  enjoy  full 
exposure  to  sun  and  light. 

The  genus  contains  a  great  number  of  species, 
some  of  which  do  not  recommend  tliemselves  to 
the  horiculturist ;  the  kinds  which  we  enumerate, 
however,   are    all    distinct    and   well   deservint^ 
altentiun  ;   we  have  grown  handsome  specimens 
iif  tliem   under   the  conditions  here  given.     C. 
Gardneri,   from    Cjylon,  is   an   elegant   twining 
plant,  with  stems  slightly  stouter  than  a  wheat 
straw  ;  the  opposite  leaves  are  borne  upon  short 
footstalks,  and  are  between  .3  inches  and  4  inches 
long,  sharply  lanceolate  in  shape,  deep  green  on 
the  upper  side,  tinged  with  slaty  purple  beneath. 
The  flowers  grow  in  small  clusters  upon  ^ho^t 
footstalks,  which  spring   from  the  basj  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  about  i  inches   long  ;  they  are 
tubular,  slightly  swollen  at  the  base,  with  a  nar- 
row neck,  and  a  large  spreading  five-lobed  limb  ; 
th  se,  just  before  opening,  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  an  open  Hower  of  a  Stapelia,  but  when 
open  the.'^e  lobes  remain  joined  at  their  points. 
A  good  idea  of  their  appearance  may  be  gleaned 
from  llie  accompanying  figure.     The  flowers  are 
creamy-white,   spotted   all   over   with  brownish 
purple  like  a  cheetah ;    the  edges  of   the   lobes 
are  fringed  wiih    numerous  small   hairs   which 
turn   inwards.      It   blooms    during  the   greater 
part    of    the     summer.       C.    vinc^efolia,    from 
Western   India,  is  a   more    robust    plant    than 
the    preceding ;    otherwise   it    resembles    it    in 
general    appearance.     The   tube   of    the   corolla 
is  narrow  in  the  middle,  creamy  white  freckled 
and  dotted  witli  crimson,  base  of  the  lobes  green ; 
the  limb  is  reflexed,  not  jointed  in  the  edges,  and 
dull   purple   in   colour.      It  blooms  during  late 
summer  and   through  the  autumn  moilths.     C. 
Bowkeri,  from  Caffraria,  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
climber,  although  it  delights  bi  grow  through  and 
al)out  twiggy  brushwood.     The  stems  are  very 
slender,  furnished  with  narrowly-linear,  opposite 
leaves  some  ."3  inches  in  length,  and  pale  gieen  in 
colour.      Flowers   mostly   solitary,   borne   upon 
short  foot-stalks  ;  tube  of  corolla  narrow  in  the 
middle,  brownish  purple  within  ;  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  are  free,  longer  than  the  tube,  and  re- 
flexed  ;    ground    colour    yellowish    green,    over 
which  are  numerous  blisters  of  emerald  green, 
the  edges  being  ornamented  with  short  liairs.     It 
is   a   summer   bloomer.     C  elegans  is   a  plant 
which    much    resembles   G.ardneri   in   size  and 
habit.     The  flowers,  although  similar  in  shaj^e, 
are  somewhat  smaller  ;  they  are  al^o  more  in- 
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flated  at  the  base.  The  neck,  which  ia  very 
narrow,  is  ljhicki.^h  purple  ;  the  limb  is  united  at 
the  edges  of  the  lobes,  where  they  are  fringed  with 
long  black  erect  hairs.  Corolla  blackish  purple, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  creamy  yellow  ;  inside 
it  is  sparingly  dotted  with  purple.  It  comes 
from  the  Madras  hills,  and  flowers  during  sum- 
mer. C.  sororia  is  a  South  African  species  from 
Caffraria.  It  has  a  slender  twiniug  stem  bearing 
very  narrow  leaves,  which  are  some  5  inches  or 
6  inches  long,  deep  greea  on  the  upper  side, 
paler  and  slightly  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers 
solitary,  on  long  foot-stalks ;  tube  tapering  up- 
wards from  the  base,  pale  green,  dotted  with  red 
towards  the  upper  part  ;  lobes  of  the  corolla 
reflexed  and  free,  about  an  inch  long  above,  deep 
green  transversely  barred  with  purplish  Ijlack, 
the  under  side  of  a  \iniform  soft  rosy  mauve.  It 
blooms  during  summer  and  early  autumn.  C. 
Camiijoiana  is  a  robust  plant  for  a  member  of 
this  i'auiily,  with  dark  green  egg-shaped  leaves, 
which  taper  to  a  long  point.  The  flowers  are 
borne  five  or  ten  together  and  are  funnel-shaped, 
the  lobes  not  putted  out  as  in  (iardneri,  tube 
creamy  white,  the  corolla  dull  brown  tinged  with 
red,  the  lobes  joined  at  the  edges,  but  destitute  of 
hairs.  It  comes  from  Java  and  Luzon,  and 
blooms  during  the  autumn  months.  C.  Saniler- 
Eoni  is  also  a  robust  plant,  with  a  similar  habit 
to  the  preceding,  but  is  a  native  of  Natal.  The 
flowers  are  some  2  inches  long,  and  are  pniduccd 
throughout  the  summer  months  ;  tube  swollen  at 
the  base,  with  a  contiacted  neck  and  spreading 
corolla  ;  the  lobes  are  joined  at  the  edges  and 
putfed  outwards,  forming  a  parasol-like  covering  to 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  ;  ground  colour  yellowish 
green  spotted  with  bright  green,  fringed  at  the 
edges  with  short  erect  hairs.  W.  H.  G. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

EotiHARis  AMAZONii'A. — This  may  be  said  to 
flower  at  no  particular  season ;  well-established 
plants  of  it  will  flower  freely  once  during  winter 
and  again  in  spring,  and  where  many  are  culti- 
vated a  few  blooms  are  usually  available  at  almost 
any  time  of  the  year.  About  four  years  ago  we 
had  a  wretched  stock  of  this  lovely  bulbous  plant, 
and  were  thankful  to  obtain  from  them  a  iew  odd 
flower-spikes  at  rather  wide  intervals.  At  present 
we  have  an  house  full  of  healthy  plants,  some  in 
large  and  some  in  small  pots,  and  from  these  we 
obtain  three  good  crops  of  strong  blooms  without 
any  extra  efforts  on  our  part.  The  bulk  of  the 
plants  are  now  pushing  up  more  bloom  than  they 
ever  have  done  before,  though  unfortunately  this 
is  a  month  earlier  than  they  are  required,  but  it 
is  almost  needless  to  add  Eucharises  are  welcome 
whenever  they  are  forthcoming.  What  we  have 
achieved  anyone  else  similarly  situated  may  easily 
do.  According  to  ray  experience,  Eucharises 
when  in  bad  health  are  not  quickly  recovered, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  healthy,  well-rooted 
plants  will  stand  a  large  amount  of  i-ough  treat- 
ment before  they  eventually  give  signs  of  being 
injured.  Half  the  instances  cited  of  failures 
owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  Eucharis  mite  are 
really  the  result  of  bad  treatment,  arising  from 
being  left  too  long  in  a  cool  house  for  the  purpose 
of  resting  them,  and  following  it  up  by  a  sudden 
change  to  strong  heat.  Tlius  treated  they  will 
perhaps  bloom  strongly,  but  the  roots  may  have 
perished,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  as  well 
as  strong  liquid  manure,  usually  given  during  the 
flowering  time  effectually  completes  the  work  of 
destruction.  Hotbeds  have  also  much  to  answer 
for  in  the  case  of  this  plant ;  these,  if  excessively 
hot,  cook  the  roots,  and  render  them  unfit  to 
withstand  rough  treatment  of  any  kind.  The 
btock  of  plants  found  here  were  plunged  in  a  hot- 
bed, or  what  had  been  one,  for  the  heating  material 
was  quite  rotten,  and  so  also  were  the  roots  of  the 
Eucharis.  My  first  thought  on  seeing  these 
sickly-looking  plants  was  that  they  were  suflering 
from  Eucharis  mite.     There  were  insects  on  the 


roots,  as  there  usually  are  on  almost  any  decaying 
matter,  and  had  I  been  so  disposed  we  might 
easily  have  credited  ourselves  with  effecting  a 
cure.  There  is,  however,  no  cure  for  Eucharis 
mite.  Our  plants  were  sickly,  owing  to  their 
having  lost  their  roots,  and  a  mass  of  sour  soil 
surrounding  the  bulbs  was  not  likely  to  induce 
the  formation  of  fresh  ones. 

The  best  remedy  in  our  case,  and  in  any 
similar  ca^e,  is  to  at  once  shake  the  bulbs  clear 
of  the  soil.  This  may  be  done  now,  or  any 
other  time  of  the  j'ear  ;  then  repot  in  good  fresh 
compost.  If  it  is  desirable  to  largely  increase 
the  stock  then  one  strong  bulb  is  sufficient  for 
a  4i-inch  pot,  and  three  smaller  bulbs  should  go 
in  the  same  sized  pot,  but  if  bulbs  be  plentiful 
about  six  should  go  to  a  0-inch  pot.  Some  place 
a  great  number  of  bulbs  in  much  larger  pots, 
but,  according  to  my  experience,  they  become 
established  more  readily  in  smaller  sizes,  and 
can  then  be  shifted  gradually  into  larger  pots. 
The  pots  in  e\ery  case  should  be  quite  clean  and 
well  drained  ;  we  have  had  Eucharises  do  well 
in  small  pots  without  any  drainage  at  all,  but 
it  was  only  for  a  time,  as  an  overdose  of  water 
afterwards  destroyed  many  of  their  roots.  They 
require,  when  in  good  healtli,  plenty  of  water, 
but  it  should  pass  aw.ay  freely.  If  good  fibrous 
loam  is  available,  this  should  be  broken  up 
roughly,  and  be  used  at  the  rate  of  two  parts  to 
one  of  good  leaf  soil  and  decayed  manure,  with 
plenty  of  sharp  sand  and  a  sprinkling  of  char- 
coal. Our  loam  being  of  a  heavy  character  and 
comparatively  fibreless,  we  employ  less  of  it, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  one  halt  of  the 
heap,  and  substitute  one  part  irood  fibrous  peat. 
A  little  bone  meal,  or  oven  half-inch  bones  may 
be  added  to  the  compost  with  advantage,  and  a 
surface-sprinkling  or  top-dressing  of  bone-meal 
•produced  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  some  of  the  weakest  pots  which  we  have. 
Washing  the  half-dead  roots  is  of  little  use ;  we 
are  content  to  pot  them  without  that  attention, 
the  bulbs  being  imbedded  in  sand,  and  about  three- 
parts  buried  in  the  well-firmed  soil.  Bulbs  thus 
treated,  whether  for  increasing  the  stock,  or  for  ren- 
dering healthier,  should  be  returned  to  an  ordinary 
stove  temperature.  They  should  be  very  carefully 
watered  till  such  times  as  they  are  well  rooted, 
and  should  be  carefully  shaded  from  bright  sun- 
shine. The  check  sustained  not  unfrequently 
causes  the  stronger  bulbs  to  throw  up  a  flower- 
stem,  but  if  the  bulbs  are  not  in  good  health,  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  expend  their  remaining 
vigour  on  perfecting  flowers  ;  their  removal  would 
certainly  expedite  recovery.  Single  bulbs  soon 
form  suckers,  and  if  when  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots,  and  before  they  are  root-bound,  they  are 
shifted  into  8-inch  pots,  a  strong  clump  of  bulbs 
will  be  quickly  obtained.  We  quite  recently 
shifted  a  number  into  s  inch  pots,  and  already  the 
fresh  soil  is  occupied  with  roots.  This  fact 
further  tends  to  confirm  me  in  the  idea  that 
autumn  is  the  best  time  in  which  to  repot  Eucha- 
rises. At  one  time  we  exposed  our  plants  to  too 
much  sunshine,  and  the  leaves  were  thin  and  flabby 
in  consequence,  but  now  we  shade  rather  heavily 
in  hot,  clear  weather  with  the  best  of  results. 
Although  Eucharises  cannot  stand  sunshine,  they 
delight  in  plenty  of  heat  and  a  moist  atmosphere 
during  summer.  For  two  seasons  no  air  has  been 
admitted  through  the  ventilators,  and  with  shade 
and  frequent  overhead  syringings,  the  walls, 
staging,  and  floors  being  well  damped  at  the  same 
time,  their  progress  is  far  more  satisfactory  than 
when  treated  in  more  orthodox  fashion.  It  is  the 
usual  practice  with  many  cultivators  to  either 
transfer  the  plants  to  a  cool  house  or  pit,  giving 
much  less  water  at  the  same  time,  or  else  to  keep 
them  where  they  always  are,  but  giving  them 
very  little  water,  this  being  done  for  about  six 
weeks.  A  sudden  transition  to  heat  and  moisture, 
or  a  change  to  moisture  at  the  roots  only,  has  the 
eftect,  as  I  have  just  stated,  of  causing  many  of 
the  bulbs  to  flower,  and  in  this  manner  they  can 
be  timed  to  bloom  at  a  time  when  their  blossoms 
are  most  wanted.  This  system  may  be  advisable, 
and  doubtless  answers  well  in  the  case  of  bulbs 


grown  principally  on  hotbeds  or  even  standing  on 
a  moist  bottom,  especially  if  at  all  crowded,  but 
ours  flower  periodically  and  without  any  peculiar 
treatment  in  the  way  of  resting.  Nor  are  we  at 
all  singular  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  it  is  not  those  experimental  cultivators 
that  secure  the  most  bloom  in  a  year.  Let  the 
plants  never  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  if  they 
are  not  often  repotted  they  ought  to  receive  fre- 
quent supplies  of  moderately  strong  liquid  manure 
at  blooming  and  at  all  other  times.  Without  this 
aid  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  flower 
strongly  so  many  times  in  a  year.  Of  the  various 
uses  to  which  Eucharis  blooms  are  i^ut  but  little 
need  be  said,  as  nearly  everyone  knows  that  they 
are  invaluable  for  bouquets,  wreaths,  crosses,  for 
dinner-table  decoration,  and  for  ladies  to  wear. 
For  a  button-hole  the  smaller  flowers  of  Eucharis 
Candida  are  preferable  to  those  of  amazonica. 

DlPLADENIA  BOLIVIENSIS. —  Although  not  so 
showy  as  the  rest  of  the  Dipladenias,  this  may  be 
said  to  be  the  most  generally  useful,  as  it  can  be 
successfully  cultivated  in  positions  unsuited  to  the 
choicer  varieties,  and  by  those  who  cannot  succeed 
with  them.  It  is  also  the  most  continuous  flower- 
ing ;  in  fact,  in  well-heated  stoves  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  few  or  many  blooms  cannot  be  had 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  It  is  strictly  evergreen, 
and  anything  in  the  shape  of  drying  ofl'  ought  not 
to  be  attempted,  though  it  should  be  understood 
that  much  less  water  is  required  during  the  winter 
months  ;  nor  do  they  require  much  pot  room,  a 
10-inch  pot  being  capable  of  holding  sufficient 
soil  to  support  quite  a  large  plant.  Ours  receive 
a  shift  each  spring,  and  good  fibrous  peat,  with 
sand,  crocks,  and  charcoal  added,  suits  them.  If 
extra  good  fibrous  loam  is  available,  equal  parts 
of  this  and  peat  answer  well,  but,  unless  the 
loam  is  really  good — that  is  to  say,  full  of  fibre 
and  not  clayey — it  is  advi-able  to  dispense  with  it 
entirely.  What  is  wanted  is  a  pot  full  of  roots 
and  plenty  of  water,  and  frequent  supplies  of 
liquid  manure  can  then  be  given  with  safety.  In 
the  autumn  a  top-dressing  of  rough  peat  and  a 
sprinkling  of  bone-meal  prove  beneficial,  keeping 
the  roots  active  in  a  position  where  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  the  house  is  bound  to  reach  and 
assist  them.  Unlike  the  other  Dipladenias,  this 
variety  will  bloom  freely  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  glass.  We  have  plants  rooting  in  9  inch 
pots  that  are  trained  up  the  iron  supports  of  the 
roof  of  a  plant  stove,  and  here  they  bloom  well 
during  the  summer,  in  spite  of  the  shade  alforded 
by  a  Stephanotis  overhead.  In  the  autumn,  when 
the  latter  ceases  to  bloom,  the  Dipladenias  are 
encouraged  to  ramble  among  it,  and  here  they 
seem  particularly  happy.  If  a  single  plant  is 
trained  to  one  wire  across  the  house,  it  soon  becomes 
remarkably  showy,  as  the  main  growth  or  growths 
push  out  lateral  flowering  shoots  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  plant.  This  will  be  found  a 
better  plan  than  training  the  growths  in  a  random 
fashion  over  the  roof  trellis.  It  also  succeeds 
admirably  when  planted  out  in  a  well-prepared, 
narrow  border  and  trained  up  the  back  waU,  and 
1  have  seen  a  whole  thicket  of  lovely  wreaths 
hanging  from  the  back  portion  of  a  three-quarter 
span-roofed  plant  stove.  Mealy  bug  is  its  greatest 
enemy,  and  if  this  is  attacked  with  any  insecticide 
strong  enough  to  kill  it,  much  harm  will  also  be 
done  to  the  I'ipladenia.  A  pointed  stick,  a  sponge, 
and  soapy  water  are  the  best  remedy,  but  this 
must  be  persevered  with  or  the  plants  will  never 
be  clean.  I  have  frequently  used  the  blooms  in 
bouquets  and  wreaths,  and  they  can  also  be  mounted 
and  several  blooms  be  formed  into  a  spray  for  a 
lady,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  more  durable  than 
their  appearance  would  suggest. 

Allamand.as.-  -These  are  not  usually  classed  as 
winter-flowering  plants,  but  in  many  places  they 
are  kept  in  bloom  till  mid-winter  and  sometimes 
later.  It  is  not  the  half-starved  pot  plants  that 
are  so  continuous  flowering,  but  the  much  more 
vigorous  examples  rooted  in  small  border's.  The 
leading  branches  of  these  if  kept  thinly  trained, 
all  superfluous  growth  being  removed  as  fast  as  it 
is  formed,  produce  strong  flowering  spikes,  and 
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these  continue  to  lengthen  till  some  of  them  are 
■-•  feet  long  -and  upwards,  and  it  is  the  final 
Bovvers  tliat  we  get  during  the  early  part  of  the 
winter.  For  some  time  much  less  water  is  pven 
at  the  roots,  the  plants  in  reality  being  gradually 
ripened,  though  this  does  not  interfere  with  the 
blooming,  and  by  the  time  the  last  flowers  are 
gathered  there  is  no  reason  why  pruning  s-hould 
not  be  completed.  A.  Hendersoni  is  our  favourite 
variety. 


W.  I.  JM. 


PL.\NTS  FOR  COOL  HOUSES. 

OwNEiis   of  gardens  in  which  heated  ftructures  are 


plentiful  find  little  difficulty  in  getting;  abundance  of 
flowers  at  mid-winter  ;   but  thdse  who  have  only  cool 
houses  have  to  be  more  careful  in  t'ltir  selection  of 
flowers  to  grow  in  quantity.     It  is  useless,  under  such 
circumstances,  trying  to  get  plants  to  bloom  during  the 
darkest  period  of  the  ye  ir  that  require  artificial  heat 
to  enable  them  to  do  so.     There  are,  however,  some 
stiiUing  exceptions  to  the  list  of  heat-loving  plants. 
First  on  the  list  may  be  named  the  Chrysanthemums, 
a  host  in  themselves.     Coming  as  they  do  into  bloom 
at  the  very  time  when  outdoor  gardens  are  looking 
most  dreary,  they  only  ntcd  the  protection  of  a  glass 
roof  to  flower  them  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  by 
growing  the  latest  blooming  section,  of  which  Meg 
Merrilits  and  Ethel  are  types,  to  succeed  the  ordinary 
show  kinds,  a  succession  may  be  kcqit  up  till  Christ- 
mas, and  even  later.     Schizostylis  coccinea  ii  also  a 
real  gem  for  cool  house  decoration  ;  its  v.ilue,  indeed, 
has  not  yet  been  fully  realised.     It  begins  to  send  up 
its  brilliant  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers  in  October,  and 
continues  to  produce  them  for  months  together.    Last 
season  we  lifted  a  quantity  of  this  plant  from  the 
open   ground   in   Oetoljer,   and  planted  them  in  an 
inside  Vine   border,  where  thty  continued  to  fluwer 
the  whole   winter  through.     'J'liey  were  planted  out 
again  in  March  muler  the  partial  shade  of  fruit  trees, 
and  tliey  are  now  producing  spikes  of  bloom  that  pro- 
mise to  be  exceptionally  fine  and  plentiful ;  they  also 
make  excellent  pot  plants.     Iris  reticulata,  which  is 
one  of    the  winter-flowering   bulbs   that  has  of   late 
deservedly  attracted  attention,  has  a  great  future  in 
fctore  fur  it,  its  blooms  being  uf  tlie  most  lovely  purple 
imaginable,   prettily  streaked   with  orange,  a  fitting 
companion  for  the  most  costly  Orchid.     If  potted  in 
August  or  September,    it  will   be   in   full    bloom    in 
January.      We    put  three  bulbs  in  4  inch  pots,  and 
five  bulbs  in  6inch  pots,  and  very  pretty  plants  they 
make.     Veronica  Andersoni  only  needs  the  protection 
of  gla-is  to  insure  its  flowering  freely  throughout  the 
winter   months  ;  plants  of  it  are  now  covered  with 
flower-spikes  in   various  stages  of  growth.     If  fully 
expired,  they  soon  present  a  weather-beaten  appear- 
ance ;  but  under  glass  they  continue  to  produce  their 
purple  blossoms  for  mouths  in  succession.     The  com- 
mon Christmas  Rose  and  its  varieties,  although  often 
in  bloom  in  the  open  air  during  the  most  inclement 
seasons,  r.re  nevertheless   vasily  improved   by  being 
under  glass,  as  alternate  frosts  and  thaws  spoil  the 
purity    of   their   flowers,   for  which    they  are    justly 
prized.     The  Laurustinus  fl  iwers  profusely  enough  in 
the  open  air  on  the  south  coast  during  winter,  but  it 
is  at  the  same  time  a  really  good  cold  house  plant,  its 
blooms  being  much  whiter  and  expanding  much  more 
fully  under  glass  than  out  of  doors.    Dwarf  standards, 
with  heads  covered  with  suowy  clusters  of  bloom,  are 
by  no  means  unattractive  plants  in  cool  houses.   Cape 
Heaths,  too,  in  great  variety  are  specially  suited  for 
cold-house  decoration.     Erica  hyemalis  and  others  of 
that  type  dislike  fire-heat  in  any  shape,  and  are  much 
m"re  lasting  in  cold  than  in  hot  houses.     Many  other 
equally  useful  plants  might  be  mentioned,  but  the 
abjve  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  J.  G. 


they  make.  Thus  treated  they  always  flower  well. 
Thij  year  I  have  had  some  of  the  boxes  outside  in  a 
north  aspect,  and  the  Tuberoses  are  now  flowering  as 
finely  as  those  which  I  gtt  in  May  in  heat.  I  have 
one  bux  planted  in  July  ju^t  starting  ;  this  I  shall 
put  in  a  warm  house  in  iS'ovember,  in  order  to  get  a 
few  flowers  at  Christmas.  The  compost  which  1  use 
is  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil,  one  of  road 
grit.  The  little  attention  which  Tuberoses  require 
and  the  reascmable  price  at  which  dry  bulbs  of  them 
may  be  bought  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  love  sweet-scented  flowers.  I  might  add  that  I 
bring  the  boxes  into  a  cold  house  when  the  buds 
appear  on  the  spikes,  to  open  the  flowers  and  piotect 
them  from  rain.  Treated  in  this  way  anyone  may 
grow  Tuberoses. — B.  PniLtiP.?,  LuAlgrovc,  Bitrml. 


JAPAN  LILIES  IN  POTS. 
TiiF.  dilTerent  varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum  are 
among  the  best  of  Lilies  for  pot  culture ;  they 
retain  their  foliage  well  under  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, which  is  not  the  case  with  all  Lilies,  and, 
besides,  they  flower  at  a  time  when  the  choice^  of 
plants  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration 
is  but  limited.  These  Lilies  may  be  cultivated 
in  pots  with  very  little  trouble.  When  growth 
commences,  they  may  be  plunged  in  the  open 
ground  and  allowed  to  remain  there  till  the  blooms 
arc  on  the  point  of  expanding,  when  they  must 
be  taken  under  cover.  Where  large  specimens 
are  grown  (that  is  to  say,  a  number  of  bulbs  in 
one  pot),  they  must  not  be  exposed  to  heavy  rains 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  before  the  pots  get 
filled  with  roots,  as  the  soil  will  become  saturated, 
and  the  plants  sufi'er  in  consequence.  For  general 
purjioses  a  good  way  is  to  pot  the  bulbs  singly  in 
Uinch  pots,  as  when  in  bloom  they  can  be  readily 
shifted  about  when  required,  and  the  flowers 
under  this  treatment  are  equally  fine  as  those 
whose  rooting  space  is  not  so  restricted.  We 
grow  a  considerable  quantity  for  decorative 
purposes  in  this  way.  When  tli3  bulbs  are 
received  they  are  laid  on  an  outside  border  and 
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same  thing.     For  instance,  the  varieties  ro?cum 
and  rubrum,  as  imported  from  Holland,  are  usually 
both   alike,  and   in  some  of  the  others  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  where  one  begins  and  the  other 
end.s.     Of  white  flowers  we  have  album,    album 
corymbiflorum,  and   Kradzeri,  the  latter  being  a 
Lily  that  has  had  a  good  deal  of  attention  directed 
to  it  of  late  years.  The  flovs'er-stems  of  this  variety 
are  green,  and  the  outside  of  the  bloom   before    . 
expansion   sutfu.sed   with  the  same   colour.     The 
blossoms  are  elegantly   reflexed,   and  a  distinct 
greenish  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each  petal  is 
characteristic    of    this    vaiiety.      In    album    the 
flower-stems   are    of    a    brownish    hue,    and    the 
buds  slightly  tinged  with  the  same  colour.     The 
flower    has    not    the   pleasing   reflex   of    that    of 
Kra'tzeri,  while  the  whole  contour  of  the  plant  is 
stiffer  and  less  graceful.     In  album  corymbiflorum 
the   blooms  are  collected  into  a  clustered  head, 
but  it  is  only  worth  growing  as  a  curiosity.     A 
.  distinct    variety    is    ])unctatum,    the    blooms    of 
which  are  ^\■hite,  or  faintly  sulTused  with  blush, 
and  studded  with  pink  dots.     Of  deeper  colourtd 
flowers  there  is  a  long  array  of  names,  including 
roseum,   rubrum,   purpureum,    cruentum,    Scliry- 
makersi,  superbum,  and  rubrum  corymbiflorum  ; 
while  Melpomene,  the  supposed  American  hybrid 
between    L.  speciosum  and    auratura,   is    at  all 
events,  as  generally  met  with  in  this  country,  ordy 
a  good  dark  form  of  L.  speciosum,  for  neither  in 
foliage,  flower,  nor  bulb  does  it  suggest  any  rela- 
tionship to  L.  auratuin.     Apart  from  the  supplies 
of  this  Lily  that  are  obtained  from  Holland,  con- 
siderable   importations   reach   this   country   from 
Japan,  and  occasionally  amongst  them  are  to  be 
found  some  of   the  finest  forms  of  L.   speciosum 
that   it  has   been  my  good  fortune  to  see.     The 
deepest  coloured,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
are  characterised   by   good   stout   foliage,    rather 
rounder  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  kinds,  and 
very  dark  stems— indeed,   a  sort  of    reddish  ma- 
hogany hue — and  fine  bold  blooms.     The  distin- 
guishing characters  of  the  varieties  roseum  and 
rubrum  are,  that  in  roseum  the  stems  and  flower- 
stalks  are  green,  while   in  rubrum  they  are  of  a 
reddish  brown  tint ;  but  as  above  noticed,  the  two 
names  are,  generally  sjieaking,  used  indiscrimin- 
ately.      Schrymakersi    is   a   very    good    form   of 
roseum,    while    purpureum,    cruentum,    and    su- 
perbum all  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  rubrum. 
To  rubrum  corymbiHorum  the  same  remarks  apply 


jUst  covered"  with  some  sandy  soil ;  then  as  the 
roots  at  the  base  commence  to  push  freely  they 
are  potted,  using  for  the  purpose  a  soil  composed 
of  loam,  well  decayed  manure,  and  sand.  The 
bulbs  must  bo  kept  well  down,  so  as  to  leave  a 
space  at  the  top  for  some  additional  soil  later  in 
the  season,  when  the  stem-roots  develop  them- 
selves. After  potting,  they  should  be  placed  on  a  :  as  to  the  clustered  form  of  album. 
bed  of  ashes  and  covered  to  a  depth  of  3  inches  or  j  jt  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  selection  of  a  few 
4  inches  with  the  same  material ;  then,  just  as  the  ,  varieties  will  give  greater  satisfaction  than  if  a 
tops  are  about  to  start  through  the  soil,  the  cover-  1  lo^^a  list  of  so-called  kinds  is  grown.  For  myself, 
ing  should  be  removed,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  i  j  am  quite  content  with  Kneizeri  as  a  white, 
a  bed  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  will  remain  |  Schrymakersi  as  representing  the  best  type  of 
till  the  flowers  are  on  the  point  of  expanding.     A  ■  roseum,  a  good  .lark  kind  the  same  as  that  usually 


Tuberoses. — I  have  grown  these  for  several  years 
without  heat,  as  follows  :  In  March  I  get  some  boxes 
about  1  foot  wide,  and  2  feet  long,  and  ,5  inches  deep. 
I  bore  some  holes  in  the  bottom,  which  I  cover  with 
turfy  soil  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  an 
Apple ;  I  then  fill  up  the  boxes  with  so'l,  and  into 
this  I  put  the  bulbs  about  3  inches  apart,  covering 
them  over  with  soil.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  and  given  no  water  until  they  have  shown  signs 
of  growth,  when  they  get  some,  and  their  supply  is 
increased  according  to  the  amount  of  growth  wnich 


little  care  will  be  needed  in  removing  the  cover- 
ing, as,  if  allowed  to  remain  till  the  shoots  make 
their  appearance  above  ground,  they  will  be 
blanched,  and  consequently  must  be  protected,  or 
are  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  frost  ;  while,  if  exposed 
before  the  tops  are  above  ground,  they  then  push 
away  sturdily  from  the  first,  and  resist  the  cold 
better. 

By  growing  them  in  this  manner,  not  only  is  the 
glass  at  liberty  for  other  things  in  spring,  but  the 
Lilies  are  rather  later  in  flowering,  and  are  con- 
sequently more  useful,  unless  required  earlier  for 
some  particular  purpose.  During  summer  all  the 
attention  needed  will  be  to  water  when  necessary, 
and  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  a  top-dressing 
will  be  of  advantage.  As  the  buds  make  their 
appearance,  a  little  manure  water  about  once  a 
week  will  increase  the  size  of  the  blooms.  In  a 
general  way  they  are  not  attacked  by  insect  pests, 
but  occasionally  a  few  aphides  make  their  appear- 
ance. These  can,  however,  be  easily  got  rid  of 
by  syringing  with  Tobacco  water.  As  the  stems 
increase  in  height,  a  few  may  need  some  support ; 
and  if  such  is  the  case,  the  stick  must  not  be  put 
in  too  close  to  the  stem,  as,  if  that  is  done,  the 
probability  is  that  the  bulb  will  be  injured.  The 
varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum  announced  in  various 
catalogues  are  very  numerous  ;  but  in  reality  the 
difference  between  some  of  them  is  so  slight,  that 
they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  one  and  the 


grown  as  Melpomene,  and  a  few  of  punctatum,  it 
being  a  distinct,  but  not  very  showy  variety.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  (and  that  opinion  is  shared 
my  many  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject) 
that  of  late  years  a  very  inferior  form  of  L.  specio- 
sum is  imported  into  this  country  much  more 
frequently  than  was  the  case  some  years  ago. 

T. 

Lifting  and  potting  Chrysanth.emunis. — 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  autumn  and  winter  flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums  succeed  best  when  planted 
out-of-doors  in  summer,  besides  saving  labour  in 
watering  in  hot  weather,  which  is  certainly  an 
advantage  in  the  case  of  planted-out  specimens. 
Where  they  have  been  planted  out  in  this  way,  tho 
time  has  now  come  when  they  should  be  lifted  and 
potted.  If  this  operation  is  delayed  too  long,  or 
until  the  flower  buds  have  almost  opened,  the  blos- 
soms are  sure  to  be  checked,  and  will  not  be  first- 
rate.  It  is  the  danger  of  experiencing  this  check 
that  causes  us  to  retain  our  best  kinds  in  pots,  but 
if  carefully  lifted  they  will  not  suffer  much.  The 
ball  of  soil  moved  with  the  roots  should  be  as 
large  as  can  be  got,  and  the  roots  should  not  bo 
cut  or  beaten  about  in  any  way.  At  the  same 
time  superfluous  soil  should  not  be  lifted  with 
them,  as  a  compact  ball  of  roots  only  is  wanted. 
The  pots  should  always  be  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  the  roots  easily,  and  some  good  rich  sandy 
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soil  should  be  rammed  round  them  when  put  into 
the  pots.  They  should  also  be  staked  and  tied  up 
firmly,  and  watered  thoroughly  immediately  after 
potting.  They  must  also  be  shaded  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  and  kept  rather  close  until  thej'  have 
caught  hold  of  the  new  soil.  If  they  droop  much 
they  should  be  syringed  daily  ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  this  is  not  overdone,  or  the  bloom  buds 
may  damp  oft'  in  consequence.  In  cases  where 
the  balls  of  roots  are  very  large,  it  may  be  most 
convenient  to  place  them  in  boxes  of  various  sizes, 
which  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well  as  pots. — 
Cambkias. 

Camellias  as  stove  plants.  —  i  see  tliat 
"  Horlus  "  takes  exception  to  my  note  upon  CamelUaa 
grown  as  stove  plants  at  Beddington  House,  Surrey. 
I  have  watched  these  plants  for  several  years,  fully 
expecting  that  their  end  would  speedily  come,  but,  to 
my  astonishment,  they  still  continue  not  only  to  live, 
but  to  flourish  and  bloom  annuilly  in  the  most  profuse 
manner.  This,  as  far  as  ray  memory  serves  me,  is  the 
only  time  I  have  seen  CameUias  thrive  under  such 
conditions.  The  wall  against  which  they  are  trained 
is  30  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  and  is  quite  covered 
with  Camellias.  The  plants  were  put  into  the  border 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  it  is  about  seven  years 
since  the  house  was  converted  from  a  greenhouse  to  a 
stove.  Flowers  of  all  sorts  are  largely  in  request  at  this 
establishment  for  church  decoration  at  Cliristmas,  and 
the  Camellias  under  stove  treatment  can  always  be 
depended  upon  for  a  supply  at  that  season. — W.  H.  G. 

Bouvardias  in  autumn  and  winter. — What 
Ixoras  are  in  summer,  Bouvardias  are  in  autumn  and 
winter,  and  the  form  of  their  flowers  is  not  unlike 
that  of  an  Ixora,  while  their  blooms  are  ec(ually  at- 
tractive. Bouvardias  make  most  effective  pot  plants, 
and  as  subjects  for  supplying  cut  flowers  tliey  are 
almost  unique.  Their  blossoms  are  admirably  adapted 
for  button-hole  bouquets,  and  also  tor  all  kinds  of  vase 
decoration  of  tlie  choicest  kind.  In  short,  it  is  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  their  value,  and,  as  they  are 
produced  freely  in  autumn  and  winter,  this  is  another 
point  greatly  in  their  favour.  We  have  grown  quan- 
tities of  Bouvardias  for  many  years,  and  nothing 
could  surpass  them  in  usefulness.  Some  growers 
plant  them  out  in  summer  and  lift  and  pot  them  in 
the  autumn,  but  I  never  found  this  plan  to  possess  any 
advantage  over  that  of  constantly  growing  them  in 
pots,  which  is  what  we  practise.  They  will,  however, 
succeed  very  well  indeed  in  .a  cool  frame  in  summer, 
and  when  grown  in  this  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun, 
they  invaiiably  bloom  well  iu  .autumn  and  winter. 
They  are  not  quite  greenhouse  plants  in  winter,  nor 
yet  are  they  wholly  stove  subjects;  an  intermediate 
temperature  suits  tliem  nicely.  The  whole  of  them 
should  now  be  moved  into  an  intermediate  house — 
i.e.,  if  still  in  frames  or  in  any  other  cool  place.  The 
backward  buds,  in  a  tenoperature  of  from  60°  to  O.'i", 
will  soon  open,  and,  as  these  fall  off  or  wither,  fresh 
shoots  will  be  produced,  and  these  will  bring  foith  a 
new  crop  of  flowers.  They  require  to  be  freely 
watered  at  the  root,  and  a  damp  atojosphere  does  not 
disagree  with  them,  but  a  close  atmosphere  does  not 
suit  them  at  all,  and  must  be  avoided.  Flowers 
which  open  ia  a  close  place  fall  off  almost  as  soon  as 
formed,  and  we  have  generally  seen  those  which 
adhere  until  put  in  glasses  fall  immediately  after- 
wards. This  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  flowers 
opened  in  a  bracing  atmosphere ;  these  remain  fresh  and 
beautiful  for  a  week  or  more  after  being  cut. — J.  M. 


SnOET  NOTES.— VARIOUS. 


Ipomsea  Bonanox- — Among  some  seeds  which  we  got 
frjm  ttnuth  .-\uierica  was  this  Ipotntea,  a  flower  of  which  we 
sent  ynii.  We  have  gi-own  it  all  along  in  a  .stove  tempera- 
ture, it  only  opens  its  flowers  after  sunset,  and  some  of 
them  hive  a  sweet  .Tasmine-like  perfume. — J.  Nicuolson, 
Sewa'dsioixt'  Lnthie,  ChinpfonK 

^«'  A  grand  specimen  of  this  too  rarely  seen  Epecies  of 
Ipom'.ca,  and  moat  agreeably  scented. — Ed. 

The  Suwanee  Lily  (Zephyrauthes  Atamasco). — When  I 
travelled  in  Floridalast  .\pril,  I  le.arned  that  the  people  of  the 
Suwanee  region  call  this  fine  Aniaryllid  the  '*  Suwanee  Lily." 
It  grows  most  luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of  that  far-famed 
river,  and  tovn-ists  are  usually  delighted  to  hear  the  pretty 
flowers  called  by  that  name.  I  am  ioclined  to  believe  that 
many  northern  people  only  know  this  Zephyranthes  by  the 
name  of  Suwanee  Lily.  I  have  seen  two  forms  on  the  Sa- 
w  ou 8— a  white  one  and  a  rose-coloured  one. — H.  Nkhrling, 
in  GiO'deaerS  Monthhi. 
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PLANTING  APRICOTS. 

Moor  Park  still  heads  the  list  of  good  Apricots. 
It  is  more  largely  planted  than  all  other  varieties 
put  together.  The  present  is  the  best  season  for 
planting  fruittrees.  Apricots  included.  There  isstill 
a  large  proportion  of  summer  warmth  in  the  soil,  and 
the  roots  start  into  action  and  the  plants  become 
established  in  it  at  once.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  for  the  last  leaf  to  fall,  as,  after  such  an 
autumn  as  that  which  we  have  had,  no  doubt  need 
be  entertained  that  the  wood  will  be  unripe.  We 
are  not  likely  to  have  a  better  autumn  for  fruit- 
tree  planting  in  any  future  year  than  this  is,  for 
the  soil  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  wood 
also  in  good  order  to  withstand  remoA-al.  I  .should, 
therefore,  i-ecommend  all  who  intend  to  plant  to 
.set  about  it  at  once.  Apricots  must  have  a  good 
aspect,  which  need  not,  however,  necessarily  bs 
full  south.  A  south-east  or  south-west  is  riuite 
as  suitable — perhaps  better  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties. An  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  Apricots 
succeed  best  in  the  maritime  counties,  but  where 
soil  and  climate  are  suitable  I  do  not  think  it 
matters  much  where  the  situation  is.  Usually, 
within  the  influence  of  the  sea,  the  climate  is 
milder  than  inland,  and  that,  psrhap?,  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  idea  that  in  maritime  districts 
only  will  Apricot  culture  meet  with  full  success. 

Apricot  trees  like  a  dry  wall.  Garden  walls  are 
often  damp  through  neglect ;  the  coping  perhaps 
gets  out  of  order,  the  damp  penetrates,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  wall  is  lowered,  and  becomes  less 
desirable  for  fruit  with  tender  blossoms.  Apricots 
are  often  seen  in  better  condition  against  a  farm- 
house or  other  building  than  against  a  garden 
wall. 

Fresh  healthy  loasi  not  too  light  nor  yet  too 
near  the  clay  is  the  best  staple  for  Apricots,  and 
indeed  for  all  stone  fruits.  No  manure  should  be 
given  to  young  trees.  Rampant  growth  in  youth 
has  often  to  be  paid  for  later  on  in  the  loss  of 
branches  when  the  tree  ought  to  be  settling  down 
to  steady  work.  The  worst  cases  of  branch-dying 
I  have  known  occurred  in  trees  planted  in  soil 
rich  in  turf-fibre,  whose  early  progress  had  been 
rapid.  The  top  spit,  4  inches  deep,  from  an  arable 
field  that  will  grow  good  wdieat  will  grow  good  Apri- 
cots for  the  first  eight  or  ten  years.  Then  when 
the  trees  have  had  their  youthful  vigour  taken 
out  of  them,  lift  the  extremities  of  the  roots  and 
apply  turfy  loam  from  a  (Jrass  field.  If  a  tree  is 
to  have  a  long,  healthy  life,  steady  progress  from 
the  first  is  the  best  preparation  for  it.  The  border 
should  bo  firm,  and  at  least  .")  feet  or  U  feet  next 
the  wall  ought  to  be  given  up  to  the  trees.  In 
planting  young  trees  the  trunk  or  stem  should 
not  touch  the  wall.  It  is  better  to  set  the  crown 
or  collar  3  inches  or  4  inches  away  from  it,  to  give 
room  for  growth  in  after  years.  Young  trees 
planted  now  should  receive  what  little  pruning  is 
required  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  just  as  the 
sap  is  on  the  move  in  spring.  Apricots  dislike 
the  knife,  and  in  purchasing  trees  I  should  not 
select  those  which  have  been  at  any  time  severely 
cut  back.  I  should  prefer  either  maidens  or  one- 
year-trained  trees.  Permitting  young  trees  to 
run  wild  the  first  year  from  the  bud  and  then 
cutting  nearly  all  the  growth  away  is  bad  prac- 
tice ;  if  the  trees  had  been  rightly  managed  from 
the  first,  such  cutting  back  would  be  unnecessary. 

W.^TERiN'c;  Ai'RicoTs — In  many  instances  this 
is  necessary  in  dry  weather,  but  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  conditions  to  which  the  trees  are 
exposed.  I  should  never  think  of  watering  trees 
when  the  fruit  was  ripening,  but  I  have  seen  much 
advantage  follow  the  thorough  moistening  of  the 
soil  when  the  fruits  were  swelling.  If  the  trees 
really  need  moisture,  both  the  present  and  future 
crops  suffer,  but  by  the  time  the  fruits  are  ripen- 
ing the  buds  for  the  next  crop  will  have  taken  the 
turn  wliich  leads  either  to  fertility  or  barrenness, 
though  it  needs  an  average  amount  of  autumn 
sunshine  to  complete  the  maturing  process.  Young 
trees  the  first  year  will,  of  course,  need  water  if 


the  weatlier  is  dry.  And,  speaking  generally,  I 
am  convinced  that  in  very  many  gardens  wall  trees, 
especially  stone  fruit,  on  the  south  wall  do  not 
get  enough  water. 

Protecting  wall  trees. — I  have  tried  a  good 
many  ways  of  sheltering  the  blossoms  of  wall 
trees,  but  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  small 
feathery  sprays  of  Yew  tucked  in  behind  the 
branches,  with  a  covering,  in  addition,  of  fishing 
net,  one  or  two  thicknesses  according  to  situation 
and  climate.  A  good  many  failures  arise  from 
immature  wood.  When  the  blossoms  are  weak 
no  protection  will  induce  them  to  set  or  the  fruit 
to  swell.  Immature  wood  may  arise  from  a  lack 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  in  the  month  of  .Tuly  and 
the  first  half  of  August,  or  from  a  deficiency  of 
solar  warmth  in  the  last  half  of  August  and  the 
first  half  of  September.  This  year  the  conditions 
have  been  suitable  for  the  most  part,  and  next 
year,  if  the  blossoms  receive  the  requisite  protec- 
tion, there  ought  to  be  full  crops  of  Apricots. 

E.  Hobday. 


The  Morello  Cherry  as  a  standard.— Tho3e 

who  grow  the  Morello  satisfactorily  on  walls  are 
doubtless  satisfied  with  that  mode  of  treatment,  and 
naturally  conclude  that  no  other  method  of  culti- 
vating this  fruit  is  needed ;  in  f.a'-t,  the  idea  is  general 
that,  in  order  to  grow  the  Mo.-ello  properly,  you  must 
have  a  wall.  When  grown  on  a  wall  it  requires 
training  and  pruning  at  least  twice  every  year.  In 
winter  it  needs  re-nailing,  and  a  good-sized  tree  of  it 
will  take  a  man  a  day  to  do  that  properly.  Morellos 
oa  walls  are  troubled  with  aphides  When  grown  as 
standards  they  need  no  pruning,  training,  or  nailing. 
Aphides  rarely  attack  them.  When  planted  they  form 
themselves  into  umbrella-shapeil  trees,  and  seldom  fail 
to  produce  abundant  crops,  ai;d,  being  open  on  all 
sides  to  air  and  sun,  oae  standard  will  yield  a  weight 
of  Cherries  equal  to  that  of  two  trees  on  walls.  The 
Morello,  too,  makes  a  capital  lawn  tree,  which,  when 
in  blossom,  i-i  handsome,  and  when  laden  with  fruit, 
equally  so.  Its  gr.aceful  appearance,  too,  make^  it  at 
all  times  a  favourite. — W.  Whait,  Wi/iiJ/uim  Lxlrje, 
Mi'Ui'ii  Mnwhfay. 

Select  Apples  and  Pears. — Will  you  kindly 
gi\-e  me  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  of  the  best  Apples 
and  a  like  number  of  Pears  for  present  planting ; 
also  the  age  at  which,  consistently  with  safety  ia 
transplanting,  thev  may  be  expected  to  bear  fruit? — 
SrnscBiBEa,  WoudJiui'ls,  Bandnn,  Co.  Cork. 

* ^/^  Assuming  that  the  trees  are  required  for  garden 
culture.  Apples  on  the  English  Paradise  and  Pears  on 
Qiiince  stock  will  best  answer  your  purpose.  Well 
formed  pyramids  or  bashes  from  three  to  four  year-f 
old,  which  have  bean  regularly  lifted  and  root-prutied, 
can  be  obtained  from  any  good  nursery.  Older  and 
larger  trees  may  be  recommended,  but  you  will 
succeed  be^t  with  fresh,  healthy  stock  nicely  set 
with  flower-bud.s.  If  carefully  and  properly  planted 
before  the  middle  of  November,  they  will  mo,t  likely 
produce  a  little  fruit  next  year  and  a  good  crop  the 
se.ason  following.  As  you  do  not  say  whether  the 
Apples  are  for  culinary  or  dessert  purposes,  the  names 
of  six  of  each  in  their  order  of  ripening  are  herewith 
appended.  Dessert — Irish  Peach,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Kitchen  — 
Lord  Suffielil,  Echlinville,  Warner's  King,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Calville  Malingre,  and  Dutch  Mignonne. 
Pears  may  consist  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie 
Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenm^  du  Cornice, 
Winter  Nelis,  and  .Josephine  de  Malines.  If  very 
late  Pears  are  wanted  and  the  climate  is  good,  add 
Easter  Beurre  and  Bergamot  d'Esperen. — W.  Cole- 
man, /;'((</«•  r  Canilc,  Lai'jivi/. 

Variation  in  the   flavour   of  Pears. — Can 

any  of  your  skilled  contributors  inform  me  why  Pears 
vary  so  much  in  different  years  !  I  have  a  fine  tree, 
supposed  to  be  Gansel's  Bergamot,  trained  against  an 
east  wall,  the  fruit  of  which  is  generally  delicious. 
This  year  the  crop  is  lighter  than  usual  and  the  Pears 
larger,  but  the  flavour  is  poor  and  the  flesh  mealy, 
instead  of  being  juicy  and  rich.  I  have  also  a  Beurre 
Diel  bearing  a  small  crop  of  fine  fruits,  but  all  are 
going  off  prematurely.     On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a 
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tree,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
trained  to  a  south  wall,  the  fruit  of  which  is  generally 
colli  and  tasteless,  almost  like,  ratlting  snow,  and  this 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  fiftsen  years,  it  is  excellent, 
hardly  recognisable  as  the  same  Pear.  What  can 
ace  )UTit  for  these  varia'.ioni  ?  The  trees  are  all  healthy 
and  all  in  the  same  soil. — G.  J.  B. 

Colour  and  flavour. — .\s  a  rule  colour  is  tlie 
cute  ime  of  ripeness,  .and  as  it  is  also  essentially  the 
pro  hict  of  wiirrath  and  light,  it  is  evident  that  true 
fruity  flavour  can  only  be  found  where  these  condi- 
tions exist.  Flavour  is  in  too  many  eases  not  regarded 
from  a  pure  sense  of  its  merits.  Sharpness,  which 
really  means  acidity,  is  liked  by  some  and  not  by  others. 
Real  flavour  seems  to  be  a  judiciovis  compound  t)f 
acidity  and  sweelne-s,  neither  predomin.ating ;  the 
assumption  that  flavour  in  Apjiles  and  Pears  is  always 
associated  with  colour  is  true  only  in  a  restricted  sense. 
No  doubt  the  best  coloured  Ribston,  Cox's  Orange 
and  Cockle  Pippins,  or  Margil  are  the  best  flavoured, 
because  the  ripest,  and  having  exp  rienced  the  greatest 
amount  of  sunshine,  but  relatively  they  do  not  show 
tiearly  so  much  colour  as  Cellini  Pippin,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Duchess's  Favourite,  or  Fearn's  Pippin,  and 
yet  these  latter  are  not  so  good  in  flavour.  The  same 
will  be  found  in  Pears;  indeed,  russetty  skinned  kinds 
in  both  Ai)j»les  and  Pears  are,  as  .a  rule,  the  best 
flavoured,  although  fruits  of  these  kincls  having 
c  )lour  according  to  their  kinds  are,  withovit  doubt, 
bitter  than  are  others  of  the  same  kinds  that  are 
deflcient  in  that  respect. — A.  1). 

In  answer  to  "  Hortus  "  (p.  .■?7'2)  I  have  to 

siy  that  I  am  not  involved  in  a  discussion  with 
'■T.  B."  on  tlie  .subject  of  colour  r.  quality. 
Indeed,  I  agree  with  "  T.  B."  that  eatino;  tiros 
Colmars  and  other  big  fruits  in  preference  to  kinds 
of  much  better  quality  is  about  as  bad  as  eating 
green  Muscats  or  red  Hamburghs,  which  I  feel 
sure  even  "  T.  K."  will  not  do  unless  compelled, 
nir  will  any  good  (irape  grower.  What,  however, 
concerns  "  Hortus "  is  his  admission  that  him- 
self and  some  others,  whom  he  does  not  name, 
had,  through  the  force  of  circumstances,  gi'own 
so  familiar  with  the  green  and  sour  Muscats  and 
red  Hamburghs,  that  they  had  actually  come  to 
prefer  them  to  those  that  were  goltlcii,  like  the 
Berkhamp.siead  Muscats,  for  example,  or  black, 
like  the  prize  e.xamples  seen  at  exhibitions,  and 
"  Hortus"  was  asked  to  produce  examples  of  such 
produce  and  its  consumers  just  to  allay  people's 
curiosity.  There  should  be  no  ditticulty  in  this, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  of  your  correspondents 
whose  vertebra:'  always  give  way  wdien  the  burden 
of  proof  is  laid  upon  their  backs,  and  "Hortus"  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  that  class.  A  couple  of  berries 
of  each  sort  in  a  pill-box  sent  to  the  oflice  or  to 
some  e.xpert,  one  would  think,  would  not  be  a  hard 
thing  to  do,  but  it  is  an  ordeal  "  Hortus's  "  green 
Muscats  and  red  Hamburghs  do  not  appear  capa- 
ble of  enduring. — Ciii;f. 

Canadian  Apples. — The  members  of  the  fruit 
committee  were  called  together  on  Wednesday,  at 
South  Kensington,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a 
very  fine  and  special  exhibition  of  Canadian  fruit  dis- 
played in  the  conservatory.  In  addition  to  a  large 
and  very  varied  collection  of  farm  and  garden  roots, 
Tomatoes,  Capsicums,  &c  ,  there  were  placed  on  two 
broad  tables  some  2000  cr  more  dishes  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Grapes,  anil  other  fruits  from  various  dis- 
tricts in  the  Doniinion.  For  colour  in  Apples, 
nothing  has  previously  been  seen  like  this  show,  very 
many  of  the  t-amples  being  not  only  very  fine  and 
wondrously  handsome,  but  also  superbly  coloured. 
Pears  were  also  good  and  varied,  though  pale  as  com- 
pared with  the  Apples,  and  they  had  travelled  less 
safely.  Some  200  or  more  dishes  of  out  door  Grapes 
were  shown,  some  very  black,  many  quite  red,  and 
others  greenish  white,  but  generally  somewhat  acid, 
even  where  apparently  cjuite  rii)5.  Of  course,  the 
long  journey  bad  uiatei  ially  detracted  from  their  ordi- 
nary appearance.  In  ad<lition  to  passing  a  special 
resolution  thanking  the  Canadian  commissioners  and 
the  exhibitors  for  their  fine  display,  and  fully  re- 
cognising the  excellent  size  and  beautiful  colour  found 
in  the  fruits,  the  committee  tasted  several  seedlings, 
giving  three  marks  of  approval  to  Trenton  Seedling, 
trom  Mr.  Dempsey,   of   Ontario,   a   very   handsome 


rich-coloured  fruit,  and  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Ijondon, 
Ontario,  for  a  handsome  seeiUing,  rich  in  colour,  and 
having  soft,  good  flavoured  flesh.  Mr.  l>empsey  also 
received  the  same  award  fcr  a  capital  seei:lling  Pear, 
Dempsey's  Seedling,  from  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  arich  meltingfrnitoffineform. 
Several  others  were  taste.l,  als3  a  couple  of  setdling 
white  Grapes,  one  named  Emerald  being  esteemed 
the  best  flavomed.  Several  well-known  Apples  — Rib- 
ston Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Gravenstein — 
were  also  tasted  and  found  to  be  excellent. 

Nouveau  Poiteau  Pear. — I  have  a  free-grow- 
ing pyramiil  tree  (pf  this  cajpital  Pear  some  1(3  feet  in 
heij^ht,  and  carrying  a  granil  crop  of  fine,  clean  fruits. 
I  s.ay  clean,  Ijecause  they  are  free  from  spi)t  or  crack 
as  seen  in  so  many  kinds  on  free  stcjcks.  This  variety 
does  not  seem  to  be  either  well  known  or  widely 
grown,  and  yet  we  have  few  Pear  trees  which 
naturally  grow  into  handsomer  pyramids  on  free 
stojks,  or  crop  more  regularly.  The  fruits,  which  are 
larg',  are  obtuse,  obuvate,  or  semi-pyramidal  in  form. 
They  have  .a  greenish  skin,  somewhat  russetty  in 
[places,  and  they  are  fairly  handsome.  Thtir  quality 
is  (xcelltnt;  indeed,  the  fle.sh  is  fine  grained,  soft, 
melting,  and  juicy,  and  excellently  well  flavoured. 
They  are  ripe  in  November,  the  chief  Pe.ar- ripening 
season.  I  am  obliged  to  tie  up  some  of  the  side 
branches  to  keep  them  intact.  —A.  I). 

Peaches  at  Ditton  Park. — Two  thousand 
Peaches  from  open  walls  1  That  is  the  number 
"A.  D."  reports  to  have  been  gathered  this  year 
from  the  Peach  wall  at  Hitton  Park.  Who  shall 
say  tint  Peaches  cannot  be  grown  out  of  doors 
after  that';  One  of  our  best  gardeners  of  the  old 
school  once  told  rao  that  cheap  glass  would  do 
away  with  Peach  growing  out.side,  "and,"  said 
he,  "the  seasons  will  be  blamed;  but  that  will 
only  be  a  lame  excu-e  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
dilHculty.  In  a  few  years  young  gardeners  will 
not  know  how  to  grow  a  Peach  outside."  This 
was  said  some  twenty  years  ago— not  a  very  long 
way  back— and  yet  his  prophecy  is  beginning  to 
be  realised.  If  one  requires  a  young  man  to  work 
chiitly  outside,  you  may  advertise  for  one,  but 
there  will  be  but  few  applicants.  Peach  failures  .-ire 
generally  put  down  to  the  seasons  having  changed, 
but  twenty-nine  years  ago  I  cannotsay  the  seasons 
were  more  favourable  than  now,  yet  there  were 
Peache.^,  and  plenty  of  them,  on  open  walls.  Last 
year  was  not  too  favourable  as  regards  the  ripen- 
ing of  Peach  wood  and  buds,  and  the  late  spring 
was  not  one  of  the  best,  yet  for  all  that  Peaches, 
not  only  at  Ditton  Park,  but  also  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  were  really  good  crops  ;  and  if 
properly  grown,  as  at  Ditton  and  Burghley,  I 
maintain  that  this  fruit  can  be  still  well  grown 
outside  without  the  aid  of  glass,  or  even  tiffany,  in 
.-pring.  Peaches  succeed  well  in  France,  and  yet 
the  climate  there  is  not  in  some  parts  so  good  as 
it  is  in  the  south  of  England,  or  even  in  the  mid- 
lands. Good  Peach  growers,  like  Mr.  Lindsay, 
will  tell  you  that  in  order  to  have  good  crops  you 
must  have  good  trees,  for  even  good  seasons  will 
not  make  unhealthy  trees  produce  fruit.  Good 
trees  will  withstand  much  bad  weather,  and  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  fruit  in  the  majority  of  seasons. — 
W.  C.  L. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Dried  Apricots. — Tliese  are  becoming  very  popular  in 
California,  and  drying  Apricots  is  beconi'ng  a  profitable 
branch  of  industry. 

Apple  culture  in  Nova  Scotia —Apple  culture  i.s 

prp-tgp cssiug  in  this  iprovince  tn  such  an  extent,  that  1UO,0()0 
ijarrelswere  rcceivc<i  in  England  last  year.  The  red  Canaila 
seems  the  variety  chietly  depended  on. 

The  American  Apple  crop.— Mr.  P.  Barry,  of  Mount 
Hope  Nurseries,  lluohester,  N.Y.,  informs  us  that  with  him 
the  Apple  crop  is  a  total  failure.  "  Our  Pear.s,"  he  adds,  "are 
superb  ;  we  arc  shipping  AngoulSmes  to  New  York  daily  in 
bushel  keg.s,  which  fetch  lis.  to  I4s.  per  keg.  Anjousby-and- 
by  will  fetch  dmible  tliat  amount." 

Marie  Louise  Pear.— About  three  years  ago  a  shiprt 
iii'te  about  a  Marie  Louise  Pear  tree  growing  here,  appe;ired 
in  Thb  Gakdkn  ;  since  then  it  has  done  remarkably  well. 
Last  year  we  gat  hered  four  bushels  of  good  fruit  from  it,  and 
this  season,  although  not  so  favourable  generally,  this  Louise 
Pear  tree  is  remarkably  fine,  bearing  some  si.xty  dozeus  of 
good  fruits.- J.  H.  GooDACBK,  EU-a^ton  CastU,  Dtrbii. 


Damson?. — I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Muir  includes  amongst  his  flavourless  Damstpus  found 
iu  Rh(pps  the  popular  market  kind  called  Farleigh 
Prolific  or  Crittenden,  but  if  he  does,  he  mdies  a 
mistake.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  recently  of 
tasting  fruits  of  both  this  and  the  old  oval  sort  picked 
up  ripe  from  the  Gr.ass  on  which  it  had  fallen,  audi 
have  been  unable  to  discover  that  these  latter  were  in 
any  way  superior  to  the  former,  although  the  crop  in 
the  former  case  was  about  six  times  as  heavy  as  that 
in  the  latter.  The  Farleigh  Prolific  when  employed 
io  tarts  or  stewed,  or  made  into  preserves,  is  a  very 
richly  fl.vvoured  fn^  ;  indeed,  to  my  mind,  almost 
too  much  so,  and  in  tarts  especially  it  is  best,  I  think, 
mixed  with  Apple.  'Very  likely  the  round  kinds 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Muir  are  seedling  forms  never 
grafted.  Damsons  liave  a  tpscial  merit.  In  good 
holding  soils,  and  where  not  expjsed  to  fierce  winds, 
they  wdl  h.ang  on  the  trees  for  a  long  time,  and  are 
thus  better  adapted  for  profitable  utilisation  than 
other  Plums. — A.  D. 

The  Catawissa  Raspberry.— When  we  read 
here  and  there  tluit  this  or  that  variety  of  fruit  is 
"  no  good,"  we  must  remember  that  this  is  usn.ally 
from  the  market-grower's  standpoint.  The  Catawissa 
Raspberry  would  n^pt  earn  its  salt  from  anyone  who 
should  plant  it  for  market.  But  what  a  glorious 
delicacy  it  is  for  the  amateur  !  Plants  should  be 
cut  to  the  ground  iu  the  spring,  and  very  rich  food 
given  them.  Thripugh  August  and  September  they 
will  yield  large  (piantities  of  Raspberries  of  the 
nu)st  delicioas  flavour.  We  know  of  no  variety  that 
can  compete  with  it  in  t')othsomenes3. — Gjrdi'itcrs' 
iloilUij. 

Orchids. 


COOL  HOUSE  LADY'S   SLIPPERS. 

('vrRii-iniH'M  iNsicNK.  — This,  though  old,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Orchids, 
and  one  which  may  be  used  either  for  dinner-table 
decoration  or  room  furnishing.  It  may  be  success- 
fully grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  but  in 
order  to  induce  it  to  throw  its  blooms  well  up  it 
requires  a  little  more  than  ordinary  care.  For 
dinner-table  decoration  we  grow  it  in  pots  oj  inches 
in  diameter  and  -1  inches  deep,  inside  measure. 
Plants  in  such  pots  are  well  adapted  for  the  dinner 
tabic,  as  the  foliage  being  low  and  the  blooms 
thrown  well  up,  they  otler  no  obstruction  to  the 
eyes  of  the  guests.  From  this  time  on  towards 
Christmas,  1  question  if  there  is  another  Orchid 
that  will  stand  such  hard  wear  and  tear  as  this 
will.  It  keeps  in  bloom  several  weeks  if  free  from 
damp.  We  grow  some  dozens  of  it  in  the  pots 
just  alluded  to  for  indoor  decoiation.  Each  plant 
bears  from  S  to  12  blooms,  on  stalks  from  1  foot  to 
Is  inches  liigh,  the  individual  blooms  being  from 
.'>  in.  to  (i  in.  across.  I'lants  of  this  description  are 
much  more  serviceable  than  very  large  plants, 
which  as  a  rule  can  only  be  seen  in  the  houses  in 
which  they  are  grown.  When  our  plants  have 
done  flowering  in  .lanuary,  they  are  thoroughly 
overhauled,  cleaned,  and  any  dead  and  decayed 
material  is  cleared  from  the  surface  of  the  pots. 
Top-dressing  they  cannot  get,  as  the  pots  are  full 
of  hard  closely-packed  roots.  They  were  potted 
two  years  ago  in  fibry  peat,  but  now  there  is  little 
else  but  roots.  These  Lady's  Slippers,  which  are 
put  at  the  cool  end  of  a  stove,  stand  upon  .'ii-inch 
pots  to  allow  the  syringe  free  play  among  them 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Twice  a  week 
all  through  the  season  they  are  lifted  down  and 
examined,  and  if  at  all  dry  they  are  thoroughly 
soaked  in  very  weak,  perfectly  clear  sewage  water. 
They  remain  place(l  as  just  described  until  the 
first  week  in  August,  when  they  commence  to 
throw  up  their  flowers  ;  after  that  they  are  not 
syringed  overhead,  an  operation  which  might 
cause  the  young  flo'rer-stems  to  damp  off.  They 
are  then  removed  to  a  vinery  in  which  Grapes  are 
ripening,  away  from  draught  and  where  there  is  a 
night  temperature  of  aboutUD",  a  position  in  which 
they  receive  more  air  than  hitherto,  but  no  syring- 
ing overhead.  The  foliage  of  the  Vines  affords 
good  shade  for  them  ;  here  they  continue  to  throw 
up  their  flowers  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  When 
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the  flowers  begin  to  open  the  plants  are  removed 
to  a  cool  airy  pit  (from  which  Melons  have  been 
cut) ;  there  they  are  subjected  to  a  ni 'ht  tempera- 
ture of  about  5.")°  and  kept  free  from  damp. 
Plants  thus  treated  keep  in  good  condition  till 
after  Christmas,  when  they  are  again  consigned  to 
the  cool  end  of  a  stove  to  make  another  season's 
growth.  This  plant  flowers  beautifully  at  the 
cool  end  of  a  stove,  bub  the  blooms  are  much  clearer 
and  finer  under  the  treatment  just  described. 

C.  VENusTiiM  ii  another  good  old  cool  hovise 
Lady's  Slipper,  and  when  in  flower  in  pots  similar 
to  those  just  namgd  its  dark  coloured  marbled 
foliage  looks  well,  and  as  it  flowers  in  the  depth 
of  winter  it  is  valuable  for  room  decoration.  Under 
such  circumstances  I  have  had  it  in  good  condition 
for  over  a  fortnight  in  January,  and  again  it  comes 
into  flower  on  the  heels  of  C.  insigne  and  lasts  in 
flower  well  into  February.  Though  the  individual 
blooms  .ire  not  showy,  they  last  in  good  condition 
for  several  weeks,  and  compact  plants  in  small 
pots  will  carry  a  dozen  blooms  or  more. 

Fox  Warn  /I,  Cohliam.  J.  R.  Hall. 


Ang^uloas. — The  Anguloas  are  bold-growing 
plants,  with  large  dark  green  pseudo-bulbs  and 
massive  plaited  leaves.  They  succeed  in  the  same 
temperature  as  that  previously  given  for  cool- 
house  Oncidiums,  but  the  various  species  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  are  great  lovers  of  shade.  They 
enjoy  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  the 
growing  season,  after  which  a  season  of  rest  is 
necessary.  This  is  brought  about  by  withholding 
water,  which  should  not,  however,  be  carried  to 
extremes,  for  should  the  pseudo-bulbs  be  starved 
they  will  show  signs  of  shrivelling,  and  the  next 
season's  growth  will  be  weak  in  consequence.  The 
flowers  of  Anguloas  are  produced  along  with  the 
yoang  growths,  and  expand  when  the  young 
leaves  are  about  three  parts  developed.  They  are 
large.  Tulip-like,  and  borne  singly  (and  upon  rare 
occasions  in  pairs)  upon  stout  erect  scapes,  about 
I)  inches  high.  They  last  along  time  in  full  beauty 
it  not  sprinkled  with  the  syringe.  Should  they, 
however,  be  syringed,  the  flowers  soon  become 
spotted  and  unsightly.  The  soil  for  Anguloas 
should  consist  of  large  nodules  of  fibrous  peat  and 
some  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  the  pots  should  be 
thoroughly  drained.  All  of  them  are  natives  of 
Columbia.  The  best  kinds  are  A.  Clowesi,  a 
species  which  [iroduces  large,  rich,  dtep  yellow 
flowers  about  midsummer :  A.  Ruckeri,  similar 
in  general  outline,  and  producing  flowers  at  the 
same  season,  but  the  colour  externally  is  a  uni- 
form brownish  orange,  the  inner  surface  being 
])rofusely  spotted  and  dotted  with  reddish  crimson. 
A  variety  of  this,  called  sanguiuea,  produces 
flowers  of  a  deep  sanguineous  red,  the  outside 
being  yellowish  green.  A.  uniflora,  the  smallest 
of  the  family,  produces  flowers  correspondingly 
small  compared  with  those  of  the  others.  It  is  a 
variable  plant ;  in  some  of  its  varieties  the  flowers 
are  of  a  uniform  creamy  white,  while  in  others  the 
interior  surface  is  more  or  less  spotted  with  pink, 
and  sometimes  the  scapes  bear  a  pair  of  flowers. — 
W.  H.  O. 

Cypripediums  in  flower.— These  Orchids  are 
great  favourite-s  with  Mr.  Williams,  in  whose  nursery 
the  following  liinds  are  in  bloom  ;  C.  euryandrum,  a 
beautiful  h^britl,  the  parents  beirg  C.  Stonei  and 
barbatuni.  Of  the  latter  sp;cies,  it  retains  the  peculiar 
leaf-markings  and  the  habit  of  the  formtr  in  bearing 
two  or  three  flowers  on  a  stem ;  the  individual  flowers 
are  large  and  bold  ;  the  upper  sepal  is  broad  and 
convex,  white,  more  or  less  stained  and  striped  with 
crimson  and  claret  in  colour  ;  the  petals  are  long  and 
strap-shaped,  white,  suffused  with  purplish  crimson  and 
ornamented  with  bands  of  blackish  purple  spots ;  lip, 
pouch-like,  large,  rich  brownish  crimson  in  colour.  C. 
selligerum,  somewh.-it  resembling  the  last-named  plant 
in  the  marking  of  its  petal.«,  yet  quite  distinct ;  the 
dorsal  sepal  is  larger,  and  the  pouch  is  ditferent  in 
shape  and  of  a  vinous  red ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  C.  h'evigatum  and  C.  barbatum.  C.  Harrisi- 
aimm,  the  oldest  of  hybrid  Lady's  Slipi)er  Orchids,  still 
retains  the  reputation  of  being  a  free-grower  and  an 
abundant  bloomer,  whilst  the  variety  in  flower  with 


Mr.  Williams  is  very  highly  coloured.  C.  Sallieri 
is  a  cross  between  C.  villosum  and  C.  insigne,  both  of 
which  produce  solitary  flowers,  but  the  offspring 
bears  from  two  to  five  flowers  upon  a  stem,  and 
whilst  the  sepals  are  as  in  insigne,  the  petals  and  lip 
are  as  in  C.  villosum,  and  retain  the  peculiar  varnished 
appearance  of  that  species.  C.  Haynaldianum,  a 
species  from  Luzon,  somewhat  resembles  C.  Lowei, 
but  is  lighter  in  colour.  The  lovely  C.  Spicerianum 
has  many  varieties,  all  good.  C.  insigne  punctatum 
violaceum,  with  its  large  white  dorsal  sepal  orna- 
mented with  jiurple  spots,  is  a  most  desirable  kind. 
Other  kinds  of  Lady's  Slippers  of  less  beauty  now  in 
bloom  are  C.  j.avanicum,  C.  Crossiaaum,  and  the 
little  known  C.  purpuratum. 

Trichocentrum  albo  purpureum. — This  is  a 
delightful  small-growing  plant  admirably  adapted  for 
growing  upon  a  block  or  in  a  small  basket  in  the 
cool  Orcbid  house.  It  is  an  abundant  bloomer,  and 
the  flowers  are  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant.  The 
outer  part  of  the  flower  is  tawny  yellowish  brown  ; 
the  lip  is  large,  white,  bearing  two  large  rosy  purple 
blotches  near  the  base  ;  there  are  also  a  few  lines  of 
the  same  colour  on  the  crest  of  the  lip. 

Orchids  at  HoUoway. — It  affords  one  plea- 
sure to  find  Orchids  obtaining  as  much  attention  as 
they  do  at  Mr.  Williams'  nursery.  Such  old  species 
as  Laslia  Perrini,  Miltouia  Clowesi,  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora,  Odimtoglossum  grande,  Vanda  tricolor,  and 
Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum  are  now  making  a 
fine  display  of  bloom.  PhaLxnopsis  amabilis  and 
grandiHora  are  just  coming  in,  and,  together  with  such 
kinds  as  Vanda  cierulea,  Dendrobium  Dearei,  Cat- 
tleya  EIdor.ado,  Dendrobium  bigibbum,  Lselia  Day- 
ana,  Onoidium  tigrinum,  O.  Forbesi,  O.  prietextum, 
and  0.  Joiresianurn  produce  a  really  brilliant  and 
charming  effect  during  the  dull  season  now  fat 
approaching. 

Masdevallias. — These  are  grown  well  in  the 
rine-a]iple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  under  very  cool 
treatment.  It  is  found,  however,  that  although  these 
plants  enjoy  a  low  temperaturCj  they  do  not  like  the 
atmo.^phere  to  fall  to  the  freezing  point.  It  is  also 
found  that  M.  tovarensis  enjoys  a  greater  amount  of 
heat  th.an  any  of  the  other  liinds  ;  quantities  of  this 
species  are  now  in  bloom,  the  spikes  in  nearly  all 
cases  producing  two  and  three  of  its  pure  white,  sweet- 
scented  flowers  at  the  same  time.  Formerly  we 
rarely  had  more  than  orre  flower  open  at  a  time  on  a 
spike.  Is  the  greater  development  which  we  now 
enjoy  drre  to  cultivation,  or  is  the  form  we  now  have 
distirrct  from  the  earlier  introduced  one  '.  M.  ama- 
bilis and  its  variety  lineata,  with  their  bright  ro.sy 
carmine  flowers  of  various  shades,  are  also  gay.  M. 
ignea,  bearing  bright  cinnabar  coloured  flowersstreaked 
and  flushed  with  reddish  crimson,  is  one  of  the  brightest 
in  bloom. 

Lselia  Dayana. — This  beautiful  La^lia  is  well 
worth  attention.  Being  compact  in  growth,  it  takes 
up  but  little  room,  and,  producing  as  it  does  fine  large 
blooms  when  Orchid  blootn  is  scarce,  it  is  very  valuable. 
It  lasts,  too,  in  bloom  several  weeks  if  not  kept  too 
damp.  At  The  Firs,  Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham,  there 
is  just  now  in  bloom  a  fine  form  of  Cattleya  mar- 
ginata,  the  flon'ers  of  which  are  fully  i\  laches  across, 
deep  rose  irr  colour,  and  the  lip  rich  port-wine  colour 
margined  with  rose.  The  culture  of  this  and  the 
La^lia  is  very  simple  ;  place  them  in  a  cool  house  in 
baskets  or  on  blocks,  and  put  sorrre  fresh  Sphagnum 
round  their  roots.  Suspend  them  near  thereof.  They 
should  be  moved  in  the  first  week  in  October  to  the 
Cattleya  house,  as  the  flowers  develop  best  in  a  little 
more  warmth.  They  should  remain  in  the  Cattleya 
house  until  M.arch,  wherr  they  may  be  placed  again 
in  a  cool  house.  Water  nr.ay  be  freely  used,  erring, 
however,  on  the  dry  side,  through  the  months  of 
December  and  January. — B.  K. 

Icselia  preestans  var. — By  far  the  Largest- 
flowered,  richest-tinted  form  of  this  superb  Orchid  we 
have  seen  is  that  possessed  by  Mr.  11.  J.  Measures, 
of  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  who  sends  us  a 
specimen.  The  flower  measures  fully  fi  inches  across ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  deep  rosy  lilac,  flushed 
with  crimson.  The  lip  is  Lj  inches  across,  of  an  irr- 
tensely  deep  maroon-crimson,  and  has  a  promirrent 
crest  on  the  inrrer  surface.     Mr.  Simpkins,  the  gar- 


dener, says  that,  though  a  large  number  of  plants  of 
this  Lielia  has  flowered  with  them  this  season,  this 
one  stands  out  conspicuous  from  all  the  rest.  There 
is  not  a  more  beautiful  dwarf  Orchid  than  this  for 
flowering  in  autumn,  and  it  is  altogether  superior  to  its 
relatives,  L.  Dajana  and  L.  pumUa.  Accompanying 
this  specimen  there  are  other  flowers  of  choice  Orchids 
from  the  same  garden.  These  include  the  true 
Ojpripedium  purpuratum  (Lady's  Slipper  Orchid),  a 
variety  seldom  seen  ;  Cattleya  Eldorado  splendens,  a 
grand  variety  highly  coloured  ;  Miltonia  Candida ; 
Odontoglossum  losleaji  splendens,  cut  from  a  i-pike 
bearing  five  flowers,  a  very  fine  form  ;  Lajlia  Perrliri 
major,  much  larger  than  usual ;  and  Cattleya  Sctdl- 
leriana,  a  fine  variety,  more  highly  coloured  than 
Is  generally  seen. 


Obituary. 


MR.  Z.  STEVENS. 
Wii:  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  for  many  j-ears  has  been  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Trenthara.  He  had  been 
long  a  sufferer  from,  we  believe,  some  bronchial 
affection,  to  remedy  which  he  made  protracted  stays 
recently  in  various  places  where  the  climate  was 
milder  than  that  of  the  midlands.  Pie  lately  spent 
some  months  at  Cairo,  and  returned  apparently 
improved  in  health.  He,  however,  died  on  the 
20th  inst.,  at  the  early  age  of  52.  Mr.  Stevens  was 
an  excellent  gardener,  as  the  noble  gardens  under  his 
charge  abundantly  testilied.  Of  late  years  his  success 
in  cool  Orchid  cultur^^  astonished  even  Orchid  growers 
of  long  experience.  He  was  known  by  a  wide  circle 
of  friends,  who  will  regret  his  death,  which  is,  indeed, 
a  sad  loss  to  horticulture. 

Mrs.  Stenger,  wife  of  Mr.  Hermann  Stenger,  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the  representative 
of  Messrs.  Vilmorin  in  this  couutry,  died  somewhat 
suddenly  on  the  14th  inst.  For  some  months  she  had 
been  unwell,  but,  although  she  was  known  to  be 
suffering  from  some  internal  complaint,  her  death  was 
quite  unexpected. 


Cupressus  macrocarpa.— What  is  the  best  time  of 
year  to  thin  nut  thu  brauchcs  of  Cupressus  macrocarpi;  they 
seem  to  be  growing-  very  fast  now? — J,  A.  C  ,  Wate-fonl. 

'\*  We  should  prune  this  Conifer  any  time  between  Iho 
end  of  March  and  the  end  of  May. — Ed. 

Names  of  plants.—/.  R.  (Presi on).— Yom-  leaves  are 
indeterminable  ia  present  form  ;  send  specimen  when  in 

flower. IIU-1/. — A  form  of  Clematis  lanu^nosa. .1/,  S. 

{Ten'.i-i). — 1,  Polys':ichum,  too  young  to  identify  ;  2,  Scolopen- 
drium  vul/are  ;  3,  Pteris  aquilina ;    4,   Lonicera  reticulata 

aurea. M-a.    ii.— Chrysanthemum    (Pyrethrum),  uli^ino- 

sum,    Helianthus   giffanteus   var. R.    iio,v</— Hieraceum 

aurantiacum. G,  11'.   L.  5.— Pleione  Wallichiana. C.  C 

Chrtptunn.—^cd.rlet  Thorn  (Cratiegus  cocciuea). W.  H.  M 

— Acer  colchicum  rubrum  ;  leaf  is  from  A.  pseudo-PJataims 

fol.  purpureis. A.  A'.— Not  an  unusual  occurrence  in  th  i 

Osmanthus  ;  O.  niyrtifoUus  is  probablj*  only  the  sport  f mm 

the  Holly-leaved  form. ./.   Cfnjiman. — Dianellu  ca;rulea, 

New  South  Wales. fr.  F.   G.—l  and  2,  varieties  of  Aster 

NDviBelgii ;  3,  Aster  longifolius  ;  i,   Solidago  angustifolia  ; 
all  very  inferior  kinds,  not  worth  growing  in  comparison 

with  others  in  cultivation. If.  ^\— Aster  lasvis. /.  J?. 

Ih-ooji. — Evidently  some  species  of  Willow  (Salix),   but  we 
cmuuL  n  ime  from  specimen  sent. 

Naming  fruit, — Rt^aders  irho  desi'-c  o«»*  help  in  iianiing 
ft-ait  w'dt  kliidlif  bear  in  mind  that  sereral  specimens  of 
differ',  nt  Ktar/i:s  of  colour  and-  size  of  the  same  Hnd  grtaXbj  assist 
in  its  deterininati  m.  Local  varieties  should  be  named  by 
local  f/roinrs,  and  arc  often  only  knoicn  to  them.  We  can 
onl}i  >'i)<lf.rtak-€  to  name  four  varieties  at  a  time,  and  these 
oh/)/  trhin  the  a'jove    condition   is  observed.     Unpaid  parcels 

aoi  r.r.ir.d. 

Names  of  fruits.— -s  C.  C((,'/.--Your  Pear  is  named 
King  Eilward,  au  old  English  dessert  Pear ;  ripens  in  Octo- 
ber and  November.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  melting  Pears, 
but  very  poor  in  quality. LoiKjIiburouijh. — 1,  next  week; 

2.  Souvenir  du  Congre^. B.  X  FnAUr. — Blenheim  Orange 

Pippin. 11,   B. — 1,   Black  Hamburgh  ;  'J,  Black  Alicante  ; 

3,  :Madresficld    Court. //.    fV.— Red    Costard. li.    X.— 

Pears  :  1,   Beurre  Bosc  ;   2.    BemTe  Clairgeau  ;  Apples  :    2, 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  ;^,  Blenheim  Orange. Pears. — Your 

Pear  is  named  Knight's  Monarch,  and  is  a  first-class  variety  ; 

but,  strangely,  in  some  places,  it  will  not  succeed  at  all. 

R.    Il'-ii'-ord. — Beurre    de    Capiaumont. (\     Datrson. — 1, 

Flemish  Beauty;    2,  Bishop's  Thumb;   3,  Swan's   Egg;  4, 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. J.  B.  .Sot ton.— 2,  Court  of  Wick  ; 

3,  4,  loo  small  to  determine  ;  Plum,  Ickwortli  Impcratrice. 
—  TT.   S. — Pears:    a,   Louise   Bonne  of  Jersey;   ?»,   Beurre 

d'Arembcrg  ;  r,  Thompson's  ;  Apple,  Mother.- Four  A/rphs 

III  citiar-hox—vo  Ittttr.  ~l,  Cellini;  2,  Lane's  Prince  Albert; 

3,  Miirgil ;  4,  King  of  the  Pippins. E.  J.  K i(/u-c( I.— honise 

Bonne  of  Jersey.     Others  will  be  named  next  week. 
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MEASURING  STANDING  TIiMBER. 

As  the  season  is  now  approaching  for  the  selec- 
tion of  timber  for  the  winter  sales,  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  measuring  of  standing  trees  may  be 
of  some  benefit  to  the  young  forester  in  this 
branch  of  his  work.  A  beginner  in  tree- 
measuiing  should  not  trust  to  his  eye  alone  in 
estimating  the  dimensions  of  either  the  height 
or  girth  of  the  trunk  of  trees,  and  must  con- 
eequently  have  recourse  to  some  mechanical  aids 
to  assist  him,  though  often  at  much  sacrifice  of 
time,  which  is  not  always  compensated  for  by 
greater  accuracy  of  results.  By  much  careful  prac- 
tice the  eye  can  be  trained  to  estimate  distance 
and  size  with  considerable  precision,  and  likewise 
the  dimensions  of  standing  trees  with  facility 
and  correctness,  but  it  is  diflFerent  with  beginner.''. 
The  height  of  a  tree  may  be  measured  in  several 
ways,  but  simplicity  in  any  instruments  used  for 
that  purpose,  lightness,  and  ease  in  handling  are 
the  considerations.  Several  ingenious  instru- 
ments have  been  made  and  used  for  this  purpose, 
such  as  Kay  and  Mackenzie's  dendrometers,  the 
apomeconieter,  hypsometer,  and  the  pocket 
sextant.  The  two  first  occupy  some  little  time 
in  setting  and  adjusting.  The  three  latter  are 
light  instruments,  easily  carried,  and  used  from 
the  hand  without  the  aid  of  a  tripod  or  staff. 
In  using  the  apomecometer  or  hypsometer  the 
operator  must  place  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  liase  of  the  object  to  be  measured,  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  object  almost  equal 
to  its  htight  ;  but  with  the  sextant  the 
case  is  different,  and  the  attainment  of  a 
proper  position  less  difficult.  If  the  index 
of  the  sextjnt  is  set  at  45'^,  then  it  is  used 
in  the  same  way  as  the  apomecometer  and 
hypsometer,  at  a  distance  from  the  object  equal 
to  its  height,  but  with  the  index  set  at  63°  .'BiV, 

he  distance  of  the  operator  from  the  base  would 
be  just  half  the  height  of  the  object,  and  a  posi- 
tion on  a  level  wilh  the  base  of  the  object  more 
easily  attained.  In  practising  with  the  sextant 
in  measuring  standing  timber,  a  mark  should  be 
put  on  the  tree  to  be  measured  at  a  height  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  eye  above  ground  ;  a  knife, 
nail,  or  bradawl  stuck  through  a  piece  of  white 
paper  into  the  bark  is  a  good  mark  ;  then,  if  the 
ground  is  fairly  level,  set  the  index  of  the  sex- 
tant to  45',  and  walk  backwards  in  the  plane  of 
the  tree  until  that  part  of  the  tree,  the  height  of 
which  you  wish  to  ascertain,  is  shown  in  the 
glasses  of  the  instrument  as  level  with  the  mark 
made  on  the  tree  ;  then  measure  the  distance 
from  the  tree,  add  to  that  the  height  of  the  mark 

upon  the  tree,  and  the  product  is  the  height 
required.  .Should  the  surface  of  the  ground  be 
very  irregular,  or  brushwood  or  other  obstacles 
obstruct  the  sight  at  45',  set  the  index  to  63'  30', 
perform  the  operation  as  already  described,  but 
multiply  your  distance  from  the  tree  by  2,  and 
add  the  height  of  the  eye  or  mark  as  before  for 
the  required  height  of  the  object.  To  use  the 
sextant  for  this  purpose,  set  the  index  to  the 
necessary  angle,  take  the  bottom  of  the  instru- 
ment in  the  right  hand,  hold  it  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, with  the  index  facing  to  the  left,  look 
through  the  eye-hole  and  unsilvered  part  of  the 
object-glass  at  the  mark  on  the  tree,  ami 
move  backward  or  forward  until  the  point, 
the  height  of  which  you  wish  to  ascertain, 
is  reflected  from  the  index-glass  to  the  sil- 
vered part  of  the  object-glass,  and  appears 
exactly  on  a  level  with  the  mark  on  the  tree  ; 
then,  according  to  the  angle  at  which  the  instru- 
ment has  been  set,  calculate  the  height  of  the 
tree,  as  already  explained.  After  a  good  deal  of 
practice  the  eye  can  be  trained  to  estimate  both 


height  and  girth  with  considerable  accuracy.  A 
very  good  method  of  practise  is,  when  timber  is 
being  cut,  to  estimate  by  the  eye  the  dimensions 
of  the  trees  while  standing,  and  measure  for 
proof  when  the  tree  is  on  the  groimd,  comparing 
actual  dimensions  with  those  of  the  previous 
estimates,  and  as  experience  extends,  the  esti- 
mates will  approach  nearer  the  truth.  But  any- 
thing like  facility  in  estimating  accurately  in 
this  way  is  only  acquired  by  extensive  and 
careful  practice,  and  that  practice  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lapse  for  any  length  of  time,  or  the 
eye  forgets  its  previous  lessons,  and  has  to  undergo 
another  course  of  training.  When  estimating 
the  contents  of  standing  trees,  the  quantity  of 
measurable  timber  in  the  tops  should  always  be 
taken  into  account  and  entered  in  a  column  of 
the  book  separate  from  the  contents  of  the  trunks, 
(jak  tops  are  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  and 
when  the  calculation  includes  their  measurable 
contents,  the  probable  yield  of  bark  can  be  pretty 
accurately  predicted.  A.  P. 


FOKESTRY  NOTES. 
CoRSRAN  AND  Au-STRIAN  Fills. — I  find  there  is 
some  confusion  as  to  "  which  is  which  "  of  these  two 
Firs.  It  is  surprising  it  should  be  so,  for  they 
are,  when  true,  quite  distinct  in  a  young  and  old 
state.  Still  I  find  the  .Vustrian  Fir  is  sold  for  the 
Corsican,  and  cultivated  as  such  in  some  places, 
and  that  it  has  been  for  years.  This  is  a  pity, 
because,  although  the  Austrian  Fir  may  produce 
as  good  timber  as  the  Corsican,  it  cannot  match  it 
for  shape  and  habit  of  growtli,  and  the  Corsican 
is  the  best  tree  of  the  two  to  grow  for  poles.  The 
Corsican  is  not  pyramidal  in  shape,  but,  as  more 
truly  described  in  Veitch's  "Manual  of  the 
Conifers,"  it  has  a  very  elongated  pyramidal  out- 
line. This  shape  is  due  to  its  paucity  of  lower 
branches,  which  do  not  extend  to  limbs,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Austrian,  but  are  few  and  small,  the 
most  luxuriant  growth  being  always  nearest  the 
top,  even  when  the  tree  has  room  :  hence  the 
wonderfully  even  thickness  and  straightness  of 
the  trunk,  which  makes  it  such  a  valuable  timber 
tree.  The  Austrian  Fir  is  conical  in  shape,  but 
varies  mucli,  while  the  true  Corsican  does  not. 
Some  Austrians  are  nearly  as  broad  as  long, 
owing  to  their  wide-spreading  branches.  .Some 
trees,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  which  I  saw  the 
other  day  were  shaped  more  like  Cedars  than  any- 
thing else,  their  lower  branches  having  grown 
into  liorizontal  limbs,  and  the  trunk  being  com- 
paratively small  in  consequence. 

It  is  time  to  utter  a  warning  on  this  subject 
because  the  Corsican  is  scarce  in  our  nurseries,  and 
the  trade  are  propagating  it  as  fast  as  ever  they 
can,  their  losses  being  greater  in  transplanting  it 
than  in  any  other  Fir.  There  are,  however, 
several  varieties  of  the  Corsican  as  it  exists  in 
different  European  countries  or  islands.  For 
instance,  there  is  I'inus  taurica,  which  authorities, 
including  Veitch,  give  as  synonymous  with  Pinus 
Laricio  (Corsican),  but  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
different,  though  the  difference  is  not  great.  \\'e 
have  one  solitary  tree  of  P.  taurica  here  growing 
well  on  an  exposed  spot  where  such  as  Nord- 
mann's  Spruce  will  not  live,  and  about  50  feet 
high.  I  long  regarded  it  as  a  Corsican,  although 
its  general  appearance  and  bark  did  not  quite 
resemble  the  common  type  of  the  latter  as  I  know 
it,  and  to  be  sure  I  sent  branches  of  both  to  an 
expert,  and  had  them  returned — the  Corsican 
named  right  and  the  other  named  taurica.  This 
is  significant.  I  have  also  shown  the  tree  to 
foresters  familiar  with  Corsican  Pine,  but  they  did 
not  recognise  it  as  belonging  to  that  species.  All 
I  can  say  of  P.  taurica  is  that  it  appears  to  have 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Corsican.  In  our 
tree  the  leaves  have  no  twist  whatever,  and  it  is 
probably  this  which  deprives  it  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  Corsican  Fir. 

Plantin'i!  Ciirsic'.vn  Firs.  —We  shall  soon  have 
completed  the  planting  of  nearly  '25,0()(»  of  those  in 
the  nurseries  and  woods,  and  it  is  only  October  1 


yet.  I  find  our  earliest  planted  Corsicana  have 
everywhere  done  best,  and  we  now  begin  first  with 
them  as  soon  as  their  terminal  buds  are  formed  and 
the  leaves  are  moderately  stiff'.  Butafi  lend  of  mine, 
a  nurseryman,  tells  me  the  best  time  to  lift  any 
of  the  Pine  tribe  is  between  spring  and  summer. 
He  has  lately  planted  all  the  summer,  and  declares 
Corsicans,  Austrians,  and  Scotch  do  better  than 
when  planted  at  any  other  season.  I  have  a  strong 
impression  myself  that  many  of  the  losses  in  young 
plantations  are  due  to  too  late  planting,  and 
careless  planting  in  the  case  of  Firs,  at  least. 

HoMK  NTRSKRV  I'LANTS  BKST. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  young  trees  o«t  of  the 
home  nursery  always  thrive  better  than  those  just 
bought  in.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  When 
in  the  home  nursery  they  can  be  lifted  as  required, 
need  not  be  long  out  of  the  soil,  and  are  generally 
got  up  with  better  roots.  I  must  say  that  in  some 
nurseries  young  trees  are  lifted  in  a  cai-eless  man- 
ner, and,  what  with  the  counting  and  bundling  of 
them,  the  roots  get  dry  and  shrivelled,  and  when 
planted  out  in  the  woods  direct,  where  watering  is 
out  of  the  question,  they  die.  I  never  enter  the  gale 
of  a  certain  nursery  during  the  planting  season 
but  I  see  large  quantities  of  Larch  and  other  trees 
lying  about  by  the  thousand  in  bundles,  waiting 
to  h.y  sent  olf,  and  simply  perishing  in  the  interval. 
No  kind  of  tree  can  stand  such  treatment  long, 
and  least  of  all  bad  transplanters  like  the  Corsican 
Fir.  Therefore,  I  advise  all  doubtful  subjects  to  be 
first  started  in  the  home  nursery,  and  only  such 
things  as  Sycamores,  Poplars,  Scotch  Fir,  and 
others  of  the  hardiest  species  bought  in. 

TiiiNSiNi:  wooiis.— General  advice  of  the  best 
kind  on  this  subject  should  be  "  thin  not  at  all," 
unless  you  can  spare  the  time  from  felling  and 
planting.  In  managing  woods  to  pay  you  can  do 
without  thinning,  but  you  must  fell  and  plant, 
and  in  the  culture  of  woods  for  profit  these, 
together  with  draining  where  required,  constitute 
the  chief  objects  to  be  kept  in  view.  There  are 
plenty  of  woods  in  England  at  the  present  time 
that  should  be  cut  down,  or  have  the  timber 
taken  out  of  them  that  is  going  the  wrong  way 
and  being  lost,  and  if  this  was  done,  and  mature 
crops  of  timber  reaped  when  ready  funds  could  be 
found  for  planting,  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale 
than  is  the  case  now  on  many  estates,  and  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  realised  besides.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  those  who  fell  much  timber  for 
the  market  can  well  alford  to  plant  far  more  than 
an  equivalent,  as  far  as  quantity  goes,  in  the 
shape  of  young  trees,  and  in  that  way  maintain 
the  valuation  while  earning  an  income  from  the 
woods  at  the  same  time.  From  fifty  to  one 
hundred  thousand  young  trees  annually  is  not  an 
extravagant  estimate  on  any  good  estate  where, 
perhaps,  three  or  four  thousands  of  pounds  worth 
of  timber  is  disposed  of  in  the  same  time,  and  the 
price  and  planting  of  the  hundred  thousand  should 
not  cost  more  than  as  many  hundreds,  or  not  as 
much.  Where  woods  are  properly  managed  at 
both  ends,  and  the  planting  is  in  proportion  to 
the  reaping,  there  should  always  be  a  crop  ready 
for  the  axe. 

Valuing  timber.  — "  W.  B.  H."  and  others 
simply  make  a  bogey  of  this  subject.  There  is 
neither  difficulty  nor  mystery  about  valuing  and 
selling  timber.  There  are  two  ways  of  setting  to 
work.  On  some  estates  the  timber  is  all  felled  by 
the  forester's  own  men,  measured  after  it  is  down, 
dragged  to  some  accessible  spot  near  at  hand, 
lotted,  and  then  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder  who  can  furnish  security  for  payment  in  a 
stipulated  time.  He  must  be  a  dull-minded 
individual  indead  who  cannot  superintend  such 
simple  duties  as  these.  There  is  no  uncertainty 
about  the  plan,  and  any  schoolboy  can  measure 
fallen  timber.  We  have  many  men  who  do  little 
else  than  fell  timber  all  the  year  round,  more  or 
less,  and  although  some  of  them  can  hardly  sign 
their  own  name  they  can  all  measure  correctly, 
and  mark  the  number  of  feet  on  the  butt  of  each 
tree  as  they  go  on.  We  call  this  "  feller's  measure," 
the  men  felling  at  so  much  per  ton,  and  it  is  rarely 
disputed  by  purchasers  or  anyone  else.     It  is  not 
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even  questioned  by  the  railway  people  ia  loading. 
The  other  plan  is  to  value  the  timber  standing 
and  sell  it  in  that  way,  and  it  has  struck  me  often 
as  a  rather  signifk-lint  thing  that  purchasers  who 
have  bought  much  standing  timber  at  forester's 
valuation  prefer  to  buy  it  that  way  whenever  they 
can.  I  can  only  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that 
foresters  are  no  greater  adepts  at  valuing  timber 
than  (hoy  are  at  growing  it.  What  I  state  is  a 
fact  at  all  events,  and  will  not  be  disputed.  Yet 
valuing  standing  timber  is  an  easy  enough  matter, 
and  if  the  plan  was  more  generally  adopted  of 
paying  the  forester  or  valuer  by  commission  on 
his  valuation  or  .=ale,  he  would  generally  find  it 
all  there.  Where  trees  are  large  and  sound,  and 
perhaps  amount  to  a  hundred  or  two,  their  con- 
tents may  be  very  closely  reckoned  by  anyone 
who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  small  stuff  may  suon  be  a^-eraged.  The 
only  advantage  an  ex])erienced  forester  has  over 
the  novice  in  valuing  standing  timber  is,  that  he 
can  guess  the  contents  of  a  tree  more  readily  by 
sight,  but  ho  does  not  trust  to  this  faculty  when 
much  money  is  involved,  and  should  not  do  so  at 
any  time.  I  am  speaking  from  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  I  know  gardeners  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  who  set  out  annually  some  of  the  largest 
timher  s.iles  in  the  country,  and  who,  in  some 
cases,  have  done  so  for  nearly  thirty  yeai-s,  with 
great  credit  to  themselves  and'  advantage  to  their 
employers.  As  to  the  "  many  details  that  go  to 
make  up  the  work  of  the  forester,"  according  to 
"  W.  B.  H  ,"  would  ho  specify  a  few  that  a 
gardener  could  not  do  or  superintend';  We  have 
to  do  with  thousands  of  acres  of  woods  on  more 
than  one  estate;  our  sales  amount  to  some 
thousands  of  pounds  yearly,  and  we  have  planters, 
fellers,  hedgers,  fencers,  drainers,  timber  leaders, 
and  rabbiters,  not  a  few,  under  us,  and  yet  we  con- 
fess to  being  ignorant  of  the  "  many  details '"  of 
management  any  it  telligent  gardener  may  not 
understand  or  very  soon  learn. 

YoRKSIIIKEMAN. 


NOTES  FOR  THE  SE.VSON. 
The  lime  is  just  upon  us  when  the  bulk  of  the  year's 
transactions  iu  tinibtr  felling  and  selling  will  have 
to  bs  carried  out.  I  thiuk,  therefore,  that  a  little 
consideration  as  to  the  coutse  the  business  is  likely 
to  take,  and  a  little  mutual  information  as  to  how 
matters  stand  in  various  districts,  would  be  very 
helpful.  So  far,  general  appearances  do  not  seem  un- 
favourable, but  there  is  little  tangible  enough  to  lay 
hold  of  in  respeci  to  an  upward  movement  of  prices. 
There  is  one  factor  which  has  an  important  be.ariog 
upon  the  whole  thing,  aud  that  U,  the  gales  we  are 
now  experiencing.  In  some  respects  the  conditions 
are  very  similar  tci  tbose  which  existed  when  the 
first  of  the  series  of  gales  of  late  years  took  place, 
viz.,  the  trees  still  carry  the  greater  portion  of  their 
foliage,  and  the  soil  is  Ix-coming  soddened  with  the 
rains.  If  another  week  or  two  passes  williout  any 
similar  catastrophe  to  those  which  have  played  such 
an  important  part  in  bringing  down  figures  during 
the  last  tive  years,  there  will  be  reason  to  reckon  on 
comparative  safety  for  the  present  season.  Another 
thing  which  fchoulJ  somewliat  strengthen  the  position 
of  sellers  is  the  fact  that,  irrespective  ot  what  has 
been  rooted  up  by  gales,  the  cuttings  of  home-grown 
timber  of  late  years  have  been  above  the  average,  and 
this  is  a  practice  which  cinuot  continue  f"r  any 
length  of  t  me.  As  soon  as  any  light  breaks  on  the 
agricultural  outlook  the  fellings  are  pretty  certain 
to  be  curtailed,  but,  apart  from  disposition  on  the 
part  of  landowners,  their  rt sources  for  the  time 
being  in  resptct  to  timber  largo  enough  for  the 
market  will  be  nui  through.  If,  in  connection 
with  these  two  points,  any  expansion  ot  tr.ide  in 
general  takes  place,  th(re  would  seem  to  be  good 
ground  for  the  hope  that  many  kinds  of  wood 
will  gee  an  increase  in  price  this  season,  if  oidy 
small.  To  judge  from  reports,  which  cannot  be 
especially  eniphasi.«cd  iu  this  district,  the  Oak  seems  to 
be  going  Wdrfc  than  ever,  but,  lie  this  as  it  may,  it  will 
-  not  greatly  aifect  what  is  being  done,  or  will  be  done, 
during  the  next  three  or  four  months,  as  very  little 
bargaining  in  this  wood  takes  place  until  the  barking 


:eason  is  within  a  meosuraljle  di.stance.  Foresters 
complain  that  stripping  leaves  barely  any  margin,  but 
still  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  inclination  to 
abandon  it  and  cut  in  the  winter  season  with  tlie 
I'ther  woods.  So  far  as  lliis  district  is  concerned 
(Wilts  .and  adjoining  counties),  I  look  upon  it  that 
the  price  of  Elm  will  he  maintained,  .and  this  more 
especially  for  the  better  qualities.  For  middling  and 
low-class  qualities  aud  sizes  there  seems  little  likeli- 
hood of  .any  adv.ance  being  seen,  unless  a  decided 
change  takes  place  in  the  industries  for  which  it  is 
mos-  u-ed.  For  good  Ash  there  i-i  pretty  sure  to  be 
a  market,  as,  although  we  have  no  large  implement 
works  near  at  hand,  there  is  always  a  considerable 
h)cal  demand  and  one  or  two  special  outlets.  Infeiior 
wood  will  be  sure,  as  usual,  to  be  at  a  considerable 
discount,  as  bad  Ash  is  one  of  the  mo^t  clitKcult  of 
wooth  to  clear.  Beech,  where  good  and  soimd, 
almo-t  always  holds  its  o«n,  and  it  is  a  wood  which 
maintained  the  higher  le  /el  at  which  timber  stood  a 
few  years  ago  longer  than  many  others.  With 
respect  to  under .\ooJ,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said, 
as  the  trade  seems  to  be  more  irregular  aiid  of  smaller 
extent  than  in  many  districts,  such,  for  inst.ance,  as 
Su.ssex.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  bobbin  mills  and 
the  like  it  meets  a  fairly  steady  sale,  but  there  is 
none  of  the  Hop-pole  trade  which  seems  to  be  such  a 
feature  in  the  Hop-growing  districts.  A  great  deal 
of  the  underwood  hereabouts  goes  for  the  fire,  the 
best,  such  as  Hazel,  being  reserved  for  staking  and 
hurdhf-wood.  The  effect  of  it  in  any  case  upiin  the 
market  is  but  small.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
from  any  districts  where  this  journal  circulates 
whether  any  noticeable  movement  has  made  itself 
apparent.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  districts  which 
would  feel  it  quicker  than  others,  and  the  intimation 
of  a  better  state  of  things  having  set  iu  would  be 
welcomed  as  a  hatbinger  of  what  is  in  store  for  those 
more  remote.  FoHEsTKK. 

Il7;/s. 


SCARCITY  OF  ASH  TIMBER. 

The  remarks  I  made  upon  this  subject  have  elicited 
the  information  from  "  Yorkshireman"  that  both  the 
Ash  and  Sycamore  are  now  raised  and  sold  in  nur- 
series to  an  enormous  extent,  and  in  our  woods  of  the 
future  they  are  likely  to  be  rather  too  abundant,  if 
anything.  This  leads  one  to  ar-k.  Where?  With 
reference  to  the  length  of  time  taken  by  Ash  timber 
iu  growing,  if  "Yorkshireman"  will  refer  to  what  I 
said,  he  will  see  that  I  did  not  stite  that  half  a  cen- 
tury must  elapse  before  a  crop  of  Ash  becomes  useful, 
but  th.at  it  would  require  this  time  before  it  would 
be  large  enough  for  many  purposes  for  which  it  is 
used.  The  rate  of  growth  will  cert.^inly  vary  a'^cord- 
ing  to  soil  and  sitoatiim,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am 
very  wide  of  the  mark  in  speaking,  as  I  wa«,  of 
timber  trees.  An  important  point  certairdy  is  the 
w.ay  in  which  it  can  be  best  grown,  aud  I  see  '■  Y'ork- 
shireman  "  qviotes  a  writer  who  held  the  view  as  to 
plantation  propagation.  I  fail  to  see  any  practical 
objection  t)  the  plan,  and  if  the  fact  of  rabbits 
being  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  young  trees 
ij  borne  in  mind,  it  seems  another  reason  why  it 
should  be  planted  in  compact  masses  where  tliese 
animals  may  be  kept  at  bay  as  much  as  possible. 
I  suppo.5e  one  of  the  objections  to  planting  with 
Ash  alone  ii  the  belief  that  its  superficial  roots 
when  the  trees  are  in  such  close  pcoximily  to  each 
other,  as  is  necessary  when  a  plantation  is  com- 
posed of  a  siitgle  specie*,  would  too  much  impoverish 
the  soil  for  tt.e  trees  to  thrive  properly,  and  thus 
the  system  of  alternating  with  more  deeply  rooting 
kinds  is  favoured.  I  do  not  say  that  growing  the 
Ash  with  Oak,  for  instance,  which  answers  this 
end,  is  at  all  a  bad  arrangement,  but  experience 
tends  to  prove  that  there  is  mtire  thought  of  the 
di-.awbacks  of  raising  surface-rooting  trees  together 
than  need  b'.  The  Beech,  which  very  frequently 
grows  in  woods  by  itself,  is  a  very  good  example  of 
this,  as  the  best  wood  generally  grows  where  there 
is  so  little  space  between  the  trees  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  put  forth  branches,  except  at  the 
extreme  tup,  and  the  trees  often  grow  to  ,a  very 
great  height.  This  is  precisely  tire  way  in  which 
trees  should  be  grown  to  have  the  highest  vahte  in 
the  market,  and  there  seems  every  reason  why  such 
a   plan    should    be    adopted   in    growing   Ash.      In 


many  ways  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  Beech 
and  the  Ash,  and  the  Beech  more  i  f  en  than  not 
grows  on  soil  which  is  of  small  agricultur.d  value, 
on  account  of  its  shallowness.  Indeed,  I  have  often 
seen  the  cleanest  and  best  Ash  growing  side  by 
side  with  the  best  Bee-h.  It  vvo'jld  be  very  inte- 
resting to  hear  what  is  being  done  in  the  direction 
of  this  system  of  planting  entire  plantations  cf  Ash. 
If,  as  "Yorkshireman"  s.ays,  enorurnus  qnautities  of 
the  tree  are  beinff  raised  and  solil,  thj  infrirnration 
as  to  the  method  adopted  in  jjlantirig  should  bu 
forthcoming.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  irnpftus  iu 
raising  is  the  outcoma  of  what  has  been  said  and 
felt  lately  about  the  scarcity,  and  the  young  tries 
htrve  not  yet  left  the  nursery,  it  is  all  the  more 
essenti.al  that  the  most  dtsirable  plan  of  pl.rnting 
should  be  decided  upon  without  delay.  With  respect 
to  producing  goof  timber,  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  that  trees  grown  closely  in  enclosures  are, 
foot  for  foot,  of  much  greater  value  than  those 
which  are  isolated.  What  really  requires  to  b; 
satisfactorily  established  is  the  knowledge  whether 
there  is  any  practical  difficulty  in  so  raising  trees. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  habits  aud  growth 
of  the  Ash  itself,  and  of  trees  to  a  great  exteirt 
analagous  to  it,  I  am  inclined  to  btlieve  that  ]ilan- 
ta,tion  propagation  of  Ash,  pure  and  s'niiile,  or  with 
Sycamore,  if  this  is  wanted,  has  very  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  J. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODS. 

The  extent  to  which  a  gardener  may  be  qualified  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  a  forester  depends  obviou-ly 
upon  the  individual  himself.  I  do  not  see  that  his 
occupation  when  confined  to  the  g.arden  pure  and 
simple  can  give  him  much  insight  iirto  the  art  of 
wood  managetnont.  Whatever  experience  he  may 
giin  Will  be  more  from  accidental  ass  .ciation  than 
from  anything  he  It-arns  whilst  in  discharge  of  his 
ordinary  business.  It  is  the  fact  "of  men  being  upon 
the  place  and  the  incidental  knowledge  as  to  manage- 
ment they  thus  gain  that  gives  them  the  opportrinity 
of  occasionally  obtaining  a  forester's  position,  rather 
than  frour  gardeniug  and  wood  management  being 
anything  like  interchangeable  professions.  At  any 
rate,  such  is  my  ^iew  of  the  cise,  for  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  intelligent  man  who  hapiiens  to  be 
uprjn  a  plate  and  has  an  inclination  to  direct  Lis 
attention  to  the  woods  should  not  be  as  suitable  .as  a 
gardener.  Take  an  estate  carpenter,  fiar  instance. 
As  with  every  other  trade,  the  majority  m.ay  be  con- 
tent to  rentain  in  the  place  where  they  first  find 
themselves  when  launched  up  m  the  world  ;  but  if  an 
estate  carpenter  has  an  inclination  to  become  a  wood 
manager  and  backs  his  incliuatioa  by  acquiring  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  business  with  which  he  from  lii.s 
occupation  is  accidentally  associated  in  the  same  ^\'ay 
as  the  gardener  is,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  m^y  not 
as  readily  and  successfully  undertake  the  management 
of  woods  as  the  other*.  This  I  look  upon  as  being  the 
key  to  the  whole  question,  and  however  self- trained 
foresters  nray  be  disparaged  by  those  who  believe 
nothing  can  be  done  in  wood  management  withoirt 
school-trained  men,  those  men  who  have  gained  their 
knowledge  by  u^ing  their  own  powers  of  observation 
in  contradistinction  to  what  classes  and  sc'i]ools  m.ay 
irirpart  are  the  backbone  of  what  wood  management 
now  exists  in  this  country.  I  do  not  di  spise  scholarly 
attainments,  as  I  believe  they  may  be  very  useful, 
but  I  ilo  believe  that  improved  management  will  be 
lirought  about  more  by  the  necessity  of  such  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  intelligent  young  men  scattered 
here  and  there  in  places  where  they  can  see  what  is 
being  done,  and  "  when  found,  t  >  mak^  a  note  of," 
than  by  turning  them  out  at  so  much  a  dozen  from 
any  systematised  institution.  In  this  way  anyoiie 
who  has  mental  adaptability  may  by  mere  accidental 
association  become  a  more  qualified  man  than  another 
who  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  the  sciences  without  it.  If 
postswith  s.alariesworthfrom  £fOO  to  .tTiOil  ayeai-were 
within  reach,  then  there  may  be  some  encouragement 
to  enter  upon  such  preparatory  study,  Imt,  looking 
upoir  the  jiay  which  ortlirrarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
wood  managtr,  the  ^vhole  idea  wants  inverting,  and  the 
inteiasely  interesting,  but  relatively  valueless,  scientific 
knowledge  be  gained  as  opportunities  offer  whilst  the 
actual  business  is  being  carried  on.  D.  J.  Yko. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Xatnre :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nati're." — Shakespeare. 


OVER-TIDINESS  IN  GARDENS. 

In  most  gardens  no\v-a-days  the  labour  is 
not  jirovided  to  maintain  that  degree  of  tidi- 
ness that  used  to  be  considered  essential — nay, 
imperative — in  all  well-kept  gardens.  I  say 
nothing  against  tidiness  and  neatness  in  a  garden 
whenever  these  can  be  maintained  without  work- 
ing mischief  in  the  way  denoted  by  "  Veronica,'' 
or  otherwise,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to  inculcate 
the  notion  that  trimness  and  order  are  not  two 
of  the  first  points  of  good  gardening  and  garden 
management.  The  very  word  "garden"  itself 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  that  is  "dressed  and 
kept,"  and  the  common  saying,  "kept  like  a 
garden,"  expresses  one's  conception  of  such  a 
place  correctly  ;  but,  granting  all  this,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  some  gardeners  and  owners 
of  gardens  hold  extravagant  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject, as,  for  example,  when  at  this  season  the 
abundant  foliage  of  the  trees  is  falling  like  rain 
they  insist  upon  a  gang  of  draggled  boys,  or  men 
or  women,  being  daily  employed — may  be  in  front 
of  the  windows  of  the  mansion — collecting  the 
fallen  leaves  into  barrows  and  baskets,  the  ob- 
struction of  so  much  labour  and  bustle  always 
giving  one  a  far  more  vivid  impression  of  dis- 
order and  untidiness  than  the  fallen  leaves  that 
strew  the  lawn  here  and  there  would  do  if  left 
undisturbed.  Far  better  is  it  to  let  the  leaves 
alone  till  they  have  all  fallen  and  then  clean  them 
up  where  necessary.  To  people  who  have  not 
over-strained  notions  of  tidiness,  falling  leaves 
suggest  nothing  oft'ensive.  They  can  exclaim, 
with  the  poet,  rather — 

Come  ant  imn.  sac  pensive  in  yellow  and  grey, 
And  soothe  mc  with  tidin^^s  of  Nature's  decay, 

and  enjoy  the  placid  beauties  of  autumn  in  the 
fame  spirit  in  which  they  rejoice  in  the  freshness 
of  spring  or  the  glories  of  summer.  If  gardeners 
would  only  think  so,  there  is  nothing  objection- 
able in  the  wreaths  of  dead  leaves  that  accumu- 
late among  shrubberies  and  on  the  lawn  at  this 
season,  provided  the  walks  are  kept  passable  and 
dry.  Another  point  in  the  keeping  of  a  garden 
is  to  make  no  pretence  of  much  trimness  where 
it  cannot  be  kept  up.  For  example,  a  footpath 
looks  much  better  and  is  better  than  a  neglected 
gravel  walk  in  which  the  edges  are  ragged  and 
uneven  and  the  surface  covered  with  weeds. 
Nothing  looks  more  really  untidy  than  a  dirty 
walk,  because  its  untidiness  is  borne  on  the  face 
of  it  and  obtrudes  itself  on  the  eye.  So,  too,  a 
hayfield  is  better  and  looks  better  than  an  ill- 
kept  lawn — at  one  time  rough,  with  perhaps  a 
crop  of  Dandelions  and  other  weeds  in  it,  and  at 
another  shorn  by  the  scythe  in  the  hands  of  a 
bad  workman  down  to  the  soil  or  the  yellow  bot- 
tom of  the  Grass  wdien  it  ought  to  be  green.  As 
regards  borders  and  beds  of  hardy  plants,  I  con- 
fess that  allowing  the  bleached  and  dead  bundles 
of  stalks  standing  all  the  winter  is,  however, 
going  rather  farther  than  I  would  go.  A  bed  in 
that  condition  does  not  appear  to  be  natural,  nor 
does  it  look  clean.  In  the  wild  garden  where 
there  is  Grass  among  the  plants  and  less  pre- 
tence of  tending  and  keeping  it  does  not  matter 
so  much,  but  in  beds  containing  select  collections 
of  plants  of  different  kinds,  it  is,  I  think,  pre- 
ferable to  remove  the  dead  stalks  and  blown 
leaves  and  mulch  the  surface  instead.  Accumula- 
tions of  leaves  or  litter  allowed  to  remain  on  mixed 
herbaceous  beds  encourage  a  too  early  growth  in 


many  things,  the  tops  of  which  perish  or  get  inj  ured 
when  the  protection  is  removed.  Tender  subjects 
that  are  apt  to  rot  by  the  water  trickling  down 
from  the  crowns  must  be  cared  for,  but  as  a  rule  a 
moderate  mulching  is  a  suthcient  protection  for 
the  most  delicate  subjects  worthy  of  being  called 
hardy,  and  it  looks  clean  and  comfortable.  Beds 
full  of  dead  and  blackened  tops  of  herbaceous 
plants  in  front  of  a  house  and  on  a  well-kept 
lawn,  and  associated  with  clean  walks  and  other 
signs  of  good  order,  look  out  of  place  to  most 
people,  and  are  a  lilemish  on  an  otherwise  fair 
picture  discernible  by  the  most  casual  observer. 
For  that  reason  we  prefer  to  clear  all  such  eye- 
sores away  as  soon  after  this  season  as  possible. 
One  ought  to  be  logical  even  in  such  matters  as 
these,  and  avoid  the  mistake  of  allowing  what  we 
aim  at  making  ornamental  ami  onlerly  in  sum- 
mer to  become  an  unsightly  object  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year. 

I  now  come  to  the  kitchen  garden,  where  in 
times  past  so  much  useless  labour  has  been  spent 
and  over-tidiness  been  most  conspicuous,  not  in 
one  thing,  but  in  almost  everything — in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  ground,  in  the  planting  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  keeping  of 
walks  and  borders.  I  never  could  see  the 
cimimon  sense  or  utility  of  having  extensive 
flower-beds  and  pleasure  grounds  in  their  proper 
place,  and  encumbering  the  kitchen  garden  with 
an  almost  endless  extent  of  flower  borders  as 
well,  and  with  useless  walks  and  edgings,  unless 
it  happened  to  be  a  place  where  the  kitchen 
garden  was  near  the  mansion  and  had  a 
thoroughfare  through  it  to  the  house  or  pleasure 
grounds,  and  that  is  not  often  the  case.  The 
present  condition  of  many  kitchen  gardens  where 
the  labour  has  been  reduced  shows  all  this 
plainly.  The  ground  not  being  laid  out  for 
economical  management,  the  walks  and  borders 
present  nothing  but  signs  of  neglect,  and  would 
be  far  better  dug  up  and  cropped,  with  narrow 
alleys  substituted  for  the  walks,  and  with  one 
good  cart  road  through  the  centre  of  the  garden 
to  facilitate  the  removal  of  crops  and  transport  of 
manure.  Fastidious  trimness  in  vegetable  beds 
and  quarters  is  purely  nonsensical,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  there  has  been  so  much  waste  of  labour 
in  that  respect  in  times  past.  In  growing  vege- 
table crops  in  a  private  garden  there  is  no  more 
occasion  for  doing  work  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  crops  than  there  is  in  a  good 
market  garden,  where  the  quality  of  the  produce 
is  generally  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  best 
sign  of  good  culture  is  the  excellence  of  the 
crops  and  their  abundance,  and  not  over- trimmed 
walks,  edgings,  and  useless  borders  on  which  too 
much  attention  bestowed  must  represent  a  loss 
to  the  cropping  department,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
the  owner  of  the  garden,  like  all  other  useless 
work.  S.  W. 


SINGLE  V.  DOUBLE  DAHLIAS. 
The  discussion  on  this  subject  seems  to  turn  on 
the  question  of  the  quality  of  single  Dahlias  as  cut 
flowers  for  decorative  purposes.  They  are  said 
to  be  not  so  good  as  double  Dahlias  for  this  pur- 
pose, (iranted,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  gardeners 
who  have  many  vases  to  fill  if  they  ever  used  the 
big  lumpy  double  Dahlias  for  such  purposes  at  all, 
or  at  least  to  any  extent;  or  if  it  is  not  the  case 
that  they  have  taken  to  Dahlias  as  cut  flowers 
only  since  the  single  varieties  came  in.  It  seems 
rather  beside  the  mark  discussing  the  qualities  of 
single  r.  double  Dahlias  as  cut  flowers  when  it  is 
well  known  that  the  latter  have  never  had  a  place 
either  in  the  drawing  room  or  boudoir  or  any- 
where else  except  on  the  trays  of  exhibitors  at 
flower  shows.  I  admit  that  the  Torapon  doubles 
are  useful,  but  commend  me  to  the  singles  for  the 
border,  the  bed,  or  the  bouquet.  'The  single 
Dahlia  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  ever 


liad  given  us,  and  I  hope  familiarity  with  it  and 
easy  culture  will  not  render  it  unpopular,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  not  a  few  other  things.  What 
if  single  Dahlias  do  not  last  so  long  as  some 
flowers  in  a  cut  state  ;  are  they  not  produced  in 
the  greatest  abundance  wherever  a  few  plants  are 
put  out  right  away  from  June  to  November?  and 
if  they  are  wanted  for  vases,  cannot  fresh  flowers 
be  got  to  replace  the  faded  ones  ?  No  ;  Dahlias 
were  hardly  of  any  use  as  cut  flowers  before  the 
single  sorts  were  introduced,  and  it  seems  rather 
unfair  to  institute  comparisons  between  them  and 
doubles  that  never  did  and  never  will  take  their 
place. — J.  S. 

It  is  good  news  to  learn  that  "  T.  \V.  V,. 

has  in  prospect  a  really  dwarf  strain  of  single 
Dahlias.  During  the  recent  hurricane  the  plants 
of  the  present  tall  strain  terribly  came  to  grief, 
being  swept  and  twisted  about  in  the  most  rude 
fashion,  leaving  some  complete  wrecks.  It  was 
difficult  to  avoid  this  result,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  the  plants  tied  up  so  firmly  or  tightly  as  to 
secure  them  against  all  injury  from  wind.  Had 
the  plants  been  but  some  '2  feet  in  height,  they 
would  have  sufl'ered  but  slightly.  The  day  after 
the  storm,  having  bandaged  the  wounds  as  well 
as  I  could,  I  was  pleased  to  note  after  all  they  bad 
gone  through  how  fresh  and  beautiful  the  flowers 
looked,  even  though  then  raining.  Without  doubt 
these  Dahlias  are  both  more  beautiful  and  more 
serviceable  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  summer, 
when  great  heat  causes  them  soon  to  collapse. 
Now  that  the  weather  is  cool,  not  only  do  the  colours 
seem  brighter,  but  the  flowers  endure  much  longer. 
I  have,  indeed,  found  cut  blooms  to  last  for  a 
week  in  a  cool  room.  A  good  handful  of  some 
half-dozen  colours  dropped  half-negligently  into  a 
vase  is  quite  a  thing  of  beauty.  We  may  be  en- 
chanted for  the  moment  by  the  more  massive 
and  enduring  properties  of  the  bouquet  or  bed- 
ding kinds,  but  it  must  after  all  be  conceded  that 
single  Dahlias  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  I  have 
from  seed  this  year  found  several  plants  giving 
us  many  diverse  hues  and  with  heights  not  exceed- 
ing .30  inches,  and  some  not  more  than  '20  inches.  I 
trust  they  will  adhere  to  this  habit,  as  if  so,  it  is 
certain  that  in  a  year  or  two  we  may  dispense 
with  all  the  present  leggy  race,  and  enjoy  to  the 
full  a  really  dwarf  free-blooming  strain. — A.  ]>. 

"T.  W.  G."  is  obviously  on  the  right  track 

in  regard  to  these.  Single  T)ahlias  from  0  inches 
to  a  foot  high,  bushy  and  floriferous  throughout 
the  season,  carrying  their  tiny  2-inch-across  flowers 
well  up  above  their  leaves  on  stiff  stalks,  are 
types  wonderfully  in  advance  of  all  that  have  yet 
appeared.  On  these  lines,  too,  we  may  find  a  class  of 
Aster  Dahlias  that  will  indeed  be  invaluable.  That 
reminds  me  that  very  little  has  been  said  of  the 
white  Aster  Pompon  Dahlia,  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  finest  of  its  class,  not  even  excepting  Lady 
Blanche,  and  also  of  quite  a  new  decorative  cha- 
racter that  may  be  developed  through  a  peculiar 
mode  of  treating  these  small  doubles,  Cactus  and 
also  single  Dahlias,  though  with  the  advent  of 
real  dwarfs  it  may  not  be  needful  to  adopt  it  with 
the  latter  class.  Insert  cuttings  of  lateral  or 
even  terminal  shoots,  say  six  in  a  4  inch  or  6-ineh 
pot,  early  in  August.  Place  them  in  a  cold,  close 
frame  near  to  the  glass;  nearly  every  cutting  will 
root  and  immediately  show  bloom.  Grow  them  on 
slowly,  either  in  the  frame  with  abundance  of  air 
or  in  the  open  air,  and  towards  the  middle  or  end 
of  October  the  potfuls  of  cuttings  will  be  masses 
of  bloom  within  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  These  have  a  pretty  and  even 
unique  efl'ect  either  on  a  window-sill,  greenhouse 
shelf,  or  a  dinner  table.  The  double  Pompons  are 
perhaps  the  most  effective,  resembling  at  a  dis- 
tance a  new  and  enlarged  sort  of  Daisy.  The 
Cactus  Dahlia  does  well  treated  in  the  same  rnan- 
ner,  but  three  cuttings  in  a  4- inch  pot  are  sufficient 
for  this  stronger  growing  variety.  This  reminds 
me  that  my  chief  object  in  writing  was  to  urge 
upon  "  T.  W.  G."  and  others  the  bringing  of  the 
Pompon  Dahlias  nearer  to  earth.  Their  chief 
fault  at  present  is  that  most  of  them  are  still  too 
tall.     The  earwig  objection — a  very  real  and  tan- 
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gible  one — against  the  larger  double  1  'ahlias  hardly 
applies  to  the  Pompons,  in  which  the  petals  are  so 
closely  compacted  together,  that  these  most 
disagreeable  lady-frighteners  can  neither  get  in  nor 
hide  up  if  they  do. — Hoktus. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Tecoxna  capensis. — Tliis,  grown  as  a  pot  plant  in  Mr. 
Low's  nursery,  is  very  showy,  its  large  trusses  of  bright 
scarlet  flowers  being  very  effective.  The  plants  of  it  now 
flowering  would  appear  to  be  termin,al  shoots  struck  in  the 
way  of  cuttings,  and  when  they  have  attained  a  height  of 
some  2  feet  or  3  feet  they  commence  to  flower  freely. 

Srica  hyemalis,  E.  gracilis,  and  E.  coloraus  are 

now  ch.irtuiugly  in  flower  in  Sir.  Low's  nursery.  These 
sorts  .are  valuable  at  this  time  of  year  and  on  through  the 
winter,  and  therefore  the  demand  for  them  is  great.  Here 
they  arc  grown  by  tens  of  thousands,  all  furnished  with 
long  flowering  shoots  and  feathered  with  foliage  to  the  base. 

Nerines. — I  send  you  blooms  of  two  more  Nerines, 
namely,  N.  coruscana  major  and  N.  amabilis.  These 
are  quite  distinct  from  those  sent  previously. — E. 
Peters,  Somerset  Ttrrnce,  tiucrnscy. 

*„*  Nothing  in  its  way  could  be  finer  than  the 
variety  herewith  sent  called  coruscans  major.  Its 
flower-heads  are  unusually  large  and  brilliant  in 
colour. — Ed. 

Pernettyas. — I  send  you  herewith  seven  varieties 
of  Pernettyas,  known  as  "Davis's  varieties.  They 
have  been  planted  three  years,  and  have  been  fairly 
successful. — F.  Beufobd,  Slraffan,  Cuanli/  KiUhirc. 

* ^*  The  specimens  sent  are  densely  furnished  with 
large  berries,  varying  in  colour  from  deep  crimson  to 
pure  white.  These  Pernettyas  should  be  largely 
planted  for  autumn  and  winter  decoration. — Ed. 

Tropseolum  tuberosum. — I  have  sent  you  a 
few  flowers  of  this  Tr«ip:eolum  which  is  now  grandly 
in  bio  im  here,  and,  indeed,  has  been  all  summer. 
It  is  now  beginning  to  ripen  seeds — a  rather  unusual 
occurrence.  I  have  heard  that  bulbs  of  it  left  in 
the  ground  flower  equally  well  as  those  planted  in 
spring. — John  Baenes,  Monkslmcn,  iJitblin. 

*,*  Beautiful  orange-red  flowers,  bright  and 
cheerful-looking  at  this  dull  time  of  year. — Ed. 

Fuchsia  General  Roberts. — Amongst  Fuchsias 
brought  before  the  public  during  the  past  few  years 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  hand- 
some. Grown  as  a  specimen  plant  in  a  pot,  or  used 
as  a  basket  plant,  it  is  equally  effective.  The  flowers 
are  large,  the  sepals  bright  rosy  carmine,  well  reflexed, 
and  the  corolla  very  Ion?  and  regular,  and  rich  purple 
in  colour  shaded  with  violet.  It  is  especially  valuable 
as  a  late-flowering  variety.  We  recently  saw  it  finely 
in  flower  at  Swauley. 

Habenaria  militaris. — This  new  species  from 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
autumn- flowering  Orchids.  Some  good  examples  of 
it  were  offered  for  sale  by  auction  the  other  day.  In 
habit  it  resembles  our  native  kinds,  but  the  leaves  are 
tinged  with  purplish  grey:  the  stems  are  about 
IS  inches  high,  and  bear  a  spike  consisting  of  some 
two  or  three  dozen  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  with  a 
very  long  green  spur.  The  blossoms  are  somewhat 
larger  than  those  of  Impatiens  Sultani,  which  in 
other  respects  they  somewhat  resemble. 

White  Daffodils.  —  The  suggestion  of  Miss 
Wemyss  is  a  good  one,  and  as  many  by  thi-j  time 
have  planted  their  bulbs,  it  will,  I  think,  be  best  to 
postpone  sending  bulbs  to  Chiswick  till  next  August. 
I  have  adopted  the  siiggestion,  and  I  hope  all  our 
friends — Irish  friends  e.specially — will  join  in  this 
work,  seeing  they  claim  to  be  the  "  stock  "-holders  of 
white  Daffodils.  If,  as  Mr.  Hartland  states,  Narcissus 
tortuosus  tenuifolius  is  Leda,  then  Leda  is  simply  N. 
tortuosus  of  Haworth.  I  procured  N.  tortuosus 
tenuifolius  to  see  what  the  new  name  represented,  and 
found  it  to  be  simply  N.  tortuosus  in  shape,  size, 
smell,  and  colour.  I  hold  that  the  committee  erred  in 
giving  the  name  Leda,  but  that  there  may  he  no  mistake 
of  judgment  on  my  part,  bulbs  have  been  purchased 
under  the  name  Leda  and  planted  side  by  side  with 
N.  tortuosus.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  con- 
fusion in  the  varieties  of  N.  spurius;  I  am  of  opinion 
that  there  is  only  one  in  Ireland,  and  would  suggest 
that  those  who  have  forms  of  this  type  should  next 
August  send  bulbs  of  these  also  to  Chiswick.     One 


member  of  the  Daffodil  committee  states  he  has  at 
least  a  dozen  forms  of  spurius ;  I  have  not  seen  so 
many,  and  I  doubt  the  assertion,  even  after  adding 
the  most  recent  additions.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that 
the  N.  spurius  forms  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
bulb.  At  page  8  of  Haworth's  "  Monograph  of  Nar- 
cissus "  there  is  enumerated  but  one  Narcissus  nanus  ; 
therefore,  will  Mr.  Hartland  tell  us  the  chapter  and 
page  where  Haworth  says  there  are  seven  or  eight 
varieties  ';  I  have  for  the  last  year  or  two  been  try- 
ing to  make  out  a  second  form  of  nanus,  as  I  have  a 
suspicion  such  a  thing  exists,  but  so  far  have  not 
been  successful. — P.  B.\kr. 

Exhibition  vegetables.— Canadim  growers, 
present  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  referred  to 
the  show  of  vegetables  as  very  remarkable  to  them,  and 
showing  taste,  cleanliness,  and  quality,  not  at  all  pre- 
valent in  their  young  community.  Those  who  saw 
the  garden  vegetables  staged  by  the  Canadians  last 
week  in  the  same  place  must  aelmit  that  our  products 
were  literally  miles  ahead  of  those  from  the  Dominicm. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  higher  taste  shown 
at  home  will  be  manifested  in  connection  with  colo- 
nial vegetables  in  time  to  come. 

Abutilons.  —  In  Mes.srs.  Low's  Bush  Hill  Park 
Nursery  are  some  very  handsome  varieties  of  Abuti- 
lons— small  plants  in  tj-inch  pots,  but  finely  in  bloom. 
Most  conspicuous  amongst  them  are  lUustris,  a  kind 
with  large  salmon-crimson  flowers ;  Violet  t^iueen, 
with  deep  rosy  violet  flowers  ;  Lemonei,  canary  yel- 
low ;  Pacotti,  rich  orange-yellow  ;  King  of  Roses,  large 
and  deep  rose  ;  and  Emperor,  a  sort  with  very  large 
reddish  crimson  flowers.  The  old  and  well-known 
white-flowert^d  Boule  de  Neige  seemed  to  be  equally 
free-flowering,  even  in  a  very  small  state.  These 
plants  deserve  to  be  far  more  extensively  grown  than 
they  are  for  winter  blooming. 

Double  -white  Begonia — One  of  the  most 
attractive  exhibits  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday 
last  was  this  new  Begonia,  which  came  from  Swanley. 
The  plants  were  remarkable  for  their  erectness  and 
compactness  of  growth  and  extreme  floriferousness, 
all  being  masses  of  white  bloom.  The  flowers  are 
medium-sized,  perfectly  double,  pure  white,  and  hold 
themselves  out  firmly  on  the  shoots.  Tliey  do  not 
indeed  show  the  least  tendency  to  droop,  which  is  a 
common  defect  in  double  Begonias.  We  have  rarely 
seen  sucli  well  grown  Begonias,  or  a  sort  that  pleased 
us  so  much,  and  a  cultural  commendation  was  de- 
servedly voted  to  the  exhibitors. 

Aralia  Sieboldi. — This  flowers  freely  in  some 
places  about  this  season,  but  too  late  to  ripen  seeds 
out  of  doors.  Under  cover,  the  flowers,  although  not 
conspicuous,  are,  nevertheless,  not  without  interest, 
and  seeds  are  produced  in  abundance.  These,  if  sown 
directly  they  turn  black,  germinate  quickly,  and  even 
small  seedlings,  if  planted  out  in  good  soil  in  May, 
make  capital  plants  for  room  decoration  by  the 
autumn.  We  have  just  lifted  and  potted  seedhngs 
treated  in  this  way,  and  they  are  certainly  far  better 
tlian  plants  kept  in  pots  all  summer.  When  lifted 
and  potted,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  break  the  roots 
nuich,  they  quickly  become  established,  and  when 
well  rooted  hardly  any  plant  will  endure  so  much 
rough  treatment  as  this  Aralia  will  do. 

A  ne-w  Primrose  (Primula  Reidi). — This  was 
one  of  the  few  really  interesting  plants  shown  at 
South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  and  it  certainly  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  have  been  placed 
before  the  committee  this  year.  It  is  a  Himalayan 
species,  and  its  fortunate  possessor  is  Mr.  G.  F. 
\'v^iIson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  who  iiad  seeds  sent 
to  him.  The  specimen  he  showed  wa?  but  a  tiny 
plant,  but  still  it  was  in  bloom  and  quite  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  will  in  future  be  a  most  beautiful 
Primrose.  It  is,  we  imagine,  a  very  near  relative  of 
P.  sikkimensis,  for  its  flowers  are  of  the  same  droop- 
ing bell-like  shape  and  of  the  same  size,  or  larger  and 
snow-white.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  crowded 
cluster  on  the  top  of  the  stems.  These  may  rise 
qiiite  as  high  as  those  of  sikkimensis,  and  then  what 
a  lovely  plant  it  will  be.  The  leaves  are  inclined  to 
be  hairy,  not  glabrous,  and  wrinkled  like  sikkimensis 
and  others.  We  hope  to  see  this  Primrose  again  next 
year  grown  to  a  large  size  and  bearing  tall  flower- 
spikes,  which  we  certainly  think  it  will  develop. 


THE  VICARAGE  PORCH  AT  ODIHAM. 

Next  to  a  tastefully  planted  garden  there  is 
nothing  that  adds  to  the  charms  of  a  country 
liouse  so  much  as  creeper-clad  walls.  Few  things 
are  more  incongruous  to  landscape  scenery  than 
the  garish  glare  of  new  or  bare  walls.  Pretty 
gardens  and  climber-covered  houses  generally  go 
hand  in  hand.  You  rarely  see  one  without  the 
other  ;  old  houses  are  generally  the  most  densely 
clothed  with  climbers,  and  old  gardens  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  most  delightful.  The  gabled  porch  of 
the  old  vicarage  at  Odiham,  one  of  those  quiet 
antiquated  towns,  or  large  villages,  one  often 
sees  in  Hampshire,  is  so  beatitiful  that  we  have 
been  tempted  to  illustrate  it.  This  old  house  is 
said  to  be  400  years  old,  and  is  no  doubt  con- 
temporary with  the  royal  palace,  of  which  there 
still  exist  here  the  remains.  The  garden  about 
the  vicarage  is  as  unconventional  as  the  house 
itself ;  the  flowers  in  the  borders  mingle  with 
the  creepers,  so  that  the  whole  place  is  bright 
and  fragrant  in  summer,  and  even  in  winter  it 
always  has  a  cosy  look.  It  cannot  be  said  of 
harely  climbers  that  they  are  not  "half  enough 
planted,"  to  use  a  common  phrase,  for  everybody 
is  delighted  to  see  a  house  smothered  in  greenery  ; 
the  fault  rather  lies  in  ill-chosen  selections,  but 
now  that  we  have  climbers  suited  for  every  soil 
and  aspect,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  wall  in 
or  near  a  garden  should  be  bare.  One  often  sees 
a  beautiful  old  house  or  cottage  covered  with  a 
dense  lugubrious  gro-svth  of  Ivy,  which,  though 
better  than  nothing,  is  monotonous,  and  quite 
devoid  of  that  gracefulness  -which  makes  most 
other  climbers  so  charming.  The  walls  of  a  house, 
a  verandah,  or  pergola  may  now  lie  clothed  so  as 
to  be  bright  and  interesting  throughout  the  year. 
Even  in  the  dead  of  -winter  the  golden  glitter  of 
Jasrainum  nudirtorum  is  most  beautifvil,  espe- 
cially if  intermixed  with  Ivy.  Then  come  the 
fragrant  white  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  fragran- 
tissima),  the  Chimonanthus,  and  others  in  suc- 
cession, and  carry  on  the  interest  till  summer 
when  there  is  a  profusion  of  bud  and  blossom. 

As  the  present  is  the  planting  season  for 
climbers,  a  list  of  the  best  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  want  to  plant  a  selection.  For  winter 
effect  plant  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Pyracantha, 
Lonicera  fragrantissima  and  Standishi,  Cydonia 
japonica,  and  Chimonanthus  fragransand  Garr3a 
elliptica,  Cotoneaster  microphylla  and  C. 
Stmonsi.  Some  of  these  are  not  actually 
climbers,  but  they  are  .suitaljle  for  training 
against  walls,  which  they  soon  cover.  For  spring 
and  summer  bloom  some  of  the  best  are  Clematis 
montana,  Lonicera  sempervirens.  Magnolia  con- 
spicua.  Wistaria,  Jasminum  otlicinale,  common 
white  ;  Lonicera  brachypoda,  flexuosa,  and  the 
commoner  kinds  of  Honeysuckle  ;  Berberis  Dar- 
wini,  Forsythia  suspensa,  Prunus  triloba.  In 
late  summer  and  autumn  the  most  prominent 
climbers  antl  wall  shrubs  are  the  various  kinds 
of  Ceanothus,  Hibiscus  syriacus,  the  noble-leaved 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  Solanurn  jasminoiJes,  Cle- 
matis Jackmanni,  Bignonia  radicans  and  grandi- 
flora, Passiflora  c;erulea  in  sheltered  spot=,  and 
Escallonia  macrantha.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
flowering  plants,  and  then  there  is  a  host  of 
climliers  with  handsome  foliage,  such  as  the 
Virginian  Creepers  (Anipelopsis),  Aristolochia 
Sipho,  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  Menispermum  cana- 
dense.  Ivies  (particularly  Hedera  dcntata,  ma- 
deriensis,  and  the  new  amurensis),  .Stauntonia 
latifolia,  Smilax  mauritanica,  and  JIuhlenbeckia 
complexa.  In  the  mild  districts  of  the  southern 
coast  and  all  round  the  seacoast  one  might  add 
largely  to  this  list.  Among  these  are  Physianthus 
albens,  like  a  Stephanotis,  Boussingaultia  basel- 
loides,  Berberidop.'^is  corallina,  Coba-a  scandens, 
and  others.  W.  O. 
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Indoor  Garden. 

FUCHSIAS  TREATED  AS  ANNUALS. 
It  may  be  stated  with  reference  to  my  knowledge 


divided  into  little  beds  by  means  of  slips  of  thin  as  it  were,  a  warm-air  chamber.     Nicely  adjusted, 

wood,  and  each  bed   is  numbered,  the  numbers  too,  it  prevents  the  ingress  of  worms,  should  there 

corresponding   with    those    of    notes   relating    to  be  any  in  the  plunging  material  in  which  the  pots 

pedigree,  &c  ,  as  it  is  most  interesting  to  know  are  again  placed.     In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 

^  ^      the  source  from  which  each  sowing  has  been  ob-  the   plants   will    be   sufficiently   grown   to  enable 

of  Fuch"8lasThat  when' f  commenced  gardening    tained.     In  this  way  one  gets  at  the  results  in  a  them    to   be   potted   singly   in   the  smallest-sized 

there  were  only  fourteen  distinct  kinds  in  cultiva-    definite  form  as  to  the   various  crossings  or  hy-  pots.    We  use  plenty  of  ilramage  and  give  a  slight 

tion       Thev  consisted  of   thirteen  species  intro-    bridisings   that  have   been   made.      The  seed   is  watering  with  tepid  water,  and  return  them  to 

duoed  from  Chili    Mexico,  New  Zealand,  and  Port    covered  slightly  with  line  mould,   and  the  pots,  their  original  quarters.   As  the  young  plants  begin 

Famine;    the  other  was'F.  globosa,  an  English    pans,  or  boxes,  as  the  case  may  be.  are  plunged  in  to  make  growth  they  niust  have  a  corresponding 

hybrid  which  for  many  years  was  a  great  favourite,    gentle  warmth,  derived  from  a  hot- water  tank,  amount  of  ventilation  in  order  to  ensure  sturdy 


An  Irish  hybrid  named  F.  re 
curvata  made  its  appearance 
in  1835.  In  1S37  that  grand 
old  species  fulgens  was  intro- 
duced, and  when  well  grown, 
as  I  have  had  it  upwards  of 
forty  years  ago,  it  has  a  noble 
and  imposing  appearance. 
About  this  time  came  F.  cylin- 
dracea,  which  was  followed  by 
F.  corymbifloraand  serratifolia, 
and  from  that  period  was  com- 
menced the  raising  of  really 
distinct  varieties  and  sub- 
varieties.  When  we  take  a 
retrospective  look  at  what  has 
occurred  in  the  way  of  Fuchsia 
raising  during  these  last  fifty 
years,  we  cannot  be  unmindful 
of  the  good  work  which  our  pre- 
decessors performed.  Raisers 
of  seedlings  fifty  years  ago  had 
to  contend  with  many  disad- 
vantages unknown  to  modern 
practitioners.  It  was  at  that 
time  almost  an  impossibility 
to  raise  even  the  Fuchsia  and 
flower  it  in  the  same  season  ; 
whereas  now  we  can  sow  its 
seed  and  by  careful  attention 
have  young  plants  in  bloom  in 
a  few  months.  One  of  my 
earliest  seedlings,  raised  in 
1S63,  was  named  Lord  of  the 
JIanor.  It  had  flowers  of  largo 
size  and  was  a  free  bloomer, 
but  as  the  flowers  aged  they  be- 
came somewhat  coarse.  Since 
then  I  have  made  it  a  practice 
to  raise  seedlings  annually,  the 
seed  being  saved  from  plants 
carefully  hybridised,  so  as  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  distinct 
kinds,  both  in  habit  and 
flower.  Proper  attention  paid 
in  the  way  of  crossing  will 
sometimes  bring  about  results 
of  the  most  interesting  descrip- 
tion. The  hybridist  has  certain 
points  in  view  which  he  wishes 
to  se  jure,  and  uses  his  skill  ac- 
cordingly ;  for  instance,  I  ob- 
tained a  double  mauve  Fuchsia 
seven  years  ago  which  has  not 
yet  been  surpassed  if,  indeed, 
equalled.  It  was  got  by  cross- 
ing a  white  variety  with  a 
purple- coloured  sort. 

In  saving  Fuchsia  seed  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  it  fully 
matured.  Some  dry  the  pulp 
of  the  berry  and  keep  the  seed 
in  that  way  until  it  is  required 
for  sowing,  but  my  practice 
has  been  to  smash  the  berry  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  ex 
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and  robust  growth.     Shading 
must  also  be  carefully  attended 
to.    As  soon  as  the  young  roots 
reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  a 
shift  should  be  given  into  4- 
inch  pots,  and  they  should  be 
set  in  some  warm   corner  of 
the  greenhouse.     Unremitting 
attention    must    be    paid    to 
shading  and  ventilation  when 
the    external    atmosphere    is 
genial.      Give  just  water  suffi- 
cient to  moisten    the    ball  of 
earth,  and  no  more,  repeating 
the  same  when   required,  but 
not   before   it   is   needed,   as, 
should    the    young   succulent 
plants  become  waterlogged,  it 
would    at    once    arrest     the 
healthy  root  action.     In  short, 
no  checks  of  any  description 
should  be  permitted  to  occur. 
Successive  shiftings  as  the  pots 
fill  with  roots  must  be  made, 
but  generally  my  plants  show 
their  bloom-buds  when    in  o- 
inch  pots,  i  I.,  about  the  mid- 
dle or  towards  the  end  of  June. 
As  growth  progresses  the  in- 
terest in  the  plants  increases, 
and  should  anything  very  pro- 
mising show  itself,  it  is  at  once 
encouraged   and  given  a  shift 
into  a  larger  pot.     I  rarely  stop 
the  growth  of  any  of  my  seed- 
lings ;  such  as  are  not  deemed 
worthy  of  greenhouse  culture 
are  planted  out  in  some  par- 
tially shaded   bed  or   border, 
where  they  continue  to  bloom 
until  autumnal   frosts   set  in. 
Should,  however,  any  of  thsm 
prove  to  be  distinct,  they  are 
secured  before  they  sustain  any 
damage,  otherwise  they  under- 
go the  same  ordeal  as  plants 
properly   designated   annuals. 
When  the  plants  in  pots  have 
exhausted   the   soil   in  which 
they  are  grown,  top  dressings 
or  liquid  manure  must  be  given 
them.     When  some  of  the  arti- 
ficial manures,  now  in  use,  are 
given,  however  beneficial  they 
may  be,  they  leave  a  crust-liko 
deposit  on   the  soil  which   in 
time  becomes  unsightly,  and, 
moreover,  impedes  root  aera- 
tion ;  hence  it  is  a  good  prac- 
tice   to    frequently    stir    and 
remove   this    crusted    surface 
and     replace     it     with    fresh 
soil. 

Fuchsias  will  grow  in  most 
ordinary  soils,  especially  when 
turned  out  in  the  open  ground, 


trica'te  the  seeds  by  means  of  the  point  of  my  A  piece  of  glass  is  laid  on  the  pot  or  box  to  pre-  but  for  pot  cultivation  they  flourish  best  in  the  de- 
knife.  I  then  placed  them  upon  white  blotting-  vent  the  soil  from  being  in  any  way  disturbed  or  composed  top  spit  from  a  sheep  pasture  or  good 
paper,  and  when  dry  they  were  put  into  small  becoming  too  moist.  This  covering  also  assists  in  meadow,  good  clean  leaf  mould,  a  small  portion 
packets,  labelled,  and  placed  in  a  box  or  seed-  securing  greater  uniformity  as  regards  the  ger-  of  cow  manure,  thoroughly  decomposed  and  used 
drawer  until  the  time  for  sowing  arrived.  Some  mination  of  the  seeds.  The  young  seedlings  will  in  a  dry  condition,  a  small  portion  of  upland 
recommend  sowing  in  autumn  or  as  soon  as  the  make  their  appearance  in  about  three  weeks  from  peat,  and  a  liberal  portion  of  silver  sand.  I  prefer 
seed  is  gathered,  but  I  see  no  advantage  whatever  the  time  of  sowing ;  when  the  seed-leaf  has  become  to  mix  my  compost  at  the  time  when  it  is  required 
in  thus  prolonging,  as  it  were,  the  season  of  fully  developed  the  young  plants  are  carefully  for  use,  and  I  never  sift  it.  It  is  fimply  broken 
growth  ;  my  practice,  therefore,  is  to  sow  about  pricked  off,  placing  them  round  the  sides  of  new  up  into  proper  condition  with  a  spade,  using  the 
the  middle  of  February  in  pots,  pans,  or  some-  pots,  in  each  of  which  a  small  pot  is  inverted  in  finer  portion  for  plants  in  a  young  state,  and 
times    well  drained    shallow    boxes.      These    are  order  to  secure  efficient  drainage  and  also  to  form,  somewhat  rougher  as  they  increase  in  size.  As  the 
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plants  grow  they  require  support ;  many  of  my 
plants,  however,  need  but  one  central  stake,  to 
which  the  main  stem  is  fastened,  and  thus  treated 
they  assume  a  pleasing  and  graceful  form. 

As  I  may  say  all  our  Fuchsias,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  variety,  viz.,  globosa,  have  been  raised 
during  my  time,  it  may  intei-est  some  to  know 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  men 
who  have  thus  enriched  our  gardens.  Knight,  of 
Battle,  Sussex,  in  the  autumn  of  l.S.i!),  raised  and 
distributed  four  varieties ;  one  named  elegans 
superb  took  a  first  seedling  prize  at  the  Hastings 
Horticultural  Show  of  that  year.  Mr.  Morris  Todd, 
if  Rolvenden,  Kent,  raised  several  seedling 
Fuchsias.  Some  old  growers,  who  survive,  may 
remember  his  Moneypenii,  which  I  used  to  grow. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  names  of  Youell, 
Standish,  Fowle,  Cripps,  of  Venus  Victrix  fame  ; 
the  indefatigable  Mr.  Banks,  of  Deal,  who  con- 
tributed numbers  of  good  varieties  ;  but  to  Mr. 
Story,  of  Newton  Abbot,  I  must  give  the  highest 
praise  for  his  beautiful  white  double  and  single 
corolla'd  sorts.  George  Fey. 

Farther  Gn  eiij  Lririshain. 


VIOLETS  WITH  TOO  MUCH  LEAF. 
"  En'QUIrer,"  who  complains  of  the  above  (p.  380), 
probably  grew  his  \'iolets  in  too  rich  a  soil,  and 
possibly  in  a  shady  place.  The  best  antidote  to 
an  excess  of  leafage  is  to  grow  the  Violets  on  an 
open  piece  of  ground  in  the  garden  far  from  the 
shade  of  bush  or  tree,  and  of  rather  a  hard  than 
a  loose  texture.  A  piece  of  ground  in  good  heart 
without  the  addition  of  manure  is  also  the  most 
favourable  for  the  production  of  floriferous  Violet 
plants.  The  plants  should  also  have  plenty  of 
room,  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  being  the  best  dis- 
tances apart.  Any  stimulating  manure  or  leaf- 
mould  should  be  avoided.  The  latter  especially 
forces  Violets  into  leafage  rather  than  bloom,  as  if 
in  haste  to  get  back  to  its  original  source.  Shady 
places  are  also  most  favourable  to  leaf-growing 
rather  than  bloom.  It  is  quite  a  popular  error 
to  imagine  that  shade  is  needed  for  the  successful 
culture  of  the  Violet.  Those  grown  on  shady 
borders  and  those  cultured  in  the  full  eye  of  day 
are  so  different,  as  often  to  be  mistaken  for  totally 
distinct  varieties,  and  the  difference  merely  con- 
sists in  the  percentage  of  leafage  and  flowers. 
Fully  exposed,  the  leaves  are  so  much  smaller 
and  shorter  as  to  give  the  crowns — the  seat  of 
bloom — the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat, 
and  these  crowd  them  with  bloom  as  pins  in  a 
pincushion.  The  Violet  also  likes  maiden  soil, 
and  if  it  has  to  be  grown  on  the  same  spot  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  the  soil  should  be  wholly 
or  partially  renewed  every  year  if  possible.  Some 
rather  singular  rotations  also  seem  to  suit  the 
Violet  exceptionally  well.  One  of  our  cleverest 
cultivators  in  the  eastern  counties  (I  may,  I  think, 
name  him — Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton)  obtains  some  of 
his  most  brilliant  victories  in  Strawberry  culture 
by  running  Strawberries  and  Onions  abreast 
and  also  in  succession  on  the  same  ground.  He 
also  does  Violets  remarkably  well,  but  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  abreast  with  or  in  succession  to 
Onions,  though  some  of  the  most  floriferous  Violets 
ever  grown  were  so  prociuced.  The  Onion  soil, 
being  in  good  heart  after  the  crop  was  harvested, 
was  merely  dug  up  and  left  to  mellow  and 
consolidate  throughout  the  winter.  Part  of  the 
ground  was  planted  with  Violets  in  April,  the 
soil  being  tolerably  firm  and  the  plants  well 
compressed  in  the  aet  of  insertion. 

A  few  surface  scarifyings  and  the  vigorous  sup- 
pression of  all  runners  were  all  the  Violets  needed 
until  potting  or  framing  time  in  October,  when 
the  plants  seemed  all  bloom,  as  practical  men  ex- 
press it.  Many  fine  plants  have  been  seen  and 
handled  since  then  ;  but  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
none  to  equal  those  that  succeeded  the  Onions. 
Could  the  antipodic  unlikeness  of  the  two  crops  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  exceptional  success  ? 
More  likely  the  exceptional  consolidation  of  the 
root-run,  the  absence  of  all  rank,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  minure,  the  heavy  Onion  crop  having  appro- 
priated and  exhausted  the  heavy  dressing  given 


the  previous  winter,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the 
exceptional  floriferousness  of  the  Violets.  If  "En- 
quirer "  can,  he  perhaps  could  hai'dly  do  better 
than  go  and  do  likewise.  Neither  must  he  be  too 
much  disappointed  with  his  present  plants.  Pro- 
bably they  are  only  late,  as  not  a  few  Violets  are 
this  year,  and  beneath  the  excessive  canopy  of 
foliage  he  may  yet  find  advancing  to  the  front  a 
fair  crop  of  Violets.  Most  of  the  single  varieties 
seem  over-leaved  this  season  ;  the  Neapolitan, 
blue  and  white,  are  in  a  similar  plight  in  some 
places,  whereas  the  Marie  Louise  has  about  its 
usual  average  of  leaves. 

But  the  percentage  of  leafage  to  bloom  is  largely 
a  matter  of  culture,  and  is  also  much  influenced 
by  soil  and  climate.  It  is  even  possible  to  grow 
Violets  almost  all  bloom,  so  that  leaves  of  other 
varieties  must  be  used  to  fringe  with  verdure  the 
larger  handfuls  of  blossom  they  yield.  A  week  or 
two  since  someone  complained  of  some  of  their 
white  Neapolitan  showing  a  peculiar  affection  on 
its  leaves.  This  was  said  to  be  red  spider.  I 
have,  however,  seen  a  few  cases  of  this  where  no 
red  spider  was  present.  Plants  were  attacked 
here  and  there  in  a  healthy  border,  as  if  frost- 
bitten or  smitten  with  the  Potato  disease.  Fortu- 
nately, I  have  not  heard  of  its  spreading  much  or 
far.  But  this  Violet  seems  considerably  more 
tender  than  Marie  Louise,  or  even  the  coloured 
Neapolitan,  from  which  possibly  it  may  be  a  sport, 
or  is  it  a  seedling?  Certain  it  is  it  promises  to  be 
a  magnificent  companion  either  to  JIarie  Louise 
or  the  Neapolitan  in  bouquet,  wreath  or  vase 
work,  or  in  miniature  decorations.  U.  T.  F. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

ZoN.VL  Pelargoniums  are  most  appreciated 
during  the  dull  winter  months.  No  other  flower 
equals  them  as  regards  brilliancy  of  colour,  and 
their  blooms,  moreover,  are  specially -.serviceable 
in  a  cut  state.  They  are  generally  considered  to 
be  strictly  greenhouse  plants,  and  very  few 
attempt  to  force  them.  In  reality,  an  unheated 
greenhouse,  or  one  warmed  only  when  frosts  are 
imminent,  is  altogether  unsuited  for  a  continuous 
production  of  bloom  during  winter.  In  order  to 
have  them  in  perfection  at  that  season,  resort 
must  be  had  to  fire-heat.  Single  flowering  sorts 
are  certainly  the  prettiest,  but,  nevertheless,  much 
less  serviceable  than  a  good  selection  of  semi- 
double  varieties,  nor  will  they  stand  so  much  heat, 
as  that  induces  rank  flowerless  growth.  What 
they  require  is  plenty  of  room  on  either  light 
staging  or  shelving  near  the  glass  in  a  house 
maintained  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  45°  to 
50°  by  night,  and  from  5°  to  10'  higher  in  the 
daytime,  with  plenty  of  air  whenever  that  can  be 
safely  admitted;  then,  if  they  are  kept  rather  on 
the  side  of  dryness  at  the  roots,  and  the  floor  of 
the  house  is  also  kept  as  dry  as  circvimstances  will 
permit,  there  will  be  but  little  damping  off,  and 
a  fair  amount  of  bloom  will  be  constantly  pro- 
duced. I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  i^lants 
allowed  to  bloom  all  the  summer  are  too  much 
exhausted  to  be  serviceable  in  winter.  Those, 
therefore,  who  require  a  good  late  autumn  and 
winter  display  ought  always  to  prepare  a  number 
of  strong  sturdy  plants  especially  for  that  purpose. 
Some  of  the  best  sorts  for  winter  flowering  are 
Lord  Chesterfield,  magenta;  Crimson  Gem,  one  of 
the  best ;  Metis,  crimson,  very  bright  and  free  ; 
Mrs.  Gordon,  crimson,  with  a  white  eye,  trusses 
large  ;  Ferdinand  Kauffer,  magenta-purple,  upper 
petals  orange-scarlet,  a  beautiful  variety  ;  Mrs. 
George  Gordon,  pearly  white,  with  a  pink  centre ; 
Lady  Chesterfield,  deep  salmon  ;  Sophie  Birkin, 
mottled  salmon ;  Mrs.  Strutt,  pink-shaded  purple ; 
Mrs.  Robertson,  rose-pink,  very  free ;  Olive  Carr, 
pink  ;  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  white,  and  very 
perfect ;  Bianca,  white,  very  free  and  good ;  and 
Niphetos  White  Nosegay,  very  free,  trusses 
large,  forces  well.  Semi-doubles  are  most  valued, 
and  every  winter  one  forcing  house  and  the 
shelves  of  another  are,  in  our  case,  devoted  to 
their  culture.  Few  appear  to  realise  how 
serviceable  Pelargoniums  of  this  class  are. 
They  are  not  adapted  for  mixing  with  the  ordi- 


nary occupants  of  a  plant  stove,  as  they  require 
more  light  and  room  than  most  plants  and  a  good 
circulation  of  air.  A  high  temperature,  i.e.,  any- 
thing above  60°,  and  much  moisture  induce  rank 
growth,  and  less  bloom  is  the  result,  though  the 
ever-flowering  Guillion  Mangilli  will  bloom  under 
almost  any  conditions,  if  we  except  a  low  tempera- 
ture. Ours  are  forced  in  a  Melon  house,  but  prior 
to  their  introduction  to  that  structure  all  the  soil 
is  cleared  out,  and  the  house  is  regularly  cleaned 
from  top  to  bottom.  There  is,  then,  nothing  but 
a  dry  temporary  staging  not  far  from  the  bottom- 
heat  pipes  for  the  plants  to  stand  on,  and  to  this 
dry  heat,  coupled  with  the  admission  of  plenty  of 
air  when  the  weather  permits,  we  attribute  much 
of  our  success.  Small  plants  in  5-inch  pots  or 
less  are  flowered  on  the  back  shelves  near  the 
glass,  and  larger  plants  in  various  sizd  pots 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  house.  If  we  pur- 
chased, at  the  present  time,  a  number  of  sturdy, 
strongly  rooted  plants,  we  would  unhesitatingly 
give  them  a  shift  into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than 
those  they  are  in,  using  fairly  good  loamy  soil 
witli  plenty  of  grit  in  it,  and  potting  firmly. 
This  would  encourage  them  to  grow  strongly,  and 
yet  not  prevent  them  from  flowering  freely. 
Well-established  plants  under  the  treatment  just 
described  may  also  be  safely  given  liquid  manure 
occasionally,  in  order  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
trusses.  Every  season  we  try  several  new  semi- 
double  kinds,  and  only  the  best  for  winter  bloom- 
ing are  kept,  but  none  surpass  the  old  Guillion 
Mangilli  ;  in  fact,  there  are  none  that  equal  it  for 
forcing.  The  colour  is  a  rich  crimson,  and  what 
we  are  both  trying  to  raise  and  to  procure  are 
good  scarlet  and  white  companions  for  it.  Lud- 
wig  Ferchl,  bright  scarlet,  is  useful,  but  we  prefer 
F.  V.  Raspail,  deep  scarlet,  and  a  fairly  good 
forcing  variety.  Lord  Mayor,  pink,  suffused  wiih 
purple,  fails  sometimes,  but  where  variety  is  liked 
it  is  worthy  of  a  trial.  Madame  Thibaut,  of 
nearly  the  same  shade  of  pink,  is  particularly 
serviceable,  quite  the  smallest  plants  producing 
fine  globular  trusses.  Mrs.  A.  Lattey,  pale  pink, 
is  one  of  the  best  for  winter  flowering,  the  trusses 
being  large  and  plentiful.  Grand  Chan  Faidhurbe, 
deep  crimson,  is  very  handsome,  and  we  are 
increasing  our  stock  of  it.  James  Vick,  deep 
salmon,  and  very  distinct  in  every  way,  produces 
very  large  trusses,  the  pips  of  which  are  also 
large  ;  in  mid-winter  it  fails,  but  is  nevertheless 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection.  Louis 
Buchiner,  salmon,  has  rather  small  trusses,  but 
these  are  plentifully  produced,  and  the  colour  is 
indispensable.  Le  Cygne  is  the  best  white,  both 
truss  and  individual  pips  being  of  good  form  and 
pure  white.  Candidissimum  plenum  is  also  very 
serviceable,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  tinged  with 
pink  than  Madame  Amelie  Baltet.  Heroine, 
white,  produces  extra  large  flowers,  and  Madame 
Leon  Dalloy,  blush  white,  is  a  very  fine  variety. 

Adutilons. — These  are  by  no  means  so  popular 
as  they  should  be.  A  iew  plants  of  them  may  be 
seen  in  every  collection,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  pre- 
sent a  half  starved  appearance  and  are  certainly 
not  attractive.  For  pot  culture  young  plants  are 
the  best.  Cuttings  strike  readily  in  a  brisk  bottom 
heat,  sjjring  being  the  best  time  in  which  to  pot 
them.  They  should  be  potted  off'  singly  in  4-inch 
pots,  and  from  these  shifted  into  (i-inch  pots  be- 
fore they  have  become  root-bound.  A  compost 
consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam  to  one  each  of 
peat  and  leaf-soil  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  suits 
them  well.  No  stopping  should  be  resorted  to,  a 
single  branching  stem  being  preferable  to  several 
weakly,  branchless  shoots.  During  summer  they 
may  be  grown  in  cold  pits  or  frames  provided 
plenty  of  air  is  given  ihem,  or  tliey  may  be  set  in 
the  open  air.  If  large  pot  plants  are  required, 
old  cut-backs  may  be  planted  out  on  a  sunny 
border,  where  they  will,  with  but  little  attention, 
develop  into  strong,  bushy  plants,  which  may  be 
potted  up  without  much  injury  accruing  to  them. 
They  do  not  continue  to  flower  throughout  the 
winter  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  but  will  do  so  if  the 
house  is  warmed  night  and  day  by  means  of  a 
little  fire-heat.  It  is  when  planted  out  in  roomy 
conservatories  that  they  prove  most  serviceable, 
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though  if  given  too  rich  a  border  or  unlimited 
root  run  they  are  apt  to  grow  much  too  strongly. 
If  the  roots  cannot  be  confined  to  a  limited  area, 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  them  in  pots,  plunging 
these  deeply  in  the  soil,  into  which  roots  will 
quickly  find  their  way.  Under  this  treatment 
they  form  sturdy,  branching  growth,  and  flower 
most  abundantly.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
clothing  pillars  and  archways,  as  well  as  high  back 
walls.  They  are  also  suitable  for  planting  in  the 
centre  or  at  the  back  of  large  beds  of  mixed  con- 
servatory plants.  Boule  de  Neige,  white,  is  the 
most  serviceable  variety  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, especially  when  allowed  to  grow  unre- 
strained. It  is  particularly  suitable  for  those  who 
require  an  abundance  of  white  flowers  at  all 
seasons.  The  yellow  stamens  should  be  removed 
and  the  petals  reliexed,  in  which  state  they  are 
suitable  for  either  wreaths  or  crosses.  Fire  King, 
rich  red,  is  a  handsome  fi'ee-flowering  sort,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  (Jolden  Gem.  Canary 
Bird  is  the  best  yellow  ;  in  habit  it  much  re- 
sembles Boule  de  Neige.  King  of  the  Roses  is 
also  free  and  good. 

CiNERAKiAS. — Everybody  who  has  a  greenhouse 
cultivates  a  few  of  these  showy  plants,  but  it  is 
not  often  one  sees  them  particularly  well  culti- 
vated. Too  much  sunshine  in  summer  and  too 
much  fire-heat  in  winter  are  to  blame  for  many 
failures,  the  former  being  the  sole  cause  of  a  mys- 
terious so-called  disease  that  has  proved  destruc- 
tive to  innumerable  plants ;  while  the  fire-heat 
weakens  the  plants,  and  appears  to  render  them 
liable  to  be  infestedwith  greenfly.  During  summer 
Cinerarias  are  best  grown  in  frames  at  the  back  of 
a  north  wall,  where,  if  not  allowed  to  become 
badly  root-bound  before  they  are  repotted  and  are 
not  unduly  crowded,  strong  and  clean  plants  will 
be  the  result.  When  we  grew  them  in  a  sunny 
position,  no  amount  of  shading  prevented  the  loss 
of  numerous  plants ;  this  usually  happened  soon 
after  they  received  their  final  shift,  but  since  we 
have  given  them  a  cooler  site  not  a  plant  has  been 
lost.  During  winter  thej  ought  to  be  kept  clear 
of  other  greenhouse  plants,  otherwise  they  soon 
become  drawn  and  somewhat  disfigured.  If,  owing 
to  necessity,  they  are  placed  on  a  latticed  staging 
over  hot-water  pipes,  the  boards  should  be  well 
mossed  over,  a  dry  heat  being  Uius  prevented. 
They  grow  most  sturdily  on  the  front  staging  of  a 
lean-to  house,  and  when  well  in  bloom  they  may 
be  taken  anywhere.  The  best  and  most  enduring 
lot  of  plants  that  I  ever  saw  were  in  a  conservatory 
where  sunshine  seldom  reached  them.  A  very 
moist  bottom  does  not  suit  them  during  winter  ; 
it  encourages  damping  ofl".  If  they  must  be  kept 
in  cold  pits  or  frames,  they  should  be  placed  on 
inverted  small  pots.  A  very  little  frost  proves 
fatal  to  them,  and  in  anticipation  of  this  the 
frames  ought  to  be  banked  up  with  dry  litter  or 
leaves,  and  the  glass  well  covered  over  every  night 
and  during  very  frosty  days  with  mats  and  litter, 
if  need  be.  Plenty  of  weak  liquid  manure  ought 
to  be  given  to  all  well-established  plants.  Unless, 
too,  greenfly  is  kept  down,  the  blooming  period 
will  be  unsatisfactory  and  of  short  duration. 
Occasional  weak  fumigations  with  tobacco  paper 
before  the  plants  are  badly  infested  are  much  the 
best  remedy,  and  should  be  persevered  in  by  all 
who  wish  to  succeed  with  Cinerarias.  The  single 
varieties  are  the  most  generally  grown,  but  we 
find  double  sorts  to  be  very  useful  in  spring,  and 
they  are  certainly  the  best  for  cutting  and  pack- 
ing. Seed  of  the  former,  sown  in  April,  furnishes 
flowering  plants  at  the  present  time  and  onwards, 
and  to  succeed  these  more  seed  should  be  sown  in 
.lune  and  .July.  It  is  only  by  sowing  early  that 
an  early  display  can  be  secured,  as  Cinerarias  will 
not  force.  A  good  percentage  of  double-flowering 
varieties  may  now  be  obtained  from  a  packet  of 
seed,  and  seedlings  are  more  easily  grown  to  a 
good  size  than  plants  obtained  by  division.  We 
favour  the  latter  plan,  as  we  do  not  want  large 
plants,  only  o-inch  and  sometimes  smaller  pots 
being  employed  in  their  culture.  Single  blooms 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,  wired  and  dotted  among 
other  flowers  in  vases,  are  very  effective,  and  this 


fine  double,  deep  purple-ooloured  variety  is  still 
second  to  none  as  regards  utility. 

W.  I.  M. 

Camellias  as  stove  plants. — Permit  me  to 

thauk  "  W.  H.  G."  for  his  note  giving  further  in- 
formation concerning  this  interesting  case,  which  is 
so  unique  that  perhaps  "  W.  H.  G."  may  take  thi.- 
further  trouble  to  give  us  the  average  winter  tempera- 
ture of  the  stove.  It  would  not  seem  that  there  is 
any  unusual  percentage  of  bud-dropping  at  the  criti- 
cal swelling  season,  as  otherwi.<ie  the  supply  of  flowers 
would  not  be  so  ample.  Possibly,  as  not  seldom 
happens  in  old-fashioned  houses,  the  back  wall  and  por- 
tions of  the  stove  against  it— that  is,  the  Camellia  side 
of  the  sto\  e — may  be  cooler  than  the  other  portions. 
The  facts  of  the  case  rather  favour  this  sujiposition, 
as  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  Camellias  to  be  in  full 
flower  at  Christmas  in  cool,  and  in  fact  almost  un- 
healed, houses.  These  sentences  are  not  penned  to 
throw  any  doubt  on  "  W.  H.  G.'s  "  statements,  liut 
to  clear  up  a  most  interesting  question,  viz.,  whether 
Camellias  wUl  really  expand  their  blooms  in  a  tempera- 
ture of,  say,  60°  or  65°  without  the  loss  of  an 
enormous  percentage  from  bud-dropping.  That 
Camellias  will  bear  a  stove  temperature  when  m.aking 
their  growth,  and  not  seldom  are  the  b-,tter  for  it,  is 
well  known.  But  if  they  will  open  their  flowers  in 
it  without  undue  loss,  hundreds  of  us  will  gladly 
thank  ■'  W.  H.  G."  for  calling  attention  to  such 
facts,  and  giving  us  some  further  hints,  if  possible,  as 
to  the  most  likely  way  by  which  we  may  go  and  do 
likewise.  lT,i,jgi.  stress  of  urgent  need  of  Camelli.is 
at  early  seasons,  such  as  October  and  Xovember,  I 
have  frequently  attempted  to  force  the  well-formed 
buds  to  expand  before  time,  an!  the  remits,  broadly 
stated,  have  been  failures.  A  few  buds  at  times 
have  held  on  and  opened,  hut  the  bulk  invariably  have 
been  found  scattered  over  the  stove  floor  or  surface 
of  the  pots. — HoRTUS. 


Flower  Garden. 

THE  PRIMULA  FAMILY. 

Thk  culture  of  this  interesting  class  of  plants 
doubtless  received  a  considerable  impetus  from 
the  Primula  conference  held  at  South  Kensington 
last  May,  but  if  that  interest  is  to  be  maintained 
it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  an  annual  conference. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  such 
an  extensive  display  a-;  was  made  on  the  occasion 
just  alluded  to,  but  groups  of  plants  ought  to  be 
invited,  and  owners  of  new,  distinct,  or  doubtful 
forms  would  have  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  them. 
By  that  means  many  disputed  points  might  be 
cleared  up  and  much  useful  information  obtained. 
I  was  interested  in  reading  the  note  on  Primula 
purpurea  in  The  Garden  (p.  357).  It  may  be  a 
fair  question  to  ask.  What  is  the  true  Primula 
purpurea  of  Royle?  Is  it  a  species,  or  merely  a 
variety  of  P.  StuartiV  Next  season  several  new 
Himalayan  Primulas  will  most  likely  be  flowered 
in  this  country.  The  European  species  are  but 
little  known  beyond  the  limits  of  botanical  gar- 
dens, except  those  in  the  hands  of  a  few  specialists, 
like  Mr.  Llewellyn  and  the  Rev.  WoUey  Dod,  or 
such  trade  growers  as  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York. 
What  an  interesting  study  is  the  whole  group  of 
alpine  Primulas.  Most  of  them  are  easily  grown, 
too,  if  they  receive  the  attention  which  they 
require,  and  when  they  succeed  well  either  in  pots 
or  planted  out,  there  are  few  indeed  who  would 
not  be  delighted  with  them.  First  in  importance 
in  this  group  is  the  well-known  P.  Auricula;  it  is 
rather  sportive  in  its  native  mountain  home,  but 
that  is  nothing  compared  with  the  surprising 
results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  patient 
labours  of  the  florist.  The  usual  form  with  its 
leaves  rather  thickly  dusted  with  farina  is  a  pretty 
border  plant,  producing  golden  flowers  freely.  A 
more  delicate  and  prettier  plant  is  the  variety 
called  marginata;  we  have  in  a  frame  protected 
from  wet  a  few  plants  of  the  true  variety,  which 
are  beautiful  in  leaf.  The  variety  Balbisi  is  also 
an  excellent  green  foliaged  pot  plant.  Other 
varieties  are  in  cultivation,  but  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  how  they  grow  either  as  border  or  pot 


plants.  A  group  of  any  of  the  kinds  named 
would  be  charming  in  the  rock  garden.  Indeed, 
that  is  the  place  for  them,  as  when  in  pots  they 
require  considerable  attention  all  the  year  round. 
They  like  deep  .sandy  loam,  and  a  position  where 
the  sun  does  not  shine  upon  them  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day. 

Primula  villosa  var.  nivea.  —The  Snowy 
Primrose,  usually  grown  under  the  name  of  P. 
nivalis,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  spring 
flowers.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  can  be  very 
rapidly  propagated  by  division.  I  have  saved 
seeds  of  it  and  raised  plants  from  them,  but  they 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  come  true  to  name. 
A  few  have  white  flowers,  but  more  are  pale 
purple  and  lilac-coloured  ;  they  are,  however,  all 
pretty  and  interesting.  The  true  P.  nivalis  of 
Pallas  and  Willdenow  is  a  difl'erent  plant,  and  is 
identical  with  P.  longifolia,  published  in  the 
Bufaniral  Maijazinr  in  1707.  This,  again,  has  been 
decided  to  be  a  synonym  of  P.  auriculata,  and  is 
a  Siberian  species. 

P.  VILLOSA  (the  Mountain  Primula  of  Curtis) 
was  figured  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bolaniral 
Mai/a-Jim,  t.  1-t.  It  is  there  stated  "that  a  variety 
of  this  plant  with  white  flowers,  brought  originally 
from  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  has  for  many  years 
been  cultivated  in  a  garden  in  Y'orkshire. "  I 
have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  white  variety 
has  been  propagated  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  in 
English  gardens  by  division  of  the  plants.  The 
ordinary  form  has  sported  very  much  from  seeds. 
We  have  a  dozen  distinct  varieties  raised  from  the 
original  species,  besides  many  more  from  the 
white  form,  and  it  is  also  rather  curious  that  the 
seedlings  from  the  variety  nivea  are  much  smaller 
growing  plants  than  the  parent.  When  planted 
out  or  grown  in  pots  I  know  of  no  Primula  superior 
to  P.  villosa  as  a  decorative  plant  for  the  spring 
garden.  Varieties  of  P.  villosa  are  grown  under 
the  name  of  intermedia,  but  any  hybrid  may  have 
this  name  given  to  it.  The  original  P.  inter- 
media is  a  form  of  P.  farinosa,  and  is  figured  in 
the  liolaniral  Mdijrr.itn  (t.  121!)).  It  varies  but 
little  from  our  own  Bird's-eye  Primro.'se  (P.  fari- 
no.»a).  By  the  way,  this  interesting  little  plant 
does  not  take  so  kindly  to  cultivation  as  one 
would  like  it  to  do.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  bog 
plant,  and  neither  takes  kindly  to  the  ordinary 
open  air  garden  nor  to  pot  culture.  I  had  fifty 
plants  of  it  brought  to  me  from  a  native  bog  some 
five  or  six  years  ago,  but  they  are  now  reduced  to 
four  or  five.  I  find  many  delicate-growing  Pii- 
mulas  with  slender  root-stocks  and  hair-like  roots 
when  attacked  (as  they  often  are)  with  the 
Auricula  aphis  to  be  most  difficult  to  clean,  and 
the  aphides  certainly  injure,  and  sometimes  de- 
stroy, the  plants.  These  pests  are  very  partial 
to  P.  minima,  and  quite  overpower  the  plant. 
They  swarm  above  ground  over  the  roots,  and 
prevent  the  healthy  development  of  fibres  near 
the  surface.  P.  spectabilis  is  not  only  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  alpine  species,  but  one  of  the 
easiest  grown.  I  grow  several  varieties  of  it,  but 
none  succeed  so  well  as  the  typical  form.  It  is 
as  easily  managed  as  a  pot  plant.  As  an  alpine 
Auricula  in  the  York  Nurseries  it  grows  most 
luxuriantly  near  the  margin  of  water  at  the  base 
of  some  artificial  rocks.  What  masses  of  P. 
marginata  are  also  to  be  seen  in  these  nurseries  ! 
This  is  one  of  the  best  for  pot  culture,  but  P. 
marginata  grandiflora  and  P.  m.  ca;rulea  only 
ought  to  be  grown  in  that  way.  All  the  varieties 
of  marginata  are  readily  propagated  by  division, 
and  they  grow  freely  in  a  compost  consisting  of  a 
third  part  of  turfy  peat  mixed  with  loam.  The 
pretty  little  P.  mistassinica  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  from  the  Bird's-eye  group.  The  mite  of 
a  plant  of  it  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  this  year 
attracted  much  notice  on  account  of  its  diminutive 
size.  The  judges  gave  it  a  fii'st-class  certificate, 
which  some  thought  was  too  high  an  award  for 
such  a  small  Primrose.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botani- 
cal Maga'ine  for  the  year  1830,  from  specimens  or 
seeds  gathered  by  Richardson  and  Drummond  in 
the  Arctic  Circle.  It  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  and 
should  not  be  despised  because  it  is  small.     It  is 
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found  in  Canada  distributed  over  a  wide  area- 
The  whole  of  the  alpine  species  should  be  grown 
in  the  rock  garden,  and  one  at  least  of  each  should 
be  kept  in  pots.  Our  insular  climate  does  not 
suit  all  Primulas  out  of  doors.  They  do  not  mind 
melting  snow  if  the  snow  could  be  depended  upon 
to  remain  over  them  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is 
our  changeable  climate  that  is  so  injurious  to 
many  choice  alpine  plants.  The  snow  melts  and 
soaks  the  plants  :  a  spell  of  fine  weather  sets  in 
and  starts  them  into  growth  ;  anon  the  biting  east 
winds  blow  over  them,  freezing  and  nipping  the 
incipient  growths  ;  and  so  on  until  April  or  later 
alternate  thaws  and  frosts,  rain,  .snow,  and  hail 
make  sad  havoc  with  plants  that  might  stand 
bravely  through  a  Siberian  winter  if  under  a  thick 
covering  of  snow. 

Our  own  common  Primrose  is  the  most  es- 
teemed of  all  in  gardens,  and  for  wild  places  the 
yellow  variety  is  most  appropriate.  Many  fail  to 
grow  this  native  English  plant  in  their  gardens, 
simply  because  they  are  not  aware  of  the  natural 
conditions  under  which  it  succeeds.  It  will  not 
grow  well  on  dry,  sunny  banks.  Its  natural 
position  would  be  the  north  side  of  a  bank,  and 
one  that  did  not  become  quite  dry  in  summer. 
In  light,  dry  soils  the  Primrose  does  not  grow 
naturally,  nor  will  it  succeed  if  planted  there. 
The  natural  home  of  this  species  is  on  good  deep 
yellow  loam,  constantly  moist,  and  all  its 
allied  forms  will  succeed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  fact  it  is  marvellous  to 
see  the  clean,  strong,  rapid  growth  which 
some  Primulas  make  when  their  roots  are 
below  the  level  of  water  and  the  leaves 
overhanging  its  banks.  Those  who  have 
had  any  difficulty  with  the  Himalayan 
species  should  try  them  close  to  the  margin 
of  artificial  ponds.  Dig  a  hole  for  the  roots 
within  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  the  margin. 
It  should  be  made  3  inches  or  4  inches  deeper 
than  the  water  surface  ;  fill  the  hole  up  with 
good  loam,  and  in  it  plant  your  Primulas  and 
await  the  result.  How  they  would  succeed 
entirely  covered  by  water,  if  the  banks  should 
overflow,  I  cannot  say.  I  write  of  artificial 
ponds  that  never  rise  above  one  uniform 
level.  Sufficient  water  to  keep  the  roots 
constantly  wet  suits  them  admirably.  We 
have  many  new  Himalaj'an  Primulas  raised 
from  seeds,  but  until  one  sees  whether  they 
intend  to  flower  or  not  it  is  useless  direct- 
ing further  attention  to  them. 

J.  D.  E. 


which  were  very  beautiful  before  the  recent  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  I  find  that  all  but  one 
have  more  or  less  suffered,  and  that  one  is  A. 
A  melius  bessarabicus.  This  variety  attracts 
attention  as  soon  as  it  starts  from  the  ground  ;  it 
grows  nearly  to  the  height  of  '2  feet,  when  the 
large  bluish  purple  stars,  even  on  weak  plants, 
expand  and  form  beautiful  panicles  a  foot  or  more 
across.  To  this,  previous  to  the  downpour  of 
rain,  I  had  affixed  the  usual  cross,  as  I  intended 
to  increase  it,  but  having  passed  through  the 
rainfall  apparently  without  injury,  I  have  this  day 
honoured  it  with  a  .second  mark  of  approval. 
Another  pleasing  variety,  also  a  front  row  plant, 
is  longifolius  formosus,  a  kind  with  rosy  pink 
flowers.  This  and  also  three  or  tour  more  have 
been  marked  for  propagation,  but  being  myself 
only  a  very  small  grower  of  Asters,  I  will  withhold 
their  names  for  the  present,  as  my  best  stars  may 
be  eclipsed  by  lists  from  more  experienced  culti- 
vators. W.  CoLESI.iN'. 
Eaaliior  Catlh',  Ledlmry. 


SEA  HOLLY. 

(eRYN<1IDM  MARlTIMU.\r.) 

This  native  of  our  aandy  coasts  and  seaside 
sandhills  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  garden. 
Thoiigli  lower  in  stature  than  the  large  Ervn- 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 
Sever.vl  correspondents  have  written  in  high 
praise  of  these  Asteis,  but  none  of  them  have 
given  the  names  of  the  varieties  which  they  con- 
sider best.  Numbers  of  amateurs  would  not  only 
willingly,  but  gladly  purchase  selections  of  them 
if  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden'  would 
name  a  few,  say  a  dozen  each  of  the  best  dwaif, 
the  best  medium,  and  the  best  tall  growers.  In 
large  gardens  where  space  is  abundant,  and  stout 
stakes  or  miniature  Hop  poles  plentiful,  tall 
varieties,  like  hvvigatus,  Archer-Hind,  Robert 
Parker,  and  others,  tell  well  against  green  hedges 
or  thrown  well  back  in  the  shrubbery  borders,  but 
owners  of  many  small  gardens  would  most  likely 
give  preference  to  the  medium  and  dwarf  growers, 
especially  as  some  of  them  are  equally  beautiful 
and  suffer  less  from  wind  and  rain  in  stormy 
weather.  My  own  collection  being  very  small, 
including  possibly  a  score  of  varieties,  I  am  quite 
incapable  of  undertaking  the  task,  but  others, 
possibly  "Veronica,"  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  confer 
a  favour  upon  readers  of  The  G.^ruen  by  giving 
us  their  experience  with  regard  to  them.  One  of 
the  qualities  in  a  really  desirable  Aster,  inde- 
pendently of  its  moderate  height,  should  be  its 
staying  powers  under  stress  of  weather  such  as  we 
have  lately  passed  through.  Beauty,  "  Hortus  " 
assures  us,  is  only  skin-deep,  and  this  reminds  me 
that  I  oui;ht  to  take  oil'  my  hat,  although  my 
office  is  cold,  while  I  acknowledge  the  compliment 
which  he  has  paid  me  in  regard  to  Peaches.  But 
I  digress.     On    looking    over    our    own  Asters, 


I  .    ...  r  -^pray  of  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium  niaritimum). 

giuuLS  of  our  flower  borders,  it  is  a  plant  scarcely 
less  important  in  interest  and  picturesque  beauty. 
Its  pale  glaucous  colour  and  rigid  strmture  give 
the  impression  of  its  being  fashioned  in  some 
living  raetal.  In  its  seaside  liome  the  roots  run 
far  and  deep  into  the  loose  sand  ;  in  gardens  it 
will  thrive  in  any  light  soil.  Sea  Holly  mikes  a 
useful  winter  bouquet  ;  whole  branches  cut  now 
and  arranged  in  some  suitable  jar  without  water 
will  retain  their  form  and  nearly  their  living 
colour  throughout  the  winter. 


The  Cactus  Dahlia  (D.  Juarezi).— The  "one 
fault "  which  "  Hortus  "  so  fully  describes  (p.  33.')) 
as  being  the  only  drawback  belonging  to  this  bril- 
liant and  decorative  Dahlia  has  been  so  thoroughly 
and  satisfactorily  overcome  by  a  simple  mode  of 
treatment  which  I  have  practised  on  my  plants 
this  year,  that  I  would  wish  it  to  be  more  known 
than  it  i.^.  The  plants  which  I  grew  last  year 
were  divided  ^in  spring  at  planting-time,  and  at 
once  placed  where  they  were  required  to  bloom 
between  large  clumps  of  the  white  Anemone 
japonica,  with  which  they  contrast  so  well.  When 
the  liberal  growth  of  young  shoots  was  forward 
enough  to  thin  out,  they  were  reduced  to  three, 
and  later  on  the  greater  part  of  the  side  shoots, 
which  so  rapidly  smother  the  terminal  blooms, 
was  nipped  out,  leaving  only  the  stronger  ones 
required  to  [iroduce  a  succession  of  bloom,  and 
these  again  liad  their  side  shoots  removed,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  an  almost  unthought-of 


supply  of  really  first-class  blooms  as  to  size  and 
quality  so  fine,  that  when  I  exhibited  a  stand  of 
blooms  last  August  it  was  said  they  must  have  been 
grown  under  protection.  The  plants  continued  to 
produce  abundance  of  bloom  until  cut  down  by 
early  frosts.  It  merely  requires  a  little  thought 
and  some  practice  as  to  which  are  the  best  shoots  to 
leave,  remembering  always  to  keep  the  centre  of 
the  plant  from   being  overcrowded. — J.  T.  Poe, 

WALL  GARDENING. 
Wherever  there  is  a  wall  with  crevices  on  the 
top  or  sides  there  plants  will  grow — not  every 
species,  I  grant,  but  still  quite  enough  to  make 
the  wall  ornamental.  Everybody  has  seen  the 
Wallflower  quite  at  home  on  old  ruins.  In  the 
spring  of  last  year  I  saw  a  great  golden  cluster  of 
it  growing  out  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  40  or 
more  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  walls  of  the 
cloisters,  too,  were  charmingly  furnished  with 
Wallflowers  and  other  plants.  Antirrhinum  ru- 
pestre  and  other  sorts  will  grow  on  walls  ;  also  all 
the  Aubrietias  and  many  of  the  dwarf  Campanulas, 
especially  C.  garganica.  Erinus  alpinus  in  such 
a  situation  is  a  little  gem.  Erodium  romanum 
succeeds  well  on  a  sheltered  wall.  Linaria  Cym- 
balaria  is  a  well-known  wall  plant.  Not  far  from 
where  I  am  writing  Linum  alpinum  and  many 
Saxifrages,  Sedums,  and  Sempervivums 
thrive  well ;  as  do  also  Silene  alpestris, 
Thymus  citriodorus,  Veronica  fruticulosa, 
and  others.  The  number  of  Ferns  which 
may  be  planted  on  old  walls  is  much  larger 
than  many  would  suppose.  Near  here  is  a 
good-sized  specimen  of  the  Shield  Fern 
growing  out  of  the  side  of  a  brick  wall.  It 
is  in  a  north  aspect,  and  in  such  a  situation 
seems  to  be  quite  at  home.  In  many  parts 
of  the  south  of  Ireland  Fern-covered  walls 
are  quite  common,  and  very  beautiful  they 
are.  Amongst  the  Ferns  found  growing  in 
this  way  may  be  mentioned  Ceterach  offici- 
narum,  Asplenium  Trichomanes,  A.  Ruta- 
muraria,  Soolopendi'ium  vulgare,  and  various 
others.  In  Yorkshire,  too,  we  have  seen 
Phegopteris  Dryopteris,  various  forms  of 
LastreaFilix-masandAthyriuniFilix-fcfmira, 
Polypodium  vulgare,  &c.,  occupying  similar 
situations  ;  whilst  in  Scotland,  Asplenium 
septentrionale  and  Allosorus  crispus  in  some 
of  the  old  quarries  drape  the  face  of  the 
rocks  in  a  most  charming  manner.  I  have 
a  friend  living  in  a  neighbouring  town  who 
is  exceedingly  proud  of  a  young  Sycamore 
that  is  growing  out  of  a  crevice  at  the  top  of  a  wall 
at  the  rear  of  his  house.  There  is  a  mystery  as  to 
how  it  came  there ;  but  about  a  dozen  years  ago 
a  little  green  leaf  sprouted  out,  and  was  succeeded 
by  anolJher  and  another,  and  year  after  year  its 
leafing  was  watched  for,  and  still  it  grew  and 
flourished,  and  has  ultimately  developed  into  a 
low-spreading  bush.  I  mention  this  to  show  that 
Nature  has  a  w^y  of  her  own  in  adapting  such 
things  to  surrounding  circumstances.  As  regards 
the  best  way  of  locating  plants  on  walls,  in  some 
cases  seeds  may  be  scattered  in  the  crevices,  and 
the  holes  afterwards  filled  up  witli  fine  soil.  This 
is  the  natural  way,  but  a  more  certain  method  is 
to  raise  the  young  plants  elsewhere,  and  when 
well  rooted  lift  them  with  little  balls  of  earth 
attached  to  them  and  press  them  firmly  into  the 
holes  and  crevices,  making  all  firm  and  secure. 
In  this  way  a  wall  may  soon  be  furnished.  Those 
plants  should  have  the  largest  openings  which 
require  the  greatest  amount  of  sustenance. 

E.  H. 

Different  sorts  of  Pampas  Grass  (p.  SiJ.'J). — 
Pa'ii]>a3  Grasses  vary  wonilerfuUy  in  form,  colour,  and 
height,  the  strains  mcst  valued  being  the  whitest. 
They  also  seem  to  vary  cons^iderably  in  hardinepa, 
as  well  as  season  of  growth.  These  two  are 
also  very  much  linked  t igcther,  the  earlier  varieties 
being,  as  a  rule,  the  hardiest,  and  for  this  t-iraple 
reason  that,  as  no  Panqns  Grass  grows  in  our  climate 
too  early  to  be  caught  by  the  late  spring  frosts,  the 
earlier  it  can  finish  in  the  autumn  the  hardier  it  will 
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be.  A  prompt  remsdy  for  somewhat  hastening  the 
progress  of  these  plants  in  the  fpring  ia  to  set  fire  to 
them.  This  does  double  duty — clears  off  the  dead, 
unsightly  refuse,  and  wakes  up  the  plants  very 
promptly  indeed  from  their  winter's  sleej).  Neither  do 
they  suffer  injury  from  this  rude  awakening.  One 
great  difficulty  in  improving  Pampas  Grass  is  the 
difficulty  of  seed-saving  in  mcst  places.  The  plumes 
are  so  late,  that  the  seeds  do  not  ripen  ;  neither  do 
the  varieties  come  true  to  type  when  saved.  The 
process  of  improvement  of  strains  through  root-divi- 
Blon  is  somewhat  slow  and  tedious,  as  those  who  have 
tried  have  fouLd.  Latterly,  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
types  varying  so  much,  that  the  worst  were  hardly 
wctrth growing fontrasted  with  the  best,  and  t^omeof  the 
pure  silvery  forms  were  simply  Maguiticent.  Could 
hardier,  earlier,  and  finer  varieties  be  selected  for 
culture  in  their  native  climate,  .and  reliable  seeds 
thus  be  provided,  this  magnificent  plant  ought  to  be 
more  widely  cultivated  than  it  is,  not  only  for  orna- 
mental effect,  but  as  game  covert  in  woods.  The 
severe  frosts  that  come  every  now  and  again  play 
sad  havoc  with  the  Pampas,  even  when  protected  by 
its  own  df-hyix  and  partially  sheltered  by  trees. 
Hardier  and  earlier  strains  would  doubtless  pull 
through.  Where  they  do  so,  as  in  the  milder  counties, 
the  Pampas  Grass  adds  a  uniijue  mixture  of  grandeur 
and  grace  to  many  a  pleasure  ground  and  woodland 
landscape. — HoRTUS. 


as  they  ought  to  be.  I  took  seventy-two  blooms 
of  the  best  double  Ranunculuses  to  a  flower  show, 
and  I  did  not  meet  with  anyone  who  knew  what 
they  were.  There  are  difl'erent  times  and  seasons 
at  which  to  plant  them.  Where  the  soil  is  dry 
and  the  situation  otherwise  favourable,  some  of 
the  tubi-rs  may  be  planted  out  now,  but  it  is 
better  to  reserve  the  main  collection  until  Feb- 
ruary. Wo  plant  some  hundreds  of  tubers  as  late 
as  the  first  week  in  April.  This  year  they  iJowered 
late,  but  better  than  they  did  from  February- 
planted  tubers  the  previous  year.  Plant  the  little 
shrunken  tubers  in  rows  .")  inches  apart  and 
3  inches  or  4  inches  asunder.  Draw  drills  for 
them  about  'J  inches  deep. 

Seeds  of  Ranunculuses  may  be  sown  in  January 
in  shallow  boxes  filled  with  light  compost.  Miller, 
in  his  "  Gardener's  Uictionary,"  says,  "sow  about 


NOTES  OX  POPULAR  PLANTS. 
Pansies  cannot  be  grown  so  well  in  the  south 
during  summer  and  autumn  as  in  the  moister  and 
cooler  atmosphere  of  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  but  southerners  have  the  advantage  in 
early  spring.  In  order  to  have  a  fine  display  of 
bloom,  seeds  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
August.  The  young  plants  when  up  should  be 
pricked  out  in  the  first  place  about  2  inches  or 
3  inches  apart,  and  when  they  have  grown  into 
thrifty,  dwarf  little  plants,  prepare  for  them  a 
piece  of  rich,  deep  soil  in  October,  and  set  them 
a  foot  apart.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  bed  (50  feet 
long  and  I'l  feet  wide  treated  in  this  way.  They 
began  to  flower  in  March,  and  as  we  supplied 
them  freely  with  water  in  hot,  dry  weather,  they 
were  a  blaze  of  colour  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  Named  varieties  debilitated  by 
repeated  renewals  from  cuttings  do  not  produce 
such  a  wealth  of  bloom  in  the  first  place  as  do 
seedlings,  nor  do  they  continue  so  long  in  flower  ; 
many  of  them,  too,  die  off  in  summer,  but  seed- 
lings do  not  fail  in  that  way.  Pansies  during 
spring  when  grown  in  pots  with  merely  the  shelter 
of  a  cold  frame  are  lovely.  What  we  do  now  is 
to  pot  up  one  or  two  j)lants  of  each  variety,  and 
plant  the  others  out  in  beds  or  borders.  It  is  not 
safe  to  trust  entirely  to  out-of-door  plants  as  part  of 
the  stock  may  be  lost  by  alternate  frosts  and  thaws. 

Hollyhocks. — If  it  i.^  desirable  to  raise  Pansies 
from  seeds  in  order  to  obtain  vigorous  plants,  it  is 
equally  so  in  the  case  of  the  Hollyhock.  Seedling 
Hollyhocks  are  not  so  variable  as  those  of  Pansies ; 
they  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  produce  flowers 
as  good  as  those  of  their  parents,  i.e.,  fifty  out  of 
every  hundred  of  them.  Seeds  saved  now  if  sown 
next  May  will  produce  strong-flon-ering  plants  in 
the  following  autumn.  We  have  left  plants  out 
in  the  open  garden  for  two  winters  without  inter- 
fering with  them,  and  disease  has  not  shown  itself 
at  all  this  year.  Plants  thus  treated  did  not  pro- 
duce such  handsome  spikes  as  young  plants,  but 
they  succeeded  fairly  well.  We  ought  this  year 
to  lift  the  stools  and  either  pot  or  plant  them  out 
in  a  cold  frame,  in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  get  cuttings  from  them  in  spring.  Plants  raised 
from  eyes  or  cuttings  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  should  now  be  repotted,  so  that  they  pass 
through  the  winter  without  becoming  pot-bound. 
When  they  get  into  that  state  they  become  stunted 
in  growth,  and  start  prematurely  into  bloom.  In 
order  to  get  cuttings  early  in  spring,  the  plants 
should  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse  dur- 
ng  the  winter  months. 

Raxu>"ccluses  are  being  more  grown  during  the 
few  years  than  hitherto,  but  not  yet  so  much 


never  planted  them  outside  in  autumn,  tut  I  can 
believe  it  would  be  a  very  bad  plan  to  do  so,  as 
they  could  not  have  time  to  make  fresh  fibres 
before  winter  set  in,  and  consecjuently  they 
would  be  unable  to  stand  the  efl'ects  of  frost  and 
wet.  I  always  plant  my  Christmas  Roses  in 
February  after  forcing  them.  I  then  split  them 
up  into  pieces  of  about  half-a-dozen  eyes.  As  the 
weather  after  February  generally  improves,  they 
are  able  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground  before 
the  drought  of  summer  sets  in;  while  in  autumn 
it  gets  worse  every  day  after  planting,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  plants  lie  dormant  all  winter, 
and  when  a  plant  is  in  that  state,  slugs  and  vermin 
of  all  descriptions  flock  to  it.  The  crowns  are 
then  eaten  away,  and  the  plant  does  not  appear 
in  spring.  Another  important  point  about  the 
planting  of  Christmas  Roses  is  the  depth  at  which 
they  should  be  put.  Some  plant  them  with  the 
crowns  above  ground,  while  others  put  them 
down  a  few  inches.  I  prefer  to  plant  them  with 
about  an  inch  of  soil  on  the  crowns.  I  find  that 
after  they  stand  two  or  three  years  the  crowns 
work  upwards.  I  have  often  seen  plants  which 
had  been  planted  with  their  crowns  2  inches  in 
the  ground  after  two  years  have  them  quite  e.v- 
posed,  and  thus  circumstanced  they  are  apt  to  bo 
eaten  with  slugs,  or  to  get  trodden  on,  and  the 
flowers  which  they  produce  are  always  unshapely 
and  discoloirred. — D.   W. 


CELSIA  CRETICA. 


This  stately  plant,  nearly  related  to  the  Mullein.^, 
though  a  native  of  the  Southern  Mediterranean 
coasts  and  the  island  of  Crete,  is  hardy  in  the 
south  of  England.  The  individual  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  any  of  our  Mulleins,  and 
deeper  in  colour  ;  in  the  centre  is  an  Orchid-like 
appendage  of  a  sumptuous  brown  colour,  which 
adds  much  to  the  richness  of  the  individual 
flower.  Tlie  buds  have  a  curiously  square  and 
flat  look.  The  plant  is  of  rapid  growth,  flower- 
ing the  .same  year  if  sown  early,  or  if  .sown  itr 
May,  making  good  plants  to  put  out  in  autumn 
for  flowering  early  the  next  summer.  The  centre 
spike  is  succeeded  by  a  number  of  flowering 
laterals.  The  flowers  have  a  sweet  smell,  like 
honey  or  Agrimony.  Well  grown,  it  is  a  hand- 
some plant  of  fine  habit  and  form,  and  rich  and 
good  in  colour. 


TIic  Cretin  M'lllein  (Celsia  cretica)  in  flower  in  Surrey. 
Ergraved  for  The  GARrEN. 

a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,"  but  the  best  growers 
of  the  olden  time  merely  covered  the  seeds  with 
fine  soil,  w  hich  is  the  right  way.  It  does  not  take 
long  to  produce  flowering  roots  of  the  Ranunculus 
from  seeds.  J.  Dih-i;las. 


Transplanting    Christmas    Roses.— 

"  Hortus  "  in  his  remarks  (p.  ,362)  on  the  planting 
of  Christmas  Roses  says  that  it  is  best  to  split 
them  up  into  one,  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  eyes. 
"  Hortus,"  I  expect,  grows  his  Christmas  Roses  in 
some  light  black  soil.  In  my  heavy,  strong  soil 
it  would  be  almost  fatal  to  do  as  he  recommends. 
I  have  heard  of  instances  in  which  hundreds  of 
plants  have  been  sacrificed  by  such  treatment,  all 
having  died  the  first  year  after  planting.     I  have 


RENOVATING  WALL  CREEPERS. 

Theke  are  many  kinds  of  wall  creepers  which, 
owing  to  the  luxuriant  growth  they  make,  quickly 
exhaust  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing,  and 
then,  if  flowering  subjects,  the  blossoms  become 
small  and  few  in  number,  and  in  the  case  of  non- 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Ivy  and  X'irginian 
Creepier,  the  growth  is  weak  and  the  foliage  bad 
in  coloirr  ;  not  unfrequently,  too,  large  plants  are 
destroyed  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
dying  or  cannot  be  made  to  be  of  any  further 
service.  All  this  may  be  obviated  by  renewing 
the  soil.  In  order  to  do  this  no  serious  disturb- 
ance of  the  roots  is  necessary,  and  in  two  years 
many  a  sickly-looking  plant,  however  large,  may 
be  restored  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition. 
When  practicable,  0  inches  or  8  inches  of  the  sur- 
face soil  should  be  removed  ;  this  need  not  inter- 
fere to  any  great  extent  with  the  roots,  i.e.,  if  the 
work  is  carefully  done,  and  it  will  pay  for  being 
done  well.  If  a  few  roots  can  be  laid  bare,  it  will 
be  all  the  better,  as  they  will  the  sooner  feel  the 
effects  of  the  new  material.  Substitute  for  the 
old  soil  taken  away  some  good  rich  and  holding 
compost.  For  the  majority  of  plants  a  mixture 
of  half  turfy  loam  and  half  rotten  manure  is  the 
most  suitable,  but  good  kitchen  garden  soil  that 
has  been  annually  manured  will  be  better  than 
nothing.  In  not  very  bad  cases  a  good  dressing 
of  rotten  farmyard  manure  will  restore  an  un- 
healthy plant  to  vigorous  condition.  I  have 
known  a  good  thickness  of  old  hotbed  manure 
laid  on  the  surface  to  do  a  good  deal  of  good,  but 
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for  climbing  Roses  there  is  no  better  plan  than 
removing  the  surface  soil  and  substituting  manure 
and  loam.  Within  the  past  two  years  we  have 
converted  some  very  old  creepers  that  had  become 
weak  through  poverty  of  the  soil  into  luxuriant 
health  by  forking  in  about  their  roots  a  couple  of 
cartloads  of  vegetable  mould,  the  result  of  rotting 
down  the  refuse  of  the  garden.  Ivy  on  walls  is, 
in  bad  cases  of  soil-exhaustion,  often  more  yellow 
than  green  ;  all  this  may  be  changed  by  either 
laying  on  the  surface  a  thick  layer  of  rotten 
manure,  or  by  taking  away  a  good  portion  of  the 
old  soil  and  putting  fresh  material  in  its  place. 
The  last  plan  is  much  the  best,  as  its  effects  last 
the  longest.  J.  C.  C. 


EARLY  AND  LATE  CLEMATISES. 
Lovers  of  Clematises  must  often,  I  feel  sure,  find  it 
difficult  to  know  what  to  purchase.  I  have  known  an 
order  sent  to  a  nursery  for  half  a  dozen  good  varie- 
ties; they  have  been  sent,  but  without  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  treatment  they  needed.  Spring  and 
summer-flowering  varieties  are  occasionally  both 
included  in  the  selection,  the  result  being  that  if 
the  spring-flowering  types  are  pruned  in  the  same 
way  as  the  later  summer-flowering  kinds,  there  is  no 
head  of  bloom  to  greet  the  cultivator  when  he 
looks  for  it.  Not  long  since  I  was  called  in  to  see 
a  Clematis  that  did  not  bloom,  and  to  give  a 
reason  for  its  not  doing  so.  A  lady  had  ordered  a 
blue  and  white  Clematis  at  a  nursery,  and  .Jack- 
manni  and  Miss  Bateman  had  been  sent  her.  She 
was  advised  to  prune  back  Jackmanni  rather  hard 
in  tie  winter,  and,  thinking  this  treatment  applied 
to  both,  she  did  the  same  with  Miss  Bateman,  with 
the  result  that  it  never  flowered.  I  advised  her 
last  autumn  not  to  touch  the  white  form  with  the 
pruning  knife,  but  leave  the  vigorous  shoots  in- 
tact. She  did  so,  and  in  June  she  was  rewai-ded 
with  a  grand  display  of  white  flowers.  I  mention 
this  case  because  it  seems  to  illustrate  the  marked 
difl'erence  that  exists  between  the  patens  or  spring- 
flowering,  and  the  Jackmanni  or  summer-flower- 
ing sections.  As  there  are  some  charming  varieties 
among  the  patens  section,  some  of  these  should  be 
grown  ;  they  do  well  on  warm  walls,  or  on  pillars, 
or  on  wire  trellises;  but  owing  to  their  early 
flowering  character  the  blossoms  are  in  danger 
from  late  frosts  ;  therefore  it  is  of  advantage  to 
have  some  shelter.  Tlie  varieties  included  in  this 
section  bloom  from  the  old  wood  of  the  previous 
year,  and  not  from  the  new  wood  of  the  current 
year,  as  do  the  varieties  of  the  Jackmanni  type. 
Now,  this  is  a  distinction  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance ;  because  one  may  cut  down  a  plant  of  C. 
Jackmanni  almost  to  the  point  where  it  was 
grafted,  and  still  it  will  put  forth  vigorous  shoots 
that  will  bear  flowers  ;  but  if  a  patens  variety  be 
cut  away  in  the  same  manner,  no  hope  of  flowers 
the  following  year  need  be  entertained.  All  that 
is  required  is  to  thin  out  any  decaying  wood,  but 
to  leave  the  rest — by  decaying  wood  I  mean  that 
which  has  borne  flowers.  A  few  of  the  best  of 
the  spring-flowering,  or  patens  section  of  Cle- 
matises are  the  following,  viz. ,  Edouard  Desfosse, 
flowers  large  and  abundant,  having  from  six  to 
eight  petals,  wliich  are  well  imbricated,  colour 
deeply  shaded  mauve,  with  darker  centre  and  red 
anthers  ;  Lady  Londesborough,  silver-grey  with 
pale  bars  ;  Lord  Londesborough,  deep  mauve, 
flowers  large  and  attractive  ;  Miss  Bateman,  white 
with  chocolate  antliers,  flowers  of  fine  form,  and 
petals  of  great  substance,  one  of  the  best  white 
Clematises  grown  ;  Mrs.  George  Jackman,  satiny 
white,  with  a  creamy  bar— this  variety  will  often 
flower  on  the  young  wood  ;  Mrs.  Quilter,  pure 
white,  fine  in  form  and  substance  ;  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Baker,  delicate  pink,  changing  to  French  white, 
and  furnished  with  claret  bars  ;  and  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  pale  blue,  witli  a  bar  of  plum-red  on 
each  petal,  a  very  distinct  kind. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  amateurs  who 
have  a  greenhouse  to  grow  some  of  these  sprinc- 
flowering  Clematises  in  pots.  They  are  easily 
managed  and  very  effective.  They  can  be  grown 
in  almost  any  sized  pots,  not  below  7  inches  or  8 
inches  in  diameter,  and  a  rich  loamy  compost  suits 


them  perfectly.  In  pots  of  this  size  the  plants 
could  be  trained  over  cylindrical  trellises  of  about 
2  feet  high  and  ]  h  feet  across,  or  some  stakes 
'2  feet  in  height  could  be  placed  round  the  pots 
and  the  shoots  trained  to  them,  tying  them  first 
to  the  base  of  the  stakes  and  gradually  carrying 
ohem  upwards.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
flower  on  wood  of  the  previous  year's  formation, 
and  hence  a  supply  of  this  wood  must  be  kept  up 
annually  by  encouraging  free  growth  after  the 
flowering  season  is  over.  During  the  summer 
months,  when  free  growth  is  desired,  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  plunge  the  pots  in  some  porous 
medium,  as  old  tan  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut  refuse,  and 
also  to  mulch  the  surface-soil  in  the  pots  with  half- 
rotten  manure.  In  this  way  admirable  specimens 
can  be  grown  that  will  make  the  conservatory  gay 
for  a  considerable  time. 

\\'hen  planted  out  of  doors,  either  against  walls 
or  as  pillar  plants,  the  ground  intended  to  receive 
them  should  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched ;  a  dress- 
ing of  good  manure  should  be  well  mixed  with  it, 
and,  if  possible,  a  portion  of  chalky  soil  should  be 
added.  Two  essentials  to  their  success  are  deep 
soil  and  thorough  drainage.  The  shoots  from 
which  flowers  are  expected  should  be  carefully 
nailed  to  the  wall  or  tied  to  pillars,  care  being 
taken,  if  the  buds  are  formed,  not  to  rub  them 
off.  During  spring  and  summer  a  good  mulching 
with  manure  will  be  found  to  be  advantageous. 
The  shoots  made  after  the  plants  have  done 
flowering  should  be  carefully  nailed  or  tied  in,  so 
that  they  may  extend  and  strengthen  themselves 
without  injury. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  varieties  of  the  Jack- 
manni section,  which  bloom  from  July  until  Oc- 
tober. I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  sorts 
included  under  this  heading  flower  on  the  young 
growth  of  the  current  year.  If  the  growth  is  too 
thick  and  some  thinning  is  required,  then  the 
weak  shoots  should  be  thinned  out  and  the  strong 
ones  retained,  because  it  is  these  that  give  the 
finest  and  most  numerous  flowers.  The  following 
is  a  choice  selection  of  these  autumn-blooming 
kinds,  viz.,  Alexandra,  pale  reddish  violet,  free 
blooming;  Gipsy  Queen,  rich,  bright,  dark  velvety 
purple,  a  very  attractive  variety  ;  Guiding  Star,  a 
fine  variety  of  a  purplish  hue  shaded  with  crim- 
son, and  with  a  band  of  maroon  down  the  centre 
of  each  petal;  .Jackmanni,  deep  violet  -  purple, 
flowers  produced  in  masses,  one  of  the  best  for 
decorative  purposes ;  Lilacina  floribunda,  pale 
greyish  lilac,  deeply  veined,  flowers  large  having 
six  petals,  and  perfect  in  shape,  the  lightest  variety 
in  this  section  ;  Magnifica,  reddish  purple  with 
red  bars,  flowers  very  large,  stout,  and  well 
formed  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  deep  pucy  purple ; 
Rubella,  velvety  claret-purple,  distinct,  and  very 
free  ;  Star  of  India,  reddish  violet-purple,  with 
red  bars,  distinct  and  effective  ;  Tunbridgensis, 
deep  bluish  purple,  free  blooming  ;  Velutina  pur- 
purea, blackish  mulberry,  distinct ;  and  Victoria, 
a  handsome  free-blooming  variety,  flowers  large, 
composed  of  five  or  six  petals,  well  formed,  and  in 
colour  deep  reddish  mauve. 

There  yet  remains  the  lanuginosa  section,  a 
useful  one,  in  which  there  are  some  very  fine 
varieties.  They  are  hardy  in  constitution,  toler- 
ably vigorous  in  growth,  and  they  produce 
blossoms  of  very  large  size  ;  so  that  liberal  culti- 
vation is  for  them  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity. 
They  will,  indeed,  succeed  in  any  good,  sound, 
well-drained  garden  soil  which  is  freely  and  annu- 
ally manured,  but  they  would,  no  doubt,  prefer  a 
light,  mellow  loam  to  any  other,  and  therefore,  in 
the  case  of  very  light  soils,  it  would  be  best  in 
trenching  it  to  mix  with  it  some  good  loam. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  more  fertile  the 
soil  the  less  manuring  will  be  necessary,  but 
all  tUematises  are  gross  feeders.  The  varieties 
of  C.  lanuginosa  are  well  adapted  for  conserva- 
tory decoration,  for  planting  against  walls  and 
pillars  of  verandahs  and  trellises,  and  they  also 
make  very  fine  pyramids.  When  so  employed 
they  should  be  tied  to  stout  stakes,  and  they 
should  be  annually  pruned  down  to  about  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 


lanky  and  bare,  the  tendency  of  the  new  growth 
being  to  develop  itself  with  excessive  vigour  at  the 
extremities.  When  thus  cut  rather  low,  so  as  to 
secure  a  supply  of  foliage  at  or  near  the  base,  the 
beauty  of  the  plants  is  much  enhanced.  A  few  of 
the  best  varieties  of  the  lanuginosa  section  are  as 
follows,  viz. :  Blue  Gem,  pale  civrulean  blue,  very 
free  flowering;  Excelsior,  colour  rich  deep  mauve, 
large,  finely  shaped,  and  occasionally  double ; 
Grand  Duchess,  white  slightly  flushed  with  rose, 
a  strong-growing,  large-flowered,  and  very  effec- 
tive variety ;  Lawsoniana,  rosy  purple,  with  darker 
veins,  distinct  and  very  showy;  Lord  Nevill,  rich 
dark  plum,  large  and  well  formed,  stamens  light 
with  dark  anthers,  edges  of  the  sepals  finely 
crimped  ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  deep  violet-purple 
with  darker  veins,  very  free;  Madame  Van  Houtte, 
white,  extra  fine  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  deep  bluish 
mauve  with  a  satiny  surface,  a  very  fine  Clematis ; 
Sensation,  rich  satiny  mauve,  flowers  large  and 
showy  ;  and  William  Bennett,  dark  blue  changing 
to  la\-ender.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  section 
of  Clematises  includes  some  very  fine  showy 
varieties. 

Brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  small  C. 
Viticella  section.  Varieties  belonging  to  this  class 
attract  rather  by  the  profusion  of  tlieir  flowers 
than  by  their  individual  size.  These  plants,  while 
it  is  requisite  they  should  be  fed  to  the  very 
utmost  in  order  to  meet  the  excessive  demand 
upon  their  powers,  should  be  pruned  hard  back 
every  autumn,  unless  a  considerable  space  is  in- 
tended to  be  covered,  and  the  young  shoots  should 
be  trained  up  to  their  full  extent  in  the  early  part 
of  tlie  summer  until  flowers  begin  to  appear, 
when,  as  all  the  lateral  growths  develop  flowers, 
it  may  be  better  to  let  them  fall  in  graceful 
wreaths  of  pendent  spray.  It  is,  therefore  neces- 
sary that  the  plants  should  have  a  rich  soil  and 
be  highly  manured. 

The  following  varieties  are  well  worth  cultiva- 
vation,  viz. :  Lady  Bovill,  greyish  blue,  flowers  a 
little  cupped,  very  free;  Madame  Grange,  crim- 
son-violet tinted  with  red  in  the  centre,  distinct 
and  beautiful ;  Madame  Thibaut,  lilac  with  a  dis- 
tinct bar  of  rose  on  each  petal ;  Mrs.  .James 
Bateman,  pale  lavender ;  Othello,  dark  velvety 
purple,  medium-sized  flowers,  fine  shape ;  and 
Thomas  Moore,  rich  pucy  violet  with  white 
stamens.  R.  D. 


Tropseolum  tuberosum.  —  "  J.  W."  says 
(p.  ,3(il)  that  this  is  a  sparse  bloomer,  except  when 
planted  in  poor,  dry  soil  and  in  a  sunny  situation. 
That  is  not  my  experience  with  it.  I  have  it 
planted  almost  everywhere,  and  the  piece  which 
has  bloomed  best  is  in  hea\'y  clay  soil ;  it  climbs 
round  the  stem  of  an  Apple  tree,  and  gets  but 
little  sun,  as  it  has  trees  nearly  all  round  it; 
hence  it  is  evident  that  sunshine  is  not  essential. 
However,  where  some  tubers  were  planted  in  rich 
soil  and  somewhat  shaded,  they  have  bloomed 
badly :  but  I  think  it  seems  to  like  heavy  clay, 
though,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  ri.-k  to  leave  it 
there  in  a  hard  winter. — Greexwihid. 

Iceland  Poppies  (Papaver  nudicaule). — I  have 
now  before  mu  a  fine  bunch  of  these  beautiful 
Poppies  which,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
flower  season  is  nearly  over,  are  still  making  a 
grand  show,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of 
buds  which  I  see  upon  my  plants  in  all  st.ages  of 
development,  they  bid  fair  to  defy  the  onslaughts 
of  frost  for  weeks  to  come.  These  Poppies  range 
in  colour  from  the  purest  satiny  white  and  yellow 
to  the  deepest  glowing  orange-scarlet,  and  have  a 
delicious  lilac-like  fragrance.  Plants  of  them 
form  very  ornamental  tufts  of  Fern-like  foliage, 
from  amongst  which  the  slender  flower-stalks  rise 
to  about  a  foot  in  height  and  bear  elegant  cup- 
shaped  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  glisten  like 
crushed  satin.  The  profusion  of  blooms  which 
they  produce  is  really  astonishing.  I  have  fre- 
quently counted  a  hundred  flower-stems  upon  a 
single  plant,  and  they  are  produced  in  never  ceasing 
succession  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  October, 
especially  if  the  old  flower-stems  are  regularly 
cut  off,    one   or  two  seed-pods    left    upon  each 
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plant  being  more  than  ample.  Not  only  are  these 
Poppies  attractive  in  the  g;arden,  but  for  elegance 
in  a  cut  state  they  are  simply  unsurpassed,  and  they 
last  quite  a  week  if  cut  directly  after  they  open. 
What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  an  arrangement 
of  these  Poppies  in  various  shades  -with  some  of 
the  ornamental  Grasses  (either  wild  or  garden- 
grown)  in  slender  glass  ornaments?  I  have  had 
them  thus  associated  all  summer,  and  very  attrac- 
tive they  have  been.  I  may  add  that  they  pro- 
duce abundance  of  seed,  which  germinates  readily, 
and  seedlings  flower  well  the  first  year.  — C.  G. 

MOKKIS. 


EAKLY-FLOWERING   CHKYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  CONFESS  to  having  had  a  prejudice  against  these. 
Chrysanthemiiius  in  summer  or  early  avitumn  seemed 
as  incongruous  as  Camellias  in  June  or  Hyacinths  in 
July.  But  after  all  there  is  perhaps  more  of  senti- 
ment than  of  sense  in  such  feelings,  and  assuredly 
early  Chrysanthemums  have  made  their  way.  Every 
year  one  meets  with  more  and  better  varieties  of  these 
in  house  and  garden,  and  it  seems  probable  that,  what 
with  the  later  and  earlier  classes,  the  season  may  be 
garlanded  round  with  Chr^sanihenmms  almost  as 
brilliantly,  though  not  so  fragrantly,  as  with  Koses. 
Theyare  becominggreatfavouritesforcuttingwhere  cut 
flowers  are  in  large  demand;  as,  indeed,  where  are 
they  not  now-a-days,  as  hardly  any  flowers  can  match 
them  in  staying  prupeities.  I  saw  in  places  recently 
visited  large  masses  of  Madame  Def^grange  and 
the  golden  Madame  l)oinage  grown  in  borders 
specially  for  cutting.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable dearth  of  colour  among  the  early  Chrysan- 
themums in  general  cultivation  ;  but  the  florists  now 
grow  three  or  more  dozens  of  varieties  of  almost  every 
conceivable  degree  of  size  and  colour.  Among  others 
who  have  made  a  specialty  of  these  plants,  Mr.  Ware, 
of  the  Tottenham  Xurserits,  has  taken  a  leading 
place.  Early  in  October  the  following  were  noted 
as  specially  distinct  and  beautiful : — 


Anastasio,  dark  purplu 

Comarie,  bright,  and  very 
dwarf 

C.  Wermig 

Golden  Madame  Desgrange, 
the  counterpart  vi  the 
vhite  variety,  lis;ht  prim- 
rose-yellow. The  white 
:\nd  this  are  two  of  the 
must  useful 

Karly  Blush 

Fred  Marrouet,  yclluw  •  car- 
mine 

FL'Con  do  Xeige,  very  dwarf 
pompou 

Flora,  small  yellow  pompou 

Frederick  Pele,  rich  crimson, 
tipped  with  gold 

Fiberta,  rich  soft  yellovp 

La  Luxembourg,  tronzy  yel- 
low 

Mignon,  small  yellow  poni- 
p.u 


Madlle.  Leoui  Lassali,  pure 
white 

Madlle.  Joli%'art,  pure  white, 
fine 

Mrs.  Culliugfurd,  fine  white 

Xaxium,  soft  blush 

Prccccite,  very  bright  yellow, 
extra  fine 

Roi  des  Precoccs,  brilliaut 
Japanese 

?>urprise,  rosy  lilac,  beauti- 
fully quilled 

St,  Croutts,  white,  tipped 
with  pink,  pure  white 
fully  expanded 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  one  of 
the  finest  whites 

Scarlet  Gem,  very  small  and 
brilliaut 

Tresorier  Laeostc,  light  pur- 
ple 

Virginia,  white  pompon 

P.  T.  F. 


A  cliarining  combination. — A  plant  of 
Tropa'olum  Lobbianum  had  been  planted  at  the 
foot  of  an  Araucaria  imbricata,  and  havin|i;  got  on 
to  the  lower  branches,  it  had  pushed  forth  several 
growths,  which  gradually  spread  themselves  over 
the  whole  of  the  branches  of  the  Araucaria,  which 
was  0  feet  or  so  in  height,  in  the  most  negli^ient 
and  yet  most  elegant  manner.  It  was  an  admir- 
able illustration  of  Nature's  method  of  managing 
such  matters.  A  common  Tropa*olum  which,  had 
it  been  growing  upon  the  ground,  would  not  have 
arrested  attention,  is  here  set  oil"  to  so  much  advan- 
tage without  matei'ial  aid,  as  to  command  admira- 
tion ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  human  agency  could 
have  assisted  to  produce  anything  so  full  of  natural 
beauty,  — R.  D. 


Fixing  botanical  specimens.— Would  you  kindly 
infurm  me  what  gum  or  adhesive  subfetance  is  best  for  fixing 
pressel  flowers  to  paper  or  cardboaid,  and  of  the  latter, 
which  is  the  better?—.'.  G. 

The  side  to  be  fixed  to  th''  paper  should  be  wetted 
with  warm  thin  glue,  and  when  the  s-pecimcn  is  placed  upon 
the  paper  it  should  be  pres.«ed  down  with  a  sponge  first  and 
the  surplus  glue  removed,  finishing  off  with  a  dry  soft  cloth. 
White  cartridge  paper  is  best. — Ed. 


NOTES. 

Tamarisk  tsre. — Now  anil  then  we  meet 
with  Ihis  feathery  tree  in  Southern  England 
near  1  he  sej,  but  it  is  not  ]ilanteJ  to  the  extent 
it  deserves,  for  of  all  our  half-hardy  small  trees 
we  have  nothing  possessing  the  exquisite  grace 
of  the  Tamarisk.  It  roots  freely  from  cuttings 
planted  now.  In  warmer  countries  than  ours  it 
is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  grow.  It  is  one  of 
the  plants  used  along  the  sandy  margins  of  the 
Suez  Canal  to  bind  the  ever-shifting  sand.  The 
various  species  of  Tamarix  are  mostly  focussed 
naturally  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  tliey  attain  a  considerable  size,  and  be- 
come beautiful  objects  when  their  salmon-piuk 
plumes  of  flowers  at  the  tips  of  the  branches 
stand  out  in  featheiy  masses  against  a  deep  and 
clear  blue  sky.  In  Southern  and  Western  Europe 
these  Tamarisk  trees  resemble,  and  seemingly  re- 
present, the  Beefwoods,  or  Casuarinas  of  the  East 
and  Australasia,  just  as  the  humming-birds  of 
South  America  are  represented  by  quite  a  dis- 
tinct race  of  sun-birds,  which  in  habits  of  life,  in 
size,  and  in  plumage  closely  resemble  them  in 
the  Eastern  Tropics.  At  Bournemouth  and  other 
sea-side  resorts  we  see  Tamarisks  used  etfeetively 
injilantingnearthe  shore,  and  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, and  I  believe  in  Scilly,  it  also  forms  a  low  tree 
of  considerable  beauty.  One  way  of  establishing 
this  tree  is  to  cut  stakes,  or  truncheons  now  and 
drive  them  firmly  into  the  soil,  as  is  done  with 
Poplar.^,  Willows,  and  Jlulberries. 

The  flowers  of  Shakespe.vue. — AVe  know 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  flowers  of  our  great  play- 
wright fairly  well,  because  in  a  work  all  lovers 
of  gardens  and  of  old-fashioned  flowers  .should 
read  called  "  The  Plant-loie  and  tlarden  Craft  of 
Shakespeare,"  the  Rev.  Canon  Ellacombe,  of 
Bitton,  has  collected  and  arranged  all  the  great 
poet's  allusions  to  the  plants  and  flowers  of,  or 
before,  his  day.  Shakespeare  died  in  16IG,  anil 
was  bom  about  the  time  Plantin  set  up  his 
celebrated  printing  press  at  Antwerp,  from 
which  were  issued  the  earliest  European  works 
on  botan_y  by  Dodicus,  Lnbtl  (L'Obel),  and 
L'Ecluse,  or  C'lusius,  as  he  was  more  generally 
named.  This  C'lusius  was  one  of  the  earliest 
botanical  collectors,  he  having  made  several 
itinerant  excursions  after  jilants  into  Spain  and 
Austria  before  his  folio  work  appeared  in  IGOI. 
Gerard  compiled  his  once  famous  "Herbal" 
during  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  it  having  been 
printed  in  1597,  and  Parkinson's  "Paradisus" 
was  first  published  thirteen  years  after  Shakes- 
peare's death,  viz.,  in  1(J29.  In  Fiance  (Du 
Bry's  "Florile-ium,"  1014),  Holland  ("  Hortus 
Floridus,"  161:2),  and  in  Bavaria  ("  Hortus 
Eystettensis,"  161:!)  illustrated  works  on  garden 
flowers  had  been  published  during  Shakespeare's 
era,  so  that  we  know  with  considerable  exactness 
the  flowers  grown  and  valued  during  Elizabethan 
times.  But  who  can  tell  us  of  the  flowers  of 
Chaucer  1  Of  course,  we  know  his  love  for  the 
Daisy,  and  one  of  his  characters  is  described  as 
a  "  primerole  "  or  Piimrose,  just  as  in  Yorkshire 
to-day  a  girl  of  more  than  ordinary  vivacity  is 
called  a  Daisy-lass,  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  of  some  other  source  of  information  as 
to  the  flowers  grown  about  the  years  a.d.  1340 
— 1400  other  than  that  aft'orded  by  Chaucer's 
own  works. 

Heliantiius  JiULTiFLORUS  MAJOR. — I  Origi- 
nally obtained  tliis  noble  plant  from  Mr.  Robert 
Parker,  of  Tooting,  who,  I  remember,  was  quite 
proud  to  show  it  to  the  "Ru.skin  of  Hardy 
Flowers "  and  myself  when  we  called  upon  him 
some  six  or  seven  years  ago.  The  original  refer- 
ence, with  a  woodcut  figure,  appears  in  Vol.  XX. 
of  The  Garden,  p.  481  (not  p.  48,  as  in  the 
General  Index).     'Then  on  p.  500,  same  volume, 


is  a  note  by  "F.  W.  B.,"  w'ho  seems  to  have 
thought  very  highly  of  it  at  the  time.  This  note 
brought  corroborative  testimony  from"S.  D,," 
on  p.  520  ;  and  it  may  interest  3Ir.  Dod  to  know 
that  the  last  correspondent  incidentally  mentions 
in  his  note  that  it  "  seeds  freely."  But  I  am 
especially  interested  to  hear  what  Mr.  Dod  him- 
.self  has  said  of  it,  and  on  p.  66  (Jan.  24,  1885) 
he  supplies  a  description  which  accompanies  a 
coloured  figirre  there  given  of  this  noble  plant. 
I,  of  course,  agree  with  Mr.  Dod  that  the  shorter 
and  more  explicit  Latin  names  are  the  better  ; 
but  I  received  the  plant  as  H.  multiflorus  simplex 
maximus  from  Tooting,  and  I  have  since  used  it 
almost  unconsciously,  although  I  knew  quite  well 
that  H.  multiflorus  major  is  the  more  correct  and 
authorised  name.  But  Mr.  Dod  knows  perfectly 
well  that  if  we  go  to  Asa  Gray  as  an  authority-— 
and  I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  highest  on  this 
group  of  Sunflowers— then  we  must  call  our  plant 
"Helianthus  decapetalus  hort.  var.  multiflorus 
major."  In  The  Garden  (Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  6(.;) 
we  have  Mr.  Dod's  own  testimony  that  this  is 
the  case  ;  and  while  he  protests  now  (Vol.  XXX., 
p.  3n2)  against  the  very  necessary  word  "simplex  " 
as  used  by  me,  he  neither  protested  against  nor 
adopted  Gray's  name  as  above,  although  he  con- 
fesses, "  botanically  speaking,"  that  it  is  the 
correct  one  1  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Dod  is  afflicted, 
like  niy.self,  with  a  short  memory,  nor  does  he 
make  good  use  of  the  file  of  The  Gardkn,  or  he 
would  doubtless  have  credited  Mr.  Parker  with 
being  the  first,  or  at  least  one  of  the  first,  in  the 
trade  to  introduce  this  noble  plant  into  gardens. 
I  never  trouble  my  head  about  " science  ;'  all  I 
aiQ  anxious  about  is  truth. 

Late  flowers. — The  latest  and  best  of  flowers 
which,  notwithstanding  that  we  had  8°  of  frost 
on  the  17th  inst.,  are  Gladioli  of  various  kinds, 
the  freshest  being  G.  A'ille  de  Versailles,  a  white 
variety  with  bright  rosy  crimson  markings.  It 
is  always  the  last  kind  to  open  its  flowers,  and  is 
well  worth  pot  culture  at  this  season,  when,  if 
we  except  Chrysanthemums,  flowers  generally 
are  rather  scarce.  Seedling  forms  of  the  G. 
Lemoinei  hybrids  are  also  now  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful, and  come  in  very  acceptably  for  cut  flowers. 
Miguonette  is  sweeter  now  than  ever,  and  there 
are  white  Chrysanthemums  in  bloom  by  the 
walls,  and  these  outdoor  flowers  endure  fresh 
and  fair  alter  being  cut  far  lietter  than  do  those 
from  pot  plants  iudoors.  This  is  a  point  in 
favour  of  open-air  culture  which  I  have  not  seen 
alluded  to  before.  The  best  of  Roses  are  all  over, 
but  the  old  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  continues 
to  yield  us  a  few  of  its  lovely  flesh-coloured  buds 
and  blossoms.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best,  perhaps 
the  best  of  late  kinds.  Erigeron  speciosus  is  yet 
flowering  freely,  as  it  has  done  all  the  summer  ; 
indeed,  the  more  the  flowers  are  cut  frciu  this 
plant  the  more  profusely  it  blooms,  aiul  the  same 
is  true  of  Harpur  Crewe's  Doronicum.  Of  all 
the  Michaelmas  Daisies  the  very  best  and  freshest 
now  in  flower  are  Aster  difl'usus,  and,  better  slill, 
the  white  feathery  A.  eiicoiiles,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  elegant  for  large  vases  indoors. 
It  has  feathery  Asparagus-like  growths  covered 
with  greenish  buds  and  small  silvery  vhhe 
Daisies,  and  a  few  of  its  sprays  add  lightness 
and  grace  to  any  other  flowers.  Belladonna 
Lilies  cut  just  before  their  flowers  expand  open  out 
fresh  and  perfect  in  water  indoors,  just  as  do  the 
Gladiolus  and  scarlet  Schizostylis.  Saxifraga 
Fortunei  is  just  now  at  its  best,  its  dark  glossy 
leafage  being  surmounted  by  feathery  white 
plumes  of  flowers.  Viola  Countess  of  Hopetoun 
is  yet  in  flower,  and  with  a  few  sprays  of  Mig- 
nmiette  makes  nice  sweet-smelling  posies.^  While 
there  are  big  bushes  of  Arbutus  and  Veronica 
Andersoni  flowering  freely,  and  just  now  at  their 
freshest  and  best. 
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The    Elk's-horn  Ferns.— Tbe  Platyceriuras 
are  so  distinct  and   noble  in   habit   when   well 
grown,   that   the  wonder  is   they  are  so  rarely 
seen  in  luxuriant   condition  in  our  glass-house 
gardens.     Naturally,  they  are  true  epiphytes,  a 
fact  which  is  probably  overlooked  by  the  average 
.  cultivator.     The  first  time  I   saw  them  growing 
wild  was  in  Johore  on  the  high  trees  near  the 
saw-mills,  but  I  afterwards  saw  fine  cultivated 
plants  in  the   collars  of  Orange  trees   both   in 
Johore,  Singapore,  and  in  other  islands  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.     In  going  up  the  rivers 
inland  in  Borneo  amongst  the  first   things  the 
traveller     notices     are    gTeat    Mistletoe-looking 
masses  of  growth  on  the  out-hanging  branches 
of  the  highest  trees  near  the  streams.     At  closer 
quarters  these  reveal  themselves  to  bo  masses  of 
the    Elk's-horn  Fern,  and   very  beautiful  they 
appear  as  seen  through  a  good  field-glass  or  bi- 
nocular.    Some  of  the  plants  are  big  enough  to 
fill  a  cart,  and  look  odd,  as  perched  up  bird's-nest- 
like  in  the  air  and   sunshine.     Now  and  then, 
after  heavy  rain,  these  great  masses  become  too 
heavy  for  the  comparatively  slender,  horizontal 
boughs  on  which,  as  seedlings,  they  first  had  life, 
and  then  the  crashing  sound  they  make  in  fall- 
ing is  only  surpassed  by  the  occasional  fall  of 
the  large   forest  trees  themselves.     Seeing   that 
they  exist  as  epipliytes  naturally,  when  grown 
in  pots  it  is  as  well  to  plant  them  in  charcoal, 
peat,  and   Moss,  much  as  one  would  Orchids  or 
i3romeliads.     An   even  better  way   with    small 
specimens  is  to  fasten  them  firmly  to  a  piece  of 
board,  or  on  teak  wood  rafts  with  a  little  peat 
and  Sphagnum.     So  treated,  they  grow  quickly 
and  are  admirably  adapted  for  covering  bare  back 
walls  or  gables  in  warm  plant  stoves,  or  Fern 
houses.     One  of  the  finest  species  is  P.  grande, 
and  P.  biforme  is  another  noble  species,  but  even 
the  common  P.  alcicorne  soon  makes  a  fine  speci- 
men as  grown  in  a  hanging  basket  or  on  a  raft. 

SwEET-sMBLLiNG    LEAVES. — The    late     Miss 
Frances  J.   Hope  in  her  "  Gardens  and  Wood- 
lands,"  a  work  filled   with   shrewd   and  genial 
observations  on  gardening  and  garden  flowers,  is 
one  of  the  very  few  horticultural  writers  who 
have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  allude  to 
beautiful   or  fragrant   leafage.     Being  a  highly 
sensitive   lady,   she   felt  the   full   value   of  the 
naturally  sweet  odours  of  the  garden  as  opposed 
to  those  of  the  shops.     I  am  qiute  as  fond  of  rich 
colour  as  anyone  ;  even  a  glasshouss  full  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums   at  this   season   of  the   year  is  a 
positive   delight  to  me  ;   but,  much   as   I  value 
colour,  I  like  it  even  better  when  augmented  by 
the  graceful  leafage  of  Palm  and  Fern,  and,  most 
of  all,  when  colour,  form,  and  subtle  fragrance 
appeal  alike  to  eyes  and  to  memory  at  the  same 
time.     Colour    is    subtle    enough,   as    everyone 
knows,  but  the  fragrance  of  leaves  is  even  more 
deliciously   so,   whether    it    be    the    refreshing 
briskness   of  a  Lemon   leaf  when    crushed,  the 
piquant  odour  of  the  sweet  Verbena  (Aloysia), 
the  soft  and  voluptuous  fulness  of  Patchouli  or 
Cherry  Pie  (Heliotrope),  the  spiciness   of  Cin- 
namon, Cardamom  leaves,  the  tonic  bitterness  of 
Diosma,  or  the  healthy  resinous  odour  of  Pine 
needles,  Camphor,  or  of  Blue  Gum  leaves.     A 
garden  or  a  greenhouse  even  without  its  quota  of 
sweet-smelling   leaves  lacks   something  immea- 
surable, but   most  desirable  withal.     The  most 
untangible  of  garden  delights  are,  after  all,  the 
most  precious  ones.     The  best  of  all  things  in 
art  are  the  morsels  of  truth  which  remain  untold, 
the  triHes  light  as  air  which,   fairy-like,   elude 
chisel,  or  the  brush,  or  the  pen.     Of  course,  such 
things  as  Cinnamon  and  Allspice  require  a  hot- 
house in  which  they  may  thrive,  but  the  cottager 
or  artisan  even  may  grow  sweet  Verbena  and  the 
best   of   a  dozen  or  more  sweet-scented   Pelar- 
goniums of  the   Stag's-horn   or   Lemoii-seented 


types,  while  in  the  very  tiniest  of  out-of-door 
gardens,  in  a  window  box  even,  one  may  grow 
silver  or  golden  Thj'me,  or  a  rooted  spray  of 
Rosemary  for  remembrance.  In  every  garden 
worthy  of  the  name  there  should  be  a  corner  or 
two  sacred  to  fragrant  leaves. 


AnTDMNAL  Croci. — Despite  the  swirling  winds 
and  pelting  rains,  these  fresh  and  shapely  little 
flowers  are  very  beautiful.     I  saw  a  good  clump 
of  the   little   Crocus  Clusii  the  other  day  that 
actually  seemed  to  give  one  a  foretaste  of  spring. 
It  was  flowering  dwarf  and  vigorous  in  the  sun, 
and  formed  cjuite  a  dainty  little  picture   as  it 
nestled  on  its  gritty  bed  in  amongst  the  rockery 
stones.     C.  longiflorus  and  its  variety  pulchellus 
have  both  been  very  floriferous  and  showy,  but 
two  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  species  now  in 
flower  are  the  purple  C.  iridiflorus  (byzmtinus) 
and  the  pale  flowered  C.  cancellatus.     This  last 
is  a  very  variable  plant,  dift'ering  in  colour  from 
nearly  white  through  all  shades  of  lilac  to  a  dis- 
tinct bluish  purple.   Mr.  Maw  in  his  "  Jlonograph 
of  the  Gemis  Crocus,"  p.  185,  tells  us  that  "C. 
cancellatus  has  a  great  range  of  altitude  ;  on  the 
flanks  of   Phanoromaui,  in   Santa  Maura,  it  is 
abundant  within  600  feet  of  the  sea  level,  and  in 
the  Taurus  it  occurs  up  to  a  height  of  8000  feet. 
Its  flowering  season  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
September  to  December.     It  is  a  robust  species, 
easy  of  cultivation."     The  Iris-flowered   Crocus 
(C.  byzantinus)  is,  as  I  think,  very  distinct  and 
beautiful ;  its  three  inner  pei'iauth  segments  are 
much  smaller  than  the  outer  ones,  and  this  gives 
quite   an   Iris-like  contour  to   the   deep  purple 
flower.     C.   pulchellus   is   another  free-growing 
species  of  a  deep  blue  colour  with  a  fiery  orange 
stigma,  and  as   it  is   now  more   plentiful   than 
many  others,  it  is  cheaper  also  ;  but,  in  addition 
to  this  advantage,  it  also  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
most    beautiful    kinds   we    grow.     It  has   been 
flowering  for  nearly  six  weeks,  but  is  now  nearly 
over.      These    autumnal -blooming    species    are 
lovely  as  grown  in  pots,  and  as  so  seen  near  the 
eye,  and  sheltered  from  wind  and  rain,  they  are 
very  beautiful. 


Sunflower  i.s  infinitely  preferable,  because  more 
definite  than  either  of  the  popular  names  Mr. 
Dod  himself  proposes.  At  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Daffodil  committee,  Mr.  Dod  suggested 
Leda  as  a  better  name  for  a  white  Daffodil  than 
White  Swan,  the  name  proposed  by  its  exhibitor, 
and  I  argue  that  the  latter  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able in  every  way.  In  a  word,  it  is  far  easier  to 
coin  misleading  Latin  names,  or  scientific  ones 
that  are  ridiculous  or  useless,  than  it  is  to  apply 
correct  English  ones.  Veronica. 
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PLATE    668. 

NEW  DOUBLE  CHINESE  PRIMROSES.* 

The  double  white   and   rose-coloured   forms   of 
Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  were   in   cultivation 
for  some   years  before  additions  were  made  to 
them.     The   first    stej)   in  advance   was   a  new 
double   form   named    atro-rosea-plena,  first   ex- 
hibited   in    18C0.     It   possessed   a  robust    and 
vigorous  constitution,  and  produced  large,  double 
handsomely  fringed  purple  flowers ;  the   origin 
of  this   variety  is   uncertain.     Then  came   two 
semi-double  varieties,  viz.,  nivea  plena  and  ru- 
bella plena;  these   were   found   to    possess   the 
property  of  reproducing  themselves   from  seeds. 
They  appeared  in  1861,  and  seedlings  from  them 
were    also   semi-double    and   varied   in    colour. 
Then  followed  in  1862  delicata,  The  Fairy,  and 
rubra  grandiflora,  all  raised  from   seed.     They 
bore  very  fine  and  fully  double  flowers,  and  yet 
were   capable   of  reproducing  themselves   from 
seed,  for  in   186.3  seedlings  from  them,  in  which 
the  colours  were  exactly  reproduced,  were   ex- 
hibited, but  other  seedlings  from  them  developed 
some  distinctness  of  character ;  one  named  pur- 
purea  erecta   had   finely   fringed    flowers   of    a 
purplish  rose  colour ;  another  named  Queen  of 
England  was  of  a  pretty  bluish  tint  and  very  fine 
as  regards  flowers.     In.  1865  and  1866  were  ex- 
hibited several  new  double  forms,  such  as  Glen 
Eyre,  kermesina  splendens  plena,  magnifica,  alba 
gigantea,  &c.     These  were  raised  at  Glen  Eyre, 
Bassett,  Southampton,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stewart 
who,  observing  that  some  of  his  single  varieties 
came  with  a  twisted  petal  or  two  in  the  centre, 
carefully  fertilised  these  with  pollen  taken  from 
others  of  a  like  character,  witli  the  result  that 
the  foregoing  varieties  were  obtained  from  such 
crosses.     Since  that  time  Mr.  Gilbert's  fine  varie- 
ties,  chiefly  light-coloured    kinds,  made    their 
appearance     and     speedily    became     favourites. 
During  the  past  six  months  Messrs.  Sutton,  of 
Reading,  have  flowered  a  number  of  semi-double 
seedlings  so  varied  in  character  and  so  pleasing, 
that  there  is  reason  to  think  they  will  eventually 
take  the  place  of  the  single  forms  as  decorative 
plants.     Their   history  may   be   told    in   a  few 
words.     They  are  the  result  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  smallest  aliortions  in  the  form  of  duplicate 
petals   thrown  up  from  the  centre  or  eye  of  the 
single  sorts.     For  years  past  a  double  carmine 
form  named  Prince  Arthur  has  been  well  known 
to   Primula   raisers,  and  though  occasionally   a 
new   semi-double   form   put   in   an   appearance, 
the  multiplication  of  these  has  not  been  syste- 
matically followed  up  until  Messrs.  Sutton  took 
the   matter   in   hand   and  obtained  a  break  re- 
mai'kable  alike  for  variety  and  high  class  quality. 
Some  of  these  have  lieen  selected  fi>r  the  accoiii- 
panying  illustration. 

Most  of  the  fine  duu1)le  varieties  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  do  not  produce  seeds, 
and,  therefore,  have  to  be  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings.     The  more  double  the  flowers  are  the 


Plant  names. — Whatever  Mr.  WoUey  Dod 
writes  anent  garden  plants  is,  as  a  rule,  well 
worth  our  reading,  but  there  are  at  least  two 
sides  to  the  protest  he  utters  on  p.  382  as  to  the 
correct  name  of  the  greater  perennial  Sunflower 
(Helianthus  multiflorus  major).  For  example, 
such  names  as  Sunflower  Dorothy  or  Sunflower 
Mikado  would  prove  most  misleading  if  adopted 
for  varieties  of  Helianthus  multiflorus  unless 
with  the  addition  of  the  prefix  perennial,  since 
were  they  adopted,  as  he  suggests,  there  would 
be  no  distinguishing  these  from  the  now  nume- 
rous forms  of  the  Sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus) 
or  the  varieties  of  any  other  species  equally  dif- 
ferent. Among  the  names  especially  offensive  to 
men  of  common  sense  as  well  as  of  science  come 
a  whole  group  of  bastard  names,  of  which  Heli- 
anthus multiflorus  is  itself  a  patent  example. 
Helianthus  is  a  compound  name  from  the  Greek, 
while  multiflorus  is  from  the  Latin.  This  is  as 
correct  as  it  would  befor  me  to  call  my  friend  Mon- 
sieur Boulanger  Master  Boulanger,  or  Monsieur 
Baker!  Fancy  the  raking  up  of  the  roots  of 
two  dead  languages  to  get  a  bad  scientific  name 
for  a  perennial  Sunflower  .'  I  am  quite  in  favour 
of  good  English  names  for  all  garden  varieties, 
but  they  should  be  definite  and  correct,  and  not 
of  the  slip-shod  kind  such  as  Mr.  W.  Dod  sug- 
gests (p.  .382).  I  fully  and  freely  acknowledge 
that  the  name  Helianthus  multiflorus  simplex 
maximus,asusedinTHE  Garden  byme,i8  not  the 
right  name,  but  at  the  same  time  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  more  correct  and  expressive  than  is  the 

generally  accepted  one   of  H.    multiflorus   major,  l      ,  u^wn  in  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  Nursery,   Reading 

just  as  the  English  name  of  greater  perennial ' -March  31,  isso. 
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less  likely  are  they  to  produce  seed  ;  but  the 
Readiiii^-rai^ed  varieties,  while  producing  perfect 
semi-double  flowers,  are  all  fertile,  and  can  be 
reproduced  from  seed.  The  flowers  show  the 
usual  flat  pip,  with  its  symmetiicil  and  stout 
florets.  From  the  centre,  but  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  eye,  rises  an  upright  circle  of 
florets,  like  a  collar,  but  with  the  colour  outside, 
not  inside,  and  thus  exposed  to  view.  As  the 
flowers  age  the  centre  appears  to  fill  up  more 
and  more,  thus  making  the  flower  appear  to  a 
larger  degree  of  a  double  character,  but  without 
destroying  the  capacity  to  produce  seed.  Kow, 
many  of  the  blossoms  of  the  single  forms  of  the 
Chinese  Piimrose  are  short-lived  ;  the  flowers 
fall  almost  as  soon  as  they  become  fully  de- 
veloped. Not  so  the  semi-double  varieties, 
the  ilowBrs  of  which  are  quite  persistent,  even  in 
a  cut  state,  and,  therefore,  much  more  lasting 
Ihan  those  of  single  sorts,  while  the  colour  is 
bright  and  efl'ective.  It  is  thii  characteristic 
tliat  leads  us  to  think  they  may  in  time,  if  well 
i'uUowed  up,  displace  as  decorative  plants  in  a 
large  measure  the  single  forms. 

The  following  varieties  may  be   found  in  the 
Reading  collection,  viz  :    S:arlet,  very  fine  and 


most  branches,  nearly  close  to  the  plants,  but  not 
severing  them  entirely.  In  a  short  time  the 
wound  made  by  the  knife  calluses  over,  and 
roots  are  pushed  into  the  soil  beneath  ;  then  the 
shoots  are  entirely  severed  from  the  plants  anil 
potted,  and  in  six  months  or  so  they  make  fine 
specimens,  being  at  their  best  in  November  and 
December.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  fine 
double  forms  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  are  not 
more  grown  than  they  are.  They  are  not  only 
valuable  decorative  plants  in  winter,  but  their 
flowers  when  taken  singh'  and  wired  can  be  em- 
ployed in  many  ways  for  indoor  floral  decora- 
tions. R.  1). 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  -iti. 

October  20  to  '2G. 
The  2'2nd  was  the  only  really  fine  day  of  the  week. 
Gales  and  rain-storms  of  greater  or  lesser  severity 
on  every  other  day  have  sadly  hindered  our  open- 
air  work  ;  at  least,  that  description  of  work,  .such 
as  fruit-tree  and  shrub- planting,  that  we  like  to 
get  done  in  early  autumn,  but  our  soil  being  light 
and  workable  in  all  weathers  except  when  fro.st- 
bound,  we  have  managed  to  make  good  progress 
with  trenching  in  the  kitchen  garden,  also  in 
digging  and  preparing  soil  for  fruit-tree  planting 


Double  Chinese  Piimula. 


bright ;  Carmine,  a  decided  improvement  upon 
the  old  Prince  Arthur;  Lilac,  pale  lilac, with  a  dis- 
tinct white  margin  to  the  petals  ;  Red,  dark  red- 
dish lilac  ;  Carnation  Flaked,  a  charming  variety, 
pure  white,  with  purple  stripes,  extra  fine  ;  Crim- 
son, very  fine  in  colour,  a  seedling  from  the  Giant 
Single  White, and  mosttfl'ective ;  Shaded  Carmine, 
a  very  pleasing  shade  of  clear  pinkish  carmine  ; 
and  Rose,  a  kind  which  opens  delicate  pink  and 
changes  to  rose  with  age.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Rose  and  Lilac,  all  these  have  dark  leaves  and 
leaf-stalks  ;  the  ro.se  and  lilac  have  pale  leaves 
and  leaf-stalks.  But,  singular  to  state,  there  are 
among  them  this  .season  two  double  blue  forms 
that  have  appeared  for  the  first  time ;  one  having 
dark  p.dmate  ;  the  other,  dark  Fern  foliage.  It 
is  the  shade  of  colour  of  the  single  blue,  but 
somi-double,  and  therefore  a  novelty. 

That  the  new  strain  of  double  Primulas  raised 
at  Reading  can  be  reproduced  from  seed  is  a 
great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  obviates  the  neces- 
sity for  propagating  by  means  of  cuttings.  One 
of  the  most  successful  growers  of  double  Primulas 
propagates  his  plants  as  follows :  late  in  spring 
when  the  plants  go  out  of  flower,  a  layer  of  fine 
charcoal  is  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
the  pots ;  then  the  operator  takes  a  sharp  knife 
and  cuts  half-way  through  the  stems  of  the  lower- 


and  potting  purposes.  On  Wednenlay  m:)rning, 
the  illth,  the  heaviest  storm  that  has  occurred  for 
I  many  years  in  these  parts — nearly  1  k  inches  of 
I  rain  in  two  hours — has  caused  us  a  lot  of  extra 
work  in  the  way  of  repairing  roads  and  walks, 
some  parts  of  which  were  completely  ploughed  up, 
and  this  woik,  however  tine  the  weather  may  be, 
will  for  some  time  to  come  make  us  behindhand 
with  garden  work  proper,  ^^'e  have,  however, 
managed  to  get  up  all  tender  plants  from  the 
flower  garden,  and  have  partly  replanted  the  beds 
for  the  winter,  mostly  shrubs,  though  Hyacinth', 
Tulips,  and  spring  flowers  form  a  part  of  the 
arrangements.  Besides  doing  such  cleaning  up  of 
walks  and  the  most  frequented  parts  of  grounds 
as  must  of  necessity  be  kept  in  something  like 
neat  order,  there  has  been  no  time  to  do  any 
other  outside  work.  Indoors  our  energies  are 
taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  find  sutficient  space  for 
all  plants  that  must  be  housed.  Late  (Jrapes  are 
not  yet  ready  for  housing,  even  though  we  had 
Grape  room  space  for  them — which  we  have  not 
— and,  therefore,  no  plants  can  be  put  in  these 
vineries  ;  the  consequence  is  that  other  houses  are 
getting  overcrowded,  but  there  being  no  help  for 
it  we  work  accordingly,  by  watering  sparingly, 
picking  over  the  plants  often  to  remove-decayed 
leaves,  and  turning  the  heat  on  in  the  daytime  when 
fine,  the  ventilators  being  wide  open  the  while  so 
as  to  expel  damp.  Chrysanthemum  flowers  have 
damped  off  badly,  but  this,  I  think,  has  been  partly  | 


caused  by  the  buds  getting  saturated  with  water 
prior  to  housing.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
because  the  latest  flowers  are  not  damping, 
though  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  alert  by  taking  pre- 
ventive measures  against  damping  by  the  means 
just  mentioned.  Oar  Strawberry  house  is  now 
very  gay  with  Bouvaidias,  Cyclamens,  Carnations, 
and  double-flowered  Pelargoniums.  We  keep 
the  temperature  about  GO^  by  night  and  about 
y  higher  by  day :  the  artificial  warmth  that  we 
constantly  keep  on  enables  ua  to  give  abundant 
ventilation,  and  this  keeps  the  plants  in  a  sturdy 
condition,  which  vigour  is  the  best  antidote 
against  attacks  of  mildew.  Primulas  and  Cine- 
rarias in  heated  pits  we  treat  the  same,  ;'.'.,  using 
heat  combined  with  free  ventilation  and  damp 
larely  troubles  us.  Potting  and  boxing  up  such 
old  ])lants  from  the  flower  garden  as  are  likely  to  be 
of  service,  owing  to  the  young  stock  being  short. 
As  a  rule,  we  throw  the  bulk  of  the  old  plants 
away;  there  are  exceptions,  however,  as,  for  in- 
stance, old  plants  of  Fuchsias  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to  young  ones,  because  they  furnish  the 
beds  quicker  and  flower  more  profusely  ;  the  same 
is  true  of  large  plants  of  Heliotropes,  which  we 
use  as  central  plants  for  large  vases  and  beds ;  old 
plants  of  Grevilleas  and  Abutilons  are  also  most 
useful  in  the  same  way,  and  if  space  can  anyway 
be  affbrded,  a  quantity  of  these  we  always  save. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  heavy  rains.  Grapes 
still  hanging  on  the  Vines  give  us  very  little 
trouble,  but  we  look  them  over  frequently  to  cut 
out  all  decayed  berries.  Thorough  ripeness  is  the 
best  preserver  or  preventer  of  decay,  of  course, 
when  coupled  with  a  fair  amount  of  attention  in 
respect  of  timely  removal  of  any  berries  that  are 
decayed.  A  number  of  Smooth  Cayenne  Pines 
that  have  about  completed  their  final  swelling 
before  colouring  has  been  given  a  thorough 
soaking  of  warm  liquid  manure,  which  watering — 
at  this  season  of  the  year — will  probably  bo  all 
that  they  will  require,  though  if  they  should  get 
dry  we  shall  not  scruple  to  water  them,  but  it  will 
need  to  be  done  with  judgment,  as  too  much 
would  make  the  flesh  black  at  the  core.  A  com- 
paratively dry  atmosphere  and  a  mean  tempera- 
tuie  of  70'  will  now  be  maintained.  Succession 
plants  that  have  completed  their  growth,  and  are 
expected  to  show  fruit  from  Christmas  onwards, 
are  now  having  the  moisture  both  at  root  and 
atmosphere  gradually  reduced,  to  give  a  short 
rest,  but  on  no  account  do  we  ever  allow  them  to 
get  dust-dry.  The  younger  succession  stock  will 
be  kept  growing  on  for  a  month  or  so  yet.  All 
our  Pines  are  grown  in  pots^-a  plan  that,  besides 
other  advantages,  enables  us  to  retard  ripe  fruit 
by  shifting  the  pots  into  cool  vineiies  or  fruit 
rooms,  according  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  at 
the  time.  Ha.nts. 


FKUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Pines. 

With  the  exception  of  winter  fruiters,  which  must 
be  kept  at  70°  by  night  and  as  much  higher  as 
moderate  fire  heat  and  gleams  of  sunshine  will 
carry  the  temperature  through  the  day,  all  the 
plants  in  every  compartment  will  now  be  com- 
paratively quiet.  The  swelling  of  the  best  winter 
varieties  through  the  dead  months  in  the  mildest 
weather  is  uphill  work,  the  progress  slow,  and 
unless  the  structure  i^  light,  v.'ell  equipped  with 
hot-water  pipes  and  the  bottom-heat  sharp  and 
steady,  proper  development  ceases  and  the  fruits 
ripen  prematurely.  Owners  of  these  unsatisfactory 
houses,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few,  even  in 
these  days,  should  either  put  them  in  proper  order 
or  give  up  the  attempt  to  ripen  fruit  in  winter, 
and  confine  themselves  to  the  more  profitable 
growth  of  summer  Queens.  Of  these  every  Pine- 
grower  cultivates  a  few,  and  as  the  most  forward 
plants  will  still  be  resting,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  bottom-heat  does  not  sink  lower  than  will 
be  good  for  the  tender  roots  now  coiling  round 
the  insides  of  the  pots  and  through  the  drainage. 
Should  this  condition  show  signs  of  creeping  on 
as  the  weather  becomes  colder,  prevention  being 
better  than  cure,  now  is  the  time  to  counteract  it, 
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not  by  renovating  with  fresh  material,  as  that 
would  most  likely  produce  a  contrary  effect,  but 
by  moistening  the  old  tan  or  leaves  with  warm 
water  and  the  addition  of  a  layer  of  half-spent 
material  over  the  surface  of  the  bed.  If  the 
bottom-heat  ranges  from  70'  to  7.)°,  it  will  be  wise 
to  leave  well  alone,  but  should  extra  firing  raise 
it  above  those  fijjures,  the  lower  valves  may  be 
closed  until  it  subsides.  Although  it  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  move  large  plants  more  than  one  can 
possibly  help,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  best 
of  managers  are  obliged  to  transfer  their  most 
promising  starters  to  another  section  to  throw  up 
and  swell  the  fruit.  If  under  one  and  the  same 
roof,  this  can  be  carried  out  in  defiance  of  the 
elements,  but  then  even  timely  preparation  is  an 
important  factor,  especially  where  fermenting 
material  is  the  principal  agent  employed  for  giving 
bottom-heat.  Cleanliness  being  imperative,  the  pit, 
which  is  about  to  do  nine  months'  service,  should 
be  cleaned  to  the  bottom,  well  scalded  to  destroy 
cockroaches  and  crickets,  two  troublesome  marau- 
ders, and  the  walls  washed  with  quicklime.  The 
glass,  woodwork,  and  other  parts  of  the  structure 
will,  of  course,  receive  proper  attention,  but  all 
these  matters  are  mechanical  and  can  be  carried 
out  by  willing  hands;  not  so  the  plunging  material 
— the  hinge  on  which  success  or  failure  may  be 
said  to  hang.  To  this,  then,  the  greatest  care  and 
judgment  must  be  devoted,  as  too  much  or  too 
little  heat  may  ruin  the  most  promising  prospects 
at  the  outset.  If  tan  fresh  from  the  pits  or  tree- 
leaves  are  used,  the  first  should  be  secured  and 
placed  where  it  can  drain  and  ferment,  and  be 
frequently  turned  to  prevent  it  from  burning,  a 
considerable  time  before  it  is  placed  in  the  pit. 
The  second,  if  well  harvested  last  season  and  kept 
in  a  dry  shed,  must  be  carefully  selected,  the 
flakes  thoroughly  shaken  to  pieces  and  slightly 
moistened  if  too  dry  to  revive  fermentation.  In 
either  case  the  materials  should  bo  kept  under 
cover  and  properly  sweetened  by  fermentation  and 
frequent  turning  to  favour  the  escape  of  injurious 
gases.  When  fit  for  use,  removal  to  a  warm  house 
will  revive  fermentation,  but  this  in  a  great  mea- 
sure may  be  prevented  by  firm  treading  and 
closing  the  bottom -heat  valves.  A  bottom-heat 
thermometer  and  patience  will  settle  the  rest,  and 
when  the  mercury  registers  S.5",  the  plants  m.-iy 
be  lightly  plunged  in  shallow  basins  scooped  out 
without  disturbing  the  bed. 

Successions  in  various  stages  and  sizes  must  now 
be  let  down  to  their  proper  winter  temperatures, 
which  may  range  from  6t)^  to  li.")''  by  night  and 
70°  to  7.5"  by  day,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  The  larger  and  stronger 
will,  of  course,  be  kept  at  the  maximum  figures, 
whilst  the  smallest,  including  autumn -potted 
suckers,  will  take  no  harm  if  the  minimum  is 
touched,  especially  in  dark,  dull,  or  severe  wea- 
ther. The  plants — indeed,  all  the  stock — should 
be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  much 
fuel  and  anxiety  will  be  saved  by  covering  the 
pits  through  the  night. 

Vines. 
Early  and  second  eatly  Vines,  it  is  well  under- 
stood, must  be  pruned  and  got  ready  for  next 
year's  forcing  as  the  leaves  fall,  and,  if  practicable, 
some  weeks  before  they  are  again  excited  into 
growth.  Many  gardeners  are  obliged  to  turn 
their  early  houses  into  plant  stoves  throughout 
the  autumn  and  early  winter,  and  not  unfrequently 
make  a  compromise  by  no  means  beneficial  to  the 
Vines,  which  cannot  be  kept  too  cool  during  the 
season  of  rest.  If  houses  can  be  kept  dry  and 
open  to  a  continuous  circulation  of  air  until  the 
time  arrives  for  starting,  the  severest  weather 
only  will  necessitate  firing,  and  then  the  object 
will  be  the  preservation  of  the  pipes  fiom  freezing, 
as  a  few  degrees  of  frost  will  do  the  Vines  no 
harm.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  be  occu- 
pied, then  the  plants  should  be  capable  of  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  cool  greenhouse  treatment, 
and  subjects  that  will  not  require  frequent  supplies 
of  water.  If  eyes  for  propagation  are  wanted,  a 
few  of  the  firmest  pieces  of  wood  should  be 
selected  and  laid  in  for  future  use,  as  thorough 


maturity  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  success  in 
pot  Vine  culture. 

Ripe  O rapes,  particularly  thin-skinned  varieties, 
will  now  require  continuous  attention,  as  too 
much  fire  heat  will  cause  them  to  shrivel  and  too 
little  will  let  in  damp,  which  will  speedily  destroy 
them.  Of  the  two,  a  moist,  stagnant  atmosphere 
is  the  most  fatal,  no  matter  how  often  the  bunches 
are  looked  over  for  decaying  or  mouldy  berries. 
But  why  allow  them  to  hang  when  bottling  before 
the  stalks  become  black  or  mould  has  set  its  seal 
upon  the  berries  answers  so  much  better?  Ham- 
burghs,  for  instance,  now  quite  ripe  and  as  well 
fit  for  bottling  as  Lady  Downes  are  at  Christmas, 
may  be  cut  and  placed  in  the  late  or  Muscat 
house,  where  they  will  keep  for  several  weeks  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  The  bottles,  I  may 
observe,  should  be  filled  and  made  dry  externally 
before  they  are  taken  into  the  house,  and  all  the 
leaves,  but  none  of  the  laterals,  must  be  removed 
as  the  Grapes  are  cut  from  the  Vines.  Lacking  a 
late  vinery,  a  dry  store  or  Grape  room  will  answer 
equally  well,  but  I  give  preference  to  the  former, 
especially  at  this  season,  as  Grape  rooms  are  not 
yet  in  working  order. 

Late  Grapies. — If  Lady  Downes  and  other  late 
keepers  are  not  by  this  time  quite  ripe  and  pro- 
perly finished,  fire-heat  with  diminished  ventila- 
tion will  not  produce  the  desired  effect.  Fire- heat 
to  a  certain  extent  will,  of  course,  be  necessary,  as 
the  leaves  now  falling  produce  and  hold  moisture, 
which  must  be  dispelled,  otherwise  the  berries 
will  soon  perish.  Although  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  detachment  of  leaves  with  the  hand,  I  am 
always  very  glad  to  see  the  last  of  them  when 
they  begin  to  fall ;  hence  the  importance  of  cutting 
out  all  growing  laterals  which  retard  the  process 
by  keeping  the  sap  in  motion,  also  the  maintenance 
of  a  dry,  buoyant  atmosphere  that  will  prevent 
condensation  of  moisture  on  the  berries.  Houses 
in  which  the  foliage  is  still  fresh  and  green  do 
not  come  under  this  mode  of  treatment,  as  the 
Vines  have  not  nearly  finished  their  work,  and 
will  most  likely  remain  active  until  frost  throws 
back  the  sap.  But  this  is  not  ripening  ;  it  is  a 
rude  shock,  which  will  speedily  clear  the  Vines  of 
their  leaves,  when  the  berries,  be  they  black  or 
red  at  the  footstalks,  will  almost  immediately 
show  signs  of  shrinking.  Growers  who  begrudged 
fire-heat  in  the  spring  and  now  find  themselves  in 
this  plight  will  do  well  to  choose  the  least  of  two 
evils,  and  that  is,  I  need  not  say,  a  continuation 
of  fire-heat  with  as  much  air  as  conditions  will 
admit,  and  just  sufficient  warm  water  to  keep  the 
surface-roots  in  action.  Another  step  they  may 
take,  and  that  is  an  examination  of  the  external 
border,  as  Vines  that  make  roots  late  in  the  season 
not  unfrequently  lose  them  during  the  winter,  and 
have  to  undergo  the  exhausting  strain  of  making 
new  ones  late  in  the  following  spring.  In  this 
way  many  late  A'ines  lose  the  vernal  force,  rest 
when  they  ought  to  be  growing,  and  persist  in 
growing  when  they  should  be  ripe  and  resting. 
If  an  examination  reveals  the  fact  that  the  roots 
have  got  into  the  drainage,  or  perhaps  out  of  the 
border  altogether,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  late 
growth,  the  remedy  lies  in  lifting,  in  cutting  off 
unwholesome  food,  and  in  relaying  in  fresh  porous 
compost.  Many  are  afraid  of  interfering  with  the 
roots  before  the  (irapes  are  cut,  but,  provided  the 
internal  borders  are  satisfactory,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  cause  for  alarm ;  indeed,  I  have  known  bad 
cases  of  spotting  and  rotting  completely  stopped 
by  lifting  and  relaying  the  external  roots  of  late 
Vines  in  October.  Another  advantage  gained  by 
the  replacement  of  large  masses  of  inert  soil  witla 
a  smaller  quantity  of  new  compost  is  the  perfect 
colour  and  finish  of  the  berries  the  following  year, 
the  early  maturation  of  moderately  strong  wood, 
and,  although  the  bunches  may  be  smaller,  they 
will  be  compact  and  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  keeping  both  on  the  Vines  and  after  they  are 
cut  for  bottling.  At  the  present  time  I  know  a 
Muscat  border  which  has  been  reduced  in  width, 
all  the  inert  soil  has  been  removed  from  the  sur- 
face and  replaced  with  a  thin  layer  of  new  com- 
post, and  the  result  is  highly  satisfactory.     The 


berries  in  September  did  not  seem  inclined  to  put 
on  their  rich  golden  colour,  but  persisted  in  damp- 
ing at  the  footstalks  or  near  the  points,  and  the 
laterals  kept  growing.  A  few,  only  a  few,  roots 
had  passed  through  the  retaining  wall  of  turf  into 
some  decaying  manure  lying  at  its  foot,  but  they 
were  the  aggressors,  and  their  removal  has  not 
only  put  a  stop  to  damping,  but  the  berries,  not 
less  plump,  are  now  tlie  colour  of  virgin  gold. 

Thk  Oecii.-ied  Housk. 

Fruit  trees  in  pots  are  going  to  rest  under  un- 
usually promising  conditions,  and,  provided  they 
are  properly  wintered,  will  no  doubt  produce  good 
crops  next  season.  The  amateur  for  whose  benefit 
these  lines  are  written  may  wish  to  have  a  practi- 
cal interpretation  of  the  word  "  properly,"  as  he 
must  by  this  time  have  learned  that  casting  the 
trees  aside  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off  and  allow- 
ing them  to  stand  high  and  dry  is  not  the  best 
method.  And  yet  some  early  treatises  on  pot 
culture,  still  in  circulation,  and  by  which  so  many 
amateur  fruit  growers  are  guided,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  soil  as  dry  as  a  mud  wall  and  a  sharp, 
whistling  wind  are  beneficial  rather  than  other- 
wise during  the  winter — fatal  rock  on  which 
many  a  promising  set  of  trees  has  been  wrecked 
and  ruined,  and  from  which  many  an  enthusiast 
has  turned  in  disgust,  as  no  tree  so  quickly  resents 
dryness  at  any  time  as  the  Peach.  But  why  winter 
well  ripened  trees  in  houses  at  all,  when  the 
latter  may  be  turned  to  profitable  account  in 
other  ways,  and  the  owner  may  steer  clear  of 
rocks  and  breakers  by  placing  them  out  of  doors? 
If  any  there  be  who  have  not  yet  departed  from  the 
high  and  dry  path,  let  me  advise  them  to  do  so 
without  delay,  for  now  is  the  time  to  make  a 
beginning.  Let  them  select  a  clear  open  spot 
well  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east,  but  fully 
exposed  to  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air.  Upon 
a  good  bed  of  lime  rubble,  coal  ashes,  or  con- 
crete impervious  to  worms,  the  trees  may  be 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  re- 
quired for  taking  in  again.  If  by  chance  or  inten- 
tion any  of  the  balls  have  become  dry,  they 
must  be  watered  until  the  soil  is  properly  mois- 
tened, as  the  roots  of  stone  fruit  trees  keep  work- 
ing and  feeding  the  buds  all  through  the  winter  ; 
whilst  anything  approaching  a  check  causes  the 
most  prominent  to  drop,  perhaps  not  at  once,  but 
when  they  ought  to  be  expanding  into  perfect 
blossoms.  When  placed,  all  spaces  between  the 
pots  must  be  closely  paekeel  with  Fern,  litter,  or 
other  material  that  will  keep  out  frost  and  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  moisture,  and  a  few  strong 
fronds  of  Pteris  aquilina  drawn  amongst  the  shoots 
will  protect  the  blossom-buds  during  the  most 
inclement  weather.  These,  it  must  be  observed, 
should  only  be  introduced  during  the  continuance 
of  severe  frost  and  taken  out  as  soon  as  it  is 
over.  Once  plunged  and  well  covered  up  a  few 
inches  above  the  rims  of  the  pots,  winter  rains 
and  snow  will  keep  the  roots  safe  from  drought 
and  the  buds  will  begin  to  swell  gradually  towards 
lebruary.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  trees  for 
forcing  having  been  taken  in  before,  the  latest 
must  be  housed  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  but 
on  no  account  must  they  feel  the  want  of  water. 
The  greatest,  perhaps  the  only,  enemies  to  trees 
during  the  time  they  are  exposed  are  bullfinches 
and  sparrows.  These  sometimes  attack  the  buds 
of  Peaches  and  Pears,  but  more  frequently  tho.-e 
of  Plums  and  Clierries.  They  do  not,  however, 
like  the  looks  of  herring-nets,  and  prevention 
being  better  than  cure,  these  should  be  cast 
lightly  over  them  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter.  W.  Coleman. 

Eaiiltior  Castle,  Ledhiry. 


Gold  and  Silver  Ferns. — I  have  derived  Eome 
useful  practical  hints  from  the  remarks  on  Gold  and 
Silver  Ferns,  published  in  The  Gaudkn  the  other 
day  (p.  y73).  I  quite  agree  with  the  writer's  (iews 
respecting  the  two  kinds  of  ISIaiileuhairs;  I  find  them 
to  grow  well  in  a  cool,  even  a  very  cool,  temperature. 
The  names  given  in  the  article  in  question  include 
the  majiiiity  of  powdered  Ferns,  but  one  to  which 
I  should   like   to    direct    attention,    viz.,    Cincinalis 
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Honkeri,  an  elegant  kind,  is  omitted.  It  is  figured  in 
Lowe's  "Ferus, "  and  is  often  confounded  with  Cio- 
cinalis  nivea,  from  which,  however,  it  is  abundantly 
distinct  both  in  shape  and  density  of  fronds  ;  and 
besides  the  white  powder  of  the  under  surface,  tlie 
upper  sides  are  frequently  as  white  as  if  dusted  with 
a  miller's  bag.  I  find  the  different  kinds  of  Cincinalis 
rather  tender  subjects  to  carry  tlirough  the  winter  ; 
indeed,  this  one  in  particular  with  me  seems  to  be 
more  like  an  annual  than  a  perennial,  but  I  consider 
its  loveliness  amply  repays  for  any  care  or  trouble 
bestowed  upon  its  cultivation. — Thomas  Fowlek, 
Ualifiix. 


Fruit  Garden. 

APPLES  FOPv  THE  FUTURE. 

Ix   the  fruit  reports  given  in  The  Ci.\RDEN'  some 
time  ago,  a  correspondent  remarks  with  regard  to 
Apples,    "bush   and   pyramid   trees   are   bearing 
well."     No  one  apparently  refers  to  a  good  crop 
of   Apples   on   standard   or   orchard   trees,  and  I 
believe  that  standard  trees  are  for  the  most  part 
barren   this   year    in   all   parts   of    the    country. 
What,  then,  is  the  best  form  of  tree  to  grow  for 
the  future ''.     If  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  ex- 
perience of  a  single  season,  of  course  the  question 
admits  of   but  one  answer,  but   that  would   be 
taking  an  extreme  view   Of  the   case.     No    one 
can  ignore  the  fact  that  standard  trees  have  done 
occasionally  good  service,  and  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  they  will  do  .so  again.     Still,  we  cannot 
afford   to  overlook   the  good  services  that  dwarf 
forms    of    trees  have  rendered   us   when    others 
have  been  conspicuous  failures.     It  appears  to  me 
that  the  past  season's  experience  should  be  turned 
to  profitable  account,  for  although  I  have  not  a 
word   to   say   against   standards   in   their  proper 
place,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  they  niiy  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  any  risk  of  diminishing  the 
quantity  of   fruit   if   proper  means  are  taken  to 
supply  their  place  with  dwarf  trees.     There  are 
thousands  of  standard  trees  in  the  country  that 
only   bear  a  crop  once   in   two  years,  and  they 
cover  as  much  ground  as  half  a  dozen  pyramids  or 
bushes   would  do.    According  to  my  experience, 
too,   the   dwarf   forms  of   trees   bear   every   year 
more    or  less  fruit  and  a  judicious  selection  of 
sorts  that  submit  to  being  restricted  both  as  re- 
gards   roots   and    branches    will  invariably   bear 
good  crops  ;    in    this  opinion  I   know  I   shall  be 
supported  by  large  numbers  of  cultivators.     Th  ■ 
reason  why  this  form  of  tree  bears  more  regularly 
than  standards  is  not  far  to  seek.     In  the  first 
place,  being  chiefly  grown  in  gardens  surrounded 
by  high  walls  or  otherwise  well  sheltered,  they  are 
are  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather  as  orchard  trees ;  therefore  they  are  under 
much  more  favourable  conditions.     But  the  chief 
point  in  reference  to  their  constant  fruitfulness  is 
the  fact  that  being  in  the  garden  they  are  better 
cultivated   than   orchard   trees.     They   get   more 
regular   attention    in    regard    to   pruning   at    the 
proper   time,  and   for   the   most   part   they  grow 
in  a  better  description  of  soil  ;  occasionally,  too, 
they  get  a  little  manure,  which  is  given  the  land 
for  the  use  of  vegetable  crops  growing  near  them. 
In  short,  they  get  more  shelter  and  a  better  soil 
than  standaixls  do — important  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  crop.     Admitting,  then,   that  bush 
and  pyramid  trees  are  more  regular  bearers  than 
standards,   it   becomes   a   serious   question   as   to 
which  form  we  are  to  adopt  for  the  future.     My 
own  conviction  is  that  it  must  be  some  form  of 
dwarf  tree.     It  does  not  matter  much  whether  it 
be   a  pyramid,  bush  or  cordon,  or  even  the  old- 
fashioned  espalier.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
for  the   past   ten    years  all    the  most    practical 
writers  on  fruit  culture  have  gradually  come  to 
recognise  the  value  of  pyramid  and  bush  trees  as 
regular  fruit-producers,   and  it  is  equally  signifi- 
cant that   so  many  fruit   growers  should  in  one 
season  corroborate  each  other  as  to  the  value  of 
these  forms  in  such  a  direct  manner,  and  that, 
too,  from  widely  different  parts  of  the  country.     I 
must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  be  advocat- 
ing the  use  of  trees  that  have  only  bearing  surface  I 


sufficient  to  fill  a  dessert  basket.  The  tree  I  have 
in  view  is  capable  of  bearing  from  one  to  two 
bushels  of  fruit  ;  therefore,  with  the  same  space 
devoted  to  them  as  is  now  devoted  to  standards, 
the  supply  of  fruit  would  be  more  regular,  and, 
taking  an  average  of  seasons  into  account,  equal 
to  that  from  standards.  With  regard  to  cultural 
details,  the  more  simple  the  lines  on  which  the 
dwarf  forms  of  trees  are  conducted,  the  more 
satisfactory  will  be  the  results.  The  man  who  is 
a  stickler  for  perfect  symmetry  in  his  trees  must 
be  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  crop. 
Many  trees  that  will  bear  our  best  and  handsomest 
Apples  do  not  take  kindly  to  severe  pruning. 
Amongst  these  I  may  mention  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Emperor  Alexander,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Gloria  Mundi,  and  Tower  of  Glamis.  These  and 
several  others  that  make  strong  growth  are  better 
grown  as  bushes  than  as  pyramids. 

Future  success  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon 
the  treatment  which  the  trees  receive  during  the 
first  five  years  of  their  existence,  as  during  that 
time  the  branches  require  more  attention  than  the 
roots.  The  future  form  of  the  tree  will  in  a  gre-:it 
measure  have  to  be  provided  for  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  growth.  Pyramids  will  require  to  be 
formed  as  growth  progresses,  and  bushes  (if  such 
as  I  have  in  view  can  be  called  bushes,  for  they 
must  be  at  least  10  feet  high)  must  have  their 
branches  directed  into  form  for  the  first  few  years 
of  their  existence,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  spread  of 
the  leading  branches,  and  also  to  have  the  centre 
of  the  tree  open  so  that  light  and  air  can  circulate 
amongst  them.  With  regard  to  the  roots,  the 
character  of  the  soil  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  time  at  which  they  will  require  attention. 
In  a  strong,  rich  medium  they  will  make  much 
more  vigorous  growth  than  in  a  poor  one,  and  as 
the  condition  of  growth  in  the  branches  must 
decide  when  to  operate  on  the  roots,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  attend  to  them  earlier  when  the 
branch  growth  is  forced  by  a  rich  soil  than  under 
other  conditions.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  trees  should  be  allowed  to  form  a 
fair  amount  of  bearing  surface  before  the  roots  are 
interfered  with,  (ienerally  speaking,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  check  the  roots  in  any  way  until  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  and  then  the  trees 
should  he  lifted  bodily  and  replanted,  an  opera- 
tion which  will  effectually  check  any  undue  luxu- 
riance for  several  years  to  come.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
great  chance  if  the  same  operation  will  require  to 
be  repeated  for  many  years.  Judicious  root- 
pruning  of  such  as  are  making  too  much  wood  is 
all  that  they  will  require  to  keep  them  in  a  fruitful 
condition.  .T.  C.  C 


Two  grood  late  Apples.— Two  of  the  very 
best  late-keeping  Apples  for  orchard  planting  are 
the  Alfriston  and  Norfolk  Beaufin.  The  former 
is  a  large  green  fruit  tinged  with  red  on  the 
side  next  the  sun,  excellent  for  cooking,  and  in 
April  and  May,  when  it  has  parted  with  some  of  its 
aridity,  it  is  not  bad  eating.  The  tree  is  a  eood 
grower,  and  worked  on  the  t'rab  makes  an  excellent 
orchard  tree  and  bears  freely.  The  Norfolk  Beau- 
fin  is  a  well-known  kind,  which  seldom  fails  to  bear 
well.  We  have  a  large  old  tree  of  it  standinsr  out 
in  the  grounds  sheltered  by  some  old  Elms, 
growing  near  it,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years 
and  probably  much  longer  it  has  never  failed 
to  produce  annually  good  crops  of  handsome 
highly  coloured  fruit.  This  Apple  improves  by 
keeping  till  after  Christmas.  We  had  it  fresh  and 
firm  last  June. — E. 

Apple  trees  froin  cuttings. — The  sooner 
cuttings  are  now  taken  from  the  trees  and  planted 
firmly  in  a  shady  border  the  more  time  there  will 
be  for  root-formation  before  March  winds  set  in. 
The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  healthy,  fertile 
trees,  and  should  be  as  large  as  can  be  spared.  I 
have  sawn  branches  off  from  1  inch  to  '2  inches  in 
diameter  and  .3  feet  to  4  feet  long.  And  if  there 
is  a  knot,  a  cluster  of  spurs  or  an  excrescence  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  branch,  roots  will  generally 
form  more  readily  there  than  where  the  bark  is 
bare  and  smooth.   Branches  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  I 


in  diameter  make  bearing  trees  at  once.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  Apple  trees  from  cuttings  will  ever 
take  the  place  of  trees  grafted  on  a  stock  possess- 
ing more  vigour  than  the  scion  possesses,  but 
many  may  like  to  have  dwarf  Apples  on  their  own 
roots,  and  if  so,  the  sooner  the  cuttings  are  planted 
now  the  better.  Such  trees  are  well  adapted  for 
small  gardens,  as  they  occupy  but  little  room  and 
begin  bearing  directly.  Kinds  with  ('odlin  blood 
in  them  seem  to  root  the  quickest,  but  other  kinds 
will  root  readily  if  taken  from  healthy  trees,  and 
planted  rather  deeply  in  a  cool  border  under  a 
north  wall,  and  mulched  with  manure.  I  have 
tried  cuttings  from  young  wood,  but  they  are  too 
uncertain  and  take  too  long  to  grow  into  fruiting 
plants  to  make  it  worth  while  to  follow  such  work 
up.  It  is  very  important  that  the  cuttings  be 
planted  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  at  least  S  inches 
of  the  stem  should  be  buried. — E.  H. 


PEARS  VARYING  IN  FLAVOUR. 

I  LAN  confirm  "<;.  J.  B.'s"  experience  in  this 
matter  (p.  39(i),  though  I  cannot  unravel  the 
causes  of  it.  Some  sorts,  however,  are  much 
more  variable  than  others,  and  your  correspondent 
has  selected  three,  perhaps,  of  the  most  variable 
in  cultivation.  Gansel's  Bsrgamot  I  have  met 
with  in  almost  every  conceivable  degree  of  worth- 
lessness  and  excellency,  and  it  is  pronounced  by 
many  so  inconstant  as  to  be  but  little  grown, 
but  when  really  perfect  I  quite  agree  with  your 
correspondent  that  it  is  quite  delicious.  On  th) 
Quince,  however,  and  as  a  pyramid  it  is  mostly 
hard  and  gritty,  and  seldom  or  never  attains  tj 
full  size.  This  Pear  also  wants  to  be  eaten  at  the 
right  moment,  else  it  becomes  mealy,  which  is  the 
precursor  of  its  rotting.  This  fine  Pear,  what- 
ever its  origin,  and  it  is  probably  a  seedling  from 
the  Autumn  Bergamot,  is  far  more  tender  than 
that  useful  variety  which  resembles  it,  excepting 
in  being  much  smaller ;  it  needs  a  west,  south, 
or  south-east  wall  to  do  it  justice.  It  is  also,  like 
the  smaller  Begamot,  naturally  more  or  lefs 
gritty  :  hence  your  correspondent's  east  wall  is 
probably  too  cold  for  this  variety.  But  this  by 
no  means  solves  the  difficulty  why  it  should 
generally  be  delicious  and  this  year  so  inferior. 
The  difficulty  is  increased,  and  becomes  more 
insoluble  as  we  read  exactly  vice  rer.sd  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  cold  and  tasteless  for 
fifteen  years,  and  this  year,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, so  excellent  as  hardly  to  be  recognisable 
as  the  same  Pear.  Most  Pear  growers  and  eaters 
will  agree  that  the  general  character  of  this  Pear 
is  inferior,  the  flesh  sweet,  but  coarse  grained, 
cold,  and  gritty. 

No  doubt  most  Pear  growers  of  as  long 
standing  as  your  correspondent  have  had  this 
Pear  at  times  so  well  ripened  and  high  flavoured, 
as  hardly  to  be  recognisable  when  placed  side  by 
side  with  fruit  of  average  quality.  The  Beuriw 
l>iel,  again,  is  a  Pear  that  has  been  vastly  over- 
rated by  the  authorities.  Most  of  these  describe 
it  as  large,  rich,  sugary,  buttery,  delicious 
melting,  tender,  and  so  on  ;  and  so  it  is  at 
times  ;  but  it  is  also  not  seldom  coarse,  cold, 
and  little  better  than  a  Turnip,  and  hardly 
any  Pear  is  more  subject  to  going  off  pre- 
maturely, as  described  by  your  correspondent, 
than  the  Beurre  Diel.  Its  large  leaves  are  also 
often  attacked  by  black  fungus  that  overruns  the 
fruits  or  speckles  them  all  over,  and  the  whole  of 
these  fruits  rot  before  they  are  quite  fit  for  use. 
This  pest  is  more  prevalent  than  usual.  The  crop, 
which  was  a  fair  one,  is  also  smaller  and  more 
irregular  than  usual,  and  the  spotted  ones  are 
going  fast.  And  yet  now  and  then  Beurre  l>iel 
justifies  the  high  praises  of  the  authorities. 
Another  Pear  which  seldom  does  its  best  out  of 
Jersey  occasionally  surprises  us  with  a  crop  of 
exceptionally  fine  fruit.  This  is  the  well  known, 
but  little  grown  in  England,  Chaumontel.  We 
have  had  a  few  trees  of  this  as  a  pyramid  on  the 
Quince  for  a  dozen  years,  and  never  had  a  satis- 
factory crop  till  last  year;  there  was  a  full  crop 
which  ripened  of  fair  size,  and  the  quality  was 
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quite  equal  to  that  of  any  Channel  Islands  or 
French  tears  of  this  when  perfect. 

Other  sorts  in  plenty  might  be  named  that  have 
their  seasons  and  caprices,  a  word  used  here  to 
define  their  incomprehensible  variations.  But,  as 
if  to  increase  the  mystery  of  such  matters,  we 
have  other  Pears  almost  constant  in  their  qualities, 
provided  they  are  grown  under  the  same  conditions 
and  such  as  are  favourable  to  the  hardiness  or 
tenderness  of  their  constitutions.  Among  such 
may  be  enumerated  such  well  known  varieties  as 
the  .Jargonelle,  the  Autumn  Bergamot,  Winter 
Nelis,  Marie  Louise,  Williams'  Bon  C'hrc^tien, 
Glou  Morceau,  Passe  Colmar,  Golden  Beurrr, 
Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Louise  Bonne  of  .lersey,  &c. 

— HORTUS. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  behaviour 

of  "G.  J.  B.'s"  Pears  (p.  306),  with  the  exception 
of  Gansel's  Bergamot.  This  is  generally  first-rate 
in  flavour,  and  it  ripens,  as  a  rule,  every  year 
about  the  same  time.  Beurr6  Diel  I  always  con- 
sider to  be  unreliable  in  flavour.  With  us,  grown 
on  a  south  wall,  it  is  alwaj'S  gritty,  and  only  fit 
for  culinary  purposes  ;  but  in  Devonshire  I  have 
tasted  it  from  pyramid  trees  of  the  best  te.xfcure 
and  flavour.  Where  Pears  are  grown  on  walls  I 
am  satisfied  that  aspect  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  their  flavour.  Here  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
is  not  eatable  when  grown  on  a  west  wall,  but  on 
a  east  wall  or  on  pyramids  its  flavour  is  excellent. 
The  Chaumontel,  which  I  have  known  to  produce 
fruit  of  excellent  flavour  on  standards  in  Surrey, 
I  cannot  grow  here  in  Somerset,  except  on  a  south 
wall.  As  pyramids,  the  trees  fruit  abundantly, 
but  the  flavour  is  very  indifferent.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  experience  Comte  de  Paris  is  tliis 
year  gritty  and  indiff'erent  in  flavour;  one,  there- 
fore, gets  perplexed  as  regards  the  strange  vagaries 
played  by  Pears. — J.  C.  C. 


However  that  may  be,  those  who  have  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  Russian  Apples  know  that 
there  is  among  them  quite  as  large  a  proportion 
which  deserve  to  rank  as  of  dessert  quality  as 
there  is  among  the  common  sorts.  True  it  is  that 
but  few  of  these  finer  sorts  have  yet  been  much 
distributed,  but  they  are  known,  and  as  soon  as 
the  public  becomes  acquainted  with  them  this 
unjust  stigma  attached  to  Russian  Apples  will 
be  efl'aced.  Among  these  fine  dessert  Apples  the 
Yellow  Transparent,  (jrand  Sultan,  Switzer,  Char- 
lottenthaler,  Berkoft',  St.  Peter,  Longfield,  Golden 
White,  Streaked  Red,  Summer  Calville,  Noble 
Redstreak,  Russian  Gravenstein,  Red  Anis, 
Titovka,  ^^■hite  Russet,  and  several  others  have 
now  been  sufficiently  tested  to  establish  the  fact 
of  their  excellent  eating  quality,  joined,  in  most  of 
them,  with  great  beauty  of  form  and  colour. — 
T.  H.  HosKiNs,  M.D.,  in  Rmal  Xeir  Yorhi: 


Rose  Garden. 


OLD  FRUIT  TREES. 


Pears  for  market. — At  a  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Quinn,  according  to 
the  Cnuntry  OcnlJcmrin,  said  that  for  successful  Pear 
culture  the  land  should  be  rich  enough  to  produce  1  .'ifl 
bushels  of  potatoes  an  acre.  On  his  soil,  he  would 
prefer  to  pay  the  price  of  young  standard  trees  to 
getting  dwarfs  for  nothing.  He  would  select  for 
market  Bartlett,  Clairgeau,  and  Anjou.  Mr.  Moon 
said  one  of  the  most  profitable  Pears  was  the  Rutter. 
Mr.  Ward  named  for  profit  Giffard,  Clapp,  Bartlett, 
Williams'  Bon  Chrt-tien,  Boussoch,  Seckel,  Sheldon, 
Clairgfau,  Anjou,  and  Dana's  Hovey.  Mr.  Ivejip 
foimd  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  quite  profitable.  He 
had  specimens  large  enough  for  twenty  to  fill  a  basket. 
Out  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  bearing  trees  only  one 
has  blighted.  To  this  statement  we  may  add  that 
after  seeing  many  thousand  trees  of  different  sizes  of 
Angouleme,  we  never  saw  more  than  three  that  had 
died  of  blight,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  all  Pears. 

Kussian  Apples.— I  have  fully  100  varieties 
of  Russian  Apples  growing  in  my  grounds,  many 
of  the  trees  being  10  and  18  years  planted.  One 
thing  is  fully  demonstrated,  viz.,  that  these 
Apples  are,  as  a  class,  very  much  hardier  against 
adverse  climatic  influences,  and  especially  against 
winter's  cold,  than  those  previously  grown  here. 
This  alone  gives  them  enormous  value  for  the 
"  cold  north,"  where,  without  them,  tree  fruit 
culture  would  be  impossible.  In  productiveness, 
and  size  and  beauty  of  fruit,  the  Russian  Apples 
are,  on  the  average,  more  than  a  match  for  those 
of  Western  Europe,  and  for  our  native  seedlings 
thence  derived.  The  disputed  question  in  regard 
to  them  is  as  to  their  quality  as  dessert  fruit.  I 
say  disputed,  but  it  is  now  disputed  only  by  those 
who  have  only  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with 
this  class  of  fruit.  People  who  judge  them  in  this 
respect  by  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  .\lexander 
and  Red  .-Xstrachan,  while  admitting  their  beauty 
and  prolificacy,  undertake  to  denounce  the  whole 
race  of  Russian  Apples  as  "  useful  only  for  cook- 
ing." So  earnest  and  continuous  has  been  this 
outcry,  on  such  manifestly  insufficient  grounds, 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  something  more  than  a 
general  interest  in  fruit  culture  were  behind  it. 


All  old  trees  when  they  cease  to  bear  good  fruit, 
and  a  fair  crop  of  it,  should  be  grubbed  up  and 
converted  into  firewood.  There  are  far  too  many 
old  useless  trees  in  orchards.  The  feeling  which 
prompts  people  to  cling  to  old  trees  is  an  ancient 
one,  but  it  cannot  be  defended  on  sound  com- 
mercial principles.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  stock 
of  fruit  trees  in  a  garden  or  orchard  in  the  most 
fertile  condition  there  should  always  be  young 
trees  coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  those  that 
are  getting  too  old  ;  then  when  a  tree  on  the  wall, 
an  espalier  in  the  fruit  border,  or  an  orchard  tree 
became  old  and  decrepid  it  could  be  removed  and 
a  young  bearing  tree  put  in  its  place.  It  is  sound 
policy  to  have  a  few  trees  in  training,  and  those 
who  like  to  do  grafting  and  stock-raising  at 
home  may  keep  up  their  orchards  and  fruit 
gardens  without  cost.  Though  all  old  worn-out 
trees  should  be  cleared  away,  before  condemning 
them  w-e  should  make  sure  that  they  really  are 
worn  out  past  resuscitation,  because  many  trees 
are  decrepit  through  neglect.  Orchards  on  Grass 
fed  otV  by  sheep  are  perhaps  not  badly  off,  but 
where  the  Grass  is  mown  and  converted  into  hay, 
and  in  any  case  where  the  produce  of  the  land  is 
carried  off  and  nothing  brought  back,  the  trees 
must  suffer  and  become  prematurely  barren. 
Orchard  or  other  trees  that  are  not  past  recovery 
should  be  seen  to  at  once,  and  rich  top-dressings 
applied.  I  have  seen  great  good  to  result  from 
the  application  of  liquid  manure  to  old  exhausted 
trees  in  winter,  when  it  could  not  be  so  profitably 
used  for  other  crops.  Sewage  from  the  house  and 
drainings  from  stables  and  other  farm  buildings 
may  be  profitably  utilised  now,  as  the  hungry 
soil  will  become  enriched  by  the  water  filtering 
through  it.  In  substituting  young  trees  for  old 
ones,  the  young  trees  should  not  occupy  exactly 
the  same  position  without,  at  least,  a  partial 
renewal  of  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  wall  trees,  if 
maiden  loam  cannot  be  had,  the  old  soil  should  be 
removed,  and  fresh  soil  not  exhausted  by  fruit 
trees  of  the  same  kind  brought  in  from  some  other 
part  of  the  garden.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  this,  as  the  labour  would  be  but  trifling  in 
comparison  with  the  good  likely  to  result  from  it. 

E.    HoT!D.\Y. 


Sedutns  and  bees. — In  answer  to  several  en- 
quiries, I  may  state  that  I  believe  the  Sedum  which 
seems  to  stupify  bees  U  the  Sedum  speotabile,  but  I 
have  so  long  known  it  as  the  rosy  Sedum,  thjit  I 
would  rather  not  be  too  positive.  It  is  so  beautiful 
and  full  of  bloom,  that  it  well  deserves  the  specific 
name.  It  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  observed  to 
have  any  stupifying  cS'tct  on  bees.  They  seem  wilJ 
with  a  sort  of  delirious  joy  when  they  first  alight,  then 
become  quieter  and  yet  quieter,  finally  sluggish,  stupid, 
a  sort  of  par.alysis  in  which  they  remain  for  days, 
then  topple  or  are  washed  oft'  and  perish.  Tliey  have 
now  disappeared,  or  I  should  have  sent  you  some  in 
the  different  stages.  I  find,  too,  that  mice  or  .--ome 
vermin  have  made  short  work  of  their  carcases,  as 
there  is  little  but  wings  now  left  under  the  flower 
branches,— D.  T.  F. 


WILD  ROSES. 
Little  is  known  of  the  oiigin  of  our  garden  Eoses  by 
those  who  cultivate  or  those  who  pl.int  them.  And 
yet  the  wild  Roses  which  bloom  all  ovt  r  the  northern 
hemisphere  are  all  beautiful,  most  of  them  are  ex- 
quisitely fragrant,  and  m.iny  of  them  have  a  simple 
grace  of  form  that  none  of  the  garden  hybrids  can 
equal.  The  garden  Rose  as  a  shrub  is  too  often  stiff 
and  ungr.vceful,  while  the  foliase  and  habit  of  some 
of  the  untamed  species  are  sufficiently  attractive  to 
make  them  worth  growing  if  they  never  showed  a 
flower.  The  wild  Rose  is  usually  found  on  dry  soils, 
though  a  few  species  inhabit  swamps,  and  the  climb- 
ing varieties  are  usually  among  bushes  or  hedge- 
rows. In  the  warmer  latitudes  they  are  always  white 
and  generally  single,  although  in  It.aly,  Greece  and 
Spain  double  varieties  are  found  now  and  then,  it  is 
said,  in  the  woods  and  fields.  The  genus,  botanically, 
is  in  great  confusion,  and  it  is  almost  imp  ssible  to 
say  wliere  a  variety  ends  or  a  species  begins.  The 
species  I  shall  name  are  the  most  promising  for  culti- 
vation, and,  although  no  one  expects  or  hopes  that 
they  will  supersede  the  improved  hybrids,  still  there 
is  room  for  both.  One  charm  of  the  natural  species 
is  that  many  of  them  are  bright  with  fruit  in  autumn 
and  all  through  the  winter. 

Ro3.\  KAMTSCHATICA  is  a  strong  grower  from  the 
cold  region  which  gives  it  its  specific  name.  It  has 
bold  foliage  and  a  coarse  stem,  wearing  a  strong 
armour  of  defensive  prickles.  The  flowers,  which 
appear  in  July,  are  larger  than  those  of  R.  rugosa, 
but  of  a  paler  pink.  Its  brilliant  scarlet  fruits  make 
it  a  desirable  ornament  in  large  shrubberies. 

Rosa  spisosissima  is  the  old  .Scotch  Rose,  a  dwarf 
grower,  with  ne.at  foliage  and  delicate  flowers, 
varying  from  white  and  pink  to  yellow,  which  are 
succeeded  by  dark  purple  fruit.  It  comes  from  the 
north  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Scotch  gardeners 
have  raised  many  interesting  varieties,  double,  semi- 
double,  and  of  almost  every  shade.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  to  flower,  coming  hard  after  the  alpine 
Rose. 

Rosa  ldte.v,  the  Austrian  Brier,  is  a  native  of  the 
East,  and  is  known  through  its  offspring,  the  Austrian 
YelloA"  and  Harrison's  Yellow,  a  seedling  s.iid  to  have 
originated  in  America.  We  rarely  see  these  early 
semi-double  yellow  Roses,  once  so  common  in  old 
gardens,  and  yet  we  rarely  see  anything  more  beauti- 
ful. The  leaves  of  the  species  have  a  faint  Sweet 
Brier  odour. 

Eos.v  sULPHUHEA,  another  yellow  specits,  cnmes 
from  the  Himalayas,  but  i.s  hard  to  grow.  In  a 
greenhouse  its  flowers  open  well,  but  out  of  doors 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  heat  enough  .at  its  time  of 
bloom,  although  that  is  late  in  June.  I  think  it 
might  do  well  farther  south,  in  a  warm,  rich  soil  and 
an  open,  sunny  situation. 

Rosa  ki'p.iginosa  is  the  Sweet  Brier  of  poetry,  a 
native  of  Europe,  but  now  often  found  wild  in  this 
country,  where  it  has  escaped  from  cultivation.  Its 
neat  pink  flowers  and  red  fruit  are  well  known,  as  is 
the  delightful  fragrance  of  its  leaves,  especially  when 
set  with  dew.  It  attains  a  large  size — w  ill  clamber 
to  the  top  of  a  support  30  feet  h'gh  and  then  flow 
downward  in  a  cataract  of  long,  streaming  branches. 
There  are  several  well  marked  varieties,  such  as 
major,  a  stmidouble  kind,  the  clustered  Brier  and 
other.s. 

Rosa  alpina  opens  its  light  flowers  in  the  latter 
part  of  M.iy,  and  these  give  place  to  Pear-shapeil 
fruit,  I 'range  and  red.  Its  branches  are  thomless.  It 
is  tlie  I  areut  of  the  old-fashioned  Boursault  Rose,  now 
rarely  seen,  and  of  other  varieties  well  worth  growing, 
especially  as  pillar  Roses. 

Rosa  akvensis,  the  field  Rose  of  Europe,  makes  a 
rampant  growth  among  the  bushes.  In  En<>land  it 
runs  20  feet  in  a  season.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
rose  colour,  and  keep  opening  from  May  until  August. 
The  Ayrshire  Rose  is  a  variety  of  this  species,  with 
pale  pink  double  flowers.  It  grows  rapidly,  but  is 
somewhat  tender  here.  There  are  other  varieties 
which  I  have  not  tried,  but  which  are  commended 
highly. 
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Rosa  MfLTiFLORA.-Tlie  plant  received  from  Japan  c  .me  froai  Germany.     One  reason  why  these  Roses    was  Crusailer,  which  appeared  in  the  Florist  {oT 

under  this  name  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  flowering  in  do  not  flouriih  like  those  on  the  Manetti  stock  is    December,  18  i9,  and  subsequent  volumes  ot  _that 

clusters  of   pure  white,  which  resemble   Strawberry  that  this  sw.imp  Rose  needs  to  be  brought  on  slowly, 

blossoms  very  closely.     As  many  as  a  hundred  flowers  and  its  roots  need  abundant  water  while  growiog. 
appear  in  one  cluster.     One  plant  kept  la^t  winter  in        R^-a    arkansana  is  very  desirable  for  the  bril- 

an  S  inch  pot  had  :!i:iOO  flowers.      To   my  thinking  it  jiant  scarlet  of  its  fruit.     It  is  a  neat  shrub,  2  feet 

is  one   of  the  finest  additions  to  our  gardens  in  the  or    3    feet    high,    flowering    well   in    clusters    daring 

way  of  a  single  Rose.     If  worked  up  it  might  become  Jane. 


the  p.arent  of  a  new  section  of  half-climbing  hardy 
Roses.  It  is  also  an  admirable  stock  on  which  to  work 
hybrids  for  forcing,  as  the  plants  on  exhibition  at 
the  Massachusetts  horticultural  shows  have  proved. 
This  species  (or  variety)  differs  widely  from  the  so- 
called  multiflora  which  we  grew  some  years  since,  and 
from  which  Seven  Sisters  sprang.  It  differs  widely, 
too,  from  the  so-called  multiflora  received  from  the 
Himalayas.      I  am  half-inclined  to  consider   it  the 


,'oik  gave  further  coloured  illu>trations  of  his 
seedlings.  The  last  of  Mr.  Hoyle's  seedlings 
were  put  into  commerce  ia  Iti'l  ;  they  consisted 
of  Asteroid,  Cardinal,  Duke  uf  Edinburgh, 
Eldorado,  Exemplar,  Hnlkar,  Mugnificent,  M.  de 
Lesseps,  Pasha,  aud  Sunshine.  Imperator  and 
Rosa  Fexdleri  comes  from  the  Pacific  region  and  Zephyr,  by  the  -imi-  raiser,  were  exhibited  in 
is  conspicuous  for  its  early  bloom,  the  flowers  opening  1871,  and  "di-tvibuted  in  1S72.  Mr.  Hoyle  was 
in  the  middle  of  May.  This  habit,  with  its  bright  j-^^  ^  jg^  years  secretary  of  the  Reading"  Horti- 
red  and  abundant  fruit,  will  make  it  a  general  favourite  :  (,„jtm.al  Society.  He  died  on  May  2C,  1872. 
in  cultivation  when  once  introduced. — Arnold  Aroore- 


MR.  G.  W.  HOYLE. 


Orchids. 


species  described  by  De  Candolle  as  R.  fragarifflflora.  LiKK  the  late   Mr.  Edward  Beck,   the  late  Mr. 

The  fruit  is  a  small,  reddish  berry,  but  it  comes  in  G.  W.  Hojle,  of  Reading,  was  one  of  the  foremost ' 

great  clusters  which  remain  all  winter  on  their  stems.  Pelargonium  raisers  of   his   day.     That  he  did 

It  is  one  of  the  few  species  whose  seed  germinates  the  excellent  work  in  improving  the  large-ttowered 


CANADIAN  ORCHIDS. 

Deep  hidden  in  the  damp  recesses  of   the  leafy 
woods  many  a   rare  and   precious   flower  of   the 


first  season  after  sowing.  or  show  Pelargonium  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but   Orchis  family  blooms,  flourishes,  and  decays,  un 

Rosa  setigeba,  the  Michigan  or  Prairie  Rose,  is   the   details   of  his   work   are  somewhat  scanty,    seen  by  human   eye    unsought  by  human  hand, 
certainly  a  more  attractive  plant  than  many  of  the    One  thing  is  certain  :  he  laboured  very  assidu-    until  some  curious,  flower-lovmg  botanist  plunges 
-------  -        -  -  amid  the  rank,  tangled  vegetation  and  brings 

its  beauties  to  the  light.  One  of  these  lovely 
natives  of  our  Canadian  forests  is  known  a3 
Orchis  spectabilis  —  Beautiful  Orchis,  or 
Showy  Orchis.  This  pretty  plant  is  not, 
indeed,  of  very  rare  occurrence  ;  its  locality 
is  rich  Maple  and  Beech  woods  all  through 
Canada.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  white, 
shaded,  and  spotted  with  pink  or  purplish 
lilac  ;  the  corolla  is  what  is  termed  ringent 
or  gaping,  the  upper  petals  and  sepals  arch- 
ing over  the  waved  lower-lipped  petal.  The 
scape  is  smooth  and  fleshy,  terminating  in 
a  loosely-flowered  and  many-bracted  spike  ; 
the  bracts  are  dark  green,  sharp  pointed, 
and  leafy;  the  root  a  bundle  of  round  white 
fibres  ;  the  leaves,  two  in  number,  are  large, 
blunt,  oblong,  shining,  smooth,  and  oily,  from 
3  inches  to  .^  inches  long,  one  larger  and  more 
pointed  than  the  other.  The  flowering  time 
of  the  species  is  May  and  .June.  The  exqui- 
.■^ite  cellular  tissues  of  many  of  our  flowers 
of  this  Order  delight  the  eye,  and  give  an 
appearance  of  great  delicacy  and  grace  to  the 
blossoms.  In  this  charming  species  the  con- 
trast between  the  lilac-purple  colour  of  the 
arching  petals  and  sepals  and  the  almost 
pellucid  lower  lip,  or  somewhat  broadly  lobed 
under  petal,  is  very  charming.  The  large 
shining  leaves  lie  close  to  the  ground  when 
the  plant  is  in  flower.  Transplanted  to 
gardens,  the  Showy  Orchis  rarely  survives 
the  second  season  of  removal  from  the  forest 
shade.  It  will  not  grow  freely  exposed  to 
cold  wind  or  glaring  sunlight.  It  loves  moist 
heat ;  the  conservatory  would  probably  suit 
it,  and  it  would  be  worth  a  trial  there. 

Lady's  Slippers  or  Moccasin  Flowers. 


hybrids  derived  from  it.  Its  vigorous  growth 
and  abundant  bloom  after  the  garden  Roses  have 
faded  make  it  most  effective  in  a  shrubbery. 
The  deep  rose  colour  of  its  bloomslowly  fades  to 
a  pale  pink,  so  that  the  plant  appears  to  bear 
flower- clusters  of  several  distinct  varieties  at 
once.  Baltimore  Belle,  Mrs.  Hovey,  Queen  of 
Prairies, and  other  pillar  Roses  have  been  derived 
from  this. 

Rosa  lucida,  our  dwarf  wild  Rose,  takes  its 
name  from  the  shining  upper  surface  of  its 
leaflets,  and  is  very  variable  in  flower  and  foliage. 
The  colour  of  the  bloom  may  be  nearly  white, 
and  it  ranges  friim  this  t<»  a  deep  rose  colour. 
From  Massachusetts  to  Florida  it  fl>urishes 
on  every  kind  of  soil,  from  the  dryest  to  the 
edges  of  swamps.  The  flowers  keep  opening  from 
May  till  July,  while  the  showy  fruit  hangs  on 
till  well  into  winier,  and  the  autumn  colour  of 
its  foli.ige  in  large  ni.asses  is  s-triking.  Its  low, 
half-trailing  habit  makes  it  an  admirable  shrub 
for  covering  unsightly  banks,  and  its  method  of 
spreading  by  underground  shoots  or  stolons  adds 
to  its  value  for  this  purpose.  It  is  easily  renewed 
by  cutting  over  once  in  three  years. 

Rosa  xitida,  the  narrow-leaved,  shining  Rose, 
is  not  so  common  as  the  former  one,  and  is 
usually  found  in  damper  soil.  Its  flowers  and 
fruit  are  both  more  showy.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  gardens  near  Boston  under  the  name  of 
the  Jackson  Ro?e,  and  few  single  Roses  give 
more  satisfaction  when  cultivated. 

Rosa  foliolosa  comes  from  Texas,  and  is 
among  the  latest  species  to  bloom.  Its  pale 
lemon-coloured  flowers  begin  to  open  in  July 
and  continue  until  .Septemb'r.  It  is  seldom 
seen  in  cultivation,  but  its  fine,  distinct  foliage 

and  apparent  hardiness  commend  it.    Its  features  are  ,  ,,   .         ..  .1    v   1,      1  1   1    „ 

all  so  marked  that  the  hybridisers  ought  to  experiment  «wsly  to  obtain  andimprovethehigh-colouredshow 
with  it.  Its  blood,  mingled  with  that  of  other  types,  Pehirgoniums  approaching  to  scarlet— a  section 
might  produce  a  new  and  worthy  race. 

EosA  ELANiiA,  the  early  wild  Rose,  is  not  common 
here  in  Massachusetts,  but  is  more  abundant  to  the 
northward.  It  is  a  modest  plant,  the  least  striking 
of  our  native  species,  but  yet  well  worth  a  place  in 


G.  W.  HOTLE. 


Societv  in  oU'ering  awards  for  improved  flowers 
of  this  class  at  their  exhibitions.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hoyle  never  trusted 
shrubberies.  Its  variety,  scnpularis,  from  the  Racky  any  of  his  seedlings  to  chance  fertilisation,  but 
Mountains,  is  most  interesting.  The  flowers  are  pale  selected  parents  of  which  he  approved.  In  the 
and  are  followed  by  large  Pear-shfiped  hips,  which  January  number  of  vol.  i.  of  the  Florist,  pub- 
ripen  in  September  and  are  more  beautiful  than  the  lished  in  1S4S,  Mr.  Hovle  has  a  paper  on  seed- 
fruit  of  any  other  American  Rose.  Our  plants  are  ii^„  Pelargoniums,  in  "which  he  laid  down  the 
from  seed  sent  by  the  late  Dr.  Engelmann,  and  I  do  prjuciples  "which  should  guide  raisers  in  the 
not  know  that  this  Rose  is  in  cultivation  outside  of  '  ojuetion  of  new  varieties,  form  and  colour 
the  arboretum.  ^  1-^^.^^  ^.^  ^^^   cardinal    points.     The    following 

RosA  CAKOLiXA,  the  Swamp  Rose,  is  one  of  the  |  ^fg  varieties  of  Mr.  Hoyle's  raising,  viz.,  Belle  of 


Whether  we  regard  these  charming  flowers  for 
of  PelarJoniums  for  which  we  are  mainly  the  singularity  of  their  form,  the  exquisite  texture 
indebted "tn  the  persistence  of  the  Royal  Botanic   of  their  tissues,  or  the  delicate  blending  of  their 


colours,  we  must  acknowledge  them  to  be  alto- 
gether lovely  and  worthy  of  our  admiration.  One  of 
the  rarest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  beautiful 
and  curious,  is  tho 

Ram's-head  Orchis  (Cypripedium  arietinum), 
which  has  smooth  glaucous  green  leaves,  and 
small  purplish  flowers  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  a  ram's  head  with  the  horns  and  ears  and  a  tuft 
of  wool  on  the  top  of  the  head.  It  is  seldom  over 
6  inches  in  height,  and  grows  in  cold  peat  bogs, 
and  flowers  in  July.  Associated  with  it  we  find 
our  most  gorgeous  representative  of  the  family,  the 

Showy  Lady's  Sliiterorpink  flowered  Moo- 

('asi>«   plant  (C.  spectabile).- -This  grows  chiefly 

in   Tamarack    swamps    and    near    forest   creeks, 

-  Pj^'    where,   in   groups   of   several   stems,    it   appears, 

raners    of    Pelargoniums    had    been    Catleugh,    showing  its  pure  blossoms  among  the  rank  and 

Gaines,  Ka'rn,  and  a  lew  others,  but  Mr.  Foster    coarserlierbage.     The  stem  rises  to  the  height  of 

^^„^  ...„^..  .„„.^ ^...o  „  „..^    was   undoubtedly   at   work   before    Mr.    Hoyle.    from  IS  inches  to  2  feet.     The  leaves,  which  are 

stock  iipon  v7hich  wrgrafTmany  of"the  hybrid's" that  '  The  first   of  Mr"   Hoyle's   Pelargoniums  figured    large,  ovate,  many-nerved,  and  plaited,  sheathing 


September,  and  the  gl 
hip  is  brightly  coloured.  Although  a  native  of  wet 
places,  it  does  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  although 
to  do  its  b'st  it  needs  much  moisture.     This  is  the 
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at  the  base,  clothe  the  fleshy  stem,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  single  sharp-pointed  bract  above  the 
flower.  The  flowers  are  terminal  and  generally 
solitary,  although  old  and  strong  plants  will  occa- 
sionally bear  two,  or  even  three,  blossoms  on  one 
stem.  The  unfolded  buds  of  this  species  are  most 
beautiful,  having  the  apxiearance  of  slightly  flat- 
tened globes  of  delicately-tinted  rice  paper.  The 
large  pouch-like  inflated  lip  is  slightly  depressed 
in  front,  tinged  with  rosy  pink,  and  striped.  The 
pale  thin  petals  and  sepals,  two  of  each,  are  whitish 
at  first,  but  turn  brown  when  the  flower  is  more 
advanced  towards  maturity.  The  sepals  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  petals,  the  former  being 
longer  than  the  latter,  and  by  being  united  at  the 
back  of  the  flower.  The  column  on  which  the 
stamens  are  placed  is  three-lobed  ;  the  two  anthers 
are  placed  one  on  either  side  under  the  two  lobes ; 
the  central  lobe  is  sterile,  thick,  fleshy,  and  bent 
down,  somewhat  blunt  and  heart-shaped.  The 
root  of  the  Lady's  Slipper  is  a  bundle  of  white 
fleshy  fibres. 

Stemless  Lady's  Slipper  (C.  acaule). — This 
ditters  from  the  former  species  by  the  pouch,  which 
is  large  and  of  a  beautiful  rose  tint  exquisitely 
veined  with  deeper  red  zigzag  lines,  not  being 
closed,  but  merely  folded  over  in  front ;  this  is  not 
observable  until  you  examine  it  closely.  The 
scape  rises  from  between  the  two  large  oval  leaves, 
which  lie  horizontally  oa  the  Mosses  amidst  which 
the  plant  grows.  A  time  will  come  when  these 
rare  productions  of  our  soil  will  disappear  from 
among  us,  and  will  be  found  only  in  those  waste 
and  desolate  places  where  the  foot  of  civilised  man 
can  hardly  penetrate,  where  the  flowers  of  the 
wilderness  flourish,  bloom,  and  decay  unseen. 

Yellow  Lady's  Slippers.  —  Of  the  golden 
Moccasin  flowers  we  boast  of  two  very  beautiful 
species,  C.  pubescens  (Hairy  Moccasin  flower)  and 
C.  parviflorum  (Lesser-flowered  Moccasin  flower). 
The  larger  plant  is  the  more  showy ;  the  smaller 
the  more  graceful,  and  has  a  delicate  fragrance 
which  is  not  so  strong  in  the  larger  flower.  The 
long  spirally  twisted  petals  and  sepals,  of  a 
purplish  brown  colour  sometimes  tinted  and 
veined  with  red,  give  the  smaller  flower  a  very 
elegant  appearance,  though  the  rich  golden  hue 
of  the  larger  is  more  striking  to  the  eye.  C.  par- 
viflorum afl'ects  the  moist  soil  of  wet  grassy  mea- 
dows and  swamps,  whilst  the  larger  plant  loves 
the  open  lands  among  shrubs  and  tall  Grasses.  In 
the  month  of  June,  when  it  may  be  seen  beside 
the  gay  Painted  C'up  (Castilleja  coccinea),  the 
blue  Lupine  (L.  perennis),  the  larger  white  Tril- 
lium, and  other  lovely  wild  flowers,  it  forms  a 
charming  contrast  to  their  various  colours  and  no 
less  varied  forms.  The  stem  of  the  larger  Moccasin 
flower  is  thick  and  leafy,  each  many-nerved  leaf 
fcheathing  the  flowers  before  they  open.  The  flowers 
are  from  one  to  three  in  number,  bent  forward, 
drooping  gracefully  downwards.  The  golden 
pouch-like  lip  is  elegantly  striped  and  spotted 
with  ru>>y  red  ;  the  twisted  narrow  petals  and 
sepals,  two  in  number  of  each  kind,  are  of  a  pale 
fawn  colour,  sometimes  veined  and  lined  with  a 
deeper  shade. 

Rattlesnake  Plantatn  (Goodyera  pubescens). 
— This  is  a  formidable  name  for  a  lovely  little 
plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are  prettily  netted  ever 
i,he  dark  green  surface  with  milky-white  veinings. 
The  ovate,  pointed  leaves  are  set  close  to  the 
ground  ;  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves  rises  a 
naked  stalk  of  pearly  white  tlowers  in  a  slender 
spike;  corolla  ringent  with  inflated  lip;  root-stock 
somewhat  creeping,  soft  and  fibrous  ;  the  flowers 
are  slightly  fragrant.  This  pretty  little  plant  is 
found  in  the  forest,  often  on  fallen  decayed  trunks 
of  trees,  or  in  light  fibrous  mould.  It  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the 

Slendek  Ladies'  Tresses  (Spiranthes  gracilis). 
— The  flower-stem  of  this  singular  plant  is  twisted, 
so  that  the  blossoms  are  turned  to  one  side,  form- 
ing a  spiral  of  great  beauty.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  Rattlesnake  Plantain  and 
sweeter  ;  greenish  white,  lipped  and  fringed.  The 
two  leaves  are  closely  pressed  to  the  ground,  and 
are  little  seen  after  the  plant  is  in  bloom.     There 


are  several  species  of  these  graceful  Orchids.  The 
spiral  arrangement  of  the  flowers  probably  sug- 
gested the  ringlets  on  some  fair  lady's  head.  The 
old  florists  and  herbalists  of  former  times  were 
more  gallant  than  our  modern  botanists,  for  they 
gave  many  pretty  names  to  the  flowers  instead  of 
the  harsh  sounding,  unmeaning  ones  that  we  find 
in  our  scientific  manuals  of  botany.  So  we  have 
among  our  local  and  familiar  names  such  prettily- 
sounding  ones  as  Ladies'  Tresses,  Sweet  Cicely, 
Sweet  Marjoram  or  Marjory,  Marigold,  Ladies' 
Slipper,  with  a  number  of  others  that  I  could 
name— besides  descriptive  names,  which  form  a 
sort  of  biography  of  the  plant,  giving  us  a  correct 
idea  of  their  characteristics  and  peculiar  uses  or 
habits. 

S.mall  kound-leaved  Orcuis  (Platanthera  ro- 
tundifolia).  —This  is  one  of  the  lovely  native 
plants  of  the  Orchis  family,  of  which  we  boast 
many  remarkable  for  beauty  as  well  as  for  the 
eccentric  forms  which  arise  from  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  their  floral  organs.  The  one  here 
named  is  worthy  of  attention.  Our  quaint  old 
herbalists  would  have  called  it  the  Holy  Dove,  or 
some  such  name,  from  the  curious  resemblance 
that  the  petals  and  sepals  take  to  the  body  and 
extended  white  wings  of  a  hovering  dove,  the 
lower  lobed  petal  taking  the  semblance  of  the  tail 
and  wings,  the  upper  ones  meeting  over  the  anther 
cells,  which  might  be  likened  to  the  two  eyes  of  the 
bird,  and  the  arched  hooded  appendage  above  to 
the  head.  The  scape  of  this  pretty  Orchis  is  fur- 
nished with  one  hand.^ome  round  or  shield-shaped 
leaf  of  shining  bright  green,  and  a  bracted  spike 
of  white  flowers,  spotted  with  delicate  pink,  as 
also  is  the  throat  of  the  arched  petal  that  partly 
covers  the  anthers  and  stigmatic  disc.  Our  beau- 
tiful Orchids,  with  many  other  rare  bog  plants, 
repay  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  them  in  their 
native  haunts,  such  as  Cedar  swamps.  Cranberry 
marshes,  Poplar  swales,  and  peat  bogs  ;  where, 
however  zealous,  our  lady  botanists  may  not  ven- 
ture without  risk.  These  rare  plants,  growing  in 
lonely  isolated  places,  are  little  known  and  but 
seldom  met  with,  unless,  as  I  have  said,  by  the 
enthusiastic  botanist  who  is  not  afraid  to  seek  for 
such  floral  treasures,  however  dillicult  they  may 
be  to  obtain.  A  curious  and  handsome  species 
is  the 

Striped  Orchis  or  Coral-root  (Corallorhiza 
multiflora). — This  plant  is  leafless,  silvery-sheath- 
ing scales  taking  the  place  of  leaves  ;  the  roots  are 
branched  and  knobby,  like  some  kinds  of  coral ; 
the  scapes,  many-flowei-ed,  growing  up  in  clusters 
from  1-2  inches  to  IS  inches  high  ;  the  flowers  are 
pale  fawn,  striped  and  dotted  with  crimson  or 
purple.  Such  was  a  plant  that  I  found  at  the  root 
of  a  big  Hemlock  tree,  near  the  forest  road  where 
I  often  walked  many  years  ago.  There  are  several 
dift'erent  species  of  this  curious  Order,  varying  in 
size  and  the  colour  of  their  blossoms. 

Of  fringed  and  tufted  fragrant  kinds,  we  have 
the  Pearly  White  and  the  Fringed  Pink  Orchids. 
These  are  very  pretty  and  not  uncommon  flowers. 
I  first  saw  them  on  my  voyage  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
when  the  ship  was  anchored  off  Bic  Island,  and 
the  captain  brought  me  a  noble  posy  of  sweet 
flowers,  the  first  Canadian  flowers  I  ever  saw. 
Among  wild  Roses  and  elegant  blue  Lungwort 
(Mertensia  maritima),  which  I  had  also  seen  and 
gathered  near  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney,  there  were 
yellow  Loosestrife,  Harebells,  and  the  sweet- 
scented  White  Fringed  Orchis,  the  Pink  Fringed 
Orchis  and  some  elegant  cream-coloured  Vetches, 
and  several  other  flowers  then  unknown  to  me. 

There  are  many  other  jilants  of  the  Orchis 
family  scattered  through  our  woods  and  swamps 
and  on  the  rocky  or  low  islands  of  our  northern 
lakes.  Among  those  not  already  mentioned,  the 
Larger  Fringed  Orchis  (Habenaria  fimbriata)  may 
be  named.  This  is  a  tall  handsome  bog  plant, 
flowering  in  the  beginning  of  July,  with  large 
rose-purple,  deeply-cut  petals.  Another  less  con- 
spicuous species,  found  in  dry  woods,  is  the 
Northern  Green-man  Orchis  (Habenaria  viridis 
var.  bracteata).  The  scape  of  this  species  is  fur- 
nished with  long  narrow  sharply-pointed  bracts 


and  greenish  flowers.  In  some  of  our  Orchidaceous 
plants,  when  examined,  there  will  be  seen  at  the 
base  of  the  fleshy  scape  two  roundish  bulbs  or 
tubers — farinaceous  masses,  whence  the  bundle  of 
white  fibres,  the  loots  and  rootlets  proper,  pro- 
ceed, and  which  contain  the  jjrepared  food  to 
support  the  growth  of  the  year.  From  one  of  these 
tubers,  the  scape,  bearing  the  scaly  or  leafy  bracts, 
root-leaves,  and  flowers,  springs,  and  at  the  flower- 
ing season  is  much  larger  than  the  other.  The 
flower-bearing  bulb  decreases  from  exhaustion  of 
its  substance,  shrivels,  turns  brown,  and  begins 
to  decay ;  while  the  other  continues  slowly  but 
steadily  to  go  on  increasing,  bearing  in  its  Ijosom 
the  embryo  flower-stem  and  foliage  which  are  to 
appear  the  following  year.  Another  tiny  bulb  is 
also  preparing  in  like  manner,  attached  by  a  slen- 
der fleshy  cord  to  its  companion.  Thus  from  year 
to  year  the  process  goes  on,  each  one  taking  the 
place  of  its  predecessor  after  its  office  has  been 
fulfilled.  This  singular  mode  of  reproduction 
seems  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  seed,  as  in  other  flowering  plants  ;  nor  is 
it  so  common  to  find  seedlings  of  the  Orchids 
springing  up  round  the  parent  plant  as  in  the 
case  of  other  flowers.  The  reason  why  so  few 
amateur  florists  succeed  in  transplanting  the 
native  Orchids  into  their  gardens  arises  from  want 
of  due  care  in  taking  them  up.  The  life  of  the 
plant  for  the  following  season  being  contained  in 
the  new  forming  tuber,  if  this  be  in  the  least 
injured  the  chance  of  another  flower  in  the  future 
is  at  an  end.  The  succulent  tender  roots  are 
easily  broken  or  wounded,  and  these  strike  rather 
deep  down  in  the  soil,  and  must  be  taken  up 
uninjured,  with  a  good  portion  of  the  mould,  or 
there  is  small  chance  of  life  for  the  plant.  Nor 
will  the  Orchis  thrive  in  common  earth;  it  re- 
quires fibrous,  peaty  soil,  moisture,  and  some 
shade,  with  the  warmth  that  arises  from  the  moist 
soil  and  shelter  of  the  surrounding  herbage.  They 
all  thrive  best  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse. 
— Plant  Life  in  Canada. 


Drip  in  Orchid  houses.— Like  many  other 
Orchid  growers,  my  hiiuse  possesses  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  a  low-pitched  roof,  with  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  drip  from  condensed  moisture.  I 
have  tried  zinc  channels  under  the  rafters  and  other 
places  without  any  success.  The  zinc  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time  assumes  every  form  of  curve.  Drip  for 
Orchids  and  most  other  plants  is  utter  ruin,  more  espe- 
cially for  Cattleyas.  I  have  now  adopted  a  plan  which 
has  proved  a  perfect  success  ;  it  is  that  of  suspending 
strips  of  grooved  glass  with  copper  wire  under  each 
rafter,  and  the  channel  or  furrow  in  which  forms  a  per- 
fect conductor  for  every  particle  of  moisture.  This 
plan  is  so  simple  and  cheap  in  its  application,  that  I 
am  sure  if  any  of  your  readers  saw  it  in  my  house  they 
would  at  once  adopt  it.  If  the  roof  is  very  flat,  it  is 
advisable  to  let  the  glass  touch  the  rafter  at  its  upper 
end  only,  and  this  will  give  an  increased  fall  of 
2  inches. — W.  Soper,  307,  Clapham  Iload,  S.  IT. 

* ^*  We  have  seen  Mr.  Soper's  plan  for  remedying 
drip  in  a  flat-pitched  plant  house,  and  think  it  both 
effectual  and  simple.  The  strips  of  glass  possess  the 
advantage  of  being  nearly  invisible,  and  the  slight 
groove  (»r  depression  upon  their  surface  causes  tbe 
water  to  run  down  rapidly.  Moreover,  glass  is  not 
affected  by  heat  or  moisture,  whereas  zinc,  or  even 
Bamboo  rods,  warp  in  an  unsightly  manner. — Ed. 

Cypripedium  Arthurianum. — Manyorchidists 
consider  this  to  be  the  finest  of  all  the  Lady's  Slippers, 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  many 
rivals;  its  quiet  beauty  and  singular  form  are  re- 
markable. It  is  a  hybrid  between  the  old  C.  insigne 
and  that  precious  gem,  C.  Fairieanum.  It  combines 
the  colour  of  the  two  parents  admir.ably,  and,  what  is 
more  peculiar,  the  tendency  of  the  side  sepals,  as  in 
Fairieanum,  to  drop  is  transmitted  to  the  progeny, 
and  this  affords  always  an  unmistakable  distinguish- 
ing feature  in  Arthurianum.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Dominy'a 
hybrids ;  he  showed  us  a  flower  of  it  the  other  day  by 
the  side  of  C.  vexillarium,  also  a  hybrid  between  C'. 
Fairieanun  and  C.  barbatum.  There  is  more  colour  in 
the  flowtrs  of  vexillarium  and  the  side  sepals  are  de- 
pressed,but  it  lacks  the  subtle  tinting  of  Arthurianum. 
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RIPE  AND  GREEN  TOMATOES. 
NiiVEK  perhaps  have  Tomatoes  been  more  abun- 
dant than  this  season,  outdoor  crops  having  up  to 
the  present  time  (Oct.  ■2:i)  escaped  both  disease 
and  frost.  Many,  therefore,  would  doubtless 
like  to  know  how  best  to  utilise  their  surplus  ripe 
fruit,  so  as  to  have  a  supply  in  some  form  or  other 
durinc  the  winter.  Tomato  sauce  would  appear 
to  be  the  only  resource  known  to  the  majority 
of  housekeepers,  and  even  this  but  fe.v  succeed 
ID  keeping  long  after  it  is  made.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  considerable  number  of  recipes  for 
making  this  sauce,  and  each  season  more  are 
added  to  them,  but  none  that  I  and  others  have 
tried  make  a  sauce  that  will  keep  good  for  any 
length  of  time.  Tomato  ketchup,  however,  will 
keep,  in  some  instances,  for  years  if  the  bottles 
are  properly  sealed  down,  and  all  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted  are  delighted  with  it.  Fully  ripe 
Tomatoes  are  required  for  the  purpose,  and  these 
should  be  baked  in  a  jar  till  quite  tender  ;  then 
they  should  be  strained  and  rubbed  through  a 
sieve.  To  every  pound  of  juice  add  a  pint  of 
chili  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  shallots,  half  an  ounce 
of  garlic,  sliced,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white  pepper  finely 
powdered.  Hoil  the  whole  till  every  ingredient  is 
soft,  and  then  rub  the  whole  a,'ain  through  the 
sieve.  To  every  p3und  add  the  juice  of  three 
Lemons,  and  boil  again  to  the  consistency  of 
cream.  When  cold  bottle  it,  and  either  tie 
bladders  over  the  corks  or  seal  them  down. 
Store  in  -a  dry  place  till  wanted  for  use.  We 
are  using  some  of  this  ketchup  made  this  season, 
while  a  friend  has  some  that  was  made  last  year, 
which  seems  to  be  improved  by  keeping. 

Another  method  of  making  Tomato  ketchup  I 
can  vouch  for  as  being  a  good  one.  Select  half  a 
bushel  of  ripe  fruits,  wash  them,  cut  them  in 
pieces,  cook  until  soft,  and  strain  through  a  sieve, 
pressing  them  well  to  obtain  the  pulp.  To  this 
add  half  an  ounce  of  cayenne  pepper  and  a  small 
teaoupful  of  salt,  stirring  these  into  the  ketchup. 
Bruise  an  ounce  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice, 
mace.  Celery  seed,  and  half  an  ounce  of  black 
peppercorns ;  then  tie  them  up  in  a  muslin  bag, 
and  when  the  strained  Tomatoes  have  boiled  an 
hour  and  a  half  put  in  the  bag  of  spices  and  boil 
another  hour  and  a  half.  Add  a  quart  of  good 
cider  vinegar,  boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  turn  the 
whole  into  a  stone  jar  to  cool;  after  which  mix  a 
pint  of  brandy  or  pure  spirits  of  some  kind 
thoroughly  with  the  ketchup  and  bottle  it,  putting 
a  strip  of  Horse-radish  root  in  each.  The  bottles 
should  be  very  carefully  corked  up  and  sealed. 
Store  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

Fully  grown,  yet  green,  Tomatoes  cut  before 
they  are  tlamaged  by  frost,  and  hung  up  in 
bunches  or  stored  on  dry  shelves  either  in  a  warm 
plant  house  or  in  a  kitchen,  will  ripen  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  if  not  fit  to  eat  in  a  raw  state  are 
very  good  when  cooked.  It  usually  happens  that 
there  are  considerable  numbers  of  partially  de- 
veloped fruits,  and  these  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  ripen.  Instead,  however,  of  allowing  them  to 
spoil  they  .should  be  utilised  for  pickle-making, 
and  with  a  little  trouble  they  can  be  made  very 
palatable.  Take  4  lbs.  of  green  Tomatoes  and 
break  or  pull  them  into  pieces,  take  also  four  or 
five  medium-sized  Onions  and  slice  them  up  mode- 
rately fine,  add  six  chilies,  and  scatter  salt  freely 
over  the  whole.  Let  it  stand  for  fifteen  hours, 
then  strain  away  the  moisture,  place  the  remainder 
in  a  jar,  and  cover  it  with  good  vinegar.  Bake 
this  in  an  oven  for  one  hour,  and  then  press  it 
into  jars.  Next  take  two  desisert-spoonfuls  of  a 
mixture  of  mustard,  pepper,  and  spice,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sugar,  a  few  cloves,  a  little  cinnamon,  and 
four  chilies,  adding  sufficient  vinegar  to  make  the 
whole  quite  thin ;  boil  for  a  short  time ;  while 
still  boiling  hot  pour  this  mixture  over  the  con- 
tents of  the  jars.  Carefully  cork  the  jars  or  wide- 
necked  bottles,  that  answer  equally  well,  and 
cover  them  in  the  usual  way  with  bladder.  Store 
them  in  a  dry  place.     The  following  is  also  a  good 


method  of  pickling  green  Tomatoes,  and  this  will 
not  be  found  so  peppery  as  the  preceding :  Scald 
and  peel  the  fruits ;  lay  them  on  dishes  and  strew 
salt  thickly  over  them  Let  them  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  occasionally  pouring  otf  the  liquor 
extracted  by  the  salt.  Drain  them  and  geiitly 
squeeze  them  at  the  same  time,  as  it  is  this  juice 
that  interferes  with  their  keeping.  Take  a  large 
jar,  put  in  a  layer  of  Tomatoes,  then  a  layer  of 
sliced  Onions,  mustard  seed,  cloves,  and  white 
pepper,  or  whole  black  pepper;  or  two  pods  of 
red  pepper  may  be  broken  up  and  put  into  the  jar. 
When  the  latter  is  full  pour  very  strong  vinegar 
over  the  whole,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  be 
ready  for  use,  or  will  keep  if  need  be  all  the 
winter.     Store  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  ^V.  I. 


COLEWORT.S. 

TuEUE  arc  few  members  of  the  Brassica  family  which 
more  quickly  show  any  tendency  to  roguishnuss  than 
di)  the  Rosette  Coleworts.  In  this  neighbourhood, 
where  they  are  largely  grown,  one  may  look  over  a 
piece  several  acres  in  extent  and  not  find  a  single 
defective  one.  There  is  such  remarkable  evenness 
throughout,  that  any  bad  form  may  be  detected  easily 
if  present.  Uf  course,  sucii  good  form  is  found  only 
where  the  strain  is  a  first-class  one  and  sown  with 
care.  Some  seedsmen  have  speci.al  reputations  with 
the  market  growers  for  this  Cabbage,  and  are  trusted 
to  the  utmost.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  early  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  eveuing  when  vapour  has  settled 
upon  the  plants  in  the  form  of  heavy  dew,  the 
breadths  of  Coleworts  resemble  broad  sheets  of  silver. 
The  general  tendency  of  the  plants  to  turn  in  simul- 
taneously is  so  far  advantageous  to  the  grower,  that 
he  can  clear  off  breadths  as  he  goes,  although  very 
much  exception  may  well  be  taken  to  the  method 
by  which  bunching  and  loading  is  done,  as  too  often 
the  (!oleworts  are  pulled,  flung  into  heaps,  pitched 
into  carts  and  taken  to  where  the  bunching  is  done, 
pitched  down  again,  and  finally  loaded,  to  receive  seve- 
ral more  tossings  and  tumblings  in  tiie  market.  All 
thi^  sort  of  usage  materially  depreciates  the  quality 
and  value  of  the  Coleworts,  as  it  necessarily  robs  them 
also  of  their  freshness  and  beauty — if  such  a  term 
may  be  applied  to  these  really  pretty  little  Cabbages. 
Were  it  the  rule  to  cut  Coleworts  and  pass  them 
direct  into  big  lattice  baskets  ready  for  loading,  how 
much  of  all  this  tumbling  and  rough  usage  might  be 
saved.  The  stalks  go  to  London  or  elsewhere,  to 
be  returned  again  as  refuse,  perhaps  as  manure ; 
whereas  they  might  just  as  well  be  left  at  homo. 
No  doubt  these  stalks  comprise  quite  one-third  of 
the  load  where  the  pl.an  so  common  of  pulling  roots 
and  all  and  bunching  them  is  practised.  Any- 
one who  has  seen  the  sort  of  handling  recorded 
must  admit  that  through  it  the  market  value  of  the 
heads  is  materially  affected.  Without  doubt,  one  of 
the  chief  elements  in  the  delicious  tenderness  of  tex- 
ture found  in  good  fresh  Coleworts  is  due  to  the 
rapidity  of  growth  made  by  the  plants.  They  are 
iuvariiibly  put  out  to  follow  early  Peas  or  Potatoes, 
and  as  the  soil  is  just  then  well  pulverised,  root  is  soon 
made  and  the  plants  are  quickly  established.  Autumn 
rains  very  soon  promote  growth,  and  in  some  six 
weeks  quite  a  remarkable  transformatiipn  has  taken 
place.  If  the  soil  be  deep-worked  and  well  manured, 
so  much  the  better,  because  growth  is  so  much  the 
quicker.  Coleworts  have  found  in  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers  formidable  rivals,  as,  like  the  Cauliflower, 
their  season  is  limited  to  the  autumn  months.  If  the 
winter  remains  open,  breadths  may  be  left  till  Christ- 
ma",  but  too  often  rains  and  frosts  discolour  or 
injure  the  heads,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  not  only 
is  appearance  marred,  but  the  fresh  mild  flavour  found 
in  C'oleworts  in  November  is  destroyed.  The  practice 
which  lately  has  grown  up  of  getting  Brussels  Sprouts 
out  early,  and  thus  obtaining  sprouts  to  gather 
quite  early  in  the  winter,  brings  in  yet  another  for- 
midable rival  to  the  Colewort.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  latter  vegetable  is  so  short  a  time  on  the  ground, 
that  it  gives  little  trouble  and  is  not  exhausting. 
Put  out  at  about  12  inches  apart  each  way,  the  soil  is 
literally  filled  with  plants,  and  no  further  trouble  is 
given  beyond  perhaps  one  hoeing  until  pulled  in  the 
autumn.  Another  dressing  of  manure  fits  the  soil 
again  for  Peas  or  Potatoes,  and  so  the  round  of  crop- 


ping goes  on.  Market  gardening  around  London  is 
rarely  high-clas^,  and  falls  far  below  what  may  be 
seen  about  Paris  or  in  Belgitmi.  Our  system  is 
really  market  farming,  for  the  gardens  are  practically 
farms,  and  the  gardening  art  finds  n>  appreciable 
display  in  them.  A.  D. 


Effects  of  deep  tillage. — As  an  illustration  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  a  thorough  breaking  up  of 
moderately  stiff  soil  on  vegetable  growth,  we  may 
quote  an  experiment  conducted  at  Rothamsted  many 
years  ago  with  white  Turnips  on  three  plots  of 
ground,  each  plot  being  manured  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  namely,  with  11  cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre. 


Treatment  of  Land. 


1     '  Dug  9  inches  deep,, 
'i       Dug  18  inches  deep . . 
3       Plouglied  6  inches  deep 


Average     '     Produce 

Weight  of    of  Bulbs  per 

Bulbs.  Acre. 


I 


Lb.  Tonscwt.qr. 

1-20  13    S     2 

)-30  14    4     0 

1-17  ;       12  13     3 


These  results,  says  the  Gardmen'  Chronicl',  indi- 
cate the  character  of  the  soil-conditions  required  in 
root  culture,  and  show  a  more  rapid  bulb  formation, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  crop  in  proportion  as 
the  land  was  broken  up  and  pulverised. 

Garden  Destroyers. 


GALL-LIKE  SWELLINGS  IN  CONIFERS. 
I  SEND  you  a  specimen  of  diseased  twigs  of  Pinus 
nobilis  from  a  tree  70  feet  high,  and  a  very  beauti- 
fully grown  one  it  is,  but  it  is  feared  the  disease 
in  question  will  impair  its  health.  At  present  the 
evil  is  confined  to  the  lower  limbs  of  the  tree, 
which  last  year  produced  an  abundance  of  splendid 
cones  ;  this  year  they  are  much  fewer.  I  shall, 
indeed,  be  obliged  if  you  can  suggest  a  remedy. 
— S. 

*,*  The  gall-like  swellings  on  the  shoots  of  your 
Pinus  nobilis  are  curious.  I  have  seen  somewhat 
.similar  ones  before,  and  then  (as  now)  was  unable 
to  ascertain  their  origin  with  certainty  ;  there  are 
no  insects  feeding  within  the  nodules,  and  yet 
one  cannot  but  feel  certain  that  they  are  of  insect 
origin.  I  sent  some  to  one  of  our  most  eminent 
entomologists,  and  he  replies  :  "  I  have  little  doubt 
that  these  swellings  are  primaiily  due  to  the 
attacks  of  one  of  the  Pine  tortrices"  (a  family  of 
moths,  many  of  whose  caterpillars  are  very 
injurious,  some  specially  to  the  young  shoots  of 
Firs).  If  this  be  the  case,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  being  so,  I  imagine  the  caterpillars 
must  have  attacked  the  terminal  buds  of  the 
shoots,  bub  did  not  entirely  destroy  them,  and 
the  vitality  of  the  shoots  enabled  them  to  con- 
tinue growing  beyond  the  injured  parts,  which, 
being  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  a  morbid  growth 
was  set  up,  forming  swellings.  In  cour.se  of  time 
the  terminal  bud  was  again  attacked,  and  another 
swelling  formed.  This  is  the  only  way  I  can 
account  for  these  abnormal  growths.  Next 
spring,  in  April  and  May,  I  should  examine  the 
young  shoots  and  try  and  find  the  offender.  At 
that  time  it  would  be  worth  while  to  thoroughly 
wet  the  branches  with  one  of  the  following  mix- 
tures, applied  with  a  syringe  or  garden  engine  : 
'2  ozs.  soft  soap,  2  ozs.  flowers  of  sulphur,  boiled 
in  1  gallon  of  water  ;  or  S  lbs.  of  quassia  and  4  lbs. 
soft  soap,  boiled  in  10  gallons  of  water  and 
strained  before  using  ;  or  soft  soap  .S  ozs, ,  1  gallon 
of  water  made  to  boil,  then  add  2  gallons  of 
kerosine  and  mix  thoroughly  with  a  syringe  for 
10  minutes  ;  for  use,  mix  1  pint  of  this  emulsion 
with  0  gallons  of  water.  I  do  not  think  because 
your  tree  bears  fewer  cones  this  year  than  last 
that  it  is  necessarily  an  unhealthy  sign.  Few 
trees  bear  an  equal  amount  of  fruit  every  year. — 
(k  S.  S.        

Th.e  Larch  aphis. — I  can  find  no  account  or 

description  of  Larch  diseases  in  Brown,  Grigor, 
or  other  books  on  forestry.  I  should,  therefore,  be 
very  grateful  if  you  could  name  the  disease  with 
which   the   twigs   herewith  sent  are   affected.     The 
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rees  are  sixteen  years  ol(],  grown  in  double  trenched, 
ight  land.  They  have  been  ,thus  affected  this  year 
only,  but  previously  many  had  sores  on  the  htems, 
and  these  were  cnt  out.  Is  there  any  chance  of  thtir 
recovery  next  spring  ?  or  should  all  be  cut  down  and 
the  branches  burnt  ?  Many  trees  have  lost  all  leaf. 
This  has  happened  on  the  outside  of  the  covert, 
and  in  the  case  of  trees  more  recently  attacked. — 
E.  R.  P. 

*^*  Your  Larches  are  infested  by  the  Larch  aphis 
(Chermes  laricis),  a  very  common  pest  on  Larches. 
Some  of  the  latest  hatched  aphides  survive  the  winter 
and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  spring  just  as  the  young 
leaves  are  beginning  to  appear;  these  now  hatch,  and 
the  young  at  once  attack  the  leaves.  These  insects 
appear  to  thrive  best  on  trees  which  are  not  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition  from  a  damp,  stagnant 
atmosphere,  or  Fome  other  cause.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  down  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the  s-pring 
just  before  the  buds  burst,  syringe  the  trees  with  one 
of  the  following  mixtures  :  1  cwt.  of  fresh  lime  in 
SO  gallons  of  water  .allowed  to  stand  for  a  week  ; 
then  drain  off  the  clear  fluid  and  use.  To  6  gallons 
of  water  add  1 0  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  and  either  2  lbs.  of 
bitter  aloes  or  C  ozs.  of  tobacco,  and  boil  together  ; 
having  strained  it,  add  36  g.allons  of  water  to  every 
gallon  before  using  it.  Or,  1  gallon  of  water  and 
ji  lb.  of  soft  soap  ;  make  boiling  hot,  and  add  2  gallons 
of  kerosine,  and  mix  thoroughly  wiih  a  syringe  for 
ten  minutes  ;  for  use  add  9  gallons  of  water  to  each 
pint  of  this  mixture.  I  c.innot  imagine  that  your 
trees  are  hopelessly  injured,  unltss  they  have  betn 
very  much  weakened  by  the  sores  you  mention. — 
(;.  S.  S. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

TAPERINC!  TREES. 

EsSENTl.AL  as  are  the  trees  that  drop  their  shoots 
toward  the  earth  to  the  planter  who  wishes  to 
realise  to  the  full  the  beauty  of  our  cultivated  tree 
flora,  they  are  scarcely  so  much  so  as  those  of 
which  every  branchlet  poinis  skyward — those  of 
the  tapering  tree,  from  the  stately  Lombardy 
Poplar  to  the  slim  Iiish  Juniper.  We  have  round 
towers  as  well  as  fountains  of  verdant  life  ;  the 
baf-builders  raise  spires  as  well  as  castles.  There 
ij  no  tree  yet  discovered  more  effective  in  the 
lindscape  than  the  Lombardy  i'oplar,  towering 
above  our  numerous  round-headed  trees.  This 
is  what  may  be  considered  the  king  of  our 
pointed  trees  ;  it  is  as  familiar  to  all  as  any  tree 
cm  be,  and  abundantly  planted.  But  there  are 
other  tapering  trees  to  which  we  wish  now  to 
advert. 

PvR.i.MiDAL  Ac-\('IA. — One  of  the  trees  next  in 
value  to  the  Lombardy  Poplar  is  the  pyramidal 
Acacia.  Everybody  knows  the  common  Robinia 
or  Acacia— which,  if  it  never  answered  the  expec- 
tations which  Mr.  Cobbett  placed  in  it,  is,  never- 
theless, a  welcome  ornament  in  our  pleasure 
grounds,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  trees  for 
garden  or  street  planting  in  cities,  as  it  retains  its 
verdure  for  months  after  the  common  Lime.  Every 
form  of  this  tree  has,  indeed,  "  the  verdure  of  ten 
meadows  in  its  gracefully  cut  leaves."  The  pointed 
form  of  such  a  tree  must  be  valuable,  and  this  is 
one  that  is  easily  procured,  and  should  be  planted 
everywhere.  It  grows  as  compactly  and  is  as 
distinctly  tapering  as  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  and 
lias  all  the  charms  of  the  species  as  regards 
verdure.  It  is  almost  useless  to  plant  such  trees, 
or  any  trees,  where,  from  being  crowded  up  with 
other  subjects  or  badly  placed,  their  peculiar 
character  is  half  obscured.  Not  growing  so  tall 
as  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  or  not  so  vigorously, 
this  should  be  associated  chielly  with  medium- 
sized  trees  and  vigorous  shrubs.  It  is  also  a 
capital  plan  when  dealing  with  a  .subject  of  any 
character  like  this,  instead  of  putting  it  in  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  low  trees  or  as  the  centre  to 
a  company  of  vigorous  shrubs,  to  boldly  place  it 
on  the  very  margin  of  the  mass.  For  isolation 
such  subjects  are  peculiarly  suitable. 

Evergreen  CvrREss.  —A  lovely  tapering  tree  is 
the  Cypress  (Cupressus  sempervirens),  as  all  know 


who  have  observed  it  in  mild  districts  where  it  is 
much  planted.  We  have  noticed  it  thrive  most 
commonly  in  districts  under  the  influence  of  the 
sea,  hut  the  best  specimens  we  have  ever  seen  are 
at  White  Knights,  near  Readine.  A  fine,  old, 
healthy  specimen  of  this  upright  Cypress  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  trees  to  be  seen  in  the  world. 
The  fact  that  it  grows  with  us  into  such  specimens 
as  those  at  Reading  proves  that  it  is  not  those 
only  who  live  round  the  basin  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, or  in  sunny  Italy,  that  may  enjoy  it  in  their 
gardens. 

L.-iwson's  ereit  CvrREss  (C.  Lawsoniana  erecta- 
vitidis)  is  likely  to  form  one  of  the  nrost  v.aluable 
of  all  tapering  trees.  The  normal  form  of  Lawson's 
Cypress,  found  wild  in  Northern  California  and 
Oregon,  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
all  tree',  attaining  a  height  of  100  feet  in  its 
native  wilds,  and  quite  hardy  everywhere  in  these 
islands.  The  erect  variety  is  to  the  normal  form 
what  the  Florence  Court  Yew  is  to  the  common 
Yew.  It  is  very  erect  and  dense  in  habit,  and  of 
a  light  rich  vivid  green,  not  glaucous  like  the 
species.  There  are  other  erect  forms  of  the  same 
species,  but  none  of  them  have  the  peculiar  and 
very  desirable  green  hue  of  this,  although  in 
other  respects  they  are  very  desirable.  From  its 
thorough  hardiness,  this  tree  may  be  used  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  upright  Cypress  would  perish 
from  cold  ;  in  fact,  it  is  likely  to  be  everywher(^ 
useful.  As  the  species  to  which  it  belongs  natu- 
rally attains  a  great  height,  it  may  be  expected  to 
form  a  stately  tree.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  planting  it,  as  it  will  doubtless  prove  ett'ective  in 
many  positions  in  which  the  medium  and  smaller 
sized  tapering  tree  would  not  be  suitable. 

The  Red  or  Virginian  Ceiiar  (Juniperus  vir- 
giniana)  — Sometimes  in  our  rich  and  well-shel- 
tered pleasure  grounds  the  Virginian  Cedar 
resembles  common  spiral  or  Fir-headed  trees;  but 
almost  everywhere  one  sees  it  in  the  Eastern 
(States  it  is  as  decidedly  tapering  as  the  upright 
Cypress,  as  anyone  may  tell  who  has  travelled  by 
rail  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Along  many 
parts  of  the  line  the  Red  Cedar  is  common— a 
clo^e,  tapering,  low  green  tree,  with  from  4  feet 
to  10  fett  of  the  base  of  the  stem  quite  bare  and 
weather-beaten.  On  the  mountains  near  New- 
burgh,  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  wild  spscimens 
and  groups  of  this  spscies  seemed  in  the  distance 
upright  Cypresses  planted  by  man,  so  efl'ective 
did  they  appear  in  the  landscape,  and  so  diverse 
were  they  in  aspect  from  any  tree  common  in 
nat^ural  woods.  The  Red  Cedar  grows  over  a  vast 
area,  inhabiting  some  of  the  coldest  as  well  as  the 
warmest  regions,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  this 
country.  Considering  this  and  its  peculiar  habit, 
the  tree  is  a  neglected  one,  and  far  more  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  planters  than  many  of  the  half- 
hardy  kinds  sold  at  high  rates. 

The  Irish  Yew  (Taxus  baocata  fastigiata). — 
This  beautiful  variety  of  the  common  Yew  is  so 
well  known  and  so  frequently  planted  that  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  very  likely  that  we 
shall  soon  have  a  variety  of  variegated  forms  of 
the  same  type,  as,  apart  from  varieties  already 
announced  and  sent  out,  others  of  a  decidedly 
tapering  form  have  sprung  up  in  several  ditl'erent 
nurseries.  The  Irish  Yew  originated  at  Florence 
Court,  in  Ireland,  about  a  century  ago.  It  is  also 
known  under  the  names  of  columnaris,  compressa, 
and  intermedia. 

The  Pi'RAMiDAL  Plane  should  prove  attractive 
to  every  planter,  and  particularly  to  every  city 
planter,  as  where  there  would  not  be  room  for  the 
great  arms  of  the  common  Plane  to  spread  forth, 
this  might  find  a  place.  We  have,  however,  not 
seen  specimens  of  it  sutficiently  developed  to  say 
anything  of  its  character  as  a  tapering  tree  ;  but 
young  specimens  promise  well.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  as  to  its  deserving  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  our  noblest  trees. 

Tai'erin(I  Oak. — There  is  a  tapering  form  of 
the  common  Oak  (Quercus  pedunculata  fastigiata) 
which  deserves  attention  from  the  planter,  not 
only  from  its  interest  as  a  very  remarkable  variety 


of  the  British  Oak,  but  also  from  its  distinct 
and  picturesque  port.  The  best  specimens  I 
have  seen  were  in  Central  France  ;  but  doubt- 
less there  are  many  good  ones  in  various  parts 
of  England.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  trees  of  this  character  so  rarely  show  them- 
selves in  our  pleasure  grounds,  as  this  proves 
that  they  are  either  not  planted  at  all,  or  so 
badly  placed  that  they  are  either  unnoticed  or 
hidden.  (,).  fastigiata  viridis  is  another  variety  of 
Oak  with  a  tapering  habit,  also  w'ell  worthy  of  a 
place  in  our  collection. 

The  Erect  Birch  (Betula  fastigiata)  must  be 
classed  among  the  best  tapering  trees,  as  it  is  so 
very  ornamental.  Amongst  the  varieties  of  the 
common  Hawthorn  may  be  found  a  good  type  of 
a  pyramidal  tree  in  a  form  of  Crataegus  Oxya- 
cantha  called  stricta.  This  differs  but  little  from 
the  common  May  in  anything  but  habit,  which  is 
erect  and  tapering,  its  branches  being  almost  per- 
pendicular. 

The  Irish  Jcniter  (.Juniperus  hibernica). — 
This  very  distinct  variety  of  the  common  Juniper 
originated  in  Ireland,  most  probably  from  seed, 
and  on  account  of  its  singular  habit  of  growing  in 
a  slender,  compact  column  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  useful  Evergreen  for  utilising  in  Italian  and 
other  geometrical  gardens,  where  stiff  and  formal- 
looking  plants  are  needed  to  please  the  tastes  of 
those  who  cultivate  this  style  of  gardening.  This 
Juniper  is  not  only  strikingly  distinct  in  form, 
but  its  foliage  also  affords  a  decided  contrast  in 
colour  to  that  of  most  other  Evergreens,  being  a 
mixture  of  light  green  and  silvery  glaucous  hues. 
It  is  effective  when  planted  alternately,  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  Irish  and  Golden  Yews  and 
standard  I'ortugal  Laurels.  As  a  dwarf  tree  for 
planting  .sparingly  in  a  cemetery  or  churchyard 
it  is  peculiai-ly  suitable  on  account  of  its  com- 
paratively slow  growth,  as  well  as  its  slender  form 
occupying  but  little  space  ;  it  is,  moreover,  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  common  garden 
soil,  but  doubtless  prefers  a  moist,  rich,  heax-y  soil 
to  a  dry,  gravelly,  poor  one.  J.  hibernica  com- 
pressa is  similar  to  the  above  in  habit  and  colour, 
but  very  much  .'slower  in  growth,  and  smaller  in 
all  its  parts.  It  forms  a  compact,  slender  pyramid. 
For  parterre  winter  gardening  on  a  small  scale 
this  little  .Juniper  would  be  invaluable.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  transplant ;  indeed,  it  is  so  dwarf  a  tree 
that  it  could  be  grown  on  for  years  in  a  moderate- 
sized  flower-pot,  thus  insuring  ^its  safety  when 
removed  from  its  summer  to  its  winter  quarters, 
and  cii-i  VI  rsii  ,-  the  rate  of  its  growth  I  do  not 
believe  exceeds  an  inch  a  year.  G. 


Noteworthy  evergreen  Oaks. — In  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  surrounding  Wilton  House,  Salisbury, 
are  two  notable  evergreen  Oaks.  One  of  these 
may  be  termed  a  souvenir  of  the  Gzar  Nicholas. 
Fifty  j'ears  ago,  when  on  a  visit  to  Wilton,  he  planted 
this  tree,  and  as  it  bids  fair  to  develop  into  a  fin^ 
specimen,  it  may  probably  outlive  some  of  the  interest 
now  attached  to  it.  Nearer  the  house  there  is  a 
much  older  specimen,  remarkable  not  for  either  its 
history  or  height,  but  on  .account  of  the  great  spread 
of  its  branches,  many  of  which  have  now  to  be 
propped  up  in  Older  to  keep  them  from  being  broken. 
The  area  of  ground  covered  by  this  tree  is  about  1  77 
yards,  in  this  respect  probably  surpassing  any  tree  of 
its  kind  in  the  country. — W.  I. 

Hardy  Heaths. — I  have  just  noted  the  following 
as  being  in  bloom  here  :  Erica  vagans,  the  Cornish 
moor  Heath,  a  free,  vigorous  grower,  forms  a  bush 
about  a  yard  high,  and  each  shoot  is  terminated  by  a 
cluster  of  purplish  red  blossoms.  There  is  a  variety 
(rubra)  deeper  coloured  than  the  type,  and  another 
very  pretty  form  in  which  the  flowers  are  white. 
This  Heath  is  also  sometimes  known  as  Gypsocallis 
vagans.  St.  Dabeoc's  Heath  ( I  >abtecia  polifolia)  has 
been  in  flower  for  months,  and  still  continues  in  that 
condition.  It  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  hardy 
Heaths,  for  not  only  does  it  bloom  continuously,  but 
the  flowers  are  among  the  showiest  of  any.  Besides 
the  ordinary  purple-flowered  kind,  there  is  one  with 
white  blossoms,  and  another  with  both  white  and 
purple  flowers  on  the  same  plant.     Many  forma  of 
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the  Heather  are  still  in  bloom,  though  in  most  cases 
their  freshness  is  over,  a  notable  exception,  however, 
being  the  variety  called  E.  Searlei,  which,  given 
favourable  weather,  will  yet  bloom  for  some  lime. 
The  blooms  of  this  are  pure  white.  E.  ciliaris  and  its 
beautiful  variety  Maweana  are  still  in  flower,  and  if 
the  old  blooms  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  wither, 
they  keep  long  bright  and  fresh  in  ap|)earance  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  E.  tetralix  and  RIackiana. 
E.  multiflora,  a  free-growing  kind  with  rosy  red  blos- 
soms, is  also  valuable  as  a  lateflowertr. — West  SuRRtY. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


KOYAL  HOKTICULTUKAIi. 

OCTOIIIK    26    AND    2". 

A  niiK.VT  show  of  vegetables  was  the  chief  feature  of 
this  meeting,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  building  being 
occupied  by  them.  A  capital  difpl.iy  of  Chrysan- 
th'-niums,  pot  plants  and  cut  l>loon:iB,  made  the  place 
attractive,  and  new  plants  and  flowers  were  rather 
numerous.  The  following  were  awarded  first-class 
certificates  : — 

KhODODENDUON    .l.V.SMINIKLOKVM    C.VR.MI.\.\TIM — A 

variety  of  the  well-known  wdiite  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendron, having  flowers  of  a  beautiful  rich  carmine 
coltmr.  It  is  a  decided  acquijition,  as  it  flowers  so 
freely,  and  the  colour  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
all  the  hybrid  sorts  raised  of  late  years.  Shown  by 
the  raisers,  Messrs.  A'eitch,  Chelsea. 

Cbat.kgls  t.vtarica. — A  new  and  very  handsome 
Thorn,  remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  bright  colour 
of  its  fruits  and  beautiful  foliage,  which  is  of  a 
purplish  hue.  The  fruits  are  the  size  of  Cob-nuts 
and  bright  orange-red.  We  know  nothing  as  to  its 
habit  of  growth  or  hardiness.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch. 

BiGNONiA  Chamberlayni.— This  old-fashioned 
greenhouse  climber,  known  also  as  Anemopiegma 
racemo-sum,  was  shown  beautifully  from  Mr.  Scrase- 
Dickins'  garden  at  Coolhurst,  Horsham,  some  long 
branches  beiug  nuite  wreathed  with  long,  tubular, 
pale  yellow  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  best  greenhouse 
climbers  we  have  for  late  autumn  flowering. 

C'.\TTi.EYA  Elikikado  viroinalis. — A  lovely  variety 
having  the  flowers  pure  white,  excepting  a  d.ish  of 
yellow  on  the  lip.  In  other  respects  it  does  not  ditfer 
from  the  type.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  M.  PoUett,  Fernside, 
Bickley. 

OnO.NTOGLOSSlM       liLEPIIARICANl  HUM. —  A      pretty 

j'lant,  much  resembling  O.  crocidipterum.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  size  of  those  of  O.  odoratum,  white, 
and  copiously  spotted  with  coffee-brown.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  Tautz,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith. 

Chrysanthemum  Fla.mbeau  Toulousaine. — A 
Pompon  variety  with  small  compact,  globular  flowers, 
quilled  petals  of  a  deep  rose  edged  with  white.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley. 

Chrysanthemum  W.m.  STEVtxs.  —  A  beautiful 
Japanese  variety,  having  large  flowers,  long  narrow 
florets  of  a  bright  chestnut-brown.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  Putney. 

Chrysanthemum  BiJirERccp.— A  valuable  addition 
to  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  as  it  is  the  brightest 
and  finest  yellow  sort  yet  raised.  The  flowers  are 
large,  finely  formed,  and  of  a  peculiarly  rich  yellow. 
It  is  one  of  Mr.  Salter's  new  seedlings.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Chrt.santhemum  MiiLLE.E.DoRnAX. — An  exquisite 
little  pompon  variety,  having  medium  sized  flowers, 
perfectly  globular.  The  colour  is  a  deep  lilac.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  Pompons  we  have  seecn.  It 
was  shown  by  no  fewer  than  four  exhibitors,  viz., 
Messrs.  Laing,  Forest  Hill  ;  Messrs.  Cannell  ;  Mr. 
Davi-i,  Camberwell  ;  and  Mr.  Owen,  Maidenhead. 

Primula  Reidi.— A  botanical  certificate  was 
awarded  to  this  plant,  which  is  described  in  another 
column. 

Among  other  interesting  exhibits  were  the  follow- 
ing :  A  remarkable  specimen  of  Dendrobium  tuper- 
biens  came  from  Mr.  Tautz'a  garden.  It  had  a 
growth  quite  2  feet  high,  bearing  two  fine  flower- 
spikes.  A  cultural  commendation  was  accorded  to 
the    gardener,      Messrs,    Low   showed    a    very    fine 


specimen  of  that  rare  Orchid, Warscewiczella  cocbleata. 
It  has  rather  large  flowers,  ivory-white  sepals,  and  a 
broad  labellum  of  rich  purple.  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures, 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  sent  spikes  of  Cat- 
tleya  bicolor  marginata,  the  flowers  of  which  have 
the  lips  margined  with  white,  as  in  the  vaiiety 
Measuresiana.  Herr  Max  Kolt  sent  from  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Munich  a  plant  of  Anthurium  Martianum 
— rather  a  noble-leaved  species,  but  not  remarkable. 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  sent  plants  of  a  new  Fern 
named  Pteris  tremula  grandiceps,  but  its  resemblance 
to  the  typical  P.  tremula  was  not  clo-^^e.  It  is  a 
graceful  Fern,  and  may  be  a  hybrid.  Mr.  Ware  sent 
from  Tottenham  plants  of  the  pretty  Saxifraga 
Fortune!,  the  latest  of  all  the  genus  in  flowering, 
and  a  really  beautiful  plant,  both  for  the  open  border 
and  the  greenhouse.  It  has  large  foUage  and 
crowded  spikes  of  white  flowtrs.  He  also  showed 
Colchicum  fpeciosum,  which  is  very  finn  just  now. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  exhibited  a  group  of  his  autumn- 
flowering  Amaryllises,  which  are  hybrids  from  A 
reticulata.  There  are  now  sever.al  varieties,  all  very 
lovely,  the  colours  being  so  delicate  and  pleasing. 
Among  the  sorts  shown  were  Mrs.  Garfield  (figured 
some  time  ago  iu  The  Garden)  and  Mrs.  Lee,  which 
is  the  darkest  in  colour.  They  are  invaluable  for  the 
stove  house  just  now.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate, 
sent  bushes  of  several  sorts  of  Pernettya  mucronata, 
with  berries  of  various  tints.  They  are  very  attrac- 
tive at  this  season,  and  are  really  the  prettiest  shrubs 
one  can  have  in  the  garden  just  now.  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing,  sent  a  gathering  of  Polyanthu-e5  and  Prim- 
roses—a remarkable  exhibit  at  this  season. 

Among  new  Chrysanthemums  shown  the  following 
were  conspicuous  :  Among  those  from  Messrs.  Veitch 
were  William  Clarke  and  Alfred  Ch-intrier,  both 
.Japanese  sorts,  the  fir.-t  a  kind  of  pale  nankeen 
yellow,  the  other  Iniff- yellow.  Mr,  Molyneux,  of 
Swanmore  Park,  sunt  flowers  of  a!-]iiirt  from  B  iU'|uet 
Fait,  named  Marie  Louise.  It  is  a  fine  flower,  with 
white  florets  turn'ng  to  deep  lilac.  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
EUtree,  sent  a  sport  from  Baronne  de  Prailly,  named 
Carew  Underwood.  It  is  much  lighter  than  the 
oiiginal.  Among  a  l.^rge  collection  of  cut  blooms 
from  Me.-srs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  were  some  uncom- 
monly fine  blooms  of  such  beautiful  sorts  as  Flambeau, 
Mad.  Cossart,  Mad.  Jacotot,  Mad.  de  Sevin,  Margot, 
Gloire  Rayonnaise,  J.  Laing,  and  the  pretty  single 
M.ary  Anderson.  Mr.  Owen  al-o  had  some  good  new- 
sorts,  the  best,  we  thought,  being  those  named  E.  G. 
Henderson,  W.  E.  Boyce,  ^\',  Bealby,  and  Villatte  de 
Pragues.  Mr.  Owen  also  had  some  pretty  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemum  carinatum  and  coronarium,  both 
useful  at  this  season  for  cutting  from. 

There  was  a  competition  for  groups  of  Chrysantliu- 
mums  in  pots  and  for  cut  blooms.  Four  groups  were 
shown,  all  excellent,  the  finest  being  that  from  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Camberwell,  who  had  a  comp.ict  and  bright 
group,  chiefly  of  Japanese  sorts.  Mr.  Stevens'  group 
was  likewise  bright  and  good  ;  and  that  from  Jlr, 
Measures'  garden,  Camberwell,  was  distinct  from  all 
in  being  made  up  chiefly  of  white  sorts,  the  new  Lady 
Selborne  being  very  prominent.  The  cut  blooms  were 
excellent,  considering  the  early  date.  The  best  col- 
lection of  twentj'-four  blooms  came  from  Mr.  Ridout, 
of  Reigate,  the  sorts  most  prominent  being  Mad. 
Sevin,  Dr.  Macary,  Lady  Selborne,  Mr.  Laing,  W. 
Robinson,  Pho-bus,  Bouquet  Fait,  La  Triomphante, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  M.  Delaux,  Margot,  Triomphe  du 
Nord,  Chang,  and  M.  Rendatler.  The  other  collec- 
tions were  all  bright  and  composed  of  good  selections 
of  sorts,  but  it  was  evident  that  some  of  the  exhibitors 
had  a  ditticuUy  in  making  up  a  full  collection  of  good 
blooms.  Me>srs.  Paul,  Cheshunt,  showed  a  new 
pillar  Rose,  a  single  white,  which  seems  to  bloom 
freely  in  late  autumn.  It  is  pretty.  They  also  sent 
plants  of  that  handsome  hardy  Heath  Erica  Maweana, 
one  of  the  best  in  every  way.  Messrs.  Hooper  sent  a 
pretty  new  tree  Carnation  named  Prince  Alexander. 

Fruit  committee.  —  There  were  not  many 
exhibits  submitted  to  this  committee,  the  most  note- 
worthy being  the  following  :  A  fine  new  kitchen 
Apple  named  Bism.arck  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
The  fruit  is  very  large,  of  even  shape,  and  said  to  be 
of  excellent  quality.  A  pyramid  bush  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  bearing  several  fine  fruits.  Some 
bush    trees    of    the    Melon    Apple    were    shown    by 


Mr.  Koupell,  of  Streatham.  These  were  on  Paradise 
stocks,  which  evidently  suits  this  variety.  The  fruits 
are  large  and  handsome,  and  of  delicious  flavour. 
.Mr.  Scrase-Dickins  sent  from  Coolhurst  about  a 
duzen  fruiti  of  the  HoUandbury  Pippin,  as  fine  in 
size  and  colour  as  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Laxton 
showed  fruits  of  his  Pear  Robert  Thompson,  and 
Mr.  Divers,  of  Ketton  Hall,  Stamford,  .sent  a  dish  of 
excellent  Salwey  Peaches  from  a  cool  house.  Mr.  R. 
Dean  sent  samples  of  Madresfield  Court  Grape 
grown  out  of  doors.  The  berries  were  small,  but  of 
finer  flavour  than  one  would  suppose. 
■Vegetables. 

Turning  now  to  the  competitions  and  takin,'  them 
in  the  schedule  order,  we  find  Cdcri/  in  bundles  of  six 
heads  first.     Of  these  there  were  fourteen  lots,  mostly 
red,  the  judges  showing  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  that 
colour   by  passing  over  a  lot  of  Grove   White,  very 
clean  and  perfect,  in  favour  of  Clarke's  Red,  the  best 
of  this  coming  from  Mr.  Pope,  of  Highclere  Castle, 
the  second  lot  of  the  same  from  Amersham,  and  the 
the  third  best,  Standard  Bearer,  from  Somerley  Park. 
Then  of  Pdri^nifa  there  were  seventeen  half-dozens, 
mostly  very  large,  almost  too  big  in  fact,  yet  full  of 
flesh.      Mr.  Meads,  of  Shrivenham,  had  the  best,  viz  , 
Student  ;    Hollow-crowned    Improved   was   second  ; 
and    Maltese    from    Bletchley    was    third,    and    yet 
it   would   have   puzzled   any, me   to   tell    why   these 
Parsnips  should  have  three  diverse  names.     Carrots 
were   represented  by   twenty-eight  lots  of  six  roots, 
nearly  all  New  Intermediate  or  Matchless,  .and  mostly 
very    clean,    tapering,    and    handsome.     It    is   very 
evident  that  no  other  kind  can  stand  on  the  exhibi- 
bition  table,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  against  this  recent 
introduction.     Mr.    Neighbour   sent    the    best    from 
Bickley  Park ;  the  second  best  came  from  Mr.  Lee's 
garden  at  Aylesbury;  and  the  third  lot  from  Bamp- 
ton,  Oxon.     A  very  beautiful  lot  from  Wycombe,  and 
a  second  and  rather   larger   simple  from   Daventry 
seenied,   in   this   case,   to   have   been   overlooked,  so 
good  Were  they.     Then  came  twenty-four  bunches  of 
Turnips,  nearly  all  of  the  Snowball  and  .Six  Weeks 
types,  with  just  one  yellow  and  one   purple-topped 
lot.     Snowball  from  B.irnet,  from  Edgcote,  Banbury, 
and  from   Bletchley  had   the   prizes.     Then  followed 
twenty   lots   of   (hiions   of   various   kinds  and  sizes. 
There    the    judges    broke   away  somewhat  from  the 
usual  cotirse;  passed  over  some  huge  flat  samples  in 
favour  of  a  very  fine  rounded  brown  sample  named 
Weld  *ich  from  Mr.  Finlay,  of  Lee  Court,  Faversham  ; 
good    Anglo-Spanish    came    second    from    Bampton ; 
and  very  handsome,  solid,  good  keeping  Wroxton  of 
the  true  oval  or  .Fames'  Keeping  pattern  from  Coles- 
hill   was   third.     Brussels   Sprouts   were    shown    in 
dishes,  but  were  hardly  good,  as  it  is  yet  a  little  early. 
The  best,  the  Wroxton,  came  also  from  Mr.  Finlay, 
neat,    medium-sized,    and    firm  ;    the  Aigburth  from 
Newbury  came    next,  and    Mr.   Pope,  of  Highclere, 
was    third   with    an    unnamed   kind.      There   were 
seventeen    dishes    of    these,    and    twenty-five    lots 
of    Bee'.riiAs,  gener,ally    rather  large,   the    best    good 
Dell's  Crimson  coming  from  Bickley  Park,  Mr.  Waits, 
of  Esher,  having  handsome  Pragnell's  Exhibition — a 
selection  of  Deli's — for  second  place,  and  the  same 
kind  was  third.     Cnulijlowcrs  came  next,  si.xteen  lots 
of  three  heads  being  shown — all  capital  samples,  big 
ones  being   carefully  avoided.     All   appeared  to   be 
Autumn  Giant,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Rood  Ashton,  clear  white  and  solid,  Mr.  Miles  having 
the    next    be,st ;     whilst    Mr.    Meads    was  third,  our 
leading  vegetable  growers  being  thus  well  represented. 
Then  came  thirteen  lots  of  Leeks,  Mr.  Miles  having 
the  fine,-t  in  The  Lyon  ;   Mr.  Ross  was  second  with 
Aytim  Castle;  and  Mr.  Waite  third  with  Prizetaker, 
all   capitally   blanched.     Then   of  dishes   of   twelve 
Tiimatois  there  were  thirteen,  Mr.  Farrance,  Chad- 
well   Heath,  coming  first  with  fine  fruit  of  Trophy  ; 
Reading  Perfection   was  second ;   and  some  smaller 
samples   of   the   same   kind   third.     Now   came   the 
great  contest  for  the   society's  prizes,  viz.,   the  col- 
lection   of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables,  a  grand  com- 
petition of  thirteen  lots  being  shown  and  wonderfully 
even  in  quality.    The  collection  from  Wycombe  Abbey 
was  in  Mr.  Miles'  best  style,  and  literally  perfect  at 
all  points.    In  it  were  Onions,  .Stamfordian  Tomatoes, 
Imported    Brussels   Sprouts,  Leicester    Red   Celery, 
Autumn   Giant    Caidiflowers,    Chancellor    Potatoes, 
Lyon    I-neks,  and   Intermediate   Carrots,  all   weighty 
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kinds  ;  Mr.  Neij;libour  came  next  with  fine  Mush- 
rooms, Ne  Plus  Ultra  Peas  (really  first-rate  for  the 
season),  Vicar  of  Lalehani  Potatoes,  lutermediate 
Cari'ots,  Eeading  Perfection  Tomatoes,  White  Globe 
Onions,  &c. ;  Mr.  Haines  was  third  with  a  collection 
of  the  fine  Coleshill  form,  including  Student  Parsnips, 
Eousham  Park  Onions,  New  Intermediate  Carrots, 
&c.  Collections  were  unfortunately  unplaced  that 
were  highly  meritorious. 

Potatoes. — Two  classes  were  set  apart  for  these  in 
the  society's  schedule,  and  there  were  no  less  than 
si.xteen  collections  of  twelve  dishes,  and  twenty-one 
lots  of  six  dishes.  In  the  former  class  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  famous  grower  from  Byfield,  was  first  ;  Mr. 
Wills,  of  Edgecote,  was  second ;  and  Messrs.  Kerr,  of 
Dumfries,  and  C.  Clayton,  of  Mildenhall,  Suffolk, 
were  placed  equal  third.  All  the  samples  were  beau- 
tiful, those  from  the  two  former  exhibitors  excep- 
tionally so.  The  best  included,  of  whites,  Chancellor, 
Fidler's  Prolific,  London  Hero,  Harvester,  Nelson's 
Seedling,  Abundance,  Favourite,  Colonel,  Read- 
ing Giant,  Schoolmaster,  Edgecote  Seedling,  First  and 
Best,  and  Snowdrop.  Coloured  kinds  good  were 
Reading  Pvusset,  The  Dean,  Hughes'  Purple  Perfec- 
tion, Adirondach,  Vicir  of  Laleham,  Rosebud,  Rufus, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  Edgecote  Purple.  The  prizes 
for  six  dishes  went  to  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Wills  ; 
Mr.  Howard,  Canterbury,  was  third.  Here,  again, 
were  singularly  beautiful  samples  of  Harvester, 
Blancbard,  I^ondon  Hero,  Snowdrop,  Chancellor, 
Sutton's  Seedling,  and  Abundance ;  and  of  coloured 
ones.  Purple  Perfection,  The  Dean,  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
Rosebud,  Reading  Russet,  Edgecote  Purple,  Radstock 
Beauty,  Rufus,  and  Mr.  Bresee.  It  was  distinctly 
noticeable  tliat  rounds  greatly  predominated  in  all 
the  classes  throughout  the  show.  On  the  whole,  the 
average,  if  hardly  so  good  as  that  of  last  year,  was 
almost  as  good  as  could  have  been  anticipated. 

Special  Prizes. 

Of  these,  and  they  were  on  this  occasion  nume- 
rous, the  first  on  the  list,  given  by  Messrs.  Carter, 
was  for  four  kinds  of  specially  named  Potatoes, 
viz.,  Ashtop  Fluke,  a  Lapstone  form  ;  Sukerete, 
rather  large  and  coarse  ;  Village  Blacksmith, 
round,  having  a  very  rough  tawny  skin;  and  the 
purple  Fir-apple  kind,  Cetewayo,  which  is  ugly  and 
utterly  useless.  Six  collections  were  staged,  making 
a  very  poor  show  indeed  ;  the  only  good  dish  was 
one  of  Ashtop  Fluke.  It  seems  impossible  to  con- 
ceive what  benefit  can  result  from  encouraging  such 
kinds  as  the  black  Fir-apple  forms. 

O.NIONS. — Mr.  Deverill,  Banbury,  offered  prizes  for 
his  fine  Onions,  Rousham  Park,  Anglo  White  Spanish, 
Main  Crop,  and  Wroxton.  The  first  three  seem  to 
be  exceptionally  fine  white  Spanish  forms,  and  the 
latter,  a  capital,  cltan,  oval-shaped  Onion.  The  best 
collection  of  these  four  kiuds,  from  Mr.  Wingrove, 
Eousham  Park,  Oxon,  were  very  fine  clear  samples  ; 
the  second  lot  from  Hassocks,  Sussex,  wanted  finish ; 
and  the  third  lot,  much  cleaner,  from  Wroxton  Abbey, 
were  fine  samples.  Potatoes  were  again  in  strong 
force  in  the  classes  provided  by  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  Read- 
ing. First,  came  nine  dishes,  distinct,  including 
General  Gordon,  Reading  Giant,  and  Snow  tjueen. 
Here  Banbury,  with  Mr.  Wills,  was  first,  with  a 
beautiful  lot  added  to  the  above  three  kinds,  being 
Abundance, London  Hero,  Chancellor,  Edgecote  Purple, 
Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  CJueen  of  the  Valley.  Reading 
Russet,  Mr.  Bresee,  &c.,  were  also  prominent  in  other 
collections.  Mr.  Hughes  was  a  good  second,  Mr.  Allen, 
Hungerford,  third,  and  Mr.  Kerr,fourth.  Aclassforsix 
dishes,  including  Fidler's  Perfection,  five  lots  being 
staged,  placed  Mr.  Hughes  first ;  he  had  Crimson 
Beauty,  Reading  Russet,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Abun- 
dance, London  Hero,  Snowdrop,  Reading  Giant,  &c., 
in  prominence.  In  another  class  for  three  kinds  of 
Mr.  Fidler's  Potatoes,  the  prizes  went  to  Edgecote, 
Byfield,  and  Hungerford. 

In  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton, 
Reading,  the  first  class  was  for  two  of  their  kinds  of 
Potatoes,  Abundance  and  Seedling,  both  fine  flattish, 
oval,  white,  round,  and  fine  croppers.  Superb  samples 
of  these  came  from  Edgecote,  Byfield,  and  Mr.  Chop- 
ping, of  Sittingbourne.  There  were  nine  lots  in  this 
class,  and  in  the  next  one  of  nine  dishes,  open  to  any 
of  the  firm's  sorts,  there  were  eleven  lots,  and  grand 


samples,  too.  The  redoubtable  Mr.  Hughes  was  here 
again  first,  having  Ruby,  a  beautiful  red  kidney, 
Prizetaker,  Lady  Truscott,  Early  Regent,  Woodstock 
Kidney,  Abundance,  Seedling,  Favourite  and  Read- 
ing Russet.  The  second  best  collection,  from  Edge- 
cote, was  a  duplicate  of  the  previous  one.  There 
were  no  lees  than  seven  prizes,  comprising  a  total  sum 
of  nearly  £13. 

Celeky  of  this  firm's  well-known  White  Gem,  a 
dwarf,  compact,  and  solid  form,  came  next,  three 
heads  being  shown.  There  were  eleven  lots,  the  best, 
though  dubiously  true  because  too  tall,  came  from 
Somerley,  the  tops  having  been  cut  clean  off.  The 
next  best  came  from  Sutton  District  Schools,  and  the 
third  from  Esher,  smaller,  perhaps,  but  very  clean 
Rnd  good.  Then  of  Sutton's  Dark  Red  Beet  there 
were  sixteen  lots,  Mr.  Waite  being  a  good  first  with 
very  pretty  and  proper-sized  roots,  the  second  best 
coming  from  Byfield,  and  the  third  lot  from  Wycombe 
Abbey. 

Careots  of  the  New  Inttrmediate  form  were  won- 
derful, exceeding  in  i-ize  and  beauty  all  previous 
exhibits.  There  were  no  less  than  twenty-four  lots  of 
this  fine  sort,  the  best  comirg  from  Mr.  Neighbour, 
though  a  little  hard  scrubbed.  Mr.  Robins,  Ayles- 
bury, came  next  with  perfect  samples  in  form  and 
fini.sh  ;  the  third  lot,  and  very  fine  also,  coming  from 
Somerley.     Then  of 

PmzE-TAKER  Leek.s  there  were  eight  bundles,  the 
best  and  tlie  deepest  blanched  and  very  best  in  the 
show  coming  from  Mr.  Waite ;  the  m  xt  best,  also  very 
fine  white  samples,  coming  from  Wycombe  and 
Brighton.  Lastly,  were  thirteen  lots  of  the  Student 
Pamn i p,vion(ierl\i]]y  fleshy  roots,  the  best  coming  from 
Mr.  Lye,  Newbuiy,  Somerley,  and  Coleshill. 

Collection's  oi'-  Potatoes  from  the  trade  grow- 
ers were  numerous  and  well  displayed,  Messrs. 
Sutton,  Reading,  showing  an  immense  number  of 
named  sorts,  with  numerous  seedlings  not  yet  in  com- 
merce, showing  that  of  uew  varieties  there  is  a  big 
reserve.  As  these  are  yet  under  number  only,  it  is 
useless  to  particularise  any  of  them,  but  of  named 
forms  very  fine  piles  of  Abundance  and  Seedling,  very 
fine  flatti.sh  round  forms  of  the  Reading  Hero  type 
were  present,  as  also  of  Reading  Russet,  Reading 
Hero,  MagDura  Bonum,  Ruby,  First  .and  Best,  E.arly 
Regent,  Ashleaf  Kidney,  The  Dean,  Vicar  of  I, ale- 
ham,  Miss  Fowler,  Chancellor,  Prime  Minister,  Fid- 
ler's Prolific,  and  many  other  popular  kinds.  This 
fine  display  was  quite  in  this  celebrated  firm's  best 
style.  Then  from  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  of  Reading,  came  a 
big  lot,  some  of  the  prominent  kinds,  such  as  Reading 
Giant,  White  Elephant,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Im- 
per.ator  being  in  great  bulk  ;  Snow  l^lueen,  Fidler's 
Perfection,  Prolific,  and  Enterprise,  Schoolmaster, 
t^ueen  of  the  Valley,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  others 
being  in  great  form. 

Messrs.  Carter  won  a  silver  medal  for  their  collec- 
tion of  dried  Tobacco  plants,  which  were  effectively 
arranged  on  whi'e  cird  supports,  the  finest  seeming 
to  be  Pennsylvania,  Island  Broadleaf,  White  Burley, 
and  Glasner.  They  also  had  sixty  dishes  of  Potatoes,in- 
cluding  many  popiilar  kinds  already  often  named, 
their  rough-skinned  Village  P>lack3mith  and  black 
Cetewayo  being  prominent.  From  the  society's  gar- 
dens came  a  collection  of  Potatoes,  including  several 
of  the  long  French  kinds.  Mr.  Deverill,  of  Banbury, 
had  very  fine  samples  of  bis  large  Rousham  P.ark, 
Anglo  Spanish,  Wrrixton,  and  Main  Crop  Onions  ; 
also  Wroxton  Erussel-i  Sprouts,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  runner 
Beans,  liCicester  Red  Celery,  Crimson  Beet,  Inter- 
mediate Carrots,  &c. 

A  selection  of  Can.adian  Apples,  formiog  but  a  sra.all 
part  of  the  great  display  made  of  these  fruits  last  week, 
was  staged  and  received  a  silver  Banksian  medal,  the 
rich  colour  found  in  most  samples  commanding  warm 
admiration.  A  remarkable  exhibit  was  a  collection  of 
wines  of  home  production  made  from  eutdoor  Grapes, 
Gooseberries,  Rhubarb,  and  other  fruit  products, 
shown  by  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  Sulhanipste.atl.  Soma 
of  the  samples  h.ad  been  in  bottle  since  1844,  whilst 
others  were  of  subsequent  years'  brewings,  down  to 
1.SS5.  Many  of  thesj  wines  had  been  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  shows  at  Birmingham 
auel  other  provincial  towns,  and  were  .also  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington.     Mr.  Fenn  complains  naturally 


that  peopile  continue  to  use  foreign  wines,  even 
though  not  good  in  qu.ality,  and  utterly  neglect 
the  capacities  of  their  own  gardens  to  produce 
these  drinks.  Some  of  the  wines  were  tasted  jiy  com- 
petent judges  and  pronounced  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  refreshing.  The  chief  difficulty  iu  dealing  with 
an  exhibit  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  in  finding  jialates 
not  previously  vitiated  by  the  partaking  of  French  or 
Portuguese  brandied  wines,  in  which  the  alcoholic  per- 
centage is  so  much  gre.ater  and  the  flavour  so  much 
more  spirituous. 

A  full  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 


National   Chrysanthemun  Society. — At  a 

meeting  of  this  societj',  held  at  tbe  Royal  Aejuarium, 
Westminster,  on  Wednesday  last,  Messrs.  Cannell, 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Owen,  and  others 
exhibited  J.apanese  and  Pompon  varieties  of  Cliry- 
santhemums  in  great  profusion,  very  few  incurved 
kinds  being  presented.  First-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Martin  for  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mum Phcebus,  a  clear  blight  yellow  flower  with 
drooping  peta's,  and  La  Triomphante,  a  large  pink, 
flat-petalled  bloom  of  good  substance  ;  to  Mr.  Shoe- 
snuith  for  La  Triomphante;  to  Mr.  Owen  for  Pompon 
Wm.  Bealby,  creamy  mauve  ;  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Pheebus  and  Buttercup, 
also  a  geod  yellow  ;  to  Mr.  N.  Davis  for  Pompon 
Wm.  Bealby ;  to  Mr.  George  Stevens  for  a  new 
.Japanese  Chrysanthemum  called  Wm.  Stevens,  a  dull 
crimson  -  orange ;  to  Messrs.  Cannell  for  Pompon 
Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan,  an  exquisite  little  flower,  almost 
a  perfect  globe,  and  of  a  light  mauve  colour,  and 
Pompon  Toulousain,  a  good  flower  of  a  much  deeper 
shade ;  for  .Japanese  Chrysanthemum  La  Triomphante 
and  large  Anemone  Cincinnati.  Uhere  is  every 
prospect  that  the  show  of  this  Society,  to  be  helel 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  will  eclipse  all  others  in 
extent,  as  it  is  yearly  extending  its  influence  over  the 
country. 

QUESTION. 


.s:.-jo. — Cotoneaster  Simonsi. — Will  anyone  tell  mo 
how  to  prune  this  ?  It  is  growing  up  a  wall,  .and  for  tlic  last 
tw(i  years  it  has  had  single  benies  only  when  pruned,  but 
when  left  aloue  it  has  hunches  of  scarlet  berries.  Unluckily, 
fnjm  its  position  it  must  be  pruned.— G.  U. 


Celery  (ir.  ir.).  -We  do  not  find  much  the  matter  with 
your  Celery.  It  has  the  appearance,  however,  of  having 
been  attacked  by  the  Celery-leaf  maggot ;  otherwise  it  is 
good.  — R.  C. 


Names  of  plants. — It.  //.,  Didcof. — Hicr.acium  auran- 

tiacum. A.  A'o'f/.fiiii//. -CalenduLa  maritima. (/.  Ctose^ 

—  1,  Reidia  glaiicesccns  ;  'J,  Adiantum  Capillus-vcneri.s ;  3. 
Asplenium  Fabianuni  ;  4,  Helaginella  uucinata ;  5,  Rhus 
('utinus.  —  IK.   E. — T*o    Asters   without    inimhers:  small 

flower,  A.  dumostis  :  blue,  A.  Amellus. J.    L.  /:{.  — Salvia 

Pitcheri.  —  Jamis  Gi-atttim.—Orc\\\d  flowers  correctly  named. 

G.  0.  —1.  Spiraea  callo  a  alba;  *2,  Pyrethruni  Parthcnivim  ; 

3,  apparently  Kilphium  laciniatum  — cannot  be  certain  with- 
out seeing  boltom  leaves  ;  4,  Anthemis  tinctoria ;  5,  Helian- 

thus  divaricatus;  0,  Pyr>  thrum  uliginosum. C.  R,  .S'.— 

1,  Cryptomeria  elegans ;  2,  Taxodium  sempervirens ;  3, 
Juniperus— specimen  insiitiicient ;  4,  Cupressus  Lawsouian.a. 

5.  A'/iom7-:«.— Ltelia    Perrini. //.   .1/.    IP.,  Rma-m. — 1, 

Phymatodospeltidea;  2,  Adiantum  atline  ;  3,  Adiantum  for- 
mosum;  4,  Doodia  caudata.  — L.  //.  Z.— Cyrtomium  caryo- 
tidium. 

Naminir  tTViit-—Ki'i^^ter&idto  desire  our  lul/'  in  ntiminff 
fruit.  tf-</l  Li  mil  II  bear  in  vliiid  that  sercnil  .-y.  ,■;„(,  ,/,^  of 
'dijf\i-rnt  M'Uiis  of'colour  and  size  of  the  same  A'iii<l  or<<il/</  it^sist 
t,i  its  d'-trnninatim.  Locat  ravieties  sliould  be  iiaiiied  bi/ 
hiri'l  (irntni-s,  and  are  often  only  knoten  to  tticm.  IIV  can 
onl'f  vitd'  riat-e  to  naiile  four  varieties  at  a  time,  and  these 
only  lehen  the  a'jove  condition  is  obserced.  Unpaid  parcets 
not  receieed. 

Names  of  fruits.— /r.  T.,  xiro,id.—\,  Ducbesse  d'An- 
gouleme  ;   2.  Benrre  Bachelier  ;   3,  Golden  Noble  ;  4,  Cellini. 

B.  £.--l,   I)umeIow's  Seedling;  2,   Pearson's  Plate;  3, 

Constauzer. R.  .1.— 1,  Hanwell  Souring:  2,   Dumelow's 

Seedling;  3,  Mario  LouLso. S.   It.   A'.— Apple,   Blenheim 

oiaugc;    Pear,    Alexandre   Lambre. T.    IS.    F. — 1,  Marie 

Louise  ;    2,   Broom  P.ark  ;    3,   Swan's  Egg. C.    II.   S. — 13, 

(^..iliu;  others  not  known. />.  Bo>ise.—\,  BeuiTe  Diel ;  2, 

Vicar    of    Winkficld;    3,    Featn's    Pippin. E.  K.  Drideic. 

— 1,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  3,  not  recognised. //.  A',  de  W. 

—  1,  Cux's  Orange  Pipphi. R.  IP.-l,  Calebasse  Bo.-ie  ;  2, 

Brown  Beurre;  3,  Beurre  Ranee ;  4,  not  known. ]\'.Ba'n. 

—1,   Riliston  Pippin ;    2,  3,   Blenheim  Orange ;    4,  Lemon 

Pippin. Ciiiioort.- Scarlet  Russet :  now  is  the  time  to  gather 

tbese. H.  K.  Jacobs.— 1.  Beurre  Clairgcau  ;  2,  B.  dc  t^.ipiau- 

mont  ;  3,  B.  Hardy. A.  It.  J'.— Cox's  Orange  Pirpin. 

/>,  J,  F.—\,  Beurre  Clairgeau ;  4.  Bergamotto  d'Espercn;  li, 
Pitmaston  Duchess;  IB,  Fondante  d'Automno;  10,  V.an  Mous 
Leon  Leclere.     Oth-^rs  next  week. 
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WOODS  &  Forests. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  FORESTRY. 
I  AM  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  interest 
in  forestry  in  this  country  in  times  past  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  lack  of  periodical  literature  on 
the  subject.     I  think  also  that  I  am  correct  in  my 
surmise,  that   since    11  ooi/<    and    Foi-'il-i   became 
identified  with  The  (Iardkx,  there  has  been  a  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  subject  among  not  a  few 
proprietors  of  woods  and  their  subordinates,  and  a 
lookingup  generally  in  matters  of  management, 
disposal  of  timber,  &c.,  where   the  woods  were 
almost  neglected  before.     I  hear  of  instances  in 
which  a  very  active  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
woods  by  those  most  concerned,  and  of  enquiries 
on  the  subject  of  planting  and  the  like  that  bodes 
well  for  future  management.     In  some  cases  the 
result  of  investigation  into  the  subject  has  led  to 
the  stopping  of  all  work  in  the  woods,  except  felling 
timber  for  sale  and  planting  on  a  moderate  scale — 
proprietors  deciding  that  if  they  did  not  earn  any- 
thing from  their  woods  they  would  at  least  not  lose  by 
them  till  things  mended,  and  no  one  can  blame  them 
for  that  decision.  I  have  very  good  reason  for  saying, 
and  I  say  it  deliberately,  that  many  woods,  if  not 
the  majority,  on  large  estates  have  for  many  years 
back  been  either  a  dead  loss  to  the  proprietor  or 
have  done  little  more  than  pay  expenses.     I  could 
name  some  of  the  most  extensive  estates  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  of  which  this  is  said  to  be  true ; 
and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  if  it  is  so.     The  only 
woods  that  pay  are  small  plantations  belonging  to 
small  proprietors  who  have  planted  in  times  past 
waste  spots  and  done  nothing  to  the  trees  whatever 
till  they  were  ready  for  felling.     What  a  pity  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  committee  did  not  elicit  informa- 
tion on  this  point ;  the  revelation  would  have  been 
startling.     On  one  great  estate  in   the  north,  at 
the  death  of  the  proprietor  some  time  ago,  when 
the  legacy  duty  came  to  be  paid,  one  of  the  first 
things  done  was  to  stop  all  work  in  the  woods  and 
plantations  except  such  as  was  urgent,  and  for 
what  reason  does  the  reader  think  1 — to  save  ex- 
pense— the  cost  of  the  "  able  management,"  com- 
bined with  the  preservation  of  game,  having  re- 
sultetl  in  times  past  in  dead  loss  year  after  year. 
I   doubt  if    you   could    find    many  examples   of 
management  that  could    bear   being  tested   by  a 
debtor  and  creditor's  account.     You  may  be  told 
of  instances  of  successful  planting,  &c.,  and  that 
So-and-so  has  planted  most  extensively,  and  that 
his   forester   is  an  authority  on  everything   con- 
nected with  the  subject,  but  you  never  by  any 
chance  hear  how  the  ledger  stands  one  year  with 
another.     In   short,    I   doubt   if   many  woods  on 
gentlemen's  estates  do  much  more  than  pay  ex- 
penses, except  where  left  alone  without  any  super- 
intendence in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.     This 
is  a  strange  thing  on  estates  where  the  woods  ex- 
tend to   thousands  of  acres  perhaps,  and  where 
planting,  &c.,  has  been  going  on  for  generations, 
but  I  fear  it  is  true. 

If  the  subject  of  wood  management,  however, 
comes  to  be  constantly  and  energetically  discussed 
in  periodicals  like  The  Gakden',  an  interest  is 
sure  to  be  created,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  subject 
among  foresters  and  their  employers,  and  the 
result,  we  may  be  sure,  will  be^beneficial  to  all  con- 
cei-ned.  It  is  disappointing  at  present  that  there 
should  be  so  few  writers  on  forestry  in  those 
papers  which  are  open  to  them,  and  that  of  those 
few  some  of  the  most  pretentious  have  so  little 
information  to  give  us.  In  some  quarters  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  rattling  of  dry  bones  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  abreast  of  current  topics,  but  it 
seems  clear  we  must  look  to  other  sources  for  in- 
spiration than  the  present  generation  of  woodmen, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  number,  appear  neither 
to  read  nor  write  on  anything  connected  with 
their  business. 

One  sees  so  much  work  to  be  done  in  our  woods 
wherever  they  go,  and  so  much  that  represents 
real  value  and  money's  worth  going  to  waste  for 
want  of  judicious  management  and  advice,  and  so 
much  real  loss  generally,  that  such  topics  as  the 


above  force  themselves  upon  the  attention.     One 
thing    especially    strikes  all  thoughtful  persons, 
and  that  is  the  immense  quantity  of  timber  dying 
and  going  to  waste  on   so   many   large  estates 
through   the  inexcusable   reluctance   of   the   pro- 
prietor to  have  it  cut  down  and  sold  to  the  advan- 
tage of  himself  and  the  public.     No  wonder  we 
have  discontented  socialists,  and  the  like,  amongst 
us,  when  the  sight  of  parks  filled  with  thousands 
of  dead  or  dying  timber  trees  that  should  long  ago 
have  been  disposed,  like  any  other  crop  grown  for 
use,  meets  them  in  so  many  places  in  the  country 
— left  to  gratify  a  whim,  probably,  of  some  wealthy 
proprietor  who  could  afford  it.  It  is  really  amusing 
to  read  some  of  those  exacting  covenants   drawn 
out  for  farm  tenants,  regulating  the  conditions  of 
tenancy  and  the  cropping  of  the  land  on  estates, 
where  by  the  far  the  worst  offender  is  the  landlord 
himself  or  his  agent,  whose  mismanagement  of  the 
woods  and  the  home  farm  is  perhaps  the  worst  in 
the  whole  district.     Still  I  would  exculpate  pro- 
prietors in  a  larger  degree  than  their  agents  and 
foresters,   unless   it   be   in    the  matter  of   game, 
and  even  in  that  matter  they  are  becoming  open 
to  conviction.     My  experience  is  that  proprietors 
are   quite    alive   to   their   own   interests  in  such 
matters  when  they  are   explained    to    them,  and 
laid    before    them    in    a    plain    and    intelligent 
manner,  for  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  profess  to  be 
practically  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  estate 
work   of    any    kind,    hence    the  employment    of 
agents  on   whom  they  rely,  and  who  should  be 
able  to  give  them  good  counsel  when  required. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODS. 
Mit.  D.  J.  Yeo's  letter  on  this  subject  last  week  is 
remarkable  in  its  way.  It  he  is  a  forester  and  really 
believes  what  he  writes,  viz.,  that  an  estate  carpenter, 
because  of  hia  "accidental"  association  with  the  woods, 
may  as  readily  become  a  forester  as  a  gardener,  then 
all  I  can  siiy  is  that  he  must  himself  be  ignorant 
of  what  a  gardener's  duties  are,  and  must  believe 
little  or  no  education  necessary  for  a  forester,  except 
it  be  to  handle  an  axe  and  sell  the  timber.  "There 
is  no  reason  why  a  carpenter  may  not  as  readily  and 
succesifuUy  undertake  the  management  of  woods  as 
a  gardener,"  says  Mr.  Yeo.  What  a  confession  to 
make  from  the  forester's  side.  What  insight  it  reveals 
of  the  duties  of  the  gardener  and  woodman.  I 
advocate  the  gardener's  claim  on  the  score  that  at  the 
present  time  he  is  practically  and  theoretically 
acquainttd  with  the  forester's  duties,  and  a  great  deal 
more  that  never  comes  within  the  ken  of  the 
forester.  This  knowledge  of  the  gardener  relates  to 
botany,  vegetable  physiology,  plant  and  tree  culture, 
and  everything  bearing  upon  it  connected  with  the 
soil,  air,  and  moisture.  These  are  the  acquirements 
that  fit  him  for  the  care  of  plantations,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Yeo,  such  knowledge  is  synonymous  with 
ability  to  use  a  hammer,  a  saw,  a  chisel,  and  a  foot- 
rule — that  is  to  say,  the  two  sets  of  attainments  are 
equivalent  to  each  other  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
is  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Mr. 
Yeu's  argument,  that  the  carpenter  is  equally  fitted 
with  the  gardener  for  the  forester's  duties.  What  a 
low  estimate  he  must  have  of  the  latter.  On  the 
same  line  of  argument  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker  would 
be  equally  well  qualified  to  fill  the  forester's  place. 
But  it  is  not  eo.  With  everything  relating  to  propa- 
gation, planting,  pruning,  thinning,  and  the  general 
culture  of  plants  and  trees  the  gardener  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  familiar,  and  the  periodicals  and  books 
practically  created  and  written  by  him  alone  are  a 
mine  of  wealth  ou  almost  everything  relating  to 
forestry  and  gardening,  but  in  the  pages  of  which  the 
forebter  is  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  When  he 
does  write  he  has  to  avail  himself  of  the  pages  of  a 
horticultural  paper.  Mr.  Yeo  is  mistaken,  too,  in 
supposing  that  the  positions  of  gardener  and  forester 
are  "interchangeable."  I  never  meant  this.  The 
forester  cannot  be  a  gardener,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
of  his  assuming  the  position.  The  aver.age  gardener 
diffei's  from  the  woodman,  inasmuch  as  he  possesses 
a  far  more  extensive  experience  of  plants  and  trees 
and  their  culture  than  the  forester  dots,  whose  duties 
are  few  and  simple  compared  to  the  multitude  that 


engage  the  gardener's  attention.  Some  of  the  best 
and  greatest  authorities  on  forestry  have  been 
gardeners,  like  Loudon  and  Speechly,  for  example. 
Even  Robert  Brown,  forester  and  author,  admits^  in 
his  book  that  a  forester  should  have  an  education  like 
a  gardener  to  properly  qualify  him  for  his  duties.^ 

YORKSBIBEMAN. 

"  Y."  fails  to  show  in  his  writings  why  or 

on  what  grounds  a  gardener  should  supplant  the 
forester,  and  he  contents  himself  by  denying  that  a 
forester  needs  any  of  the  "ologies."  I  differ  from 
his  opinions,  and  I  further  say  that  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  "ologies"  which  I  mentioned  in  my  previous 
article  are  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  skilled 
forester.  He  endeavours  to  show  that  woodmen 
are  ignorant  persons,  while  gaideners  are  a  culti- 
vated race.  It  is  true  that  now  and  then  one  may 
meet  with  an  educated  gardener.  I  know  that  the 
majority  of  gardeners  about  hero  possess  but  little 
of  the  scientific  knowledge  required  by  a  forester. 
I  am  led  to  think  that  it  would  benefit  a  forester  if 
he  were  to  apply  his  study  to  land  surveying,  estate 
carpentering,  selling,  barking  and  timber  conver- 
sion, than  to  Cucumber  forcing.  Potato  or  flower 
growing.  "  Y."  admits  that  all  woodmen  are  not 
experts  in  valuing  timber ;  but  of  course  a  woodman 
is  not  a  forester.  But  if  such  be  the  case,  how  "are 
gardeners  going  to  value  and  measure  tiniberso 
easily  as  he  would  have  us  believe';  Then,  again, 
where  are  the  handy  labourers  to  manage  the  saw- 
mill coming  from  ';  Many  a  handy  labourer,  and 
good  labourers  too,  have  I  seen  with  ribs  broken, 
arms,  hands  and  thumbs  and  fingers  off  through 
attempting  to  work  the  circular  saw.  "  Yorkshire- 
man"  had  better  visit  the  tawmills  of  his  neighbour- 
hood and  inquire  of  the  men  their  ideas  of  sawmill 
management  before  writing  again.  A  forester  Is 
what  I  always  put  down  to  be  a  person  to  super- 
intend general  estate  management — well,  we  may 
say  an  under  or  outdoor  agent — men  that  can 
direct  others  rightly  when  they  are  doing  a  job 
wrongly.  To  get  such  foresters,  we  must  have 
men  that  have  passed  through  the  plantation  saw- 
mills and  estate  offices.  Until  then  our  woods  and 
timber  will  never  be  managed  rightly. — Osieoa. 


TREE  GUARDS. 

In  forestry  few  things,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  so  un- 
sightly or  have  a  more  neglected  ai>pearance  than  trees 
and  shrubs  cut  and  barked  by  ground  game  and  farm 
stock,  and  as  various  devices  for  preventing  this  evil 
have  been  suggested,  I  have  thought  that  a  line  or 
two  regarding  our  methods  of  procedure  at  Penrhyn 
may  be  useful  and  not  at  all  ill-timed. 

At  the  outset  it  is,  however,  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  fencing  as  a  protection  against  ground  game — 
hares  and  rabbits— is  totally  different  to  what  is 
found  necessary  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  farm 
stock  generally  — cattle,  horses,  and  sheep;  deer  if 
you  like — for  what  is  found  suitable  in  grazing  ground 
is  equally  applicable,  or  at  least  with  sfight  differ- 
ences, for  tlie  deer  park. 

First,  then,  let  us  give  an  explanation  of  the  various 
methods  employed  to  counteract  the  mischievous  and 
hurtful  injuries  caused  by  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep — 
goats  might  likewise  be  added — to  specimen  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  parks  and  grounds  of  an  estate. 
As  a  neat  and  efficient  tree-guard  perhaps  nothing 
equals  the  iron  hurdles  now  made  for  the  purpose ; 
but  as  these  are  at  first  somewhat  expensive  and 
cannot,  from  a  rustic  point  of  view,  compare  with 
such  as  are  nciitly  made  from  timber  grown  on  the 
estate,  we  will  confine  our  remarks  wholly  to  the 
latter  class.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  wooden 
erections  might  likewise  be  adduced,  viz.,  that  as 
timber  of  the  class  required  for  such  work  is  at  present 
almost  unsaleable,  what  better  purpose,  might  we 
ask,  can  it  be  put  to  than  in  the  erection  and  repairs 
of  its  owner's  fences  instead  of,  as  is  unfortunately 
too  often  the  case,  allowing  it  to  lie  and  rot  on  the 
ground  while  expensive  iron  .ind  wire  are  substituted  ? 
As  a  guard  for  all  large  trees  with  unbranehed  boles 
we  know  nothing  better  and,  when  neatly  put  up, 
more  ornamental  than  upright  poles  placed  in  a  circle 
around  the  stem  and  joined  near  the  top  and  bottom 
with  h.'op.i  or  wire. 
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Cut  the  poles — ordinary  fencing  poles,  preferably 
Larch — about  0  feet  or  10  feet  in  length,  and  not 
less  than  2  inches  diameter  at  the  top  end ;  lay  them 
on  the  ground,  butt  ends  equal  and  side  by  side,  at 
3  inches  apart,  until  sufficient  is  arranged  to  equal 
the  stem's  girth.  Next  nail  an  iron  or  wooden  hoop 
— extra  strong  wire  we  often  use — to  tlie  poles,  at 
about  2  feet  from  the  fop  ends,  and  a  similar  one 
along  within  1  foot  of  the  lower  or  thick  end.  Now 
lift  the  whole  guard  intact,  bend  it  around  the  tree's 
stem,  fasten  the  ends  of  the  hoops  or  wires,  and  the 
task  is  completed.  It  should  be  made  to  fit  on  easily, 
so  as  to  give  room  for  trunk  expansion ;  but  this,  too, 
is  immateriiil,  as  the  ends  of  the  wires  or  hoops  can 
be  added  to,  and  a  pole  inserted  when  the  guard  is 
getting  too  tight. 

Anothtr  method  of  erecting  the  same  protection  is 
by  having  four  of  the  poles  made  longer  than  the 
others,  inserted  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  the  ground,  and 
attached  to  the  hoops.  The  remaining  poles  can 
easily  be  put  in,  and  nailed  one  by  one  to  the  hoops 
until  the  whole  is  completed.  I  forgot  to  mention  in 
the  proper  place  that  the  top  ends  of  the  poles  should 
be  finely  pointed,  which  not  only  prevents  penetra- 
tration  of  dairip,  but  gives  a  more  finished  appearance 
to  the  guard,  and  likewise,  to  a  great  extent,  keeps 
the  horses  from  rubbing  on  and  damaging  the  top 
portion  of  the  erection.  The  guard  should  never  be 
less  than  .about  9  feet  in  height,  as  horses  can  easily 
reach  to  the  tiunk  and  ii'jure  the  branches  and  bark 
if  lower.  This  is  a  very  effective  and  easily  mended 
erection,  and  when  tarred  over  is  .anything  but  un- 
^'ghtly.even  in  the  more  public  portions  of  the  grounds, 
and  as  neither  horses,  cattle,  deer,  sheep,  nor  goats  can 
get  near  to  injure  the  bark,  it  is  well  suited  for  use  in 
the  park,  lawn,  or  on  the  farm.  For  single  specimen 
trees  that  are  branched  to  the  ground,  circular  wooden 
fences,  run  just  outside  the  spread  of  foliage,  are 
best.  These  need  not  exceed  5  feet  or  6  feet  in 
height,  and  are  constructed  as  follows  :  Dig  pits 
2  feet  in  depth  and  6  feet  apart  in  a  circle  around 
the  widest  spread  of  branches.  Into  these  insert 
Larch  posts  7  feet  long  and  not  less  than  3  inches 
diameter  .at  the  small  end  ;  be  sure  they  are  put  in 
perpendicular,  and  ram  the  soil  previously  taken  out 
firmly  around  each.  Paling  rails  3  inchts  wide  and 
1  inch  thick  may  then  be  nailed  from  post  to  post  and 
at  15  inches  apart,  the  intervening  space  between 
every  pair  of  rails  being  taken  up  by  a  single  wire 
placed  ex.actly  in  the  centre  of  the  space  and  stapled 
firmly  to  the  posts.  This  latter,  which  has  a  lighter 
appearance  than  if  wood  were  altogether  used, 
prevents  the  anima's  that  may  graze  around  the 
tree  from  inserting  their  he.ads  between  the  rails  and 
browning  on  or  injuring  in  any  way  the  extending 
blanches.  The  tops  of  the  posts  should  next  be 
rounded  off,  the  whole  fence  tarred  or  painted  over, 
and,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  protect  the  tree 
from  ground  game,  a  piece  of  24-inch-high  wire  net- 
ting, i.abbit-proof,  nailed  around  the  fence,  2  inches 
of  it  being  inserted  in  the  ground  as  a  preventive 
against  the  burrowing  of  rabbits.  A  fence  of  this 
kind,  if  properly  erected  and  made  of  well-matured, 
well-seasoned  timber,  will  give  no  trouble  for  the  first 
ten  years,  and  even  after  that  time,  when  repairs  do 
become  necessary,  a  post  or  rail  is  easily  sulistituted 
for  damaged  ones  at  any  time.  A  coat  of  tar  given 
annually  will  consideraloly  lengthen  the  lasting  pro- 
perties of  the  fence,  as  well  as  add  to  its  appearance. 

A  much  neater,  but  more  expensive,  fence  than 
that  just  described  is  made  as  follows  :  ])ig  the  pits 
and  place  the  posts  as  directed  for  the  last,  nail  two 
bars  horizont<ally  at  2  feet  from  top  and  2  feet  from 
bottom  along  from  post  to  post.  They  should  be 
morticed  into  the  posts  and  the  ends  of  every  pair 
neatly  joined  for  equ.ality  of  surface  in  nailing  on  the 
uprights.  These  uprights  are  made  of  from  5  feet  to 
6  feet  in  length,  2^  inches  or  3  inches  wide,  and 
1  inch  thick,  .and  nailed  at  2  inches  apart  on  the 
horizontal  bjirs,  the  top  of  each  being  neatly  and 
sharply  pointed.  From  the  number  of  uprights  re- 
quired to  erect  a  fence  or  guard  of  this  kind,  and  iis 
thfy  must  be  run  through  the  saw-mill  to  insure  uni- 
formity of  size,  it  comes  to  be  rather  expensive,  but 
this  is  to  a  great  extent  minimised  by  the  stability 
and  neatness  which  characterise  such  an  erection. 
On  an  est.ate  in  Ireland  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 


guards  of  this  kind  that  h.ad  been  erected  around  the 
rarer  Conifers  in  the  park  ;  and  what  I  thought 
considerably  heightened  the  effect  and  added  much 
to  the  convenience  of  entering,  as  well  as  for  cleaning, 
pruning,  and  repiiirs,  was  that  a  little  gate  of  similar 
construction  to  the  fence  was  added  to  each. 

Where  trees,  hardwoods  in  particular,  are  simply 
to  be  protected  from  farm  stock  rubbing  against  their 
stems,  the  erection  commonly  in  use  is  a  single  rail 
placed  on  and  nailed  securely  to  the  posts  that  have 
been  driven  into  the  ground  in  a  circle  around  the 
stem,  but  with  the  heads  projecting  outwards  at  an 
angle  of,  say  45*  degrees.  The  posts  should  not  be 
placed  nearer  the  stem  than  3  feet,  and  held  in  a 
slanting  direction  while  being  driven,  a  stout  rail 
nailed  from  one  to  the  other  and  on  top  of  the  posts 
completing  the  structure.  We  have  found  this 
method  valuable,  easily  and  cheaply  erected,  and  not 
at  all  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Of  course,  sheep 
will  not  be  kept  out  from  trees  around  wliich  this  is 
placed ,  but  that  is  of  little  importance,  for  unless  to 
young  .and  tender-barked  specimens  their  injuries  are 
not  of  a  deadly  nature.  A  three-fold  purpose  is 
aimed  at  by  such  an  erection — first,  it  withstands 
rubbing  .against  better  than  posts  that  are  driven  in  a 
perpendicular  manner;  second,  less  of  the  ground 
around  the  tree  is  taken  up,  although  a  like  purpose 
is  performed  as  regards  keeping  the  stock  at  bay ; 
and  third,  the  expenses  of  wood  and  erecting  are 
small  indeed. 

Wire  netting  placed  around  the  stems  of  trees  we 
have  likewise  found  v.aluable  for  preventing  horses 
bai-king  and  gnawing  at  them,  but  I  am  sorry  to  s.ay 
that  after  a  half-dozen  ye.ats'  trial  we  are  not  con- 
tinuing the  method,  which  of  itself  certainly  speaks 
bad  for  the  adoption  of  the  practice  generally,  in  this 
distiict  at  least.  The  second  cla^s  of  guards  which 
are  employed  for  protecting  yonng  trees  principally 
from  the  attacks  of  ground  game — hares  and  rabbits 
— we  will  now  consider,  but  only  such  will  be  de- 
scribed as  we  have  found  really  well  suited  for  the 
end  in  view. 

For  small  standard  specimens  having  unbranched 
stems,  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  equals,  whether  for 
appearance  sake,  efficacy,  cheapness,  or  ease  of  appli- 
cation, guards  made  of  hark.  These  we  have  used 
for  a  number  of  years,  and,  I  may  add,  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  most  of  those  made  tim 
years  ago  being  almost  as  good  as  when  put  up,  and 
looking  at  present  as  if  they  would  faithfully  serve 
the  intended  purpose  for  years  to  come.  The  bark 
used  is  either  Larch  or  O.ak,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
other  kinds,  such  as  that  from  the  Spanish  Chestnut 
or  Elm,  would  do  well  ;  and  I  have  also  leirnt  on 
good  authority  that  the  bark  usually  sold  for  deco- 
rating ferneries,  &c.,  is  perhaps  best  of  all.  Cost 
will,  no  doubt,  debar  the  latter  from  being  used 
commonly,  and  rightly,  too,  for  if  that  from  home- 
grown trees,  and  which  can  be  obtained  for  the 
stripping,  lasts  for  half  a  score  of  years,  it  may  be 
considered  waste  on  the  forester's  part  to  cast  this 
aside  for  the  re.ady-made  and  costly  foreign  article. 
The  bark  should  be  put  aside  for  the  above  purpose 
when  Oak  and  Larch  stripping  is  going  on  in  the 
season,  the  straightest,  cleanest,  and  that  of  medium 
thickness  being  preferred. 

In  applying  the  b.ark,  simply  bend  it  around  the 
stem  requiring  protection,  overlap  the  edges  for  half 
a  foot  or  so,  and  fasten  with  wires  at  distances  of 
2  feet  apart.  Usually  the  bark  laid  aside  for  this 
purpose  is  taken  off  in  3-feet  long  strips,  so  that  one 
length  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  a  single  tree.  The 
advantages  of  overlapping  the  edges  are,  that  room  is 
given  for  expansion  of  the  stem,  and  additional  bark 
will  not  need  to  be  applied  to  make  up  this  deficiency. 

Ordinary  galvanised  tying  wire  we  use  for  fasten- 
ing on  the  bark,  which  is  run  right  round  the  stem 
on  the  top  of  the  bark  and  securely  and  tightly 
fastened  wherever  the  ends  meet. 

For  newly  planted  trees  of  small  size,  and  such  as 
are  branched  to  or  near  the  ground,  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing guards  will  be  found  to  answer  well,  and, 
being  cheap  and  easily  erected,  should  be  largely 
employed  on  every  estate  where  game  abounds. 
Palings  3  feet  long,  2  inches  wide,  and  half  an 
incli  thick  are  cut  at   the   sawmill — the  remains  of 


Spruce  Fir  or  any  other  timber  that  has  been  eon- 
verted  for  estate  purposes  will  aiswer  the  purpose 
admirably — the  ends  pointed,  and  driven  into  the 
ground  all  around  the  young  tree  with  the  tops 
inclined  outwards.  Small-sizecl  fencing  wire  is  then 
interlaced  between  the  palings  at  about  9  inches  from 
top  and  bottom,  this  serving  not  only  to  strengthen 
the  erection,  but  unite  it  together.  A  fence  of  this 
kind,  including  labour,  costs  but  little  over  6d.,  gives 
no  trouble  for  many  a  d.ay,  and  not  only  guards  the 
young  tree  from  the  depredations  of  ground  game, 
but  in  exposed  situations  is  of  immense  value  in  the 
way  of  shelter.  Frec[uently,  when  sawn  wood  runs 
short,  we  use  small  Larch  poles  of  perhaps  2  inches 
or  3  inches  diameter  for  the  same  purpose,  and  erect 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  above  described. 

Another  guard,  cheaper  than  the  latter,  and  of 
easy  and  almost  similar  construction,  is  made  as 
follows  :  Drive  3-feet-long  Larch  posts  of  3  inches 
diameter  into  the  ground  in  a  circle  around  the  tree 
and  just  outside  the  range  of  branches.  They  need 
not  be  closer  than  G  inches  from  one  another,  and 
inserted  in  an  outward,  thanting  direction  ;  warp 
Birch  branches  or  Heather  out  and  in  between  the 
posts  from  bottom  to  top,  and  an  effective  and  durable 
fence,  and  one  that  costs  but  a  trifle,  is  thus  speedily 
erected.  Numerous  other  guards  made  of  rabbit- 
proof  netting  might  also  be  described,  and  will,  per- 
haps, be  referred  to  In  a  future  paper. 

A.  D.  Wkbstbr. 

PcnrJiyn  Castle,  North  Wales. 


TIMBER  IN  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
Wooili  and  Foi-c.sl.t  to  know  the  present  state  of 
the  timber  trade  with  us  here  in  AVales.  The 
demand  for  Oak  timber  has  fallen  away  consider- 
ably, chiefly  owing  to  the  railway  wagon  building 
being  very  slow  just  now,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Americans  in  many  cases  deliver  Oak  scant- 
lings cheaper  than  we  can. 

I  should  advise  landowners  to  be  very  careful  in 
selecting  their  timber  tor  felling,  as  there  is  little 
or  no  call  at  all  for  small  Oak.  Oak  to  sell  now 
about  here  must  be  straight,  clean,  and  of  a  girth 
of  12  inches  and  upwards.  Even  with  Oak  timber 
of  large  and  clean  dimensions  prices  have  fallen 
very  low.  The  Elm  timber  is  at  present  about 
the  same.  Elm  of  good  dimensions  is  in  more 
favourable  demand  than  tor  some  time  past. 
Poplar  is  somewhat  the  same  as  of  late  in  price, 
but  the  demand  for  it  seems  to  be  increasing. 
Beech  seems  to  be  on  the  wane  in  price  ;  we  have 
bought  and  sold  Beech  much  cheaper  this  year 
than  last.  The  demand  for  it  is  lessening  and 
prices  lowering.  Good  Ash  timber  holds  its  posi- 
tion as  well,  and  still  continues  to  realise  a  good 
price  per  foot  when  of  clean  dimensions.  For 
rough  Ash,  only  lit  for  rough  purposes,  there  is 
little  or  no  price,  as  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  dis- 
pose of.  Ash  at  present  must  be  clean  and  good  ; 
then  it  will  fetch  a  very  good  price.  Cherry, 
Alder,  &c.,  stands  with  Beech.  Pitwood  and  logs 
are  very  low  here,  and  where  a  long  carriage  is 
on  it,  it  is  not  worth  cutting.  French  pitwood 
is  filling  our  ports,  and  is  bought  up  before  our 
English  pitwood.  Coppice  is  not  worth  felling 
without  it  is  of  clean  A.sh,  &c.,  fit  for  hurdle  and 
fence  making.  I  trust  that  our  markets  will  again 
look  up,  so  as  to  give  landowners  some  encourage- 
ment to  go  on  with  planting  and  cultivating  our 
woods  in  a  proper  manner.  The  timber  sent  into 
this  country  now  by  America  is  far  ahead  of 
home-grown  timber  for  clean  dimensions,  and  I 
consider  it  a  question  whether  the  mei-chants  of 
this  country  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
Americans.  If  they  are  to  do  so,  no  time  must  bo 
lost  in  planting,  as  there  are  very  few  lots  of  first- 
class  hard-wood  trees  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
The  Oaks  of  40  feet  and  ,50  feet  in  height  with  pro- 
portionate girth  which  we  once  had  in  this 
country  are  seemingly  all  cut  down,  or,  if  not 
cut  down,  they  are  preserved  for  ornament.  I 
measure  daily  large  lots  of  Oak  in  Wales  and  the 
bordering  counties,  and  I  find  but  very  few  first- 
class  trees,  and  the  same  will  apply  to  Elm  and 

Ash.  YoUNi:    FoKKSTK.B. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shal-espmre. 


BUSH  FRUITS. 


The  heavy  demaiuls  made  on  all  small  fruits  tins 
tcarce  Apple  season  will  doubtless  have  a  ten- 
dency to  direct  increased  attention  to  their 
culture.  A  dish  of  well-ilavoured  Ciooselierries 
f;encrally  finds  as  many  admirers  as  a  dish  of 
(Jrapes,  or  one  of  any  other  kind  of  fruit. 
<!oii-ebeiries  should,  therefore,  be  well  treated. 
One  thing  is  absolutely  essential  in  light  soils, 
and  that  is  never  to  allow  spade  or  fork  to  be 
worked  amongst  them  after  they  are  once  planted ; 
e.icli  c|uarter  should  receive  instead  a  good  heavy 
mulching  of  half-rotten  manure  as  soon  as  fruit- 
ing is  over,  and  this  should  remain  until  it  is 
time  to  renew  it  another  season.  Our  Gooseberry 
plantations  are  iu  three  separate  positions,  viz., 
on  wires  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot,  from  which 
the  bulk  of  our  desseit  fruit  comes ;  Warringtons 
under  a  north  wall  for  furnishing  a  late  supply  ; 
and  a  maiu  plantation  of  large  bushes  to  produce 
fruit  for  picking  green  and  lor  preserving.  The 
trellis  devoted  to  the  dessert -fruiting  series  is 
some  4  feet  0  inches  higli,  and  consists  of  four 
stout  galvanised  wires,  held  firmly  in  their 
places  by  standards  at  either  end,  and  run- 
ning through  (at  intervals  of  8  feel]  uprights  of 
fiat  thin  iron.  Each  tree  is  furnished  with  about 
half-a-dozen  branches,  trained  vertically,  and 
these  are  invariably  covered  with  fine  fruits  ;  in- 
deed, as  a  rule,  they  literally  hang  like  ropes  of 
Onions.  Some  little  discretion  is  ivipured  during 
the  first  year  or  two  as  regards  the  management 
of  the  different  varieties,  such  as  removing  the 
fruit  from  the  weaker  growers  in  order  that  all 
may  reach  the  top  about  the  same  time  ;  Ijut  this 
end  once  attained,  the}'  give  hardly  any  trouble 
except  the  removal  of  superfluous  shoots  in  sum- 
mer and  an  examination  of  the  ties  in  spring. 
Where  quantity  from  individual  bushes  is  re- 
([uired,  this  mode  of  culture  will  not  find  favour, 
but  where  dessert  Gooseberries  in  variety  are 
needed  it  can  be  heartily  recommended. 

Late  varieties  (chiefly  Warringtons)  under  a 
north  wall  furnish  dishes  after  the  greater  pait 
of  the  fruits  on  the  trellis  has  been  gathered,  anil 
thus  prolongs  its  season.  The  main  plantation  for 
culinary  purposes  receives  exactly  the  same 
attention  in  the  way  of  planting,  mulching,  &c., 
as  the  quarters  that  furnish  the  dessert  fruit,  but 
the  pruning  is  on  quite  a  dift'erent  scale  ;  indeed, 
these  last  and  the  trellis  bushes  are  examples  of 
extremes  iu  the  way  of  extension  training  and 
restriction.  We  plant  the  bushes  (i  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  allow  1  foot  of  room  all  round  so 
that  the  heads  are  •")  feet  through.  We  are  not 
much  troubled  with  bullfinches,  which,  I  think, 
are  kept  in  check  hx  giving  a  good  syringing 
with  soapy  water  before  lime  is  sprinkled  on 
the  bushes  after  pruning.  The  lime  in  thisca;e 
adheres  to  the  branches  and  buds  until  it  is  pushed 
(If  by  spring  growth. 

With  respect  to  varieties  in  Gooseberries,  the 
following  can  be  recommended  for  light  soils, 
although,  like  all  other  fruits,  they  may  doubt- 
less vary  considerably  in  different  situations : 
For  purely  dessert  purposes,  irrespective  of  size, 
Green  Walnut,  Ironmonger,  Keen's  Seedling, 
Leader,  Red  Champagne,  Rumbullion,  White- 
smith, and  Yellow  Sulphur  may  be  selected  ;  for 
size.  Freedom,  Green  London,  Thumper,  Leveller, 
Railway,  Speedwell,  and  Dan's  Mistake  are  good 


These,  however,  are  now  comparatively  old  va- 
rieties, and  may  have  been  superseded.  I  may 
add,  for  the  lieiiefit  of  those  who  care  to  go  in 
for  trellis  culture,  that  all  varieties  seem  to 
answer  well  under  this  treatment.  Weak  growers, 
however,  must  not  be  cropped  too  heavily  until 
they  have  become  established. 

As  to  Raspberries,  where  the  soil  is  naturally 
light,  it  is  as  well  to  select  the  coolest  part  of  the 
garden,  and  to  substitute  cow  for  stable  nuinure 
at  the  first  planting.  If  this  is  done,  and  atten- 
tion given  afterwards  to  annually  mulching  and 
keeping  the  .surface  firm,  this  delicious  fruit  gives 
very  little  trouble,  except  the  yearly  tying  to 
stakes  or  trellises,  as  the  case  may  bo.  I  decidedly 
prefer  the  latter  on  the  same  scale  as  recom- 
mended for  the  Gooseberry.  Old  canes  and  all 
new  wood  not  required  for  another  season  shoubl 
be  removed  directly  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Such 
treatment  has  the  dt'ect  of  ripening  up  the  fruit- 
ing cines  early,  and  is  in  every  way  better  for 
the  plantation.  Carter's  Prolific,  Fastolf,  and 
FiUbasket  are  the  varieties  which  we  grow. 

Exactly  the  same  system  of  culture  as  given 
for  the  (looseberry  is  practised  in  the  case  of  Red 
and  White  Currants,  with  the  exception  that  in 
their  case  walls  are  utilised  instead  of  trellises  ; 
and  the  Cheriy  Currant,  Raby  Castle  and  ^Var- 
ner's  Grape  are  used  respectively  on  south-east 
and  north-west  walls.  To  extend  the  season  of 
fruits  for  tarts,  the  White  and  Red  Dutch,  to- 
gether with  Raby  Castle,  are  grown  as  bushes. 
Black  Currant  culture  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  in  the  advice  to  plant  wide,  i.e.,  G  feet  or 
7  feet  apart  each  way.  We  thin  fairly  hard  and 
early  when  the  trees  are  established,  and  mulch 
at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  on  a  firm  surface.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  this  fruit,  as 
also  in  that  of  others,  we  are  located  ou  a  very 
light  soil.  The  planting  in  the  first  instance 
should  always  be  thoroughly  well  done  ;  a  trench 
should  be  taken  out  the  entire  length  of  the  row, 
and  of  sufiicieut  width  to  give  freedom  to  the 
roots  without  crowding  ;  a  layer  of  well-rotted 
manure  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  this 
should  be  lightly  worked  into  the  soil.  A  little 
of  the  same  manure  should  be  shaken  over  the 
roots  before  the  soil  is  filled  in,  and  the  earth 
should  be  firmly  settled  and  a  mulching  given. 
In  the  case  of  the  Rasjiberry,  and  indeed,  where- 
ever  the  soil  is  naturally  lighter  than  is  thought 
to  be  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  fruits  in 
question,  cow-manure  mixed  with  road-scrapings 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  stable  manure.  In  the  event  of  very 
hot  weather  it  is  advisable,  where  the  foliage  is 
scant  (as  with  trellis  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
ou  south-east  or  south  walls  it  generally  is),  to 
give  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure  and  a  little 
extra  mulching  just  as  the  fruit  is  beginning  to 
change  colour.  E.  B. 


Zonal  Pelargoniums.  —  In  the  garden  at 
Bridge  House,  Tooting,  the  residence  of  Jlr.  Bonner, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  maxim  that  a  few  different 
kinds  of  plants  should  be  cultivated,  and  that  they 
should  be  grown  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  grow 
them.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  here  at  present  is 
the  display  of  Pelargoniums,  which  give  life  and 
colour  to  the  plant  houses.  The  growth  of  the  plants 
amply  proves  that  the  treatment  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  has  been  congenial  to  them,  and  the 
selection  indicates  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
not  taking  any  kind  for  winter  Ijlooming  that  may 
happen  to  turn  up.  There  are  many  varieties  excel- 
lent as  summer  bloomers  that  cannot  be  induced  to 
make  themselves  useful  in  winter.  Amongst  the 
soits  grown  hei'e  we  singUd  out  the  following  as  being 
the  most  showy  and  desirable,  viz. :  Queen  Matilda — 
a  charming  variety  of  dwarf  habit  and  a  very  free 
bloomer  ;  trusses  large  ;  pips  excellent  in  form,  soft 
pink,    the    base   of    the   upper   petals   being   white ; 


(}ucen  of  the  Belgians— trusses  and  individual  flowers 
large  and  pure  white  ;  a  free  bloomer,  and  excellent 
all  the  year  round  in  any  position  ;  Lucretia — a  pro- 
fuse bloomer  ;  pips  medium  sized,  white,  with  just  a 
faint  tinge  of  rosy  pink  round  the  eye  ;  John 
Gibbons  —brilliant  scarlet,  and  good  all  the  year 
round  ;  Surprise — a  gem  for  winter  blooming  ;  flowers, 
although  not  large,  numerous,  and  white  mottled 
with  salmon-pink,  and  very  attractive  ;  it  is  some- 
times called  Salmon  Vesuvius  ;  Queen  Anne — another 
dwarf  variety  with  very  dark  zone  on  the  leaf ;  flowers 
large  and  rich  salmon  ;  Fanny  Catlin— flowers  mottled 
salmon,  white  eye  ;  another  salmon  flower,  but  of  a 
different  shade  and  very  handsome  is  Mrs.  J.  Gibson  ; 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  is  an  old  favourite ;  flowers 
large  and  brilliant  scarlet  with  a  distinct  white  eye  ; 
Henri  Jacoby- -one  of  the  deepest  crimsons  in  culti- 
vation, useful  also  as  a  summer  bedder  ;  Mrs.  Sturt — 
purplish  pinlc  ;  Sophie  Birlun  —  mottled  salmon  ; 
Queen  Elizabeth — deep  rose  with  a  white  eye  ;  Cir- 
culator— cerise;  Queen  Adelaide,  mottled  salmon 
bordered  with  white. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Gladioli  from  Scotland.— On  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Matthew  Smith  cut  some  spikes  of 
Gladioli  in  his  garden  at  Roselea,  Prestaick,  and 
sent  them  to  us— mai,'nificent  spikes,  quite  as  large  as 
any  exhibited  in  August,  and  equally  brilliant  in 
colour— a  fact  which  shows  that  the  Gladiolus  can  be 
grown  to  perfection  in  the  north,  and  th.at  its  flower- 
ing season  extends  over  a  much  longer  period  than  in 
the  south.  Northern  growers,  however,  are  not  able 
to  get  bloom  so  early  in  the  season  as  we  do  in  the 
south.  The  spikes  from  Mr.  Smith  arrived  perfectly 
uninjured,  even  after  such  a  long  journey.  They  were 
ingeniously  packed  in  specially  made  Gladiolus  cases. 
These  have  a  light  wooden  framework,  the  four  sides 
of  which  consist  of  canvas,  thus  affording  ample  ven- 
tilation. The  spikes  thus  enclosed  are  tied  firmly  to 
upright  sticks,  secureil  at  the  bottom  of  the  case  and 
also  at  the  top.     So  treated  they  are  immovable. 

Clerodendron  foetidum.— For  several  weeks 
past  this  handsome  shrub  has  been  in  flower  against 
a  wall  in  Kew  Gardens,  where  it  is  seemingly  quite 
hardy.  It  grows  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  has 
broad  noble-looking  foliage  of  a  peculiarly  deep  green, 
a  colour  which  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  reddish 
brown  shoots  and  deep  rosy  red  blossoms.  These  are 
boine  in  dense  clusters,  ttrminating  all  the  shoots, 
and  often  measure  G  inches  across.  In  gardens  along 
tlie  south  coatt  this  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  even  if 
not  planted  against  a  wall.  In  Mr.  Kennard's 
garden  at  Shopwyke,  near  Chichester,  we  lately 
saw  a  grand  specimen  of  it  carr^  ing  numerous  heads 
of  bloom. 

November  flowers. — From  Mr.  Loder's  gaidtn, 
at  Floore,  Weedon,  I  send  you  a  few  Dahlias,  Tobacco, 
Heliotrope.  Ageratum,  &.C. — a  very  unusual  presenta- 
tion at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  also  send  you  a 
bunch  of  Begonias,  cut  in  the  open,  from  plants  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  January.  For  the  last  month 
they  have  been  as  good  as  at  any  time  during  the 
season.  Castor-oil  plants  are  also  as  vigorous  now  as 
they  were  in  August,  and  should  the  weather  continue 
mild  for  a  few  dajs  more,  Cistuses  will  be  in  tuU 
bloom.  We  have  now  out  of  doors  considerably  over 
200  varieties  of  plants  in  bloom. — Georuk  Gold- 
smith. 

*„*  A  beautiful  and  interesting  collection  of  open- 
air  flowers,  all  excellent  for  the  season.  The  Bego- 
nias particularly  fine. — En. 

Hybrid  Nerine?. — I  send  you  three  seedling 
Nerines,  hybrids  of  1S85,  viz.,  N.  flexuosa  :•:  eorusca 
major  (Henderson),  flexuosa  x  FothergiUi,  and  flexu- 
osa pulchella.  They  all  throw  up  their  foliage  be- 
fore they  do  their  flower ;  that  of  flexuosa  eorusca 
major  is  glaucous  and  1  ^  inches  broad ;  that  of  flexuosa 
•:  pulchella  partakes  more  after  that  of  flexuosa. 
The  plant  of  flexuosa  I  possess  I  obtained  from  Hen- 
derson. I  send  you  a  blossom  of  it.  My  cornsca 
m.ijor  I  also  received  from  him.  I  observe  in  The 
G.VRDEN  of  last  week  that  you  have  received  a  flower 
of  eorusca  major  from  Mr.  Peters,  of  Guernsey, 
(o  that   you   will    be    able   to  judge  the   effects   of 
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the  application  of  pollen  of  it  on  flexuosa.  I  also 
send  you  flowers  of  two  Ijybriils  I  sent  jou  on  a 
former  occasion.  Tliey  are  hybrids  of  flexuosa  x  undu* 
lata  and  undulata  •  flexuosa.  There  is  not  much 
difference  between  them.  I  call  one  of  them  eru- 
bescens  and  the  other  roseo-crispa.  One  point  I  have 
aimed  at  m  my  hybridisation  is  to  produce  plants 
which  are  evergreen  and  which  send  up  their  leaves 
before  their  flowers. — Thomas  Cam. 
.  *^*  An  interesting  and  beautiful  series  of  Nerines 
was  sent  with  this  note,  some  of  which  are  very 
lovely,  the  best  being  those  which  have  resulted  from 
crossing  the  brilliantly- coloured  N.  corusca  major 
and  l^othergilli  with  flexuosa  and  crispa.  These  have 
flowers  almost  as  large  as  those  of  Fothergilli  with 
the  wavy-edged  sepals  of  flexuosa  and  crispa,  and  of 
a  bright  carmine-cerise  colour.  That  named  eru- 
besceus  has  pale  pink  floweis  with  wavy  sepals.  These 
three  new  hybrids  are  decidedly  worthy  of  distinctive 
names,  though  we  think  that,  instead  of  Latin  names, 
they  should  recei\e  simple  English  names  ;  otherwise 
confusion  will  arise,  as  in  the  case  of  Narcissi  and 
other  bulbs  of  which  there  are  numerous  hybrids. — En. 

S^ucomis  regia. — Accompanying  the  gathering  of 
Gladioli  from  Mr.  Smith  came  a  very  fine  spike  of 
this  little-known  Cape  bulbous  plant.  It  is  not  very 
showy,  but  interesting  and  attractive,  owing  to  its  being 
very  unlike  most  other  plants.  The  spike  sent  mea- 
sured just  upon  18  inches  in  length,  and  consisted  of 
crowds  of  flowers,  each  about  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
and  greenish  in  colour  with  a  purple  centre.  The 
leaves  are  a  yard  long,  3  inches  or  4  inches  broad,  and 
wavy  on  the  edge.  Altogether,  it  is  a  noble  plant, 
and  one  that  many  would  like  to  grow  were  it  more 
easily  obtainable.  There  are  a  few  other  species 
grown  in  botanic  gardens,  among  them  being  E.  punc- 
tata, E.  undulata,  and  E.  nana,  but  E.  regia  is  the 
finest  of  all. 

Oestrum  aurantiacum. — I  have  grown  this 
beautiful  Mexican  .■•hriib  out  of  doors  all  this  summer, 
and  it  is  still  beautifully  in  bloom,  the  brightness  of 
its  long  spikes  of  orange-yellow  flowers  being  most 
striking.  I  believe  that  this  jjlant  is  as  hardy  as  any 
of  the  kinds  of  Habrothamnus  which  .thrive  so  well 
in  the  open  air  in  summer  in  our  climate.  I  presume 
it  is  a  scarce  plant,  as  I  have  not  heard  of  it  nor  seen 
much  of  it. — W.  E.  II.,  Paiynton,  Deroit. 
.  *^*  It  is  by  no  means  common.  It  used  t)  grow 
and  flower  beautifully  in  the  conservatory  at  Chiswick 
before  it  was  converted  into  a  vinery. — Ed. 

A  November  gathering.— This  morning 
{November  1)  I  gathered  from  the  open  borders  in 
my  garden  good  flowers  of  the  following  plants,  which 
is,  I  think,  somewhat  remarkable  for  a  garden  eo 
near  London.     The  plants  now  in  flower  are — 


Abutilona,  red  and  white 

Ageratums 

Anemones 

Antirrhinums 

Campanulas 

Calceolarias 

Chrysanthemums 

Diantluises 

Dahlias,  single  and  double 

Fuchsias 

Gazanias 

Heliotrojies 

Helianthuscs 

Ileliclirysums 

HoUyhociis 

Jasmines 

Lilium  auvatum 

Lobelias 

Marguerites,  white  and  yellow 

Mangolds.  Africauand  French 


Mignonette 

Pansies 

Petunias 

Phloxes 

Portulacas 

Pyrethrums 

Roses,  Provence  and  Souvenir 

de  la  Malmaisoa 
Scabious 

Stocks,  single  and  daible 
Salvia  patens 
Salpiglossis 

Sunflowers,  two  varictiei 
Tropaiolums 
Verbenas 
VcroDicas 
Xeranthemums 
Zinnias 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,    twelve 

varieties 


and  will  hold  its  own  for  some  time  to  come.  There 
is  just  now  a  house  of  Bouvardias  at  Chelsea,  and 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  anyone  interested  in  these 
pl.ants  to  form  a  collection.  Those  I  have  mentioned 
are  well  worthy  of  cultivation. — R.  D. 

Three  good  basket  Ferns.— A  beautiful  trio 
of  Adiantums  for  basket  purposes  are  A.  Edgewiu'thi, 
A.  caudatum,  and  A.  dolabriforme.  The  two  Hrst 
have  simply  pinnate  fronds,  the  upper  edges  of  the 
pinnEe  being  more  or  less  deeply  divided  ;  the  last 
named  very  much  resembles  A.  lunulatum  both  in 
shape  and  habit ;  but  A.  lunulatum  is  a  deciduous 
species,  and  always  loses  its  fronds  in  winter,  whilst 
the  fronds  of  A.  dolabriforme  are  peraistent,  and  the 
semi-lunate  pinnae  retain  their  vivid  green  through- 
out the  year.  These  Ferns  all  produce  young  plants 
at  the  points  of  their  fronds,  a  circumstance  which 
gives  them  additional  interest.  We  saw  them  all 
three  in  baskets,  the  other  day,  at  Mr.  Henderson's 
nursery,  Maida  Vale. 


— J.  Dkedge,  Clapk'xm  Lodye,  S.  W. 

Bouvardias. — I  saw  the  other  day  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nurseries,  at  Chelsea,  a  new  double  Bou- 
vardia,  named  Triomjihe  de  Nancy,  having  pale 
bright  red  flowers  of  the  colour  of  those  of  B.  elegans 
and  the  foliage  of  B.  Vreelandi.  It  is  an  excellent 
companion  to  I'resident  Garfield  and  Alfred  Neuuer. 
Elegans  is  a  capital  red  variety — one  of  the  best 
among  the  single  forms ;  and  Vreelandi  is  very  free, 
and  produces  tine  trusses.  Maiden's  Blush  is  very 
pretty  indeed,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every 
collection,  and  so  should  jasminiflora ;  one  of  the  very 
best,  and  a  gem  in  a  collection  is  Priory  Beauty,  pale 
pink,  very  pretty  indeed  and  exceedingly  free  ;  it 
beats  longifl  ira  flammea.    Hogarth  is  .still  very  fine. 


Indoor  Garden. 


EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA. 
The  accompanying  illustration  of  an  exception- 
ally fine  specimen  of  tlie  well-known  large  white 
Eucharis  (the  correct  name  of  whicli  is  E.  gran- 
diliora)  is  from  a  photograph,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Boulton's  gardener  at  Eastbourne. 
Mr.  Jupp,  who  grew  this  specimen,  iuform.s  us 
tliat  it  produced  thirty-five  spikes  of  bloom,  each 
spike  having  from  si.x  to  eight  flowers,  or  bud.s, 
all  at  the  .same  time.  It  was  planted  in  a  pot 
■10  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  exactly  doubled  in 
size  in  five  yeai's.  Mr.  Jupp  says  he  has  never 
been  troubled  with  the  Eucharis  mite,  and  we 
believe  him,  so  far  as  this  plant  is  concerned,  for 
it  is  the  largest  and  best  flowered  we  ever  heard 
of.  Some  correspondence!  took  place  in  The 
(jtARDEN  a. year  or  two  ago  relative  to  the  number 
of  times  this  Eucharis  would  flower  in  the  same 
year  ;  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Jupp  expects  to  have  this  same  specimen  in 
bloom  again  this  Christmas,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  crop  of  flowers  it;  bore  in  September  last, 
when  the  photograph  was  taken.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  say  that  there  must  be  something 
else  to  relate  in  connection  with  this  plant  and 
its  vigorous  health,  besides  the  negative  informa- 
tion that  it  has  not  been  troubled  with  the 
Eucharis  mite.  What  soil,  temperature,  position, 
amount  of  water,  rest,  and  light  had  this  fine 
example  of  cultivation  to  bring  it  to  such  per- 
fection, for  it  is  to  these  points. we  must  look  for 
the  real  cause  of  Mr.  J.upp's  success.  This  Eu- 
charis, and  in  fact  all  indoor  bulbous  plants,  are 
easy  enough  to  keep  in  health  and  in  flower 
annually,  if  only  they  are  in  an  atmosphere  they 
like,  and  watered  with  the  kind  of  water  that 
suits  them.  We  have  seen  gardens  where  the 
Eucharis  has  grown  "like  a  weed  without  any 
trouble,"  and  others  where  it  has  been  the  bug- 
liear  of  the  gardener's  life  ;  "  it  won't  do  here,  no 
matter  how  I  treat  it."  Of  course,  the  latter's 
plants  may  have  the  Eucharis  mite,  and  he  not 
know  it,  in  which  case  careful  and  rich  cultiva- 
tion aggravates  rather  than  alleviates  the  disease. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  the  little  mite 
which  is  found  on  the  roots  and  between  the 
scales  of  the  Eucharis  and  other  bulbous  plants, 
and  which  is  cousin  to  and  not  unlike  the 
cheese-mite,  is  a  most  destructive  enemy  to  the 
Eucharis  plant.  We  have  seen  it  increase  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  literally  destroy  a  healthy  plant 
of  K.  grandiflora  (amazonica)  in  one  season. 
At  the  time  when  the  controversy  raged  as  to 
whether  this  mite  was  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
or  whether  it  only  played  the  part  of  scavenger, 
eating  up  those  parts  of  the  plants  which  had 
been  disorganised  in  some  other  way,  we  saw  an 
experiment  conducted  as  above,  and  in  one  sum- 


mer a  few  mites,  which  had  been  placed  about 
the  roots  of  a  healthy  Eucharis,  took  posse.ssioa 
of  all  the  space  between  the  bulb  scales,  causing 
the  roots  to  curl  and  look  as  if  they  had  been 
poisoned  with  some  corrosive  substance,  and  after 
a  time  prevented  the  leaves  from  growing  out  of 
the  bulbs  by  attacking  them  when  inside.  There 
are  still  cultivators  who  believe  that  the  Eucharis 
disease  is  the  result  of  bad  treatment  in  some 
form  or  other,  and  of  course  these  plants  are 
sul.iject  to  various  other  ills  besides  that  of 
falling  a  prey  to  the  mite  ;  but  the  cause  of  the 
collapse  of  this  plant  in  many  gardens,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  gardens  at  Trentham,  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tiny  destroyer,  known  to  entomo- 
logists as  Rhizoglyphus  Robini,  among  the  bulbs. 
On  plants  infestecl  with  this  disease  the  leaves, 
especially  the  younger  ones,  have  patches  of 
curled  rusted  tissue  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
and  on  the  roots  the  same  reddish  disfigtired 
parts  are  also  apparent.  The  best  and  only  cure 
for  this  pest  is  the  fire ;  at  all  events,  we  have 
never  heard  of  any  insecticide  that  will  eradicate 
the  disease  without  injury  to  the  patient,  or  even 
destroying  it.  Sulphur,  carbolic  acid,  paraffin, 
and  lots  of  other  specifics  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  they  do  no  good,  and  after  expend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time  in  applying  them,  one 
finishes  by  having  to  throw  the  plants  away. 
We  had  this  disease  not  only  amongst  the 
Eucharis,  but  on  Pancratiums,  Phicdranassas, 
and  Crinums,  but  directly  it  revealed  itself  we 
examined  each  plant  carefully  and  burned  all 
that  we  found  infested  with  the  mite. 

The  secret  of  growing  this  plant  apparently 
rests  on  the  depth  the  bulbs  are  planted  and  the 
kind  of  soil  used,  at  least  as  much  as  on  any 
other  factor.  Here  is  what  we  find  answers  for 
E.  grandiflora,  which  grows  well,  has  abundance 
of  foliage,  and  flowers  twice  or  thrice  a  year  : 
Soil,  a  good  fibrous  loam  with  about  one-sixth 
rotted  cow  manure ;  pots,  roomy ;  depth  bulbs 
are  planted,  their  necks  about  half  way  down 
the  pot;  watering,  copious  all  the  year  round, 
rather  less  before  the  flowering  season  ;  tempera- 
ture, that  of  a  stove  all  the  year  round;  light, 
shaded  in  summer  from  bright  sunshine.  If 
Mr.  Jupp  would  kindly  say  in  what  points  his 
treatment  differs  from  ours,  we  should  all  of  us 
then  know  wherein  our  comparative  failures 
with  this  plant  laid.  W. 


Amasonia  punicea. — This  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  valuable  mid-winter  flowering  plant,  and  it 
may  be  said  to  have  two  successive  periods  of 
service;  one  when  the  pendulous  tubular  creamy 
white  flowers,  produced  in  twos  and  threes,  are 
developed,  the  other  when  they  have  faded  ;  and 
the  vermillion-orimson  Poinsettia-like  spreading 
bracts,  which  are  arranged  in  pairs  .along  the 
entire  length  of  the  racemes,  increase  in  size,  be- 
come more  brilliant  in  colour,  and  remain  so  for  a 
space  of  two  months.  It  is  so  free,  that  quite 
small  plants  obtained  from  cuttings  wore  flowering 
in  2^inch  pots.  It  bids  fair  to  rival  the  Poin- 
settia  as  a  winter  decorative  plant,  and  it  can  be 
treated  just  as  this  well-known  plant  is.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  it  does  well 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam.  It  yet  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  it  will  prove  an  exhibition  plant 
in  spring  or  summer  ;  if  it  will  also  flower  at  these 
times,  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value.  As  a 
winter-flowering  plant  it  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
front  rank. — R.   1>. 

Begonia  John  Heal. — This  is  a  valuable  winter-flower- 
ing hybrid  Begonia— valualile  not  only  because  it  is  so  free, 
but  because  its  blossoms  are  so  persistent.  A  few  days  ago 
I  saw  a  plant  in  one  of  the  houses  at  the  Royal  pjxotic  Nvir- 
series  at  Chelsea,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  flowers  h.ad 
been  open  for  a  space  of  fifteen  days.  This  is  such  an  un- 
usual experience  in  the  case  of  Begonias  of  this  type,  that  it 
is  worthy  of  notice.  Some  very  interesting  cro.sses  have  been 
made  between  the  above  and  a  fine  form  of  the  tubei-ous- 
rooted  type,  and  1  anticipate  the  result  will  be  in  the  shape 
uf  some  startling:  developments.— R.  D. 
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the  leaves  will  usually  supply  the  roots  with  sulH-  flowers  small,  deep  violet.  J\\.  fulgens  has  bold, 
cient  moisture.  Bromeliads  cannot  be  said  to  be  archint;,  deep  green  leaves,  and  an  erect  panicle 
cool-house  plants,  most  of  them  enjoying  strong  [  of  coralred  flowers,  tipped  with  blue  and  black, 
heat  and  full  exposure  to  sun-light,  but  with  I  but  destitute  of  bracts.  •*>].  paniculigera,  a  strong- 
due  ventilation  any  house  in  which  they  are  grown  growing  kind,  produces  a  scape  from  '2  feet  to 
need  never  be  oppressive  to  visitors.  The  flowers  'A  feet  high,  purplish  red  in  colour  and  clothed 
and  coloured  bracts  of  Bromeliads  are  usually  with  a  scurfy-down  ;  the  bracts  are  rose-coloured, 
vivid  and  very  persistent,  often  lasting  months  in  and  the  panicle  very  large ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
perfection,  and  goodly  numbers  are  produced  dur-  flowers  is  bright  rose,  petals  purple.  -E.  Veitchi 
ing  the  dull  months  of  winter.  The  kinds  here  (sometimes  called  Chevalliera  Veitchi)  has  deeply 
noticed  are  all  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  channelled  leaves,  upwards  of  1  foot  long,  toothed 
select  collections,  and,  moreover,  are  all  distinct    at  the  edges,  pale  green  and  sparingly  spotted 

on  the  upper  side  with  dark   green  ;  scape  erect ; 

flowers  crowded    inf  o   a   dense   cone-like   head ; 


from  each  other. 

.Iv'iiMEA. — This  genus  contains  many  plants  of 
^reat  beauty.  In  habit  they  are  more  or  less  vasi- 
form,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  style  of  growth 
belonging  to  the  whole  family.      A'j.   Mari;e-Re- 


these  are  red  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  but  paler  to- 
wards the  top, and  the  small-toothed  or  spiny  bracta 
which   spring  from  the  base  of    each  flower  are 


BROMKLIACEOUS  PLANTS. 
Tiir.  Bromeliads,  as  the  various  genera  which  con- 
stitute this  Order  are  called,  consist  of  a  large 
family  of  highly  ornamental  plants  ;   some  of  the 
species  have  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  and  flower- 
leaves  or  bracts  ;  others  are  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  beauty  of  their  foliage-markings,  whilst 
not  a  few  possess  both  handsome  leaves  and  showy 
flowers.   Notwithstanding  these  recommendations, 
they  have  never  received  that  amount  of  recogni- 
tion from   English  plant  growers  which  they  de- 
servo,    and   which    they  certainly   obtain   on    the 
Continent.     This  neglect  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  English  amateur  has  become  a  spe- 
cialist as  regards  bromeliaceous  plants,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  other  Orders,  of  which  Orchids, 
Ferns,   and    I'alms  are   familiar  examples  ;    and 
thus,  despite  their  great  beauty,  tlie  majority  of 
Bromeliads   have    re- 
mained comparatively 
unknown  to  most  plant 
growers  in  this  coun- 
try.    By  the  death  of 
Prof.  Morren,  Belgium 
lost  its  greatauthority 
on  Bromeliads.  Under 
his  fostering  care  the 
rich  and   rare  collec- 
tions  of   them   to  be 
found  in  that  country 
acquired  unpreceden- 
ted dimensions  ;    and 
if    some  one    in   this 
country    would    take 
this  class  of  plants  in 
hand   with    the   same 
loving  care,  and  make 
them    popular,    their 
cultivation  would  soon 
be  taken  up  by  others. 
Bromeliads  are,  with- 
out exception,  natives 
of      .America     or    the 
American  Islands,  but 
many  have  been  intro- 
duce<l  to  the  western 
parts    of    Africa   and 
various  places  in  the 
East    Indies.       They 
are  all  capable  of  ex- 
isting  in    a   hot,   dry 
atmosphere,     without 
contact  with  the  earth, 
on  which  account  they 
arefavouritesin  South 
American       gardens, 
where   they   are    sus- 
pended in  buildings  or 
hung    to    the    balus- 
trades    of    balconies, 
situations     in     which 
they  flower  abundant- 
ly, fllling  the  air  with 
fragrance.     The  culti- 
vation of   Bromeliads 
is   extremely   simple, 
growing,    as   most   of 
them   do,   in   a  state 
of    nature    upon   the 
branches     of      forest 
trees    or    upon    high 
rooks ;    the  whole  of 

the  smaller  kinds  take  kindly  to  block  culture,  l  flower,  one  of  the  handsomest.  The  leaves  are  green,  with  long,  exserted  stamens,  which  are 
and  when  Hrmly  fastened  to  a  block  of  wood  deep  green  on  both  surfaces,  spiny  at  the  edges,  also  green  ;  at  the  base  of  the  flowers  are  several 
by  copper  wire,  with  some  Sphagnum  Moss,  they    The  scape  is  clothed  for  about  two-thirds  of  its    large,  deep  rofe-coloured  bracts,  which  constitute 


gimu   is  one  of    the  boldest,  and  also,  when  in  briglit  scarlet.      In  ^E.   disticantha  the  leaves  are 

long  and  narrow,  fur« 
nished  sparingly  with 
spines  on  the  edges; 
the  panicle  is  orna- 
mented witli  some« 
what  small,  closely- 
set,  bright  red  bracts; 
the  base  of  the  flowers 
is  rosy  crimson  and 
the  |)etals  bright 
bluish  ])urple.  -E. 
Melinoni  has  large 
panicles  of  scarlet 
flowers,  tipped  with 
rosy  pink.  -E.  brac- 
teata  is  a  fine,  bold- 
growing  plant,  bear- 
ing a  large  panicle  of 
small  yellow  flowers  ; 
the  latter  are  accom- 
panied by  large  bril- 
liant red  bracts. 

Bii.i.iiERdiAS  are  for 
the  most  part  strong 
and  robust  in  growth. 
B.  macrocaly  x  has 
broad,  furrowed,  dark 
green  leaves,  which  are 
sparingly  spotted  on 
the  upper  side  with 
pale  green,  and  faintly 
banded  beneath,  with 
mealy  stripes  ;  spike 
unbranched,  erect, 
base  of  flowers  mealy; 
flowers  Ijluish  purple 
in  the  bud,  changing 
to  greenish  blue  w  hen 
expanded;  bracts 
large,  boat -shaped, 
and  deep  rosy  red. 
B.  Baraquiniana  is  an 
erect  plant,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  recurved 
at  the  ends  and  edged 
with  numerous  red- 
dish spines ;  they  are 
pale  green  and  orna- 
mented with  numer- 
ous mealy  bands ;  the 
flowers  are  densely 
powdered  with  a 
white  scurf  at  the 
base,     recurved,    and 


Kucbaris  amazouica.     tjruwn  at  Turfield,  Eastbourne.     Eugravcl  irum  a  pUutograph  for  The  G.\rden. 


the  beauty  of  this  plant.  B.  pallescens  has  erect 
leaves,  nearly  2  feet  long,  deep  green  above,  and 
ornamented  with  distant  white  spots;  under  sides 
paler,  faintly  banded,  and  edged  with  a  few  dis- 
tant, small  spiny  teeth;  spike  towards^  the  top 
drooping ;  flowers  greenish,  tipped  with  violet ;  the 


give  little  more  trouble  beyond  watering  and  length  with  large,  oblong,  boat-shaped  bracts, 
syringing.  The  stronger-growing  sorts  thrive  best  as  which  are  vivid  rosy  magenta  in  colour;  these 
pot  plants,  many  of  them  being  massive  and  heavy ;  last  for  several  months  in  perfection  ;  the  flowers 
they  are  not  easily  accommodated  in  any  other  are  not  showy.  -E,  Ccflestis  has  long  strap- 
way  ;  for  these  the  drainage  must  be  open  and  free  shaped  leaves,  which  are  spiny  at  the  edges 
and  the  soil  should  consist  of  two  parts  peat  to  and  deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  but  pale  be- 

one  of   loam  and  one  part  sand.      The  majority  neath  and  transversely  banded  with  deep  green  ;    bracts,  which  are  all  below  the  flowers,  are  some- 

of  these  plants  have  a  vase-like  habit  of  growth,  the  scape  bears  a  dense  panicle  of  flowers,  which  i  what  narrowandbrightred.  B.Morelianahas  broad 

and  the  sheathing  and  overlapping  bases  of  their  are  pale   blue,  ornamented   at    their   bases  with    deep  green  leaves,   transversely  banded    beneath 

leaves  enable  them  to  retain  water  in  their  crowns,  small  bracts  of  rosy  red.     .E.  glomerata  is  a  bold    with  a  grey  scurfy  powder  ;  flowers  violet,  bracts 
which   is  highly   beneficial    to   them,   and   when  j  plant,  with  recurved  deep  green    leaves,    armed    large    and   rosy   red.      B.   thyrsoidea  has  plain, 

water  is  given  these  plants  it  should  be  given  in  at  the  edges  with  large  black  spines,  scape  erect,  ,  green,  .spiny-edged  leaves,  whilst  both  flowers  and 
that  way.     Any  water  which  trickles  down  from  I  panicle  dense,    bracts   numerous    and   blood-red,    bracts  are  rich  bright  crimson.     B.  Libioniana  is  a 
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slender  growing  plant,  with  finely-toothed  leaves, 
about  1  foot  in  length  and  plain  green  in  colour  ; 
spike  erect,  bearing  towai-ds  the  top  numerous 
large  tlowers,  which  are  bright  red  and  bluish 
purple.  B.  rhodocyanea,  a  bold-growing,  erect 
plant,  has  leaves  formidably  armed  with  large 
black  spines  ;  their  upper  surface  is  deep  green, 
the  reverse  paler  and  transversed  with  grey  bands  ; 
the  flowers,  which  are  bornejupon  erect  spikes  that 
rise  level  with,  or  just  above,  the  leaves,  are  blue 
and  white,  each  being  furnished  with  a  large, 
pointed,  and  spiny-edged  rose-coloured  bract.  B. 
miniata  rosea  is  a  small  plant  with  recurved 
leaves,  spiny- toothed  at  the  edges,  and  pale  green, 
dusted  with  a  scurfy  powder ;  flowers  numerous 
and  deep  rosy  red  ;  bracts  large,  slightly  mealy, 
red  tipped  with  blue.  In  B.  longifolia  we  have  a 
handsome  species  bearing  large  crimson  bracts 
iind  numerous  long  tubular  flowers,  which  are 
yellowish  green  and  blue.  Other  good  species  be- 
longing to  this  genus  are  B.  marmorata,  melano- 
cantha,  nutans,  sphacelata,  Wetherelli,  Regin;e 
Amelias  and  Leopoldi,  &c. 


TiLLANDSiA. — This  genus  contains  some  hand- 
some species,  the  smaller-growing  kinds  of  which 
succeed  best  when  grown  upon  blocks  suspended 
from  the  roof.     The  leaves  of  some  are  marked  in 
a  remarkable  manner.     In  T.  mosaica  their  ground 
colour  is  deep  green,  cross-banded  on  the  upper 
side  with  creamy  white  or  pale  green,  and  on  the 
under  side  they  are  reddish  brown  and  crimson  : 
the  flower-spike,  whicli  is  erect,  bears  rosy  bracts 
and  yellow  blossoms.     T.  argentea  possesses  quite 
a  different  style  of  beauty,  the  whole  plant  being 
clothed  with  short,  silvery  white  hairs,  which  give 
it  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  hoar-frost. 
T.   pulchella,  which  is  similar  in  size  and  habit, 
has  pale  green   scurfy  leaves  :    the  flower-spike, 
whicli  is  erect,   is  clothed  with  large  bright  red 
bracts,  from  which  protrude  white  flowers.     T. 
dianthoidea    has    short,   closely-set,   dark   green, 
pointed  leaves  covered  with  a  scurfy  farina  ;  the 
spike,  which  is  erect,  is  furnished  with  (for  the 
size  of  the  plant)  large  rosy  pink  bracts  and  deep 
violet  flowers.     T.   recurvifolia  is  similar  to  the 
two  previously  named  kinds,  but  is  scarcely  so 
large,  and   the  scurfy   leaves  are   recurved  ;    the 
flower-spike,  which  rises  just  above  the  foliage,  is 
furnished  with  numerous  broad,  boat- shaped,  rose- 
coloured  bracts,  whilst  the  flowers  themselves  are 
pure  white.     T.    Lindeni   has   light   green  leaves 
streaked  on  the  under  sides  with  reddish  brown  ; 
the  scape,  which  is  erect,  bears  an  ovate,  flattened 
spike  furnished  with  rosy  carmine  bracts  arranged 
in  a  two  ranked  manner  ;  the  flowers,  which  are 
large  and  beautiful,   are  azure-blue,  shading  to 
violet,  and  the  base  of  each  petal  is  streaked  with 
white,  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  a  distinct  white 
eye ;  there  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant,  the 
most  notable  of  which  are  Regeliana  and  Morren- 
iana,  which  difler  from  the  others  principally  in 
the  size  and  colour    of    their  distichous   bracts 
and  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers.     T.  tessellata 
is  large  and  vase-shaped,  and  its  leaves  are  ex- 
tremely ornamental :  they  are  light  glaucous  green, 
mottled   on    the    upper    sides   witli    transparent 
greenish  yellow,  and  veined   beneath   with  rosy 
purple.     T.  xiphioides  has  wholly  grey  leaves  and 
flowers   large,    pure    white,    and    very    fragrant. 
Other  good  species  of  Tillandsia  are  splendens, 
ionantha,  stricta,  Rollissoni,  Legrellei,  Pastuchoth- 
ana,  &c. 

Caraouata  Zaiisi.— This  plant  resembles  a 
Tdlandsia  in  habit.  It  branches  near  the  base, 
and  ultimately  foims  a  dense  tuft.  Its  leaves, 
which  are  about  a  foot  long  and  upwards  of  1  inth 
wide,  are  broadly  sheathing  at  the  base,  where 
the  colour  is  yellowish  amber,  veined  and  lined 
with  crimson  ;  the  upper  part,  as  it  ages,  becomes 
suff'ased  with  reddish  crimson,  the  tips  only  being 
green  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  dense 
panicles,  are  golden  yellow,  as  are  also  the  short 
Intermediate  bracts,  those  that  are  lower  being 
lirger,  boat-shaped,  and  lengthened  into  long 
points,  tipped  with  scarlet ;  below  the  flowers  the 
stems  bear  a  quantity  of  large,  long,  and  narrow 
bracts  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  hue.      C.  cardinalis 
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has  plain  green  leaves  and  erect  spikes  of  scarlet 
flowers. 

I'jTCAiRNiAs.  —These  are  mostly  slender-growing 
plants  with  long  narrow,  spineless  leaves  and  long 
spikes  of  handsome  flowers.  P.  staminea  bears 
largo  pendulous,  tubular-shaped,  brilliant  red 
flowers,  the  stamens  of  which  are  very  long  and 
of  the  same  colour.  P.  flavescens  has  long  deep 
green  leaves,  clothed  on  the  under  sides  with 
greyish  scurf;  the  flowers,  which  are  bright  yellow 
towards  the  base,  become  greenish  yellow  at  the 
tips.  In  P.  Andreana  they  are  erect  and  rosy  red 
at  the  base,  the  upper  half  passing  into  canary 
yellow.  P.  undulatifolia  has  white  flowers  with 
brilliant  scarlet  bracts.  P.  tabula'formis  is  tho- 
roughly distinct  in  habit  from  that  of  any  other 
species;  its  leaves,  which  are  broad  and  some- 
what ovate,  are  closely  imbricated  and  pale  green, 
the  whole  plant  being  as  flat  as  a  table-top ;  the 
flowers,  which  are  long,  are  dull  red,  and  rise  just 
above  the  leaves.  Other  good  species  are  corallina, 
sulphurea,  speciosissima,  polyanthoides,  &c. 

Pei'inia.— This  genus  consists  of  only  a  few- 
species.  P.  apbelandrLeflora  resembles  more  Ura- 
ca'_na  congesta  than  a  Bromeliad ;  it  produces  long 
spikes  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  with  greatly  ex- 
serted  yellow  stamens. 

Guzmansias.— These  are  Tillandsia  ■  like  in 
habit,  but  nevertheless  when  in  flower  distinct 
and  handsome.  G.  tricolor  has  smooth  dark  green 
leaves,  and  bears  erect  scapes,  clothed  with  short 
ovate  bracts;  the  lower  ones  are  yellowish  green, 
striped  longitudinally  with  deep  purplish  black, 
the  upper  ones  tipped  with  scarlet;  the  flowers 
are  pure  white.  For  a  long  time  this  was  the 
only  species  of  the  genus  in  cultivation ;  now  we 
have  several  others,  the  most  noticeable  of  which 
are  G.  melinonis,  grandis,  Reginre  and  grandis. 

NiDULAKiuM.— In  this  genus  the  flowers  are  for 
the  most  part  arranged  in  crowded  terminal  heads, 
which  do  not  rise  above  the  leaves,  in  which  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this  genus 
resides.  N.  spectabile  is  a  dwarf,  vase-like  plant, 
with  leaves  about  a  foot  long  and  2  inches  broad  ; 
their  upper  sides  are  deep  green,  the  ends  blood- 
red,  and  they  are  sparingly  edged  with  small 
teeth-like  spines;  on  the  under  sides  they  are 
dull  purplish  and  transversely  banded  with  scurfy 
lines;  their  tips  are  blood-red,  the  calyx  being 
large  and  of  the  same  colour,  and  rising  above  the 
lavender-blue  petals.  In  N.  Innocenti  the  leaves 
are  green  above,  claret-coloured  beneath,  and  the 
flowers  are  orange-red.  N.  Laurenli  has  green 
outer  leaves,  and  towards  the  base  white  inner 
ones  shading  off  into  pale  green  and  spotted  with 
brownish  dots;  the  flowers  are  pale  blue.  Other 
good  kinds  are  Jlorrenianum,  amazonicum,  Sche- 
remetieffi,  and  princeps. 

Encholir:oxs.— These  resemble  Kidulariums  in 
habit,  but  produce  tall  spikes  of  showy  flowers. 
E.  corallinum  has  sheathing,  recurved,  slightly 
glaucous  leaves,  dark  green  above  and  dull  purple 
berieath ;  the  flowers  are  yellow  tinged  with  green, 
whilst  the  bracts  are  bright  crimson.  In  E. 
Saundersi  the  leaves  are  glaucous  green  above, 
and  mottled  beneath  with  reddish  purple;  the 
spike,  which  is  erect,  bears  flowers  and  bracts  of 
a  soft_  canary-yellow.  Other  notable  kinds  are 
Jonghi  and  sanguinolentum. 

^  KiEsiA.  —This  genus  contains  many  showy 
plants,  most  of  which  bear  erect  scapes,  furnished 
with  flattened  spikes  bearing  large  bracts,  ar- 
ranged in  a  two-ranked  fashion  ;  some,  too,  are 
conspicuous  on  account  of  their  curiously  marked 
and  beautiful  foliage.  Amongst  the  best  known 
and  most  prized  are  V.  speciosa,  oftentimes  called 
the  Tiger  plant  from  the  markings  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  bright  green  above,  but  on  the  under 
side  barred  broadly  with  transverse  bands  of 
black.  The  scape,  which  is  tall,  is  somewhat 
sword-shaped,  and  the  bracts  are  imbricated  and 
bright  scarlet ;  the  flowers  are  white.  V.  brachy- 
stachys  is  very  showy  ;  the  leaves  are  pale  green  ; 
bracts  crimson  tipped  with  green ;  flowers  crimson 
at  the  base,  passing  into  rich  yellow;  tips  of  petals 
black.     V.  sanguinolenta  has  long,  erect,  spread- 


ing leaves  of  a  glaucous  hue,  tlie  undersides  of 
which  are  profusely  mottled  and  blotched  with 
reddish  crimson.  V.  guttata  is  a  much  shorter- 
leaved  plant  than  the  preceding,  but  equally 
handsome,  the  sheathing  leaves  being  very  broad 
at  the  base,  glaucous  green  and  distinctly  marked 
with  numerous,  somewhat  distant  spots  of  pur- 
plish crimson,  ^^'e  have  not  seen  either  of  these 
two  plants  in  a  flowering  state.  V.  psittacina 
rubro-bracteata  does  not  bear  a  flattened  scape, 
and  the  leaves  are  dark  green  throughout ;  the 
flower. stem  and  bracts  are  brilliant  scarlet,  whilst 
the  flowers  are  bright  yellow  with  the  faintest 
tinge  of  greenish  blue  at  the  tips. 

V.  IIIEROGLYPHICA,  a  supcrbly  handsome  and 
robust  plant,  is  vase-like  in  habit  ;  the  leaves  are 
long  and  broad,  with  blunt  ends;  in  a  young 
state  their  ground  colour  is  bright  yellow,  trans- 
versely banded  with  zig-zag  lines  of  bright  red  ;  as 
they  age  they  frequently  exchange  the  yellow 
ground  for  bright  light  green,  but  in  some  in- 
stances the  yellow  only  becomes  deeper,  whilst 
the  zig-zag  bands  become  very  dark  green  on  the 
upper  side,  those  on  the  underside  changing  to 
purplish  black. 

V.  irELicoNoiDEs  is  a  somewhat  upiight  vase- 
like plant  with  recurved  leaves  of  a  metallic 
appearance.  The  scape,  which  is  erect,  bears 
very  large  Heliconia-like  bracts  arranged  in  a 
two-ranked  manner,  the  lower  half  being  rosy 
carmine,  the  upper  part  white  ;  the  flowers,  which 
arc  white,  do  not  rise  above  the  bracts. 

PcvAS  are  large,  bold-growing  plants,  requiring 
considerable  space  in  which  to  develop  their 
beauty.  _  Being  mostly  natives  of  Chili,  Peru, 
and  Mexico,  they  thrive  in  a  lower  temperature 
than  that  needed  for  the  majority  of  their  kindred. 
P.  grandiflora,  gigantea,  Whytei,  and  recurvata 
become  grand  ornaments  for  a  large  house. 

Hechtias  comprise  a  few  handsome  massive 
species,  natives  of  iMexico.  They  produce  long 
leaves,  which  are  armed  with  rather  formidable 
spines.  Amongst  the  best  kinds  are  Ghiesbreghli, 
glomerata,  and  argentea. 

RoN-N-BERiiiA  JIoRREXFANA,  a  boautitul  plant, 
bears  leaves  upwards  of  a  foot  long  and  nearly 
4  inches  broad,  rounded  at  the  base  and  tapering 
to  a  sharp  point.  The  ground  colour  is  light 
green,  profusely  streaked  with  irregular  shaped 
lines  and  blotches  of  deep  green,  .somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  Dracaena  Goldieana.  The  scape, 
which  is  erect,  is  furnished  with  large  sheathing, 
pointed  green  bracts.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
the  petals  are  edged  with  blue. 

Anan.vssa.  —To  this  genus  belongs  the  Pine- 
apple, and  it  also  contains  some  few  ornamental 
foliaged  plants,  of  which  the  best  is  A.  sativa 
variegata,  the  spiny  leaves  of  which  are  green  in 
the  centre,  broadly  bordered  with  golden  yellow  ; 
it  also  produces  a  small  bright  red  fruit,  which, 
although  decidedly  ornamental,  is  of  little  value 
for  the  dessert  table,  as  the  flesh  is  meagre  and 
the  flavour  harsh  and  strong.  A.  Porteana  is 
scarcely  so  showy  as  the  last-named  kind ; 
although  thoroughly  distinct,  it  differs  from  it 
principally  in  having  the  centre  of  the  leaf  striped 
with  white  or  yellowish  white,  and  in  the  margins 
being  of  a  deeper  green.  W.  H.  G. 


Camellias  as  stove  plants. — I  do  not  see  why 

any  experienced  plant.smau  should  question  the  ability 
of  the  L'amelha  to  endure  a  stove  temperature,  i.e.,  if 
permanently  treated  as  a  stove  plant.  I  can,  how- 
ever, fpeak  from  experience  that  Camellias  will  do  so, 
as  many  years  ago  I  h.=id  to  manage  a  conservatory 
the  temperature  of  which  was  never  allowed  to  fall 
during  winter  below  60°.  lu  this  house,  trained  to 
pillars,  and  I  think  also  on  the  roof,  were  such  creepers 
as  Stephanotis  and  Dipladenias  and  that  heat-loviug 
Passion-flower,  Passiflora  princeps ;  in  this  structure, 
too,  were  Camellias  planted  out  in  a  border,  and  there 
they  flowered  freely  every  « inter.  It  is  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  that  Camelli.as  dislike.— J.  C.  C. 

*4*  We  learn  that  the  average  temperature  of  the 
stove  in  which  the  Camellias  are  grown  at  Bedding- 
ton,  in  Surrey,  is  during  winter  from  55''  to  60'  at 
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night  and  from  Co"  to  70°  during  the  daytime' 
There  are,  we  are  informed,  three  Camellias  in  the 
house — one  white,  one  red,  and  one  pink. — Kn. 


BOUVARDIAS  PLANTED  OUT  IX  PITS. 
For  producing  flowers  in  abundance,  choice  in  quality, 
and  always  highly  appreciated  during  the  months  of 
Axigust,  September,  and  October,  no  plant  excels  the 
variety  of  Humboldt's  Bouvardia  called  corymbiflora 
when  grown  imder  favojrable  conditions.  It  pro- 
duces its  blossoms  so  freely,  that  anyone  having  a  pit 
or  frame  to  spare  cannot  do  better  than  devote  it 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  to  this 
Bouvardia.  One-year-old  plants,  or  even  older  ones, 
are  preferable  to  plants  grown  from  cuttings  during 
the  current  year,  as  they  are  better  furnished  with 
shoots,  and  more  bloom  can  be  had  from  them ; 
therefore  anyone  possessing  a  stock  of  plants  which 
have  bloomed  the  year  previously  ia  pots  will  do 
well  to  prepare  them  with  a  view  to  planting  them 
out,  and  this  can  be  done  in  the  following  manner 
any  time  during  January  ;  prime  them  down  to  with- 
in an  eye  or  two  of  the  old  wood  ;  then  place  them  in 
a  gentle  heat.  A  vinery  just  started  suits  them  well : 
syringe  them  freely,  to  induce  new  shoots  to  break 
from  the  old  wood  as  well  as  from  the  new.  This 
keeps  the  plants  dwarf,  and  therefore  they  do  not 
need  much  head  room  later  on  in  the  year.  As  soon 
as  they  show  signs  of  breaking  into  growth,  shake  the 
roots  out  of  the  old  soil,  and  replace  them  in  pots  as 
small  as  will  hold  them,  simply  allowing  space 
enough  for  the  roots.  Use  a  light  compost,  consist- 
ing of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  with  a 
free  admixture  of  silver  sand.  Return  them  to  the 
warm  house,  keeping  them  as  near  the  glass  as 
passible,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  drawn.  As 
soon  as  the  shoots  have  grown  about  2  inches,  top 
them,  and  repeat  this  operation  when  3  more  inches 
of  growth  have  been  made.  Keep  them  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  00°,  gradually  hardening  them  off 
until  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  can  be 
placed  in  their  blooming  ijuartere.  If  old  plants  are 
not  at  hand,  young  ones  can  quickly  and  easily 
be  had.  Karly  in  February  procure  some  stout 
cuttings  about  2  inches  long,  taken  off  with  a 
heel ;  insert  them  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  or  several 
in  a  5-inch  pot  in  sandy  peat  and  leaf-soil,  and 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  iDrisk  bottom-heat.  Keep 
them  carefully  shaded  until  rooted ;  then  they  should 
be  potted  off,  but  be  careful  not  to  use  pots  too  large, 
as  they  do  not  make  roots  of  large  size,  but  simply  a 
mass  of  fibres.  Water  carefully,  and  keep  them  near 
the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  60",  and  when  about 
4  inches  high  pinch  out  the  point  of  each  shoot,  to 
induce  the  formation  of  side  branches.  When  grow- 
ing freely,  gradually  harden  them  off  in  the  same 
manner  as  old  plants,  stop  the  shoots  once  more,  after 
which  no  more  pinching  must  be  allowed,  or  the 
plants  will  not  bloom  so  freely,  nor  will  the  flowers 
be  so  large  as  they  should  be.  Then  prepare  the  soil 
for  planting,  u^ing  the  same  proportion  of  ingredients 
as  before  ;  but  it  should  be  ussd  in  a  much  rougher 
state,  and  add  to  it  a  sprinkle  of  bone-dust.  Choose 
for  them  a  frame  or  pit  in  which  the  shoots  can  have 
about  '2  feet  of  head  room.  The  cuttings  may  be 
planted  about  a  foot  apart  each  way,  the  older  onfs 
1  foot  li  inches  or  more,  according  to  their  size.  Give 
a  good  watering,  and  keep  them  nearly  close,  syringirg 
daily  until  they  become  established,  when  the  supply 
of  air  should  be  increased  until  the  lights  can  be  left 
off  altogether,  except  during  long-continued  rains  ;  they 
will  then  need  protection,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  being  saturated.  Well  attend  to  them  during 
the  summer  with  water,  both  at  the  roots  and  over 
the  foliage,  and  about  the  middle  of  August  they  will 
commence  to  bloom,  when  the  lights  should  be  placed 
over  them,  allowing,  however,  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
\Yhen  the  centre  spike  is  cut  from  the  stem,  blossoms 
will  start  from  the  side  branches,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  end  of  October,  !.,:,  if  protection  is 
given  to  them  on  cold  nights  by  covering  the  frame 
with  mats.  When  they  have  finished  blooming  some 
of  them  can  be  taken  up  and  saved  for  supplying 
cuttings  for  another  season ;  but,  if  not  required  for 
that  purpfise,  they  can  be  thrown  away.  Other 
varieties  of  Bouvardia  that  are  amenable  to  this 
method   of   cultivation  are    elegans   and  Vreelandi. 


Some  of  the  later  blooming  kinds  do  not  prosper  so 
well,  owing  to   their  requiring  more  heat  later  in  the 
autumn  to  induce  them  to  expand  their  flowers. 
Sicaimctre  Park.  E.  Moltxeux. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
Cvi'RirEiin-M  iNsicNE.— There  are  a  great  many 
more  attractive  Orchids  than  this,  but,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  there  are  none  more  service- 
able. We  keep  several  dozen  strong  plants  of 
it  in  pots  ranging  from  .1  inches  to  !t  inches  in 
size.  These  are  now  coming  fast  into  bloom, 
and  for  many  weeks  they  will  be  available  for 
house  and  conservatory  decoration.  In  a  cut 
state,  too,  they  are  useful  for  filling  vases  and 
specimen  glasses.  For  whatever  purpose  they 
are  applied  they  will  be  found  to  he  very  durable, 
and  a  long  stay  in  a  house  or  cool  conservatory 
does  not  injuriously  allect  them.  For  about  four 
months  in  the  year,  viz.,  March  to  June  inclu- 
sive, they  are  treated  as  stove  plants,  and  during 
that  time  they  form  healthy  fresh  growth.  When 
this  is  fully  developed,  /...,  about  the  beginning 
of  July,  they  are  placed  in  sunny  unheatcd  pits, 
and  there  they  remain  till  October,  when  they 
are  transferred  to  a  slightly-heated  Rose  house. 
They  then  speedily  open  their  blooms,  and  a  good 
succession  is  maintained  till  Christmas,  and  some- 
times later.  When  treated  as  stove  plants  all 
the  year  round,  they  seldom  do  so  well,  as,  in- 
stead of  flowering,  they  are  constantly  forming 
fresh  growths.  A  v.-arm  greenhouse  suits  them 
exactly,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not,  under  cool 
treatment,  flower  much  before  the  spring.  It  is, 
however,  during  winter  they  are  mosf  prized^ 
and  it  is  then  when  all  should  strive  to  have 
them  in  bloom.  At  no  time  do  we  allow  them 
to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  and  when  growing 
and  rooting  strongly  they  must  have  plenty  of 
water,  and  occasional  supplies  of  weak  liquid 
manure.  Four  years  ago  last  spring  ours  were 
all  shaken  clear  of  the  sour  soil  and  badly-drained 
pots  in  which  they  were  trying  to  root,  and  were  re- 
potted. We  used  for  them  clean  pots  one-quarter 
tilled  with  drainage,  and  a  compost  consisting  of 
two  parts  of  rough  fibrous  peat,  one  of  fibrous 
loam,  and  a  liberal  addition  of  sand,  charcoal  and 
broken  pots.  Tlie  old  plants,  which  were  large, 
were  pulled  to  pieces,  and  all  had  their  dead 
roots  cut  away,  and  were  then  repotted,  the 
divided  portions  being  placed  in  pots  just  large 
enough  to  comrfortably  hold  them,  and  the  rough 
compost  was  firmly  packed  about  the  roots.  This 
was  done  in  the  spring  of  18S2,  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  not  been  disturbed  at  the  roots 
since.  Constantly  repotting  them  means  constantly 
mutilating  the  roots  ;  these  cling  tenaciously  to 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  disturbing  them  "does 
more  harm  than  good.  An  annual  top-dre.^sing  of 
turf  is  all  that  our  plants  get,  and  it  is  all  that 
healthy,  strongly-rooted  Cypripediums  require. 
When  growing  they  will  stand  a  moderate 
amount  of  shade,  and  an  early  vinery  then  suits 
them  well,  but  they  must  be  well  exposed  to  full 
sunshine  and  light  in  order  to  mature  their 
growth  and  ensure  floriferousness.  C.  insigne 
Maulei,  of  which  there  are  several  forms  of  m'ore 
or  less  value,  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
type,  and  quite  as  easily  cultivated.  According 
to  my  experience,  there  is  little  demand  for  this 
class  of  Lady's  Slipper,  but  large  quantities  of 
cut  blooms  of  it  are  now  being  sent  to  Paris  from 
Belgium,  and  its  blossoms  may  yet  become 
fashionable  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Quaint, 
but  not  pretty,  is  the  verdict  frequently  passed 
upon  them,  but  their  very  quaintness  may  give 
them  a  money  value  in  the  future  ;  and  therefore 
those  who  possess  large  stocks  of  this  Cypripedium 
ought  not  to  neglect  them  or  be  in  a  hurry  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

PoiNSETTi.\  FULCiiERRiMA.— During  the  latter 
part  of  November  and  December  many  stoves  and 
plant  houses  are  enlivened  by  the  showy  in- 
florescence of  this  plant,  and  it  would  be  dirticult 
to  point  out  one  more  brilliant  or  useful.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  difficult  to  cultivate.  Cuttings  made  of 
the  ripened  growth,  or  young  shoots   taken   off 


with  a  heel,  may  be  struck  in  spring  with  the 
help  of  a  good  hot-bed  or  a  close  propagating 
frame  ;  these  may  be  gradually  shifted  into  6-inch 
pots,  and  transferred  to  a  sunny  pit  or  frame 
while  yet  dwarf  and  sturdy.  Old  plants  that 
have  been  rested  in  a  cool  house  will,  if  cut  back 
in  spring  and  started  in  gentle  heat,  break 
strongly  ;  they  may  then  be  shaken  out  and  re- 
potted, using  sizes  a  trifle  larger  than  those  from 
which  they  were  taken.  No  particular  compost  is 
needed,  though  some  growers  consider  peat  indis- 
pensable. We  find  that  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
fibrous  loam  to  one  of  good  leaf  soil  and  plenty  of 
sand  suits  them  well,  -\fter  the  old  plants  have 
recovered  from  their  rough  u.oage  they,  too,  will 
do  best  in  sunny  pits  or  frames,  and  all  will 
require  a  little  thin  shading  during  the  hottest 
part  of  bright  sunny  days.  Then  if  given  plenty 
of  air  all  will  be  strong,  though  not  lanky,  by  the 
middle  of  Sejitember,  at  which  time  they  ought 
to  be  transferred  to  a  sunny  position  not  far  from 
the  glass  in  a  warm  stove  or  forcing  house.  They 
are  certain  to  increase  in  height  after  this 
change,  and  no  attempt  that  I  have  yet  seen 
made  to  shorten  them  other  than  striking  the 
tops  can  be  said  to  have  improved  their  appear- 
ance. The  stems  are  somewhat  flexible,  and 
at  the  present  time  those  of  young  plants 
may  be  safely  coiled  round  the  inside  of  the 
pots,  the  points  being  brought  to  the  centre  and 
staked  upright.  Last  season  we  fairly  doubled  up 
some  of  the  stems,  thus  reducing  their  height  by 
about  two-thirds,  and,  the  work  being  done  neatly, 
the  stakes  partly  hid  the  bends.  These  sharp 
curves  naturally  had  the  eliect  of  slightly  reducing 
the  size  of  the  heads,  while  those  coiled  round  the 
sides  of  the  pots  are  much  less  checked  ;  but  they 
are  not  ornamental,  and  I  should  not  think  of 
placing  them  on  a  dining-table.  Experts  some- 
times succeed  in  rooting  strong  tops  of  plants 
taken  ofi'  with  a  few  leaves  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
heads  show  themselves,  and  I  have  seen  very 
dwarf  plants  with  fine  whorls  of  floral  leaves  thus 
obtained.  A  brisk  bottom-heat  is  required,  but 
even  with  this  more  fail  than  succeed  satisfac- 
torily, and  I  should  not  advise  anyone  to  attempt 
it  unless  they  have  abundance  of  tops  to  spare. 
All  our  plants,  young  and  old  alike,  receive  very 
liberal  treatment.  After  the  bloom-heads  show 
themselves,  abundance  of  liquid  manure,  either 
from  the  farmyard  or  made  from  sheep  droppings 
and  soot,  is  given,  and  also  soot-water  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  These  manures  are  applied  fre- 
quently, and  not  too  strong.  Failing  any  of  these, 
an  occasional  sprinkling  of  either  Standen's, 
Beeson's,  or  Clay's  fertiliser  may  be  resorted  to. 
Old  plants  are  thus  made  to  perfect  three  or  four 
heads,  and  the  young  ones  one  head  extra  strong — 
i.e.,  on  an  average  about  12  inches  across.  Unless 
wanted  for  house  or  conservatoi-y  decoration,  we 
prefer  to  keep  our  plants  in  heat,  and  if  a  rather 
drier  atmosphere  than  usual  is  maintained,  they 
will  last  much  longer  in  good  condition  than  they 
do  in  a  cool  house.  The  dry  heat  also  hardens  the 
stems,  and  a  second  lot  cf  s-mall  heads  is  frequently 
pu.shed  out  lower  down  than  the  principal  ones, 
and  these  prove  serviceable  for  vases  and  table 
decoration  long  after  the  principal  display  is  over. 
A  dry  heat  also  induces  some  of  the  flowers  to  set, 
and  a  few  pods  of  seed  are  the  result ;  the  seeds 
germinate  in  heat  as  quickly  as  those  of  the 
Ricinus  do.  If  the  bulk  of  the  plants  must  be 
employed  in  either  the  house  or  conservatory,  they 
ought  at  least  to  be  given  the  warmest  positions 
possible,  and  in  no  case  should  they  be  set  on  a 
cold  damp  bottom.  Water  at  all  times  should  be 
given  very  sparingly.  Unless  these  conditions  are 
ensured  them,  both  foliage  and  flower-heads  soon 
damp  or  drop  off.  As  a  rule,  Poinsettias  are  thinly 
intermixed  with  a  variety  of  other  plants,  but 
small  groups  of  them  at  intervals,  or  one  large 
group  in  a  favoured  spot,  will  be  sure  to  attract 
attention.  We  have  two  single  varieties,  equally 
valuable,  one  being  a  duller  red  than  the  other. 
It  is  also  very  distinct  in  habit,  more  short-jointed, 
much  earlier,  and  of  the  two  I  consider  it  to  be  the 
more  easily  grown.  The  later  variety  develops 
the  largest  whorls  and  the  colour  is  very  brilliant. 
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Neither  the  double  form  nor  tlie  white  variety  is 
appreciated  here. 

(-'hinese  Pkimulas. — These  rank  amongst  the 
best  of  winter  flowering  plants,  and  they  well 
deserve  all  that  is  frequently  stated  in  their  favour. 
Not  only  has  there  been  a  marked  advance  of  late 
years  in  these  Primulas  generally,  but  we  have 
also  improved  in  our  methods  of  cultivating  them. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  sow  as  early 
as  March  or  April,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  either  the  seedlings  were  much  neglected  in 
their  earlier  stages,  or  the  plants  were  grown  to  a 
great  size  long  before  they  were  wanted,  several 
trusses  of  blooms  perhaps  having  to  be  removed. 
The  result  of  such  treatment  was  shabby  plants 
and  shabby  flowers.  Nowa-days  we  sow  quite 
two  months  later,  i.i .,  in  May  for  the  earliest,  and 
in  June  or  early  in  July  for  plants  to  form  a  suc- 
cession. Then  if  grown  steadily  on  in  frames  or 
pits,  and  finally  shifted  into  5  inch  or  G-inch  pots, 
they  attain  a  good  siz3  by  the  present  tiire  or 
quite  as  soon  as  they  are  wanted.  Moreover, 
when  there  is  no  need  to  remove  the  central  truss, 
this  and  the  surrounding  later  trusses  gradually 
develop  into  a  pyramid  of  bloom,  which  the  fine 
healthy  foliage  shows  off  to  advantage.  Last  sea- 
son nearly  the  whole  of  our  stock  was  raised  early 
in  .Tuly,  and  the  bulk  of  the  plants  was  flowered 
in  4i-iiich  pots.  They  received  their  final  shift 
late  in  October,  and  no  crocks  were  placed  in  the 
pots.  During  the  early  part  of  the  winter  they 
stood  on  the  front  bed  of  a  house  maintained  at 
an  intermediate  temperature,  and  when  trans- 
ferred to  a  cooler  house  in  February  they  were 
flowering  grandly,  surpassing  any  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  much  larger  pota.  Chinese  Primulas 
must  have  a  light  position  at  all  times,  and  warm 
greenhouse  shelves  suit  them  admirably.  If  mixed 
among  a  variety  of  other  plants,  they  soon  lose 
colour,  and  in  cold  positions  damp  off  badly. 
Occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure  stimulate 
growth  and  improve  th(!  colour  of  the  flowers. 
They  are  not  much  troubled  by  insect  pests,  but 
many  plants  are  annually  lost  by  disease  in  the 
form  of  canker  attacking  the  stems.  The  old  idea 
as  regards  prevention  was  to  keep  the  collars  of 
the  plants  clear  of  the  soil,  and  I  have,  when  a 
boy,  spent  hours  splitting  up  sticks  and  propping 
up  the  long-legged  youngsters,  yet  by  this  very 
plan  of  high  potting  we  actually  invited  the 
di-sease.  The  seedlings  should  be  sunk  into  the 
soil,  so  that  the  collar  rests  closely  on  the  surface ; 
the  stems  will  then  emit  roots  freely  into  the  sur- 
rounding soil  and  become  a  source  of  strength  in- 
stead of  a  sure  source  of  disease.  W.  I   M. 


NOTES. 
Nature's  revenue. — We  are  beginning  to 
patronise  Nature  a  little  by  iinilating  her  in  the 
garden.  It  has  simply  come  to  this  at  la?t,  after 
all  our  progress,  viz.,  we  are  to-day  planting  our 
bulbs  in  the  grassy  lawn,  while  only  yesterday 
we  dug  them  I'lom  the  grassy  meatlow,  or  hilly 
slope  or  mouutain-side.  Our  ways  are  really 
very  wonderful.  For  a  long  time  we  have  tried 
to  improve  on  Nature,  or  to  "  mend  it  rather," 
and  although  she  has  continually  appealed  to 
our  eyes  and  hearts,  yet  it  has  only  just  dawned 
upon  us  that  she  knows  more  and  can  do  more 
than  is  possible  to  us  in  tlie  garden.  I  never 
met  with  evidence  that  Carl  von  Linne  ever 
went  into  ecstasies  over  anything  particularly 
rare  or  beautiful  in  the  garden  at  I'psal,  but 
history  tells  us  that  when  lie  landed  in  England 
he  reverenced  the  golden  glory  of  our  native 
Gorse  and  Broom-blossom  by  falling  bare-headed 
on  his  knee?.  I  was  going  down  a  valley  in 
Sussex  last  April  where  the  rocks  cropped  out 
naturally  surrcjunded  by  great  cloud-like  patches 
of  wild  Primroses  in  the  Grass.  I  was  taken 
there  by  a  friend  who  is  responsible  for  the 
n-ibiixsaiin:  of  hardy  flower  culture  in  England, 
and  one  remark  made  .sank  deep  in  my  memory 
tablets  just  as  the  graver  cuts  into  copper  or 
steel.     1  was  remarking  the  magic  glow  of  even 


ing  sitnlight  lingering  on  the  budding  trees,  the 
bold  grey  rocks,  and  the  flovver.s.  "  Ah  !  yes," 
was  tlie  reply  ;  "  the  best  of  beauty  is  often  out- 
side the  g.irden  wall,  if  one  only  has  the  gift  of 
seeing  it."  And  so  Nature  takes  a  noble  revenge ; 
she  is  not  flattered  by  our  toy  gardens  or  by  our 
imitative  moods ;  she  is  the  great  teacher  ever 
luring  us  on  to  follow  her,  but  how  gently  and 
how  ea.sily  she  surpasses  us  after  all. 

The  best  Ivies.— I  wish  some  "wise  man" 
would  tell  us  of  the  best  doz^n  kinds  of  Ivy,  and 
more  especially  of  the  best  of  all  the  green-leaved 
kinds.  Now  that  chill  November  has  banished 
Clematis  and  Tea  Rose,  Ceanothus,  and  the  great 
white  Magnolia  tlower.s,  we  shall  every  day  value 
the  deep  green  Ivy  leafage  more  and  more  until 
such  time  as  Daffodils  and  swallows  return  to  us 
again.  Veitch's  Japan  Creeper  (Ampelopsis 
Veitchi)  is  fast  losing  its  leaves  of  blood  colour 
and  bronze  or  gold,  but  the  Ivies  are  now  just 
attaining  their  freshest  condition,  and  all  the 
winter  tlirough  will  afford  us  pleasure.  We 
have  or  may  have  varieties  suitable  for  all  pur- 
poses in  the  garden — some  sorts  which  will  not 
climb,  but  which  creep  and  cling  most  beauti- 
fully to  half-buried  stones.  Of  tall  or  climbing 
Ivies  there  are  mmy  all  perfectly  hardy,  long 
lived  when  once  well  planted,  and  most  beautiful 
as  seen  on  walls  from  7  feet  to  70  feet  in  height. 
There  is  a  little  dodge  in  connection  with  coaxing 
Ivy  up  a  wall  worth  recording  here,  although  as 
a  matter  of  fact  most  people  must  have  repeatedly 
observed  the  principle  for  themselves.  If  a 
broad  expanse  of  liare  wall  has  to  be  covered 
quickly,  several  years  of  waiting  may  be  saved 
by  fixing  upright  strips  of  timber  or  battens  to 
the  wall,  near  or  up  which  the  Ivy  is  not  slow 
to  make  its  way.  You  may  often  have  observed 
that  Ivy  or  Virginian  Creeper  makes  most  rapid 
ascent  when  it  can  creep  upwards  in  the  shelter 
of  the  down  spouting  from  the  ground  to  the 
eaves.  The  slightest  protection  or  shelter  of  this 
kind  makes  a  wonderful  difference,  and  by  fixing 
uiiright  sujiports,  which  need  not  be  in  any  way 
unsightly  to  the  wall,  Ivy  may  be  induced  to 
cover  a  wall  in  a  third  of  the  time  generally 
necessary  in  exposed  positions.  I  am  very  fond 
of  Ivies,  and  never  neglect  procuring  any  good 
distinct  kind.  Of  the  best  are  the  large-leaved 
or  Irish,  the  large-leaved  goUlen,  the  Algeiian  or 
dentata,  Glynn's  Ivy  with  a  glos-y  leaf,  the  true 
Bird's-foot,  the  dark  purple-leaved,  the  palmate, 
and  the  cordate  or  Iledera  Ra'gneriana ;  but 
there  may  be  others  as  good,  or  belter,  than  these. 

The  winter  Cherry — Physalis  Alkekengi  is 
the  name  of  a  distinct  plant  of  the  Potato  family, 
which  is  well  worth  growing  in  a  sunny  corner 
for  the  sake  of  its  Cherry  Iruitage  at  this  dull 
season  of  the  year.  Please  note  that  that  little 
word  'dull"  is  added  for  the  sake  of  tuphony; 
it  is  a  sort  of  poetic  license  ;  in  a  word,  an  un- 
truth, for  no  true  gardener  can  ever  really 
believe  that  any  season  is  dull  or  uninteresting 
in  the  garden.  Flowerless  it  may  be  to  a  great 
extent,  but  dull,  never,  while  there  is  life  and 
hope  of  rootlet  and  bulb,  and  future  beauty  rest- 
ing or  woiking  beneath  the  soil.  Now  this 
Physalis  is,  when  growing  all  the  summer  time, 
a  sombre,  commonplace,  or,  as  some  say,  a  weedy 
sort  of  thing;  but  now  that  the  yellow  leaves 
have  fallen,  its  fruits  yield  us  precious  glints  of 
rich  orange  colouring,  and  light  up  warm  and 
bright  in  the  sun.  Some  people  have  called  it 
Chine.se  Lantern,  on  account  of  its  balloon-like 
shape  and  lamp-like  brightness,  as  seen  under 
the  conditions  above  named.  For  indoor  or- 
naments during  winter  its  fruits  are  useful  to 
th(i3e  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  value  fre.sh 
green  leaves  more  highly,  or  they  skeletonise 
most  beautifully,  if  one  has  patience  to  dissolve  | 


away  the  cellular  tissue  from  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles,  which  last  is  the  termed  used  by 
botanists  when  speaking  of  Nature's  plant-warp 
or  scaffolding.  In  some  gardens  whole  beds  of 
this  plant  are  especially  grown  for  the  sake  of  its 
ornate  fruitage,  anfl  the  wonder  to  me  is,  that 
the  market  growers  have  not  cultivated  it  by  the 
thousand  in  pots  for  the  flower  markets  of  our 
large  towns.  Its  thong-like  white  stolons  or 
roots  creep  about  in  all  direction",  so  that  its 
increase  is  of  the  easiest  possible  kind.  There  is 
another  sort  commonly  called  the  C.ipe  Goose- 
berry (P.  edidis),  which  is  not  hardy,  but  may 
be  grown  on  the  back  wall  of  a  warm  greenhouse 
or  vinery.  Its  fruits  are  not  highly  coloured, 
but  they  are  edible,  possessing  an  agreeably  sub- 
acid flavour,  something  intermediate  between  a 
Gooseberry  and  a  Tomato.  It  is  easily  reared 
from  seed. 

Wallflowers  and  Polyanthcses. — Again 
the  rich  crimson-brown  and  golden-yellow  Wall- 
flowers diff'ase  their  rich  odour,  and  the  .seedling 
Polyanthuses  are  also  throwing  up  a  profusion  of 
flower.s.  The  sunny  weather  and  late  dienching 
rains  have  been  especially  u,seful  in  adding  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  to  these  homely  flowers.  Both 
Wallflowers  and  Primroses,  or  Polyanthuses,  are 
most  vigorous  and  floriferoiis  as  raised  from  seed 
sown  as  soon  as  it  ripens  every  summer.  This  is 
a  point,  for  Primrose  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  lipe 
not  only  germinate  quickly,  but  the  plants  are 
finer  and  more  numerous  than  from  an  equal 
quantity  of  dried  .seeds.  Another  point  is  to  give 
away  your  own  seed  in  exchange  for  that  of 
other  gfower.s,  as  in  this  way  vaiiety  and  luxu- 
riance are  both  attained.  Some  of  the  fiuest  Poly- 
anthuses of  the  large  yellow  and  while,  or  Oxlip, 
race  1  ever  saw  were  grown  in  a  Surrey  garden 
in  a  deep  sandy  soil  ;  but  Ireland  is,  after  all,  the 
real  home  of  the  Primrose  and  Polyanthus,  just 
as  one  must  cross  the  Tweed  to  see  the  finest  of 
velvet  Pansies.  I  wish  some  one  in  Ireland 
would  take  up  the  race  of  coloured  Primroses, 
]mre  and  simple,  as  distinct  from  the  Polyanthu--. 
Home-saved  seeds  of  these  are  useless  if  there  is 
a  Cowslip  or  a  Polyanthus  in  the  same  garden, 
for  the  Primrose  proper  deteriorates  in  such 
company,  as  surely  as  do  Melons  or  the  best  of 
Cauliflowers  when  rogues  or  bad  vaiieties  are 
allowed  to  flower  near  them.  Of  course,  one  can 
increase  good  forms  by  divi-sion,  and  with  the 
double  kinds  this  is  the  only  plan.  After  all,  in 
most  gardens  .seedlings  raised  by  the  hundred 
give  an  abundance  of  flowers  for  cutting  all 
through  the  early  spring  months,  and  in  mild 
places  all  the  winter  also. 

Muhlenbeckia  comple.xa.— This  is  a  New 
Zealand  shrubby  Polygonum  not  nearly  so  often 
seen  as  it  deserves.  It  has  been  recjmmended  as 
a  plant  for  rockwork,  but  a  more  murderous 
Thug  could  scarcely  be  planted  amongst  delicate 
or  dainty  things.  Planted  along  with  any  good 
Ivy  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  on  the  Grass,  or  near  a 
wall,  this  complex  puzzler,  as  it  has  been  named, 
becomes  a  thing  of  grace  and  beauty,  quite  dis- 
tinct in  habit  and  elegance  from  any  other  climbing 
plant  known  to  me.  It  was  introduced  about  1870, 
and  is  readily  increased  by  layers  or  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots.  I  once  saw  a  good  mass  of  it 
on  a  lawn  amongst  outcropping  rocks,  its  only 
companion  being  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  and 
the  combination  struck  me  as  being  a  very  happy 
and  effective  one.  The  foot  of  an  Ivy-covered 
tree-trunk  seems  the  most  suitable  place  for  this 
plant,  or  it  may  be  planted  with  Cotoneasters, 
winter  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  and  Roses  near 
a  porch  or  doorway.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  form- 
ing trailing  shoots  10  feet  or  12  feet  long  in  a 
couple  of  years  if  near  any  suitable  support,  but 
n  fully  exposed  and  sunny  places  on  the  Grass 
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ilsgiDW  this  dense,  anilthe  mass  roundish  in  oulline. 
It  is  one  uf  the  jlants  worth  a  good  and  suitable 
]dace,  and  it  then  liecomes  one  of  the  most  distiuet 
and  interesting  of  all  trailing  or  climbing  shrubi. 

PiUMULA  FLoRiiu'xi)A.  —  Of  all  the  teiid»r 
species  of  Friniro^e,  this  is,  as  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  distinct.  It  seeds  freely,  and 
seedling  plants  in  small  pots  seem  neater  and 
more  tioriferous,  to  boot,  than  are  those  propa- 
gated by  division.  Its  flowers  are  bright  golden 
yellow,  and  at  once  suggestive  of  those  of  Jasmi- 
num  nudiflorum,  or  Winter  Jasmine  of  Japan, 
just  now  opening  its  eailiest  flowers  on  oar  old 
walls,  its  glittering  stars  set  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage by  the  wine-dark  leafage  of  Hedera  atio- 
purpurea.  As  a  plant  for  a  sunny  window  outside 
in  summer  and  in  winter  inside,  I  know  of  no 
Primrose  quite  so  neat  in  its  habit,  so  continually 
in  blossom,  and  at  the  same  time  so  blight  and 
cheery,  aa  is  this  with  its  golden  clusters  and 
fresh  green  foliage,  always  presentable  all  the 
year  round.  The  pale  lilac-blossomed  P.  obco- 
nica  is  another  ever-bloomer,  but  it  is  coarse  in 
habit  and  colourless  wlien  compared  with  this 
yellow-blo.ssomed  gem.  It  grows  and  blooms 
freely  in  small  pots,  and  the  best  compost  is 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  just  as  the  jdants 
attain  blooming  size,  which  is  when  they  are 
about  six  months  old,  then  a  little  weak  liquid 
manure  helps  them  wonderfully,  due  care  being 
taken  not  to  pour  it  over  their  leaves.  Both  the 
species  above  )nentioned  are  nearly  hardy,  b>it 
grow  and  flower  all  the  winter  in  a  sunny  green- 
house, never  below  45°. 

Anemones  as  annuals — The  best  plan  (jf 
growing  Anemone  coronaria  on  rich,  light  soils 
is  to  rear  it  from  seeds  every  year.  In  mild 
localities  near  the  sea  it  may  be  had  in  bloom 
all  the  year  round  by  a  simple  system  of  succes- 
sional  sowings  or  plantings  of  the  roots,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  best  time  to  sow  seeds  for 
early  autumn  flowers  is  in  February  or  March, 
and  if  the  seed-bed  is  enriched  well  with  cow- 
manure,  the  growth  will  be  far  more  vigorous 
than  in  ordinary  soil.  The  surplus  seedlings 
transplant  fairly  well  if  the  operation  be  per- 
formed during  wet  weather  in  properly  prepared 
beds  or  borders.  It  is  cuiious  to  observe  that 
during  very  severe  winters  the  transplanted  seed- 
lings seem  hardier  and  flower  more  profusely 
than  do  those  left  undisturbed  iu  thinning  out 
the  seedbed.s,  while  during  mild  winters  the  re- 
verse of  this  seems  to  be  the  rule.  A  good  hand- 
ful of  crimson-red  Windllowers,  snow-white 
Christmas  Roses,  and  sweet  \iolet3  is  well 
worth  any  trouble  to  secure  during  December 
and  January.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  import 
neatly  all  our  bulbs  and  tubers  from  aliroad,  but 
Anemones  anil  Ranunculuses  have  been  as  well 
grown  in  England  in  times  past  as  anywhere, 
and  the  named  double  or  semi-double  Anemones 
are  not  better  than  those  which  may  be  raised 
from  a  packet  of  well-selected  seed  at  home. 

Hanging  baskets. — Bare  rafters  are  not  the 
prettiest  things  to  see,  and  yet  in  many  plant 
houses  they  are  most  conspicuous,  although  easily 
draped  with  suitable  creepers  or  climbeis  or,  for 
the  most  part,  hidden  by  hanging  baskets. 
These  la&t  are  easily  made  of  stout  galvanised 
wire.  A  ring  12  inches  across  is  fixed  to  three 
npright  pieces,  twisted  into  a  hook  or  loop  at  the 
top  for  suspension,  then  the  lower  part  of  the 
basket  is  formed  of  galvanised  poultry  netting, 
1  inch  mesh,  which  is  firmly  tied  to  the  hoop  or 
rim  with  galvanised  wire.  The  bottom  of  the 
basket  is  covered  with  green  Moss,  and  then  .soil 
and  plants  at  discretion  may  be  added.  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  pendent  Fuchsias,  Hani- 
son's  Musk,  Xierembergia  frutescens,  and  such 
bulb<  as  Lachtnalias  form  nice  baskets  for  a  cool 
greenhouse.     In   a  warm  conservatory  or  plant 


stove  one  may  grow  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  such  as 
Adiautum  amabile  or  A.  farleyense,  a  lovely 
b.iskel  Fern,  ami  Begonias,  Fittonias  and  Pani- 
cjm,  or  Selagiiiella  may  be  used  below  pricked 
into  the  Musj.  Begonia  fuchsioides  is  a  very 
pietty  basket  plant,  so  is  the  common  Klk's- 
Iioin  Fern  (Platycerium  alcicorue),  and  Davallia 
bulldta  also  forms  a  lovely  basket  when  well 
established.  Very  pretly  baskets  may  be  carpeted 
with  green  or  golden  Selaginella,  and  then 
planted  with  seedling  Feins,  such  as  Pteris 
serrulata  or  Adiantums,  or  with  the  Begonias 
having  coloured  leaves.  Vehonic-a. 
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LARGE    WINTER-GREEN. 

(rVROLA  ROTl'NDIFOLIA  ) 

There  is  a  charm  about  the  modest  beauty  ot 
some  Wood  plants  that  cannot  be  equalled  by  the 


The  Winter-green  (Pjrola  rotundifuliiij  in  a  Surrey  garden. 
Engraved  from  a  pilot o<;r.ipli  fur  The  G.\bdek. 

most  brilliant  of  our  border  flowers,  and  their 
wonderful  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  poetical 
mystery  that  reigus  in  woodlands  cannot  fail  to 
impress  every  true  lover  of  Nature.  Such  gems 
as  the  little  Tvvinflower  (Linna;a),  Trientalis,  and 
the  Winter-green  might  escape  notice  in  the  full 
light  of  an  open  place,  but  in  the  half  light  of 
their  shady  world,  .set  in  Moss,  and  the  rich 
quiet  colourings  of  forest  earth-clothing,  their 
little  bells  and  stars  have  the  value  of  precious 
jewels. 

Christmas  Rose  failure. — Will  some  kind 
correspondent  of  The  Gakoen  tell  me  the  reason 
why  my  Christmas  PvOscs  are  showing  neither 
bloom  nor  leaf ':  In  February — or  rather  neai'ly 
March— I  bought  a  fine  large  stock  of  citablished 


plants,  consisting  of  niger,  maximus,  altifcliu?, 
&c  ,  from  a  garden  which  was  being  done  away 
with.  They  apparently  did  well  and  the  leaves 
grew,  but  early  in  the  summer  there  was  a  great 
drought  and  the  Hellebores  were  much  scorchet'. 
However,  the  crowns  still  looked  plump  and  -Hell, 
and  I  was  told  not  to  mind,  as  in  the  winter  time 
the  flowers  would  all  appear  as  usual.  This,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  has  not  been  the  case,  as,  where  the 
flowers  are  appearing  on  isolated  crowns,  they  ai  e 
stunted  and  unhealthy-looking,  and  in  many  casi  s 
I  see  as  yet  no  appearance  whatever  of  bloom. 
Are  the  (ilants  likely  to  recover  ?  Should  they  be 
shaded  from  April  onwards  ';  They  are  planted  in 
a  corner  under  an  east  and  south  wall  in  rows  to 
admit  of  their  being  covered  by  frames  in  winter. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  rather  heavy  loam  mixed  with 
a  little  clay.-D.  K.  W. 


OCTOBER  PRIMROSES. 
Thi:  note  on  Pansies  in  September  reminds  me 
that  I  have  been  gathering  Primroses  quite 
plentifully  all  through  this  month.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  see  Primrose  blooms  in 
autumn,  but  these  generally  come  sparsely  and 
are  seldom  much  as  regards  quality.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  the  blooms  are  abundant 
enough  to  render  the  plants  fairly  etTectiye,  and 
they  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  in  size, 
foim,  and  colour  as  those  produced  at  their  usual 
blooming  time.  I  used  to  think  that  I  should  not 
care  to  see  Primroses  in  bloom  out  of  their 
ordinary  season,  but  when  they  flower  as  well  as 
they  have  with  me  this  autumn  they  are  certainly 
welcome.  My  plants  were  raised  last  September 
twelvemonth  ;  they  remained  in  the  seed  pans,  and 
were  sheltered  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  end  cf 
March.  They  were  then  planted  out  in  good  free 
soil  in  a  north  border,  and  were  well  watered  and 
daily  sprinkled  in  hot  weather.  Although  we  had 
red  spider  bad  enough  on  many  things  the 
Primroses  escaped  entirely,  and  to  this,  the  good 
food  and  attention  in  watering  whicli  caused  an 
uninterrupted  growth  all  through  the  hot  months, 
I  attribute  their  floriferousness.  In  August, 
when  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  generally  have 
lost  their  foliage,  these  were  green  as  Leeks.  I 
do  not  know  if  this  autumnal  bloom  will  pre- 
judicially influence  the  spring  displ.iy.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  much,  for  the  plants  are  so  stroiig 
that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  throw  up  well  again 
in  spring.  The  quality  of  the  bloom  on  young 
plants  is  so  superior  to  that  furnished  by  old  speci- 
mens, that  everyone  should  annually  raise  some 
seedlings.  The  annual  raising  of  Primroses  from 
seeds  forms  the  keystone  of  success  in  the  culture 
of  these  charming  spring  flowers,  and  on  parching 
soils  it  is  the  only  way  of  growing  them  success- 
fully. J.  C.  B. 

Anemone  japonica. — At  page  IT'2  it  is  in- 
ferred by  "I).  K."  that  the  type  of  Anemone 
japonica  is  the  peach-coloured  form  in  the  accom- 
panying plate  (.j.'iS).  To  most  gardeners  who  have 
known  these  plants  for  many  years,  this  statement 
will  appear  most  novel.  Is  not  the  datk  purple 
form  with  very  irregular  flowers  the  original  type? 
This  surely  is  what  is  figured  in  the  Jlolaiiiral 
Mnija-.iiie  or  Butaiural  Beiji.iirr  about  1S40,  then 
lately  introduced  by  Fortune.  I  think  he  states 
that  he  found  it  on  Chinese  tombs.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  he  says  anything  about  Japan  ;  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  it  or  its  varieties  in  any  Japanese 
paintings.  Where  does  "D.  K."  find  his  reference 
for  the  loca/e  of  Anemone  japonica  ?  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  there  must  be  a  truly  single 
type,  and  perhaps  a  white  variety,  somewhere  in 
China  or  Japan,  of  which  Fortune's  dark  purple 
was  only  a  garden  variety.  Granted  that  the 
dark  variety  of  Fortune  was  the  first  variety  in- 
troduced and  named  Anemone  japonica  ;  next,  I 
believe,  came  Anemone  japonica  by  brida,  the  peach- 
coloured  form.  I  have  not  the-  time  to  search  the 
pages  of  The  (Iakhen,  but,  I  believe,  some  years 
back  Mr.  Niven,  of  Hull,  explained  that  this  was 
raised  at  Kew  as  a  cross  between  Fortune's  dark 
Japanese  Anemone  and  Anemone  vitifolia.     That 
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accounts  for  the  peach-coloured  form;  and  is  it  not 
a  likely  origin,  seeing  that  it  has  some  of  the  ir- 
regularity of  Fortune's  flower  and  much  of  the 
extreme  regularity  of  vitifolia?  Next,  for  the 
glorious  white  kind.  Was  not  this  introduced 
by  Lady  Amherst  from  her  garden  in  France — at 
Tours,  I  think  ?  and  somewhere  in  The  Garden 
will  be  found  an  account  of  the  original  plant 
sporting  from  a  plant  of  the  peach-coloured 
variety.  And  I  well  remember  it  was  first  called 
Anemone  vitifolia  var.  Honorine  Jobert.  What 
does  Max  Leichtlin  or  Mr.  George  Nicholson  say  in 
reference  to  this  matter  ?— Frank  Mileu,  Suinnj- 
hill,  Shirehampton. 


THE  PAMPAS  AND  OTHER  GRASSES. 
I  HAVE  occasionally  heard  it  remarked  that  the 
Pampas  Grass  is  a  grand  plant  by  the  side  of 
streams  and  brooks.  So  situated  in  some  places 
it  is,  no  doubt,  quite  at  home.  But  the  finest 
plumes  are  always  on  plants  grown  in  good  hold- 
ing loam,  well  drained,  and  where  the  plants  can 
be  well  fed  with  manure  water  during  the  summer 
months.  We  have  several  specimens  in  various 
parts  of  the  grounds— some  on  a  steep  sloping 
bank  facing  the  south  ;  others  in  different  posi- 
tions. All  grew  and  flowered  satisfactorily,  with 
the  exception  of  two  plants,  which  had  a  very 
stunted  appearance  compared  with  the  others. 
This  was  observed  for  three  seasons  in  succession. 
^Vhen  we  examined  the  roots  we  found  them  in  a 
very  wet  and  stagnant  condition.  We,  therefore, 
ran  an  ordinary  drain  pipe  nearly  close  to  the 
bases  of  the  plants,  and  since  then  they  have 
greatly  improved.  This  season  they  have  each 
produced  from  3  doz.  to  4  doz.  plumes.  Another 
variety  (G.  pumilum)  I  saw  a  short  time  ago, 
which  is  much  dwarfer  and  more  compact  than 
the  ordinary  Pampas.  This  seems  but  little 
known,  but  it  would  be  valuable  for  planting  in 
the  foreground  of  shrubberies  and  similar  places. 
Arundo  conspicua  is  another  valuable  early  flower- 
ing Grass,  though  its  plumes  are  not  so  fine  as 
those  of  the  Pampas.  They  may,  however,  be  im 
proved  by  an  occasional  deluge  with  manure 
water.  This  Grass  is  useful  in  the  flower  garden, 
blossoming  as  it  does  when  the  flower-beds  are  at 
their  best.  The  striped-leaved  Eulalia  japonica 
is  another  valuable  plant  in  isolated  positions.  If 
planted  in  good  soil  and  afterwards  well  fed  with 
manure  water,  it  assumes  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  what  it  does  when  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  The  Eulalia  japonica  zebrina  makes  a  grand 
companion  to  the  last  named  kind,  i.e.,  if  treated 
in  the  same  liberal  manner.  J.  R.  Hall. 

Fnx  Warren. 


HARVESTING  GLADIOLUS  BULBS. 
As  this  important  process  must  now  be  effected,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  season  to  consider  how  it  may 
best  be  done,  the  time  and  mode  of  doing  it,  and, 
of  course,  there  will  be  here,  as  in  most  other 
things,  differences  of  opinion.  The  French  growers 
say  always  in  their  catalogues  that  November  is 
the  season  for  the  lifting  of  the  bulbs,  and  yet  in 
a  letter  I  had  about  a  fortnight  ago  from  the  cele- 
brated Fontainebleau  growers,  Messrs.  Souillard 
and  Brunelet,  they  say,  we  have  already  com- 
menced the  lifting  of  our  bulbs  at  Montereau 
(where,  and  not  at  Fontainebleau,  is  their  principal 
culture);  where  acres  of  them  are  grown,  there  must. 
of  necessity  be  a  forestalling  of  the  time  which  to 
an  amateur  might  seem  the  best,  or  the  work 
would  never  be  done.  j\Ir.  Burrell,  of  Cambridge, 
tells  me  that  he  likes  to  see  the  stem  keep  green 
as  long  as  possible,  and  will  even  cover  them  over 
with  litter  when  there  is  fear  of  frost.  I  think, 
perhaps  this  late  lifting,  running  on  into  Decem- 
ber, may  be  due  in  some  measure  to  the  character 
of  his  soil,  which,  being  more  retentive  of  moisture, 
would  naturally  keep  the  plants  fresher  than  in  a 
lighter  soil  ;  and,  therefore,  the  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November  is  about  the  best  time. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  also  a  dif- 
ference in  the  time  of  flowering  these  bulbs,  some 
varieties    being  much  earlier   than   others,   and, 


therefore,  it  will  not  do  to  go  to  a  bed  and  at  once 
lift  all,  no  matter  what  their  condition,  but  judi- 
ciously take  up  such  as  show  signs  of  being  fit  for 
it,  by  yellowness  of  the  foliage,  &c.  I  have  to-day 
(Oct.  -2'))  cut  a  spike  ;  now  it  would  be  absurd  to 
lift  that  bulb  at  the  same  time  as  others  which 
flowered  a  month  or  five  weeks  ago.  We  had  a 
fine  ripening  time  in  September  and  the  bulbs 
were  evidently  enjoying  it,  but  during  this  month 
we  have  had  nearly  4  inches  of  rain  already,  and 
this,  especially  where  the  ground  is  at  all  heavy, 
must  retard  the  operation.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  "  W.  I.  M."  is  aiming  at  when  he 
finds  fault  with  me  in  what  I  stated  about  Cam- 
bridge. I  never  said  that  the  climate  was  the 
same  as  at  Fontainebleau,  but  that  it  approxi- 
mated towards  it  more  than  any  other  part  of 
England  that  I  knew.  I  know  Fontainebleau 
well ;  I  know  sweet  Clonmel  too;  and  I  had  rather 
grow  Gladioli  in  Cambridge  than  in  Tipperary, 
or,  indeed,  notwithstanding  so  many  things  in  its 
favour,  than  in  Somersetshire. 

How,  then,  are  they  to  be  harvested '!  Here, 
too,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  I  think 
it  was  "  W.  I.  M."  who  advocated  lifting  them  up 
with  the  soil  and  storing  them  in  that  manner. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  never  anywhere  seen 
it  done.  It  is  not  so  done  either  at  Fontainebleau 
or  Langport.  The  point  to  be  arrived  at  is  gradual 
drying  off.  I  have  tried  various  plans,  but  think 
that  hanging  them  up  with  the  stem  cut  to  about 
IS  inches  in  a  dry  shed  where  they  can  have  a 
good  current  of  air  is  about  the  best  plan.  It 
will  sometimes  happen  that  the  stem  breaks  oft', 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  hang  them  by.  In 
that  case  I  place  the  bulbs  on  a  shelf.  When  all 
are  well  dried  oft'  I  take  them  down,  cut  the  stems 
close  oft'  to  the  bulbs,  and  place  them  in  a  frame 
specially  made  for  them,  through  which  the  air 
can  pass;  I  then  write  on  each  bulb  its  name,  and 
then  place  them  in  a  cellar  out  of  the  way  of  frost. 
There  they  will  remain  until  planting  time  comes 
round  again.  I  may  say  that,  so  far,  the  bulbs 
have  lifted  very  well,  but  I  found,  as  usual,  many 
going  oft'  in  the  inexplicable  way  they  do.  It  is 
utter  nonsense  to  talk  of  degeneration  being  the 
cause.  Let  me  give  one  instance  that  has  just 
come  before  me.  I  received,  amongst  other  bulbs 
from  France  this  year,  two  of  Mascarille,  a  new 
variety  let  out  last  autumn.  They  bloomed  —did 
not  seed ;  but  after  flowering  there  was  a  suspicious 
look  of  premature  decay  I  did  not  like,  and  on 
taking  them  up  I  found  them  as  black  as  coal ; 
in  fact,  I  never  had  any  worse  diseased.  In- 
dependently of  its  being  a  French  bulb,  it  being  a 
new  variety  entirely  put  degeneration  out  of  the 
question ;  in  fact,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease  (for  disease  it  is),  it  is  one  of  those  things 
of  which  we  know  as  little,  and  against  which  we 
are  as  powerless,  as  the  Potato  disease. 

In  harvesting  the  bulbs  care  will  be  taken 
where  the  variety  is  at  all  scarce  to  save  all  the 
spawn  or  bulblets  which  cluster  round  the  bulb  in 
greater  or  smaller  numbers,  according  to  the 
habit  of  the  individual  variety.  Some  grow  a 
large  number,  and  some  hardly  any  at  all.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  worth  while  to  trouble  ones- 
self  about  the  spawn  in  the  case  of  the  older 
varieties,  as  they  are  to  be  had  so  low  priced 
now.  When  the  spawn  has  been  taken  off  it 
should  be  put  into  paper  bags,  with  some  quite 
dry  sand. 

I  should  like  to  put  in  a  plea  for  Gladioli,  as 
now  is  the  time  for  purchasing  bulbs.  Many  are 
deterred  from  growing  them  by,  1,  their  supposed 
dearness ;  and  2,  by  the  fact  that  so  many  go  oft' 
without  any  means  of  preventing  it  or  curing  the 
attack  when  it  comes.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
let  me  say  that  things  are  greatly  altered  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  that,  except  in  the  ease  of 
novelties,  they  are  to  be  had — really  good  exhibi- 
tion varieties — for  a  few  pence.  I  have  now  two 
lists  before  me,  one  of  Messrs.  ^'ilmorin,  the  other 
Mr.  Burrell,  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Kelway's  I  have 
not  yet  received),  and  I  find  that  such  kinds  as 
Meyerbeer,  Horace  Vcrnet,  Arcliduchesse  Marie 
Christine,    Benvenuto,    Dumont    d'Urville,    Fla. 


mingo,  Jupiter,  Ondine,  Le  Vesuve,  Adolphe 
Brongniart,  Murillo,  Dalila,  Rossini,  and  others 
are  to  be  had  for  under  Is.;  while  newer  kinds 
are  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  (id. ;  and  then  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  every  one  of  these  bulbs,  if  j  udiciously 
examined  before  planting,  maybe  cut  into  two,  so 
that  if  a  purchaser  buys  a  dozen  bulbs,  he  may 
make  two  dozen  of  them  at  planting  time.  The 
second  objection,  that  one  loses  so  many  of  them,  is 
partly  met  by  the  above;  it  may  be  so,  and 
sorrowfully  I  bear  witness  to  the  fact;  but  there 
is  this  consolation,  that  they  are  very  clieaply 
replaced.  If  we  take  another  very  popular  bulb, 
the  Hyacinth,  every  year  those  who  grow  them 
order  a  certain  number  of  bulbs  with  the  positive 
certainty  that  they  will  be  of  no  manner  of  use 
the  following  year,  unless  to  put  them  out  to  take 
their  chance,  and  no  complaints  are  made;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Gladiolus  sucli  a  result  need  not  bo 
anticipated ;  some  are  sure  to  succeed  and  bloom 
a  second  year  well,  although  others  go  oft',  and 
Mr.  Burrell  tells  me  that  some  of  his  exhibition 
spikes  were  from  bulbs  cultivated  by  him  fo.-  three 
years.  Of  course,  all  growers  will  understand  that 
it  is  not  the  same  bulb,  but  that  a  fresh  one  is 
formed  each  year  above  the  old  one. 

I  now  subjoin  a  list  of  what  a  beginner  may 
safely  grow  as  some  of  the  very  best  exhibition 
kinds,  and  which  in  Messrs.  Vilmorin  and  Mr. 
Burrell's  list  are  all  priced  under  Is. ; — 


Addison, 

Africaine, 

Amalthec, 

Anna, 

Benvenuto, 

Cameleon, 

Carnation, 

Cervantes, 

Colbert, 

Dalila, 

Dauberton, 

Dumont  d'Urville, 

Feu  Follet, 

Flamboyant, 

Flamingo, 

Hesperido, 

Horace  Veruet, 

Jeannette, 


Jupiter, 

La'^epede, 

Leandre, 

Le  Vesuve, 

Matador, 

Meyerbeer, 

Adulphe  Bronga'art, 

Murillo, 

Ondine, 

Orphee, 

Ovide, 

Panorama, 

Rayon  d  Or, 

Rossini, 

Schiller, 

Shakespeare, 

Teresit.i. 


All  of  these  have  appeared  in  winning  stands 
this  year.  Another  list  of  dearer  varieties,  varying 
from  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  Od.,  is  as  follows  : — 


Abricote, 

Atlas, 

Baroness  Burdett  Coutts, 

Bicolor, 

Camille, 

C  jlorado, 

Crepuscule, 

Demosthene, 


Gloire  de  Fontainebleau, 

Grand  Rouge, 

Mabel, 

Mount  Etna, 

Nereide, 

Tamerlane, 

Tour  de  Monde, 

Victor  Jacqusmiuot. 

There  are,  as  in  all  flowers,  newer  and  dearer 
varieties,  but  I  very  much  question  if  there  are 
better  :  at  any  rate,  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
to  confine  myself  to  these  for  exhibition,  and 
should  hope  to  be  successful  with  them.  Probably 
when  people  succeed  with  them  they  might  be 
tempted  into  larger  ventures  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I 
would  advise  plant-lovers  to  try  these  most  charm- 
ing and  graceful  of  autumn  flowers. 

Delta. 


Schizostylis  coccinea.— We  have  lately  been 
cutting  basketfuls  of  brilliant  spikes  of  bloom 
from  plants  of  this  growing  in  the  open  ground, 
and  they  give  just  the  colour  that  is  required  for 
mixing  with  Chrysanthemums,  which  still  lack  a 
real  scarlet  or  crimson,  although  there  are  near 
approaches  to  the  latter  colour.  Our  plants  of 
Schizostylis  are  grown  between  rows  of  bush  Apple 
trees  that  aft'ord  a  good  deal  of  shelter  and  shade 
as  long  as  the  leaf  holds  on,  but  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  drop,  if  the  weather  turns  cold,  we  lift  the 
whole  lot  with  as  much  soil  as  will  cling  to  them, 
and  transfer  them  to  a  cold  house.  Generally  we 
plant  them  in  rows  right  across  the  inside  border 
of  vineries  from  which  the  <1  rapes  have  been  cut; 
but  if  these  are  not  available  we  take  cutting 
boxes  to  the  beds,  and,  digging  up  the  Schizostylis 
clumps,  drop  them  in  until  it  is  full,  and  set  them 
in  any  cold  house  in  which  they  can  be  accommo- 
dated. Thus  managed,  they  keep  sending  up 
s[)ikes  for  an  indefinite  period.  Many  of  ours  had 
bloom-spikes  on  them  when  they  were  replanted 
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in  the  open  air.  This  Schizostylis  is  of  the  easiest 
possible  culture.  It  is  greatly  benefited  by  dividing 
the  clumps.  When  wc  left  ours  in  dense  masses 
the  flower-spikes  were  small  and  thin  ;  but  since 
we  have  taken  to  lifting  and  dividing  them  fre- 
quently the  flower-spikes  have  much  increased  in 
strength  and  size.  Ours  are  from  'i.V  feet  to  ."i 
feet  high,  and  are  more  like  (Uadioli  than  Schizos- 
tylis, as  usually  seen  in  half-starved  crowded  rows. 
I  doubt  not  thar  anyone  giving  this  plant  a  fair 
trial  will  be  equally  well  rewarded,  for  even  in 
colder  places  than  this  it  can  be  grown  out  of 
doors.  .  It  should,  however,  be  covered  with  tem- 
porary glass  lights  on  the  approach  of  frost,  for 
its  flowers  in  a  cut  state  are  of  great  value  in 
autumn  and  winter,  and  the  fact  of  this  plant 
supplying  a  colour  not  obtainable  in  quantity  from 
any  other  cold-house  plant  of  its  season  ought  to 
commend  it  to  everyone  who  has  cut  blooms  to 
supply.— J.  (;.,  //t(/(^^. 


I'LANTS  IN  FLOWER  IX  A  SCOTCH 
CARDEN. 
Ai'Tl'MN  is  here  and  winter  is  at  hand,  yet  there 
are  still  flowers  in  the  garden.  Leucanthemum 
ma.vimum  has  hardly  given  place  to  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum  ;  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  at  their 
1  est ;  Amellus  bessarabicus  continues  to  brighten 
(he  borders  with  its  beautiful  purple  stars.  Ice- 
land and  French  Poppies  are  still  in  quantity,  and 
a  wild  Campanula,  which  troubles  us  greatly  as  a 
weed,  persistently  flowers  where  it  used  to  be  most 
unwelcome,  but  where  now  we  have  hardly  the 
heart  to  condemn  it  for  appearing.  Early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums  arc  a  great  "stand-by." 
Madame  Desgrange,  .lardin  des  Plantes,  Golden 
tiem,  and  the  very  fine  yellow  variety,  George 
Wermig,  give  sheaves  of  bloom  daily.  I  have  had 
several  beds  of  this  latter,  some  plants  of  which 
are  left  to  bloom  out  of  doors,  and  others  are  lifted 
with  balls,  potted,  and  flowered  in  the  conserva- 
tory. The  flowers  are  paler  when  grown  inside  than 
they  are  when  out  of  doors,  but  come  to  greaterper- 
feotion  there.  Those  of  Madame  Pesgrange,  too, 
are  of  a  purer  white  when  bloomed  under  glass 
than  in  the  open.  The  Dahlias  were  killed  one 
very  frosty  morning  a  month  ago.  Mrs.  Sinkins 
Pink  still  yields  a  fine  bunch  of  bloom  weekly  from 
a  bed  two  years  old.  Lady  Fitzhardinge  Pink  has 
also  occasionally  fine  flowers.  Anemone  Honorine 
Jobert  is  still  in  great  beauty,  and  Tea  Roses  on 
the  south  wall  are  yet  beautiful.  Dinner-table 
decorations  have  never  been  prettier  than  this 
week,  when  the  whole  garniture  was  sprays  of 
China  Roses  in  clear  glass  vases  on  a  silver  plateau. 
Lupins  are  producing  stray  flowers,  and  white 
Phloxes  are  not  yet  quite  over.  It  is  even  still 
possible  to  collect  a  nice  little  bowl  of  Carnations, 
white  and  flaked  ones.  Cloves  are  about  over. 
The  Hornbeam  and  Chestnuts  (which  turn  blood- 
red  here)  have  furnished  gloriously  tinted  foliage, 
and  the  Hips  and  Haws  on  the  Briers  in  the  hedges 
ate  in  the  greatest  profusion  this  year.  Ceanothus 
(Uoire  de  Versailles  is  still  flowering  on  a  south 
wall,  close  to  a  fine  Madame  Falcot  Rose.  I  cut 
the  last  Lilium  auratum  last  week,  which  grew  on 
a  south  border  surrounded  by  beautiful  bushes  of 
a  variegated  Malva,  which  I  strongly  recommend 
to  the  notice  of  admirers  of  sub-tropical  bedding. 
Trop:volum  speciosum  is  over  now,  and  T.  tube- 
rosum has  flowered  but  sparsely  and  late  in  a  rich 
light  soil  on  a  south  wall.  The  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Roses  are  as  fine  and  as  sweet-scented  as  in  July, 
and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  these  coming  to 
an  end  if  we  but  have  fair  weather.  Stray  Gladioli, 
the  flthri.1  of  the  Dahlias,  Mignonette,  and  masses 
of  purple,  yellow,  white,  and  fancy  Pansies, 
Violets,  &c.,  go  towai'ds  making  a  goodly  show  of 
late  autumn  flowers. 

Under  glass,  Chrysanthemums  are  beginning  to 
bloom.  .Tames  Salter  leads  the  way  ;  Margot 
follows,  and  in  about  ten  days  we  shall  have  a 
very  beautiful  show  of  them.  Geraniums  and 
I'elargouiums  are  grand.  Primula  obconica  is  never 
out  of  season.  A  few  Orchids  and  an  unusually 
fine  show  of  Cypripedium  insigne  in  the  hothouse 
keep  us  in   choice  flowers ;   but  best  of  all  are 


the  fine  plant-yielding  masses  of  bloom  now  of 
the  Jasminum  grandiflorum.  A  few  sprays  will 
scent  a  room,  and  keep  fresh  and  open  in  water 
for  more  than  a  week.  Up  till  last  week  I  picked 
many  bunches  of  Roses,  none  of  which  were 
prettier  than  a  Rosa  polyantha  of  a  bright  blush 
pink,  and  t'ramoisie  Superieure.  I  have  a  small 
pale  pink  Xerine  with  thread-like  petals  planted 
at  the  very  foot  of  a  vinery  wall,  and  there  it 
flowers  well  and  increases  every  year.  Before 
me,  as  I  write,  is  a  table  covered  with  jars  and 
jugs  and  glasses  of  flowers,  comprising  :  Chrysan- 
themum J.  Salter,  O.  Wermig,  Mme.  Desgrange, 
Jardin  des  Plantes ;  white  Anemones,  Cypripedium 
insigne  (a  large  beakerful),  a  silver  cupful  of 
sweet  smelling  leaves,  viz.,  four  sorts  of  sweet 
Geraniums,  Boronia,  Diosma,  Aloysia,  &c.  ;  a 
bunch  of  pink  Roses  ;  another  of  Cramoisie 
Superieure,  Gladioli,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  double 
red  Poppies,  Iceland  Poppies,  Xerines,  a  large 
mug  (old  blue  spode)  of  Mrs.  Sinkins,  white 
Azaleas,  Tea  Roses,  Cactus  1  >ahlias.  Scabious,  and 
each  variety  in  its  own  jar.  When  I  add  that  my 
garden  has  been  in  existence  as  a  flower  gaidoii 
only  two  years,  I  think  that  I  ought  to  feel  en- 
couraged. D.  E.  W. 


TKICYRTIS  HIRTA. 
The  true  use  of  this  pretty  and  interesting  Japan- 
ese plant  is  for  autumn  flowering  in  pots  in  a 
cool  greenhouse.  It  may,  therefore,  be  recom- 
meniled  as  of  speciiil  value  to  those  who  have  no 
means  of  heating  their  glass  structures.  Though 
(juite  hardy,  it  needs  to  be  brought  under  the 
shelter  of  glass  to  perfect  and  preserve  its  bloom. 


Tricyrlis  liirta. 

The  plant  represented  by  the  accompanying 
illustration  stood  out-of-doors  in  a  pot  through- 
out the  summer,  and  when  showing  buds  in  Sep- 
tember, it  was  remo\-ed  to  a  light  conservatory, 
where  it  has  been  in  bloom  for  some  time.  The 
colouring  is  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  Disa 
macrantha,  figured  in  The  G-^rden,  Vol.  XVll. 

K.  L.  Davidson. 


Double  white  Begonias. — It  is  a  mistake  to 
say  that  the  pretty  variety  uf  the  above-named 
beautiful  flowers,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cannell  at 
South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  and  described  on 
page  402  of  your  last  issue,  is  new,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  so,  having  been  sent  out  at  least  three  years 
ago  under  the  name  of  Octavie  by  Mous.  G. 
Mallett,  of  Plessis-Piijuet,  near  Paris.  I  have  grown 
it  ever  since  it  was  sent  out,  and  consider  it  to  be 
one  of  the  few  varieties  wliioh,  from  delicacy  of  lial>it 
and  want  of  vigour  iu  its  constitution,  will  do  no 
good  in  the  open  air,  and  will  only  succeed  when 
cultivated  iu  a  pot  under  glass.  Another  such  variety 
with  much  larger  flowers  is  Crousse's  Antoinette 
Guerin.  By  far  the  finest  double  white  variety  I 
have  yet  seen  is  Lemoine's  Avalanche,  tent  out  this 


year,  which  has  .also  the  great  advantage  of  pro- 
ducing no  female  flowers,  all  tlic  blooms  be'ng  fully 
double  males— BegONIAPUILE. 


PLANTING  HARDY  BULBS. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  defer  the  planting  of  any 
spring-flowering  bulbs  until  the  approach  of  w  inter. 
Bulbs  put  in  the  ground  early  in  September  will 
by  this  time  have  made  roots  several  inches  long, 
and  in  their  case  activity  will  be  progressive,  in- 
activity only  supervening  in  a  time  of  severe 
frost.  About  the  middle  of  September  I  took  up 
some  Narcissus  bulbs,  from  the  majority  of  which 
roots  were  pushing ;  and  it  occurred  to  mo  in  this 
last  week  of  October,  when  planting  others,  how 
much  greater  must  be  the  chance  of  obtaining  a 
strong  bloom  from  those  planted  at  the  first- 
named  period.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  obtain  bulbs 
in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  as  at  its  close, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  condition  of  bulba 
planted  early  in  autumn  was  compared  with  that 
of  such  as  are  planted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  very  little  late  planting  would  be  done. 
In  the  case  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  such  bulbs 
as  are  used  for  filling  beds  on  the  tirass,  very  early 
planting  is  not  practicable,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  summer  bedders.  In  a  general  w  ay  tender 
plants  are  not  effective  after  the  second  week  in 
October,  and  if  the  bulbs  are  got  in  between  the 
middle  and  end  of  (hat  month  they  will  h.ave  time 
to  begin  the  formation  of  new  roots  before  winter. 
Wlien  haidy  bulbs  are  planted  at  so  late  a  peiicd 
as  the  present,  I  doubt  if  there  is  wi.'^dom  in 
putting  them  at  once  into  the  earth.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  dry  and  comparative'y 
warm  atmosphere  of  a  stove-room  and  the  earth, 
surcharged  as  it  frequently  is  at  this  time  of  year 
with  moisture,  and  the  sudden  violent  change 
may  oftentimes  act  prejudiciously  on  bulbs  which 
have  an  element  of  tenderness  in  them.  Of  course 
there  are  some  bulbs  so  hardy  and  impervious 
to  changes  of  any  kind,  that  precautions  of  any 
description  are  thrown  away  on  them.  _  The 
common  double  Daffodil  is  an  instance  of  this,  but 
take  the  white  Trumpet  kinds,  such  as  cernuus, 
moschatus,  &c. ,  and  you  intensify  their  natural 
delicacy  of  constitution  by  subjecting  them  to 
what  must  be  a  chill.  In  September  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  soil  is  still  sufficiently  high  to 
warrant  planting  immediately,  but  later,  I  think, 
that  in  a  general  way  it  would  be  better  to 
accustom  the  bulbs  gradually  to  the  altered  con- 
ditions. This  may  easily  be  done  by  laying  them 
out  for  a  week  on  moist  Cocoa  fibre,  or  something 
similar.  The  sudden  change  from  a  quite  dry 
condition  to  a  wet  one  would  thus  be  avoided.  _  I 
have  not  a  doubt  that  many  failures  occur  in 
hardy  bulb  culture  simply  because  they  are 
exposed  to  damp  and  cold,  the  circulation  being 
at  a  standstill  through  the  absence  of  roots  during 
the  coldest  months  of  the  year.  Spring  comes 
with  its  influence  on  top  growth  before  there  is 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  roots  to  give  it  strength. 
The  first  year  there  may  not  be  much  evidence  of 
injury,  the  stored-up  energy  in  the  bulb  enabling 
it  to  bloom  fairly  well ;  but  a  bulb  has  two  things 
to  do,  i.e.,  to  bloom  well  and  make  a  strong 
growth,  to  lay  in  another  store  of  vitality  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Under  suitable  conditions  the 
flowering  process  is  not  in  a  general  way  exhaust- 
ing, but  when  for  some  reason  a  good  roothold 
has  not  been  obtained,  bloom  production  so  lowers 
vitality  as  to  leave  the  bulb  quite  the  ruin  of  its 
former  self.  Then  it  requires  a  year  or  two 
wherein  to  recoup  itself  for  an  exhaustive  effort, 
and  this  is  a  very  dangerous  position  for  delicately 
constitutioned  bulbs,  as  they  are  rendered  in- 
capable of  bearing  with  indiflerence  the  cold  and 
damp,  and  they  frequently  disappear  by  the 
second  year.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  more 
tender  the  bulb  the  sooner  should  it  be  got  into 
the  ground.  Many  a  bulb  that  disappears  myste- 
riously in  the  course  of  a  season  or  two  would,_  if 
well  and  early  planted,  remain  to  gratify  its 
possessor  for  years. 

Then,  again,  as  to  planting,  there  are  various 
ways  of  doin;  this.     You  may  dig  a  hole  in  your 
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border  just  deep  enough  to  hold  the  bulb,  and 
thus  leave  it  to  its  fate.  If  your  soil  is  well 
worked  and  drainage  is  fairly  good  this  will  do  ; 
but  there  are  cases  where  this  simple  treatment  is 
not  enough.  Take  a  clayey  loam,  for  instance ; 
many  bulbs  will  perish  in  it  which  would,  under 
identical  climatal  conditions  and  in  a  different 
soil,  live  and  tlirive.  Bulb-planting  is,  I  find,  a 
favourite  occupation  with  many  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  done,  but  if  as  much  pains 
were  taken  in  bulb-planting  as  are  bestowed  on 
plants  in  an  active  condition,  how  different  would 
the  result  frequently  be.  Let  anyone  try  the  ex- 
periment of  taking  out  a  hole  say  1.5  inches  deep 
and  tilling  it  with  a  well-manured  compost,  and 
compare  the  vigour  of  bulbs  thus  planted  with  those 
treated  in  the  ordinary  slipshod  fashion.  The 
difference  is  very  striking,  not  only  in  bloom  pro- 
duction the  following  year,  but  in  perennial  vigour. 
In  cold,  stiff  soils  a  heap  of  soil  should  be  kept  in 
readiness,  and  nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
refuse  from  the  potting  bench.  This,  mixed  with 
the  natural  soil  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  of 
each,  will  ensure  a  suitable  rooting  medium.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  bulbous  flowers  remain 
generally  some  years  in  the  same  place,  and, 
through  the  absence  of  roots  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year,  the  soil  is  more  likely  to  come 
into  a  close  condition  than  when  more  or  less 
occupied  with  fibres.  There  is,  consequently,  a 
greater  need  for  that  preparation  which  ensures  a 
certain  amount  of  porosity  than  in  the  case  of 
other  hardy  flowers.  These  remarks  apply  with 
the  greatest  force  to  Lilies,  which  so  quickly  and 
severely  feel  the  effects  of  stagnant  moisture 
around  the  roocs.  It  was,  I  think,  Mr.  Miles  who 
once  observed  that  the  presence  of  a  layer  of  brick 
rubble  near  to  the  roots  of  some  bulbous  flowers 
was  life  to  them.  I  believe  that  in  naturally 
unfavourable  soils  many  bulbous  flowers  would 
succeed  if  (i  inches  of  drainage  were  put  into  a  hole 
IS  inches  deep,  and  in  many  cases  the  liberal  ad- 
mixture of  pounded  brick  with  the  soil  would  do 
much  towards  preserving  vigour.  The  question 
of  depth  is  one  that  demands  more  consideration 
than  it  in  a  genei'al  way  gets. 

There  is  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  that  of  the 
soil  to  be  thought  of  before  it  can  be  determined 
whether  more  or  less  deep  or  shallow  planting  is 
best.  In  shallow  soils  strong-growing  bulbous 
flowers  are  frequently  planted  too  shallow.  Take 
Hyacinths,  for  instance.  I  have  proved  that  in  a 
light  loam  they  bloom  remarkably  well  at  a  foot 
under  ground.  It  is  evident  that  a  bulb  set  so 
deep  must  feel  drought  less  than  one  more  w  ithin 
atmospheric  influences.  In  cold,  adhesive  soils 
such  a  depth  is  not  necessary  for  any  bulb,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  would  undoubtedly  prove 
harmful.  There  is,  of  course,  the  question  of 
nourishment  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  the 
lower  the  bulb  is  put  into  the  soil  the  less  amount 
of  good  soil  can  there  be  under  it ;  consequently, 
deep  planting  reduces  the  feeding  ground  for  the 
roots,  and,  after  all,  it  is  them  that  give  vigour. 
If  they  can  strike  downwards  to  a  depth  of 
1.5  inches  in  good,  well-worked  soil,  it  matters 
little  whether  the  bulbs  be  covered  with  2  inches 
or  6  inches  of  soil.  In  some  instances,  however, 
deep  planting  would  be  a  great  help.  Bulbs 
might  be  planted  deep  enough  to  admit  of  their 
permanent  residence  instead  of  being  taken  up 
when  the  summer-blooming  plants  have  to  be  got 
into  place.  In  light  soils  I  see  no  reason  why 
early-blooming  T>affodils,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Snow- 
drops, Triteleias,  &c.,  should  come  out  of  the 
soil  at  all ;  at  any  rate,  they  might  remain  for 
several  years  at  a  time.  Summer  bedders  will  do 
very  well  in  .S  inches  of  good  soil,  and  if  the 
ground  were  well  made  to  double  that  depth  in 
the  fii'st  instance,  they  would  be  sure  to  get  all 
they  need.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  imjjressed 
upon  those  who  have  porous  soils  to  deal  with 
that  the  thorough  breaking  up  of  the  soil  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  perfect  blooming  of  hardy 
bulbs.  Bulbous  flowers  generally  send  down  the 
first  roots  they  make  deep  into  the  soil,  as  if  they 
wished  to  make  sure  of  a  safe  anchorage.  Thes 
are  the  mainstay  of  the  plant.^,  and  secure  them 


against  drought.  The  deeper  the  soil,  the  lower 
down  they  go,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  at  their 
disposal  is  consequently  greater.  A  mulch  of  de- 
cayed manure  is  also  wonderfully  helpful,  and 
this  is  the  time  to  put  it  on.  .1.  C.  B. 


LILIES  OUT  OF  POORS. 

In  a  note  on  our  Lilies  written  in  July  (see  p.  "27) 
I  proposed  adding  a  few  particulars  later  in  the 
season.  Lilies  in  the  open  may  now  be  considered 
over  for  the  year,  as  only  a  few  chance  ones  re- 
main in  flower.  I  will  begin  with  what  is  usually 
considered  the  queen  of  Lilies,  L.  auratum, 
though  some  good  judges  consider  L.  speciosum 
rubium  in  its  best  form,  and  others  L.  candidum 
simplex,  to  have  at  least  equal  right  to  the  title. 
L.  auratum  has  on  the  whole  succeeded  well 
with  us  this  season,  though  some  beds  were  more 
cut  than  usual  by  spring  frosts.  L.  auratum 
rubro-vittatum  was  finer  than  we  have  ever  had 
it  before  among  our  few  plants,  which  have  been 
in  the  open  border  since  ISSl ;  one  had  eight  and 
another  seven  flowers.  Thi-i  is  a  truly  gorgeous 
Lily  with  its  broad  stripe  of  crimson,  but  after 
some  days,  while  the  flower  seems  still  fresh,  the 
crimson  turns  to  a  dull,  stale  claret  colour,  and 
then  most  of  the  beauty  is  gone.  The  next  finest 
of  the  family  is  L.  auratum  platypetalum,  of 
which  there  appear  to  be  two  varieties,  one 
variety  known  as  L.  auratum  macranthum  being 
low  growing.  The  first  L.  a.  platypetalum  ex- 
hibited was  almost  without  spots,  like  L.  a. 
virginale,  but  the  species  includes  all  varieties  of 
colour  up  to  pictum.  Two  small  clumps  of  L.  a. 
macranthum  were  most  beautiful  and  were  much 
admired;  a  petal  from  one  of  these  measured 
.S^  inches  in  breadth.  The  bulbs  should  be 
planted  wide  enough  apart  to  prevent  their 
knocking  against  each  other  in  high  winds  ;  ours 
were  not  so.  Our  two  finest  of  the  ordinary  L 
auratum  both  bloomed  in  the  wood  at  the  Wey- 
bridge  cottage  garden  ;  the  one  seemed  to  dwarf 
all  the  flowers  about  it ;  one  of  the  petals  measured 
7i  inches;  therefore  it  was  1.")  inches  across  the 
flower.  In  another  bed  one  grew  to  9^  feet,  and 
yet  was  so  well  proportioned,  that  it  looked  neither 
drawn  up  nor  gawky.  L.  pardalinum  and  L. 
californicum  were  cut  by  spring  frosts  in  some 
beds,  and  bloomed  well  in  others  a  few  yards  off 
where  the  frosty  wind  had  not  reached  them.  L. 
speciosum  rubrum  and  album  were  very  fine,  and 
so  were  L.  Leichtlini  and  L.  longiflorum  albo- 
marginatum,  or,  as  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  called, 
L.  longiflorum  foliis  albo-marginatis.  L.  Szovit- 
zianum  in  good  soil  always  does  well ;  L.  Hansoni 
was  moderately  good  ;  L.  Krameri  was  fine  and 
seeded  freely;  L.  giganteum  bloomed  well,  but 
was  not  very  tall.  L.  cordifolium,  the  .Japanese 
dwarf  form  of  L.  giganteum,  was  cut  down  by 
spring  frosts  in  our  Wisley  Wood,  as  it  was  not 
sheltered  from  the  sun  which  followed  them.  In 
the  orchard  house  at  Weybridge  in  a  pot  it  had 
eight  good  flowers  on  a  stem. 

L.  longiflorum  bloomed  well  in  some  places,  best 
in  shelter,  but  failed  in  others.  L.  chalcedonicum 
did  not  bloom  well,  but  the  bulbs  are  strong  and 
healthy.  They  were  in  full  sun  ;  I  have  moved 
them  into  a  sheltered  place.  All  the  Martagons 
bloom  well,  and  L.  superbum.  The  question  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  full  sun  or  shade  and 
shelter  for  Lilies,  especially  L.  auratum,  crops  up 
from  time  to  time  in  the  different  gardening 
papers.  It  is  not  an  easy  one  to  solve.  L.  aura- 
tum often  blooms  thoroughly  well  in  complete 
shade  and  also  in  full  sun.  Rhododendron  beds, 
as  I  have  often  before  said,  are  the  easiest  places 
to  grow  it  in,  and  the  question  of  the  necessity  of 
sun  to  ripen  tlie  bulbs  is  settled  by  my  friend  Mr. 
M'Intosh's  Lilies,  which  themselves  or  their  chil- 
dren have  thriven  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  in 
the  full  shade  of  his  Rhododendrons.  I  believe 
two  great  points  to  aim  at  are  to  prevent  the 
bulbs  getting  too  wet  or  the  roots  too  dry,  and 
especially  to  keep  clear  of  many  tree  roots,  which 
dry  the  soil  as  well  as  exhaust  it.  Rhododendrons 
keep  their  roots  to  themselves,  and  do  not  inter- 


fere with  the  Lilies,  unless  indeed  they  are  grown 
very  strong  and  very  close. 

In  our  little  field  of  L.  auratum  in  full  sun, 
though  with  some  shelter  from  wind  by  hedges, 
many  hundreds  bloomed  well ;  some  not  more  than 
a  foot  high  with  stems  not  thicker  than  tobacco- 
pipes  had  two  fine  flowers  ;  many  had  one. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  Tiger  Lilies.  They 
always  bloom  well.  I  do  not  think  the  species 
without  stem-bulbs,  L.  tigrinum  jucundum,  is 
sufficiently  known  and  grown  ;  it  is  a  beautiful 
form  for  cutting.  Geokce  F.  Wilson. 

Ilcatherhank,  Weybridge  Heath. 
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PLATE    569. 

HARDY  CYCLAMENS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  c.  atkinsl*) 
Few  plants  are  more  interesting  than  hardy 
Cyclamens,  especially  to  those  who  may  not  have 
convenience  for  growing  the  more  tender  Persian 
kinds.  The  latter  have  in  recent  years  been 
improved  in  quite  a  wonderful  way,  and  the 
hardy  kinds,  through  good  cultivation  and  cross- 
breeding, have  also  been  much  improved.  With 
the  exception  of  C  cilicicum,  cypriiim,  persicuni, 
and  perhaps  C.  africanum,  all  the  others  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  could  ill  be  dispensed  with 
as  far  as  the  rockery  is  concerned.  Dwarf  or 
low-growing  kinds,  such  as  Coum  and  some  of 
the  smaller  varieties  of  Atkinsi,  are  not,  indeed, 
adapted  for  situations  where  straggling,  lanky 
(irass  would  be  likely  to  overpower  them.  All 
that  hardy  Cyclamens  require  is  perfect  drainage ; 


(\  noapolitanum.   Showing  tlie  first  appearance  of  tfie  flower.s. 

indeed,  the  looser  the  material  the  greater  will 
be  the  success.  In  loose  limestone  ilehris  they 
seem  to  be  quite  at  home  ;  in  such  a  medium 
they  seed  freely,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
thousands  of  seedlings  of  Coum  and  Atkinsi,  as 
well  as  of  others,  struggling  for  space  round  the 
parent  plants.  They  like,  as  a  rule,  partially 
shaded  positions  ;  C.  neapolitanum,  europreuni, 
repandum,  &c.,  indeed,  do  well  in  the  wood  or 
wild  garden  under  the  deep  shade  of  deciduous 
trees.  The  only  dithculty  in  .such  jdaces  is 
keeping  them  moist  during  the  growing  season, 
but  this  is  easily  accomplished  by  a  top-dressing 
of  short  Grass  or  old  spent  manure,  which  serves 
also  as  a  medium  in  which  the  seeds  can  vege- 
tate. Little,  if  anything,  can  be  gained  by  sowing 
the  seeds  in  pans  or  boxes.  We  have  found  it 
e(jually  successful,  and  certainly  less  trouble- 
some, to  allow  them  to  sow  themselves.  The 
varieties  of  Atkinsi  make  very  handsome  plants 
for  greenhouse  decoration  in  spring  if  grown  in 
pans  and  kept  in  a  cool  frame  during  winter. 
Thus  treated,  they  flower  earlier  than  they  other- 
wise would  do.  In  planting,  it  is  always  safest 
to  well  bury  the  tubers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
very  small  ones. 

C.  .\KKiiA.NUM. — This,  although  perhaps  bota- 
nically  little  more  than  a  form  of  C.  neapolitanum, 
seems  sufficiently  distinct  under  cultivation  to 
warrant  its  separation  from  that  species.     It  ij 


*  Drawn  in  Messrs.  Paul's  nursery,  Broxbourne,  October,  1SS5. 
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remarkable  for  its  enormous  leaves,  which  not  March,  but  often  in  January,  are  set  on  short 
unusually  measure  from  0  inches  to  S  inches  or  stalks.  They  are  quite  round  and  firm  and 
lOinchesindiameter,  with  a  corresponding  length,  I  leathery  in  texture,  dark  green  above  without 
and  they  are  beautifully  marbled  with  white.  It  marbling  and  purple  underneath.  The  flowers  are 
is  questionable  whether  it  would  stand  the  rijrours  I  deep  red  and  without  auricles.  Of  this  species 
of  our  winters  very  far  north,  but  in  the  south,  at  there  are  a  few  varieties -album,  with  white,  and 
least,  it  stands  well,  and  makes  a  very  etlective,  carneum,  with  ro.»y  red  flowers,  being  among  the 
Hne-foliaged  plant  from  December  onwards.  The  best.  It  comes  from  Armenia,  Creece,  Turkey, 
tubers  are  unusually  large,  irregular,  and  covered    and  other  places 


with  fibrous  roots  all  over  the  surface  ;  from  the 
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C.  KrRor,-f:uM. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and 
perhaps  the  best  known,  of  all  the  Sowbreads, 
and,  judging  from  the  synonomy,  it  seems  to  be 
a  variable  kind.  A  variety  of  it  is  said  to  have 
been  cultivated  by  (ierard  in  l.'iOO.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  and  suitable  for  such  positions  as  C.  nca- 
politanum,  though  not  so  robust  or  free  flowering. 
It  is,  however,  worth  attention,  for  the  Fake  of 
variety.  The  leaves  are  contemporary  with  the 
flowers;  the  rootstock,  which  is  irregular  in  shape, 
often  throws  up  a  rhizome,  as  in  africanum,  but 
much  longer,  and  if  broken  up  into  small  pieces 
it  is  capable  of  producing  tubers,  thus  atl'oiding 
the  only  means  of  propagation  we  know  of,  except 
seeds.  It  seems  to  grow  best  in  loose  drlirix^  and 
must  have  good  drainage.  It  varies  considerably 
both  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  size  of 
the  flowers.  In  the  southern  forms  the  leaves  are 
round  and  cordate  at  the  base,  marbled  on  the 
upper  surface  with  white,  and  pur[3le  underneath. 
The  flowers  generally  are  bright  red  and  fragrant. 
The  variety  Clusii  has  toothed  leaves.  The  names 
of  the  slighter  forms  or  synonyms  are  littorale, 
Peakianum,  purpuraseens,  officinale,  and  re- 
flcxum. 

C.  lEEitKTM. — To  this  belong  the  kinds  repre 
sented  in  the  annexed  coloured  illustration,  many 
of  which,  especially  the  forms  of  Atkinsi,  rank 
amongst  the  most  charming  of  spring  flowers. 
The  varieties  of  Atkinsi  are,  we  believe,  the  result 
of  crosses  between  C  Coum  and  C.  ibericum 
While  these  two  species  are  kept  apart  the  s-eed 


C.  nc.ipiilitanr.m, 

upper  surface  proceeds  a  rhizome,  often  2  inches 
or  '.\  inches  in  length,  from  which  flowers  are  pro- 
duced during   the   latter  end  of   September  and     

October.  The  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  spatulate  lings 'come  true  to'name,  but  when  grown  tosether 
and  bright  rose,  with  a  deep  purplish  spot  at  the  q^  in  close  proximity  they  cross  readily.  Where 
base,  and  distmctly  auncled  where  they  reflex,  as  attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  new  forms,  an 
in  C.  neapolitanum.  The  leaves  are  not  developed  essential  point  is  a  medium  in  which  the  seeds 
until  after  the  flowers  have  appeared.  They  are  ^^^\\  germinate  freely.  We  find  finely  sifted  leaf- 
orbicular,  toothed,  and  cordate  at  the  base.  It  is  joii  q^  gpent  manure  to  answer  the  purpose.  In 
a  plant  which  requires  limestone  or  lime  rubble  in  growing  these  varieties  out  of  doors  the  same 
which  to  grow  and  good  drainage.  It  is  a  native  objections  hold  good  as  in  the  case  of  C.  Coum. 
of  Algeria.  (Syns.,  macrophyllum  and  algerienso.)  By  far  the  safest  plan,  therefore,  is  to  grow  them 
C.  Coi'M  (of  which  the  type  may  bo  seen  in  in  cold  frames  or  in  pots  for  greenhouse  decora- 
Curtis's  Botanical  Mni/a:iiie,  tab.  4)  is  a  charming  ;  tion,  unless  a  specially  favoured,  well  sheltered 
little  spring-flowering  species,  and  perfectly  hardy,  'spot  exists  for  them  on  the  rockery.  Grown  in 
It,  however,  not  unfrequently  flowers  at  a  time  ,  tolerably  deep  pans  and  kept  in  cool  frames  during 
when  .some  |U'otection  is  necessary ;  this  consists  in  winter,  the.=e  Cyclamens  make  a  charming  show 
placing  a  square  of  glass  over  the  plant,  or,  belter  !  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  in  February  and 
still,  choosing  a  situaticn  for  it  near  a  Pine  tree,  or  March.  From  six  to  twelve  plants  in  each  pan 
aflording  some  other  covering  so  as  to  protect  it   according   to  size   will   be  sufficient.     The   pans 

'  should  be  well  drained,  the  soil   rich 

and  free,  and  the  tubers  should  be 
almost  or  quite  covered  with  coarse 
sand.  The  tubers  are  round  and 
much  larger  than  in  Coum,  and  the 
roots  form  a  tuft  at  the  base.  The 
leaves,  which  are  produced  at  the 
same  time  as  the  flowers,  are  roundly 
oval,  firm  or  leathery  in  texture,  and 
have  a  distinct  white  zone  on  the 
upper  surface.  The  flowers,  which 
are  bright  red  in  the  type,  are  larger 
than  those  of  Coum,  and  without 
auricles  at  the  base  of  the  segments. 
In  Atkinsi  they  vary  from  bright 
purple  to  rose,  delicate  white,  and 
white  with  a  bright  purple  spot  at 
C.  curopKiim  in  Glass.  the    base    of    each    segment.      The 

varieties  are  known  under  the  various  names 
oveihead.  The  best  plan  is,  doubtless,  planting  it  of  Atkinsi  album,  roseum,  rubrum,  &c.  The 
out  in  a  cold  frame  and  allowing  it  to  flower  there.  I  type  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus.  (Syns., 
This,  however,  is  not  always  convenient  or  avail-  Coum  var.  ibericum,  vernale,  vernum,  elegans, 
able,  and  a  square  of  glass  or  a  handlight  serves  and  others. ) 
the  purpose  just  as  well.     It  may  also  be  grown  in  I 

deep  pans  with  little  trouble,  and  although  the  ]  C.  neai'OUtanum. — This,  the  Ivy  leaved  Sow- 
flowers  are  small,  they  aie  numerous,  and  make  a  bread, iswell  known,  and  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
brave  show.  The  tubers  of  this  Cyclamen  are  gardens  under  the  name  of  C.  heder^nfolium,  and 
almost  round,  smooth,  and  produce  roots  only  in  a  also  often  as  C.  repandum,  which  is,  however,  a 
tuft  from  the  base.  The  leaves,  which  appear  totally  ditl'erent  plant,  both  as  regards  leaves  and 
along  with   the   flo%vers  usually  in  February  and    flowers,  to  say  nothing  of  its  blooming  in  spring, 


while  the  Ivy-leaved  species  produces  its  flowers 
in  autumn,  the  leaves  developing  in  succession 
some  time  afterwards ;  it  seems  very  variable  both 
in  shape  and  size  of  leaf,  and  also  in  the  colour  of 
its  flowers.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  one  of 
tho  most  useful  of  Cyclamens  for  out-door  culture. 
Being  perfectly  hardy,  it  makes  a  good  subject  for 
naturalisation  ;  indeed,  in  many  places,  notably 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  it  is  said  to  grow  in 
copses  quite  wild,  the  tubers  increasing  until  they 
have  attained  quite  wonderful  dimensions,  bearing 
in  good  seasons  over  a  hundred  flowers.  They  are 
orbicular,  slightly  depressed,  and  roots  are  pro- 
duced all  over  their  surface.  The  leaves,  which 
are  beautifully  marbled,  are  oval,  cordate,  and 
from  3  inches  to  .■!  inches  long.  The  flowers, 
which  represent  various  shades  of  red,  have  a 
bright  violet-purple  spot  at  the  base.  They  are 
also  often  pure  white,  and  always  furnithed  with 
distinct  auricles  on  both  sides  of  the  segments  at 
the  base.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  and  flowers  from  August  till  October. 
One  vaiiety  in  particular  called  C.  grandifolium 
is  very  distinct.  (Syns.,  hederafolium,  subhas- 
tatum,  ficarLTfolium,  &c. ,  C.  lineari.efolium  being 
a  monstrosity  without  a  corolla  limb.) 

C.  f;R.i-:('UM. — This  is  often  considered  to  be  a 
species,  but  it  is,  we  think,  hardly  more  than  a 
variety  of  the  above.  Its  leaves,  which  show  a 
great  diversity  in  shape  and  marking,  are  de- 
veloped at  the  same  time  as  the  flowers.  The 
latter  are  variable,  rarely  white.  The  tubers  are 
more  irregular  in  shape  than  those  of  C.  neapoli- 
tanum. It  is  a  native  of  Greece,  and  flowers  in 
September  and  October. 

C.  REi'ANDi'M. — This  is  not  so  plentiful  as  the 
others  are,  but  it  is  very  u.seful  in  the  spring 
garden,  taking  the  place  of  C.  neapolitanum. 
The  tubers,  which  are  small  and  round,  have  a  few 
slender  roots  proceeding  in  a  tuft  from  their  base. 
The  leaves,  which  are  produced  at  the  same  time 
as  the  flowers,  are  oval  and  cordate  at  the  base, 
with  a  wavy,  deeply  toothed  margin.  They  are 
generally  zoned  with  white  and  tinged  with 
purple  on  the  underside.  The  flowers,  which  are 
fragrant,  are  sometimes  white,  but  generally 
bright  red  with  a  bright  purple  spot  at  the  base, 
and  the  segments  are  truncate  or  flat,  not  auricled, 
as  in  C.  neapolitanum.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  flowers  with  us  from  March  to  May. 
C.  romanum  is  another  form,  and  others  are  C. 
cyprium,  which  blooms  in  October,  its  flowers 
being  pure  white  with  a  purp'e  spot  at  the  base. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  C.  neapolitanum,  but  differs 
from  it  in  its  unlobed  leaves  and  very  narrow 
segments.  C.  cilicicum  flowers  in  October  and 
also  in  November.  D.  K. 


WOEK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  2. 
October  27  to  November  2. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  week  of  drier  and 
unusually  mild  weather,  so  that  our  garden  ope- 
rations have  gone  on  without  let  or  hindrance. 
The  summer  bedded-out  garden  we  have  donned 
in  winter  garb,  every  bed  being  filled  with  hardy 
plants,  and  it  now  only  remains  to  spread  a  thin 
layer  of  new  gravel  on  the  paths  to  give  the  final 
touch  of  neatness  to  the  whole.  "Hants "does 
not  belong  to  that  section  of  gardeners  who  have 
adopted  the  creed  that  gardens  can  be  too  tidy, 
and  if  ever  his  employer  makes  the  acceptation  of 
such  a  notion  a  condition  of  servitude,  he  will 
begin  to  think  of  flitting  ;  he  would  like  that  all 
the  rising  generation  of  gardeners  should  make 
the  same  resolve,  for  neatness  stamps  the  character 
of  a  gardener;  just  now  though  it  is  a  condition 
that  is  difficult  to  maintain,  owing  to  falling 
leaves,  worm-casts,  and  the  unavoidable  dirt  from 
soil  and  manure  wheeling  and  transplanting  ope- 
rations. But  even  at  some  little  hindrance  of 
time  from  other  labours,  cleaning  up  should  be 
done  at  least  once  a  week.  This  has  been  our 
own  rule  for  many  years,  and  I  question  whether 
there  has  been  any  the  less  of  other  work  done 
than  there  would  have  been  had  neatness  not  had 
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Bay,  about  a  sixth  share  of  the  labour  of  each  week. 
Kitchen  garden  work  has  been  solely  of  a  pro- 
spective description.     Cauliflowers,  of  which  just 
now  there  is  an  over-supply,  have  been  guarded 
from  injury  by  frost  by  breaking  donn  the  larger 
leaves  over  the  flowei's.     Cleared  decayed  leaves 
off  the  plots  of  Brussels  Sprouts  to  admit  light 
and  air  to  the  buttons,  a  few  of  which  are  rotting 
owing  to  the  work  having  bten  deferred  so  long. 
The  useless  underneath  leaves  of    Scotch   Kales 
have  also  been  pulled  off,  and  side  sprouts  have 
now  full  play  for  development.     Cut  the  old  stems 
of  Asparagus  away  and  weeded  the  beds,  and  the 
first  frosty  morning  that  wheeling  can  be  done 
without  spoiling  the  gravel  paths,  the  plots  will 
be  given  as  rich  a  dressing  of  manure  as  can  be 
afforded.      There    is    still    abundance    of    dwaif 
French  Beans  on  our  latest  sown  lot,  and  we  have 
prepared   protection  for   them   in   case   of  frost, 
which  consists  of  Hazel  rods  bent  over— both  ends 
in   the  ground — over  which   thick  canvas  will  be 
spread   whenever   appearances    bespeak    a   frost. 
Runner  Beans    and    old    Pea    haulm  are  being 
cleared  away,  and  every  bit  of    vacant  ground 
is  being  got  ready  for   manuring   at  first  oppor- 
tunity.     We    gathered    the    last    of    our   I'ears 
and    Apples   on    the   '2!)th  of    October,  and    our 
anxiety  on  this   head  is   now  transferred   to   the 
fruit   room,   which,   in   such   exceptionally  damp 
and  warm  weather,  it  is  ditticult  to  keep  in  that 
dry,  airy  state  that  is  specially  desirable  duiing 
the  first  week  or  two  after  housing.     However, 
we  air  as  freely  as  weather  permits,  and  shut  up 
closely  when  raining  or  misty.     Our  soil  is  a  little 
too  wet  to  do  the  little  fruit-tree  planting  that  we 
have  in   prospeet,   but  not   for    root-pruning  of 
established  trees.     Pears  grafted  on  Pear  stocks 
frequently   require    such    manipulation    to   keep 
them  fruitful,  and  our  plan  is  to  do  half  the  roots 
(one  side  of  the  tree)  this  year  and  the  other  lialf 
next.     Trees  on  the  Quince  never   require  root- 
pruning  after   the  third  or  fourth  year,  but  thi-y 
do   require   an   immense   quantity   of  water   and 
manurial  mulchings  to  keep  them   in  good  and 
fruitful   growth;  still   they  fully   repay   all   that 
attention  by  the  production  of  full  crops  of  finely 
coloured  fruit    of    the    first    quality.     A\'o   have 
relieved  the  trees  of  both  Apricots  and  Peaches 
of  a  quantity  of  their  foliage  by  a  gentle  brush 
upwards  with  a  long-haired  broom,  our  object  being 
to  let  sunlight  and  air  to  the  young  fruiting  shoots 
and  spurs  of  next  year.     The  foliage  came  away 
with  but  the  slightest  friction,  showing  that  its  loss 
would  be  no  detriment.     Soon  as  all  the  foliage 
is  off,  the  surface  of  the  border  will  be  weeded, 
suckers  cut  out,  and  a  fresh  top-dressing  of  soil 
and  manure  given.     Potting-up  of  bedding  plants 
has  done,  and  still  does,  take  up  much  of  the  time 
of  indoor  hands  ;   then  there  is  the  scheming  to 
house  the  greatest  number  in  the  smallest  space  ; 
besides  which  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  that 
no  plants  shall  be  lost  owing  to  unsuitable  posi- 
tions as  regards  temperature  ;  but  all  kinds  that 
■will  bear  rough  usage  are  necessarily  relegated  to 
that  category.     Fuchsias,  Cannas,  herbaceous  Lo- 
belias, Begonias,  and  a  few  others  winter  well  in 
any  place,  light  or  dark,   that  is   free  from  frost. 
At  this  dull  season,  flowering  plants  of  all  kinds 
have  the  first  consideration  ;  and   the  show  that 
Pelargoniums,  Cyclamens,  Bouvardias,  and  Chry- 
santhemums just  now  make  bespeaks  their  worthi- 
ness to  hold  that  position.     The  temperature  for 
these  flowering  plants  we  keep  at  about  60',  and 
the   atmospheric   moisture   inclining   to   the   dry 
side,  to  avoid  damping  and  mildew.     Potted  for 
forcing  bulbs  of  (iladiolus  The  Bride,  also  a  later 
lot    of    Hyacinths,    and    a    few    more    Deutzias, 
Spirsa   palmata    and   Thunbergiana  ;    the  latter 
is  not  so  generally  grown  as  its  merits  for  forcing 
deserve.     Its  light.  Maiden-hair  Fern -like  foliage 
and  freely  produced  small  white  flowers  are  of  the 
very  best  for  cutting  to  intermix  with  flowers  of 
larger  size  that  require  plenty  of  greenery  to  dis- 
play their  beauty.      Excepting  Grapes  that  are 
still  hanging  on  the  Vines,  and  that  want  looking 
over  carefully  twice  a  week  to  cut  out  any  bad 
berries  there  may   be,  work   in  fruit-houses  has 
been  at  a  standstill.  Hants. 


FRUITS  UNDEK  GLASS. 

Cheeries. 
These,  on  the  whole,  have  had  a  very  fair  resting 
period,  and  will  now  remain  dormant  until  the 
time  arrives  for  starting.  Sometimes  they  shed 
their  leaves  very  early,  and  unless  the  roof  can  be 
stripped,  mild  weather  in  the  autumn  causes  an 
upward  movement  of  the  sap  just  when  it  is  least 
wanted.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  us 
this  year,  and,  lest  it  should  be  with  others,  I  may 
observe  that  root- lifting  or  forking  the  soil  off  the 
surface  roots  and  leaving  them  hardly  covered  for 
a  few  days  invariably  produces  the  desired  eifect 
not  only  upon  the  Cherry  and  Plum,  but  also 
upon  other  trees  when  they  show  signs  of  get- 
ting too  forward.  The  next  best  process  is  prun- 
ing, if  properly  managed  trees  require  it,  but 
where  summer  pinching  has  been  attended  to  and 
extension  training  is  practised,  this  is  a  very  light 
affair,  even  upon  young  trees,  whilsD  old  ones  will 
only  rc(juire  spur-thinning  or  the  removal  of  dead 
or  barren  branches.  Spur-pruning,  or  thinning,  is 
an  operation  of  some  importance,  but  many  there 
are  who  allow  their  trees  to  go  on  from  year  to 
year  and  do  not  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  their 
fruit  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller  until  it  is  too 
late  to  restore  them  to  a  .satisfactory  condition. 
Their  only  remedy,  then,  is  entire  removal  and  re- 
placement with  young  trees,  two  operations  which 
cost  money,  independently  of  loss  of  lime  ;  and  as 
few  gardeners  are  now  overdone  with  either,  my 
advice  is,  annual  thinning  just  before  the  trees 
are  cleansed  in  November.  This  process  has  been 
so  frequently  enlarged  upon  every  autumn,  and 
the  best  modes  of  destroying  insects  have  also 
been  given,  but  unless  remedies  more  destructive 
than  the  pests  themselves  are  resorted  to,  complete 
dislodgment  from  old  spurs  is  a  very  ditlicult 
matter.  Young  gardeners  who  have  never  bten 
overtaken  by  myriads  of  green,  black,  or  brown 
aphis  just  as  their  Cherries,  Plums,  or  Peaches 
were  coming  into  flower,  may  make  light  of  de- 
tailed instructions  for  a  thorough  rout.  Once 
caught  and  a  crop  lost,  they  may  choose  their 
own  course  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  as  the 
wiiter  has  done,  and  he  advises  thorough  washing 
twice  over  in  preference  to  painting,  always  pre- 
ceded by  careful  thinning  with  a  fine-bladed  knife, 
to  let  the  insecticide  well  into  the  enemy's  strong- 
hold. 

Plums. 
These  and  Cherries  from  this  time  forward,  or 
as  soon  as  the  last  of  the  tiolden  Drops  are  gathered, 
require  identical  treatment.  The  secret  of  success 
in  Plum  culture  consists  in  strict  attention  to  the 
following  details :  The  incessant  pinching  of 
pyramids  and  bushes,  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out  in  the  borders  ;  limited  root  space  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  gross  and  unmanageable  ; 
freedom  from  insects  throughout  the  growing 
season  ;  complete  rest  through  the  early  winter 
months,  and  a  low  temperature  with  plenty  of 
air  when  they  are  started  into  growth.  Trees  in 
pots,  like  all  orchard-house  trees,  do  best  and  give 
the  least  trouble  when  plunged  out  in  the  open 
air  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripe— a  position  they 
may  occupy  until  the  time  arrives  for  taking  them 
in  again  for  forcing.  H  planted  out  or  trained  on 
trellises,  a  regular  system  of  root-pruning  induces 
the  formation  of  a  profusion  of  spurs  and  short 
growths,  which  require  very  little  pruning,  and 
reduces  pinching  to  a  simple  operation.  The  soil 
which  suits  them  best  is. a  strong,  but  free  cal- 
careous or  sandy  loam,  to  which  old  lime  rubble 
or  burnt  earth  may  be  added  ;  but,  lacking  these, 
they  will  do  very  well  without  them,  always  pro- 
vided they  are  well  drained  to  favour  the  quick 
passage  of  water,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  the 
new  compost  is  firmly  rammed  round  the  balls 
every  year.  The  house  from  which  these  trees 
cannot  be  removed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
must  be  light  and  liberally  ventilated,  and  if  con- 
structed with  portable  roof-lights  for  removal 
during  the  early  winter  months  so  much  the 
better.  Newly  introduced  trees  are  apt  to  grow- 
strong  at  first,  and  for  this  reason  they  should  be 


before  they  are  taken  from  the  open  quarters. 
Now  is  a  good  time  for  new  beginners  to  make  a 
start,  or  for  others  to  replenish  their  stock  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so.  The  varieties  of  Plums, 
many  of  them  of  second  rate  or  inferior  quality, 
being  so  numerous,  none  but  the  very  best  should 
be  considered  worthy  of  cultuie  under  glass.  It 
is  not  V,  ell  to  start  with  too  many  varieties,  but 
all  the  following  are  first-rate,  and  may  be  dupli- 
cated to  any  extent:  1,  I)e  Montfort ;  2,  Oulin's 
( Jolden  Gage  ;  3,  Denniston  s  Superb  ;  4,  Huling's 
Superb  ;  .">,  McLoughlin's  Gage  ;  0,  Transparent 
<!age;  7,  Boddaert's  Gage;  S,  Kirke's ;  9,  Old 
Green  Gage;  10,  Washington;  11,  Bryanston 
Gage  ;  12,  .Jefierson  ;  13,  Keine  Claude  de  Bavay  ; 
14,  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  These  are  named  in  their 
order  of  ripening.  All  do  well  in  pots,  and  will 
give  a  supply  of  fruit  throughout  the  Plum  season. 
In  favourable  seasons  a  long  succession  can  be 
obtained  from  one  set  of  trees  by  removing  a 
[lortion  of  them  to  the  open  air  as  soon  as  they 
have  passed  the  stoning  process  ;  but  that  best  of 
all  Plums,  Golden  Drop,  should  be  kept  under 
glass,  where  the  fruit  will  attain  quality  and  colour 
rarely  met  with  on  open  walls. 

Pe.\ks. 

There  are  few  localities  in  the  south,  west,  or 
midland    counties    in    which    the    now    popular 
method   of    working   Pears  on  the  Quince,   and 
growing   them   as    pyramids,    cordons,    or    wall- 
trained  trees,  does  not  result  in  the  production  of 
fruit    of    the    finest    quality.     In    these    places, 
although  pot  culture  is  as  old  as  the  most  primi- 
tive orchard  house,   this  mode  of  growing  them 
would   be  altogether  superfluous  work,  as  high- 
flavoured  fruit  can  be  obtained  from  well  managed 
pyramids  in  the  open  air.     North  of  the  Trent, 
and  with  few  exceptions  throughout  Scotland,  as 
observant  visitors  to  the  congress  held  in  Edin-    . 
burgh    last   year   could  note  for  themselves,  the 
falling  oft'  in  size  and  colour  is  sufficiently  marked 
to  render  many  of  the  varieties  almost  unrecog- 
nisable by  southern  growers.     A  few  collections 
there  were  from  localities  in  which  Peaches  will 
not  ripen  out  of  doors,  and  these  being  remarkably 
fine  I  was  curious  to  ascertain  how  they  had  been 
produced.     In  reply  to  my  inquiries,  I  gathered 
that  the  trees  worked  on  the  Quince  and  trained 
on  trellises  under  glass,  mostly  as  cordons,  had 
not  only  borne  these  fine  Pears,  but  that  many  of 
the  varieties  had  been  made  amenable  to  gentle 
forcing.     The  forcing  of  late  Pears  into  use  when 
other  fruits  are  plentiful  may  not  be  an  advan- 
tage, but  it  answers  the  end  I  have  in  view,  and 
that  is   the  practicability  of   growing  a   choice 
selection    in    tlie     most    unfavourable     districts. 
Hitherto  the  leading    cultivators    have   advised 
keeping  the  trees  in  cool,  airy  houses  until  the 
fruit  is  set,  and  plunging  them  in  the  open  air  to 
swell  and  ripen  when  danger  from  spring  frosts 
has  passed  away.     This  practice  holds  good  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  England,   but  I   question  if  it 
would  answer  in  the  bleak  north,  and,  glass  being 
cheap,  I  would  advise  all  lovers  of  good  Pears  to 
put  up  light  airy  houses,  heat  them  sufficiently  to 
produce  our  southern  climate,  with  free  ventila- 
tion, and  furnish  them  with  well-formed  pyramids. 
In  houses  of  large  dimensions  the  trees  might  be 
planted   out   in    pure    loam,    well    mulched   and 
watered  in  summer  and  root-pruned  annually.    In 
smaller   houses,   pots  plunged   to  the  rim  and  a 
little  below  the  level,  so  as  to  form  a  basin  for  the 
reception  of  top  dressing  and  water,  might  answer 
better.     Large   pots  need  not   be   used,   but   the 
vent  holes  should  be  enlarged  to  ensure  the  free 
passage  of  water,  for,  much  as  the  (^Hnnce  stock 
enjoys  moisture,  it  must  not  be  stagnant,  neither 
must  it  be  given  grudgingly.      Potters  in  some 
districts      manufacture     a      perforated     pot,     I 
believe,   for  Orchids,   which  I   have   used   exten- 
sively for  fruit  trees.   Pines,  Melons,  and   other 
subjects  which  require  plunging,  and  can  strongly 
recommend  it.     If  a  new  name  were  wanted  for  it 
I  would  call  it  the  "  tyro's  safety  pot,"  as  it  is 
almost   impossible   to   overwater   moisture-loving 
plants  grown   in  it,  whilst  the  fine  fibrous  roots 


well    formed   and  furnished    with    blossom-buds  I  which   find  their  way  through  the  holes  in  the 
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sides  often  save  the  crop  when  the  watering  of  a 
tree  is  overlooked  or  neglected.  The  soil  or  com- 
post for  Pears  in  pots  should  be  made  richer  than 
that  recommended  for  borders  by  the  addition  of 
bone-dust,  or,  the  loam  being  light  and  poor, 
well  rotted  manure  may  be  added  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  four  of  the  loam;  otherwise  a  good 
Pear  soil  produces  the  best  flavoured  fruit  without 
the  aid  of  animal  manure,  except  as  a  mulch  or 
in  a  liquid  form  when  the  trees  are  growing.  A 
celebrated  fruit  grower  says  twenty-four  varieties 
of  Pears  will  carry  one  over  the  eii^ht  months  they 
can  be  had  in  season.  I  should  be  content  with 
a  smaller  number,  as  it  must  indeed  be  a  fleeting 
variety  that  will  not  last  more  than  ten  days. 
But,  allowing  for  failures  and  simultaneous  ripen- 
ing, I  would  select  the  following  to  succeed  such 
sorts  as  Doyenm'-  d'Eti',  Beurrt'  GitVard,  B.  de 
I'Assomption,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  which 
in  the  woist  localities  should  go  into  the  open  air 
as  soon  as  all  danger  arising  from  spring  frosts  is 
past:  1,  Madame  Treyve ;  '2,  Beurn'  Superfin ; 
:i,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ;  4,  Fondantcd'Automne; 
.">,  Beurre  Hardy  ;  0,  (Jansel's  Bergamot;  7,  Thomp- 
son's; H,  Marie  Louise;  '.),  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc; 
10,  Glou  Morceau  ;  11,  Pitmaston  Duchess;  P2, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  ;  Hi,  Durondeau  ;  14,  Hacon's 
Incomparable;  l.i,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle ;  l(>, 
Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  17,  B.  Diel;  is,  B.  d'Aremberg; 
19,  Winter  Nelis  ;  '20,  .Josephine  de  Malines ;  21, 
Marie  Benoist ;  "22,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen  ;  23, 
Beurre  Ranee  ;  and  24,  Easter  Beurre.  All  these 
varieties  are  good  on  the  (^tuince.  Doyenne  d'Ete, 
.Jargonelle,  Nos.  (i,  7,  S,  0,  14,  1(1,  21,  and  24  are 
made  more  fertile  by  doul)le  grafting.  Trees  so 
worked  can  now  be  obtained,  or  owners  of  fuU- 
eized  pyramids  of  inferior  sorts  can  change  them 
in  one  year  by  grafting  every  shoot  close  to  the 
main  stems. 

Stisawiserriks  in  Pots. 

These,  owing  to  the  mild  weather  and  continuous 
rains,  are  still  growing,  and,  judging  from  the 
fresh,  healthy  state  of  the  foliage,  will  not  settle 
down  to  rest  for  some  time  to  come.  If  the  first 
batch  of  plants  is  wanted  for  extra  early  forcing, 
they  may  now  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  the  open 
air,  to  give  them  a  slight  check  before  they  are 
taken  in  ;  but  on  no  account  must  they  be  allowed 
to  become  what  is  termed  "dry,"  or  to  cause  the 
balls  to  part  from  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Of  two 
evils  —  too  much  or  too  little  moisture — better 
choose  the  first  by  leaving  them  where  they  stand, 
provided  the  roots  are  not  striking  into  the  ground 
and  they  are  safe  from  the  inroads  of  worms.  In 
moist  mild  autumns  we  sometimes  find  it  good 
practice  to  elevate  the  plants  on  dwarf  walls 
or  low  platforms,  formefl  of  boards  or  shut- 
ters, placed  on  inverted  flower-pots  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  where  they  remain  until  frost 
threatens  the  bursting  of  the  pots.  They  are 
then  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  ashes  and  brave  all 
weathers,  no  matter  how  severe.  Strawberry 
growers  in  high,  dry,  and  warm  gardens  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  coaxing  measures, 
but  content  themselves  with  an  occasional  turn 
over  to  give  the  plants  more  light  and  air,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  the  roots  from  getting 
away  from  the  crocks.  Others,  like  ourselves,  are 
obliged  to  steal  a  march  on  the  summer  by  getting 
early  runners  from  strong  maidens  put  out  in  the 
preceding  month  of  August,  by  using  medium- 
sized  pots  well  rammed  with  not  over-rich  com- 
post, and  giving  them  a  position  above  the  cold 
clay  to  ripen  their  crowns.  In  such  cold  lime- 
stone- -I  was  going  to  write  enervating — situations, 
tender  varieties  like  The  (^lueen  and  Dr.  Hogg 
sometimes  suffer  if  left  out  all  the  winter,  not,  I 
believe,  from  cold,  as  plants  in  the  open  quarters 
winter  well,  but  from  the  check  which  follows  the 
quick  growth  of  these  sorts  when  placed  in  pots 
and  the  season  continues  mild  and  muggy  up  to 
Christmas.  These  plants  we  find  it  necessary  to 
place  in  cold,  shallow  pits,  where  they  can  have 
the  protection  of  well-tilted  lights  when  heavy 
rain  is  falling,  and  full  exposure  in  dry  or  ordinary 
weather.  Where  pits  are  not  at  command,  the 
Plum,  Cherry,  or  Pear  house  may  be  utilised,  as  | 


dry  frost  does  no  harm,  but  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  on  the  borders,  not  in  them,  in  any  light, 
non-conducting  material  that  will  keep  the  roots 
moist  and  progressing.  At  one  time  it  was  the 
practice  to  fill  the  shelves  in  cold  houses  through 
which  the  parching  wind  whistled,  when  the  pots 
and  balls  dissolved  partnership  and  the  fate  of 
half  the  plants  was  sealed  before  forcing  was  com- 
menced. This  suicidal  system,  fortunately,  has 
been  given  up,  and  we  now  find  professional 
amateurs — save  the  mark  1 — as  well  as  professional 
gardeners  taking  a  leaf  out  of  Nature's  book,  and 
treating  perfectly  hardy,  moisture-loving  plants 
in  accordance  with  their  requirements.  .-Vlthough 
open-air  Strawberries  frequently  lose  the  major 
part  of  their  foliage  during  severe  winters,  they 
always  flower  and  fruit  well;  but  what  lesson 
must  we  learn  from  our  early  varieties,  now  the 
beginning  of  Kovember,  in  every  stage  of  growth 
from  setting  to  swelling  and  ripening  their  fruitV 
Many  crowns  no  doubt  remain  dormant,  but  this 
persistent  growth  will  tell  unfavourably  upon  our 
early  crops  next  season.  W.  Coleman. 

Eiuliior  C'aslli',  Liilhiiry. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

Amoxc  coniferous  trees  there  arc  few  that  possess 
more  merits  than  Cupressus  macrocarpa.  It  is 
fast  growing  and  beautiful  at  every  stage  of  its 
growth  and  in  every  form.  Its  verdure  is  exceed- 
ingly rich,  dark  and  very  luxuriant ;  its  branches 
reddish  ;  and  the  long  whip-like  shoots  impart  a 
peculiar  grace  to  it.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be 
absolutely  depended  on  as  hardy  in  every  position 
or  district  in  this  country.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, its  liability  to  be  cut  off'  when  a  bad  year 
comes,  the  beauty  and  grace  of  this  tree,  even  in 
its  young  stage,  are  so  great  that  we  may  be  sure 
it  will  always  hold  a  place  around  our  English 
country  houses.  When  killed  it  must  be  replaced. 
It  should,  perhaps,  be  noted  that  a  variety  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  (a  much  hardier  plant)  has 
been  met  with,  possessing  exactly  the  same  habit 
and  port  as  the  fastigiate  variety  of  C.  macro- 
carpa; its  colour,  however,  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  latter,  although  very  beautiful  in  its  own 
way:  but  the  green  of  C.  macrocarpa  is  peculiarly 
rich,  and  no  other  Cypress  possesses  it.  It  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished  from  other  species  of 
Cypress  by  the  great  size  of  its  cones,  which  are 
nearly  2  inches  long,  and  are  borne  in  clusters  of 
three  or  four. 

Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  Roval  Horti- 
cultui-al  Society's  (iarden  at  South  Kensington 
for  a  few  years  after  its  formation  will  remember 
with  regret  two  magnificent  plants  of  Cupressus 
macrocarpa  which  stood  immediately  under  the 
terraces,  one  on  each  side  of  the  waterfall. 
These  had  been  brought  from  Chiswick,  and 
were  understood  to  be  the  original  plants  raised 
from  seed  sent  home  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
by  their  collector,  Mr.  Hartweg,  in  1S47.  For 
a  year  or  two  they  were  one  of  the  chief  beauties 
in  the  way  of  plants  that  wei'e  to  be  seen  in  the 
garden.  Then  they  get  darker  in  colour,  and  less 
healthy  in  their  appearance;  their  foliage  lost  its 
denseness,  and  the  branches  got  scraggy,  and 
finally  they  disappeared.  It  was  the  town  soot 
that  killed  them,  or  at  least  so  enfeebled  them, 
that  they  fell  easy  victims  to  the  first  untoward 
circumstances  with  which  they  had  to  contend. 
But  these  were  by  no  means  the  only  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  magnificent  tree  which,  at  that  time, 
might  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
At  Kew  there  were  splendid  examples,  and  every- 
where this  Cypress  grew  with  a  luxuriance  and  a 
beauty  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  per- 
fectly suited  to  our  climate.  It  had  stood  with 
little  damage  the  cold  of  1.S60-G1,  the  severest 
winter  that  has  been  felt  by  this  generation ;  and 
yet  where  are  all  our  fine  specimens  of  it  now '/ 
During  the  terrible  winter  of  18(ifj  the  London 
district  was  utterly  denuded  of  this  tree,  so  was 
the  south  and  the  east  of  England.     The  midland 


counties  were  less  severely  dealt  with,  and  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  suff'ered  but  little.  Tliis  was 
the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  native  of 
a  warmer  climate  than  even  the  south  of  England. 
The  facts  connected  with  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  18(JG  are  difficult  of  explanation.  It  has  been 
observed  that  a  plant  may  stand  one  severe  winter 
and  give  way  to  another  not  so  severe  if  it  occurs 
within  a  few  seasons  after  the  first.  It  i-i  as  if 
the  vital  energy  of  the  plant  had  sustained  a 
shock  which  weakened  it  and  left  it  less  able  to 
withstand  another.  Cupressus  macrocarpa  is  a 
tree  which  it  is  the  interest  of  everyone  to  pre- 
serve amongst  us.  It  is  to  Cypresses  what  Pinus 
insignis  U  to  the  Pines.  Both  are  distinguished 
by  their  fine  grass-green  hue,  which  gives  them  a 
freshness  and  brightness  unequalled  by  any  other 
Cypress  or  Pine.  The  fine  slender  whip  like 
shoots  of  this  tree,  with  their  ricli  red  bark,  give 
an  attractive  elegance  to  its  motion  under  the 
breath  of  the  wind.  This  species  may  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  or  equivalent  of  our  largest 
European  Cypress  (the  Cupressus  sempervirens) 
on  tlie  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  Like  it, 
it  reaches  a  great  age  and  a  great  size;  its  foliage 
is  similar,  and,  as  in  it,  the  fruit  is  large  and  hard, 
dirt'erently  shaped,  indeed,  being  oblong  instead 
of  round,  but  of  the  same  character. 


The     Tansy  -  leaved    Thorn.— This    Thorn 

(Cratitgus  tanacetifolia)  is  especially  notieeable  just 
now,  not  only  on  account  of  i  s  sharply-cut,  distinct 
hoary  foliage,  but  also  on  account  of  its  large 
yellowish  fruits.  It  forms  a  stiff-growing  tree,  totally 
devoid  of  any  graceful  character  whatever  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding that,  it  is  so  distinct,  that  it  should  be 
more  popular  than  it  is  The  bark  is  of  a  peculiar 
ashen  tint,  whieh,  combined  with  the  distinct  greyish 
foliage,  causes  a  specimen  of  it  to  have  a  hoary  and 
venerable  appearance.  The  flowers  are  produced  very 
l.<te  in  the  season,  frequently  not  opening  till  June  is 
well  advanced,  while  the  berries  are  as  large  as  a 
Cherry,  of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  bnrne  in  the  greatest 
prufu-sion.  'I'hi^  Thorn  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  has  been  known  in  this  country  for  about  a 
hundred  years,  but,  except  occasionally  ia  some  old- 
fashioned  garden,  it  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with, — 
H.  P. 

The  white  Dog'wood  (Cornus  albi).— When 
planted  in  a  sunny  spot  this  Dogwood,  as  it  is  often 
called,  furnishes  a  colour  rarely  seen  among  other 
shrubs  during  the  dull  days  ol  winter,  and  by  asso- 
ciating it  with  the  golden-kuked  Willow  (Salix 
vittllina)  some  charming  effects  may  bo  produced, 
As  the  most  prominent  feature  of  this  Dogwood  is 
the  bright  red  bark,  the  name  of  alba  (which  refers 
to  the  fruit)  appears  at  first  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer.  It  is  a  shrub  interesting  in  all  stages,  as 
the  clusters  of  white  blossoms  are  ornamental,  and 
the  foliage  is  ample  even  under  somewhat  dis- 
advantageous condition?.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  part  of  North  America,  and  is  said  to 
inhabit  the  b.ank3  of  rivers  and  lakes,  while  here, 
though  it  prefers  a  fairly  moist  soil,  yet  it  by  no 
means  refuses  to  grow  in  dry  spots.  Another  name 
for  this  species  is  0.  stolonifera.  The  common  Dog- 
wood (C.  sanguiuea)  is  a  British  plant,  and  is,  besides, 
widely  distributed  throughout  Europe.  The  specific 
name  is  derived  from  the  bright  red  hue  that  the 
leaves  acquire  in  autumn  before  they  drop,  but  at  no 
time  is  that  feature  so  prominent  as  the  red  bark  of 
(-'.  alba,  to  which  the  name  of  sanguinea  might  more 
fitly  have  been  given.  There  is  also  a  variety  of 
this  in  whieh  the  leaves  are  edged  with  white. — T. 

The  common  Barberry. — Interesting  notes  by 
two  correspondents  in  TiiE  Garden  (p.  370),  and  the 
sight  of  some  magnificent  plants  of  abaormal  size  and 
perfect  symmetry  laden  with  berries  by  the  roadside 
recently,  urge  me  to  add  my  testimony  afresh  to  the 
extreme  beauty  of  this  native  plant.  Not  only  is 
there  a  purple-leaved  strain  of  this  Barberry,  but  on 
many  soils  the  whole  of  the  young  shoots  come 
purple  in  the  early  spring,  and  continue  that  lively 
colour  till  tow.-irds  the  middle  or  end  of  the  growing 
season,  when  they  merge  into  a  dull  green.  The 
more  normal  type  also  fades  into  a  variety  of  brilliant 
tints.     In  addition  to  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  fruit, 
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(xcelling,  if  not  wholly  cclipi-ing,  every  bBrrieJ  plant 
in  tbe  garden  in  the  extreme  elegance  of  its  drooping 
bunches  of  coral  berries,  the  flowers  are  alio  beautiful 
*ail'er  in  the  season,  and,  as  your  correspondent 
"  E.  H."  well  says,  the  plant  has  a  chaste,  elegant 
•  ppearance  when  io  flower  in  the  spring,  and  even 
when  leafless  in  winttr  it  is  not  unornamental.  This 
Barberry  also  makes  a  good  hedge  plant  either  mixed 
with  White  Thorn  or  alone,  iti  sharp  thorns  and  dense 
habit  rendering  i;  impenetrable.  The  chief  reason, 
I  believe,  why  it  is  so  little  used  for  the  latter 
purpose  is  a  prejudice  against  it  among  farmers, 
amounting  almost  to  a  rural  creed  in  many  p  rta  of 
the  country,  that  the  Barberry  causes  mildew  on 
Wheat.  Barberries  are  not  only  used  to  make  a 
most  beautiful  and  chaste  coloured  preserve,  but  the 
bunches  of  fruit  are  also  conserved  whole,  and  in  this 
state  form  a  useful  dry  fnut  for  dessert  as  well  as  for 
the  decoration  of  other  dried  fruits.  Humble  as  it 
is,  the  Barberry  has  also  proved  very  useful  for 
dinner-table  decoration,  few  combinations  having  a 
more  cheerful  and  chaste  effect  than  one  of  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  this  Barberry  laid  on  the  c'.oth,  while 
the  fioger  glasses  are  also  furnished  with  tiny  bunches 
of  its  delicately  shaped  coral  berries. — Hortu.s. 

The  variegated  Walnut  tree  (Juglans  regia 
variegata).— This  remarkalile  variety  was  raised  from 
seed  of  J.  regia  laciniata.  The  leaves,  and  occa- 
sionally the  bark  of  the  branches,  are  pleasingly 
variegated  with  yellowish  white,  which  contrasts 
finely  with  the  lively  glistening  green  of  the  rest  of 
the  foliage.  The  variegation  did  not  appear  until 
about  the  second  year  of  the  growth  of  the  seedling. 

The  Burr  Oak  ((,|uercus  macrocarpa). — This  is 
perhapj  the  most  ornamental  of  American  Oaks.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  graceful  beauty  of  these  trees 
when  not  crowded  or  cramped  in  their  growth,  but 
left  free  to  follow  their  own  mode  of  development. 
Who  has  not  admired  theje  trees  in  American  Burr 
Oak  openings  ''.  Their  large  leaves  are  dark  green 
above  and  a  bright  silvery  white  beneath,  which 
gives  the  tree  a  singulary  fine  appearance  when 
agitated  by  the  wind.  The  wood  is  tough,  close 
grained,  and  more  durable  than  that  of  the  White 
Oak,  especially  when  exposed  to  frequent  changes  of 
moisture  and  dryness. 

Buddleia  globosa — I  saw  this  plant  during 
early  summer  blooming  very  finely  in  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow's  garden  at  Llandudno.  It  was  planted  on  a 
warm,  sheltered,  sunny  border,  where  it  grew  luxu- 
riantly and  flowered  freely.  It  will  hardly  stand  our 
winters  north  of  the  Trent,  and  when  planted  out  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  should  be 
against  a  south  wall.  Even  if  cut  down  by  frost, 
however,  it  will  spring  up  again  luxuriantly.  To 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it  I  may  describe 
it  as  a  deciduous  shrub,  growing  10  feet  or  1^  feet 
high.  It  has  lance-shaped  leaves  of  a  dull  green, 
much  veined  and  netted  ;  the  blossoms,  which  are 
handsome,  are  like  round  balls,  as  large  as  Cherries, 
and  deep  golden.  They  are  in  perfection  in  Jlay  and 
June.  It  should  be  planted  in  rather  dry,  and  well- 
drained  soil. — It.  D. 

Syringa  Emodi.— This  Himalayan  Lilac  is 
additionally  valuable  owing  to  its  flowering  late  in 
the  season.  It  forms  a  large,  stout-growing  bush  or 
sm.all  tiee,  the  flowers  of  which  are  white  or  some- 
times tinged  with  lilac,  and  borne  in  erect  panicles. 
A  plant  studded  with  these  spikes  of  blossoms  is 
very  ornamental.  They  are  also  strongly  scented— 
indeed,  too  much  so  for  close  acquaintance,  but  at  a 
distance  the  odour  is  not  unpleasant.  It  thrives  as 
well  as  the  common  kind  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
is  quite  hardy. — T. 

Double-flowering  Cherry  (Cerasus  serrulata). 
^Thi.s  C^herry  forms  a  very  ornamental  deciduous, 
somewhat  erect  tree-like  shrub  from  6  feet  to  8  feet 
high,  with  stout  branches  sparsely  furnished  with 
laterals,  which  in  April  are  thickly  clothed  with 
numerous  clusters  of  large  double  flowers  that  remain 
long  in  perfection  ;  on  account  of  this  and  its  dwarf 
tree-like  appearance,  it  is  the  most  desirable  of  all 
the  double-flowered  Cherries  for  a  small  garden.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  north  of  China,  where  it  is  called 
Yiiung-To.  It  grows  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil, 
and  is  increased  either  by  budding  or  grafting  on  the 


common  Cherry  stock.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country  in  18i2.  The  leaves  are  obovate-pointed, 
quite  smooth,  bristly  serrated  on  the  edges,  alternate 
on  the  young  .shoots,  but  more  or  less  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  other  p^rts,  and  very  like  those  of  the 
Bigarreau  Cherry  both  in  size  and  bhipe.  The  flowers 
are  double,  white  at  first,  but  afterwards,  when  fully 
expanded,  tinged  with  red  and  produced  in  clusters 
on  the  previous  year's  growth. 

Retinosporas. — A  score  or  more  varieties  of 
these  hardy  and  graceful  trees  are  grown  in  nurseries 
in  the  United  States,  and  no  fewer  than  thirty  dis- 
tinct variaies  of  the  interesting  Japanese  Maples. 
The  frequent  communication  between  America  and 
Japan  now-a-days  has  led  to  the  introduction  of 
many  Japanese  plants,  which  are  found  to  withstand 
the  extreme  cold  of  the  Northern  States. 

Pinus  koraiensis  — In  The  C.^rden  (p.  371) 
this  Pine  is  described  as  synonymous  to  P.  parvi- 
flora.  I  can  liardly  think  that  "  E. "  possesses  the 
true  kind,  for,  without  doubt,  they  are  perfectly 
distinct.  The  leaves  of  P.  parviflora  are  about 
U  inches  long,  and  much  more  glaucous  than 
those  of  P.  koraiensis.  The  tree  also  cones  more 
freely  and  is  not  so  compact  in  growth.  The 
leaves  of  P.  koraiensis  are  about  4  inches  long, 
and  the  habit  of  the  tree  is  compact.  The  two 
species  are  both  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
pinetum.— W.  0.,  Fota,  Cork. 

Autumn  tints. — I  send  you  a  few  autumn 
leaves— leaves  of  Acer  Ginnala  of  the  brightest 
crimson,  and,  more  beautiful  still,  leaves  of  Rosa 
rugosa,  of  marbled  green  and  yellow  edged  with 
the  brightest  red.  We  think  the  latter  carry  ofl' 
the  palm  for  beauty  amongst  all  autumn  leaves. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  every  plant  of  Rosa  rugosa 
which  has  such  leaves.  We  have  many  plants, 
butj  only  one  has  the  leaves  so  higlily  coloured. 
This  we  cannot  explain,  but  suspect  the  expla- 
nation lies  in  the  fact  that  the  plant  in  question 
is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  all  day,  and  perhaps 
there  is  something  in  the  soil  that  affects  the 
foliage.  The  leaves  of  Rhus  typhina  have  also 
been  very  fine.  The  tree  has  been,  as  "  E.  V.  B." 
beautifully  describes  it  (in  her  delightful  little 
book,  "  Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden  "  ),  as  if  a 
sunset  cloud  had  settled  down  upon  it."  The 
leaves  of  Rhus  Cotinus  surpass,  we  think,  those  of 
R.  typhina,  but  both  and  the  Acer  are,  in  our 
opinion,  left  behind  by  the  Rose.— W.  H.  Tillett, 
SproiMoiif  \ofirii-k. 

*,*  The  leaves  had,  when  they  arrived,  lost  a 
little  of  their  freshness,  but  when  dipped  in  water 
they  recovered  much  of  it,  and  were  very  beau- 
tiful.—Ed. 

r).52n.  — Pruning  Cotoneaster  Simonsi. — 
When  properly  managed,  this  fast-growing  sub 
evergreen  is  one  of  our  best  hardy  wall  trees.  If 
"  (i.  C."  e.xamines  the  young  growths,  he  will  find 
flower-buds  formed  in  the  axils  of  all  or  nearly  all 
the  leaves;  spurring  back  removes  them,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  he  loses  the  berries.  Some 
years  ago  I  planted  a  number  of  trees  against  an 
old  stone  wall  facing  the  north,  and  tried  the  same 
plan,  but  finding  I  not  only  lost  the  fruit,  but  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  losing  the  trees  also,  I  changed  my 
system,  which  is  as  follows  :  Old  trees  which  had 
thrown  up  perhaps  a  dozen  shoots  early  in  the 
spring  were  pruned  upon  what  Grape  growers 
would  term  the  long-rod  principle,  i.e  ,  every 
alternate  shoot  was  cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground ; 
in  some  cases  two  out  of  three  shoots  were  taken. 
The  trees  the  first  year  looked  rather  thin,  but 
they  threw  up  vigorous  growths,  which  were  nailed 
in  intact  to  flower,  when  the  old  ones  in  their 
turn  were  cut  away.  This  long-rod  principle  has 
now  been  followed  up  for  several  years,  and  the 
wall,  about  (i  feet  in  height,  is  always  furnished 
with  fresh  bright  shoots,  neither  too  clo.?e  nor  too 
trim,  literally  covered  with  berries.  If  the  wall  in 
question  is  too  high  for  one  or  .at  most  two  years' 
growth  to  reach  the  top,  "G.  C."  must  try  another 
variety  ;  probably  ('.  microphylla,  a  most  beautiful 
evergreen  wall  .shrub,  might  answer  his  purpose. 
This,  however,  in  course  of  time  gets  rather  wild, 
but  it  is  not  so  impatient  of  the  knife  as  C.  Simonsi. 
—W.  CoLE,M.\N,  Eafihwi-  Ca-'/e,  Ledbury. 


MINA  LOBATA. 

The  genus  Mina  is  clo.?ely  allied  to  Ipomasa, 
from  which,  however,  it  dill'ers  in  several  parti- 
culars. The  flowers,  which  are  very  persistent, 
are  produced  on  forked  racemes,  and  their  bright 
colours  are  shown  off  to  advantage  by  the  deep 
green  foliage,  which  i.s  dense  and  luxuriant. 
The  oldest  racemes  attain  a  length  of  from 
15  inches  to  18  inches,  and  produce  from  thirty 
to  forty  reddish  yellow  flowers  on  each  fork.  The 
flower.^,  which  are  tube-like,  measure  when  fully 
developed  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
while  the  uppermost  coloured  bud  is  only  one- 


Fluwors  of  Minu  lobata  (natvn-al  size).   Colour,  reddisli  orange 
and  jcllow. 

eighth  of  an  inch  long.  The  plant  is  a  rapid 
grower  ;  seeds  of  it  should  be  scjwn  in  March  and 
the  seedlings  cultivated  in  pots  until  the  middle 
(jf  IMay,  when  they  cair  be  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground.  By  the  beginning  of  August  they 
will  have  formed  ]iyramids  over  18  feet  in  height, 
well  furnished  with  foliage  and  prof u.sely  covered 
with  flowers,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
illustration,  which  shows  part  of  a  pyramid  re- 
duced from  a  photograph.  It  is  a  plant  which 
likes  a  sunny  situation  and  is  well  suited  for 
covering  arbours,  trelli-ses,  &c.  It  was  introduced 
to  this  country  many  years  ago,  hut  .seems  to 
have  been  lost.  It  was  figured  in  the  Bukinhul 
lieyister  in  1842.  In  all  probability  it  did  not 
mature  its  seed.'^,  and  hence  its   disappearance. 
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Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  liavo,  how- 1  that  it  is  no  use  working  the  Austrian  Biiers  on 
ever,  we  believe,  harvested  good  seeJa  of  it  this  |  Manetti — that  they  will  not  so  succeed  for  long  ; 
season,  and  therefore  we  trust  it  will  not  again  and  anyone  who  has  ever  wasted  their  time  and 
be   lost  to  cultivation.     It  is  a  Mexican  specie 


and  the  only  one  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
belonging  to  the  genus. 


Rose  Garden. 


material  in  trying  to  strike  cuttings  of  the 
Austrian  Briers  will  at  once  see  the  reason  why. 
This  is  the  real  reason,  also,  for  the  constantly- 
reiterated  injunction  to  plant  with  the  union  of 
stock  and  scion  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
not  to  keep  down  suckeroi,  nor  because  it  is  good 
for  the  roots  to  be  buried  deep,  but  because,  if 
otherwise,  there  is  hardly  a  chance  of  the  plant 
surviving  for  any  length  of  time.  The  contention 
that  tlie  .Manetti  is  the  best  stock  for  light  soils 
seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 


"M.\NETT[  THE  R0(JT  OF  ALL  EVIL.^' 
The  planting  feason  is  again  upon  us,  and  tht 
question  just  now  is  continually  being  asked 
What  is  the  best  s-tock  on  which  to  have  Rose: 
budded, orwhat  kind  of  stocks 
liad  best  be  planted  for  bud- 
ding next  year  i  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  not  ditficult  to  answer 
directly,  but  it  is  even  easier 
to  give  a  negative  reply.  To 
invert  the  words  of  Canon 
Reynolds  Hole,  the  Manetti, 
as  a  stock  for  Roses,  is  the 
quickest,  the  easiest, thecheap- 
est,  and — the  worst.  To  this 
statement  it  may  be  objected, 
that  as  the  Manetti  furnishes 
splendid  maiden  plants,  often 
with  shoots  10  feet  long  ;  that 
as  Manetti  stocks  are  no  trou- 
ble to  make,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  cut  sticks  with 
a  pair  of  clippers  into  !)  inch 
lengths  and  insert  them  in 
sandy  soil  to  obtain  Do  per 
cent,  of  workable  stocks  ;  that 
as  plants  on  Manetti  may  be 
bought  for  less  than  any  other 
kind  of  Rose  tree  ;  therefore 
the  Manetti  must  be  a  very 
economical  .stock.  But,  all  the 
same,  it  remains  a  most  apt 
illustration  of  the  saying, 
"  cheap  and  nasty  ;  "  and  i 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  I  were  offered  a  thou- 
sand Rose  trees  on  Manetti 
as  a  gift,  1  would  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  planting  them. 

The  inferiority  of  Manetti 
as  a  stock  for  Roses  is  jiretty 
generally  admitted,  but  it  is 
constantly  urged  as  an  excuse 
for  its  continued  cultivation 
that  plants  on  Manetti  will 
thrive  on  light  soils  where 
plants  on  Brier  will  not  grow 
— a  contention  which  my  ex- 
perience at  any  rate  entirely 
fails  to  support.  Having 
grown  Roses  on  six  or  seven 
forms  of  stocks,  in  soils  of  the 
sandiest  and  of  the  heaviest 
as  well  as  on  mixed  soils  of 
various  intermediate  consis- 
tencies, the  plants  worked  on 
Manetti  have  in  every  case 
been  the  first  to  go.  They  grow 
magnificently  (sometimes)  the 
first  year,  wretchedly  the 
second,   and    frequently    fail 

to  survive  the  third.     Sometimes,  after  having   its  more  fibrous  and  shallow  roots  would  be  better 
appeared  moribund  during  the  season,  a  plant   able  to  avail  themselves  of  what  moisture  there 


Min.ilobata;  sbo-^^ing  habit  uf  growth.     Engraved  fi  om 


will  suddenly  seem  endued  with  a  fresh  lease  of 
life,  and  it  will  then  be  found  that  the  scion  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself  upon  its  own 
roots  ;  in  fact,  the  chance  that  any  variety  has  of 
making  a  permanent  plant  when  worked  on 
Manetti  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with 
which  that  variety  will  strike  as  a  cutting.  To  take 
a  single  instance :  nurserymen  will  often  tell  one 


might  be  on  sandy  land ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  case  of  great  drought,  their  roots,  being  fine 
and  near  the  surface,  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
burnt  up  than  those  of  the  Brier,  which  are  able 
to  travel  farther  and  deeper  in  search  of  moisture, 
and  in  case  of  a  wet  season  the  comparatively  soft 
Manetti  fibres  are  extremely  liable  to  rot.  Again, 
the  roots  being  so  shallow,  they  are  sensitive  to 


sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  a  rapid  alter- 
nation of  heat  and  cold  being  especiallj'  conducive 
to  millew,  it  happens  that  Roses  on  Manetti  get 
mildewed  to  an  abnormal  extent. 

That  this  character  of  Manetti  is  not  the  acci- 
dent of  any  local  influences  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  similar  objections  are  made  to  it  by  well- 
known  growers  in  such  various  parts  of  the 
country  as  Surrey,  Berkshire,  and  Lancashire 
Hertfordshire,  Essex,  and  Nottinghamshire,  Ox- 
ford and  Camljridge,  and  Kent  and  Stirlingshire, 
where,  in  comparison  with  other  stocks,  the 
Manetti  has  been  largely  tried  and  found  want- 
ing. A  further  very  strong  indication  of  its 
inferiority  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  some  large 
nurseries,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France,  the  Manetti 
stock  has  been  entirely  dis- 
carded, while  in  nearly  all  it 
is  year  by  year  fuither  giving 
place  to  the  native  Brier. 
For  it  is  the  native  wild  Rose 
that  long  trial  has  proved  to 
be  the  best  stock  for  garden 
Ro.ses  in  this  temperate  cli- 
mate, and  though  we  nury 
well  be  grateful  to  the  Italian 
rival  that  so  long  held  undis- 
)>utcd  sway  as  a  dwarf  stock, 
for  having  made  Roses  plenti- 
ful and  cheap  and  for  having 
broken  through  the  system 
of  growing  Roses  only  as 
standards,  yet  we  can  well  dis- 
pense with  the  further  services 
of  the  foreigner.  I  say  wild 
Rose  advisedly,  rather  than  R. 
canina,  for  there  are  several 
other  species  that  may  be  em- 
ployed. Of  those  practically 
useless  as  stocks  may  lie  men- 
tioned, of  course,  R.  spino- 
sissima  and  R.  mollis,  also  R. 
arvensis  and  rubiginosa ;  but 
those  available  are  R.  inodora, 
lomentosa,  sy  sty  la,  canina,  and 
cajsia.  The  two  last  named 
aie  certainly  the  most  valu- 
able, U.  ciesia  especially,  for 
tho^e  who  prefer  seedling 
Briers,  since  it  always  fruits 
in  prolusion,  anil  lieing  of 
compact,  sturdy  habit  makes 
manageable  young  plants, 
while  its  native  climate  of 
Perthshire  ensures  it  pretty 
complete  hardiness ;  and  R. 
cauina's  good  qualities  are  en- 
hanced by  the  great  advantage 
of  the  very  geneial  distribu- 
tion of  tbe  species. 

The  objettions  that  aie 
chiefly  urged  against  dwarf 
Biier  stocks  by  those  who 
are  enamoured  of  tlje  fatal 
facility  of  the  Mitnetti  are, 
that  llie  former  aie  difficult 
or  tedious  to  make  and  more 
so  to  bud  ;  while  in  the  case 
of  seedlings  the  young  plants 
ar^  always  smothered  with  mildew.  To  take 
the  case  of  the  seedling  Briers  first :  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  seed  be  sown  annuallj',  the 
length  of  lime  taken  by  the  seedlings  to  atiain 
maturity  is  not  very  material,  since  as  soon  as 
the  first  crop  of  plants  is  ready  to  use  there  will 
alwajs  subsequently  be  a  constant  succession. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  young  state  the  plants  are 
very  subject  to  mildew,  but  they  grow  out  of  it 
and  seem  none  the  worse,  and  by  the  lime  they 
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are  ready  to  be  budded  no  abnormal  liability  to 
this  pest  is  apparent. 

The  best  method  to  adopt  in  raising  seedling 
Biitrs  is  to  place  the  heps  as  soon  as  gathered  in 
boxes  of  sand,  to  be  left  out  of  doors  exposed  to 
the  weather  during  the  winter  ;  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  fruit  thus  ruts  away,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  seed  swells  somewhat,  ensuring  a  more  even 
and  rapid  lireak  when  it  is  finally  sown  than  if 
kept  dry  during  the  winter.  In  March  the  con- 
tents of  the  boxes  may  be  turned  out  and  rubbed 
together  between  the  hands  to  separate  the  seeds 
which  will  still  be  lying  in  hep-like  aggregations, 
•though  the  outer  husk  of  the  hep  will  have 
perished,  and  then  the  mixed  seed  and  sand  may 
be  sown  together  on  prepared  seed-beds.  Tiie 
seedlings  will  come  up  thickly,  and  in  November 
should  be  taken  up  and  "  heeled  in "  in  some 
sheltered  place  under  a  wall  or  fence  until  the 
following  March,  when  they  are  planted  out  in 
nursery  beds.  In  this  process  two  sizes  should 
be  made  of  the  plants,  as  the  largest  will  be 
ready  to  bud  the  year  following,  while  the 
smallest  will  have  to  wait  another  year.  Tlie 
difficulty  of  working  these  stocks  is  unfortunately 
more  real  than  any  other  objection  urged  against 
them,  although,  like  all  other  difficulties,  it  may 
be  overcome  by  practice.  But  the  buds  have  to 
be  inserted  upon  what  may  be  called  for  prac- 
tical purposes  the  tap-root  of  the  plant ;  that  is 
to  say,  just  Ijelow  the  crown  or  collar  from  which 
all  the  branches  spring,  and  as  this  root-like 
stem  is  often  crooked  and  twisted,  in  addition  to 
having  but  a  thin  bark,  the  successful  insertion 
of  buds  is  a  matter  requiring  at  first  considerable 
patience  and  care ;  but  that  extensive  trade- 
growers  can  att'ord  to  dispense  with  all  other 
stocks  is  proof  enough  that  the  difficulty  may  be 
overcome,  and  the  superiority  of  the  resulting 
plants  to  those  worked  on  Manetti  is  well  worth 
a  little  additional  troub'e. 

None  of  the  charges,  however,  that  are 
brought  against  the  seedling  Brier  hold  good 
against  Brier  cuttings,  and  where  the  slight  extra 
trouble  of  raising  and  working  the  former  is 
considered  excessive,  the  latter  may  well  be 
employed,  for  there  is  very  little  difference  dis- 
coverable between  plants  on  the  two  forms  of  the 
native  stock,  and  though  the  Brier  cuttings  want 
a  little  more  care  in  the  actual  making,  yet  they 
are  ready  at  the  same  time  and  are  just  as  easy 
to  bud  as  the  Manettis.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  Brier  cuttings  do  not  root  readily  enough  to 
be  available  as  a  general  stock,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  when  they  are  properly  made.  Taking 
the  average  for  the  last  three  years,  I  find  that 
the  Manetti  cuttings  have  produced  something 
over  90  per  cent., and  the  Briercuttings  between  ~b 
and  80  per  cent,  of  workable  stocks,  a  quite  suffi- 
cient proportion  for  practical  purposes. 

Brier  cuttings  cannot  be  made  with  a  secateur, 
but  must  be  knife-made,  and  they  are  preferably 
made  with  a  heel,  though  this  is  not  essential. 
Well-iipened  shoots  having  been  cut  into  9-inch 
lengths,  all  the  eyes  except  the  top  two  or  three 
are  removed  with  the  knife  ;  a  long  nick  is  made 
in  the  ground  with  a  spade  and  filled  with  white 
sand,  and  in  this  the  cuttings  are  firmly  inserted 
about  -2  inches  apart,  and  with  not  more  than 
2  inches  of  their  length  remaining  above  ground. 
In  this  way  the  rooting  of  a  large  percentage 
may  be  ensured.  The  time  of  year  at  which  the 
operation  may  best  be  performed  depends  some- 
what upon  the  season  and  the  time  at  which  ripe 
shoots  can  be  obtained  for  cuttings  ;  as  a  rule, 
the  sooner  after  the  middle  of  September  that 
the  reiiuisite  materials  can  be  found  the  better, 
but  any  time  till  the  end  of  November  will 
serve.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  earlier 
planted  cuttings  yield  most  stocks. 


All  dwarf  stocks  should  be  transplanted  and 
root-pruned  in  the  November  f  dlowing  (that  is, 
twelve  or  fourteen  months  after)  their  insertion 
as  cuttings,  and  then  be  heeled  in  during  the 
winter,  and  not  be  planted  out  in  lines  where 
they  are  to  be  budded  until  the  following  spring, 
for  it  is  desirable  that  the  stocks  should  be  not 
deeply  planted,  in  order  that  the  buds  may  be 
inserted  close  on  to  the  roots  ;  if,  however,  shal- 
low planting  in  autumn  be  resorted  to,  the  stocks 
will  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground  liy  the  frost  and 
before  long  will  be  falling  about  in  all  directions ; 
and  if,  to  avoid  this,  the  stocks  be  planted  deeper, 
the  buds  are  liable  to  be  inserted  too  far  above 
the  roots  and  the  plants  will  subsequently  appear 
upon  stems.  This  may  be  avoided  by  drawing 
the  earth  away  from  the  stocks  when  budding 
them,  but  that  hinders  the  budder,  wasting  his 
time  and  prolonging  his  work,  and  even  if  it  is 
done,  a  sudden  thunder-shower  just  after  the 
stocks  have  been  budded  may  w-ash  all  the  earth 
back  and  bury  and  choke  the  buds.  The  exigen- 
cies of  nursery  arrangements  may  involve  the 
necessity  of  planting  stocks  during  the  autumn 
in  great  nurseries  ;  but  amateurs  with  their  com- 
paratively small  number  of  stocks  are  not  bound 
by  routine  to  the  same  extent,  and  by  deferring 
the  planting  until  a  showery  day  in  March,  or 
even  April  if  !March  continues  dry,  all  trouble 
and  danger  are  avoided,  and  the  stocks  may  safely 
be  planted  quite  shallow  and  will  be  growing 
freely  in  plenty  of  time  to  receive  the  buds, 
which  can  then  without  further  trouble  be  in- 
serted close  down  to  the  roots  any  time  from  June 
onwards. 

Some  of  the  advant  ig  's  of  the  Brier  as  a  dwarf 
stock  are,  that  the  Brier  being  less  precocious 
than  Manetti,  plants  worked  on  the  former  are 
less  liable  to  start  into  growth  too  early  and  get 
cut  back  by  spring  frosts  ;  and  that  the  great 
hardness  of  Brier  roots  enables  them  to  eadure 
on  cold,  wet  soils  without  rotting,  while  in  case  of 
drought  they  are  able  to  travel  to  great  depth 
and  distance  in  search  of  moisture.  The  roots  of 
seedling  Briers  generally  go  straight  down  into 
the  soil,  but  those  of  Brier  cuttings  extend  more 
laterally  and  are  even  more  fibrous,  so  that  Brier 
cuttings  especially  make  stocks  admirably  adapted 
to  soils  of  any  consistency,  whether  light  or  heavy. 

Of  the  various  other  stocks  that  have  at  times 
been  employed,  there  are  three  that  are  still  not 
unfrequently  used  for  Roses,  namely,  a  variety 
of  1\.  multitlora  called  De  la  Griflferaie,  R.  poly- 
antha,  and  a  China,  Madame  Planlier.  The  la^t 
is  of  no  special  value  as  a  stock,  and  the  first- 
named  is  too  lusty  for  many  varieties,  though  it 
answers  well  for  some  of  the  climbing  Teas  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  race,  but  it  is  so  liable  to 
mildew,  that  it  is  not  a  desirable  sort  to  have 
among  young  plants  in  the  propagating  ground, 
and  for  this  reason  I  have  discarded  it  in  favour 
of  R.  polyantha.  My  experience  of  this  .Japanese 
species  is  not  yet  sufficiently  extended  (having 
only  employed  it  during  three  years)  to  enable 
me  to  say  how  far  it  is  available  as  a  stock  for 
all  varieties,  and  it  also  may  prove  too  vigorous 
for  the  weaker-growing  kinds;  but  very  vigorous 
sorts,  especially  the  stronger  Teas,  do  well  upon 
it,  and  if  it  should  prove  generally  useful,  there 
will  be  no  complaint  of  difficulty  iu  propagating 
it  for  stt)cks,  as  it  is  the  most  freely-rooting  Rose 
I  know.  I  have  put  in  cuttings  in  the  open 
ground  in  September  and  had  them  so  well 
rooted  before  Christmas,  that  in  the  following 
March  some  were  planted  iu  permanent  situa- 
tions where  they  were  to  flower,  and  the  rest 
were  planted  in  nursery  rows  and  budded  in  the 
ensuing  July  ten  and  a  half  months  after  the  in- 
sertion of  the  cuttings.  Of  course  Manetti  may 
occasionally  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  though 


not  to  any  great  extent ;  but  if  R.  polyantha 
should  prove,  as  a  great  French  grower  has 
declared  it  to  be,  a  first-rate  stock  for  all  sorts  of 
Roses,  it  will  be  no  mean  advantage  to  be  able 
thereby  to  save  a  year  in  case  of  emergencj'. 

As  at  present  advised,  however,  the  answer  to 
the  question  which  is  just  now  being  asked  on 
all  sides,  "What  is  the  best  stock  on  which  to 
grow  Roses  r'  is  undoubtedly:  The  best  stock 
for  Roses  in  this  country  is  the  native  Brier,  of 
which  the  most  valuable  s))ecies  are  R.  canina 
and  R.  csesia,  and  as  for  the  respective  merits 
of  seedling  and  cutting,  it  seems  to  be  about  six 
of  one  to  half-a-dozen  of  the  other. 

T.  W.  G. 


Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. — This  favourite 
Rose  furnished  us  with  numbers  of  valuable  blooms 
.ill  through  last  month,  which  is  later  in  the  year 
than  blooms  are  usually  produced  in  large  numbers. 
As  a  September  Rose  I  do  not  think  it  has  an  equal, 
its  half-open  buds  being  then  very  charming.  Early 
in  the  season  it  produced  some  perfect  flowers,  a  cir- 
cumstance I  do  not  remember  to  have  happened 
before.— J.  C.  C. 

Tea  Kosa  Sunset. — In  the  Salisbury  Nurseries 
I  recently  saw  a  good  breadth  of  this  comparatively 
new  variety  in  the  form  of  half  standards  on  Brier 
stocks.  It  has  bloomed  very  freely  and  would  d) 
so  till  damaged  by  frosts.  The  blooms  are  fine  and 
double,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  marked  im- 
provement oa  Madame  Falcot.  In  pots  the  foliage 
and  habit  are  very  distinct,  but  in  the  open  the  young 
shoots  in  the  autumn  are  really  beautiful,  and  used 
iu  boa([Ucts  or  vases  would  be  remarkably  effective. 
The  colour  of  the  young  leaves  are,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
describe  them  from  memory,  of  a  deep  metallic  red 
and  most  .tttractive. — W.  I. 


Fruit  Garden. 

ROOT-PRUNING. 

Several  features  of  growth  and  of  climate  com- 
bine to  give  the  practice  of  root-pruning  special 
importance  this  season.  The  Indian-like  summer 
weather  and  heavy  rains  have  fostered  strong 
growths,  while  the  scanty  Apple  crops  in  some 
localities,  under  the  average  yield  in  most, 
and  the  abnormal  freedom  of  the  trees  from  insect 
pests,  have  all  helped  to  develop  a  crop  of  wood 
of  exceptional  size  and  vigour.  Growth  is  like- 
wise late  as  well  as  vigorous.  Seldom  or  never 
have  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees  been  so  fresh  and 
green  as  in  these  opening  days  of  November  ; 
hence  the  unripe  state  of  not  a  little  of  the  young 
wood  this  autumn-tide.  Rightly  interpreted,  this, 
furnishes  a  powerful  appeal  for  root-pruning. 
Already  it  is  almost  too  late  to  check  the  roots  so  as 
to  heighten  and  hasten  maturity.  But  something 
may  yet  be  done  to  check  or  stop  further  supplies 
of  sap,  and  thus  render  the  wood  less  succulent, 
and  consequently  in  less  danger  of  becoming  food 
for  frost  in  the  spring.  As  it  is  the  spring  frosts 
that  blight  and  bla^t  promising  crops,  and  cripple 
and  destroy  our  fruit  trees,  this  simple  method  of 
making  them  more  bard  at  that  season,  by  cur- 
tailing their  sap  in  the  autumn,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance.  And  this  root-prun- 
ing doubtless  accomplishes  ;  for  whatever  theory 
of  root  structure  or  function  may  be  adopted,  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  disturbance  of  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  roots,  the  detachment  of  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  them  from  the  soil,  and  the  pruning 
ofl'  of  some  of  them  necessarily  limits  the  supply  of 
fluids  and  hastens  and  heightens  maturity.  So 
close  is  the  correlation  of  perfect  ripeness  of  wood 
to  annual  fertility,  and  so  necessary  is  the  latter 
to  profit,  that  but  little  more  need  be  added  to 
enforce  the  practicalimportanceof  root-pruning.  It 
is  so  far  also  one  of  our  most  potent  means  of  pro- 
tection, insomuch  as  it  enables  the  tree  to  protect 
itself  in  two  ways.  It  makes  it  hardier  and  it  forces 
it  to  be  later,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
of  these  is  the    more  valuable  in  securing    per- 
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petual  fertility.  Root-pruning  is  also  the  most 
powerful  mean?  at  our  command  for  limiting;  the 
size  of  fruit  trees  and  moulding  them  into  shape. 
Hardly  had  fruit  trees  left  the  open  forest  or  tield 
when  the  necessity  of  curtailing  their  size  and 
alterino;  their  natural  forms  arosef.  Doubtless  both 
these  legitimate  objects  have  been  pushed  to  most 
absurd  and  unprofitable  extremes.  In  parks, 
orchards,  or  woods  fruit  trees  may  safely  have  the 
fair  run  of  their  heads,  and  also  of  their  roots,  so 
soon  as  fertile  habit?  have  been  established.  But 
in  garlen?,  and  especiiUy  small  ones,  space  is  often 
very  limited,  and  hence  restrictions,  more  or  less 
severe,  mu-it  be  laid  upon  growth.  Fruit  trees  and 
bushes  must  either  be  starved,  cramped,  pruned, 
worked,  or  fruited  into  small  dimensions. 

Leaving  the  starving,  crampin?,  dwarfing  stock 
methods  of  limiting  the  area  of  fruit  trees  or 
bushes,  let  us  note  the  cli'ects  of  root-pruning.  In 
nothing  were  the  older  cultivators  more  hopelessly 
beaten  than  in  their  persistent  attempts  to  limit 
the  size  and  improve  the  form  of  their  fruit  trees 
by  pruning.  The  fact  is  they  began  at  the  wrong 
end.  By  their  severe  prunings  of  the  tops  and 
leaving  the  roots  intact,  the  former  necessarily 
became  the  more  vigorous,  and  also  the  more 
difficult  to  force  into  or  keep  in  any  desired 
form.  But  the  trees  that  resist  and  'defy  the 
powers  of  the  knife  on  their  tops  are  immediately 
amenable  to  its  smallest  cuts  on  their  roots,  and 
thus  root-piuning  has  solved  the  problem  of  the 
size  and  form  of  fruit  trees,  and  enables  us  with 
ease  to  regulate  both  at  will.  It  has  done  more 
and  better  than  this,  and  ha?  enabled  us  to  adjust 
the  proper  balance  between  growth  and  fertility, 
80  that  the  current  year's  wood  shall  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  current  year's  crops  of  fruit,  and 
also  for  the  preparation  and  fulfilling  of  the 
succeeding  year's  fruit  beds.  When  this  perfect 
consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  every 
rational  root-pruner,  is  reached,  then  should  the 
root-pruner  gratefully  rest  from  his  labours.  But, 
unfortunately,  like  not  a  few  knights  of  the  pen, 
the  root-pruner  does  not  always  know  when  to 
stop.  He  not  seldom  goes  on  pruning  long  after 
all  need  of  it  has  ceased,  and  it  is  this  excess  or 
abuse  of  root  pruning  that  has  so  often  caused  it 
to  be  disparaged  or  evil  spoken  of.  So  soon  as  it 
has  succeeded  in  re'ducing  the  size  of  the  trees  to 
the  desired  extent,  moulding  them  into  form,  and 
establishing  their  fertility,  root-pruning  should 
cease.  To  continue  it  afterwards  is  like  swallow- 
ing medicine  after  the  cure  is  perfect,  or  probing 
a  wound  after  it  is  soundly  healed.  Neither 
would  be  more  foolish  nor  dangerous  than  the 
knife  on  the  roots  after  fertility  is  so  often  re- 
peated as  to  become  an  established  habit ;  for, 
like  other  habits,  fertility  once  firmly  established 
repeats  itself  with  something  like  automatic 
certainty.  But  fruit  trees  may  once  more  relapse 
into  sterility. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  disturbers  of  a  fertile 
habit  is  the  loss  of  a  crop  of  fruit.  Thus  relieved 
from  its  annual  load  through  frost-bite,  blight,  or 
other  accident,  the  fertile  tree  may  again  relapse 
into  barrenness  and  rush  wildly  into  wood-making. 
Unless  this  is  promptly  arrested  by  root-pruning, 
not  one  only,  but  many  crops  may  be  lost,  for  the 
tree,  having  reverted  to  the  habit  of  growing  gross 
shoots,  is  lively  to  repeat  it  unless  once  more 
checked  by  root-pruning.  It  is  not,  however, 
always  needful  to  root-prune  trees  that  cast  off  or 
lose  a  crop  of  fruit.  Occasionally  trees  slip  a 
crop  through  exhaustion :  either  root-pruning  may 
have  been  indulged  in  to  excess,  or  over-cropping 
been  repeated  so  often  that  the  vital  forces  of  the 
plants  have  been  crippled  or  exhausted.  \Yhat 
such  trees  need  is  not  more  pruning,  but  lighter 
crops  and  more  food.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  miscalculations  in 
the  manner  or  amount  of  root-pruning  are  almost 
sure  to  result  in  excessive  fertility.  The  dangers 
of  the  latter  may  be  met  in  various  ways,  as,  for 
example,  by  early  and  severe  thinning  of  the 
fruit  and  liberal  feeding  with  liquid  and  solid 
manures,  the  latter  applied  in  the  form  of  surface 
mulches,   &c.     This    is    absolutely    necessary   to 


sustain  the  stamina  of  the  trees  under  the 
abnormally  heavy  burdens  that  root-pruning 
imposes  on  them,  and  also  to  develop  the  bulk  of 
the  fruit  to  the  largest  possible  average  size  and 
quality.  <  ■'rowers  of  fruit  for  sale  (and  who  is  not 
in  these  hard  times;)  i3nd  that  none  but  the  finest 
samples  pay  a  handsome  profit  in  the  crowded 
markets.  I  have  lately  noticed  some  Pitmaston 
Duchess  and  Marie  Louise  Pears  equal  to  those 
of  Channel  Islands  fruit,  their  unusual  size  and 
excellency  arising  solely  from  prompt  and  severe 
thinning. 

To  leave  the  root  pruned  tree  to  struggle  with 
its  whole  load  of  fruit  thus  artificially  augmented 
is  just  as  unreasonable  as  to  go  on  root  pruning  it 
after  its  fertility  has  been  hardened  into  a  habit. 
The  trees  themselves  teach  us  useful  lessons  in 
fruit-thinning  by  shooting  oil'  a  portion,  or  a 
whole,  of  their  crops  when  these  are  too  heavy 
for  their  vital  powers  to  bring  to  perfection. 
Nature,  however,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
is  apt  to  run  to  extremes.  In  her  attempts  to 
strike  a  fair  balance  between  the  tree's  back  and 
its  burden  it  not  seldom  drops  its  entire  crop, 
while  the  ob.servant  cultivator  will  so  skilfully 
balance  his  dual  prunings,  and  nicely  adjust  the 
supply  and  exhaustive  forces  of  the  trees,  so  as  to 
land  a  good  crop  alike  of  fruit  and  of  wood 
annually,  and  thus  preserve  their  health  and 
extend  their  longevity.  The  most  likely  modes  of 
securing  these  ends  through  root-pruning  will  be 
pointed  out  in  my  next  and  concluding  paper. 

R.\D)X. 


A  VALUABLE  LATE  PURPLE  PLUM. 
Will  "A.  D.,  '  or  some  other  corres[)ondent  well 
acquainted  with  the  great  fruit  fields  about 
London,  kindly  say  if  it  is  really  the  fact  that 
Mitchelfon's  Plum  is  fit  for  use  early  in  September': 
Compilers  of  books  and  some  catalogues  say  it  is 
then  ripe,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  they  are 
wrong  ;  but  I  may  assert  that  with  me  the  variety 
grown  under  this  name  is  not  ripe  before 
the  end  of  October.  Possibly,  from  a  grower's 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  fit  for  market,  but  if  it  is 
ripe,  our  Herefordshire  climate  is  sadly  at  fault,  or 
otherwise  I  have  got  a  later,  consequently  a  more 
valuable,  variety.  Just  now  we  are  gathering 
fresh,  sound  fruit,  the  which,  in  the  absence  of 
frost,  would  keep  good  certainly  until  the  middle 
of  November.  It  is  described  in  several  good 
catalogues  as  of  medium  size,  oval,  dark  purple  ; 
flavour  very  similar  to  that  of  a  Damson,  a  great 
bearer,  and  ripe  early  in  September.  A  great 
writer ^n  fruit  says,  "the  flesh  is  yellow,  tender, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  of  good  flavour,  separating  freely 
from  the  stone.  In  general  appearance  similar  to 
the  Diamond,  but  smaller,  and  does  not  possess 
the  brisk  acidity  which  characterises  that  variety." 
The  above  descriptions  faithfully  pourtray  the 
character  and  quality  of  my  fruit,  fair  samples 
of  which  measure  H  in.  in  length  and  1 J  in.  in 
width,  but  I  cannot  get  over  the  season  of  ripen- 
ing, and  this  difl'erence,  as  may  readily  happen 
when  nurserymen's  descriptions  are  taken  from 
books,  induces  me  to  ventilate  the  question.  A 
really  good  cooking  or  preserving  Plum,  the  size 
of  a  small  Diamond  or  a  large  Damson,  which 
comes  in  almost  with  the  glut,  is  comparatively 
of  little  value,  but  if  it  is  the  fact  that  it  will 
keep  in  good  condition  until  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, why  then  it  is  quite  as  valuable  in  the 
kitchen  as  (lolden  Drop,  now  a  sweetmeat,  is 
upon  the  table.  Soil,  season,  and  climate,  even 
in  this  small  island,  have  a  wonderful  influence 
over  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  it  is  probable  this 
Plum,  which  was  raised  near  London,  may  ripen 
earlier  there  than  it  does  with  me;  but  if  it  is  shown 
that  the  tree  is  very  hardy  and  prolific  on  the 
coldest  soils,  and  fruit  fit  for  the  dessert  can  be 
had  in  November,  scant  justice  will  be  done 
until  the  nurserymen's  lists  are  corrected. 

Eastnor  Caxll' ,  Li'lhury.  W.   CoLEMAN'. 


as  regards  appearance  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
If  possessed  of  other  needful  qualities  it  is  likely 
to  become  in  time  a  popular  kind  for  market,  as 
owing  to  its  high  colour  it  has  a  very  taking 
appearance.  It  is  stated  to  be  of  vigorous  growth 
and  so  fertile  that  severe  thinning  is  necessary. 
il.  tiaujard,  the  raiser,  observes  that  "  the  great 
feature  of  this  variety  is  that  it  is  so  suitable  for 
the  open  air,  the  fruit  ripening  about  the  l.')th  of 
August.  As  the  flowers  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  succeed  each  other,  it  is 
very  rare  that  a  portion  of  them  do  not  escape 
spring  frosts."  This  is  a  quality  which  should  re- 
commend this  new  variety  to  growers  in  England. 
We  want  hardiness  in  the  Peach  almost  as  much 
as  in  any  outdoor  fruit,  and  many  of  our  best 
kinds  are  wanting  in  this  respect.  In  quality  this 
Peach  is  said  lo  be  first  rate.  It  comes  very  largo 
if  well  thinned,  and  the  flesh  comes  away  easily 
from  the  stone.  It  was  raised  in  INSl.  M. 
Pynaert  says  that  it  is  as  remarkable  for  fertility 
as  for  vigour;  the  seedling  tree  is  in  a  pot  about 
IS  inches  across,  and  this  year  bore  sixty  large 
fruits  equal  in  appearance  to  that  illustrated  in 
the  Bulletin. — Bvkleet. 


Peach  Madame  Pynaert. — The  coloured 
plate  of  this  new  Peach  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Bullt'in  iV Arhoriailturt  Bdgt  depicts  a  fruit  which 


RENOVATING  OLD  ORCHARDS. 

The  thorough  overhauling  and  renovating  of  old 
orchards  is  work  sadly  needed  in  many  places,  and 
now  is  a  good  time  to  do  it.  Es'en  in  orcliards  in 
fair  average  condition  one  cannot  fail  to  observe 
that  many  of  the  trees  are  not  paying  for  the  space 
which  they  occupy,  owing  to  the  produce  being 
specked  and  unsaleable.  Such  trees  should  be 
grubbed  up  to  make  room  for  varieties  that  pro- 
duce good  clean  fruit.  Trees  growing  too  strongly, 
too,  should  be  headed  down  ready  for  regrafting 
in  spring.  Do  not  cut  them  down  so  low  as  where 
it  is  intended  to  graft  them,  as  if  frost  is  severe 
it  may  split  the  bark  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  always 
best  to  have  fresh  cuts  on  which  to  graft,  or,  if 
the  trees  are  not  very  large,  root-pruning  may  be 
tried  ;  but  this  is  more  adapted  to  gai'den  than  to 
orchard  trees.  One  of  the  varieties  that  is  spe- 
cially suited  for  grafting  on  free-growing  stocks  is 
Loddington  Seedling,  or  Stone's  Apple.  I  have 
seen  grand  fruitful  trees  of  this  kind  formed  by 
grafting  it  on  shoots  about  the  size  of  one's  wrist, 
putting  fifty  or  sixty  grafts  in  this  way  on  a  tree. 
In  about  three  years  such  trees  become  more  pro- 
fitable than  they  ever  were  before,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  get  more  so  as  the  head  of  branches 
extend  in  size.  I  have  never  seen  these  double- 
grafted  trees  grow  too  strongly  or  fail  to  be  fruitful 
if  really  good  varieties  were  put  on  them.  The 
plan  of  regrafting  fruit  trees  on  the  small  wood  at 
some  distance  from  the  trunk  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  plan  of  cutting  back  to  the  large 
limbs.  Although  the  grafts  grow  on  the  latter, 
they  never  heal  over  as  they  do  on  the  small 
branches :  consequently,  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion, a  portion  of  dead  wood  is  left  that  in  time 
decays,  and  the  loss  of  limbs  sooner  or  later  is 
the  result.  The  small  spray- like  shoots  not 
large  enough  to  graft  on  should  be  left  to 
grow  for  a  year,  in  order  to  keep  up  root  action. 
During  the  following  winter  they  can  be  cut  clean 
away.  Filling  up  gaps  where  old  trees  stood  with 
young  ones  is  an  important  matter,  although  in 
the  case  of  many  orchards  held  on  leases  there  is 
no  room  for  consideration,  as  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  when  an  Apple  or  Pear  tree  is  cut  down  a 
young  one  of  the  .=ame  kind  must  be  planted. 
Now  this  is  just  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  changes  of  crops 
give  such  good  results  in  the  kitchen  garden,  they 
are  far  more  necessary  in  the  orchard.  Though 
the  soil  may  be  worn  out  for  Apples  and  Pears  it 
may  j'et  grow  fine  crops  of  stone  fruits,  Nuts,  or 
bush  fruits,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  our  orchards  are  to  jiroduce  anything  like 
the  best  results  of  which  they  ai-e  capable,  they 
must  be  treated  more  as  our  vineries  are;  /.>.,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  fail  the  old  trees  should  be 
rooted  out  and  a  fresh  start  made  ;  it  is  folly  to 
expect  that  a  young  tree  planted  in  the  shade  of 
other  trees  in  soil  already  exhausted  will  make 
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much  headway.  Since,  however,  it  is  compulsory 
to  plant  young  trees  of  the  same  kind  where  others 
previously  stood,  the  best  course  would  be  to  cart 
the  exhausted  soil  right  away  and  substitute  new 
soil.  Large  holes  sufficient  to  hold  three  or  four 
cartloads  of  soil  should  be  dug,  and  filled  in  with 
any  fresh  turfy  mixture ;  then  plant  the  trees, 
stake  them  securely,  and  mulch  the  roots  with 
manure.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  mulching  would 
of  itself  obviate  many  of  the  ills  from  which 
orchard  trees  suffer.  If  the  roots  can  be  kept  at 
work  near  the  surface,  the  growth  made  will 
ripen  well  and  the  trees  will  in  consequence  be- 
come fruitful.  Trees  even  in  good  bearing  condi- 
tion should  all  be  gone  over  with  a  small  hand- 
saw in  order  to  clear  away  the  small  spray-like 
growth  from  their  centres,  as  it  is  only  on  the 
outside  that  good  fruit  can  be  perfected.  Then 
dust  with  lime  and  surface-dress  with  manure, 
and  a  marked  improvement  will  soon  be  observable 
in  the  produce.  J.  G. 

Haiitx. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

RIPE  AXD  GREEN  TOMATOES. 
In  the  third  recipe  for  utilising  these  given  in 
The  CiARDEN'  (p.  417)  an  important  omission  oc- 
curs, for  which  I  am  sorry,  as  it  may  be  the  cause 
of  a  loss  of  pickle,  owing  to  its  turning  mouldy. 
Before  the  Tomatoes  and  Onions  are  finally  placed 
in  jars  or  bottles,  the  \  inegar  in  which  they  were 
baked  should  have  been  carefully  drained  off. 
The  juice  extracted  weakens  the  vinegar  and  in- 
juriously atTects  the  keeping  properties  of  the 
pickle;  hence  the  necessity  for  straining  it  off  and 
adding  fresh  vinegar. 

Tomato  sauce. — Since  my  last  remarks  were 
madf  I  have  been  favoured  with  two  excellent, 
thougli  not  original,  recipes,  one  of  which  is  for 
making  sauce  that  will  keep.  Accompanying  this 
were  two  bottles,  one  made  last  sea-on  and  one 
this,  according  to  the  following  instructions  ;  and 
I  may  add  that  I  found  both  excellent  in  every 
way.  Take  quite  ripe  Tomatoes,  bake  them  in  a 
slow  oven  till  tender,  rub  them  through  a  hair 
sieve,  and  to  every  quart  of  pulp  add  one  pint  of 
cayenne  vinegar,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
shallots,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  Garlic,  both 
peeled  and  cut  into  pieces,  and  salt  to  taste.  Boil 
the  whole  together  till  the  Garlic  and  Shallots  are 
soft,  then  rub  through  the  sieve  ajain.  Return 
it  to  a  eaucepan,  and  to  every  six  quarts  of  liquor 
add  one  pint  of  Soy  sauce  and  the  same  of  anchovy 
sauce;  boil  together  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
bottle  off  for  use,  carefully  sealing  the  corks. 
This,  it  was  stated,  will  keep  good  for  two  or 
t'lree  years,  or  it  can  be  used  in  a  week  from  the 
time  when  it  was  made.  Cayenne  vinegar  is  made  in 
this  manner  ;  I'ut  halfan-ounce  of  cayenne  pepper 
into  a  pint  of  vinegar,  bottle,  and  let  it  steep  for  a 
month  ;  it  should  then  be  strained  of,  and  is  then 
fit  for  use.  1  have,  however,  found  the  pepper 
and  vinegar  to  amalgamate  in  a  few  days  or  about 
a  week,  but  it  is  much  stronger  when  allowed  to 
«tand  a  montli,  as  just  recommended. 

Tomato  (.'HUTNEy. — Very  good  chutney  may  be 
made  in  which  ripe  Tomatoes  form  the  principal 
basis.  To  every  pound  of  Tomatoes-  -which  should 
first  be  baked  in  a  stone  jar  till  quite  soft,  and 
then  skinned  and  passed  through  a  hair  sieve — 
add  one  pound  of  Demerara  sugar,  one  pound 
crushed  mustard-seed,  four  ounces  of  salt,  and  one 
ounce  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  place  them  again  in 
the  oven.  Next  stone  one  pound  of  raisins,  quar- 
ter and  core  one  pound  of  Apples,  and  slice  up 
either  four  ounces  of  Garlic  or  S  ounces  of  Onions, 
and  after  these  have  been  stewed  sufliciently  to 
admit  of  thc-ir  being  easily  broken  up,  all  the  in- 
gredients should  be  well  stirred  together  in  the 
jar,  adding  vinegar  atdifftirent  times  as  it  thickens 
during  the  cooking,  which  will  take  four  hours  in 
a  moderately  heated  oven.  This  chutney  keepi 
admirablv,  and  a  very  little  of  it  suffices  at  a  time. 
W.  I. 

Stirrin?  the  surface  of  the  soil.— When  the  surface 
is  dry  the  hoe  or  the  f/ik  may  b;  used  freely  among  growmg 


crops  with  adv.intiige  to  loosen  it  up.  Such  work  disturbs 
the  young  sprouting  seeds  of  weeds  and  hurries  the  slug  and 
the  snail  from  their  hiding-places,  and  lets  in  the  air  and  the 
remains  of  the  autumn  sunshine.  When  the  weather  is  fa- 
voiu-able  the  stirring  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  never  comes 
amiss  at  any  season  of  the  year. — H. 

Disease-proof  Potatoes. — We  do  not  agree 
with  your  conclusionsrespecting  the  Fotatoesshown 
by  us  at  the  last  exhibition  at  South  Kensington ; 
or,  rather  we  may  say,  your  conclusions  do  not 
touch  the  point  which  we  have  in  view.  In  dis- 
tributing such  Potatoes  as  Village  Blacksmith 
and  Cetewayo,  we  have  borne  in  mind  that  the 
great  effort  which  every  Totato  cultivator  is  now- 
making  is  to  produce  varieties  least  susceptible  to 
disease ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  by  the 
aid  of  two  such  prominent  representatives  of  this 
class  as  those  just  referred  to  that  new  blood  will 
reach  the  hands  of  hybridisers,  and  that  the  good 
resulting  therefrom  will  probably  be  enjoyed  in 
years  to  come.  Ashtop  Fluke  is  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  Potatoes  as  regards  quality  at 
present  in  cultivation.  Sukreta,  also  having  ob- 
tained the  highest  possible  awards  at  Chiswick, 
requires  no  further  eulogium.  The  outside  ap- 
pearance of  some  exhibition  Potatoes  is  certainly 
attractive  to  the  eye,  but  the  merit  of  many  of 
them  ends  there.  We  may  mention  that  when 
Ashtop  Fluke  and  International  were  exhibited 
together,  the  prize  was  given  to  the  latter.  Why? 
Simply  on  account  of  outward  appearance,  as  all 
who  have  tasted  International  know  that  it  is 
inferior  in  quality. — James  Caktek  &  Co.,  Hiiih 
Holborn. 

Hushrooms  amongst  shrubs.— I  will  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  whether  the 
Mushrooms  sent  herewith  are  good  for  culinary 
purposes '!  Very  large  numbers  of  them  have 
appeared  this  year  in  the  shrubbery,  but  having 
grown  under  the  shade  of  shrubs  and  trees  doubts 
have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  they  are  of  an 
edible  variety.  If  this  is  the  case  (but  they  are 
considered  unfit  for  eating  because  grown  in 
shade)  would  it  be  advisable  to  remove  the  soil 
which  has  grown  them,  and  place  it  in  an  open 
field  for  the  production  of  Mushrooms  another 
year? — R.  T.,   Windsor. 

*,*  The  fungi  sent  are  true  Mushrooms  (Agaricus 
campestris).  Mushrooms  at  times  grow  in  woods 
and  (as  in  your  instance)  shrubberies,  but  in  such 
positions  they  are  sometimes  inferior  for  the  table 
and  even  unwholesome.  One  variety  of  the  true 
Mushroom  (var.  silvicola)  always,  as  its  name 
indicates,  grows  in  plantations  and  woods.  A 
close  and  delicious  ally,  A.  elvensiTi,  grows  under 
Oaks.  The  spawn  could  be  removed  to  a  pasture, 
as  suggested  by  you,  with  a  good  chance  of 
successful  Mushroom  growth  another  year.  If 
you  have  the  shrubbery  Mushrooms  cooked,  you 
will  probably  find  them  all  right. — \V.  G.  S. 

Improved  vegetable?. — Thiise  who  entertain 
t!ie  belief  that  the  vegetables  of  the  present  day  and 
methods  of  cultivating  them  are  not  eijual  to  those 
in  use  twenty  years  ago  must  have  had  such  delusions 
effectu.illy  dispelled  oa  inspecting  the  truly  wondeiful 
exhibiiion  of  vegetables  seen  recently  at  .South  Ken- 
sington. Take  Carrots,  for  instance  ;  of  these  there 
were  numerous  siimples,  so  wondrously  fine,  clean, 
and  beautiful,  as  to  justify  the  exclamation,  perfection  ! 
It  is  but  a  year  or  two  since  the  variety  known  as 
New  Intermediate  was  put  into  commerce,  and  yet 
already  it  is  the  widest  grown  and  most  popular 
Carrot  in  cultivation.  Cauliflowers,  too,  were  every- 
where good,  fine,  white,  and  solid,  and  yet  Autumn 
Giant  has  not  been  with  us  for  many  years.  The 
Snowball  Turnips  were  like  balls  of  wax,  so  perfect 
and  so  clear.  Leeks  seemed  to  liave  come  out  of 
moulds,  so  perfect  and  so  beautifully  blanched  were 
they.  Tomatoes  equalled  any  fruit  grownfor  beauty  and 
form,  whilst  their  colour  was  perfect  and  size  all  tiiat 
could  be  desired.  We  see  nothing  of  tlie  old  sutured 
Tomato  now.  It  has  gone  the  way  of  myriads  of  old 
things  once  good  in  their  day,  but  no  longer  meeting 
the  reiiuirements  of  modern  tastes,  and  if  anyone  will 
still  object  to  show  Potatoes,  perhaps  a  look  over  the 
competitive  classes  of  this  valuable  esculent  as  well  as 
the  large  collections  put  up  by  the  seedsmen  at  shows 
would  assist  to  change  the  opinion  so  adversely  held. 


The  beautiful  tubers,  snow-white  almost  in  hue  and 
glossy  in  skin,  in  others  rich  in  red  or  purple  tints, 
are  but  samples  of  kinds  which  owe  this  beauty  to 
good  soils  and  careful  cultivation,  and  would  look  as 
rough  as  any  others  if  the  ability  of  growers  was  not 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  production.  We  had 
fairly  good  Potatoes  years  ago,  but  we  have  far 
better  now  ;  indeed,  if  there  be  one  thing  more  than 
another  of  which  British  gardeners  may  be  proud,  it  is 
of  their  Potatoes,  and  perhaps  Onions. — A.  D. 


M.\RKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

In  south  coast  market  gardens  the  land  is  cropped 
to  its  utmost  capacity  at  this  time  of  year,  as  in 
early  spring  growers  get  b^.tter  prices  for  their  crops 
than  growers  inland  do  whose  crops  are  later;  con- 
sequently, they  plant  largely,  not  only  for  the  supply 
of  our  local  markets,  but  also  for  sending  long  dis- 
tances, should  the  winter  prove  severe,  as  it  was  ia 
many  places  last  season.  Amongst  crops  that  now 
claim  attention  are  Asparagus,  the  old  stalks  of 
which  are  now  being  cleared  off,  and  a  good  dressing 
of  manure  is  put  on  the  beds.  Sea-weed  is  largely 
used  in  this  district  for  Asparagus  ;  it  is  easily  pro- 
cured, and  certainly  suits  this  maritime  plant  well. 
Beetroots  are  being  stored  wherever  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  to  get  on  it,  but  excessive  rains  have  lately 
made  it  difficult  to  forward  such  work.  The  leaves 
are  cut  off  the  roots  at  some  distance  from  the  crowns, 
as  if  cut  quite  close  the  roots  lose  colour.  They  are 
stacked  closely  together  in  a  cool  shed  or  cellar,  a 
little  sand  being  worked  in  amongst  them.  The 
darkest  blood-red  sorts  are  those  mostly  grown.  A 
Turnip  rooted  or  round  Beet  has  also  lately  become 
popular.  Autumn  Giant  Broccjli  is  being  marketed 
in  grand  condition  now,  and  if  mild  weather  prevails 
it  will  be  the  staple  kind  for  several  weeks  to  come. 
A  later  variety  with  more  leaves  that  fully  protect 
the  heads  from  frost,  called  Winter  Protecting 
Broccoli,  is  largely  grown  to  succeed  The  Giant,  and 
these  generally  last  until  Snow's  Winter  White  conies 
in,  and  unless  exceptionally  severe  weather  prevails. 
Broccoli  of  some  kind  is  procurable  continuously. 
Late  kiads  are  now  growing  freely,  advantage  being 
taken  of  dry  days  to  cultivate  between  the  rows. 
Broccoli  are  a  valuable  crop,  and  kinds  like  The 
Champion  tliat  produce  fine  heads  in  May  fre(|uently 
realise  good  prices.  Good  soil, "but  not  much  fresh 
manure,  is  what  late  Broccoli  need  ;  it  over-luxuriant 
before  winter  comes  on  it  is  apt  to  suffer  from  frost 
that  is  harmless  to  more  sturdy  plants. 

Bri'Ssels  Si'RODTS  have  grown  very  strongly,  and 
are  already  fit  for  market,  but  are  kept  li.ick  until 
the  demand  for  them  is  brisker.  The  largest  leaves 
that  are  very  much  infested  with  caterpillars  are 
being  cleared  off  the  stems  and  given  to  sheep  or 
pigs,  so  as  to  let  air  circulate  freely  amongst  the 
stems.  CauliHowers  of  the  Early  London  type  are 
being  planted  under  hand-lights,  or  at  the  foot  of 
walls  or  in  cold  frames,  so  as  to  have  a  good  supply 
in  ."-pring.  They  are  generally  grown  close  to  the 
homestead  in  tlie  most  sheltered  places  available,  a', 
unlike  the  hardier  Broccoli,  they  cannot  stand  the  rough 
winds  of  the  open  fields.  Endive  is  now  fit  for  use,  and 
late  crops  are  being  put  out  for  spring.  Blanching 
of  the  successional  crops  is  being  done  by  tying  up 
the  leaves  or  covering  the  heads  with  flower-pots  or 
tiles,  as  when  thoroughly  blanched  they  fell  readily. 

Cos  AND  Cabbaoe  LETTUCES  of  the  hardiest  kinds 
are  being  largely  planted  for  spring  on  dry,  sloping 
borders ;  the  small  Cabbage  kinds  are  sown  rather 
thinly,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  drawn  out  for  use. 
Onions  are  now  being  dried  in  any  covered  buildings 
available  ;  owing  to  heavy  rains  they  have  been  kept 
in  such  a  damp  condition  as  not  to  be  fit  for  storing 
in  large  quantities,  and  the  kinds  grown  here  are 
mostly  of  the  latest  keeping  sorts.  Autumn-sown 
ones  are  now  growing  freely  ;  the  beds  of  White 
Spanish  that  are  sown  thickly  for  drawing  green  are 
most  luxuriant.  Some  are  transplanting  Giant 
Roccas  alrea-ly.  Potatoes  stored  early  now  need 
overhauling,  as  disease  has  shown  itself  much  more 
since  the  tubeis  have  been  lifted  than  it  did  while 
they  were  in  the  ground,  and  they  soon  rut  their 
neighbours  if  not  removed.  Parsnips  are  now  coming 
into  use,  and   very  fine  they  are  ;  the  short,  thick 
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sorts  are  the  best;  many  of  those  which  I  liave  lately 
seen  on  market  carts  are  at  least  IS  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. They  keep  best  in  the  soil,  as  in  case  of 
frost  setting  in  they  can  be  covered  with  litter. 
Tomatoes  grown  on  open  walls  are  now  being 
gathered  and  ripened  under  glass  ;  those  planted  late 
under  gla.s.o,  if  assisted  with  tire  heat,  will  yet  perfect 
useful  crops.  Spinach  of  the  hardy  kinds  is  in  this 
district  sown  broadcast  and  hoed  out  like  Turnips, 
and  capital  crops  in  this  way  are  obtained.  The 
ordinary  summer  Spinach  is  utilised  for  early  winter 
use,  and  the  hardier  Prickly-seeded  is  allowed  to 
grow  unpicked  until  severe  weather  6nislies  the 
supply  of  the  softer-leaved  kind.  Fruits  taken  col- 
lectively, the  past  season  has  been  above  the  aver.ige 
as  regards  bulk  of  crop  ;  with  the  exception  of 
Apples,  fruits  of  all  kinds  have  been  plentiful  and 
cheap,  especially  Plums.  The  gathering  of  all, 
except  a  few  of  the  latest  Pears  and  Apples,  is  now 
completed,  and  the  marketing  of  them  is  biing  pvished 
on  so  a?  to  clear  out  all  except  a  few  of  the  latest 
keeping  sorts  before  the  American  barrels  arrive. 
Those,  however,  who  have  anything  like  a  crop  can- 
not complain  of  Apple  culture  not  being  renumera- 
tive,  as  anything  that  will  pass  muster  for  market  at 
all  is  worth  .'is,  per  bushel,  and  choice  sorts  Ss.  to  10s., 
many  of  the  best  ku  iwn  kinds  for  storing  not  being 
obtainable.  Pears,  though  plentiful,  sell  well ;  large 
sorts  like  Pitniastou  Duchess  realise  high  prices,  and 
ordinary  market  sorts,  such  as  Beurre  Bosc,  fetch  from 
.'is.  to  7,".  per  sieve.  Preparations  for  planting  fruit 
trtes  and  bushes  are  now  being  made,  as  home 
grijwers  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  their  foreign 
rivals.  The  best  kinds  mu>t,  however,  be  grown, 
and  iu  the  best  way.  The  late  glut  of  fruit  and  con- 
sequent low  prices  were  caused  by  too  many  common 
kinds  that  ripen  simultaneously  being  thrown  on  the 
market.  All  seacoast  towns  still  depend  very  much 
on  foreign  fruit  for  their  supply,  not  because  it  is 
better,  but  because  they  do  not  get  home-grown  fruits 
of  good  (juality  and  plentiful  enough  for  their  require- 
ments. J.UIES  GliOOM. 
O'lsj)  rt. 


Orchids. 


AM ATLUR  OPvCH[D-( ;R0WIX(";. 
I  H.vvK  been  growing  Orchida  ag  an  amateur  for 
rather  more  than  two  years,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
hear  from  some  experienced  grower  if  I  may  con- 
sider that  I  have  been  fairly  successful.  I  have 
two  houses,  one  a  span-roofed  stove,  4.5  feet  long 
by  18  feet  wide  and  17  feet  hi^h,  in  which  the 
lowest  winter  night  temperature  is  about  G'2^  ;  the 
other,  a  greenhouse,  '2^  feet  long  and  the  same 
height  and  width  as  the  other,  the  lowest 
temperature  in  which  is  about  4.")\  In  both 
houses  a  mixed  collection  of  plants  is  grown. 
When  I  started  Orchid-growing  neither  I  nor  my 
gardener  knew  anything  about  it.  I  began  with 
twelve  small-established  plants,  viz.  :  Calanthe 
vestita,  C.  V^eitchi,  Cattleya  Mossia',  C.  Trian.-e, 
Cielogyne  cristata,  Dendrobium  Bensonia-,  D. 
nobile,  D.  Wardianum,  Ladia  Dayana,  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandn-e,  0.  gloriosum,  and  0.  Pes- 
Citorei.  I  ne.xt  bought  some  imported  pieces  of 
Cattleya  Mossia^  L-.vlia  purpurata,  and  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandra'  ;  the  two  first  did  very  well, 
flowering  last  season  and  making  strong  growths  : 
they  have  been  kept  in  the  stove  except  when  in 
flower,  when  I  put  them  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
O.  Alexandra'  did  not  do  so  well ;  indeed,  the 
lees  said  about  any  of  the  O.  Alexandra'  that  I 
have  bought  at  any  time,  established  or  not,  the 
better.  My  stove  is  too  hot  for  them  and  the 
greenhouse  too  dry,  and  they  seem  to  drag  on  an 
e.xistence  with  weak  growths  and  weaker  flower- 
spikes.  I  have  now  put  them  under  a  small  glass 
frame  in  the  greenhouse,  so  that  I  may  keep  the 
air  round  them  damper,  which  will,  I  hops,  cause 
them  to  make  stronger  growth. 

Another  Orchid  of  which  I  bought  imported 
plants  is  Cattleya  Harrisoniana  ;  this  has  done 
very  well  with  me,  and  seems  to  be  growing  and 
flowering  all   the  year  round.     I  have  not  been 


fortunate  this  year  with  my  Dendrobiums.  I 
have  kept  them  throughout  the  year  in  the  stove, 
and  I  fear  did  not  rest  them  enough  last  year, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  they  have  made  weak 
growths,  especially  I),  nobile  and  D.  Wardianum, 
but  a  l>.  formosum  giganteum  which  I  purchased 
established  (V)  is,  after  half  departing  this  life  last 
year,  now  coming  into  flower  from  a  strong 
growth.  During  the  last  two  years  I  have  con- 
tinued to  purchase  Orchids,  mostly  e-.tablished, 
until  I  have  now  over  two  hundred  plants,  many 
of  which,  considering  the  height  of  the  houses 
and  their  being  used  for  a  mixed  collection  of 
plants,  have,  I  think,  done  fairly  well.  I  have 
flowered  the  following  kinds,  viz.  :  Calanthe 
Veitchi,  C.  vestita,  Catasetum  tridendatum, 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  C.  gigas,  C.  Harrisoniana, 

C.  labiata,  C.  Jlossia',  C.  Percivaliana,  C.  Trian:e, 
Chysis  aurea,  C.elogyne  cristata,  Coryanthes, 
t'ypripedium  insigne,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  ('.  venus- 
tum,  Dendrobium  Bensonia-,  I),  chrysanthum,  D. 
cra;sinode,  D.  Devonianum,  l>.  formosum  gigan- 
teum, D.  .lamesianum,  D.  nobile,  D.  thyrsiflorum, 

D.  Wardianum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus, 
Lnelia  anceps,  L.  Dayana,  L.  Perrini,  L.  purpurata, 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  M. 
ignea,  M.  tovarensis,  Maxillaria  grandiflora, 
()dontoglossum  Alexandra',  O.  citrosmum,  (). 
grande,  <>.  Pescatorei,  (>.  Rossi  majus,  O.  vexil- 
larium,  Oncidium  ampliatum,  O.  flexuosum,  O. 
luridum,  ().  Papilio,  ().  varicosum,  Pilumna 
fragrans,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Stanhopua 
grandiflora,  and  Vanda  caTulca.  Most  of  these 
have  done  well  and  are  strong  healthy  plants,  but 
my  Cittleyas  have  done  better  than  any  others, 
and  are  now  full  of  flower-spikes.  Those  that 
have  done  the  worst  are  Dendrobium  nobile  and 
Wardianum,  and  ( )dontoglossum  Alexandra'  an<l 
Pescatorei.  The  only  established  plants  that  have 
died  are  a  Phahenopsis  amabilis  (flowered  itself  to 
death)  and  a  Disa  grandiflora.  May  n)y  results  be 
considered  satisfactory  r  M.  P.  T. 


Orchids  in  flower  at  Mr.  Buchan's,  Wilton 
House,  Southampton,  include  the  following  note- 
worthy kinds,  viz. :  Oncidium  Lanceanum  Lou- 
vrexianum,  a  kind  in  which  the  pure  white  front 
of  the  lip  contrasts  admirably  with  the  rich  violet 
hue  of  the  basal  part;  0.  tigrinum,  with  a  large 
yellow  lip;  O.  ha'matochilum,  with  rich  crimson 
lip,  margined  with  yellow;  O.  incurvum,  O.  un- 
guiculatum,  O.  divaricatum,  and  0.  ornitho- 
rhynchum,  all  good  and  useful  kinds  for  winter- 
flowering.  Associated  with  these  were  also  the 
chaste  0.  Phala'nopsis,  with  beautiful  violet  tinged 
sepals  and  petals ;  two  species  of  Indian  Crocuses 
(Pleione),  viz.,  P.  lagenaria  and  P.  maculata,  both 
very  beautiful ;  Cattleya  maxima,  Lslia  Perrini 
and  L.  Dayana,  the  latter  a  gem,  suitable  either 
for  a  block  or  small  hanging  basket.  Here  may 
also  be  seen  many  good  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra'  and  0.  Pescatorei,  both  of  which  pro- 
mise to  produce  a  grand  show  of  flowers  in  a  few 
weeks'  time.  Amongst  others  might  be  noticed  the 
drooping  spikes  of  bloom  of  Odontoglossum 
Krameri,  with  its  violet-rose-coloured  sepals  and 
petals,  and  yellow  and  purple  dottings  on  the 
lip;  two  bald,  showy  kinds  are  0.  grande  and  0. 
Uro  Skinneri,  both  of  which  are  now  in  great 
beauty,  as  are  also  numerous  forms  of  the  smaller 
0.  Rossi  majus,  the  blooms  of  which  are  very 
elegant  and  last  long  in  perfection.  The  flowers 
of  constrictum,  although  not  large,  are  very  gay, 
and  are  produced  on  large  branching  panicles, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  bright  yellow,  variously 
blotched  with  orange-red  and  brown,  whilst  the 
lip  is  white  and  irregularly  spotted  about  the 
centre  with  rose.  The  showy  O.  Roezli,  and  the 
less  conspicuous  O.  Wallisi,  tripudians,  and  ma- 
drense  close  the  list  as  far  as  Odontoglossums  are 
concerned;  the  last  named  species  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  more  a  summer  than  a  winter 
bloomer.  The  dirt'erent  forms  of  Lycaste  Skinneri 
may  be  depended  upon  to  maintain  a  certain 
amount  of  gaiety  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Dendrobiums  are  represented  by  the  beautiful 
white-flowered   D.   formosum  giganteum  and  D. 


Dearei;  the  last  named  species  appears  to  thrive 
here  remarkably  well,  whilst  the  flowers  of  both 
kinds  last  a  long  time  when  cut  and  placed  in 
water.  Other  Denclrobes  here  are  D.  superbiens 
and  I),  bigibbum,  both  richly  coloured  sorts. 
Amongst  Lady's  Slippers  are  good  forms  of  C. 
Maulei,  C.  Harrisianum,  C.  Sedeni,  C.  Spiceria- 
num,  and  the  beautiful  C.  Schlimi.  The  long 
spikes  of  bloom  belonging  to  the  Calanthes 
protrude  from  amongst  the  green  foliage  of  other 
Orchids  in  quite  a  charming  way;  the  sorts  are 
the  red-eyed  C.  vestita  and  a  fine  form  of  C. 
Veitchi  called  superba,  whilst  the  evergreen, 
erect  -  flowering  C.  veratrifolia  supplies  ample 
foliage  to  set  otf  its  pure  white  flowers.  Masde- 
vallias  also  contribute  largely  to  the  general 
effect.  M.  Davisi,  with  yellow  flowers,  the  gay- 
coloured  M.  Veitchi  and  M.  amabilis,  and  the 
snowy-white  il.  tovarensis  are  all  most  attractive. 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicura,  the  counterpart  of 
Odontoglossum  roseum,  blooms  freely  here,  as 
does  also  Cymbidium  Mastersi,  which,  although 
smaller  than  its  near  ally,  C.  eburneum,  is  spe- 
cially welcome  at  this  season  of  the  year,  its 
flowers  being  pure  white  with  a  faint  stain  of  yellow 
on  the  lip,  and  they  yield  a  delicate  odour  re- 
sembling that  of  Almonds.  C.  giganteum  is  less 
handsome,  but  yet  a  fine  species.  Its  flowers  are 
yellowish  green  streaked  with  dull  purple,  and 
the  lip  is  yellow  and  spotted  round  the  edge  with 
crimson.  The  Paphinias  are  singular  plants;  they 
delight  in  strong  heat,  and  should  be  grown  in 
baskets.  Two  kinds  are  in  bloom  here.  The  first 
is  P.  cristata,  with  flowers  some  8  inches  across, 
and  sepals  and  petals  white,  streaked  and  trans- 
versely banded  with  rich  brown,  while  the  lip, 
which  is  somewhat  small,  thick,  and  fleshy,  is 
chocolate  coloured,  with  a  white  downy  tip  ;  the 
column,  which  is  large,  is  yellowish  white.  The 
second  is  P.  rugosa,  which  is  similar  in  size  and 
shape  to  P.  cristata.  It  dift'ers,  however,  in  colour 
and  markings,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  creamy 
white  spotted  and  blotched  with  brownish  purple  ; 
lip  purplish  red  fringed  with  white.  Amongst  the 
ilotlJ  Orchids  (Phala'nopsis),  P.  Sanderiana,  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  rose-coloured  form  of  P. 
amabilis,  is  now  very  fine,  as  is  also  a  very  good 
form  of  P.  violacea.  Vandas  are  represented  by 
good  examples  of  V.  crerulea,  V.  tricolor,  and  the 
apparently  ever-blooming  V.  Sanderiana  ;  whilst 
the  colours  of  the  old-fashioned  Zygopetalum 
maxillare  and  Z.  Mackayi  render  them  indis- 
pensabhi  in  a  collection  of  winter  -  blooming 
Orchids.— W.  H.  G. 


Masdevallia  Crossi. — This  extraordinary  species 
is  named  after  its  discoverer  and  first  introducer. 
Cross,  who  was  associated  with  Dr.  Spruce  in  his 
search  for  Cinchonas.  It  is  a  remarkable  plant  of 
slender  creeping  habit,  and  still  rare  in  this  country. 
In  its  native  haunts  the  atmosphere  is  said  to  be 
miserably  cold,  and  under  culti\  ation  it  probably  has 
hitherto  been  kept  too  warm.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  long,  sub-erect  racemes,  of  from  ten  to 
twenty,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  open  together. 
The  indi\'idual  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of 
an  ordinary  M.  ignea,  but  much  deeper  in  colour, 
those  of  M.  Crossi  being  rich  orange-crimson.  We 
recently  saw  plants  of  tbis,  bearing  three  flowers  on 
a  raceme,  at  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Carder's 
nursery  in  Clapham  Park  Iload,  where  a  magnificent 
display  of  cool-house  Orchids  may  generally  be  found, 
especially  Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Oacidium  varicosum — Tbis  is  just  now  flowering 
beautifully  iu  Jlr.  Shuttleworth's  nui-sery  at  Clapham  :  the 
very  rich  deep  orauge-yeUow  of  its  great  spreading  Up  makes 
it  very  attractive  at  this  dull  season.  Juilging  by  tlie 
qu-intity  of  flowers  yet  to  open,  tliis  species  pi-omises  to  main- 
tain a  Ijrilliaut  display  for  some  time  to  come. 

Cypripedium  Arthurianum.— In  our  note  (p.  41(1) 
respecting  this  hybrid  Orchid,  we  stated  that  this  was 
raised  by  Mr.  John  Dominy.  This,  we  learn,  is  inaccurate. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  made  by  the  late  Mr.  George,  then 
gardener  at  Bieton,  Devon,  and  the  seedling  (for  one  only 
survived)  was  reared  and  flowered  by  Mr.  Seden  at  Messrg. 
Veitch's  nursery. 
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Aerides  Southgatse.— This  is  a  provisional 
nan,e  given  at  Selborne,  Streatliam,  to  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  of  the  Aerides  belonging  to  the  A. 
Lawrene;;e  section.  The  plant  now  flowering  with 
Jlr.  Soutbgate  has  two  spikes  some  2  feet  in  length, 
one  of  which  bears  thirty-eight  huge  flowers,  and  the 
other  thirty-six.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  waxy- 
white,  broadly  tipped  with  magenta  ;  the  side  lobes 
of  the  lip  are  white,  the  frilled  mid-lacinia  being  also 
deep  purplish  magenta,  and  this  rich  colour  extends 
down  and  all  over  the  great  spur,  with  the  exception 
of  the  extreme  point,  which  is  green. 

Orchids  at  Camden  "Wooe!.— Mr.  Vanner's 
Orchid  collection  at  Camden  Wood,  Chi.slehurst, 
although  net  one  of  the  most  extensive,  is  a  very 
choice  one,  and  exceedingly  well  grown.  There 
.-ire  three  houses  set  apart  fur  Orchids.  The  flower- 
ing plants  in  the  cool  house  include  Masdevallia 
Chima;ra,  M.  Roezli  (known  as  the  black  Chimasra, 
which  is  seldom  out  of  flower  all  the  year  round),  M. 
Backliousiana,  Chestertoni,  Schlimi,  bella,  and 
macrura.  Suspended  under  the  roof  is  a  fine  display 
of  the  golilen  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersi,  several 
F)  ike<  of  which  carry  over  fifty  bloom'.  The  pretty 
O.  Phahnenopsis  is  also  in  bloom.  The  many  Odonto- 
ghs^ums  are  fast  pushing  up  their  spikes,  which  will 
k(  ep  up  the  display  during  winter.  In  the  C.attleya 
house  the  Barkerias  are  exceptionally  well  grown 
here,  and  are  showing  well  for  bloom,  including  the 
c'istinct  and  btautifid  B.  Vanneriana.  Sobralia 
X  ntholeuca,  a  recently  imported  plant,  is  thriving 
better  here  than  we  have  seen  anywhere.  It  has  six 
fine  growths.  The  Phahenopsis  house  coutiins  many 
fine  plants  of  Schilleriana,  Sauderiana,  and  Stuartiana, 
all  throwing  up  their  spikes.  A  fine  specimen  of 
amabilis  was  in  bloom  with  over  fifty  flowers  upon  it, 
and  a  superb  form  of  P.  violacea,  a  large  flower  with 
rich  crimson  lip  and  lower  petals.  Two  fine  varieties 
of  Vanda  Sauderiana  are  flowering  freely,  though 
.'mall  plants;  also  Dendrobiuin  bigibbum.  Among  the 
Cypripediums  in  bloom  are  calurum  ;  a  fine  form  of 
puuetatum  \iohaceum  was  in  flower;  also  super- 
ciliare,  Leeanum  superbum,  Dominianum,  and  Veitchi, 
all  showing  flower.  The  health  of  the  collection 
throughout  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  pure  air 
at  Camdea  Wood  being,  no  doubt,  conducive  to  its 
success. 

Indian  Crocvises. — Of  all  the  Orchids  now  in 
llower  we  find  that  the  dainty  little  Pleiones 
attract  the  most  attention.  The  sorts  now  in 
flown-  are  P.  prreco.x,  or  P.  Wallichi  as  it  is 
more  generally  called,  P.  lagenaria,  and  the  lovely 
white  blossomed  P.  maculata.  They  are  easily 
grown  in  hanging  pans  in  any  warm  plant  stove 
if  potted  in  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum,  and  well 
watered  or  syringed  when  making  their  growth 
during  the  spring  and  summer  seasons.  A  year 
or  two  ago  when  at  Cheltenham  I  called  at  a 
nursery  where  I  saw  a  distinct  form  of  P.  macu- 
lata very  like  the  type,  but  a  better  grower,  and 
it  does  not  flower  until  January  or  February. 
This  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it  enables  one  to  ex- 
tend the  flowering  season,  since  this  late  white 
and  the  smooth-bulbed  P.  humilis  or  its  variety 
P.  tricolor  Uower  nearly  together  in  early  spring. 
Once  well  potted  in  tough  fibrous  compost,  they 
may  be  grown  on  for  two  or  three  years  without 
lieing  again  disturbed.  Just  as  their  leaves  are 
fully  grown  and  their  roots  are  working  freely  in 
the  pan,  a  little  weak  sheep  manure-water  helps 
them  wonderfully,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overdo  a  good  thing.  A  pan  of  P.  lagenaria  or 
P.  maculata  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  flowers  is  a 
sight  well  woith  seeing  in  October  or  November, 
and  these  things,  like  Calanthes,  are  annual  in 
their  growth  and  easily  cultivated.— F.  W.  B. 

■  Fastening  labels  (W.  E.  7(.).— Why  not  use  ordinary 
galvanised  iron  tacl;s  ;  they  are  cheaper  than  copper  taclis  and 
quite  as  cllicicut  ? 

Nephrolepis  rufesoens  tripinnatiiida.  -This  pio- 
inises  to  becuiiie  a  i-'eni  of  great  lijurit,  and  tu  bo  very  useful 
both  as  au  exliibition  and  decorative  variety.  It  is  decidedly 
ereet  growing;  the  fronds  are  well  displayed,  and  tli"ut;ii 
the  pinnaj  are  heavy,  yet  they  are  disposed  in  a  light  and 
grateful  manrer.  It  is  one  of  llessrf.  Veitch's  novelties.— 
R.   D. 


EXETER  APPLE  AND   PEAR  EXHIBITIOiSr. 

The  third  annual  Apple  and  Pear  exhibition  was 
opened  in  the  Fore  Street  Market,  Exeter,  by  the 
mayor  and  town  council  at  12  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day, the  21st  inst.,  and  remained  open  until  7  p.m. 
on  Friday,  the  22nd.  The  weather,  which  has  for 
the  past  few  weeks  been  wet  and  boisterous,  was  for 
the  two  days  exceptionally  fine,  which,  with  the  large 
number  of  exhibits  and  au  illuminated  promenade 
concert  from  7  to  10  on  Thursday  evening,  attracted 
a  good  attendance  and  made  the  show  a  complete 
sncce.'s.  The  entries,  which  numbered  764,  consisted 
of  1383  dishes  of  Apples  and  576  dishes  of  Pears  for 
competition.  Beside  i  these,  too,  Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  and  Son  exhibited  125  dishes  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Filberts,  Medlars,  and  late  Plums.  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  also  showed  a  large  coUec- 
tionof  eighty-fuur  dishes  of  Apples  and  eighteen  dishes 
of  Pears.  Messrs.  Bixnyard  showed  twenty-five  dishes, 
and  a  very  good  collection  of  Apples  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Laing,  gardener  to  Lord  Poltimore.  Fifty  dishes  of 
fine  large  Canadian  Apples  from  the  Colonial  E.xhibi- 
tion  were  kindly  lent  by  the  executive  commissioners 
for  Canada.  They  were  arranged  on  the  central  stage, 
and  attracted  a  great  de.al  of  attention.  Some 
Tob.acco  leaves  in  different  stages  of  preparation  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  who 
are  growing  some  Tobacco  plants  as  an  experiment. 
Among  the  principal  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Bun- 
yard,  Maidstone;  Mr.  Watkin.s,  Heretoid  ;  Mr. 
C.  G.  Sclater,  Exeter  ;  Mr.  Powell,  Powderham 
Castle  ;  Mr.  Scott,  Yeovil  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Berwick, 
Sidmouth.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  dislies 
Messrs.  Buny.ard  were  first.  Among  their  best  fruits 
were  large,  highly  coloured  dishes  of  Alexander, 
Cellini,  Melon  Apple,  Cox's  Pomona,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Derby,  The  Queen,  Gos- 
patrick,  and  I^ady  Henniker.  Mr.  \Vatkins  was  second 
with  large,  well  coloured  fruit  of  Peasgood's  Round 
Winter  Nonsuch,  Blenheim  Oi'ange,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Red  Costard,  Mere  de  Menage,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Warner's  King,  and  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Sclater,  Mr.  H.  Berwick  and  Mr.  Scott  also 
staged  fine  collections  in  this  cla.ss.  Dishes  of  twelve 
distinct  varieties  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Bunyard, 
Watkins,  and  Berwick.  Good  collections  were  also 
shown  liy  Mr.  D.C.Powell,  Mr.  H.  Physick,  Alphing- 
ton,  and  others,  the  sorts  differing  but  little  from 
those  already  mentioned.  For  twelve  dessert  sorts 
Messrs.  Bunyard  were  first ;  their  best  sorts  were 
Lady  Henniker,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
King  of  Pippins,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Slelon  Apple, 
Washington,  Crimson  (Queening,  Wealthy,  and  Cellini. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Sclater,  who  was  second,  had  among  his 
fruit  very  good  dishes  of  Cox's  Ox-ange  Pippin,  King 
of  Pi])pins,  Beauty  of  Wilts,  Blenheim  Orange,  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Cornish  Aromatic,  and 
Red-ribbed  Greening — the  last-named  sort  being 
highly  esteemed  in  this  neighbourhood,  although  de- 
scribed as  "worthless"  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Apple  Congress"  (see  p.  218), 
much  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  our  local  growers. 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  \\'atkins,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Berwick, 
and  others  also  competed  in  this  class.  Amongst 
exhibitors  of  twelve  sorts  of  culinary  Apples  were 
Messrs.  Bunyard,  Watkins,  Powell,  Sclater,  and 
Berwick.  Of  cider  Apphs,  collections  came  from  Mr. 
Fglow,  Sir  T.  I).  Acland,  and  Mr.  B.  Salter, 
and  consisted  of  highly-coloured  and  good  fruit 
of  well-known  local  sorts,  viz.,  Tremlett's  Bitter, 
Ellis's  Bitter-,  Tom  Putt,  Slack-my-Girdlc,  Sweet 
Albert,  Cluster-,  Sweet  Buckl.and,  and  Sweet  Bos- 
berry.  Amongst  dessert  sorts  wei-e  Ribston  Pippin, 
Cornish  Gilliflower,  Cox's  (trange  Pippin,  and  Loan's 
Pearmain.  Sir  T.  D.  Acland  had  good  examples 
of  Pine  -  apple  Russet,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
American  Mother,  White  and  Braddick's  Non- 
pareil, Cornish  Gilliflower,  and  Ribston.  The  heaviest 
five  Apples  of  anyone  sort  (Warner's  King)  weighed 
6  lb.  1  oz,,  and  the  best  flavoured  sort  was  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  Special  prizes  were  awarded  to  fruit  of 
Alfriston,  Blenheim  Orange,  Golden  Noble,  Lord 
Suffield,  Old  Hawtlrornden,  Warner's  King,  and 
Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  and  amongst  dessert  fruit,  to 
Cornish  Gilliflower,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Gravenstein,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Margil, 
Mere  de  Meirage,  and  Ribston  Pippin. 

In  Pears  the  competition  was   very  great,  and  the 


fruit  very  good.  Messrs.  Bunyard  staged  fine  fruit 
of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Blarie  Ijouise  d'LTccle, 
Beurre  Cl.airgeau,  Eeurre'  Diel,  Doyennd  du  Comice, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondeau, 
Beurre  B.achelier,  Belle  d'Ecully,  Grosse  Calebasse, 
and  C!atillao.  Sir  T.  D.  Acland  'had  very  good  fruit 
of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Louise  Bonne,  Madame 
Treyve,  Glou  Moroeau,  Beurre  Die!,  Beurre  Bosc, 
Doyenne^  du  Comice,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Duche-se  d'Angoult-me,  Van  Mons  Leon 
Leclerc,  and  Winter  N,  lis,  some  of  the  last-named 
weighing  more  than  half  a  pound  e.ach.  Mr.  D.  C. 
Powell  sbowed  nicely  ripened  and  well  coloured  fruit 
of  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  (Jairgeau,  and  Moorfowl 
Egg.  Mr.  F.  Bradshaw  had  good  fruit  of  Marie 
Louise,  Louise  Bonne,  and  Pitmaston  Dachess. 
Culinary  sorts  consisted  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain, 
Catillac,  Bellissime  d'Hiver,  and  Gilogil.  Special 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Beurre'  Diel,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Easier  Beurre,  Glou  Morceau,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Knight's  Monarch,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jti-sey, 
Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Dachess,  and  Winter  Nelis. 
(princes  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Sclater  and  Sir 
G.  Clay,  and  Medlars  hy  Rev.  B.  W.  T.  Wrey  and 
Mr.  F.  Brad--haw. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 


The  following  are  the 

Chrysanthemum    shows 

month :  — 

S,  ;>,  and  10,  Lambetli 

'J,  Royal  ilortievdtuial  tSu- 
cicty,  South  Kcos-ington 

'J  and  10,  Kingston-on-Thames 
, ,       youthampton 

10  and  11,  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  Iloyal 
Aquarium,  Westminster 

10  and  11,  Bath 

,,         Croydon 
n,  Hammersmith 

11  anl  12,  Riehmoiid 

Tunbridge  Wells 
,,  Bury 

,,  Por  smouth 

12  and  13,  Huddersfield 

,,  Lswrsham 

,,  Cauterbuiy 

1-2,  11. ailing 


dates    of    the    principal 
to  be  held  daring   the 

10  and  17,  Winchester 

,,  Brighton 

,,  Butncy 

,,  Soitthend 

,,  Tedd  ngtoti 

,,  Twickenhairi 

17  and  IS,  Bristol 
17,  IS,  and  \0,  Newport 

York 
IS,  Hitchin 
IS  and  1'.),  Hull 
IS,  Chiswick  :  Taunton 
I'.i  and  20,  Sheffield 
20.  Kettering 
22  and  23,  Leeds 
•23  and  24,  Liverpo  1 

,,  Manchester 

2i  and  2-0,  Birmingham 


Obituary. 


The  death  U  announced  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  well 
known  as  a  writer  on  gardening,  and  an  author.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Coltar/c  Oardcmv  {now  the 
Journil  of  UcrilcuUiiri)  in  1848,  but  so  long  ago  as 
1826  he  contributed  to  Loudon'.s  Gardener's  Marjn' 
zinCy  then  the  only  horticultural  journal  published. 
Among  Mr.  Johnson's  most  useful  books  is  the 
"Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary."  He  has  for  some 
years  retired  from  active  work.  He  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  8-tth  year  at  the  time  of  his  dea'.h,  which 
took  place  at  Waldronhurst,  Croydon,  on  Oct.  29. 


Names  of  plants.— --i.  B.~  8pindle  tree  (Euonymus  cu- 

rup;uus). W.  E.  .fl.— Cestruni  auraiitiacinn. C.  Grajor^i. 

— Htidychium  corouarium. C.  R.  -S.  — 1,  Cassia  cor3'mbosa 

(not  Acacia)  ;  2,  Sparmannii  afrieana  ;  3,  Casuarina  cquisuti- 
folia  (no  flowers) ;  4,  Australian  Boefwood,  Abies  Hookcriaua; 

b,  E&callouia  macrauiha  ;  (•,  Phillyrca  media. G.  G. — Next 

week. R.    i.  — Oncidium    un^uiiulatum. /.    L.    B.— 

Di]'b.pappus  Iineari;i_'folius. A'.  />.  Stanford — Cotdnetistcr 

artiuis. R'A-.J.  ir.— Catasetumtabularc. /.  M.,  I'm'iinr. 

— 1,  Lastrca  sei'ra ;  2,  Oncidium  flesuusum  ;  3,  Maxillaria 
pieta  grandiflora;  4,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrce ;   ".,   L:tilia 

Perrini. G.  (7.— Lonicera  flcxuosa. —  E.  F.  C— Rharanus 

cath.articus. A.E.M.  J. — 1,  Mar]i>ram  (Oiiganura  vulgare); 

'.'>,  Hyssop  ;  b.  Lavender;  other  species  insufficient  for  naming. 

Names  of  fruits.—//.  -^.  ff.— 1,  Winter  .Strawhen-y  ;  2, 

Ribston  Pippin  ;  3,  Mother;  4,  Claygate  Pearmain. /:.  //. 

{SaliArribci-).— Kxi\i\Qs,    1,   More  de  Menage;    2,   Yorkshire 

beauty ;    Pears,    3,   Marie    Louise ;    4,   not  recognised. 

W.  K.  —1,  not  known  ;  2,  Belle  de  Bruxclles  ;  3,  Swan's  Egg ; 
4,  Duchcsse  d'Angouleme. M.  J.  T.—\,  rubl:»ed  beyond  re- 
cognition ;  2,  Roundway's  Magnum  Ronxim  ;  3,  Beachamwell. 

r.  J.  B. — 1,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  ;  2,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle; 

3,  Nouveau  Poiteau  ;  4,  not  recognised. No  Nanm  (/>arctl 

addressed  on  stiff'  parchmi/nt  la'jtl) — Five  Pears:  1,  Beurre 
d'Anjou  ;  2,   Beurre  Ranee  ;    3,  Charlotte  de  Brouwor  ;    4, 

Easter  Beurre  ;  5,  BeuiTe  Ranee. Sf/lroiiut. — 1,  Rosemary 

Russet;  2,  Yorkshire  Greening;  3,  not  recognised  ;  4,  large 

fruit,   Tower  of  Glamis—small,    Braddick's   Nonpareil. 

G.   If.   il/.— 3,  Beurre  Bosc;  4,  Doyenne  Boussoch  ;  olhers 

not  kiinwn, J.  l\—\,  Beurre  Cipiaiunont;  2,  Duchcsse 

d'AnguuKinc. j\Ifs.    Maplis.  —  Pitmarton    Duchess. 

C.    M'.,  .Sfr.ct/iaJH.— Calebasse. C.  C.—S,  Souvenir  du  Con- 

groh ;  11,  Hacon's  Incomparable;  12,  Marie  Louise  d'LJccIe  ; 
13,  Marie  Louise.    Other  fruits  sent  will  be  named  next  week. 


Xov.  G,  1886.J 
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Woods  &  forests. 


MEASURING  TIMBER.  j 

The  process  of  measvirinj;  timber  when  felltd  13  very 
fcimple,  yet  the  results  proJuced  may  be  ditferent 
according  to  the  article  used  in  measuring  tlie  girth 
of  the  tree,  viz.,  whether  a  thin  jiiece  of  wlipcoid,  a 
thick  cord  resembling  a  garden  line,  or  a  properly 
graduated  tape  or  le.ither  strap.  The  thin  whipcord 
draws  clo.'ra  into  the  bark  or  body  of  the  tree,  and 
does  not  lose  much  from  the  actual  girth  when  doubled 
up  intj  four  lengths  for  the  quarter  girth,  but  the 
thicker  cord  logos  a  perceptible  quantity  in  bending, 
while  th-!  tape  line  or  the  leather  ttrap  do  not  re- 
quire bending,  but  show  the  quarter  girth  at  once  in 
their  griduitioas,  and  give  greater  dimensions  than 
either  of  the  cords.  Timber  buyers  sometimes  object 
to  the  latter,  because  they  do  not  fit  into  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  bark  so  readily  as  a  small  cord,  auJ,  by 
not  being  doubled  up,  do  not  allow  the  adi'antage 
given  in  that  way  by  the  cord ;  but  this  objejtion  can 
be  met  by  not  meeting  the  tape  or  strap  quite  close 
when  girthing  the  tree,  leaving  about  frnm  a  quirter 
of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  between  the  meeting  of  the 
fingers,  which  would  be  ample  compensation.  I 
have  used  Chestermau's  patent  graduated  timber- 
measuring  tapes  extensively  without  making  any 
alloA-aice  whatever,  or  ever  ha\ing  it  asked  for  by 
the  bu;  ers.  These  tapes  can  be  had  in  variou.s  sizes, 
either  i  1  cases  or  loose,  to  hang  over  the  arm.  For 
amxU-sized  trees  I  prefer  the  short,  loose  tipe,  but 
for  large  timber  I  use  a  longer  tape  in  a  compact 
leather  case.  The  ca-e  will  last  out  a  great  many 
tapes,  which  do  not  cost  much  loose,  and  are  ea.sily 
inserted  into  the  ca^e  by  unscrewing  and  taking  out 
the  roller  upon  which  the  tape  is  wound.  You  can 
see  how  the  first  one  has  been  attached  ;  remove  it 
and  att.ijh  the  new  one  in  the  same  manner,  push  in 
the  roller,  screw  up,  and  the  thing  is  done.  A  nother 
tape,  by  the  same  maker,  may  be  had  coiled  upon  a 
spring  in  a  brass  box,  which  economises  much  time 
and  trouble  in  winding.  These  are  m.ade  in  12-feet 
lengths,  and  may  be  had  either  of  linen  or  s'.eel. 

In  taking  the  dimensions  when  the  trees  regularly 
t.iper,  the  girth  is  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  length 
of  the  tr.'e,  but  those  trees  that  are  irregular  in  form 
may  require  to  be  measured  in  sections,  as  if  each 
section  was  distinct  from  its  fellow,  and  each  must 
have  a  separate  entry  in  dimension  book.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  example  of  a  simple  form  of  bjok,  and  one 
that  I  generally  use  : — 


1      E.XAMPLE. — ^\'hat  are  the  contents  of  a  piece   of 
I  timber  12  feet  long  and  19  inches  the  quarter  girth  V 

I  C  12  30  cubic  feet. 

Set 


D 


12 


10  quarter  girth. 
Customary  measure  does  not  give  the  real  contents 
of  the  t:es,  but  this  can  be  easily  ascertained  from  the 
slide-rule  by  selecting  another  gauge  point  on  the 
line  D.  I  have  not  seen  any  rule  with  this  gauge 
point  marked  upon  it  bj'  the  maker,  but  I  discovered 
it  for  myself,  and  mark  it  upon  the  rules  1  use  by 
driving  the  point  of  a  pin  into  the  woeid  of  the  rule 
at  10-6-2O  on  the  line  D.  To  work  out  the  problem, 
set  the  length  of  the  tree,  in  feet  on  C,  to  10ti2.'j  on 
D,  and  opposite  the  quarter  girth  on  D  ;  find  the  true 
contents  in  cubic  feet  on  C. 

E.\.\M  PLK — What  are  the  true  contents  of  a  piece  of 
round  timber,  12  feet  Ijng  and  19  inches  the  quarter 
girth  ?  _ 

C  12  38?  real  contents. 

Set 

D  li-'625  19  quarter  girth. 

Showing  a  difference  of  8  J  cubic  feet  between  the  true 
measure  and  the  customary  measure  of  "  the  trade." 
The  most  convenient  size  of  rule  for  carrying 
comfortably  and  using  with  f.acility  in  making  com- 
putations is  the  3-feet  four- fold  rule.  The  space  on 
the  D  line  between  10  and  11  is  graduated  into  four 
divisions.  To  mark  the  gauge  point  10  02,')  o^  that 
line,  place  a  mark  half-way  b:;tween  10.^  and  10^,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  A.  P. 


Planting  trees. — In  tree  planting  attention 
should  be  paid  to  soil  and  climate.  The  Oak  prefers 
a  clay  soil ;  the  Scotch  Pine  a  northarn  aspect 
with  a  sandy  loam.  As  a  rule  Conifers  are  most 
suitable  for  elevated  gcrounds  and  poor  soils  ;  soft- 
wooded  trees  for  low-lying,  swampy  lands  ;  hard- 
wood trees  only  grow  well  in  good  soil  and  mode- 
rate elevation.  Plantations  require  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  care,  and  should  not  be  formed 
by  direct  planting,  but  by  transplanting  young 
trees  from  the  nursery.  .Tudicious  pruning  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  timber,  and  it  is  most 
important  that  when  branches  are  removed  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  split  the  branch  from  the 
body  of  the  tree,  and  should  in  all  cases  of  larger 
timber  trees  be  cut  about  12  inches  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  If  the  branches  are  cut  oil'  c'.ose  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  wet  gets  in,  discolours 
the  heart  and  often  causes  the  whole  of  the  trunk 
to  decay,  and  the  timber  is  then  of  no  value.     In 
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the  Appalachian  range,  it  is  abumlant  and  almost 
untoUL-hed.  It  grows  rapidly  in  the  Western  States, 
even  beyond  the  Missouri,  and  is  destined  to  be  the 
source  of  wealth  to  the  future  tree  grower." 


When  measuring  standing  timber,  the  contents  uf 
each  tree  should  be  comj  uted  and  marked  in  the 
book  in  going  along,  price  per  foot  noted,  and  any 
necessary  remarks  made  in  the  outer  margin.  The 
computation  can  be  quickly  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
slide-rule,  carried  in  the  hand  along  with  the  book  ; 
and  mistakes,  if  any,  are  more  easily  detected  and 
rectified  at  the  time  by  this  .system  tlian  by  going  on 
taking  dimensions  without  working  out  the  results  on 
the  spot. 

In  computing  the  contents  of  trees — customary 
measure — by  the  common  slide-rule,  the  line  C  on  the 
slide  and  the  line  D  on  the  rule  ore  the  only  lines 
used.  Set  the  figures  on  the  line  C,  which  represent 
the  length  of  the  piece,  opposite  to  )  2  on  the  line  T> ; 
then  opposite  the  figures  denoting  the  side  of  the 
square— or  quarter  girth— on  line  D  you  will  find  the 
cubic  contents  in  feet  on  C. 


young  trees  the  branches  may  be  cut  close,  as  in 
this  case  the  sap  soon  forms  into  a  kind  of  bark 
and  saves  the  tree  from  decay.  When  planting 
young  trees  4  feet  to  (i  feet  apart  is  a  fair  distance. 
Trees  that  are  planted  with  a  view  to  their  early 
removal  by  thinning  are  called  nurses  in  the 
eastern  counties,  and  for  this  purpose  Firs  are 
generally  preferred.  These  are  planted  for  the 
assistance  of  the  growth  of  timber,  which  is  a 
great  help  in  keeping  them  free  from  branches.  — 

FOKESTEK. 

The  Black  Walnut.— In  his  address  before  the 
recent  American  Forestry  Congress,  Dr.  T.oiing,  in 
speaking  of  the  Black  Walnut,  s.ai  1  :  "This  tree, 
culled  from  western  forests  to  meet  a  limited  though 
important  demand  is  really  becuming  scarce  on  the 
northern  siile  of  the  Ohio  Valley ;  but  on  the 
southern,  along  the  foot  hills  and  in  the  valley.s  of 


FORESTERS  AND  GARDENERS. 
I  Tiu  ST  that  "  Yorkshireman  "  has  read  the  article 
(p.  3'j;1)  on  "Measuring  standing  timber";  if  so,  he 
will  see  that  the  writer  does  not  agree  with  him 
that  valuing  st.anding  timber  is  an  easy  matter; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  anything  like  facility  in  esti- 
mating accurately  in  this  way  is  only  acquired  by 
extensive  and  careful  pr.actice.  One  would  almost 
think  that  "  Yorkshireman "  has  been  a  gardener 
himself,  from  the  way  he  extols  the  gardener's  intelli- 
gence at  the  expense  of  foresters.  I  do  not  contend 
that  it  requires  the  possession  of  genius  for  a  man  to  be 
a  capable  forester,  but  I  do  say  that  years  of  experience 
are  needed  to  enable  a  man  to  discharge  economically 
and  satisfactorily  the  duties  connected  with  the 
managcratnt  of  large  areas  of  woodlands.  Foresters,  un- 
like poets,  are  made— not  born.  I  do  not  wish  to  imitate 
the  boastful  language  with  which  "  Yorkshireman  " 
concludes  his  article,  but  I  may  say,  in  .all  humility, 
that  I  have  had  the  management  of  several  thousand 
acres  of  woods  for  some  years,  and  have  sold  annually 
some  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  timber,  and  have 
employed  all  the  various  workmen  whom  he  so  pithily 
enumerates,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  any  intelligent 
gardener  may  not  soon  understand  all  the  "  many  de- 
tails," or  soon  learn  them. 

Who  is  to  pay  the  "intelligent  gardener"  wi  ilc  he  is 
learning  these  details  of  wood-management?  And  if 
the  foreman  in  the  wooels  can  carry  on  the  woik  during 
the  gardener's  proba'.ion.why  appointagardentr  at  all? 
Any  wo.odland  owner  if  in  waul  of  a  forester  adver- 
tises invariably  for  a  man  possessing  some  years  of 
experience.  He  does  not  think  that  the  requisite 
knowledge  can  hi  gained  in  a  few  weeks.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  many  gardeners  who  would 
gladly  become  foresters  if  they  had  the  opportunity, 
for  not  only  are  forester.j  on  large  estates  better  paid, 
bat  they  are  free  to  a  great  extent  from  the  daily 
worrits  and  hatrassing  anxieties  of  the  gardener,  and 
have  only  one  master  to  please,  and  not  two  or  three. 
I  have  had  largely  to  do  with  the  valuing  of  stand- 
ing timber  in  the  three  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Yorkshire,  and  my  deliberate  opinion 
is,  that  no  man  can  do  it  well  and  quickly  without  a 
great  dejl  of  practice  and  close  and  continuous  obser- 
vation. When  a  youth,  assisting  ray  father  in  large 
valuations,  I  have  had  frequently  to  climb  trees  or 
cut  them  down  to  settle  a  disputed  point  as  to  the 
girth  of  a  tree  in  the  middle.  The  only  way  for  a 
novice  to  learn  what  trees  lose  in  girth  between  the 
butt  end  and  the  middle  is  to  estimate  a  tree  stand- 
ing, and  then  fell  and  test  his  measure  ;  and  not  one 
or  two  trees  only,  but  some  scores  in  various  places. 
I  pity  a  forester  or  any  other  man  who  has  had  no 
practical  training  in  the  work  he  hai  to  superintend, 
for  workmen  are  quick  to  find  out  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  ignorance  of  a  master,  and  cause  him  to 
have  many  a  humiliating  moment. 

The  question  is  purely  one  <>f  opinion,  and  it  is  with 
much  diffidence  that  I  put  forward  mine  in  opposition 
to  that  of  an  experienced  and  capable  man,  as  "  York- 
shireman" undoubtedly  is,  but  I  feel  strongly  that  our 
woodlands  will  not  be  better  managed  by  adopting 
such  a  plan  as  "Yorkshireman  "  advocates. 

W.  B.  H. 


Pruning  Oak  woods. — Not  only  is  pruning  un- 
necessary— for,  if  thinning  is  done  gnadually,  allowirg 
the  O.ak  trees  to  draw  each  other  up  to  such  height 
as  may  be  required,  the  lower  branches  will  of  them- 
selves drop  off— but  it  is  actually  injurious,  as  every 
timber  merchant  or  village  carpenter  knows.  And 
the  bouijhing  of  Oak  trees  materially  affects  the 
value  of  the  timber  when  felled,  though  the  tree, 
when  pruned,  may  be  only  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
and,  when  cut,  loO  years  old.  When  the  boughs  are 
thrown  off  by  Nature,  as  they  are  most  perfectly 
under  careful  management,  the  bark  gradually  closes 
over  the  part  from  which  the  bough  dropped,  and  it 
becomes  impossible  to  define  the  former  position  of 
the  bough,  nor  would  any  sign  of  it  be  found  when 
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the  tree  is  cut ;  but,  should  tlie  tree  be  pruueJ,  an 
unsound  knot,  or  a  sore  in  tlie  tree,  is  at  once  formed, 
allowing  the  water  to  penetrate  the  trunk  where  the 
branch  was  cut  off.  This  will  rot,  and  a  black  dead 
piece  of  wood  will  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  tree 
when  it  is  cut.  The  bark  will,  no  doubt,  usually 
close  over  the  wound  made  ;  but  this  will  take  some 
years,  and,  before  it  is  closed,  the  mischief  will  be 
done,  and,  in  old  trees,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  perfect  closing  over  the  wound  by  young 
wood  causes  a  species  of  dry  rot. — E. 


WOODLAND  MANAGEMENT. 
Anvone  observing  fmher  trees  in  woods  and  in 
hedgerows  as  he  passes  by  rail  through  any  fifty 
miles  of  England  can  hardly  f;iil  to  be  struck  with 
tie  absence  of  anything  like  method  in  the  timber 
management.  He  may  find  some  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule  in  some  few  woods  which  are  of  sufficient 
magniiude  to  return  a  regular  yearly  income.  But, 
tven  in  these  cases,  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
almo3t  invariably  inferior  to  tliat  displayed  in  the 
culture  of  land  for  ordinary  purposes.  Two  distinct 
systems  are  followed,  both  equally  injurious  to  the 
general  good — in  one  district  everything  is  cut  down  ; 
in  another,  everything  is  left  to  stand.  Here  the 
trees  are  injured  by  indiscriminate  crowding — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  in  which  case  the  goo  1  are  the 
sufferers.  On  the  other  hand,  whole  districts  are 
dismantled  of  their  fairest  ornaments,  and  neigh- 
bouring crops  r.re  left  to  starve  from  the  destruction 
of  their  natural  shelter.  In  both  instances  the  largest 
profit  which  can  be  derived  from  land  by  the 
judicious  admixture  of  agricultural  and  timber  crops 
is  lost  to  tlie  individuil  proprietor,  and,  of  course, 
through  him  lost  also  to  the  country. 

Farming  auvl  timher  growing  are  considerel  by 
some  to  be  antagonistic  interest-i ;  but,  if  common 
sense  were  allowed  to  arbitrate  between  them,  the 
two  would  bs  closely  and  firmly  allied  friends  This 
injurious  war  of  interests  is  clearly  apparent  in  tlie 
two  systems  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  In 
one  district,  some  large  landed  proprietor,  devoted  to 
farming  only,  cut?  down  every  stick  on  his  estate. 
The  tree  that  is  venerable  from  age,  but  useless  as 
property,  and  the  straight-growing  sapling,  which  is 
yearly  bringing  the  highest  value  the  land  is  capable 
of,  share  the  same  fate.  A  clean  sweep  is  made — a 
cultivated  desert  created.  Angry  indeed  is  the 
neighbouring  lord,  who  expresses  himself  not  in 
words,  but  in  trees.  In  this  case,  the  noblest  speci- 
mens stand  inconspicuous  in  a  crowd  of  the  mean  and 
the  worthless  And  thus  the  systems  act  and  react 
on  each  other,  converting  our  pleasant  England  into  a 
stirved  waste  or  a  badly  regulated  wiljerness.  "  We 
want  more  light."  A  new  .sjstem  must  be  com- 
menced, by  which  the  annual  value  accruing  from 
timber  may  be  secured  to  individual  proprietors  as 
income,  and  through  them  to  the  countrj-. 

The  value  of  an  estate  well  covered  with  timber  is 
worth  more  by  many  thousands  of  pounds  than  one 
destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  trees  ;  yet  trees,  for  the 
most  part,  are  allowed  to  grow  haphazard.  Though 
loved  for  their  beauty,  they  are  treated  with  supreme 
neelect.  I  venture  to  assert— and  I  could  furnish 
half  a  dozen  examples  of  what  I  say  in  any  one  of  the 
midland  counties — that  the  mismanagement,  or  rather 
non  management,  of  timber  on  the  lands  of  many 
Urge  and  rich  landed  proprietors  is  such,  that  they 
would  not  dare  to  have  their  cereals  or  other  crops 
cultivattd  in  the  same  style.  Such  neglect  would 
excite  public  attention. 

The  cau.se  of  this  state  of  things  is  not  f.ir  to  seek. 
I  have  alluded  to  the  high  farming  crotchet  which 
sacrifices  everything  to  agricultural  produce.  This  is, 
however,  not  tlie  only  cause.  Timber  is  nobody's 
business.  Sometimts  it  is  looked  after  by  the  pro- 
prietor him-:elf,  or  it  is  left  to  a  land  agent,  a  bailiff, 
or  a  terant.  Of  these,  the  first  ha?  too  much  on  his 
hands  to  do  the  work  ;  the  secorrd  considers  agricul- 
ture to  be  the  real  interest  concerned  ;  the  third  at 
pre?ent  is  a  foe  avowed  and  deadly.  All  three  are 
generally  indifferent  foresters.  What  care  they  for 
the  eulogiums  of  Evelyn,  Loudon,  or  Brown  ? 

Another  fruitful  source  of  evil  is,  that  timber  is 
generally  regarded  as  so  mu^h  i-eady  money,  not  as  a 


regular  income.  It  is  felled  on  emergencies,  not  at 
stated  periods  or  on  a  systematic  plan.  No  regular 
succession  of  trees  is  kept  up.  Some  landed  proprie- 
tor gets  into  difficulties — there  is  a  big  cutting  down. 
His  successor  is  well-to  do,  and  loves  trees— there  is 
a  big  planting.  How  often  do  we  find  trees  submitted 
to  the  axe  at  their  most  growing  age,  whilst  on  a 
neighbouring  estate  the  proprietor  will  preserve  Elms, 
that,  being  past  their  prime,  are  yearly  shattered  by 
the  winds  ? 

Another  result  of  the  want  of  a  recognised  system 
is,  that  in  all  other  businesses  there  is  capital  to  fall 
back  upon.  No  sort  of  property  can  be  managed 
well  \inless  the  requisite  amount  of  labour  is  expended 
upon  it  at  the  right  time.  There  must  be  something 
bevond  the  profit  of  the  business  itself,  or  profit  itself 
will  be  the  loser.  The  principle  is,  however,  not 
applied  to  trees. 

We  must  not  omit  the  evil  that  results  from  a  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  views  which  govern  this  kind  of 
property.  There  are  certain  rotations  of  crops  both 
in  horticulture  and  in  agriculture,  and  tenants  who 
sucxeil  each  other  go  on  recognised  principles,  and 
seldom  eriteitain  theories  widely  different  from  each 
other.  Their  profession  is  land  management,  which 
is  an  understood  thing  ;  but  with  timber  the  work  is 
done  all  manner  of  ways,  and  the  least  profit  which 
can  be  produced  from  the  timber-growing  soil  may 
fairly  be  expected.  W.  J.  W. 


THE  CANADIAN  POPLARS. 

The  Poplars  and  Willows  are  amongst  our  most 
common  native  trees  and  shrubs,  savs  Mrs.  Trail,  in 
her  "  Plant  Life  of  Canada."  We  have  a  great 
variety  of  sptcies  of  both,  from  the  lofty  Cottonwood 
of  the  Western  peninsula  on  the  shores  of  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron,  to  the  dwarf  Willows  that  form 
the  chief  portion  of  the  vegetation  of  the  far  northern 
boundaries  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

Little  valued  as  timber  in  the  thickly-wooded 
lands  of  Eastern  and  Western  Canada,  where  hard- 
wood trees  abound,  such  as  the  Walnut,  Maple, 
Beech,  and  others,  yet  in  the  more  distant  divisions 
of  the  Dominion,  where  timber  trees  are  le^s  abun- 
dant and  in  the  prairie  bottoms  where  the  Ptiplar 
and  Birch  form  the  only  trees,  the  PopLr  rises  in 
value  and  is  used  not  only  for  fiiewooil,  but  for  build- 
ing purposes  where  better  timber  is  not  easily  ob- 
tained, unless  at  a  very  great  cost.  In  remote  places 
far  from  the  means  of  transport,  and  where,  for  th' 
present,  saw-mills  are  not  in  existence,  the  Poplar 
supplies  the  place  of  a  more  durable  wood.  The 
Romans  called  the  Poplar  "The  Tree  of  the  People," 
and  it  was  used  to  deciirate  the  public  walks. 

The  Cottonwooii — Necklace  PorL.in — (Populus 
monilifera)  is  the  finest  of  all  the  Poplar  family.  It 
is  a  noble-growing  forest  tree,  confined  in  Canada, 
chiefly  to  the  more  westerly  portion  of  the  Dominion 
Betv^'een  the  great  lakes  seems  to  be  its  particular 
locality.  It  loves  the  margin  of  lakes  and  rivers  and 
moist  i.iound,  indicating  a  rich  vegetable  soil,  well 
repaying  the  cost  of  clearing  the  laird  of  th^  trees 
which  are  of  gieat  height  and  girth:  though  the  wood 
is  vei-y  light  when  dried,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  burn  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  sap  while  green.  On  this 
account  the  settlers  do  not  attempt  to  fire  the  felled 
trees  until  a  year's  seasoning  has  rendered  them  easier 
to  burn — so  t  have  been  told  by  an  intelligent  old 
Scotch  settler  who  moved  westward  some  years  ago 
into  that  part  of  Canada  where  the  Pine  is  scarcely 
seen,  and  the  gigantic  Cottonwood  and  other  hard- 
woi^d  trees  abound.  The  wood  of  the  Poplar  is  used 
for  turning  and  carving,  and  is  made  into  shavings 
for  thin  boxes  for  millinery  goods,  and  for  druggists' 
purposes,  and  any  work  that  requires  very  light,  easily 
worked  wood. 

The  foliage  of  the  Cottonwood  is  smooth,  heart- 
shaped,  with  ))rorninent  nerve",  serrate,  slightly  hairy 
teeth  ;  the  fertile  catkins  are  long,  with  fringed  sc.des  ; 
the  seeds  are  clothed  with  white  cottony  down,  from 
which  the  familiar  name  giverr  to  the  tree  is  taken. 
This  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Poplars. 
The  specific  name,  monilifera,  or  Necklace-bearing,  is 
applied  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  fertile 
catkins,  which  are  very  long,  and  have  the  large  fruit 


pods  scattered  irregularly  along  them,  giving  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  necklace. 

*»*  Th:s  is  the  ciunmon  Black  Italian  Poplar  so 
much  planted  in  this  country. — Ed. 

T.vcAMAH.AC — Bal.s.mi  Popl.ak — (Populus  balsami- 
fera). — In  favourable  sitirations,  in  low  ground  near 
the  shores  of  lakes  and  rivers,  on  gravelly  banks  and 
low  bottoms,  the  Tacamahac  is  found  all  over  the 
eastern  and  north-easterly  portions  of  Canada,  filling 
the  air  with  its  balsamic  fragrance.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  largest  of  our  native  trees,  but  whtre  growing  in 
free  space  it  forms  a  fine  bushy  leafy  head.  The 
foliage  in  shape  resembles  that  of  the  Pear  tree — 
large,  smooth,  ovate,  pointed,  and  serrate,  whitish 
and  abundantly  net-veined  beneath. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  the  odorous  Balsam 
Poplar  ill  the  vicinity  of  gardens  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  throw  out  suckers  from  the  roots,  or  in- 
crease by  seeds,  which  thus  become  untidy  and 
troublesome  to  clear  away.  The  catkins  of  the  Balsam 
Poplar  are  from  2  inches  to  4  inches  long,  curving, 
tail-like,  and  covered  .abundantly  with  the  white 
silky  down  attached  to  the  seeds. 

After  showers,  the  leaves  emit  a  fine  aromatic 
odour.  The  great  iieculiarity  of  the  Tacamahac  is 
seen  in  the  resinou?  leaf  buds  which  are  formed  early 
in  autumn  and  are  covered  with  a  fragrant  yellow 
gum  which  is  of  a  most  healing  nature.  It  is  used  a? 
a  styptic  for  fresh-cut  wounds  by  the  natives,  als  >  as 
an  ingredient  in  a  Irealing,  stimulating  ointment  for 
brui-es  and  sores.  The  crushed  leaves  are  also  applied 
to  strains  and  bruises.  The  buds  gathered  in  spring 
and  steeped  in  spirits  form  a  linimsnt  in  quality 
closely  resembling  the  old  well-known  "Friar's  Bal- 
sam," .and  it  is  equally  excellent  as  an  application  for 
fresh  wounds,  being  styptic  and  very  healing. 

Amekic.an  AsPE^i  (Populus  tremuloides).  —  The 
Aspen  may  be  seen  in  all  low  wet  flats,  forming  thick 
groves  of  slender  growth  with  greyish  smooth  bark, 
which  whitens  in  more  open  situations.  The  wood  is 
of  little  value  :  it  is  white,  watery,  and  brittle. 

On  entering  one  of  these  Poplar  flats,  or  swales  as 
the  country  people  call  them,  a  seirsible  change  in  the 
air  is  perceived;  the  dew  seems  more  heavily  con- 
densed, and  a  chilliness  is  felt  even  in  warm  summer 
days,  while  the  slightest  breath  of  wind  sets  every 
[eaf  in  motion,  fanning  the  air  to  coolness. 

The  Aspeir  is  a  short-lived  tree,  subject  to  a  black 
canker  caused  by  an  insect  which  destroys  the  bark, 
and  gives  an  unsightly  aspect  to  the  larger  trees  which 
are  usually  found  growing  on  waste  lands  by  road- 
sides, where  they  spring  up  spontaneou.sly. 

LiiiOE-TOOTHED  AsPEN  (Populus  grandidentata). — 
The  leaves  of  this  species  are  large  and  coarsely 
toothed  at  the  margins,  especially  when  young  ;  very 
pointed  and  downy  underneath,  of  a  greyish  tinge  of 
green  above.  Like  the  common  Aspen,  it  springs 
up  in  old  neglected  clearings  and  waste  places.  The 
hm",  drooping,  silky  catkins  appear  before  the  leaves 
e.Npand.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  rapid,  but  be- 
comes unsightly  in  age  with  black  rifts  and  scars  ; 
the  juices  of  the  tree  attract  the  small  black  ants, 
and  the  wood-peckers  help  the  work  of  decay  either 
for  the  juices  contained  in  the  tree,  or  for  the  in- 
sects that  take  refuge  in  thte  bark.  The  wood  is 
considered  of  little  worth.  The  buds  of  the  I'oplars 
begin  to  form  early  in  the  autumn  and  slowly  .ad- 
vance, till  in  March  and  April  they  may  be  seen 
swelling  the  gummy  varnished  cases  which  protect 
the  immature  leaves  and  catkins,  the  bluidr  silken 
down  peepinj  out  as  if  to  try  the  temperature  of 
the  e.arly  spring  befoie  unfolding.  Among  the  low 
dwarf  Willows,  the  leaf  buds  often  appear  so  green, 
that  at  Christmas  one  might  expect  to  see  the  bushes 
clothed  with  verdure.  One  is  apt  to  think  these 
premature  efforts  of  the  trees  are  put  forth,  while 
the  sap  is  yet  active,  preparatory  to  the  rest  that 
takes  place  during  the  winter  miuiths,  and  yet  it  is 
a  question  if  indeed  the  vegetable  life  is  not  always 
active,  though  the  effects  are  not  apparent. 

Oak  fence  posts —Will  any  kind  reader  who  has  cx- 
perioncc  of  these  s.iv  if  tliey  la.st  longer  when  the  top  is 
inserted  in  the  ground  ?  I  am  told  this  is  the  practice  in  the 
midland  and  eastern  counties.  In  Sussex  the  woodmen  do 
not  seem  to  know  of  it,  and  fay  the  lower  end  in  the  ground 
is  the  Ijcst  waj-.— J.  H.  G. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itselk  is  ^at\:re,"— Shakespeare. 


(iAllUENIXC  0\  THE  GRASS. 
S.MAi.i,  lawns  look  best  when  their  centres  are  open; 
the  beds  (if  any  are  required)  should  be  near  the 
margins,  tiardening  on  the  (!ras3  is  a  phrase 
adopted  by  horticultural  writers  to  describe  a 
phase  of  lawn  decoration,  which,  though  not  new, 
i^  distinct  from  the  practice  of  laying  down 
geometrical  figures  on  the  tJrass.  It  associates 
well  with  the  picturesque  grouping  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  does  away  with  that  formal  division 
line  of  border,  which  prevents  the  Gra^s  from 
{irowinE;  up  to  the  stems  of  the  shrubs.  There  is 
also  a  rood  deal  of  economy  in  it,  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  not  very  much,  if  any,  sacrifice  of 
( ItVctiveness.  If  more  attention  was  given  to 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  less  to  short  lived  exotic 
(lowers,  better  and  more  tasteful  ways  of  grouping 
and  arranging  thtm  would  be  adopted.  Instead 
of  long  straight  lines  of  borders  filled  with  mixed 
plants  often  lacking  in  etTeetiveness,  either  from 
unskilful  grouping  or  from  occupying  the  fame 
position  too  long,  enclosing  meaningless  masses  cf 
shrubs,  there  would  be  a  choice  selection  of  suit- 
able foreground  shrubs,  each  in  itself  a  picture 
from  having  room  in  which  to  show  its  true 
character.  The  Grass  would  grow  up  to  their 
stems,  and  fill  in  the  interstices  between  so  that 
not  a  foot  of  bare  soil  would  be  visible  anywhere, 
(iardening  on  the  Grass  simply  means  adding  an 
irregular  fringe  of  flowers  to  soften  the  line 
between  shrubs  and  Grass,  altogether  difl'erent  in 
scope  and  e.xtent  from  the  old-fashioned  mixed 
border.  To  give  a  better  illustration  of  what  the 
idea  means,  let  us  assume  that  we  have  a  lawn  of 
moderate  extent  to  deal  with.  On  all  sides  there 
is  a  more  or  less  irregular  margin,  breaking  up 
here  and  there  into  glades  and  recesses,  which 
partly  enclose  snug  nooks  and  corners  which  may 
be  made  available  for  Ferns  or  other  plants 
requiring  shade  and  shelter.  Early-flowering  bulbs, 
such  as  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Daffodils,  &c. ,  may 
nestle  amid  the  outer  fringe  of  shrubs,  the  line 
wavering  occasionally  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
formality,  patches  of  Snowdrops  and  groups  of 
Daffodils  sometimes  advancing  into  the  open  in 
front  of  the  shrubs  (skirmishers,  a  military  friend 
calls  them).  In  some  of  the  openings  among 
the  shrubs  patches  of  the  taller  Lilies  might 
start  up,  such  as  auratum  and  the  old  white,  but 
beautiful,  Lilium  candidum  or  Madonna  Lily. 
After  the  bulbs  had  blossomed  and  disappeared 
other  flowers  would  come  on,  and  in  this  kind  of 
lawn  decoration  everybody  might  plant  the  flowers 
thej'  love  best,  but  as  each  species  will  appear 
alone,  as  it  were,  none  but  those  possessing  con- 
siderable merit  should  be  employed. 

The  Pit-onies,  both  the  herbaceous  and  the  tree 
or  Moutan  section,  are  well  adapted  for  this  work, 
and  there  is  now  very  pleasing  novelty  in  colour 
among  the  flowers  of  the  newer  varieties.  The 
Rose,  the  Fuchsia,  the  German  Iris  in  considerable 
variety  may  be  had.  The  Fuchsia  is  specially 
attractive  when  it  gets  well  established,  growing 
into  single  wide-spreading  bushes  out  of  the  turf  ; 
and  there  are  many  other  things  that  will  occur 
to  everybody  who  gives  any  thought  to  the  matter 
that  will  well  reward  us  for  bringing  them  out 
into  the  open.  But  overcrowding  must  be  avoided. 
We  may  of  course,  if  we  wish  to  get  up  a  good- 
sized  clump  quickly,  put  several  plants  into  one 
hole  to  form  one  group,  and  though  by  so  doing 
we  originate  a  struggle  for  life,  no  great  harm 
will  be  done,  as  outwardly  on  all  sides  they  will 
find  breathing  room.  This  plan  of  lawn  decora- 
tion will  be  interesting  as  furnishing  scope  for  the 
display  of  taste,  and  affording  opportunities  for 


studying  the  effective  grouping  of  movable  ob- 
jects, as  mistakes  can  easily  be  rectified  without 
incurring  much  expense,  and  this  is  the  season 
for  doing  such  work.  The  margins  of  shrubberies 
can  be  opened  up.  ( 'hoico  shrubs  distinct  in 
character  can  be  fitted  in,  such  as  the  Lawson 
Cypress,  the  (iolden  Yew,  variegated  Holly, 
Spir.'ia  ariitfolia,  Thujopsis  borealis,  T.  dolabrata. 
Biota  semperaurescens.  Thuja  \'erv;eneana,  Taxus 
adpressa,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  Venetian  Sumach, 
Magnolia  Lennu,  Tamarix,  itc.  The  bulbs  and 
other  things  can  be  planted  after  the  border  has 
been  turfed  over.  E.  Hobday. 
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WIXTKR-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

PiiuriiTi' At,- FLOWERING  CARNATIONS. — Where  button- 
hole fiontrs  are  reiiuired  daily  and  in  considerable 
quantilits,  no  more  suitable  or  more  serviceable 
fljwers  could  be  named  than  perpetual  Carnations, 
especially  if  the  more  sweetly-scented  varieties  are 
cultivated.  As  a  rule,  much  the  most  sturdy  and 
floriferous  plants  are  grown  by  those  who  supply  the 
markets  and  the  trade  generally.  It  is  not  became, 
as  many  at  first  imagine,  they  possess  the  most  chvaif 
varieties,  but  simply  owing  to  their  having  command 
of  the  most  suitable  structures  in  which  to  grow 
tbem.  Ttey  must  have  good  light  positions  not  far 
frrni  the  glass,  and  this  trade  groweis  are  enabled  to 
give  them.  We  have  to  winter  ours  in  a  high  span- 
roofed  house  running  from  north  to  south,  and  al- 
though we  are  usually  successful  in  preparing  a  good 
bitch  of  dwarf  pl.ants,  these,  when  housed,  soon  com- 
mence to  grow  spindly,  the  bloom  being  ccirrespoud- 
ingly  weak.  They  have  a  stage  to  themselves  and 
are  not  crowded,  otherwise  they  would  soon  become 
useless.  If  the  central  or  front  stages  of  a  lean-to 
house  facing  the  south  cou'd  be  devoted  to  Carna- 
tions, there  they  would  succeed  best  during  winter, 
ani  well  rep.ay  any  trouble  taken  with  them.  In 
every  case  strong  joung  plants  aie  much  superior  to 
old  ones.  Ouri  are  usually  struck  early  in  spring 
but  if  we  had  to  rely  on  our  own  plants  for  pro- 
viding cuttings,  propagation  would  be  done  in 
the  autumn.  Why  so  many  fail  to  effect  a  good 
strike  in  spring  is  owing  to  the  cutiings  being  too 
soft  and  weakly.  Net  only  do  such  cuttings  refuse 
t')  strike  well,  but  even  those  rooted  and  grown  on 
rarely  attain  such  strength  as  do  those  obtiined  from 
plants  that  have  been  wintered  in  a  position  where 
they  get  the  full  benefit  of  sunshine  and  light.  Those, 
therefore,  who  cannot  favour  the  whole  of  their  plants 
wi'.h  the  best  positions  ought  at  least  to  grow  a  few 
for  affording  cuttings.  It  is  not  tops,  but  good  side 
shoots  slipped  ciT  when  abuut  4  inches  long  that  are 
the  best.  The  former  may  be  the  stouter,  but  they 
do  not  branch  so  well.  Cuttings,  such  as  I  have 
tried  to  describe,  will  ro-it  as  freely  in  a  close  propa- 
gating frame  or  in  propagating  boxes  as  do  Verbena=, 
though  not  quite  so  e|uickly,  but  the  weakly  ones 
damp  off  wholesale.  Where  spring  propagation  fails 
it  is  advisable  to  stiike  the  reijuifite  number  of  cut- 
tings in  August  or  September,  or  a  few  old  plants 
may  hi  planted  in  a  shallow  frame  placeel  over  or 
containing  a  bed  of  good  sandy  soil ;  any  number  of 
side  she ots  can  thui  be  layered.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  method  of  keeping  up  a  good  stock  of  the 
invaluable  Souven'r  de  la  Malmaison.  We  have 
layered  tl.is  in  the  open  ground,  in  fruit  houses,  and 
in  frames,  and  in  every  instance  with  good  results. 
Well  matured  si 'e  shoots  also  strike  in  gentle  heat  at 
anytime  during  spiing  or  autumn,  and  the  first  flower- 
iu'^''  stems  of  these  young  plants  produce  several  fine 
blooms.  A  gritty  loamy  soil  suitsall  Carnations,  and  they 
should  have  clean,  well-drained  pots.  Our  youngest 
Malma!sons  are  flowered  in  6-inch  pots,  and  the  large 
old  plants  in  'J-inch  pots.  The  strongest  of  the  com- 
moner psrpetuals  are  flowered  in  9-inch  pots,  and 
the  remainder  in  S-iuch  pots,  and  thess  being  well 
filled  with  roots  ere  none  too  large.  All  shoidd  be 
kept  carefully  staked  up,  or  they  soon  become  up- 
sightly,  the  strength  of  the  plant  being  diverted  to 
the  production  of  side  shoots  instead  of  being  ex- 
pended upon  strong  upright-flowering  stems.  Very 
bushy  plants  we  have  sometimes  supported  with  sprays 


of  Birchwood,  much  as  Kidney  Beans  are  usuall^ 
treated,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  pre  fer  the  more  laba" 
rious  system  of  staking.  Crowded  weakly  plants  are 
especially  liable  to  become  infested  with  greenfly,  and 
for  this  the  best  remedy  is  frequent  fumigations  with 
Tobacco  paper.  In  hot  and  dry  positions  red 
spider  also  makes  an  appearance,  the  broad-leaved 
Malmaison  being  a  frequent  sufferer  in  this  respect. 
A  syringing  of  sulphur  water  checks  and  destroys  this 
little  pest,  .and  does  not  di.sfigurethe  foliage.  Nothing 
in  the  shape  of  forcing  ought  to  be  attempted,  as  this 
would  soon  end  disastrously.  Nor  should  there  be  any 
need  to  hurry  on  the  blooming.  Strong  only  once  stopped 
plants  are,  when  housed  in  September,  commencing  to 
bloom,  and  a  genial  greenhouse  temperature,  say  rang- 
ing from  16^  to  ,'>5°  by  day  and  rather  less  by  night, 
will,  other  treatment  being  favourable,  encourage  them 
to  bloom  perpetually.  They  should  be  watered  care- 
fully, never  being  allowed  to  become  dust-dry  nor 
saturated,  and  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots  occasional  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure 
greatly  assist  them.  Miss  Joliffe,  blush  pink,  is  the 
dwarfest  and  most  flotiferous,  and  by  many  this  and 
JIalmaison  is  preferre-d  to  all  others  ;  the  former 
is  sweet-scented,  and  not  much  liable  to  burst  its 
calyx.  A.  AlegatilTe,  scarlet,  is  fairly  dwarf  and 
free-flowering,  but  there  is  little  scent.  Belle  Rose  is 
still  a  favourite:  it  blooms  continuously,  ami  no  fault 
can  b2  found  with  its  size,  shape,  or  scent.  Purity  U 
the  best  white,  and  is  very  sweetly  scented.  La  Belle 
produces  handsome  white  blooms,  but  it  is  of  weedy 
habit.  A  good  continuous  blooming  yellow  variety 
is  not  yet  forthcoming.  Pride  of  l'eIlshur^t  and  Mrs. 
G.  Kawtrey  are  both  very  beautiful,  but  they  more 
nearly  approach  the  border  varieties  than  the  per- 
petuals.  They  are  not  winter,  but  spring  bloomers. 
The  old  Clove  Carnation  being  a  great  favourite  here, 
we  cultivate  a  lot  of  it  in  puts,  and  in  spring  arc 
rewarded  with  a  good  siq>ply  of  this  spicily  scented 
variety.  A  good  batch  of  potted-up  plants  of  the 
hybrid  Pink  Mrs.  Sinkios  aUo  affords  an  early  supply 
of  much-appreciated  white  flowers.  W.  I.  M. 


Arum  Lilies  in  autumn.— In  the  summer  of 
ISS."!  we  had  a  large  Arum  growing  in  the  bed  of 
a  conservatory,  but  it  became  too  large  for  its 
place  and  it  was  dug  up,  divided  into  thirty  pieces, 
and  planted  in  the  open.  Immediately  after  this 
all  the  large  leaves  died  down,  but  fresh  ones  soon 
sprang  up  from  the  roots.  By  last  autumn  they 
were  nice  dwarf  plants,  and  they  were  lifted  in 
October  and  put  into  bo.xes  1  foot  square  and  10 
inches  deep.  Some  of  them  flowered  this  spring, 
and  in  May  they  were  all  placed  in  the  open  air 
in  the  boxes.  They  were  well  supplied  with 
water  and  soon  became  good  plants.  In  October 
many  of  them  began  to  show  flowers,  and  just 
now  they  are  developing  many  massive  blooms. 
Fresh  buds  are  also  being  produced,  and  they 
promise  to  flower  well  in  the  shortest  days.  They 
are  greatly  valued  now,  as  the  spathes  are  so  very 
ornamental  cither  on  the  plants  or  when  cut  and 
placed  in  vases,  and  of  all  the  flowers  wo  possess 
I  think  they  are  the  most  striking  at  the  present 
time. — J.  MuiR,  3Tar;ia»i. 

Pelargonium  GuillionMaiigilli.—"W.I.M.' 
has  not  exaggerated  the  merits  of  this  semi-double 
zonal  Pelargonium  :  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
kinds  we  have,  and  its  value  is  not  nearly  so  fully 
recognised  as  it  should  be.  Of  the  semi-doubles, 
I  know  of  none  that  flower  so  freely  and  continu- 
ously;  in  this  respect  it  nearly  equals  the  much- 
valued  Vesuvius.  If  well  fed  and  liberally  watered 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  its  blooming  powers. 
To  see  this  Pelargonium  at  its  best,  however,  it 
should  be  grown  along  into  good-sized  specimens, 
as,  like  all  the  doubles,  it  blooms  most  profusely 
when  on  a  basis  of  old  wood.  Gcod-sized  plants 
of  it  under  the  influence  of  a  spring  sun  are  grand, 
and  these  are  allowed  a  rest  in  summer:  shaked 
out  partially  and  repotted  in  July,  they  will 
come  in  again  well  in  winter.  What  we  much 
need  is  a  semi-double  white,  identical  in  all  other 
respects  with  Guillion  Mangilli.  Tlieve  has  been 
considerable  improvement  lately  among  these 
double  whites,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  said  to 
perfectly  fulfil  the  requisite   requirements   jf  a 
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winter-blooming  Pelargonium.  In  any  case,  (iuil- 
lion  Mangilli  should  be  included  in  every  collec- 
tion of  winter-blooming  Pelargoniums. — J.  C, 
ByfleeJ. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Iris  stylosa  in  the  open  air  opeued  its  first  flower  ou 
Oct.  30th,  the  earliest  date  of  blooming  that  I  have  observed 
a^  yet,  after  thirteen  years  of  cnltlvation. — G.  J..  U'fst 
Surrt;/. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum. — We  have  received 
two  fine  spikes  of  this  beautiful  new  Oncidium  from 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Ybarrondo,  Aigburth,  Liverpool. 
The  spikes  are  grand  examples  of  good  culture,  and 
must  have  been  cut  from  very  fine  plants  to  have  pro- 
duced such  strong  racemes  of  flowers.  We  are  in- 
formed that  they  flowered  from  a  specimen  bought 
from  the  first  importations.  One  spike  bears  twenty- 
one  flowers,  which  are  more  than  we  have  hitherto 
seen  on  one  spike  ;  the  other  spike  carries  twelve 
flower.5.  The  variety,  too,  is  superb,  the  white  lip 
being  richly  spotted  with  rich  crimson. 

Heliconia  aurea  striata. — The  very  hand- 
some Musa-like  plant,  H.  aurea  striata,  is  much  less 
grown  than  it  deserves ;  the  bold,  bright  green  leaves 
being  striped  with  orange,  render  it  \"ery  effective. 
We  recently  saw  a  distinct  and  handsome  sport  from 
this  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  called  lineata,  in 
which  the  leaves  in  addition  are  striped  and  splashed 
with  creamy  white  and  rose.  We  believe  that  both 
forms  require  strong  heat  and  a  moist  atmosphere  to 
develo))  their  beauties. 

Cymbidium  giganteum. — Although  this  fine 
bold-growing  plant  lias  liecn  an  inmate  of  our  Orchid 
houses  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the  preponderance 
of  green  in  its  flowers  has  prevented  its  becoming  a 
favourite.  A  variety  whicli  we  recently  saw  in  bloom 
at  Selborne,  Streathara,  cannot  fail,  however,  to  com- 
mend itself  to  all  lovers  of  the  rich,  rare,  and  beau- 
tiful. The  scape  is  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  bearing 
numerous  large  flower.^,  the  sepals  and  petals  oi 
which  (instead  of  being  nearly  green)  are  chocolate 
streaked  with  lines  of  purple,"whilst  thelarge  yellowlip 
is  profusely  spotted  and  blotcheel  with  rich  crimson. 
In  addition,  the  flowers  are  delicately  fragrant,  and 
last  a  very  long  time  in  perfection. 

Chrysantliemunis.— Xot  more  welcome  is  the 
Rose  to  our  gardens  in  June  than  is  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum to  them  in  November.  Lovely  as  t'hrytanthe- 
mum  flowers  look  at  exhibitions,  they  are  infinitely 
more  interesting  at  home.  Take,  for  example,  the 
large  conservatory  at  Selborne,  now  containing  some 
500  plants.  What  can  be  more  striking  ?  They  are 
tastefully  arranged,  both  as  to  position  and  colour, 
which  is  well  diversified,  amongst  .Japanese  kinds.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  best,  viz.:  Le  Chinois, 
purplish  violet,  florets  twisted;  Mons.  Astorg,  silvery 
white,  with  soft  violet  centre,  florets  drooping ; 
Mdme.  Lacroix,  sulpimr-white,  ijassiug  to  pure  white, 
florets  drooi:iing  ;  Kosa  Bonheur,  deep  rosy  purple,  a 
superb  variety  with  large  drooping  florets;  Criterion, 
rich  clear  amber,  Hurets  drooping;  Mdme.de  Seviu, 
rosy  purple ;  Comtc  de  tJernuny,  nankeen,  heavily 
streaked  with  brownish  yellow,  florets  loDg,~broacl, 
and  curled;  U.  Ballaiitino  (sometimes  named  Source 
.Tapon.aise),  beautiful  light  violet,  with  .  incurved 
florets;  Mdme.  I'ertier  Jiendatler,  orange  shading 
with  yellow,  florets  twisted ;  CuUingfordi,  crimson- 
scarlet.  These,  besides  such  favourites  as  Elaine, 
Lady  Selborne,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  The  Cossack,  and 
.James  Salter,  seemed  to  be  the  most  atti-active. 
Amongst  incurved  flowers  the  following  were  very 
fine,  viz..  Lord  Alcester  (somet'me=  called  Princess 
Imperial),  pale  primrose;  Mrs.  Bunn,  medium- sized, 
bright  golden  yellow;  Lord  Wolseley,  bronzy  red, 
very  fine;  Golden  Empress,  pale  yellow;  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  blush  white,  tipped  with  rose;  Mrs.  Heale, 
white,  tinged  with  rose  ;  Alfred  Salter,  lilac-pink  ;  Nil 
r)esperandura,dark  lu-ange-red  flower  ;  Prince  Alfred, 
rosy  carmine,  large  and  fine  ;  Mr.  .J.  Laing,  a  medium- 
sized  flower,  but  very  handsome,  yellow  tinged  with 
orange;  Baron  Beust, chestnut-red, tipped  with  yellow ; 
Hero  of  Stoke  Xewiugton,  rosy  pink  ;  Princess  of 
Teck,  white,  tinged  with  pink — all  good,  as  are 
•  also  some  fine  Queens  and  Beverleys.  At  Croy- 
.  don    Lodge,     the    residence     of     Mr.     Stephenson- 


Clarke,  where  a  large  orchard  house  is  filled  with 
these  and  other  good  sorts,  amongst  which  we  noticed 
many  of  those  previously  named,  and  likewise  some 
others,  distinct  and  handsome,  the  best  of  which 
were  Album  striatum,  white,  ttriped  with  purplish  crim- 
son ;  Album  plenum,  creamy  white,  very  fine  ;  Apollo, 
buff,  with  drooping  florets  ;  Bouquet  Fait,  rosy  pink  ; 
Jeanne  Delaux,  same  as  F.  A.  Davis;  Mastic,  yellow, 
tinted  with  red  ;  Purple  Prince,  rich  purplish  violet; 
Maiden's  Blush,  creamy  white,  tinged  with  flesh  ; 
and  Meg  Merrilies,  very  large  and  quaint.  Amongst 
Anemone-flowered  kinds  the  best  were  Mrs.  Pothers, 
lilac,  with  a  ro.sy  centre  ;  Empress,  very  large  blush 
with  lilac  centre  ;  Emperor,  blush,  with  pale  yellow 
centre;  King  of  Anetuones,  dull  crimson  ;  Gliick, 
golden  yellow ;  and  Georges  Sand,  bronzy  red. 
Amongst  incurved  varieties  the  most  striking  were 
]-)uke  of  Edinburgh,  rosy  lilac  ;  Prince  Alfred,  rosy 
carmine  ;  Gorgeous,  a  golden  yellow  American  kind ; 
Lady  Talfourd,  silvery  purple;  Prince  of  Wales,  large 
purple  ;  Refulgens,  bright  maroon-purple  ;  and  Glori- 
osum,  another  bright  yellow  of  American  origin. 
To  these  may  be  added  such  kinds  as  Golden  Eagle, 
Guernsey  Nugget,  and  Queens  and  Beverleys,  which 
are  in  most  collections  exceptionally  good. 

At  The  Woodlands,  Tooting  Common,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  H.  Doultop,  Chrysanthemums  are 
all  treated  upon  the  cutting-back  principle,  and 
very  effective  they  are  as  decorative  objects,  being 
dwarf,  well  supplied  with  foliage,  and  the  flowers 
excellent.  Amongst  the  best  were  the  following : 
Fanny  Boucharlat,  creamy  white,  tinged  with  pink, 
petals  fl.at  and  drooping  ;  Agreraeuts  de  la  Nature, 
florets  narrow,  twisted  golden  yellow,  tinged  with 
reddish  brown  ;  Soleil  Levant,  flower  large,  florets 
quilled,  pale  yellow  ;  Source  d'Or,  flowers  drooping, 
oriinge  and  gold  ;  and  .John  Laing,  reddish  brown, 
tinged  with  rfise  and  yellow.  Tiie  following  in- 
curved varieties  were  extra  good,  viz.  :  .Jeanne  d'Arc, 
blush  white,  with  reisy  purple  tips  ;  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  deep  golden  yellow  ;  Princess  of  Wales, 
jntrple ;  Nil  Desperandum,  deep  orange-red;  Loid 
Wolseley,  bronzy  red. 

In  Mb.  Bonneu's  garden  at  Bridge  House, 
Tooting,  Chrysanthemums  are  not  so  largely  grown 
as  at  any  of  the  places  just  named,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  exceedingly  well  managed ;  on  some 
which  are  allowed  to  become  large  the  buds  are 
partially  thinned  ;  these  yield  an  abundant  supply 
of  flowers  of  just  the  size  suitable  for  placing  in  vases 
for  room  decoration,  a  purpose  for  which  the  large 
flowers,  however  well  they  may  look  in  a  conserva- 
tory, are  quite  unsuited.  Elaine,  Lady  Selborne, 
James  Salter,  George  Gordon,  Curiosity,  and  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey  are  useful  varieties  for  tliis 
purpose.  Amongst  Japanese  kinds  with  large  flowers 
the  be:t  were  Soleil  Levant,  pale  yellow,  florets 
quilled  ;  J.  Delaux,  dark  velvety  brown  with  long 
S|ireading  florets  ;  M.  Planchenau,  blight  rosy  pink  ; 
Cfitecioii,  bright  amber  ;  (Tolden  Dragon,  bright 
yellow,  with  long  curled  and  twisted  florets  ;  Margot, 
rosy  vi(plet,  with  creamy  centre  ;  Val  d'Andorre,  rich 
chestnut,  shaded  with  orange  ;  I  )uchcs^  of  Albany 
(.Jackson)  orange-buff;  Japonais,  bronzy  yellow, 
florets  very  large  and  incurved  ;  and  Dr.  Audiguier, 
crimson-amaranth.  The  best  incurved  flowers  were 
Barb.ara,  bright  or,angearaber  ;  Empress  of  India, 
pure  white  ;  Mr.  Brunlees,  Indian  red,  tipped  with 
gold  ;  I'tinccss  of  Wales,  rich  purple  ;  White  .and 
Pink  Venus,  and  Baron  Beust,  chestnut-red  lipped 
with  yellow. 

Masdevallia  racemosa  Crossi. — This  little 
gem  is  so  seldom  heard  of  in  flower,  that  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  three  plants  may  be  seen  in  bloom  in 
Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Carder's  nursery  at  Park 
Roatl,  Clapham.  It  is  not  only  distinct  from  all 
other  Masdevallias,  but  is  extremely  beautiful.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  brightest  orange-red,  flushed  and 
lined  with  scarlet.  They  are  about  the  size  of  those 
of  M.  amabilis,  and  borne  in  racemes,  as  many  as 
twenty  flowers  l.>eing  shown  on  the  dried  specimens 
eidlected  in  the  plant's  native  habitat.  There  is  no 
other  known  M.asdcv.allia  at  all  like  it,  and  it  is  not 
hurprising  that  it  ii  so  highly  jirized.-  ti. 

Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthemum  Show.— 
The  termination  to  a  brilliant  flower  and  fruit  show 
season  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  appropriately  a 


large  Chrysanthemum  exhibition,  which  was  held  on 
the  5lh  and  6th,  being  the  first  show  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums this  season  about  London.  There  was  a  large 
assemblage  of  exhibitors  representing  the  best  growers 
in  the  country,  and  the  valuable  prizes  offered  enticed 
competitors  from  all  parts,  headed  by  Sir.  Gibson,  of 
Morden  Park,  who  seems  to  be  invincible  this  year. 
lie  won  the  t'.lO  prize  for  forty-eight  blooms,  besides 
various  other  prizes  ;  and  among  other  successful  ex- 
hibitors werj  Messrs.  Drover,  Fareham  ;  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, Balham ;  Mr.  Munro,  Twickenham  ;  Mr. 
Neville,  Twy  ford.  The  pot  plants  made  a  great  dis- 
play, particularly  the  groups,  occupjing  100  square 
teet.  iMessrs.  Canned,  Swanley,  had  a  large  display, 
including  several  new  varieties,  among  which  the  fol- 
lowing were  awarded  first-class  certificates  ;  E'sie, 
William  Holmes,  Cincinnati.  Jane  and  Miss  Cannell. 
Certifica'es  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Flight  for  Mrs. 
J.  Wright  (Japanese)  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Laing  for  La 
Marguerite  and  Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan.  It  has  been  a 
busy  and  excitable  week  among  growers  and  exhibi- 
tors of  Chrysanthemums.  About  London  there  has 
been  several  shows  held  on  almost  each  day,  and  very 
excellent  were  those  at  Kingston,  Lambeth,  Rich- 
mond, Stoke  Newington,  and  Croydon,  but  our 
limited  space  precludes  reports  of  them.  A  prize  list 
of  the  Grys'al  Palace  Show  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

Oncidium  andigenum. — I  herewith  send  a 
flower  of  a  very  rare  Oncidium.  I  flowered  it  this 
year,  and,  not  knowing  the  plant,  sent  it  to  Professor 
Eeichenbach,  who  replies,  "  It  is  O.  andigenum,  and 
is  very  rare  ;  in  f.act,  yours  is  the  only  plant  in 
Europe."  The  growth  and  bulbs  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  (_).  concolor,  for  which  it  was  bought. — 
.J.  M.  B.4NNEK8JAN,   Wi/astonc  Lri/s,  Miinmoitlh. 

•-*  The  flower  sent  is  very  beautiful,  somewhat 
similar  to  a  large  flower  of  O.  Pha'.-enopsis  ;  the  lip, 
however,  is  different  in  shape.  The  sepals  and  petils 
are  creamy  white,  irregularly  blotched,  and  dotted 
with  dull  crimson  ;  lip  large,  three-lobed,  the  side 
lobes  very  large,  creamy  white  suffused  with  pink, 
and  blotcded  at  the  base  with  deep  velvety  crimson, 
and  dotted  and  freckled  with  the  tame  colour ;  front 
lobe  spotted  with  rich  crimson,  and  bearing  at  its 
base  a  rich  orange  crest  ;  column  purple. — En. 


NEW  MOUNTAIN  ARALIA. 

(OREOPANAX    BPRBMESNILIANUM.) 

A  .SERIES  of  beautiful  photographs  was  lately 
sent  to  us  by  M.  Comte  d'Epremesnil,  represent- 
ing various  views  in  his  garden  at  Thibermont, 
near  Dieppe,  and  among  tliein  was  one  from 
which  the  opposite  illu.stratiou  was  engraved. 
This  is  a  new  shrub  recently  introduced  from 
.South  America,  but  as  it  there  inhabits  the 
mountainous  regions,  it  is  hardy  enough  to  with- 
stand full  exposure  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
France,  and  the  (Jomlc  d'Eprciucsnil  presumes 
that  it  wouhl  be  perfectly  hardy  in  the  milder 
parts  of  these  islands.  It  i.s  probably  quite  as 
hardy  as  Ihe  common  Aralia  Siebokli,  wliirli 
even  in  and  about  Loudon  grows  to  treelike 
elimensions,  .and  is  rarely  if  ever  winterkillcil. 

None  of  the  true  .species  of  Oreopanax  have 
found  their  way  into  English  gardens  as  orna- 
mental plant.s,  although  in  the  countries  border- 
ing the  ilediterranean,  and  especially  Cannes, 
Nice,  etrc,  several  kinds  are  commonly  seen  in 
cultivation,  being  in  favour  because  of  their 
handsome  bright  green  foliage.  O.  Eprcinesnili- 
anum,  as  the  illustratiou  well  shows,  is  a  noble 
shrub,  somewhat  resembling  in  growth  the  well- 
known  Aralia  Sieboldi,  but  grows  tiller.  The 
leaves  are  large,  digitate,  the  divisions  lobed,  and 
they  thickly  clothe  the  branches  down  to  the 
ground.  Another  handsome  Oreopana.x  is  O. 
Andreauum,  which  has  undivided  oval  leaves, 
sometimes  lubcd,  thick  in  texture,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  reddish  fell  ;  its  llowcr.<  are  in  an 
erect  terminal  spike.  O.  peltaluni  is  \'ery  Aralia- 
like ;  so  also  is  O.  Thibauti,  which  was  first  dis- 
tributed as  an  Aralia. 
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NOTES  ON  RECENT  NUMBERS. 
'  Pernettyas.— The  very  beautiful  and  distinct 
varieties  of  P.  niucronata  raised  by  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Ot'l'jsgrove,  ought  to  be  extensively  cultivated 
wherever  Rhododendrons  will  grow.  Considering 
that  several  of  them  were  certificated 
at  South  Kensington  in  lt<S-2,  they 
certainly  do  not  seem  to  be  as  gene- 
rally known  as  they  deserve  ;  yet  the 
various  colouring  of  their  berries, 
white,  pale  rose,  deeper  rose,  rich 
crimson,  and  almost  black,  adds 
greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  this 
always  desirable  species.  They  seem 
to  fruit  even  more  freely  than  the 
type,  and  are  just  now  literally 
smothered  with  berries,  growing  in 
light  and  slightly  peaty  soil.  The 
plants  appear  to  thrive  better  when 
allowed  to  run  together  into  a  mass 
than  when  kept  apart  as  single  spe- 
cimens, and  in  this  way  they  make 
very  attractive  clumps  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  anything  bright  is 
welcome  in  the  garden.  They  are 
also  effective  if  potted  up,  to  make 
a  foreground  to  a  group  of  Chrysan- 
themums where  the  stems  of  the 
latter  may  have  become  rat  her  over- 
long,  and  either  indoors  or  out  the 
clustered  berries  never  fail  to  attract 
attention. 

Tropseolum  tuberosum.  —There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  plant  will  sur- 
vive an  ordinary  winter  on  a  light 
soil  without  being  lifted  and  kept 
dry  till  spring,  but  as  a  number  of 
tubers  are  found  round  the  original 
tuber,  something  after  the  fashion 
of  Potatoes,  the  mass  of  growths  that 
push  through  in  the  spring  make  such 
a  tangle  as  to  prevent  the  flowering 
from  being  very  satisfactory  when 
the  bulbs  are  not  taken  up  and  sepa- 
rated. As  to  the  soil  for  this  plant, 
it  certainly  succeeds  with  us  in  shal- 
low soil  exposed  to  the  full  sun.  Our 
best  plants  are  always  those  grown 
on  the  iron  pillars  of  a  verandah  sur- 
rounded by  gravel  walks;  a  spade- 
ful of  gravel  is  removed  from  the  base 
of  each  pillar  and  replaced  by  a 
spadeful  of  light  rich  compost  in 
which  the  bulb  is  planted.  The  pil- 
lars are  about  10  feet  high  and  are 
soon  covered,  the  plants  being  about 
a  yard  through  near  the  base  and 
tapering  to  the  top,  while  they  con- 
tinue a  mass  of  bloom  throughout 
the  summer,  and  their  bright  yellow 
and  scarlet  flowers  are  pay  yet,  not 
having  been  injured  by  5'  of  frost  on 
the  3fd  inst.  Possibly,  however, 
"  Greenwood's  "  plant  was  not  in  so 
different  a  situation  as  would  appear 
at  first  sight,  for  in  an  exceptionally 
hot  and  dry  season  like  the  past,  a 
soft-rooted  plant  in  heav-y  clay  may 
quite  conceivably  have  as  restricted 
a  root-run  as  a  plant  grown  in  a  few 
inches  of  soil  upon  gravel ;  and  we 
are  told  that  tlie  plant  in  rich  soil 
bloomed  badly.  The  general  ten- 
dency of  planting  Tropieolums  of  all 
sorts  in  very  rich  soil  seems  to  be  not 
so  much  to  reduce  their  flowering  as 
to  induce  an  excessive  luxuriance  of 
foliage  under  which  the  flowers  are 
hidden  from  view. 
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that  grown  in  England  as  R.  kamtschatica,  or  A  form  of  R.  arvensis,  too,  with  pale  rose-coloured 
else  is  another  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  flowers,  sounds  like  a  local  variety,  as  in  England 
locality  upon  the  appearance  and  habit  of  a  Rose,  this  species  is  the  purest  white,  and  is  also  the 
for  our  R.  kamtschatica,  though  of  much  stronger  most  constant  of  the  native  Roses  in  habit,  form, 
and  coarser  growth,  so   far   from  having  flowers    and  colour,  being  the  only  one  of  which,  I  believe, 

there  is  not  recorded  any  appreciable 
variation.  The  Rose  described  under 
the  name  of  R.  multiflora  is  evidently 
the  charming  R.  polyantha,  formerly 
called  R.  luciae,  a  sub-species  of  mul- 
tiflora, and  beyond  all  question  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  climbing 
Roses.  The  suggestion  that  it  might 
become  the  parent  of  some  fresh 
climbing  Roses  is  already  partly 
carried  out,  for  Lacharme  this  year 
distributed  a  red-flowered  variety, 
which  is  certainly  a  climber  (the 
result  of  a  cross  with  General  jac- 
queminot), and  is  highly  spoken  of 
as  a  garden  Rose.  Oddly  enough, 
none  of  the  former  hybrids,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Polyantha  Roses, 
between  this  species  and  the  Tea- 
scented  varieties  have  displayed  the 
slightest  tendency  to  a  climbing 
habit.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  in  America,  as  it  is  said  to  have 
done  in  France,  this  Rose  has  proved 
itself  a  valuable  stock  upon  which  to 
work  other  varieties;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  R.  Carolina,  which 
is  almost  a  bog  plant,  might  be 
useful  as  a  stock  to  grow  Roses 
on  in  very  wet  places.  One  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  R.  setigera  (or 
rubifolia)  is  not  mentioned,  for  its 
leaves  are  like  those  of  the  Black- 
berry, not  only  in  form,  but  also  in 
the  brilliant  autumn  tints  which 
I  hey  assume,  a  desirable  character- 
istic which  is  maintained  happily  in 
its  varieties,  Baltimore  Belle  and 
Queen  of  the  Prairies. 

Cypripedium  spectabile.— The 
objection  that  is  brought  on  p.  415 
against  the  showy  Orchis,  namely, 
that  it  seldom  survives  a  second  sea- 
son in  the  garden,  is  sometimes  urged 
against  this  showy  Lady's  Slipper, 
although  quite  inexcusably.  If  it  is 
planted  in  a  dry  situation  exposed  to 
east  winds  it  will  certainly  very  soon 
succumb  ;  but  if  it  is  given  a  cool 
place  where  it  is  sheltered  from  cold 
winds  and  frost  in  spring,  after  the 
plant  has  once  started  into  growth, 
it  soon  becomes  peimanently  esta- 
bli^hed.  For  instance,  planted  among 
Rhododendrons  in  deep,  cool  peat, 
and  planted  rather  deeply  as  a  pre- 
caution against  both  severe  frost  and 
drought,  this  Cypripedium  produces 
its  lovely  rosy  and  white  flowers  year 
after  year,  and  with  annually  increas- 
ing strength.  Other  plants  that  suc- 
ceed in  similar  situations  are  those 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  life- 
like portrait  of  Pyrola  rotundifolia 
on  p.  429,  and  either  among  Rhodo- 
dendrons or  under  the  shade  of  Fir 
trees,  the  Linn;ea  borealis,  with  its 
delicately  pencilled  and  deliciously 
fragrant  little  bells,  the  dainty  Tri- 
entalis  europ^a,  as  well  as  Epigjea 
repens  with  its  white  flowers  and 
subsequent  berries,  may  be  easily 
established  and  naturalised. 


Wild     Boses    in    America. — 

The    excellent     article     from     the 
'  Arnold    Arboretum,"    on   p.    414 


Oreopanax  Epremesnilianum  in  the  open  air  in  the  garden  of  the  Comte  d'Epremesnil, 
Thibermont,  Dieppe. 


Anemones  as  annuals. —The 
plan  recommended  by  "Veronica" 
of  raising  Anemones  from  seed  is  un- 
doubtedly invaluable  as  a  means  of 


is  of  special  interest  in  drawing  further  attention  '  larger  and  paler  than  those  of  R.  rugosa,  produces  obtaining  a  supply  of  cut  flowers,  and  the  amount 

to  some  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  single  Roses    them  only  about  half  the  size  and  of  a  considerably  of  flowers  that  may  be  got  from  a  seed-bed  would 

—       -  first    mentioned     deeper  colour  ;  while  the  succeeding  fruit  is  also  appear  incredible  to  some  people  who  had  never 

rent  variety  from    smaller,  less  brilliant,  and  less  freely  produced,  tried  growing  Anemones  in  this  way.    Perhaps  the 


as  garden    plants.     The    Rose 
however,  must  either  be  a  differ 
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superiority,  or  otherwise,  of  tTie  transplanted 
seedlings,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they,  owing  to 
the  disturbance  of  their  roots,  have  thcif  growth 
checked — that  is  to  say,  have  their  water  supply 
greatly  reduced — and  are  thus  rendered  less  liable 
to  injury  by  frost ;  while  the  plants  left  standing, 
continuing  to  grow  freely  and  being  full  of  water, 
are  badly  damaged  in  the  event  of  hard  weather, 
but  should  the  winter  prove  mild,  make  naturally 
stronger  plants  than  those  which  have  been 
checked  by  removal.  The  same  thing  is  observ- 
able in  many  other  plants,  notably  among  Rose 
trees,  for  the  preservation  of  which,  transplanta- 
tion is  frequently  recommended.  Some  gardeners 
annually  dig  up  their  Tea  Roses  to  prevent  their 
injury  by  frost ;  but,  of  course,  the  blooms  the 
following  season  are  not  so  fine  as  on  established 
plants,  and  most  people  now  wisely  prefer  to 
risk  tlieir  trees  being  slightly  damaged  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  the  most  beautiful  blooms. 

Cyclamen  europseum  is  still  bright  on  the 
rockery  in  spite  of  the  gales  and  floods,  and  one 
cinnot  but  wonder  that  it  is  not  more  generally 
grown.  The  delightful  plate  of  hardy  Cyclamens 
in  The  Gardes  last  week  ought  to  make  every- 
one want  to  grow  the.se  fascinating  flowers,  which 
come  so  early  and  stay  so  late.  They  may  be  easily 
established  in  Grass  under  trees,  or  anywhere 
where  Primroses  will  grow  ;  but  if  such  places  are 
not  available,  they  grow  admirably  on  the  rockery 
or  among  old  stumps  in  rooteries.  Of  course, 
they  are  largely  grown  in  some  gardens,  but  many 
people  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  hardiness 
and  adaptability  to  wild-gardening  of  the  charm- 
ing, but  atrociously  miscalled  Sowbreads. 

T.  W.  (}. 


NOTES. 

The  EVER-nLowiNft  Eose.  —  In  the  Botanical 
Mayazine  of  Curtis  (t.  284)  is  a  very  characteristic 
portrait  of  this  old  and  once  popular  Rose.  Wliy 
13  it  now  so  seldom  seen  /  I  remember  looking 
at  this  plant — quite  a  good  sized  bush  of  it  in  a 
pot— which  used  to  flower  in  the  window  of  a 
shoemaker  of  the  village  wherein  I  was  born. 
It  was  the  only  one  in  the  j)lace  until  one  after 
another  beggetl  slips  and  suckers,  until  man}' 
ctlier  windows  could  boast  of  nice  little  plants  of 
this  crimson  China  Rose,  or  Rosa  semperflorens 
of  the  botanists.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  almost 
imperceptibly  changes  take  place  in  gardening 
linguage.  The  popular  name,  as  applied  to  this 
dwarf  anil  floriferous  species  by  Curtis,  brings  to 
my  mind  that  the  verb  "  to  blow,"  as  synonymous 
with  "  to  bloom,"  is  fast  disappearing.  "  Blow- 
house  "  was  also  another  and  earlier  name  for  the 
more  modern  greenhouse  ;  but  the  word  is  now 
rarely  used  in  any  form,  since  even  the  humble 
itinerant  costermongcr'.s  "  all  a-growin'  and  a- 
blowin' ''  has  well-nigh  disappeared.  Rosa  .sera- 
pervirens  \N'as  first  introduced  from  China  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Slater,  of  Knot's  Green,  near  Ley- 
tonstone,  in  the  year  IT'.il.  Quite  a  small  plant, 
in  a  oinch  pot,  forms  a  sweetly  pretty  Rose  for 
a  sunny  window,  which  will  be  rarely  without  a 
flower  or  two  throughout  the  year.  As  indicated 
above,  its  culture  and  multiplication  are  of  the 
most  simple  kind.  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  old  Roses  for  pot 
culture. 

Flowers  of  Novkmhek. — Open-air  Chrysan- 
themums in  plenty,  and  Veronica  Andersoni, 
both  blue  and  purple  flowered,  are  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful. On  a  sunny  border  is  a  good  tuft  of  a 
small  creamy-white  autumnal  Crocus  of  which  I 
do  not  know  the  name,  but  it  somehow  gives  us 
a  foretaste  of  spring-time  as  its  pale  stars  open  in 
the  sun.  Only  yesterday  we  had  two  splendid 
lialf-open  blossoms  on  the  great-flowered  Magnolia. 
The  yellow  stars  of  the  winter  Jasmine  are  open. 
iug   quite   rapidly,   and  show  best  where   con- 


trasted with  dark-leaved  Ivies,  or  as  seen  near 
the  vermilion-fruiteil  Pyracantha,  or  some  of  the 
large-berried  Cotuneasters  on  ihe  walls.  One  of 
our  Flag  Irises,  I  think  I.  atro-purpurea,  has 
thrown  np  a  strong  spike  of  flowers  thus  late  in 
the  year,  and  happening  to  mention  the  fact  to 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Whitton,  he  telU  me  that  many 
of  his  plants  have  done  the  same.  I  cut  the 
spike  two  days  ago,  and  placed  it  in  water  in  the 
stove  where  I  now  see  its  rich  .satin-like  petals 
unrolling  themselves  as  if  it  were  spring-time  to 
them.  Senecio  pulcher,  Nicotiana  attinis,  late- 
planted  Gladioli,  Schizostylis  coccinea,  Stocks, 
Wallflowers,  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  are  all 
in  flower,  while  sucli  shrubs  as  Arbutus  and  Es- 
callouia  macrautha  are  fresh  and  ornamental,  as 
they  usually  are  at  this  season  near  the  sea.  The 
old  Monthly  Rose  is  nearly  always  in  flower,  but 
there  are  good  blooms  not  only  on  that  finest  of 
all  late  Roses,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  but 
.some  buds  of  Baroness  Rothschild,  sent  by  a 
friend,  are  really  now  fresh  and  beautiful  blooms 
in  water  indoors.  So  far,  November  has  been 
kind  and  genial. 

Unheated  I'IjANT  houses. — Every  good  garden 
might  be  made  infinitely  more  interesting  by  the 
simple  addition  of  an  unheated  greenhouse  or 
conservatory.  But  we  must  start  clear,  so  to 
speak,  with  a  well-built  house,  and  no  attempt 
at  artificial  heating  whatever.  Then  there  must 
be  discretion  used  in  the  selection  of  the  plants 
to  be  grown.  Nothing  tender  must  be  attempted, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  planting  out  must  be  the 
rule.  Of  course,  pot  plants  may  be  grown  on 
the  side  stages,  but  the  best  eft'ect  and  most 
luxuriant  growth  will  be  gained  by  planting  out 
all  the  large-growing  things.  In  such  a  house 
Camellias  and  Indian  Rhododendrons,  Bamboos, 
Lilies,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Japanese  Aralias,  and  the 
finely  cut-leaved  Maples  may  be  grown.  All 
sorts  of  hardy  bulbs  in  pots,  such  as  Crocus, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Squills,  and  Narcissi,  may  be 
potted  and  brought  in  from  the  open  air  to  bloom 
inside.  There  is  no  dearth  of  beautiful  hardy 
plants  suitable  for  every  month  in  the  year. 
Just  now  a  few  pots  of  the  best  Chrysanthemums 
would  aflFord  colour  among  the  graceful  leafage 
of  the  hardier  Palms  (ChamaTops),  of  Japan 
Bamboos,  and  of  New  Zealand  Tree  Ferns,  all 
rising  from  a  carpet  of  fresh  green  Selaginella. 
There  are  hundreds  of  plants  not  quite  liardy  in 
the  open  air  during  our  most  severe  winters  which 
would  be  healthy  and  luxuri.ant  all  the  year  in 
such  a  house  as  is  here  described,  and  if  it  were 
joined  to  the  dwelling,  either  direct  or  by  way 
of  a  corridor,  it  would  form  an  agreeable  smoking 
place  or  lounge,  while  not  giving  a  tenth  of  the 
trouble  orexpense  attending  a  heated  conservatory. 

Little  things. — It  has  been  said  that  genius 
simply  resolves  itself  into  a  capacity  for  expend- 
ing infinite  trouble  and  thought  on  what  to 
ordinary  people  appear  the  merest  trifles.  That 
it  is  so  in  the  garden  everyone  will  allow,  for  the 
best  of  all  gardeners  are  not  only  acute  observers, 
liut  nervou.sly  particular  as  to  little  things. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  a  celebrated  nurseryman, 
who  on  being  told  by  a  customer  that  his  fore- 
man had  no  "go  "in  him,  replied,  "You  have 
mistaken  his  value,  sir.  I  have  plenty  of  go 
myself,  but  my  foreman  has  the  equally  valuable 
quality  of  seeing  when  things  are  likely  to  go 
wrong,  and  is  prompt  in  checking  error  or  waste  ; 
he  is  the  safety-brake  of  the  whole  concern." 
The  art  of  gardening,  like  all  other  arts,  depends 
for  its  success  on  a  multitude  of  trifling  opera- 
tions being  performed  in  the  right  way  and  at 
the  right  time.  It  is  far  easier  to  learn  how  to 
paint  a  picture,  or  to  build  a  sound  and  beautilul 
house,  than  it  is  to  form  a  good  garden.  Not 
only  does  a  good  gardener  know  what  to  do,  but 


his  observation  and  experience  teach  him  what 
not  to  do,  which  is  an  equally  valuable  posses- 
sion. I  happen  to  know  a  little  of  the  dilliculty 
now  experienced  by  gardeners  in  obtaining  good 
situations,  but  employers  tell  me  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  obtain  well  trained  men.  EsjieciaUy 
difficult  is  it  now-adays  to  obtain  a  good  all- 
round  man.  You  can  easily  procure  a  gooA 
Orchid  grower,  a  Grape  and  Peach  grower,  or  a 
first-rate  kitchen  garden  foremm,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  geta  man  well  up  in  the  practice  of  hardy 
flower  culture.  Ladies  more  especially  have 
taken  up  Inrdy  flowers  ;  therefore  most  of 
our  fine  old  country  houses  are  gay  with  them 
for  nine  months  out  of  the  year.  Young  gar- 
deners especially  should  take  up  this  branch,  as 
it  is  sure  to  be  of  use  to  them.  Learn  to  grow 
Grapes  as  big  as  Green  Gage  Plums,  and  Peaches 
the  size  of  Melons,  and  the  tenderest  and  most 
succulent  of  vegetaliles  to  boot.  All  these  things 
are  necessary,  or  at  least  acceptable,  but  they  will 
not  of  themselves  satisfy  those  who  are  fond  of 
hardy  flowers  also. 

Cape  hulbous  plants. — Mr.  McEvvan,  of  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  points  out  in  the  pages  ol  a 
contenqjorary  that  the  clinuxte  of  Western  South 
Africa  is  so  difl'erent  from  that  of  the  eastern  side, 
that  cultivators  who  wish  to  be  successful  with 
Sjuth  African  bulbs  should  clearly  recognise  this 
wide  dill'erence,  and  a't  accordingly.  The  western 
bulbs,  such  as  the  majority  of  Ixias  and  some 
Gladioli,  naturally  have  to  endure  a  cold,  wet, 
winter  season,  and  burst  into  flower  during  the 
hot  days  of  spring.  The  winter  on  the  eastern 
side,  on  the  olher  hand,  is  a  dry  one,  and  the 
bulbs,  such  as  Gladioli  of  the  (i.  carneus  secti'in, 
litoom  after  the  rains  of  November.  Hence,  the 
first  question  on  the  receipt  of  a  parcel  of  Cipe^ 
bulbs  should  be,  from  which  side  of  the  South 
African  continent  do  they  come  /  By-the-by,  I 
wish  Mr.  McEwan  would  give  us  a  chart  of  the 
Cape  flora,  showing  the  rainfall,  and  climate,  and 
locale  of  the  most  ornamental  native  plants.  Per- 
haps, however,  some  information  and  meteorology 
of  the  Cape  will  be  annexed  to  tlie  new  "  Ca|  e 
Flora,"  now  in  course  of  preparation  at  Kew. 
Such  information,  if  carefully  prepared  for  easy 
reference,  would  be  an  incalculable  advantage  to 
lovers  and  cultivators  of  Cape  plants.  Ixias  we. 
can  now  manage  fairly  well  in  a  dull  and  Inunid, 
although  mild,  climate.  Our  plan  is  to  plant 
deep  in  December,  .'o  as  to  keep  back  the  growth 
as  much  as  possible,  and  so  treated  they  bloom 
beautifully  in  A]iril  and  May.  As  the  leaves 
wither  in  June,  they  are  taken  up  and  stored  in 
dry  sand  until  planting  time. 

NuTRiTiosKcsMs  FERTILITY. — Mr.  Median,  an 
English  gardener,  who  has  made  himself  a  name 
as  one  of  the  leading  botanists  in  the  L'nited 
States,  tells  us  that  "  to  American  botanists  is 
mainly  due  the  credit  of  the  discovery  that 
whether  a  plant  be  male  or  female,  or  a  flower  on 
the  plant  be  male  or  female,  is  a  mere  question 
of  nutrition"  While  granting  to  the  full  the 
principle  here  laiil  down,  I  should  like  to  point  ■ 
out  that  Caleb  Threkeld,  M.D.  (the  author  of 
"Synopsis  Stirpium  Hibernicaruni,''  a  small 
octavo  relating  to  the  plants,  wild  and  natu- 
ralised, near  Cubliii),  pointed  out  this  fact  so 
long  ago  as  1727.  As  bearing  out  this  theory  of 
nutrition  v.  fertility  or  sexual  variation,  Mr. 
Meehan  quotes  an  experiment  ■  made  by  Prof, 
lloft'mann,  who  "  fowed  seeds  of  numerous  kinds 
of  dieecious  plants  closely  together,  so  as  to  give 
little  food  to  each  plant,  and  seeds  of  the  same 
plants  thinly,  so  as  to  give  each  plant  nearly  a!l 
the  food  it  could  use."  Where  the  seeds  were 
sown  thickly,  Hoflinann  counted  283  males  to 
7(10  females,'wbile  in  the  well  fed  or  thinly  sown 
lot  there  were  only  seventy-six  males.     This  is 
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the  knowleJge  of  1886,  and  so  we  will  now  hear 
Threkeld,  who  wrote  his  quaint  observations  in 
1727.  la  the  sj-nopsis,  under  Cannabis  mas 
(Male  Ilemp),  he  says:  "The  male  Hemp  has 
the  seed,  the  fenuile  only  flowers,  yet  both  are 
procreated  from  tlie  same  seed.  The  more 
attentive  liusbandmen  observe  that  in  a  fat  soil 
you  have  genei'ally  plenty  of  male  Hemp,  in  a  lean 
soil  more  of  the  t'emale,  or  where  sown  too  thick 
and  so  wants  nutritious  juice  it  is  female."  Of 
course,  Threkeld  here  transposes  the  sexes,  but 
his  observations  arc  quite  as  much  to  the  point 
as  are  those  of  Prof.  Hoffmann.  The  question 
of  nutrition  r.  fertility  opens  up  some  very 
interesting  iinteiitialiiies,  and  its  effects  of  the 
most  practical  nature  are  every  day  evident  in 
every  garden. 

Queen  Chrysanthemum.  —  Once  again  we 
have  a  golden  harvest  of  Chrysanthemums  in  our 
gardens.  Elaine  must  have  first  place,  although 
some  of  our  visitors  like  the  tossed  fluffy  appear- 
ance of  some  good  blociras  on  a  standard  plant  of 
Lidy  Selborne.  James  Salter  is  also  a  good  pink 
of  the  last  named  tyjie.  Wliat  a  beauty  is  Madame 
de  Sevin,  with  a  fringe  of  drooping  florets  of  a 
bright  deep  lake  colour,  and  having  a  contorted 
centre  of  narrow  lihic  florets 
resembling  a  Catherine -wlieel  ! 
Source  d'Or,  a  rich  orange  or 
amber  Japanese,  with  reflexed 
florets,  is  distinct.  So  also  is 
Jlons.  Astorg,  a  fine  white  in  the 
way  of  Elaine,  but  with  larger 
flowers.  Lord  Beaconsfleld, crim- 
son with  amber  reflex,  is  also 
much  admired.  Bouquet  Fait  is 
large  and  good  ;  so  also  William 
Robinson,  whicli  resembles  tlie 
last  in  form,  but  is  of  a  soft  amber 
or  bulf  tint,  quite  different  from 
aught  else  1  know.  Several  seed- 
lings now  on  their  second  year's 
trial  promise  well.  Mandarin,  a 
new  Japanese  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Boyce,  is  very  distinct  and  good  ; 
and  we  are  expecting  great  things 
of  roseum  superbum,  which  was 
splendid  last  year,  the  flowers 
opening  out  into  February  long 
after  even  Princess  of  Teck  h.ad 
left  us.  For  cutting,  some  bushes 
of  Mdme.  Desgrange,  Sccur  Mel- 
anie,  and  Elaine  jield  plenty  of 
good  white  flowers.  If  the  wea- 
ther keeps  mild,  there  will  be  a 
good  bloom  in  the  ojien  air  and  on  walls.  L'lle 
des  Plaisirs  is  a  good  rich  crimson-brown  Japanese 
variety,  which  contrasts  well  with  lighter  sorts ; 
and  M.  Richard  Larios  is  also  a  showy  variety, 
now  in  good  form.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  chill  November  is  robbed  of  half  its  foggy 
terrors  by  the  genial  advent  of  our  winter 
queen.  Veronica. 


experiments  to  get  something  that  would  take  its  being  "abundantly  multiplied  from   seed"  has 

place.  Finding  that  plants  sowed  themselves  on  our  only  partially  proved  true  in  a  way  we   shall 

gravel  walk,  and  came  up  better  than  in  the  seed  presently  describe.    It  may  be  as  well  to  mention 

beds,  I  used  a  surface  of  fine-sifted  gravel  with  the  fact  that  this  original  note  of  Lindley's  is 

good  results,  and  now  believe  that  for  bulbs  which  J;^ted  August  29,  1845^ 

it  is  undesirable  to  plant  very  deep,  and  yet  which  j^         ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^^^  ^^^^^^  (;_  ^.             y 

must  not  be  frozen,  a  covermg  of  from  -^  ">ches  to  ^,„j^/^i^t^  September  2,  184.5,  we  find  a  list  of 

4  mches  of  sifted  gravel  stones  about  an  men  long  i -l-.    i     i    A         I    ctl      i.   f    „    ji, 

would  hold  air  enough  to  prevent  frost  getting  novelties   exhibited  at   Regent   Stree    from  the 

down  into  the  ground  and  be  easily  removed  in  society  s  gardens,  including  a  notice  of  "Anemone 

spring.     With  some  precious  bulbs  and  deciduous  japonica,  from  Mr.  Fortune,  from  the  north  ot 

plants  I   have  put  a  surrounding  of  brick.s  edge-  China  ;"  hence  this  date  may  be  safely  taken  as 

wise,   filling  up   the  enclosed   space  wfth   these  that  of  its  first  public  appearance  at  a  London 

gravel   stones.     Smaller  stones    may   be  better ;  exhibition, 

this    is    a    subject   for   experiment.    -(!Kiu;i;r.    F.  ' 
Wll.sox,  HiaDii  rhank,   \\'ii/liriil<ie  Ilialh. 


Flower  Garden. 


Eose  hedges  and  bulb  protection.— While 

experimenting  at  Oakwood  two  notions  have 
occurred  to  me  which  I  think  are  worth  recording. 
The  first  is  a  new  hedge.  We  tried  a  small  one  in 
front  of  the  cottage,  and  this  succeeding,  we  have 
now  made  one  about  100  yards  long  of  .lapanese 
Rose  (Rosa  rugo.=a) ;  the  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
fruit,  and  foliage,  the  last  while  green  and  after- 
wards golden  in  autumn  makes  it  ornamental, 
while  the  quick  growth  of  the  plant  and  many  and 
close  thorns  make  it  useful.  The  plants  of  our 
last  hedge  consist  of  seedlings  taken  out  of  a  seed 
bed  not  more  than  '2\  yards  square.  This  hedge 
has  a  backing  of  cut  Furze ;  I  expect  in  three  years 
it  will  be  a  well  grown  hedge.  Notion  Xo.  2  is  a 
substitute  for  snow  as  a  protection  for  some  bulbs 
and  plants.  Snow,  as  is  well  known,  owes  its 
etficacy  to  the  air  among  it.     I  have  tried  many 


Now  Mr.  Fortune  left  England  for  China  in 
the  spring  of  184.3,  that  is,  about  six  months 
after  the  news  that  peace  between  that  countrj' 
and  England  had  been  concluded.  In  the 
autumn  of  1842,  after  exploring  in  Hong  Kong, 
I  Canton,  and  elsewhere,  he  sailed  for  Shanghai, 
THE  JAPAN  ^MNDFLOWER.  ^^^^^  pjace,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  "Sketch  of  a 

In  the  last  issue  of  TnE  Garden  (p.  429),  Mr.  Visit  to  China"  (Jour.  Hort.  Soc,  vol.  i.,  part  3, 
Frank  Miles  inquires  as  to  the  typical  species  and  p.  21.3),  he  reached  soon  after  November  13,  on 
varieties  of  Anemone  japonica,  and  I  should  like  :  which  date  he  sailed.  "  The  land,"  as  he  himself 
to  reply  to  his  queries,  as  a  very  slight  return  to  '  writes,  "  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  and  is,  without 
him  for  some  very  suggestive  and  pleasant  letters  doubt,  the  finest  in  China,  if  not  in  the  world." 
which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  write  to  me  as  I  "  In   a  country  like  this,"   he   further   writes, 

"which  is  everywhere  flat  and 
cultivated,  it  was  not  expected 
that  I  could  find  very  many  wild 
plants.  Two,  however,  were  met 
with  which  have  since  attracted  a 
considerable  share  of  notice  in 
England.  I  allude  to  Crypto- 
meria  japonica  and  Anemone 
japonica.  The  latter  was  found 
when  in  full  flower  amongst  the 
graves  of  the  Chinese,  which  are 
round  the  ramparts  of  the  city. 
It  blooms  in  November  when 
other  flowers  have  gone  by,  and 
is  a  simple  and  beautiful  orna- 
ment to  the  resting-places  of  the 
dead."  He  afterwards  tells  us  he 
siw  many  cultivated  plants  in 
the  flower-shops  and  nur.series, 
the  former  being  at  this  season 
filled  with  Chrysanthemums. 

So  that  our  good  friend  Mr. 
Miles  (p.  429)  is,  so  far,  perfectly 
right  in  his  surmises,  and  even 
if  Fortune  afterwards  met  with 
this  plant  in  Japan,  it  seems  abun- 
dantly evident  that  he  originally 
saw  it  and  introduced  it  to  the 
Chiswick    Garden  from  the  burying-grouiids  of 
Shanghai.     So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Fortune  did 
not  meet  with  the  white  variety,  nor  have  I  ever 
met  with  evidence  of  there  being  varieties  of 
this  species  in  China  or  Japan,  but  it  is  more 
than  possible — indeed, highlyprobable,for  rea.son3 
i  hereafter    to    be    adduced — that   such   varieties 
really  do  exist  there.     I  have  already  mentioned 
Lindley's  prophecy  as  to  its  "abundant  multi- 
plication from  seed,"  so  that  it  need  not  surprise 
us   to   find   attempts  at  hybridising   the   plant 
having  lieen  made  at  Chiswick  very  soon  after 
the  actual  introduction  of  the  plant  itself  from 
China,  and  not  from  Japan,  as  the  "dictionaries 
of  gardening  "  will  have  it — at  least,  the  three  or 
four  that  are  beside  me  as  I  write.     It  should  be 
rememliered  that  a  nearly  allied  plant,  viz.,  A. 
vitifulia,  a  white-flowered  species,  had  been  intro- 
duced to  English  gardens  from  the   valleys  of 
Upper  Nepaul  as  early  as  1829,  and  the  late  Mr. 
George  Gordon  made  use  of  it  in  his  hybridising 
experiments  in  connection  with  the  more  recently 
1  introduced    A.  japonica.     This  was  previous  to 
the  year  18.50,  since  in  The.  d'ardeners'  Magazine 
of  Botanij  for  that  year,  p.  17,  we  find  a  coloured 
figure   aiid   description   of  one   of    the   hybrids 


The  White  Japan  Auetiione  (-\.  japonica  alba). 

a  gardener  from  time  to  time.  As  he  surmises. 
Anemone  japonica  was  one  of  the  late  Robert 
Fortune's  introductions.  Before  me  is  the  first 
number  of  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Journal  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  England,"  published 
in  1846,  in  place  of  the  expensive  quarto  "  Trans- 

,  actions,"  which,  as  I  believe,  were  soon  afterwards 
discontinued.  This  plant  enjoys  the  peculiar 
honour  of  being  the  first  on  the  list  of  a  series  of 
descriptive  notices  of  "New  Plants,  &c. ,  from 
the  Society's  Garden,"  and  it  is  thus  set  down 

'  therein  : — 

1.  Anemone  japonica,  Siebold  and  Zuccatini  (Fl.  Japonica, 
vol.  i  ,  p.  15,  t.  5  ;  "Botanical  Register,"  t.  t;6,  1S45). 
Received  from  Mr.  Fortune,  from  Shanghai,  June  20,  1S44. 

Its  flowers  are  described  by  Lindley  as  being 
"nearly  3  inches  in  diameter,"  and  as  consisting 
of  "  a  considerable  number  of  bright  purple 
leaves  (('.c,  sepals)  of  a  somewhat  oliovate  form, 
and  aliout  half  an  inch  wide  ;  most  of  them  un- 
divided, but  a  few  have  irregular  lobes  at  the 
side  ;  those  on  the  outside  are  smaller,  greenish 
at  the  back,  and  covered  with  silky  hairs." 
,  Lindley  says  further  :  "  It  is  a  greenhouse  plant 
of  considerable  importance  in  consequence  of  its 
flowering  in  autumn  ;"  but  his  prophecy  as  to  its 
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which  had  lj3en  origiiiiUy  exhibited  at  a  Rsgent 
Street  meeting  on  September  4,  18  49.  The 
entry  in  the  published  jonriial  of  the  society  reads 
as  foUowj :  "A  hybrid  variety  of  Anemone 
jiponica,  produced  between  that  sort  and  the 
white  Indian  A.  vitifolia.  The  result  was  an 
improvement  in  the  shape  of  the  flowers,  but 
they  were  much  paler  than  those  of  the  Japan 
Anemone." 

The  coloured  plate  in  the  Maiiiciiu:  of  Botany 
is  named  A.  japonica  hybrida  and  it  is  a  tole- 
J'ably  good  figure  by  HolJen  of  the  plant  now-a- 
days  grown  in  gardens  under  the  names  of  A. 
japonica  hybrida,  or  rosea,  or  intermedia,  or  pal- 
lida, as  the  case  may  be,  but  A.  japonica  hybrida 
is  undoubtedly  its  oldest  and  liest  name. 
Lindley,  again,  alludes  to  these  early  hybrids  of 
Gordon's  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1855,  p.  451, 
and  from  it  we  learn  that  the  two  parent  species 
were  reciprocally  crossed,  and  that  Ijoth  species 
yielded  seedlings,  but  while  those  from  the  A. 
japonica  seed  were  strong  and  beautiful  (as  A. 
japonica  hybrida  really  is),  those  from  the  seed 
of  A.  vitifolia  "had  the  tenderness  and  ragged 
flowers  of  the  male  parent  [.s:V]  and  were  worth- 
ies.?." Having  proved  that  the  typical  A.  ji- 
ponica was  introduced  from  Cliina,  and  that  A. 
japonica  hybrida  is  a  garden  hybrid  between  the 
type  and  A.  vitifolia,  we  may  now  venture  to 
inquire  as  to  the  origin  of  A.  japonica  alba,  or 
A.  Honorine  Jobert,  as  it  is  more  generally 
called.  Now,  in  the  (lardeneni  Chronicle,  as 
quoted  in  TfiE  Garden,  Vol.  VI,  p.  498,  M. 
Utto  Froebel  distinctly  atfirras  that  the  plant  is 
not  a  hybrid  between  A.  vitifoliaand  A.  japonica, 
as  had  been  stated,  but  that  it  originated  from  a 
large  tuft  of  the  old  A.  japonica  with  red  flowers, 
from  which  a  root-branch  arose  with  pure  white 
blossoms.  This  sport  originated  in  the  garden 
of  a  M.  Jobert,  at  Verdun-sur-Meuse,  about  the 
year  1858,  and  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  Froebel  in  ISGO.  So  we  have  tolerably 
sure  grounds  for  saying  that  this  white  form  is,  so 
far  as  its  European  history  goes,  a  sport  or  rever- 
sion from  the  original  red  or  purple  plant  as 
introduced  to  Chiswick  in  1^44. 

Now  comes  the  peculiar  period  in  the  history 
of  these  two  varieties  of  typical  A.  japonica.  We 
will  turn  to  Vol.  XVIII.  ot  The  Garden,  p.  328, 
wherein  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Niven,  of  Hull,  dis- 
tinctly states  that  he,  when  at  Kew,  raised  a 
seedling  from  the  Indian  A.  vitifolia  (A.  japonica 
growing  in  close  proximity)  with  soft  rose-coloured 
flowers,  to  which,  as  he  says,  he  gave  the  name 
of  A.  japonica  hybrida.  Mr.  Niven  does  not 
mention  the  dated  historical  detail  cited  abjve, 
so  that  we  must  consider  it  unknown  to  him,  and 
credit  him  with  having  raised  by  chance  a  hybrid 
at  Kew  whicli  Gordon  had  reared  at  Chiswick 
years  before.  In  this  article  Mr.  Niven  mentions 
that  A.  japonica  Honorine  Jobert  is  said  to 
have  been  a  sport  from  A.  japonica  hybrida  ; 
but  his  own  belief  is,  that  it  was  really  a  seedling 
from  it — an  opinion  we  now  know  to  be  erro- 
neous, since  it  i^,  as  above  affirmed  to  be,  a  root- 
sport  from  the  typical  A.  japonica  itseli.  But 
more  anon.  In  the  same  volume  of  The  Garden, 
p.  245,  we  And  "J.  S.  W.''  maintains  that  A. 
japonica  alba  is  identical  with  A.  Honorine 
Jobert— a  conclusion  now  generally  believed, 
although  on  p.  298  "  D.  T.  F."  maintains  that 
there  are  two  white  varieties,  and  he  affirms  that 
A.  Honorine  Jobert  is  far  superior  to  another 
white  which  he  does  not  name,  but  which  possibly 
miy  have  been  A.  vitifolia,  which,  while  some- 
what resembling  A.  Honoiine  Jobert,  is  assuredly 
iafeiior  as  a  garden  plant. 

Then  comes  a  note  from  "A.  D ,"  p.  421 
(Vol.  XVIIL),  who,  in  accepting  Mr.  Niveu's 
statement  as  to   A.  japonica   hybrida,  rosea,  or 


intermedia,  agrees  with  "  J.  S.  W."  that  A. 
japonica  alba  and  A.  Honorine  Jobert  are  identi- 
cal ;  but  he  complicates  the  question  a  little  by 
assuring  us  that  "last  autumn  (1879)  plants 
of  rosea  sported  to  alba,  and  are  now  (Oct., 
1880)  producing  white  flowers.  Hence,  we  have 
evidence  that  both  A.  japonica  and  the  variety 
hybrida  have  produced  the  variety  called  alba, 
or  Honorine  Jobert,  in  gardens.  Again,  on  p. 
434,  "  D.  T.  F.,"  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said 
by  "A.  D."  and  others,  avers  that  A.  Honorine 
Jobert  is  a  superior  variety  to  that  called  A. 
japonica  alba,  and  also  says  that  "he  has  w.atched 
tlie  sporting  of  the  rose-coloured  variety  (hybrida) 
with  white,"  but  that  the  latter  is  inferior. 

I  am  afraid  some  readers  of  The  Garden  will 
think  this  a  long  history,  but  one  must  some- 
times be  a  little  lengthy  in  order  to  be  clear  and 
exact.  In  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  clear  up 
the  whole  question  of  Anemone  japonica  and  its 
garden  forms.  We  may  summarise  the  whole 
matter  thus : — 

1.  Anemone  japonica,  so-called  type  with  purple- 

red  flowers,  introduced  from  China  by  For- 
tune to  (Jhiswick  in  1844. 

2.  The  above  plant,  crossed  with  the  Indian  viti- 

folia by  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  Chiswick  garden, 
produced  A.  japonica  hybrida  in  1849. 

3.  A.  japonica  alba,  or  Honorine  Jobert,  was  a 

root-sport  from  the  above  A.  japonica,  and 
was  first  observed  in  France  in  or  about  the 
year  1 858. 

4.  Both  Jlr.  A.  Dean  and  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  agree 

that  they  have  seen  A.  japonica  hybrida 
yield  a  white-flowered  sport. 

5.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  tliere  are  only  three 

forms  or  varieties  of  A.  japonica,  viz  ,  the  type 
(reddish  purple),  A.  japonica  hybrida  (pink  or 
rose),andA.  HonorineJobert(pure  white),  but 
if  Grant  Allen's  scale  of  colour  variation  be 
tlie  true  one,  then  the  white  form  ought  to 
be  the  original  wild  type  in  Japan  or  China, 
and  if  so,  one  could  tlie  more  readily  under- 
.stand  both  the  purple  and  the  rosy  varieties 
reverting  to'white,  as  they  assuredly  appear 
to  have  done. 
No  doubt  Anemone  japonica  is  really  found  in 
Japan,  as  .stated  by  "  D.  K.''  (p.  172),  and  the 
original  description  or  figure  seems  to  be  that 
in  Siebold's  "  Flora  Japonica,"  but  the  fact  re- 
mains  that   Fortune   originally   introduced   the 
plant  from  Shanghai,  and  infers  that  both  it  and 
Cryptomeria  japonica   were  wild,  although   the 
context  goes  to  prove  that  they  were  both  culti- 
vated on  graves,  and  both  may  originally  have 
found  tlieir  way  from  Japan  to  Northern  China. 
If  it  be  true  (and  I  could  give  much  evidence  to 
prove  the  fact)  th.at  flower-colour  was  originally 
green   or  yellow,   passing   to   blue   through   all 
shades  of  pink,  rose,  red,  and  purple — then,  of 
course,  we  must  consider  the  white  varieties,  not 
as  albinos,  but  as  the  more  primitive  or  typical 
forms  of  a  species.    It  is  practical  and  convenient 
to  consider  the  plant  first  seen  or  introduced  as 
the  typical  one,  but,  as  I  imagine,  no  one  learned 
in  plants  would  for  a  moment  uphold  that  it  is 
so  in  Nature,  although  we  so  find  it  in  book». 

The  two  varieties  figured  in  The  Garden  at 
p.  J  72  are  A.  japonica  alba  (Honorine  Jobert 
of  the  French)  and  A.  japonica  hybrida,  the  plant 
certainly  raised  liy  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  and  possibly 
also  by  Mr.  Niven  when  in  charge  of  the  herba- 
ceous jdants  at  Kew.  The  most  cursory  glance 
at  the  figure  shows  that  the  white  form  is  by  far 
the  most  typical  of  the  two,  and  I  should  not 
have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  deciding  on  this 
white  plant  as  being  the  typical,  i.e  ,  oldest  form 
of  the  species,  and  that  it  has  originated  fi'om 
root-sports  under  cultivation  only  makes  it  the 


more  probable  that  these  were  simply  cases  of 
reversion  t)  an  ancestral  white  type,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  will  some  day  b3  found  to  exist  in 
China  or  in  Japan.  Mr.  Mdes'  pertinent  queries 
have  cost  me  some  little  time  and  trouble,  but  I 
wish  we  had  more  amiteur  gardeners  of  liis  in- 
sight and  calibre.  These  stately  Japan  Wind- 
flowers  are  so  beautiful  and  long-enduting  when 
well  grown,  that  no  trouble  taken  on  their  behalf, 
or  in  the  interest  of  those  who  grow  them,  can 
be  wasted.  Some  of  our  Kew  correspondents 
have  ample  records  at  their  disp.Mal  as  to  the 
history  of  these  flowers,  and  I  hope  they  or  others 
interested  will  help  us  further  in  this  matter. 

Veronica. 


DAHLIAS  IN  NOVEMBER. 
Ox  the  Ist  of  November  our  beds  of  single  Dahlias 
were  almost  more  fresh  and  gay  than  they  were  at 
midsummer.  In  many  respects  the  flowers  are 
improved.  They  are  larger,  more  brilliantly 
coloured,  and  last  longer.  The  hot  dry  weather 
which  prevailed  in  the  summer  rushed  the  single 
Dahlias  out  of  bloom  into  seed  pods  at  a  speed  to 
run  them  almost  wholly  out  of  bloom  unless  per- 
sistently picked  ort'  almost  daily.  Never  do  I 
remember  the  Howers  to  have  been  so  numerous  or 
short  lived.  Even  after  cutting,  the  fever  in  the 
blood  seemed  to  pursue  the  blooms  in  vases  or 
glasses  into  cool  rooms,  and  cause  them  to  fade 
almost  as  soon  as  gathered.  But  now,  as  "A.  D" 
points  out,  p.  4(11,  the  flowers  last  much  longer. 
Nor  is  the  additional  durability  of  cut  blooms  in 
the  autumn  or  winter  at  all  confined  to  Dahlias. 
It  may  also  be  seen  in  the  plants  so  far  removed 
from  each  other  as  the  Rose  and  the  white  Brug- 
mansla.  The  durability  of  autumnal  or  winter 
Roses  must  have  been  noted  by  all  familiar  with 
them.  Nor  does  this  arise  from  mere  change  of 
temperature,  as  the  external  surroundings  ot  late 
Rose  blooms  in  heated  rooms,  and  their  trans- 
ference from  the  cool  external  air  to  these  is 
all  against  theirdurability.  What  may,  for  lack  of 
a  better  phrase,  be  called  the  ebb  tide  of  life  is 
probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  longer  endurance 
ot  autumnal  or  winter  blooms.  The  Brugmansia 
suaveolens  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  fugi- 
tive, as  well  as  fragrant  of  blossoms.  Daring  its 
heytide  of  growth  and  vigour  in  summer  its 
blooms  will  hardly  last  fresh  for  three  hours  after 
cutting ;  now  they  will  stand  for  twenty-four, 
thirty-six,  or  even  forty-eight  hours.  Returning  to 
our  Dahlias,  the  Pomponshavealmost  bloomed  them- 
selves out,  and  the  few  large  bloomed  varieties  are 
in  a  similar  plight,  though  both  are  producing 
young  shoots  in  late  summer  like  profusion,  while 
the  single  and  the  Cactus  are  still  in  their  full 
glory.  The  Cactus  has  more  blooms  open  on  this 
first  day  of  November  than  it  has  had  at  any  time 
throughout  the  season.  Has  anyone  grown  the 
Cactus  Dahlia  in  a  suitable,  that  is  something 
like  a  summer  temperature  under  glass,  and  with 
what  result?  It  has  much  the  character  of  an 
evergreen  ever-blooming  plant,  and,  as  a  rule, 
shows  no  sign  of  resting  from  its  twin  labours  of 
growing  and  flowering  until  fro=t  cuts  down 
its  promising  harvest  of  perpetual  verdure  and 
beauty.  Permit  me  to  thank  Mr.  J.  T  Poe  (see 
p.  406)  for  his  useful  method  of  starving  and 
pinching  the  Cactus  Dahlia  into  bloom.  I  have  also 
found  that  the  older  the  tubers,  the  more  severely 
divided,  and  the  poorer  the  soil,  the  more  bloom  in 
proportion  to  the  shoots.  Mr.  Poe's  mixture  with 
the  white  Japanese  Anemone  is  as  perfect,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in 
checking  or  suppressing  the  over-hasty  habit  of 
shoot-growing  that  hides  up  the  perfect  blossoms 
of  the  Cactus  Dahlia  beneath  the  leafage  and  buds 
of  their  successors.  Hortus. 


Michaelmas  Daisies.  — The  three  best  of  these 
which  have  come  under  my  notice  are  A.  ibericus, 
Madame  Hoymier,  and  grandillorus  ;  to  my  mind 
these  have  better  qualities  than  most  others.  A. 
ibericus,  which  comes  either  from  the  Pyrenees  or 
the  Caucasus,  I  am  not  sure  which,  flowers  early — 
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about  Septtmbtr— grows  from  1  foot  to  iftttin 
height,  and  has  large  and  well  shaped  bright  blue 
flowers,  in  which  there  is  just  a  tinge  of  purple  ; 
compactness,  good  colour,  and  evenness  of  flower- 
ing are  its  good  qualities.  Madame  Soymier  is, 
as  far  as  I  know,  an  accidental  sport  from  Itcvi- 
gatus  ;  it  U  a  vei'y  dwarf  plant  and  a  most  profuse 
bloomer;  the  flowers,  which  are  small,  are  of  a 
bluish  purple  colour.  A.  grandiflorus  is  one  of  the 
latest  to  flower  ;  even  here  we  must  pot  it  in  order 
to  enjoy  its  flowers,  which  are  large  and  of  the 
brifihtest  possible  violet.  It  is  not  so  coarse  as 
A.  Nova-Anglia<  or  Novi-Belgii,  and  the  foliage, 
too,  isof  a  better  shade  of  green— ilAX  Lkiciitlix, 
Badni-Jlndiii. 


CLIMBERS  OX  TREES. 

Thk  grace,  verdure,  be.iuty,  and  sentiment  of  the  Ivy 
on  tlie  Oak  have  passed  into  poetry  and  proverb.  It 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  exceeded  nor  cvtn  matjhed  in 
natural  beauty  and  prorligality  and  granleiir  of  artistic 
effect,  ULless  by  the  wild  Clematii  or  Travtller's  Joy. 
The  latter,  when  it  reaches  its  while  fluffy  state 
of  winged  seeds,  hanging  in  downy-like  masses  from 
f.ar-reaching  bougli",  reigns  supreme  along  our  hedge- 
rows and  through  woodland  glade,  and  forest. 
Magniflcently  effective  as  both  Ivy  and  Clematis  are 
universally  admitted  to  be,  it  seems  singular  that 
so  little  has  been  done  to  artificially  drape  trees  and 
shrubs  in  our  hedgerows  with  a  greater  variety  >  I 
creepers  or  climbers. 

For  examjile,  in  the  two  families  of  plants  already 
named  we  have  almost  every  conceivable  size  ami 
colour  I'f  foliage,  flower,  seed,  or  berry  ;  and  yt  t 
how  seldom  one  finds  the  variegated-leaved  Ivies,  or 
the  smaller  bloomed  species  of  Clematis,  such  as  the 
Virgin's  Bower  or  C.  Flammula,  with  its  varieties,  and 
such  species  as  Viticella,  azurea,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  flner  garden  hybrids,  draping  trees  and  shrubs  in 
pleasure  grounds  or  home  woods.  And  yet  the 
Virgin's  Bower,  wiOi  its  marvellous  sprays  of  white 
stir  like  blossom  drooping  from  tree  to  tree  or 
branch  to  branch,  with  its  delicious  Hawthorn- 
like perfume,  i^  simply  perfectiem.  The  larger- 
flowered  Clematis  might  be  objected  to  as  being 
on  the  whole,  too  tender  or  too  large-bloonicd 
for  the  draping  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Not  a  few  ci 
the  latter,  however,  are  worthy  of  a  trial  tentatively, 
a  few  sprays  of  C.  Jackmanni  escaping  from  thi^ 
shoots  of  the  silver-leaved  Maple  being  an  example  in 
point  worthy  of  repetition  to  any  extent.  But  no  ob- 
jection can  be  urged  against  the  smaller-blooming 
species,  nor  the  rich  varieties  and  species  of  Ivy  we 
possess,  with  leaves  of  all  sizes  and  of  every  hue  of 
colour  from  the  deepest  golden  to  the  purest  silvern. 
What  could  afford  a  more  welcome  surprise  than  a 
few  branches  of  either  escaping  from  the  verdant 
branches  of  a  Pinus  insignis  or  a  dense  mass  of  Yew- 
boughs  ?  But  some  will  exclaim  that  the  Ivy  would 
check  the  growth  or  undermine  the  health  of  such 
plants.  It  might,  were  it  left  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion ;  but  the  object  is  not  to  smother  the  trees  nor 
shrubs  of  value  either  with  Clematises,  Ivies,  or  other 
climbing  plants,  but  simply  to  use  the  latter  as  drapery 
for  the  former  ;  and  thus  used,  little  or  rro  harm  need 
be  done  to  the  trees  by  the  draping  plants.  And 
there  are  many  other  classes  of  climbing  plants  that 
could  hardly  injure  the  plants  they  were  grown  upon. 
Anrong  the  latter,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and 
brilliantly  effective  are  the  diflferent  species  and 
varieties  of  Virginian  Creeper  and  Grape  Vine. 
The  old  Virginian  Creeper  (Ampelopsis  hederacea) 
rambles  freely  among  shrubs  or  climbs  up  trees,  and 
the  new  species,  Veitchi  (A.  tricuspidata),  is  jet  more 
chaste  and  beautiful.  The  latter  is  a  true  climber, 
grasping  hold  of  stems  or  branches  like  Ivy,  while 
the  other  holds  on  or  climbs  by  its  tendrils.  The 
foliage  is  also  widely  different,  though  the  leaves  of 
the  latter  vary  so  widely  in  size  as  to  constitute  a 
marvellous  variety  in  itself.  Either  of  these  plants 
form  the  richest  drapery  to  shrubs  and  trees,  and  I 
have  frequently  directed  attention  t«  the  brilliant 
combinations  which  they  form  with  Hollies,  Yews,  and 
other  plants.  And  then  we  have  for  perfume  as 
well  as  colour  the  diflferent  climbing  Honeysuckles ; 
Caprifolium,  in  several  species  and  variety,  and 
Lonicera     frasrantissima    and    others,    as    well    as 


Wistarias,  Jasmines,  &c.,  all  in  their  many  species 
and  varieties  more  or  less  adapted  for  the  draping  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Nor  must  other  and  more  fragile 
plants  be  omitted.  Perhaps  the  richest  draperies 
ever  seen  by  the  writer — and  they  were  both  exhibited 
on  a  deep  dense  background  of  Yew — were  formed  of 
the  old  Canary  Creeper  in  the  one  case,  and  in  that 
of  the  other  by  the  more  brilliant-coloured  Tropseolum 
specie  sum.  Even  the  old  Convohulus  major  and 
the  all  too  seldom  seen  Eccremocarpus  s  caber  can 
make  a  brave  display  of  colour  and  drapery  on  low 
trees  and  shrubs.  But  these  are  mere  samples,  as  it 
were,  of  the  rich  stores  of  suitable  materials  that  lie 
ready  to  our  hand.  With  Roses,  Brambles,  Deadly 
Nightshade,  Brjony,  Pyracantha,  the  more  delicate 
type  of  Barberry,  such  as  the  common,  Darwini,  Wis- 
taria, &c.,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  home  woods, 
hedgerows,  and  shrubberies  might  easily  be  lightened 
up  with  some  features  of  interest  and  beauty  at  a 
trifling  cost  without  permanent  injury  to  either  trees 
or  shrubs.  D.  T.  F. 


BLUETS. 

(hoUSTONI.V   C.ERfLEA.) 

Many  are  the  good  plants  from  the  Northern 
States  of  America  that  have  enriched  our  gardens 
of  late  years.     The  little  Bluets,  shown  nearly 


tUuets  (HoustoDia  caiulea).     Enyravcd  from  a  iliotoj^aph 
for  The  GABr>EN. 

full  size  in  the  engraving,  is  a  gem  for  a  cool  spot 
i;r  the  rock  garden  in  sandy  peat,  where  it  thrives 
and  grows  apace,  and  goes  on  flowering  nearly  all 
the  summer.  Tlie  typical  form  has  flowers  of  a 
pale  blue  colour,  but  the  white  variety  is  most 
frequent  in  cultivation  in  England,  and  is  rather 
the  prettier  plant. 


Dahlia  Anne  Harvey. — It  may  be  interesting 
to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  Dahlia 
Anne  Harvey,  which  lately  received  a  first-class 
certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  section  to 
which  it  belongs.  I  found  it  in  Cornwall  some 
years  ago  in  the  cottage  garden  belonging  to  an 
old  lady  who  took  great  pride  in  her  plants,  and 
who  grew  them  very  well  indeed.  After  growing 
it  for  two  years  I  sent  blooms  of  it  to  you,  and 
you  spoke  favourably  of  them  at  the  time.  In 
1SS3,  I  think,  I  sent  the  stock  of  it  to  Mr.  Ware, 
of  Tottenham,  and  he  catalogued  it  the  following 
year.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  it  had  been  in  the 
same  garden  for  over  twenty  years,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  never  have  gone  any  farther 
had  not  the  present  healthy  taste  for  good  things, 
which  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  eye  of 


the  florist,  but  which  are  nevertheless  acquisitions 
to  the  garden,  set  in.  It  is  a  robust  grower, 
though  not  tall,  and  the  dark  crimson  colour  and 
velvety  look  of  the  blooms  make  it  a  very  striking 
variety.  — John  C.  Tallack,  A-h-,)!. 

Tricyrtis  hirta.— You  gave  this  plant  such  a 
bad  character  a  year  or  two  ago  in  The  (iAKDtN, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  send  you  a  spray  of  its 
flowers  which  I  have  just  picked  fr'om  an  open 
border,  and  I  think  you  must  admit  that  as  a 
hardy  plant  in  flower  on  November  1  that  you 
hardly  did  it  justice  when  you  said  it  was  use- 
less in  English  gardens.  I  think,  too,  that  you 
will  acknowdedge  that  there  are  many  Orchids 
grown  in  a  costly  manner  not  half  so  beautiful  as 
this  Tricyrtis.  I  find  this  plant  to  thrive  best  in 
a  rather  dry  and  poor  soil.  In  a  rich  soil  it  grows 
so  strong,  that  the  flowers  are  late  in  opening,  and 
then  early  autumn  frost  .spoils  them.— J.  C.  C. 

*,*  The  spray  sent  bore  twelve  large  and  hand- 
some flowers,  but,  as  wo  remarked  in  our  last 
week's  issue,  it  should  be  grown  in  pots,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  house  in  the  autumn  in  order  to 
preserve  its  flowers  from  such  weather  as  we  are 
now  experiencing. — En. 

Tree  Carnation  La  Neige.— I  have  pleasure 
in  forwarding  a  bloom  of  the  above  for  your 
opinion.  It  is  somewhat  jiast  its  best,  as  you  can 
see  the  stamens  have  begun  to  decay,  but  1  think  it 
is  bound  to  rank  as  one  of  the  very  best  pure  white 
Tree  Carnations.  The  habit  is  remarkably  dwarf, 
the  plant  being  only  about  113  inches  high  and 
extremely  free  flowering,  considering  the  size  of 
its  blooms.  You  will  ot^servo  how  nicely  the  calyx 
i-etains  its  normal  condition.  — John  Knu'.iit,  The 
Oak'",  E/i^oiii. 

*,,*  The  flower  sent  is  certainly  of  very  high 
qualify,  being  pure  white,  and  measuring  aborat 
S  inches  in  circumference,  whilst  the  calyx  is 
stout  without  any  sign  of  splitting.— Eu. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

PRUNING  SHRUBS. 

All  fast-growing  common  things,  such  as  Laurels, 
should  be  pruned  back  annually  to  keep  Ihem 
within  bounds.  Too  often  they  are  left  to  encroach 
upon  other  and  better  things  near,  until  both  are 
injured.  Laurels  are  often  planted  as  nurses,  and 
they  are,  by  reason  of  their  rapid  growth  and 
dense,  warm  habit,  well  adapted  for  this  work. 
But  their  growth  must  be  watched  and  a  check 
applied  when  necessary,  or  they  will  monopolise 
the  whole  space.  In  all  cases  where  the  work  ia 
done  regularly  and  no  large  limbs  have  to  be  re- 
moved, the  work  may  be  done  either  in  autumn  or 
winter;  but  if  the  saw  has  to  be  used  it  will  be 
better  to  delay  the  pruning  till  March,  doing  it 
just  as  the  sap  is  rising.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  if  large  branches  are  cut  off  in  winter  and  a 
severe  frost  comes  the  stumps  may  die.  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  old  shrubs  killed  through 
being  headed  down  in  winter,  but  this  docs  not 
apply  to  any  knife  pruning  which  may  be  neces- 
sary, as  merely  shortening  back  the  young  shoots 
does  not  expose  the  vital  principle  of  the  plantto 
injury  like  the  drastic  measure  of  cutting  off  its 
head.  All  evergreen  shrubs,  including  the  dwarf 
Conifera?,  such  as  Arbor-vit:es,  Yews,  Cypresses, 
itc,  which  require  putting  into  shape  with  the 
knife,  may  be  seen  to  now,  and  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  regulation  of  the  leaders, 
and  to  the  pruning  back  of  any  common  plant 
that  is  encroaching  upon  a  choice  specimen.  By 
keeping  in  check  the  common  things  and  encourag- 
ing the  Hollies,  Conifers,  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs  of  slow  growth  and  ornamental  character 
to  develop,  a  marked  improvement  might  be 
effected  in  many  places.  Deciduous  flowering 
shrubs  should  as  a  rule  be  pruned  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  flowering;  if  pruned  now,  some  of  the 
best  blossoms  will  be  cut  off.  I  am  referring  more 
especially  to  such  fast-growing  things  as  IJlacs, 
flow  ering  Currants,  and  Syringas.  In  pruning  the 
dwarf  Conifers,  and  in  fact  all  Evergreens,  always 
prune  back  to  the  base  of  a  young  shoot,  which 
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will  form  the  leader  and  still  leave  a  good  surface 
of  foliage,  and  avoid  that  ragged  stumpy  effect 
which  an  unskilfully  pruned  shrub  presents.  If 
the  pruning  is  done  projierly  no  cuts  or  wounds 
ought  to  be  obtrusively  visible. — E.  H. 

From  the  beginning  of  November  until  the 

end  of  March  is  the  season  when  this  operation  is 
most  generally  practised,  and  although  no  hard 
and  fast  lines  can  be  laid  down  as  guides  to  cutters, 
there  are  some  points  which  should  be  strictly 
avoided.  The  shears  should  never  be  used  in 
cutting  any  tree  or  shrub  unless  they  form  a 
hedge.  To  save  time  in  cutting  and  make  the 
specimens  appear  neat,  many  fine,  free-growing 
subjects  which  would  assume  naturally  growth  of 
the  most  graceful  and  pleasing  description  are 
clipped  round  and  round  until  they  become  so 
artificial  in  appearance  that  one  would  never 
think  they  had  grown  at  all,  but  were  made  to 
a  design  by  some  mechanic.  It  is  this  style  which 
should  be  avoided  above  everything,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  shears  let  the  knife  only  be  used. 
With  this,  a  tree  or  the  outer  branches  of  it  can 
soon  be  reduced  in  size,  and  by  cutting  the 
branches  which  protrude,  the  inner  ones  will  still 
be  left  with  their  points  entire,  and  it  is  these 
which  will  sustain  the  natural  like  a-pect  of  the 
tree.  In  many  cases  bushes  grow  so  near  the  edge 
of  walks  that  they  soon  become  an  obstruction, 
and  a  common  way  of  dealing  with  these  is  to  clip 
them  back  annually  until  they  form  a  thick  and 
high  hedge  like  erection  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
walk.  Now,  these  "  little  hedges"  here  and  there 
never  formed  part  of  the  original  design  of  the 
garden.  They  are  modern  innovations  of  a  most 
objectionable  form,  and  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  exist.  It  may  be  they  are  valuable 
kinds  of  trees,  and  the  fear  of  cutting  them  hard 
in  has  led  to  their  assuming  perpendicular  faces 
on  one  side,  while  the  other  may  be  growing  na- 
turally and  in  curious  contrast  to  it ;  but  all 
owners  of  such  may  rest  assured  that  if  the  knife 
was  used  judiciously,  the  upright  face  cut  away, 
and  the  overhanging  part  made  to  recede,  the 
tree  would  quickly  assume  a  pleasing  natural 
form,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  garden  would 
be  much  less  stifi'  and  formal  than  when  disfigured 
with  dots  of  hedges.— J.  Muir. 


as  deep  a  hue  as  that  of  the  purple  Beech,  or  so  dis- 
sected as  to  resemble  some  of  the  smaller  Ferns.  The 
leaves  of  many  of  them,  too,  just  before  they  fall  in 
the  autumn  either  change  to  a  bright  crimson, 
golden  yellow,  or  chestnut-brown,  clothing  the  trees 
in  brilliant  colours,  which  only  the  American  Oaks 
can  rival. 


PINUS  INSIGNIS. 


Cotoneaster  Sitnonsi. — In  reply  to  the  inquiry 
(o52!l),  I  may  say  that  it  is  useless  growing  this 
plant  against  a  wall,  pruning  it  back  close,  and 
expecting  it  to  bear  berries.  The  plant  is  unfitted 
for  a  wall  ;  it  is  not  evergreen.  Cotoneaster 
microphylla  had  better  be  used.  This  is  ever- 
green, berries  well,  and  if  a  plant  of  .Jasminum 
nudiflorum  be  planted  to  grow  with  it,  the  con- 
trast of  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  one  with  the 
crimson  berries  of  the  other  will  in  about  a  month, 
or  before,  be  a  perfect  sight  of  plant  beauty. 
Simonsi  is  a  beautiful  plant  planted  where  it 
can  have  room  to  grow,  without  being  spoiled  by 
pruning.  I  have  a  large  number  of  Simonsi 
planted  in  this  way.  A  knife  has  never  touched 
any.  They  are  now  covered  with  scarlet  berries, 
and  when  fro.st  comes  tho  foliage  changes  to  the 
most  beautiful  tints  of  scarlet,  yellow,  brown, 
black,  and  green  of  all  tints ;  but  there  must  be 
full  exposure,  no  shading  by  trees,  and  a  south  or 
south-west  aspect. — K.  K.,  Taddyfonle,  Derail. 

The  Acers,  or  Slaples. — These  are  all  highly  or- 
namental ;  natives  either  of  Europe,  North  America,  or 
the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  including  China  and 
Japan,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  pinetum,  nothing 
could  be  more  interesting  than  an  aceretum,  for 
among  broad-leaved  trees,  few  families  display  greater 
variety  or  grow  more  rapidly  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment than  the  Maples.  Some  of  them,  such  as  Acer 
macrophjUum,  eriocarpum,  neapi)litanuin,  and  the 
common  Sycatmire,  form  rapid-growing,  large,  and 
lofty  trees,  while  others,  such  as  A.  monspessulanuni, 
opulifoliura,  and  Opulas,  arc  only  ro^lnd-headed  low 
trees.  The  beautiful  Acer  ]<obeli  assumes  a  Jjyra- 
midal  form,  sotnewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Lom- 
bardy  Poplar,  While  Acer  creticum  and  heterophyllum 
are  nearly  evergreen  or  quite  so  in  mild  seasons  ; 
again,  others  have  tine  variegated  foliage,  or  le.^ves  of 


I  GIVE  here  the  dimensions  of  a  young  Pinus  in- 
signis  which  was  blown  down  by  the  severe  gale 
on  the  14th  of  last  month.  It  was  one  of  a  batch 
of  seedlings  raised  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and 
finally  planted  out  in  a  good  situation  in  No- 
vember, 1870.  The  height  of  the  tree  is  30  feet, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  stock  at  the  base  '2S 
inches.  We  have  several  hundred  trees  of  the 
same  age,  which,  although  in  very  exposed  situa- 
tions, stand  remarkably  well,  many  being  on  our 
Devonshire  hedges,  which  are  banks  of  soil  .5  feet 
or  ()  feet  high,  and  3  feet  to  4  feet  wide  ;  but,  in 
order  to  ensure  their  withstanding  wind  in  a  young 
state  about  October,  a  man  goes  through  the 
whole  of  them  with  the  secateur  and  thins  them 
considerably,  reducing  the  small  inner  branches 
so  as  to  make  them  appear  similar  to  a  well- 
grown  plant  of  Pinus  Laricio.  If  this  were  not 
done  they  would  become  so  dense,  owing  to  their 
rapid  and  luxuriant  growth,  that  they  would  no" 
be  able  to  stand  our  south-westerly  gales,  which 
have  a  twenty-five  miles  clean  sweep  from  Dart- 
moor. Our  young  stock  is  transplanted  every 
year,  and  yet  they  grow  rapidly.  This  ensures 
first-rate  balls  of  roots,  and  incurs  no  danger  at 
planting  time.  Last  ilarch  I  planted  several  10 
feet  high  in  very  sunny  and  exposed  situations, 
which  stood  the  hot  summer  weather  with  im- 
punity, and  had  no  attention  as  regards  watering, 
yet  they  are  as  good  a  colour  as  those  planted 
several  years  before.  John  Garland. 

Killertoii,  Exeter, 


Laurustinus  hedges. — One  of  the  prettiest 
features  belonging  to  gardens  on  the  south  coast 
at  this  time  of  year  is  the  hedges  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  They  frequently  consist  of  the 
common  white-flowered  Laurustinus,  that  shows 
dense  masses  of  white  flowers  just  as  other  flowers 
are  getting  scarce.  The  hedges  are  formed  with 
plants,  put  in  about  1  h  feet  apart,  and  being  kept 
trimmed  into  shape  from  the  first,  they  soon  form 
effective  hedges.  The  growth  made  is  short  and 
stubby,  and  consequently  the  flower-heads  are 
innumerable.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
dates  on  which  such  hedges  flower  in  ditl'erent 
seasons.  Last  year,  owing  to  cold  weather  setting 
in  early  and  continuing  late,  their  blooms  were 
not  fully  expanded  until  spring  ;  this  year,  thanks 
to  a  more  genial  autumn,  their  flowers  are  already 
fully  expanded,  and  they  give  quite  a  summer 
look  to  the  gardens,  in  which  there  is  still  a  good 
display  of  tender  summer  flowers,  such  as  Hahlias, 
Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
even  already  spring  -  flowering  Primroses  and 
Violets.  Tho  Laurustinus  is  also  freely  used  in 
mixed  hedges  that  are  also  popular  here,  consist- 
ing of  such  plants  as  Escallonias,  hardy  Fuchsias, 
Euonymus,  and  old-fashioned  Cabbage  Roses,  all 
mingled  together  with  good  effect.  By  cutting 
them  with  a  knife  instead  of  with  shears,  such 
plants  as  these  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  hedge 
or  screen,  and  add  considerably  to  our  store  of 
flowering  plants,  as,  where  gardens  are  limited, 
even  their  hedges  may  be  made  effective. — J.  (i., 
Ilaii/s. 

ElBSagnus  rotundifolia. — This  is  a  most  in- 
teresting species.  We  have  a  plant  of  it  here  from 
4  feet  to  .")  feet  in  height,  which  is  annually  covered 
with  pretty  scarlet  and  amber-coloured  berries.  It 
is  purfectly  hardy,  having  stood  out  in  a  western 
aspect  without  any  protection  since  the  autumn  of 
1872.  The  undersides  of  the  leaves  are  silvery, 
which  is  more  distinct  on  young  foliage  than  on  that 
which  is  older.  The  berries,  which  hang  on  long 
stalks  like  Cherries,  are  produced  on  the  last  year's 
W(iud  :    it   has   never   produced  berries  here  before. 


probably  from  the  fact  of  its  not  being  sufficiently 
established.  It  seems  to  be  easily  propagated  by 
means  of  layers,  and  is  a  shrub  which  should  cer- 
tainly be  in  every  garden. — T.  T. 

Spiraea  bella. — This  beautiful  tpjcies  fo.ms  an 
open  and  rather  loose-growing  shrub,  from  3  feet  to 
4  feet  high,  which  throws  up  strong  shoots  annually 
from  the  ground,  that  in  the  following  season  pro- 
duce laterals,  terminated  with  louse  corymbs  of  pretty 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  on  longish  foot-talks,  ovate, 
acutely  pointed,  sharply  serrated,  light  green,  and 
smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  somewhat  glaucous 
beneath,  with  the  peduncles  and  principal  vjins  on 
the  under  side  pubescent.  The  stems  are  somewhat 
ditfuss,  flexuose,  reddish,  and  branching  ;  branches, 
loose,  slender,  spreading,  and  downy.  The  fruit  is 
ripe  in  September.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul  and 
Bhotan,  where  it  is  found  in  ravines  and  mountain- 
woods,  at  an  elevation  of  from  5000  feet  to  90/0  feet. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  grows  freely  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  and  is  easily  increased  either  by  cuttings 
or  by  means  of  suckers,  which,  if  separated  in  the 
autumn,  soon  make  nice  plants.  It  was  introduced 
in  1820.— G. 

Calophaca  wolgarica. — This  forms  a  pretty, 
slender,  spreading,  deciduous  shiub,  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  high  when  on  its  own  roots,  but  when  grafted 
standard  high  on  the  Laburnum,  it  forms  a  very  sin- 
gular and  beautiful  object,  either  when  covered  with 
its  ycUow  blossoms  in  June,  or  with  its  fine  reddish 
pods  in  August.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  ^\here  it 
grows  on  dry  gravelly  hills  near  the  rivers  Wolga  and 
Don.  It  was  first  iutroduceJ  in  1780.  It  grows  well 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  increased  either  by 
grafting  it  on  the  Laburnum,  or  by  means  of  seeds, 
which  are  produced  freely  in  most  seasons.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  pinnate,  and  terminated  by  a 
small  acute  spine-like  point,  and  a  pair  of  lanceolate 
stipules  at  the  base  ;  the  leaflets  are  small,  orbicular, 
and  entire,  with  a  small  acute  spine  like  point  ;  they 
are  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  velvety  beneath,  and 
mostly  in  seven  opposite  pairs.  The  flowers  are  pea- 
shaped,  blight  yellow,  and  produced  in  axillary 
pedunculate  racemes,  containing  from  seven  to  ten 
flowers.  The  legumes  or  pods  are  oblong,  somewhat 
cylindrical,  with  a  sharp  bristle-like  point,  and  stalk- 
less  ;  when  young  they  are  beset  with  soft  hairs, 
mixed  with  stiff  glaudular  bristles,  and  are  of  a 
bright  reddish  colour  ;  the  seeds  are  ripa  by  the  end 
of  August.  Its  synonyms  are  Cytisus  wolgaiicus  and 
pinnatus. 

Missouri  Silver  Leaf  (.Sliepherdia  argentea)  — 
This  shrub  forms  a  striking  and  very  elegant,  silvery- 
looking,  compact  shrub  of  slow  growth,  but  which, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  will  attaia  a  height 
Df  from  6  feet  to  8  feet.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  Elvers  and  their  tributary  streams ; 
is  easily  increased  by  the  underground  suckers,  and 
grows  well  in  any  good  garden  soil  that  is  not  too 
dry.  It  was  fir^t  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1818.  The  leaves  are  alternate  or  opposite,  ovate  or 
ovate-oblong,  rounded  at  the  ends,  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces,  greyish  green  above,  but  quite  silvery  and 
dotttd  all  over  with  rusty  brown  scales  beneath  ;  they 
are  from  1^  inches  to  2  inches  long,  and  from  1  inch 
to  1 A  inches  broad,  and  are  produced  early  in  the 
season.  The  shoots  and  lesser  branches  are  of  a  deep 
rusty  brown  colour,  aLd  furnished  at  the  base  of  each 
of  the  lower  leaves  with  flower-buds.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  April,  are  sm.ill,  yellow, 
axillary,  aggregate,  and  unisexual,  or  each  sex  upon  a 
distinct  plant.  The  female  flowers  are  bell-shaped, 
equal,  flat,  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  males,  and 
produced  on  short  peduncles  in  racemes  at  the  end 
of  the  branchlets ;  while  the  male  ones  are  lateral, 
aggrega^.e,  and  in  groups  that  resemble  a  catkin. 
The  berries,  which  ripen  in  September,  are  scirlet, 
tran-parent,  acid,  and  about  the  size  of  the  Red 
Currant,  but  richer  in  t,aste.  They  are  much  relished 
in  Ameiica,  where  they  form  one  continued  cluster 
on  every  branch  and  twig  of  the  plant,  and  are  called 
Buffalo  Berries,  and  Rabbit  Berries,  and  (by  the 
American  Indi.ans)  Beef  Suet.  The  Shepherdia 
argentei  is  well  adapted  for  small  place.=,  or  for  the 
front  of   the   shrubbery  ;    but  as   the  sexes  are  pro- 
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duced  on  different  iiKints,  it  requires  to  have  a  plant 
of  each  sex  placed  near  each  other,  or,  what  ia  better, 
so  close  as  to  form  but  one  bush,  or  no  fruit  will  be 
the  result. 


PENDULOUS  CONIFERS. 
Neakia-  all  Conifers  have  a  semi-pendulous  or 
drooping  aspect  when  young,  as  is  well  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  the  Deodar  Cedar  and  others, 
but  afterwards  as  they  attain  age  and  size  they 
lose  it,  and  assume  their  usual  or  natural  forme. 
The  number  of  really  pendulous  Conifers  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  so  numerous  as  might  be 
expected.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  pen- 
dulous varieties  among  the  Larches  is  the  (iod- 
sall  Larch,  which,  when  grafted  standard  high 
on  the  common  Larch  forms  a  striking  and  pretty 
object  on  a  lawn.  Lawson's  pendulous  Larch  is 
another  form  of  the  common  Larch  which  in 
general  appearance  resembles  the  pendulousAmeri- 
can  Larch  ;  this  kind  when  large  forms  a  drooping 
tree  with  horizontal  or  extended  branches,  the 
lower  ones  of  which  frequently  reach  the  ground. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Tyrolese  .\lps.  The  pendu- 
lous American  Black  Larch  (Larix  pendula)  is  the 
Hackmatack  of  the  .\merican  woodcutters,  and  is 
found  in  the  coldest  di-^tricts  from  Canada  to 
Virginia.  The  wood  of  the  Ifackmatack  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  common  Larch  for  lightness, 
strength,  and  durability.  Smith's  Inverted- 
branched  common  Spruce  is  a  very  singular  variety, 
in  which  the  leading  .shoot  staightens  itself  in  the 
old  wood,  after  the  manner  of  the  Deodar  Cedar  : 
the  lateral  branches  on  old  trees  are  as  drooping 
as  those  of  the  Weeping  Willow  ;  it  is  superior  as 
regards  its  drooping  habit  to  all  the  other  pendu- 
lous forms  of  the  common  Spruce.  .Abies  cana- 
densis gracilis  is  a  very  distinct  variety  of  the 
Hemlock  Spruce,  with  long,  slender,  little-divided, 
and  drooping  branchlets,  furnished  with  very 
small  leaves  ;  it  is  a  very  distinct  and  desirable 
variety.  A.  L.  S. 


The  Siberian  Salt  Tree  (Haliraodeiidron 
argenteum). — This  is  a  capital  sea-side  shrub,  but 
thrives  equally  well  in  any  good  soil,  and  if  a  little 
salt  be  given  old  plants  of  it  occasioDally,  it  greatly 
improves  their  growth.  This  plant  is  propagated  by 
means  of  seeds,  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and  by 
grafting  it  on  the  Laburnum  or  tlie  arborescent 
Caragana.  When  the  latttr,  however,  is  used  for  the 
stock,  it  is  apt  to  throw  up  suckers  close  to  the 
ground,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  so  good  for  the  pur 
pose  as  the  Laburnum,  which  does  not  do  so.  The 
name  is  derived  trom  "  h.alimop,"  maritime,  and 
"dendron,''a  tree,  in  reference  to  the  plant  growing 
naturally  in  salt  tieldj  and  saline  steppes  near  the 
river  Irty>-h,  or  Irtish,  in  Siberia.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1779.  It  forms  an  irregular,  nnich-branched, 
deciduous  shrub,  from  4  feet  to  8  feet  high,  when 
planted  in  the  open  border  on  its  own  roots  ;  but 
when  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  Labur- 
num, it  forms  one  of  the  most  graceful  drooping 
plants  that  can  adorn  a  lawn  or  shrubbery.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  abruptly  pinn.ate,  with  two  pairs 
of  small  leaflets,  clothed  with  a  whitish  silky  down, 
deciduous,  and  with  the  petioles  and  stipules  spinose. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  tine  rosy  purple,  sweet  smelling, 
pea-shaped,  tolerably  large,  and  produced  in  great 
abundance  on  two  and  three-flowered  peduncles, 
from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  or  even 
later,  if  the  season  be  moist.  The  young  plants, 
however,  flower  but  sparingly  at  first ;  but  when 
they  attain  size  and  age  they  bloom  profusely.  The 
pods  are  inflated,  or  bladdery,  hard,  ovate,  brown,  and 
contain  but  tew  seeds.  Its  synonyms  are  Robinia 
Halodendron,  Car.agana  argentea,  and  H.alodendron 
argenteum. 

The  Nepaul  Beam  tree.— The  subject  of 
adapting  the  size  of  trees  to  the  extent  of  the  grounds 
in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  is  one  which  is  very 
generally  neglected,  notwithstanding  its  great  im- 
portance ;  for  almost  everyone  who  plants  a  garden 
of  a  few  rods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  finds 
in  eight  or  ten  years  afterwards  that  a  few  of  the 
coarser-growing  trees    have    attained  to  such  a  size 


as  to  smother  everything  else,  and  to  render  it  alto- 
gether impossible  either  to  have  smooth  turf  or 
healthy  flowers.  Now  the  Tyrus  vestita  is  one  of 
those  small  trees  which  are  most  suitable  for  plant- 
ing in  such  places,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage,  tut  also  on  account  of  its 
growing  rapidly  till  it  .attains  a  height  of  from  l.'i 
feet  to  20  feet,  and  becomes  comparatively  stationary 
for  some  years,  forms  a  splendid  smiiU  tree  from  iJO 
feet  to  30  feet  in  height,  which  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  It  is  a  native  of  Kumaon  and  Ll^pper  Nepaul, 
at  elevations  of  from  DOOO  ft.  to  12,000  ft.,  and  was  in- 
troduced in  1S20.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  ovate- 
.acute  or  elliptic,  acutely  crenated  or  coarsely  serrated 
towards  the  points,  on  rather  long  foot-stalks  ;  and 
when  they  firet  appear,  which  is  very  late  in  the 
season,  they  are  clothed  with  a  thick  white  coating  of 
wool,  but  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  advances  they 
throw  off  their  fleecy  coat  on  the  upper  suiface,  and 
at  length  become  smooth  and  of  a  glossy  green.  In 
the  autumn,  before  they  drop  off,  they  assiune  a  fine 
pale  yellow  colour.  The  branches  are  whitely  tomen- 
tose  when  young,  but  smooth  when  old.  The  flowers, 
which  are  numerous  and  white,  are  borne  in  branched 
terminal  woolly  racemose  corymbs.  The  fruit  is 
round,  tubereled,  glossy,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
common  marble,  and  greenish  brown  when  ripe  in 
October.  The  following  are  the  synonyms  under 
which  it  is  often  sold  :  I'yrus  crenata,  lanata,  and 
nepalens-is. — G. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSE  STOCKS. 

I  AM  glad  that  "  T.  W.  C."  has  spoken  out  so 
freely  on  the  subject  of  the  Manetti  stock,  and  I 
hope  many  will  see  in  his  remarks  the  cause  of 
their  failure  in  Rose  culture.  I  have  observed 
the  behaviour  of  the  Manetti  in  a  variety  of  cases. 
When  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  it  has  generally 
proved  a  failure.  My  own  experience  of  it  (and  I 
have  experimented  with  it  in  various  Avays)  is, 
that  it  is  worthless  unless  the  plants  are  worked 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Thus  dealt  with,  they 
keep  longer  in  vigorous  condition  than  they  do 
when  treated  in  any  other  way,  but  I  have  never 
lifted  any  from  nursery  quarters  and  transferred 
them  to  another  site  without  losing  a  considerable 
number  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  It  appears 
to  me  that  they  resent  removal. 

With  regard  to  seedling  Briers,  I  think  that 
"T.  W.  C"  sets  a  higher  value  on  them  as  stocks 
than  they  deserve.  No  one  could  look  upon  a 
[dantation  of  seedling  Briers  in  a  rather  poor  soil 
at  the  end  of  July  and  come  away  impressed  with 
them  as  suitable  stocks  for  vigorous  Roses,  espe- 
cially if  the  weather  should  have  been  hot  and 
dry  a  fortnight  previous.  They  are  then  in- 
variably smitten  with  such  an  attack  of  mildew, 
that  it  is  very  certain  the  energies  of  the  plants 
must  be  terribly  crippled;  and  although,  as 
"  T.  W.  G."  says,  they  grow  out  of  it,  plants  so 
affected  at  the  beginning  cannot,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, prove  to  be  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
sustain  robust  growth.  The  germs  of  such  a 
troublesome  disease  do  undoubtedly  lurk  about 
them,  and  are  carried  with  them  to  their  new 
homes.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  seedling 
Brier  is  nearly  as  great  a  failure  as  the  Manetti. 
I  am  supported  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  many  thousands  of 
Roses  worked  on  the  seedling  Brier  have  been 
distributed  all  over  the  country  ;  yet  there  ia  the 
same  outcry  of  Roses  dying  every  year  as  there 
was  before  seedling  Briers  were  introduced,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  want  any  better  evidence  of  their 
unsuitableness. 

It  is,  I  think,  time  that  rosarians  generally 
began  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  Roses  that  are  not  influenced  in  their  growth 
after  the  tirst  two  years  by  any  stock,  whatever 
its  character  may  be,  a  remark  which  applies  to 
the  Tea  scented  varieties  as  well  as  to  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  Take,  as  an  instance,  that  old 
favourite  Roso  Devoniensis  ;  did  ever  anyone  see 
this  Rose  growing  better  on  an  alien  stock  than 


on  its  own  roots  ?  Amongst'  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I 
may  mention  La  France  as  a  variety  not  influenced 
by  any  stock  on  which  it  may  be  worked  for  a 
longer  time  than  I  have  mentioned.  I  therefore 
maintain  that  we  gain  nothing  by  using  any  kind 
of  stock,  except  in  the  case  of  standards,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  a  suitable  stock  for  Roses  should 
not  be  forthcoming. 

Own-root  Roses  hardly,  perhaps,  belong  to  the 
subject  under  discussion,  yet  they  are  closely 
connected  therewith,  and  on  own-root  plants  I 
claim  to  speak  with  a  certain  degree  of  authority, 
as  I  have  been  a  raiser  of  them  for  many  years. 
I  can  now  point  to  some  beds  of  them  that  I 
planted  twenty  years  ago  ;  these  are  as  luxuriant 
now  as  at  any  previous  time,  and  show  plainly 
that  we  can  do  without  stocks  altogether  ;  by 
doing  so  we  get  rid  of  the  annoyance  of  plants 
dying  in  a  year  or  two  after  they  are  planted. 
Out  of  i;iO  plants  which  it  took  to  fill  the  four 
beds  just  alluded  to,  I  cannot  remember  that  I 
lost  more  than  one  plant,  yet  many  of  them  con- 
tinue to  make  .shoots  upwards  of  (i  feet  in  height, 
and  thus  the  beds  are  a  perfect  thicket  of  shoots 
made  during  the  past  summer.  Many  lay  stress 
on  the  statement  that  Roses  do  not  thrive  on  their 
own  roots,  but  my  experience  is  that  those  which 
are  weak  growers  as  own-root  plants  are  equally 
weak  the  second  and  third  year  when  worked  on 
stocks.  As  to  the  merits  of  own-root  plants,  the 
[ilain  fact  is  this  ;  People  have  not  patience 
enough  to  allow  them  to  get  established  before 
they  condemn  them.  I  am  aware  that  one  cannot 
get  a  large  plant  from  the  most  vigorous  growers 
under  four  or  five  years,  and  that  there  are  some 
which  never  attain  a  large  size;  but  then  as  a  set- 
off", when  they  reach  that  stage  they  still  increase, 
and  one  is  in  no  trouble  about  a  severe  winter 
killing  them,  as  the  crown  will  be  safe  if  the 
branches  are  injured  :  and  as  to  plants  budded  on 
any  stock,  more  than  half  the  number  are  dead  or 
dying  by  the  time  when  own-root  plants  have  got 
to  a  useful  size.  Every  year's  experience  with 
own-root  plants  shows  that,  in  the  case  of  weak 
growers,  they  will  grow  equally  well  on  their  own 
roots  as  when  worked  on  a  stock,  and  that  instead 
of  dying  altogether  they  slowly  acquire  more 
vigour,  and  last  a  lifetime  if  fairly  well  treated. 
Who  can  say  as  much  in  favour  of  budded  or 
grafted  plants  ?  J.  C  C. 


ROSE  JOTTINGS. 


Ix  many  gardens  the  Rose  is  the  dominant  flower; 
in  some  it  monopolises  a  good  deal  of  the  space 
and  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  amateur  cultivator, 
and  to  the  enthusiast  who  can  only  afford  one 
hobby,  I  should  certainly  recommend  the  Rose 
if  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  it  justice.  But  the 
Rose  must  be  treated  liberally,  for  the  large,  full, 
globular  flowers  with  thick  fleshy  petals  can- 
not be  built  up  on  a  starveling  diet.  The  site 
must  be  well  drained,  as  stagnant  water  means 
death  in  a  cold  winter.  A  good  depth  of  loamy 
soil  is  essential  to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  the 
manure-heap  must  not  be  stinted.  The  manure 
should  be  suited  to  the  land,  giving  the  cool, 
moist  manure  to  the  light  land,  and  the  drier, 
warmer  stable  manure  to  the  cold,  heavy  soils. 
Night  soil,  if  the  land  is  light  and  poor,  is  a  good 
application  when  it  has  been  mixed  with  earth  for 
a  few  months.  Very  heavy  clays  in  their  raw 
state  are  not  suitable  for  Roses,  as  they  hold  so 
much  water  and  are  so  cold,  and  we  must  bear  in 
mind  our  cultivated  Roses  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  Eastern  origin.  But  heavy,  cold  clays  may  be 
so  improved  by  draining,  burning,  and  manuring 
as  to  produce  Roses  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  do  this  ameliorating 
work  before  the  Roses  are  planted  than  to  find 
we  have  made  a  mistake  and  be  compelled  to  do 
it  after  a  failure.  The  Rose,  with  rare  exceptions, 
does  not  take  kindly  to  formal  gardens,  though  a 
standard  Rose  may  be  used  occasionally  to  form 
a  central  object  in  a  bed  ;  but  when  this  is  done 
the  tree  must  be  a  healthy  one  and  the  variety  a 
free  bloomer.     (Illoire   de   Dijon   fulfils  this  con- 
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cUtion  exactly,  but  the  number  of  varieties  suitable 
is  limited. 

Standard  Roses  must  have  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion. When  blown  about  by  the  wind  they  are 
in  a  most  unhappy  condition.  Though  a  few 
standard  Roses  may  be  admissible  as  centres  and 
backgrounds,  the  bulk  of  the  plants  should  be 
dwarfs,  and  as  many  as  possible  should  be  on  their 
own  roots,  either  rooted  from  cuttings  or  budded 
low  down  on  the  Brier,  and  the  stock  completely 
buried  in  planting.  If  this  is  done,  the  plants 
will  in  a  couple  of  years  be  firmly  established  on 
their  own  roots.  If  the  Manetti  is  the  best  stock 
for  poor  soils,  it  is  not  the  best  where  the  ordinary 
Dog  Rose  will  grow  freely,  and  if  the  wild  Bog 
Rose  is  plentiful  in  the  hedges  or  woods  in  any 
district,  the  hint  supplied  by  Nature  should  be 
taken.  The  best  way  of  improving  light  soil  is 
to  cover  it  2  inches  or  .3  inches  thick  with  clay, 
leave  it  exposed  all  winter,  and  in  the  spring  fork 
it  lightly  in.  By  sheer  force  of  gravity  the  clay 
will  gradually  work  downwards;  therefore,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  bury  it  deeply.  There  are 
many  ways  of  arranging 

Groups  of  Roses,  and  if  full  and  free,  they 
never  come  amiss  anywhere.  They  do  not  asso- 
ciate well  with  formal  figures,  but  well  furnished 
masses  on  Grass  are  always  beautiful,  and  in  such 
positions  we  can  get  close  up  to  them  to  cut  a  bud 
or  examine  and  admire  their  beauty  without 
treading  the  soil  over  their  roots  into  a  quagmire. 
An  informal  group,  6  feet  or  8  feet  or  more  in 
diameter,  planted  full  enough  to  hide  the  soil  in 
the  Rose  season,  with  the  turf  growing  up  to  the 
stems,  would  be  a  much  pleasanter  object  to  look 
u  pon  than  many  of  the  plantations  are  now.  For  such 
groups  to  be  admissible  on  the  lawn,  dwarf  Roses 
alone  should  be  employed,  and  they  should  consist 
of  the  free-growing,  vigorous  varieties  only 
John  Hopper,  Jules  Margottin,  La  France,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  General  Jac- 
queminot, Dupuy  Jamain,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Ba- 
roness Rothschild,  Marquise  de  Castellaine,  and 
Paul  Neyron  are  some  of  these.  And  a  full,  thick 
bed  of  Tea  Roses  in  a  warm  sheltered  corner  is  a 
pleasanter  sight  than  any  number  of  Pelargoniums ; 
but  the  soil  must  be  made  suitable  and  the  plants 
set  almost  close  together.  The  following  are  a 
few  good  varieties  :  Anna  Ollivier,  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  Devoniensis,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Hom^re,  .Jean 
Ducher,  Madame  Falcot,  Madame  Willermoz, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Niphe- 
tos.  November  is  ihe  best  time  to  plant  all  Roses 
except  Teas ;  the  latter  should  be  kept  under 
shelter  till  April.  Teas  on  their  own  roots  are 
hardy  enough,  as  by  mulching  with  dry  litter  or 
ISIoss  they  will  be  perfectly  safe.  It  will  be  better 
to  defer  the  planting  of  all  Roses  till  March  rather 
than  plant  in  badly  prepared  beds;  still,  the  late 
planted  Roses  do  not  overtake  the  early  ones,  at 
least  during  the  first  season. 

Rose  exhibitions.— I  have  gone  through  the 
grounds  of  most  of  the  great  exhibitors,  and  I 
have  looked  over  nice  collections  where  a  green 
box  was  unknown,  and  where  the  idea  of  exhibit- 
ing, otherwise  than  as  they  grew  or  in  great 
armfuls  as  they  were  cut,  never  cropped  up.  The 
exhibition  list  is  a  field  of  battle  for  which  some 
natures  have  a  strange  love.  There  is  a  thrilling 
kind  of  joy  in  winning  prizes  at  an  exhibition  of 
Roses — I  should  say  somewhat  akin  to  the  triumph 
felt  by  the  gladiator  in  ancient  Rome  when  he 
stood  ever  his  vanquished  and  prostrate  foe.  I 
have  often  watched  the  flushed  face  and  the  bright 
eye  of  the  successful  exhibitor  as  he  hung  over  his 
boxes  of  flowers  (before  he  had  been  spoilt  by 
repeated  victories)  after  the  battle  had  been  fought 
and  won  ;  and  I  have  contrasted  his  joy  with  his 
nervous,  restless  manner  on  the  morning  of  the 
.show  just  before  the  judges  went  round.  But 
when  the  battle  had  been  fought  and  won,  what 
then  ?  Why,  many  go  home  to  empty,  flowerless 
beds,  and  must  live — like  the  beauty  who  has  won 
many  conquests  and  yet  remains  single — upon  the 
contemplation  of  past  victories,  for  the  present 
has  but  little  to  give  us,  and  the  future,  though 
full  of  hope,  is  yet  far  away.     Rose  shows  have 


undoubtedly  done  much  for  the  Rose,  but  by  far 
the  most  delightful  gardens  to  visit  are  those 
where  the  Roses  are  grown  for  their  own  beauty  and 
sweetness,  and  to  cut  for  the  rooms,  and  to  give 
away  in  large  bunches  to  friends.  And  in  the  full 
flush  of  the  Rose  season,  the  more  we  cut  them, 
the  more  they  flower  ;  for  the  back  buds  break 
away  and  the  young  shoots  that  emerge  therefrom 
come  laden  with  buds,  which  quickly  expand  into 
globes  of  beauty  and  sweetness.  Disappointment 
and  discomfiture  often  await  the  exhibitor,  and 
none  but  the  strong  fight  the  battle  to  the  end, 
yet  it  is  good  for  all  of  us  to  have  difficulties  to 
grapple  with  and  overcome,  for  thus  only  can 
really  successful  progress  be  made.  The  best 
Roses  for  exhibition  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  best 
garden  Roses,  but  still  there  are  very  few  winning 
stands  but  which  contain  not  a  few  of  the  most 
prized  varieties  for  general  purposes.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  beautiful  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  ;  it  is 
not  often  left  out  of  the  winning  stands,  not 
because  it  is  perfect  in  shape,  but  because 
it  is  so  reliable  and  never  fails.  La  France, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Glory  of  Waltham,  and  many 
others  are  good  garden  Roses,  and  also  useful  on 
the  exhibition  table.  Some  people  have  an  idea 
that  it  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  set  up  a  collection  of  Roses,  even  in  a 
small  way,  but  this  need  not  necessarily  be  so. 
The  land  certainly  must  be  well  done  ;  it  will  pro- 
bably cost  as  much  to  prepare  the  land  as  to  buy 
the  Roses,  but  even  then  in  a  small  way  the  ex- 
penditure will  not  be  ruinous.  Of  course,  if  a 
person  wants  to  begin  Rose  growing  in  a  large 
way  at  first,  he  may  very  likely  be  called  upon  to 
disburse  largely,  but  anyone,  if  fairly  intelligent, 
may  begin  with  a  small,  useful  collection  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  varieties.  Study  their  habits,  read 
about  them  in  the  papers,  and  learn  to  bud  and 
graft,  and  to  love  them,  and  with  that  love  will 
come  the  necessary  knowledge  to  enable  him  or 
her  to  grow  good  flowers,  and,  after  a  few 
struggling  seasons,  to  win  prizes  with  them.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  riding  by  rail  one  day  last  sum- 
mer with  a  man  of  this  class,  who  had  struggled 
up  from  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder.  I  could 
see  by  the  green  boxes  he  was  looking  so  carefully 
after  that  he  had  Roses  in  them,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  a  show,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  an 
amateur.  My  friend  said  he  had  taken  prizes  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  other  large  shows,  not,  of 
course,  in  the  premier  classes,  but  in  the  twelves 
and  twenty-fours,  and  occasionally  at  a  local  show 
going  in  for  thirty-six,  but  that  was  the  utmost 
limit.  And,  he  said  in  reply  to  my  question,  that 
he  never  spent  after  the  first  year  more  than  a 
sovereign  in  any  one  year  for  new  Roses,  but  he 
was  very  select  in  his  purchases  ;  he  never  bought 
a  new  Rose  till  it  had  been  proved  to  be  suitable 
for  his  purpose.  And,  as  regarded  his  time,  he 
never  counted  that  anything,  as  he  put  the  benefit 
to  his  health  derived  from  his  hobby  against  his 
time  and  work.  He  said  his  Roses  often  caused 
him  to  rise  several  hours  earlier  in  the  morning 
than  he  should  otherwise  have  done,  and  he  found 
himself  the  better  for  it.  He  began,  like  others  I 
have  known,  in  a  small  way  with  some  four  or  five 
dozen  plants,  and  then  he  procured  some  Brier 
stocks,  and  at  the  proper  season  amused  himself 
with  budding,  and  then  only  bought  such  new 
Roses  as  took  his  fancy.  E.  H. 


Bose  Cheshunt  Hybrid. — This  Rose  merits 
all  that  has  ever  been  said  in  its  favour.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  growers  and  freest  of  flowerers.  Many 
treat  it  as  a  dwarf  bush  or  as  a  standard,  but  it  is 
as  a  wall  plant  it  displays  the  greatest  amount  of 
merit.  As  a  climber  it  possesses  all  the  good 
qualities  of  (iloire  de  Dijon,  and  as  a  pair  they  are 
unique.  Cheshunt  Hybrid  begins  to  bloom  in 
early  spring,  and  never  ceases  until  winter  sets  in. 
It  is  the  ulplia  and  omerja  of  bright-coloured 
Roses,  and  should  be  largely  introduced  and 
grown  as  a  wall,  pillar,  or  as  an  arbour  Rose  in 
the  open.  In  small  gardens,  where  varieties  are 
limited,  and  good  varieties  only  should  be  found, 
this  variety  should  stand  first  on  the  list.  Nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  profuse  way 


in  which  it  Bowers  ;  the  sucoe=sional  bloonn  are  as 
bright  as  those  produced  in  the  first  instance,  and 
their  size,  form,  and  fragrance  are  all  first-rate. 
It  is  generally  classed  as  a  Tea-scented  vaiiety, 
the  blooms  of  which  are  cherry-carmine,  large, 
full,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  finely  shaped.  It  is 
excellent  for  cutting  in  large  quantities.and  should 
be  included  in  every  collection  of  Roses.  — J.  MuiR. 
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ANTHURIUM  SCHERZERIANUM  .  AND 
ITS  VARIETIES. 

(WITH  A  PLATE  OF  A.   S.  ROTHSCHILDlANnM.*) 

In  the  large  number  of  varieties  of  A.  Scherzeri- 
anum  that  have  originated  under  cultivation, 
and  in  the  extent  of  the  divergence  from  the  type 
or  progenitor  which  is  shown  in  the  moat  prized 
forms  of  this  Anthurium,  we  have  very  striking 
evidence  of  what  may  be  done  by  careful  culti- 
vation and  selection  towards  the  improvement  of 
garden  plants.  It  is  only  twenty-five  years  since 
this  Anthurium,  now  commonly  known  as  the 
Flamingo  plant,  was  introduced  into  Europe  from 
its  home  in  Costa  Rica,  and  probably  only  within 
the  last  ten  years  has  its  improvement  been 
properly  worked  at,  and  yet  we  have  already  a 
great  many  varieties,  both  in  size,  form,  and 
colour,  all  differing  considerably  from  the  plant 
as  known  and  figured  twenty-five  years  ago.  In 
the  Botanical  Magazine  (t.  5319)  will  be  found  a 
representation  of  what  A.  Scherzerianum  was 
then.  Here  the  spathe  is  little  more  than  1  inch 
long,  and  the  spadix  is  about  the  same  length, 
whilst  the  stalk  is  only  6  inches  high.  Compare 
this  with  the  vaiiety  known  as  Ward's  varietj', 
in  which  the  stalk  is  sometimes  3  feet  high,  and 
the  spathe  6  inches  long  by  4  inches  broad.  In 
colour,  also,  the  change  brought  about  by  cultiva- 
tion and  cross-breeding  is  most  marked.  In  the 
type  the  colour  is  bright  scarlet,  but  we  have  now 
crimson,  white,  straw-coloured,  white  and  pink, 
white  and  scarlet,  and  so  on.  We  are  unable 
to  state  whether  or  not  all  the  plants  of  A. 
Scherzerianum  now  in  gardens  are  descendants 
from  those  first  introduced,  of  which  that  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine  is  one.  At  Kew,  where 
Aroids  of  all  kinds  are  j'early  received  from  South 
America,  we  have  never  seen  fresh  imported 
specimens  of  this  Anthurium,  although  other  old 
garden  plants  are  frequently  included.  It  is 
probable  that  after  the  plant  had  once  been  esta- 
blished in  gardens  its  multiplication  by  the  usual 
method  would  render  fresh  importations  unneces- 
sary, and  we  may  therefore  consider  it  likely 
that  all  the  forms  of  A.  Scherzerianum  now  known 
in  gardens  have  originated  under  cultivation  in 
Europe. 

The  cause  of  this  diversity  in  size  and  colour 
is  no  doubt  due  very  largely  to  changed  condi- 
tions, to  high  cultivation,  and  to  seminal  varia- 
tion, more  particularly  to  the  latter.  It  is  a  fact 
of  great  importance  in  horticulture  that  plants 
with  a  tendency  to  vary  under  cultivation  may 
be  made  to  develop  various  and  distinct  characters 
much  quicker  and  with  greater  certainty  if  they 
are  propagated  through  several  generations  from 
seeds  than  if  sporting  through  high  feeding  and 
changed  conditions  is  relied  upon.  The  thou- 
sands of  varieties  obtained  from  some  of  our 
most  popular  garden  plants  have,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  sprung  from  seeds  produced  by  culti- 
vated plants.  Darwin  quotes  numerous  instances 
of  this  in  his  various  works,  and  we  have  every- 
day evidence  of  it  in  the  plants  which  we  annually 
raise  from  seeds.  The  whole  secret  of  procur- 
ing new  and  improved  sorts   of   garden  plants 

*  Drawn  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
May  21,  1SS.5. 
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rests  on  this  important  fact  in  relation  to  seeds  tliis  havint;  resulted  in  a  progeny  of  red-spathed  and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Its  mo.^t  remarkable 
produced  by  cultivated  plants,  for,  as  Djrwin  i  typical  Scherzerianum.  A.  Rothschildianum  was  character  is  in  the  stipitate  (stalked)  spadix,  the 
shows,  every  variation,  seminal  as  well  as  other,  '  obtained  by  fertilising  the  type  with  pollen  from  flower-bearing  portion  being  separated  from  the 
is  directly  or  indirectly  caused  by  some  change  the  white-flowered  form  (A.  Williamsi),  about  "■"'^'•~  ^"  "  "^~"'  '•'•" 
in  the  surrounding  conditions.  We  must  also  tn-enty  per  cent,  (f  the  offspring  being  white 
remember  that  the  nature  of  the  plant  acted  with  red  .=pot.'<,  whilst  the  rest  were  pure  Scher- 
upon  governs  the  result.  No  amount  of  change  zerianum.  When  the  white-flowered  variety  was 
will  have  any  apparent  effect  on  some  plant",  |  made  the  seed-bearer,  every  one  of  its  seedlings 
whilst  others  often  vary  considerably  with  even    were  red-flowered. 

The  following  list  comprises  all  the  named 
kinds  of  A.  iScheizeriauum  about  which  any- 
thing is  known.  The  differences  between  some 
of  those  bearing  distinctive  names  are,  in  some 
cases,  sj  .slight,  that  it  would  be  as  well  if 
their    names    were   dropped   altogether.       The 

From  this  we 


a  slight  change  of  conditions.  In  its  relation  to 
the  origin  of  the  varieties  of  A.  Scherzerianum, 
hereinafter  to  be  described,  the  above  facts 
are  interesting  as  throwing  some  light  on 
what  we  have  here  to  relate.  We  have 
seen  that  this  Anthurium  when  first  intro- 
duced was  small-flowered  —  smaller  perhaps  j  type  i.s  already  described  above, 
than  it  was  after  it  had  become  establi.-hed  and  I  go  on  to  " 
its  wants  urders'ood.     In  1874,  or  about  twelve  '  to — 


spathe  by  a  stalk-like  expansion  nearly  1  inch 
long.  It  was  obtained  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
received  a  first-class  certificate  in  1880. 

A.  S.  SEMi-i'LENUM  is  a  form  with  medium-sized 
epathes,  distinguished  by  the  smaller  supple- 
mentary spathe  opposite  to  the  larger  one.  It  is 
a  curiosity  which  might  be  used  in  crossing  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  a  variety  with  several  large 
spathes  to  each  spadi.x.  It  originated  in  the  nur- 
series of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

A.  S.  Williamsi. — This  i^  a  small  plant  with 
white  spathes  and  a  yellow  spadix,  the  latter  being 
sometimes  stalked,  curled, and  pale  yellow.  Though 
not   an  ornamental  plant,  it  has  been  useful 


lit  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  ;  Fp:. 


the  1  irger  ppathed  kinds  till  we  come   c^\sTng"wlth'thr're'd™8pathed"7ar~ieties.~     Some 

limes  this  kind  develop?  small,  spoon-shaped  bracts 
or  spathes  all  along  the  yellow 
spadices,  resulting  in  a  monstrous, 
inelegant  appearance,  but  interest- 
ing as  showing  that  each  of  the 
flowers  on  the  spadix  may  have  a 
bract  to  themselves.  A  red-spathed 
variety  showing  the  same  peculi- 
arity once  originated  in  the  nur- 
series of  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Carlisle, 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  perpetuated.  With  Williamsi 
weshould  include  the  white  spathed 
Verv.-eneanum  and  album,  which 
hardly  difi'er,  except  slightly  in 
size,  from  Mr.  Williams'  plant. 

A.  S.  Rothschildianum. — M. 
Bergman,  gardener  to  Baron  Roth- 
schild at  Ferrieres,  was  the  first  to 
obtain  a  cross  between  the  red  and 
the  white-spathed  varieties,  the  for- 
mer being  the  seed  bearer.  Out  of 
twenty -five  seedlings,  all  except 
four  were  like  their  female  parent, 
while  the  four  had  large  white 
spathes  spotted  with  red,  the  spa- 
dix being  yellow,  as  in  the  white- 
flowered  parent.  Since  M.  Berg- 
man's success  others  have  raised 
similar  mottled  forms  from  the  same 
cross.  Mr.  Heal,  who  has  been 
conspicuously  successful  as  a  hybri- 
diser  of  plants,  has  made  this 
mottled  Anthurium  plentiful,  and 
in  addition  to  that  raised  by  M. 
Bergman  he  has  also  obtained 
several  other  well-marked  forms  of 
the  same  character,  three  of  these 
being  shown  in  the  plate.  The 
tendency  to  vary  has  been  well 
shown  among  the  mottled-spathed 
varieties  as  raised  by  Air.  Heal. 
We  know  those  who  consider  these 
spotted  -  faced  Anthuriums  ugly, 
but  there  are  on  the  other  band 
many  others  who  admire  flowers  of 
this  character.  The  plant  named 
Madame  Emile  Bertrand  is  nothing 
more  than  a  Rothschildianum  with 
rather  small  red  dots. 

A.  S.  ANDAGAVENSE  is   curious  in   having   the 


years  after  the  introduction  of  the  type,  we  get  A.  S.  Wardi.— In  this  the  spathe  is  6  inches 

a  variety  with  pure  white  spathes,  and  shortly  long  by  4  inches  wide,  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour,  as  !  tack   of  the"8prthes''scarlet 'spotted  wfth  white^ 

after  this  the  famous  large-spathed  form,  known  also  is  the  large  curved  spadix  ;  the  stalk  is  stout,   ^^^  ^j^g  f^^^^  ^^ite  with  red  blotches. 

as    AVard's    variety,   was    obtained  ;     then    the  ^"9   !"   '^''.S'?'  strong   plants  as  much   as  2  feet 


curious  little  variety  called   pygnifeum,  with   a  ^  inches  high.     There  may  be  minor  ditlerences 

narrow,  curled  spathe,  and  the  spadix  raised  on  '"'tween  this  and  the  following,  but  not  sufficient 

a  kind  of  stalk  nearly  I  inch  long.     This  was  ^  ^""f'^^  \^^''  bearing  such  distmctive  names  as 

t  ii„.„„.i  1  „ „  •*!   i             ii,        ?  ii      1.         c  Hendersoni,  maximum,  Lypheri,  giganteum,  gran- 

itr^fn^  1  7  'P-  i^''  '''n'^f  r!l'  "^  diaorum,  and  Woodbiidgei.  The  last-named  re- 
each  spadix  and  named  semiplena  Out  of  these  ceived  a  first-class  certiBcate  from  the  Royal 
live  distinct  varieties  all  kinds  of  forms— some  Horticultural  Society  in  1882,  but  it  is  scarcely 
curious,  others  beautiful— have  been  obtained,  different  from  the  others,  except,  perhaps,  in  being 
till  It  seems  probable  that  the  Flamingo  plant  a  trifle  narrower  spathed. 
will  be  represented  by  as  many  varieties  as  have  ,'      a.  S.  PALMERi.-This  bears  a  spathe  6  inches  in 


sprung  from  Gloxinia  speciosa,  the  parent  of  all 
the  Gloxinias  in  gardens.  A  curious  instance 
of  reversion  to  the  type  was  afforded  by  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  varieties  Rothschildianum 
and  album — the  latter  being  the  seed  parent — 


length,  but  narrow,  with  a  tapering  point,  and 
somewhat  curled. 

A.  S.  rvo.M.r.u.M  is  a  small  form  with  narrow 
leaves  about  9  inches  long,  and  a  spathe  rather 
thin  in  texture,  the  point  tapering  and  recurved, 


A.  S.  .MUTABiLE  — This  is  an  interesting  plant, 
owing  to  its  singular  habit  of  changing  colour, 
hence  the  name.  The  spathes  on  first  developing 
are  white,  but  as  they  grow  older  they  gradually 
change  to  a  scarlet  colour.  In  this  we  have  a 
character  similar  to  what  occurs  in  A.  Lindeni 
and  A.  Roezli,  the  former  bearing  large  white 
spathes,  which  change  to  rosy  carmine  as  they  get 
older,  and  the  latter,  also  white-spathed,  becomes 
green  with  age. 

A  curiosity,  with  a  scailet  leaf  on  the  flower- 
stalk  in  addition  to  the  bract,  Wiis  once  to  be 
seen  in  the  Exeter  Nurseries,  but  this  has  appa- 
rently been  lost  or  the  character  was  not  per- 
manent.    Another  with  a  branching  spadix  has 
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been  seen.  There  is  the  same  tendency  to  varia- 
tion in  the  size  and  form  of  the  foliage  of  this 
Anthurium. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Flamingo  plant  and  its 
varieties  is  not  difficult.  Sucli  examples  of  it  as 
that  recorded  as  having  Kio  flowers  expanded  at 
one  time  do  not  fall  within  the  capabilities  of 
all  cultivators,  but  anyone  who  has  a  moist  stove 
or  an  East  Indian  Orchid  house  may  grow  good 
specimens  of  it  with  ordinary  care.  Annual  re- 
potting is  necessary,  the  abundance  of  water  the 
plant  requires  soon  causing  the  soil  to  decompose 
and  become  mud,  so  that  it  must  be  renewed 
every  year.  August  is  the  acknowledged  bett 
time  to  repot  this  Anthurium.  The  soil  should 
be  carefully  washed  from  the  roots,  and  the 
plant  should  be  repotted  in  a  roomy  pot,  half 
tilled  with  drainage,  and  in  a  compost  of  peat. 
Sphagnum,  and  charcoal,  such  as  would  be  used 
for  Odontoglossums.  Loam  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended, and  we  have  seen  loam  answer  well, 
but  it  was  exceptionally  good  and  free  from  iron. 
The  plant  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry. 
Good  varieties  are  propagated  by  division  of  the 
tuft  of  growths,  but  seedlings  are  always  interest- 
ing, and  there  is  always  the  chance  of  a  good 
variety  being  obtained  in  this  way.  The  seeds 
are  enveloped  in  orange-scarlet  pulp ;  they  take 
about  twelve  months  to  mature.  They  should 
be  sown  in  Orchid  soil  and  plunged  in  a  b(]tbed 
■of  8(.)°.  AV. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  9 

November  3  to  9. 
Fur  the  week  ending  yesterday  our  rainfall 
register  totals  up  2 '05  inches.  On  the  evening  of 
the  4th  rain  began  to  fall,  and  there  was  but  little 
cessation  till  the  morning  of  the  7  th;  consequently 
it  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  do  any  work  that 
necessitates  treading  on  the  soil,  and,  besides  a 
little  trenching  in  kitchen  garden,  our  open-air 
operations  have  been  conBned  to  road-mending, 
leaf-raking,  and  to  sweeping  and  rolling  pleasure- 
ground  walks.  Being  thickly  surrounded  with 
trees,  the  leaf  harvest  always  takes  up  a  lot  of 
time,  but  in  this  dear  fuel  district  they  enable  us 
to  materially  lessen  the  coal  and  coke  bills  when 
used  as  bottom  heat  in  forcing  pits,  and  are  just 
as  valuable  tor  protecting  from  frost  plants  that 
are  being  wintered  in  turf  pits,  such  as  shrubs  for 
forcing  and  Strawberry  plants,  also  fur  mixing 
with  stable  litter  for  hotbed  purposes,  and,  not 
least,  for  storing  to  rot  down  as  vegetable  mould 
for  potting  purposes,  so  that  if  all  their  merits  were 
summed  up,  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is  any 
garden  labour  more  profitably  bestowed  than  that 
of  leaf-storing,  to  say  nothing  about  the  neatness 
that  is  thereby  assured.  Put  leaves  in  pits  intended 
for  starting  our  first  lot  of  Strawberry  plants. 
Oak  is  the  description  we  prefer,  as  the  heat  is 
long  lasting,  and  never  intense,  from  the  mode- 
rate bulk — about  .'i  feet  depth  when  trodden  down 
— that  is  required  to  gently  excite  the  roots  of 
Strawberries  into  growth.  The  plants  we  never 
plunge  in  the  leaves,  the  warmth  being  ample 
if  simply  stood  on  them,  as  is  also  the  heat;  the 
leaves  give  off  suHicient  top  heat  without  beat- 
ing by  hot  water,  unless  ■vvlicn  the  weather  is 
exceptionally  severe ;  even  then,  mat  coverings 
on  the  glass  enable  us  to  dispense  with  fire- 
heat.  The  bad  weather  has  atibrded  plenty  of 
time  to  examine  Potato  stores,  to  pick  out  bad 
tubers,  and  to  sort  them  into  using  and  seed 
sections ;  the  latter  we  have  laid  thinly  on  shelves 
in  a  frost- proof  cellar.  Fruit  rooms,  too,  have 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  ;  every 
bad  fruit  has  been  picked  out,  and  all  of  it  ar- 
ranged, with  just  a  little  regard  to  displaying  it 
to  the  best  advantage.  Pears  are,  unfortunately, 
ripening  in  quantity,  a  common  occurrence  at 
this  season.  The  fact  is,  we  have  far  too  many 
varieties  that  ripen  in  November,  and  too  few 
good  kinds  for  December  and  the  first  two  months 
of    the    new    year.       Those    now    contemplating 


planting  would  do  well  to  note  this,  and  be  con- 
tent with  fewer  autumn  and  early  winter 
varieties  and  have  more  late  kinds,  such  as 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  Glou  Morceau,  Knight's  Monarch, 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and  Bergamotte  d'Esperen.  Ex- 
cept the  very  early  varieties,  Apples  keep  a  longer 
time,  so  that  restriction  of  varieties  is  not  so 
essentially  necessary.  Work  in  the  houses  has 
consisted  in  finishing  potting  and  moving  bedding 
plants,  clearing  Gardenias  of  soft  brown  scale, 
which  with  us  seems  almost  as  difficult  to  exter- 
minate as  did  the  mealy  bug  a  few  years  ago,  but 
persistence  with  weak  paraffin  oil  washings  is 
gradually  working  a  cure.  Put  in  the  forcing  pit 
a  few  Roman  Hyacinths,  early  Tulips,  Kalmias, 
Andromedas,  and  Arum  Lilies  ;  potted  up  crowns 
of  Jjily  of  the  Valley  and  Harrison's  Musk  ;  tied 
up  the  flower-stems  of  Carnations,  and  to  Cycla- 
men flowers  that  have  got  drawn  from  overcrowd- 
ing and  a  little  too  much  heat,  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  put  a  stick,  and  with  a  loose  tie  of  matting 
secure  them  to  it,  to  induce  an  upright  growth  of 
flowers.  Chrysanthemums  are  now  at  their  best, 
and  we  have  arranged  them  in  the  coolest  houses 
we  have  to  prolong  their  flowering  season.  A 
few  plants  of  late  flowering  varieties  are  still  in 
the  open  air,  as  we  are  wishful  to  have  them  in 
full  flower  at  Christmas.  Preparatory  to  com- 
mencing forcing,  the  earliest  vinery  is  being 
thoroughly  cleansed — walls,  glass  and  woodwork — 
inside  and  out,  and  the  Vines  painted  over  with  a 
strong  lather  of  Gishurst  and  soft  soap.  The  border 
(an  outside  one)  has  been  top-dressed,  and  is  now 
being  covered  with  leaves  and  litter  in  bulk  suffi- 
cient to  keep  out  frost,  but  not  with  the  intent  to 
artificially  add  heat  to  the  soil,  this  being  really 
unnecessary,  even  if  not  positively  injurious,  to 
which  latter  view  my  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  certainly  tends.  Pruned  trees  in  second 
Peach  house ;  loosened  Figs  from  trellis  and  cleared 
away  all  the  dead  foliage,  and  till  more  room  can 
be  had  in  vineries  that  are  now  full  of  t!  rapes  this 
house  will  be  filled  with  the  hardier  kinds  of 
bedding  plants.  I  say  hardier,  because  on  no 
account  will  heat  be  applied  to  the  house  till  it  is 
time  to  commence  forcing.  Filled  up  Grape 
room  with  remainder  of  Hamburgh  t!  rapes  from 
an  intermediate  house.  Vineries  full  of  ripe  fruit 
have  required  much  attention  to  cut  out  bad 
berries  ;  a  little  fire-heat  we  keep  en  constantly, 
and  this  enables  us  to  ventilate  freely  in  all 
weathers,  and  dry,  warm  air  is  the  first  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  fully  ripened  Grapes. 

Hants. 


■Work  in  the  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Our  principal  work  during  the  past  week  has 
been  the  completion  of  root-pruning  and  the  re- 
arrangement of  fruit  trees  against  walls.  Peaches, 
Apricots,  and  Cherries  are  now  disposed  of,  and 
although  they  received  very  heavy  waterings 
through  the  summer  and  we  have  had  an  abund- 
ance of  rain,  the  lower  stratum  of  soil  resting 
beneath  the  4-foot  pathway  was  not  a  whit  too 
wet  for  the  roots  of  these  moisture-loving  trees. 
The  soil  in  this  garden  being  very  old  and  full  of 
humus,  our  principal  care  is  the  removal  of  all 
surface  dressing  and  old  mulching,  quite  down  to 
the  solid  staple,  at  the  outset.  This  is  wheeled 
away  to  the  vegetable  quarters  and  Strawberry 
beds,  to  which  strong  stimulants  are  at  all  times 
acceptable.  The  trenches  round  the  trees  are  then 
thrown  out  down  to  the  drainage,  every  root  is 
shortened  back  to  within  a  length  of  one's  fingers 
of  the  past  year's  pruning,  and  the  trench  is  firmly 
rammed  with  new  compost,  to  which  a  portion  of  the 
best  of  the  old  is  added  as  the  work  proceeds.  As 
nothing  more  will  be  needed  until  the  Peach  trees 
are  unnailed  and  washed  early  in  January,  all  the 
wall  paths  are  surfaced  with  an  inch  or  two  of  old 
lime  rubble.  A  poor  mulch,  some  may  say;  but 
calcareous  matter  is  just  what  they  require  ;  the 
winter  rains  wash  it  down  to  the  roots,  and  we 
secure  a  clean  path  throughout  the  winter.  Apri- 
cots are  treated  precisely  the  same  ;  but  Cherries, 
which    have     developed     gumming     proclivities 


since  the  seasons  became  so  wet  and  cold,  on  north 
borders  especially,  I  now  raise  bodily,  and  after 
adding  more  drainage  replant  on  the  surface.  This 
treatment,  although  the  past  spring  was  very 
tryin?,  seems  to  have  produced  the  desired  effect, 
for  the  growths  this  season  are  clean  and  bright, 
and  old  sores  in  the  forks  of  the  branches,  bound 
up  in  stiff'  loam  and  cow  manure,  are  healing. 
The  soil  for  these  trees  is  less  rich  even  than  that 
given  to  the  Peaches  and  Apricots ;  it  is  also 
lighter,  and  contains  a  much  greater  percentage 
of  old  mortar.  While  treating  of  Cherries,  I  may 
state  that  I  have  given  up  the  summer  training 
and  in  a  great  measure  the  pruning  of  the  inter- 
mediate shoots,  which  are  now  allowed  to  grow 
out  from  the  walls.  All  leaders,  to  save  them 
from  injury,  are  nailed  in  full  length  on  the 
extension  principle  as  they  grow,  and  the 
best  of  the  breastwood  is  laid  in  where  space 
admits  at  the  winter  dressing.  Old  trees  which 
have  been  spurred  in  from  year  to  year  are  a  little 
troublesome  at  first,  but  by  keeping  the  main 
branches  thin  and  removing  a  few  of  the  worst, 
space  can  always  be  found  for  a  quantity  of  full- 
length  growths,  where  formerly  they  were  cut 
away  and  not  unfrequently  the  spurs  gummed 
and  perished.  The  above  remarks,  I  ought  to  say, 
refer  to  sweet  Cherries,  of  which  thousands,  I  be- 
lieve, are  hastened  to  death  by  a  too  free  use  of 
the  knife  annually.  The  knife  is  a  useful  and 
indispensable  implement,  but,  like  another  in- 
valuable article — rich  manure — it  is  often  found 
in  the  wrong  place,  doing  more  harm  than 
good  amongst  our  already  sufficiently  tortured 
trained  fruit  trees.  In  this  neighbourhood,  as  in 
Kent,  we  have  lai'ge  C'herry  orchards  containing 
trees  the  age  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Sound 
slightly  elevated  ground,  open  to  the  elements, 
suits  them  best.  Eltons,  May  Dukes,  and  Bigar- 
reaus  bear  good  fruit  from  year  to  year,  but  they 
do  not  gum.  And  why?  Simply  because  root  and 
branch  keep  pace  with  each  other,  and  they  are 
not  poisoned  with  manure.  A  more  simple  lesson 
than  this  it  is  difficult  to  imagine ;  and  yet  w  e 
cling  to  the  hard-beaten  path  of  routine  ;  we  ma- 
nure when  every  cell  in  a  tree  is  gorged  ;  we  prune 
when  the  knife  should  be  kept  in  the  sheath. 

Busu  Fkuit.s. 

Once  more  these  humble,  but  invaluable,  trees 
require  attention.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  may 
still  be  planted  on  fresh  well-worked  ground, 
staked  and  mulched,  but  not  pruned.  In  old 
gardens  we  sometimes  see  veterans  doing  feeble 
duty,  and  inquire  why  they  are  not  gathered  to 
the  bonfire.  The  reply  is,  "Oh  !  that  is  a  favourite 
quarter  or  margin,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  destroy 
them."  Gooseberries  and  Currants  of  home  manu- 
facture, as  it  happens,  superior  to  anything  I  have 
yet  been  able  to  purchase,  can  be  propagated  by 
any  labourer,  and  all  one  has  to  attend  to  is  annual 
lifting  until  they  are  old  enough  to  bear  fruit. 
Then  if  the  favourite  margin  is  cleared  in  October 
and  all  the  bush-sick  soil  from  a  broad  deep 
trench  is  wheeled  away  to  take  the  place  of  good 
ordinary  stuff  from  the  centre  of  a  vegetable 
quarter,  an  exchange  is  made  at  little  expense, 
and  successors  to  the  veterans  go  ahead  without 
feeling  the  moving.  Bush  fruits  like  generous 
treatment,  but  strong  manure  does  not  lead  to 
such  satisfactory  results  as  many  imagine.  Give 
a  good  depth  of  soil,  and  if  it  is  thought  too  poor, 
place  a  layer  of  garden  refuse  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  raise  the  level  to  allow  for  settling,  and 
mulch  the  surface.  A  few  cuttings  of  the  most 
approved  varieties  should  be  put  in  annually  to 
keep  up  the  stocks.  If  not  wanted  they  cost 
nothing,  and  there  are  few  parishes  in  which  cot- 
tagers might  not  be  helped  from  the  squire's 
garden.  Gooseberries,  also  Red  and  \^'hite  Cur- 
rants, should  be  divested  of  all  their  lower  buds 
before  they  are  put  into  the  ground,  otherwise 
they  will  throw  up  suckers,  which  rob  and  delay 
the  formation  of  bushes  on  clean  single  stems. 
Black  Currants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  at 
home  on  single  stems,  but  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  and  the  best  quality  when  allowed  to 
stool  freely  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
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Raspeekries. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  new  plantations  of 
these,  also  to  thin  out  the  canes,  replace  faulty 
stakes,  and  make  old  ones  ready  for  the  winter 
mulching.  The  formation  of  new  beds  should 
precede  the  dressing  of  established  plantations, 
and  for  this  reason  :  The  young  canes  which  have 
been  left  for  stock  should  not  be  taken  up  until 
the  fresh  ground  has  been  deeply  trenched  and 
heavily  manured  ready  for  their  reception.  Then, 
having  firmed  and  levelled  the  ground,  set  out 
the  rows,  and  driven  short  stakes,  on  a  dry  day 
lift  without  di-turbing  the  old  stools,  and  plant 
immudiately.  Unlike  the  ( iooseberry  and  Carrant, 
the  soil  for  these  moisture-loving  plants  cannot 
be  made  too  liuht  and  rich;  therefore  good  spit 
manure,  leaf  mould,  peat,  road  scrapings,  and 
burnt  refu-e,  one  or  all,  may  be  freely  incorporated. 
Cold,  heavy  loams  do  not  suit  it,  but  deep  drain- 
ing, burning  with  wood  the  clayey  subsoil,  and 
the  addition  of  plenty  of  the  above  named  mate- 
rials will  ameliorate  almost  any  soil  provided  it  is 
not  brick  clay  pure  and  simple.  These  prepara- 
tions may  appear  superfluous,  but  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  a  well-prepared  bed  under  proper 
annual  management  will  last  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  light  is  well 
worth  the  candle. 

Plaiitiiiif. — There  are  several  modes  of  planting 
and  training,  all  of  them  good  in  their  way,  but 
not  equally  well  adapted  to  all  gardens.     At  this 
place  where  we  are  literally  devoured  by  birds, 
we  contrive  to  make  our  plantations  in  squares  or 
double  rows  for  the  convenience  of  netting,  and 
while  not  overlooking  the  wants  of  the   roots  in 
positions   where  the  framework  for  carrying  the 
wire  and  nets  will  not  stand  out  too  prominent. 
When  Raspbenies  are  planted  in  single  rows,  the 
canes,  with  all  their  root  buds  carefully  preserved, 
may  be   placed  2  feet  apart,  or  even  closer,  and 
the  young  wood  thrown   up  during  the  following 
summer  maybe  trained  upright  to  wires,  or,  better 
^till,  to  a  double  or  V  shaped  trellis,  formed   by 
driving  stakes  in  pairs  nearly  touching  each  other 
at  the  bottom,  and  S  feet  apart  at  the  top.     To 
these  pairs  of  stakes  ti  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  two 
stout  wires  on  each  side  tightly  strained  longitu- 
dinally are  secured  with  small  staples;  the  lowest 
are  IS  inches  from  the  top  of  the  planting  ridge; 
the  highest  are  secured  near  the  tops  of  the  stakes. 
The   canes   the   lirst    season,   about   the    end    of 
March,  unless  very  strong,  are  cut  down  nearly  to 
the  ground,  a  few  buds   being  left  to  artist  those 
beneath  the  surface  at  the  outset.    ]f  well  mulched 
and  watered,  strong  fruiting  wood  rises  up  through 
the  centre  of  the  trellis,  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  tie  to  the  wires  until  endangered  by  high  winds 
in  the  autumn.     When  ripe  all  the  strongest  are 
tied  out  right  and  left;  the  weakest  are  cut  away, 
and  a  heavy  mulch  completes  the  winter  dressing. 
By   adopting   this    plan    the   fruit-bearing   canes 
drawn   out  each  way  get  plenty  of  li,-ht  and  air, 
the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  hangs  down  in  the 
shade,  and  the  rising  generation   of  young  ones 
occupy   the   centre.     When   planting   in   squares 
consisting   of   a   number   of   rows,    I   allow   from 
5  feet  to  (1   feet  one  way,  4  feet  the  other,  and 
plant  in  triangular  triples.     Three  clean,  straight 
Larch  stakes   receive  about  two  canes  each,  and 
here  also  the  young  wood  rises  through  the  centre 
of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  stakes,  which  are 
1  foot  apart  at  the  base,  IS  inches  at  the  top,  and 
4   feet   in   height.     Raspberries,  be   it   bornes   in 
mind,  should  never  be  disturbed  by  tpade  or  fork 
after  they  are  onco  planted,  but  liberal  supplies 
of  dressing  they  will  take  annually. 

Varidie.-i. — Few  people,  even  in  largegardens,  caro 
to  grow  more  than  one  or  two  varieties.  Carter's 
Prolific  stands  first  in  Kent.  The  old  Fastolf  is 
excellent,  so  is  Cutbush's  Prince  of  Wales.  Baum- 
forth's  Seedling  produces  fine  large  fruit  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  but  I  have  not  yet  discovered  where 
it  differs  from  our  old  friend  Fastolf.  If  a  yellow 
is  wanted,  the  old  Antwerp  may  be  selected. 

STnAWr.ERRII-S. 

Our  early  ]ilant3  of  Vicomttsie  H<5ricait  di 
Thury  and  Latirossc  Sucieo  still  keep  throwinguj 


strong  trusses  of  flower,  which  set  and  swell  well, 
and,  aided  with  a  little  protection,  might  have 
ripened  a  quantity  of  fruit  in  October.  A  frost 
on  Wednesday— 4",  the  first  of  the  season,  and 
just  sufficient  to  cut  the  I>ahlias — may  perhaps  put 
an  end  to  this  desultory  bursting  of  crowns, 
otherwise  our  precocious  friends  will  be  found 
wanting  when  their  tribute  is  expected.  To  the 
same  cause,  extreme  mildness  and  dry  warmth  in 
the  ground,  we  may  attribute  the  persistent 
growth  of  runners  and  weeds,  not  only  in  .\ugust- 
planted  beds,  but  also  in  old  ones.  These  we  are 
again  clearing  out,  and  giving  the  surface  roots 
about  2  inches  of  rich  mulching  recently  removed 
from  the  Peach  trees.  Young  plants  from  which 
a  little  fruit  i-i  expected  next  year  will  require 
finning  with  the  foot  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
ajiplication  of  the  top  dressing,  which  should  be 
lich  and  carefully  applied  without  burying  or 
breaking  the  foliage.  On  light,  warm  Foils  I  have 
found  old  cows'  manure  and  marl  laid  in  i  idges 
between  the  rows  in  the  autumn,  and  levelled 
down  after  a  thaip  frost,  a  most  excellent  ferti- 
liser. On  the  cold  calcareous  land  with  which  I 
now  have  to  deal,  old  Mushroom  manure,  contain- 
ing one-third  of  turfy  loam,  suits  the  plants  best. 
Having  a  liberal  supply,  it  is  cast  freely  over  the 
beds,  and  the  rougher  and  looser  it  lies  the  better 
they  like  it. 

(. 'oH!y*</ <.    -AVherc    root-pruning    and    [ilanting 
receive    |)roper    attention   it    generally   happens 
that   stocks   run    low    by  the  end  of  the  season. 
Vines.    Peaches,   fiuits   of  all   kinds   under  glass 
must  have  their  annual  quantum  of  the  best,  and 
when  it  has  done  duty  in  this  department,  being 
highly  charged  with  stimulating  matter,  it  forms 
an  invaluable  store  heap  for  use  amongst  hardy 
subjects.   Light  and  heavy  loam  from  old  pastures 
should  now  be  cut,  not  too  thick,  and  stacked  in 
long  narrow  ridges  ready  for  use  in  the  spring. 
If    heavily   clothed   with   herbage    it    should    be 
closely  mown,  as  too  much  Grass  induces  fermen- 
tation and  sourness  in  the  stack.     When  newly- 
cut  turf  is  to  be  used  at  once  in  the  renovation  of 
Vine  borders,  fermentation  is  of  ten  an  advantage  ; 
not    so    when    slow    decomposition   of    the   fibre 
should  be  the  first  consideration.     The  better  to 
secure  this  a  dry  harvest  time  must  not  be  over- 
looked ;   a  few  drain   pipes   running  horizontally 
through  the  body  of  the  stack  and  a  cap  of  thatch 
w  ill  complete  the  most  careful  precautions.    Peat, 
in  many  places  an  expensive  article,  not  unfre- 
quently    leceives    more    care    than    it    requires. 
Where   .'mall   quantities    are    required    at   short 
intervals,  a  few  sods  may  be  kept  on  hand  under 
cover,   but   the  bulk   keeps  best   and   retains  its 
virtue  longest  when  stacked  and  thatched  in  the 
open  air.     Sand,  charred   mateiials  of  all  kinds, 
crocks,  and  pots  cannot  be  kept  too  dry.     Road 
scrapings  and  parings  from  the  sides,  well  charged 
with    giit   and   manure,    make   a   most  excellent 
fertili-er,    safe,    sound,    and    equal    to    half    the 
specialities  cultivators  have  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing at  a  high  figure,  but  coming  easy,  it  is  too 
much  neglected.     Like  tuif,   this  should  be  well 
stacked  up  in  solid  ridges  to  drain  and  dry,  and 
time  should  be  allowed  for  it  to  pulverise  and  put 
off  its  caustic  character  before  it  is  used.    Success- 
ful  growers  of  bronze  and  zonal  Pelargoniums  know 
its  value.     Manures,  in  the  same  way,  cannot  be 
too  firmly  stacked  and  beaten  up  with  the  back  of 
the  spade,  not  only  so  economise  space  and  main- 
tain neatness,   but  also  to  seal  up  ammonia  and 
keep  in  their  fatness.     Manure  from  the  nearest 
spent  hotbed  or  lining  does  very  well  for  oidinary 
purposes,  but  when  one  wants  a  small  quantity  of 
superior  quality  for  potting  and  top-dressing,  a 
good  stock  from  the  feeding  stalls  should  always 
be  on  hand.     Creen   or  raw  manure  is  quite  as 
injurious    as    over-doses    of    strong   liquid,    but 
when  thoroughly  ripe  and   used  in  moderation  it 
forms   one   of  the   most   valuable   articles  in  th-? 
horticulturist's  laboratory.  W.  Culema.s. 

Eauinor  Castle,  Lcdbnry. 


good  fizo,  handsome,  firm  in  the  flesh,  and  i-ich  in  flavour. 
It  18  ready  for  use  no  v,  and  will  remain  good  during  the 
next  three  months.  It  is  suitable  eitlier  for  kitchvn  or 
dessert.— J.  MriR. 
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ROOT-PRUNING. 

As  in  most  garden  operations,  there  are,  of  course, 
many  degrees  and   modes  of  root-pruning.     For 
example,   total   uplifting  and   replanting   is  the 
most  radical  method  of  all,  but  this  is  so  different 
and  so  much  more  severe  than  any  of  the  other 
methods,  that  it  is  shunted  off  the  line  of  root- 
pruning  by  practical  men.     There  remain,  how- 
ever,   several   methods   of    performing  this   most 
vitally  important  operation,  and  these  ditier  more 
in  degree  and  method  than  in  their  principles  or 
lesults.    There  is  the  original  mode  still  practised 
by  some  which  may  be  described  as  both  a  leap 
and  a  series  of  cuts  in    the   dark.     To  give  the 
authors   of    this   method   justice,    however,    they 
were  really  less  in   the  dark   than  many  of  their 
critics  supposed.    Admitting  the  correlation  of  top 
and  root  in  regard  to   vigour,  distance,  and  also 
direction  of  growth,  they  made  a  series  of  cuts 
with  sharp  mattocks  or  spades  where  the  roots 
were  supposed  to  be,  and  doubtless  not  .seldom 
succeeded  in  seveiing  the   strong  ones;  but,   of 
course,  they  also  often  missed  these  and  played 
havoc  with  the  best.     Such  leaps  in  the  dark  in 
root-pruning  are  now  abolished,  and  the  first  step 
and  condition   towards   root-pruning   consists   in 
baring  and  more  or  less  freely  exposing  the  main 
roots  of  the  trees.     Hence   the  practice  of  root- 
pruning  is  now  based  on  the  safe  piinciple  that 
seeing  is  believing  ;  but  there  is  another  and  yet 
more  important  result  arising  from  the  practice  of 
seeing   rather   than   guessing   our    way   in    root- 
pruning.     The  mere  baring  of  the  chief  roots  and 
the  detachment  of  the  surface  ones  from  the  earth 
is  of  and  in  itself  one  of  the  most  important  and 
poweiful   methods    of    root-pruning.     This    is    a 
feature  of  the  practice  that  has   been    but  little 
thought  of  or  taken  into  account  by  many.     But 
it   cannot   be   too   emphatically   stated   that   the 
preliminary   steps   towards   what    is  mostly  con- 
sidered root-pruning  constitute  a  pruning  process 
of  more  or  less  severity,  for  it  is  impossible  not  to 
destroy  a  good  many  of  the  smaller,  more  fibry, 
and,    in    consequence    of    these    qualities,    most 
po  A  ei  f ul  feeding  roots  in  the  process  of  baring  the 
main  ones,  however  cautiously  or  skilfully  spade 
or  fork   may  be  handled,  and,  besides,  the  effects 
of  root-disturbance   can  hardly   be   distinguished 
from  those  of  root-pruning.     Detached  roots,  or 
those  merely  mixed  with  or  pressed  against  the 
soil,  possess  no  feeding  power.     It  is  not  till  the 
vital  force  takes  the  initiative  and  giips  hold,  as 
practical  men  express  it,  of   the  earth  that  the 
roots  become  endowed  with  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing,   manufacturing,   or   conveying    the    food   of 
plants  to  any  useful  purpose.     They  may  absorb 
and  convey  water,  but  that  is  a  widely  dift'erent 
thing  ;    hence   all   separation   of    roots   from    the 
earth  cuts  off  for  a  time,  or  greatly  reduces,  the 
supply  of  food,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a 
certain  amount  of  root-pruning. 

Much  experience  and  a  good  many  experiments 
also  go  a  long  way  to  prove  that  roots  merely 
detached  and  not  pruned  are  often  longer  in  re- 
establishing their  working  connection  with  the 
earth  than  those  that  are  pruned  and  immediately 
replanted.  The  practice  of  inlaying  plants  by  the 
heels  is  fruitful  in  examples  of  the  afjove  curious, 
and  to  many  unexpected,  phenomena ;  and  yet  it 
may  probably  be  accounted  for  on  the  simple 
principle  that  the  concentration  of  force  not  only 
augments  its  energy,  but  quickens  its  speed.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
in  root-pruning  that  the  root-disturbance  involved 
in  baring  the  roots  is  equivalent  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  pruning. 

From  the  stage  of  exposing  the  roots  there  are 
at  least  two  modes  of  procedure.  The  most 
common  is  that  of  searching  for  and  pruning  back 
the  thickest  and  strongest  roots — that  is,  in  the 
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'anguage  of  practical  men, those  with  fewest  fibres 
and  strongest  fangs'.  These  vigorous  loots  are 
mostly  found  running  in  two  directions  and  at 
every  possible  angle  between  the  two.  They  may, 
however,  be  roughly  described  as  vertical  and 
horizontal.  The  foimer  maybe  pruned  back  to 
within  a  yard  of  the  tree  with  perfect  safety  as  a 
rule,  and  it  is  to  these  chiefly  or  only  that  the 
most  expeiienced  root-pruners  turn  their  atten- 
tion. It  is  these  vertical  fang,  fibreless  roots 
that  favour  the  production  of  much  wood,  and 
render  yearly  fertility  a  vital  and  phjsical  im- 
possibility. But  more  caution  is  needed  in  regard 
to  the  horizontal  roots,  and  it  may  not  seldom 
prove  inexpedient  and  even  dangerous  to  sever  all 
of  these  within  a  yard,  or,  in  case  of  larger  trees, 
two  or  even  more  yards,  of  (he  bole.  In  exposed 
situations  the  whole  of  (he  horizontal  roots  may 
be  needed  to  brace  up  the  tree  against  prevailing 
winds  in  the  absence  of  the  powerful  vertical 
holdfasts  already  removed.  In  all  cases  it  is  safer 
to  root-prune  too  little  than  in  excess,  for  it  is 
easy  to  repeat  the  process,  but  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  restore  the  vigour  of  a  fruit  tree 
crippled  through  excessive  root-pruning.  Un- 
fortunately, the  trees  in  such  condition  are  mostly 
twice  punished — first,  by  over-pruning,  which  is 
bad  enough ;  and  secondly,  by  over  cropping, 
which  may  prove  even  more  disastrous  and  de- 
structive in  its  results. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  methods  of 
avoiding  the  risks  of  either  is  the  adoption  of  the 
tentative  mode  of  root- pruning,  by  which  the 
process  is  completed  in  two  or  even  three  opera- 
tions instead  of  one.  If  (he  results  of  the  tenta- 
tive method  are  less  rapid,  they  are  assuredly 
equally  or  more  permanent,  and  the  risk  of  serious 
accident  or  loss  is  reduced  to  nil.  And  should 
any  tendency  manifest  itself  in  the  tree  to  grow 
out  of  fertile  ways, nothing  can  be  easier  than  t o  cor- 
rect it  by  resuming  root-pruning.  In  fact,  in  some 
climates  and  on  some  soils  the  safest  practice  is  to 
continue  tentative  root  pruning  annually,  as  skil- 
fully managed  it  must  cause  little  loss  or  any 
serious  diminution  of  (he  crop. 

The  most  common  and  simple  method  of  carry- 
ing out  root-pruning  tentatively  is  to  prune  one- 
half  (he  roots  at  a  time.  In  bleak  and  exposed 
positions,  one-third  might  be  safer,  and  after  the 
entire  area  of  the  roots  has  once  been  operated 
upon,  the  three-year's  system  would  prove  almost 
equally  effective  in  perpetuating  fertility.  But 
under  average  conditions  half  the  roots  may  be 
pruned  at  one  operation  with  safety,  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  though  the  operation  should 
be  thorough,  as  far  as  it  goes,  only  a  half  of  the 
roots  or  a  little  more,  in  the  first  instance,  are 
operated  upon  at  one  time.  Now,  in  all  the  other 
modern  methods  of  root-pruning  the  trees  suffer 
a  compound  loss.  The  surface  roots  are  twice 
pruned,  or  subjected  to  its  equivalent  as  far  as 
their  arrestment  of  function  is  concerned,  through 
their  detachment  from  the  soil.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  removal,  however  carefully  performed,  not 
a  few  of  the  feeding  roots  are  broken  off,  that  is 
pruned  or  bruised  in  the  process.  By  tentative 
root-pruning,  a  half,  two- thirds,  or,  if  thought  de- 
sirable, three-fourths  of  these  are  left  intact,  for 
it  is  almost  as  easy  to  divide  a  root  run  into  four 
quarters  as  t«o  halves.  Returning,  however,  to 
what  is  on  the  whole  the  best  plan,  that  of  root- 
pruning  a  fruit  tree  by  two  little  goes  instead  of 
one  great  one.  The  first  question  is,  how  shall 
we  divide  the  area  of  the  roots'.'  Here  we  have 
two  certain  guides — the  points  of  the  compass 
and  the  direction  of  the  roots.  Experience  has 
almost  established  it  into  an  axiom  that  wherever 
there  is  most  sun-heat  thither  will  the  larger  and 
stronger  roots  be  most  thickly  gathered  together. 
This  discovery,  like  not  a  few  others,  tended  for  a 
time  to  lead  root-pruners  into  a  wrong  practice 
though  not  on  a  wrong  scent.  The  roots  were 
there,  but  it  was  a  mistake  to  cut  or  disturb  them 
all  at  once,  as  there  were  frequently  very  few 
more  to  be  found.  Hence,  by  far  the  best  method 
is  to  divide  the  roots'  area  into  two  semi-circles, 
east  and  west,  and  operate  on  either  of  them  first 
as  is  most  convenient. 


The  diameter  of  the  half-circle  must  he  regu- 
lated by  (he  size  of  the  tree  to  be  operated  upon. 
A  clear  yard  from  the  bole  in  the  case  of  the  usual 
run  of  pyramidal  or  bush  trees  is  a  useful  rule, 
but  this  may  be  extended  to  two  in  the  case  of 
larger  ones.  Within  these  ranges  most  trees  may 
be  dealt  with.  Beyond  (his  space  a  deep  trench 
from  2  feet  (o  a  yard  is  dug  out  a  spit  or  more 
wide,  according  to  its  depth  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
whole  of  (he  roots  found  in  the  trench  here  are 
cut  off.  Some  root-pruners,  however,  make  a 
point  of  following  the  best  ones  out  and  preserving 
their  fibres  and  doubling  them  back  to  be  re- 
planted. The  trench  reveals  the  character  of  the 
roots  and  affords  space  for  dealing  with  them.  It 
requires  to  be  wider  at  the  side  opposite  the  bole 
of  the  tree,  as  the  whole  of  the  root  mass  should 
be  tunnelled  underneath  up  to  and  right  beyond 
the  bole.  From  beneath  the  bole  every  vertical  root 
is  cut  through  to  within  2  feet  or  a  yard  of  the 
surface.  On  some  soils  and  by  some  practitioners 
the  severing  of  the  side  and  base  roots  is  held  to 
be  sufficient  root-pruning.  But  the  majority  of 
practitioners  are  not  satisfied  with  such  rough  and 
ready  nrethods.  Vertical  roots  cut  off  under  a 
ball  are  apt  to  push  strong  root-buds  and  start 
afresh  on  the  same  tack  and  once  more  find  their 
counterparts  in  sterile  shoots  on  the  tops  of  the 
trees. 

To  prevent  this  and  other  evils  the  more  careful 
root-pruner  clears  the  soil  away  from  the  roots 
under  operation,  uncovers,  prunes,  and  rearranges 
them  at  pleasure  ;  the  vertical  roots  are  cut  out 
almost  entirely  back  to  the  bole,  or,  if  not  too 
stubborn  and  (here  is  a  scarcity  of  roots,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  Pears,  they  are  bent  upwards 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  All  the  best  roots  are 
either  displayed  horizontally  or  slightly  pointed 
upwards  in  the  fresh  filling  up.  The  roots  are 
also  pruned  back  in  such  manner  that  their 
vital  extremities,  in  and  through  which  the  most 
important  functions  of  nutrition  are  performed, 
may  be  almost  equally  distributed  all  through  the 
root  runs,  instead  of  crowded  together  on  their 
outer  extremities,  where  the  root  rivalry  is  often 
the  str-onpest  and  the  competition  for  food  the 
keenest.  The  redistribution  of  the  roots,  the  mode 
and  matter  of  filling  up  are  of  almost  equal  or  more 
importance  than  the  mere  root-prurring.  It  must 
suffice  now  to  say  that  the  distribution  of  roots 
should  be  regular  and  equal,  as  near  as  may  be, 
the  soil  under  and  among  them  laiel  firm  and  made 
as  solid  as  practicable,  without  applying  sufficient 
weight  or  violence  of  any  sort  to  rupture  or  bruise 
the  roots,  and  that  in  all  cases  where  the  soil  ap- 
pears worn  out  or  exhausted  more  or  less  fresh 
soil — the  more  the  better — should  be  added  to  the 
old.  If  these  irratters  are  properly  attended  to, 
each  plarre  of  earth  from  base  to  summit  will  have 
its  healthy  root  with  one  special  and  separate 
feeding  ground  free,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the 
intrusion  of  any  and  all  others. 

Closeness  to  the  srRFACE  of  the  m.^in  roots  — 
Like  most  other  novelties,  this  has  been  carried 
to  extremes,  and,  unless  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  have  a  permarrent  mulch  over  the  soil, 
nothing  will  be  gained  by  bringing  the  roots  nearer 
the  surface  than  3  inches. 

Best  means  of  consolidati.ng  the  roots  after 
EOOT-PEUNINd  AND  BEPLANTIKG. — There  is  no 
consolidator  equal  in  gentleness,  force,  and  close- 
ness to  water.  All  these  are  supreme  merits  in 
the  case  of  newly-removed,  freshly-pruned  roots. 
A  liberal  supply  of  water,  heavily  applied,  runs 
the  earth  home  into  every  nook  and  cranny,  and 
only  those  who  have  tested  it  by  experience  can 
have  any  idea  how  firmly  and  solidly  such  mixtirres 
of  earth  and  water  settle  home  over  and  among 
the  roots.  After  this  deluge  comes  a  top-dressing 
of  a  few  inches  of  dry  soil  or  a  mulch  of  litter,  and 
the  operator's  work  is  completed  and  that  of  the 
roots  begins  forthwith.  What,  no  stakes  !  No, 
none,  as  a  rule,  for  not  the  least  indirect  benefit  of 
tentative  root-pruning  is  that  half,  or  even  more, 
of  the  roots  being  mostly  intact,  these  suffice  to 
support  the  trees  without  stakes,  unless  in  loca- 
lities where  special  winds  prevail  from  any  given 


quarter.  But  even  these  may  mosdy  be  baulked 
if  duly  noted  beforehand. 

For  though  some  broad  rules  have  been  laid  to 
guide  root  pruners  as  to  whether  they  shall  make 
their  first  essays  on  the  roots  on  the  north,  south, 
cast,  or  west  side,  yet  may  I  hey  safely  box  the 
compass  in  search  of  any  mixtur'e  of  points,  car- 
dinal or  otherwise,  that  shall  best  fortify  trees  to 
stand  upright  without  bending  or  flinching  through 
their  interim  of  weakness  that  succeeds  to  their 
root-pruning.  All  (his,  however,  has  but  a  scant 
bearing  on  wall  trees.  The  stability  of  these  being 
ensured,  they  may  be  the  more  freely  root-pruned 
and  even  wholly  transplanteel  with  safetj'.  With 
stone  fruits,  however,  considerable  caution  is 
needed,  as  gumming  not  seldom  closely  follows  the 
cut  of  the  knife  on  their  roots  ;  and  for  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  especially  careful  lifting  and  re- 
planting are  often  preferable  (o  root-pruning,  as 
gener-ally  understood  by  the  phrase  that  is  rrrore 
or  less  cutting. 

Fortunately,  a  simple  mode  may  often  be  found 
to  limit  by  almost  one  half  the  root-pruning  of 
such  trees  whose  extraordinary  vigour  renders  it 
indispensable.  As  their  roots  necessarily  run  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  boles,  if  the  roots  on 
the  south  side  are  lifteel  or  lighdy  pruned,  (his 
will  mostly  suffice  to  rrroderate  (heir  growth  on  (he 
lines  of  fertility. 

Doubtless  this  seems  somewhat  contrary  to  the 
old  notion  that  every  root  had  its  branch,  every 
fibre  its  twiglet  to  support.  Though  modern 
scientists  would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  close 
correlation  that  links  together  root -work  and  top- 
growth  and  produce,  yet  wider  knowledge  of  the 
functions  and  freedom  of  vegetable  life  as  a  whole 
seems  to  prove  that  the  bark,  wood,  and  vessels  of 
plants  are  so  permeable  to  fluids  in  all  directions, 
that  wherever  a  demand  arises  for  fluiel  or  force, 
fluids  enough  and  to  spai'e  shall  be  forthcoming 
sooner  or  later.  Much  of  the  distance  and  the 
diSerence  between  sterility  and  fertility  may  be 
covered  or  made  up  in  the  time  of  waiting  for 
suiiplies.  All  root-disturbances,  whether  of  lifting 
or  pruning,  call  a  halt  in  (he  speed  or  a  lightening 
of  the  loaels  in  the  vital  delivery  company  that 
rest  not  from  their  labours  thi'oughout  the  season 
in  their  distribution  of  supplies  from  lowliest 
rootlet  and  fibre  to  the  loftiest  twiglet  and  bough. 
The  cultivator,  however,  may  so  control  these 
through  root-pruning  and  otherwise  as  that  the 
products  shall  be  in  accordance  with  his  wants 
arrd  wishes.  Radix. 


LIFTING   LARfiE  PEAR  TREES. 

Having  tried  an  experiment  in  reference  to  the 
above  subject,  I  am  desirous  of  recording  the  result 
for  the  benefit  of  any  perplexed  amateur.  Now,  there 
are  six  large  Pear  trees  against  a  wall  in  my  em- 
ployer's garden  full  gr-own,  well  trained,  and  facing 
the  west.  The  girth  of  (he  largest  is  .3  feet,  thus 
giving  your  readers  an  idea  as  to  the  size  of  them. 
They  have  scarcely  ever  borne  any  fririt,  saving 
occasionally  a  few  on  each,  anel  each  year  they  have 
thrown  out  strong,  vigorous  shoots;  so,  last  Novem- 
ber, I  dug  a  trench  about  4  feet  from  the  trunks  of 
four  of  them.  I  then  cut  the  large  roots  (with 
needed  help)  and  lifted  (hem  close  to  the  surface, 
forking  the  soil  round  and  among  the  roots,  and 
mulching  them  with  plenty  of  horse  manure  to  pro- 
tect them  mainlyduringwinter.  They  were  allowed 
some  time  to  settle  down,  and  then  were  nailed 
close  to  the  wall,  as  they  wer'e  before.  Soirre  time 
after  the  operation  a  manager  of  one  of  the  best 
nurseries  in  England  came  to  look  at  the  gardens, 
and,  of  coui-se,  said  the  trees  would  die.  However, 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  all  four  are  living  ;  two 
of  them  have  thrown  out  their  foliage  beautifully 
during  (he  past  sumrrrer,  and  one  has  had  a  very 
nice  Pear  on  it.  Two  of  them  are  not  doing  quite 
so  well,  because  they  were  served  very  bad  in  the 
lifting,  having  three  or  four  large  tap  roots  directly 
under  the  trunk  and  possessing  but  few  fibres. 

Thus  far  (he  experiment  is  a  sirccess.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  they  have  had  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  during  spring  and   summer.      The 
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ficf  is,  the  trees  were  too  deep.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  of  your  readers  who  have  tree^  of  the 
nature  I  have  described,  but  do  not  know  the 
eau^e  of  failure.  Now,  if  they  will  pursue  the 
course  a-i  above  stated,  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  share  a  like  success. 


I  must  again  empha=is3  the  fact  that  trees  so 
lifted  mast  have  abundance  of  water  dnrinEC  spring 
and  summer.  T.  H.  HtATH. 

T.'f.  Miitha,  Tohi.:<i,  D  ron. 


liAI'DV  FRUIT.S. 


TiiF.  most  important   work   at  the   present   time 
amongst  hardy  fruits  is  root-pruning,  renovating, 
and  planting.     Judging  from  the  tine  samples  of 
Apples  and  Pears  which  have  this  year  been  pro- 
duced, it  is  quite  evident  that  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  by  growers  in  many  parts  of 
the   country.     Kent,    it    is    generally    admitted, 
stands  first,  but  why  the  fruit  from  that  county 
takes  the  lead,  at  first  sight  it  may  be  dithcult  to 
imagine,  as  there  cannot  be  so  very  much  differ- 
ence between  the  dim  ite  of  that  and  some  other 
counties.    The  cause,  then,  must  be  sought  in  some 
other  direction,  as  there  are  thousands  of  spots  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  Apple,  wliich   may  be  con- 
sidered indigenous  to  our  soil.     From  Devonshire 
wonderfully  fine  Apples  are  obtained,  and  more 
than  one  spirited  grower  is  proving  on  the  exhibi- 
tion table  that  Hereford  is  capable  of  producing 
fruit  worthy  of  her  name.     But  what  are  the  trees 
which    produce  these  Wne  bright  examples  like, 
and  how  are  they  managed?     Surely  they  cannot 
be     the     wretched     Moss-covered,     Lichen-clad, 
Mistletoe  bushes  which  gave  more  than  one  great 
writer    the     horrors     some     short     months    ago. 
Certainly  not,  although  these  are  capable  of  and  in 
many  places  are  undergoing  a  course  of  renovation 
which  will  yet  pay  for  the  thinning,  grafting,  and 
scrubbing  ;   the  draining,  top-dressing,  and  culti- 
vation bestowed   upon   them.     Cultivation  is  the 
word.     The  men   of  Kent  first  in  the  field.     The 
Devon  and  Hereford  m^n,  while  not  despising  old 
friends  of  the  past  century,  plant  trees  of  every 
conceivable    form    by    thousands    and   cultivate. 
They   drain,    they   subsoil,    and    trench    deeply. 
They  disdain  the  old  wilding  stocks,  and  kernels 
raised  haphazard,  in  their  own  districts,  and  select 
the  most  approved  sjrts  for  market  or  private  use. 
These  may  be  on  the  free  stocks  for  standards  ; 
or    on     the    English     Paradise    or     the    French 
Paradise  for  pyramids  and  bushes.     Mr.  Watkins, 
of  Withingtoii,    near   Hereford,  I  believe,  grows 
his  fine  fruit  on  young  standards,  but  the  majority 
of  cultivators  now  give  preference  to  lowgrowing 
trees  on  the  dwarfing  stocks,  root-prune,  mulch, 
and  feed  well  during  the  time  they  are  swelling 
up  their  fruit.  To  a  great  number  of  fruit  growers 
of    the   present   day   these    dwarfing    stocks,    to 
which   we   are  indebted  for  such   fine   fruit,    are 
comparatively  new,  but  this  is  a  delusion,  for  the 
editor  of  the  "  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris  "  tells 
us  they  were  used  in  France  nearly  200  years  ago, 
and  the  writer  of  an  old  book  published  in  170(5, 
teaching  his  patron  how  to  plant  his  four  acres  of 
garden,  speaks  of  the  Paradise  as  the  generally 
acknowledged    stock    of    that    country.     If    the 
churchmen   of  those  days,    for   the   writer  was  a 
Carthusian  monk,  then,   a^  now,  went  in  for  the 
best,  and  recommended  the  Paradise  stock,  which 
has   held    its   own  for   centuries,   there   must   be 
something  good  in  it ;   but  how  it  happens  that  it 
has  made  such  slow  headway  in  this  country  the 
wonderful    crops    it    is    now    producing    deeply 
involve    in    mystery.     At  last,    thanks   to  obser- 
vant writers,  and  competitors,  who  were  driving 
us  out  of  the  orchard,  if  not  out  of  the  garden, 
the  two  dwarfing  stocks  are  now  propagated  and 
worked  by  the  million,  and  find  a  place  in  every 
garden,  be  it  large,  or  a  tiny  bit  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage,  throughout  Britain.     So  far  so  good  ; 
but  lest  the  owners   of  these   miniature  gardens 
should  think  planting  puts  an  end  to  their  labours, 
and  that  they  only  have  to  admire  and  reluctantly 
gather  the  produce,  I  beg  most  earnestly  to  warn 


them  of    their    danger,   and 
cultivate. 


Apples  on  the  French  stock  never  grow  strong, 
but  form  a  mass  of  roots,  which  do  not  go  down 
very  deep,  and  the  crops  they  carry  are  enormous. 
If  left  alone  they  veiy  soon  become  stunted  and 
weak,  and  having  such  a  small  root  run  the  soil 
becomes  exhausted,  when  the  fruit  speedily  falls 
away  in  quantity  and  quality.  Mulching  with 
good  rotten  manure  and  an  occasional  soaking 
with  diluted  liquid,  or  pure  water,  are  two  very 
imjiortant  points  in  good  culture,  and  will  keep 
the  trees  progressing  for  years;  but  something 
more  is  wanted;  they  must  have  a  taste  of  fresh 
compost.  The  quantity  need  not  exceed  a  few 
spadefuls,  neither  must  it  be  largely  composed  of 
animal  manure,  as  this  will  be  wanted  for  mulch- 
ing. The  best  material  I  have  met  with  is 
good  turfy  loam,  fresh  and  free  from  the  pasture, 
or,  lacking  this,  the  wayside.  Scrapings  from  a 
limestone  road  laid  up  to  become  dry  make  an 
excellent  corrective;  burnt  earth  or  clay,  chai'red 
prunings,  and  garden  refuse  make  the  best  of  all 
fertilisers.  When  trees  on  this  pompon  stock  have 
been  well  planted  in  good  friable  soil  that  has 
been  trenched  2  feet  m  depth,  they  should  be 
worked  round  with  a  spade  or  fork  at  the  end  of 
the  second  or  third  year,  not  p^rhap^  so  mucli  to 
check  growth  as  to  shorten  the  points  of  the  roots 
and  make  them  ramify  in  the  new  soil.  After 
this  it  is  possible  the  roots  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves until  the  fruit  by  its  size  intimates  that 
fresh  food  will  be  acce|)table.  Some  leading 
nurserymen  who  disapprove  of  this  stock  for 
orchard  planting  muft.  I  think,  admit  that  it  is 
well  suited  to  the  formation  of  miniature  cordons 
for  training  on  low  walls,  against  trellises,  or 
horizontally  in  large  or  small  gardens  where  space 
is  limited.  It  is  also  the  stock  for  choice  or  ten- 
der sorts  likeCalville  Blanche, and  some  American 
varieties,  when  potted  for  orchard  house  culture. 

The  Engli^h  Paradise  ii  a  much  stronger 
grower,  but  still  a  dwarfing  stock,  and,  not  ex- 
clu<ling  the  Crab,  is  more  extensively  used  than 
any  other.  Like  the  first,  it  has  a  wonderful 
ett'ect  on  the  scion,  which  in  a  year  or  two  becomes 
very  fertile  and  bears  fruit  of  fine  calibre.  Some 
fruits  of  Peasgood'd  Nonsuch  from  this  stock 
now  before  me,  as  handsome  as  a  Lord  Palmerston 
Peach,  weigh  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  ounces 
each,  and  other  varieties  are  proportionately 
heavy.  It  also  makes  much  stronger  roots,  takes 
a  deeper  grip  of  the  soil,  generally  throwing  out 
one  or  two  rather  strong  anchor  roots,  and  for  this 
reason  the  trees  should  be  worked  round  and  well 
root  pruned  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Once 
root-i)runed,  bushes  or  pyramids  make  steady  and 
profitable  progress  up  to  a  good  size;  but  no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  orchardist  may  wish  them  to 
grow,  sizj  of  tree  should  not  be  the  outcome  of 
neglected  root-pruning.  If  any  amateur  cultiva- 
tors there  be  who  within  the  past  few  j'ears  have 
taken  up,  to  them,  the  new  dwarfing  stocks,  but 
have  not  eximined  the  roots  since  the  trees  were 
first  planted,  now,  this  month  of  November,  is  the 
time  to  overhaul  them.  If  strong,  two  or  three- 
year  old  trees  may  be  worked  round  until  the  balls 
are  not  more  than  18  inches  through ;  each  strong 
root  must  then  be  shortened  with  a  clean  cut, 
when  the  nev  compost  previously  prepared  must 
be  made  very  firm  about  them.  Next  to  planting, 
root-pruning,  and  training  in  a  skilful  manner 
stands  the  important  operation  of 

Mru':nN(i. — On  naturally  rich,  but  heavy  soils, 
especially  in  cold  districts,  the  mateiial  used 
should  be  light  and  warm,  of  moderate  thickness, 
mild  or  stimulating,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  roots  and  the  pro.-^psct  of  fiuit  in  the  cominc 
season.  Warmth  being  such  an  important  factor, 
the  winter  mulch  should  be  sufficiently  heavj'  to 
keep  out  frost,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
moi^ture  early  in  the  spring.     The  summer  dress 


ing,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  preventing  evapo- 
ration should  be  light,  or  loose  enough  to  favour 
the  absorption  of  sun-heat  when  the  sap  is  in 
motion.  The  names  of  the  materials  used  are 
numerous— one  might  say  endless— and  may  con- 


to  say  they  lllu-t  sist  of  almost  anything  through  all  thj  grades  of 
manure  to  long  stable  litter,  from  rough  lima 
rubble — a  capital  nonconductor —to  Cocoa-nut 
fibre.  On  warm  or  thin  soils,  manure  from  cow- 
sheds and  piggeries  is  often  used  by  experienced 
cultivators,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing;  therefore,  to  prevent  the 
book  gardener  burning  the  roots  of  his  trees, 
it  may  be  well  to  remind  him  that  these 
powerful  stimulants  should  never  be  used — 
and  then  sparingly--uatil  they  have  been  piled 
up  at  least  a  twelvemonth.  Then,  a  stimulant 
being  needed,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  chop  the  manure 
down,  spread  it  thinly  round  the  trees,  and  cjver 
with  short  litter,  or,  this  being  objectionable  to 
the  eye,  a  covering  of  charred  garden  refuse  will 
answer  equally  well.  To  those  who  require  a 
milder  mulch  and  wi^h  to  steer  clear  of  danger, 
let  me  commend  the  [iirtly  exhausted  Cucumber 
or  Mushroom  bed — at  all  times  free  from  the  seeds 
of  weeds,  good  retainers  of  moisture,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sufficiently  pervious  to  sun-heat,  which 
will  draw  the  roots  to  the  surface — the  best  of  all 
feeding  grounds. 

My  object,  when  I  commenced  this  paper,  was 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  owners  of  small  or 
villa  gardens  to  the  importance  of  lifting,  root- 
pruning,  and  planting  ;  but,  having  already  ex- 
hausted my  space,  my  remarks  upon  the  last 
subject  must  be  limited.  Root-pruning  and  plant- 
ing being  kindred  operations,  almost  invariably 
confined  to  the  autumn  months,  it  generally 
happens  that  the  two  are  carried  on  or  closely 
dovetailed  together.  In  order  to  plant  and  grow 
successfully,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
preparation  of  the  soil.  This,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  should  be  well  drained  to  free  it  from 
stagnant  water,  and  trenched  at  least  2  feet  deep. 
If  old  pasture  or  cultivated  garden  ground,  stirring 
the  soil  will  give  the  trees  a  good  start  without 
the  aid  of  manure,  which  should  be  kept  in  reserve 
for  mulching.  Light  soils  can  be  worked  in  all 
weathers  when  rain  is  not  falling,  but  deep,  heavy 
loams,  which  are  most  suitable  tor  Apples,  should 
be  trenched  and  levelled  before  they  become  cold, 
wet,  and  plastic.  Assuming,  then,  that  these 
operations  were  performed  last  month,  and  the 
newly  broken  ground  has  had  time  to  settle,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  set  it  out  by  drawing  drills 
running  from  north  to  south,  .">  feet  apart  for  the 
French  Paradise  and  U  feet  to  s  feet  for  the  English. 
Lines  in  the  opposite  direction  4  feet  apart  may 
run  either  at  right  angles  or  diagonally,  according 
to  taste,  the  main  point  being  the  disposal  of  the 
trees  in  rows  running  from  north  to  south.  At 
each  intersecting  angle  a  stout  stake  should  be 
driven  quite  down  to  the  solid  subsoil  and  sawn 
off  2  feet  to  .'J  feet  above  thd  ground-line.  If  the 
ground  is  high  and  likely  to  be  affected  by 
drought,  holes  may  be  taken  out  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  roots  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  low, 
cold,  and  damp,  planting  on  the  level  and 
mounding  with  soil  from  between  the  rows  will 
answer  be.-t. 

Plantixc— A  sufficient  quantity  of  fre.-li  com- 
post similar  to  that  recommended  for  use  at  the 
root-pruning  having  been  prepared,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  the  trees  into  position  on  their 
arrival  from  the  nursery— that  is  to  say,  if  the 
plantation  is  to  be  formed  with  newly-bought 
trees.  Many  prefer  securing  them  a  year  in  ad- 
vance, and  a  very  good  plan  it  is,  as  a  great  number 
of  them  take  up  very  little  sjiace,  and  a  summer's 
acquaintance  enables  one  to  decide  how  they  thall 
be  arranged.  Moreover,  trees  of  home  manipula- 
tion from  the  maiden  are  made  to  assume  iorma 
best  adapted  to  the  grower's  requirements,  and, 
being  on  the  spot,  they  can  be  transferred  from 
the  little  nursery  to  their  permanent  home  early 
in  October.  All.  however,  have  not  the  time,  the 
convenience,  or  the  experience;  consequently  the 
nursery  is  the  only  resort;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  saving  of  time  by  buying  a  year  or  two  before- 
hand, the  nurseryman's  quality  will  be  found  all 
that  the  most  fastidious  can  require.  I  have  said 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  nursery  trees 
into  the  ground,   but  this  will  depend  entirely 
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upon  the  weather,  as  it  is  better  to  lay  them  in 
and  wait  even  till  spring  than  ruin  some  soils  by 
treading  in  the  wet.  When  unpacked,  each  tree 
should  bo  examined  to  see  that  the  union  is  satis- 
factory. All  straggling  or  mutilated  roots  at  the 
same  time  must  be  cut  well  back  to  sound  wood, 
and  if,  as  sometimes  happens  in  November,  they 
look  dry,  insertion  in  puddle  will  arrest  injury  it 
they  have  not  been  too  long  out  of  the  ground. 
But  what  is  "  puddle  ?"  many  an  amateur's  help 
meet  will  inquire.  Well,  puddle  for  very  small 
trees  can  be  made  by  filling  a  large  bucket  half 
full  of  adhesive  soil  and  reducing  it  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  paint  by  the  addition  of  water. 
Into  this  the  roots  of  each  tree  should  be  dipped 
if  not  pxrticularly  dry  when  planting  is  per- 
formed in  dry,  ungenial  weather.  It  is  a  brief 
operation  and  often  does  away  with  the  necessity 
for  watering  when  the  roots  are  dormant  and  the 
season  late.  From  this  remark  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  I  ignore  water  ;  quite  the  reverse. 
I  approve  of  it  for  every  purpose  wliere  pure 
liquid  i.s  required,  and  look  upon  good  pond  or 
river  water  as  the  finest  consolidator  of  soil  about 
the  roots  of  newly  planted  trees,  when  and 
wherever  they  are  disturbed  before  the  leaves  fall. 
After  that  period  good  friable  compost  placed 
about  the  tender  roots  of  small  trees  will  keep 
them  moist  enough  through  the  winter.  When 
placing  the  trees  against  the  stakes  it  is  always 
wise  to  keep  them  well  up  as  opposed  to  deep 
planting,  and  to  give  them  an  occasional  shake  to 
work  the  fine  particles  of  new  soil  in  amongst  the 
roots.  Moderate  firming  with  the  foot,  followed 
by  frost  proof  mulching  and  a  loose  tie  or  two  to 
keep  them  upright,  will  settle  the  work  for  the 
winter.  W.  Coleman. 

jiailnof  Caalle,  Lidbury. 


SIZE  r.  QUALITY  IN  FRUITS. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  size  has  great  weight  with 
planters  is  the  fact  that  even  in  private  gardens 
now-a  days  fruits  must  have  what  may  be  termed 
marketable  value,  as  surplus  produce  is  sold  from 
nearly  all  gardens  in  the  kingdom,  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  such  sales  soon  find  that  small  fruits, 
no  matter  how  good  they  may  be  in  flavour,  are 
in  little  request  ;  while  large  ones,  even  if  the 
flavour  is  only  second-rate,  realise  good  prices. 
No  gardener  would  for  a  moment  compare  Gros 
Colmar  (irapes  with  Grizzly  Frontignans,  or  Lady 
Downes  and  Alicante  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
but  they  have  to  coni-ider  what  will  best  sell,  and 
what  will  make  a  good  display  on  the  table.  The 
eatable  value  is  kept  in  the  background  :  conse- 
quently it  is  only  where  flavour  is  made  a  spe- 
ciality of  that  we  find  it  valued  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Let  us  take  Fears  as  an  illustration  as  to  what 
effect  mere  size  has  on  some  people.  In  this 
locality  the  Pear  crop  has  been  good  this  year, 
and  really  fine-looking  Pears  sell  readily,  but 
small  ones  are  of  little  value.  Pitmaston  Duchess 
is  probably  the  most  popular  market  Pear  grown, 
and  at  a  rough  guess  I  should  say  that  our  crop  of 
it  from  one  tree  realised  as  much  as  that  from  any 
four  trees  of  the  Seckel  or  any  cf  the  other  high 
flavoured,  but  small  Pears.  People  will  hardly 
look  at  such  fruit,  and  although  for  my  own 
eating  I  always  select  a  small  russetty-skinned 
Pear,  yet  I  must  plant  large  kinds  for  market, 
simply  because  they  pay.  It  is  the  same  with 
Apples  ;  little  ones  that  used  to  be  popular  are 
now  out  of  date,  and  even  for  dessert  people  want 
a  good-sized,  high  coloured  Apple.  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  dessert  Apples  is  the  Red  Quarren- 
den,  the  merit  of  which  lies  in  its  high  colour  ;  as 
an  edible  fruit  it  is  surpassed  by  many  that  are 
not  worth  half  as  much  in  the  market.  In  the 
case  of  Strawberries,  Sir  J.  Paxton  is  more  largely 
grown  than  any  other  kind,  not  because  it  is  the 
best,  but  because  it  is  a  fine-looking  fruit,  bears 
carriage  well,  and  proves  at  the  end  of  a  journey 
to  be  in  good  condition  ;  it  therefore  sells  well. 
Similar  cases  might  be  cited,  but  these,  which  are 
of  everyday  occurrence,  show  that  growers  are 
not  blind  to  the  defects  of  the  system  which  com- 
pels them  to  sacrifice  quality  to  good  appearance. 


It  is  demand  that  creates  the  supply,  and  those 
who  have  to  cater  for  it  must  endeavour  to  meet 
it,  or  find  their  occupation  gone. 
Hanlx.  J.  Groom. 


RASPBERRY  CULTURE. 
When  in  the  west  of  England  during  the  past 
summer  I  called  upon  an  old  gardener,  and  found 
that  he  had  wonderful  crop3  of  Raspberries  ;  the 
fruit  was  not  only  numerous,  but  also  very  fine.  The 
sort  grown  is  a  favourite  one  .among  the  Kentish 
fruit  growers,  viz..  Carter's  Prolific,  a  red  variety. 
The  soil  in  which  the  plants  were  growing  is  composed 
of  about  three  parts  of  a  light  loam,  and  to  this  is 
added  annually  a  good  dressing  of  decayed  horse 
manure.  The  loam — a  fertile  one — is  fully  2  feet 
deep,  and  in  such  a  soil  the  roots  go  down  deeply, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  the  plants  grow 
strongly  and  produce  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit.  A 
plantation  is  allowed  to  stand  for  about  six  years — 
not  longer  ;  after  that  the  fruit  becomes  small.  The 
best  and  finest  crop?  are  when  the  plant?  are  about 
three  or  four  years  old.  When  a  new  plantation  is 
to  be  made  the  ground  is  deeply  trenched  and  freelv 
manured  ;  then  the  strongest  suckers  are  selecteil 
from  the  old  stools,  which  are  lifted  about  the  end  of 
September,  and  they  are  planted  out  in  rows  C  feet 
apart  from  plant  to  pl.-vnt,  with  a  space  of  5  feet 
between  the  rows  The  second  year  numerous  shoots 
spring  up  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  four  most  promising,  are 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground.  Two  of  these  are 
trained  to  stakes  placed  in  a  slanting  direction  on  one 
side  of  the  bush,  and  the  other  two  in  like  manner 
on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  an  open  Bp.ace  is  left  in 
the  middle  for  the  young  suckers  that  follow  to  grow 
up  in.  The  plants  are  kept  clear  of  weeds  during  the 
summer,  and  if  a  numerous  company  of  suckers  spring 
up  they  are  thinned  out,  and  about  twelve  of  the 
strongest  left  to  each  root.  This  greatly  accelerates 
the  growth  of  those  that  are  allowed  to  rem.aia,  and 
also  improves  the  size  of  the  fruit.  If  any  more 
shoots  are  put  up  after  the  bushes  are  so  regulated, 
they  are  at  ono!  removed.  About  the  end  of  No- 
vember the  deael  stems  are  cut  away,  the  growths  of 
the  current  year  examined  and  all  cut  away,  except- 
ing eight  or  ten  of  the  strongest.  They  are  then 
pruned,  about  S  inches  of  the  top  (•{  each  being  cut 
away,  and  they  are  then  tied  ont  as  abt^ve  described. 
New  plantations  are  made  when  the  plants  are  about 
four  years  old,  .and  by  the  time  the  old  one  is  spent 
the  new  one  has  come  into  bearing.  A  good  dressing 
of  mamu'e  is  put  on  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
after  the  prunings  are  tleared  away  and  the  soil 
forked  over,  takirg  care  not  to  do  it  too  deeply  to 
injure  the  roots.  The  Kentish  Raspberry  growers 
long  since  found  out  the  .advantage  <tf  thinning  out 
the  suckers.  They  cut  away  all  the  weakly  ones, 
having  a  few  of  the  strongest  only.  The  result  is, 
that  the  fruiting  canes  go  on  bearing  longer  than  they 
otherwise  would.  But,  good  as  the  sorts  already 
grown  are,  there  is  yet  ample  room  for  improvement 
in  our  Raspberries,  more  especially  in  the  direction 
of  continuous  bearing.  A  new  variety  named  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  highly  spoken  of.  It  is  a  red  variety, 
particularly  fine,  and  its  robust  habit  withstands  the 
drought  better  than  any  other  ;  the  fruit  is  very 
large,  and  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Eaum- 
forth's  Seedling  is  a  new  large  red  variety  of  fine 
flavour  and  very  productive ;  but  in  ordinary 
kitchen  gardens  Raspberries  are  far  too  much 
crowded.  R.  1). 


FRUIT  EXHIBITIONS. 

There  have  of  late  been  several  large  exhibitions 
of  fruit,  notably  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  doubt- 
less many  u.seful  lefsons  have  been  learned,  not 
only  as  to  what  kinds  it  is  desirable  to  grow,  but 
what  is  of  equal,  or  perhaps  of  more,  importance, 
what  sorts  to  avoid.  Fruit  catalogues  are  so  over- 
stocked with  sorts,  that  I  am  sura  those  who  have 
not  had  a  good  many  years'  experience  must  feel 
considerable  difficulty  in  selecting  any  given  num- 
ber of  trees  which  they  may  require.  At  ej^hibitions 
many  take  down  the  names  of  fruits  in  the  winning 
lots,  or  any  dishes  in  other  classes  that  especially 


take  the  eye,  and  as  the  show  is  called  a  hardy 
fruit  show,  visitors  are  under  the  delusion  that  all 
the  fruits  which  they  see  set  up  are  grown  in  the 
open  air,  whereas  in  many  ca^es  they  have  been 
grown  in  orchard  houses.  Many  of  our  most 
successful  exhibitors  know  that  a  dish  of  Calville 
Blanche,  or  of  any  other  kind,  though  useless  for 
ordinary  culture,  often  turns  the  balance  in  their 
favour  where  the  competition  is  closely  contested, 
and  many  a  hona-Jide  open-air  grown  lot  thus  gets 
put  second  or  third,  instead  of  first,  solely  through 
exhibiting  a  dish  or  two  grown  under  glass.  I 
have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  culture  of  Apples  or 
Pears  in  orchard  houses,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  a  dish  of  orchard  house 
grown  fruit  would  disqualify  a  collection  in  which 
it  was  put,  for  it  does  a  good  deal  of  harm  and 
no  real  good,  as  there  is  abundance  of  soits 
that  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  the  open  air. 
No  amount  of  cultural  skill  will  make  tender  sorts 
that  even  in  sunny  France  require  a  wall  come  to 
perfection  in  many  parts  of  England ;  in  fact, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  hardiest  kinds  it  takes  con- 
siderable time  and  experience  to  find  out  the  sorts 
that  really  succeed  best  in  certain  localities.  The 
fact  that  young  trees  in  nursery  lines  bear  good 
fruit  is  a  sign  of  progress;  indeed,  in  good  fruit 
years  one  may  see  fine  crops  on  trees  barely  large 
enough  to  be  sent  out  as  bushes,  pyramids,  or 
cordons.  One  point  exhibitions  have  clearly  de- 
monstrated, and  that  is,  that  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  the  highest  coloured  fruit  is  to  be 
found,  and  my  impression  is  that  although  Kent 
has  so  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  fruit  culture, 
Sussex  could  beat  Kent  on  many  point',  especially  _ 
if  dwarf  trees  were  the  rule.  Of  course  the  strong 
soil  of  Kent  and  its  large  forest-like  trees  yield 
quantity,  but  quality  must  hencsforth  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  warmer  soil  and  maximum  of  sun 
heat  that  the  more  southern  counties  enjoy  ought 
to  mark  them  as  e.specially  suited  for  hardy  fruit 
culture.  J.\ME3  Geoc'vi. 

Uos}:ort. 

Kitchen  Garden. 


ROOTS  FOR  WINTER. 
lJrRiN(i  summer  and  autumn,  when  gardens  are 
full  of  everything  required,  a  scarcity  in  the  way 
of  roots  may  be  tided  over  by  substituting  some- 
thing else.  But  in  winter,  when  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  are  valuable  and  many  sorts  scarce,  a 
good  supply  of  sound  roots  is  most  useful.  In 
fact,  with  plenty  of  roots,  the  absence  of  many 
kinds  of  green  vegetables  will  hardly  cause  any 
serious  comment,  as  cooks  use  roots  very  largely 
in  many  ways,  and  in  less  pretentious  hands  they 
also  supply  all  in  the  way  of  vegetables  that  is 
necessiry  for  days  together.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  full  value  of  roots  is  never  more  appreciated 
than  during  a  long  spell  of  frost  or  snow,  when 
greens  cannot  be  readily  got  at,  or  are  destroyed 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Stored  roots  are 
then  safe  and  at  all  times  accessible.  As  soon  as 
they  arc  under  cover,  one  may  rest  assured  that, 
come  what  may,  the  root  supply  is  right.  Many, 
however,  lose  some  of  the  best  of  their  roots  from 
being  too  long  in  storing  them,  and  others  fail 
from  storing  them  badly.  In  storing  timely  and 
properly  lies  the  secret  of  successful  keeping.  No 
root  which  requires  protection  and  storing  should 
be  left  in  the  open  air  after  the  beginning  of 
November. 

Potatoes  head  the  list  of  important  winter  roots. 
I  know  of  many  cases  in  which  late  crops  have  not 
been  taken  under  cover  yet ;  the  wet  weather  ex- 
perienced in  some  districts  made  it  impossible  to 
lift  them  ;  but  the  moment  they  were  movable 
they  should  have  been  lifted,  and  where  quantities 
were  housed  during  fine  weather,  those  still  out 
should  not  be  put  along  with  them,  as  a  good  deal 
more  tlecay  will  take  place  amongst  the  latter  than 
the  former.  We  know  some  growers  who  store 
many  tons  in  their  outhouses  at  this  season,  and 
they  keep  remarkably  well  there  until  new  Potatoe  s 
come  again,  and  I  would  never  desire  a  better 
place  in  which  to  keep  them  than  a  cool  shed. 
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They  are  emptied  down  in  a  light  position  first ; 
then  they  arc  turned  over  with  the  hands  a  few 
times  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  ;  the  bad 
ones  are  picked  out  each  time  turning  takes  place; 
then  they  are  put  into  a  heap  and  covered  over 
with  straw  to  exclude  light.  If  well  picked  over 
before  being  covered  up,  disease  will  give  but  little 
or  no  trouble,  and  one  turn  over  about  mid-winter 
will  be  all  they  will  require  until  spring,  when 
they  have  to  be  turned  over  now  and  then  in  order 
to  break  the  growths  otT  the  tubers.  There  are 
few  groweis  who  have  Potatoes  to  store  who  do 
not  possess  a  shed  or  some  kind  of  outhouse  that 
will  keep  out  wet,  and  this  and  the  straw  covering 
are  all  they  require  in  order  to  keep  them  in  prime 
condition.  The  great  advantage  of  storing  in 
sheds  is  that  they  can  be  so  conveniently  got  at 
for  use,  and  any  signs  of  disease  or  premature 
growth  can  always  be  observed  and  checked  in 
time. 

Leeks.  —  These  do  not  generally  come  under 
roots  for  winter  use,  but  it  is  more  the  root  por- 
tion of  stem  below  ground  than  the  tops  that  are 
used  ;  and  where  have  we  got  a  more  useful  win- 
ter vegetable '!  Leeks  are  extremely  hardy  and 
will  bear  almost  any  amount  of  severe  weather, 
but  those  which  are  full  grown  now  may  decay 
before  the  winter  is  over,  and  they  will  keep 
better  if  lifted  and  placed  with  their  stems 
amongst  ashes  in  some  odd  corner  than  left  in  the 
soil.  They  should  be  put  in  moderately  close,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  rest  on  each  other,  as  that 
would  causa  some  of  them  to  decay.  When  long 
periods  of  severe  weather  are  likely  to  occur,  a 
quantity  of  them  should  be  taken  under  cover. 
Those  who  only  know  Leeks  as  subjects  for  (he 
stock  pot  should  try  them  as  a  substitute  for  As- 
paragus, or  for  any  other  vegetable. 

Onioxs. — Here  we  have  another  winter  root,  or 
rather  bulb,  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  in 
daily  demand,  and  to  keep  up  the  supply  from 
now  until  May  the  bulbs  must  be  stored  with 
care.  In  many  cases  bulbs  which  are  to  be  kept 
for  a  long  time  are  tied  on  to  ropes,  and  they  keep 
very  well  in  this  way  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
some  dry  room,  and  under  this  treatment  any  de- 
cay in  them  can  readily  be  detected.  A  thin  band 
of  hay  or  straw  about  '2  feet  or  so  in  length  does 
very  well  as  a  basi^  on  which  to  tie  them,  and 
from  three  to  four  dozen  bulbs  may  be  put  on 
each.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  tie  up  bulbs  that 
will  be  used  immediately  ;  all  such  may  bo  placed 
in  a  heap  in  any  cool  room.  A  damp  place  will 
cause  them  to  become  mildewed,  and  a  too  warm 
one  will  make  them  sprout,  but  a  dry  shpd  or  lofi 
will  generally  suit  them  well.  Large  Onions 
never  keep  so  well  as  small,  firm  ones  ;  therefore, 
the  whole  of  the  latter  should  be  kept  for  use  in 
spring. 

Carkots. — Although  these  do  not  take  the 
place  of  greens,  tliey  are  nevertheless  indis- 
pensable, and  a  daily  supply  of  them  must  be 
kept  up.  They  are  more  difficult  to  grow  than 
store,  as  the  Carrot  maggot  often  plays  sad  havoc 
with  large  roots  ;  therefore,  small  sound  roots  are 
to  be  preferred  to  large  wormy  ones.  They  should 
all  be  lifted  on  a  fine  day  ;  the  tops  should  be  cut 
off  them,  and  then  they  should  be  stacked  in  a 
heap  in  a  cool,  dry  shed  in  moderately  dry  sand 
or  leaf-soil.  They  may  be  sorted  before  storing, 
putting  the  best  by  themselves  to  keep  until  spring, 
and  the  worst  for  immediate  use. 

TnRNiPS. — These  are  very  hardy,  and  need  not 
be  taken  in  until  December.  The  stems  should 
be  cut  off,  and  then  the  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  a 
heap  in  any  shed,  with  a  quantity  of  hay,  straw, 
or  Bracken  thrown  over  them  to  exclude  frost  and 
drying  winds,  as  the  latter  cause  them  to  shrivel. 
The  white  Turnips  should  be  taken  in  first,  as  the 
Swedish  variety  and  the  yellow  ones  are  hardier, 
and  will  bear  a  little  frost. 

Beetrout.— This  may  be  treated  like  Carrots, 
only  the  leaves  must  not  be  cut  in  closely  or  the 
small  side  roots_  cut  off,  the  main  object  being  to 
preserve  them  intact  and  avoid  allowing  any  of 
the  juice  to  escape.  If  well  and  carefully  stored 
the  roots  will  remain  good  until  next  JIay. 


Parsnips. — These  are  very  hardy,  and  are  bet 
ter  in  the  ground  during  winter  than  out  of  it,  as 
when  dug  up  they  are  liable  to  shrivel  and  lose 
their  flavour.  During  severe  weather  a  quantity 
of  them  may  be  taken  up  for  convenience  sake,  as 
it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  dig  them  out 
of  the  frost-bound  ground. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera. — These  are  much 
alike  as  regards  keeping  qualities.  Neither  of 
them  is  quite  hardy,  but  both  will  bear  a  few 
degrees  of  frost.  We  generally  make  two  liftings 
of  them— one  now  and  the  other  in  March. 
Those  lifted  now  are  stored  with  the  Carrots,  and 
the  March  ones  are  put  past  to  prevent  them  from 
starting  into  growth  again  in  spring.  During 
frost  they  are  mulched  over  with  litter,  and  we 
generally  find  that  these  turn  out  fresher  in 
spring  than  those  stored  in  November. 

Cambrian. 


MILDNESS  OF  THE  SEASON. 
A  FEW  months  ago  tillers  of  the  soil  complained, 
and  not  without  reason,  of  a  cold,  sunless,  tardy 
spring.  A  spasmodic,  but  on  the  whole  fairly  good, 
summer  followed,  and  many  are  now  inquiiing 
what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  mild,  unseason- 
able autumn.  Fruit  growers  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  for  trees  of  all  kinds  are  splendidly  fur- 
nished with  fruit  buds;  the  wood  appears  ripe,  but 
not  loo  forward,  and  the  prospect  for  another  year 
is  all  that  men  who  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  to 
quarrel  with  tho  future  can  desire.  \'egetable 
gardeners,  on  the  other  hand,  find  many  of  their 
cut  and-dry  arrangements  slightly  upset,  but  with 
them  even  ihe  balance  is  not  all  on  the  wrong  side, 
for  while  lamenting  the  bolting  and  burstmg  of 
the  Hrassica  tribe,  and  the  persistent  growth  of 
Lettuce  and  Endive,  they  are  still  able  to  pick 
dishes  of  delicious  Peas  for  daily  use.  French 
Beans  and  Scarlet  Ivunners  slightly  tinged  with 
frost  on  low  ground  are  still  in  bearing,  and  that 
grandBroccoli,Veitch's  Autumn  Protecting  is  turn 
mg  in  splendidly.  Forewarned,  forearmed.  Steps 
should  now  be  taken  for  protecting  the  heads,  not 
only  by  tying  the  ample  leaves  with  matting  to 
keep  out  frost  and  wet,  but  also  by  preparing  deep 
cold  pits  or  open  sheds  for  their  reception  as  they 
are  lifted  from  the  borders.  Cabbage  and  t'js 
Lettuce  intended  for  early  spring  are  now  hearting, 
and  if  left  alone  will  very  soon  be  of  little  use. 
Lifting  and  transferring  with  good  balls  to  west 
walls  and  sloping  banks  in  a  high,  airy  and  shaded 
part  of  the  garden  will  retard  and  preserve  many 
of  them.  Others  le^s  forward  may  be  placed  in 
cold  pits  to  save  them  from  the  destruction  which 
severe  weather  will  bring.  Meanwhile,  .seeds  of 
Cos  and  t'abbage  kinds  should  be  sown  thinly  in 
boxes,  and  kept  close  to  the  glass  in  spent  Cucum- 
ber frames  for  filling  up  the  gap  which  the  August- 
sown  plants  this  year  will  leave  in  the  spring. 
The  best  sorts  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  for  sowing  late 
are  Hardy  White  Dutch  and  Lee's  Immense  Hardy. 
Of  Cos  varieties,  the  Black-seeded  Bath  and  Hicks' 
Hardy  White  are  suitable.  If  only  a  tithe  of  these 
come  to  the  dibber,  they  will  come  in  at  an  accept- 
able time,  or  Early  Paris  Market,  sown  early  in 
January  and  again  in  February,  will  fill  up  the 
gap  now  threatening.  (!ood  salads  all  the  year 
round  are  now  imperative,  and  the  only  way  to 
cope  with  Nature  wlien  she  plays  pranks,  as  she  has 
done  during  the  past  twelve  months,  is  to  make 
intermediate  sowings  of  one  or  two  suitable  kinds 
and  treat  the  plants  as  half-hardy  annuals. 
Eav'Dor  Castle,  Ludbvry.  W.  Coleman. 


Comparative  yield  of  Potatoes.— It  may  be 

of  some  interest  to  your  readers  if  I  give  my  ex- 
perience this  year  of  the  comparative  yield  of 
Potatoes  per  acre  in  our  homenursery.  The  various 
sorts  have  been  all  treated  alike ;  they  were  planted 
in  April  on  ground  which  had beenoccupied  by  trees 
for  the  previous  two  years,  and  manured  with  good 
rotten  mixed  cow  and  horse  droppings.  The  plots 
of  ground  were  measured  and  the  yield  of  Potatoes 
carefully  weighed.  It  will  be  seen  that  Covent 
Garden  Perfection  heads  the  list  and  that  Cham  pions 
are  at  the  bottom.    Very  few  diseased  Potatoes 


were  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  varieties,  but  the 
Champions  were  the  worst,  and  also  contained  the 
most  small.  At  the  wholesale  prices  current  in 
this  district  the  Covent  (larden  Perfection  is 
worth  (exclusive  of  small)  t'21  p3r  acre.  The 
weights  given  below  do  not  include  small  Potatoes  : 
Covent  Garden  Perfection,  1714  stones  per  acre; 
Magnum  Bonum,l(KS2do. ;  Vicar  of  Laleham,  12117, 
do.;  Magnum  Bonum  Hybrid,  l'24()do. ;  Champion, 
IbSIido.— W.  B.  H. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Leeks. — When  looking  through  a  large  market 
garden  in  my  neigbbaurhood  a  few  days  ago  I  wa^ 
much  struck  with  the  fine  development  seen  in  the 
Leeks  as  compared  with  what  could  be  witnessed  at 
this  time  last  year.  Then,  owing  to  the  dry  summer, 
the  Ijeeks  were  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  market- 
ing ;  now  they  are  very  fine.  I  have  not  seen  such 
fine  development  before,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
and  I  attribute  this  to  the  adoption  of  the  practice 
of  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  open  ground,  and  thinning 
them  out  instead  of  in  .seed-beds,  and  the  trjns- 
planting  them  as  heretofore.  I  imagine  that  this 
practice,  which  is  new  in  ray  neighbourhood,  grew 
nut  of  the  failure  of  last  year's  crop  from  the  drought. 
Uuless  it  is  a  growing,  dripping  season  when  the 
young  Leeks  are  put  out  in  the  open  ground,  they  are 
a  long  time  getting  a  good  hold  upon  the  soil,  and  if 
dry  weather  sets  in  f.ailure  results,  the  Leek  being  a 
succulent,  moisture-loving  plant.  Leeks  are  proving 
a  remunerative  crop  ;  a  workman  carefully  digs  them 
up  wifi  a  fork  and  women  collect  the  roots,  tike 
them  away  and  trim  and  wash  them,  and  then  th^y 
are  sent  to  market.  They  make  a  delicious  di-ih 
when  properly  cooked. 

CoLEWoiiTS  have  betn  planted  extensively  thii 
season.  Bunched  greens  have  become  quite  a  popul  ir 
London  vegetable.  The  seed  is  sown  in  drills,  atjd 
wlieu  large  enough  the  plants  are  thinned  out,  and 
those  removed  pub  into  spire  ground.  Coleworts 
have  done  wtU  this  season.  It  is  a  kind  of  tradition 
among  the  market  gardeners  that  Coleworts  require 
froit  upon  them  to  make  them  tender  ;  alretidy  many 
are  fit  to  pull,  but  no  frost  has  come  upon  them. 
Land  cleared  of  Tomatoes,  Beet,  an  1  other  crops  is 
being  planted  with  young  Coleworts,  ami  lines  of  tlie 
h.ardy  I'ulham  White  Cos  Lettuce  are  being  put  out 
between  them.  It  is  rare  weather  for  the  young 
Ijettuce  phants  to  get  a  start.  About  here  th« 
common  green  Colewort  is  the  one  preferred;  it  i-f 
more  compact  in  growl h  than  the  selection  from  it 
known  as  the  lio^ette  Colewort,  and  it  is  preferred  Iiy 
the  ni.arktt  gardeneis. 

Ffi.ha.m  Cos  Lettuce. — I  should  tliink  tliis  •<  a 
li.irJy  selection  from  th-;  old  London  White  Cos. 
What  we  know  as  the  Paris  White  Cos  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  last-named.  The  Fulham  t^.'os  is  a  very 
tine  and  pure  one,  and  the  market  gardeners  always 
leave  a  few  of  the  very  best  types  to  seed,  and  by  t^o 
doing  they  can  ersure  a  good  stock  of  it.  Very  large 
breadths  are  now  b;ing  put  out.  The  seeds  we)e 
?own  in  fr.imes  at  tl  e  end  of  August  or  early  in  Sep- 
temb  r,  and  if  they  can  get  a  good  start  in  the 
autumn,  the  plants  stand  the  winter  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner,  and  the  Ijettuces  turn  in  early  in  the 
spring,  being  a  few  weeks  ia  advance  of  the  early 
spring-sown  plants.  My  own  observation  teaches  me 
that  the  best  crops  are  had  when  i>I;tnted  in  full 
exposure.  Like  the  Leeks,  the  plants  grow  vigorously 
and  to  a  great  size  on  well-manured,  light,  stony 
land. 

Vegetable  Maht.ows  — It  is  only  recently  that 
some  of  the  crops — the  latest  of  them — have  been 
cleared  away.  The  vinej  were  very  persistent,  owing 
to  the  mild,  open  weather  and  absence  of  frost,  and 
they  bore  fruit  up  to  the  last  till  settltd  by  the 
London  fogs  and  damp.  1'he  crop  of  Marrows  proved 
exceedingly  plentiful. 

Brls-els  Spbouts. — Great  quantities  of  Sprouts 
are  now  being  gathered  and  sent  to  market.  The 
plants  everywhere  have  made  a  vigorous  growth  this 
season,  and  the  Sprouts  are  both  numerous  and  very 
fine.  They  are  cut  away  from  about  0  inches  of  the 
stalks,  and  so  those  left  swell  all  the  more  rapidly  in 
consequence.     At  present  there  is  every  appearance 
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nf  a  great  glut  of  green  stuff  this  winter,  but  much 
will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  character  of  the 
winter.  The  green  crops  are  soft  and  .succulent,  and 
if  severe  frost  followed  close  upon  rain,  a  great  deal  of 
damage  would  be  done. 

Stocks  for  bcnching. — I  saw,  the  other  day,  some 
large  seed-beds  of  white,  scarlet,  and  purple  biennial 
Stocks  ready  for  planting  out.  They  are  largely 
grown  in  market  gardens  for  bunching,  and  there 
is  a  brisk  demand  for  the  flowei  s.  R.  D. 


Books. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  THEIR 
CULTURE.* 
Perh.\p»  no  fluiiat's  flower  ha.s  been  taken  in 
liand  so  streniiou.sly  of  late  year.?  a.s  the  Chrysan- 
themum. The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  No 
flower  answers  more  obediently  to  good,  but  not 
difficult  or  costly,  management  than  this  ;  none 
is  capable  of  a  more  bewildering  variety  of  de- 
lightlul  form  and  colour  ;  none  can  be  grown  to 
equal  perfection  in  a  town  atmosphere.  When 
other  flowers  have  vani.shed,  then  the  Chrysan- 
themum, white  and  golden,  pink  and  crimson, 
buff  and  ruddy  brown,  comes  to  brighten  the 
dark  months,  and  to  the  Chrysanthemum  shows 
there  are  no  counter  attractions.  The  recent 
publication,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  of  two 
books  upon  the  Chrysanthemum  testifies  to  its 
deserved  and  increasing  popularity.  iMr.  Bur- 
bidge's  larger  and  e.\cellent  work  has  been  in  nur 
hands  some  little  while,  and  has  now  been  fol- 
lowed, and,  we  may  say,  supplemented,  by  a 
handbook  by  Mr.  Molyneu.x,  the  famous  champion 
grower — a  reprint,  in  book  form,  of  a  series  of 
chapters  contributed  by  him  to  the  pages  of  a 
contemporary. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  accurate 
tieatises  we  have  ever  read  ;  it  is,  indeed,  an 
exhaustive  sermon  upon  the  author's  own  text. 
"  It  is  by  rigid  attention  to  the  smallest  matters 
that  the  greatest  successes  are  won."  As  Mr. 
Molyneu.x  has  in  six  years  won  eighty-six  prizes, 
including  seventy-four  firsts  and  the  champion 
cup  for  the  last  four  years  in  succession,  his 
counsel  upon  every  one  of  the  details  of  his  own 
method  of  cultivation  njust  be  peculiarly  weighty. 
Points  of  special  impoitance  or  possible  obscurity 
are  fuither  explained  by  excellent  sketches,such  as 
those  of  a  good  and  a  bad  culting,of  shoots  bearing 
respectively  the  "crown''  and  the  "terminal"  bud, 
wiih  dotted  lines  showing  how  to  disbud  pro- 
perly, and  of  a  plant  similarly  explanatory  of  the 
"cutting  down  '  operation.  Absolutely  nothing 
is  omitted,  from  the  preparing  of  the  plants  for 
cuttings  (p.  ])  to  advice  about  the  lefreshment 
of  the  exliibitor  awaiting  the  verdiof,  with  toilet 
and  dinner  (p.  106)  ! 

The  chapteis  nj  on  propagation  and  the  treat- 
ment of  young  plants  aie  most  valuable.  We 
have  always  belitvid  that  not  only  with  this 
plant,  but  with  all  plants,  much  more  than  is 
commonly  supposed  depends  upon  the  very 
earliest  stages  of  growth,  and  that  the  seeming 
"coming  all  light"  afterwards  of  feeble  begin- 
nings is  delusive.  Mr.  Molyneux's  experience 
of  Chrysanthemums  causes  him  to  hold  strongly 
that  "upon  the  tnatment  they  receive  in 
the  early  stages  their  future  welfare  depends," 
and  he  therefore  makes  this  part  of  the  book 
somewhat  elaborate  and  minute.  A  page  upon 
the  special  management  of  weak  varieties  is  very 
helplul,  for  some  of  these,  e.f) ,  Criterion,  aflord 
distinct  and  very  beautiful  flowers,  hut  are  apt 
10  fail  under  ordinary  conditions.  We  are  sur- 
prised, however,  to  find  the  splendid  crimson  M. 
Henii  Jacotot  included  in  this  class,  for  we  have 


*  "Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture."    By  E.  Molyneux. 
Swaumore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham.   (171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.) 


found  it  unusually  sturdy  and  free-flowering. 
A  lighter  soil  and  less  stimulant  is  the  summary 
of  Mr.  Molyneux's  receipt  for  the  management 
of  these  weaklings.  The  question  of  soils  is 
fully  and  lucidly  treated,  the  kernel  of  the  mat- 
ter being  given  in  the  shrewd  observation  that 
"  the  soil,  while  it  contains  food,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  store  for  additional  food  that  is 
required  and  given  from  time  to  time,  the  store 
or  larder  all  the  time  remaining  sweet."  Accord- 
ingly, a  considerable  proportion  of  charcoal  is 
recommended  as  an  ingredient  of  the  compost. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  ilol^yneux  disapproves 
of  the  use  of  cow  manure.  The  chapter  upon 
feeding  and  top-dressing  is  replete  with  useful 
suggestions,  such  as  that  about  the  intermittent 
use  of  soot  water,  and  the  advantages  of  a  change 
of  diet  frcjm  week  to  week.  We  are  inclined, 
however,  to  think  that  Mr.  Molyneux's  practice 
of  giving  liquid  manure  before  the  flower-buds 
form  may  he  found  risky  by  growers  less  ex- 
perienced than  himself.  Some  of  the  fine.st 
varieties,  such  as  .lard in  des  Plantes,  are  easily 
rendered  blind  by  stimulants  given  a  few  days 
too  soon,  though  others,  such  as  Elaine,  seem  to 
delight  in  strong  food  from  a  comparatively  early 
stage.  We  think,  too,  that  the  statement  that 
"  the  pinks,  lilacs,  and  darker  shades  are  rendered 
iiLUch  richer"  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  too  general,  and  may  misleaJ.  Our  own  ex- 
perience is  that  the  finest  reds,  such  as  Culliiig- 
t'ordi,  are  easily  ruined  by  it.  E-tccUcnt  hints 
are  given  concerning  plants  and  blooms  for 
market,  and  a  record  of  the  heights  ordinarily 
reached  by  the  principal  varieties  will  be  found 
u^eful.  Indeed,  every  chapter  and  every  page  is 
crammed  with  solid  information. 

We  cannot,  however,  help  saying  that  in  thus 
praising  this  book  we  piaise  it  from  its  own 
poiiit  of  view,  which  is  bj'  no  means  ours.  We 
are  most  emphatically  of  opinion  that  the  popular 
admiration  for  huge,  coarse  flowers  is  a  degraded 
and  lamentable  ta.ste.  The  mob  demands  them 
and  exhibitors  supply  them,  and  we  shall  not 
easily  escape  from  this  vicious  circle ;  but  the 
mere  demand  for  such  productions  is  not  a  proof 
of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  as  Mr.  Molyneux 
and  others  think.  'J  he  average  Briton's  idea  of  a 
beautiful  carpet  pattern  used  to  be  magenta  Roses 
2  feet  across  on  a  ground  of  loud  blue,  and 
there  was  much  demand  fur  such  fabrics ;  but 
the  taste  wa^  not  thereby  proved  to  he  perfect 
and  final.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Molyneux  that 
comparatively  few  varieties  of  (,'hrysanthemum 
will  make  beautiful  plants  if  allowed  to  run  up 
to  their  natural  height  and  retain  all  their  buds, 
ihough  some,  e.g.,  Bouquet  Fait  and  Lady  Sel- 
borne,  are  far  lovelier  grown  in  this  way  than  in 
any  other.  But  we  maintain  that  the  truly 
artistic  grower  will  delight  in  a  plant  abundantly 
furnished  with  Ijranches,  leaves,  and  flowers 
peri'ect  in  form,  though  of  medium  size,  and  that 
such  a  plant  is  not  unnatural,  even  though 
fashioned  to  some  extent  by  the  grower's  art  ; 
and  a  Chrysanthemum  of  the  right  size,  accord- 
ing to  our  notions,  is  a  flower  wliich  adorns  its 
plant,  a  dwelling- room,  or  a  lady's  dress.  Two, 
or  at  the  most  three,  f)-inch  flowers  on  a  gaunt 
plant  fulfil  none  of  these  conditions.  Such 
monsters  are  good  for  a  Chrysanthemum  show, 
and  for  nothing  else  in  the  world.  But  the 
object  of  a  show  should  be  not  to  demonstrate 
how  much  bigness  and  how  little  refinement  a 
flower  is  capable  of,  but  to  teach  folk  of  high  and 
low  degree  how  best  to  make  their  gardens  and 
their  homes  bright  and  fragrant.  Sir.  Molyneux, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute "a  good  bloom,"  puts  size  first  and  colour 
last,  an  order  which  we  should  precisely  reverse. 
We  also  remark  that  he  omits  even  from  his  list 
of  decorative  varieties  three  of  our  most  especial 


favourites,  viz.,  the  old  Julie  Lagravere,  a  plant 
of  indomitable  constitution,  yielding  clusters  of 
small  velvety  flowers  of  an  unsurpassable  ruby 
crimson  ;  L'lle  des  Plaisirs,  or  Early  Red  Dragon, 
a  dwarf  Holly-like  bush,  almost  a  species  for 
distinctness,  which  wreathes  itself  with  a  mass  of 
satisfying  red-brown  ;  and  Tokio,  unique  among 
Chrysanthemums  for  the  grace  of  its  long  and 
slender  flower-stems  crowned  with  delicately 
fringed  and  almost  scarlet  blossoms.  But  then 
not  even  the  champion's  skill  could  induce  these 
plants  to  supply  him  with  !l-inch  blooms  for  his 
green  board.  About  one  part  of  the  book — the 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  dressed 
bloom,  the  implements  for  dressing,  the  cups  and 
tubes,  &c. — we  say  nothing.  We  have  our 
thoughts,  but  they  lie  too  deep  for  words. 

But  we  are  now,  we  own,  taking  Mr.  Moly- 
neux's book  out  of  its  own  plane,  so  to  speak,  for 
judgment.  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  florist  proper,  the  big-bloom  man,  the  winner 
of  "points,"  by  whom  and  for  whom  it  is  written, 
it  is  a  specimen  of  such  sound  and  thorough 
workmanship  as  we  seldom  meet  with,  and  will 
surely  be  indispensable  to  all  such  cultivators  of 
the  Chrysanthemum.  G.  H.  E. 


Public  Gardens. 


GARDENS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 
Londoners,  with  their  wealth  of  parks  and  gardens 
and  squares,  have  been  slow  to  realise  the  immense 
boon  to  health  and  happiness  which  an  increase  of 
open  spaces  would  be  to  our  overcrowded  popula- 
tion. Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  our 
appreciation  of  modern  Paris,  the  example  set  us 
by  the  boulevards  is  only  just  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt.  The  example,  however,  has  been  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Thames  Embankment,  Northum- 
berland Avenue,  and  that  more  recent  achieve- 
ment, Shaftesbury  Avenue,  go  far  to  show  a  zeal- 
ous desire  to  escape  from  what  may  be  called  the 
Oxford  Street  age.  Lord  Brahazon,  so  well  known 
for  his  untiring  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  poor,  has 
for  a  long  time  recognised  the  pressing  necessity 
of  utilising  every  available  plot  of  ground  for  their 
good  ;  and  with  this  aim  he  has,  as  president  of 
the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association, 
been  instrumental  in  throwing  open  a  vast  number 
of  spices  throughout  the  whole  of  London,  and 
has  thus  contributed  in  no  smalt  measure,  not 
only  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  our  less  fortu- 
nate fellow-citizens,  but  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  population.  The  fourth  annual  report  of 
the  association,  which  has  just  been  issued,  tells  a 
story  which  it  would  be  well  if  many  would  take 
to  heart.  It  shows  how  recreation  grounds  are  a 
necessity,  not  only  as  the  means  of  mere  breathing 
space,  but  also  as  harbours  for  the  thousands  of 
helpless  children  who  without  them  are  the  victims 
of  our  now  almost  unmanageable  traffic.  We  do 
not  propose  to  go  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
good  work  done  and  being  done  by  this  admirable 
institution.  It  will  be  enough  to  point  out  how 
through  its  agency  many  a  disused  burial  ground 
has  been  converted  into  a  quiet  recreation  ground 
for  old  and  young  ;  how  many  a  waste  spot  has 
been  levelled  and  turned  into  a  cricket  field  ;  how 
many  a  West-end  square  has  been  secured  eluring 
the  dead  season  for  the  use  of  the  gardenless  poor ; 
and  how  benches  and  drinking  fountains  have  been 
supplied  and  trees  planted  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  this 
association  to  which  we  would  call  special  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  that,  among  the  many  urgent  wants 
it  attempts  to  meet,  the  giving  of  employment  to 
the  unemployed  is  not  forgotten.  The  report  is, 
in  fact,  an  unanswerable  reply  to  those  who  say 
that  nothing  is  being  done  for  the  unemployed, 
and  on  this  ground  alone  Lord  Brabazon's  philan- 
thropic eflorts  cannot  be  overrated,  nor  the  asso- 
ciation of  which  he  is  the  head  be  too  warmly 
supported  in  its  beneficent  and  far-aeeing  aim. — 
Saturday  Review. 
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November  !>. 
CHRVSAXTHEiirMS  wera  the  prtvailing  exhibits  on 
this  occasion,  and  numerous  new  sorts  were  submitteil 
to  the  committee.  Several  new  or  rare  plants  added 
to  the  interest  of  the  meeting,  ard  the  following  fir.st- 
cla.'^s  certificates  were  awarded  : — 

CLEHODENDnox  NUTANS. — A  beautiful  old  tropical 
shrub,  shown  by  Mr.  Head,  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Gardens,  Sydenham,  who  brought  it  from  India 
several  years  ago.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  other 
(ultivated  Clcrodtndrons,  leing  a  much-branched 
tbrub  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  with  long  and  rather 
narrow  leaves.  The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white, 
produced  ii  drooping  racemes  from  the  tips  of  the 
young  shunts.  The  calices  are  reddish  purple,  and 
the  flowers  are  followed  by  indigo-blue  berries. 
Flowering  hjbituiUy,  as  it  does,  at  this  season,  its 
value  is  tnhanced. 

Po.xTEDEKiA  cinssu'ES  PELICATA. — A  lovely  water 
plant,  common  enough  in  botanic  gaidens,  but  very 
seldom  sien  in  flower.  The  plant  is  at  once  known 
by  the  swollen  leaf-i^talks,  which  cau;e  the  plant  to 
float.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  an  erect  spike  ;  they 
are  about  1  h  inches  across,  of  a  delicate  pale  mauve, 
and  adorned  with  a  deeper  llo  ch  of  the  sime  colour 
on  the  upper  sepal,  and  spotted  with  yellow.  This 
beautiful  aipiatic  was  shown  by  Mr.  Koes  from  Sir 
George  Macleay's  garden  at  Pendell  Court,  Surrey. 

Pbimhla  capit.vta  MA.IOB.  —  A  large  growing 
vdriety  ot  this  superb  Himalayan  Piimrcse.  The 
flower. stems  are  over  a  foot  in  height,  terminated  by 
a  dense  head  of  flowers  of  the  richest  purple.  Shown 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatberbank,  Weybridge. 

Angb.ecl'm  aviculabe. — A  siD;,'ular,  rare,  and  very 
beautiful  Orchiil.  It  somewhat  resembles  A.  arcua- 
tum.  It  is  of  dwarf  growth,  aod  the  plant  e.xhibited 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  bore  two  spikes,  each  about 
a  foot  long,  and  bearing  abt-ut  si-xteen  flowers  set  in 
pairs  on  the  spike.  The  flo«  ers  are  white  and  trans- 
parent, and  the  tail-like  spurs  are  over  4  inches  long. 
It  is  apparently  a  free-flowering  species. 

Amaryllis  Ladt  Mayoress. — A  grand  new  variety 
of  the  reticulata  race  of  hybrids;  flowers  in  autumn 
and  winter.  The  present  variety  is  a  cross  between 
the  old  A  reticulata  and  Leopoldi.  The  flowers  of 
the  hybrid  i>ossess  the  reticulated  and  delicately  r  )se- 
coloured  flowers,  while  from  Leopoldi  it  has  gained 
large  size  of  fl'jwer  and  fine  shape.  It  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  autumn  stove  plants.  It  was  shown  by 
the  raisers,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Chhvsanthemum  CoyiiETrE  de  Castile. — A  new 
Japanese  variety  raided  by  M.  Delaus.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  delic.ite  colour,  which  is  a  p.ale  peach 
pink,  a  tint  rarely  seen  among  the  nmltitude  of  sorts 
now  grown.  The  flowers  are  large  and  full,  tlie 
florets  narrow,  long  and  reflexed.  The  sort  was 
shown  in  excellent  cenidition  by  Mr.  W.  Holmes, 
F"raiupt<in  I'aik  Nursery,  Hackney,  every  ])lant  in  the 
gre)up  of  about  a  dozen  being  only  about  2  feet  hii;h, 
and  carrying  luxuiiant  foliage  and  very  fine  blooms. 

Chrvsant[iemls[  fiLORiosiM. —  A  Jap.aneso  .sort, 
with  large  flowers,  with  a  dense  mass  arranged,  long 
and  narrow  florets  of  a  clear  golden  yellow  colour. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Chrysanthemum  White  Ceres  (Japanese). — 
Flo  vers  large,  long,  shaggy,  pure  white.  Shown  by 
Me  trs.  Veitch. 

Chbysanthemum  Phiebus  (Japanese). — Flowers  of 
a  bright  yellow,  medium  size,  and  full.  Shoj-n  by- 
Messrs.  Veitch. 

Chry.santhemum  Eynsfobd  Gem. — A  tingle  Ane- 
m  me-flowered  variety  with  blooms  about  the  size  of 
a  crown-piece,  centre  bright  yellow,  florets  deep  rose- 
purple  ;  an  extremely  pretty  sort.  Exhibited  by 
Jlessrs.  Cannell,  Swanley. 

Chrysanthemum  Ahmibil  Sik  J.  F.  Symonhs. 

A  \ery  large  flower,  semi-double,  tlic  large  yellow 
disc  being  conspicuous  ;  the  floweis  are  long  and 
densely  arranged  around  the  centre,  and  are  bright 
yellow.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell. 


Cheys.^ntdkmdm  Jane. — A  single-flowered  and 
beiutiful  sort,  of  moderate  size,  snow-white  florets 
and  bright  yellow  centre.  Certificated  as  a  "deco- 
rative "  variety.     From  Messrs.  Cannell. 

Chrysanthemum  La  France. — A  Japanese  variety 
of  a  wonderfully  rich  colour — a  kind  of  crimson- 
purple  ;  the  flowers  are  of  wedium  size,  dense  and  of 
good  form.     From  Messrs.  Cannell. 

Among  other  plants  of  interest  shown  were  some 
new  Orchids  from  Messrs.  Veitch.  One  of  these  was 
the  new  hybriel  Zygopetalum  leopardinum,  which  is 
supposed,  to  be  a  cross  between  Z.  maxillare  and 
Colax  jugosus.  The  flowers  are  about  the  same  size 
as  those  of  Z.  maxillare  ;  the  sepals  are  greenish, 
heavily  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  while  the  lip  is 
of  a  bright  purple,  mottled  with  white.  MasdevalHa 
glaphyrantha,  another  new  hybrid,  is  probably  a  cross 
between  M.  infracta  and  M.  Barbeana,  it  being  most 
like  the  latter  parent.  A  beautiful  hybrid  is  Calanthe 
hybrida  grandiflora,  a  cross  between  C.  Turneri  nivalis 
and  C.  vestita  lutea,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large 
and  pure  wbite,  borne  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
Turneri.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  Begonia  John 
Heal,  a  new  winter-flowering  plant  with  flowers  of  a 
bright  carmine,  which  remain  on  the  plant  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  and  then  gradually  wither  without 
dropping.  Opiismenns  ^lbidus.  shown  by  the  same 
firm,  is  likely  to  become  a  useful  carpeting  plant  in 
stoves.  It  is  a  variegated  tropical  Grass  i>f  trailing 
growth,  .and  retains  its  colour  throughout  the  year. 
Mr.  Ii.  J.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell, 
showed  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Laelia  prcestans,  repre- 
senting a  first-rate  variety.  The  plant  bore  five 
flowers,  each  4  inches  across.  He  also  showeei  flowers 
of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  .an  1  a  twin-flowered  spike 
of  Cypripedium  insigne.  Mr.  Tautz,  Studley  House, 
Hammersmith,  sent  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  Leeanum 
superbum,  a  very  handsome  hybrid  from  C  Spiceri- 
anum,  and  considered  to  be  one  of  the  very  finest 
Lady's  Slipper  Orchids  grown.  Messrs.  Heath,  of 
Cheltenh.ain,  showed  speuimens  of  Ixora  Besti ;  but 
November  is  hardly  the  season  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  Ixoras. 

New  Chrysanthemums  were  plentiful,  collections 
being  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Cannell,  Bull,  and 
Ower.  The  cut  blooms  from  Messrs.  Cannell  were 
e.xceptionally  fine,  comprising  new  semi-elouble  and 
single  sorts,  which  may  yet  prove  as  popular  as  the 
doubles.  'J  he  sorts  we  singled  out  of  the  Swanley 
collection  as  the  best  were  Neatness,  Scarlet  Gem, 
Eysford  Gem,  Rose  Favourite,  Jane,  Coquette  de 
Castile,  La  France,  Mrs.  Cannell,  and  Thorpe  Junior. 
.-Vmong  Messrs.  Veitch's  sorts  were  Paul  Uutour, 
.Jupiter,  Kuy  Bias,  Mr.  H.  Elliott,  all  good.  Among 
Mr.  Owen's  new  sorts  the  best  were  Distinction,  Mr. 
Glover,  and  Mrs.  Naish;  and  among  Mr.  Bull's  were 
Lady  Avenal,  W.  Clai-k,  and  Madame  Ghys.  A 
bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Clark, 
Twickenham,  for  a  very  fine  lot  of  Cyclamens,  the 
first  group  shown  this  season.  Among  the  sorts  was 
an  extremely  dark  one  called  Albert  Victor,  one  of 
the  finest  daiks  yet  raised. 

Fruit. — The  following  were  among  the  principal 
exhibits  :  A  new  Grape  named  Miss  Clark  came  from 
Mr.  E.  Wi^odall,  St.  Nicholas  House,  Scarborough. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  crossing  Black  Hamburg 
and  Gros  Colmar.  The  bunches  shown  much  re- 
sembled the  latter  variety,  but  it  is  said  to  ripen  a 
month  earlier  when  grown  together  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  committee  desire  to  see  bunches  of 
it  again  later  together  with  foliage.  The  bunches 
shown  were  excellent  examples  of  good  culture. 
Another  new  Grape  was  shown  named  Winter  King. 
It  is  a  noble-looking  black  variety,  which  the  com- 
mittee consider  like  G-ros  jMaroc.  It  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Bowman,  Hylauds  Park,  Chelmsford.  Jlr. 
Roupell  showed  some  excellent  fruits  of  Apples,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  being  unusually  fine.  A  cultural 
commenelation  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Lane,  Berk- 
hampstead,  for  a  very  fine  displ.ay  of  their  Apple 
Prince  Albert,  which  is  one  of  the  very  finest  kitchen 
Apples  we  have.  Jlessrs.  Veitch  showed  fruits  of 
the  new  Apple  Bismarck,  a  noble  fruit,  lai'ge  and 
handsome ;  and  Messrs.  Rivers  sent  a  gathering  of 
the  Wyedale  Plum,  said  to  be  the  latest  and  best  of 
all  culinary  sorts. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM,   ROYAL 
AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER. 

NoVEMBEB    10    AND    11. 

The  large  and  really  grand  show  of  Chrysanthemums 
held  at  the  Aquarium  this  week  afforded  further  evi- 
dence of  the-  fact  that  a  central  Chrysanthemum 
society  has  hitherto  been  a  need  among  gi'owers  and 
exhibitors  of  this  popular  flower.  Local  societies 
are  plentiful  enough,  but  these  for  the  most  part  are 
so  hemmed  in  by  restrictions,  that  growers  in  out-of- 
the-way  pl.aces  cannot  exhibit.  But  with  this  newly- 
constituted  national  society  the  case  is  different. 
Anyone  can  compete,  .and  it  is  this  open  competition 
that  is  finding  favour  among  exhibitors,  who  value 
the  honour  of  prize-winning  in  classes  open  to  all 
omers  more  than  when  the  show  is  purely  local. 
This  national  society,  though  it  cannot,  apparently, 
quite  make  up  its  mind  to  renounce  its  local  origin 
(that  of  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington),  becomes 
each  year  less  local  in  its  shows,  for  now  one  sees  ex- 
hibits from  the  provinces  and  less  from  liOndon 
growers.  The  society  is  also  making  itself  important 
in  other  ways  than  holding  shows.  It  now  boasts  of 
a  floral  comndttee — a  tribunal  before  which  new  va- 
rieties may  be  placed  for  adjudication.  It,  more- 
over, publishes  an  ofBcial  catalogue  of  sorts,  which  is 
excellent,  notwithstanding  the  quibbles  that  have 
been  raised  concerning  it  in  various  quarters;  and  its 
litest  work  has  been  the  affiliation  of  provincial  local 
societies,  which  now  numbers  over  a  score.  In  short, 
the  society  has  aimed  in  making  itself  the  representa- 
tive Chrysanthemum  society,  and  it  is  fast  gaining 
that  position. 

The  schedule  on  this  occasion  was  lengthy  and 
comprehensive,  and  the  prizes  offerei  were  substantial, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  upwards  of  £21111. 

The   Chrysanthemum   classes  numbered  thirty-six, 
and  in  aldition  to  this  there  was  a  fine  exhibitim  of 
fruit,  vegeta'iles,  aid  fine  foliaged  plants. 
Incurved  Varieties. 

The  chief  class  in  this  section  was  that  for  fort/  eight 
blooms,  for  which  the  three  prizes  offered  were  £l'<, 
£7,  and  £4.  There  were  eight  collections,  but  far 
surpassing  all  was  that  from  the  well-known  grower, 
Mr.  Gibson,  Morden  Park,  Surrey.  Every  bloom 
was  good,  and  the  selection  could  not  be  better,  but 
the  exhibitor  made  a  sad  mistake.  He  staged  four 
blooms  of  one  sort  ;  whereas  the  limit  was  but  three 
of  a  sort.  Through  that  blunder  he  was  disqu.alified, 
and  lost  the  v.aluable  prize.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  sorts  he  showed  : — 


John  Salter 

Nil  Desperaiidum 

Barbara 

Hero  of  Stulce  Newington 

Jardin  des  Plantes 

Nonpareil 

Golden  Eagle 

Refulgeuce 

Lord  Wolseley 

Yellow  Perrtction 


Kmpress  of  India 
Princess  of  WhIcs 
Golden  Queen 
Golden  Kinpves5 
yueen  of  Knglaiid 
Princess  Teck 
Jeanne  d'-Aa-c 
Princess  Bealiice 
Slabel  Ward 
1.  idy  Hardiogc 

The  second  best  collection,  from  Messrs.  Drover,  of 
Farehaai,  was  consequently  placed  first  ;  Mr.  Wm. 
Wildman,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Salter,  third. 

The  best  collection  of  twenty-four  blooms  was  from 
Mr.  Wildman,  and  consisted  of — 
Empress  of  India  Nil  Desperandum 

Golden  Empress  Prince  Alfred 

J.ord  .Mccstcr  Alfred  Salter 

Guernsey  Nugget  Queen 

.Jeauire  d'Arc  Venus 

Kve  Antonolli 

Novelty  Barbara 

Mrs.  Dixon  .1.  Salter 

U.  Glenny  Refulgence 

Princess  Bsatrica  Lady  Slade 

Mr.  Bunn  Mrs.  Shiprtan 

Lord  Wolseley  General  Slade 

The  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Sanderson,  took 
the  second  prize  ;  and  Mr.  Strong  the  third. 

There  were  nine  collections  of  eighteen  blooms,  that 
from  Mr.  Kidd,  West  Hill  House,   Dartford,   an  ex- 
cellent  display,   being  first.     He  had  the  following 
sorts  : — 
Princess  of  Wales  Prince  Alfred 


Emjircss  of  India 
L.od  Wolseley 
.1.  Salter 
^Ir.  Brunlees 
Isaljella  BootU 
Barun  Beust 
Princess  Beatrice 
Mrs.  Shipmaii 


Golden  Empress 
Lord  Alcestcr 
Mrs.  Heale , 
Jeanne  d'.\ic 
Nil  Desperandum 
Prince  of  Wales 
Eve 
Cherub 
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The  class  for  a  dozen  blooms  was  also  large,  there 
being  ten  lots.  The  first,  from  Mr.  Doughty,  con- 
fisted  of  CJueenof  England,  Golden  Empress,  Empress 
of  India,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mrs.  Heale,  Mrs.  Shipman, 
Lord  Alcester,  Princess  of  Teck,  A.  Salter,  Prince 
Alfred,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Lady  Hardinge. 

Among  fourteen  sets  of  six  blooms,  Mr.  Hill,  of 
H^the,  sent  a  fine  collection  for  the  first  prize,  which 
consisted  of  Empress  of  India,  Princess  of  Wales, 
J.  Salter,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Nil  Desperanduni,  and 
Princess  Teck. 

The  first  prize  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  any 
variety  was  taken  by  Mr.  Springbett,  with  Princess 
of  Wales  ;  Mr.  Salter,  with  Lord  Wolseley,  was 
second  ;  and  Empress  of  India  was  third. 

Japanese  Varieties. 

^  There  were  six  classes  devote  d  to  this  popular  sec- 
tion, and  throughout  some  extremely  fine  blooms  were 
shown.  The  principal  class  was  for  forty-eight 
blooms  in  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties,  the 
prizes  being  £li),  £7,  and  £i.  There  were  .seven 
competitors,  whose  exhibits  made  a  great  display. 
The  chief  prizeman  was  Mr.  Gibson,  who  had  a  grand 
collection  of  large  and  highly-coloured  bhioms  and  a 
first-rate  selection  of  varietie'.  These  comprised  the 
following,  and  of  several  there  were  duplicates  : — 

Ma3.  C.  Aviiiguier  L'AdoraKe 

Japouais  Hiver  Fleuti 

M.  Licroix  Mods.  Astorg 

Maiden's  Blush  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey 

Grandifloi-um  Roseum  jiictum 

Golden  Dragon  Marg.irct  Marroucli 

Baronne  de  Prailly  Jeanne  De!aux 

Conitesse  de  Beauregard  Duchess  of  Albany 

Boulo  d'Or  Meg  Merrilies 

M.  L.  Brunei  Thunbcrg 

Elaiue  Comte  de  Gcrminy 

Album  striatum  White  Dragon 

Criterion  Val  dAndorre 

Very  fine  collections  were  shown  in  this  large  class  by 
Mr.  Ridout,  of  Keigate,  and  Mr.  Bettesworth,  of 
Cheshunt,  who  were  second  and  third  respectively. 
Of  the  best  twenty-four  blooms,  the  finest  were  those 
from  Mr.  Child,  of  Esher,  whose  collection  was  made 
up  of — 

Comtesse  de  Beauregard 

Baronne  de  Prailly 

Vul  d'Andorre 

Meg  Merrilies 

Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey 

Peter  the  Gre.at 

Album  plenum 

Duchess  of  Albany 

Album  striatimi 

Japonais 

Elaine 

F.  Bouch.arlat 


Mad.  Audiguier 
Mons.  Astorg 
Thunl.icrg 
Mad.  Laeroix 
Yellow  Dragon 
Gal.atea 
Criterion 
Mad.  de  Sevin 
N.  Davis 
Hiver  Fleuri 
Augustine 
La  Trioiui>hante 

There  were  seven  collections  in  this  cla^s,  all  good' 
but  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  was  more  numerous' 
there  being  twelve  competitors.  The  dozen  which  Mr. 
Moore  showed  for  the  first  prize  were — 


Baronne  de  Prailly 
Mons.  Astorg 
Val  d'Andorre 
Criterion 
Thuntierg 

Triomphe    de    la     Eue      du 
Ch.atelet 


Comte  de  Gcrmiuy 

M.  Delaux 

F.  A.  Davis 

Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey 

Soleil  Levant 

M.  J.  Laing 


The  best  six  Japanese  blooms  of  a  white  sort  were 
some  some  grand  examples  of  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey 
from  Mr.  Duncan,  followed  by  Mdme.  Laeroix,  also 
remarkable  flowers,  and  Elaine.  The  best  six  blooms 
of  any  coloured  sort  were  of  Yellow  Dragon,  the 
second  best  Japonais,  and  the  third  .Jeanne  Ue'Iaux. 

Rekiexed  v.UiiETlES  Were  a  fine  class,  the  seven 
collections  of  twelve  all  being  first-rate.  The  best, 
from  Mr.  Moore,  consisted  of — 


Mrs.  Fiirsyth 
Cloth  of  Gold 
Peach  Christine 
Phidias 
Garibaldi 


Golden  Christine 
Felicity 
Dr.  iSlurpo 
CuUingfordi 


Anemone  Po.mpons  were  shown  best  by  Mr- 
Whitley  from  a  London  garden  at  Southwark.  His 
sorts  were — • 


Regulus 

Antouius 

Mdnio.  Chalonge 

Astarte 

Ilo.sc  Marguerite 

Pcrlc 


Miss  Nightingale 
Mra.  Wyness 
,  Marguerite  de  Cui 
Mr.  Astie 
Magenta  King 


Dr.  Sharp 
Touasaint  Mauris^t 
Mons.  Huste 
Mdme.  Mai  the 


LARCiE  Anemone- t'LOWEKEn  sorts  were  also  well 
represented  by  six  sets  of  twelve  kinds,  Mr.  Moore 
being  first  again.     His  sorts  were — 

Laing's  Anemone  Acquisition 

Mis.  Pothers  I.,ady  Marguerite 

Sunflower  Fleur  do  Marie 

Gluck  King  of  Anemones 

Georges  Sand  Minnie  Chatc 

Empress  Princess  Louise 


Po Ji  PONS.  —  This  pretty  class  was  re  presented 
admirably  by  a  few  of  the  exhibitors  of  twelve  sorts. 
The  best  collection  contained — 

Black  Douglas 
Marabout 
Adelo  Prisette 
Prince  Victor 
Goldcu  Circle 

Pot  PL.iNT.s— These,  ef  course,  made  the  principd 
disphay,  and,  on  the  wheile,  they  were  excellent. 
There  w€re  nine  classes  set  apart  for  them,  the  chief 
being  the  two  for  groups  vt  Japanese  sorts  only,  and 
for  other  sorts  exclusive  of  Japanese.  Twenty  sorts 
were  the  minimum  number  to  be  shown,  and  the  allotted 
space  for  each  group  was  CO  feet.  A  very  fine  l)t 
of  uniform  medium  height  won  the  first  prize  over  the 
Japanese  sorts.  This  was  from  Mr.  Edwards,  Balb.am 
Nursery,  while  the  corresponding  first  prize  grouji  wss 
from  Mr,  Stevens,  St,  John's  Nursery,  Pu'ney,  The 
triiined  specimens  werj  of  the  usual  stamp,  excelUnt 
in  their  way,  and  particularly  notewcirthy  were  the 
six  trained  Pompon  plants.  Tnese  were  from  Mr, 
Reeve,  Hadley  House,  Barntt.  Each  plant  was  fully 
5  feet  across,  the  trellis  being  mushroom  shaped.  The 
sorts  were  Rose  Andromed<t,  Golden  C'edo  Nulli,  Sceur 
Melanie,  Eanny  and  Marguerite  de  C'oi.  Mr.  Monks 
nine  trained  specimens  were  good,  and  the  same  ex- 
hibitor's six  trained  plants  won  the  first  prize.  A 
special  silver  medal  was  awarded,  ami  very  deservedly, 
to  Mr.  Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney, 
the  society's  hon.  secretary,  for  a  magnificent  group 
of  mixed  varieties,  every  plant  being  admirably  grown, 
and  most  remark.ablewas  the  dwarf  growthof  the  «  hole 
collection,  the  average  height  being  2  feet,  yet  the 
blooms  were  large  and  fully  developed. 

Fruit. 

The  various  classes  for  fruit  were  well  filled,  the 
quality  throughout  being  really  first  rate.  This  high 
form  was  specially  found  in  the  Graj  e  classes,  the  chief 
of  which  consisted  of  twelve  bunches,  in  not  less  than 
three  kinds.  Here  a  new  exhibitor  from  Ticchurst 
fairly  bore  off  the  honours  by  sheer  weight,  having 
no  less  than  six  bunches  of  Gros  Colmar,  \ery  fine 
indeed  ;  three  huge  Barbarossa,  capitally  done  and 
weighing  Ifjlbs. ;  and  three  excellent  Black  Alicante. 
The  second  prize  went  to  a  much  more  varied  and 
interesting  collection  from  Elvaston,  but  the  honours 
were  chiefiy  won  by  some  grand  Gros  Colmar,  the 
three  bunches  showing  size  of  berry,  colour,  form, 
and  finish  such  as  rarely  are  seen,  and  well  merited 
the  special  cultural  certificate  awarded.  Other 
bunches  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Golden  (Juesn, 
.and  Mrs.  Pearson,  whites ;  and  AUcante,  Lady 
Downes,  and  Mrs.  Pmce,  blacks.  The  capital  lot 
of  bunches  from  Gunton  Park  compiised  Mrs.  Pince, 
rather  loose  and  lacking  colour ;  Black  Morocco,  Gros 
Maroc,  and  Lady  Downes,  these  latter  three  being 
very  good.  There  were  seven  lots  shown,  and  some 
fine  bunches  were  left  out  in  the  cold.  Of  Duick 
O'rapts,  in  a  class  for  three  bunches  the  best  again 
were  from  Ticehnrst — very  fine  handsome  tajjering 
Gros  Colmar  ;  some  gocd,  but  shouldered  bunches  of 
the  same  kind  were  second  ;  and  good  Alicantes 
third.  Three  remarkably  fine  and  well-finished 
bunches  of  Barbarossa  were  in  the  class  which  com- 
prised nine  lots.  Of  W/iitc  il rapes,  the  best  were 
Aluscat  of  Alexandiia,  from  Gunnerslniry  Paik, 
medium-sized,  but  finely  finished.  Otliei'S  of  the 
same  kind  took  the  other  prizes.  A  c.ipltal  lot  of 
Golden  Queen  had  to  stand  out. 

0/ -s/.r  dishes  of  Pears,  eight  lots  were  shown;  some 
splendid  fruits  were  found,  though  not  a  few  others 
were  past  eating.  Gunton  Park  was  again  to  the 
fore,  as  in  the  past,  with  these  fruits;  grand  samples 
of  jlarie  Louise  d'Cccle,  with  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre; 
Bosc,  Glou  Morceau,  Marie  Louise,  and  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  making  up  the  coUectien.  From  Becken- 
ham  came  very  fine  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre' 
Clairgeau,    Beurre     Diel,     Duchesse     d'Angouleme, 


Beurre'  Superfin;  whilst  a  nice  lot  from  Cheshunt 
was  third.  JJ^sscrt  Apple!  were  mostly  shown  in 
good  form  and  rich  in  olour.  Among  teu  collecU'ins 
from  various  paits  of  the  country,  that  from  Horsham 
was  the  best;  tlie  chief  sorts  were  Ribston,  Blenheim, 
and  Cox'.s  Orange  Pijipins,  (Jolden  Russet,  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  .and  King  of  th?  Pippins.  The  next 
best  lot  came  from  Welford  Park,  one  of  the  best 
Apple  gardens  in  the  kingdom,  and  comprised  Adam'.s 
Pearmain,  Cornish  Aromatic,  Gravenstein,  Blenheim 
of  rich  colour,  and  Cjx's  Orange  Pippins,  with  a  very 
handsome  yellow  kind;  Lady  Alice  Eyre,  a  seedling 
from  the  old  Golden  Reinette,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Petworth  supplied  rich  colour  in  the  Nanny, 
S.-arle';  Nonpareil,  Ribston,  an  1  Blenheim  Pippins, 
&c. ;  Fearn's  Pippin,  Mabbetl's  Pearmain,  and  Wor- 
cester Pearmain  were  very  good  in  this  clas-.  Nine 
hti  of 

A'/Jt7((K  .l/iji'fj  Wt re  shown  by  nine.  In  the  best 
hit  were  sup;rb  fruits  of  Cox's  Pomona,  Waltham 
Abbey  Secdliu?,  Emperor  A'exander,  Warner's  King, 
Loddiogtou  Seedling,  and  Glorii  Mur.di,  coming  from 
Linton  Paik  ;  whilst  Welford  Park  followed  with 
supeib  B.-abant  Bellefleur,  Mere  de  Me'nage,  Stirling 
Castle,  Blenheim  I'ippin,  &c.  The  third  lot,  from 
Loughlon,  included  good  Annie  Elizabeth,  Echlin- 
ville^  Alfrist  ^n,  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  Thus  there 
were  no  less  tb.an  thirteen  civerse  kinds  in  the  eighteen 
dishes.  A  special  silver  m£d.al  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
G.  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  for  a  grand  collection  of^  100 
di.shes  cif  Apples,  which  included  r.ll  the  best  kinds, 
rich  in  colour,  and  very  fine. 

Vegetables. 

Four  collections  of  Potatoes  were  in  competition  in 
the  class  for  twelve  dishes,  the  best  coming  from  Edge- 
cote,  Oxford— clean  and  h.andsome  ;  whilst  iu  the 
class  for  six  dishes  there  were  five  collections,  Pet- 
wort'i  and  Ealing  having  the  best  lots.  Of  white 
kinds,  London  Hero,  Schoolmaster,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Chancellor,  Reading  Giant,  Sutton's  Seedling,  and 
Favourite  ;  and  of  coloured  kinds,  The  Dean,  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  Edgecote  Purple,  Reading  Russet,  anel 
Prizetcaker  were  the  best. 

Spec'al  prizes. — Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  piizes  for 
six  kinds  of  vegetables  brouirht  eight  lots,  the  simples 
being  exceptionally  good.  Esher  was  a  spe  ially  good 
first  with  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Prizetaker 
Leeks,  Snowdrop  Potatoes,  Intermediate  Carrots, 
Rousham  Park  Onions,  and  Perfection  Tomatoes. 
In  other  collections  were  fine  Cauliflowers,  Chancel'or 
Potatoes,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Red  Celery,  &c.  Five 
prizes  were  awarded.  Messrs.  Webb  .and  Sons, 
Wordsley,  ofltered  prizts  for  a  simihar  class,  six  lots 
competing,  the  best  coming  from  Colesbill  garden.", 
and  including  very  fine  Student  Parsnip-,  Carrots, 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Magnum  B.jnum  Pota- 
toes, and  Snowball  Turnips.  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  staged  100  dishes  of  Potatoes,  including  seed- 
lings and  good  named  kinds,  all  the  samples  being 
excellent. 

A  list  of  prizes  is  given  in  our  advertising  columas. 


Verbenas  and  red  spider.— I  shall  be  thankful 
if  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  will  tell  me  what  to  do 
under  the  following  circumstances :  My  stock  of  p'ants  of 
Verbeu.as  is  badly  covered  with  rel  spider  aud  other  pests, 
I  have  watered  them  with  soot  water,  and  should  like  to 
know  if  th.at  will  keep  them  free  from  red  spider  and  rust, 
1  have  heard  th,at  it  will  do  so,  but  should  like  to  know  what 
others  think  of  it.  What  temperature  should  Verbenas  bo 
kept  in  during  the  winter  months?— B, 

R.  It.,  Nairn.—"  Thompson  on  the  Vine."  Blaekwocd  and 
Son. 

Names   of  plants.— ii'<s.!i-.«.   !s.,  Kirii  s/i-cci.— Rubus 

rosaifolius. T.  M.  i?.- Judging  from  a  single  flower,  your 

Orchid  appears  to  be  Cymbidium  Dayanum. J.  M.,Bot- 

liiud-^IL— Pretty  forms  of  Scabiosa  atropurpurea ;  it  is   an 

annual //.     .(.     Page. — Oncidium    serratum. //'.     S., 

i^J>M•fls^r. -Specimens  scut  without  numbers  are  Adiantum 
fulvum,  Pteiis  semilata,  Pteris  serrulata  cristati,  Selaginella 

pubescci'S. /;'.    tr.   L.,   Il'ealrm. — 1,   Chrysanthemum  lati- 

folium ;  '2,  Chrysanthemum  Leueanthemum ;  '.i,  Urospcrmum 
Dalechampi ;  4,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  var. ;  5,  Silphium  terebin- 

thinaceum  ;  6,  Silphium  perfoliatum. Jl/(.ss  P.,  Brislot.^ 

Oxalis  rosea. A.    It,    ICijK/L'niiCi-e.— Specimen   quite   un. 

distinguishable ;  send  flower  again. 

Names  of  fruits.- ir.  )l'/ia<'.-l,  Pitmittnn  Duchess; 
■2,  Chaumontcl  ;  C,  Napoleon  ;  7,  Doyeni.e  du  Comice,    We 

name  four  only  each  time. jr.  ii.  II. — Pitmaston  Duebess. 

H.  2'.— All  the  fruits  were  too  much  decayed  to  identify. 

—  .svf,/.— 1,  Scckel ;  2,  Passe  Colmar;  others  will  be  named 
next  week. 
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WOODS  &^ORESTS. 

NOTES. 
Sawmills.  -The  way  "Omega"  and  other? 
mapinify  and  harp  on  the  importance  and  dutie? 
of  the  estate  sawmill  makes  one  think  that  if  they 
lost  that  string,  their  bow  would  be  almost  useless. 
On  the  large  estate  where  I  first  became  familiar 
with  sawmills,  we  had  two  large  ones  for  the 
woods  and  one  in  the  woodyard.  The  two  in  the 
woods  were  chiefly  employed  in  cutting  up  rough 
slabs,  rails,  and  posts  for  estate  purposes,  and  no 
one  concerned  themselves  much  about  them 
except  the  two  old  men  and  their  as-istants  who 
looked  after  them.  Their  management  is  of  the 
simplest  description.  Here  we  have  a  steam  mill 
for  sawing  our  timber,  and,  in  addition  to  our 
own  wants,  we  do  a  good  deal  of  colliery  work,  so 
that  our  duties  are  perhaps  more  complicated 
than  on  most  estates.  Still,  we  have  had  no 
libourers  having  their  ribs  broken  that  I  remember 
for  twenty  years  back  or  longer,  but,  bo  that  as  it 
may,  I  am  puz/,'ed  to  understand  how  sawmills 
can  bo  conducted  without  labourers,  even  at  what- 
ever ri-ik  there  may  be.  In  "Omega's"  case  I 
can  only  conclude  that  the  '■  many  handy  and 
good  labourers  he  has  seen  with  ribs  broken,  arms 
hands,  and  thumbs  and  fingers  ofi'  through 
attempting  to  woik  the  circular  saw  '  has  com- 
pelled him  to  do  the  manual  work  himself  belong- 
ing to  his  sawmi.l,  and  to  turn  the  more  important 
duties  of  forester  over  to  h'n  men.  His  picture  of 
mutilated  limbs,  however,  will  not  do,  for  no  such 
universal  disasters  happen  in  any  well-regulated 
establishment.  In  addition  to  our  own  mill,  there 
is  another  not  far  oil  that  probably  saws  up 
20,(ILtl)  feet  of  our  timber  annually  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes,  and  when  the  owner  called 
the  other  day  and  heard  "Omega's"  catalogue 
read  out,  his  remark  was  that  the  sooner  "Omega  " 
took  refuge  in  as-urance  against  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  the  better,  as  in  anyone  else's  case 
the  conseriuences  would  have  been  ruinous,  work- 
men not  nowadays  usually  submitting  with 
impunity  to  have  their  limbs  mutilated  to  the 
e.xtent  that  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
"  Omega's  "  men.  As  regards  "  Omega's  "  defini- 
tion of  a  forester  as  a  "person  to  superintend 
general  estate  management,"  I  have  to  reply  that 
he  is  not  a  person  on  whom  such  duties  devolve 
where  a  forester  proper  is  kept.  That  is  well 
known,  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  magnify  his  posi- 
tion in  that  way,  well,  then,  the  gardener  is  by 
far  the  most  likely  man  for  such  an  important 
post,  and  there  have  been,  and  are,  gardeners  who 
could  be  named  on  whom  the  post  of  general 
estate  agent  has  been  conferred  from  ducal  estates 
downwards,  and  who  have  performed  their  duties 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  quite  fulfilling 
the  estimate  formed  of  them  from  their  skill  and 
knowledge  as  gardeners.  I  could,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  enumerate  about  half  a  dozen 
gardeners  I  know  of  who  held,  or  do  hold,  such 
positions.  In  conclusion,  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
convince  "Omega"  by  my  writings,  but  if  he 
would  only  meet  my  objections  by  something  else 
than  mere  platitudes  and  assertions,  I  might  try, 
although  his  particular  conversion  on  the  subject 
is  not  the  whole  end  ani  aim  of  my  writings. 

Prices  of  timbkr. — "  Voung  Forester's  "  letter 
on  this  head  is  interesting  as  showing  how  prices 
and  demand  vaiy  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
He  has  little  or  no  call  for  "  small  Oak  '  in  Mon- 
mouthshire; whereas,  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire, 
poles  from  'ij  feet  upwards  are  the  only  kind  sale- 
able till  we  get  up  to  trees  fit  for  wagon  tiJes, 
which  are  in  lair  demand,  and  that  must  quarter 
l;U  inches  IS  feet  up.  Trees  between  the  two 
are  practically  unsaltable  in  any  quantity.  We 
have  to  set  such  timber  cut  in  the  falls  if  they 
happen  to  be  dying  or  going  the  wrong  way,  but 
they  have  accumulated  on  the  hands  of  purchasers 
to  such  an  extent  during  the  past  few  years,  that, 
in  order  to  give  purchasers  a  chance  of  getting 
rid  of  them,  we  have  ceased  for  the  present  to 
mark  any  trees  above  8A  feet,  unless  dead  or  ill- 
placed,  always  excepting  wagon-side  trees  when 


to  spare.  As  regards  these  large  trees  for  wagons, 
hitherto  the  bett  and  soundest  Oak  only  has  been 
emplojed,  but  (f  late  Memel  or  red  deal  has  been 
introduced  in  iilacc  of  Oak,  with  what  results  I 
cannot  say,  but  makers  speak  favourably  of  it 
as  being  nearly  as  strong  as  Oak,  while  much 
cheaper  and  lighter.  As  by  far  the  biggest  part 
of  the  large  Oak  in  this  country  goes  for  wagons, 
it  may  be  guessed  what  etl'ect  the  introduction  of 
foreign  timber  is  likely  to  have  on  the  home- 
grown timber  market  in  that  direction.  The 
Memel  is  delivered  at  about  Is.  per  foot  sawn,  I 
imtold  ;  whereas  home-i^rown  Oak  of  good  quality 
has  been  fetching  Is.  tid.  per  foot  in  the  wood  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  was  much  dearer  than  that 
a  few  years  back.  The  tfl'ects  of  foreign  competi- 
ticn  on  the  home  timber  trade  is  simply  ruinous. 
I  make  no  comment  on  the  merits  of  free  '■.  fair 
trade,  but  simply  recoid  facts.  Unless  labour 
becomes  cheaper  by  about  fifty  per  cent  ,  and 
everything  relating  to  estate  management  is 
lowered  proportionately,  it  will  be  of  little  use 
expatiating  on  the  profits  of  timber  growing. 
Fanciful  management  is  out  of  the  question.  Plant- 
in?  on  the  cheapest  methods  is  all  that  can  be 
afforded  now.  Rather  than  plant  good  land,  1 
would  turn  it  into  a  ral^bit  warren,  which  I  am 
sure  would  pay  better  with  good  rabbits  at  3s. 
per  couple  in  the  maiket. 

As  to  A?h  mentioned  by  '•  Young  Forester," 
good  Ash  is  very  saleable,  and  so  is  small  rough 
in  Yoikshire.  1  knew  a  buyer  pay  too  much,  as  I 
thought,  for  a  fall  of  small  poles  for  the  sake  of 
the  small  Aah  and  Sycamore  pules  in  it  running 
from  2  feet  to  :',  feet  ;  such  stulf  is  sold  for  shaft 
wood  and  a  variety  of  purposes. 

What  have  we  to  sell  ? — This  is  the  question 
very  much  affecting  the  home  timber  trade. 
Abroad,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  alnrost 
every  tree  in  the  forest  is  of  a  saleable  description, 
and  what  refusa  is  left  is  turned  to  account  for 
various  purposes  that  we  are  strangers  to  hero. 
Charcoal  is  made  extensively  from  the  refuse, 
much  of  it  is  used  for  firewood,  and  the  large 
tops  and  boughs  are  manufactured  into  a  variety  of 
articles  for  export  and  home  use.  In  England  at 
the  present  lime  it  may  be  said  that  only  the 
measurable  timber  is  disposed  of,  cordwood  and 
underwood  seldom  fetching  a  remunerative  price 
now.  Sometimes  the  cordwood  is  burnt  on  the 
spot,  as  the  readiest  meai:s  of  getting  rid  of  it, 
while  underwood  is  left  uncut.  The  measurable 
timber  consists  in  England  principally  of  Oak, 
Ash,  Sycamore,  Birch,  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  and,  in 
more  limited  quantity,  of  Beech  and  Elm,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  north,  cf  Spruce  Fir.  In  almost  all 
falls  of  home  timber  set  out,  the  worst  timber 
only  is,  of  course,  removed,  unless  in  cases  where 
the  whole  wood  is  felled  ;  hence  great  quantities  of 
it  is  of  little  value  and  could  not  be  sold  if  it  was 
not  put  along  with  the  best.  This  practice  is, 
however,  injurious  to  the  trade,  and  when  it  is 
stated  that  much  of  the  bulkiest  timber,  which 
should  fetch  most,  is  rough  and  often  fo.xy  or  gone 
in  the  heart,  it  will  be  understood  how  ditticult 
English  timber- merchants  find  it  to  compete 
against  the  importer  of  foreign  deals  and  logs 
already  cut  to  order.  These  faults  of  the  home- 
grown timber  are  chieHy  due  to  our  methods  of 
forestry  management,  and  cannot  be  remedied  so 
far  as  old  forests  are  concerned,  but  they  should 
teach  us  a  lesson  for  the  future.  Almost  all  timber 
is  best  when  the  tree  is  at  its  prime.  For  "old 
Oak  "  there  is  a  certain  demand,  but  it  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  demand  for  strong,  sound  timber. 
Old  Oak  is  unfit  for  all  purposes  where  strength  is 
requisite,  being  "  tender,  '  as  experts  in  the  tim- 
ber trade  say,  and  Bt  only  for  furniture,  wainscot- 
ting  purposes,  and  such  like.  Numbers  of  old 
Oak  trees  which  have  been  sold  of  late  years  have 
turned  out  almost  useless  when  cut  up,  having 
become  decayed  in  the  heart  from  old  wounds  and 
decayed  tops  which  admitted  water.  I  know  of  a 
fall  of  old  Oak,  which  last  year  could  not  find  a 
buyer  at  any  reasonable  price,  examination  having 
shown  that  many  of  the  trees  had  become  hollow 
and  rotten  at  the  base  inside;  and  such  purchases 
are  extremely  risky.      In  short,  it  may  be  said 


that  the  greater  portion  of  English  timber  set  out 
for  sale  is  too  rough  and  too  branchy,  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  grown,  and  does  not 
fetch  near  as  good  a  price  as  it  would  have  done 
had  it  been  cleaner  and  straighter,  if  even  of 
much  smaller  dimensions.  Dear  as  carriage  of 
timber  is  by  road  and  rail,  buyers  will  come  one 
or  two  hundred  miles  to  buy  exceptionally  clean 
and  well-grown  timber,  while  rough  samples  may 
be  going  a-begging  at  the  door. 

OaKPENERS      A.S      EORISTERS       AND       VALUERS. — 

"  W.  B.  H."  does  not  .•specify  the  "details"  of 
woodcraft  a  gardener  cannot  soon  learn,  as  I  feared, 
and  of  course  it  is  in  his  power  to  magnify  them 
prodigiously,  but  now  a  clays,  fortunately,  people 
do  not  take  things  for  granted,  and  until  the  un- 
learnable  "details"  are  forthcoming  we  may  safely 
disregard  them.  We  have  the  present  condition 
of  the  forester's  charge  throughout  (ireat  Britain 
to  go  by,  and  the  verdict  has  been  universally 
given  against  their  management.  Nobody  is  "to 
pay"  the  gardener  for  "  learning  him  "  forestry. 
He  is  fitted  at  anytime  to  take  the  charge  and 
have  knowledge  to  spare.  As  to  valuing,  I  admit 
the  an  ay  of  instruments  mentioned  the  week  be- 
fore la-t  is  calculated  to  f. i^hten  novices  ;  but  as 
neither  "  W.  B.  11."  nor  myself,  nor  any  practical 
forester  ever  employs  them,  having  much  simpler 
and  equally  sure  methods  to  go  by,  I  am  surprised 
at  him  bringing  such  an  article  to  his  aid.  Even 
the  method  described  this  week  (p.  H:i)  is  too 
cumbersome  where  thousands  of  trees  and  feet  are 
valued.  "A.  P."  says  his  example  of  a  valuing 
book  is  one  he  generally  uses,  but  it  is  as  old  as 
the  hills,  only  never  carried  into  the  woods  with 
any  forester  for  general  use.  The  idea  of  going 
through  the  wood  and  making  entries  in  ten 
separate  columns  and  valuing  each  tree  or  every 
few  trees  separately  is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained 
for  ono  moment.  No  purchaser  would  listen  to 
such  stuff,  except,  may  be,  in  the  case  of  a  few 
trees  of  special  size  and  quality,  but  would  go 
over  a  large  f.ill  of  timber,  calculate  the  contents, 
and  offer  so  much  per  foot  or  per  lot,  and  as  the 
forester  would  have  to  settle  in  that  way  also, 
what  is  the  use  of  all  the  labour  described  by 
"A.  V." '!  Last  year,  for  example,  we  valued 
liOOt)  trees  and  poles  in  one  wood  by  the  simple 
process  of  counting  the  trees  and  poles  separately 
and  the  difl'erent  kinds,  taking  a  careful  average 
of  a  certain  number  of  trees  in  certain  parts  of 
the  fall  afterwards  to  find  the  contents,  and  then 
putting  on  the  price.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
valuing  large  quantities  in  a  reasonable  time  than 
this.  Just  imagine  "A.  P.'s"  ten-column  memo- 
randum book  in  such  a  case,  or  valuing  with  the 
"instruments"  mentioned  the  week  before.  In 
every  case  of  valuation  done  in  this  manner  that 
I  have  known  the  measure  has  turned  out  at  the 
end  as  near  the  mark  as  when  done  by  most 
elaborate  methods.  Not  long  since  a  case  occurred 
which  I  had  to  do  with,  in  which  10,000  trees  and 
poles  of  very  varying  dimensions' and  nearly 
100,000  feet  cf  timber  was  involved  {a  case  of 
damage  to  woods  from  a  certain  railway  company's 
premises),  and  the  whole  of  the  timber  was 
valued  by  the  proprietors'  agents  on  the  counting 
and  averaging  principle,  and  afterwards  by  the 
agents  of  the  company,  who  employed  competent 
men.  On  comparing  notes  afterwards  it  was 
found  that  the  estimates  on  both  sides  were  so 
near,  that  the  proprietors  accepted,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  damages  being  settled  after- 
wards. As  to  measuiing  tapes,  C'hesterman's 
self-winding  steel  tapes  mentioned  by  "A.  P."  are 
just  toys — as  far  as  timber  measuring  is  concerned. 
They  are  principally  used  by  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, who  carry  them  in  their  waistcoat  pockets. 
Nothing  beats  the  common  woodman's  tape,  a  few 
feet  long,  usually  carried  loose  by  men.  Com- 
pared to  the  string,  with  its  doubling  and  double 
doublincr,  and  measuring  and  after  calculation,  the 
tape  is  just  a  ready  reckoner,  and  nowhere  is  the 
string  used  now  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

YORKSHIREMAN. 


Profiti  of  tree-planting'. — It  h.is  been  calcu- 
lated that  the  tree  thinniiii;s  of  an  acre  cf  land  worth 
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only  from  5s.  to  10.s.  pel'  acre,  but  plantei-1  with  a 
mixture  of  Larch,  Beech,  Pine,  Hazel,  Birch,  and 
Oak — the  latter  with  a  view  to  the  growth  of  navy 
timber  or  trees  of  large  size  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses— will  at  the  end  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
according  to  local  circumstances,  repay  the  average 
expenses  of  planting,  rent,  and  management  during 
that  period,  together  with  compound  interest  at  live 
per  cent.  ;  and  the  profits  of  future  falls  may  be  e-ti- 
inated  a.s  follows  :  la  thirteen  years,  or  at  twenty- 
three  years'  growth,  £24  10s.  per  acre  ;  in  thirteen 
years  more,  or  at  thirty-six  yearo'  growth,  ,t'39  per 
acre.  After  that  period  a  triennial  profit  of  about 
£12  per  acre,  until  the  Oak  is  fit  for  the  many  purposes 
for  which  timber  of  first-class  quality  is  required,  when 
the  final  clearance  may  be  e.Npected  to  fetch  from 
£200  to  £250  per  acre.  Nohthekner. 


bring  about  a  change  for  the  better,  and  this  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  the  technical  knowledge  re- 
quired in  raising,  and  also  in  subsequently  felling  and 
dealing  with  the  selected  trees.  Tbe  knowledge  of 
how  to  select  can  soon  be  acquired.  The  great  thing 
is  to  get  attention  directed  to  it,  and  this  is  week  by 
week  being  done  in  the  columns  of  this  paper,  and 
although  diverse  opinions  are  often  expressed,  they 
cannot,  on  the  whole,  fail  in  giving  fresh  tone  to  wliat 
is  on  ail  hands  admitted  lo  be  a  neglected  subject. 

D.  J.  Y. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLISH  WOOD- 
L.4NDS. 
"  W.  J.  W.,"  in  his  opening  paragraph  (p.  44-1),  has 
hit  upon  and  well  described  the  way  in  which  ordinary 
English  wooded  land  i.s  dealt  with.     Bringing  to  the 
front    such    an    unsatisfactory    condition    of    affairs 
would  not  at  any  time  be  inopportune,  but  just  now 
it  is  especially  to  tbe  point,  as  the  seison  when  the 
havoc  described  is  wrought  or  tbe  neglect  perpetuated 
ii  now  upon  us.     Whatever  may  be  said  about  the 
importance  of  planting  and   the  necessity  of    those 
being  engaged  in  it  having  proper  qualifications,  there 
can  be  little  disagreement  of  opinion  th.it  judgment 
in  exploiting  what  has  already  grown  is  far  and  away 
more  important.     I,  however,  attribute  a  good  deal 
of    the    condition    of    our    timber    supply    to    mere 
thoughtlessness.     In  making  shift  for  the  moment's 
necessities   without  looking  at  what  the  future  effect 
will  be  is  one  cla^s  of  thoughtlessness,  and  this  may 
be  committed  either  in  cutting  to  raise  money  or  in 
making  wholesale  clearance  on  behalf  of  the  agri- 
culturist.    "  W.  J.  W."   speaks   of   the   young   and 
straight  growing  sapling  sharing  the  same  fate  as  the 
matured  tree.     This  is  too  often  the  case,  but  a  little 
thought  is  all  that  is  required  to  save  it.     From  a 
forestry  point,  it   is   the    very   cla=s   of   tress   upon 
which  we  have  to  depend  as  coming  behind  the  pre- 
sent crop.     From  a  money-making  point,  it  is  the 
least  desirable  thing  to  cut,  as  a  score  of  such  saplings 
would  not  realise  the  pi  ice  of  a  single  fair-siztd  tree. 
On  the  other  ha,nd,  it  is  useless  to  let  rubbish  grow 
on  merely  because  it  U  young,  as  it  may  really  have 
n<i  chance  of   becoming   good   timber,   and   may  be 
seriously   damaging   what   would,   if   opportunity  be 
given  it,  grow  into  valuable  timber.     The  decision  of 
where  these  points  meet  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  practical  forestry,  and   if  more  carefully 
looked    into,    would    do    much    to    lessen    the    evils 
attendant  on  the  plan  of  cutting  without  thought, 
which  has  been  too  long  current.     If  the  conditions 
were   more   understood,  I  lake  it  that  there  is  not 
such   a   wide  divei'gence  between  clearing  a  crop  of 
timber  when  lipe  and  keeinng  a  place  fairly  wooded 
for  ornament.    If  we  take  the  Elm  as  a  typical  tree  — 
and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental— there  is  no  reason  why  an  individual  who 
has   his  thoughts  .abjut  him  should  not  periodically 
cut  what  fron'  the  limber  side  of  the  question  should 
be  felled,  and  still  preserve  the  ornamental  character 
of  the  property.     It  will,  of  course,  sometimes  prove 
necessary    either    to    sacrifice   a  group  of  trees  when 
they  come  to  maturity,  or,  on  the  contrary,  let  them 
go  on  the  road  towards  decay.     In  such  instances  the 
judgment  and  the  taste  may  c'-ash,  but  the  removal 
of  one  group  may  bring  out  another  which  had  pre- 
viously held  an  inconspicuous  place.     These  may  be 
looked  'upon  as   minor  matters,  but  it  is  doubt  and 
fear  upmi  such  points  which  help  to  contribute  to  the 
sum    tot.al    of    the    condition    of    things    of    which 
"W.  J.  W."  speaks.     I  have  mentioned  thoughtless- 
ness as  shown  in  a  to->  free  use  of  the  axe  and  saw  ; 
and  doubt  and  fear,  or  in  other  words,  caution,  being 
two  causes  which  acct)Vint  for  our  English  woodlands 
being  as  they  are.     To  a  great  extent  I  so  regard  it, 
and  there  seems  no  gi)od  reasftn  why  a  material  inodi- 
lication  should   not  take  place  without  thi'  elaborate 
machinery  being  set  in  motion  of  which  we  now  and 
again  hear.     It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  the 
judgment  in  proper  selection  which  is  necessary  to 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODS. 
As  "  Yorkshireman  "  is  looking  at  this  subject  with  a 
gardener's  eye,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  lie  will 
attach  as  much  importance  as  possible  to  such  parts 
of  a  forester's  duties  as  most  nearly  approximate  to 
those  of  a  gardener.  It  is  on  the  relative  value  of 
this  that  I  differ  from  him.  That  knowledge  gained 
as  a  gardener  would  bs  useful  to  any  individual  who 
undertakes  the  management  of  woods  I  do  not  deny, 
but  it  would  be  merely  in  one  branch  of  the  subject. 
What  an  estate  carpenter  would  gain  in  his  own 
work  would  be  another  brancb,  so  that  a  gardener 
and  a  carpenter  would  be  on  a  pxr  by  being  qualified 
in  different  branches,  but  neither  would  be  competent 
to  undertake  a  forester's  work  merely  because  in  pur- 
suing another  business  they  happened  to  gain  infor 
mation  which  could  be  turned  to  account.  Beyond 
the  special  department  of  each,  neither  gardener  nor 
carpenter  would  be  able  to  go,  unless  by  "  accidental 
association  "  they  had  from  time  to  time  been  gaining 
knowledge  of  how  a  forester's  work  is  done,  and  of 
what  it  consists.  My  only  reason  for  particularising 
a  carpenter  was,  because  he  was  the  first  class  of 
workman  connected  indirectly  with  forest  work  (in 
the  same  way  as  a  gardener  would  be)  occurring  to 
my  mind.  Ifnless  "  Yorkshireman  "  maintains  and 
can  prove  that  gardeners  are  superior  in  mentvl 
calibre  to  every  other  class  of  individual  who  happens 
to  l)e  engaged  upon  an  estate,  or  are  employed  upon 
any  branch  of  work  which  would  give  an  insight  into 
wood  management,  his  argument  entirely  fails.  As- 
sume that  two  young  men  of  equal  intelligence  aspire 
to  become  foresters.  One  enters  the  garden  ;  the 
other  starts  life  as  an  estate  carpenter.  The  first^  gets 
an  insight  into  plant  growth,  and  the  second  gains  a 
knowledge  of  dealing  with  the  wood  when  it  is  grown. 
Unless  each  avails  himself  of  the  advantages  of  what 
I  have  called  "accidental  association,"  he  wovild  be 
entirely  unfitted  to  undertake  the  management  of 
woods  ;  but  granting  that  each  has  equal  ability  and 
application,  I  fail  to  see  why  a  carpenter  could  not  as 
readily  pick  up  a  sutficient  knowledge  of  plant  growth 
and  planting  as  a  gardener  could  the  necessary  know- 
ledge about  dealing  with  and  disposing  of  the  grovyn 
product.  Let  "  Yorkshireman  "  satisfactorily  dis- 
prove thes'i  points,  and  then  I  will  admit  that  he  has 
made  out  a  case  why  gardeners  are  to  be  preferred  to 
every  other  class  for  employment  as  practical  foresters. 
I  do  not  say  this  at  .all  disparagingly  as  to  the  legiti- 
mate branches  of  a  gardener's  work,  but  merely  to 
rronurlv  assess  his  value  as  a  wood  m^nager. 
'     '  D.  J.  Yeo. 


Timber  measuring. — I  cannot  quite  agree  with 
'•  A.  P."  in  .all  his  remarks  on  this  subject.  What  I 
use  in  measuring  timber  is  a  good  strong  whipcord, 
which  I  think  cannot  be  surpassed.  I  strictly  ob- 
ject to  tape.  For  instance,  in  measuring  a  lot  of  felled 
timber  in  a  wood  a  difhculty  often  occurs  in  getting 
it  arounil  the  pieces;  and,  again,  if  you  are  .able  to 
I'et  a  tape  around,  it  will  not  stand  the  test.  All 
disputes  as  I  have  been  in  or  heard  of,  the  whipcord 
has  gained  the  day.  As  regards  taking  dimen.sions 
of  a  tree,  "A.  P."  is  perfectly  right.  The  book,  of 
which  he  gives  an  example,  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
suitable.  In  order  to  get  at  the  real  contents  of 
standing  timber  (a  very  difficult  matter),  I  take 
len"th  and  girth,  then  make  my  remarks  as  to  (|uality, 
and  leave  the  calculations  till  I  have  time  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  roads,  &c.  It  is  most  important  to 
allow  for  bark  in  measuring  standing  or  foiled  timber. 
I  allow  1  inch  in  trees  that  are  12  inchfs,  and  half  an 
inch  under  12  inches  in  girth.  For  my  own  part  I 
condemn  the  tape  for  buying  or  selling,  as  I  con- 
sider it  very  unfair.  Certainly  it  is  useful  with 
standing  timber,  but  it  always  makes  timber  more 


than  what  is  really  in  it.  I  cannot  perceive  how 
"  A.  P."  can  bring  the  real  contents  of  a  tree  12  feet 
by  ]9  inches  to  38^  feet.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  give  an  example  in  figures,  so  as  to  show 
it  more  plainly. — Young  Foresteu. 

NOVEMBER  NOTES. 
In  some  respects  the  present  se.ison  is  a  remai'kable 
one,  and  not  the  least  observable  thing  is  the  tenacity 
with  which  most  trees  have  retained  their  leaves. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  month  there  was  very  little 
diminution  indeed  in  the  bulk  of  foliage,  and  up  lo 
the  time  of  writing  there  are  comparatively  few  trees 
bare.  Among  common  timber  trees  the  Scotch  Elm 
has  been  one  of  the  first  to  lose  ils  leaves.  In  a  few 
cases  the  English  Elms  are  nearly  bare,  but  in  the 
majority  of  iostauces  they  still  (Nov.  5)  retain  their 
foliage.  Am<:)iigst  those  which  are  virtually  bare 
may  be  mentioned  the  Ash.  The  Sycamore,  too,  has 
within  the  last  few  days  shed  its  leaves  very  rapidly, 
and  the  Horse  Chestnut  comes  within  the  same  cate- 
gory. Between  these  last  mentioned  trees  and  the 
Oak  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  way  in 
which  they  lose  their  summer  garb.  With  the  Ash, 
Sycamore,  Horse  Chestnut,  and  others  of  the  class 
tlie  process  seems  generally  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours,  but  with  the  Oak  it  is  much  more  protracted. 
At  the  present  moment,  0.iks  as  bare  as  they  could 
possibly  be  in  the  dead  of  winter  are  to  be  met  with, 
and  though  comparatively  few  in  number,  others 
which  constitute  the  bulk  still  have  their  leaves  adher- 
ing, but  of  a  russet  colour,  whilst  others  .again  retain 
the  dark  green  of  summer,  so  that  spring-time  will  be 
upon  us  again  before  the  whole  of  the  Oaks  have 
finally  rid  themselves  of  the  past  reason's  covering. 
In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Beech. 
With  regard  to  the  smaller  trees,  many  of  the  Haw- 
thorns have  lost  their  leaves,  but  the  greater  portion 
still  have  tbem  more  or  less  intact.  The  difference 
in  this  respect  between  trees  of  the  same  species  is 
often  very  marked,  as  while  some  are  virtually  leafless, 
others  have  lost  few  or  none.  Situ.ation  no  doubt  has 
something  to  do  with  this,  but  not  everything.  Age 
probably  is  also  a  factor,  and  soil  is  not  without  its 
effect.  With  us  the  common  Maple  was  one  of  the 
first  trees  to  thow  the  tints  of  .autumn,  and  now  its 
leaves  are  disappearing  fast.  The  Hazel  often  gojs  to 
make  up  a  good  deal  of  woodland  masses,  and  this  is 
in  its  last  stage  so  far  as  retaining  its  leaves  goes. 
Very  few  have  really  fallen,  but  the  first  touch  of 
frost  will  work  a  great  change.  Perhaps  a  tree  which 
shows  the  continuity  of  the  seasons  as  well  as  any 
common  to  our  woods  and  hedgerows  is  the  Goat 
Willow.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  leaves,  of  this 
tree  are  as  green  as  at  anytime  during  the  summer, 
but  the  young  buds  which  produce  the  catkins  of  the 
early  spring  are  very  noticeable.  Speaking  of  decidu- 
ous trees  in  general,  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  tbe 
strong  winds  we  have  lately  experienced  have  had  si 
little  effect  upon  the  leaves,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  mildness  ol  the  se.ason  will  partly  account  for 
it.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  being  looked  upon  as  the 
signal  for  commencing  operations  in  the  woods,  the 
first  change  in  the  weather  sufficient  to  clear  the  bulk 
of  the  trees  will  be  enough  to  cause  active  work  to 
begin.  So  far  as  the  woodman  is  concerned,  a  few 
gentle  frosts  will  be  acceptable,  and  there  will  be  but 
little  done  until  they  come.  WiLW. 


Fence  posts  upside  down. — This  plan  is  never 
followed  here — at  any  rate,  not  systematically — and  if 
a  post  gets  set  upside  down,  it  is  more  from  accident 
than  intention.  The  idea,  I  believe,  originated  from 
the  theory  that  moisture  would  not  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  tissue  of  the  wood  when  it  was 
inverted  as  would  be  the  case  when  fixed  in  its 
natural  position.  There  may  or  may  not  be  some- 
thing in  this,  but  with  ordinary  O.ak  fence  posts  it 
would  bs  quite  counterbalanced  by  the  inconvenience 
of  having  the  smaller  and  generally  more  sappy  part 
of  the  post  fixed  in  the  soil.  As  the  result  of  a  good 
deal  of  experience  with  Oak  posts,  I  should  prefer 
having  them  sawn  and  fixed  in  the  same  position  as 
the  trees  grew,  especially  when  the  logs  friim  which 
they  are  cut  taper  considerably,  which  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  do.  When  posts  are  cut  parallel  throughout, 
which  seldom  happens,  the  experiment  could  bo  more 
easily  tried. — D.  J.  Y. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ; 
The  AiiT  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespiare. 
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A  NORTHERN  GARDEN. 
Ls  ihis  part  of  NorthumberlanJ  the  winter,  so 
lar,  has  been  exceptionally  mild.  My  garden, 
near  Benwell,  ii'  on  the  very  summit  of  an  emi- 
nence about  400  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  it 
includes  the  site  of  a  camp  and  the  greater  part 
(.f  "Condereum,"  the  third  station  on  the  Roman 
Wall.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  usual  in- 
ducements to  dig  deep  we  have  the  interesting 
incf  ntive,  that  in  so  doing  we  occasionally  turn 
up  Roman  coins,  Samian  ware,  inscribed  stones, 
and  other  antiquities.  To-day  (Nov.  17)  I  took 
my  usual  morning  stroll  round  the  garden,  and 
though  the  general  effect  was  the  reverse  of  exhi- 
lirating,  I  was  yet  surprised  to  find  so  many 
plants  still  in  flower,  and  apparently  little  in- 
jured by  frost.  The  Cactus  and  single  Dahlias 
yet  showed  blooms  and  were  a  mass  of  flower- 
buds,  but  never,  I  fear,  to  ojien.  The  colours 
of  the  Chilian  Beet,  some  with  stalks  of  deep 
crimson  and  with  leaves  of  metallic  lustre, 
others  with  stalks  and  mid-ribs  of  gold  on 
leaves  of  yellowish  green,  were  gorgeous.  Roses 
were  still  budding  and  flowering,  so  were 
Anemone  japonica  alba.  Geranium  Endressi, 
Helianlhemum  fiavum.  Fuchsias,  Aubrietias, 
and  Antirihinums.  That  diminutive  gem,  Litho- 
spermum  prostratum,  which  began  to  flower  last 
March  has,  up  to  this  date,  never  ceased  to  cover 
a  rook  with  its  pendent  deep  green  sprays  dotted 
over  with  charming  Gentian-blue  flowers.  But 
the  choicest  gem  of  the  winter  garden  is  the 
Acajna  microphylla,  which,  planted  on  the  edge 
of  a  Vine  border  in  exceedingly  rich  loam 
sloping  towards  the  sun,  is  now  a  mass  of  the 
deepest  carmine,  far  finer  in  colour  than  any 
Alteriianthera.  What  a  splendid  autumn  and, 
in  fart,  winter  bed  might  be  made  of  this 
]ilant  it  put  into  a  circle  of  (i  feet  or  8  feet 
diameter,  edged  with  2  feet  of  the  deep 
green  Saxifraga  atropurpurea,  or  the  same 
bed  might  be  fir.--t  filled  witli  Daffodils,  Hya- 
cinths, or  Tulips,  edged  with  Crocuses  or  Seillas, 
and  then  surfaced  with  the  Acn-na  and  Saxifrage  ; 
or  the  Acivna  might  be  planted  as  undergrowth 
to  the  ordinary  summer-bedding  plants,  and  be 
in  perfection  after  they  were  removed.  I  never 
saw  the  Saxifrages  look  so  beautiful  as  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  S.  rosularis,  cochlearia,  Stur- 
meriana,  lantoscana  are  now  encrusted  with  a 
pearly  sheen,  which  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  frosted  silver.  I  returned  home,  therefore, 
feeling  that  even  at  this  dull,  foggy,  dreary 
season  the  garden  in  winter  has  its  charms  for 
the  observer  of  Nature. 

John  P.  Mulcaster. 
BenucU  Park,  Newcastle-on-Ti/ne. 


purpie.  Tile  fruits,  wliieli  are  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  Cobnuts  and  borne  in  clusters  of  from  two  to 
five,  are  deep  orange-red  in  colour.  The  flowers  are 
said  to  be  but  little  different  from  those  of  other 
Thorns.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  Coombe  Wood 
Nursery,  where  there  is  a  large  specimen  of  it.  It  is 
a  native  of  North  China  and  Amurland,  and  the  type 
was  named  years  ag  ■. 


A  new  Thorn.  --A  few  weeks  ago  fruiting  speci- 
mens of  a  Thorn  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  at 
South  Kensington,  under  the  provisional  name  of 
Cratiegus  tatarica — a  name  given  on  account  of  its 
having  been  received  from  Tartary.  S.iice  this  Thorn 
was  exhibited  it  has  been  found  to  be  C.  jjinnatifida, 
and,  as  the  fruits  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  specimens 
appear  to  be  larger  than  those  of  the  type,  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  new  variety,  and  has  been  named  by 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Kew,  C.  pinnatitida  major.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  this  is  a  valuable  new  shrub,  remark- 
able for  its  handsome  leaves,  which  are  from  "2  inchos 
o  3  inches  long,  deeply  lobed,  and  tinged  with  vinous 


THE  FIRST  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  has  sent  us  flowers  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum named  Dr.  Sharpe  in  order  to  enable  us  to  com- 
pare itsflowerswith  the  drawing  of  the  first  Chrysanthe- 
mum flowered  in  this  country,  and  which  appeared  in 
the  Jlut((}ucal  Maijazinc  in  ITl'o.  Tlie  coloured  draw- 
ing and  the  living  flowers  are  so  much  alike  in  every 
way,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Sharpe  is  the 
identical  sort  which  was  flowered  by  Mr.  Colvill  in  his 
nursery  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  just  ninety-two 
years  ago.  The  drawing  beautifully  represents  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  flower,  the  toothed  florets  of  the 
e.xpanded  bloom,  and  the  quilled  flowers  in  the  half- 
opened  state.  The  colour,  too,  is  excellent,  for  even 
after  ninety  years  the  richness  of  the  purplecricnson 
is  not  in  the  least  faded.  This  fact  is  most  interest- 
ing, as  it  plainly  shows  that  a  plant  may  be  culti- 
vated for  a  hundred  years  and  yet  not  become  altered 
in  any  way.  This  Dr.  Sharpe  variety  may,  however, 
not  be  identical  with  the  wild  type  of  C.  indicum,  as 
it  may  have  been  introduced  from  Chinese  gardens, 
where  the  Chrysanthemum  had  been  grown  for  ages 
in  great  variety.  What  Mr.  Curtis  said  about  this 
plant  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Botanical  Mayiizinc 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers.  He  says  : 
'•  New  as  this  plant  is  to  us,  it  appears  to  have  been 
cultivated  in  China  for  age?.  Linnaus,  who  describes 
it  in  his '  Species  Plantarum,'  refers  us  to  a  figure  in  the 
'  Hortus  Malabaricus '  ;  this  figure,  and  the  descrip- 
tion accompanjing  it,  agree  generally  with  our  plant, 
but  the  flowers  are  more  double,  much  smaller,  less 
clustered,  and  do  not  correspond  in  point  of  colour, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  plant  is  a  variety 
of  the  same;  it  is  there  described  as  growing  in  sandy 
situations  and  having  green  petals.  Eumphius,  in 
his  highly  interesting  work,  the  'Herbirium  Amboi- 
nense,'  is  much  more  minute  in  his  information ;  he 
observes,  that  these  plants  were  originally  brought 
from  China,  where  they  flower  in  May  and  June; 
that  there  are  two  sorts  principally  cultivated  in 
India,  the  white  and  yellow-flowered,  and  a  third 
sort,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  red  (the  variety,  as  we  suppose,  here  figured)  began 
to  be  known  among  them  at  Ambojna;  the  flowers 
there  do  not  expand  well,  owing  to  their  being  pro- 
duced at  the  rainy  season,  and  they  decay  witho\it 
producing  any  seed.  He  tells  us  further  that  it  is 
cultivated  chiefly  for  pleasure;  that  the  natives  and 
the  Dutch  plant  it  only  in  the  borders  of  their  gar- 
dens, in  which  it  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  in  pots ; 
and  that  if  it  remains  more  than  two  years  in  the 
same  spot,  it  degenerates,  becomes  less  woody,  and 
often  wholly  perishes ;  that  the  Chinese,  by  whomit 
is  held  in  high  estimation,  pay  great  attention  to  its 
culture ;  they  set  it  in  pots  and  jars,  and  place  it 
before  the  windows  of  their  apartments,  and  that  it 
is  not  unusual  for  them  when  they  invite  their  friends 
to  an  entertainment  to  decorate  their  tables  with  it ; 
on  those  occasions,  he  who  produces  the  largest 
flower,  is  considered  as  conferring  the  greatest  honour 
on  his  guests;  besides  these  three  varieties  already 
mentioned,  they  have  a  fourth,  which  is  more  rare, 
whose  flowers  are  of  a  greenish  ash  colour,  all  these 
varieties  growing,  in  separate  pots,  they  place  in  cer- 
tain quaTters  which  they  particularly  wish  to  decorate, 
and  the  effect  they  produce  is  highly  pleasing.  In  the 
cultivation  of  this  jilant  they  spare  no  pains  ;  the 
shorter  it  is  and  the  larger  its  flowers,  the  more  it  is 
esteemed.  To  make  it  dwarfish,  and  at  the  same  time 
productive  of  flowers,  tliey  check  its  growth  ;  for,  if 
suffered  to  grow  rude,  it  assumes  a  wild  nature,  and 
produces  little  Ijut  leaves.  When  it  is  coming  into 
flower,  of  the  three  blossoms  which  usually  terminate 
each  branch,  they  pluck  oflf  two,  and  thus  the  remain- 
ing flower  grows  larger;  by  this,  and  other  manage- 
ment, they  cause  the  flowtrj  to  grow  to  the  breadth 
of  one's  hand.  He  enumerates  still  a  fifth  sort  with 
white  flowers,  which  is  extremely  rare,  and  smaller  than 


the  others,  called  Tschity  satj  si,  that  is  the  drunken 
woman ;  its  flowers  morning  and  evening  flag,  and 
hang  down  as  if  debilitated  by  intoxication ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  they  become  erect,  and  follow  the 
course  of  the  sun  ;  but  this  (most  probably  a  distinct 
species)  is  not  exported  from  China.  Finally,  he 
remarks,  that  the  Chinese  and  Malays  are  so  attached 
to  these  flowers,  that  they  even  decorate  their  hair 
with  them.  Thunberg,  in  his  '  Flora  Japonica,'  enu- 
merates the  Chrysanthenuun  among  the  natives  of  that 
country,  and  describes  it  as  growing  spontaneously  in 
Papenberg,  near  Nagasaki,  and  elsewhere,  observing, 
that  it  is  cultivated  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  flowers 
in  both  gardens  and  houses  throughout  the  whole 
empire  of  Japan,  and  that  the  flowers  vary  infinitely 
in  point  of  colour,  size,  and  plenitude.  This  Chrysan- 
themum appears  to  be  a  hardy  greenhouse  plant,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that,  like  the  Camellia  and 
Aucuba,  it  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  mild  winters 
without  injury.  As  it  flowers  so  late,  there  is  but 
little  prospect  of  its  producing  seeds  with  us,  but  it 
may  be  increased  by  cuttings  and  division  of  the 
roots." 

A  MOORLAND  GARDEN. 
CooKBiDOE  Tower,  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Sykes, 
is  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  pieces  of  table- 
land within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  the  borough 
of  Leeds.  It  is  some  13  acres  in  extent,  but  owing 
to  its  halt-woodland  and  half-moorland  character, 
which  to  nearly  its  fullest  extent  has  been  taken 
advantage  of,  it  really  becomes,  from  a  gardener's 
point  of  view,  a  larger  and  more  important  enclo 
sure  than  one  might  at  first  imagine  it  to  be  ;  in 
fact,  the  whole  area  may  be  termed  a  series  of 
woodland,  rock,  pleasure  and  fruit  gardens.  Tho 
house  overlooks  a  large  lawn,  unbroken  by  walks 
or  beds  ;  and  here  may  also  be  found  a  well- 
stocked  rock  garden,  and  a  cosy  hollow,  whence 
stone  has'been  quarried,  has  been  transformed  into  a 
charming  retreat  by  ornamenting  it  with  aquatics, 
and  its  banks  and  ledges  with  Lilies  and  other 
large  flowers,  which  do  well  in  such  a  sunken  and 
sheltered  situation. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  grounds  is  the 
great  sandstone  rocks  which  crop  above  the  sur- 
face, somewhat  isolated  and  weatherworn.  Hap- 
pily, these,  though  quite  near  the  house,  were 
saved  by  somebody's  forethought  from  the  delver's 
wedges  and  hammers,  and  the  owner,  by  a  happy 
idea,  has  thrown  them  into  bold  relief  by  surround- 
ing them  with  pieces  of  well-kept  greensward. 
There  is  no  other  touch  of  art  near  them,  except 
a  few  Primroses  under  a  part,  which  hinders  tho 
close  approach  of  the  mowing-machine,  and  a  bit 
of  Houseleek  here  and  there. 

In  harmony  with  the  semi-wild  character  of  the 
other  parts  the  drive  is  minus  Grass  or  any  other 
edging,  and  there  you  see  an  irregular  mingling 
of  Ferns,  Vincas,  Forget-me-nots,  Primroses,  and 
similar  flowers.  There  are  but  few  beds,  and 
absolutely  no  bedding.  Tho  beds  may  be  termed 
rock  beds,  as  in  them,  among  a  few  Moss-grown 
stones,  a  selection  of  the  rarest  alpines  is  thriving 
in  the  happiest  possible  way.  I  never  saw  alpines 
more  flourishing  under  cultivation  than  in  these 
grounds:  doubtless  the  altitude  of  000  feet  is 
something  in  their  favour,  and  then  the  resources 
of  the  place  are  almost  all  that  could  be  wished 
for.  There  is  a  spit  of  capital  loam,  leaf-mould, 
in  all  stages  of  decomposition,  practically  in  un- 
limited quantity,  and  the  same  may  also  be  said  of 
peat.  In  some  parts  at  a  depth  of  IS  inches  a  bed 
of  fine  sand  is  found.  In  addition  to  these  natural 
advantages,  the  owner,  in  order  to  help  and  pro- 
tect his  favourite  plants,  has  had  them  planted  in 
the  best  spots,  clearing  away  as  much  of  the  wild 
vegetation  as  seemed  desirable. 

RuoDODEXDRONs  form  quite  a  feature  of  this 
place.  The  ponticums  have  been  freely  planted 
for  backing  up  the  lawns  and  banks  of  rarer  sorts. 
It  may  seem  odd,  but  here,  as  with  Mr.  Milne- 
Redhead,  these  common  sorts  suffered  more  than 
the  hybrids  during  last  winter.  Surrounding  the 
larger  lawn  are  grand  specimens,  which  in  the 
flowering  season  produce  some  striking  effects.  Ir.  a 
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fieltl,  however,  as  seen  from  the  rougher  rambling 
walks  in  the  lowly  wooded  parts,  small  groups  and 
single  specimens  have  been  placed  with  rare 
judgment,  and  to  see  them  in  flower  among  short 
timber,  and  surrounded  by  the  varied  hues  of 
knee-deep  Bracken,  Ling,  and  Heather,  is  a  pic- 
ture little  short  of  perfection.  It  hardly  need  be 
said  that  the  natural  soil  and  subsoil  already 
mentioned  exactly  meet  their  requirements,  and 
doubtless  influenced  their  being  planted  to  such  a 
large  extent. 

Alpine  and  iiKRBAOEdUS  plants. — Plants  of 
these  not  often  seen  in  many  places  are  here  re- 
presented, and  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that 
the  sweet  soil  and  atmospliere,  and  the  compara- 
tive immunity  from  fogs  with  which  we  in  the 
valleys  have  to  contend,  appear  to  have  a  magical 
effect  on  plant  life.  The  Himalayan  Primulas 
grow  like  Cabbages,  and  those  of  the  European 
Alps  seem  equally  happy.  The  finer  single  and 
double  Primroses,  even  the  old  double  crimson, 
so  rare  and  fickle,  grow  into  big  tufts  in  one 
season.  Gentians  have  not  been  long  planted,  but 
in  a  year  or  two  they  have  made  rapid  progress. 
Verna  and  bavarica  thrive  wonderfully  ;  the  curious 
Paris  quadrifolia,  so  dilticult  to  establish,  here 
finds  a  happy  home.  Saxifrages  are  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  stony  places,  and  even  those  many 
of  us  find  fickle  grow  away  without  check, 
notably  squarrosa,  the  rarer  forms  of  oppositifolia, 
Burseriana,  the  diapensoides  class,  Megasea  pur- 
purascens,  and  other  Himalayan  species,  such  as 
Fortunei,  which  are  often  believed  to  be  tender. 
Just  as  much  may  be  said  for  the  genus 
Campanula ;  the  Bellflowers,  from  the  tallest  to 
the  most  humble,  are  scattered  about,  and  from 
the  fragile  hederacea  to  the  t^himney  species,  they 
almost  too  soon  fill  their  allotted  spaces.  When  it 
is  seen  that  such  moisture  and  shade-loving 
species  as  Ourisia  coccinea,  Linna'a  borealis,  the 
Cortusas,  Serapias,  Cypripediums,  Fritillaries, 
Reeds,  and  such  like  are  equally  accommodated 
with  such  sun-loving  and  drier-rooting  subjects  as 
the  Drabas,  Arenarias,  New  Zealand  \'eronicas. 
Wall-rues,  and  the  tribe  of  alpine  Wallflowers, 
it  is  evident  that  mixed  collections  can  be  made 
to  flourish  in  the  same  garden,  though  it  may  be 
under  dill'erent  conditions.  I  was  delighted  to 
see  on  my  last  visit,  not  long  ago,  how  the  charm- 
ing purple  Milk  -  wort  was  spreading,  also 
tiaultheria  procumbens  and  nummulariafolia,  the 
Chickweed  Winter-green  {Trientalis),theSoldanel- 
las,  and  rarer  Andromedas.  I  was  also  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  many  things  which  often  die 
in  more  low-lying  gardens  during  winter  seemed 
to  stand  the  cold  bettor  at  Cookridge  than  else- 
where. Some  of  these,  I  may  mention,  were 
(lunnera  scabra,  the  Platycodons,  Plilox  pilosa, 
Onosmas,  Arnebia  echioides,  Sempervivum  Lag- 
geri,  some  Sisyrinchiums,  Egyptian  Yarrow,  the 
brevifolium  set  of  Stonecrops,  and  others  which 
do  not  occur  to  me  just  now.  I  believe  I  am  not 
far  wrong  wlien  I  state  that  ( ialax  aphylla,  Adonis 
pyrenaica,  Dianthus  glacialis,  and  theAndrosaces 
are  generally  conceded  to  be  test  subjects  for 
culture  in  our  climate,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  see  them  happy.  Tlie  Edelweiss 
here  has  none  of  tlie  half-decayed  or  biennial 
character  which  it  so  often  has.  Umbilicus 
spinosus  has  not  suft'ered  in  the  least  from  the 
past  two  winters.  When  it  is  stated  that  out 
flowers  are  in  great  request,  and  that  the  range  of 
glass  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  growing  fruit 
and  Orchids,  it  may  be  supposed  that  hardy 
plants  have  mainly  the  cut-flower  material  to 
produce. 

Rock  (!AiiI)kns. — One  of  these  is  on  a  space 
cleared  of  wild  vegetation,  and  selected  for  its  near- 
ness to  the  dressed  parts  of  the  grounds,  as  well 
as  for  its  adaptability  by  reason  of  the  stone  there 
cropping  up  in  large  and  small  blocks  above  the 
surface.  Something  has  also  been  done  in  the 
way  of  arrangement,  but  very  little  in  changing 
the  surface  level,  and  the  heaping- up  idea  was 
nowhere  carried  out  in  the  preparations  for  the 
plants.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  are  set  in 
the  natural  soil  cleared  from  old  roots,  and  mostly  i 
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at  the  old  level.  In  some  places  moisture  largely 
accumulates  in  rainy  weather.  There  are  positions 
of  dryness  and  a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine 
as  well  as  of  shade,  with  all  practical  intermediate 
degrees  of  botli.  From  the  manner  in  wliicli  the 
surrounding  and  dwarfer  trees  and  shrubs  have 
been  left  or  thinned  out,  and  the  wild  and  beauti- 
ful undergrowth  preserved  to  the  edge  of  this 
rock  garden,  it  has  a  cosy  and  half-natural  efl'ect. 
Tall  things  in  the  way  of  Sunflowers,  Elecampane, 
Speedwells,  &c. ,  have  been  set  in  groups  in  the  more 
open  parts  of  the  scrub,  and  a  coppice  here  and 
there  has  been  planted  with  the  finer  varieties  of 
Heatlis.  The  lower  and  twiggy  trees  have  had 
rambling  Roses  and  other  climbers  placed  in  pre- 
pared soil  at  their  feet,  so  as  to  climb  into  and 
drape  their  branches ;  but  as  this  result  can  only 
be  obtained  after  a  considerable  time,  the  desired 
efl'ects  will  yet  have  to  be  waited  for.  Such  bold 
subjects  as  Irises,  Grasses,  Saxifraga  peltata,  &e., 
associate  admirably  with  big  rocks  just  standing 
above  the  surface.  The  second  rock  garden  is 
formed  in  a  hollow  ;  well-grown  shrubs  and  trees 
close  by,  but  not  overhanging,  benefit  the  things 
grown  by  keeping  high  winds  well  overhead.  A 
series  of  beds  which  used  to  be  planted  with  the  usual 
high-coloured  tender  plants  have  been  changed 
into  rock  beds  ;  they  are  situated  in  a  good-sized 
recess  of  the  large  lawn,  and,  being  in  the  line  of 
sight  from  the  windows  with  one  of  the  big  sand- 
stones standing  out  clear  on  the  Grass,  they 
harmonise  and  otherwise  have  a  solid,  but  pleasing 
effect.  In  these  beds,  where  but  few  stones  are 
employed,  the  plants  do  remarkably  well.  Thymes, 
Mountain  Avens,  the  dwarfest  fientians  and  Pri- 
mulas, Saxifrages,  alpine  Pinks,  Andromeda  tetra- 
gona,  dwarf  Gromwells,  Bellflowers,  and  Semper- 
vivums,  and  such  like  not  only  ]irove  themselves 
capable  of  adorning  the  most  frequented  parts  of 
the  pleasure  grounds  equally  with  tender  bedders, 
but  the  pleasure  and  interest  wliich  these  thriving 
alpines  afford  never  wane  throughout  the  year. 

Lilies. — In  addition  to  numerous  ordinary  sorts 
of  Lilies,  which  are  mainly  grown  in  the  open  air, 
some  fine  specimens  have  been  grown  in  pots  here 
this  summer.  The  spotless  and  distinctly-coloured 
flowers  of  Batemannia>,  whicli  has  a  stem  nearly 
5  feet  high,  numbered  eiglit  flowers  on  a  stem. 
Auratum  macranthum  was  in  grandform.  The  pale- 
rayed,  but  otherwise  pure  white,  flowers  were  fully 
!l  inches  across,  though  reflexed  ;  the  petals  were 
quite  4  inches  broad,  and,  overlapping  each  other, 
tlieir  massive  efl'ect  may  be  imagined.  Auratum 
rubrum  vittatum  was  highly  coloured  in  the 
band  ;  flowers  >S  inches  across,  and  three  on  each 
.'!  foot  stem.  Auratum  piotum  showed  an  unusual 
form — almost  fantastic  in  the  shadings,  each 
flower  being  (i  inches  in  diameter,  and  five  flowers 
on  each  of  the  ."i-feet  to  (i-feet  stems.  Ordinary 
auratums  were  grown  to  7  feet,  and  ten  to  twelve 
flowers  were  on  each  stem.  Leichtlini  was  good  : 
the  flowers  had  been  screened,  and  the  fine  yellow 
showed  up  the  distinct  spotting  of  chocolate- 
brown  in  a  better  way  than  is  usually  seen. 

J.  W. 

NOTES  OF_THE  WEEK. 

Gardeners'   Royal    Benevolent    Institution  — 

We  ;ue  informed  that  Barou  Ferdiniind  de  Rothseliill,  M  P., 
of  Waddesden  ftlauur,  Aylesbury,  haa  kindly  consented  to 
preside  at  the  forty-fourth  anniversary  festival  of  this  iu- 
stitutioa,  to  he  held  on  Priday,  the  1st  of  .July,  ItST. 

Luculia  gratissima.— This  fine  old-fashioned, 
but  somewhat  neglected,  stove  plant  is  now  flowering 
freely  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  HoUoway.  It  is 
usually  thought  to  ba  a  shy  flowerer,  i.e.,  until  it  has 
attained  a  considerable  tize,  but  the  speciiueus  at 
Hiilloway  are  nut  more  than  about  '2  feet  high,  and 
yet,  as  we  liavo  said,  they  produce  sweet-scented 
flowers  in  abundance.  Some  of  them  are  seedlings, 
and  some  have  been  c.btauied  from  cuttings. 

The  Chinese  Date  Plum.— Some  very  fine 
fruits  (if  I)io.si)yro.s  ccstata,  have  been  sent  to  U3  by 
C'auon  EUaconibe,  gathered  from  a  tree  growing 
against  a  south  wall  in  liis  garden  at  Bitton,  near 
Bristol.  The  fruits  are  similar  in  shape  and  of  about 
the  same  size  as  those  of  well -grown  Acme  Tomatoes. 


They  are  orange-coloured,  and  produced  three  and 
four  on  one  shoot.  Those  sent  are  not  ripe,  but  Mr. 
Ell.-icombe  says  they  will  ripen  if  kept.  He  calls  i*, 
'■Tchi-tchi,"  presumably  its  native  name.  D.  costata 
is  a  variety  of  the  better-known  1).  Kaki.  It  is  a 
native  of  t'bina,  where  it  forms  a  small  tree.  It  was 
introduced  neai-ly  a  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Ella- 
combe  does  not  state  his  opinion  as  to  the  edible 
qualities  of  the  fruit,  but  we  remember  tasting  some 
of  D.  Kaki,  grown  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  orchard 
house  at  Wejbridge,  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  these  were 
pleasant  to  the  taste ;  they  were  not  so  good  as 
Apricots,  but  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  them. 

The  green  Narcissus  (ff.  viridiflorus).— Mr. 
Peter  Barr  sends  us  a  flower  of  this  rare  little  bulb, 
which  he  says  is  the  first  flower  from  his  plants  thi< 
season.  It  is  certainly  a  curiosity,  but  no  great 
beauty.  The  flowers  are  star- shaped,  about  an  inch 
across,  and  of  a  dull  olive-green  colour.  It  has  the 
tiniest  of  cups,  and  the  whole  flower  is  so  unlike  that 
of  a  Daffodil,  that  one  would  hardly  believe  that  it  is 
a  near  relative  of  the  Emperor  and  other  stately 
IJattodils  of  that  stamp. 

'Vitis  humulifolia.  — The  rain  deluges  which 
we  have  lately  had  have  effectually  washed  the  colour 
out  of  the  few  flowers  left  in  open-air  gardens,  but  I 
notice  that  the  berries  of  this  pretty  Vine  look  all  the 
brighter  for  the  continual  washings  and  buffetings  to 
which  they  have  been  lately  subjected.  This  'Vine 
wants  a  good,  hot  summer,  and  if  planted  in  poor  soil 
and  in  a  simny  aspect,  it  is  really  lovely  when  in 
fruit,  but  in  shady  places  it  does  not  ripen  its  berries. 
Its  leafage,  too,  is  good.  There  is  no  diSiculty  as  to 
its  growth.  I  find.that  in  grows  freely  in  the  poorest 
soil,  and  that  its  tunpioise-coloured  berries  are  more 
beautiful  when  checked  in  growth  by  a  hard  root-run 
than  when  planted  in  a  rich  Vine  border. — Jajies 
Gboom,  (iosport. 

■Variegated  Phytolacca. — We  have  received 
from  MM.  Forgeot  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  a  specimen  of 
a  new  variegated-leaved  form  of  Phytolacca,  which 
they  name  P.  purpurascens  foliis  variegatis.  Its 
leaves  are  beautifully  variegated,  being  green  and 
carmine  in  the  centre,  and  broadly  margined  with 
creamy  white,  while  the  large  fleshy  stem  is  light 
red.  The  raisers  state  that  it  is  a  hardy  and  vigorous 
perennial,  growing  about  6  feet  high,  and  that  it  will 
prove  invahiable  for  the  embellishment  of  open-air 
gardens. 

Oreopanax  Epremesnilianum. — The  Comte 
d'Epremesnil  writes:  "I  have  just  seen  with  great 
pleasure  in  the  last  number  of  The  Garden  the 
beautiful  engraving  of  the  Oreopanax  Epremesnili- 
anum ;  but  a  mistake  has  been  m.ade  in  referring  to 
the  garden  of  Tliiberm(mt,  near  ]>iepp>,  as  the  place 
where  this  pUnt  and  cithers  grow  in  the  ojien  air.  It  is 
in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  des  Cocutiers,  Golfe  Juan, 
Alpes  Maritimes,  that  all  the  Palms  and  plants  of 
different  kinds  of  which  I  have  .spoken  to  yuu  are 
found.  I  think  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  rectify 
this  error  .as  soon  as  possible.  I  should  not  like  to 
Uiislead  anyone  who  might  suppose  that  all  these 
plants  grow  in  the  open  air  near  Dieppe." 

Schizostylis  coccinea  withstands  the  wind  and 
wet  bravely  ;  in  fact,  it  affords  about  the  only  brilliant 
bit  of  colour  to  be  found  out  of  doors  just  now,  and 
as  long  as  sharp  frost  keeps  off  we  can  get  plenty  of 
its  spikes,  the  flowers  on  which  open  beautifully  after 
they  are  cut.  Gentiana  acaulis  lias  been  full  of 
bloom  lately,  and  looks  like  keeping  on  until  its 
usual  spring  display  takes  place.  How  so  many  com- 
plain about  its  not  growing  freely  I  cannot  imagine. 
I  find  that  if  planted  in  firm  soil  and  left  alone  it 
soon  forms  a  dense  mass.  A  good  thick  edging  of 
this  Gentian  in  full  bloom  is  a  sight  not  readily  for- 
gotten.— .J.  G.,  OospDii. 

Kosa  arvensis  — Is  this  Rose  to  ho  bought  .anywhere? 
If  any  reader  of  Tni:  (;.\i:di-:n  would  send  me  a  sucker  I  should 
be  t^l.id  to  ^dve  the  old  White  Kosc  or  York  and  Lancaster  in 
excliange.  Also,  can  anyone  tell  me  where  the  old  Apple 
Rose  is  to  had?— M.  P.  Fohstkr,  LiAin-ii,  Norlhiuii'jtrtaMl. 

How  to  eradicate  Horse  Radish.— Will  someone 
do  nie  tile  favour  to  inforiu  nie  whether  there  is  any  method 
by  which  I  call  desh'uy  the  growtli  of  Horse  Radish  in  my 
kitchen  garden,  which  is  completely  overrun  with  it  ?  1 
have  tried  digijing  it  out,  but  though  1  went  a  ejnsiderablo 
dejith,  the  plants  only  appear  to  grow  the  stronger. — 
Cu.N'sTANT  Sub. 
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LOSELEY. 
Lo.sELEY,  near  Guildford,  the  seat  of  Mr.  William 
More  Molyneux,  is  a  fine  example  of  a  stately 
English  home,  and  of  the  noble  style  of  national 
.architecture  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
building  is  of  the  local  Bargate  stone,  with  quoins 
and  wrought  masonry  of  freestone,  brick  chim- 
neys and  slated  roof,  the  whole  toned  by  weather 
and  Lichens  to  a  harmonious  silver-grey  colouring. 
The  house  is  on  three  sides  surrounded  by  wide, 
level  lawns,  with  groups  of  large  trees  at  a 
pleasant  distance.  These  fine  stretches  of  Grass 
are  for  the  most  ])art  happily  unspoilt  Ijy  the 
usual  cutting-up  effect  of  flower  beds  and  injudi- 
cious planting,  and  the  grand  grey  house  rises 
from  the  level  sward  with  its  quiet  dignity  un- 
marred  by  any  petty  frivolities.  The  lawn  on 
the  south  side  has  not  been  .so  fortunate,  and  is  a 
good  deal  spoilt  by  a  small  sunk  rectangular 
garden  of  no  beauty,  with  beds  set  out  in  heraldic 
patterns.     The   entrance  road   from   the  south-  ' 


shad}'  aUeys  of  ancient  Filberts  and  fantastic  old 
Apple  trees.  The  house  stands  on  rising  ground 
in  a  park  of  fair  size,  ornamented  with  groups  of 
fine  Oaks,  Elms,  and  Spanish  Chestnuts.  An  old 
plantation  o{  well-grown  Scotch  Fir,  which  comes 
to  jierfection  in  the  light  sandy  soil  of  the  district, 
makes  a  pleasant  variety.  To  the  north,  within  a 
mile,  rises  the  Hog's-back,  the  westerly  section  of 
the  chalk  range  that  runs  due  east  and  west 
through  a  large  part  of  the  county  of  Surrey. 

This  fine  house  was  built  by  Sir  William  More, 
an  ancestor  of  the  present  owner,  in  1.562  and 
succeeding  years.  His  son  added  a  western  wing, 
which  has  since  been  pulled  down.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Loseley. 


Fruit  Garden. 

GRAPES  IX  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
I  MOST  differ  from  those  who  assert  that  the  Grape 
is  not  suitable  for  open-air  cultiire  in  this  country. 


The  fault  so  frequently  committed  is  that  of  leaving 
too  many  shoots.  Our  climate  being  uncertain,  we 
need  to  expose  every  leaf  and  bunch  of  fruit  to  the 
full  influence  of  the  sun  during  a  great  portion  of 
the  day.  In  a  general  way,  growers  appear  to  think 
that  they  have  a  tropical  sun  to  deal  with,  which  is 
able  to  force  enough  heat  through  a  tangled  mass  of 
leaves  and  slioots  a  couple  of  feet  thick  to  ripen 
Grapes  buried  under  it. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  cottager  vainly  trying  to 
repair  the  effects  of  neglect.  The  lateral  shoots  of 
this  Vine  had  formed  a  drooping  mass  of  foliage,  from 
which  here  and  there  peeped  out  a  bunch  of  green 
Grapes,  and  which  through  the  summer  had  never 
got  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays.  But  a  short 
distance  from  here  I  saw  another  Vine,  the  condi- 
tion of  which  compared  with  the  former  was  as  sun- 
shine to  shade.  Every  shoot  had  space  enough ;  the 
laterals  were  cut  in  regul.irly,  and  thereon  hung  in 
good  condition  quite  a  bushel  of  Black  Cluster  Grapes. 
These  Grapes  were  ripe,  though  tlie  summer  has 
been  remarkable  more  for  drought  than  heat.  The 
only  serious  drawback  to  outdoor  Grape  culture  is 


Lo3eley,  Surrey.     Engravtd  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph. 


west  passes  up  a  steep  hill  through  a  double 
avenue  of  magnificent  Elms,  and  the  view  from 
the  last  named  lawn,  looking  full  into  the  mass  of 
these  superb  trees  is  a  sight  that  a  tree-lover  can 
never  forget.  The  fourtli  side  of  the  house,  be- 
yond the  offices,  is  bounded  by  a  large  walled 
kitchen  garden.  This  garden  on  the  south  side 
is  not  visibly  walled,  but  a  steep  turf  bank  rises 
to  a  level  bowling  green,  the  subject  of  one  of  our 
engravings.  A  flower  border  filled  with  good 
hardy  plants  conceals  the  coping  of  the  wall  which 
descends  to  the  moat  on  this  side.  Each  angle  of 
the  wall  is  accentuated  by  a  small  picturesque 
building — in  some  cases  a  large  pigeon  house,  but 
in  the  view  engraved,  a  pretty  summer  tea-house. 
The  kitchen  garden  is  an  ideal  one,  both  for 
utility  and  for  enjoyment.  Its  large  walled  space 
ensures  shelter,  and  as  its  extent  is  needlessly 
great  for  vegetable  and  fruit  growing,  it  comprises, 
in  addition  to  the  bowling  green,  ample  Grass  walks 
and  lawn-like  spaces,  broad  borders  of  hardy  flowers. 


So  far  from  jiUcing  it  last  on  the  list  of  hardy  fruits 
suitable  for  open  walls,  I  would  give  it,  so  far  as  the 
cottager  is  concerned,  the  place  of  honour.  I  have, 
of  course,  only  in  mind  the  warmer  counties  of  this 
country.  Of  Grape  culture  in  the  north  and  in  the 
midlands  I  have  had  no  experience,  but  I  do  know 
that  over  a  large  area  very  good  Grapes  may  be 
grown  by  giving  them  the  attention  they  need.  In 
ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they  do  not  get  this 
attention,  and  that  is  why  failures  occur.  I  do  not 
understand  why,  but  the  love  of  the  Grape  seems  to 
have  died  away  in  places  where,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  every  cottage  was  more  or  less  wreathed 
in  Vine  fuliage.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  cottager 
sitting  under  his  Vine  clad  porch,  and  to  look  at  the 
yellow  or  blue-black  Grapes  clustering  on  the  end  or 
covering  the  front  of  tlie  dwelling.  Whether  bad 
seasons  or  mildew  is  the  cause  of  this  decadence, 
or  whether  outdoor  Grapes  are  passing  through  one 
of  those  phases  of  neglect  which  at  some  time  or 
other  overtake  every  cultivated  plant,  I  know  not ; 
but  it  is  certain,  from  being  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  hardy  fruits,  Grapes  are  now  the  least  thought  of. 


mildew,  which  I  will  admit  is  a  fearful  scourge,  and 
one  more  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  t>pen  than  under 
glass.  There  may  be  years  when  the  most  deter- 
mined efforts  will  fail  to  completely  eradicate  it,  but 
it  can  always  be  kept  in  check ;  there  need  be  no 
serious  loss  from  it.  What  the  French  Vine  growers 
have  done  with  many  acres  we  m.ay  surely  do  for  one 
single  Vine.  A  short  time  ago  I  killed  the  mildew 
on  a  wall  100  feet  long  in  about  an  hour  by  syring- 
ing with  soft  soap  and  sulphur.  In  this  instance  the 
foliage  was  badly  infested,  but  by  taking  proper 
measures  at  the  right  moment  this  pest  need  never 
obtain  a  hold.  From  long  observation  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  just  one  time  when  mildew 
appears.  JCo  rule  can  be  laid  down ;  it  entirely  de- 
pends on  the  certain  atmospheric  conditions  which, 
unless  in  exceptional  seasons,  are  sure  to  prevail  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  to  favour  parasitic  develop- 
ment. 

This  critical  and  dangerous  period  must  be  watched 
for,  and  the  plague  spots  attacked  the  moment  they 
appear.  Mildew  comes  first  in  minute  isolated  spots. 
This   is  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  which,   left   alone, 
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yields  a  bountiful  harv'eat  of  disease,  loss,  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  Grape  grower.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
the  rapidity  with  which  mildew  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  spreads.  To-day  it  is  seen  in 
the  shape  of  a  few  isolated  minute  patches  ;  in  a 
week's  time  there  is  not  a  leaf  in  which  the 
circulation  is  not  losiered  by  this  parasite.  One 
must  act  on  the  stitch-in-time  principle  if  the  deadly 
foe  is  to  be  fought  with  success.  A  very  small 
amount  of  sulphur  applied  at  the  right  moment  will 
often  save  a  Vine  from  injury,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
mildew  comes  twice  in  the  same  year.  In  the  case 
of  badly  infested  Vines  two  dressings  will  gener.ally 
be  found  necessary,  for  mildew,  like  all  the  enemies 
that  assail  plants,  'n  difficult  to  exterminate  when 
once  it  has  obtained  firm  hold.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  this  difficulty  is  intensified  in  the  open  air  by 
reason  of  heavy  rains,  which  often  come  and  wash  otf 
the  sulphur  before  it  has  time  to  act  upon  the  fungus. 
It  is,  however,  rare  that  we  do  not  get  a  spell  of  fine 
weather  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  remedy  to  do 
its  work  thoroughly,  and  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  appearance  of  lengthened  fine  weather  to  apply 
it.  When  sulphur  is  applied  in  the  open  air,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  use  some  soft  soap  with  it,  at  the  rate 
of  2  oz.  to  the  gallon.  This  will  enable  it  to  resist 
all  but  very  heavy  rains. 

Great  importance  is  often  attached  to  making  the 
soil  rid)  for  outdoor  Vines.  This  is,  I  think,  a  mis- 
take, as  much  strong  food  causes  a  rank  growth, 
which  is  often  unable  to  rijjen  as  it  ought  to  do.  In 
naturally  rich  moisture-holding  soils  1  would  apply 
no  manure,  for  if  the  ground  is  well  worked  the  roots 
will  be  sure  to  find  as  much  food  as  they  want.  It 
has  often  been  a  source  of  wonderment  to  me  to  see 
what  a  small  amount  of  soil  the  Vines  in  many  of 
the  vineyards  on  the  Continent  have  to  grow  in.  In 
many  instances  they  have  not  more  than  6  inches  of 
workable  soil,  this  resting  on  a  hard  pan  of  stony 
matter,  into  which,  however,  the  roots  in  aU  probabi- 
lity find  their  way  in  time,  and  which  helps  them  to 
stand  against  the  drought  which  one  would  naturally 
suppose  must  be  severe  on  the  steep  slopes  on  which 
they  grow.  The  wood  made  under  such  circum- 
stances is  not  very  strong,  but  it  becomes  thoroughly 
matured,  exposed  as  it  is  to  a  scorching  sun,  which 
not  only  acts  on  wood  and  foliage,  but  on  the  roots, 
by  thoroughly  warming  every  particle  of  soil  around 
them.  The  fact  that  the  Vines  grow  and  live  healthily 
for  an  indefinite  period  under  such  circumstances 
shows  that  much  rich  food  is  not  needful,  and  we  may 
conclude  that  in  a  level  and  naturally  damp  country 
it  is  harmful.  I  have  in  mind  a  Vine  which  grew  on 
a  wall,  and  which  was  one  of  the  best  samples  of  out- 
door Vines  I  ever  saw.  It  covered  the  end  of  a 
largish  dwelling,  and  for  many  years  annually  bore 
a  good  crop  of  well  coloured  black  Grapes.  This  Vine, 
it  happened,  had  been  in  good  hands  from  the  time  it 
was  planted,  and  had,  therefore,  received  all  proper 
care  iu  pruning,  summer-pinching,  &c. 

The  noteworthy  point  abbut  it,  however,  was  that 
it  grew  in  the  poorest  soil  possible  to  find,  and  that 
it  got  no  manure.  The  natural  soil  was  pure  sand  to 
the  dtrjith  of  2  feet  or  more,  and  this  on  the  surface 
became  so  hot  that  it  almost  burnt  the  hand  in  a 
time  of  heat.  It  was  about  the  worst  soil  for  garden 
crops  that  I  ever  knew,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
inability  to  retain  moisture,  but  because,  when  the 
surface  became  quite  dry  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of 
inches,  nothing  short  of  a  tolerably  lengthy  period  of 
rainy  weather  could  wet  it  through  again.  A  good 
summer  shower,  sucli  as  in  ordinary  soils  did  real 
good,  was  only  of  use  in  refreshing  the  foliage,  for 
none  of  it  got  to  the  routs.  The  dusty  .surface  did 
not  allow  it  to  pass  through,  and  the  first  hour  of  hot 
sun  evaporated  it.  I  mention  this  to  show  how  little 
moisture  the  roots  of  the  "Vine  in  question  got.  The 
less  moisture  the  warmer  the  soil,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  to  the  warmth  the  roots  enjoyed  in  sum- 
mer, in  additiou  to  the  care  bestowed  on  it,  were  due 
the  lengthened  vigour  and  excellence  of  the  crops  it 
bore,  .lust  when  this  Vine  was  in  its  prime  it  changed 
hands  ;  the  new  owner  neither  knew  nor  cared  about 
Grape  culture,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  it  was,  that  it 
was  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self.  Whether  it 
succumbed  to  an  attack  of  mildew  or  to  neglect  gene- 
rally I  do  not  know,  but  the  fact  is,  that  when  skilful 


hands  no  longer  tended,  decrepitude  took  the  place  of 
vigorous  fertility.  I  need  scarcely  say  how  neces- 
sary it  is  th.at  Vines  grown  on  open  walls  should  get 
the  full  benefit  of  all  the  sunshine  they  can  get. 
The  position  should  be,  if  possible,  full  south,  and 
where  such  a  situation  cannot  be  commanded,  I 
would  say,  plant  a  Plum,  a  Pear — .anything  but  a 
Vine.  Vines  may  be  planted  at  any  time  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  but  the  best  time  is,  I  think,  early  in 
spring.  With  respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
there  is  not  much  to  say.  The  important  point  is  to 
thoroughly  work  it  to  a  depth  varied  according  to  its 
nature.  The  more  porous  the  soil  the  greater  depth 
of  it  will  be  necessary ;  but  if  I  were  going  to  plant 
Vines  on  a  heavy  loam,  I  would  keep  the  roots  within 
a  foot  of  the  surf.ace,  if  possible,  so  that  they  might 
feel  the  influence  of  the  sun.  In  the  case  of  soils  of 
this  description  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  addition  of 
brick  rubble,  mortar  rubbish,  or  something  similar 
would  be  beneficial. 

Amongst  hardy  fnuts  none  lend  themselves  better 
to  artistic  trimming  than  the  Vine,  and  the  shoots 
may  be  arranged  so  as  to  impart  an  ornamental 
appearance  when  at  rest.  A  well-trained  Vine  is  at 
all  times  ple.asant  to  see.  The  simplest  form  of  train- 
ing is,  however,  the  best,  and  that  which  I  would 
prefer.ably  employ  consists  in  leading  two  horizontal 
branches  near  the  ground  from  the  stem  and  allowing 
shoots  to  rise  from  them  at  regular  distances  to  the 
desired  height.  This  arrangement  better  allows  of 
easy  supervision  than  .any  other  ;  the  position  of  each 
fruiting  shoot  is  better  seen,  and  the  necessary  work 
of  stopping  the  laterals,  thinning  the  shoots,  &c.,  is 
facilitated.  It  also  allows  of  the  renew.al  of  youthful 
vigour  by  taking  up  a  young  shoot  now  and  then.  It 
is  simply  a  modification  of  the  *' long-rod"  system, 
as  carried  out  frequently  under  glass,  applied  to  out- 
door Vines.  A  most  important  point  is  the  regulating 
the  shoots,  so  that  every  shoot  and  leaf  and  bunch  of 
fruit  get  the  direct  influence  of  sun  and  air.  No 
success  can  attend  an  absence  of  methodical  training. 
If  the  shoots  are  so  crowded  that  they  overgrow  each 
other,  they  are  mutually  robbed  of  that  which  is  life 
to  them.  The  best  of  soils  and  most  favourable  of 
situations  cannot,  unless  in  exceptional  seasons, 
counteract  such  a  defect.  Even  in  sunny  France 
training  is  considered  of  most  vital  import,  and  the 
renowned  Chasselas  Grapes  of  Thonirry  owe  their 
excellence  as  much  to  systematic,  careful  culture  as 
to  favourable  climatal  conditions.  The  Vines  there 
are  as  carefully  tended  as  those  under  glass  with  us. 
The  stopping  of  the  shoots  and  thinning  out  of 
laterals  must,  from  the  time  the  bunches  show,  be 
vigilantly  attended  to.  A  common  practice  is  to 
allow  the  shoots  to  run  away  for  a  month  or  two,  and 
then,  when  they  have  become  crowded,  cut  them 
away  wholesale.  This  is  very  bad  practice,  as  it 
involves  a  loss  of  time  by  depriving  the  bunches  of 
air  and  sunshine,  and  causes  a  check  by  depriving  the 
A^ine  suddenly  of  a  number  of  growing  shoots. 
Every  shoot  allowed  to  extend  and  cut  off  in  this 
way  takes  away  from  the  quality  of  the  leaves  which 
must  be  left  on.  Every  shoot  should  be  pinched 
back  at  one  leaf  from  the  bunch,  and  lateral  shoots 
must  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  they  appear.  This 
throws  the  sap  into  the  leaf,  so  that  it  acquires  great 
substance,  .and  one  well  developed  leaf  is  worth  half- 
a-d  zen  that  have  grown  in  partial  shade  and  deprived 
more  or  less  of  air. 

Thinning  out  the  berries  of  outdoor  Grapes  is  not 
often  practised,  but  it  has,  of  course,  the  same  effect 
as  in  the  case  of  indoor  Grapes.  This  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  ; 
allowing  them  to  remain  until  they  are  as  large  as 
Peas  will  not  do.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
shoots  of  a  Vine  have  plenty  of  room  for  the  fir^t  few 
years  .after  planting,  and  then  gradually  become  too 
crowded.  In  such  cases  some  of  the  rods  should  be 
cut  away.  When  the  shoots  are  young,  15  inches 
apart  will  be  enough,  but  later  on  they  will  require 
double  that  distance.  When  a  Vine  from  any  cause 
has  come  into  a  bad  condition,  the  old  wood  having 
a  knotted  appearance  and  the  fruiting  shoots  com- 
ing weakly,  a  good  plan  is  to  cut  away  some  of  the 
old  stems  eveiy  year  and  take  up  a  young  rod  in 
their  place.  This  alone  will  frequently  give  new 
life,  and  is  often  found  successful  with  Vines  under 


glass.  The  growth  of  the  new  wood  gives  an  impetus 
to  root  .action,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
a  new  Vine  will  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  one. 
It  will  soim  be  seen  whether  such  a  measure  is  likely 
to  have  any  good  effect ;  if  not,  then  dig  up  and 
l)lant  anew.  With  respect  to  kinds,  we  really  appear 
to  be  in  the  dark  ages  of  outdoor  Grape  culture, 
f^ven  in  the  d.ays  when  this  form  of  h.ardy  fruit 
culture  was  more  popular,  only  two  kinds  were  known 
to  the  million,  i.e.,  the  Black  Cluster  and  the  Sweet- 
water. 

The  French  have  very  nearly  .oOO  h.ardy  Grapes,  not 
one  of  which  has  ever  been  fairly  tried  in  this  country, 
and  this  number  is  continually  being  increased  by 
raisers  who  are  endeavouring  to  combine  relialjility 
with  greater  precocity.  Surely  some  of  these  would 
suit  the  warmer  districts  of  this  country.  Who  will 
do  the  good  service  of  making  a  special  feature  of 
outdoor  Grape  culture,  with  a  view  of  testing  the 
numerous  Continental  kinds  in  respect  to  their 
adaptability  for  our  climate  ?  Si>me  of  the  kiods  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  in  France  and  Germany 
seemed  to  me  considerably  earlier  than  those  com- 
monly grown  here.  There  is  one  called  the  August 
Tr.aube  (August  Grape)  grown  in  the  south  of 
Germany,  especially  in  the  Margraviate  of  Baden 
(a  district  bordering  on  Switzerland),  remarkable 
for  its  exceptional  precocity.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  this  Grape  would  ripen  well 
in  this  country.  A  Grape  that  will  ripen  in 
Germany  early  in  August  ought  to  ripen  with  us  six 
weeks  later.  I  remember,  too,  very  distinctly  a 
Grape  that  in  my  boyhood  grew  on  our  dwelling,  and 
which  no  gardener  who  saw  it  could  tell  its  name. 
It  came  almost  as  large  in  berry  as  a  fair  sized 
Hamburgh;  the  colour  was  equally  good,  and  it 
carried  a  good  bloom.  TJiis  Grape  always  ripened, 
and  could  easily  be  disposed  of  to  fruiterers  in  the 
neighbouring  town.  I  should  much  like  to  meet 
with  this  Grape  again ;  perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  recognise  it  from  the  description  here  given. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  series  of  cool  summers  with 
more  or  less  simless  autumns  have  had  a  deteiio- 
rating  effect  on  outdoor  Grape  culture,  but  we  are 
not  justified  in  assuming  that  this  is  to  be  the 
normal  state  of  our  climate.  Seasons  good  or  bad 
are  apt  to  move  in  cycles,  and  when  we  once  more 
emerge  from  this  depression  we  are  likely  to  be  again 
favoured  by  a  return  of  old-fashioned  summer 
weather.  I  would  remind  those  who  hold  pessimist 
views  on  this  matter  that  the  question  of  whether 
Grapes  can  be  growm  in  the  open  air  has  been  practi- 
cally settled  on  the  Marquis  of  Bute's  estate  at  Car- 
diff. I  am  informed  that  in  spite  of  adverse  seasons 
the  vineyard  planted  some  years  ago  with,  I  believe. 
Continental  kinds  selected  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  in 
France  h.as  flourished,  and  that  good  wine  has  been 
made  from  them.  I  am  also  told  that  this  vineyard 
is  going  to  be  extended.  This  does  not  indicate  that 
our  climate  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  Grape,  but 
rather  that,  given  a  favourable  situation,  the  right 
kinds,  and  skilful  culture,  outdoor  Grape  culture  may 
be  made  a  success. 

If  Grapes  will  ripen  on  an  open  hillside,  they  will 
do  so  on  a  w.all,  and,  having  in  remembr.ance  the 
crops  of  Grapes  on  the  cottages  of  the  pleasant  little 
villages  of  Surrey,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it 
is  care  .and  skill  rather  than  climate  that  is  at  fault. 
No  fruit  that  I  can  see  lias  taken  the  place  of  the 
Vine  ;  no  fruit  has  been  or  ever  will  be  so  popular 
with  cottagers.  The  Pear  is  uncertain  ;  so  in  a  great 
measure  are  Plums  and  Cherries  ;  and  Peaches  are 
out  of  the  question  in  all  but  professional  hands. 
Tlie  Vine  is  almost  sure  to  bear  fruit,  as  it  rarely 
gets  cut  l)y  the  spring  frosts,  which  luring  the  average 
yield  of  many  other  hardy  fruits  down  so  low.  More- 
over, the  pruning  is  as  simple  as  that  of  a  Currant  or 
Gooseberry  bush.  Let  those  plant  Pears  or  Plums 
that  will,  but  I  cannot  think  that  they  will  average 
higher  as  regards  profit  than  Grapes.  Comparing 
the  returns  during  a  decade,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
.advantage  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Pears 
are  only  of  use  for  dessert — they  are  not  used  for  jam  ; 
Plums  and  Cherries  are  more  generally  called  for, 
but  with  them  there  is  apt  to  be  a  glut  or  none.  Any 
greengrocer  in  a  populous  neighbourhood  will  pur- 
chase fairly  ripened  Grapes,  and   they  are  often  in 
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request  for  wine-makiny.  There  is  never  any  difficulty 
in  disponing  of  them  at  a  fair  price.  I  have  often 
known  a  cottager  clear  over  20s.  from  his  Grape 
Vine  in  one  season.  J-  Counhill. 


VIGOUR  AND  FERTILITY. 

Tins  subject,  according  to  a  contemporary,  has 
been  revived  in  a  somewliat  new  aspect.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  the  discussion  that  took 
place  in  Tiik  Gardi.n  some  time  back,  I  con- 
tended that  vigour  promoted  fertility  in  the  case 
of  both  fruit  and  flowers,  and  rlrr  rtr.ti},  Mr. 
"D.  T.  F."  and  others  holding  the  contrary 
opinion.  The  following,  from  Mr.  Thos.  Meehan, 
in  your  contemporary,  seems  to  favour  my  view :  — 

In  conifcrmis  trees  the  female  flowers,  ultimately  the 
cones,  are  only  borne  on  branches  which  have  plenty  of  light 
at  command  and  are  endowed  with  vigorous  vitahty.  When 
these  branches  become  oversh:idowed,  or  weak  from  age,  they 
ar<!  given  up  to  male  flowers  only.  In  Indian  Corn  and 
similar  plants  the  ears  are  located  where  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  nutrition  exist,  the  male  flower,  or  tasfcl, 
forminj;  merely  the  "  tail  end  "  of  the  stalk.  Numerous  facts 
of  this  character  have  been  collected  closely  connecting 
the  female  flower  willi  full  nutrition,  and  the  male  flower 
witli  a  more  limited  supply  in  the  primordial  fctagea  of  their 
existjDce. 

European  observers  continue  to  record  facts  sustainii  g 
these  views.  Among  the  latest  is  a  paper  Ity  Hoffmann  iu 
the  Boloi'iKhf  Zi  duiiij  for  Iss',.  He  sowed  sc^ds  of  numerous 
kinds  of  dicccious  plants  closely  together,  so  as  t  >  give  little 
food  to  each  plant,  and  the  same  plant*  thinly,  so  ivs  to  give 
each  plant  nearly  all  the  food  it  could  use.  Where  they  were 
thickly  sown  he  counted  'Js;{  males  to  700  females.  In  the 
well-fed  lot  there  were  but  seventy-six  males.  In  our  own 
country  the  common  Ragweed  {.\m'brosia)  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact.  In  a  Potato  or  Corn-field  where  the  plants 
grow  veiy  strong  and  vigorous,  the  proportion  of  female 
flowers  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  male,  and  it  is  not  uuconi- 
nion  to  find  plants  with  nothing  but  female  flowers  under 
these  circuiastances.  But  in  fields  where  grain  has  been  cut, 
aud  the  Ragweed  comes  up  in  thick  masses  late  in  the  sea- 
son, and  nearly  starvieg  each  other,  male  flowers  .are  very 
numerous,  .and  some  are  wholly  male.  Female  flowers  are 
always  few  on  each  plant. 

The  above  paragraphs  seem  to  be  pretty  much 
the  same  as  saying  that  vigour  promotes  fertility, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  subjects  exampled  by  me, 
viz.,  the  (Jrape,  Nectarine,  and  Currant,  &c  ,  there 
cannot  be  perfect  fruits  without  seeds.  Whoever 
may  be  right,  the  fact  is  interesting  that  the 
theory  that  vigour  promotes  fertility  is  quite 
opposed  to  one  of  the  most  cherished  convictions 
of  gardeners,  as  exemplified  in  "  D.  T.  F.'s"  late 
contentions  on  the  subject,  for  that  poverty  pro- 
duced fertility  as  well  as  roots  on  a  plant  is  an 
article  of  faith  of  gardeners  of  long  standing. 
The  two  theories  are  directly  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  it  would  be  disappointing  to  discover 
that  cultivators  had  been  all  along  acting  on  quite 
wrong  princi]  lies.  It  can  hardly  be  forgotten  yet 
that  I  referred  "  D.  T.  F."  to  Currant  and  Goose- 
berry bushes  during  the  past  season  as  affording 
good  evidence  of  vigour  promoting  fertility  both 
in  the  number  of  racemes  and  berries  produced, 
and  I  would  almost  have  expected  him  to  act 
upon  my  suggestion  and  report  the  result ;  but 
he  has  not  done  the  latter,  and  I  may  be  excused 
for  taking  his  silence  as  favourable  to  my  view. 
I  did  repeat  my  observations,  which  only  con- 
firmed all  I  had  written  more  and  more,  as  in  all 
the  cases  observed,  whether  they  related  to  single 
shoots  or  whole  bushes,  the  most  vigorous  examples 
bore  the  most  fruit.  J.  S.  W. 


MARKET  PEARS. 
X  .M.VRKUT  cARDENEii  in  my  neighbourhood  grows 
Pears  largely  for  market,  and  he  states  that  he 
has  done  better  during  this  season  than  for  some 
time  past,  although  the  crop  of  leading  varieties 
was  greater  generally  than  for  the  past  few  years. 
He  commences   to  market  with  the  Portugal  or 
Chalk   Pear,  a  variety  that  I  cannot  trace,  and  a 
Pear  that  must  be  eaten  as  soon  as  gathered,  as  it 
will  not  keep;  it  is  like  the  Windsor  in  appear- 
ance, but  smaller,  and  it  is  a  very  heavy  cropper. 
This   variety,   the  first  sent  to   market,  brought 
him  (is.  per  bushel.     Then  followed  the'Hessle  or 
Hazel    Pear,    a   variety    that   grows    into    a   fine 
standard,  and  succeeds  in  almost  any  situation, 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  extensively  grown  as  any  other 
variety,   especially    in    the    north    midland    and 
northern  localities.     This  year  the  Hessle  almost 
everywhere  gave  a  tremendous  crop,  and  so  Hessles 
sold  somewhat   cheaply;    a  good  sample  fetched 
■is.,   .")S.,  and  even  lis.  a  bushel;  the  inferior  ones 
only  is.  Gd.  This  Pear  is  of  excellent  quality  in  some 
districts.     Next  came  in  order  of  time  Williams' 
Bon     Chretien,    which     in     its     season     fetched 
from    OS. — the  smallest— to  '20s.    per  bushel,  ac- 
cording to  the  sample,  the  very  finest  realising  the 
latter  price;  good  average  samples  fetched  10s.  per 
bushel.     Then  followed   Beurrc    de  Capiaumont, 
a  dessert  Pear  of  good  quality  that  ripens  at  the 
end  of  September  and  in  October  ;  the  tree  is  of 
hardy,  vigorous  growth  and  an  abunrlant  bearer; 
•2^.  per  bushel  was  considered  a  good  price  ;  some 
of  the  very  finest  samples  fetched  a  little  more. 
Next  came  Calebasse,   which   is   regarded  as    a 
dessert  Pear  of  inferior  quality,  coming  better  on 
some  soils  than  on  others  — a  somewhat  irregularly 
long    russetty    Pear,    the   flesh   crisp,   juicy,   and 
sweet.     My  informant  not  only  had  a  large  crop, 
but  the  fruit  was  both  good  and  clean,  and  for 
the  very  best  he   obtained  as  much  as  24s.  per 
bushel  ;  the  inferior  fruit  fetched  .')S.,  and  the  best 
ISs.  and  2l)s.  per  bu.shel.   Beam''  Diel  is  now  being 
marketed,   and  which  is  known   to   be  a  dessert 
Pear  of  the  highest  quality.     On  large  standard 
trees  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  fruit  would 
be  as  fine  as  on  young  and  vigorous  pyramids, 
but  10s.  per  bushel  is  considered  a  good  price. 
Lastly,    in    the   order    of    time,    comes    the    old 
Bishop's  Thumb,  an  old-fashioned   and   excellent 
dessert  Pear,  hardy  in  growth,  a  great  bearer,  and 
doing  well  as  a  standard.     There  has  been  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  this  variety  this  season,   and  only 
low  prices  can  be  obtained.  R.  U. 


he  goes  too  fast  when  he  declares  that  "experi- 
ence has  almost  established  into  an  axiom  that 
wherever  there  is  most  sun-heat  thither  will  the 
larger  and  stronger  roots  be  most  thickly  gathered 
together,"  an  assertion  which  shows  how  pro- 
foundly reflective  "  Radix "  must  be  and  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  study  he  has  brought  to 
bear  on  his  subject.  If  the  above  statement  was 
true,  there  would  be  no  need  for  root-pruning  at 
all,  because  as  the  sun-heat  is  always  mostfelt  at  the 
surface  of  the  border,  the  roots  would  be  "gathered 
together  "  there,  and  not  down  many  feet  deep  in 
the  cold,  uncongenial  subsoil  at  the  bottom, 
where  "  Radix  "  tells  us  to  hunt  for  them.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  "  Radix's  "  practice,  theory, 
and  assertions  are  so  hopelessly  mixed  and  at 
variance  one  with  another,  that  one  may  be  ex- 
cused for  thinking  the  idea  of  giving  them  co- 
herence never  so  much  as  entered  his  mind.  Hugh 
-Miller  wrote  that  some  writers  cast  off  their 
thoughts  in  writing  as  joiners  did  shavings  with  a 
plane,  and  that  the  products  in  each  case  were  of 
about  equal  value.  Anti-Radix. 


Preserving  Filberts.  -I  have  found  well- 
raatured  nuts  to  keep  best  in  their  leafy  shells  and 
in  a  jar  iilaced  in  a  dry,  yet  cool,  place.  No  doubt 
very  much  depends  upon  the  sort  of  fruit,  the  soil 
in  which  grown,  and  the  cultivation  bestowed. 
Then  it  seems  not  easy  to  keep  home-grow  n  nuts 
beyond  Christmas.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
imported  nuts  to  be  good  all  throujhthe  winter,  per- 
haps all  the  year  round  more  or  less  good.  That 
may  arise  from  the  diverse  nature  of  the  ripening 
periods,  or  perhaps  from  the  greater  warmth  more 
thoroughly  ripening  the  nuts.  The  Barcelonas 
have  a  high  reputation  for  sweetness,  freshness 
and  soundness,  due  no  doubt  to  the  thorough  ripen- 
ing received.  Thus  it  would  appear  reasonable 
that  small  nuts  should  keep  with  us  good  or  bad 
just  as  the  position  has  enabled  the  fruits  to  be- 
come thoroughly  ripened  or  otherwise. — A.  D. 


ROOT-PRUNIN(i  AND  GUMMINti. 
"  l!.\i)i\  "  (p.  4.'0)  seems  to  manufacture  his  vege- 
table physiology  as  he  goes  along— a  very  good 
plan  where  the  practice  inculcated  is  not  quite 
orthodox  itself.  Gumming,  he  tells  us,  "not 
seldom  follows  "  root-pruning,  which  will  be  news 
to  most  fruit  growers.  I  fear  "  Radix  "  confounds 
gumming  witli  canker,  a  totally  different  di.sease. 
On  looking  up  authorities  on  the  subject  I  read  that 
gumming  is  simply  a  form  of  extra vasion  due  "  to 
excessive  vigour,  in  which  the  sap  is  formed  more 
rapidly  than  the  circulatory  vessels  can  convey  it 
away,"  and  that  "  there  is  but  one  course  of  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued — root-pruning,  and  reducing 
the  staple  of  the  soil."  If  this  be  true,  "  Radi: 
must  have  got  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge 
with  his  root-pruning  theories.  Robert  Thompson 
and  all  other  sensible  authorities  take  the  same 
or  a  similar  view,  and  I  think  most  Peach  growers 
know  well  that  gumming  is  always  most  to  be 
feared  in  gross  limbs  not  sufficiently  matured 
and  hard  cut  back  at  the  autumn  pruning,  and 
that  the  symptoms  can  be  sensibly  abated  by 
root-pruning,  which  checks  the  flow  of  sap,  or 
provides  channels  in  the  shape  of  growth  to  give 
the  sap  a  free  run.  There  are  no  surer  means  of 
extinguishing  the  disease  than  tliese  if  they  are 
resorted  to  in  time.  I  never  knew  nor  heard  of 
gumming  being  actually  caused  by  root-pruning, 
nor  do  I  think  "  Radix  "  ever  did  either.  I  put 
his  assertion  on  p.  4.jS  down  simply  as  one  of 
those  little  free  and  easy  statements  that  he 
is  rather  fond  of  making  and  indulging  iu.     Then 


NOTES. 

Winter  beeries.— Although  as  a  fact  Holly 
berries  are  less  abundant  than  is  usual  here  with 
us,  yet  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  both  red, 
yellow,  and  orange-tinted  kinds.  A  visitor  here 
the  other  day  remarked  that  it  is  only  the  green- 
leaved  Hollies  which  berry  or  fruit  really  well, 
and  that  induces  me  to  ask  if  the  gold  or  silver 
\-ariegated  Hollies  ever  do  hear  fruit  abundantly, 
or  otherwise  '.  The  yellow-blotched  Auciiba 
fruits  nearly  as  freely  as  the  green-leaved  varieties. 
1  saw  a  fine  flat  tazza  of  bronze — a  Japan  in- 
cense-burner, I  think  it  was — filled  with  the 
berried  branches  of  Euonymus  europteus,  both 
red  and  white  kinds  ;  Cotoneaster  frigida,  Ley- 
ceiteria  formosa,  .Snowberrie.s,  and  winter  Cherry, 
the  whole  being  set  off  by  a  few  dark,  bronzy 
Ivy  leaves,  the  crimson- tinted  sprays  of  Veitch's 
Japan  Creeper,  Sinilax,  and  the  blood-coloured 
and  golden  foliage  of  deciduous  Azaleas.  Apart 
altogether  from  their  flowers,  lovely  though  they 
be,  the  Azaleas  of  the  Ghent  and  mollis,  and 
those  of  the  A.  caleudulacea  groups,  are  well 
woith  growing,  for  the  sake  of  their  beautiful 
autumnal  foliage,  which  is  of  all  tints,  from 
golden  yellow,  ]iink,  red,  scarlet,  bronze,  and 
crimson.  I  saw  a  fine  bu.sh  of  Pyrus  Maulei 
growing  on  a  sunny  wall  yesterday  fairly  covered 
with  its  golden  red-cheeked,  (,j(uince-like  fruits. 
Wherever  it  fruits  well  it  is  very  ornamental,  and 
a  bit  or  two  of  its  scented  fruit  is  a  great  im- 
provement to  an  Apple  pie. 

SitiLAX. — When  the  garden  is  gay  with  Scilla 
or  Narcissus  in  spring,  with  Iris,  Roses,  and 
Pc'conies  in  summer,  or  with  tlie  flowers  and 
rank  leafy  growtli  of  autumn,  the  Ivy  and  the 
Smilax  on  the  old  walls  are  apt  to  be  overlooked 
amongst  the  colour  and  perfume  or  the  plethora 
of  many  leafy  things.  There  is  no  fear  of  that 
now-,  however,  and  I  have  just  been  admiring  a 
mass  of  white  Chrysanthemums  which  are  blooming 
in  front  of  a  group  of  Smilax,  and  remarking  how 
much  better  they  seem  than  other  groups  equally 
good,  but  backed  only  by  the  dead  wall.  Every- 
i)ody  who  winters  in  Rome  or  Florence  will  tell 
you  delightful  stories  of  the  Violets  and  Cycla- 
mens, and  more  especially  of  the  dark  bronzy- 
leaved  Smilax,  as  seen  there  clustering  over  old 
walls  or  tree  trunks  or  near  to  the  ruins  of 
former  greatness.  AVe  may  never  obtain  in  our 
northern  gardens  quite  the  luxuriant  vigour  that 
the  sunny  south  gives  to  these  elegant  things, 
yet  in  mild  seashore  localities  many  varieties  of 
Smilax,  and  especially  S.  aspera,  are  quite  at 
home.  The  point  is  to  plant  them  well  at  first 
in  sandy  loam,  old  lime  rubbish,  and  to  cover 
them  well  with  stones,  through  which  their 
young   Asparagns-like    shoots   are   not   slow   to 
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appear.  Even  if  a  very  sharp  winter  cuts  tliem 
down  to  the  ground  level,  they  soon  sprout  up 
again  when  so  protected.  The  best  kinds  should 
always,  at  any  rate,  find  a  place  in  cool  conserva- 
tories, where  they  are  perfectly  safe,  and  yield 
lots  of  graceful  leafy  wreaths  for  cutting  as  re- 
quired from  time  to  time.  A  wreath  of  Smilax 
endures  fresh  and  fair  week  after  week  in  water 
that  is  often  changed.  A  dish  of  Smilax  leaves 
and  snowy  Christmas  Roses  is  delightful  during 
the  chilly  wintry  days. 

Tritoma  grandis. — From  early  in  August 
until  now  (Nov.  15)  we  have  never  been  with- 
out the  glowing  erect  spikes  of  the  Torch  Lilies. 
The  one  now  in  bloom  came  here  under  the  name 
of  T.  grandis,  and  is  a  moderate  grower,  ))arely 
half  the  size  of  T.  nobilis,  but  very  showy,  and 
especially  valuable  for  its  late-fl(5wering  habit. 
A  good  clump  planted  in  a  sunny  corner  among 
sand  and  stones  would  be  a  very  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  best  of  gardens  duiing  November. 
T.  media  is  a  plant  often  sent  to  me  as  the  T. 
pumila  of  the  Bot.  Mag.,  a  plant  I  have  been  in 
search  of  for  years,  and  as  I  now  see  is  throwing 
up  its  spikes  as  usual,  and  during  mild  open 
winters  this  kind  often  goes  on  blooming  until 
T.  caulescens  throws  up  its  thick  spikes  in  April. 
So  far,  I  consider  T.  Saundersi  as  one  of  the  clearest 
in  colour,  and  best  of  all  the  early  autumnal 
kinds,  just  as  this  T.  grandis  is  the  latest  and  be.st 
of  the  November-flowering  varieties.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  names  mean  but  little  as  yet 
amongst  the  plants  of  this  group.  We  have  just 
been  dividing  and  replanting  some  masses  of  the 
common  kind,  and  find  this  tire  best  season,  as 
new  roots  are  now  pushing  out  in  all  directions, 
and  these  will  he  much  strengthened  by  fresh, 
deep,  rich  soil. 

Stone  coverinCt  for  bulbs. — Mr.  G.  F.  Wil- 
son's note  on  bulb  protection  (p.  448)  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
which  it  inculcates  may  save  many  a  choice  and 
valuable  new  bulb  if  adopted  at  once  before  a 
real  cold  snap  sets  in,  and  which  may  now  at  any 
time  happen.  It  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  none  the 
worse  for  that  by  any  means.  The  first  time  I 
ever  saw  stones  used  as  a  protection  for  choice 
bulbs  was  in  a  corner  near  one  of  the  once 
famous  Orchid  houses  on  the  West  Hill  at 
Wandsworth.  The  late  Mr.  Sigismund  llucker 
had  some  large  groups  of  Orinum  and  Amaryllis 
bulbs  planted  out  in  a  sunny  position,  and  when 
I  saw  them  first  they  were  quite  warm  and  cosy 
beneath  a  cartload  of  pebbles  or  boulders.  I 
believe  Mr.  Pilcher  pointed  out  this  wrinkle  to 
me,  and  perhaps,  if  this  meets  his  eye  or  anyone 
who  knew  Mr.  Rucker's  place  and  remembers 
these  Crinums,  lie  or  they  will  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  us  more  about  them.  Here  we  adopt 
another  plan.  We  surround  the  collar  of  any 
rare  plant  with  stones  and  then  fill  in  the  inter- 
stices with  dry,  coarse  sand,  or  with  coal  ashes  or 
turf  mciuld  {i.e.,  peat  earth).  Even  a  spadeful  of 
coal  ashes  thrown  around  or  over  a  rare  plant  or 
bulb  often  makes  all  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  Dry  tan  is  good,  but  better  than 
almost  any  other  protective  substance  is  the 
"pob"  or  "choves" — tliis  being  the  refuse  from  the 
flax  or  jute  mills  of  Dundee  or  Btdfast.  Those 
who  cannot  obtain  it,  however,  will  find  stones, 
as  Mr.  WOson  recommends,  practically  perfect. 

Late  flowers. — The  generally  acknowledged 
fact  that  late  flowers  of  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Mig- 
nonette, and  Daisy-flowered  things  of  many 
kinds  keep  fresh  longer  now  than  during  (he 
hot  summer  weather  may,  I  think,  be  accounted 
for  in  some  degree  by  there  now  being  a  lack  of 
heat  to  develop  the  pollen  and  stigmas,  so  that 
these  very  late  blooms  do  not  become  fertilised 
as  do  those  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.     Even 


during  the  heiglit  of  summer  if  the  anthers  and 
stigmas  of  flowers  are  removed  before  fertilisation 
takes  place,  such  flowers  last  fresh  and  fair  much 
longer  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  Double 
flowers  last  fresh  longer  than  single  ones  for  the 
same  reason,  and  the  main  reason  why  some 
Orchid  flowers  endure  fresh  for  weeks  is  simply 
because  they  are  secure  from  fertilisation.  Of 
course,  I  freely  grant  that  development  generally 
is  much  more  slowly  carried  on  now  than  during 
summer,  but  no  matter  what  it  is  wliich  pre- 
vents the  flowers  becoming  fertilised  that  will 
also  tend  to  prolong  their  beauty.  The  florists 
long  ago  recognised  this  fact,  and  gummed  the 
anthers  of  their  pet  flowers  so  that  the  pollen 
was  looked  in  as  it  were,  or  they  snipped  away 
the  apex  (or  stigmatic  sui-face)  of  the  styles  for 
the  same  reason.  It  is  very  easy  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  above  so  far  as  Orchids  ate  con- 
cerned. The  flowers  of  some  Lycastes,  Phalre- 
nopsids,  or  Dendrobes  will  endure  fresh  for  three 
or  four  weeks  if  unfertilised,  but  if  fertilised 
artiflcially  they  scarcely  keep  fresh  as  many 
hours. 

UNDERaRouND. — I  think  it  is  the  late  Mrs. 
Ewing,  when  writing  "Mary's  Meadow-,"  a  work 
which  all  little  gardeners  should  read,  who  tells 
us  that  every  stick  or  label  as  seen  in  winter 
seemed  to  her  to  bear  the  word  "resurgam"  on  its 
face,  no  matter  what  words  were  really  written 
there  by  the  gardener.  After  all  it  is  so,  for 
every  bulb  is  a  buried  treasure,  a  joyous  hope,  a 
new  story,  a  promiseil  delight,  to  reward  us  foi' 
waiting  patiently  through  the  chilly  days  of 
snow,  and  fog,  and  rain.  It  used  to  be  a  popular 
notion  that  Inilbs  of  all  kind.s  were  at  rest  during 
the  winter,  and  tliat  they  grew  up  quite  suddenly 
in  the  spring.  Now  we  know  that  if  most  bulbs 
have  any  resting  season,  it  is  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fade  away.  Snowdrops  and  Siberian  Squills 
rest  in  May,  Ixias  and  some  Irises  of  the  I.  reticu- 
lata section  in  .June,  Narcissi  and  Daft'odils  in 
.luly,  Lilies  in  August  or  September ;  hence  we 
find  that  they  remove  best  at  those  times,  and 
not  during  the  winler-time  months  after  their 
new  root  fibres  are  at  woik  underground.  This 
year  bulb.s  began  to  root  very  early,  and  we  are 
now  feeding  them  by  a  top-dressing  of  fine  well- 
rotted  manure  and  wood  ashes,  which  every 
shower  helps  to  carry  down  to  the  thousands  of 
hungry  little  mouths  below  ground.  A  bulb  is 
in  some  ways  a  miracle  we  may  never  fully 
understand,  but  we  may,  at  least,  save  it  from 
starvation  at  this  season  when  it  is  doing  its  best 
for  our  delight  in  spring. 

Flowers  and  hardens. — It  is  useless  asking 
which  are  oldest  in  the  world — whether  flowers 
or  gardens — since  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that 
the  Hrst  man  was  set  to  dress  and  keep  the  first 
garden  of  which  we  can  read  in  books.  But  one 
cannot  help  wondering  in  what  part  of  the  world 
cultivation  originated.  Was  it  in  India  ?  Was  it 
in  Egypt  '.  Was  it  in  Mexico  or  Peru  ?  Professor 
Monier  Williams,  who  has  translated  some  Indian 
poems,  informs  us  that  Kalidd^a,  ihe  Hindoo  poet, 
who  wrote  the  beautiful  drama  of  "Sakuntala  Re- 
gained by  the  Ring,''  B.C.  .")6,  tells  us  that  the 
King  Dushyanta  when  out  hunting  first  saw 
his  bride  by  chance  in  a  liermitage  garden  as  she 
and  her  maids  were  watering  the  flowers.  No 
one  who  has  not  seen  it  would  believe  the  actual 
delight  evinced  by  the  more  cultured  Hindoos 
and  Persians  at  the  mere  sight  of  beautiful 
flowers.  A  Persian,  towards  evening,  will  take 
his  mat  and  walk  quietly  and  alone  in  his  garden 
until  he  comes  to  some  favourite  flower.  Then 
he  unrolLs  the  mat  and  sits  down  cross-legged 
before  it,  lost  in  contemplation.  At  the  appointed 
hour  he  will  pray  before  it,  and  then  roll  up  his 
carpet  and  go  indoors  ere  darkness  comes.     To- 


morrow, the  next  day — so  long,  indeed,  as  his 
favourite  flowers  endure,  he  will  do  the  same. 
]\Iahometans  generally  are  very  fond  of  flowers  ; 
even  Mahomet  himself  must  have  loved  them,  as 
hia  oft-quoted  tribute  to  the  Narcissus  .shows. 
"  He  that  has  two  loaves  of  bread,  let  him  sell 
one  and  buy  flowers  of  the  Narcissus,  for  bread 
is  for  the  body,  but  Narcissus  is  for  the  soul." 

Veronica. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

FORKED  TREES. 

So  long  as  trees  are  young  and  small  there  is  little 
harm  in  having  them  forked,  although,  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  not  so  handsome  as  trees  with 
single  leaders,  but  when  they  become  old  forks 
are  very  objectionable.  We  have  many  large  trees 
here,  and  some  of  them  fall  now  and  then  at  all 
seasons,  but  it  is  when  we  experience  a  hurricane 
such  as  that  which  we  had  in  October,  ISSl,  or  on 
the  loth  of  last  month,  that  they  suffer  most,  and 
then  I  find  that  forked  trees  are  the  first  to  be 
blown  down.  Sometimes  the  fork  begins  at  the 
root,  and  such  trees  are  generally  split  in  two  or 
one  half  falls  away  while  the  other  remains,  or  if 
the  fork  is  some  way  up  the  stem  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  breakage.  A  casual  passer-by  might  think 
nothing  of  this,  but  anyone  who  comes  to  look 
into  such  trees  after  they  are  broken  down  will 
see  how  very  much  the  fork  favours  destruction  ; 
the  water  which  finds  its  way  into  the  fork  soon 
penetrates  the  wood,  and  this  in  time  decays  so 
much,  that  it  cannot  resist  a  storm  and  the  wreck 
of  the  specimen  follows.  This  is  not  confined  to 
any  kind  or  class  of  trees,  as  lately  Ash,  Oak,  and 
Elm,  as  well  as  some  valuable  Pines,  have  suffered 
from  this  cause,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  forked  trees  should  find  no  place  in 
modern  gardens.  Where  trees  are  large  and  the 
forked  portions  have  each  assumed  the  proportions 
of  trees  it  is  ditticult  to  thin  them  out  to  one,  but 
the  evil  ought  to  be  checked  at  an  early  stage  of 
their  growth,  and  if  any  tree  which  shows  an 
inclination  to  fork  was  taken  in  hand  at  the 
beginning  and  the  leaders  confined  to  one,  many 
fine  specimen  trees  and  shrubs  which  come  to  an 
end  prematurely  would  become  permanently 
beautifully.  It  might  be  difficult  in  all  cases  to 
prevent  forest  trees  from  forking,  but  those  in 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds  would  well  repay  any 
little  attention  required  to  prevent  them  from 
forking.  J.   MuiR. 

Maryain,  Port  Talbol,  S.  Wa/es. 


Kagnolia  scent.— "  W."  speaks  (p.  'Adl)  of 
Magnolia  grandiflora  as  follows:  "It  is  one  of 
those  shrubs  which  have  a  bad  name  because 
of  the  baneful  emanations  proceeding  from  them.  " 
Will  "  W."  favour  your  readers  with  his  authority 
for  the  statement  that  "  baneful  emanations  "  pro- 
ceed from  this  noblest  of  all  hardy  wall  plants?  The 
delicious  scent  of  the  flowers  is  no  doubt  powerful, 
but  I  was  quite  unaware  that  it  was  considered 
"baneful,"  or  even  injurious.  We  would  not 
have  a  large  vaseful  of  its  flowers  in  a  room;  the 
scent  is  no  doubt  too  strong  for  that,  but  so  is  the 
odour  of  ilay  flowers,  such  as  Gardenias  and 
Tuberoses.  This  is  very  different  from  the  scent 
being  "  baneful." — W.  H.  Tillett. 

Azalea  mollis  in  autumn. — A  large  number 
of  seedling  plants  here  of  this  Azalea  differ  a  great 
deal  as  regards  the  tints  of  their  decaying  foliage. 
Though  growing  under  the  same  conditions,  some 
retain  their  leaves  much  longer  than  others,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  decaying  foliage  their  pecu- 
liarities are  strongly  marked.  For  instance,  some 
will  remain  quite  green  till  the  leaves  are  just  on 
the  point  of  falling  ;  others  die  off'  a  dull  brown, 
some  a  rich  golden  yellow,  while  a  bright  crimson 
tint  is  also  well  represented.  Some  of  the  yellow 
and  red  shades  are  very  conspicuous,  being  among 
the  brightest  of  autumn  tints,  but  even  these  all 
pale  before  some  of  the  North  American  \'acci- 
niums.     These  .seedling   Azalea   mollis   differ  aa 
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widely  in  the  case  of  their  flowers  as  in  their  preasineu?  tribe  from  the  western  hemisphere  do  not  all  times  the  individual  beauty  of  a  tree  might  be 
foliajje,  varying  as  they  do  from  pale  straw  to  exhibit  the  same  marked  difference  which  is  generally  enhanced  by  judicious  contrast.  Trees  with  totally 
reddish  salmon,  all  the  various  intermediate  shades  noticed  in  the  eastern  species,  still  in  some  instances  different  habits  might  also  be  chosen,  so  that,  even 
beinf  represented.  The  raising  of  seedlings  is  an  a  very  slight  brown  or  dull  green  tint  is  often  observ-  when  leafless,  the  tracery  of  the  branches  would  be  a 
easy'matter,  for  under  favourable  conditions  seeds  able.  The  higher  brown  tints  are  chiefly  seen  in  va-  source  of  artistic  enjoyment.  My  remarks  are,  how- 
are  ripened  in  considerable  quantities.  Ours  were  rieties  which,  I  suspect,  have  been  produced  in  nui-  ever,  confined  to  autumnal  tints  and  to  trees  and 
sown  in  a  bed  of  sandy  peat  and  sheltered  by  a  series  or  gardens,  and  are  evidently  hybrids  between  shrubs  which  are  most  noticeable  at  the  present 
frame   as,  cwinc  to  the  minute  character  of  the    eastern  and  western  species. — J.  M.  moment.     Many  of  these  are  somewhat  uncommon, 

seeds,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  ground  in  a  all  are  strikingly  handsome,  and  even  the  common 

uniform  state  of  moisture  as  far  as  possible,  and  TREES  FOR  AUTUMN  EFFECT.  ones  deserve  to  be  more  generally  known  and  appre- 

this  is   best  effected  when  sheltered  by  a  frame.    Now  that  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are  once  more    ciated  than  they  are. 

For  truly  gorgeous  colouration  in  autumn  some  of 
the  American  Oaks  bear  oil  the  palm.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  is  the  Quercitron  Oak  of  the  Eastern 
Ignited  States  (Quercus  tinctoria), 
the  fine,  deeply-lobed  foliage  of 
which  in  autumn  exhibits  a  lovely 
combination  of  dark  glossy  green, 
crimson,  and  reddish  brown,  the 
green  occupying  generally  the 
central  portion  of  the  leaf.  Quer- 
cus rubra  (the  Red  Oak)  and  its 
varieties  are  especially  note  worthy; 
in  these  the  redder  tints  of  the 
decaying  foliage  are  more  unalloy- 
ed with  other  shades,  so  that  in 
the  sunlight  the  leaves  brighten  up 
and  glDW  as  if  they  were  on  fire. 
Q.  alba  (the  White  Oak)  is  a 
noble  tree  with  large  leaves, brown- 
ish red  being  the  prevailing  shade 
in  autumn.  The  Chestnut  Oak 
(Q.  Prinus)  and  its  varieties,  with 
their  large.  Chestnut-like  leaves, 
are  hardly  less  beautiful  than  the 
t^uercitron  and  Red  Oaks,  and 
assume  autumnal  colours,  in  which 
bronze  and  reddish  purple  pre- 
dominate. 


When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  which  they  so  well 
they  are  pricked  off  into  other  beds  of  sandy  peat,  deserve,  and  which  was  diverted  from  them  when 
and  quickly  make  rapid  progress. — Ali'H.v.  Conifers  became   such   favourites,    instead     of     the 

Jasminum  nudiflorum. 
This  .lasmine  seems  to  be  un- 
usually early  in  flowering  this 
season,  for  generally  but  a  few 
scattered  blooms,  if  any,  are 
borne  during  the  autumn 
months.  We  have  some  in  full 
flower  now,  and,  from  what  I 
hear,  ours  are  by  no  means  the 
only  flowering  plants.  Tliough 
it  is  usually  trained  against  a 
wall,  this  Jasmine  also  flowers 
when  allowed  to  grow  as  an 
open  bush,  and,  as  seen  in  the 
shape  of  some  specimens  here, 
should  rank  high  among  autumn- 
flowering  shrubs.  All  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  cause  them 
to  retain  their  bush  form  is,  in 
the  spring,  after  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  to  shorten  a  few  of 
the  more  vigorous  of  the  shoots. 
I  have  seen  these  bushes  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  the 
decoration  of  a  cool  greenhouse 
during  the  winter,  as  with  the 
protection  thus  accorded  them 
they  continued  to  flower  for  a 
long  time. — T. 

Golden  Tree  Ivy.— Among 
golden-leaved  shrubs  the  yellow- 
foliaged  form  of  the  Tree  Ivy  is 
one  of  the  brightest,  and  retains 
its  colour  throughout  the  year, 
sufficient,  in  fact,  to  be  a  conspi- 
cuous object  at  all  seasons, 
while  now  when  many  of  its 
associates  are  bare  of  leaves  it  is 
very  attractive.  This  Ivy  is  not 
variegated  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, but  the  exposed  portions 
of  the  leaves  are  heavily  suffused 
with  gold,  and  as  sunshine  is 
necessary  in  order  to  ensure  the 
greatest  depth  of  colouring,  this 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  planting.  The  tree  or 
bush  Ivies  are  all  desirable 
shrubs:  others,  besides  the  kind 
here  mentioned,  being  the  com- 
mon form  and  a  variety  of 
Hedera  Riegneriana,  which  com- 
bines the  large  deep  green 
leathery  leaves  of  that  kind  with 
a  shrub-like  habit. — H.  P. 

Winter  colour  of  Conifers. 

— From  many  years'  obser\  atiun  I 
have  remarked  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  species  belonging  to  the  genera  Thuja,  Biota, 
and  Cupressus,  although  perfectly  green  during  tlie 
summer  months,  generally  assume  more  or  less  of  a 
reddish  brown  tinge  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  re- 
turn to  their  usual  green  colour  during  the  spring 
months.  Some  of  the  varieties,  such  as  the  columnar 
Biota  orientalis  elegantissima  and  the  globular  Thuja 
aurea,  are  generally  quite  brown  in  winter,  but  during 
the  spring  months  they  assume  the  ordinary  green 
tint,  while  in  summer  they  take  on  a  rich  golden  hue. 
Towards  autumn  the  golden  tint  disappears,  and  is 
succeeded  by  the  ordinary  green  colour  of  the  original 
species,  and  finally  they  return  to  the  brown,  or  win- 
ter tint.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  anomaly  I 
attribute   to  want  of  sunshine  in   winter.     The  Cu- 


Loaeley.     Bowling-green  and  summer  tea-house.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photogmph. 


Totally  different  in  colour  and 
habit  of  growth  are  the  Hickories, 
two  of  the  most  showy  in  autumn 
being  the  Pig-nut  Hickory  (Carya 
porcina)  and  the  small-fruited 
Hickory  (C.  microcarpa),  from  the 
Eastern  United  States ;  both  have 
W^alnut-like  foliage  ;  the  large 
leaves  of  the  first  die  off  a  uniform 
rich  golden  yellow.  The  Yellow 
Wood  (Cladrastis  tinctoria),  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  flowering 
trees  of  the  Locust  kind ;  in  early 
autumn  it  is  clothed  with  large, 
pinnate  leaves,  of  a  fine  orange- 
yellow  shade.  The  Bird  Cherry 
(Prunus  Padus),  particularly  when 
planted  in  open  ground,  has  leaves 
tinged  with  rosy  red  when  dying, 
and  one  of  the  prettiest  effects  I 
have  ever  seen  was  a  fine  group 
of  Bird  Cherries  with  a  back- 
ground— a  few  yards  away — of 
dark,  glossy,  evergreen  shrubs. 

The  June  Berry  (Amelanchier 
canadensis),  although  not  possess- 
ing the  delicate  tints  of  the  last- 
named,  wonderfully  enlivens  the 
autumn  shrubbery  with  its  red- 
brown  leafage.  The  Red  Mul- 
berry (Morus  rubra),  from  the 
Eastern  TTnited  States,  is  very 
October  on    account   of   its  sulphur- 


monotonous   sombre   green  of    the  Pines  and  their  conspicuous  m  „  .       -     j 

allies,    we   may  expect  to  see   more   frequently   the  colourel,  prettily-lobed  leaves  ;  it  is  a  small  tree,  and, 

delicate  tints  of  early  spring  furnished  by  the  swelling  with    a    background    of    dark    green    such    as    that 

blossoms,  the  manifold  shades  of  afforded  by  the  Evergreen  Oak    ((^^ercus    Ilex),    is 

and  the   brilliant  most  f-triking.     The  Blue    Beech    (Carpinus    ameri- 


leaf-buds  or  opening 

green  during  the  summer    month' 

colouration  assumed  in  autumn   Ijy  many  of  the  fine 

deciduous  trees  from  North  America  and  Eastern  and 

North-eastern  Asia,  which  were  much  more  generally 

known  at  the  comnjencement  of  the  present  century 

than  they  are  now. 

If  planters  would  but  note  the  wondrous  autumnal 
changes  in  the   foliage  of  many  deciduoxis  trees  and 


canus)  is  a  small  tree  from  10  feet  to  20  feet  high; 
its  decaying  leaves  exhibit  a  charming  combina- 
tion of  green,  golden  yellow,  light  red,  and  crimson. 
The  South  European  Acer  Opulus  furnishes  us 
with  a  mixture  of  purplish,  orange-scarlet,  and  brown 
tints.  The  Cherry  Birch  (Betula  lenta)  of  the 
Northern  and  North-eastern  United  States  makes  a 


plant  accordingly,  they  could  ea.sily  create  beautiful  fine  object  when  covered  with  clear,  golden  yellow 
effects  in  gardens.  With  care,  too,  the  summer  tints  foliage,  which  is  especially  attractive  m  sunhght. 
micrht  be  made  to  thoroughly  harmonise,  so  that  at    The  Black  or  Sour  Gum,  or  Pepper.dge-for  under 
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all  tbreo  names  is  Nyssa  multiflora  known  in  its 
native  baunts,  the  Eastern  United  States — has  fine, 
bold,  glossy  leaves,  assuming  in  early  autumn  a 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  colour  ;  an  accidental  com- 
bination of  this  with  a  specimea  of  Ptelea  tritoliata, 
with  its  lemon-yellow,  pinnate  foliage,  produces  a 
very  happy  effect. 

The  Silver-leaf  Maple  (Acer  dasycarpum),  which, 
on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  beautiful  foliage, 
is  much  planted  as  a  shade  tree  in  the  United  States, 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  deciduous  trees  ;  in  early 
spring  it  is  coveied  with  myriads  of  reddish  flowers  ; 
then  its  handsome  leaves,  green  above,  silvery-white 
below,  turn  in  autumn  to  a  golden  yellow.  The 
lied  Maple  (Acer  rubrum),  more  compact  in  form 
and  less  rapid  in  growth  than  the  preceding,  is  also 
very  ornamental  in  autumn,  and  in  spring  its  deep 
red  blossoms  render  it  conspicuous  and  be.xutiful. 
The  Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saccharinum)  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  American  trees,  and  is  much  v.alued  both 
for  its  wood  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  form  and 
foliage.  In  summer  its  leaves  are  light  green,  but  in 
autumn  they  are  clear  yellow.  The  Tulip  tree  (Lirio- 
dendron  Tulipifera)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  North  American  trees.  As  an  orna- 
mental tree  it  is  at  any  time  hardly  surpassed,  but  in 
October,  when  its  foliage  is  suffused  with  a  rich 
golden  glow,  it  is  especially  striking,  a  fine  specimen 
making  quite  a  feature  in  the  landscape.  The 
brilliant  autumnal  colours  of  the  Sweet  Gum  (Liquid- 
ambar  styraciflua)  are  too  beautiful  to  be  parsed 
over  without  notice;  rich  orange-scarlet,  crimson, and 
yellow  give  place  in  some  individuals  to  a  dull  purple, 
the  long-stalked,  star-like  leaves,  when  well  coloured, 
being  especially  handsome.  This  tree  retains  its  rich 
leaf -colouring  for  some  weeks.  Q. 


Flower  Garden. 

PRIMULA  CAPITATA. 

P.  CAl'lTAT.v(Hooker,i?o(f(HiVjniilf(((/rt,~i»r',t.  4550)- 
— "I  retain  this  species  as  distinct  from  P.  denticu- 
lata  with  great  hesitation,  though  it  differs  much 
in  habit  and  general  appearance.''  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Sir  J.  Hooker,  given  in  his  "Flora  of 
British  India,''  and,  no  doubt,  there  are  good 
botanical  reasons  for  it.  But  from  a  gardener's 
point  of  view  the  two  species  differ  very  widely 
and  require  very  dilferent  treatment,  and  though 
I  have  cultivated  several  varieties  of  each,  1  have 
found  none  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  one 
pass  over  to  tlie  other  species.  The  robustness  of 
the  constitution  of  P.  denticulata  is  such,  that 
not  only  may  it  be  successfully  divided  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  1  have  found  that  the  best 
treatment  of  it,  in  order  to  promote  late  flower- 
ing, is  to  cut  the  crowns  into  sets  at  the  end  of 
summer,  dividing  each  strong  crown  into  several 
pieces,  shortening  tlie  roots  to  wiihin  an  inch  of 
the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  so  planting  them. 
They  then  flower  in  April,  instead  of  trying  to 
flower  in  January.  But  the  large  and  thick  roots 
of  P.  denticulata  are  so  prolific,  that  if  a  strong 
plant  is  cut  off  in  winter  or  early  spring  '1  inches 
or  3  inches  below  the  surface"  of  the  soil,  the 
stump  of  each  root  will  bud  into  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty  shoots,  looking  like  vigorous  seedlings, 
and  every  one,  if  detached,  producing  a  large 
plant  in  two  or  three  mouths.  I  once  counted 
nearly  two  hundred  plants  produced  from  the 
roots  of  one  which  had  been  decapitated  by  some 
accident.  The  increase  of  the  famous  hydra  was 
nothing  compared  with  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  roots  of  P.  capitata 
are  weak  and  delicate,  and  very  often  jierish — 
the  decay  apparently  beginning  from  below — if 
they  dislike  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted. 
The  crown  with  leaves  attached  remains  lying 
loose  on  the  surface.  This  is  the  end  of  most 
plants  of  this  species  before  the  close  of  winter 
if  left  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the  open 
ground.     In  fact,  if  left  out  of  door.5,  P.  oipitata 


behaves  almost  as  a  biennial,  never  .shedding  its 
leaves  or  gathering  its  growth  into  a  compact 
bud  in  winter,  like  other  Primroses.  It  lives 
through  winter  in  a  frame,  but  always  as  an 
evergreen.  Even  when  it  spreads  into  several 
heads  it  is  so  difficult  to  divide,  that  after  several 
years'  experience  I  never  consider  it  worth  while 
to  attempt  it.  Raising  from  seed,  which  it 
ripens  plentifully,  is  the  easiest  way  of  increasing 
it.  Such  are  the  differences  in  habit  between  P. 
denticulata  and  P.  capitata.  I  observe  that  my 
friend,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  has  been  exhibiting  at 
South  Kensington  a  P.  capitata  major.  I  think 
it  a  pity  to  give  this  surname,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  comparatively  new  pLmt  which  is 
known  to  be  very  variable,  because  if  we  are  to 
advance  a  degree  of  comparison  every  time  we 
get  a  variety  a  little  larger  than  before,  we  must 
soon  reach  maximissinins,  or  even  beyond 
it.  Besides,  we  do  not  know  that  the  in- 
crease in  size  will  be  persistent ;  the  plant  may 
degenerate  when  grown  from  home  seed,  as  I  have 
found  some  other  Himalayan  Primroses  do.  The 
variety,  no  doubt,  which  was  sent  to  England  as 
seed  by  Dr.  King  last  winter  is  very  fine,  and  it 
grew  up  into  flower  more  cpiickly  than  I  hail  ever 
known  P.  capitata  do  before,  many  plants  flower- 
ing in  Seiitember  from  seed  sown  in  February. 
If  a  distinctive  name  had  been  wanted  for  il, 
var.  plana  would  have  been,  I  think,  safer  and 
more  descriptive  than  major,  for  its  most  remark- 
able character  is  the  arrangement  of  its  broad,  flat 
leaves,  all  being  turned  quite  horizontally  close  to 
the  ground.  The  other  plants  which  came  up 
from  the  same  packet  of  seed  are  distinguished 
by  their  leaves  being  narrower  than  typical 
capitata,  as  well  as  more  upright.  This  latter 
variety  follows  the  normal  habit  of  the  species  in 
being  less  (juickly  developed,  not  one  of  them  as 
yet  having  shown  a  liud,  though  they  appeared 
above  ground  the  same  day  as  the  others  and 
have  had  precisely  tlie  .same  treatment.  Another 
variety  I  raised  from  seed,  collected  and  distri- 
buted four  years  ago  by  Mr.  Elwes,  is  remarkable 
for  shortness  of  leaf,  dwarfness  of  growth,  and 
pale  lavender-coloured  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
very  farinose,  and  in  general  apjiearance  the 
plant  much  resembles  P.  farinosa.  It  has  pre- 
served all  these  peculiarities  through  three  or 
four  generations  from  seed.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  variety  of  all  is  one  which  I  saw  at 
Kew  this  autumn,  of  which  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  authorities  there  I  received  a  plant. 
It  has  the  rachis  and  veins  of  all  the  leaves  of  a 
deep  purple  colour,  and  appears  to  be  of  more 
robust  and  firm  texture  than  any  other  P.  capi- 
tata I  have  seen.  C.  Wollev  Dod. 
Edg:;  Hall 


White  Trumpet  Daffodils.— Having  seen 
that  tho  suggestion  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Narcissus  Committee  in  last  April,  that  all  growers 
of  white  f>atfodils  should  send  bulbs  of  what  they 
believe  to  be  distinct  varieties  to  be  grown  in  the 
trial  grounds  at  Chiswick,  has  been  repeated, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  objection 
then  made  to  it  is  a  valid  one  or  not  ;  it  was  that 
the  soil  at  Chiswick  is  quite  unsuitcd  to  the  grow- 
ing of  white  Dall'odils.  It  this  statement  was  in- 
correct, the  matter  ends  ;  but  if  not,  does  it  not 
seein  "rather  a  mistake  that  we  should  send  our 
bulbs  to  Chiswick  '.'  To  say  that  it  is  as  fair  for 
one  grower  as  for  another  is  beside  the  question  ; 
there  is  no  competition  in  the  matter,  which  is 
purely  one  of  scientific  investigation,  and  is  it  not 
desirable  tor  such  a  purpose  that  the  specimens 
should  be  as  perfect  and  as  good  as  possible,  for 
in  badly  grown  ones  the  most  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics might  be  wanting  ?  Thepuny,  miser- 
able appearance  which  white  Daffodils  are  capa- 
ble of  presenting  when  not  happy,  we  all  unfortu- 
nately know  too  well.  I  most  heartily  agree  with 
the  writers  who  wish  to  have  this  question  of  the 


nomenclature  of  white  Daffodils  .settled,  and  I 
shall  with  pleasure  send  bulbs  of  mine  to  any  place 
which  may  be  decided  on  as  best  suited  for  testing 
them.  But  I  consider  it  a  highly  important 
matter  that  the  place  selected  should  be  suited  to 
them,  which  indeed  is  such  a  fundamental  axiom 
in  the  growing  of  all  plants,  that  I  see  no  sufficient 
reason  in  the  present  instance  for  departing  from 
it.— H.  M.  \Vhite,  Charkril/u,  llo^rrm. 


OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
How  finely  Chrysanthemums  are  blooming  in  the 
open  air  fhis  year  '.  The  small-flowered  kinds  are 
in  quality  quite  up  to  those  under  protection  ; 
indeed,  in  many  instances  they  are  better,  owing 
to  the  greater  luxuriance  induced  by  a  more  ex- 
tensive root-run.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  bunch 
gathered  in  a  cottage  garden  which,  as  regards 
size  and  colour,  was  equal  to  that  produced  by  an 
exhibition  plant.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that  the  weather  during  the  past  month  has 
been  generally  of  an  exceptionally  genial  character. 
Copious  rains  have  fostered  luxuriance,  whilst 
spring-like  days  have  thrown  colour  and  form  into 
the  blooms.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  had 
scarcely  any  frost,  so  that  the  buds  have  developed 
without  a  check  of  any  kind.  .Such  seasons  as  this, 
which  enable  Chrysanthemums  to  develop  so 
finely,  do  not  come  often,  but  it  is  nevertheless  rare 
that  a  fair  measure  of  success  does  not  attend  the 
outdoor  culture  of  this  fine  flower.  Every  garden 
should  possess  some  of  the  late-blooming  Pompon 
kinds,  for  they  come  in  when  the  summer  flower 
garden  is  past ;  they  give  plenty  of  flowers  for 
cutting,  and  they  help  to  render  the  interval  be- 
tween autumn  and  winter  less  dreary.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  October  there  is  still  much  brightness  in 
the  garden,  but  after  that  time  Chrysanthemums 
are  about  all  that  can  be  relied  on.  I  do  not  see 
much  use  in  those  varieties  that  bloom  in  summer; 
neither  do  I  think  that  they  will  ever  become 
popular  ;  but  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  early 
autumn-blooming  ones.  All  that  we  want  in  them 
is  greater  size  and  more  decided  colours.  When 
we  get  a  race  of  Chrysanthemums  which  in  quality 
shall  equal  the  best  show  kinds,  whilst  they  bloom 
six  weeks  earlier,  an  addition  of  inestimable  value 
will  liave  been  made  to  outdoor  garden  flowors. 
Considerable  advances  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  during  the  last  few  years,  and,  seeing 
what  has  been  done,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  time  we  shall  get  a  number  of 
large-flowered  early  autumn-blooming  Chrysan- 
themums. 

Although  Chrysanthemums  are  often  grown  in 
the  open  air  the  varieties  commonly  seen  are  not 
very  varied,  probably  because  the  more  tender 
ones  die  out.  Many  of  the  Pompons  are  not 
sulticiently  hardy  to  stand  hard  winters,  especially 
in  moisture-holding  soils.  In  their  case  some 
form  of  annual  propagation  should  be  adopted. 
There  is  no  need  to  take  cuttings  in  the  usual  way 
if,  when  the  flowers  fade,  a  root  of  each  kind  is 
taken  up  .and  divided  ;  selectiuL;  the  strongest  off'- 
shoots  and  dibbling  them  in  .a  cold  frame,  where 
they  can  be  protected  against  climatal  vicissi- 
tudes, they  will  make  good  specimens  for  another 
year,  and  the  grower  will  be  insured  against  loss. 
Young  plants,  too,  will  be  found  to  yield  larger 
flowers  than  old  stools  allowed  to  stand  from  year 
to  year.  In  the  case  of  kinds  of  appro\'ed  hardi- 
ness it  is  best  to  divide  them  in  March,  and 
their  growth  will  be  much  improved  if  a  spadeful 
or  two  of  good  manure  is  buiied  a  few  inches 
under  the  roots.  At  the  same  time  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favour  of  allowing  the  plants 
to  remain  undisturbed  for  several  years,  for  where 
they  do  well  they  make  such  a  fine  show  of  colour. 
I  have  often  stopped  to  admire  large  bushes  of  the 
old  pink  and  yellow  kinds  in  a  cottager's  garden, 
each  plant  bearing  two  or  three  hundred  blooms. 
Cottagers  are  rather  fond  of  planting  their 
Chrysanthemums  close  up  to  their  dwellings  along 
with  ^Vallflowers,  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
one  often  sees  them  so  good  there.  The  plants 
get  warmth  and  good  drainage  in  winter,  and  the 
roots    probably    ramble    down    deep    among    the 
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foumlations.  This  brings  me  to  mention  the  use- 
fulness of  Chrysanthemums  on  walls  at  this  time 
of  year.  A  few  plants  set  out  at  the  foot  of  a 
wail  and  trained  to  it  as  they  advance  in  i;rowth, 
with  slight  protection  will  expand  their  flowers, 
and,  being  naturally  rather  later  than  those 
indoors,  they  will  give  a  succession  and  be  most 
useful  to  cut  from.  Any  exposure  but  a  north 
one  will  do. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  Chrysanthemums  were 
not  so  popular  as  now,  there  was  a  grower  at 
Hampton,  in  Surrey,  who  grew  all  the  best  large- 
flowered  kinds  in  this  way.  I  remember  going  to 
see  them  one  fine  November  afternoon,  and  was 
much  impressed  with  the  fine  show  they  made. 
Anyone  having  a  piece  of  wall  unoccupied  cannot 
do  better  than  use  it  in  this  way.  The  ground 
should  be  rich,  watering  must  be  well  attended 
to,  and  in  hot,  dry  weather  the  syringe  should  be 
frequently  and  liberally  used,  for  in  such  a  position 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  red  spider  to  make  a  lodg- 
ment. I  once  had  a  lot  of  plants  quite  ruined  by 
this  pest  through  not  seeing  it  in  time.  In  syring- 
ing, the  watur  should  be  applied  with  some  force  to 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  two  good  wa«hings 
weekly  being  better  than  an  everyday  sprinkling. 
A  good  mulch  and  an  occasional  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  will  work  wonders.  J.  C.  B. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS  AND  SEEDLINGS. 
"Delt.\"  states  facts  when  he  says  he  has  had 
many  years'  experience  in  the  culture  of  the  Gla- 
diolus. I  have  exhibited  against  him  many  times, 
and  can  bear  witness  to  the  excellent  quality  of 
his  exhibits.  His  experience  as  regards  the  dis- 
ease coincides  with  my  own.  The  malady  is  very 
mysterious  indeed  to  the  ordinary  cultivator,  and 
being,  as  I  believe,  climatic,  there  is,  I  do  not 
think,  any  cure  for  it.  If  we  had  the  climate  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  would  be  content  to 
use  less  manure  than  we  do  in  the  soil,  perhaps 
we  would  not  have  any  disease  amongst  our  bulbs. 
.\  good  deal  may  be  done  by  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground ;  this  I  have  proved  many  times. 
When  I  used  to  grow  '20110  or  3000  bulbs  for  exhi- 
bition, it  was  sometimes  convenient  to  trench  and 
manure  it  in  August  or  September,  allowing  it  to 
remain  undisturbed  until  planting  time,  except  so 
far  as  to  lightly  fork  over  the  surface  when  it  was 
dry.  This  thorough  exposure  to  atmospheric  heat 
as  well  as  cold  caused  it  to  be  better  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  plants  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been  ;  but  if  only  trenched  in  winter  it 
is  not  in  such  good  condition  for  planting  in 
March.  Probably  the  plan  which  was  adopted 
by  M.  Souchet  years  ago  at  Fontainebleau, 
viz.,  that  of  allowing  the  ground  to  become  fallow 
for  a  season,  would  be  even  more  beneficial.  I 
have  tried  different  s.ystems  of  planting,  and  do 
not  know  of  any  better  than  that  of  simply  draw- 
ing drills  as  if  for  Peas.  Tlie  bulbs  were  placed 
in  the  rows  about  a  foot  apart,  a  little  clean  sand 
was  placed  under  and  over  each  bulb,  and  \vc 
used  to  fill  up  the  drills  with  some  dry  maiden 
loam.  The  ground  was  rich  in  manure,  but  none 
of  it  could  come  into  contact  with  the  roots,  as 
some  of  it  was  6  inches  under  the  surface,  and 
another  portion  of  it  is  inches,  as  the  bulbs  re- 
quire plentiful  supplies  of  water  after  hot  weather 
sets  in  about  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and 
as  this  has  to  be  continued  until  the  flowering 
period  is  over,  which  is  just  before  the  autumn 
rains  set  in ;  consequently  the  ground  instead  of 
being  comparatively  dry  when  the  bulbs  are 
ripening  is  usually  immoderately  wet.  I  have 
stirred  the  surface  with  a  fork  sometimes,  or  with 
a  Dutch  hoe,  with  a  view  of  helping  to  dry  it. 

Harvesting  the  bulbs  in  good  condition  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  important  part  of  Gladiolus  culture. 
I  tried  lifting  and  storing  theui  with  the  soil,  but 
found  that  that  was  not  a  good  plan.  Vi'e  had  a 
long  border  in  a  lean-to  Peach  house,  and  in  this 
border  tliey  were  planted  in  decayed  and  damp 
Cocoa-fibre,  but  the  corms  shrank  more  in  that 
way  than  if  they  had  been  dug  out  of  the  ground 
and  their  tops  at  once  cut  off'.     The  best  plan  is 


to  take  some  clean  pots  and  a  hand-barrow  to  the 
quarter  in  which  the  Gladioli  are,  dig  them  care- 
fully up,  cut  the  stalk  off  close  to  the  bulb,  and 
place  each  variety  with  the  small  bulblets  at- 
tached to  it  in  separate  pots.  We  always  had  an 
early  vinery,  from  which  the  Grapes  had  been  cut, 
in  which  we  placed  the  pots.  Thus  situated,  they 
soon  dried,  and  the  first  opportunity  was  taken  to 
clean  them  and  store  them  in  pajier  bags  for  the 
winter.  "  Delta's  "  plan  of  hanging  them  up  in  a 
dry  shed  would  answer,  but  I  do  not  see  any 
advantage  in  leaving  IS  inches  of  stem,  except  as 
a  convenient  means  of  tying  each  variety  up  by 
itself. 

As  regards  degeneration,  it  will  certainly  not  do 
to  put  that  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  believe 
many  good  cultivators  will  bear  me  out  when  I 
say  that  Gladioli  do  rapidly  degenerate  in  some 
gardens  under  good  cultivation.  I  have  year 
after  year  purchased  a  collection  of  new  and  old 
varieties  direct  from  France,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  plants  from  the  French  bulbs  were 
much  stronger  and  the  foliage  of  a  deeper  green 
than  that  of  English  bulbs.  Anyone  could  point 
the  French  bulbs  out  without  even  looking  at  the 
labels.  Next  season  the  produce  from  these  same 
bulbs  would  be  much  deteriorated,  and  so  they 
would  go  on  degenerating  until  they  were  scarcely 
worth  growing.  This  was  not  the  usual  disease, 
of  which  the  bulbs  bore  no  trace;  thej'  were  as 
sound  as  the  original  imported  corms,  and  gene- 
rally larger.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the 
case  of  our  seedlings.  I  raised  at  one  time  from 
l.-iOO  to  2000  seedlings  annually,  and  was  success- 
ful in  taking,  many  first-class  certificates,  but  I 
could  not  get  up  a  stock  of  healthy  corms  from 
these  seedlings  owing  to  degeneration — notdisease. 
Like  "Delta,"  I  have  had  diseased  bulbs,  but 
they  were  to  be  found  indiscriminately  through- 
out the  collection. 

I  advocate  the  raising  of  seedlings,  as  being  the 
best  way  by  which  a  grand  display  can  be  obtained 
at  the  smallest  possible  cost.  Probably  I  have 
described  our  system  of  seedling  raising  before, 
but  recent  experience  confirms  all  I  have  to  say  in 
regard  to  it.  The  seeds  should  be  saved  from 
pods  that  have  been  produced  from  artificially 
hybiidised  flowers.  The  very  best  varieties  should 
be  selected  to  save  seeds  from.  The  anthers  can 
easily  be  removed  with  the  fingers  before  the 
pollen  is  scattered.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards 
the  pollen  from  another  good  variety  may  be 
applied  to  the  stigma  of  the  seed -bearer.  The 
anthers  have  to  be  removed  from  the  seed-bearer 
before  the  flowers  open.  The  seed-pods  are  ga- 
thered when  it  is  seen  that  they  are  bursting  from 
the  top  downwar^ls.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in 
ti-inch  or  7-incli  p3ts  in  a  hotbed  early  in  April. 
The  plants  will  be  up  like  a  Grass  plot  in  two 
weeks,  and  if  well  cared  for,  each  pot  will  produce 
its  quota  of  nice  corms,  from  the  size  of  a  parched 
Pea  to  that  of  a  Filbert.  Planted  out  in  March  of 
the  following  year,  most  of  them  will  produce 
strong  spikes  the  same  season.  Some  of  them  will 
be  as  good  as  the  parents;  a  few  will  be  better, 
and  none  will  be  alike.  The  pleasure  of  cultivat- 
ing any  class  of  flowers  is  greatly  increased  by 
anticipating  the  flowering  of  the  seedlings,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  beautiful  flowers  can  thus  be 
obtained  at  a  small  cost. — J.  Duii:las. 

"Delta"  (p.  430),  who  somewhat  incorrectly 

quotes  me,  has  not  yet  seemingly  arrived  at  fixed 
conclusions  on  several  important,  if  not  vital, 
points  affecting  this  peerless  queen  of  outdoor 
autumn  flowers.  In  order  not  unduly  to  trespass 
on  your  space,  or  repeat  what  I  have  before  stated 
in  your  columns,  I  propose  to  notice  first  — 

The  best  place  to  grow  Gladioli. — "  I  had 
rather  grow  them  in  Cambridge  than  Tipperary ,  or, 
notwithstanding  so  many  things  in  its  favour,  than 
in  Somersetshire."  "Delta''  gives  no  reason  for 
this  opinion,  and  with  your  permission  I  would 
ask  him  wliy  V  I  was  hitherto  under  the  impression 
that  the  soil  and  climate  at  Langport  were  specially 
suited  by  Nature  for  the  Gladiolus.  And  why, 
may  I  ask,  has  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
C^ambridge  approximates  more  closely  to  Fontaine- 


bleau than  any  other  part  of  England  he  knows? 
As  to  temperature,  which  is  a  main  item  in  esti- 
mating climate,  I  was,  too,  of  the  opinion  that  our 
average  temperature  in  the  south  of  Ireland  is 
above  that  of  Cambridge  by  several  degrees.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  aware  that  splendid  Gladioli 
are  grown  at  Gourock,  in  Scotland,  and  as  good  at 
Newtownards,  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  time  of  lii'tix<:.--"  The  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November  is  about  the  best  time."  I 
think  this  is  a  month  too  early  for  the  majority  of 
the  varieties,  and  "  Delta  "  seems  to  agree  with  me 
further  on,  for,  after  stating  he  cut  a  spike  October 
the  'ioth,  he  adds,  "  I  have  before  me  two  spikes, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  and  Marquis  of  Lothian,  cut 
on  November  10,"  and  he  very  properly  says,  "  it 
would  be  absurd  to  lift  these  corms  the  same  time 
as  those  that  bloomed  five  weeks  before."  He 
might  have  said  "  fifteen  weeks  before,"  as  I  had 
some  in  bloom  the  end  of  -July. 

Lifting  and  stokinc;. — He  says,  "I  think  it 
was  '  W.  J.  M.'  who  advocated  lifting  them  with 
the  soil  and  storing  them  in  that  manner,"  and 
then  comments  on  the  assumption.  I  take  it  your 
correspondent  writes  from  memory,  and  misunder- 
stood me.  My  method  for  many  years  past  has  been 
to  lift  them  gently  with  a  fork  or  spade,  so 
as  to  disturb  the  "spawn  "  as  little  as  possible; 
stand  them  upright  against  the  wall  of  a  dry 
room,  and  then  cover  the  corms  about  3  inches 
high  with  moist  river  sand.  Here  they  slowly 
mature  and  dry  out.  When  quite  withered  I  re- 
move the  stems.  Now  to  this  maturing  process 
of  the  late  varieties,  for  that  I  regard  it,  I  attri- 
bute much  of  whatever  success  I  have  had  with 
Gladioli  hybrids.  I  should  have  remarked  when 
grown  with  a  handful  of  sand  above  and  below 
the  corms,  at  lifting  no  soil  ever  adheres  to 
them. 

Lalelling. — Formerly  I  tied  the  labels  to  the 
stems  when  lifting,  but  the  corms  readily  and 
naturally  fall  therefrom,  and  the  name  among 
large  numbers  gets  lost.  I  gave  this  up  and  tied 
the  wooden  labels  to  the  corms,  but  this  also  is 
inconvenient.  "Delta's''  method  has,  to  my 
mind,  the  fatal  objection  that  they  dry  too  rapidly, 
and  that  a  portion  of  the  sap  in  the  green  stems 
that  would  perfect  the  corm  is  dissipated  and 
lost  to  it.  K-hvay,  Dickson,  Campbell,  and  most 
of  the  nursery  growers  store  them  in  triangular 
paper  bags. 

RErRODUOTiox  FROM  SPAWN. — Every  grower 
should  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  for  in- 
creasing his  stock  both  on  seedlings  and  spawn — 
both  only  from  superior  varieties.  Corms  from 
either  method  possess  greater  vitality  and  produce 
finer  spikes,  if  fairly  treated  and  well  grown,  than 
the  old  ones. 

Lastly. — "Delta"  docs  not  admit  "degenera- 
tion," but  calls  it  "  disease" — a  Rose  by  any  other 
name  will  smell  as  sweet.  If  a  variety,  say  any 
of  the  white  kinds,  as  being  most  tender,  does 
well  this  year,  wor.se  the  next,  and  dies  the  third, 
what  name  would  he  give  it ';  I  am  not  sure  if  I 
would  not  be  justified  following  his  own  illustra- 
tion of  the  Potato,  in  recommending  growers  to 
try  those  varieties  native-raised,  as  those  coming 
from  a  warmer  climate  are  —  like  American 
varieties  of  Potatoes— certain  to  degenerate. — 
W.  .T.  MrRi'iiv,  ('loiimt/. 


Giant  Daisies.--!  am  a  little  nonplussed  with 
regard  to  one  of  these  perennial  Daisies,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  have  some  assistance  under  the  diffi- 
culty. I  have  a  plarjt  which  corresponds  to  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod's  description  of  Chrysanthemum 
maximum.  It  is  about  2  feet  in  height,  bushy  in 
habit,  produces  very  large  flowers,  and  increasES 
by  throwing  out  sucktrs  at  the  base.  It  i.s,  how- 
ever, in  bloom  now,  and  has  been  for  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  yet  I  read  that  its  proper  .season 
of  blooming  is  June  and  July.  Perhaps  this  un- 
seasonable blooming  is  due  to  the  plant  having 
been  grown  on  from  a  small  piece  planted  last 
spring.  Chrysanthemum  latifolium,  which  blooms 
later,  seems  to  be  so  tall,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
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be  that  kind.  I  can  but  hope  that  it  is  the  real 
maximum  out  of  season.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
how  the  Chrysanthemum  family  gives  us  repre- 
sentatives in  bloom  all  the  year  round.  Of  course 
we  are  indebted  to  house  culture  for  the  winter 
blooming  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  kinds,  as 
also  for  the  abundant  blooming  of  frutescens  ;  but 
out  doors  we  get  none  the  less  a  very  long  season, 
in  which  none  play  a  more  important  part  than 
the  wild  Ox-eye  Daisy.  Annual  Chrysanthemums 
of  the  coronaria  and  Dunnetti  forms  are  wonder- 
fully floriferous,  and  give  a  long  season,  and  the 
common  yellow  segetum  is  now  a  highly  favoured 
garden  flower.  None  seem,  however,  to  excel  in 
profusion  of  bloom  some  apparently  distinct 
hybrids  from  coronarium  crossed  with  segetum, 
for  these  never  tire  of  blooming,  and  can,  indeed, 
be  had  in  flower  under  glass  all  the  winter.  The 
Chrysanthemum  is  thus  rendered  most  useful. 
—A.  D. 


ASTER  IBERICUS. 


Readers  of  The  Gardes  will  wish  to  know 
something  of  Aster  ibericus,  which  so  good  a 
judge  of  flowers  as  M.  Max  Leichtlin  con- 
siders one  of  the  three  best  Michaelmas  Daisies 
(see  p.  451).  It  is  Aster  Amellus  var.  ibericus 
(De  Candolle,  "Prodromus,"  vol.  v.,  p.  2.31).  This 
is  all  the  description  De  Candolle  gives  :  "  Leaves 
quite  entire  and  acute ;  inner  involucral  scales 
almost  colourless.  A.  ibericus  of  Steven  or 
Bieberstein."  Boissier,  in  his  "Flora  Orientalis," 
vol.  iii. ,  p.  I.i7,  also  mentions  the  variety,  referring 
to  De  Candolle,  and  giving  precisely  the  same 
description. 

Three  years  ago  M.  Max  Leichtlin  kindly  sent 
me  a  piece  of  his  Aster  ibericus.  I  afterwards 
sent  a  plant  of  it  to  Kew  for  verification  ;  so  I 
may  conclude  it  to  be  rightly  named  It  grows 
here  about  2i  feet  high  ;  has  very  few  stems — 
with  me  seldom  more  than  one — which  is  very 
thick  and  strong  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  at 
flowering  time  leafless  for  two-thirds  of  its  height. 
At  this  point  it  divides  into  many  spreading  leafy 
branches,  forming  a  broad  and  fiat  umbel,  all 
flowering  at  once.  It  flowers  at  the  same  time  as 
A.  Amellus,  and  the  flowers  are  of  the  same 
colour,  but  of  a  lighter  and  brighter  shade. 
Each  flower  is  not  half  the  size  of  a  flower  of 
A.  Amellus,  and  the  leaves  are  much  smaller  and 
broader  at  the  base,  quite  sessile,  if  not  am- 
plexicaul.  Speaking  as  a  gardener,  and  not  as 
a  botanist,  I  cannot  see  any  resemblance  in  the 
plant  to  A.  Amellus,  either  in  habit  or  in  general 
appearance,  distinct  and  good  as  it  is ;  but 
if  I  had  any  doubt  about  having  received  this 
very  plant  as  A.  ibericus  from  M.  Max  Leichtlin, 

1  should  think  he  was  writing  of  a  different 
species.  The  geographical  specific  name,  intended, 
no  doubt,  to  be  descriptive  of  the  habitat,  is 
unfortunately  ambiguous.  Iberia  and  ibericus, 
to  those  who  know  Latin  classics,  are  as  applic- 
able to  the  north-east  of  Spain,  the  basin  of  the 
Iberus  or  Ebro,  as  to  the  country  between  the 
Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas,  both  regions  having 
been  peopled  by  Iberi,  so  we  have  to  be  told  that 
the  plant  is  Caucasian,  il.  Max  Leichtlin's 
description,  judged  by  itself,  and  his  incidental 
mention  of  the  Pyrenees,  would  rather  have 
suggested  another  species,  A.  pyrena-us  of  De 
Candolle,  A.  sibiricus  of  Lamarck,  the  latter  name 
being  still  retained  for  it  in  some  collections. 
This  species  flowers  early,  grows  from  1  foot  to 

2  feet  high,  and  has  large  light  blue  flowers  larger 
than  those  of  A.  Amellus.  It  is  found  only  in  one 
or  two  spots  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  famous  Val 
d'Esquierry,  near  Luchon,  being  the  only  habitat 
specified  by  De  Candolle,  who  adds,  rather 
ambiguously,  "nee  certissime  in  Siberia."  Nyman, 
in  his  "  Conspectus  Flor.-e  Europa?a,"  though  he 
seldom  condescends  to  any  descriptive  words,  says 
of  it,  "planta  rarior  spectabilis."  Still,  somehow 
or  other,  whether  because  the  disc  wants  bright- 
ness or  the  foliage  is  rather  shabby,  it  is  not  here 
quite  a  first-class  flower. 

Of  the  other  two  Asters  mentioned  in  the  "three 
best,"  A.  grandiflorus  never  attempts  to  flower 


here  till  nearly  Christmas,  and  fails,  though  I 
believe  it  is  good  in  Devonshire.  As  for  Mdme. 
Soymier,  I  once  saw  the  name  in  a  foreign  cata- 
logue and  ordered  it.  The  Aster  sent  was  what  is 
sold  in  England  as  longifolius  formosus,  which 
evidently  is  not  the  flower  indicated  by  M.  Max 
Leichtlin.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 


Christinas  Roses  failing. —The  failure  com- 
plained of  (p.  429)  is  undoubtedly  due  to  recent  re- 
moval in  combination  with  a  hot,  dry  summer. 
If  the  plants  were  disturbed  in  February  it  is  pro- 
bable that  many  of  the  best  roots  rotted  before 
the  soil  became  sufficiently  warmed  to  induce  root 
action.  April  is  quite  soon  enough  to  transplant 
Christmas  Roses,  and  they  should  be  well  looked 
to  in  the  way  of  watering  in  dry  weather.  We 
received  some  roots  early  in  spring  which  behaved 
e.\actly  as  described  (p.  429),  they  have  made  few 
leaves,  and  will  not  bloom  worth  speaking  of.  AVe 
shall  give  them  a  good  mulch  of  manure  in  spring 
and  an  occasional  soaking  in  dry  weather,  and,  as 
a  number  of  small  crowns  have  formed  on  them, 
we  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  making  themselves 
useful  again  next  season. — J.  C.  B. 

Dahlia  roots  in  winter. — Dahlias  are  easily 
and  inexpensively  kept  during  winter.  In  some 
cases,  even,  they  are  mulched  over  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ground  during  that  season  ;  but  of 
this  practice  I  do  not  approve,  as  if  severe  frost 
does  not  reach  them,  the  damp  condition  of  the 
soil  in  winter  is  not  in  their  favour.  The  best 
way  of  treating  them  is  to  cut  the  stems  over 
about  G  inches  above  the  ground,  tie  the  label  on 
to  them,  dig  the  roots  up,  allow  them  to  stand  in 
an  airy  place  under  cover  until  dry,  and  then 
store  them  in  some  dry  corner  in  which  there  is  a 
temperature  varying  from  40'  to  55°.  They  keep 
well  on  the  floor  of  an  Apple  room  or  on  any  dry 
loft.  The  point  is  to  keep  them  dry  and  away 
from  frost.  I  know  of  some  enthusiastic  cottagers 
who  store  their  dry  Dahlia  roots  under  their  beds  in 
November,  where  they  keep  them  until  March, 
and  they  never  lose  a  root. — Cambrian. 

Drummond's  Everlasting  Pea. — I  may  state 
that  I  raise  a  few  seeds  of  this  annually  with  but 
little  trouble.  I  keep  the  seeds  until  the  May  fol- 
lowing, when  I  soak  them  for  twelve  hours  in  cold 
water.  They  are  then  kept  for  twelve  hours  and 
sown  in  a  light  sandy  soil  in  a  well-drained  flower- 
pot, and  stood  in  a  cold  frame.  They  germinate 
in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  I  scarcely  have  a 
single  failure.  Let  those  who  complain  that  they 
cannot  raise  plants  of  this  Pea  try  to  raise  them  in 
a  cold  frame  instead  of  in  heat,  and  I  think  they 
will  have  better  success.  Have  any  of  your  readers 
succeeded  in  striking  this  plant  from  cuttings  ?  I 
have  experimented  with  cuttings  taken  at  various 
stages  of  development,  but  so  far  without  success. 
It  is  a  beautiful  Everlasting  Pea,  and  I  wonder  it 
is  not  more  grown  than  it  is.  I  have  one  large 
specimen  planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  and  I 
think  I  have  taken  at  least  200  seeds  from  it.  The 
decaying  foliage  is  cut  away  in  autumn,  and  a 
good  mulching  of  short  manure  given  for  the  win- 
ter.—R.  D. 

Centaurea  ragusina  in  winter.-  In  many 
parts  this  is  considered  to  be  only  half  hardy ;  it 
is  lifted  in  autumn  and  treated  as  a  greenhouse 
plant  during  winter.  Years  ago  we,  too,  fol- 
lowed this  practice,  and  we  had  often  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  find  a  place  for  our  Centaureas.  Four  years 
ago  we  decided  to  allow  them  to  remain  outside 
altogether  and  take  their  chance.  The  first  win- 
ter they  were  out  they  were  injured  considerably, 
but  recovered  in  spring,  and  in  the  following 
summer  they  were  as  good  as  ever  they  had  been. 
Since  then  we  have  always  left  them  out  and  they 
have  become  hardier  ;  last  winter,  although  very 
frosty,  did  them  little  or  no  harm,  and  we  now  re- 
gard them  as  hardy  plants.  Have  any  of  your 
readers,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  them 
in  during  winter,  ever  tried  the  experiment  of 
allowing  a  few  of  them  to  remain  outside  on  trial  ? 
if  not,  may  I  ask  them  to  do  so  this  winter. — 
Camruian. 
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PLATE  571. 

AUTUMNAL  CROCUSES.* 

The  species  of  Crocus  have  within  the  last 
few  years  been  very  considerably  increased, 
chiefly  through  the  untiring  exertions  of  Mr. 
Maw.  Instead  of  about  thirty,  as  hitherto, 
we  have  now  something  like  seventy  known 
species,  perhaps  fifty  or  more  of  which  are  at 
present  in  cultivation,  though  not  yet  generally 
distributed.  In  the  accompanying  coloured  plate 
have  been  placed  two  spring  Crocuses  (2  and  4), 
in  order  to  show  the  similarity  that  exists  between 
the  spring  and  autumn  section?,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  genus.  In  the  way  of 
autumn-flowering  sorts  we  have  found  C.  nudi- 
florus,  medius,  speciosus,  and  others  do  well, 
and  amongst  spring  kinds,  vernus  (and  its  va- 
rieties), aureus,  susianus,  &c.,  all  do  exceedingly 
well.  Others,  however,  of  a  more  tender  con- 
stitution have  to  be  placed  in  sheltered  situations 
in  which  they  can  be  protected,  some  flowering 
late  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  others  in  spring  ; 
besides,  many  require  protection  from  wet  during 
the  resting  season  when  the  leaves  have  died 
down  ;  these  should  be  in  isolated  patches,  as  in 
that  way  they  are  easier  attended  to  than  when 
scattered.  Some  species  increase  rapidly  from 
small  cornilets  formed  at  the  base  of  the  old 
corms  ;  these  in  two  years  or  so  are  ready  to 
flower,  while  those  from  seed  take  twice  that 
time  to  produce  good  flowers.  JIany  of  the  late 
autumn  kinds  might,  we  think,  with  advantage 
be  introduced  into  the  greenhouse  in  pots. 

The  following  autumn-flowering  kinds  are  all 
well  worth  attention,  viz.  : — 

C.  ASTURicus. — This  appears  to  be  very  variable 
as  regards  colour  and  stature,  both  in  a  wild  state 
and  also  under  cultivation.  It  much  resembles 
some  of  the  forms  of  C.  vernus  in  its  range  of 
colouring,  but  has  deeper  basal  markings  in  all  the 
purple  forms.  It  is  also  nearly  allied  to  C.  sero- 
tinus, differing  from  it  principally  in  its  bearded 
throat  and  broader  leaves.  It  flowers  from  October 
to  November,  and  in  open  seasons  has  a  wonder- 
fully pretty  eflTect  out  of  doors  in  turf  or  in  the 
wild  garden;  it  is  not  so  useful,  however,  as  some 
of  the  others.  Its  leaves,  which  are  cotemporary 
with  the  flowers,  lengthen  in  spring  to  0  inches  or 
10  inches,  and  the  flowers,  which  vary  from  purple 
to  white,  are  ^-ery  effective,  the  darker  basal 
markings  setting  them  off  to  advantage  ;  the 
anthers  are  bright  yellow  and  the  filaments  white, 
with  a  deep  orange  stigmata.  It  is  found  plenti- 
fully in  the  meadows  of  the  Asturias,  at  4000  feet 
elevation,  reaching  as  far  south  as  Sierra  Guadar- 
rama. 

C.  Cameessedesi. — This  is  a  charming  little 
plant  when  isolated,  but  it  is  much  more  curious 
than  useful ;  under  ordinary  cultivation  it  drags 
out  a  very  long  flowering  season,  varying  from 
September  to  April,  one  or  two  flowers  coming  at 
a  time.  In  a  wild  state  it  is  said  to  flower  in 
October  and  November.  In  consequence  of  this 
variableness  it  is  hardly  suitable  for  the  open 
border,  unless  specially  protected.  Its  small,  but 
pretty  markings  render  it  a  fit  subject  for  the 
conservatory,  where  planted  in  a  border  we  think 
it  would  do  well.  Its  leaves  are  few — never  more 
than  two  or  three — 1  inch  or  2  inches  long  at 
flowering  time,  very  narrow  and  glandular.  The 
outer  three  segments  of  the  flowers  are  pale  buff', 
prettily  marked  externally,  with  purple  feather- 
ings, the  inner  three  white,  or  tinged  with  lilac. 
It  is  a  native  of  Minorca  and  Majorca. 

C.  I'ANC'ELLATUS. — This  is,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  autumnal  Crocuses.  It  is 
robust  in  habit,  carrying  its  flowers  well  above 
the  ground,  and  rarely  failing  when  the  corms 
are    planted    in    a    proper    medium.     It    varies 

*  Drawn  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  la.st  year. 
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both  in  a  wild  state  and  also  under  cultivation. 
The  western  forms  are  generally  white,  while  those 
f  romeastern  latitudesare  invariably  blue  with  varied 
markings,  and  Mr.  Maw  describes  a  variety  from 
the  Bithynian  Olympus  as  being  exactly  like  C. 
aerius,  recently  introduced  to  gardens.  C.  cancel- 
latus  will  doubtless  take  kindly  to  naturalisation 
in  our  wild  gardens,  in  spots  where  the  Grass  is 
thin  and  never  allowed  to  become  long,  especially 
when  the  ripening  season  arrives.  It  flowers  with 
us  from  October  to  December.  The  leaves,  which 
just  show  their  tips  at  flowering  time,  grow  in  the 
following  spring  to  about  1  foot  long.  The  flowers 
are  whit«,  purple,  or  marked  with  purple,  and 
generally  have  a  yellow  base  ;  style  deep  orange, 
finely  divided.  It  comes  from  Northern  Palestine, 
Syria,  &c. 

C.  BoKYi. — The  flowers  of  this  are  outwardly 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  above,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  placed  here  for  convenience  sake. 
They  are  white,  with  a  bright  orange  throat ;  the 
leaves,  which  appear  before  the  flowers,  overtop 
them  at  flowering  time.  It  is  a  pretty  little 
species  for  dry  sheltered  spots,  flowering  from 
October  to  December.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Cyclades,  &c. 


Crocus  Boryi. 

C.  Cn  .ill. — This  is  a  charming  little  free-9o\ver- 
ing  species  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Oporto, 
and  also  from  the  Pine  forests  south  of  the  Tagus, 
where  it  flowers  in  October  and  November,  but 
much  earlier  under  cultivation.  It  is  the  Clusianus 
of  Herbert,  and,  judging  from  the  corm  tunic,  it 
is  not  far  removed  from  the  reticulatus  group. 
The  tunic  is,  in  general,  obviously  reticulated, 
although  fomotimes  obscure.  It  does  well  in 
little  groups  on  the  rookery,  and  is  very  efi'ective 
all  through  the  autumn  months.  The  leaves  in 
this  species  appear  before  the  flowers,  and  reach 
their  level  at  flowering  time.  The  flowers  are 
purple,  and  generally  deepest  in  colour  towards 
the  throat ;  style  dark  orange,  much  divided. 

C.  iiADRiATKTS. — This  pretty  little  species  is 
nearly  allied  to  C.  sativus,  but  has  none  of  the 
variableness  of  that  species  about  it.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  pure  white,  vary  only  in  the  forms 
saundersianus,  which  has  a  purplish  throat,  and 
chrysobelonieas,  which  has  a  yellow  throat  and 
reddish  lines.  The  leaves  appear  along  with  the 
flowers,  and  lengthen  to  a  foot  or  IS  inches  in 
spring.  The  figure  in  the  accompanying  plate, 
above  and  to  the  right  of  C.  speciosus,  gives  a 


fair  representation  of  C.  hadriaticus.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Albania,  &c.,  and  flowers 
from  September  to  November. 

C.  IRIDIFLORUS. — This  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct plants  in  the  genus  ;  indeed,  so  much  is  it 
unlike  our  typical  Crocus,  that  some  botanists 
have  suggested  its  separation  and  introduction 
under  the  name  crociris,  which  would  also  be  de- 
scriptive, as  it  appears  to  be  between  the  two 
genera.  Parkinson's  name  of  byzantinus,  by  which 
it  is  well  known  in  the  trade,  has  been  superseded 
in  the  latest  monograph  of  the  genus  by  that 
given  above.  Parkinson's  name  implied  an  error 
in  its  geographical  distribution.  It  is  a  very 
charming  tall-growing  plant,  which  flowers  with 
us  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of 
October,  and  thrives  well  in  rich  light  soil.  The 
leaves,  which  are  broader  than  in  any  of  the  other 
species,  are  shiny,  and  do  not  appear  until  after 
the  flowers  have  been  and  gone :  the  outer  seg- 
ments are  clear  rich  purple:  the  inner  ones,  which 
are  much  smaller,  pale  lilac.  It  is  a  native  of 
Transylvania,  &c. 

C.  MEDius. — This  is  a  tall-growing,  very  florifer- 
ous  species,  with  large,  rich  purple  flowers,  and 
with  a  constitiition  capable  of  securing  for  it  a 
place  in  the  wild  garden.  It  is  represented  by 
a  figure  in  the  plate,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
large  brush-like  scarlet  stigmata  and  the  segments 
leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  It  flowers 
early,  generally  in  September  and  October,  and 
has  therefore  every  chanco  of  being  fully  appre- 
ciated before  severe  weather  sets  in.  It  increases 
rapidly,  and  therefore  there  is  little  chance  of  its 
running  itself  out.  The  leaves,  which  do  not 
appear  until  after  the  flowers  have  come  and  gone, 
lengthen  to  a  foot  or  more  in  spring.  They  are  nar- 
row, and  there  are  generally  two  or  three  to  a  corm. 
The  flowers  are  bright  purple,  pale  towards  the 
throat,  and  have  a  few  darker  lines  on  their  inner 
side.  The  style  is  scarlet,  much  divided,  and 
little,  if  at  all,  exceeding  the  anthers.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Riviera,  Mentone,  &c. 

('.  S.vLz.MAX-Ni. — This  is  another  variously-co- 
loured Crocus,  and  a  good  subject  for  naturalisa- 
tion. It  is  nearly  allied  to  C.  serotinus  and  C. 
a<turicus,  buf  has  a  more  robust  habit  and  larger 
riowers.more  freely  produced,  than  in  those  species. 
It  is  found  abundantly  nearTangiers  and  also  far- 
ther south-west  than  any  other  known  species.  The 
leaves,  which  appear  along  with  the  flowers, 
lengthen  to  about  '2  feet  in  spring.  Its  flowers  are 
purple  and  lilac  of  various  shades,  with  darker 
featherings  and  orange  stigmas. 

C.  Sc'HARo.jAMi. — This  is  the  earliest  of  all  the 
autumnal-flowering  species,  and  the  only  one 
blooming  at  that  time  that  has  orange  flowers. 
C.  Scharojani  must  be  taken  in  hand  by  hybri- 
disers,  and  were  it  possible  to  make  it  as  plentiful 
and  as  easily  cultivated  as  the  spring-flowering 
kinds,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  desirable 
addition  to  our  gardens  in  autumn.  This  species 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  judge,  likely  to  do  well  in  most  places. 
Its  leaves  do  not  .show  themselves  until  after  the 
flowering  season  is  over,  and  generally  remain 
until  the  following  July.  The  flowers  are  deep, 
unstriped  orange,  medium  in  size,  and  open  well. 
They  are  produced  from  the  end  of  July  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  Augu.st.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  the  Caucasus  and  mountains  south  of  Trebizond 
at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet. 

C.  NfDiFLORUs. — Of  all  the  autumn  Crocuses 
this  is  perhaps  the  easiest  with  which  to  deal.  It 
may  be  naturalised  in  the  wild  garden  without 
much  trouble;  indeed,  in  many  localities  in  the 
midland  counties  it  grows  with-  all  the  robustness 
of  a  native  plant ;  and  Withering  gives  the  sandy 
meadows  that  lie  between  Nottingham  Castle  and 
the  Trent  as  its  British  locality.  We  have  had  it 
planted  four  years  amongst  lanky  Grass,  and  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  usual  vigour.  It  has  not, 
however,  increased  much,  but  it  holds  its  own,  and 
appears  likely  to  do  so  under  present  conditions. 
Its  leaves,  which  are  not  produced  until  spring, 
then  grow  from  6  inches  to  12  inches  in  length. 


Its  flowers  are  bluish  purple,  from  0  inches  to  8 
inches  high,  and  are  produced  from  September  to 
the  end  of  October.  The  style,  which  is  divided, 
is  rich  orange,  exceeding  the  anthers.  It  is  in- 
digenous in  the  Asturias,  Pyrenees,  &c.  (Syn., 
pyrena?us  of  Parkinson.) 


Cr.xus  nudiflorus. 

C.  sPEciosrs  (5  in  the  accompanying  plate)  is 
amongst  the  largest-flowered  and  the  best  of  the 
autumn-blooming  section.  It  commences  to  bloom 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  continues  to 
produce  blossoms  until  about  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, and  in  favourable  seasons  even  later  than 
that;  the  markings  of  this  species  are  very  beautiful, 
forming  as  they  do  quite  a  network  of  purple.  It 
flourishes  in  the  wild  garden  equally  well  in  the 
border,  and  makes  a  handsome  pot  plant  for  the 
greenhouse.  The  leaves  are  not  developed  at 
flowering  time,  but  lengthen  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  spring.  The  flowers  are  large,  quite  ;!  inches 
in  diameter,  when  open  bright  lilac  and  variously 
feathered  with  purple  lines;  stigmata  bright 
orange,  much  exceeding  the  anthers.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Caucasus,  N.  Persia,  &c.  It  may  be  in- 
creased with  wonderful  rapidity  by  means  of  the 
s  nail  cormlels  formed  at  the  base  of  the  old  corms. 


C.  s.iTivus  is  so  well  known  in  gardens,  that  it 
hardly  needs  more  than  a  passing  mention  ;  some 
of  the  varieties,  however,  not  so  well  known^  in 
gardens  might  with  advantage  be  added  to  exist- 
ing collections.  Cartwrightianus,  a  handsome 
kind,  is  a  native  of  Greece  and  the  Cyclades,  and 
caihmerianus,  Ehvesi,  &c.,  are  well  worth  culti- 
vating. K- 

Books. 


THE  GENL'S  CROCUS.* 
Mr.  Maw's  loug-wished-for  monograph  of  the 
genus  Crocus  is  now  in  our  hands.  The  tanta- 
lising tastes  lie  has  given  us  of  it  in  the  course 
of  its  preparation  have  made  us  more  eager  for 
the  whole  work,  and  though  our  expectation  has 
been  great,  it  is  fully  satisfied  by  the  result ;  for 
seldom  has  a  monograph  been  given  to  the  public 
more  likely  to  please  at  once  all  lovers  of  flowers 
by  its  popular  qualities,  and  botaui.»ts  by  the 
completeness  of  its  scientific  details. 

The  preparation  of  this  book,  we  are  told  in 
the  preface,  has  occupied  all  the  leisure  time  of 
the  author  for  the  last  eight  years,  during  which 
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Mr.  Maw  has  not  only  visited  the  native  home 
of  many  of  the  rarer  species,  but  has  also  brought 
back  and  cultivated  successfully  in  his  garden  at 
Broseley  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  known 
kinds,  so  that  his  illustrations  are  mostly  taken 
from  living  specimens.  We  can,  therefore,  have 
no  better  authority  concerning  the  cultivation  of 
Crocuses — a  subject  to  which  Mr.  Maw  devotes 
a  chapter,  the  tilth  of  his  work,  but  the  first  in 
its  importance  to  gardener?.  AVe  may  liere 
quote  a  very  ooiiiforting  assurance,  extracted 
from  the  author's  account  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Crocus  (p.  29) : — 

The  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  ranging  in 
altitude  of  the  majority  of  species,  those  that  are 
essentially  alpine  or  loivland  being  comparatively  few 
in  number,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  single  species  of 
the  genus  that  is  not  perfectly  hardy  and  capable  of 
enduring  any  of  the  extremes  of  frost  and  heat  in  our 
climate. 

A\'c  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  degree  of  frost  which  all  Crocus 
bulbs  can  endure.  In  the  case  of  the  common 
yellow  Crocus  (C.  aureus)  that  limit  is  probably 
reached  at  about  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  all  the  Crocus  bulbs  in  a  box  outside 
our  window  were  frozen  to  pulp  in  one  night  ; 
the  thermometer  on  that  night  marked  about 
2"  Fahrenheit ;  these  bull)s  were,  of  course,  ex- 
posed to  frost  on  all  sides.  We  have  never 
kuowu  Crocuses  killed  in  the  ground,  even  when 
the  cold  of  the  air  has  been  considerably  greater 
than  this. 

]jut  to  return  to  cultivation.  Mr.  Maw 
divides  Crocuses  into  autumnal  and  vernal.  The 
llowering  season  of  the  genus  extends  from  early 
in  August  to  the  middle  of  April.  Crocus  Ira- 
perati,  we  are  told,  is  the  earliest  vernal  species, 
flowering  in  February.  In  the  warmer  parts  of 
England,  liowever,  it  generally  flower.s  much 
earlier.  \  friend  who  lives  in  Devonshire  has 
sent  us  the  dates  of  the  flowering  of  this  beautiful 
species  for  ten  year.s.  The  earliest  is  Nov.  29, 
the  latest  Jan.  31,  this  date  being  eleven  days 
later  than  any  other  during  the  ten  year.s.  We 
have  always  found  it  desirable  to  protect  not 
only  this,  but  all  Crocuses  which  flower  between 
October  and  March,  with  a  light  or  bell-glass. 
A  still  better  plan  is  to  grow  them,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Maw,  in  a  frame,  for  which  full 
directions  are  given  (p.  .'iO).  It  is  a  great 
mistake  in  a  climate  like  England  to  plant  any 
Crocus  in  shade.  A  full  southern  exposure  is 
best. 

A  remarkable  point  in  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  species  of  Crocus  is  the  continuity 
of  the  area  of  each.  We  find  in  hardly  any  case 
that  a  .species  occurs  at  wide  intervals  over  a 
great  extent.  The  limits  of  each  are,  for  the 
most  part,  well  defined,  aud  are  clearly  shown 
in  the  monograph  by  diagrams.  The  Greek 
Archipelago  and  Asia  Minor  must  be  considered 
as  it  were  the  metropolis  of  the  genus.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  find  that  the  species 
radiate  from  the  celebrated  Corycian  Cave  in 
Cilicia  as  a  centre.  This  cave  has  from  the 
earliest  times  been  renowned  in  connection  with 
the  Crocus,  aud  we  might  almost  be  disposed  to 
endorse  the  opinion,  mentioned  in  j\Ir.  Lacaita's 
appendix,  that  Corycus  and  Crocus  are  the  same 
word,  except  for  the  fact,  of  which  the  writer 
reminds  us,  that  four  other  places  are  mentioned 
in  classical  authors  as  bearing  the  same  name. 
Jlr.  Lacaita  should  have  said  five,  for  he  omits 
from  his  enumeration  the  Corycian  Cave  on 
Mount  Parnassus,  mentioned  in  ^Eschylus  as 
the  "abode  of  nymphs  and  resort  of  deities." 
We  may  add  that  the  Corycian  Cave  in  Cdicia  is 
remarkable  in  recent  times  for  the  discovery  of  a 
new   Crocus,    C.   Boissicri,  of   which   only   one 


imperfect  dried  specimen  is  known  to  exist.  We 
remark  tliat  Mr.  Maw  does  not  allow  any  Crocus 
to  be  included  in  the  indigenous  flora  of  Great 
Britain.  This  may  seenr  hard  to  some  of  us  who 
recollect  Nottingliam  meadows  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  in  their  integrity,  before  the  rail- 
way station  had  begun  to  draw  down  the  town  to 
the  flat  ground  near  the  Trent.  We  shall  never 
forget  the  view  on  a  clear  March  day,  as  one 
looked  down  from  the  Derby  road  across  the 
park  ;  the  meadows  hjoked  just  as  if  the  sky  had 
descended  to  carpet  them,  many  acres  being  com- 
pletely covered  with  flowers  of  blue  C.  veruus. 
Agaiu,  in  September,  large  masses  of  C.  nudi- 
florus  ornamented  a  different,  but  less  extensive, 
part  of  the  same  meadows.  But  England  is  quite 
out  of  the  well-defined  native  area  of  these  and 
all  other  Crocuses. 

Two  curious  points  remain  to  be  noticed  with 
regard  to  geographical  range.  The  first  is,  that 
species  which  have  a  wide  longitudinal  area,  and 
of  which  the  normal  colour  in  the  west  is  white, 
have  a  tendency  to  deepen  in  colour  as  they 
extend  more  eastwards,  especially  C.  cancellatus 
and  C.  biflorus.  The  second  point  is  so  remark- 
able, that  we  prefer  to  relate  it  in  Sir.  Maw's  own 
words  (p.  .30)  :  — 

In  Dalmatia  there  is  a  general  absence  of  the 
striping  and  feathering  of  species  which  occur  else- 
where with  feathered  flowers.  There  are  even  more 
m.arked  ca^es  than  this  of  mimetic  colouring,  .and  of 
dilferent  species  associated  in  the  same  habitat  putting 
on  some  identical  special  form  of  colouring.  Espe- 
cially remarkable  is  the  exact  identity  of  the  colour 
and  markings  of  the  Santa  Maura  varieties  of  C. 
cancellatus  and  C.  hadriaticus,  species  which  are  not 
nearly  allied,  and  the  type  colourings  of  which  differ 
from  those  of  the  Santa  Jlaura  forms.  Another 
remarkable  case  is  that  of  the  form  of  C.  cancellatus 
found  on  the  Bithynian  Olympus  in  association  with 
C.  aerius,  putting  on  the  exact  colouring  of  its  com- 
panion ;  moreover,  there  is  a  large  series  of  variations 
in  the  markings  of  C.  cancellatus  which  are  exactly 
mimetic  of  the  variations  in  the  markings  of  C.  aerius 
with  which  it  is  associated.  I  do  not  think  that  these 
arc  the  result  of  hybridisation,  for  as  far  as  my  obser- 
v.ations  go  I  irive  been  unable  to  detect  a  wild  hybrid 
Crocus ;  nor  d"  I  know  of  any  authenticated  case  of 
the  production  of  garden  hybrids. 

We  must  next  touch  on  the  important  question 
of  .classification.  In  discussing  this,  Mr.  Maw 
does  full  justice  to  the  labours  of  all  former 
authors,  more  particularly  of  Dean  Herbert,  who 
wrote  half  a  century  ago,  and  of  Mr.  Baker,  who 
more  recently  proposed  to  classify  Crocuses  by 
the  characters  of  the  stigmata.  Mr.  Maw  gives 
reasons  for  preferring  the  older  arrangement,  and 
for  following  Dean  Herbert  in  dividing  Crocuses 
into  two  great  classes — 1,  Involucrati  (those 
wdiich  h.ave  a  basal  spntlie)  :  .and,  2,  Xuditlori 
(those  from  whicli  a  basal  sp.athe  is  absent).  This 
basal  sjxrthe,  which  grows  out  from  the  point 
where  the  scape  leaves  the  corm,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  spathes  proper,  which  grow  out 
Irom  the  base  of  the  fruit,  and  in  many  species 
are  two  in  number.  These  two  primary  divisions 
are  subdivided  according  to  the  well-defined 
characters  of  the  corm-tunic,  and  again  into 
vernal  and  autumnal. 

Arranging  them  by  these  characters,  Mr.  Maw 
catalogues  in  order  all  the  known  species,  from 
one  to  sixty-seven,  preserving  to  each  its  own 
number  throughout  the  work,  a  plan  of  the 
greatest  convenience  to  collectors.  Of  course, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  the  list  of  Crocuses  is 
as  yet  closed  ;  on  the  otlier  hand,  tlie  author  tells 
us  that  the  geographical  range  has  recently  been 
found  to  extend  much  further  to  the  north-east 
and  south-east  than  it  was  before  known  to  do. 
Information  received  last  year  from  the  Afghan 
Frontier  Commission  leads  us  to  hope  for  new 
discovci'ies  in  tlrat  direction,  and  even  in  Europe 


the  Crocus-bearing  regions  are  perhaps  not  ex- 
hausted. Asia  Minor  and  Cyprus  are  as  yet  very 
insutficiently  explored.  Mr.  Maw  appeals  (p.  52) 
to  all  travellers  to  help  this  branch  of  botanical 
science,  and  points  out  on  the  same  page  how 
easily  it  may  be  done.  We  have  mentioned 
sixty-seven  as  the  number  of  species  of  Crocus 
already  recorded,  but  we  may  add  incidentally 
that  nearly  all  those  beautiful  garden  v.arieties  so 
popular  and  in  such  large  demand,  known  as 
Dutch  Crocuses,  belong  to  only  two  species,  C. 
vernus  and  C.  aureus.  Though  sold  as  Dutch 
(-'recuses,  they  are  really  grown  in  a  part  of  Lin- 
colnshire known  as  South  Holland,  which  ex- 
tends from  Spalding  to  the  shores  of  the  Wash. 
These  bulbs  fetch  for  the  raiser  about  Sjd.  a 
pound,  a  price  at  which  new  Potatoes  are  thought 
cheap,  and  which  suggests  the  thought  whether 
the  Crocus  might  not  be  utilised  as  food,  the 
analysis  of  the  corm  showing  that  it  is  both 
wholesome  and  nutritious.  Well  worth  perusal 
is  Mr.  Maw's  history  of  the  cultivation  and  uses 
of  saH'ron,  tlie  product  of  tlie  stigmata  of  a  variety 
of  Crocus  sativus,  'of  which  the  wild  origin  is  un- 
known. To  sum  it  up  briefly  :  saffron  has  been  in 
high  estimation  and  value  from  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon to  the  present  time  (1)  as  a  perfume,  (2)  as 
a  dye,  (3)  as  a  medicine,  (4)  as  a  flivouring  for 
food.  The  first  use  is  mentioned  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon  ;  the  second  frequently  in  the  (Jreek 
classics  ;  the  fourth  is  at  least  as  oUI  as  the  Au- 
gustan era,  as  Corycian  sall'ron  in  mentioned  by 
Horace  as  an  ingredient  in  a  recipe  for  "  double 
sauce."  The  cultivation  of  saffron  in  England, 
especially  at  Saffron  Walden,  is  an  interesting 
episode  in  its  history. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Mr.  Maw  in 
his  ample  description  of  the  .sixty-seven  species, 
every  one  of  winch  is  fully  illustrated,  not  only 
by  a  coloured  figure  of  the  plant  in  flower,  but 
by  a  complete  analysis  of  all  the  parts,  the  stig- 
mata, the  anthers,  the  leaf  section,  the  corm  tunic, 
the  pollen  grain.  Some  of  these  parts  are  so 
well  defined  in  their  character,  that  a  stigma,  or 
even  a  portion  of  the  corm  tunic,  is  often  sutti- 
cient  to  determine  the  species.  Besides  these, 
we  have  as  chapter-headings,  well  executed  en- 
gravings of  many  of  the  native  homes  of  the 
Crocus,  taken  from  original  photographs.  These, 
as  well  as  the  descriptions,  show  that  Crocus  hunt- 
ing has  to  be  carried  on  amongst  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world,  and  We  con- 
clude owv  notice  of  ilr.  Maw's  book  by  expressing 
a  hearty  wish  that  he  may  enjoy  many  another 
pleasant  excursion  al'ter  Crocuses,  and  live  to  add 
a  long  supplement  of  new  species  to  some  future 
edition  of  his  delightful  monograph.     C.  W.  D. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  16. 

NoNE.MllER    10   TO    10. 

Rainy  weather  is  still  to  the  fore.  We  have,  out 
of  the  six  working  days  of  this  week,  had  four 
days  and  nights  of  it  almost  without  intermission, 
besides  showers  on  the  other  two  days ;  con- 
sequently outside  work  has  been  quite  at  a  stand- 
still, a  little  leaf-raking  and  carting  them  away 
excepted.  We  have,  however,  always  plenty  of 
inside  jobs  on  hand  for  such  weather,  and  have 
been  fully  employed  in  looking  over  Potato  and 
root  stores,  Carrots,  Beet,  and  Onions;  also  plant- 
ing out  on  floor  of  cellar  C'annas  and  Fuchsias  in 
cocoa  fibre  refuse,  and  boxing  up  tuberous  Bego- 
nias and  herbaceous  Lobelias.  Fruit  rooms  have 
also  again  been  overhauled,  and  every  decayed 
fruit  thrown  away.  Label-making,  mat-tying, 
pointing  sticks  for  tying  plants,  repairing  netting, 
Birch-broom  making,  limewashing  sheds,  and 
sundry  other  little  jobs  that  are  essential  to  per- 
fect order  and  cleanliness,  but  which  probably 
would  never  get  done  were  it  not  for  an  occasional 
spell  of  bad  weather.  Of  work  in  the  houses  there 
has  been  no  lack.     Grape-preservation  must  have, 
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and  has,  our  first  attention ;  all  are  well  ripened,  and 
now  give  us  but  little  trouble  in  the  way  of  cutting 
out  bad  berries.  Their  good  keeping  is,  I  believe,  due 
— first,  to  their  having  been  well  ripened  ;  next, 
to  removal  of  all  useless  foliage  which  engenders 
damp  and  mildew  ;  and  next  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  dry  atmosphere  and  of  an  equable  tempe- 
rature, ranging  from  .m  to  (id',  by  keeping  slight 
heat  in  the  pipes  constantly.  As  space  in  the 
firape  room  can  be  had,  the  fruit  is  cut  and  placed 
there.  All  our  Ifamburghs  are  now  in  bottles,  and 
keep  far  better  than  they  did  on  the  Vines.  Com- 
pleted jiruning  of  Peaches  in  second  house,  and 
after  cleaning  it  out  and  limewashing  the  walls, 
it  was  filled  with  Chrysanthemums  that  are  in- 
tended for  late  flowering.  It  is  only  the  incon- 
venience of  housing  these  plants  in  fruit-growing 
establishments  at  this  season  that  hinders  their 
being  grown  by  the  hundred  instead  of  the  score, 
for  they  virtually  give  no  trouble  all  the  summer, 
except  the  labour  of  watering  ;  and  to  a  willing 
mind  in  an  active  body  this  counts  as  notliing, 
for  one  is  more  than  repaid  by  a  grand  floral  sight 
right  througli  the  dullest  weeks  of  the  whole  year. 
The  wet  weather  has  caused  us  some  anxiety  as  to 
the  well-being  of  the  flowers,  as  many  have 
damped  off  prematurely  ;  and  in  fruit-houses  at 
rest— having  the  welfare  of  the  trees  at  heart  — 
one  has  been  afraid  to  apply  much  lire-heat  to  e.xpel 
damp.  This  we  have  done,  however,  but  have  taken 
the  precaution  to  keep  tlie  ventilators  fully 
open  the  while,  so  that  the  heat  has  never  been 
excessive.  Pruned  an  intermediate  and  mixed 
house  of  Vines;  washed  glass  and  woodwork  and 
filled  it  with  kinds  of  bedding  plants  that  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  will  not  injure,  as  artificial  heat 
cannot  be  turned  on.  Picked  over  and  re-arranged 
flowering  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  Cyclamens, 
and  Primulas,  with  ^vhich  our  Strawberry  house 
is  now  filled;  by  intermixing  a  few  Maiden-hair 
and  Lomaria  gibba  Ferns  with  the  flowers,  the 
effect  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  The  tempera- 
ture we  keep  about  U0°,  and  the  atmosphere  as 
dry  as  is  possible  under  the  present  wet-weather 
conditions.  We  have  a  late  lot  of  Melons,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  about  half  grown,  but  of  late 
they  have  made  no  progress,  and  I  scarcely  think 
they  will  mature;  but  we  mean  to  continue  the 
experiment,  and  have  now  increased  the  fire-heat 
and  withdrawn  all  atmospheric  moisture,  as  there 
were  signs  of  mildew.  Cucumbers,  too,  are  so 
unsatisfactory,  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
destro)'  them;  the  fact  is,  they  have  been  ne- 
glected in  the  interest  of  flowering  plants.  The 
demand  for  the  latter  has  ousted  the  former.  A 
penurious  policy  is  seldom  a  wise  one,  and  it  has 
not  been  in  this  case.  H.vnts. 


HAKDY  FRUITS. 

TiiK  Oiiuii.iKi). 
As  a  rule,  all  root  pruning  and  planting  should  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  the  present  month.  This 
year,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season,  this 
work  in  many  places  has  been  delayed,  as  many  of 
the  trees  were  not  only  in  fall  leaf,  but  actually 
growing  up  to  the  evening  of  the  7th,  when  10'  of 
frost  produced  a  most  desirable  check  upon  vege- 
tation. Just  now  the  burning  question  amongst 
pomologists  is  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of 
growing  fine  Apples  and  Pears  that  will  enable 
them  to  compete  profitably  with  our  enterprising 
colonists.  Another  question  of  equal  importance 
is  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  them  after  they 
are  grown.  Apples,  we  learn  from  all  quarters, 
are  not  plentiful  in  England,  but  they  are  fine, 
and  a  consensus  of  opinion  goes  in  favour  of  their 
quality  being  superior  to  that  of  the  bulk  imported 
from  abroad.  This  being  so,  or  assuming  that 
they  are  equal,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  pro- 
ducer living  a  great  distance  from  London  barely 
receives  a  penny  a  pound  for  fine  samples,  whilst 
the  consumer  pays  from  threepence  to  fourpence  ? 
If  the  quantity  imported  keeps  the  wholesale 
prices  down,  one  might  suppose  that  the  con- 
sumer would  get  good  fruit  proportionately  cheap, 
and  no  one  would  have  ground  for  complaint,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  present  state  of  atl'airs ; 


consequently,  next  to  growing  good  fruit,  a  ques- 
tion of  equal  importance  is  the  establishment  of 
more  markets  and  the  breaking  up  of  a  huge  mono- 
poly. In  my  last  paper  I  dwelt  upon  the  cordon 
system  as  being  applicable  to  small  gardens  and 
limited  plots  of  ground  ;  but  when  planting  ex- 
tends to  acres,  present  prices  in  a  comparatively 
scarce  season  will  hardly  induce  owners  or  occu- 
piers to  incur  the  outlay  of  placing  one  or  two 
thousand  trees  on  twice  that  number  of  square 
yards  of  ground.  For  quality,  I  believe  the  cor- 
don system  stands  unrivalled,  but  for  bulk  of  fine 
marketable  fruit,  trees  worked  on  the  English 
Paradise  and  trained  as  bushes  will  possibly  give 
the  greatest  return,  and  that  at  less  cost  at  the 
outset.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  bushes 
should  be  precisely  the  same  as  for  cordons.  It 
should  be  well  drained  and  trenched,  or  double 
dug,  and  if  it  is  unsuitable,  heavy  loams  may  be 
made  porous  by  the  addition  of  old  lime  rubble, 
road-scrapings,  clay  or  stiff'  soil  burnt  to  ashes 
with  wood  ;  anything,  in  fact,  that  will  improve 
their  character  and  favour  the  free  passage  of 
water  to  the  drainage.  Light  or  sandy  soils,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  rendered  more  binding  by 
the  free  admixture  of  dry  pulverised  marl,  clay,  or 
chalk,  as  ;;^ell  as  by  the  use  of  cool,  heavy  manures 
for  mulchmg.  Firm  treading  or  even  ramming 
after  trenching,  always  when  the  soil  is  dry,  also 
does  good  service,  as  it  produces  a  resisting 
medium,  which  all  fruit  trees  like,  and  compresses 
a  greater  quantity  of  food  into  a  given  space. 

I'r' /laralioii  of  Ihc  Ina  —Bushes,  two  to  four 
years  old  and  well  furnished  with  flower-buds,  can 
be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  and,  provided  a  quick 
return  is  of  paramount  importance,  properly  pre- 
pared trees,  three  years  from  the  bud  or  graft, 
should  be  selected.  If  economy  takes  precedence 
of  time  and  yearly  extension  of  the  orchard  be  the 
object,  then  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  the 
first  batch  planted  may  be  utilised  by  the  intro- 
duction of  maidens,  or  even  stocks,  if  the  occupier 
is  an  adept  at  budding  and  grafting  ;  otherwise 
home  manufacture  should  be  left  alone,  as  there  is 
a  certain  mode  of  procedure  which  experience 
alone  can  impart.  When  maiden  trees  are  planted 
in  autumn  with  the  view  to  their  making  really 
dwarf,  perhaps  goblet-shaped,  bushes,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  them  back  in  the  spring  and  train  the 
side  shoots  in  a  horizontal  position ;  but  head  room 
being  abundant,  the  removal  of  the  leading  point 
from  well-feathered,  untrained  pyramids  is  the 
most  natural  as  well  as  the  quickest  mode  of  get- 
ting healthy  fruit-bearing  trees.  Some  varieties 
are  horizontal  growers  :  others  assume  a  pendent 
habit,  and  actually  require  supporting  when  car- 
rying heavy  crops  of  fruit.  A  third  section  will 
be  found  decidedly  fastigiate,  and  may  require 
drawing  out  to  induce  them  to  cover  the  space 
allotted  to  them.  These,  as  a  rule,  attain  the 
greatest  height  in  a  given  time,  and  for  this 
reason  shouUl  be  planted  where  they  will  be  least 
likely  to  cast  shade  upon  the  dwarf  growers. 

Disfntii-f  ajHtii. — Having  decided  upon  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  lines  are  to  run — from  north 
to  south  .answers  best — permanent  trees  should 
have  sufficient  room  to  admit  of  their  full  develop- 
ment and  the  free  passage  of  sunlight  and  air, 
without  which  colour  and  flavour  will  be  found 
wanting.  A  Kentish  grower  of  great  experience 
says  bush  trees  and  pyramids  should  be  placed 
1'2  feet  apart,  or  300  to  the  acre,  but  after  looking 
at  some  of  my  own  of  about  twenty  years'  growth, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  give  them  IM  feet,  as  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  extension  and  allowing  them 
to  grow  into  fertility.  This  arrangement  would 
leave  a  great  deal  of  unoccupied  space  at  the  out- 
set, but  this,  as  I  have  previously  remarked, 
might  be  planted  with  younger  stock  for  future 
transplanting,  as  more  ground  is  worked  into 
condition.  Bush  trees,  including  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  or  Strawberries  might  also  be  intro- 
duced and  destroyed  as  their  space  is  wanted.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  trees  great  care  should  be 
devoted  to  their  selection — in  other  words,  whole 
rows  of  one  kind  or  of  kindred  habit  should  be 
kept  together,  not  only  for  producing  a  tasty  and 
pleasing  plantation,  but  also  for  the  convenience 


of  gathering  and  manipulating.  When  trees  on 
the  English  Paradise  stock  are  intended  to  attain 
their  greatest  size  in  the  shortest  time,  all  the 
shortening  the  shoots  require  should  be  directed  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  proper  balance  of  the 
heads,  but  they  will  need  annual  thinning  to  pre- 
vent the  centres  from  becoming  crowded.  The 
roots,  unlike  those  of  miniature  cordons,  will  not 
give  much  trouble,  but  bearing  in  mind  that  these 
stocks  cast  out  one  or  two  strong  anchor  roots  in  a 
downward  direction,  whilst  surface  fibres  are  the 
main  feeders  of  the  fruit,  each  tree  should  be 
carefully  root-lifted  when  it  has  been  two  years 
planted.  By  root-lifting  it  must  be  understood 
that  all  the  vertical  roots  must  be  raised  to  a 
horizontal  position,  the  strongest  only  shortened 
and  relaid  in  good  fresh  loam  near  the  surface. 
Some  may  require  lifting  a  second  time,  but  the 
majority  under  good  mulching  will  go  on  for 
years,  as  roots  once  laid  in  the  way  they  should 
go  seldom  depart  from  it;  whilst  shoots  that  aro 
allowed  to  extend  become  crowded  with  flower- 
buds.  If  one-tenth  of  these  set,  the  fruit  requires 
thinning ;  if  they  miss,  then  it  may  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  balance  by  again  working  round 
the  roots  in  the  autumn. 

The  Fruit  Roo^i, 

A  season  of  extremes,  although  fruit  is  very  fino 
and  clear,  does  not  seem  conducive  to  the  keeping 
of  dessert  Pears.  Apples,  on  the  contrary,  are 
unusually  sound,  and  many  varieties  look  like 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  their  allotted 
period.  Pears,  especially  from  walls  where  there 
was  just  a  suspicion  of  dryness  at  the  roots,  came 
quickly  up  to  the  gathering  point,  and  that  con- 
dition may  have  been  the  cause  of  early  maturity 
and  an  inclination  to  become  sleepy  before  their 
time.  Marie  Louise  and  Pitmaston  I>uchess, 
although  allowed  to  hang  a  fortnight  later  than 
last  year,  are  quite  a  fortnight  earlier  in  ripening. 
They  do  not  shrivel,  neither  do  they  rot,  but 
when  touched  nearly  all  the  finest  fruits  are  found 
to  be  soft  and  mealy,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
unfit  for  use.  Fruit  growers  in  this  country  like 
to  leave  their  best  Pears  on  the  trees  until  they 
part  with  the  slightest  touch,  or,  perhaps,  a  few 
begin  to  drop,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  overshot  tho 
mark,  as  samples  from  pyramids  and  standards 
are  maturing  gradually,  and  although  smaller  in 
size,  their  quality  is  superior  to  that  of  kindred  or 
the  same  varieties  from  trees  trained  against 
walls.  People  do  not  often  chronicle  failures,  if 
fine  Pears  becoming  prematurely  mealy  can  be 
called  a  failure,  but  this  is  one  of  those  peculiar 
facts,  perhaps  the  natural  outcome  of  a  peculiar 
season,  which  others  living  in  drier  and  warmer 
parts  of  the  country  may  be  able  to  explain.  To 
me  the  phenomenon  is  new,  as  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  had  occasion  to  complain  of  too  much 
fierce  sun-heat  in  Herefordshire.  Apples,  as  1 
have  just  remarked,  are  keeping  sound  and  good, 
and  the  sweating  staje  having  been  got  over,  the 
store  room  may  now  hc^  kept  moderately  close, 
fiarticularly  during  the  continuance  of  this  in- 
cessant fall  of  rain.  The  crop  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  being  light,  some  growers  will  not 
require  reminding  that  the  store  should  be  care- 
fully examined  at  short  intervals,  and  double  or 
treble  rows  laid  out  in  single  file  as  the  con- 
sumption of  early  varieties  set^  the  shelves  at 
liberty.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  although 
the  ci'op  was  partial,  many  varieties,  notably 
Blenheim  Orange,  have  filled  the  store  rooms  to 
overflowing  ;  thousands  of  pots  have  been  sent 
away,  and  still  there  are  quantities  requiring 
more  room.  These,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hampers,  as  one  decay- 
ing fruit  soon  affects  the  mass,  and  if  better 
accommodation  cannot  be  provided,  a  good  layer 
of  sweet  Fern  laid  on  a  dry,  cool  floor  will  form  an 
excellent  resting-place  for  the  present.  Others, 
again,  may  be  placed  in  dry  barrels  or  large 
earthenware  pots,  in  which  selected  samples  free 
from  spot  or  bruise  will  keep  much  longer  than  on 
dry  airy  shelves,  especially  where  the  fruit  room 
is  easily  afl'ected  by  external  changes.  Extra  fine 
varieties  and  choice  Pears,  if  behaving  themselves 
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properly,  may  be  rolled  up  in  white  tissue  paper 
and  put  away  in  drawers  from  which  the  air  can 
be  excluded.  If  sound  and  free  from  spot,  as 
every  specimen  so  treated  should  be,  there  will 
now  be  slight  danger  of  decay,  but  for  all  this 
they  should  be  carefully  examined  occasionally, 
as  the  finest  and,  I  regret  the  impeachment,  the 
most  perfect-looking  Pears  may  be  found  sleepy. 

Strawberries  under  Glass. 
Where  very  early  forcing  is  contemplated,  the 
first  batch  of  plants  should  now   be  placed  under 
cover,  and  after  they  have  thrown  oil'  some  of  the 
moisture  with  which  everything  in  the  open  air  is 
saturated,  the  tops  of  the  balls  may  be  rammed 
and  surfaced  with  rich  top-dressing.     If  a  Straw- 
berry   house    proper    is    at   command,   the   moat 
promising  plants  in  the  smallest  pots,  after  being 
washed  and  examined  to  see  that  the  crocks  are 
satisfactory,  may  be  placed  upon   the  shelves  to 
come  on  slowly  at  first,  under  the  faintest  taste  of 
artificial  heat.     Hot  water  is,  of  course,  the  prime 
agent,  but  a  very  important  factor  will  be  found 
in  fermenting  material,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  suitable  than  well-fermented  Oak  leaves, 
as  they  not  only  throw  off  soft,  genial  warmth  in 
which  plants  of  all  kinds  luxuriate,  but  the  mois- 
ture constantly  exhaled  reduces  the  necessity  for 
continuous  syringing.     Where  suitable  houses  are 
not  provided,  a  sharp  pitched  summer  Cucumber 
or  Melon  pit,  fitted  with  temporary  shelves  some 
10  inches  from  the  glass  and  pi'eviously  filled  with 
a  good  body   of  fermenting  leaves,  will  answer 
fairly  well  for  carrying  the   plants  through   the 
early  stages  of  their  growth,  but  unless  it  is  span- 
roofed  and  perfectly  ventilated,  another  structure 
should   be  ready  for  their  reception   when  they 
come    into    flower.      Lacking    these,    very    early 
forcins:  dead  against  Nature  is  best  left  alone,  at 
least  for  the  present.     Many   people    not    from 
choice,  but  through  force  of  circumstances,  plunge 
into  a  sea  of  trouble  and  worry   by  filling  all 
available  space  in  their  Peach  houses  and  vineries 
as    soon    as    they  are   closed    for    forcing.     The 
temperature  at  the  outset  is  satisfactory,  but  the 
attempt  to  grow  two  kinds  of  fruit  so  subject  to 
led  spider  frequently  ends  in  disappointment,  as 
many   fine   and   promising    plants   often   become 
blind  and  leave  a  legacy  of  destructive  insects 
behind  them.     By  many   employers  who  expect 
their  gardeners  to   perform  miracles  these  diffi- 
culties are  ignored,  but  they  exist  nevertheless, 
and  it  is  only  right  they  should   know  the  man 
who  succeeds  is  worthy  of  very  much  credit.     If, 
then.  Strawberries  must  have  a  place  with  Peaches 
and  Vines,  they  should  occupy  shelves  near  to  the 
glass  and  ventilators,  and  fermenting  leaves  should 
be  placed  beneath  them.      If  not  already  stored 
away,    the   main    batch    of    plants   may   now   be 
plunged  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  coal  ashes 
or  other   materials  where  these   ai'e    considered 
objectionable.      Some   (myself    included)    do   not 
approve   of  covering  the  tops  of   the   balls  with 
ashes;   but  this  ditiiculty  can  be  got  over  by  the 
application  of  a  light  covering  of  leaf-mould. 

Vines. 
The  month  of  November  is  always  considered  the 
most  trying  period  in  the  wholey  ear,  but  when  inces 
sant  rain  darkens  and  saturates  the  atmosphere  ; 
when  one  cannot  move  without  carrying  mud  and 
moisture  into  the  houses,  the  difficulty  that  attends 
the  keeping  of  half-ripened  Grapes  is  greatly  in- 
tensified, (irapes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  were 
black,  as  all  well-managed  Grapes  should  be,  in 
September  will  now  be  thoroughly  ripe,  and 
capable  of  holding  their  own  until  the  time  comes 
for  bottling.  If  all  the  leaves  have  not  fallen  from 
the  Vines  they  should  be  gathered  up  every  day, 
and  the  atmosphere  kept  dry  and  temperate  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  mould  or  condensation  of 
moisture.  Cleanliness  and  the  removal  of  all 
decaying  vegetable  matter  is,  of  course,  impera- 
tive, and  ventilation  with  gentle  warmth  on  fine 
days,  when  they  come,  must  not  be  neglected. 
Although  Grapes  and  wood  may  be  ripe,  a  condi- 
tion which  fits  them  to  withstand  a  low  tempera- 
ture, a  sharp  circulation  of  air  when  the  weather 
does   change   fhoald   be  carefully  avoided.     The 


Grapes  at  the  time  will  not  show  the  effect  of  a 
chill,  but  when  the  fresh  healthy  stalks  of  such 
kinds  as  Gros  Colmar  rather  suddenly  turn  black, 
although  too  late,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  how 
they  have  been  ventilated.  If  not  already  done, 
inside  borders  may  now  be  covered  with  some  dry 
non-conducting  material  for  the  protection  of  the 
surface  roots  and  keeping  down  moisture.  Where 
at  hand,  fresh  dry  Fern  answers  well,  and  gives 
the  floor  of  the  house  a  neat  appearance.  Outside 
borders,  having  received  so  much  rain,  may  also 
be  covered  with  the  same  material;  or,  lacking 
this,  a  good  layer  of  fresh  dry  stable  litter.  When 
glazed  lights,  sheets  of  corrugated  iron,  or  shutters 
are  used  for  throwing  off  rain  and  snow,  they 
should  be  elevated  to  admit  a  circulation  of  air, 
which  will  prevent  an  accumulation  of  stagnant 
moisture  ready  to  rush  into  the  house  when  the 
front  lights  are  opened.  If  thin-skinned  Grapes 
are  still  hanging  on  the  Vines,  they  must  be  kept 
very  dry  and  cool,  as  shrivelling  is  better  than 
damping.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  either,  they  will 
not  only  keep  better  in  the  dry  even  temperature 
of  the  Grape-room,  but  the  Vines  will  derive 
great  benefit  from  a  free  circulation  of  air  before 
they  are  let  down  for  pruning. 

The  Grape  Room. 
This  is  now  a  thoroughly  established  section  of 
every  good  (J rape-growing  garden,  and  few  who 
have  tasted  the  comfort  which  attends  the  removal 
of  the  last  bunch  from  the  Vines  would  like  to  go 
back  to  nights  and  days  of  anxiety.     Much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  Grape  as  well  as  fruit 
rooms,  but  the  secret  of  success  in  their  manage- 
ment  rests   in   a   nutshell.      An    atmosphere   too 
damp  or  too  dry,  or  which  fluctuates  with  every 
external   change,   is    the   bane    to    long   keeping. 
A    dry,   well-ventilated   cellar  is  better   than   an 
airy   room   in   the   upper    storey,    and   expensive 
fittings   are   a  superfluity.      Given  a  well-venti- 
lated room  or  cellar,  with   thick  dry  walls  ;  fit  it 
up  with  racks  for  carrying  bottles  or  other  vessels 
filled  with  water ;  limewash  every  year,  and  use 
it  not  for  perspiring  Pears  when  the  Grapes  are  in 
it.     Avoid  the  use  of  fire-heat  if  the  atmosphere 
can  be  kept  dry  and  the  temperature  at  about  50° 
without  it.     Cut  the  Grapes  on  a  dry  day,  and  be 
careful  to  remove  every  imperfect  berry  before  the 
bunches   are   taken    into    their   winter   quarters. 
Each  piece  of  wood  carrying  a  bunch  should  be 
severed  with  a  sharp  knife — not  with  secateurs — 
close  to  the  pruning  bud,  but  not  the  slightest  tip 
or  lateral  should  be  taken  off  beyond  it.     If  a  new 
Grape  room  must   be   built,  sound  hard  brick  is 
preferable  to  stone,  and  on  the  old  lines  laid  down 
years  ago.     The  walls  may  be  hollow,  the  ceiling 
double,  but  well  ventilated,  and  the  windows  not 
too  many,    fitted   with    shutters.      Hit-and-miss 
brick  ventilators  let  in  near  the  floor,  and  a  flow 
and  return   pipe  from  a  slow  combustion  boiler 
placed  outside  for  expelling  damp  or  keeping  out 
actual  frost,  need  not  be  a  very  costly  affair.     The 
cost  of  the  fuel  will  be  next  to  nothing,  as  fires  in 
some  seasons  may  not  be  needed  at  all,  but  this 
provision  should  be  made   for   meeting  cases  of 
emergency.  W.  Coleman. 

En.ifnor  Castle,  Ledbury. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

MESSRS.  SUTTON'S  POTATO  EXPERI- 
MENTS. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Messr.=. 
Sutton,  of  Reading,  have  for  two  or  three  years 
been  carrying  on  a  series  of  experiments  with 
Potatoes,  with  the  view  of  producing  a  race  that 
will  be  disease-proof.  They  obtained  from  Kew 
tubers  of  what  they  thought  was  Solanum  Maglia, 
but  by  some  mistake  tubers  of  the  wild  Potato 
(Solanum  tuberosum)  were  substituted.  These 
were  fertilised  with  pollen  taken  from  some  of 
Messrs.  Sutton's  best  Potatoes  and  were  grown  on, 
and  on  Monday  last  we  went  to  Reading  to  see 
their  produce,  when  the  following  results  set 
foith  in  the  annexed  tables  were  realised: — 


No, 

Produce 

Produce 

No. 

Prodvice 

ProiiucD 

1SS5. 

18S6. 

1885. 

1886.      1 

grains. 

lbs.        0Z8. 

lbs.      ozs. 

lbs.     ozs. ' 

1     1 

10 

14 

1         7i 

53         2 

6 

1« 

1       lOi 

47        4 

.1 

11 

17 

1  5J 

2  12i 

122        fi 

4 

11 

14 

18 
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19 

83        6 

5 

Sj 
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2) 

10 
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10        5 

21 

i\ 

39       14 

4 

24        S 

22 

1        9i 

10      12 

8 

11 

.511        '1 

23 

11 
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n 
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22        0 

24 

0^ 

0        3 

in 

7i 

2        4 

20 

20        7 

11 

fi 

31       14 

27 

1         2V 

0 

v< 

131 

50       15 

28 

Ei 

23      14 

13 

1 

43        1) 





Male 


Second  Series  of  Crosses  made  in  1885. 
patent,    Sutton's     Reading    Russet;    female   parent, 
wild  Solanum  tuberosum,  from  Kew. 


Produce  18SG. 

No. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

;i 

15 

10 

151 

11 

15 

12 

0 

13 

13i 

15 

lii 

10 

2i 

17 

ozs. 
14 


4 


No. 


(1  small  tuber)J 


Produce  1886. 
lbs.       ozs. 


4i 


Male    jiarent, 


Victoria ;    female   parent, 
tub  rosiim,  from  Kew. 


wild  Solanum 


No. 

No. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

lbs. 

OZ'. 

25 

4 

3 

30 

4 

141 

20 

4 

8 

31 

St 

1  '" 

5 

SV 

32 

n 

29 

1 

13 

SHORT  NOTES  — VARIOUS. 


Lamarck's  herbarium. —  The  celebrated  collection  of 
plants  that  belonged  to  Lamarck,  and  subsequently  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  late  Professor  Keeper,  of  Rostock, 
h;is  been  purchased  by  the  French  Govfiinment,  and  will  be 
shortly  placed  in  the  jardin  des  Pl.antes. 

Boussing-aultia  baselloides.— Mrs.  Axteli,  of  West 
Lodge.  Dorchester,  sends  us  some  delightfully  flowered  sprays 
of  this  plant.  It  is  very  fragrant  and  extremely  gi-aceful, 
and  she  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  grow  it  so  successfully. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  plant,  because  it  is  not 
quite  hardy  enough  to  survive  out-of-doors  about  London,  and 
does  not  seem  to  flower  well  under  glass. 

Sundials, — I  have  a  sundi.al  iu  my  garden  consisting 
of  a  thick  slab  of  slate  21  inches  square,  fixed  perpendi- 
cularly, and  placed  in  its  position  on  June  17.  We  arranged 
the  shadow  from  the  gnomon  at  the  hour  of  12  noon.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  when  the  sun  makes  a  lower  transit  across 
the  sky  the  dial  is  not  accurate.  Would  "Veronica,"  who 
writes  on  sundials,  or  some  other  correspondent  oblige  us 
with  information  .as  to  any  rules  that  may  exist  for 
the  correct  reading  of  the  instnmient  at  the  various  seasons 
of  the  year  ?  -T.  IT.  Df.t.vks. 


Male  parent,  W.alker's  Regent ;  female  parent,  wild  8olanimi 

tuberosum,  from  Kew. 

No  ;i4,  !if  ozs. 

The  motives  which  led  to  the  commencement 
of  these  experiments  were  to  produce,  as  we  have 
just  said,  a  race  of  Potatoes  which  shall  have  all 
the  good  properties  of  a  first-class  Potato,  be  a 
large  cropper,  and  possess  such  a  hardy  constitu- 
tion as  to  withstancl  disease — in  fact,  be  a  disease- 
resister.  In  order  to  obtain  the  constitution  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  wild 
state  of  the  plant,  but  as  Solanum  tuberosum 
(the  plant  from  which  our  Potatoes  of  the  present 
day  are  supposed  to  have  descended)  is  a  native 
of  somewhat  dry  regions  in  the  Andes  of  Chili, 
some  other  kind  was  sought  for  ;  and  Solanum 
Maglia,  discovered  by  Darwin  in  wet,  swampy 
places  in  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  a  group  of 
islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Patagonia,  was 
thought  likely  to  withstand  the  vici.ssitudes 
of  our  climate  better  than  its  near  ally,  S. 
tuberosum,  from  a  dryer  atmosphere.  Accord- 
ingly, tubers  of  S.  Maglia  were,  as  was  sup- 
posed, obtained  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
where  wild  species  of  the  Potato  have  existed 
for  some  years.  No  pollen  wa«,  however, 
produced  by  these  wild  plants,  but  their  flowers 
were  fertilised  with  pollen  taken  from  one  of  the 
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liest  (if  uot  the  bust)  Potato  yet  known,  called 
Antagonist,  with  the  result  herewith  shown. 
The  female  parent  of  this  new  race,  as  will  be 
seen  from  what  has  been  stated,  is  not  S.  Maglia, 
as  Messrs.  Sutton  would  have  liked  it  to  have 
been,  but  .S.  tuberosum,  raise!  from  imported 
tiiber-s.  By  this  little  mistake,  however,  we  con- 
sider that  the  Messrs.  Sutton  have  been  gainers 
instead  of  losers,  inasmuch  as  trials  recently 
made  with  the  true  S.  Maglia  have  proved  it  to 
be  of  such  a  rambling  habit  as  to  be  useless  for 
cultivation.  Other  varieties  crossed  with  the 
wild  S.  tuberosum  were  Paterson's  Vietoria, 
Walker's  Piegent,  and  Reading  Rasset ;  the 
results  from  the  latter  are  heavy,  good-looking 
tubers  of  great  promise,  but  the  most  curious 
fact  of  all  is  that  cuttings  taken  from  a  red- 
stemmed  Potato,  which  had  become  white 
towards  the  ends  of  the  stems,  when  struck  pro- 
duced white  tubers  of  excellent  appearance, 
whilst  tlie  tubers  at  the  base  of  the  stems  from 
which  the-e  cuttings  were  taken  were  found  to 
be  of  the  normal  purplish  red  hue,  thus  showing 
that,  though  the  original  colour  of  a  Potato  may 
be  red,  it  may  at  any  time  break  into  an  albino 
under  cultivation.  One  result  Messrs.  Sutton's 
experiments  certainly  serve  to  show,  and  that  is 
that  our  Potatoes  of  the  present  day  have  been 
obtained  from  Solanum  tuberosum,  as  tradition 
records. 


that  the  dwarf  gave  quite  as  much  good,  edible, 
blanched  matter  as  did  the  biggest  sort,  and 
much  more  economically.  As  evidence  of  the 
favour  which  clusters  still  round  the  dwarf,  com- 
pact Celeries,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  chief 
novelties  in  Celery  of  late  have  been  dwarf.  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  sayintt  that  the  Incompar- 
able Dwarf  has  had  to  do  duty  several  times  as  a 
novelty,  but  when  so  introduced,  if  true,  it  is  at 
least  a  good  thing.  Some  years  since,  when  Cele- 
ries were  tested  at  Chiswick,  four  or  live  strains 
of  the  Dwarf  White  and  Sandringham  (the  same 
thing)  w  ere  grown,  it  was  found  that  only  one  lot 
was  true.  That  at  once  shows  that  care  in  keeping 
stocks  pure  is  not  always  found.  With  respect 
to  some  other  very  dwarf  Celeries  said  not  to  re- 
quire earthing,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
no  Celery  is  fit  for  consumption  that  is  not  in 
some  way  or  another  artificially  blanched,  and  it 
seems  moreover  that  no  blanching  element  produces 
sweeter  or  crisper  Celery  than  does  the  soil,  espe- 
cially when  earthing  is  done  with  care  and  the  soil 
is  fairly  fine  and  dry. 

We   have  done   very  little  in   the  way  of  ,im- 


IMPROVED  CELERY. 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  remarkably  staying 
powers  of  that  fine  white  Celery,  Incomparable 
Dwarf  White,  that  hundreds  of  strong  plants  from 
seed  sown  ever  since  April  last  year  still  remain 
unbolted.  I  have  never  had  such  an  experience 
before,  but  all  the  same  have  always  found  this 
dwarf  kind  to  be  very  late  in  starting  otf  to 
flower.  I  think  it  is  a  great  recommendation  to  any 
Celery  that  it  is  not  only  hardy,  but  in  no  hurry  to 
bolt.  We  have  need  of  Celery  over  a  long  season, 
indeed,  till  the  end  of  May,  at  least,  if  it  can  be 
preserved.  I  am  not  aware  that  blanching  facili 
tates  running  oft'  to  bloom.  I  have  not  found  that 
to  be  the  case,  but  invariably  that  much  is  con- 
tingent upon  kinds.  For  that  reason  I  find  the 
Incomparable  Dwarf  to  be  so  good  either  for  early 
work,  bearing  early  sowing  and  planting  so  well, 
or  for  the  latest  planting,  standing  so  late  into  the 
following  year  before  running  to  bloom.  Apart 
from  this  recommendation,  it  is  at  once  one  of 
the  most  solid  and  hardy  of  Celeries,  bearing 
comparison  with  the  red  kinds,  whilst  its  short 
stems  conduce  to  an  even  head  of  foliage,  which 
standing  just  above  the  earthed-up  ridge  of 
soil  much  more  fully  protects  the  stems  from 
frost  and  snow  than  do  the  stalks  of  those 
larger-growing  and,  of  course,  much  looser-leaved 
sorts.  These  a  few  frosts,  or  a  moderate  snowfall, 
utterly  demoralise,  break,  and  almost  destroy, 
and  once  that  result  happens  the  younger  and 
tenderer  leafage  is  left  exposed  to  the  rigour  of 
the  winter.  Broken  stems  soon  lead  to  decay, 
and  that  decay  soon  affects  the  blanched  stalks 
injuriously.  Then  the  vacancies  left  around  the 
plants  by  the  decayed  leaf-stalks  enable  moisture 
and  slugs  to  find  free  entrance,  and  hence  we  see 
so  much  stained  and  half-rotten  Celery  later  in  the 
winter.  It  is  from  no  lack  of  quality  or  endurance 
that  the  Incomparable  Dwarf  kind  has  been  so 
much  put  aside. 

There  has  been  too  much  anxiety  to  get  big- 
stemmed  kinds  that  look  well  upon  the  exhibition 
table.  Were  Celery  served  up  to  the  dinner  table 
in  massive  sticks  just  as  lifted,  dressed  and 
cleaned,  there  might  be  some  reason  in  this  anxiety 
to  get  lai-ge-stalked  kinds.  However,  that  notion  is 
too  absurd  ;  hence  we  see  these  big  sticks  of  Celery 
only  on  the  show  table.  But  if  the  Dtrarf  White 
were  grown  under  precisely  similar  conditions  to 
those  of  <!;iant  White,  Grove  White,  Prizetaker 
White,  or  under  whatever  designation  any  large 
white  form  may  be  known,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
end  after  the  sticks  were  duly  prepared  for  table. 


earthing  up.  Without  doubt  that  gardener's 
system  is  the  best  which  in  the  end  gives  him  the 
best  results,  but  there  is  very  much  diversity  o[ 
opinion  in  spite  of  that,  and  the  majority  hold  to 
the  old  notion  that  gradual  and  careful  earthing 
is  best.  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  most  effective  blanching  is  produced  in  that 
way,  and  that  the  Celery,  because  less  exposed  to 
the  light,  is  far  more  tender  and  sweet  than  is  the 
case  when  blanched  after  the  plants  are  fully 
grown.  The  defect  of  such  a  plan  is  that  it  may, 
should  the  autumn  prove  wet,  have  to  be  done 
when  soil  and  plants  are  wet.  In  such  case  it 
would  have  been  far  wiser  to  have  begun  the 
earthing  during  the  summer.  A.  D. 


Sweet  Brier. 

proving  sorts  of  Celery  of  late  years,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  old  kinds  still  hold  their 
own.  We  see  this  fact  in  the  red  section  promi- 
nently, for  Major  Clarke's  is  now  quite  an  old 
kind,  and  it  is. without  exception  the  best  of  all 
the  reds  yet.  Although  not  quite  so  dwarf  as  is 
the  Incomparable  White,  yet  it  is  dwarfer  and 
much  more  compact  than  are  most  of  the  other  red 
sorts.  So  even  and  compact  are  the  tops  of  this 
red  (also  known  as  Leicester  Red),  that  it  can  be 
detected  at  a  glance;  whilst  others  are  much  less 
easy  to  distinguish,  and  several  have  very  irre- 
gular, long,  loose  stalks,  which  now  flop  down 
under  the  influence  of  heavy  rain  or  snow.  Of 
course,  every  seedsman  likes  to  praise  and  push 
some  special  Celery,  but  unless  they  produce  sorts 
which  excel  these  old  kinds  that  are  everybody's 
property,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  lay  claim  to  the 
possession  of  superior  specialties.  There  is  some 
merit  in  preserving  good  strains,  and  the  better 
or  purer  the  strains,  the  more  credit  is  due  to  the 
house  offering  them.  Considerable  discussion 
took  place  recently  with  reference  to  the  best 
system,  or  rather  time  in  the  plant's  growth  for 


SWEET  BRIER. 


(ROSA  RrBIGI.N0S.\.) 

Sweet  Brier  is  ever  welcome  and  ever  beautiful, 
whether  in  garden,  hedge,  or  woodland.  The 
sweet  scent  of  its  foliage  greets  us  in  the  earliest 
days  of  April  when  the  leaf-buds  are  unfolding; 
it  bears  a  profusion  of  flower  in  .June,  and  a  mass 
of  fruit  that  is  highly  ornamental  in  late  autumn. 
Planted  near  or  among  the  lower  branches  of  some 
evergreen  tree,  such  as  a  Holly,  a  good  efl'ect  may 
be  gained  by  encouraging  it  to  throw  up  its  strong 
shoots  through  the  dark  foliage:  the  showers  oi 
bright  flowers  and  brilliant  berries  are  more  than 
usually  beautiful  when  seen  in  such  companion- 
ship. 

Indoor  Garden. 

WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
CuRisTM.^s  Roses  are,  or  ought  to  be,  every- 
body's flowers.  Xo  class  of  plants  which  we 
cultivate  give  such  good  returns  for  so  little 
trouble.  One  strong  undisturbed  clump  is  capable 
of  producing  hundreds  of  blooms  in  one  season  ; 
we  have  gathered  as  many  as  sixty  at  one  time, 
and  an  unlimited  supply  of  such  lasting  and 
nearly  pure  white  flowers  in  mid-winter  would  be 
welcomed  by  any  lover  of  flowers,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  makers  of  memorial  wreaths.  It  is  a 
mistake  often  perpetrated,  I  believe,  to  attempt 
to  force  Christmas  Roses  ;  this  ends  in  the  pro- 
duction of  weakly  blooms  and  the  weakening  of 
the  plant's  constitution.  If  early  blooms  are 
wanted,  a  few  strong  clumps  may  be  lifted  with 
plenty  of  soil  about  their  roots,  and  either  potted 
or  planted  in  a  light  house  or  frame.  They  will 
perfect  as  many  flowers  as  those  left  in  the 
ground,  will  be  earlier,  and  most  probably  much 
whiter.  The  stems,  too,  are  thinner— an  improve- 
ment, I  think.  Potted-up  plants  will,  if  well 
attended  to,  flower  strongly  the  second  year,  after 
which  they  should  be  divided,  planted  out,  and 
not  interfered  with  for  the  next  two  seasons.  Our 
stock  of  plants  is  arranged  in  beds  to  suit  the  size 
of  long,  narrow,  span-roofed  frames,  and  four  of 
these  yield  us  ample  supplies  of  bloom,  with  no 
further  trouble  than  protecting  them  from  severe 
frosts.  It  is  well  to  cover  the  plants  with  glass 
if  possible  any  time  before  the  blooms  expand, 
handlights  and  bell-glasses  being  best  for  the 
purpose;  without  this  protection  the  colour  of  the 
blooms  will  be  nearer  green  than  white.  Christ- 
mas Roses  are  coarse -rooting  plants,  and  do  not 
succeed  well  in  either  poor  or  light  soils.  Ours 
are  improved  by  occasional  lifting,  this  being 
done  in  spring,  just  as  active  growth  commences, 
and  unless  lifted,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  proper  degree  of  fertility  in  the  soil. 
They  like  a  moderate  supply  of  manure  within 
reach  of  their  roots,  plenty  of  moisture  at  all 
times,  and  are  benefited  by  liberal  mulchings  of 
manure.  We  depend  wholly  upon  one  variety, 
Helleborus  niger  maximus,  and  tlie  form  being  a 
good  one — that  grown  extensively  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bath— it  is  doubtful  "if  we  shall  fm- 
prove  on  it. 

G.VRDENi.vs  are  not,  as  a  rule,  plants  of  easy 
culture.  In  some  few  gardens  we  meet  with  them 
in  the  best  of  health,  but  more  often  they  look 
miserable,    being  either    smothered    with   mealy 
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bug  or  of  a  sickly  yellow  hue.  The  best  course 
with  such  plants  is  to  burn  them  and  start  with 
clean,  healthy  stock,  such  as  any  nurseryman 
would  be  glad  to  sell  at  a  comparatively  cheap 
rate.  Or,  if  clean,  quickly  produced  cuttings  can 
be  procured  in  spring,  these  will  strike  readily 
in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  and  may  be  grown  to  a 
good  size,  i.e.,  large  enough  to  perfect  a  dozen  or 
more  blooms  before  Christmas.  We  find  either  a 
heavy  loamy  soil  or  over-potting  to  be  both  liable 
to  end  fatally.  If  good,  fibrous  loam,  devoid  of 
clay,  is  available,  this  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  good  peat,  and  after  a  liberal  addition 
of  sand  and  charcoal,  if  at  hand,  has  been  made 
this  compost  ought  to  grow  Gardenias  well.  Our 
loam  is  clayey,  and  we  use  only  one  part  of  this 
and  an  equal  portion  of  good  leaf  soil  with  the 
peat.  Large  pots  are  to  be  avoided.  Some  of  the 
finest  plants  I  have  seen  were  in  11 -inch  pots; 
but  a  9-inch  pot  is  quite  large  enough  for  a  plant 
2  feet  high  and  proportionately  bushy.  Pots 
well  tilled  with  roots  are  what  are  required,  these 
admitting  of  plenty  of  water  being  given  and 
frequent  supplies  of  soot  water,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  better  for  Gardenias.  We  find  it  ad- 
visable to  mix  the  soot  in  the  form  of  paste,  a 
state  in  which  it  can  be  kept  in  a  flowerpot  con- 
veniently near,  and  a  small  lump  of  it  readily 
mixes  with  the  water.  Very  little  sullices,  the 
water  being  little  more  than  coloured  with  it,  and 
this  soon  communicates  a  dark  hue  to  the  foliage. 
A  healthy  plant  is  bound  to  be  floriferous  ;  sickly 
plants  also  attempt  to  flower  freely,  but  many  of 
the  buds  drop  off,  and  the  flowers  that  do  open 
are  small.  Low  temperatures  or  cold  currents  are 
injurious  to  Gardenias,  and  dry  heat  i^  also  un- 
favourable, often  causing  many  of  the  buds  to 
drop  off  prematurely  and  otherwise  injuring  the 
plants.  A  Pine  stove  just  suits  them  ;  they  may 
be  said  to  revel  in  a  high  temperature  and  a  moist 
atmosphere.  This  may  easily  be  proved  by  placing 
a  plant  or  plants  over  a  hot  or  warm-water  tank 
in  a  plant  stove  or  forcing  hou.se.  Some  good  cul- 
tivators never  give  them  any  air,  not  even  in  the 
hottest  of  weather,  but  they  are  usually  afforded  a 
little  shade  and  are  frequently  syringed  overhead. 
Syringing  overhead  whenever  the  house  is  very 
dry  not  only  benefits  the  plants,  but  also  materi- 
ally hastens  the  unfolding  of  the  blooms,  and  this 
hint  should  not  be  lost  on  those  who  may  want  an 
extra  number  of  blooms  at  a  given  time.  We  have 
set  strong  plants  on  the  hot-water  trough  and  kept 
tliem  constantly  moistened  overhead  as  well  as 
attended  to  carefully  in  the  way  of  watering,  and 
this  brings  blooms  forward  very  rapidly.  Mealy 
bug  is  their  worst  enemy,  but  scale  is  also 
troublesome  at  times.  It  is  not  safe  to  use 
petroleum,  or,  indeed,  any  other  strong  insecti- 
cide during  hot,  sunny  weather,  or  all  the 
fully-grown  leaves  as  well  as  the  insects  may  be 
destroyed.  In  autumn  and  winter,  petroleum,  at 
the  rate  of  '2  ozs.  or  one  wine-glassful  to  a  gallon 
of  hot  water,  may  safely  be  syringed  on  to  them, 
and  this  proves  fatal  to  both  bug  and  scale.  The 
water  should  be  soft  and  heated  to  about  120°, 
and  the  petroleum  should  be  kept  stirred  with 
the  syringe,  and  thus  forcibly  mixed  with  the 
water  it  may  be  effectively  u.sed.  Subsequently 
those  that  escape  ought  to  be  killed  with  a  pointed 
stick.  Young  practitioners  are  fond  of  using  stiff 
brushes  for  clearing  off  bug,  but  these  do  nearly 
as  much  injury  as  they  do  good.  tJardenia  radi- 
cans  major  is  sometimes  classed  as  a  greenhouse 
plant,  and  during  summer  it  will  succeed  in  such 
a  house,  but  it  must  be  a  very  warm  greenhouse 
that  would  agree  with  it  in  cold  weather.  We 
have  it  in  a  moderately  warm  stove,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  ranges  from  .">0"  to  (iO°  by  night  and 
rather  higher  in  the  daytime,  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  consider  it  to  be  the  most  profitable  sort  we 
have  yet  tried.  It  is  a  continuous  flowerer,  and  I 
should  advise  all  who  have  not  succeeded  with  t!ar- 
denias  to  their  own  satisfaction  to  give  this  variety 
a  trial.  Fortune's  variety  of  G.  florida  is  a  useful 
kind,  the  blooms  of  which  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  type.  Many  err  in  cutting  wood  with 
the  blooms;  this  plan  effectually  checks  continu- 
ous blooming,  and  autumn  and  spring  crops  are 


the  most  that  are  secured.  With  every  bloom  are 
cut  away  one  or  two  side  shoots,  some  perhaps 
having  buds  already  formed  on  them.  The  blooms 
with  their  stout  foot-stalks  only  should  be  cut  or 
snapped  off.  It  is  true,  tlie  foliage  sets  oft'  the 
blooms  to  the  best  advantage,  and  when  cut  with 
a  flower  a  button-hole  is  ready  formed.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  pass  a  fairly 
stout  wire  through  the  fleshy  tube,  bringing  the 
ends  neatly  together,  and  they  may  then  be 
mounted  on  neat  shoots  of  the  green  and  glossy- 
leaved  Escalloniamacrantha;  or,  failing  this,  a  few 
back  Gardenia  leaves  may  be  safely  removed  from 
strong  plants,  and  may  be  wired  and  attached  to 
the  blooms.  Thus  mounted,  they  are  stronger 
than  those  cut  with  leaves  attached  and  not 
wired,  and  the  blooms  last  quite  as  long. 

W.  I.  M. 


WINTERING  SOFT-WOODED  PL.A.NTS. 
C.\LLiNi:,  a  few  days  ago,  upon  a  neighbour  who 
is  an  enthusiastic,  though  not  an  experienced, 
gardener,  I  found  him  busy  preparing  a  pit  in 
which  to  winter  some  plants  he  had  lifted  from 
his  flower  beds  and  placed  in  pots.  But  he  had 
very  crude  notions  as  to  carrying  out  his  purpose. 
He  had  actually  built  up  a  wall  of  manure  in  the 
shape  of  a  frame,  with  the  back  against  a  wall, 
and  with  nothing  but  the  ordinary  garden  soil  at 
the  bottom,  and  in  this  he  expected  to  successfully 
winter  his  favourites.  He  had  no  thought  of 
damp  and  the  loss  of  his  plants  from  that  cause  ; 
he  thought  only  of  excluding  frost,  and  he  fancied 
his  wall  of  manure  would  retain  sufficient  warmth 
to  keep  away  frost  all  the  winter,  and  bring  his 
plants  triumphantly  safe  through  that  season  of 
the  year.  Now,  there  are  a  great  many  amateur 
gardeners  in  a  small  way  who  take  a  great  pride 
in  wintering  a  few  plants  successfully,  though 
they  have  no  greenhouse  in  which  to  house  them. 
One  can  bring  safely  through  the  winter  a  great 
deal  in  a  cold  house,  with  due  precautions,  if  they 
will  be  careful  in  the  matter  of  watering.  Keep 
the  floor  of  their  house  dry,  and  in  times  of  sharp 
frost  cover  up  their  tenderest  plants  with  news- 
papers and  any  tuch  material.  They  can  also 
bring  into  requisition  one  of  the  petroleum  stoves 
now  so  common  and  so  cheap,  and  I  have  ne^'er 
found  the  fumes  from  the  oil  do  the  plants  any 
harm.  But  the  great  secret  is  keeping  the  plants 
dry  at  the  roots  and  avoiding  by  all  possible  means 
wetting  the  floor  of  the  house  more  than  is  un- 
avoidable. 

But  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  cold  frame  in  a 
homely  fashion  in  which  many  things  of  a  tender 
character  can  be  wintered  in  safety.  I  know  a 
cottager  who  is  an  exhibitor  of  plants  duiing  the 
summer  months,  and  a  successful  one,  too,  grow- 
ing and  showing  capital  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  and  as  the  show  at 
which  he  competes  is  held  in  .July,  he  has  to  get  his 
plants  as  forward  as  possible,  and  the  young  plants 
he  grows  into  specimens  are  struck  from  cuttings 
in  July  and  August.  He  has  constructed  a  most 
serviceable  frame,  which  serves  him  in  good  stead 
of  a  greenhouse.  It  is  a  homely-constructed  pit 
rather  than  a  frame  ;  the  sides  are  made  of  strong 
rough  planks,  and  set  up  nearly  level  with  the 
ground,  the  lower  sides  of  the  planks  not  quite 
touching  it.  The  surface  slopes  from  the  back  to 
the  front,  so  as  to  atlbrd  natural  drainage,  if 
necessary. 

Now,  in  order  to  have  an  appropriate  base  to 
the  bed,  the  soil  was  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  so.  Then  was  laid  into  it  a  foundation  of 
!)  inches'  depth  of  stones,  brick  rubbish,  &c.,  and  on 
this  were  placed  2  inches  of  coarse  cinder  ashes,  and 
then  some  (i  inches  of  finely-sifted  ones.  It  is  almost 
impossible  that  such  a  bottom  could  be  a  damp  one, 
but  that  the  chances  of  damp  should  be  reduced  as 
much  as  possible,  an  outlet  was  made  for  water  to 
run  away,  should  any  gather.  During  autumn,  a 
wall  of  dry  tan  is  built  up  round  the  out.sicl'-. 
of  the  frame  nearly  to  the  top,  and  oulside 
this  a  wall  of  turf.  This  is  removed  in  spring 
and  utilised  for  garden  purposes.  The  lining  of 
tan  is  found  to  be  a  better  non-conductor  of  cold 


than  the  soil,  which  is  built  up  level  with  the  tan. 
The  frame  is  covered  with  two  glazed  lights  that 
fit  close  to  the  framework.  Here  the  plants  are 
placed,  and  as  opportunity  ofl'ers  they  are  gone 
over,  any  dead  or  decaying  leaves  removed,  and 
the  surface  soil  stirred,  &c.  On  all  fine  mild  days 
in  winter  the  lights  are  tilted  up,  it  not  altogether 
removed,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  among  the 
plants.  At  night,  when  the  air  is  frosty,  a  cover- 
ing of  mats  is  jiut  on  ;  indeed,  anything  in  the 
way  of  covering  is  called  into  requisition.  In 
this  way  Camellias,  Indian  Azaleas,  Richardias, 
and  things  of  a  sinrilar  character,  in  addition  to 
those  named  above,  are  kept  through  the  winter 
in  perfect  health.  Water  is  given  very  sparingly 
during  the  dull,  dead  season,  and  when  a  thaw 
follows  a  season  of  frost  any  plants  that  have  be- 
come very  dry  are  lifted  out  of  the  frame,  the 
pots  immersed  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  then 
allowed  to  drain  thoroughly  before  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  pit. 

I  need  scarcely  state  that  such  a  frame  is  very 
serviceable  in  summer  in  many  ways,  and  the  fine 
specimens  shown  by  this  cottager  are  grown  en- 
tirely in  this  frame  and  in  the  open  air.  Surely 
this  is  an  example  that  can  be  followed  with 
advantage  by  many  amateur  and  cottage  gar- 
deners. R.  D. 

COLD  FRAMES  IN  WINTER. 

Cm.D  frames  are  useful  in  many  ways  duringwinter. 
They  afford  protection  from  wind — an  important 
point— and  they  ward  oft'  a  great  deal  of  frost  and 
snow.  The  greatest  enemy  to  the  occupants  of 
cold  frames  is  damp,  and  the  great  majority  of 
deaths  which  occur  amongst  cold-frame  plants  in 
winter  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  If  damp 
can  be  excluded  or  timely  expelled,  it  is  remark- 
able how  well  even  half  tender  plants  can  be  pre- 
served in  cold  frames  in  winter,  but  great  care  and 
attention  are  needed  in  air-giving,  an  operation, 
however  apt  to  be  neglected,  doubtless  not  inten- 
tionally, but  under  the  impression  that  damp  is 
best  excluded  by  keeping  the  frame  shut  as  much 
as  possible.  The  sun  may  come  out  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  mid-day,  but  it  may  be  thought  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  opening  the  lights  for  such  a 
short  time.  It  is,  however,  often  little  airgiv- 
ings  of  this  kind  which  preserve  the  plants,  as  by 
opening  the  lights  on  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, no  matter  how  short  the  time,  if  the  outer 
air  is  inclined  to  be  dry,  good  results  will  follow. 
Wind,  too,  when  not  too  cutting,  soon  dries  up 
the  interior  of  a  cold  frame,  and  if  the  lights  are 
opened  in  such  a  manner  that  the  currents  do 
not  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  plants,  tho 
latter  will  be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  'There 
are  many  days,  too,  during  the  winter  when  the 
lights  may  be  drawn  off' altogether  for  a  few  hours, 
and  this  helps  wonderfully  to  keep  the  plants 
robust.  Plants  treated  in  this  way  are  vastly 
different  from  close-grown  ones.  The  surface  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  plants  or  cuttings  are  grow- 
ing should  never  be  wetted  more  than  can  be 
helped,  and  the  soil  should  always  be  kept  on  tho 
side  of  dryness.  A  few  dry  ashes  or  sand  sprinkled 
thinly  now  between  the  plants  are  one  of  the  best 
damp  antidotes  which  can  be  used.  Covering  up 
from  frost  should  never  be  done  until  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  so,  as  many  make  the  occupants cf 
their  cold  frames  tender  by  covering  up  when 
frost  is  only  expected,  that  they  are  unable  to 
bear  the  confinement  when  it  does  come. 

Cameri.vx. 


Tacsonia  exoniensis. — I  am  inclined  to  put 
this  before  T.  Van  Volxemi  as  a  decorative  plant 
in  a  conservatory.  I  was  particularly  struck  tho 
other  day  with  its  beauty  in  the  conservatory  tt 
Willersby  Castle,  where  tliere  were  two  large  speci- 
mens in  pots.  TTheir  roots  had  penetrated  to  tie 
border  beneath,  and  the  plants  had  not  only  mai'e 
marvellously  free  growth,  but  they  also  bloomed 
with  a  freedom  which  is  truly  astonishing,  far 
beyond  what  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  case  of  T.  \i  n 
\'olxemi.  The  rosy  magenta  flowers  hung  down 
in    the    most  profuse  manner.     Tho    plants  arc 
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pruned  in  pretty  freely  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  and  break  into  growth  early  the  following 
year. — R.  D. 


SOME  EARLY-FLOWERIXG  BULBS. 
Many  doubtless  would  like  to  have  a  good  display  of 
bulbs  ID  flower  in  Docember,  and  especially  about 
Christmas-time.  Flowers  then  are  generally  scarce, 
and  the  addition  of  a  few  attractive  bulbs  is  much 
valued.  There  are  many  in  almost  all  classes  of 
l)ulbs  which  it  would  be  ijuite  impossible  to  have  in 
flower  0!i  this  side  of  the  new  year,  as  they  absolutely 
refuse  to  be  forced  early,  but  there  are  others  more 
pliable,  and  these,  although  not  very  numerous,  are 
both  choice  and  showy.  First  and  foremost  amongst 
early-floweting  buUis  I  woidd  place  the  Roman 
Hyacinth  ;  it  is  a  free  and  early  grower,  and  a  sure 
flowerer.  No  Hower  could  be  more  delicate  in  colour 
or  fragrance,  and  its  slender  flower-spikes  are  very 
graceful ;  indeed,  there  is  no  better  flower  for  choice 
decorations  than  tbi^,  and  it  is  so  easily  grown  and 
eo  remunerative,  that  in  gardens  of  all  classei?,  even 
down  to  the  very  smallest,  it  should  be  grown  by  the 
dozt-n,  hundred,  or  thousand,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Other  Hyacinths  which  flower  closely  after  the 
Roman  kind,  and  which  may  be  had  in  full  bloom  at 
Christmas,  are  Homer,  fine  red  ;  L'Aai  du  Co'ur, 
very  bright ;  Grande  Vedette,  pure  white ;  Princes.s 
Beatrice,  pure  white;  ftowland  Hill,  bright  yellow; 
and  Victory,  deep  yellow.  These  are  all  single 
varieties.  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  is  a  good  double 
white.  I'larly  double-flowering  varieties  are  not  so 
numerous  as  1  he  single  ones,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
any  attempt  is  made  to  force  double  ones,  so  as  to  be 
in  flower  before  the  turn  of  the  year.  It  may  be 
well  to  remark  that  the  varieties  just  named  are  best 
suited  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  embellish- 
ment, and  are  not  so  useful  for  cutting  as  the  delicious 
Roman  kind. 

Of  Tulips  for  flowering  early  or  in  December  there 
are  several  both  showy  and  good.  The  Due  van  Thols 
are  undoubtedly  the  best  and  easiest  t5  deal  with. 
'I'he  colours  are  red,  crimson,  gold,  scarlet,  rose,  white, 
and  yellow  ;  one'aoJ  all  may  be  had  fully  in  flower  by 
the  middle  of  December,  and  it  would  almost  bo 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  showy  at  that 
time  than  masses  of  these.  They  are  beautiful  for 
front  rows  in  conservatories,  and  very  suitable  for 
cutting  and  putting  in  small  glasses  fur  the  table  or 
rooms.  In  a  dark  December  day  the  free  use  of 
scarlet  and  bright  Tulips  in  a  room  gives  it  a  bril- 
liancy wLich  no  other  flower  is  capable  of  doing. 
Those  who  have  a  good  stock  of  Due  van  Thols 
need  not  desire  many  more  varieties  for  early  flower- 
ing, but  there  are  others  only  a  little  later,  and  almost 
as  easily  forced,  which  are  worth  attention.  Amongst 
these  we  would  mention  Belle  Alliance,  Bride  of 
Haarlem,  crimson  and  white  ;  Canary  Bird,  rich  yel- 
low ;  Cottage  Maid,  rose-pink  ;  Fabiola,  purple  and 
white ;  Joost  van  Vondtl,  rosy  crimson  pencilled 
with  white ;  Le  Matelas,  white  flushed  with  crimson  ; 
Pottebakker  in  two  colours,  white  and  yellow  ;  Pro- 
serpine, dark  rose,  very  fine;  i>ueen  of  the  Violtts, 
light  violet ;  Roi  Pepin,  white  flaked  with  crimson  ; 
and  Vermillion  Brilliant,  winch  is  very  effective. 
The  .advantage  of  dealing  with  these  Tulips  is  that 
they  do  not  require  much  space,  as  from  si.\  to  eight 
bulbs  may  be  put  into  a  ti-inch  pot,  and  they  will  not 
fail  to  make  an  excellent  show. 

The  Polyanthus  Xarcissi  are  veiy  swett-scented, 
and  Eome  may  be  had  in  blossom  by  Christmas.  ()." 
these  we  would  name  the  Early  Double  Roman  and 
the  Early  Paper  White,  which  .are  two  of  the  easie.■^t 
to  cultiv.ate  and  most  satisfactory.  Good  bulbs  of 
both  can  be  bought  in  at  little  more  than  Id.  each, 
and  a  few  dozens  or  hundreds  would  make  an  accept- 
able addition  to  early  winter  flowers  in  either  a  lar;^e 
or  small  garden.  With  these  ends  our  list  of  bulbs 
which  can  be  forced  extra  early  and  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  Many  could  be  added,  and  difl'erent  classes 
could  be  introduced  ;  but  they  could  not  be  recom- 
mended either  for  special  or  general  culture  as  early 
flowering  bulbs.  We  have  tried  to  have  Crocuses 
and  Snowdrops  in  bloom  previous  to  .January,  but 
have  never  succeeded  to  any  extent  worth  speaking 
about.  Lily  of  the  Valley  at  Christmas  would  cer- 
tainly be  usefrd  ;  but  it  cannot  be  profitably  or  freely 


forced  by  then,  and  unless  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
irave  forcing  facilities  beyond  common,  attempting  its 
growth  early  inthe  season  wouldonlyend  indisappoint- 
ment.  Those  who  are  able  to  secure  a  good  show  of 
tlie  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi  named  above  in 
December,  can  well  afford  to  wait  until  I'erbruary  or 
later  for  other  classes  of  bulbs  to  flower. 

Bullis  for  flowering  after  Christmas  should  be 
potted  now.  Our  soil  for  one  and  all  is  mixed  up  in 
one  heap  ;  they  are  potted  on  the  same  day,  plunged 
in  the  sime  place,  and  introduced  to  heat  together, 
and  they  generally  flower  together.  We  do  not 
therefore  recommend  one  kind  of  soil  for  Hyacinths, 
another  for  Tulips,  and  a  third  for  Narcissi,  and  as 
all  succeed  under  the  same  treatment,  they  can  be 
most  conveniently  treated  together.  Some  of  the 
Hyacinths  may  be  potted  singly  iu  S-inch  pots; 
others  of  the  small  Roman  class  may  be  put  into 
larger  pots  in  groups,  and  the  n.amed  varieties  may  be 
treated  in  this  way  too.  Tulips  are  always  prettiest 
in  clusters,  and  so  are  the  Narcissi,  but  the  latter 
require  larger  pots  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and 
from  three  to  five  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  a  7-inch 
or  8-inch  pot.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and 
the  soil  used  should  consist  of  two  parts  of  fibrous 
loam,  one  of  decayed  cow  manure,  and  the  other  of 
leaf  soil  and  sand.  In  putting  keep  the  rough  ma- 
terial to  the  bottom,  and  in  planting  the  bulbs  only 
allow  the  crowns  to  be  seen  above  the  soil.  Finish 
off  firmly,  and  then  shake  a  sprinkling  of  sand 
over  the  top  of  the  bulb  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  As  soon  as  potting  has  been  finished  they 
should  all  be  plunged  in  a  .shed  or  fi-ame,  where  ex- 
cessive moisture  can  be  kept  off  them.  An  empty 
frame  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  plunge  them, 
or  they  may  be  put  under  the  potting- shed  bench  or 
along  the  bottom  of  a  wall,  in  a  cellar,  or  in  an  open 
sheii.  The  whole  should  be  placed  together  as  closely 
as  they  will  stand,  and  then  the  covering  should  be 
put  over  them.  This  may  consist  of  ashes,  sand, 
soil,  or  sawdust,  and  should  be  from  3  inches  to 
0  inches  deep.  Under  this  the  bulbs  will  soim  begin 
to  emit  roots  and  the  crowns  push  f.irth,  and  it  is 
when  their  tops  are  up  from  2  inches  to  o  inches  that 
they  should  be  taken  fr.  lu  the  covering.  If  left 
until  the  growths  are  <>  inches  or  more  in  height  they 
never  .assume  such  a  natural  habit  as  when  taken  out 
early,  and  by  being  left  too  long  the  flower-spikea 
often  get  injured.  It  is  well  to  examine  them  now 
and  again  after  the  first  fortnight,  moving  each  kind 
out  as  the  growths  are  up  sufficiently.  .\t  first  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame  or  house  away  from 
frost  .and  cold  winds  until  the  foliage  hardens  and 
becomes  used  to  the  light,  then  introduce  them  to 
heat.  One  and  all  may  be  forced  in  December  in  a 
temperature  of  tiO'^  or  6.5°,  and  the  best  way  of  keep- 
ing up  a  succession  is  to  move  a  few  doz^n  from  the 
coul  place  into  warmth  every  ten  days  or  so.  They 
will  all  grow  freely  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  the 
flowers  will  not  keep  long  fresh  in  such  a  place,  and 
as  soon  as  the  first  blooms  open  they  should  be 
moved  into  a  dry,  airy  atmosphere,  such  as  that  of  a 
sitting-room  or  conservatory.  J.  M. 


LIFTINt;  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TiiK  planting  out  of  Chrysanthemums  in  summer 
is  likely  to  be  extensively  practised  where  large 
bushes  and  heax-y  crops  of  flowers  are  required. 
The  experience  of  past  seasons  has  shown  that 
with  care  exercised  in  the  lifting,  and  liberal 
treatment  afterwards,  a  capital  show  of  Chrysan- 
themums can  be  made,  and  a  great  saving  of 
labour  effected,  through  planting  out  during  the 
summer  months.  As  soon  as  all  danger  from  frost 
is  over,  i.e.,  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  .lune, 
we  throw  out  shallow  trenches,  as  if  for  I'eas, 
.30  inches  apart,  and  work  in  a  good  lot  of  manure. 
We  then  put  in  the  plants  the  same  distance  from 
each  other,  and  if  the  season  is  dry  surface-mulch. 
For  three  months  they  receive  no  further  atten- 
tion, except  a  pinch  when  they  have  well  started, 
an  occasional  inspection  for  maggot  or  fly,  and  a 
single  stake  to  keep  them  upright.  They  receive 
two  cuts  round  with  a  spade  at  intervals  of  a  fort- 
night, commencing  at  the  end  of  August,  and  by 
the  end  of  September  they  are  strong  bushes 
ready  for  lifting.     The  pots  used  are  1'2-inch  and 


Iti-inch  ones,  with  a  few  a  trifle  larger  for  extra- 
sized  plants.  These  are  taken  to  the  jdot  where 
the  Chrysanthemums  are  growing  ;  the  plairts  are 
carefully  lifted  and  receive  two  or  three  sprinklings 
of  native  guano  about  the  roots  ;  while  the  potting 
is  in  progress  no  new  soil  is  used.  As  the  season 
is  well  advanced  when  they  are  lifted,  they  are 
removed  at  once  to  the  Peach  houses,  and  are 
thoroughly  well  soaked  with  water.  With  this 
care  exercised  in  lifting,  the  foliage  is  preserved 
intact  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  we  do  not 
find  any  shading  or  syringing  necessary  except  per- 
haps a  slight  dewing  overhead  if  the  weather 
proves  very  hot  arrd  airy  ;  plenty  of  air  is  kept  on 
night  and  day,  and  this  not  only  keeps  the  foliage 
stifl'  and  strong,  but  is  a  thorough  pi-eventive  of 
mildew.  The  native  guano  keeps  them  right 
until  the  buds  are  on  the  point  of  bursting  and 
they  are  ready  for  removal  to  the  show  house.  As 
soon  as  they  get  to  their  new  quarters,  we  start 
watering  them  with  lif[uid  cow  manure.  This 
kind  of  treatment  will  be  found  to  be  specially 
suitable  for  amateurs,  as  by  it  are  produced  not 
only  good  plants,  but  plenty  of  very  fair  blossoms. 
E.  B. 

BE3T   INCURVED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  we  saw  quite  a  representative 
collection  of  ( jhrysanthemuma  at  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Chrys.anthemum  Srcietyatthe 
Royal  Aquarium.  All  the  sections  were  not  only 
numerously,  but  finely  produced,  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  making  a  fine  selection.  I 
went  carefully  through  the  flowers,  and  what  I  took 
to  be  the  best  I  will  now  set  down.  But  before  doinrr 
so  I  may  remark  that  there  is  ample  room  for  more 
dark-coloured  flowers,  especially  of  purple,  maronrr, 
and  crimson  hue?.  The  deepest  coloured  flovvi  r 
.shown  was  Refulgence,  which  irray  best  be  described  as 
a  shining  maroon- purple,  and  when  finely  grown  it  is 
very  handsome  indeed.  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord 
Derby  are  both  lilac-purple  varieties,  coming  next  in 
pnint  of  colour  of  those  shown  to  Refulgence.  Of 
lilac  or  lilac-pink  fliwers  there  are  Empress  Eugenie, 
Princess  of  \VaIes,  Lady  Hardinge,  Princess  of  Teck, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Btauty,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  New- 
ington.  The  bronze-coloured  flowers,  with  which  are 
included  those  having  more  of  orange  and  less  of 
bronze,  are  Nil  Desperandum,  Barbara,  Golc'en  Eagle, 
John  Salter,  Lord  Wolseley,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Baron 
Beust,  Angelina,  and  Mr.  W.  Shipman.  All  these 
are  very  striking,  and  tell  in  a  stand  of  exhibition 
varieties.  The  best  golden  or  orange- coloured  flowers 
are  Mr.  Bunn,  .Lardin  des  Plante.s,  and  Yell-nv  Per- 
fection; the  best  yellows,  Mr.  Dison,  Golden  Empress, 
and  Mabel  Ward  ;  the  best  sulphur  coloured  varieties 
are  Golden  Queen,  George  Glenny,  Emily  Dale,  and 
Lord  Alcester  ;  the  leading  %vhite  varieties  are  Em- 
press of  India,  (Jireen  of  England,  Mrs.  Hea', 
deanne  d'Arc,  and  Mrs.  George  Runile.  Here  we 
get  something  like  thirty  flowers,  all  of  the  bes'  sho  v 
quality. 

A  further  good  useful  dozen  will  be  found  iir 
Alfred  Salter,  deep  rosy  pink;  Abbe  Pa-ssaglia, 
bronzy  amber,  rather  small;  Beverley,  creamv  whiti  • 
Cherub,  golden  amber  ;  Golden  Beverley,  goldc  n 
yellow;  Isabella  Bott,  pearly  white;  Lady  Carev, 
silvery  rose  ;  Mr.  Cobay,  ruby-red,  very  fine  when 
cavrght  in  good  character;  Novelty,  blush;  Priuct.'s 
Teck,  blu-h-white ;  Princess  Beatrice,  lively  n  sy 
pink  ;  and  Venus,  lilac-pink. 

The  reflexed  flowers  are  a  very  pleasing  class  wl  en 
shown  in  good  condition,  and  when  disbudded  tl  ey 
grow  into  large  size.  At  the  head  of  the  list  must  be 
put  Crrliingfordi,  which  has  been  shown  this  season 
in  fine  condition,  its  rich  bright  crimson  hue  hr  no- 
specially  striking.  The  others  are  Cloth  of  God, 
golden  yellow  ;  Chevalier  Domage,  bright  gold,  v<  ry 
fire  ;  Christine,  peach  ;  Dr.  Sharpe,  magenta-crim- 
son ;  Felicity,  pure  white  ;  Golden  Christine,  golden 
buff  ;  .Tube  Lagra\ere,  velvety  crirrrson,  when  it  can 
be  got  large  enoirgh  to  show  ;  King  of  Crimsons, 
rich  crimson  ;  Mdlle.  Madeleine  Tezier,  white,  tinted 
with  blush  :  Mrs.  Forsyth,  creamy  white  ;  and 
Phidia=,  rosy  blush.  I  may  mention  that  Chevalier 
Domage,  Christine  and  its  varieties.  Dr.  Sh.arp-, 
King    of  Crimsons,    and    Mrs.    For.syth    make   goji 
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exhibition  specimens,  being  very  free.  To  the  fore- 
going refiexed  varieties  may  be  added  Triomphe  du 
Nord,  a  Japanese  variety,  but  fine  of  the  finest 
reflexed  flowers  grown,  the  flowers  large,  full,  and 
very  handsome,  aud  of  a  bronzy  chestnut-rose  colour_ 

A  selection  of  the  finest  Japanese  varieties  will  be 
found  in  the  following  list :  Belle  Paule,  Boule  d'Or, 
Baron  de  Frailly,  Balmoreau,  Bouquet  Fait,  Ciratesse 
de  Beauregard,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Criterion,  Ceres 
No.  2,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Dormillon,  Dr.  Macary, 
Elaine,  Fernand  Feral,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Fee 
Rageuse,  Flamme  du  Punch,  Fanny  Boucharlat, 
Grandiflorum,  Galathee,  Japonais,  Jeanne  i^elaux, 
L'Adorable,  L'lncomparable,  Lady  Selborne,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Mdlle.  Moulise,  Mdme.  C.  Audiguier,  M. 
Delaux,  M.  Burnet,  M.  Tarin,  M.  Moussillac,  M. 
J.  H.  Laing,  M.  Astorg,  Margot,  Mdme.  de  Sevin, 
Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Mens.  Ardene,  Peter  the  Great, 
Roseum  Pictum,  Sarnia,  Soleil  Levant,  Simon 
Delaux,  Thunberg,  Tiiomphe  de  la  Kue  du  Chatelet, 
Triomphe  du  Nord,  Val  d'Andori-e,  and  Ville  de 
Toulouse. 

I  have  confined  my  selections  to  the  three  sections 
named.  If  anyone  might  be  disposed  to  form  a 
collection  for  blooming  next  season,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  they  obtain  cuttings  as  early  in  the  current 
year  as  possible,  when  they  m.ay  be  expected  to  have 
them  strong  and  healthy.  Good  cuttings  may  be 
struck  singly  in  pots  ;  they  root  all  the  more  quickly 
if  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  then  they  can 
be  grown  on  in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  frame,  and  as 
they  gain  in  size  they  should  be  shifted  on  into  larger 
pots,  be  grown  on  into  size  in  a  cold  frame,  but  they 
must  be  excluded  from  frost.  If  it  is  intended  to 
grow  for  specimen  plants,  they  must  have  the  extreme 
points  taken  out  when  the  shoots  are  about  9  inches 
high,  so  as  to  encourage  the  production  of  side  shoots 
and  form  a  good  bushy  plant-  The  plants  can  be 
stood  out  of  doors  in  May  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
fine  enough  and  be  shifted  until  they  are  in  their 
blooming  pots.  R.  D. 


STEAMING  V.  FUMIGATING. 
I  WISH  to  direct  the  attention  of  plant  growers, 
and  Orchid  growers  particularly,  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  practice  of  boiling  tobacco  juice  in 
houses  for  the  destruction  of  insects  over  the  old 
practice  of  fumigating.  One  great  advantage  is 
that  the  steam  does  not  scald  nor  discolour  the 
most  tender  foliage  nor  the  most  delicate  flower  ; 
that  it  can  be  done  without  previous  preparation, 
i.e.,  drying  the  foliage,  &c-,  and  that  the  operator 
can  walk  about  in  the  liouse  if  necessary  during 
the  operation.  I  saw  the  practice  recommended 
by  il.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  in  The  Gakdkn  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  have  exclusively  used  the 
plan  since  with  the  best  results.  We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  an  old  saucepan  without  a 
lid,  but  this  does  not  produce  a  sufficient  volume 
of  steam.  I  have  lately  converted  an  old  copper 
warming-pan  into  a  retort  by  screwing  down  the 
lid,  and  having  a  piece  of  copper  pipe  fastened  in 
the  middle  of  the  lid,  upright  for  !(  inches,  and 
then  an  arm  of  an  equal  length  bent  at  right 
angles  :  a  screw  valve  is  also  fitted  for  filling  the 
pan.  The  heat  is  derived  from  a  clear  charcoal 
fire,  made  in  a  zinc  pail,  which  may  be  introduced 
into  any  house  without  risk  of  damage,  as  it  does 
not  either  flame  or  smoke.  This  kind  of  apparatus, 
though  rough,  is  useful  for  small  houses,  and 
amateurs  who  do  not  care  to  incur  the  expense  of 
a  more  elaborate  apparatus.  A  new  apparatus 
for  larger  houses  has  been  devised  by  a  French 
manufacturer,  which  is  a  very  simple  and  efl'ective 
affair.  No  doubt  it  will  before  long  be  brought 
prominently  before  the  horticultural  public.  The 
copper  warming-pan  suggested  itself  to  me  as  the 
cheapest  form  of  a  good  lasting  utensil ;  a  good 
one  may  be  bought  second-hand  for  from  3s.  to 
5s.,  and  the  fitting  up  costs  about  3s. 

J.  C.  D. 


hundreds  of  acres  of  plants  are  grown  beneath 
trees,  but  not  where  the  shading  is  too  dense, 
and,  of  course,  during  the  winter  and  spring  the 
trees  are  leafless.  Then  Violets  make  better  bloom- 
ing crowns  and  less  of  coarse  leafage  where  the  soil 
is  rather  dry  and  warm.  If  "Inquirer"  has  his 
plants  in  a  cool,  shady  position,  he  should  divide 
them  and  replant  in  the  sunshine.  Nothing  is 
said  as  to  kind,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Russian  or  other  single  kind  is  referred  to. — A.  1). 


Garden  Destroyers. 

MITES  ON  VINE  ROUTS. 

The  well-known  Eucharis  mite  (Rhizoglyphus 
echinopus)  now  appears  to  be  a  not  infrequent 
pest  at  the  roots  of  Vines  grown  under  glass.  I 
have  several  times  had  A'ine  roots  sent  me  for 
examination  by  persons  who  fancied  they  had 
been  attacked  by  Phylloxera.  These  roots  puzzled 
me  ;  in  all  cases  they  were  much  decayed,  but  I 
could  find  no  traces  of  Phylloxera,  and  I  was 
unable  to  detect  any  cause,  either  from  the  attacks 
of  insects  or  fungi,  for  the  decay,  which  I  then 
presumed  niu.st  be  due  to  something  wrong  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Vines;  but  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  they  had  been  attacked  by  these 
mites,  which  had  left  the  portions  submitted  to 
me  for  less   decayed   parts.     Another  batch  of 


Ruut  mite.    Fig.  1,  mite;  fig.  2,  mouth  of  do.; 
of  do.    All  magnified. 


flg.  3,  foot 


Leafy  Violets.— So  far  as  soil  is  concerned, 
the  Violet  is  very  accommodating,  but  it  likes 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  in  spite  of  its  meekness  in 
a   wild    state.      True,    in    our    market    gardens 


roots  was  received  by  me  the  other  day  exactly 
resembling  those  previously  sent.  I  was  more 
successful,  however,  this  time,  for  on  ex- 
amining one  of  the  roots  with  a  pocket  lens  I 
detected  a  small  mite,  and  immediately  searched 
carefully  for  more  on  another  of  the  roots.  I 
found  them  in  considerable  numbers.  These 
mites  are  somewhat  difficult  to  recognise,  as  they 
are  so  much  like  grains  of  sand  both  in  size  and 
colour.  They  are,  however,  rounder,  smoother, 
and  more  glistening.  When  once  detected  they 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  grains  of 
sand  which  adhere  to  the  roots.  Mr.  Andrew 
Murray,  writing  on  these  mites,  or  rather  on  a 
closely  allied  species  (Rhizoglyphus  Phylloxene), 
in  his  work  on  Acari,  &c.  ("Economic  Ento- 
mology Aptera "),  says :  "  JI.  Planchon,  in  his 
work  on  the  American  Vine,  and  Mr.  Riley 
{kic.  cit.)  record  the  presence  of  this  allied 
species  in  North  America.  They  found  it  in 
association  with  the  Phylloxera  of  the  Vine, 
feeding  in  its  young  state  on  the  juices  of 
the  roots  injured  by  Phylloxera,  and  when 
older  preying  extensively  on  the  root-inhabit- 
ing type  of  that  insect.  Mr.  Riley  mentions 
that  when  this  fact  was  published  it  was  hoped 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Rhizoglyphus  into 


Europe  might  be  of  service  in  reducing  the 
numbers  of  Phylloxera,  and  he  received  orders 
from  Vine  growers  in  France  for  a  sujiply  of  the 
cannibal.  Mr.  Riley,  however,  though  he 
endeavoured  to  comply  with  the  request,  did  not 
anticipate  much  good,  in  whicli  we  agree  with 
him,  chiefly  because  they  have  already  in  Fr.ince 
associated  with  the  Phylloxera  a  Rhizoglyphus, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  preceding  species 
(R.  echinopus),  and  the  one  should  Ije  as  good  an 
exterminator  as  the  other,  if  that  class  of  mites 
did  really  feed  upon  other  insects ;  but  the  state- 
ment of  Messrs.  Planchon  and  Riley  ti  that 
effect  has  been  viewed  with  doubt  by  some 
French  entomologists.  Mr.  Riley  is  well  known 
to  be  a  careful  and  accurate  observer,  and  any 
statement  of  his  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  but, 
like  all  of  us,  he  is  liable  to  error,  and  may  have 
been  deceived  (as  sometimes  happens)  by  abnor- 
mal conduct  under  abnormal  circumstances. 

"  There  are  many  instances  of  insects  that  are 
vegetable  feeders  having  eaten  their  neighbours 
when  shipwrecked  into  an  entomologist's  box  or 
breeding  cage.  Dr.  Fumo.se,  who  has  studied 
the  habits  of  the  Tyroglyphi  more  than  any 
other  living  naturalist,  objects  to  the  idea,  as 
being  opposed  to  the  habits  of  all  Tyroglyphi, 
which  never  attacks  living  animals,  and,  farther, 
because,  although  not  rare  in  France  on  Vine 
roots  attacked  by  Phylloxera,  there  never  has 
been  any  appearance  of  their  number  being 
diminished  by  them.  It  is,  moreover,  opposed 
to  the  habits,  so  far  as  hitherto  known,  of  the 
section  of  Tyroglyphi  to  which  it  belongs,  for 
that  section  feeds  exclusively  on  vegetable 
food."  From  this  extract  it  appears  that  these 
mites  are  often  found  with  Phylloxera,  but  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Murray  that  it  is  improbable  tint 
they  are  habitually  carnivorous.  The  mites  are 
evidently  feeding  on  the  roots  I  have  just  ex- 
amined, which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  show  no  trace 
of  Phylloxera  or  any  other  insect  on  which  they 
might  have  fed ;  from  tlie  manner  in  which  they 
are  buried  in  the  decaying  roots  there  cannot  be, 
I  think,  any  doubt  but  that  they  live  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Vine.  Whether  they  are  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  roots, 
or  whether  they  only  infest  roots  which  are  in 
that  condition,  is  a  more  open  question  ;  but  from 
the  way  in  which  they  attack  otherwise  appa- 
rently healthy  bulb.?,  I  must  say  I  am  of  opinion 
that  they  are  the  direct  cause  of  the  decay  of  the 
roots. 

Vine-growers  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  say  this  is 
all  very  fine,  but  we  want  to  know  how  to 
destroy  this  pest.  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  confess  I 
cannot  help  them.  These  mites  are  very  hard  to 
kill,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  try  and  destroy  them 
by  watering  the  Vine  borders  with  any  insecti- 
cide I  am  acquainted  with.  Even  if  the  Vines 
were  lifted  anil  the  roots  cleaned  and  soaked  in 
some  in.secticide  which  would  kill  the  mites,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  their  eggs  would  be  affected.  If 
the  injury  to  the  Vine  is  very  great,  the  Vine 
had  better  be  destroyed,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  ensure  the  removal  of  all  the  soil  that 
can  possibly  contain  any  of  the  mites.  Water  at 
a  temperature  of  115°  Fahr.  will  kill  them  ; 
would  it  injure  the  roots  ?  A  figure  and  descrip- 
tion of  this  mite  was  given  in  The  Garden  of 
the  28th  March,  1885.  G.  S.  S. 


Spicer's  Lady's  Slipper.— I  send  for  inspection  a 
two-tiowered  spike  of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  cut  from  a 
plant  that  has  pvoduccd  similar  spikes  for  thi-ee  yeais  in 
succession.  This  year  it  has  three  two-flowered  stems  and 
one  solitary  flowered  one.  Our  pilant  was  a  very  small  one, 
in  a  'JJ-inch  pot  when  it  first  came  from  the  nursery,  about 
four  years  ago.— C.  K.  BiCK,  Narborn^  Hall,  near  Biytidiuilnnit. 
On  the  spike  sent  were  two  fine  flowers,  the  footstalks 
of  which  were  sufficiently  long  to  display  the  beautic-i  of 
both  without  crowding.  C.  SpicerLanum  seldom  producer 
two  flowers  on  a  spike,  and  if  yours  does  so  regularly,  it  will 
be  valuable. — Ed. 
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Orchids. 


Phalaenopsis  Sanderiana. — A  spike  of  this 
lovuly  Moth  Orchid,  received  from  Mr.  rartington, 
amply  confirmis  all  that  has  been  previously  said  iu  its 
favour  ;  the  flowers  are  upwards  of  :!  inches  across, 
round  in  outline,  and  of  a  Ijeautiful  soft  rosy  mauve 
co'our,  the  base  of  the  lip  being  stained  with  orange. 

PhalsBnopsis  grandiflora. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  C.  .1.  Partington,  Heaton  House,  Cheshunt, 
a  very  fine  spike  of  this  Phal.vn<ipsis,  cut  from  a  plant 
bearing  thirteen  large  leaves.  The  tpike  in  question 
is  some  2  feet  long,  with  three  lateral  branchlets  bear- 
ing in  all  forty  of  its  pure  white  flowers,  slightly 
stained  at  the  base  of  the  lip  with  yellow  ;  each 
bloom  measures  upwards  of  :!  inches  in  diameter. 

Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea. — A  very  tine  variety 
of  thia  gorgeous  Cattleya  is  at  the  present  time  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  iu  the  Orchid  houses  of  Mr. 
Southgate,  Selborne,  Streatham.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  deep  primrose-yellow,  the  large  frilled  lip 
being  rich  purplish  crimson  in  front,  whilst  the  basal 
part  is  primrose-yellow  streaked  with  lines  of  gold. 
This  plant  requires  more  heat  tlian  the  majiirity  of 
Cattleyas,  and  the  variety  here  named  is  a  more  pro- 
fuse bloomer  than  the  normal  C.  Uowiana.  It  lasts 
a  very  long  time  in  full  beauty, 

Ccelogyne  barbata. — This  species  is  apparently 
bearing  out  the  description  of  Lindley,  although  some 
of  the  earlier  introduced  plants  produced  flowers  small 
in  size  and  poor  in  appearance.  We  have,  however, 
recently  seen  a  plant  in  Mr.  Southgate's  collection  at 
Streatham  bearing  erect  racemes  of  large  flowers, 
the  individual  blooms  measuring  some  o  inches  in 
diameter  ;  the  flower  is  pure  white,  saving  the  apex  of 
the  bearded  lip,  which  is  greyish  brown.  It  is  a 
pative  of  Northern  India,  and  thrives  best  under  coil 
treatment. 

Cypripedium  Mooreanum.  This  provi  ional 
name  was  gi\en  to  a  new  Iiyhrid  Lady's  Slipper,  now 
in  bloom  iu  the  Victoiii  Xutsiry,  Holloway.  It  is  a 
showy  vaiiety,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  winter- 
flowering  Orchids.  The  foliage  of  this  plant  is  very 
long,  strap-shaped,  and  of  a  uniform  green  tint.  The 
peduncles,  which  are  upwards  of  a  foot  higii,  are 
single-flowered.  The  dorsal  fepal  is  erect,  long  and 
broad,  snowy-white  and  plaiu  on  the  margin,  the 
central  part  bting  ornamented  with  numerous  large 
round  spots  of  reddish  brown.  The  lower  sepal  is 
also  large,  white,  and  streaked  wiih  lines  of  reddish 
brown  dots ;  whilst  the  petals  and  small  pouch-like 
lip  are  light  brown. 

Orchid  prices.— The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
highest  prices  realised  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
sale  in  their  City  auction  rooms  on  November  5. 
Calanthe  Sanderiana,  t'l  Hs.  tij.  ;  I'attleya  labiata, 
the  true  autumn-flowering  variety,  £:35  Us.  ;  another 
p'ant  of  the  same  variety,  £7  "a.  ;  AngneoumChaillu- 
anum,  fine  imported  mass,  tl"  10s.  ;  Lxlia  elegans, 
£8  Ss.  :  another  plant  of  the  same  variety,  io  5s.  ; 
Cypripediuiii  OL-nanthum,  .C'3  r»s.  f3d.  ;  Cypripedium 
Arthurianum,  £15  15s.;  Aerides  Billantinexnum, 
i!)  ll's.  lid.  ;  Cypripedium  onanthum  superbum, 
Xl'l  lis.  ;  Aerides  Wilsoni,  a  new  pure  white-flow- 
ered variety,  111  lis.;  Cn-logyne  Massangeana, 
Aij  Ujs.  lid.  :  Aerides  Lawrencia/,  (.'12  Is.  lid. 

Forms  of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum.— If 
any  good  could  come  of  naming  chanc3  forms  of 
species,  especially  Orchids,  one  might  find  material  to 
work  upon  in  this  Lady's  Slipper,  which  has  been 
introduced  in  such  large  quantities.  In  a  large  cul- 
lection  of  plants  one  might  single  out  at  least  a  dozen 
forms  more  or  less  distinct.  For  instance,  in  Messrp. 
Veitch's  nursery,  Chelsea,  there  is  a  house  nearly 
filled  with  this  (Irchid,  and  most  of  the  plants  are  in 
flower.  Three  of  these  we  consider  very  distinct, 
and  as  their  distinguishing  characters  appear  to  be 
permanent,  they  might  well  receive  varietal  names. 
There  is  one  plant  which  per'fists  in  producing  pendu- 
lous flower- stems,  which  hang  on  all  sides  of  the 
plant,  and  as  it  flowers  like  this  every  season,  the 
plant,  a  large  specimen,  has  been  placed  in  a  suspended 
pan  so  that  the  flowers  may  be  seen.  Another  large 
pUut  always  produces  twin- flowered  stems.  There 
are  about  half  a  dozen  stems  on  it  at  the  present  time, 
all  bearing  two  flowers.     A  thii-d  form  is  very  marked 


in  respect  of  colour,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  heavily 
stained  with  purple  on  the  reverse  side,  and  the  flower 
is  altogether  larger  and  brighter  than  the  rest. 
Several  others  less  distinct  may  be  found  in  this  large 
collection. 

Lselia  porphyrites. — From  the  gardens  of  Mr. 
Day,  at  Tottenham,  comes  a  flower  of  this  elegant 
species.  It  belongs  to  the  L.  Dayana  and  L.  praestans 
section.  The  pseudo-bulbs,  however,  are  said  to  be 
much  longer  than  those  belonging  to  either  of  these 
plants,  and  the  lea\e8  are  larger  and  broader.  Tin- 
flowers  about  equal  those  of  L.  pra-staus  in  size  ;  the 
Up  is,  however,  very  dilferent  in  shape,  and  the  throat 
is  more  open,  the  front  being  rich  purplish  crimson, 
whilst  the  sepals  and  jtetals  are  lilac-mauve. 

Cypripedium.  Lindleyanum. — This  remark- 
able species  appe.irs  to  be  long  to  that  section  of  Lady's 
Slipper-s  of  which  C.  Roezli  maybe  taken  as  the  type. 
The  plant  in  question  has  broad,  long,  deep  green 
leaves,  narrowly  bordered  with  yellow.  The  peduncle 
is  about  2  feet  high,  furnished  with  several  large 
boat-shaped  green  bracts.  The  flowers  are  densely 
clothed  with  woolly  hairs;  in  colour  Ihey  are  pale 
nankeen-yellow,  tinged  with  green,  regularly  streaked 
with  Indian  red,  the  mouth  of  the  punch  b-ing 
densely  spotted  with  the  sam^  colour.  Wo  siw  it 
recently  in  the  Victoria  Nursery  at  HuUoway. 

The  hybrid  Phalaenopsis. — The  beautiful 
hvbrid  Phahenopsis  which  has  proved  to  be  identical 
with  the  P.  intermedia  Portei' is  again  in  flower  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  whore  it  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Seden.  It  is  the  result  of  intercrossing 
P.  amabilis  and  P.  rosea,  both  of  which  may  be  also 
seen  in  bloom.  The  hybrid  is  precisely  intermediate, 
the  fl  .wers  being  white  with  a  beautiful  vinous-purple 
lip,  while  in  size  they  are  intermediate  between  the 
parents.  This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  hybrid  (Jrchida  yet  pro 
duced,  and  it  proves  conclusively  that  hybrid  Orchids 
are  introduced  and  regarded  in  the  light  of  true 
species. 

Orchids  at  Croydon  Lodge.  ^Ir.  Stephen- 
son-(  'larke's  collection  is  now  gay  with  bloom,  the 
principal  kinds  hc-ing  Dendrobium  I'earei,  its  beauti- 
ful white  flowers  being  much  in  demand  for  button- 
hole flowers  ;  Dendrolnum  formosum  giganteum,  the 
ivory-white  blooms  of  which  are  very  conspicuous; 
whilst  the  lovely  D.  bigibbum  appears  to  be  a  perpetual 
bloomer.  Amongst  Oncidiums,  O.  Kogersi,  with  its 
large  yellow  lip,  is  very  brilliant ;  so  also  ia  ( ).  vari- 
cosum,  0.  cri-pum,  and  O.  ornithorhynchum.  Of  this 
latter  plant  there  are  two  varieties  here,  one  produc- 
ing a  much  shorter  and  less  branching  spike,  with 
flowers  double  the  size  of  the  ordinary  form.  The 
butterfly  like  flowers  of  O.  Krameri  are  very  pleasing, 
and  contrast  admirably  with  such  plants  as  Vanda 
c;erulea  and  \'.  suavi^,  Cattleya  Loddigesi,  Cym- 
bidium  Mastersi,  and  Cypripedium  Sedeni.  Amongst 
old  and  8eldom-se?n  Orchids  we  noticed  numerous 
plants  of  a  good  variety  of  Burlingtonia  decora,  Dras- 
savola  nodosa,  and  the  curious  Scutioaria  Steeli  ;  but 
the  great  feature  of  the  place  is  the  brilliant  display 
of  Indian  Crocuses  (Pleione.^).  They  are  grown  in 
small  pots,  in  large  pots,  and  in  pins,  producing 
hundreds  of  flowers. 

Orchids  at  Holloway. — Amongst  Orchids  in 
bloom  at  Jlr.  Williams'  we  specially  noted  the  fol- 
lowing the  other  day,  viz.,  the  charming  Odouto- 
glossum  Rossi  majus,  a  fine  specimen  bearing  some 
thirty  flowers,  and  several  examples  of  the  beautiful 
Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
method  will  be  discovered  by  which  this  species  may 
be  made  to  produce  its  floffers  in  greater  abundance 
than  it  has  hitherto  done.  Another  shy-blooming 
Cattleya,  C.  gigas,  is  also  displaying  its  beauties,  and 
contrasting  beautifully  with  the  pure  white  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba  and  the  blue  Vandi  cierulea.  A  highly 
coloured  form  of  L;elia  elegans,  called  prasiita,  is 
valuable  as  a  winter  decorative  plant ;  so  also  is  the 
rare  hybrid  Cypripedium  called  Sallieri,  a  cross 
between  C.  villosum  and  C.  insigne.  Amongst  seed- 
lings from  Cypripedium  Harrisianum  there  are  some 
remarkable  variations  in  colour,  one  in  parti  :ular 
being  very  noticeable  for  the  intense  deep  colour  of 
its  polished  flowers,  whilst  the  lovely  C.  Sedeni  and 
its  variety  caudidulum  and  C.  cardinale  appear  to  be 
ever-bloomin£r.  The  free-flowering  Oncidium  tigrinum 


is  also  very  showy,  and  its  flowers  fill  the  air  with  a 
delightful  fragrance.  Theshy-bloomiDgOdon':oglossum 
Londesboroughianum  is  also  now  in  fljwer.  Here, 
too,  are  many  xarieties  of  that  beautiful  Dendrjblum 
from  New  Guinea,  D.  superbiens,  which,  although 
resembling  D.  bigibbum  iu  habit  and  being  usually 
found  growing  in  company  with  it,  is  nevertheless 
abundantly  distinct  when  in  bloom.  Cielogyne  Mas- 
sangeanum  is  a  beautiful  plant  for  hanging  baskets ; 
a  spechnen  here  bears  five  spikes  upwards  of  2  feet 
long,  each  spike  bearing  some  twenty-six  flowers  of  a 
creamy  white  colour,  the  lip  being  blotched  and 
fringed  with  cinnamon-brown.  Other  Orchids  here 
contributing  to  the  November  display  are  the  erand 
old  Cymbidium  giganteum,  a  fine  form  of  Oncidium 
incurvum,  called  albo-purpureum,  Angr.ecum  Leoni--, 
Maxillaria  grandiflora,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Cat- 
tleya maxima,  and  C.  Dorraanniana,  Lnelia  Perrini, 
and  the  lovely  little  Trichocentrum  orthoplectron, 
which  ditfera  from  its  near  ally,  T.  albo-sanguineum, 
in  its  lip  being  quite  flat  and  wholly  rich  purple,  w.th 
just  a  tinge  of  yellowish  white  in  the  CiHtre. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS. 
\Vii.\T  are  border  Carnations?  may  ba  a  fair  question 
t )  ask.  Are  not  all  Carnations  adapted  for  cultiva- 
ti<in  out  of  doors  ?  Yes,  if  circumstances  are  favour- 
able. But  what  are  understood  to  be  border 
Carnations  are  selfs  and  fancy  varieties.  They  are 
much  more  hardy  than  bizarres  and  flakes.  Take 
that  fine  old  scarlet  bizarre.  Admiral  Curzon,  as  an 
illustration.  If,  say,  six  plants  of  it  are  grown  either 
iu  pots  or  planted  out,  and  two  of  them  retain  their 
original  form,  displaying  the  two  colours,  maroon  and 
scarlet  on  a  white  ground,  two  of  them  may  lose  the 
white  and  show  on  their  petals  the  maroon  and 
scarlet  only,  while  two  more  may  produce  wholly 
self-coloured  flowers.  This  ia  no  fancy  sketch,  as 
this  variety  produces  all  the  ab^ve  in  one  season,  and 
the  plants  that  have  self-coloured  flowers  will  grow 
the  strongest,  and  their  foliage  will  be  the  darkest. 
The  variely  with  two  colours  from  which  the  white 
has  been  discharged  will  also  grow  stronger  than  the 
original  form,  and  this  holds  good  all  through  the 
various  classes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  old  fashioned 
crimson  C:ove  ;  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  plant  grown  in 
the  f^arden.  I  have  known  it  for  more  than  thirty 
year's  and  cannot  see  that  its  constitution  has  been 
impai'red  during  that  time  in  the  least.  It  requires 
no  special  treatment,  producing  its  bold  handsome 
foliage  in  ordinary  herbaceous  borders,  and  fighting 
for  a  place  with  the  strongest  of  its  associates. 
Many  admire  this  and  other  self-coloured  Carnations 
in  large  beds  or  masses.  I  greatly  admire  them 
when  the  beds  are  well  placed  and  m  harmony  with 
their  surrounding'.  When  employed  in  a  very 
old  garden  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  least 
thirty  years  ago,  part  of  my  duty  was  the  charge 
of  two  beds  of  Cloves,  contammg  hundreds  of 
plants.  The  low  old  mouldering  garden  wa Us 
were  Moss-grown,  and  covered  m  places  with  th: 
WaU-rue  Spleenwort  and  the  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax. 
Masses  ofdark-foliagedRholodendrons  and  old  Ivy, 
quantities  of  the  true  East  Lothian  Stock  and  other 
sweetly  perfumed  flowers,  and  Lavender  and  Rose- 
mary were  all  established  in  the  borders— a  sort  of 
Corisande's  garden,  in  fact.  Here  we  obtained  the  best 
blooms  of  our  Cloves  the  second  ye.ar.  The  first  sea- 
son the  bed  was  formed  of  good,  strong,  well-rooted 
Layers,  planted  1  s  inches  apart.  These  produced  good 
flowers,  but  in  no  great  quantity.  In  August  they 
were  layered.  Each  plant  would  produce  from  six  to 
twelve  layers.  A  slight  mound  of  sandy  soil  was  placed 
round  the  base  of  each  plant  ;  into  this  the  layers 
were  pegged.  This  mound  would  bi  about  2  inches 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Late  in  autumn 
the  entire  surface  of  the  bsd  would  bj  r.aised  as  high 
as  the  mounds  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
loam  and  deciyed  manure.  This  rich  dressing  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  plants.  The  ayers 
were  not  in  any  way  disturbed  ;  they  were  allowed 
to  flower  where  "they  were,  and  the  quantity  of  flowers 
produced  was  truly  astonishing.  The  beds  were 
destroyed  after  the  second  year.  Masses  in  borders 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  An  interesting  and 
instructive  way  of  growing  birder  Carnations  is  to 
raise  seedHnga. 
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Seeds  produced  from  the  best  show  varieties  can  be 
purchased  from  the  principal  seedsmen,  but  seedlings 
cannot  be  depended  on.  I  save  my  own  seeds,  and 
we  are  very  careful  as  regards  the  crosses ;  indeed, 
one  would  scarcely  believe  that  &uch  results  could  be 
obtained  as  we  are  able  to  note  year  after  year.  For 
instance,  I  v  anted  to  raise  some  improved  light 
puiple-edged  Picotees,  and  the  method  adopted  was 
to  take  the  two  best  varieties  we  had.  Nymph  and 
Her  Majesty.  Both  .are  pure  white,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  narrow  tdge,  like  thin  wire,  of  a  purple 
colour,  on  the  outer  pttals.  The  flowers  were  ferti- 
lised both  ways — the  pnllen  of  Njmph  on  to  the  stig- 
matic  portion  of  Her  Majesty,  and  vice  vena.  Now 
for  the  result.  Amongst  the  seedlings  there  are  a 
few  light-edged  purple  Picotees,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Ihem  are  of  the  most  vigorous  character, 
producing  large,  well -funned  purple  self  Cai'na- 
tions.  A  peculiar  buff  ground  Picotee  produced 
rose  self  coloured  Carnations.  Florence,  buff-coloured 
border  Carnation,  proJuceil  two  flowers  of  the 
same  colour,  but  many  rose  and  white  selfs.  We 
cannot — or  at  least  do  not — try  to  shut  out  the 
bess  from  enjoying  the  sweets  of  the  Cirnation  bloom, 
and  to  their  agency  may  be  attributed  the  changes  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded.  All  our  Carnation  and 
Picotee  seeds  have  been  saved  from  artiBcidly  ferti- 
lised flowers.  We  continue  the  work  of  fertilisation 
•all  through  the  flowering  period,  and  the  seeds  are 
mostly  ail  gathered  by  the  second  week  in  October. 
The  pods  are  carefully  dried,  and  are  stored  in  a  dry 
place  until  the  seeds  are  wanted  to  be  sown  in  April. 
Sow  in  pans  or  pots  in  frames  over  a  gentle  hotbed. 
The  seeds  would  probably  vegetate  in  the  open 
ground,  but  a  larger  proportion  would  germinate 
under  glass ;  when  it  is  a  ijuestiou  of  raising  a  few 
huudre  Js  of  plants  only,  it  is  easy  enough  to  take  extra 
pains  with  them.  In  ten  days  the  plants  will  be  up, 
and  in  ten  days  more  ready  to  be  pricked  out  into  boxes 
about  i  inches  from  each  other.  They  should  be 
kept  in  a  frame  until  they  are  well  established,  when 
the  boxes  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  an  open 
situation.  The  plants  should  be  placed  where  they 
are  to  flower  about  the  first  week  in  June.  They 
should  be  planted  in  rich  deep  soil  at  a  distance  of 
18  inches  plant  from  plant.  Each  plant  will  produce 
a  large  head  of  bloom  the  following  season,  some  of 
them  as  many  as  200  blooms.  All  of  them  will  be 
different  from  eaco  other,  and  only  about  one  in  ten 
will  produce  sio^le  blooms.  Some  varieties  will  pro- 
duce flowers  with  ten  and  others  with  a  hundred 
petals.  Between  theie  there  will  be  a'l  sorts  and 
sizes,  but  twenty  f  etils  is  a  sufficient  number  to  con- 
stitute a  perfect  flower.  Small  strap  shaped  petals 
in  the  centre  are  a  disfigurement.  A  florist's  bed  of 
striped  Carnations  and  edged  Picotees  is  his  delight. 
Those  who  prefer  the  rich  colours  and  delightful 
fragrance  of  the  old  Clove,  and  the  wonderful  variety 
of  colour  and  fragrance  in  border  Carnations,  may 
enjoy  to  the  full  their  beauty  and  fragrance.  I 
recommend  their  culture  in  masses  or  beds,  each 
colour  by  itself,  so  placed  as  to  harmonise  with  its 
immediate  surroundmgs,  but  in  such  a  position  that 
the  plants  may  receive  plenty  of  light  and  air,  with, 
if  possible,  some  kind  of  shelter  to  break  the  force  of 
east  and  north  winds.  Where  our  Carnation  layers 
were  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  these  winds  last 
year  they  were  nearly  all  killed  in  February,  while 
those  sheltered  from  the  north-east  by  a  thick  hedge 
were  safe. 

As  to  varieliesof  border  Carnations,  theBrlde, Brides- 
maid, Virgo,  and  W.  P.  Milner  are  white  varieties  of 
the  best  description.  The  Governor  blush  white, 
Edith  and  Lady  Cathcart  are  good  yellows,  and 
Florence  is  a  good  bnff.  Rose  and  pink  varieties  are 
best  representei  by  Annie  Williams,  Gertrude  Teigner, 
Mary  Morris,  Mrs.  Teigner,  and  Mrs.  Whitmore. 
Field  Marshal  is  an  excellent  crimson-rose,  Fire- 
eater  a  pure  rosy  scarlet,  Coroner  bright  scarlet, 
Albert  and  Purple  Gem  valuable  purples.  Fancy  va- 
rieties succeed  well  oiit-of-doors,  and  are,  as  a  rule, 
merely  sports  from  the  usual  bizarres  or  flakes. 
Titania  is  a  lovely  variety,  flaked  with  very  delicate 
pale  rose,  Grand  Master  crimson  and  maroon  ;  Lord 
Stamford  and  Lady  Stamford  are  also  pretty  border 
flowers.  The  flowers  of  the  fancy  type,  usuaUy  seen 
at  exhibitions,  are  merely  sports  whicli  the  exhibitors 
iind  amongst  their  ordinary  stock.     jVny  quantity  of 


new  varieties  can  be  obtained   in  this  way,  but  many 
growers  do  not  care  to  propagate  them.  D. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

Canadian  and  American  Apples.  —  Mr. 
P.  Barry  wiites  to  us  from  Rochester,  U.S.,  as  fol- 
lows :  ''I  sujripose  you  saw  the  great  show  of  Canadian 
Apples.  I  tee  the  Joariud  of  llorticidiurc  states 
'  that  as  regards  freshness  and  general  good  appear- 
ance, the  English  fruit,  as  a  whole,  was  markedly 
superior  to  the  Canadian  Apples  sliowu  at  South 
Kensington.'  I  am  not  surprised  at  this,  because 
the  majority  of  Canadian  cultivators,  like  our  own, 
are  poor  and  bad.  These  Canadian  specimens  were 
picked  up  at  the  various  shows  by  Piof.  Saundey,  and 
he  had  to  take  them  as  he  found  them,  and,  besides, 
they  had  been  very  much  more  handled  than  the 
English  specimens.  I  have  just  examined  a  small 
collection  of  Apples  grown  in  Arkansaw  or  Arkansis 
In  size  and  beauty  they  are  marvellous.  Among 
them  are  Ben  Davis,  Shockley,  Willow  Twig,  Lawver, 
Shannon,  Rome  Beauty,  M'Afee,  well-known  western 
and  southern  sorts,  besides  many  I  had  not  seen 
before,  local  sorts." 

A  new  method  of  glazing. — lb  is  well  known 
that  all  glass  now  (both  in  portable  sashes  and  in 
fixed  greenhouses)  is  simply  imbedded  in  putty, 
and  kept  in  its  place  by  glaziers'  points,  no  putty 
being  now  used  on  the  top,  as  was  formerly  done, 
lb  has  been  found  that  when  the  glass  lies  on  the 
sash-bar  thus  imbedded,  the  putty  soon  rots  or 
wears  out,  and  water  gets  in  and  not  only  loosens 
the  glass,  but  rots  the  bar  as  well.  A  simple  plan 
to  oDviate  this  is  to  pour  along  the  junction  of 
the  bar  with  the  glass  a  thin  line  of  white  lead 
in  oil,  over  which  is  shaken  dry  white  sand. 
This  hardens  and  makes  a  cement  that  efi'eotually 
checks  all  leakage.  Ic  is  quickly  done.  I  have 
seen  glass  so  cemented  that  has  stood  for  ten 
years  still  in  perfect  order,  and  it  looked  as  if  it 
would  stand  for  ten  years  more  without  further 
repair.  This  plan,  which  is  but  little  known  as 
yet,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  had  I  known 
of  it  thirty  years  ago  I  would  have  saved  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  repairing,  besides  having 
the  plants  under  this  water-tight  glazing  in 
better  condition. — Peter  Hendeusun,  inAmirieaii 
AgrindlnriM. 

American  Blackberries  are  certainly  as  easily 
grown  as  Raspberries,  and  come  in  as  a  table  fruit 
when  there  is  need  for  something  to  take  the  place  of 
the  earlier  fruits.  As  a  conserve  and  cordial  they 
are  excellent  and  much  in  demand  as  a  pleasant 
astringent  A  dry  soil  does  best  for  them;  it  does 
not  require  to  be  rich,  but  as  the  plants  require 
more  room  than  Raspberries,  the  rows  should  be 
at  least  0  feet  apart.  In  pruning,  which  should  be 
done  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  strong  leather 
mittens  and  a  pair  of  shears  with  long  handles  are 
a  great  help.  The  best  plants  are  raised  by  root- 
cuttings,  and  a  very  large  number  of  plants  can  be 
made  from  the  roots  of  one  good  stool.  If  a  variety 
is  scarce,  it  can  be  cared  for  in  a  propagating  house 
by  cutting  the  root  into  pieces  less  than  an  inch 
long,  mixing  witli  sand,  and  keeping  in  moderate 
heat.  When  a  callus  is  formed,  place  some  fine 
earth  composed  of  leaf  mould  and  sand  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  80".  They  can  be  potted  singly 
when  6  inches  long.  The  old  Lawton  has  been 
replaced  by  Kittatinny  and  Wilson's  Early  ;  the 
latter,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  early  variety,  as 
is  also  the  Snyder,  which  is  very  productive  and 
hardy, but  the  fruit  is  small,  though  sweet.  Wachu- 
sett  Thornless  we  have  discarded,  after  a  fair 
trial,  as  unworthy  of  cultivation,  but  Taylor's  Pro- 
lific, a  late,  medium-sized  berry,  is  worth  a  trial, 
as  is  also  a  new  fine  variety  called  Early  Harvest, 
of  which,  however,  I  cannot  speak  as  yet  with 
certainty  until  it  has  stood  the  test  of  another 
winter.  I  have  also  received  a  plant  for  trial  of 
Minnewaska  that  made  great  canes  last  season, 
but  it  has  not  yet  fruited.  For  profit,  the  Black- 
berry does  not  stand  so  high  as  the  Raspberry,  but 
often  the  yield  per  acre  makes  the  returns  average 
higher.  Pickers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  agree  so  readily 
to  gather  Blackberries  aa  other  fruit,  on  account 


of  the  fierce  scratches  that  they  sometimes  give, 
and  the  rents  that  are  made  in  their  clothes. 
There  is  a  running  Blackberry  (R.  canadensis), 
popularly  known  as  Dewberry,  to  which  horticul- 
turists object,  on  account  of  its  straggling  pro- 
pensities. Its  fruit  is,  however,  large,  ripens  early, 
lasts  long,  and  is  excellent  in  quality.  My  own 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  the  Concord 
among  the  Blackberries,  and  not  to  be  despised, 
and  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  this  fruit,  in 
its  finest  varieties,  will  be  better  known  and  find 
more  favour  in  our  markets  than  it  has  hitherto 
done. — A.  L.  J.vcK,  in  "Report  of  Montreal  Horti- 
cultural Society." 

The  American  Mitt  tree. — According  to 
Mr.  Falconer,  in  the  Comt/ri/  Ocntkmaii,  this 
grows  much  faster  than  the  European  Rhus  Co- 
tinus.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  American  plants, 
for  though  long  ago  discovered  and  described  by 
Nuttall  as  Rhus  cotinoides,  it  has  only  just  found 
its  way   into  cultivation.      Our  largest  plant  is 

0  feet  high,  of  pyramidal  form,  very  branchy,  and 
()  feet  in  spread  of  branches.  We  have  several 
plants,  now  two  years  planted,  and  they  seem  to 
be  hardy  enough  ;  in  some  cases  the  tips  of  the 
young  wood  get  winter-killed. 

The  Spitzenburg'h  Apples. — Having  often 
wondered  what  could  be  the  parentage  of  our  re- 
nowned Spitzenburgh  family  of  Apples,  which 
includes  the  Red  Canada,  Jonathan,  Northern 
Spy,  Esopus,  and  Newtown  Spitzenburghs,  I  am 
now  of  opinion  that  the  Herefordshire  Pearmain  is 
the  prepotent  parent.  The  Herefordshire  Pear- 
main  is  an  old  English  variety,  and  if  the  Apple  I 
know  by  that  name  is  the  true  English  sort,  it  is 
to  me  the  finest  in  quality  of  all  imported  Apples 

1  know.  Permit  me  to  trace  some  of  the  points  of 
similarity  of  tree  and  fruit  between  the  Hereford- 
shire Pearmain  and  those  of  our  Spitzenburgh 
family.  In  tree  the  Herefordshire  Pearmain  is  an 
upright,  rather  slender,  moderate  grower,  with 
smallish,  rather  whitish  or  downy  leaves.  The 
Herefordshire  Pearmain  tree  is  rather  tender  in 
cold  climates,  is  very  productive,  does  not  succeed 
in  many  locations,  and  drops  its  fruit  early.  In 
fruit,  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  flesh,  the  fineness 
and  firmness  of  grain,  the  delicious  flavour,  the 
keeping  quality,  and  the  liability  to  scab  of  the 
Herefordshire  Pearmain  are  all  more  or  less  mani- 
fest in  the  Spitzenburgh  family.  In  the  great 
awakening  in  favour  of  hybridisation  and  the  pro- 
duction of  more  hardy  choice  winter  Apples,  espe- 
cially from  seed,  the  Herefordshire  Pearmain 
should  not  be  neglected. — F.  K.  P.,  in  Country 
(Jcnthman. 


J.  0. — "Vines  and  Vino  Culture,"  by  A.  F.  Ear:on,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

Names  of  plants. — '/'.  Sf,eRcei\—\,  Peructtya  inu- 
croiuita ;  i,  Hetiaospora  plumosa  aurea;  3,  Cupressua  I^aw- 

stniiana  ;  4,   Uuscus  racemosus. T.   B.   Ficitf. — 1,   Chloro- 

phytum   orchidastrnm;    2,    Iris    ftetidissima ;    3,    Saxifraga 

ligulat;\. H.  D. — Orchid  is  Oalanthc  vestita  luteo-oculata  ; 

otlier  is  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  Tyda*a 2'.  C.  D. — 

1,  Cotoneaster  frigida ;   2,   Euonymus  europ.'eus.  and  wliite- 

fiuited  variety. .S'.  T. — 1,  A^pleuium  viride  ;  2,  A.  Tricho- 

manes  ;  3,  not  recognised. 

Naming'  fruit. — Readers  uho  desire  our  kelp  in  naming 
frtiU  iftll  kimHif  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  of 
iti_(f'ei\nt  s(a^es  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  hind  greatbj  assist 
in  its  deter ininati  in.  Local  varieties  should  be  named  bi/ 
local  groieers,  and  arc  often  ontif  knoicn  to  them.  We  can 
onl//  vif'hrlak-e  to  name  four  varieties  ttt  a  time,  and  these 
I'irh/  <r}t.  tt  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Unpaid  parcels 
iiiii  .-..ci.e.il. 

Names  of  fruits. — ^.   //.   iJ.-Pitimston  Duchess. 

l{"x  — 1,  .Suckle  ;  i^,  iMaric  Louise ;  3,  cannot  name  ;  4,  Cos's 

Orange  Pippin. M.  T. — BemTiS  Bosc. Devon  — None  in 

a  fit  condition  for  naming :  please  observe  our  rules  for 
naming  fruit. A.  B.  C. — 1,  l>oycnni5  du  Cornice  (fine  fruit) ; 

2,  Beurr^  Sviperfin. T. — Only  one  fruit  of  e.acb  sent ;  see 

rule. —  ir.  J.  Clarke. — There  is  no  fee  for  naming  fruit,  but 
you  must  follow  our  instructions  given  .ibove.  2  .and  4  look 
like  Bcurre  Diel  and  Marie  Louise  respectively  ;  but  we  cac- 
nit  name  with  certainty  when  only  single  luiripe  specimens 

are  sent. E.  S.  Elham — 1,  GIou  Morceau  ;  2,  lienrrf^  d'Ar- 

cmberg  ;  3  and  4,  not  recognised. /.  H.  C.  —  l,  Lord  Derby  : 

2,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling;  4,  Cellini. C.   //.   .s'. — (i, 

tjucen  Caroline;  S,  Bridgwater  Pippin;  !',  Orange  I'ijtpin  ; 
10,  Flower  of  Kent. — ./.  (V. --Conseiller  de  la  Cour  ;  2,  ISeuire 

Bosc;   3,   Clou  Morceau;    4.    Jtanningtnn's    Pearmain. 

C.  M.   It. — Royal  Russet;  Welford   Nonsuch. /.  Ch-.iieiur, 

—  Beauty  of  Kent. Others  next  week. 
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NOTES. 

TiMr.KR-MEASURiN'i:  issTKCMENTS. — One  could 
hardly  suppose  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  on  mea- 
suring standing  timber  (p.  399)  intended  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  instruments  of  which  he 
speaks  are,  or  are  e^'er  likely  to  be,  employed  to  any 
extent  in  actual  valuations.  They,  of  course,  dis- 
play on  the  part  of  the  inventor  an  intelligent 
application  of  geometrical  principles,  and  may 
occasionally  be  useful  in  determining  the  height 
of  a  single  given  tree  or  other  object  of  which  it 
was  desirable  to  know  the  altitude  ;  but  to  assume 
that  in  the  practical  business  of  ascertaining  the 
contents  of  standing  timber,  when,  as  often  is  the 
case,  the  dimensions  of  hundreds  of  trees  have  to 
be  taken  in  a  single  day,  such  apparatus  will  be 
anything  but  a  hindrance  and  cumbersome  to 
carry  about  will  be  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
most  of  such  as  have  had  the  work  to  do.  This, 
at  least,  would  be  the  conclusion  of  foresters  in 
the  part  of  the  country  from  which  I  write.  It 
must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  character  of 
the  timber  which  has  to  be  operated  upon  will 
have  something  to  do  with  its  admissibility. 
When  the  bulk  of  the  timber  which  has  to  be 
valued  grows  in  or  around  fields  or  in  open  forest,  it 
is  j)retty  certain  that  very  few  contiguous  trees  will 
be  of  the  same,  or  even  of  approximately  the  same, 
height.  To  use  either  of  the  meters  under  such 
conditions  would  occupy  more  time  than  would 
suffice  to  finish  the  whole  valuation  in  the  ordinary 
way.  In  the  case  of  plantations,  where  the  uni 
formity  of  height  would  be  likely  to  be  greater, 
the  same  would  be  true  if  the  trees  were  capable 
of  being  measured  by  the  aid  of  a  light  ladder  and 
rod.  The  only  conditions,  therefore,  under  which 
I  look  upon  these  instruments  as  being  of  practical 
use  are  when  plantations  of  very  tall  and  fairly 
uniform  trees  have  to  be  estimated.  In  such  in- 
stances perhaps  a  tree  here  and  there  along  the 
margins  could  be  selected  and  the  instrument 
used  to  ascertain  its  height,  as  a  check  upon  the 
rod  and  the  eye.  The  great  thing,  however,  in 
all  classes  of  timber  measuring  is  simplicity,  and 
the  simpler  the  methods  the  greater  is  the  chance 
of  accuracy. 

Measuring-rods.  —  These  have  to  be  of  two 
kinds  according  to  whether  the  timber  has  to  be 
measured  standing,  or  after  it  is  felled.  In  the 
case  of  standing  timber  it  has  of  course  to  be  much 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  felled  trees.  The  form 
which  it  takes  is  very  much  a  matter  of  taste  ;  the 
principal  thing  to  guard  against  is  too  much  ela- 
boration. When  a  rod  has  to  be  transported  from 
place  to  place,  i.e.,  over  greater  distances  than  it 
is  convenient  to  walk,  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
have  it  in  parts,  but  when  a  valuer  is  not  too 
particular  as  to  this  portion  of  his  outfit,  it  is 
generally  easy  to  cut  a  rod  on  the  spot  where 
the  work  has  to  be  done,  which  will  answer  the 
purpose  nearly  as  well  as  one  which  has  been 
purchased,  or  especially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  is  one  drawback  about  rods  cut  for 
use  just  for  the  time  being  ;  they  are  generally 
too  heavy,  as  to  get  them  of  sufficient  length 
they  are  too  thick  in  diameter.  A  jointed  Bamboo 
is  extremely  portable.  A  plan  which  I  have  seen 
adopted  when  the  operator  scarcely  liked  to  trust 
to  his  eye  alone  for  the  girth  of  a  tree,  and  yet 
felt  it  unnecessary  to  despatch  men  up  the  tree, 
like  able-bodied  seamen  up  a  mast,  is  to  fix  a 
short  rod  of  known  length  and  marked  distinctly 
in  a  few  places  transversely  to  the  top  of  the 
rod  used  for  measuiing  the  height.  With  a 
little  practice  this  may  become  a  very  fair  guide 
as  to  quarter  girth,  and  can  bo  adapted  to  the 
class  of  trees  about  to  be  measured.  A  word 
about  the  rod  for  measuring  when  trees  have 
been  already  felled.  Some  use  tapes  for  taking 
lengths,  and  when  the  ground  is  fairly  clear  and 
there  are  plenty  of  hands  available,  it  is  per- 
haps the  quickest  way.  When,  however,  I  am 
measuring  single-handed,  I  infinitely  prefer  a 
o-feet  rod.     This  is  especiiUy  so  in  wet  weather. 


The  past  week  has  been  a  very  fair  sample  of 
measuring  under  difficulties  in  this  respect,  and  I 
think  those  who  recommend  complicated  apparatus 
would  do  well  to  devote  a  little  of  their  time  to  the 
woods  under  such  circumstances.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  be  at  the  work  myself  during  the  last 
few  days,  and  I  think  that  anything  beyond  the 
simple  rod  I  generally  use  would  have  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  not  very  pleasant  business. 

Rouiai  iioOKS. — The  book,  of  which  an  illustra 
tion  is  given  in  the  further  remarks  on  measuring 
(p.  44;^)  would  be  an  admirable  thing  in  its  way, 
if  time  when  in  the  wood  or  field  were  no  object. 
As  it  generally  is,  with  the  book  as  with  other 
things  in  measuring,  simplicity  is  the  thing  to  aim 
at.  In  taking  rough  notes  of  measurements  when 
outdoors,  the  briefer  they  are,  so  long  as  under- 
stood, the  better  and  more  accurate  they  are 
likely  to  be.  When  a  book  in  which  the  first  notes 
of  measurements  are  taken  is  made  too  compli- 
cated, errors  are  likely  to  arise,  as  the  mind,  when 
engaged  in  accurately  gauging  the  contents  of  a 
tree,  cannot  well  at  the  same  time  be  occupied 
with  a  maze  of  columns  in  a  book.  Taste  will  be 
sure  to  vary  as  to  the  actual  size  and  form  of  the 
rough  note-book  which  goes  to  the  wood.  One 
weighing  a  couple  of  ounces,  and  ruled  plain 
without  columns,  is  what  I  mostly  use,  and,  con- 
sidering that  other  things  have  to  be  carried  in  the 
hand,  and  that  the  book  is  sure  to  become  soiled 
with  use  outdoors  and  the  pages  blurred  by  rain, 
it  seems  to  me  much  more  reasonable  that  the 
permanent  record  of  the  work  should  be  made  in 
a  book  of  suitable  character  which  is  never  taken 
outdoors. 

Tai'E  r.  sTRixc. — It  appears  that  this  cause,  in 
which  on  the  conclusion  of  arguments  by  counsel 
the  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendant,  has  to  be 
re-heard.  At  least  this  is  what  I  gather  from 
diametrically  opposite  views  having  been  ex- 
pressed upon  it  by  "  Voikshireman  ''  and  "  Young 
Forester  "  (pp.  465-(>).  The  readers  of  these  pages, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  not  very  fond  of  litigation, 
but  as  this  cause  is  one  which  has  a  practical 
bearing  upon  foresters'  work,  it  cannot  be  with- 
out interest.  As  I  have  personally  no  animus 
either  against  plaintiff  or  defendant,  but  claim 
to  bo  a  speaking  acquaintance  of  both,  I 
hope  to  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  it.  The  term  "tape"  seems  redolent 
of  Chancery  Lane  and  the  Stock  Exchange, 
whilst  its  humble  opponent  can  claim  no  such 
distinction.  It  will  at  once  disclose  how  far  we 
are  behind  the  times  if  I  confess  that  the  string  is 
still  in  use  here.  Joking,  however,  apart,  I  think 
"  Yorkshireman  "  is  too  sweeping  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  string.  If  I  read  him  aright,  the  com- 
mon woodman's  tape  is  that  with  which  we  have 
been  familiar  from  childhood,  usually  a  chain  in 
length,  marked  on  the  front  in  feet  and  inches  and 
on  the  back  in  links  and  perches.  I  have  men- 
tioned elsewhere  that  these  tapes  may  be  properly 
employed  in  taking  lengths  when  there  are  spare 
hands  to  manipulate  them,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
am  so  well  satisfied  as  to  their  suitability  in  taking 
girths.  When  "  Yorkshireman  "  speaks  of  the 
common  woodman's  tape  as  a  ready  reckoner,  I 
presume  he  refers  to  the  reading  off  of  circum- 
ferences in  inches  without  having  recourse  to 
rules.  So  far,  so  good,  but  is  there  one  tape  in 
half  a  dozsn  which  is  accurate  enough  for  reading 
off  girths  without  testing  by  means  of  a  rule. 
My  experience  is  that  there  are  very  few  which  do 
not  vary  in  tension,  and  are  therefore  more  or  less 
incorrect.  In  taking  lengths  a  few  inches  amount 
to  but  little,  but  in  taking  girths  it  is  a  serious 
matter.  Then,  as  "  Young  Forester  "  says,  there 
is  often  a  difficulty  in  getting  tapes  round  trees 
where  the  string  would  readily  enough  go,  and  if 
it  can  be  got  under  at  the  expense  of  considerable 
trouble  it  is  impossible  to  saw  it  through  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  done  with 
string.  If  I  were  running  through  a  lot  of  timber 
which  had,  for  instance,  to  be  submitted  to 
auction,  but  of  the  value  of  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  form  a  rough  estimate,  I  would  as  readily 
use  a  tape  or  strap  as  anything  else,  but  if  I  aimed 


at  accurate  measurement,  I  should  certainly  use 
a  string.  Perhaps  "Yorkshireman"  would  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  railway  company's 
measurers  in  this  part  of  the  country  use  string,  so 
that,  like  Sam  Weller's,  though  his  knowledge  may 
be  extensive  and  peculiar,  he  is  occasionally  wrong 
in  his  conclusions.  Speaking  of  the  strap ;  with 
standing  timber  it  is  very  useful,  as  using  string 
to  encircle  objects  horizontally  is  practically  im- 
possible, and  a  tape,  unless  of  steel  or  some  com- 
paratively unyielding  material,  is  but  little  better; 
therefore,  I  take  it  that  for  reliable  results  the 
forester  should  confine  himself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  strap  for  standing  and  the  string  for  felled 
timber.  1).  J.  Yeo. 


HINTS  FOR  WILLOW  PLANTERS. 

Xeveu  transplant  a  Willuw,  fays  Mr.  Scaling,  if  a 
cutting  can  he  used,  for  all  Willows  succeed  better 
from  cuttings  than  they  do  from  rooted  plants.  After 
planting,  keep  them  clean  ;  i*cver  allow  weeds  to 
choke  or  overpower  them.  No  Willows  do  well  in 
water-logged  land,  nor  in  iieat  bog,  nor  in  dry,  sandy 
soil.  The  best  soil  for  an  Osier  plantation  is  a  strong 
loam,  and  the  most  favourable  po-sition  where  they 
can  be  flooded  at  will  and  yet  the  laud  be  well 
drained.  In  England,  Willow.s  may  be  planted  at 
any  time  from  the  middle  of  Novemlier  to  the  end  of 
Marcii.  If  pra:;ticable,  break  up  the  ground  by  a 
steam  cultivator,  which  is  cheaper  than  ordinary 
trenching  and  quite  as  good.  This  should  be  done 
early,  to  ensure  the  ground  being  in  good  condition 
for  planting,  for  if  cuttings  be  stuck  into  unbroken 
clods,  failure  may  be  expected.  In  planting  basket 
Willows  secure,  at  whatever  cost,  the  best  sorts,  and 
free  from  mixture,  taking  care  the  species  is  suited  to 
the  soil  arrd  adapted  to  the  market ;  it  is  false 
economy  to  plant  whatever  comes  convenient  (a 
mixed  crop  is  always  of  trnall  value),  and  a  Willow 
plantution  in  suitable  soil  will  last  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  years.  When  cuttings  are  planted  with  the 
view  to  grow  into  timber  trees,  cut  to  the  ground,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  season,  all  crooked  and  defective 
thoots,  for  the  first  year's  shoots  seldom  grow  straight 
enoiigh  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for  timber  trees.  Pro- 
tect all  young  plantations  from  ground  game,  for  even 
the  buds  of  the  Bitter  Willow  are  not  proof  against 
the  attacks  of  rabbits  or  hares. 

Never  pollard  a  Willow  ;  pollarded  Willows  decay, 
and,  in  that  state,  harbour  destructive  insects;  better 
and  straighter  poles  are  obtained  by  cutting  to  the 
ground.  Willows  make  good  wind  screens  or  nurse 
trees ;  an  i  the  long-leaved  Sallow  or  Salix  acuminata 
stand  well  on  the  seacoast  or  other  exposed  situations. 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  this  species  make  good  poles 
for  fencing  or  general  farm  purposes,  but  they  are 
not  otherwise  commercially  valuable.  After  cuttings 
are  put  into  the  ground  let  the  latter  be  firmly 
trodden  down  around  them  ;  many  cuttings  die  from 
this  being  only  partially  done.  Do  not  plant  little 
corners  with  basket  Willows  and  expect  such  scraps 
to  pay ;  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  plant  a  rood 
of  ground  with  Wueat  and  expect  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  it.  If  such  bits  are  to  be  planted,  plant  tj 
obtain  poles  or  timber.  In  this  form  they  will  pay 
well,  Ijut  they  can  never  pay  to  cultivate  for  basket 
Willows.  Willows  will  grow  on  land  occasionally 
overflowed  by  salt  water,  provided  it  is  suitable  in 
other  respects.  In  collecting  WHlows  for  scientific 
observation  or  classification,  avoid  decision  until  you 
have  grown  them  in  a  trial  ground  and  compared 
them  with  others  similarly  situated,  Willows  being 
so  much  altered  by  soil,  situation,  and  climate  as  to 
be  unrecognisable  even  by  those  who  have  studied 
them  for  years.  If  this  plan  be  adopted,  much  of 
the  confusion  that  now  exists  will  be  avoided,  and 
many  of  the  so-called  species  will  be  found  to  be  only 
varieties. 

Banks  of  rivers  planted  with  Willows  are  of  great 
v,alue  in  preserving  the  soil  from  being  washed  away, 
by  reason  of  the  grasp  and  tenacity  of  their  fibrous 
i-oots.  At  the  present  price  of  cuttings  and  labour, 
the  outlay  for  planting  basket  Willows,  including 
everything,  may  be  stated  at  25s.  per  1000  cuttings, 
which  at  20,000  cuttings  per  acre — the  ordinary 
cjuantity — would  be  £25,  and,  under  very  e-xceptional 
circumstances,  this  may  be  taken   as   the   ordinary 
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cost,  of  formiDg  an  Ofeii^r  plaiilatioii.  Tlie  impoitauct; 
of  jilanting  quick-growing  timber  trues  in  a  country 
F<>  limited  in  area  as  ours  is  admitted  ;  and  the 
Willow  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  trees  for  this 
puijiose,  but  no  wood  sells  more  readily,  nor  is  so 
difficult  to  obtain,  nor  will  yield  a  fjreater  return. 
All  cuttings  should  be  pushed  from  8  inches  to 
10  inches  into  the  soil,  and  in  a  slanting  direction. 
The  number  of  cuttings  required  for  an  imperial 
acre  is  as  follows:  18  inches  each  way,  19,360; 
24  inches,  10,890  ;  36  inches,  48(8  ;  18  inches,  •27-22. 

How  timber  is  valued. — While  there  ar*' 
wood  agents  who  never  undersell  the  trade  when  thel' 
do  deal  with  consumers,  and  who  do  endeavour  to 
get  the  best  market  price  going  for  their  timber, 
there  are  others  who  simply  value  their  timber  by 
what  they  think  their  neighbours  are  getting  for  it, 
and  then  underbid  them.  Kxample  :  All  over  this 
district.  South  Yorkshire,  sellers  have  been  qufj'icg 
Larch  at  from  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  yd.  per  foot,  delivered  to 
the  purchaser,  for  some  time  back,  and  they  have 
been  systematically  underbidden  by  wood  agents 
about  forty  of  fifty  miles  away.  What  these  agents 
get  f(tr  their  timber  will  be  reckoned  when  I  state 
that  it  costs  them  at  least  id.  per  foot  to  fell  it,  from 
l^d.  to  3d.  per  foot  to  deliver  it  at  the  nearest  station, 
and  from  od.  to  6d.  per  foot  to  deliver  it  by  rail  in 
this  neighbourhood  to  timber  merchants,  who  get  at 
least  Id.  per  foot  out  of  it;  total  average  cost  about 
SM.  to  9d.  per  foot,  leaving  the  grower  about  3d.  per 
foot  or  less — about  the  price  of  Spruce — with  discount 
for  cash.  Larch  has  drojiped  here  lately,  and  I 
quoted  Is.  Id.  per  foot  for  it  delivered  the  other  day, 
and  was  underbidden  the  following  morning  by  a  timber 
merchant,  w  ho  gets,  he  says,  as  much  as  he  wants 
from  North  Yorkshire,  in  the  Helmsley  neighbour- 
hood, for  almost  any  price  he  likes  to  oEfer.  I  pie- 
Bume  the  Larch  under  such  circumstances  is  not 
valued  at  all,  but  simply  sold  for  what  is  offered. 
The  consequence  is  that  we  have  determined  to  keep 
our  Larch,  and  let  those  ya'c  iliiway  who  choose  to 
djsi.— Y. 

Cutting  Arris  rails. — According  to  dictionary 
deKnition,  an  "arris"  is  "the  line  or  edge  at  which 
two  bodies  forming  an  exterior  angle  meet  each  other.'' 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  if  an  ordinary  ."awyer  who 
had  nevtr  seen  an  arris  rail  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pire  some  on  this  basis,  he  would  not  be  very  clear  as 
to  how  he  was  to  set  about  it.  Without  the  help  of 
a  simple  diagram  it  is  not  so  easy  to  e.vplain  the  way 
in  which  these  rails  are  cut,  but  as  they  are  largelv 
used  in  park  and  similar  fencing,  a  word  or  two  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  manner  of  cutting  will 
depend  a  little  upnn  the  size  and  form  of  the  timber 
from  which  they  are  to  be  prepared,  and  a'so  whether 
sawn  by  hand  or  steam  power.  When  sawn  by  hand 
power,  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  way  is  to 
select  small  round  trees  of  the  required  length  and 
of  suitable  diameter,  say  8  inches  or  9  inches ;  hew 
them  up  to  an  eight-sided  figure,  and  then  cut  the 
log  first  into  halves,  again  into  quarters,  and  finally 
each  of  the  quarter.s  again  through  the  middle.  This 
gives  eight  rails  from  a  single  round  piece  and  cuts 
it  up  without  waste.  W'hen  recjuired  for  use,  the 
ends  are  simply  reduced  by  a  small  axe  to  the  size  of 
a  moitice  in  the  post,  with  the  broad  side  of  the  rail 
to  receive  the  palings,  the  longest  and  most  acute 
angle  of  the  rail  being  of  course  fitted  upwards,  so 
that  the  wet  m.^y  at  once  run  off.  When  the  rails 
have  to  be  cut  from  larger  timber  or  from  planks, 
their  form  is  slightly  different,  unless  an  extra  cut  is 
run.  In  either  case  the  material  must  be  sawn  to  a 
square.  The  simplest  form  of  rail  will  then  be  by 
taking  a  single  diagonal  cut  and  dividing  the  square 
into  two  triangular  rails.  If  the  regulation  arris  is 
wanted,  the  only  difference  will  be  that,  previously 
to  taking  the  diagonal  cut,  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
i^quare  must  be  sawn  off,  and  then  the  diagonal 
carried  from  this  to  the  opposite  angle.  This  will 
give  just  the  same  form  as  whtn  eight  rails  are  cut 
from  a  single  piece. — J. 

Measuring  timber. — "Young  Forester  " 
seems  puzzled  by  "A.  P.'s"  statement  that  a 
piece  of  timber  1'2  feet  long  by  l!l  inches  quarter- 
girth  really  contains  .SS]  cubic  ft.  He  will  know  that 
the  portion  of  a  tree  usually  measured  is  a  frustram 


of  a  cone,  and  to  determine  the  solidity  of  such  a 
figure  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  obtain  the  mean 
area  of  the  two  parallel  ends  and  multiply  this  by 
the  perpendicular  distance  between  them.  Now 
the  tree  in  que.'ition  is  19  inches  quarter-girth,  or 
7(i  inches  full  girth,  which  gives  a  diameter  of 
'24'IS  square  inches;  multiply  the  square  of  24'18 
by  'TS.")!,  and  we  will  have  450  "4  square  inches,  or 
3  19  square  feet  as  the  mean  area  of  the  two 
parallel  ends;  and  this  in  turn  multiplied  by  the 
perpendicular  distance  (1'2  feet)  gives  ;is-2S  feet 
as  tlie  true  cubical  contents  of  the  tree.  By  the 
ordinary  way  of  measuring,  the  solidity  of  a  tree 
is  computed  as  if  it  were  at  a  square  pyramidal 
frustrum  instead  of  a  conical  one.  To  refer  to  the 
previous  example,  a  tree  12  feet  long  by  19  inches 
quarter-girth;  19  inches  i.'i  taken  as  a  side  of  a 
square  mean  base,  and  the  contents  obtained 
accordingly.  Thus  19  19  =  301  inches,  or  2-.'iOI) 
square  feet,  which  is  the  mean  area  of  the  two 
parallel  ends,  and  this  multiplied  by  the  length 
(12  feet)  gives  30  07  feet  as  the  cubical  contents  of 
the  tree  —a  dilference  of  s  feet,  or  27  per  cent. 
This  at  first  sight  looks  rather  startling,  but  when 
we  remember  that  timber  is  both  bought  and  sold 
by  the  ordinary  measurement,  we  can  see  that  no 
injustice  is  done  to  anyone.  If  the  system  of 
measuring  was  altered,  there  would  be  of  course 
a  corresponding  fall  of  prices  per  foot,  and  we 
sliould  be  no  better  oil'  than  before.  — W.  B.  H. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 

Pl.vntatiuns  may  now  be  thinned,  and  where 
Birch,  Beech,  Chestnut,  Alder,  &c.,  are  laid  up 
for  some  time  to  become  partly  seasoned  in  (he 
logs,  they  may  at  once  bj  stripped  of  their  bark. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  grow  timber  of  great 
length,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  destroy  the 
leaf-canopy.  Where  clean  grown  timber  is  also 
required,  the  branches  should  always  be  cleared 
from  the  trunks  of  the  standards  within  two  years 
after  the  thinning  ;  these  rob  the  crown  and  pro- 
duce stag-headedness.  The  Ash  is  never  in  better 
condition  for  working  up  than  when  felled  about 
this  season  of  the  year.  Monteath,  who  is  no 
mean  authority  on  matters  of  this  kind,  says: 
"Tlie  Ash  i-hould  always  be  felled  from  after 
November  I.')  till  the  last  week  in  .lanuaiy,  and 
never  before  nor  after  that  time  to  have  good 
timber  and  to  do  it  justice." 

(orricKCUTTiNi;.  — Coppice-felling  will  now  be 
in  full  swing,  but  if  the  stools  are  to  be  left  in  a 
fitting  condition  to  produce  a  good  crop  for  the 
future,  no  cutting  from  the  stool  sliould  take 
place  during  the  prevalence  of  severe  frosts. 
Wherever  such  is  done,  the  bark  is  apt  to  separate 
from  the  wood  as  the  winter  advances,  and  thus 
the  water  is  admitted  and  the  formation  of  ad- 
ventitious buds  is  checked  in  the  spring.  By  con- 
tinuous cutting  duiing  open  weather,  and  laying 
the  woxl  in  "  drifts,"  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
tlie  frost  to  cut  up  and  remove  from  the  falls. 
The  future  crop  depends  so  much  upon  the  time 
and  mode  of  cutting  from  the  stool,  that  this  is  a 
point  deserving  especial  attention.  If  cut  too 
early  the  bark  is  apt  to  separate  from  the  wood 
and  admit  water  during  the  winter,  thus  checking 
the  development  of  ad%'entitious  buds.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  best  crop  of  young 
shoots  invariably  follows  a  cutting  made  between 
the  middle  of  February  and  the  latter  part  of 
March.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  season 
and  the  age  of  the  stools.  The  younger  planta- 
tions should  always  be  cut  first.  Felling  is 
generally  continued  from  early  in  November  until 
the  end  of  March,  and  by  the  first  week  in  April 
it  should  cease. 

Upon  all  moderately  dry  soils,  which  alone  are 
fitted  for  the  growth  of  the  best  kinds  of  under- 
wood, the  stools  should  be  cut  almost  close  to  the 
ground.  This  ensures  a  good  crop  of  shoots  from 
the  dormant  buds,  and  as  these  spring  from  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  they  are  generally  erect  in 
their  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  they  help  to 
extend  the  stool.  All  the  smaller  produce  should 
be  cut  with  a  light  and  keen  handbill ;  poles  up  to 


.")  inches  or  li  inches  diameter  with  a  sharp  axe; 
and  all  beyond  that  size  with  the  cross-cut  saw. 
Small  stools  upon  light  soils  require  especial  care, 
as  the  blows  of  a  heavy,  blunt  axe  sever  the 
fibres  of  the  roots,  loosen  the  entire  stool,  and 
destroy  the  continuity  of  the  dormant  buds,  which 
proceed  from  tlic  medullary  rays.  All  finished 
stools  should  be  rounded  off,  that  no  water  can 
lodge  upon  them  ;  this  may  be  done  with  the  axe, 
but  it  is  much  better  finished  with  the  adze.  The 
bark  should  adhere  all  round  the  edge  of  the  sur- 
face. Hop  poles  should  be  shaved  as  soon  as  con- 
venient after  cutting,  and  the  larger  ones — hero 
called  "  use  poles  " — should  be  striped  or  notched 
and  covered  up  before  spring.  Allotments  of 
coppicing  and  underwood  for  sale  by  public  auc- 
tion should  now  be  made.  We  have  invariably 
found  that  small  lots,  by  inviting  more  competi- 
tion, command  relatively  higher  prices  than  larger 
ones.  Without  placing  any  unnecessary  restric- 
tions upon  the  purchaser,  the  vendor  should  pro- 
tect himself  by  clauses  sufficiently  stringent  to 
ensure  good  workmanship — early  cutting  from  the 
stool,  and  removal  from  the  wood  within  a  reason- 
able time.  To  ensure  early  removal,  mark  out  good 
cleai-ance  roads.  In  Kent  they  "  brush"  or  bottom 
these  with  small  fagots  tightly  bound  up  at  the 
rate  of  about  forty  to  the  rod,  laid  transversely  lo 
the  line  of  road.  Such  roads  will  carry  heavy 
loads  of  poles  and  fagots  during  the  winter,  as 
well  as  the  timber  in  the  spring. 

Nursery.  —The  cones  of  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir 
may  still  be  collected.  The  rotting  seed  heaps 
will  now  require  to  be  examined,  and  an  additional 
covering  of  earth  may  be  placed  upon  them.  Where 
small  seedlings  are  liable  to  be  forced  out  of  the 
ground  by  severe  frosts,  a  good  sprinkling  of  the  .saw- 
dust from  hard  woods  will  be  found  beneficial.  That 
obtained  from  Fir  timber  contains  too  much  turpen- 
tine to  enable  it  to  be  used  with  safety.  Either 
tanners'  bark  or  sawdust  may  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. Collect  leaves  for  the  nursery ;  also  Ash  keys, 
Alder  seeds,  the  berries  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  and 
such  other  seeds  as  ripen  during  the  month;  also 
continue  drainage  and  clear  out  all  watercourses. 
The  seeds  of  many  of  our  native  trees  may  bo 
sown  as  they  ripen,  but  the  same  rule  does  not 
apply  to  exotics. 

Most  deciduous  trees  are  now  fit  for  removal 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  before  getting  them 
into  their  new  quarters.  The  gradual  hardening 
or  acclimatising  of  early-removed  trees  is  highly 
conducive  to  their  future  progress ;  and  this  applies 
more  especially  to  those  wliich  have  been  taken 
from  warm  nurseries.  Should  frosts  set  in,  trans- 
planting must  be  suspended,  as  all  young  trees  re- 
ceive a  severe  check  if  removed  during  frosts. 
Draining,  trenching,  fencing,  and  holing  for 
spring  planting  may  still  proceed  as  weather 
permits,  and  road  mateiials  may  be  carted  during 
frosts.  Young  plantations  of  Birch,  Ash,  &c. , 
may  now  be  dug  with  advantage  to  the  trees,  and 
two  years'  transplants,  which  are  not  making 
satisfactory  progress,  may  be  out  oil  near  the 
ground.  In  dry  weather  hedgerows  may  be  dug 
and  cleaned,  and  gajis  filled  up  by  plashing  from 
the  old  plants  or  putting  in  new  ones.  Where  the 
soil  is  too  light  for  the  Hawthorn  to  grow  into  a 
strong  fence,  an  admixture  of  Beech  may  be  made 
with  advantage.  Upon  poor  or  exhausted  soils 
the  Cherry  Plum  (Pi-unus  Myrobalana)  will  soon 
form  a  good  hedge,  and  its  formidable  spines 
render  it  a  good  fence  against  cattle.  It  is  also 
useful  for  shelter,  as  its  leaves  come  out  very  early 
in  the  spring  and  remain  long  after  the  Hawthorn 
is  bare. 

(iENEUAL  WORK. — Tho  abundance  of  leaves 
which  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  planta- 
tions, rides,  and  in  hollows  where  they  have 
already  drifted,  will  afford  good  opportunities  for 
collecting  and  rotting  to  obtain  leaf-mould.  Too 
little  value  is  generally  attached  to  this  manure 
by  those  who  do  not  consider  the  large  quantities 
of  saline  and  mineral  matters  which  are  drawn 
from  the  subsoil  by  the  roots  of  trees,  and  after- 
wards scattered  upon  the  surface  of  the  land  by 
tho  leaves. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Wiiich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  iiiT\:«E."—Shaketpeare. 


BERRY-BEARING  SHRUBS. 
Of  all  the  berry-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  met 
with  in  English  gardens,  no  family  taken  at  all 
points  can  possibly  surpass  the  Cotoneasters. 
Although  nearly  all  the  species  are  natives  of 
warm  climes,  in  this  country  they  are  found  to 
be  as  hardy  as  the  common  Oak.  Most  of  them 
are  evergreen,  their  neat  glossy  foliage  setting  ofl 
the  bright  crimson  fruits,  which  birds  do  not 
ravenously  devour,  to  great  advantage.  More- 
over, they  are  readily  increased  by  means  of  seeds, 
cuttings,  layers,  grafting  or  budding  on  the  Quince 
or  Hawthorn,  and  will  stand  against  north  walls 
or  in  the  most  exposed  situations  throughout 
our  sharpest  winters.  One  of  the  finest  groups  of 
the  well-known  C  microphylla  I  ever  saw  was  in 
the  park  at  Birkenhead  some  years  ago,  and 
doubtless  there  are  now  in  many  parts  of  England 
groups  equally  fine,  if  not  finer,  whose  start 
originated  in  the  pleasing  impression  which  that 
bright  coral-studded  mass  made  upon  thousands 
of  admirers.  Loudon  enumerates  eleven  species, 
mostly  evergreen  or  sub-evergreen  and  worthy  of 
general  cultival  ion,  as  residents  in  the  coldest  and 
poorest  parts  of  the  country  can  grow  the  best,  if 
not  all,  of  them  to  perfection  where  the  majority 
of  berry-beating  shrubs  fail.  The  planter  may 
divide  them  into  three  groups  :  prostrate  trailers 
or  climbers,  of  which  C.  microphylla  is  the  type  ; 
tall  or  upright  sub-evergreens,  like  C.  Simonsi, 
affinis,  and  frigida:  or  rampant  ramblers  like  C. 
Wheeleri.  Those  most  frequently  met  with  are 
C.  microphylla,  one  of  the  finest  and  fastest  ever- 
green wall  climbers  we  have;  C.  m.  thymifolia,  a 
neat  compact  variety  of  the  above,  also  admirably 
adapted  for  training,  for  covering  rockwork,  or, 
where  it  is  equally  at  home,  for  rambling  over 
large  patches  of  ground  in  half-dressed  places 
and  shrubberies.  This  charming  shrub  has  always 
been  one  of  my  special  favourites,  and  I  now  have 
close-growing  masses  of  it  20  feet  or  more  in 
diameter.  It  roots  as  it  travels  over  cold,  cil- 
careous  loam  little  better  than  clay,  forms  a  rich 
glossy  setting  for  golden  Holly  and  other  shrubs, 
is  a  sheet  of  pure  white  flowers  in  the  spring,  and 
glistens  with  bright  coral  berries  throughout  the 
autumn  and  winter.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  way  in  which  I  have  used  it,  for  it  forms  the 
finest  stone  wall  covering  we  have,  and  some 
years  ago,  w'hen  everybody  was  planting  Clematis 
Jackmanni,  I  threw  up  a  few  loads  of  loam,  placed 
a  silver-edged  Holly  in  the  centre,  then  planted  a 
dozen  of  the  Clematis,  and  edged  them  with  the 
Thyme-leaved  Cotoneaster.  The  Clematises,  cut 
down  in  the  spring  just  when  the  new  growths 
are  starting,  are  allowed  to  ramble  at  their  own 
sweet  will  over  the  Holly,  now  some  12  feet  in 
height ;  not  so  over  the  Cotoneaster,  a  most 
beautiful  boundary  hedge  sweeping  the  lawn  now 
nearly  a  yard  high,  perhaps  brightest  and  best 
where  it  faces  the  north.  The  proper  mode  of 
growing  these  small-leaved  trailing  gems  on  the 
lawn  may  be  explained  in  half  a  dozen  w<irds, 
"  plant  well  and  leave  them  alone."  Unlike  the 
wild  rambling  C.  Simonsi  and  C.  Wheeleri,  they 
will  stand  pruning  or  spurring  to  an  extent  that 
will  keep  them  in  order,  although,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  much  of  the  flower  and  fruit  is  cut  away. 
I  have  said  C.  Simonsi  will  not  stand  spurring, 
neither  should  it  be  planted  where  it  is  necessary 
to  resort  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  as  it  is  semi- 
deciduous  in  the  mildest  seasons,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  is  unfit  for  training  against  walls 
which  must  be  kept  extra  neat  and  dressy  through 
the  winter.  This,  nevertheless,  of  which  I  have 
raised  thousands  from  seeds,  is  very  useful,  and 
just  now  extremely  ornamental  in  the  shrubberies 
and    home  game    coverts    where,  as    preservers 


know,  pheasants  do  not  care  for  dense  dripping 
masses  of  evergreen  foliage  throughout  the 
winter.  Once  planted  and  thoroughly  established, 
seedlings  spring  up  under  every  favourite  roosting 
tree,  and  nowhere  seem  more  at  home  than  close 
to  the  stem  of  a  Scotch  or  Austrian  Fir,  When 
planted  out  in  groups  in  the  pinetum  or  half- 
dressed  grounds,  it  is  equally  accommodating,  as 
it  fruits  profusely  for  years,  can  be  cut  down  like 
a  white  Thorn,  and  springs  up  with  renewed 
vigour,  or  the  stems  may  be  pegged  down  to  flower 
and  fruit  until  such  time  as  the  young  growths 
from  the  stools  are  old  enough  for  draw  ing  down 
to  a  horizontal  position. 

\Vith  C.  Wheeleri  I  have  not  done  so  much,  its 
rampant  growth  rendering  it  simply  unmanage- 
able, even  in  the  game  covers,  where  it  not  only 
rambles  up  the  fastest-growing  Conifers,  but 
fairly  sets  the  toughest  velveteen  at  defiance.  A 
plant  of  some  twelve  years'  growth,  also  on  cold 
clay,  has  overrun  Yews  and  other  shrubs,  and 
although  frequently  cut  back  to  prevent  an  attack 
on  a  fine  Douglas  Fir  on  one  side,  and  the  blocking 
a  road  on  the  other,  is  now  '.iO  feet  across  and  half 
that  number  in  height.  But  I  digress.  I  must 
return  to  the  dress  grounds,  for  I  have  two  or 
three  charming  friends  to  introduce  to  lovers  of 
good  things. 

The  first  is  closely  related  to,  if  not  a  variety  of, 
C.  microphylla,  and  is  grown  here  under  the  name 
of  C.  buxifolia.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  woolly  be- 
neath, a  little  larger  than  those  of  C.  microphylla, 
and  much  darker.  It  is  evergreen,  well  adapted 
for  forming  groups  on  lawns,  for  grow  ing  on  root 
or  rockwork,  and  carries  its  fruit  throughout  the 
winter.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  very  numer- 
ous, and  have  a  wonderful  charm  for  wasps  and 
tiies  in  the  spring.  The  first  especially  have  a 
great  liking  for  it,  a  large  mass  close  to  my  house 
having  lured  many  scores  on  their  first  appear- 
ance to  their  end  every  spiing. 

The  second,  a  sub-evergreen,  is  C.  frigida,  a 
low  growing  tree  from  the  northern  regions  of 
Nepaul.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  as  one  may  sup- 
pose, in  any  situation,  grows  very  fast  when 
young,  has  rather  large,  glabrous  leaves,  woolly 
beneath,  and  commences  flowering  freely  when 
about  four  years  old.  A  group  of  trees  planted  at 
Eastnor  some  eighteen  years  ago  is  now  about 
Hi  feet  in  height,  and  the  branches  at  the  present 
time  are  literally  weighed  down  with  their  load  of 
bright  scarlet  fruit.  The  pure  white  flowers  are 
produced  very  freely  in  May,  always  set  well,  and 
the  fruits  as  well  as  the  leaves,  unless  the  w-inter  is 
very  severe,  remain  on  the  trees  until  the  spring. 
Sometimes  during  severe  snowstorms  the  birds, 
pressed  by  hunger,  devour  the  pulpy  part  of  the 
fruit,  but  leave  most  of  the  seeds  to  drop,  where 
they  germinate  and  soon  grow  into  nice  little 
plants. 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  fair  tree  for  smoky 
London  growing  in  Kensington  Gardens,  not  far 
from  the  Albert  Memorial,  It  was  labelled  C. 
frigida  affinis,  but  smoke,  incessant  digging,  and 
other  indignities  did  not  suit  it.  Still  a  tree,  no 
matter  how  distantly  related  to  C.  frigida,  I 
thought  worthy  of  better  treatment,  and  planted 
a  dozen.  The  affinity,  I  should  think,  i«  very 
close,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  diflerence 
in  the  leaves  when  young,  all  my  trees  resemble 
the  first  in  every  particular.  When  planted  alone 
they  do  not  grow  into  handsome  single-stemmed 
specimens,  but  evidently  on  their  own  roots  throw 
up  a  number  of  strong  growths,  which,  in  course 
of  time,  owing  to  their  great  load  of  fruit,  assume 
a  one-sided,  pendulous  habit.  Still,  as  single  trees 
or  shrubs  they  are  very  beautiful,  but  are  seen  in 
their  greatest  splendour  when  planted  in  groups 
and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Easifiov  Ca-'tle,  Lcrlhiiry.  W.  Coleman. 


Flowers  and  trees.  —  This  month  is,  on 
the  whole,  rather  mild,  and  the  few  bright 
days  w-e  have  enjoyed  lately  seem  to  have 
brought  up  what  we  call  in  this  part  of 
France  TEte  de  la  Saint  Martin.      Trop;eolums, 


Antirrhinums,  Tagetes,  Petunias,  and  all  plants 
generally  destroyed  by  the  slightest  frost  are  still 
in  flower.  Leaves  began  to  fall  many  weeks  ago, 
but  many  of  them  are  still  on  the  trees,  and  will 
keep  falling  gently  until  the  first  frosty  night 
sweeps  them  off.  When  that  occurs  all  will  be 
gone,  and  even  the  flowers  will  have  vanished. 
Flowers  and  trees  are  associated  here  in  a  charm- 
ing way.  They  are  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  small 
hill,  and  seen  from  a  distance  over  a  beautiful 
piece  of  lawn  they  are  most  effective.  The  eye 
catches  first  the  sight  of  a  mass  of  tall  bedding 
plants,  circular  in  form,  and  about  130  feet  in 
length.  Fringing  the  lawn  are  Centaurea  candi- 
dissima  and  the  blue  Ageratum  ;  then  we  have  a 
line  of  Achyranthes  Commessi,  which  is  of  a  bright 
rosy  tint,  much  used  here.  These  are  associated 
with  the  old  white  Pelargonium  Mdme.  Vaucher  ; 
then  come  two  rows  of  Anthemis  nobilis  of  dif- 
ferent heights  in  front  of  a  nice  margin  of  Cepha- 
lotaxus  Fortunei  and  a  line  of  Negundo  fraxini- 
folium  variegatum.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  occupied 
by  some  good  purple  Beeches.  Each  year  this 
flower  bed  is  changed  in  form  and  colour,  but,  of 
course,  the  trees  remain  the  same,  and  form  a 
noble  backgj-ound.  These  tints,  where  red  and 
w-hite  prevail,  being  beautifully  blended,  are,  late 
in  summer,  one  of  the  sights  of  this  place. — J. 
S.iLLiER,  Sf.  Gcrmaiii-en-Lai/e. 


Indoor  Garden. 

GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 
Till-;  tube-flowered  section  of  Rhododendrons  that 
are  generally  spoken  of  as  greenhouse  varieties 
really  do  far  better  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture at  this  season  than  in  a  colder  structure,  for 
the  additional  warmth  assists  the  blooms,  and 
under  such  conditions  many  of  the  plants  are  just 
now  laden  with  blossoms.  If  asked  to  select 
three  of  the  most  useful  varieties,  my  choice  would 
be,  Princess  Royal,  pink;  Princess  Alexandra, 
blush-white;  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  brilliant 
crimson ;  though  all  are  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. Of  these,  the  first  two  are  free-growing 
kinds ;  indeed.  Princess  Alexandra  is  quite  vigor- 
ous, but  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  of  a  more  deli- 
cate constitution,  owing  to  which  it  does  better 
grafted  on  one  of  the  others  than  on  its  own  roots. 
Owing  to  its  vigorous  style  of  growth  one  of  the 
best  stocks  on  which  to  work  the  weaker  varieties 
is  Princess  Alexandra,  We  have  in  bloom,  besides 
the  above,  Taylori,  pink,  with  white  tube ; 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  bright  crimson,  but  it 
does  not  bloom  so  continuously  as  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh;  Emblem,  deep  pink;  Duchess  of 
Teck,  yellowish  bufl',  and  Prince  Leopold,  salmon- 
red.  To  these  must  be  added  the  typical  javani- 
cum,  whose  yellow  blossoms  entitle  it  to  a  place 
in  any  collection,  however  choice.  As  we  strike 
most  of  the  varieties  from  cuttings,  a  batch  was 
propagated  in  this  manner  last  summer,  and  they 
are  now  little  plants  in  pots  3  inches  or  4  inches 
in  diameter.  A  striking  feature  about  them  is 
that  in  many  eases  they  are  bearing  heads  of  blooms, 
which  must  have  been  present  in  the  terminal  buds 
before  they  were  separated  from  the  parent  plant, 
and  as  soon  as  growth  commenced  after  rooting 
the  heads  of  bloom  were  then  developed.  In 
most  cases  I  see  there  are  two  or  three  buds  below 
the  blossoms  already  commencing  to  push,  so  that 
nothing  is  lost  by  allowing  them  to  flower  thus 
early.  The  culture  of  these  Rhododendrons  is 
very  simple,  the  principal  thing  to  observe  being 
thorough  drainage,  for  without  that  they  will  not 
long  remain  in  health.  The  best  soil  for  them  is 
good  fibrous  peat,  with  an  admixture  of  silver 
sand  and  charcoal  ;  this  compost  will  remain  in 
good  condition  for  a  long  time,  and  these  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  very  impatient  of  having  their  roots 
often  disturbed.  We  have  a  small  bush  of  the 
variety  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  in  an  S  inch  pot, 
which  has  scarcely  ever  been  without  blooms  since 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  In  grafting  any 
of  the  weaker  kinds  the  stock  chosen  should  be 
young  and  vigorous,  while  for  the  scion  a  shoot 
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that  has  not  quite  attained  its  full  woody  texture 
should  be  selected.  Side  graftinff,  leaving  the 
head  of  the  stock  entire,  or,  at  all  events,  only 
slightly  shortened  in,  is  tho  method  generally 
employed,  and  when  a  union  is  complete  the  top 
of  the  stock  can  be  removed  by  degrees.  After 
grafting  they  will  require  to  be  kept  in  a  close 
frame  till  a  union  takes  place,  which  will  be  seen 
by  the  terminal  bud  of  the  scion  commencing  to 
push,  and  if  no  grafting  wax  is  used  (and  it  Is 
quite  unnecessary),  the  gradual  healing  over  of  the 
wound  may  be  observed.  The  principal  insect 
pests  to  guard  against  in  the  case  of  these  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  thrips,  but  they  rarely  make  their 
appearance  unless  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry, 
when  a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe  will  dislodge 
them.  Atrn.i. 


COVERING  GLASS  HOUSES. 
The  approach  of  anotlier  winter  makes  us  begin  to 
look  to  the  means  whicli  we  possess  whereby  we 
can  set  at  defiance  that  arch  enemy,  frost.  Last 
winter  was  both  long  and  severe,  and  although  we 
may  not  get  so  protracted  a  visitation  for  some 
time,  we  ought  to  be  fully  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency when  it  does  come.  Last  winter  taught  us 
the  value  of  external  coverings  for  glass  houses. 
They  obviate  the  necessity  for  employing  much 
fire-heat,  and  thus  their  cost  is  saved  in  one  season. 
The  best  plan  is  to  have  good  stout  roller-blinds 
that  will  answer  for  both  summer  and  winter,  the 
main  point  being  to  keep  tlie  cold  from  robbing 
the  interior  atmosphere  of  its  warmth.  Nothing  is 
more  wasteful  than  driving  the  boiler  fires  at  full 
speed,  and  liaving  the  pipes  so  hot,  that  one  can 
hardly  bear  one's  hand  on  tliem.  This  can  to  a 
great  extent  be  overcome  by  external  coverings — a 
fact  which  I  have  proved  over  and  over  again. 
While,  however,  we  guard  against  excess  of  fire- 
heat,  as  being  not  only  wasteful,  but  injurious  to 
plants,  we  must  not  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme 
and  employ  too  little.  During  inild  wet  seasons 
more  plants  are  lost  from  damp  than  from  actual 
frost ;  and  I  would  specially  impress  on  owners  of 
glass  houses  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  the 
heating  apparatus  employed  more  by  day  than  by 
night,  when  air  can  be  given  to  let  moisture  pass 
freely  off.  Our  plan  is  to  open  the  ventilators 
early  and  close  early,  and  to  be  very  careful  as 
to  keeping  the  interior  of  the  houses  as  dry  as 
possible  during  weatlier  such  as  we  have  lately 
experienced.  It  is  often  after  excessive  downpours 
that  the  most  severe  frosts  occur,  and  that  is  just 
the  time  when  the  external  covering  should  be  in 
readiness.  Failing  regularly  fixed  roller-blinds, 
very  much  may  be  done  with  mats,  bags,  and,  in 
fact,  with  any  kind  of  covering.  Old  gardeners 
had  to  rely  a  good  deal  on  such  coverings  to  keep 
their  plants  in  safety  before  boilers  were  in  exist- 
ence. I  have  myself  been  struck  with  the  way  in 
which  some  of. the  old  school  of  gardeners  have 
carried  their  bedding  plants  safely  through  severe 
winters  in  cold  frames,  while  some  of  the  more 
advanced  section  were  losing  their  stock  even  with 
the  aid  of  new  and  improved  appliances.  Straw 
or  litter  makes  a  useful  covering  for  frames,  but 
can  hardly  be  utilised  for  houses  unless  made  into 
such  mats  as  the  French  employ,  or  fastened  on 
to  hurdles.  It  then  makes  botli  a  cheap  and 
efficient  covering  for  either  frames  or  houses. 
0'o.-<jiorf,  J.  Groom. 


SHORT  NOTES.— INDOOR. 

Seedling  Carnation  (C.  Oreen,  Cmmcr).—A  very  fine 
sort,  fluwur  large  and  full,  aud  the  colour  extremely  bright, 
and  not  at  all  u  common  tint ;  it  may  he  described  as  a 
carrniuc-crimson.  Wuch  fine  Carnations  out-of-doors  at  this 
season  are  Indeed  unusual. — Eu. 

Best  Chrysanthemums.—"  R.  D."  (p.  4»:i)  not  only 
mentions  all  the  best  incurved  varieties,  but  also  the  best 
reflexed  and  Japanese  soitis  and  it  would  doubtless  be 
difticult  to  make  better  selections.  But  one  thing  is  mis- 
leading, and  that  is,  he  makes  Golden  Queen  and  Emily 
Dale  two  kinds ;  whereas,  in  the  National  Society's  cata- 
logue they  are  classed  as  synonyms.  In  rule  5  (p.  11)  of 
the  National  Society's  rules,  it  is  stated  that  anyone  ex- 
hibiting such  synonyms  shall  be  disqualified.  To  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  Chrysanthemums  and  their  synonyms 
I  would  say,  purchase  one  of  the  society's  catalogues.  It  may 
on  some  future  occasion  obviate  disqualification. — J^uin 
DoucUTV,  Aiujlci)  Vaik,  Crailbnnk,  Kent, 


SAND  PAINT. 

I  OBSERVE  that  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  recommends 
whitelead  and  sand  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary 
paint.  I  have  never  used  this  mixture,  but  at  one 
time  we  used  a  considerable  quantity  of  what  we 
termed  .sand  paint.  This  was  made  with  whitening 
and  whitelead  in  equal  parts,  with  about  a  fourth 
of  the  wliole  of  silver  sand.  Sufficient  oil  was 
added  to  render  it  workable,  and  this  was  laid  on 
as  thickly  as  possible.  When  it  dried,  it  felt  hard 
and  gritty — almost  like  stone  ;  and  my  experience 
is  that  it  is  the  most  durable  and  impervious  to 
weather  of  any  paint  I  have  ever  employed.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  we  painted  the  end  of  a  building 
with  it,  and  I  noticed  the  other  day  that,  although 
no  paint  of  any  kind  lias  been  applied  since,  there 
is'still  a  fair  coat  on  the  walls.  Two  or  three  coats 
of  this  sand  paint  would  render  boards  quite  im- 
pervious to  weather  influences  for  years.  White- 
lead  is  apt  to  peel  off  after  a  time,  but  this  paint 
does  not  do  so.  It  forms  a  solid  body  that  nothing 
but  the  weather-wear  of  many  years  can  alTect. 
Another  way  that  we  have  employed  is  to  lay  on 
tlie  paint  first,  and  then,  before  it  commences  to 
dry,  sprinkle  sand  thickly  over  it.  This  gives  it  a 
ratlier  rough,  stone-like  appearance,  which  in 
certain  situations  is  desirable. 

The  anti-corrosion  paint  is  something  in  this 
way,  oyster-shells,  I  am  told,  being  ground  up  fine 
and  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients— whatever 
they  may  be.  Painters  assure  me  that  whitelead 
does  not  form  one  of  the  latter  ;  if  so,  anti-corro- 
sion paint  has  not  the  worth  commonly  attributed 
to  it.  I  would  prefer  to  lay  on  a  thinner  coat  of 
whitelead.  I'ainting  is  expensive  work  and  con- 
sumes a  lot  of  time,  but  I  believe  that  the  cheapest 
way  is  to  paint  annually.  When  a  house  goes  two 
or  three  years  without  paint,  there  is  often  more 
to  do  in  taking  oft'  old  rotten  putty,  replacing  the 
same,  and  cleaning,  than  in  the  actual  operation 
of  painting.  Supposing  two  good  coats  of  paint 
to  be  put  on,  when  you  come  to  the  work  the  fol- 
lowing year  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  paint ; 
there  is  but  little  cleaning  to  do  and  no  worn 
putty  to  replace.  In  this  way  one  may  soon  run 
over  a  lot  of  work,  especially  if  it  is  taken  in  hand 
when  the  weather  is  fairly  warm  and  dry.  A 
workman  with  cold  fingers  cannot  get  along  very 
fast.  I  have  been  told  that  the  best  way  is  to  use 
Pitch  Pine,  and  not  paint  at  all.  I  do  not  know  if 
anyone  has  tried  this  experiment,  but  I  am  not 
sanguine  of  success.  I  rather  fancy  that  without 
paint  the  wood  would  split  in  the  hot  sun. 

Last  winter  I  had  Pitch  Pine  sills  put  to  a  frame. 
I  did  not  trouble  to  paint  them,  and  I  found  that 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  large  cracks  came  in 
them.  This  material  is,  however,  coming  into  use 
among  market  growers,  for  of  course  it  is  more 
durable.  I  would  warn  your  readers,  however, 
not  to  u.se  it  for  frames,  except  for  the  bearers  and 
sills  ;  sashes  made  of  it  would  be  very  heavy. 

J.  C.  B. 


Hardy  Primroses  in  pots.— When  potted  up 
now  and  placed  in  a  little  warmth,  Primrose 
flowers  open  beautifully,  the  colours  being  bright 
and  clear.  We  have  them  in  many  shades  of 
colour  besides  the  old  Golden  Primrose  from  the 
woods,  and  all  of  them  bear  forcing  well.  Last 
year,  about  t'hristmas,  requiring  a  large  quantity 
of  flowers,  we  lifted  a  largo  number  of  Primrose 
roots  and  filled  a  bed  in  a  forcing  liouse  with  them, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  were  a  ma.ss  of  flowers. 
But,  raised  under  such  circumstances,  the  flowers 
are  fragile,  and,  of  course,  such  treatment  breaks 
the  root.  Strong  roots,  potted  now  in  .'i-inch  or 
r>inch  pots,  will  during  winter  be  very  serviceable 
in  many  forms  of  room  decoration,  and  the  flowers 
when  gathered  are  very  sweet  and  interesting, 
especially  to  invalids.  I  am  thinking  now  only, 
of  course,  of  the  varieties  of  the  common  English 
Primrose. — E.  H. 

Worms  in  pots. — Worms  are  often  troublesome, 
especially  in  the  case  of  plants  wliich  have  been 
standing  out  in  the  open  air  without  due  care  having 
been  taken  to  prevent  worms  entering  through  tlie 
outlet   at   the    bottom.     No   plant   can  be    kept   in 


health  long  with  a  worm  in  the  pot,  for  it  speedily 
blocks  up  the  drainage  aud  the  plant  turns  sickly, 
and  if  not  relieved  dies.  Worms  are  very  sensitive 
to  concussion.  Very  often  a  sharp  rap  on  the  tide 
of  tlie  pot  will  cause  them  to  come  to  the  top,  but  it 
they  cannot  be  induct  d  to  come  out  by  any  other 
means,  if  the  plant  is  turned  out  of  the  pot  and  a 
long,  thin  piece  «{  wire  (a  knitting  needle  will  do) 
is  thrust  through  the  ball  in  two  or  more  directions, 
the  worms  generally  c<une  out  and  surrender.  Where 
many  plants  are  infested  with  worms  a  more  ex- 
peditious remedy  should  be  adopted,  and  there  is 
nothing  better  than  limewater,  which  may  be  made 
as  follows  :  Place  G  lbs.  of  frtsh  lime  in  a  barrel  of 
water  (36  gallons) ;  allow  it  to  settle  and  clarify  ; 
then  give  the  plants  a  good  soaking,  and  gather  up 
the  worms  as  they  crawl  out.  If  used  in  a  clear 
state  water  will  only  carry  a  certain  amount  of  lime, 
so  there  is  no  danger  of  using  it  too  strong. — E.  H. 

Steaming  rersus  fumigating. — In  The  Gaeden 
(p.  484)  there  is  an  interesting  communication  from 
"J.  C.  D."  on  this  subject.  It  would  confer  an 
obligation  on  myself,  and  probably  others,  if  "J.  C.  D." 
would  enlighten  us  as  to  the  name  and  address  of  the 
French  manufacturer  who  is  bringing  out  a  suitable 
apparatus  for  steaming  purposes.  I  have  evaporated 
tobacco  juice  in  both  tin  and  earthenware  vessels  by 
means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  but  found  the  process  tedious, 
although  certainly  sucees.sful.  My  gardener  tells  me 
that  while  I  was  away  in  India  this  year  he  evapo- 
rated the  juice  very  successfully  in  the  troughs  over 
the  hot-water  pipes  by  shutting  off  the  steim  from 
all  but  the  one  house  operated  upon.  Undoubtedly 
my  Orchid  houses  have  been  much  more  free  from 
insect  pests  ever  since  this  plan  has  been  tried,  and 
the  plants  have  in  no  way  suffered. — Reginald  Young, 
3,  Linnet  Lane,  I'llet  Read,  Liarponl. 

Like  "J.  C.  D."  (p.  4S4),  I  also  have  ex- 
clusively adopted  the  practice  of  "steaming"  since  it 
was  recommended  in  The  Gakden  by  M.  Godefroy- 
Lebeuf  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  I  simply  cannot 
understand  anyone  who  has  given  it  a  fair  trial  ever 
reverting  to  "fumigation."  After  many  experiments, 
my  present  arrangement  is  pretty  much  like  that 
which  '■  J.  C.  D."  describes,  and  this  is,  no  doubt, 
good  enough  for  enthusiastic  amateurs ;  but  what  is 
wanted  to  bring  "steaming"  more  into  vogue  i^  the 
"  new  apparatus  devised  by  a  French  manufacturer, 
which  is  a  very  .simple  and  effective  affair."  Per- 
sonally, I  would  feel  much  obliged  to  "J.  C.  D."  if 
he  would  state  where  this  a|ipjratus  can  be  obtained. — 
A.  K. 

Sparmannia  africana. — This  old  inhabitant  of 
our  greenhouses  is  capable  of  rendering  very  u.se- 
ful  service,  either  in  the  way  of  aiding  the  cut- 
flower  supply,  or  as  a  pot  plant  for  decorative 
purpo.ses.  It  is  surprising  the  quantity  of  blooms 
which  one  large  plant  will  yield,  and  if  picked 
singly  and  used  for  button-hole  bouquets,  or  other 
purpose  where  they  can  be  mounted  on  wires,  few 
more  valuable  plants  can  be  grown,  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  being  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other  plant  v/itli  which  I  am  acquainted.  We 
have  some  large  bushes  of  this  Sparmannia  now 
covered  with  flower-heads  that  keep  on  expanding 
all  through  the  winter  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
where  there  is  just  enough  heat  to  expel  damp. 
During  summer  we  set  these  plants  out  of  doors, 
so  that  their  young  growth  may  get  well  ripened. 
Last  spring  we  put  in  a  quantity  of  cuttings,  and 
grew  them  on  under  glass  until  dune.  They  were 
then  set  out  on  a  coal-ash  bed  in  a  sunny  position, 
where  they  made  fine  bushy  plants.  They  are 
now  covered  with  flower  heads  that  promise  to  bo 
very  efiective  when  fully  expanded,  and  they  may 
be  advanced  or  retarded  at  pleasure.  Those  who 
have  conservatories  to  keep  gay  throughout  the 
winter  would  find  that  a  good  batch  of  young 
Sparmannias  would  be  most  welcome.  — J.  G.  H. 

Bricks  of  corli.— The  waste  cuttings  of  cork 
arc  now  being  employed  for  making  bricks,  which 
can  be  used  for  walls,  impervious  alike  to  heat  or 
damp.  The  cork  cuttings  are  reduced  to  powder 
in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with  lime  or,  clay  ;  and 
from  this  composition  the  bricks  are  made  in  the 
U5ual  way. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  WISTARIA. 

(W.  SINENSIS.) 

IIow  much  a  simple  building  may  be  beautified 
by  a  good  climber  is  shown  by  our  engraving  of 
an  old  Wistaria  on  a  modest  cottage,  the  office  of 
Mr.  Virgo's  nursery.  The  tree  was  planted  by 
Mr.  Virgo  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and,  judging 
from  its  vigour — for  the  engraving  shows  only 
half  its  e.\tent — it  seems  to  promise  endurance 
for  perhaps  another  half-century.  The  crop  of 
blossom  was  this  year  not  a  very  full  one,  as  was 
the  case  with  most  of  the  "Wistarias  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  in  a  year  of  good  bloom  the  little  house 
looks  almost  smothered  with  the  pretty  lilac 
bunches. 

Balsam   Poplar. — Seeing  how  distinct  this  is 
from  trees  generally,  the  wonder  is  that  it  should 


perfectly  hardy.  There  are,  unfortunately,  places 
where  evil  odours  have  to  be  borne  by  those  who 
do  not  create  them,  and  where  such  is  the  case  I 
recommend    the    use    of    the    Balsam  I'oplar. — 

BVFLEET. 


MENZIES'  SPRUCE. 


(aHIES    5IENZIESI.) 

This  Fir  was  introduced  from  Northern  California, 
and  from  the  first  plants  having  been  brought  home 
in  1S31  by  Douglas,  its  discoverer,  specimens 
may  now  be  found  of  the  Abies  Menziesi  throughout 
the  country  of  sufficient  size  and  bulk  of  timber  to 
enable  us  to  state  with  some  degree  of  precision,  not 
only  as  to  the  hardihood  and  rapidity  of  growth  of 
the  tree  in  Britain,  but  also  to  form  some  approxi- 
mate idea  of  its  probable  value  as  a  timber  tree  worth 
growing  for  profit  in  our  woodlands  and  plantations 
in  different  situations,  soils,  and  altitudes. 

Immediately  after  its  introduction  by  Douglas  in 
1831,   Menzies'  Spruce   became,   probably   from    its 


{  of  years  in  such  sites  than  the  common  Spruce.  In 
open  situations,  its  stately,  thick- branched,  pyramidal 
ht^ad  forms  a  handsome  and  striking  object,  which  is 
greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the  beautifully  glaucous 
colour  of  the  imder-sides  of  the  leaves  being  dis- 
played when  its  branches  are  swayed  by  the  wind.  In 
Britain,  Abies  Menziesi  blossoms  in  early  summer 
(about  May  or  June),  and  the  cones,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  numbers,  and  crowded  together,  become 
mature  in  the  following  winter.  As  compared  with 
the  common  Spruce,  with  which,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  Abies  Menziesi  has  many  points  of  resem- 
blance in  common,  it  is  uniformly  conical,  with  foliage 
— which  in  the  case  of  A.  Menziesi  is  much  denser — 
always  luxuriantly  umbrageous  in  the  lower  tiers  of 
branches,  and  which  in  well  developed  specimens 
sweep  down  in  green  tresses  to  the  very  ground.  The 
branches  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  are  rather 
more  obliquely  upright  in  habit  in  the  Abies  Menziesi, 
and  longer  and  bolder  than  in  the  case  of  the  common 
Spruce  (Abies  excelsa),  whose  tiers  of  branches  about 
this  part  of  the  tree  aie  invariably  horizontal,  and 
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not  be  more  extensively  planted.  Unlike  the 
common  Poplar,  it  does  not  run  up  to  any  great 
height,  and  may  therefore  be  employed  where  tall 
growing  trees  are  inadmissible.  Another  point  in 
its  favour  is  the  strong,  but  very  agreeable  perfume 
which  the  young  leaves  exhale.  A  moderate 
sized  specimen  will  load  the  air  with  perfume  for 
many  yards  round.  A  striking  in.stance  of  its 
value  in  this  respect  is  afforded  by  a  tree  which 
grows  on  the  highway  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a  farmyard,  from  which  pungent  and  very 
unsavoury  odours  assail  passers-by  at  certain  times 
of  the  year.  I  have  remarked  that  the  Balsam  Pop- 
lar in  the  season  of  its  odoriferousnessquite  masters 
the  evil  smells  from  the  above  mentioned  place. 
At  that  time  one  may  pass  without  quickening 
one's  pace,  which  only  those  abnormally  impervi- 
ous to  nasty  smells  could  do  at  any  other  time. 
This,  then,  should  be  a  disinfecting  tree,  and  one 
which,    unlike  the  much-vaunted   IJlue   Gum,   is 


association  with  the  name  of  its  di-scoverer,  widely 
sought  after,  and  was  generally  planted  in  pleasure- 
grounds  throughout  the  country  ;  and  from  its  im- 
proved foliage  .and  appearance  upon  those  features  of 
the  Norway  and  American  Spruce — which  in  many 
other  points,  however,  the  new  accpusition  closely 
resembled — it  at  once  acquired  an  amount  of  popu- 
larity which  shortly  led  to  its  being  more  generally 
and  extensively  planted,  not  only  as  an  ornamental 
specimen  in  the  pine  turn,  but  in  quantity  in  orna- 
mental plantations  and  groves. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Highland  Society  by 
Mr.  K.  Hutchison,  an  interesting  account  of  this 
tree  was  given.  He  says  that,  generally  speaking, 
it  appears  that  Abies  Menziesi  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  newer  Coniferse  in  soil  which  is 
not  too  dry  ;  in  moist,  damp,  alluvial  land,  and 
especially  if  near  water-courses  or  river-sides,  ■  or 
ponds,  it  is  of  a  very  rapid  and  free  habit  of  growth, 
attaining  greater  dimensions  within  a  given  number 


in  length  give  a  more  gentle  tapering  form  to  the 
general  contour  or  outline  of  the  tree  than  the  more 
numerous  and  projecting  points  of  the  lateral  limbs 
of  the  Menziesi  can  attain.  In  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles more  Abies  Dougla-i  ;  and  in-Jetd  it  may 
be  said  that  in  general  style  and  appearance  the 
Abies  Menziesi  is  to  the  common  Spruce  what  the 
Abies  Douglasi  is  to  the  common  Silver  Fir  (A. 
pectinata).  In  some  instances  it  has  been  observed 
that  this  Fir  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  in 
general  outline  and  appearance  to  the  A.  Douglasi, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  fine  a  tree,  nor  is  it  so 
rapid  in  growth,  nor  even  so  hardy  as  the  Abies 
Douglasi. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Abies  Menziesi  is  its 
proneness  to  drop  its  le-aves  before  the  new  ones 
are  expanded,  and  this  habit  gives  it  a  semi-deci- 
duous appearance.  This  feature,  when  first  observed, 
leads  to  an  erroneous  idea  being  formed  as  to  its 
hardihood  in  our  country,  some   planters    supposino- 
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that  it  arose  from  iinsuital>ility  to  the  climate,  but 
it  has  lieen  ascertained  that  this  is  a  habit  quite 
natural  and  common  to  the  Menziesi,  even  in  its 
native  habitats ;  and  although  the  almost  naked 
branches  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  tree  for  a 
short  time  in  spring,  it  is  no  indication  of  tender- 
ness of  constitution  or  disease.  In  shaded  situations, 
with  a  nortliern  aspect,  this  peculiarity  is  not  so 
striking,  and  probably  the  sudden  changes  from  heat 
of  the  sun  to  the  cold  of  spring  nights  foster  and 
intensify  the  habit.  When  placed  singly  on  a  lawn, 
or  in  a  rather  moist  soil,  this  deciduous  tendency  is 
greatly  checked,  and  it  is  always  most  apparent  when 
the  tree  is  planted  in  dry  sandy  soil.  One  of  the 
handsomest,  if  indeed  it  is  not  the  finest  specimen  of 
Abies  Menziesi  is  growing  at  Castle  Menzies,  near 
Aberfeldy,  in  Perthshire,  and  is  luxuriating  in  a 
damp  soil,  quite  adjacent  to  a  pond,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere around  it  is  charged  with  moisture,  and  where 
its  growth  has  been  exceedingly  rapid. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  IN  CANADA.' 
I  HERE  wish  to  direct  attention  to  certain  trees, 
not  natives  of  our  province  and  but  little  known, 
but  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
our  parks  and  gardens. 

The  winter  of  1884-85  was  unusually  severe. 
"  The  most  tingling  winter  that  we  have  had  at 
Abbotsford  for  ten  years,"  were  the  words  that 
greeted  me  on  my  return  from  the  south  in  the 
spring.  We  had,  during  the  previous  ten  years, 
lower  means  for  December  and  Januarj',  and  in 
one  case  for  each  month  a  lower  minimum,  but 
that  February  and  March  of  1885  showed  a 
much  lower  mean,  and  March  a  lower  reading 
than  any  of  the  previous  ten  winters,  and  the 
mean  of  these  four  months  was  no  less  than 
6 '18°  colder  than  the  mean  of  the  previous  ten 
years.  The  average  temperatures  for  the  three 
months  recorded  in  the  city  of  Quebec  is  4 '2° 
colder  than  that  recorded  by  the  more  sheltered 
observatory  in  Montreal.  It  would  be,  there- 
fore, quite  safe  to  say  that  tlie  cold  of  the  winter 
of  1884-85  in  Montreal  was  greater  than  it  is  on 
an  average  in  the  city  of  Quebec. 

I  have,  growing  on  my  exposed  hill-side  at 
Abbotsford,  about  145  varieties  of  trees,  which 
are  not  natives  of  this  province.  Some  were 
exposed  to  the  cold  of  last  winter,  and  were  un- 
injure  1 ;  others  were  injured.  These  test  winters 
furnish  facts  of  great  value. 

Deciduous  Trees. 

Maple  (Acer).— Of  the  Silver  Maples,  Weir's  Cut- 
Iflaved  is  a  curiosity,  an  eccentric,  wayward  grower, 
as  great  a  contrast  to  the  compact  growth  and  dirk, 
massive  foliage  of  the  Norway  Maple  as  a  German 
Gut-leaved  Birch  is  to  a  Grape-leaved  Linden.  The 
foliage  of  the  young  growth  is  so  slender  and  so 
d-^eplycutas  to  be  scarcely  recognised  as  a  Maple. 
I  hive  several  trees  of  i^  four  or  iive  of  which  must 
be  20  feet  high,  and  I  recommend  it  as  a  tree 
t'lorougldy  suited  to  our  climate.  Of  other  varieties 
of  this  Maple,  heterophyllum  laciniatum — a  seedling 
raised  by  EUwanger  and  Barry,  of  Rochester — is  a 
strong  uptight  grower,  with  long,  deeply-lobed  leaves, 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  not  quite  luirdy.  When 
gro.ving  rapidly,  it  is  almost  sure  to  lose  several 
inches  of  its  terminal  shoots.  The  variety  Kicii  has 
quite  smiU  leaves,  and,  though  it  has  not  succeeded 
with  me  like  Weir's,  is  fairly  hardy  and  worthy  of  trial. 

The  Negundos  suffered  severely  last  winter.  The 
last  year's  growth  was  mostly  killed.  They  did  not 
leaf  out  until  nearly  three  weeks  after  their  usual 
time,  but  then  grew  rampantly,  and  their  bright, 
green  foli.ige  thi-oughout  the  summer  was  very  orna- 
mental. On  the  other  hand,  the  Winnipeg  form  of 
this  tree,  tiie  same  as  the  Ash-leaved  Maple  of  Iowa 
and  Miutesota,  is  noted  for  its  perfect  hardiness  and 
rapid  grow t'l  in  unsuitable  soils.  This  tree  is  there- 
fore becoming  a  favourite,  but  I  would  offer  this 
caution,  that  it  is  a  tree  which  attracts  fl'es,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  planted  too  near  houses. 

""  Extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  Gibb  before  the 
Montreal  Horticultural  Society. 


The  Norway  M.\ple  I  find  to  be  a  satisfactory 
tree.  It  is  darker  in  foliage,  more  spreading,  and 
more  rapid  in  growth  than  our  Sugar  Maple.  There 
is  a  fine  young  specimen  in  Victoria  Square,  and  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  Sugar  Maples  surrounding  it  were 
scarlet,  this  was  still  green,  and  after  they  had  lost 
their  foliage,  its  was  still  yellow.  This  European 
Maple  has  also  sported  in  .an  odd  way.  The  Cut- 
leave  i  (dissectum)  has  foliage  so  regularly  and  deeply 
cut  as  almost  to  divide  the  leaf  into  three  parts.  It 
is  a  very  slow  and  crooked  grower,  and  suited  to 
small  places.  I  have  only  seen  one  large  tree  of  it, 
one  in  Vienna,  and  that  had  seen  the  growth  of 
generations.  This  tree  never  received  the  slightest 
winter  injury  with  me  until  the  winter  of  1884-85, 
and  then  only  in  transplanted  trees.  Lobeli,  I 
believe  another  variety  of  the  Acer  platanoides,  is 
just  as  slow,  though  a  straighter  grower,  and  some  of 
its  leaves  have  so  far  strayed  from  their  original 
type  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable  by  a  botanist.  If 
one  were  to  gum  half-a-dozen  pieces  of  leaves  at 
different  angles  \ipon  the  end  of  a  stalk,  it  would  be 
an  approach  to  what  some  of  its  leaves  are  ;  most  of 
the  foliage  U  like  that  of  the  Cut  leaved.  I  have 
but  one  tree  of  this.  It  lost  i  inches  of  its  leading 
shoots  last  winter,  but  as  this  is  the  only  winter  injury 
it  has  ever  received,  we  may  consider  it  hardy. 

Schwedler's  Maple  has  its  seasons  of  great 
attractiveness.  The  leaves  as  they  unfold  in  the 
spring  are  a  brilliant  crimson,  and  continue  a  brilliant 
crimson  until  full  grown  and  a  few  days  after.  They 
then  become  a  dull  red  and  gradually  change  to  a 
dark  sombre  green,  darker  than  the  ordinary  Norway 
Maple.  In  midsummer  the  new  growth  starts  with 
the  same  brilliant  cjlours  as  in  spring,  like  a  lot  of 
red  Roses  peeping  out  of  tlie  dark  contrasted  green. 
Imagine  an  avenue  of  this  Maple  on  some  prominent 
place  leading  to  our  mountain  park,  in  its  brilliant 
spring  plumage  ;  the  whole  city  would  see  it,  and  for 
a  few  days  in  spring  hundreds  would  flock  to  it,  just 
as,  in  London,  thousands  go  to  see  the  Horse  Chest- 
nuts in  bloom  at  Hampton  C'ourt.  Reitenbach's  is 
another  Germ.an  variety  of  the  A.  platanoides.  It 
lacks  the  brilliancy  of  colour  of  Schwedler's ;  at 
times  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  is  a  sombre  purple, 
while  underneath  it  is  pure  green.  My  trees  are 
small,  but  stood  last  winter  without  injury.  Another 
curious  variety  is  the  Curl-leaved,  or  cucullatum. 
The  leaves  curl  into  strange  forms  ;  and  in  the  struc- 
ture of  tlie  leaf,  the  way  in  which  the  veins  radiate  is 
remarkable,  so  that  it  is  a  botanic  as  well  as  a  horti- 
cultural curiosity.  My  Tartarian  Maple  ( A.  tataricum) 
was  killed  back  an  inch  or  two  at  times,  but  otherwise 
is  hardy  ;  but  for  some  reason  it  has  not  those  large 
clusters  of  blossom  and  seed  which  make  this  shrub 
Maple  such  a  favourite  in  the  Russian  gardens. 

Alder  (Alnus). — The  Imperial  Cut-leaved  Alder 
is  a  tree  which  I  cannot  compare  with  any  other.  Its 
light  feathery  foliage  and  dark,  dull  colour  give  it  an 
expression  peculiar  to  itself.  It  seems  quite  hardy 
with  me,  now  that  I  have  it  planted  on  moist  soil. 
I  specially  recommend  this  as  a  small  tree  for  shel- 
tered city  gardens.  Snow  off  roofs  would  break  it  all 
to  pieces,  so  give  it  such  care  as  its  frail,  delicate 
constitution  requires.  The  Cut-leaved  (laciniata)  is 
more  vigorous  and  becomes  a  larger  tree,  not  like  an 
Alder,  and  well  worthy  of  being  planted. 

JuNEBERBY  (Amelanchier). — I  have  fruited  four 
varieties  of  tliis  tree.  Last  summer  the  little  bushes, 
from  9  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  bore  an  abundant 
crop  of  berries,  the  size  of  the  largest  Saguenay  Blue- 
berries, and  richer  in  flavour.  I  think  Grinnell  was 
the  finest  in  flavour.  Green  County  and  Gardener 
being  also  good  fruits.  The  alpine  Juneberry  of 
Mexico,  though  quite  hardy,  does  not  bear  ai  large 
or  as  fine  a  flavoured  berry. 

Birch  (Betula). — The  European  Birches  excel  our 
native  species  in  beauty,  and  of  these  I  know  of  no 
finer  tree  than  the  European  Cut-leaved  Birch,  which 
Scott  speaks  of  as  "  the  acknowledged  queen  of  all 
the  airy  graces."  I  know  of  no  tree  I  should  prefer 
to  plant,  especially  where  dense  shade  would  be  an 
objection.  The  variety  atropurpurea,  owing  to  the 
dark  purplish  red  oE  its  leaves  during  spring  and 
early  summer,  is  well  worth  planting.  The  Fastigiate 
Birch  is  as  upright  as  a  Lombardy  Poplar  or  a 
Funereal  Cypress,  and  as  we  have  no  medium-sized 


tree  of  this  form  except  it,  it  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  ornamental  planting.  The  variety 
tristis  is  the  most  slender  and  delicate  of  the  Birch 
family  that  I  know ;  the  ends  of  its  branches  are 
nearly  as  slender  as  a  piece  of  thread.  This  tree  I 
should  consider  hardy  enough  for  a  sheltered  city 
garden.  Young's  Weeping  is  a  tree  that  might  well 
take  the  place  of  the  Kilmarnock  Willow  for  planting 
in  our  cemeteries.  Top  gr.afted,  it  is  just  as  pendu- 
lous, and  more  graceful,  and  will  prove  a  longer-lived 
tree.  The  European  Birch,  when  grown  from  seed, 
is  obtainable  at  cheap  rates  from  nurserymen.  A 
good  deal  of  the  seed  which  comps  to  this  continent 
is  from  Russia.  These  trees  differ  a  good  deal  in 
habit  of  growth,  whether  grown  from  Scotch  or 
Russian  seed.  I  have  planted  out  about  eighty  Ireei 
which  I  believe  to  be  from  Scotch  seed,  for,  towards 
the  middle  of  November,  when  the  Canoe  Birch  on 
Yamaska  Mountain,  and  the  white  Birch  of  the  flat 
lands  below  have  but  a  few  remaining  yellow  leaves, 
these  Birches  of  mine  are  still  green.  I  therefore 
believe  them  to  be  Scotch,  although  among  them  I 
find  some  trees  with  a  triangular  leaf,  like  the  B.  alba 
verrucosa  of  the  Russian  forests,  and  like  the  native 
white  Birch  of  our  low  lands  ;  and  others,  with  the 
round-sided  leaves,  like  the  pubescens  of  Ehrhart, 
and  like  our  native  Canoe  Birch. 

C.\TALPA. — I  cannot  say  that  I  find  this  tree  h.ardy, 
and  yet  I  have  some  fine  trees  fully  15  feet  in  height. 
I  have  also  ten  trees  planted  around  a  two-storey 
summer  house,  from  which  I  have  counted  the  spires 
of  sixteen  villages,  and  from  which  I  can  see  moun- 
tains which  are  180,  if  not  100,  miles  apart.  In  this 
bleak  exposure  they  are  doing  well,  much  better  than 
some  thirty  trees  which  I  have  in  a  forest  plantation 
and  which  are  more  sheltered.  One  specimen  on  my 
roadside  bloomed  beautifully  last  summer,  though  for 
some  cause  the  blossom  was  not  succeeded  by  those 
long  slender  pods  which  give  the  tree  such  a  curious 
appearance  during  autumn.  The  youog  trees  on  the 
college  ground  at  Ames  seem  thoroughly  adapted  to 
that  climate,  and  I  feel  that  by  getting  the  Catalp  v 
speciosa  from  its  farthest  limits  northward,  we  may 
yet  get  a  surer  and  a  hardier  tree. 

Yellow-wood  (Cladrastis). — I  have  two  specimens 
which  have  proved  quite  hardy.  It  is  in  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  American  flowering  trees,  and  its 
hardiness  with  me  should  cause  it  to  be  tried  in 
Montreal. 

Beech  (Fagus). — After  failing  with  about  a  dozen 
specimens  of  the  Copper  Beech,  I  find  a  young  speci 
men  at  Verdun  which  has  stood  the  cold  of  some  six 
or  seven  winters  and  is  doing  well. 

Ash  (Fraxinus). — The  common  Ash  of  Northern 
Europe  (F.  excelsior)  I  find  quite  hardy,  but  the  more 
curious  and  interesting  of  the  Ashes  are  quite  tender. 
The  Gold-barked  varieties  were  long  ago  condemned. 
The  Single-leaved  Ash  (monophylla)  and  laciniata  are 
strange-looking  trees,  quite  unlike  Ashes,  but  they 
usually  lose  a  few  inches  of  growth  each  year,  and 
without  a  yearly  cutting  off  of  this  dead  wood,  would 
cease  to  be  ornamental.  The  variety  concava?folia 
variegata  is  remarkable  for  the  silvery  bright  tint  of 
its  young  growth  ;  very  curious,  but  not  at  all  hardy. 
It  can  only  be  grown  as  a  shrub,  and  needs  slight 
protection.  The  kind  known  as  scolopendrifolia  is  a 
delicate  little  shrub,  with  leaves  as  slender  as  a  blade 
of  Grass.  It  needs  protection.  The  aucubacfolia  is  a 
variety  of  our  native  Ash,  and  of  course  quite  hardy. 
Its  leaves  are  often  as  richly  spotted  with  gold  as 
some  of  the  finer  Crotons.  Ijike  all  variegated  trees 
it  loses  its  freshness  duringour  hot  summers,  yet  it  isthe 
finest  variegated-leaved  tree  I  know  of  for  our  climate. 

Honey  Locust  (Gleditschia). — I  find  the  variety 
known  as  caspica  a  good  grower,  and  just  as  hardy  a** 
the  American  ones  I  have.  The  Chinese  I  found 
quite  tender,  and  I  do  not  know  of  our  having  as  yet 
a  hardy  variety  from  that  country. 

Kentucky  Coekee  tree  (Gymnocladus). — My  trees 
have  killed  back  a  few  inches  each  year,  and  there- 
fore make  slow  progress,  and  there  is  a  tree  in  Mont- 
real which  stands  as  a  record  of  the  number  of  inches 
of  injury  it  has  received  for  many  years  back.  I  have 
another  tree  which  seems  quite  hardy.  There  are 
good  specimens  in  Mount  Royal  Cemetery  and  else- 
where, so  let  us  grow  this  from  hardy  stock. 
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ToLiP  TREE  (Liriodeudron). — I  have  a  fine  young 
specimen  about  12  feet  ia  height  in  a  very  exjjosed 
place.  Last  spring  it  did  not  leaf  out  till  two  weeks 
after  its  proper  time,  but  then  seemed  none  the  worse. 
Smaller  specimens  which  I  had  were  affected  in  the 
same  way.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  foliage  and 
beautiful  bloom  of  this  tree,  it  sliould  be  tried  in  our 
sheltered  city  gardens. 

Mulberry  (Morus). — The  Russian  Mulberry, 
brought  by  Mennonites  from  near  Azov,  has  been 
grown  from  seed,  and  differs  much  in  the  size  of  its 
fruit.  I  have  seen  it  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  some  trees  have  produced  fruit  still  larger.  The 
best  will  be  sorted  out  and  propagated  from  cuttings. 
It  is  not  a  timber  tree,  but  only  a  scrub  bush.  The 
Mennonites  use  it  largely  in  the  west  as  a  hedge 
plant,  and  when  planted  closely,  as  in  hedge  form,  it 
produces  a  large  amount  of  fruit  "for  pies,  for  sauce, 
and  for  the  birds,"  and  for  a  "  preferred  fruit  "  for 
the  birds  and  a  protection  to  the  Cherries.  A  few 
plants  I  bought  five  years  ago  cost  me  but  Is.  each, 
and  now  plants  may  be  had  for  even  less. 

Poplars  (Pnpulus). — There  is  a  atraight-trunked 
variety  of  the  Silver  Poplar  (Popiilus  alba)  which  I 
had  noted  as  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kazan,  in  Russia.  I  regret  to  gay  that  I  do  not 
know  of  its  having  been  imported.  In  the  grounds 
of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  there  is  a  large 
collection  of  the  Poplars  of  Eastern  Europe.  There  are 
Populns  alba,  and  its  varieties,  nivea,  acerifolia,  &c., 
from  different  sources.  Some  of  these  are  very  large  and 
Maple-like  in  leaf,  and  decidedly  snowy,  but  the  trunks 
have  a  tendency  to  wabble  ;  they  are  not  8tr.iight  as 
the  mast  of  a  vessel,  like  those  I  saw  in  Kazan. 
[This  erect-growing  Abele  is  probably  P.  alba  Bolle- 
ana,  now  being  planted  largely  in  England. — En.] 

White  Be.\m  tree  (Pyrus  Aria). — We  saw  large 
collections  of  this  tree  at  Riga.  They  seemed  to 
thrive  there.  They  are,  however,  not  doing  as  well  as 
was  expected  at  Ames,  Iowa.  The  summer  heat 
seems  too  great,  but  greater  than  it  is  here,  so  we 
must  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

Oaks  (Quercus). — I  find  the  Chestnut  Oak  (Q. 
castanea)  and  the  Scarlet  O.ik  (Q.  coccinea)  both 
hardy  s  j  far,  that  is  they  have  passed  through  .about 
five  winters  without  injury.  The  latter  holds  its 
leaves  into  winter,  and  they  continue  brilliant  in 
colour,  when  other  trees  have  lost  all  their  foliage. 
The  Burr  Oak  of  the  West  {(.f.  macrocarpa)  I  find 
just  as  fast  a  grower  as  our  native  Red  Oak.  I  have 
them  planted  side  by  side  in  a  timber  plantation. 
The  Pin  Oak  (Q.  pilustris),  a  straight  trunked  species 
valuable  for  avenue  planting,  also  seems  c^uite  hardy. 

GiXGKO  (Salisburia). — I  have  one  solitary  tree. 
It  grows,  but  is  sometimes  killed  back  a  little.  It  is  a 
great  curiosity,  and  is  liardy  enough  to  warrant  its 
being  planted  in  the  sheltered  gardens  of  Montreal, 
where  it  has  done  nmch  better  than  with  me. 

Elms  (Ulmus). — I  have  two  fine  young  trees  of  the 
purple  leaved  English  Elm.  Its  name,  purple-leaved, 
is  quite  misleading  ;  but  for  some  reason  it  has  done 
well,  while  other  English  and  Scotch  Elms  have 
proved  failures.  The  Camperdown  Weeping  Scotch 
Elm  has  been  twice  severely  injured.  The  Elms  of 
North-eastern  Europe  I  have  not  tried.  Neither  the 
Manohurian  nor  Japanese  varieties  of  Phellodendron 
are  hardy  with  me.  They  might  do  in  Montreal. 
The  Oriental  Plane  is  proving  much  hardier  than  I 
had  e.xpected. 

Evergreen  Trees. 
Spruce  .\nd  Fir  (Abies  and  Picea). — For  general 
planting  there  is  no  Evergreen  like  the  Norway 
Spruce.  It  is  cheap,  transplants  easily,  grows 
quickly,  and  forms  a  large  and  beautiful  tree.  For 
wind-breaks  and  shelter-belts  it  is  our  best  Ever- 
green ;  for  hedges  I  prefer  the  native  Arbor-vitEe, 
which  makes  a  good  hedge  in  less  time.  Engelmann's 
Spruce  is  a  beautiful  Evergreen,  perfectly  at  home  in 
our  climate.  A  specimen  I  have  is  remark.-ibly 
glaucous.  In  spring  it  is  the  colour  of  frosted  silver, 
not  green  at  all.  Nordmann's  Fir  is  a  beauty  of  a 
different  type.  Its  long,  dark,  shining,  rich  foliage  is 
very  striking,  but  it  is  not  hardy  above  the  snow 
line.  I  have  a  variety  of  our  White  Spruce  (A. 
alba  cjerulea)  nearly  as  silvery  as  Englemann's,  but 
bluish.     It  is  a  dwarf  and  lias  borne  its  seeoad  crop 


of  seed,  though  the  trees  are  not  more  than  3  feet 
liigh.  The  Siberian  Fir  (P.  Pichta)  is  remarkable  for 
its  refreshing  green  colour,  and  I  may  add  that  such 
specimens  as  I  saw  in  Russia  showed  no  signs  of  early 
decay,  as  is  the  case  with  our  native  Balsam. 
Mormda,  of  course,  died.  The  Tiger's-tail  Spruce  of 
Japan  (A.  polita)  is,  I  think,  hardy  or  nearly  so.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  about  five  winters,  but  is  small 
and  often  covered  with  snow.  Its  leaves  are  as  sharp 
as  pins.  There  is  a  dwarf  form  of  our  beautiful 
Hemlock  (.Vbies  canadensis  macrophylla),  a  foreign 
looking,  compact  shrub,  just  the  thing  to  adorn  a 
well-kept  lawn  with. 

Pine  (Pinus). — Of  the  foreign  Pines,  the  Scotch 
and  Austrian  are  most  commonly  planted.  They 
are  grown  from  seed  and  may  be  bought  cheap.  They 
are  as  hardy  as  our  native  Spruce,  but  I  find  them 
more  difficult  to  transplant  than  the  Spruces. 
This  has  always  been  my  experience  on  my  soil.  The 
Scotch  is  the  faster  grower,  but  not  as  rapid  in  growth 
as  our  White  Pine.  The  Black  Pine  of  Austria  i.s  a 
slow  grower  ;  I  know  their  relative  growth,  for  I  have 
them  all  growing  side  b}'  side  in  a  trial  timber  planta- 
tion of  about  1000  trees  and  twenty-five  species. 
The  Swiss  Stone  Pine  (P.  Cembra  helvetica)  is  a  five- 
leaved  Pine,  not  rough  and  bristly  Uke  the  Scotch  and 
Austrian,  but  soft  and  silky,  far  more  so  than  our 
own  White  Pine.  It  is  a  slower  grower  than  any  I 
have  yet  mentioned.  The  Manchurian  Stone  Pine 
(P.  Cembra  manchurica)  has  unusually  broad  leaves 
for  a  five-leaved  Pine.  It  is  a  lovely  grass-green  in 
colour  and  seems  quite  hardy,  a  beautiful  tree  well 
worthy  of  trial.  The  Himalayan  Pine  (P.  e.xcelsa)  I 
had  two  specimens  of,  which  seemed  hardy,  but  they 
were  killed  by  a  borer  which  has  done  no  injury  to 
any  other  kind  I  have.  The  Cluster  Pine  (P.  Pinaster), 
though  not  satisfactory  in  the  Eastern  States,  seems 
hardy  so  far  with  me.  The  Mugho  Pine  is  a  dwarf 
mountain  form.  It  will  never  make  a ,  saw  log, 
but  is  a  dense  compact  little  shrub,  a  curiosity 
in  its  way.  Mine  are  not  more  than  1  foot  high 
and  have  been  planted  five  years.  The  silvery 
form  of  the  White  Pine  (P.  Strobus  nivea)  is  inte- 
resting on  account  of  its  bright  colour — a  colour, 
however,  not  as  .striking  as  my  Engelmann  or  caerulea 
Spruces.  P.  ponderosa  I  now  have  grown  from  seed 
from  the  Kootanie  Valley,  in  British  Columbia,  and, 
c<iming  from  that  region,  I  hope  it  will  prove  hardy. 

Of  other  Evergreens,  allow  me  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  very  ornamental  tree  or  shrub,  almost  un- 
known, and  yet  a  native  of  some  parts  of  our  own  pro- 
vince. I  mean  the  Red  Cedar  {.luniperus  virginiana). 
When  grown  from  northern  seed,  it  is  of  course  quite 
hardy,  and  some  of  its  glaucous  forms  highly  orna- 
mental, and  quite  unlike  anything  else  we  grow. 
Peabody's  Golden  Arbor-vitse,  a  variety  of  our  own 
so-called  White  Cedar,  is  very  bright  in  colour.  The 
beautiful  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea  I  find  hardy, 
that  is,  hardy  enough  to  be  highly  ornamental.  It 
may  look  blue  in  winter,  especially  when  not  covered 
with  snow,  but  in  spring  it  forgets  its  past  troubles. 
It  is  of  dense  habit  of  growth,  feathery,  and  its  outer 
branches  tipped  with  lively  yellow,  which  colour  it 
maintains  throughout  the  season.  In  spring  it  has 
a  sparkling  brightness.  What  great  contrasts  in 
colour  we  find  among  Evergreens  ! 

In  conclusion,  let  me  impress  upon  your  attention 
the  peculiar  beauties  of  some  of  these  hardy  European 
trees — trees  in  many  ways  quite  unlike  our  own.  The 
beauty  and  variety  of  our  native  forest  trees  have 
caused  us  to  plant  them  too  exclusively  ;  and  far 
more  varied  and  beautiful  would  be  our  parks  and 
streets  and  gardens  to-day,  had  we  planted,  in  greater 
quantity,  some  of  the  more  beautiful  and  suitable 
trees  of  the  Old  World. 


Propagating  Maples. — I  am  anxious  to  know 
how  to  propagate  some  of  the  varieties  of  Japanese 
Maples,  of  which  I  possess  good  plants. — J.  Ardew. 

*,*  These  shrubs,  to  a  great  extent,  are . increased 
both  by  grafting  and  budding.  Most  of  the  vii;orous 
growing  kinds  are  budded,  and  those  of  more  slender 
habit,  such  as  the  beautiful  Japanese  v.arieties,  are 
grafted  on  allied  species.  Budding  is  done  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  in  the  same  way  as  Roses  are, 
and,  like  them,  if  the  bark  does  not  run  freely,  a, 
good  shower  or  a  soaking  of  water  at  the  roots  will 


frequently  remedy  this.  If  young  vigorous  plants 
are  budded,  they  may  with  advantage  be  somewhat 
shortened  back  when  it  is  done.  As  before  stated, 
they  may  be  layered,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
do  this,  though  it  is  generally  employed  for  the  in- 
crease of  Acer  p.almatum,  which  in  its  turn  is  used  as 
a  stock  on  which  to  graft  its  many  varieties  that  are 
now  becoming  so  popular.  For  grafting  these  small 
Japanese  Maples  the  stocks  should  be  established  in 
pots,  and  the  plants  kept  close  under  glass  till  a  union 
takes  place.  Side-grafting  is  the  method  generally 
employed,  and  it  may  be  done  at  almost  any  time, 
provided  stock  and  scion  are  in  good  condition, 
though  perhaps  the  most  suitable  season  is  when  the 
young  growth  is  about  three  parts  ripened.  If  one 
possesses  plants  of  any  of  the  varieties  large  enough 
to  layer  without  injury,  they  can  then  of  course  be  in- 
creased in  this  way. — En. 

Pernettyas  in  flower  and  fruit. — Among  a 
collection  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Pernettya  here 
there  are  a  few  plants  heavily  laden  with  berries, 
and  at  the  same  time  flowering  most  profusely. 
The  contrast  between  the  pure  white  blossoms  and 
the  dark  green  foliage  i.s  still  further  heightened 
when  laden  with  fruit,  for  the  darkest-berried 
forms  are  those  that  are  thus  flowering.  Possibly 
by  means  of  selection  an  autumn-flowering  race 
might  be  established,  which  would  assist  in  the 
embellishment  of  our  gardens  during  the  dullest 
season  of  the  year. — H.  P. 

Elseagnus  longipes.— On  account  of  the  orna- 
mental appearance  of  this,  both  when  in  flower  and 
fruit,  it  has  deservedly  become  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar species  of  the  genus.  It  is,  moreover,  perfectly 
hardy,  in  this  country  at  any  rate.  Where  allowed 
sufficient  light  and  space,  the  plant  soon  forms  a 
good-sized  bush,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  long- 
stalked  oval  red-speckled  fruits,  which  might  be 
turned  to  account  for  preserving.  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  a 
paper  in  the  report  for  1SS3  of  the  Montreal  Horticul- 
tural and  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  the  Province 
of  (Juebec,  entitled  ''Hasty  Notes  on  Trees  .and 
Shrubs  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,"  thus  speaks  of 
it :  "  E.  longipes,  from  Japan,  we  saw  at  Kew.  It 
is  a  shrub  6  feet  high,  bearing  large  quantities  of 
spotted  red  berries,  like  oblong  Cranberries.  At 
Verriferes,  in  the  garden  of  M.  Henri  Vilmorin,  we 
again  saw  this  plant  bearing  heavily;  fruit  red,  a  nice 
acid  fully  equal  to  that  of  Cranberries,  and  as  free 
from  seed.  It  seems  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  well 
worthy  of  introduction  as  a  fruit-bearing  plant — a 
plant  likely  to  yield  quite  as  much  of  a  fruit,  as  good 
and  as  saleable,  as  the  Cranberry."  —  G. 

Abies  Pattoniana  and  Hookeriana. — These 
two  Conifers  are  often  confused  in  nurseries  and  gar- 
dens, but  although  somewh.at  alike  in  habit,  they  are 
totally  distinct  when  examined  together.  The  leaves 
of  the  former  are  green  on  the  upper  side  and  whitish 
beneath,  while  A.  Hookeriana  has  a  uniform  glaucous 
colour  all  over.  The  leaves  also  have  no  proper  upper 
surface,  being  rounded  and  densely  set  on  the  branches. 
Both  species  are  exceedingly  hardy,  and,  like  the 
Abies  Albertiana,  luxuriate  in  soU  naturally  com- 
posed of  loam  and  peat.  As  these  Conifers  have  a 
great  tendency  to  br.anch  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
instead  of  cutting  them  off  I  would  recommend  them 
to  be  treated  as  layers.  By  doing  so  a  great  advan- 
tage will  hi  gained  by  inducing  in  them  an  upright 
growth.  The  way  I  find  the  layering  of  these  plants 
to  succeed  best  is  to  bare  all  the  lower  branches  of 
their  leaves  and  small  side-shoots,  leaving  S  inches  or 
10  laches  at  the  point  undone  ;  then  twist  a  very  fine 
copper  wire  tightly  round  the  lower  portion  cleared, 
and  peg  the  branch  down  in  a  mi.xture  of  loam  and 
peat,  previously  prepared  and  placed  round  the  plant, 
covering  the  surface  afterwards  with  a  coating  of 
Sphagnum  Moss,  and  placing  stones  on  the  surface  to 
prevent  the  Moss  from  being  blown  about,  as  well  as 
to  assist  to  retain  the  moisture  round  the  layers.  If 
the  layering  practice  is  carried  on  for  a  few  years,  the 
plants  will  soon  begin  to  assume  an  upright  habit.  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  striking  either  of  these 
species  of  Abies  by  cuttings. — J.  M. 

Holly  berries-— In  .answer  to  "Veronica's"  note  about 
Hollies,  I  may  say  that  the  green-leaved  HoUiea  here  rarely 
fruit,  but  a  large  silver-variegjited  tree  is  covered  with 
berries  every  year.  I  have  observed  the  same  fact  in  another 
garden  near  here. — NoRTHU-MBRLi. 
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Flower  Garden. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  THEIR  CUL- 
TURE.* 
Of  Chrysanthemums  we  have  two  British  species, 
viz.,  C.  segetum,  the  Corn  Marigold,  and  C.  Leu- 
canthemum,  the  great  Ox-eye  Daisy,  both  of  which 
bear  very  pretty  flowers.  C.  Leucanthemum  grows 
abundantly  and  luxuriantly  on  the  hedgerows  and 
railway  slopes  in  Cheshire,  and  flowers  from  June 
to  August.  C.  segetum  is  not  so  plentiful  in  this 
district  as  the  preceding.  It  formerly  was  very 
abundant  about  Bowdon,  but  an  improved  system 
of  farming  has,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, completely  eradicated  it.  I  am  informed 
that  in  Cornwall  C.  segetum  is  the  greatest  pest 
with  which  the  farmer  has  to  deal.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  years  since  there  were  several  exhibitions 
of  British  flowers  held  every  year  in  Whitefield. 
At  these  exhibitions,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
there  were  always  flowers  of  C.  segetum  to  be  seen 
and  admired.  Mr.  James  Percival,  president  of 
the  Manchester  Botanists'  Association,  informs  me 
that  the  Whitefield  growers,  by  persistent  selec- 
tion and  good  cultivation,  had  brought  the  flowers 
of  these  Chrysanthemums  to  such  a  high  state  of 
perfection,  that  they  beat  all  other  exhibits,  Cy- 
prijiedium  Calceolua  included,  though  by  most 
persons  the  latter  is  considered  to  be  our  rarest 
and  choicest  British  plant.  When  a  variety  is 
raised  which  produces  really  good  flowers,  it  is 
perpetuated  by  means  of  cuttings. 

Annuals. — Amongst  annual  Chrysanthemums 
the  best  is  C.  carinatum,  a  native  of  North 
Africa  ;  it  is  a  useful  plant,  either  in  a  cut  state 
or  for  making  a  display  in  the  flower  garden.  C. 
Burridgeanum,  a  compact-growing  variety,  bears 
large  yellow  flowers.  The  white  and  yellow  forms 
of  C.  Dunnetti  are  very  showy.  C  inodorum  fl.- 
pl.  is  useful  in  a  cut  state.  Of  this  there  are 
generally  many  forms  to  be  obtained  from  a  packet 
of  seed,  and  if  perchance  there  should  be  a  really 
good  double  form,  it  should  be  preserved  by  means 
of  cuttings.  C.  coronarium,  or  Crown  Daisy,  is  a 
fine  annual  plant,  which  grows  about  .S  feet  high. 
The  cultivation  of  these  Chrysanthemums  is  of  a 
very  simple  description.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  April  in  rich,  well  prepared  soil,  and  in 
the  situation  in  which  the  plants  are  to  flower. 
When  they  have  attained  a  height  of  2  inches 
or  3  inches,  if  they  have  come  up  too  thickly, 
they  should  be  thinned  to  1'2  inches  or  IS  inches 
apart. 

Amongst  herbaceous  Chrysanthemums  C.  la- 
custre,  the  Marsh  Ox-eye  Daisy,  is  a  strong  robust 
grower,  which  increases  rapidly  under  favourable 
conditions.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  bears 
flowers  that  much  resemble  those  of  the  Ox-eye 
Daisy  of  our  pastures,  but  they  are  in  every  way 
considerably  larger.  It  flowers  profusely  for  a 
lengthened  period,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  hand- 
somest of  the  herbaceous  varieties.  C.  maximum 
is  a  useful,  tall-growing  variety  that  flowers  later 
in  the  season  than  the  preceding,  but  its  flowers 
are  not  nearly  so  large.  Chrysanthemum,  or 
rather  Pyrethrum,  uliginosum  is  a  tall-growing 
and  profuse-flowering  plant  which  in  .some  situa- 
tions attains  a  height  of  7  feet  or  S  feet.  It  flowers 
abundantly  from  the  latter  part  of  September  for 
six  or  seven  weeks,  unless  cut  down  by  severe 
frost.  This  variety  is  very  eft'ective  in  autumn 
when  mixed  with  Rhododendrons  or  similar  plants. 
('.  frutescens,  commonly  called  Paris  Daisy,  or 
Marguerite,  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  bedding  purposes ;  here  it  is  chiefly 
grown  in  pots  for  decorating  conservatories,  and 
its  pretty  white  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced, 
are  very  acceptable  in  a  cut  state. 

The  Chinese  Chry-SANtiiemum  was  originally 
introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  1704, 
but  it  was  soon  afterwards  lost,  and  was  re-intro- 
duced in  1795.  In  the  Botanical  Magazine  for 
1796  there  is  a  coloured  figure  of  C.  sinense  or 

*  Read  by  Mr.  Neild,  Wythenshawe,  Northenden,  before 
the  ilaachester  Horticultural  Impvovemeut  Society,  Novem- 
ber 17,  18S6. 


indicum.  The  Chrysanthemum  is  the  favourite 
flower  of  the  Chinese,  and  is  carried  with  them 
wherever  they  emigrate.  Our  Japanese  forms  of 
it  were  introduced  by  Fortune  about  the  year 
1S60,  and  three  years  after  this  date  it  was  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Maya-ine.  Both  forms  are  very 
popular  in  this  country,  and  deservedly  so  ;  their 
flowers  are  varied  in  size,  form,  and  fragrance,  and 
are  of  every  conceivable  shade  of  colour,  except 
blue ;  they  are  produced,  too,  naturally  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  other  out-dOor  flowers  are  scarce. 
They  are  easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings, 
layers,  division  of  the  old  plants,  and  also  from 
seed,  which  may  be  obtained  in  our  seed  shops. 
The  latter  method  of  propagation  is  chiefly 
adopted  with  the  view  of  obtaining  new  varieties, 
and  these  superior  to  existing  kinds  are  dittieult 
to  obtain.  The  late  Mr.  John  Salter,  of  Hammer- 
smith, estimated  that  there  was  only  one  seedling 
Clirysanthemum  out  of  every  2000  raised  that  was 
worth  naming.  There  are  probably  1500  or  1000 
varieties  in  cultivation,  and  many  of  these  have 
two  or  three  synonyms,  so  that  there  is  close  upon 
2000  names  to  select  from.  Several  of  the  prin- 
cipal nurserymen  have  adopted  the  plan,  and  an 
excellent  one  it  is,  of  giving  the  synonyms  after 
the  correct  name.  The  following  selection,  which 
is  fairly  representative  of  the  different  forms  of 
flowers,  is  found  generally  to  give  satisfaction, 
viz. :  Inciimd—AiheA  Salter,  Beauty,  Blonde 
Beauty,  Barbara,  Baron  Beust,  Beverley,  Empress 
of  India,  Fingal,  Golden  Queen  of  England,  Lord 
Alcester,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Hero  of  Stoke  New- 
ington,  John  Salter,  Mr.  Cobay,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Mr.  Bunn,  Mrs.  Heal,  Novelty,  Princess 
Teck,  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of  England,  Reful- 
gence, Venus,  and  .Jeanne  d'Arc.  Japanese — 
Brize  du  Matin,  Baron  de  Prailly,  Criterion, 
Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Ethel,  Elaine,  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  .James  Salter,  La  Incomparable, 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lady  Selborne,  Mdlle.  Moulise, 
Mdme.  C.  Audiguier,  M.  Astorg,  M.  Henri 
Jacotot,  Margot,  ildme.  de  Sevin,  Mdlle.  Laoroix, 
Bend  Or,  Soleil  Levant,  The  Sultan,  Fabias  de 
Maderanaz,  Meg  ilerrilies,  and  Triomphe  du 
Nord.  Bcjltxtd — Ariadne,  Cullingfordi,  Chevalier 
Domage,  Christine,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Progne,  Golden 
Christine,  Julie  Lagravere,  King  of  Crimsons, 
Gazelle,  Felicity,  and  Orange  Annie  Salter. 
7^0Ht^J0«s— Adonis,  Fanny,  Crimson  Perfection, 
President,  Mdlle.  Martht!,  (i  olden  Mdlle.  Martha, 
St.  Michael,  White  Trevenna,  Sa^ur  Melanie,  and 
the  yellow,  lilac,  and  white  varieties  of  Cede 
Nulli.  The  two  beautiful  large  Anemone-centred 
varieties.  Lady  Margaret  and  Fleur  de  Marie, 
are  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  most  select  collec- 
tion. 

Of  late-flowering  kinds  we  have  Ethel,  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Thunberg,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  Fulton,  Meg  Merrilies,  Princess  Teck,  Nuit 
d'Automne,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  and  Comte  de  Ger- 
miny.  This  year,  however,  we  had  one  plant  of 
Mdlle.  Lacroix  in  flower  in  the  middle  of  October, 
while  others  of  the  same  ^"ariety  and  treated  in 
the  same  way  have  not  yet  expanded  their  flowers. 
There  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums  during  the  last 
few  years,  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of 
which  is  the  reduction  of  their  height;  most 
cultivators  now  manage  their  plants  so  as  to  keep 
them  much  dwarfer  than  formerly,  and  it  has  been 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  equally  good  flowers 
can  be  produced  by  such  plants.  It  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  many  that  the  early  flowering  varie- 
ties are  not  more  extensively  grown  than  they  are 
for  the  decoration  of  the  outdoor  garden  in 
autumn.  An  orange-yellow  variety  named  Pri5- 
cocitt  begins  to  flower  early  in  August  and  con- 
tinues for  three  months  to  be  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  garden,  and  is  invaluable  for 
cutting.  Illustration,  light  pink,  changing  to 
white;  Nanum,  creamy  blush;  Bob,  maroon-red; 
Anastasia,  purple  ;  Early  Blush,  Virginia,  white ; 
Frederick  Pele,  crimson — these  all  succeed  fairly 
well  under  herbaceous  border  culture.  The  different 
varieties  of  Cedo  Nulli  and  Madame  C.  Desgrange 
do  very  well  if  planted  in  a  sunny  situation  against 
a  wall  or  building. 


As  to  the  best  time  for  propagating  the  C^hry- 
santhemum  for   pot  culture,  a  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists.    We  have  put  in  cuttings 
from  the  first  week  in  December  until  the  second 
week  in  June.     The  earliest  rooted  plants  invari- 
ably produced  the  largest  flowers.   They  also  grew 
stronger  and  higher,  and  were  more  liable  to  be- 
come  unsightly   through   the   loss   of    the   lower 
leaves  than  those  rooted  at  a  later  period.     Feb- 
ruary I  consider  to  be  the  best  montli  in  which  to 
propagate  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes.  Plants 
propagated  then  usually  grow  from  IS  inches  to  be- 
tween 'A  feet  to  4  feet  high,  according  to  the  variety, 
treatment  received,  and  strength  of  the  cuttings 
employed.     Suckers  that  spring  from  the  base  of 
the  old  plant  should  be  used  for  cuttings,  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  such  as  have  travelled  some 
distance  from  the  old  stem.     They  should  be  .3 
inches  or  4  inches  long,  and  the  leaves  and  buds 
should  be  removed  from  the  portion  inserted  in 
the  soil.     Place  each  cutting  in  a  small   pot  of 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass,  in  order  to  keep 
them  short-jointed  and  sturdy.     Frost  must  be 
excluded  from  them,  but  they  should   not  on  any 
account  be  subjected  to  a  close,  high  temperature  ; 
otherwise   they    become  drawn   up  weakly,   and 
from  such  growtli  good  flowers  cannot  be  expected. 
They  should  be  kept  close  until  rooted,  just  giving 
sufficient    ventilation    to    prevent    damping    off. 
When    rooted    they   may   be  exposed    on    every 
favourable  opportunity  to  the  full  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.     As  soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots,  care  must  be  taken   never  to  allow 
them  to  become  potbound  ;  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  pots  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  from  these  into  their  flowering-pots,  which 
should   not  exceed  S  inches  or  10  inches  in  dia- 
meter.    Place  the  strongest  growers  in  the  larger- 
sized  pots.    In  order  to  cause  the  plants  to  become 
bushy  we  pinch  out  their  growing  points  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  season.   The  last  pinching  should 
be  performed  between  the  first  and  the  last  week 
in  June,  so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  flowers.   The 
alternative  plan  is  to  allow  the  plants  to  grow 
without  check  from  the  cutting  state  until   the 
first  week   in  June,  and   then  cut  them  down  to 
within  0  inches  or  S  inches  of  the  top  of  the  pot. 
The  objections  to  this  method  are  that  the  plants 
receive  a  severe  check  ;  some  of  them  do  not  push 
sufficient   shoots  to  form  a  good   plant,  and  the 
wood  having  become  hard,  tlie  buds  are  a  con- 
siderable time  in   "  breaking."    If  the  season  hap- 
pens to  be  cold  and  sunless  the  wood  does  not 
ripen,  and  the  result  is  a  scarcity  of  good  flowers. 
Plants  grown  by  the  former  method   usually  pro- 
duce more  shoots  than  are  required.     When  this 
is  the  ca%e  they  should  be  reduced  to  seven  or 
eight,   selecting  those  that  are  of  about  equal 
strength.     When  requisite  a  neat  stake  should  be 
placed  to  each  shoot,  to  which  it  must  be  secured. 
Cuttings  made  of  the  last  pinchings  and  grown  in 
6-inch  pots  make  useful  little  plants  for  vase  or 
room   decoration.     Dwarf  plants   are   serviceable 
for   forming  the  front  rows  of    groups,    as   they 
screen  the  pots  and  stems  of  taller  plants.     To 
obtain  these,  plant  out  a  sufticient  number  of  old 
plants  in  a  sunny  situation  as  soon  as  all  danger 
from  frost  is  over.     When  the  flower-buds  appear 
plunge   as   many  small   pots   filled  with  suitable 
compost  as  may  be  required  round  each  plant ; 
with  a  sharp  knife  make  an  incision— similar  to 
that  which  is  made  in  layering  Carnations— a  few 
inches  below  the  bud,  then   press  the  cut  parts 
into  the  soil  and  secure  them  there  with  a  hooked 
peg.     In  about  a  month  the  layers  will  be  rooted, 
when   they   may   be    removed    from    the   parent 
plants  and  placed  in   the  shade  for  a  few  days  to 
recover   from    the   check   sustained    by    removal. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  a  rich  fibrous  loam 
of  a  light  rather  than  a  heavy  description,  cut 
from  a  pasture  field  that  has  been  laid  down  and 
well  manured  for  a  number  of  years.     September 
is  the  best  month  for  obtaining  and  stacking  such 
loam,  which  should  not  exceed  3  inches  in  thick- 
ness.    To  every  eight  barrowloads  of  loam   add 
one  of  lime  rubbish  broken  small,  also  lU  lbs.  of 
bono  meal,  and  about  the  same  weight  of  soot 
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will  enrich  the  soil  and  make  it  unpalatable  to    When   plants  are  attacked   by  aphides   in  large  is   to   maintain  an  abundant   circulation   of   air 

worms.     In  potting  the  soil  must  be  well  rammed    numbers,   they   cause   great  injury  by  extracting  amongst  the  plants,  which  should  stand  clear  of 

into  the  pot  before  the  plant  is  placed  in  position,    the  juices  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  each  other,  and  on  a  fine  evening,  about  once  a 

which   should  be   sufficiently  low   to   allow   of  a    development  of  the  flowers.  week,  syringe  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  with  a 

mulching  being  applied  in  August.     Firm  potting        The  ilarguerite  Daisy  fly  (Phytomyza  affinis)  is  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  of  about 

is  an  important  item  in  the  successful  culture  of    a  destructive  pest,  which  appears  to  be  rapidly  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water, 

this    plant ;    it    prevents    over-luxuriance.      The    increasing.     The   presence  of  this  insect  may  be  After  the  plants  have  flowered  they  should  be  cut 

readily  discovered    by   the   leaves  becoming  dis-  down,  and  put  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame  where  they 

coloured  where  attacked.    The  fly  usually  appears  can  be  protected  from  severe  frost.     If  there  is 

in  spring,  and  lays  its  eggs  on   the  undersides  of  not  sufticient  convenience  for  protecting  the  old 

the  leaves  beneath  the  skin.     When  hatched  the  plants   a    number  of   cuttings  required  may  be 

favourable    grubs  begin   to  feed  on  the  sap  and  interior  cells  put  in  at  once,  and  when  the  time  for  propagation 

of  the  leaf.     Various  insecticides  have  been  tried  arrives  in  spring  their  tops  may  be  taken  off  and 

for  the  destruction  of  this  insect,  but  none  of  them  rooted.     In  this  way  the  stock  may  be  retained  in 

are  of  any  value  ;  if  applied  sufficiently  strong  to  ^  good   condition,   and   occupy   less   space   than   if 

destroy  the  grub  they  are  almost  certain  to  injure  ;  allowed  to  remain  in  the  flowering  pots. 

the  plant.     The  most  effectual  way  of  destroying  |  

the  grubs  is  to  carefully  examine  the  plants  and 
pick  off  any  leaves  seriously  damaged.  The  in- 
sect, in  those  that  have  been  but  slightly  injured, 
may  be  dispatched    by  pressing  it    between  the 


wood   and   leaves   produced    by 
potting    are    not    so    gross    and 
which    is    grown    in    less    tirm    soil,    but    it    is 
much    firmer    and    shorter    jointed,   and    being 
less    pithy    will    ripen     under    less 
conditions.       Well -ripened    comparatively    weak 
wood   produces  much   better  flowers    than    that 
which  is  unripened,  however  strong  it  may  be.     It 
is  not  a  good  plan  to  pot  all  the  plants  indiscrimi- 
nately at  once  :  it  is  better  to  examine  them  every 
week  and  repot  only  those  that  require  it.     The 
compost  should  be  in  a  comparatively  dry  condi- 
tion when   used,  otherwise  it  shrinks  and  cracks 
if  permitted  to  become  dry  after  being  rammed 
into  the  pots  in  a  wet  state.     As  soon  as  all  danger   thumb  and  the  finger.     The  affected  leaves  and 


of  spring  frost  is  over  the  pots  should  be  partially 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  in  an  open,  sunny 
situation,  out  of  the  shade  of  trees  or  buildings, 
and  sheltered  from  strong  winds.  If  large  flowers 
desired — and    we    consider    one  large,   well 


are 


stems  of  plants,  after  being  cut  down,  should  be 
burnt  instead  of  being  thrown  to  the  rubbish- 
heap.  Any  grubs  that  have  attained  full  size  will 
undergo  their  transformations  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  will  doubtless  prove  a  source  of 
formed  bloom  preferable  to  a  number  of  inferior  trouble  and  annoyance  in  the  future.  Chrysan- 
ones  —all  side  shoots  and  buds,  except  the  centre  themums  are  also  sometimes  attacked  by  the 
or  crown  bud,  must  be  removed  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  If  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  crown  bud  is  blind, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  leave  a  shoot  imme- 
diately below  it,  so  as  to  have  a  chance  of 
obtaining  a  flower  from  a  later  bud. 

Pompons  and  any  of  the  large-flowered 
varieties  required  for  cut-flower  purposes 
should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way  to  those 
grown  to  produce  large  specimen  flowers, 
e.xcept  that  the  first  bud  should  be  removed, 
and  three  of  the  side  shoots  nearest  the  bud 
retained.  On  these  all  the  buds  may  be 
aliened  to  remain.  The  plants  [should  be 
taken  under  glass  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber or  early  in  October,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  If  left  out  later  they 
are  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost  and  mildew; 
to  the  latter  they  are  very  subject  if  left 
out  after  the  dates  mentioned.  They  may 
be  put  in  Peach  houses  or  vineries  from 
which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  or  in 
any  other  house  that  may  be  vacant,  if  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  excluding  severe 
frost,  t'hrysanthemums  are  voracious  feed- 
ers; therefore  they  should  frequently  be 
supplied  with  weak  stimulants  from  the 
time  when  they  become  established  in  their 
flowering-pots  until  the  flowers  have  at- 
tained full  size  ;  its  use  may  then  be  discontinued. 
As  regards  the  best  kinds  of  manure  to  give  them, 
I  find  those  that  contain  the  largest  percentage  of 
ammonia  are  most  beneficial.  Sulphate  of  am- 
monia is  perhaps  the  best  for  the  purpose.     It  is  a 


Tunica  Sasifragi.     Engraved  fur  Tm. 


[)ZN  from  a  pbotagraph 


Sweet-scented    Flag. — "  Veronica's  "   list  of 
sweet-smelling-leaved    plants    given    recently  in 
The  Garden  did  not  include  the  sweet-scented 
Flag,  but  being  an  aquatic  perhaps  he  did   not 
think  it  desirable  to  mention  it.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, an  uninteresting  plant,  for  if  its  leaves  are 
crushed  in   the  hand  they  emit  a  peculiar  odour 
not  at  all  unpleasant.     Once  planted  in  a  pond  or 
lake  in  a  depth  of  "2  feet  or  so  of  water,  it  requires 
no  further  attention. — J.  C.  C. 
White    Everlasting    Pea. — Can  any  reader 
of  The  Garden  say  if  the  white  Everlasting 
Pea  comes  true  from  seed  ?     I  ask  this  ques- 
tion because  a  friend  of  mine  sowed  a  quan- 
tity of  seed  which  germinated  well,  but  of 
the  progeny  only  about  one-third  came  white. 
Near  to  the  white  was  a  plant  of  the  common 
red  kind,    and   I   thought  that   my  friend 
might  by  mistake  have  mixed  some  of  the 
seeds  of  this  with  the  white  sort.     I  found, 
however,  that  he  had  carefully  cleared  the 
coloured  one  away  before  gathering  the  seed 
from  the  white  variety.     Assuming  that  no 
mistake  was  made,  it  is  evident  either  that 
the  two  varieties  were  cross-fertilised  when 
in  bloom,  or  that  some  of  the  white  ones 
reverted  to  the  typical  form,  for  I  suppose 
that  the  white    is    a   sport  from  the  pink 
kind.     I  think  it  more  likely  to  be  a  case  of 
reversion,  as  all  the  pink-flowered  seedlings 
were  identical  in  colour.     There  was  not 
the  slightest  difference  between  them  and 
the  ordinary  pink-flowered  kind.     Had  they 
intercrossed,    one    would    naturally    think 
that  some  would  have  come  paler  in  colour 
than  others.     If  any  of  your  readers  have 
any  experience  in  raising  the  white  Ever- 
lasting Pea  from  seeds,  they  would  oblige  by 
stating  whether  the  results  are  the  same 
as  in  the  above-mentioned  instance. — J.  C.  B. 


strong  fertiliser  and  requires  to  be  used  with  dis 


larvK  of  Mania  typica,  which  cause  great 
damage  by  eating  through  the  flower-stem  im- 
mediately below  the  bud,  thus  rendering  it 
abortive.     This  species  only  eats  half  the  thick-    This 

ness    of   the    leaves    they  are    consuming.     The    perhaps  because  its  place  and  use  are  not  so  ob- 
most  effectual  method  of  exterminating  it  is  by    vious  as  those  of  more  showy  things  ;  but  rightly 


TUNICA  SAXIFRAGA. 
little  plant  is  not  often  seen  in  gardens, 


cretiou,  as  an  overdose  might  ruin  all  to  which  it    careful  hand-picking.     Earwigs  are  considered  to    employed  it  is  a   pretty  and  useful  plant.      It 


is  applied.  One  hundredweight  per  statute  acre 
is  considered  a  liberal  allowance  for  land  under 
farm  cultivation.  That  would  amount  to  only 
about  l-'25th  of  an  ounce  per  square  foot,  so  that 
plants  in  pots  from  S  inches  to  10  inches  in  dia 


be  very  destructive  to  the  Chrysanthemum.    From 

experiments    that    I    have    recently   made    with 

these  insects,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

they   do    not    commit    so    much    damage    as    is 

generally  imputed  to  them.  Their  food  consists 
meter  will  each  require  only  a  very  smaU  quantity,  chiefly  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  but  they  are 
Chrysanthemums  will  bear  stronger  applications  not,  strictly  speaking,  vegetarians,  ily  observa- 
without  apparent  injury,  but  I  consider  that  it  is  tions  lead  me  to  believe  that  they  cause  little  or 
better  to  apply  it  at  the  strength  mentioned,  and  no  injury  to  the  buds  or  flowers,  to  which  they  go 
repeat  it  once  a  week  if  necessary.  It  should  be  for  the  purpose  either  of  feeding  upon  some  other 
used  in  a  liquid  state,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  per-    insect  that  infests  the  plants  or  to  escape  notice. 

meate  the  whole  body  of  soil  in  that  condition  In  some  parts  of  the  country  they  are  much  more  miserable  appearance,  lying  flat  upon  the  ground, 
than  it  applied  in  crystals.  :  numerous  than  in  others.    If  considered  necessary 

Greenfly  is  their  most  common  enemy.    A  sharp  !  t^ey  may  be  trapped  in  small  flower-pots  partially 
look-out  should  be  kept  for  the  first  appearance  of   fi"ed  ^''th  'l^y  i^phagnum  Moss,  m  short  lengths 
this    insect,   and   as    soon  as  discovered    means'"'    ^°''"   "-   ^""A"-'^'-  "^-H--"     "-   '"   """  "t'^"'- 
should  be  taken  for  its  destruction.     One  or  two 
applications  of  tobacco-powder  or  a  solution   of 
tobacco-juice  will  destroy  it,  and  these  can  most 

readily   be  applied  to  the   plants  when   in   their  i      ___  ^      „  ,  ... 

summer  quarters  ;  whereas,  if  attacked  after  re-  and  spreads  quickly  if  not  prevented.  It  may  be  the  pests,  and  they  decamp.  But  tobacco  water,  in 
moval  indoors  fumigation  with  tobacco-paper  will  removed  by  one  or  two  applications  of  sulphide  of  the  ratio  of  one  of  juice  to  three  or  six  of  water,  ac- 
he the  most  effectual  method  of  dealing  with  it.    potassium.    The  best  way  of  preventing  an  attack  .  cording  to  the  strength  of  the  material  delivered , 


of  Bean  or  Sunflower  stalks,  or  in  any  other 
hollow  object  that  will  provide  a  retreat  for  them. 
Whatever  is  employed  should  be  examined  every 
morning  and  the  insects  destroyed. 

Mildew  is  very  injurious  to  Chi-ysanthemums, 


does  well  in  bare,  poor  ground  and  is  very  handy 
for  carpeting  over  bulbs.  Where  the  Meadow 
.Saffronsaregrowiiinborders(theirriglit  place  being 
of  course  in  gras.s),  there  can  bs  no  betterplantto 
cover  the  space  they  leave  bare  before  and  after 
flowering.  The  bushy,  rather  wiry  nature  of  the 
Tunica  flower-stems  gives  just  the  support  needed 
by  the  Colchicums,  whose  heavy  flower-cups, 
lacking  the  friendly  support  of  their  natural  ally, 
fall  over  before  their  beauty  is  over  and  present  a 


Verbenas  and  red  spider. — Watering  with 
soot  water  will  not  destroy  red  spider  on  "  B.'s  " 
plants.  Possibly  he  misunderstood  his  instruc- 
tions, which  were  probably  to  sprinkle  the 
Verbenas  overhead  with  soot  water,  or,  better 
still,  dip  them  in  it.  This,  if  it  does  not  kill  the 
spiders,  renders  the  leaves  and  stems  too  bitter  for 
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is  a  more  potent  and  thorough  dip  for  red  spider 
and  other  insects,  and  is  equally  safe  if  tested 
before  using  it  extensively.  Concoct  your  mix- 
ture, thoroughly  incorporate  it  with  the  water, 
dip  a  few  plants  and  leave  for  a  couple  of  days 
and  examine  them.  Should  the  insects  be  dead 
and  the  plants  safe,  dip  the  whole  and  the  pests  will 
be  got  rid  of  ;  but  should  the  pests  not  be  dead, 
strengthen  the  dip  by  adding  more  tobacco  liquor. 
Should  the  test  plants  be  injured  in  leaf  or  shoot- 
let,  water  down  the  dip  to  safe  proportions.  All 
this  may  seem  excessive  care  to  take  about  such  a 
small  matter  ;  and  were  tobacco  liquors  of  uniform 
strength.  Verbenas  or  other  plants  always  endowed 
with  the  same  power  of  enduring  dips,  the 
matter  might  be  reduced  to  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. But  while  both  these  vital  factors  to  the 
solution  of  our  problem  vary  widely,  there  is  no 
safe  way  of  proceeding  but  by  experiment.  Dips 
are  also  far  safer  than  fumigation,  for  thrips  and 
spider — and  they  are  mos'ly  associated  on  A'er- 
benas — will  bear  almost  any  amount  of  smoke 
with  impunity,  the  leaves  and  shoots  being  apt  to 
be  burned  up  before  these  pests  will  succumb. 
Neither  will  soot  water  at  the  roots  free  Verbenas 
from  rust,  if  by  that  he  means  a  sort  of  canker 
apart  from  the  efiects  of  red  spider  and  other 
pests.  During  the  winter  clean  water  is  best,  as 
the  object  is  not  to  stimulate  the  plants  into  fresh 
growth,  but  to  preserve  that  already  made  until 
warm  weather  or  the  season  of  propagation  comes. 
During  the  season  of  free  growth  slight  dressings 
of  soot  are  a  useful  manure  for  Verbenas,  but,  if 
overdone,  they  partially  burn  their  roots  and  may 
become  a  fruitful  source  of  canker,  alia-:  rust. 
From  4.5"  to  .50'  is  a  safe  temperature  for  Verbenas 
in  a  state  of  rest  in  winter,  though  the  largest 
collection  ever  handled  by  the  writer  was  wintered 
in  cold  pits  under  mat  coverings,  and  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  40'. — HoKTns. 

Verbenas  will  keep  well  through  the  winter 

in  any  light,  airy  greenhouse  from  which  frost  can 
be  excluded.  "  B."  should  keep  them  well  up  to 
the  glass,  give  as  much  air  as  the  outdoor  tempera - 
t"re  will  admit ;  give  only  sufficient  water  at  the  root 
to  prevent  flagging,  and  an  occasional  dust  of  sulphur 
as  a  preventive  of  mildew.  With  respect  to  red 
spider  and  other  enemies,  put  a  wineglassful  of 
paraflin  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  soft  soap  in  a  pail  of 
warm  water,  mix  all  well  together,  and  thoroughly 
inciirporate  the  paraffin  with  the  water  by  frequent 
syringings ;  clip  the  Verbenas  in  the  mixture.  Same 
v.irieties  keep  much  b.tter  than  others,  and  it  is  as 
Well  to  discard  at  once  any  that  appear  weakly  and 
delicate,  reserving  only  those  of  dwarf,  bushy  habit 
and  of  vigorous  constitution.  The  Verbena  has  always 
been  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  I 
have  discovered  a  new  bedder  that  is  lilcely  to  prove 
an  acquisition.  Amongst  a  batch  of  seedlings  it 
arrested  my  attention  three  seasons  ago.  It  was 
saved  and  propagated,  and  has  quite  answered  our 
expectations.  It  is  pure  white  and  scented.  The 
truss  is  good  and  thrown  well  up  abo^e  the  foliage. 
It  has  been  very  effective  in  our  flower  garden  this 
summer.  I  would  strongly  advise  all  who  grow  Ver- 
benis  to  .select  any  seedlings  that  are  out  of  the  com- 
mon, either  in  matter  of  colour,  freed-nn,  or  vigour, 
the  last-named  quality  being  indispensable.  Verbenas 
succeed  b-'St  in  a  fairly  holding  soil — a  sandy  loam, 
and  if  the  weather  is  iiot  and  dry  when  they  are  first 
put  out,  a  slight  mulching  and  good  soaking  of  water 
are  necessary  ;  they  should  be  pegged  down  as  soon 
as  possible,  iu  order  that  the  surface  may  be  quickly 
covered  with  growth,  and  this  little  extra  attention  at 
starting  will  be  amply  repaid.  One  sometimes  hears 
the  remark  made  that  the  strike  of  Verbenas  h.as  not 
been  good  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  young,  tender 
growths,  but  this  can  always  be  remedied  by  the 
application  of  a  thorough  soaking  of  weak  manure- 
water  early  in  August  ;  we  secure  in  September  by 
this  means  hundreds  of  good  cuttings  from  a  very 
small  bed. — E.  B. 

Japanese  Anemones  and  Tritomas. — These 
associate  well  together,  i.e.,  the  variety  Honorine 
Jobert.  Much  has  been  said  lately  about  both 
these  plants,  but  nothing  respecting  them  when 
massed  together.     The  Torch  Lilies,  conspicuous 


as  they  are,  are  rendered  more  so  when  inter- 
mingled with  the  Anemones,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whiteness  of  the  Anemones  is  enhanced 
by  being  intermixed  with  such  brilliant  neigh- 
bours. Three  years  ago  we  had  to  divide  some 
large  plants  of  Tritomas,  but  we  have  found  that 
they  do  not  like  division ;  this  is  the  first  year  iu 
which  they  have  flowered  again,  although  they 
started  into  growth  nicely  soon  after  they  had 
been  divided.  We  possess  also  the  red  form  of 
the  Anemone  in  various  tints,  but  we  find  the 
white  sort  is  always  preferred  for  decorations  and 
vases  indoors. — .J.  Salher,  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 

Gladiolus   Colvillei  de  Versailles. — Bulbs 

of  this  plant  came  to  me  last  spring,  along  with 
some  other  early-flowering  sorts,  and  I  concluded 
it  would  flower  at  the  same  time  as  the  others  ; 
but  it  did  not  do  so— in  fact,  it  was  the  middle  of 
October  before  a  blossom  opened.  However,  the 
flowers  are  well  worth  waiting  for,  they  are  so 
very  pretty.  No  doubt  this  variety  is  known  to 
some,  but  for  the  information  of  such  as  do  not 
know  it,  I  may  say  that  it  is  an  enlarged  form  of 
The  Bride,  which  is  well  known  to  be  an  early- 
flowering  white  variety  ;  the  one  under  notice, 
however,  has  a  beautiful  white-pink  stripe  running 
down  the  centre  of  the  three  lower  petals.  The 
top  petals  are  pure  white,  while  the  throat  of  the 
flower  is  pink — colours  which  contrast  pleasingly 
with  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  It  is 
more  vigorous  than  The  Bride,  and,  if  it  did  but 
flower  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  invaluable  ; 
but,  as  it  flowers  so  late,  when  winds  and  rain 
prevail,  a  good  deal  of  its  beauty  is  lost. — .1.  C.  C. 

Planting  out  Arums  in  summer. — ilr. 
Muir  (p.  44."))  does  well  to  recall  this  practice,  at 
one  time  more  common  than  it  is  now.  Towards 
the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June  the  Arum  Lilies 
used  to  be  divided  and  planted  in  rich  soil ;  some 
of  the  strongest  flowered  in  the  open  in  the  late 
autumn,  and  the  whole  were  potted  up  seveial  at 
times  in  full  flower  towards  the  middle  or  end  of 
October.  By  the  way,  this  fine  old  plant  used 
also  to  be  very  successfully  employed  for  the 
furnishing  of  shallow  tanks  in  the  conserv.atory. 
One  of  the  first  and  finest  plants  ever  seen  by  the 
writer  was  grown  in  a  vinery  tank  placed  over  two 
flue  furnaces;  it  was  grown  in  a  12  inch  pot,  but 
the  roots  overflowed  the  pot  in  all  directions,  and 
at  times  used  to  almost  fill  the  tank.  When  they 
encroached  too  much  on  the  water,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  overflow  roots  was  cleared  out ; 
more  were  speedily  forthcoming,  and  the  plant 
did  not  seem  the  worse  for  these  severe  root- 
prunings.  Two  features  about  these  Arum  Lilies 
in  the  warm  tank  impressed  themselves  on  my 
mind;  the  first,  that  the  plant  was  never  without 
leaves  and  seldom  without  bloom,  either  fully 
expanded  or  partially  grown. — Hoktus. 

Aster  ibericus. — On  sending  a  better  speci- 
men of  M.  Max  Leichtlin's  Asteribericus  to  Kew,  I 
received  a  letter  giving  an  opinion  that  it  could 
not  be  A.  Amellusvar.  ibericus  of  DeC'andolleand 
Boissier.  It  may  perhaps  be  a  variety  of  hybrid 
origin,  accidentally  raised  in  cultivation.  I' am 
sending  a  plant  to  be  grown  at  Kew,  and  regret 
that  I  have  not  more  to  distribute  at  present,  but 
it  is  very  slow  of  increase,  seldom  making  more 
than  one  stalk  from  a  plant  one  or  two  years  old. 
Hybrid  Asters  from  accidental  seed  are  often  found 
in  gardens,  and  are  worth  notice  because  I  am 
convinced  that  many  of  the  best  Asters  in  culti- 
vation have  originated  in  this  way. — (_'.  Wcillev 
DoD,  E,I;ie  Hall. 

Primula  capitata  major. — I  quite  agree  with 
my  friend  Mr.  WoUey  Dod  that  caution  should  be 
used  in  adding  to  the  names  of  plants,  and  in  the 
case  of  Primula  capitata  major,  to  which  he 
alluded  (p.  474)  some  time  back,  I  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  floral  committee  some  flowers  of  this 
Primrose,  and  without  leaving  the  chair  said  it  was 
only  a  fine  form  of  Primula  capitata,  but  as  the 
plants  developed  themselves  they  seemed  to  be, 
horticidturally  speaking,  new,  and  as  leaves,  heads, 
and  flowers  were  all  so  much  larger  than  the  type,  I 
proposed  the  addition  of  major  ;   the  strong  stem 


of  one  measured  was  20  inches  high,  and  I  doubt 
this  being  the  tallest.  From  some  experience  with 
Himalayan  Primroses,  among  them  P.  capitata 
(see  report  of  the  Primula  Conference),  I  do  not 
fear  the  plant  degenerating  in  this  country. 
Several  experienced  hardy  plant  growers  who  saw 
the  flowers  exhibited  were  of  my  opinion  as  to  its 
being  a  new  and  valuable  plant.  — George  F. 
Wilson,  Ilealherbank,  WtyhrUhjc  Heath. 

Iris  susiana  in  full  growth,  in  November. 

— Mr.  West's  note  of  the  unprecedentedly  early 
blooming  of  Iris  stylosa  in  Surrey  induces  me  to 
record  the  early  growth  of  susiana.  I  am  also 
anxious  to  learn  how  to  treat  it  for  the  best.  The 
whole  of  our  dozen  or  so  of  plants  are  throwing 
up  young  leaves  and  stems,  and  I  fear  that  the 
unseasonable  growth  will  tend  to  the  destruction 
of  this  magnificent,  but  never  over-hardy,  variety 
by  frost.  Would  a  wisp  of  Bracken  wrapped 
round  them  insure  their  safety  ?  or  would  it  be 
better  to  box  or  pot  them  up  and  winter  under 
glass?  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  we  have 
obtained  a  pretty  good  stock  of  this  fine  sort,  and 
should  not  like  to  lose  it.  Last  summer  we  had 
some  fine  blooms,  and  next  season  we  expected 
many  but  for  this  unseasonable  growth. — D.  T.  F. 

Moss-covered  stones. — When  pieces  of  stone, 
especially  sandstone,  are  used  about  a  garden  for 
the  shelter  or  general  good  of  plants,  they  will  be 
found  in  some  situations  to  be  completely  coated 
with  bright  green  Moss.  Having,  at  Oakwood,  a 
long  mound  in  full  view  of  the  cottage  windows, 
on  which  mound  it  was  desirable  to  put  some 
stone  to  prevent  the  soil  washing  away  from  the 
plants,  I  collected  Moss-covered  pieces  of  stone 
and  sunk  them  about  half  their  depth  in  the  soil. 
Tlie  Moss,  though  dried  up  in  summer,  has  become 
again  bright  green,  so  that  in  place  of  bare  stones 
we  have  quite  a  pretty  object  to  look  upon  at  a  time 
when  flowers  are  almost  over.  It  is  possible  that 
this  hint  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  reader?. 
— Georck  F.  Wilson,  Hmtherhanl;  Weyhridcje. 
Ihaih. 


NOTES. 

Winter  colour  in  the  garden. — There  is  a 
story  told  in  the  studios  now  and  then  of  a 
French  artist  who  never  studied  from  Nature, 
because,  as  he  remarked,  she  was  "  too  green  and 
too  badly  lighted."  Now,  the  time  of  winter, 
when  Nature  is  all  greys  and  browns,  ought  to 
have  satisfied  at  least  one  of  the  above  conditions, 
but  there  is,  after  all,  no  hope  for  the  last.  If 
Nature  is  not  always  beautiful  to  us,  she  will 
never  try  to  please  us  at  all ;  she,  at  any  rate, 
can  well  afford  to  await  the  coming  of  admirers 
like  a  queen.  The  colours  in  the  garden  on 
these  fine  sunny  November  days  are  very  rich 
and  precious — not  glaring,  like  those  of  the  rosy 
summer-time,  it  is  true,  but  as  is  the  russet 
Apjjlo  or  the  red-brown  Pear  to  the  rosy  cloud, 
or  the  snowy  whiteness  of  their  blossoming,  so 
now  are  the  winter  tints  most  lovely  in  the 
garden.  Even  the  stones,  so  dry  and  harsh  in 
summer,  are  now  moist  and  embroidered  with 
velvety  Moss  or  soft  grey  Lichen,  and  Saxifrage 
or  Sempervivum,  unnoticed  in  flowery  summer, 
are  now  a  study  in  themselves  of  rich,  warm 
olive-greens  and  reds  and  browns.  Here  and 
there  are  brighter  glints  and  gleams  of  Chrysan- 
themums, yellow,  red,  crimson,  and  brown.  There 
is  Veitch's  Creeper,  with  its  many-footed  wreaths 
of  Ijronzy  red  leaflets  still  slowly  creeping  up  the 
old  grey  walls.  If  you  do  not  know  how  this 
plant  really  walks  up  a  bit  of  sunny  wall,  step 
over  to  the  first  bit  you  see,  and  you  will  think 
its  curious  method  of  progression  but  little  short 
of  a  miracle.  Tufts  of  flowering  Ivy  of  a  golden 
green  are  covered  with  flies,  as  if  the  summer 
time  had  not  yet  left  us,  and  there  are  Violets 
and  Piiraroses  enough  in  blossom  to  remind  one 
of  spring.  But  somehow  one  always  feels  a  tinge 
of  melancholy  on   these  soft,  warm  November 
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days,  for  there  is  ever  present  the  conviction 
that  they  are  too  good  to  last— an  unseasonalile 
luxury  for  which  we  shall  have  to  pay  too  dearly. 

COLCHICDM  BivoN^.— So   far  as   I   know  at 

present,  this  seems  to  be  the  very  latest  of  all  the 
autumnal  species  of  Colchicum.  I  say  autumnal, 
because  I  hold  that  what  we  call  LulbocoJium 
vernum  now  is  only  the  Colchicum  vernum  of 
Besler's  "  Hortus  Eystettensis,"  a  Colchicum 
which  flowers  in  early  spring  instead  of  in  late 
autumn.  I  saw  a  good  group  of  the  above 
C.  liivona;  (Guss.)  flowering  freely  in  a  friend's 
garden  on  Xovembcr  1!),  and,  as  he  informs  me, 
he  obtained  roots  under  the  name  of  C.  lusitani- 
cum  of  Brotero,  this  last  being,  as  I  suppose,  a 
synonym,  but,  as  I  apprehend,  it  is  by  no  means 
common  in  gardens  generally.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Kwbank  or  some  other  lover  of  hardy  bulbs  will 
tell  us  more  of  this  robust  and  hardy  plant. 
Its  flowers  are  borne  well  above  the  soil,  and  are 
of  a  soft  lilac-purple  or  rose  colour  faintly 
te-ssellated,  as  is  so  generally  the  ease  with  these 
flowers.  It  would  appear  naturally  to  all'ect  dry 
localities  in  the  warmer  jiarts  of  Portugal,  Itily, 
near  Xaples,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  in  the  island  of 
Crete.  As  a  planl  for  a  high,  dry,  and  sheltered 
position  on  rockwork  in  full  .'unshine,  this  late 
blossoming  bulb  seems  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

CoRi3ci..\RiA  MINOR. — The  first  Narcissus  to 
flower  wiih  us  opened  its  eyes  to  the  sunshine  of 
Xovember  21,  but  Canon  Ellacombe  tells  me 
that  one  of  the  varieties  of  X.  Tazetta,  called  the 
Scilly  White,  has  blossomed  with  him  in  the 
open  air  at  Bitton.  It  opened  its  hrtt  flowers  on 
November  1,  and,  accidental  though  it  may  be, 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  Narcissi  to 
flower  thus  early  suggests  many  potentialities  in 
the  management  of  our  bulbs.  I  think  it  was 
Loudon  who  recommended  the  keeping  of  bulbs 
dormant  or  at  rest  for  one  season,  in  order  to 
make  them  more  precocious  the  next,  but  I  am 
not  sure  if  any  well  directed  experiments  in  this 
way  have  ever  been  tried.  The  little  Hooped  Petti- 
coii't  Dafl'odil  now  flowering  with  us  is  in  a  green- 
house wherein  it  has  been  grown  ever  since  the 
late  Rev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe  made  his  journey  to 
Spain  along  with  Mr.  George  Maw.  He  was  the 
most  generous  of  collectors,  and  sent  me  soine- 
thing  like  a  tithe  of  his  lucky  finds  in  Leon  and 
the  Escurial.  It  would  not  be  so  very  ditficult 
to  get  such  early  Daffodils  as  is  X.  pallidus  pre- 
cox to  bloom  in  Xovember,  or  at  the  latest  by 
Christmas  Day,  by  growing  them,  ripening  them 
olf,  and  resting  them  by  keeping  them  dry  in 
the  pots  in  a  greenhouse  climate.  So  treated, 
it  would  be  easy  to  have  them  a  little  earlier 
every  season,  and  if  well  and  judiciously  nourished 
when  in  full  vigour  of  growth  and  flowering,  the 
bulbs  would  increase  in  size  and  strength  instead 
of  deteriorating,  as  they  do  when  starved  and 
neglected.  There  is  a  good  opening  for  anyone 
who  will  treat  some  of  the  earlier  blooming 
Daft'odils  from  Portugal,  Italy,  and  other  warmer 
lands  than  ours  with  the  care  we  give  ungrudg- 
ingly to  Amaryllises  or  Xerines.  As  it  is,  we 
do  not  obtain  a  tithe  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
which  Narcissi  in  pots  are  capable  of  giving. 

Cdltdral  variability  of  white  Daffodils. 
— I  believe  those  who  originated  the  idea  that 
white  Daft'odils  will  not  grow  healthily  and  well 
in  the  Chiswick  garden  of  the  lloyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  have  not  as  yet  proved  their  case. 
The  fact  is,  they  used  to  grow  well  there  in  the 
days  of  Salisbury,  Haworth,  and  Herbert,  a  fact, 
however,  which  does  not  absolutely  prove  that 
they  will  do  so  now.  My  own  impression  is  that 
the}'  will  do  so,  and  certainly  we  may  "  go  further 
and  fare  worse  "  in  the  selection  of  neutral  terri- 
tory on  which  to  hold  a  tournament.     I   have 


more  faith  in  a  common-sense  plan  of  deep  dig- 
ging and  early  planting  in  August  than  in  any 
scientific  investigati'in  whatever.  Nutrition  now- 
a-days  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  everything 
really  important  in  plant  culture,  and  if  Jlr. 
Barron  does  not  tell  us  that  the  atmosphere  at 
Chiswick  is  too  impure  for  white  Daffodil  cul- 
ture, I  would  venture  to  go  bail  that  all  other 
details  of  soil  and  culture  are  or  will  be  well  pro- 
vided. Miss  White  grows  white  Daflbdils  so 
well,  and  is  such  a  great  authority  upon  them, 
that  I  feel  a  little  taken  aback  when  she  men- 
tions growers  in  the  matter.  As  she  wisely  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  competition  in  the  matter  so 
far  as  growers  are  concerned,  but, as  I  imagine,no 
one  can  deny  that  any  one  soil  and  climate  is 
e<pially  (air  and  equal  in  its  effects  upon  any  one 
Dafl'odil  from  any  number  of  growers.  This  is 
the  point,  of  course,  and  I  hold  that  Chiswick  is 
the  best  place  for  a  trial  of  Daffodils  of  any  and 
all  kinds,  if  you  take  all  the  facts  of  the  case  into 
fair  and  impartial  consideration.  Mr.  Barron  is 
a  past  master  in  trials  of  this  kind,  and  that  he 
is  not  Diiffodil-mad  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  good  many 
points  in  his  favour  as  an  arbitrator  in  such  a 
delicate  matter  as  this  appears  to  be.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  Jliss  White  (p.  474)  admits  that  soils 
difl'erent  and  places  apart  do  really  alter  or 
obliterate  the  characteristics  of  white  Daffodils. 
I  have  upheld  this  view  of  the  question  for  some 
time.  I,  of  course,  grant  freely  that  Chiswick 
may  not  be  the  very  best  place  for  white  Daft'odils 
per  si;  but,  considering  all  things,  I  believe  Chis- 
wick to  be  the  best  place  obtainable  near  London. 
Bulb  growth.— There  is  a  little  mystery 
about  bulb  growth  since,  but  few  of  us  seem  to 
have  any  clear  and  practical  knowledge  of  how 
the  little  seedling  bulbs  get  down  into  the  earth, 
although  most  of  us  know  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  Crocus,  Lilies,  and  many  other  full- 
grown  bulbs  is  not  to  go  down,  but  to  come  up 
to  the  surface  as  soon  as  ever  they  can.  When 
the  seeds  of  Crocus  and  most  other  Irids  fall  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  those  which  fall  acci- 
dentally into  cracks  or  depressions  of  the  surface 
have  so  far  the  advantage,  and  these  seeds 
germinate  first,  the  germinal  bud  or  embryo 
being,  moreover,  actually  pushed  lower  down  into 
the  earth  by  its  normal  growth  force.  There 
are,  however,  other  agencies  at  work.  I  forget 
the  exact  details,  but  in  Darwin's  work  on  earth- 
worms he  shows  how  the  surface  of  a  field 
actually  becomes  raiseil  above  a  dressing  of  lime- 
stones, and  possibly  the  earthworm  also  helps  to 
cover  up  bulbs  in  the  garden  by  throwing  up  the 
soil.  In  vol.  -^-iii.  iif  the  "Journal  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London,"  pp.  117,  118,  there 
are  a  figure  and  description  of  Crocus  bulb  de- 
velopment by  Thilo  Irmisch,  but  he,  like  5Ir. 
Maw,  does  not  allude  to  the  down-thrusting 
power  of  the  seed  on  the  young  germinating 
point  which  ultimately  becomes  the  bulb.  The 
main  point  seems  to  be  this,  young  seedling  bulbs 
work  downwards  into  the  soil  on  which  the  seeds 
naturally  fall,  and  the  question  I  would  put  to 
all  practical  observers  of  the  fact  is,  how  is  this 
done  1  Only  the  other  day  I  had  to  throw  a 
thick  top-dressing  of  earth  on  to  our  liues  of  old 
Crocus,  as  the  tops  of  their  bulbs  were  showing 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  these  bulbs 
were  planted  5  inches  deep  only  three  years  ago. 
The  way  the  bulbs  of  white  Lilies  come  to  the 
surface  is  well  known.  Yeroxica. 


last  an  indefinite  time,  and  as  it  only  cost  a  penny, 
no  one  can  say  it  was  dear.  On  a  previous  occa- 
sion I  suggested  that  nurserymen  should  send  out 
with  their  trees  this  or  some  other  imperishable 
label,  the  purchaser,  of  course,  paying  for  them, 
and  for  fruit  trees  and  Roses  I  see  no  difficulty 
why  sucli  an  arrangement  should  not  be  carried 
out.  If  a  label  that  only  cost  a  penny  will  last  out 
the  life  of  a  tree,  surely  it  is  worth  an  effort  to 
secure  it.  For  dwarf  Roses  we  have  such  labels 
attached  to  an  iron  support  rising  about  9  inches 
out  of  the  ground,  and  although  they  are  not  legi- 
ble at  any  great  distance  from  them,  their  imper- 
ishable nature  renders  them  very  suitable  for  out- 
door subjects.  For  pyramid  and  cordon  fruit 
trees  we  use  the  same  kind  of  iron  support,  to 
which  the  label  is  attached  by  a  crook  at  the  end, 
and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  them,  as  I  get  a 
label,  iron  support  and  all  for  the  sum  of  '2'jd.,  and 
it  ensures  the  identity  of  the  tree  for  an  indefinite 
time.— J.  C.  C. 

*^*  The  label  to  which  these  remarks  apply  is  a 
little  oval  one  witli  raised  letters,  perfectly  legi- 
ble, and  apparently  indestructible.  A  hole  at  the 
top  enables  it  to  be  fastened  to  the  wall. — Ed. 
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Imperisha'ble  labels. — I  send  you  one  of  the 
labels  manufactured  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
which  has  been  exposed  to  all  weathers  on  a  wall 
facing  the  west  for  sixteen  years.  As  you  will  see, 
it  is  in  as  good  condition  now  as  when  it  first  left 
the  mould  in  which  it  was  cast,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, it  left  in  the  same  position,  it  mould  evidently 


ROSE  STOCKS. 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  times  of  general  compro- 
mise to  read  such  a  slashing  article  as  that  by 
"  T.  W.  G."  (pp.  4:37,  43S)  Whatever  opposition 
or  enthusiasm  it  may  evoke,  no  one  can  fail  to 
admire  its  thoroughness.  It  is  virtually  a  per- 
emptory notice  to  the  Manetti  to  quit,  begone, 
bag  and  baggage,  out  of  field  and  garden.  It  is  as 
easy  to  do  this  as  to  call  up  spirits  from  the  vast}' 
deep.  Will  the  latter  come,  or  the  Manetti  begone'; 
That  is  the  all-important  question  for  rosarians  to 
settle,  the  hard  nut  for  them  to  crack  this  win- 
ter. As  is  generally  the  case,  something  like  a 
calm  has  succeeded  or  followed  "  T.  W.  G.'s" 
sledge-hammer  blows  on  the  Manetti.  True, 
"J.  C.  C."  mildly  remonstrates  on  page  453,  but 
he  finds  less  fault  with  the  ilanetti  than  with  its 
removal.  Work  it  where  it  is  to  grow,  and  it  will 
prove  anything  but  worthless.  Not  a  few  other 
stocks  would  fie  much  improved  and  sooner  con- 
verted into  charming  Rose  bushes  could  this  rule 
be  Eenerally  applied.  Unfortunately,  it  is  imprac- 
ticable unless  every  rosarian  grew  his  own  stocks 
and  had  patience  to  wait  until  these  could  be 
grown,  worked,  and  developed  into  Ro.se  trees 
where  first  planted.  But  while  the  trade  is  ex- 
pected to  rush  up  plants  and  provide  them  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate  for  the  public,  Roses  must 
be  transplanted,  and  also  transported  almost  sos  oon 
as  worked,  and  the  stock  that  will  not  bear  either 
or  both  with  comparative  impunity  must  give 
place  to  a  better  one.  But  is  the  Manetti  really 
so  bad,  and  the  Brier  so  very  good  as  "  T.  W.  G." 
affirms'/  These  are  questions  that  can  hardly  be 
answered  by  any  one  man,  however  gifted  or  well 
qualified  to  hold  and  forcibly  express  an  opinion. 

While  admiring  outspoken  thoroughness  either 
of  praise  or  blame  as  much  as  most  rosarians, 
such  sweeping  condemnation  of  one  stock  and  un- 
qualified praise  of  another  is  not  the  likeliest 
method  to  beget  implicit  confidence.  People  also 
have  a  lingering  affection  for  any  bridge  that  has 
carried  them  safely  over,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Manetti  has  given  a  wonderful 
impulse  to  Rose  culture,  and  possibly  carried 
Roses  into  hundreds  and  thousands  of  gardens 
where  they  could  hardly  have  entered  without  it. 
It  is  also  still  such  a  potent  factor  in  Rose  culture 
that  it  must  not  be  dismissed  in  disgrace  so  soon 
as  one  loud  blast  of  denunciation  has  been 
uttered  against  it.  The  use  of  the  Manetti  Rose 
as  a  stock,  its  rapid  rise  to  fame  and  fortune,  are 
matters  almost  of  yesterday,  and  it  will  be  passing 
strange  should  its  fall  be  as  rapid  as  its  rise.  It 
almost  annihilates  time  in  the  raising  of  Roses, 
and  promised  rosarians  deliverance  from  most  of 
their  troubles,  if  not  a  sort  of  processional  series 
of  triumphs  and  unbroken  prosperity.     Rooting 
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like  a  weed,  growing  vigorously  as  a  Willow  by 
the  watercourse,  taking  on  all  sorts  of  foreign 
buds,  as  to  the  manner  born  of  the  most  generous 
foster-mother  that  had  yet  been  found,  the  Ma- 
netti  became  the  stock  of  the  period  and  promised 
to  remain  the  most  popular  stock  for  posterity. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  write  that  Ma- 
nettis  were  propagated  and  planted  by  the  million. 
How  are  your  Manettis  (Briers)?  is  becoming  the 
question  among  rosarians  as  common  as,  how  are 
your  Mangolds  or  bullocks?  among  farmers.  No 
inspection  of  great  trade  grounds  was  considered 
complete  until  the  eyes,  fatigued  by  running  along 
lines  or  through  breaks  of  glowing  beauty  of  any 
length  or  depth,  cooled  themselves  in  the  broad 
breaks  or  wide  fields  of  JIanettis.  This  was  as 
refreshing  as  a  series  of  headers  to  a  robust  swim- 
mer on  a  sultry  day. 

The  Manetti  was  written  up  as  the  stock  for  all 
sorts,  classes,  and  forms  of  dwarf  Roses.  Roses 
in  pots,  or  in  the  open,  Teas  or  Perpetuals,  all 
must  be  manetticised  before  perfection  could  be 
reached.  This  popular  stock  revealed  the  mystic 
art  of  making  weak  Roses  strong,  and  strong  ones 
still  more  vigorous  and  beautiful. 

No  stock  could  foster  growth  so  rapidly ;  yards 
were  thrown  off  from  this  rootstook  faster  than 
feet,  or  even  inches,  from  some  other ;  such,  for 
example,  as  some  Brier  own-root  Roses,  and  in  such 
speed  there  was  great  profit.  There  was  not  only 
popularity,  but  more  money  in  Manettis  than  any 
other  stock,  and  hence,  doubtless,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent its  legitimate  extension  and  great  commercial 
success.  Not  that  it  was  ever  quite  all  gold  tliat 
glittered  in  regard  to  this  stock ;  for  early  in  its 
history  its  evanescent  character  was  whispered 
abroad ;  but  longevity  is  not  everything,  retorted 
its  devotees,  and,  further,  they  were  ready  with  a 
plan  that  rendered  the  length  of  life  of  the  stock 
of  small  moment.  Here  is  any  reasonable  amount 
of  vigour.  Let  us  take  advantage  of  it  as  it  flies. 
By  working  Manettis  low  on  the  root-stock  and, 
in  fact,  burying  the  point  of  union,  the  Rose 
is  liberally  fed  by  the  foreign  stock,  while  it  is 
also,  as  it  were,  making  a  double  lot  of  hay  while 
the  sun  shines — that  is,  while  its  foreign  supplies 
of  food  last  by  rooting  itself  in  the  ground  ;  and 
then  before  the  stock  perished,  or  rather,  in  many 
cases,  the  Rose  tired  of  its  foster  mother's  supplies, 
the  bud  or  graft  had  developed  into  an  own- 
rooted  independent  Rose.  This  simple  means  of 
counteracting  the  high  death  rate  of  Roses  worked 
on  the  Manetti  was  promulgated  and  practised 
very  soon  after  its  general  introduction,  and  I 
cannot  see  that  thus  worked  Manetti  stocks  have 
proved  "  the  root  of  all  evil,"  nor  the  conspicuous 
failures  that  "T.  W.  G."  has  indicated. 

I  am,  however,  fain  to  admit  that  they  have  not 
seldom  been  found  wanting  in  permanency,  and 
almost  as  much  may  be  said  of  Briers  and  other 
stocks.  So  unsatisfactory  are  transplanted  Roses 
from  certain  trade  grounds,  that  not  a  few 
rosarians  prefer  buds  in  the  summer  to  huge 
plants  in  the  autumn,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
some  would  not  refuse  a  thousand  Roses  on  fat- 
rooted  Briers  as  a  gift  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  planting  them,  as  "T.  W.  G." 
assures  us  he  would  their  number  of  Manettis. 

"  T.  W.  G."  while  praising  the  Brier  seems 
anxious  to  have  as  infinitessimal  an  amount  of  it  as 
possible.  Hence  he  advocates  working  his  Roses 
on  the  roots  of  the  Brier  with  the  view  doubtless 
of  allowing  them  to  root  for  themselves,  as  well  as 
feast  at  the  Brier's  table  so  long  as  the  latter  lasts. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  latter  will  provide 
roots  for  the  Roses  longer  than  the  Manetti  stocks 
without  counselling  the  wholesale  dismissal  of  the 
latter.  For  after  all  a  very  important  question 
seems  lost  sight  of  by  "  T.  W.  G."  in  his  able  and 
semi-exhaustive  article.  It  may  be  stated  thus  : 
practically  the  durability  of  the  stock  itself,  or  of 
the  union  between  the  stock  or  scion,  may  in  the 
case  of  the  Manetti  be  of  far  less  moment  than  it 
seems  at  first  sight ;  say,  for  Instance,  the  stock 
perishes,  or  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
scion  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years. 


This  may  mean  the  destruction  of  the  Rose,  or 
its  resuscitation  into  a  higher,  because  more 
independent,  life  ;  for  surely  "T.  W.  G."  cannot 
mean  that  Roses  that  have  been  assisted  to  root 
for  themselves  on  Manetti  stocks  are  shorter  lived 
than  those  that  have  been  similarly  assisted  by 
Brier,  Polyantha,  or  any  other  rootstock,  or  that 
have  been  struck  from  cuttings.  No  ;  once  a  Rose 
or  other  plant  has  formed  roots  for  itself  its 
longevity  can  hardly  be  aifected  by  such  acci- 
dental circumstances,  as  whether  the  roots  were 
formed  from  the  crown  of  a  stock  or  in  sand  or 
other  compost  in  the  usual  way.  And  if  not, 
there  is  then  still  a  mission  for  Manetti  stocks  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  in  sustaining  and  augmenting 
the  vigour  of  Rose  or  graft,  while  these  are  for- 
warding their  intention  to  become  own-root  Roses. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  the  most  important  function 
of  dwarf  Rose  stocks  in  the  future  is  simply  to 
shorten  the  period  and  add  to  the  vigour  of  their 
own  rooting,  then  for  such  a  purpose  commend  me 
to  free-growing,  easily-worked  Manetti  to  the 
difficult- to- work-down-  among  -  the  -  roots  -  and  -  the- 
mud  Brier  stocks.  But  this  may  be  a  matter  of 
taste.  But  as  experience  shows  that  the  longevity 
of  our  Roses  is  hardly  aS'ected  by  their  mode  of  root- 
ing, and  as  they  root  outside  the  stock  as  rapidly,  if 
not  more  so,  on  the  Manetti  as  on  any  other  stock, 
and  as  the  latter  can  be  grown  into  workable  form 
sooner  than  any  other,  there  surely  then  is  still  a 
brilliant  future  before  the  Manetti  as  the  foster 
mother  of  own-root  Roses.  As  to  the  latter,  I 
agree  with  "J.  C.  C."  that  these  should  be  the 
Roses  of  the  future,  and  hence  I  welcome  and 
wish  to  retain  every  means  at  our  command,  in- 
cluding Manetti  stocks,  of  increasing  their  num- 
bers with  the  utmost  possible  rapidity. 

D.  T.  F. 


Miniature  Koses. — These  are  much  more  effec- 
tive when  planted  out  in  good  soil  in  the  open  than 
I  supposed  them  to  be.  For  several  years  I  grew 
them  in  pots,  and,  although  interesting  when  so 
grown,  they  did  not  give  so  many  flowers  as  I  ex- 
pected. I  therefore  planted  them  out  two  years 
ago,  and  from  their  behaviour  this  season  I  am  very 
glad  I  did  so  ;  thus  treated,  they  have  proved 
such  perpetual  flowerers,  that  in  that  respect  they 
have  surpassed  all  other  Roses  in  the  garden. 
In  the  middle  of  October,  the  variety  named  Mig- 
nonette was  heavily  laden  with  large  clusters  of 
rosy  pink  flowers.  The  white  variety,  Paquerette, 
has  been  equally  well  covered  with  blooms  of  the 
purest  white,  and,  owing  to  their  being  in  such 
large  clusters,  they  are  certainly  very  pretty. 
Since  the  plants  have  been  out  of  doors,  I  find  that 
mildew  does  not  attack  them.  These  Roses  evi- 
dently like  a  light  rich  soil  ;  their  roots  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  other  Roses  ;  consequently  they 
cannot  grapple  with  a  coarse  heavy  medium.  I 
may  add  that  I  have  never  pruned  these  varieties 
further  than  to  take  off  just  the  tops  of  the  shoots 
which  have  flowered  and  to  cut  out  dead  wood. — 
J.  C.  C. 


Boses  in  November. — It  is  not  often  that  a 
collection  of  open-air  Roses  is  exhibited  at  a  Chry- 
santhemum show,  but  at  Bath,  on  November  11, 
Messrs.  Cooling  had  a  really  good  show  of  blooms. 
Of  these,  the  best — i.e.,  the  largest  and  freshest — 
were  A.  K.  Williams,  Captain  Christy,  Madame  G. 
Schwartz,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Countess  of  Oxford, 
Baroness  Rothfchild,  Bartholemy  Jobert,  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Clothilde,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Mabel  Morrison,  and  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet.  The  last-named  was  at  one  time  considered 
to  be  of  no  value  for  affording  successional  or 
autumnal  blooms,  but  for  the  past  two  seasons  it  has 
agreeably  surprised  those  who  cultivate  it. — W.  I. 

Rose  Cramoisie  Superieure. — We  have  two 
long  borders  of  this  Rose  ;  the  first  was  planted 
fifteen  years  ago  and  partially  renewed  ;  the  second 
is  only  ten  years  old.  We  consider  Cramoisie 
Superit'ure  to  be  one  of  our  best  Roses,  these 
borders  furnishing  us  with  flowers  all  the  year 
round.  They  were  planted  in  some  mixed  soil,  in 
which  loam  formed  the  greatest  part,  and  they 
have  had  yearly  a  good  dressing  of  cow  manure 
mixed  with  Parisian  street-sweepings.  This  town 
product  is  very  much  used  about  here ;  when  well 
rotted  there  is  no  better  manure  for  Vines  and 
Asparagus.  In  autumn  high  frames  are  put  up 
round  the  Roses,  and  later  on  they  receive  a  large 
shelving  bed  for  protection.  All  the  winter  through 
some  thick  straw  mats  (^nLiY/awoHs)  cover  the 
lights  at  night,  according  to  the  French  custom. 
During  the  daytime  they  get  as  much  air  as  the 
temperature  will  allow.  As  they  flower  so  freely 
and  quickly  after  pruning,  we  manage  to  prune 
one  part  while  the  other  flowers  in  such  a  way  that 
last  year  our  blooming  season  began  in  January 
and  since  that  time  we  never  have  been  without 
blooms.  Cuttings  of  this  Rose  made  in  August 
last  strike  freely  in  a  sandy  soil,  protected  with 
hand-lights  at  first,  shading,  and  after  a  while 
giving  air  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. — 
J.  Sallier,  St.  Germam-en-Laye. 
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ADENOCARPUS  DECORTICANS.* 
beautiful  free-flowering  and  perfectly  hardy 


shrub  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Granada,in 
Spain,  where  it  was  discovered  by  the  French 
botanist,  Boissier,  growing  as  an  undergrowth 
in  woods  of  Piniis  Pinsapo.  It  was  first  brought 
into  cultivation  by  Messrs.  Thibaut  and  Keteleer, 
of  Sceaiix,  near  Paris,  from  whom  I  received  my 
plant  of  it  in  1S83,  shortly  after  a  coloured  plate 
of  it  appeared  in  the  Revue  Horticole,  which  first 
introduced  it  to  my  notice,  but  did  but  scant 
justice  to  its  abundant  blooming  qualities,  having 
been  evidently  drawn  from  a  small  or  imperfectly 
developed  specimen  of  this  handsome  shrub.  It 
is  most  easily  propagated  by  seed,  which,  how- 
ever, in  this  country  sets  but  shyly,  my  specimen 
bush  having  this  year  only  perfected  half-a-dozen 
pods,  each  of  which  contained  only  a  single  seed. 
It  thrives  best  in  comparatively  poor  peaty  sandy 
soil,  and  as  it  does  not  bear  transplanting  well,  it 
should  be  grown  in  a  pot  till  planted  out  where 
it  is  intended  to  remain  permanently.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  plant  when  in  flower  much 
resemljles  that  of  the  common  Gorse,  but  it  is 
entirely  destitute  of  thorns.  It  stood  the  ex- 
ceedingly severe  winter  of  1879-80  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  quite  uninjured,  so  may  be 
considered  to  be  quite  hardy. 

W.    E.    GUMBLETON. 


Cheshunt  'Hybrid  Kose. — This  is  a  robust  and  per- 
sistent blooming  Rose,  which  for  cutting  has  but  few  equal?. 
If  it  has  a  fault  it  lies  in  its  colour,  which  I  cannot  praise 
quite  so  highly  as  Mr.  Muir.  But  even  in  colour  it  is  an 
advance  on  most  of  its  predecessors. — D.  T.  F. 


Comparative  hardiness  of  Platycerium 
grande. — At  the  late  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhi- 
tion  were  some  very  good  specimens  in  pots 
and  on  wood  of  Platycerium  alcicorne  and  a 
superb  example  on  cork  of  P.  grande,  the  most 
magnificent  of  its  section,  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  Sir  George  Macleay,  of  Pendell  Court. 
P.  alcicorne  is  generally  grown  in  a  cool,  or  in- 
termediate house,  where  in  most  cases  it  succeeds 
admirably ;  therefore  no  fear  was  entertained  on 
its  account.  But  the  same  could  not  be  said  of 
its  companion,  P.  grande,  which,  although  given 
in  most  of  our  leading  Fern  publications  as  in- 
digenous to  Australia,  is  from  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  that  in  which  it  has  recently 
been  placed.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  results 
have  been  pi-actically  the  same  ;  by  the  side  of  P. 
alcicorne  P.  grande  has  produced  a  handsome 
shield-like  sterile  frond,  and  also  developed  two 
magnificent  fertile  fronds,  which  for  size,  colour, 
and  texture  can  bear  comparison  with  the  best 
plants  of  the  same  kind  grown  in  heat.     What  the 


*  Drawn  from  a  plant  in  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton's  garden, 
Belgrove,  Qneenstown,  Cork,  May  20,  1SS6. 
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lowest  temperature  in  which  it  would  stand  unin 
jured  is,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  ;  all  we 
can  at  present  say  is  that  it  has  stood  the  frequent 
changes  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  well,  and 
this  success  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  some 
of  us  to  try  the  effect  of  cool  treatment  on  this 
grand  Fern. — S. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  23. 

November  17  tii  2.3. 
The  weather  having  greatly  improved — only  one 
showery  day — we  have  had  a  busy  time  of  it, 
cleaning  up  after  the  rain  and  wind  storms,  rolling 
roads  and  walks,  and  our  soil  being  of  a  light, 
sandy  nature,  we  have  been  able  to  continue 
trenching  and  clearing  off  all  exhausted  crops  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  together  with  Pea  sticks  and 
Bean  rods.  We  are  now  getting  to  look  a  bit 
tidy  in  this  department,  and  our  next  want  is 
frost,  to  enable  us  to  wheel  manure  on  to  the 
various  vacant  plots,  as  also  to  mulch  Asparagus 
and  Strawberry  plots.  Roses  we  are  already 
lifting,  trenching  and  manuring  the  ground,  and 
replanting,  after  cutting  back  the  long,  thong- 
like roots  and  any  Brier  suckers  that  may  be  on 
them.  Every  alternate  year  this  lifting  is  done, 
and  the  labour  is  well  spent  by  a  long  season  an(I 
a  rich  profusion  of  flowers.  Before  we  adopted 
this  practice,  mulch  and  feed  as  liberally  as  we 
knew  how,  the  Roses  never  did  satisfactorily. 
The  first  drought  or  spell  of  hot  weather  caused 
them  to  become  a  prey  to  spider  and  mildew ;  now 
we  are  seldom  troubled  with  either,  and  if  we  do  not 
get  show  flowers,  we  certainly  do  get  good  flowers 
in  plenty  from  May  to  December.  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  we  have  at  the  present  date  in  abund- 
ance, and  in  a  wonderful  state  of  perfection. 
Root-pruning— on  one  side  of  the  tree  only— a  few 
strong-growing  Pears  ;  only  those  grafted  on  the 
Pear  stock  require  this  operation  in  our  light  soil, 
and  at  very  rare  intervals  indeed.  Frequently 
the  pruning  of  roots  on  the  one  side  of  the  tree 
his  the  desired  effect  of  inducing  fruitfulness ; 
consequently  the  other  side  is  not  done.  But 
should  wood-growth  be  excessive  next  summer, 
then,  of  course,  the  other  side  of  the  tree  will  be 
pruned  next  autumn.  Apples  we  serve  exactly 
the  same.  Apricots  and  Peaches  on  walls  are 
annually  root-pruned,  if  such  it  may  be  termed, 
though  it  hardly  amounts  to  that.  Our  borders 
are  wide  and  are  cropped  with  vegetables,  and 
are  annually  heavily  manured  and  trenched  each 
year  to  within  5  feet  of  the  wall  to  which  the  trees 
are  trained  ;  this  o  feet  is  never  dug,  but  is  sacred 
to  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees,  being  well  top- 
dressed  twice  a  year,  but  all  roots  that  during 
the  summer  make  their  way  and  feed  on  the  new 
material  in  the  trenched  part  of  the  border  are  cut 
clean  off  at  the  annual  trenching.  Theplan  answers 
admirably,  as  we  never  fail  in  having  good  crops 
of  fine  fruit.  The  new-made  roots  in  the  newly 
broken  ground  are,  I  think,  the  main  supporters 
at  fruit-swelling  time,  and  the  cutting  back  of 
them  keeps  the  trees  in  full  fruitfulness  by  a 
check  in  growth,  and,  as  it  were,  enforces  a 
great  amount  of  root  formation  in  the  permanent 
borders,  which,  being  hard,  rooting  goes  on  slowly 
— indeed,  I  may  say  under  difficulties  ;  but  the 
resistance  they  meet  with  causes  lateral  extension 
of  them  till  they  become  perfect  frills  of  roots, 
and  these  are  far  more  to  be  desired  than  strong, 
sappy  roots,  the  bulk  of  which  perish  during  tlie 
winter.  Began  to  prune  arched  cordon  Pears  and 
Apples.  It  is  but  little  they  need,  as  summer 
pinching  prevents  the  necessity  of  that  ;  still  it  is 
necessary  to  go  over  the  trees  to  cut  close  back 
any  small  shoots  that  may  have  been  left,  as  well 
as  to  shorten  any  old  spurs  that  may  be  getting 
too  long  or  gnarled.  An  excellent  plan  to  prevent 
the  trees  ever  getting  into  this  condition  is  to  cut 
back  to  within  a  couple  of  buds  of  the  main  stem 
a  few  of  the  longest  spurs  on  each  tree  annually. 
With  all  fruit  trees  that  bear  best  on  the  spur  sys- 
tem this  is  our  invariable  rule.  The  foregoing,  to- 
gether with  leaf -carting  and  preparing  stable  litter 
for  hotbeds,  forms  the  sum  total  of  our  outside  work 
for  the  week.     Indoors,  there  has  been  a  consider- 


able amount  of  labour  spent  on  Chrysanthemums 
and  other  flowering  plants,  shifting  them  from  one 
house  to  another  in  order  to  prepare  for  forcing 
early  Vines,  early  Peaches,  and  Figs,  as  these 
houses  having  to  be  closed  up,  damp  would  soon 
make  short  work  of  the  flowers.  A  dry,  airy 
atmosphere  free  from  frost  is  the  best  suited  for 
Chrysanthemums,  Carnations,  and  Pelargoniums 
now  in  flower ;  hence  we  have  given  them  quarters 
in  second  Peach  house  and  an  intermediate  vinery. 
Bouvardias,  Primulas,  and  shrubby  Begonias  en- 
joy warmth,  and  for  the  present  our  Strawberry 
house  is  given  over  to  these,  and  will  be  for  some 
weeks  to  come,  as  we  prefer  to  start  our  first  two 
or  three  batches  of  Strawberry  plants  in  pits  that 
are  filled  with  Oak  leaves.  Our  first  fifty  plants 
have  now  been  put  in  ;  neither  our  stove  house  nor 
variety  of  stove  plants  are  of  very  formidable 
proportions,  but  what  we  have  we  strive  to  make 
the  best  use  of.  At  present,  Calanthes  and  Poin- 
settias  are  the  predominant  plants,  and  we  have 
intermixed,  or  rather  made  a  setting  for  them 
with  Ferns,  principally  of  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
pubescens,  formosum,  and  farleyense.  The  present 
night  temperature  averages  G.'')'',and  from  .5'  to  10° 
higher  by  day  ;  no  syringing  is  done  other  than  to 
walls  and  floors  early  in  the  afternoon.  Violets 
and  Calceolarias  in  cold  frames  have  all  been 
surface-stirred  to  prevent  the  formation  of  Moss, 
which  is  the  precursor  of  damping  oft',  or  of 
mildew  on  the  plants.  Air  is  freely  given  when- 
ever the  atmosphere  is  at  all  drying,  and  when 
rainy  and  mild,  a  little  is  always  kept  on  by  tilt- 
ing up  the  lights  at  back.  Put  the  first  lot  of 
Roman  Hyacinths  in  warmth.  Potted  up  roots  of 
Solomon's  Seal  for  forcing,  also  potted  roots  of 
Tarragon  and  Mint,  and  put  a  frame  over  Parsley 
on  a  south  border,  which  will  be  kept  closed  up 
in  sharp  frost  or  snowy  weather.  Began  closely 
packing  together  with  leaves  the  general  stock  of 
Strawberry  plants  in  pots;  all  we  can  make  room 
for  in  cold  pits  we  do,  and  those  thus  stored  are 
the  plants  intended  for  earliest  forcing. 

H.\N'TS. 

FBtriTS  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  Orchard  HorsE. 

.Ji'sT  now  houses  that  are  made  to  yield  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  profit  will  most 
likely  be  gay  with  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  legi- 
timate occupants  will  be  resting  in  the  open  air. 
If  well  plunged  to  the  rims  in  coal  ashes,  tan,  or 
that  excellent,  but  to  us  expensive,  material. 
Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  a  good  covering  of  horse  litter 
or  Fern  is  cast  amongst  them,  they  will  not  require 
further  attention  until  the  time  comes  for  taking 
them  under  glass  for  another  year's  forcing.  A  few 
start  the  early  batch  in  December,  but  the  majo- 
rity leave  them  out  of  doors  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  although  they  may  be  a  month  later  at 
the  outset,  with  a  judicious  selection  of  sorts  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  they  pull  up  time,  and 
have  ripe  fruit  as  early  as  it  is  worth  eating. 
Where  in  large  gardens  pot  trees  are  forced  to 
give  the  earliest  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  spare 
good  old-established  varieties  like  Royal  George 
and  a  score  of  others  equally  good,  the  best  extra 
early  sorts,  well  established  in  their  pots,  should 
now  be  in  their  places.  If  properly  thinned  im 
mediately  after  tlie  past  season's  crop  was  gathered, 
they  will  only  require  careful  washing  with  warm  soft 
soapy  water,  and  placing  on  inverted  pots  to  favour 
the  introduction  of  fermenting  material  and  its  fre- 
quent renovation  without  disturbing  them.  Light 
and  fresh  air  being  such  important  factors,  over- 
crowding is  the  first  thing  to  be  guarded  against, 
for,  no  matter  how  well  all  forcing  details  may  be 
attended  to,  neither  colour  nor  quality  can.  be 
secured  where  this  class  of  trees  are  forced  dead 
against  Nature,  when  the  sun,  seldom  seen  for 
days  or  weeks  together,  never  rises  more  than  a 
few  degrees  above  the  horizon.  The  next  question 
is  the  distance  from  the  glass.  If  strong  shoots 
are  shortened  before  the  trees  are  taken  in, 
12  inches  to  IS  inches  should  be  allowed  for  sum- 
mer growth  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  operation 
is  deferred    until   the   flower-buds  are  safe  and 


swelling  freely,  allowance  must  be  made  for  cu  t 
ting  back.  Each  pot  should  be  well  scrubbed,  and 
the  apertures  for  it  should  have  several  examined 
to  see  that  worms  have  not  been  at  work  amongst 
the  crocks.  A  neat  sod  of  free  calcareous  turf, 
placed  Grass  side  on  the  inverted  pots  or  pedestals 
for  intercepting  liquid  and  keeping  the  roots  at 
home,  will  complete  the  housing.  Meantime, 
well-worked  fermenting  Oak  leaves  should  be  in 
readiness  for  introducing  loosely  amongst  the  pots 
when  the  time  arrives  for  starting.  Precocious 
trees  that  have  been  forced  for  several  years,  and 
whose  roots  have  never  felt  the  want  of  water,  will 
commence  swelling  their  buds  without  the  aid  of 
fire-heat ;  others,  taken  in  for  the  first  time,  may 
require  a  little  coaxing  ;  but  on  no  account  should 
fire-heat  be  applied  when  the  minimum  can  be 
maintained  at  fiO'  without  it.  The  best  time  to 
apply  fire-heat,  when  needful,  is  early  morning 
with  plenty  of  air,  and  moisture  from  the  syringe 
should  also  be  applied  when  the  temperature  is 
rising.  Direct  syringing  is  not,  however,  often 
necessary  when  the  atmosphere  is  kept  moist  by 
the  proper  use  of  fermenting  material. 

Latir  houaes. — These  during  the  time  the  trees 
are  out  of  doors  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  painted,  but  the  trees  themselves  will  be  best 
left  unwashed  until  they  are  wanted.  Then,  al- 
though they  may  look  and  be  free  from  the  larv;i; 
of  insects,  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  cleanse  with 
soapy  water.  A  half-worn  paint-brush,  drawn 
outwards  over  the  shoots  lying  on  the  left  hand,  is 
a  suitable  instrument  for  dislodging  filth  and 
scale ;  and  where  the  latter  has  been  troublesome 
a  second  washing  will  be  found  preferable  to  the 
use  of  paint  or  strong  insecticides.  When  Peach 
trees  have  been  some  years  in  pots,  they  make  a 
quantity  of  short,  spur-like  shoots  thickly  clothed 
with  flower-buds,  the  terminal  and  perhaps  one  at 
the  base  being  the  only  wood -buds.  These  the 
practical  gardener  may  find  it  necessary  to  thin 
out  to  make  room  for  the  succeeding  year's 
growth,  but  he  never  shortens  them.  Strong 
shoots  he  keeps  in  check  by  summer  pinching, 
and  prunes  back  to  triple  buds  when  the  trees 
are  dormant.  The  amateur  may  follow  in  his 
wake,  but  unless  he  is  thoroughly  up,  all  shorten- 
ing may  be  deferred  without  detriment  to  his 
trees  until  the  buds  break,  when  mistakes  by  which 
whole  shoots  are  often  destroyed  will  be  avoided. 

Po/liini  anil  lop-drix.iimj. — If  the  potting  of  fruit- 
bearing  trees  has  been  overlooked  or  neglected, 
they  may  still  be  reduced  and  repotted  in  fresh 
compost,  but  they  will  not  be  safe  subjects  for 
forcing.  They  will,  however,  if  reduced  and  even 
washed,  commence  making  new  roots  immediately 
and  carry  good  crops  in  the  ordinary  orchard  house 
next  season.  Upon  the  principle  that  an  empty 
house  is  better  than  a  bad  tenant,  I  have  dashed 
the  balls  of  declining  trees  in  a  tub  of  water  until 
not  a  particle  of  soil  remained  on  them,  trimmed 
the  roots  previous  to  repotting  in  rather  dry  com- 
post, and  they  have  not  only  recovered,  but  borne 
good  fruit  the  following  year.  This  driving  to 
extremes  is  not  recommended,  but  is  introduced 
to  show  how  accommodating  the  Peach  is,  and 
how  grateful  for  a  new  pasture.  Newly  purchased 
trees  are  often  potted  from  November  up  to  April. 
The  first  and  last  are  better  than  mid-winter,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  going  to  the  nursery  one's- 
self,  choosing,  and  potting  up  at  leaf-fall.  The 
compost  for  potting  purposes  need  not  be  extra 
rich,  but  it  should  be  prepared  a  few  weeks  before 
it  is  wanted,  and  used  in  a  semi-dry  state.  It  will 
then  stand  any  amount  of  ramming;  small  rootlets 
will  ramify  in  every  direction,  and  there  will  be 
no  possibility  of  its  holding  too  much  water  in 
suspension.  For  top-dressing  it  may  be  a  mixture 
of  highly  concentrated  stimulants,  including  rich 
calcareous  loam,  manure  from  well-fed  animals, 
bone  dust,  charcoal,  or  wood  ashes.  If  these  are 
well  mixed  and  kept  covered  wiih  fresh  stable 
litter,  the  mass  will  improve  in  quality  and  keep 
for  a  considerable  time. 

ViXEKIES. 

Pot  Viiif.<. — Where  the  earliest  new  Grapes  are 
still  obtained  from  Vines  in  pots,  the  latter  will 
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BOW  be  in  position,  if  already  they  have  not  been 
started.  Like  Peaches,  and  all  other  fruits  which 
enjoy  moist  bottom-heat  from  fermenting  ma- 
terials, the  first  step  after  cleansing  the  house 
should  be  their  arrangement  on  solid  pedestals, 
which  will  hold  them  steady  throughout  the  sea- 
son. Inverted  pots,  glazed  drain  pipes,  or  dry 
bricks  built  up  to  the  required  height  answer  well, 
the  latter  perhaps  as  well  as  anything,  as  warmth 
rises  and  water  descends  freely  through  the  chinks. 
On  the  tops  of  these  sods  of  turf  should  be  placed 
for  the  Vines  to  stand  upon,  but  before  they  are 
placed  the  crock  roots  may  be  set  at  liberty  by  a 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  aperture  with  a 
hammer.  This  will  not  only  remove  a  barrier  to 
good  living,  but  it  will  favour  copious  watering 
when  the  fruit  is  swelling.  Beyond  this  breaking 
of  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  and  rich  top-dressing 
the  roots  must  not  be  disturbed,  as  such  a  course, 
in  my  experience,  leads  to  certain  failure.  Over- 
anxious forcers  have  before  this  day  turned  their 
fruiting  canes  out  into  troughs  filled  with  rich 
compost,  but  the  latter  has  become  sour,  the  balls 
dry,  and  the  roots  have  perished.  The  proper 
course,  then,  is  to  leave  the  Vines  in  their  pots,  be 
they  large  or  small,  and  the  tighter  the  roots  are 
coiled  the  more  freely  will  they  show,  set,  and 
swell  their  fruit.  When  forcing  is  commenced  a 
good  body  of  Oa'i  leaves  cast  loosely  into  the  pit, 
and  perhaps  a  little  above  the  tops  of  the  pedes- 
tals, will  keep  up  a  continuous  ascent  of  gentle 
warmth  and  vapour  under  which  the  buds  will 
swell  and  break  kindly;  firing  in  mild  weather 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  incessant 
syringing,  which  often  does  more  haim  than  good, 
to  a  great  extent  will  be  dispensed  with.  The 
vails,  paths,  and  other  surfaces  must,  of  course, 
be  damped  with  tepid  water,  an4  the  fermenting 
materials  frequently  turned  and  i-enovated,  but 
these  operations  can  be  performed  without  jeopar- 
dising the  half  dormant  roots  by  getting  them  too 
wet  before  the  buds  break.  Once  in  full  leaf,  this 
danger  will  have  passed  away.  Up  to  this  stage 
root  watering  should  be  conducted  with  great 
care,  as  the  best  of  Vines  are  often  ruined  by  the 
constant  trickling  of  water  from  the  can  and  the 
syringe,  when  the  blame  is  cast  upon  the  nursery- 
man who  grew  them. 

The  early  riticry. — The  modern  system  of  manu- 
facturing and  fruiting  planted  canes  within  two 
years  fortunately  has  rendered  pot  culture  almost 
obsolete.  AVhether  this  sharp  running  of  year- 
lings and  two-year-olds  will  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  old  timber,  men  now  have  not  time  to 
pause  to  inquire.  Grapes  they  must  have  quickly 
.ind  in  quantity  to  make  up  for  low  prices,  and  if 
the  \  ines  cannot  live  to  grow  into  veterans  they 
must  fruit  and  go  out  as  biennials.  This  system 
high-feeding  growers  for  market  now  make  one  of 
their  specialities.  A  few  private  growers  are  fol- 
lowing in  their  wake,  but,  like  all  other  produce, 
there  are  tirapes  and  Grapes,  and  the  question 
arises,  are  Grapes  that  are  fed  and  forced  up  with 
rich  animal  manure  as  good  as  others  from  older 
Vines  grown  in  sound  sweet  borders?  I  venture 
to  think  they  are  not,  but  with  the  million,  size 
and  bulk  now  take  precedence  of  colour  and 
flavour.  \\'hen  strong  young  canes  are  forced  for 
the  first  time  they  should  not  be  raised  above  a 
horizontal  position  until  all  the  buds  are  well  on 
the  move.  Old  ones  may  be  tied  to  the  wires  as 
soon  as  they  are  pruned,  and,  although  very  little 
warmth  be  applied,  the  buds  about  their  usual 
time  will  commence  swelling.  If  confined  to 
internal  borders,  they  should  be  well  watered  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  90"  and  top-dressed 
before  the  house  is  closed.  Then,  although  here 
the  syringe  is  less  dangerous  than  amongst  pot 
A'ines,  a  good  ridge  of  fermenting  material  will  be 
found  a  powerful  aid  and  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  The  roots  of  Vines  having  the  run  of 
external  borders  will  require  protection  from  the 
elements  as  soon  as  the  house  is  closed.  The 
materials  used  may  consist  of  long  stable  litter, 
dry  Fern,  or  a  good  layer  of  Oak  leaves,  with 
shutters  or  tarpaulin  to  secure  them  from  wind 
and  bad  weather.  Fermentation,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, is  not  to  take  place  in  these  materials — 


at  least  for  the  present  —but  when  the  Vines  have 
started,  mild  warmth  from  a  good  layer  of  fresh, 
dry  Oak  or  Chestnut  leaves  is  a  great  help,  not 
only  in  the  production  of  fresh  surface  roots,  but 
also  in  drawing  them  up  through  the  top-dressing. 
Many  people  are  averse  to  external  surface 
warmth  because  the  roots  they  say  perish,  and 
the  soil  becomes  wet  and  sour.  If  rank,  raw 
stable  manure  is  used  and  allowed  to  get  very  hot, 
then  very  cold  cases  of  poisoning  may  be  frequent, 
but  no  one  in  his  senses  would  think  of  applying 
such  crude  matter  to  the  delicate  roots  of  a  tree 
whose  home  is  on  the  warm  volcanic  slopes  of  sub- 
tropical countries,  remove  it  suddenly,  and  then 
condemn  a  system  which  he  has  done  his  best  to 
abuse.  Manure  is  a  fine  thing  in  its  place,  but  it 
is  out  of  place  on  a  Vine  boi'der,  except  as  a 
mulch  when  protection  from  drought  and  feeding 
in  summer  becomes  necessary.  Well-harvested 
leaves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  dry,  light,  and 
warm.  They  draw  superfluous  moisture  as  well 
as  roots  upwards,  and  feed  the  latter  when  the 
strain  of  the  crop  is  upon  the  AMnes.  Leave  them 
alone  until  the  crop  is  ripe,  then  remove  them 
piecemeal,  but  on  no  account  expose  the  roots  to 
sudden  chills  until  the  last  layer  gives  way  to  the 
autumnal  top-dressing  of  fresh  compost. 

Figs. 

Good  forced  Figs  are  not  only  an  acquisition  to 
(he  dessert,  but  in  many  places  where  a  few  years 
ago  they  were  unknown  they  are  now  as  regularly 
looked  for  as  Peaches  or  Grape-s.  The  majority 
of  growers  obtain  their  earliest  fruit  from  trees 
well  established  in  pots  or  tubs,  but  suitable 
varieties  planted  out  in  internal  borders  of  limited 
area  answer  equally  well ;  whilst  the  trees  are  less 
liable  to  sudden  checks,  which  so  often  prove  fatal. 
In  order  to  havs  ripe  fruit  in  April,  pot  trees 
should  be  in  tlieir  places  by  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember. Like  Peaches  and  Vines,  a  firm,  steady 
base  should  be  provided  for  each  pot  to  stand 
upon,  other-wise  they  will  be  constantly  sinking 
away  from  the  light,  and  frequent  renovation  of 
the  bed  will  soon  become  impracticable.  ^Vhen 
small  trees  are  forced  in  low  span-roofed  pits,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  place  them  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bottom-heat  pipes,  when  a  sod  of 
rich  light  turf  will  form  a  suitable  base,  but  trees 
from  which  quantity  as  well  as  quality  is  expected 
should  be  something  more  than  toys,  and  old 
enough  to  bristle  with  short  fruitful  pieces  of  spur- 
wood.  The  best  trees  I  ever  saw  were  grown  by 
that  excellent  gardener,  the  late  Daniel  Judd,  at 
Hawkstone.  They  were  perfect  pyramids,  about 
S  feet  in  height,  and  carried  two  good  crops 
annually.  Each  tree  stood  on  a  pedestal  '2  feet 
in  height,  hot-water  pipes  ran  round  the  house, 
but  bottom-heat  was  obtained  entirely  from  a 
bountiful  supply  of  Oak  leaves.  The  manufacture 
of  trees  of  this  size  is  a  work  of  years,  and  when 
once  formed,  they  are  worthy  of  all  the  attention 
that  can  be  devoted  to  them.  It  is  not  necessary, 
neither  is  it  wise,  to  pot  them  every  year,  but  all 
the  old  mulching  and  top-dressing,  together  with 
the  roots  which  have  escaped  over  the  rims,  should 
be  removed  when  the  second  crop  is  over  at  the 
wane  of  summer.  Fresh  compost  placed  about 
them  at  once,  and  proper  attention  with  water, 
ensures  a  wig  of  fresh  roots  ready  for  their  work 
in  November  or  December.  Where  trees  of  this 
class  exist,  if  not  already  done,  they  should  now 
be  well,  but  very  carefully  washed  with  soapy 
water,  and,  although  the  balls  have  never  been 
dust-dry,  moderate  supplies  of  tepid  water  must 
be  repeatedly  given  until  they  are  brought  back 
to  growing  order.  When  placed  in  position,  each 
tree  should  ha\-e  plenty  of  room  to  develop  the 
coming  year's  growth,  as  well  as  to  admit  of  get- 
ting in  amongst  them.  Well-worked  leaves  in  a 
mild  fermenting  state,  thrown  in  rather  loosely  at 
first  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  hide  the  bottoms 
of  the  pots,  will  soon  produce  gentle  excitement 
of  the  roots,  and,  although  invisible,  the  continuous 
supply  of  moisture  will  tell  upon  the  embryo  Figs 
also.  Although  this  warm  vapour  will  greatly 
reduce  the  necessity  for  continuous  winter  syring- 
ing, the  Fig  being  so  terribly  subject  to  insects, 


tepid  water  may  be  applied  to  the  trees  and  walls 
when  the  day  temperature  begins  to  rise,  and 
again  when  the  maximum  is  reached  between 
twelve  and  one  in  fair  winter  weather.  As  days 
increase  in  length  after  the  turn  of  the  year  and 
the  trees  get  into  full  leaf,  the  second  syringing 
may  be  a  little  later,  but  always  in  time  for  the 
foliage  to  get  dry  before  nightfall.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Fig  will  stand  any 
amount  of  tropical  heat  when  the  fruit  is  swelling, 
it  is  not  well  to  hurry  it  through  the  early  stages; 
therefore,  let  forcing  be  commenced  at  a  minimum 
of  .Id",  and  5°  to  10'  more  by  day  when  the  weather 
is  mild  for  the  season.  The  sun  being  so  weak 
and  seldom  seen  in  December,  its  influence  cannot 
be  depended  upon;  but  when  it  does  touch  a 
sharp-angled  roof  a  few  more  degrees  at  mid-day 
will  give  strength  and  favour  the  outlet  of  vitiated 
air. 

Siirresdon  honset  containing  trees  growing  in 
internal  borders  may  now  be  taken  in  hand  as 
opportunity  serAes.  A  month  or  more  may  elapse 
before  they  are  started,  but  every  day  will  bring 
its  work,  and  where  labour  must  be  sharply  or- 
ganised to  make  both  ends  meet,  pruning  should 
be  kept  well  in  advance  when  cleansing  and  tying 
can  be  performed  on  wet  days.  Where  trees  are 
trained  upon  modern  principles,  i.e.,  the  main 
branches  in  a  hoiizontal  position  and  the  inter- 
mediate or  fruit-bearing  shoots,  always  from  the 
top  f-ide,  slightly  on  the  rise,  all  the  alternate 
shoots  from  which  the  second  crop  was  gathered 
may  require  cutting  back  to  a  single  eye.  Those 
left  and  well  furnished  with  embryo  Figs  will  give 
the  first  crop;  whilst  the  summer  shoots  which 
start  from  the  back  buds  so  left  will  produce  the 
second  on  green  wood.  Old-fashioned  trees  whose 
name  is  legion  have  a  gnarled  and  twisted  appear- 
ance, and  in  order  to  secure  a  good  point  wherever 
it  is  wanted  not  unfrequently  contain  a  great  deal 
more  distorted  wood  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
These  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reduce  to  modern 
lines,  but  considerable  progress  might  be  made  by 
root-pruning  to  check  growth  and  cutting  a  great 
number  of  long,  straggling  pieces  back  to  dormant 
buds.  The  quantity  from  the  first  gathering  may 
be  reduced,  but  the  quality  will  be  improved  by 
the  inlet  of  sunlight  and  air,  and  the  summer 
shoots  will  more  than  balance  the  account  by  pro- 
ducing a  heavy  crop  after  midsummer.  In  days 
gone  by  the  roots  of  Figs  were  allowed  too  much 
freedom,  and  fagots  of  gross  wood  were  allowed  to 
grow  into  a  tangled  mass  to  carry  off  the  super- 
fluous sap.  A  few  Figs  near  the  exposed  points 
ripened,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  never 
reached  maturity  and  dropped  oft'  after  the  leaves 
fell.  All  this  is  now  changed  by  annual  root- 
jjruning,  and  the  Fig  at  one  time  unmanageable  is 
now  as  tractable  and  reliable  as  any  other  fruit 
tree. 

Yoviii/  xloc/,: — If  propagation  is  contemplated, 
short-jointed  and  well-ripened  pieces  of  wood  with 
good  points  should  be  selected  from  the  early 
prunings.  If  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  divested  of 
all  their  lower  buds,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
suckers,  they  may  be  potted  at  once  and  set  aside 
safe  from  frost  until  the  1st  of  January,  when 
they  must  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat  and  treated 
precisely  the  same  as  Vine  eyes.  Young  trees 
struck  last  year  and  intended  to  make  another 
growth  before  they  fruit  may  be  set  aside  in  a 
dry,  cold  house  also  safe  from  frost  until  the  turn 
of  the  year,  or  they  may  be  shaken  out  and  potted 
at  once.  Clean,  well-crocked  pots  S  inches  across 
will  be  quite  large  enough,  and,  provided  they  are 
well  watered  or  soaked  before  the  old  balls  are 
broken,  they  will  not  i^equire  more  water  until 
they  are  taken  in  for  starting.  Pot  Figs  enjoy 
good  living  and  make  good  trees  in  small  pots  in 
a  short  time  under  high  pressure.  The  compost 
which  suits  them  best  is  light,  rich,  turfy  loam, 
or  heavier  loam  corrected  with  charred  wood  and 
refuse  from  the  rubbish-yard  fires,  old  lime  rubble, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  old  cow  manure.  These 
should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  some  time  be- 
fore the  compost  is  required  for  use,  and  after 
trimming  back  the  straggling  roots  the  trees  must 
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be  firmly  rammed  with  tlie  potting-stick  Hottom 
heat  is  an  important  aid  to  quick  eiowth,  but 
where  this  cannot  be  given,  the  yu. ins;  trees  will 
make  fair  progress  on  the  kerb?  of  early  vineries. 
If  pyramids  are  wanted,  each  tree  must  be  staked 
as  soon  as  it  is  potted  and  the  most  promising 
shoot  tied  up  to  form  a  straight  leader.  These 
leaders  will  require  pinching  from  time  to  time 
as  growth  proceeds  to  induce  the  formation  of 
side  shoots.  Bushes  can  be  formed  by  judicious 
summer-pinching  and  frequent  pressing  down- 
wards of  the  yount;  growths  to  give  them  a  hori- 
zontal position.  The  varieties  of  Figs  are  now 
numerous,  but  until  they  are  thoroughly  proved 
satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  from  Brown 
Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  Osborn'.s  Prolific,  and 
Negro  Largo.  W.  Cole.man. 

Easlnor  Caxlli:,  L'xlhiiry. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

FORCING  ASPARAGUS  AND  SEAKALE. 
Asi'.AKAors  started  now  in  a  bed  of  from  V-"!"  to 
.SO"  should  be  fit  to  cut  by  the  beginning  of  the 
now  year.  To  obtain  a  steady  temperature  a  mix- 
ture of  tree  leaves  and  stable  manure  is  better 
than  all  manure,  as  less  turning  and  mixing  will 
be  necessary  to  sweeten  the  fermenting  material 
before  tho  bed  is  made  up.  If  forced  in  a  frame — 
an  excellent  plan — the  bed  should  be  from  !l  inches 
to  1'2  inches  wider  on  all  sides  than  the  frame,  and 
the  inclination  from  back  to  front  should  be  from 
(I  inches  to  12  inches,  according  to  the  width  of 
the  bed.  If  about  equal  portions  of  leaves  and 
manure  are  used,  the  Asparagus  roots  may  be 
placed  on  the  bed  as  soon  as  the  heat  rises,  as 
there  is  no  danger  of  overheating.  At  this  season 
the  bed  should  be  about  4  feet  high  at  back,  and 
about  from  !)  inches  to  12  inches  lower  than  that 
in  front.  The  Asparagus  roots  must  be  lifted 
carefully  without  injuring  the  crowns  or  lacerating 
the  roots,  and  should,  of  course,  be  of  sntficient 
strength  to  produce  good-sized  heads.  Young 
p'ants,  four  years  old,  will  force  well,  and  start 
away  quickly  on  the  application  of  heat,  the 
tops  coming  well  together,  and  as  the  roots  suS'er 
from  exposure,  the  bed  shovdd  be  ready  to  receive 
them  as  they  are  taken  up.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  a  regular  supply  of  forced  Asparagus  in 
winter,  the  rows  of  plants  must  be  covered  now 
with  litter  to  keep  out  frost.  Make  the  surface  of 
the  forcing  bed  level  and  firm  by  treading,  then 
put  in  2  inches  of  light  rich  soil,  and  on  this 
place  the  i-oots  as  near  together  as  can  be  done  ; 
the  closer  the  crowns  are  placed  together  the  more 
the  frame  will  produce. 

After  the  frame  is  filled  with  roots  cover  with 
light  rich  soil  2  inches  in  depth  and  water  with 
tepid  water  to  settle  all  down.  The  frame  should 
be  covered  with  mats  till  the  young  Asparagus 
heads  are  peeping  through  the  soil,  when  air  and 
light  will  be  necessary  to  give  flavour  and  colour. 
Those  who  prefer  white  or  blanched  Asparagus 
must  place  a  greater  depth  of  soil  on  the  crowns. 
It  is  a  disputed  point,  and  one  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  discuss  here  as  to  which  is  the  best,  the 
blanched  or  the  green.  I  suspect  it  is  a  matter  of 
taste.  There  are  other  ways  of  forcing  Asparagus  ; 
indeed,  from  this  time  onward  to  the  spring  it  is 
one  of  the  most  manageable  plants  to  force.  It  is 
chieHy  a  question  of  procuring  plenty  of  strong 
roots.  Given  a  steady,  regular,  genial  tempera- 
ture, Asparagus  can  be  forced  anywhere.  It  may 
be  forced  in  pots,  boxes,  or  baskets,  in  a  Pine 
stove,  or  Cucumber  house,  or  a  vinery  at  work. 
The  roots  may  be  started  first  in  a  Mushroom 
house  in  the  dark,  and  be  moved  to  the  light, 
when  the  young  succulent  heads  push  through  the 
soil  to  give  the  finishing  touches  as  regards 
fiavour  and  colour.  '  Beds  of  Asparagus  are  some- 
times forced  as  they  stand  in  the  open  ground, 
and  in  this  way  they  may,  after  a  season's 
rest,  be  utilised  again.  Simply  covering  the  beds 
over  with  frames  without  any  artificial  heat  will 
bring  on  the  produce  much  earlier  in  spring. 
Keeping  the  summer's  warmth  in  the  ground,  and 
attracting  the  sunshine  in  the  spring,  will  make 


three  weeks'  or  a  month's  difference,  especially  if 
the  spring  be  a  backward  one. 

SK.iKAi.E-FoRcrNi;  may  go  on  briskly  now. 
There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this.  The  old- 
fashioned  plan  was  to  cover  with  pots  and  a  mix- 
ture of  leaves  and  manure.  This  plan  is  not  much 
followed  now,  as  it  takes  much  less  labour  to 
transfer  the  roots  to  the  heating  apparatus  than 
to  bring  the  heating  medium  to  the  roots.  In 
many  gardens  the  Mushroom  house  offers  every 
facility  for  forcing  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  Chicory, 
and  many  other  things— in  fact,  the  Mushroom 
house  is  a  very  valuable  structure  when  made  the 
most  of,  and  might  with  advantage  be  made 
much  larger  than  it  is  in  most  gardens.  When 
forced  in  a  bed  in  the  Mushroom  house  or  in  a  pot, 
the  Seakale  roots  should  be  planted  about  2  inches 
or  3  inches  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
crowns,  but  it  is  rare  for  all  the  crowns  to  start 
up  together.  The  temperature  should  not  be  much 
below  o.")",  nor  yet  much  above  00'',  and  light 
must  be  altogether  excluded.  When  the  roots 
are  lifted,  all  the  small  side  shoots  should  be  cut 
off  and  the  tap  root  shortened  ;  the  thongs  or  cut- 
tings to  be  preserved  in  sand  till  March,  and  then 
planted  to  raise  plants  to  force  next  year.  Sea- 
kale roots  may  be  forced  in  pots  or  boxes.  Plant 
five  strong  roots  in  a  10-inch  pot  and  cover  with 
another  pot  of  similar  size,  and  envelop  in  an  old 
sack  or  a  mat.  Any  number  of  pots  may  be  filled 
at  the  same  time  and  brought  on  under  the  stage 
in  a  forcing  house;  they  must  be  deeply  covered, 
or  the  roots  may  be  planted  in  a  deep  box  with  a 
close  lid  to  shut  down.  The  boxes  can  be  moved 
anywhere.  E.  Hoiidav. 

■White  Elephant  Potato. --In  the  spring  of 
1.SS4  I  planted  two  tubers  of  this  Potato,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  was  lifted  at  the  end  of  summer,  and 
stored  for  planting  the  following  spring,  none  being 
made  use  of.  They  were  planted  in  March  1SS.5, 
and  lifted  at  the  end  of  August.  A  bushel  was 
made  use  of,  and  the  remainder  stored  for  planting 
again,  which  was  done  in  March  this  year.  The 
crop  was  taken  up  in  the  third  week  in  August, 
and  amounted  to  no  less  than  1 12  bushels,  or  about 
three  tons  of  very  fine  Potatoes  and  of  excellent 
quality.  I  may  add  that  no  special  preparation 
was  made  for  them  ;  they  were  planted  with  the 
general  crop.  From  the  time  of  planting  the  two 
tubers  and  digging  the  three  tons  was  about  two 
and  a  half  years. — D.  Uphill,  Morelon,  Dorcheulo: 

GRAVEL  AS  A  SEED  BED. 

Mr.  c;.  F.  Wilson',  of  Heatherbank,  to  whom  all 
readers  of  The  Garden  are  largely  indebted,  calls 
attention  to  gravel  as  a  seed  bed  and  as  a  pro- 
tection from  frost.  As  to  the  first,  those  respon- 
sible for  the  good  keeping  of  many  yards  or  miles 
of  walks  or  roads  are  only  too  familiar ;  whether  it 
be  the  hardness,  the  colour,  the  mechanical  tex- 
ture, the  very  sterility  of  gravel,  or  the  porosity 
of  gravel  that  foster  the  germination  of  seeds,  or 
some  hitherto  hidden  chemical  properties,  seems 
uncertain  ;  but  the  fact  of  a  gravel  bed  fostering 
germination  to  the  uttermost  is  only  too  patent 
to  all  who  have  to  battle  with  crops  of  weeds  on 
gravel.  Most  cultivators  have  also  had  many 
proofs  of  the  abnormally  active  and  perfect  ger- 
mination and  rapid  growth  of  garden  plants  on 
gravel  surfaces,  such  as  those  that  ^Ir.  George 
Wilson  refers  to.  But  the  powers  of  gravel  as  a 
frost-resister  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  now 
mooted  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Wilson  ;  that 
these  are  very  considerable  seems  also  established 
by  the  fact  that  sifted  gravel  holds  a  great  deal 
of  air  in  its  numerous  interstices,  and  also  by  Mr. 
Wilson's  experiments.  Having  admitted  so  much, 
it  may  seem  almost  an  ungracious  act  of  temerity 
to  call  a  halt  before  going  into  gravel  or  fine-sifted 
stones  largely  as  a  protector  against  frost.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  use  of  sand  for  this  pur- 
pose. Doubtless  Mr.  Wilson  would  say  that  his 
inch  stones  would  be  more  effective  almost  in  the 
ratio  of  their  excess  of  size  over  sand  grains,  and 
doubtless,  area  against  area,  a  heap  of  small  stones 
would  contain  more  air  than  a  heap  of  sand. 


But  then  we  have  other  materials  besides  sand, 
coal  ashes,  charcoal  dust,  pounded  coke,  cocoa 
fibre  refuse,  sawdust,  spent  Hops,  &c.  Several 
of  these  may  be  scarce  or  costly,  and  so  imprac- 
ticable on  any  large  scale.  But  several  of  them 
are  cheap  and  plentiful,  even  more  so  than  gravel. 
Neither  do  I  understand  Jlr.  Wilson  as  being  so 
sure  that  gravel  is  best,  as  to  counsel  the  dis- 
carding of  any  other  proved  protector  in  its 
favour.  (Juite  otherwise  ;  he  suggests  the  trying 
of  gravel  of  different  degrees  of  coarseness  by 
way  of  experiment,  and  such  experiment.s  can- 
not fail  to  prove  useful.  Still,  on  the  good 
old  principle  of  speaking  well  of  the  bridge 
that  carries  one  over,  I  wish  to  testify  to  the 
great  eHiciency  of  coal  ashes  as  a  protection 
for  bulbs  and  other  plants  against  frost.  From 
4  inches  to  (J  inches  of  coal  ashes  are  invulnerable 
to  frost  in  our  climate.  It  is  more  efficient  when 
the  fine  residuum  in  the  form  of  dust  is  sifted 
out.  Coal  ash  is  plentiful,  cheap,  light,  every- 
where present  or  procurable.  Its  lightness  con- 
stitutes a  double  or  treble  merit;  thus  it  is  easily 
applied  and  removed,  and  also  lifted  up  or  pushed 
aside  by  leaf  or  stem  should  the  bulbs  or  plants 
commence  growth  under  their  frost-protectors,  as 
they  not  seldom  do ;  it  holds  as  much  or  more  air, 
and  will  exclude  as  much  or  more  cold  as  gravel 
or  small  stones.  Coal  ashes,  as  well  as  spent  tan, 
Hops,  coke,  and  sawdust,  also  prove  antagonistic, 
if  not  perfect  antidotes,  to  slugs,  snails,  grubs, 
and  other  pests,  while  stones  or  gravel,  especially 
in  a  damp  state,  may  be  defined  as  neutral.  Only 
those  conversant  with  the  ravages  of  slugs  among 
Lilies  and  other  bulbs  will  be  able  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  the  superlative  practical  importance  of 
combining  powerful  protection  with  discomfort  or 
death  to  the  slugs.  There  is  one  more  thing  to  be 
urged  in  favour  of  coal  ashes:  they  combine  a 
maximum  power  of  resistance  to  cold  with  a 
minimum  measure  of  compression  or  injury  to 
the  surface  covered.  Cover  a  surface  with  saw- 
dust, tan,  or  spent  Hops,  the  chances  are  we  get 
substances  into  the  soil  that  may  injure  our  roots  ; 
cover  it  with  gravel  or  stones,  they  may  sodden  or 
sour  the  soil ;  but  use  ashes,  and  the  surface  under 
them  will  be  found  almost  as  mellow  and  sweet  as 
before. 

Hence,  I  would  confidently  advise  all  young 
cultivators  to  stick  to  coal  ashes,  as  if  not  the 
best,  the  next  to  the  best  protector  within  easy 
reach  of  cultivators.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Garden  Destroyers. 


THE  EUGHARIS  MITE. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  of  late  in  The  Gaiiden 
and  elsewhere  that  there  is  no  cure  for  this  destruc- 
tive little  pest,  but  the  result  of  an  experiment  made 
by  me  this  season  proves  this  to  bs  a  mistake.  As  is 
well  known,  the  mite  does  not  contine  its  ravages  to  the 
Eucharis  alone;  there  are  other  plants  which  it  favours 
with  its  attention,  notibly  the  Vallota,  and  it  was 
with  a  bulb  "f  this  th.it  the  experiment  in  question 
was  made.  This  bulb,  which  is  the  eximia  variety, 
came  from  a  priv.ate  garden,  and  seeing  after  a  lime 
that  it  was  not  doing  well,  I  turned  it  out  of  the  pot 
and  found  that  all  the  roots  were  destroyed.  Exami- 
nation revealed  the  presence  of  the  mite  in  consider- 
able numbers.  I  carefully  cut  aw.ay  all  diseased 
parts,  washed  the  bulb  and  placed,  it  in  gentle  bottnra- 
lieat  to  encourage  the  production  of  new  roots.  For 
a  time  this  seemed  to  have  the  desired  effect ;  new 
leaves  formed,  but  then  they  turned  yellow,  and  I 
found  that  the  mites  were  as  numerous  as  before.  It 
then  occurred  to  me  that  the  new  remedy  for  mildew, 
i  c ,  sulphide  of  potassium,  might  kill  them,  .and 
having  just  previcmsly  dissolved  3  oz.  in  half  a  pint 
of  water,  I  dipped  the  bulb  in  it  and  then  laid  it  ia 
the  soil  again.  Several  days  afterwards  I  found  on 
examination  no  traces  of  the  mite,  but  thinking  that 
some  might  appear  later  on  I  looked  again  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  and  found  one  or  two.  I  again 
dipped  the  bulb  in  the  same  solution,  and  since  then 
it  has  grown  away  with  considerable  vigour,  looking 
as  healthy  as  any  bulb  in  the  place. 
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As  will  be  remarked,  the  solution  used  is  very  much 
stronger  than  any  insecticide  hitherto  recommended, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  the  extra  strength  that  has  effec- 
ted the  cure.  Whether  this  strength,  which  is  equal 
to  3  lbs.  of  sulphide  to  the  gallon,  would  be  injurious 
to  Eucharis  bulbs  I  cannot  say,  but  I  know  that  it  has 
no  effect  on  A^allotas,  and  it  is  worth  knowing  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  mite  on  them.  This  is  the  only  instance 
with  me  of  the  mite  having  appeared  071  Vallotas,  and 
not  a  bulb  of  my  own  raising  has  suffered,  which 
shows  how  careful  those  who  hare  a  clean  stock 
should  be  when  adding  to  their  collection.  Had  I 
not  been  fortunate  in  discovering  the  pest  and  taken 
proropt  measures  in  separating  the  infested  plants 
from  the  healthy  ones,  I  should  Lave  bad  much  labour 
and  vexation  later  on,  for  I  believe  the  mite  increases 
with  great  rapidity.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  this 
experiment  public  just  yet,  thinking  that  I  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  again  tesling  the  efficacy  of 
the  remedy,  but  as  I  saw  it  stated  quite  recently  in 
The  Garden  that  the  only  thiug  to  do  with  infested 
Eucbaris  is  to  throw  them  away,  I  give  the  result  of 
my  experience  at  once,  as  it  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  some  colh  ctions  from  the  rubbish  heap.  One 
thing  is  certain.  I.e.,  that  sulphide  of  potassium  at  a 
certain  strength  will  annihilate  the  mite ;  the  next 
thing  to  find  out  is  whether  it  will  injure  Eucharis 
bulbs,  which  are,  of  course,  more  tender  than  those  of 
the  Vallota. 

I  would  advise  those  having  infected  bulbs  to  use 
the  sulphide  at  varying  strengths  on  a  few  bulbs,  as 
that  is  the  only  way  of  ascertaining  what  they  will 
bear  without  injury.  In  any  case,  it  will  not  do  to 
rely  on  one  dipping.  There  are  sure  to  be  some  left, 
and,  however  few  these  may  be,  they  will  multiply 
sufficiently  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  to  hinder 
growth.  When  the  bulbs  are  cleansed,  they  ought 
not  to  be  potted,  but  be  laid  in  in  light  soil  right  away 
from  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing,  and  if 
the  pots  have  been  plunged  in  tan  or  cocoa  fibre,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  clear  it  out,  or  at  least  the 
topmost  portion  where  some  of  the  insects  are  likely 
to  be.  J.  c.  B. 


CLOUDS  OF  APHIDES. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  sudden  appearance  of 
clouds  of  insects  in  certain  localities  is  not  very  ap 
parent,  but  it  may  be  surmi-ed  that  the  predominance 
or  scarceness  of  their  natural  foes  has  much  control 
over  the  phenomenon  ;  added  to  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  the  effects  of  weather  and  temperature. 
On  October  5,  Mansfield,  on  the  borders  of  Sherwood 
Forest,  was  visited  by  a  cloud  of  aphides,  which 
swarmed  in  the  town  and  over  the  country  round, 
across  an  area  of  many  miles.  The  town  was  visited 
"literally  by  millions — everyone,  as  they  walked 
along,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  or  newspapers  before 
their  faces  to  avoid  inhaling  the  insects.  .  .  .  Wet 
paint  was  covered  by  a  mass  of  these  black  aphides." 
This  swarm  continue  d  with  decreasing  numbers  through  - 
out  five  days,  and  heavy  rain  during  part  of  this  time 
did  not  seem  much  to  affect  them.  On  the  load  to 
Nottingham  these  insects  were  noticed  a5  engaged  in 
singular  gyrations  and  undulatory  dances  above  the 
tops  of  the  Spruce  Firs,  there  forming  dense  pyramidal 
columns.  A  similar  cloud,  but  less  remarkable  as  to 
numbers,  was  observed  about  the  same  time  at  Birm- 
ingliam  ;  which,  however,  as  it  must  have  been  at 
least  40  miles  distant,  can  be  scarcely  considered  as  a 
part  of  this  sanie  swarm.  Possibly  similar  causes 
operated  to  produce  thelikephenomenon  in  both  places. 
These  insects  proved  on  examination  to  be  Aphis 
persicse  of  Morren,  A.  rap*  of  Curtis,  and  A.  vastator 
of  Smee.  It  is  a  veritable  pest  in  some  years,  doing 
considerable  damage  to  Turnip,  Mangold,  and  other 
crops,  and  in  our  gardens  injuring  our  Peach  trees. 
This  present  notice  of  its  swarming  is,  however,  by  no 
means  unprecedented.  In  September  and  October, 
IS.34,  Morren  noted  an  immense  swarm  all  over 
Belgium,  and  states  his  belief  that  it  came  across  from 
England.  He  says  they  obscured  the  light  of  day, 
and  covered  the  walls  of  the  houses  so  as  partially  to 
conceal  them.  Gilbert  White  notes  that  in  August, 
irSo,  the  people  of  Selborne  were  surprised  by  a 
swarm  of  "  smother  flies."  Those  who  were  walking 
in  the  streets  found  themselves  covered  with  these 
insects,  which  blackened  both  hedges  and  vegetables. 
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White  thought  these  might  be  emigrations  from  the 
Hop  gardens  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  from  those  near 
Farnham.  If  so,  the  species  differs  from  the  insects 
above  noticed. — G.  B.  Buokton,  in  Nature. 


Begonia  insects  (Miss  6'.).— Your  Begonia 
roots  are  attacked  by  the  grubs  of  the  black  Vine 
weevil,  or  some  very  nearly  allied  species.  The  only 
practical  way  of  dislodging  them  is  to  unpot  the 
plants  and  pick  the  grubs  out  of  the  roots.  Any  in- 
secticide which  would  kill  them  so  far  below  the 
surface  would  injure  the  plants.  The  parent  weevils 
are  very  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  many  plants, 
gnawing  great  holes  and  notches  in  the  leaves.  The 
best  way  of  destroying  this  insect  is  by  killing  the 
weevils.  This  should  be  done  at  night,  for  it  is  then 
that  they  feed.  During  the  day  they  hide  themselves 
away,  so  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  find.  When 
the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  attacked,  place  it  on  a  white 
sheet,  and  at  night  enter  the  house  suddenly  with  a 
bright  light.  This  generally  startles  them,  and  they 
fall,  feigning  death  ;  if  they  do  not,  even  after  a 
smart  shake  of  the  plant,  search  it  well.— G.  S.  S. 


LOBELIA  CAVANILLESI. 
This  showy  species  was  introduced  from  Mexico 
about  fifty  years  ago,  but  afterwards  lost  to  our 
gardens.     The  only  way  to  grow  it  with  success 
is  to  cultivate  it  in  the  open  air,  either  in  pots  or 


planted  out.  It  may  even  be  treated  as  an  annual. 
Plants  of  it  sown  in  February  began  to  develop 
flowers  in  abundance  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  have  even  produced  ripe  seeds,  a  circumstance 
which  scarcely  ever  happens  in  the  case  of  Lobelia 
cardinalis  or  fulgens.  Plants  of  it,  if  wintered  in 
a  greenhouse,  will  of  course  begin  to  bloom  earlier, 
and  probably  also  more  abundantly,  than  seedlings. 
One  of  the  principal  merits  belonging  to  this 
Lobelia  is  the  beautiful  colouring  of  the  flowers, 
the  tube  being  brilliant  scarlet  with  orange-yellow 
tips.  For  re-introducing  this  species  we  are  in- 
debted to  Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt. 
It  will  prove  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  Lobelias 
now  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  some  good  hybrids 
may  be  expected  from  it.  It  is  equally  desirable 
when  grown  as  a  pot  plant  for  market  or  for 
decorative  purposes,  or  when  planted  out  in 
groups  or  beds.  Its  lively  green  and  slender 
foliage  contrasts  admirably  with  its  beautiful, 
bright  red  and  yellow-coloured  flowers. 


NEW  POMPON  JACOB.EA. 

(SENECIO     ELE(!AN.S     rOMPONIFS. ) 

This  new  handsome  Pompon-flowered  variety  of 
dwarf  Jacoba>a  is  being  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Haage  and  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt.  It  is  very  regular 
in  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  short-petalled,  tmall, 
and  beautifully  imbricated,  rivalling  even  the 
prettiest  of  the  Pompon  Chrysanthemums.     This 


variety  is  perfectly  constant,  and  produces  with- 
out any  exception  very  double  flowers,  while  the 
older  varieties  bear  sometimes  double,  semi  double, 
and  single  flowers  on  the  same  plant.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  borders,  or  for  the  formation  of  carpet 
beds ;  the  colour,  being  bright  purple,  is  very 
effective. 

Fruit_Garden.  I 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN  IN  AUTUMN. 
There  are  certain  general  principles  that  underlie 
the  whole  business  of  gardening,  and  which  more 
or  less  influence  all  we  do.  In  the  matter  of 
pruning,  for  instance,  we  should  firmly  grasp  the 
tact  that  the  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  trees.  This 
every  pruner  should  know,  and  indeed  every  man 
who  is  employed  about  a  garden,  whether  for 
pleasure  or  profit,  for  most  assuredly  such  know- 
ledge is  valuable.  If  the  leaves  were  constantly 
picked  off  a  plant,  debility  would  set  in,  and  death 
would  soon  follow.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  the 
leaves  should  have  the  first  consideration.  The 
sun  is  the  chief  factor  in  fruit  culture ;  through 
its  agency,  assisted  by  the  atmosphere,  the  work 
of  separating  the  true  sap  from  the  ^surplus 
water  which  the  roots  send  up  is  performed.  ]f 
we  have  a  piece  of  land  to  dig  and  more 
men  are  placed  upon  it  than  have  room,  the 
work  will  be  badly  and  expensively  performed. 
This  is  just  what  takes  place  when  a  trained,  or 
for  that  matter,  any  fruit  tree  is  allowed  to  be- 
come crowded  with  wood.  It  is  easy  to  tell  by  its 
growth  and  foliage  when  a  tree  has  its  roots  deep 
in  the  earth  beyond  the  influence  of  solar  warmth. 
Long-jointed,  soft,  watery  wood  and  soft,  spongy 
leaves  which  hang  on  till  detached  by  frost  are 
indications  which  cannot  be  mistaken  of  the  evils 
of  deep-rooting. 

The  pruning  of  wall  trees  where  the  summer 
pruning  has  been  properly  attended  to  will  con- 
sist mainly  in  the  removal  or  shortening  back  of 
the  snags  left  from  the  summer  pruning.  Occa- 
sionally an  old  spur  will  require  removal,  as  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  old  should  give 
place  to  the  new  ;  and  by  this  gradual  removal  the 
bearing  wood  of  the  tree  may  be  kept  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  usefulness.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  pruner's  work  is  to  so  regulate  the 
growth  of  the  tree  that  the  sunshine  and  air  can 
penetrate  every  part  of  it.  One  good,  leathery 
leaf  firmly  built  up  under  the  conditions  I  have 
named  is  of  more  value  in  bringing  forth  a  plump, 
fertile  bud  than  three  or  four  weakly  things  that, 
from  their  overcrowded  condition,  cannot  produce 
or  render  any  assistance  in  the  organisation  of 
vigorous  blossoms.  As  a  rule  Pear  trees  are  so 
trained,  that  the  spur  system  of  pruning  is  the 
only  one  applicable  to  them;  but  stone  fruits -the 
Plum,  Apricot,  &c. — are  often  treated  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle,  and  Peaches  and  Nectarines  form 
a  distinct  class  by  themselves  so  far  as  regards 
their  pruning  and  training.  The  best  way  of 
pruning  the  Plum  and  Apricot  when  trained  to  a 
wall  is  to  encourage  the  production  of  natural 
spurs,  and  to  this  end  as  much  young  wood  as 
space  can  be  found  for  without  overcrowding 
should  be  laid  in  every  summer.  Theartificialspurs 
are  created  by  the  knife  when  the  young  shoots 
are  shortened  back  in  summer,  but  the  natural 
spurs  spring  from  the  young  wood  without  any 
aid  from  the  knife,  and  the  only  way  to  obtain 
these  is  to  lay  in  plenty  of  young  wood.  Wher- 
ever there  is  room  to  lay  in  a  young  branch  in 
summer,  and  if  it  is  not  overshadowed  by  foliage 
the  sun  will  ripen  it,  and  probably  little  spurs 
will  form  which  will  develop  blossoms  and  fruit, 
and  these  nestling  close  to  the  wall  escape  spring 
frosts  and  come  to  maturity.  With  the  view  of 
making  room  for  the  young  wood,  an  old  spur  or 
an  exhausted  branch  may  with  advantage  be  cut 
out,  always  supposing  that  the  work  be  done 
in  a  temperate  and  tentative  manner.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  in  fruit  culture  on  walls,  especially 
where  the  fan  system  of  training  is  adopted,  is  the 
overcrowding  of  the  branches;  there  is  less  danger 
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with  horizontal  training,  though  often  in  the  case 
of  Pear  trees  more  room  may  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage. A  foot  between  the  branches  of  Pears 
on  a  lofty  wall  is  hardly  enough  when  the  trees 
get  old  and  the  spurs  spread  out.  When  every 
bit  of  wall  surface  is  covered  up  with  wood  and 
foliage  the  i-ays  of  the  sun  cannot  reach  the  wall 
behind,  and  a  good  deal  of  its  ripening,  nourishing 
influence  is  lost.  This  is  especially  important  in 
the  case  of  Peaches  and  Apricots,  where  maturity 
of  the  wood  is  everything. 

Winter  dressing  for  insects. — Gishurst  com- 
pound, dissolved  in  rain  water  at  the  rate  of  .">  ozs. 
to  the  gallon,  makes  an  excellent  wash  at  this 
season  for  all  fruit  trees,  whether  insects  are  pre- 
sent or  not.  If  the  trees  have  during  the  past 
year  been  free  from  insects,  it  may  be  syringed 
over  them  when  the  pruning  and  training  are 
finished.  Its  benefits  are  considerable  as  a  pre- 
ventive, and  it  cleanses  the  bark  from  all  impuri- 
ties; when  the  trees  are  infested  with  scale  or  any 
other  kind  of  insect,  a  brush  should  be  used  for 
all  the  thick  branches,  and  in  bad  cases  the  trees 
thould  be  unfastened  from  the  wall  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  tree  can  be  got  at.  This  dressing 
now,  if  eft'ectually  done,  will  save  much  time  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  when,  perhaps, 
there  will  be  many  other  matters  pressing  upon 
us,  and  it  is  always  better  to  prevent  than  to  cure. 
Paralfin  oil,  at  the  rate  of  a  wineglassful  to  a 
gallon  of  the  mixture,  will  tend  to  make  it  more 
efl'ectual,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  oil  well  blended 
the  mixture  should  be  frequently  shaken  or  stirred, 
as  the  density  of  tlie  oil  being  less  than  that 
of  water  it  will  float  on  the  surface  unless 
frequently  agitated.  The  simplest  and 
best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  syringe  each 
alternate  syringeful  of  the  mixture  back 
into  the  pot.  E.  Hobday. 

Grapes  at  Longleat.  -Some  time 
ago  I  called  at  Longleat  to  see  the 
Grapes  grown  there.  One  vinery — a 
ppan  roofed  one — is  200  feet  long  and 
."iO  feet  wide,  and  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  in  which  there  is  plenty 
of  heating  power,  etEcient  ventilation, 
and  large  tanks.  The  latter  are  heated, 
80  that  during  the  growing  season  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  is  given  the 
roots  at  a  temperature  of  (SO^.  One 
compartment  is  planted  with  Black 
Hamburghs,  consisting  of  four  Vines, 
two  on  either  side,  the  whole  carrying 
at  least  300  bunches,  some  of  which 
were  very  fine,  each  bunch  probably 
averaging  :i  lbs.  The  next  division  contained 
Muscats.  This,  like  the  previous  one,  lias  but 
four  Vines,  carrying  8G0  bunches,  each  of  which 
would  average  :U  lbs.  The  last  division  con- 
tains t«-o  Lady  Downes,  two  Alicantes,  and  one 
Mrs.  Pince,  viz.,  five  permanent  Vines.  Lady 
Pownes  was  carrying  150  bunches,  each  of  which 
would  average  IJ  lbs.  The  Alicantes  carried  1'20 
bunches,  each  averaging  3A  lbs.  They  were  swelled 
and  black  as  Sloes.  Mrs.  Pince  had  not  done 
quite  so  well  as  the  others,  amongst  which  the 
Muscats  are  the  best. — A.  Evans. 

Market  Pears. — "R.  D."  gives  (p.  471)  a  list  of 
gi).)d  maiket  Pears  and  the  prices  which  they  realised 
(luring  the  present  sea-on,  but  he  does  not  mention 
the  market  in  which  the  prices  quoted  were  obtained, 
and  I  must  say  that  Pe.vrs  at  the  prices  named  make 
one  anxious  to  know  a  little  more  about  them  than 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  information  given.  I  have 
no  wish  to  question  the  accuracy  of  '■  R.  D.'s"  state- 
ment, but  I  feel  sure  he  has  been  unintentionally  If  d 
ioto  error  by  giving  second-hand  information  instead 
of  what  is  always  so  valuable,  viz  ,  a  record  of  bare 
facts.  For  instance,  he  says  Calebasse  Pears  of  in- 
ferior quality,  but  large  in  size,  realise  243.  per 
b'lshel,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chri?tien  203.  per  bushel. 
Well.  I  can  safely  say,  that  fruit  worth  that  money 
ought  not  to  be  sent  any  distance  in  bushels  at  all, 
but  packed  in  single-layer  boxes.  Large  fruit  is  very 
liable  to  bruise  and  to  lose  20  per  cent,  of  its  value 
by  a  rough  shaking.     I  only  hope  that  "  R.  D.'s  " 


inforuiant  was  correct,  for  it  so,  he  could  hardly  have    is  this  want  of  energy,  enterprise,  or  whatever  it 
any  cause  to  complain  about  glutted  markets  or  low    may  be  termed,  that  has  led  to  so  many  of  them 


prices,  and  of  one  thing  I  am  fully  convinced,  viz., 
that  in  the  southern  counties  we  could  very  success- 
fully compete  with  the  foreigner  in  growing  first-class 
market  Pears  that  would  quite  equal  imported  ones. 
I  had  myself  very  fine  crops  of  Pears  this  year  on 
bush  and  pyramid  trees,  but  I  must  own  that  nothing 
like  the  prices  given  above  were  obtainable  for  them. 
— J.  Groom,  Gosport. 


DOES  FRUIT-GROWING  PAY 


failing.  Some  seem  to  think  that  landlords  ought 
to  plant  new  orchards,  and  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  this  view,  but,  according  to  my 
experience,  if  the  trees  were  planted  by  the  land- 
lords, tenants  in  many  instances  would  also  expect 
them  to  protect  them  from  cattle.  In  some  few 
cases  we  see  an  attempt  made  to  renovate  an 
orchard,  but  such  efforts  are  usually  attended 
with  failure.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  see- 
ing that  the  trees  are  frequently  planted  on  land 
that  has  been  occupied  by  orchard  trees  probably 
With  this  year's  experience  before  us  it  would  at  for  fifty  years  previously.  It  is  useless  to  plant  a 
first  sight  appear  that  the  reply  to  this  question  tree  in  a  small  hole,  even  if  filled  with  perfectly 
must  be  in  the  negative,  but  I  am  disposed  to  fresh  compost,  as  the  latter  will  only  sustain 
affirm  that  fruitgrowing  does  pay,  i.e.,  provided  vigour  for  a  short  time.  No  ;  this  is  not  what  ia 
it  is  carried  out  in  no  half-hearted  manner.  For  needed.  A  young  orchard  should  be  planted  on  a 
many  years  past  much  less  attention  has  been  perfectly  fresh  site,  the  soil  should  be  deeply 
paid  to  fruit  culture  in  the  provinces  than  was  the  worked  and  well  manured,  and  it  may  be  cropped 
case,  say,  about  half  a  century  back,  and  if  this  till  such  time  as  the  trees  cover  most  of  the 
somewhat  unfortunate  season  has  the  eflect  of  ground,  then  Grass  may  be  allowed  to  grow, 
still  further  impeding  progress  it  will  be,  to  say  An  orchard  thus  treated  would  produce  Potatoes 
the  least  about  it,  matter  for  regret.  All  around  and  other  roots  without  impoverishing  the  trees 
large  towns,  and  especially  in  the  home  counties  or  thereby  inducing  them  to  strike  root  down  into 
within  easy  distance  of  London,  immense  quanti-  an  unkindly  subsoil.  One  of  the  best  orchards  in 
ties  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  have  been  planted  Kent  was  also  for  many  years  a  Hop  garden,  and 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  if  the  rail-  I  could  point  to  various  other  instances  where  the 
way  companies  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  carry  ground  was  made  more  profitable  than  ordinary 
something  like  half  of  what  is  grown  at  a  much  farm  land  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  trees  required 
cheaper  rate  than  they  now  do  into  some  of  the  the  space.  Even  after  an  orchard  has  been 
worst  supplied  country  districts,  we  should  hear  grassed  over,  the  farmer  finds  it  of  great  service 
much  less  about  losses  having  been  sustained,  in  various  ways,  especially  if  it  adjoins  the  home- 
stead, as  it  ought  to  do. 

Some  hesitate  to  plant  fruit  trees, 
thinking  that,  in  their  time,  they  would 
not  prove  remunerative,  and  if  this  were 
really  an  indisputable  fact,  landlords 
ought  to  do  the  planting.  But  that  is 
not  so,  unless  indeed  they  purchase 
dried-up  trees  that  have  been  to  more 
than  one  market,  and  plant  these  on 
old  orchard  ground.  If  good  trees,  not 
necessarily  the  dearest  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, are  purchased,  and  at  once 
planted  on  good  ground,  these,  if  al- 
lowed to  grow  naturally,  or  with  only 
sufficient  pruning  to  form  good  heads, 
will  soon  arrive  at  a  bearing  state. 
Starvelings  will  commence  to  fruit  at 
once,  but  it  is  far  better  for  a  tree  to 
make  vigorous  growth  before  it  fruits 
heavily.  Orchard  trees  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  closely -pruned  miniature 
specimens  seen  in  gardens ;  these  re- 
quire root-pruning,  both  to  check  gross 
London  ness  and  to  cause  them  to  be  fruitful.  Al- 
mirkets  are  too  well  supplied  with  fruit,  and,  as  though  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  Apples, 
a  consequence,  prices  are  very  low  indeed,  though,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  these  only  are  suitable 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  consumers  on  the  for  orchards.  Pears,  Plums,  Damsons,  Cherries 
whole  do  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  abund-  Filberts,  and  bush  fruits  are  all  well  adapted  for 
ance.  The  more  important  provincial  towns  are  culture  in  orchards,  and  with  plenty  of  variety 
also  fairly  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  there  is  much  greater  certainty  that  one  or  other 
season,  but  the  case  is  very  different  in  numerous  kind  will  pay  the  rent,  if  no  more.  I  have  termed 
smaller  towns,  few  of  which  are  overdone  with  this  a  somewhat  unfortunate  season,  not  because 
any  kind  of  garden  or  orchard  produce.  At  the  there  have  been  many  failures,  but  quite  the 
present  time  Apples  are  very  scarce,  and  4s.  per  reverse,  tliere  having  been  too  many  Pears,  Plums, 
bushel  and  upwards,  according  to  quality,  can  be  and  bush  fruits,  notably  Gooseberries,  to  be  profit- 
had  for  them,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  able.  It  is  when  crops  are  light  that  prices  are 
exceptionally  plentiful  that  they  do  not  realise  best,  but,  as  before  hinted,  the  time  may  come 
good  prices.  Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  when  the  facilities  for  distributing  orchard 
district,  and  one  in  which  Apples  and  nearly  all  produce  in  less  favoured  localities  may  be  more 
other  hardy  fruits  thrive  remarkably  well,  and  yet  equable,  and  then  fruits  will  pay  well  even  in 
we  have  to  depend  upon  growers  from  a  distance,  times  of  abundance.  It  is  to  be  regretted  th.it 
notably  America,  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Not-  something  could  not  be  done  with  the  many  tons 
withstanding  this,  there  are  no  signs  of  our  of  Plums  that  have  been  either  spoiled,  or  as  good 
orchards  being  increased  or  improved ;  on  the  con-  as  given  away  in  Plum-growing  districts,  espe- 
trary,  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  still  further  cially  at  Pershore,  in  Worcestershire.  Damsons, 
decadence  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  I  believe,  are  extensively  bought  up  for  dyeing 
the  crops  grown.  purposes,  and  we  all  know  that  surplus  supplies 

At  one  time  nearly  every  farmhouse  had  an  °f  Apples  can  be  made  into  good  wholesome  cider, 
orchard  near  it,  but  when  these  have  become  worn  Gilberts,  whether  grown  scientically,  as  in  Kent,  or 
out,  as  all  orchards  will  do  unless  exceptionally  fo^ghly,  that  is  to  say,  without  pruning,  as  in 
well  treated,  they  are  either  allowed  to  fall  or  are  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  other  western 
grubbed  up,  and  one  looks  in  vain  for  young  trees  counties,  rarely  fail  to  be  profitable,  and  some 
to  take  their  place.  Many  farmers  do  not  even  \  seasons  they  are  more  remunerative  than  any  kind 
grow  suflScient  Apples  for  their  own  table ;  and  it  |  of  fruit,  yet  we  never  hear  of  many  being  planted 


New  double  Jacobsa  (Scnecio  eleguus  pomponius).     See  p.  602. 
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hereabouts.  Walnuts,  again,  used  to  be  planted 
near  farmhouses  and  gentlemen's  places,  but  in 
very  few  cases  do  we  see  any  young  trees  spring- 
ing up  to  take  the  places  of  the  giants  now  de- 
caying. Not  much  planting  now-a-daya  for  our 
heirs  in  the  case  of  Walnuts,  and  it  is  just  the 
same  with  Mulberries.  The  latter  are  now  to  be 
seen  only  in  old  places,  and  in  many  instances 
these  are  past  their  prime  and  splitting  up;  yet 
they  never  fail  to  bear  well,  and  their  juicy,  acid 
fruits  are  much  liked  by  some.  Instead  of  being 
content  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  everything  to  be 
sent  us  from  a  distance,  including  foreign  parts, 
we  ought  to  be  up  and  doing  and  learn  to  be  more 
self-dependent,  as  in  the  "good  old  time"  when 
railways  and  steamships  were  not  such  important 
factors  in  all  undertakings  as  they  now  are. 
Somerset.  W.  I. 


STORING  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

M.\NY  complain  that  their  Apples  and  Peard  are 
keeping  badly.  Well  ;  we  have  a  good  deal  ytt  to 
learn  in  the  matter  of  storing  fruit.  I  hive  seen 
fruit  rooms  built  specially  for  storage  in  which  the 
fruit  kept  so  badly  that  they  were  given  up  as 
failures,  and  some  ordinary  shed  or  outhouse  sub- 
stituted. ISIy  impression  is  that  for  storing  late-keei")- 
ing  fruit  the  system  of  open  shelves  is  about  the 
worst  that  could  be  devised,  as  spread  out  in  that 
way  the  fruit  parts  with  its  moisture  too  rapidly,  and 
when  ripe  the  fruit  is  by  no  means  so  juicy  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Rather  than  store  on  shelves  I  would 
store  in  bins  or  tubs,  or  even  in  large  heaps  on  the 
floor.  In  Kent  many  of  the  fruit  growers,  who  are 
also  Hop  growers,  utilise  the  Hop  kilns  for  storing 
late-keeping  Apples  in  winter,  and  such  soits  as 
Northern  Greening,  Wellington,  and  others  that  come 
in  after  Christmas  are  put  into  large  he.aps  on  the 
floor  and  covered  with  straw,  out  of  which  they  come 
in  spring  with  scarcely  any  loss  of  weight,  and  very 
few  deca}'.  I  may  also  mention  another  case — that 
of  a  cott.xger  who  had  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
Apples  than  he  had  means  of  storing,  and,  owing  to 
the  low  prices  offered  at  the  time,  he  resolved  to  try 
and  keep  them  through  the  winter.  He  therefore 
purchased  some  empty  casks,  packed  them  full  of 
Apples,  and  then  set  them  in  a  shed.  When  severe 
frost  set  in  he  covered  them  over  with  protecting 
material,  and  he  was  so  well  repaid  in  spring  by  the 
increased  price  obtained  for  them,  that  he  resolved  in 
future  to  store  all  his  fruit  that  would  keep  for  any 
length  of  time  rather  thin  part  with  it  for  about 
half  its  real  value.  I  am,  therefore,  sure  that  many 
owners  of  gardens  who  find  a  difficulty  in  storing 
their  fruit  will  do  well  to  try  the  barrel  plan  for  late 
hard  Apples  and  Pears.  One  of  the  most  important 
points  to  bear  in  mind  is  not  to  gather  too  soon  ;  if 
left  until  the  main  bulk  of  the  crop  is  ready  to  come 
off  easily,  maggot-eaten  and  specked  fruits  will  have 
dropped  prematurely,  and  at  gathering-time  there 
will  be  nothing  but  sound  fruit,  which,  when  gathered 
and  put  in  a  heap  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and  then 
stored  in  barrels,  keep  well.  Late  Pears  will  keep 
well  on  the  trees  if  covered  with  fish  nets  quite  a 
month  after  the  majority  of  growers  have  gathered 
their  stock.  We  have  just  gathered  our  Winter  Nelis 
Pears.  They  hung  on  the  trees  until  most  of  the 
leaves  had  dropped  ;  we  put  them  into  boxes  and 
stored  them  in  an  underground  cellar,  in  which  they 
never  fail  to  keep  well  into  the  spring.  Premature 
ripening  is  brought  on  by  premature  gathering,  a  fact 
deserving  of  consideration.  J.  Gboom, 

Gosporl.  

Outdoor  Grapes. — Mr.  Cornhill's  remarks  on 
"Grapes  in  the  Optn  Air"  (p.  4ti9)  interested  me 
greatly.  I  feel  convinced,  from  experience  obtained 
here,  that  Grapes  may  be  profitably  grown  out  of 
doors  on  any  well-sheltered  wall  south  of  a  line  drawn, 
say,  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  On  my  cottage  here  hast  year  I  hal  ex- 
cellent bunches  on  an  old  Black  Hamburgh  that  has 
evidently,  from  the  thickness  of  its  stem  and  style  of 
training,  done  good  service  before  it  was  placed  in 
its  present  position.  I  send  a  few  bunches  for  your 
inspection  of  this  year's  produce.  The  Vine  from  which 
they  were  cut  has  its  roota  under  a  well-worn  Grass 


plot,  and  they  never  receive  the  slightest  attention. 
Not  a  bunch  upm  it  ripened  previous  to  last  year, 
when  I  stopped  and  thinned  out  the  shoots  and  cut 
away  some  of  the  bunches  and  thinned  the  berries. 
As  regards  mildew,  I  only  had  to  sulphur  once ; 
therefore,  the  result  is,  I  think,  very  encouraging. 
If  outdoor  Vines  were  properly  planted  and  received 
a  tithe  of  the  attention  which  those  under  glass  get, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  good  Grapes  would  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  only  the  hardiest  varieties  of  Vine  thit 
should  be  grown  out  of  doors,  but  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  grow  Black  Hamburgh,  as  it  is  superior  in 
flavour  and  size  and  appearance  to  the  Black  Cluster. 
Given  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  proper  treatment,  especially  in  keeping 
mildew  off,  and  very  good  Grapes  for  autumn  use 
could  be  grown  outdoors — .at  least  in  the  southern 
parts  of  this  country. — F.  Thirlby,  Broadlands, 
lionise  I/,  Hants. 

*,*'We  thank  Mr.  Thirlby  very  heartily.  The 
Grapes  are  well  flavoured,  though  not  rich.  The 
berries  are  smaller  than  those  of  Vines  in  green- 
liouses,  but  not  too  small  for  txble.  Ths  bunches  are 
neat  and  the  colour  good. — Ed. 


YOUNG  F.  OLD  BUSH  FRUITS. 
OsK  amongst  the  many  errors  committed  in  private 
gardens  is  that  of  allowing  fruit  bushes  to  stand 
year  after  year  after  they  have  become  so  old  and 
decrepit,  as  not  to  pay  for  the  space  which  they 
occupy.  For  several  years  past  I  have  made  a 
comparison  of  the  produce  of  young  and  old 
bushes,  and  I  find  that  young  ones  invariably 
produce  the  finest  fruit ;  and,  whether  for  private 
use  or  market  supply,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
young  bushes  arc  those  to  which  we  should  trust. 
Many  think  that  it  takes  years  to  get  up  a  stock 
of  fruitful  bushes,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  If 
good  strong  bushes  that  have  been  headed  back 
once  or  twice  in  nursery  rows  are  planted,  they 
will  bear  some  fruit  the  first  season,  and  a  really 
good  crop  the  second.  Much,  of  course,  depends 
on  the  mode  of  pruning  adopted,  and  whether  the 
culture  is  good  or  indifferent.  Bush  fruits  are 
such  voracious  feeders,  that  they  make  growth 
just  in  proportion  to  the  food  they  get.  In  bygone 
days,  too,  people  used  to  cut  their  bushes  so  hard 
back  year  after  year,  that  it  took  a  long  time  to 
get  anything  like  a  bush  large  enough  to  bear  a 
crop.  Now,  however,  the  rule  is  the  less  pruning 
the  better :  in  fact,  I  know  a  gardener  who  gets 
good  crops  of  Gooseberries,  without  fail,  by 
planting  young  bushes  every  year,  and  de- 
stroying an  equal  number  that  have  got  too 
large.  He  never  prunes,  and  yet  better  shaped 
or  more  fruitful  bushes  than  he  has  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find.  I  have  tried  the  same  plan 
with  Black  Currants,  and  found  it  to  answer 
admirably.  I  have  had  as  good  crops  from 
three-year- old  bushes  as  are  usually  got  from 
bushes  much  older,  and  in  size  of  berry  the 
young  bushes  have  it  all  their  own  way.  In  the 
case  of  Strawberries  few  would  think  of  keeping 
beds  of  them  longer  than  three  or  four  years,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  the  sooner  the  custom  of  annually 
grubbing  up  any  fruit  bushes  that  show  signs  of 
failing,  and  planting  an  equal  number  of  young 
ones  on  fresh  soil,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  fruit 
supply.  Young  bushes  are  very  easily  raised,  and 
are  so  cheap  as  to  debar  no  one  from  having  the 
best  sorts  in  cultivation,  and  how  people  can  go 
on  year  after  year  propagating  and  growing  second- 
rate  kinds  passes  comprehension.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  new  plantations,  or  add  to  and  improve 
old  ones,  and  in  doing  so  take  care  to  give  a  good 
supply  of  rotten  manure.  There  need  be  no  fear 
of  making  bush  fruits  over-luxuriant. 

Haul''.  J.  G. 


SHORT  NOTE.— FRUIT. 

Root-pruningr- — If  "Auti-Radix"  will  read  jigain  what 
I  sail!  iu  reference  to  this  subject,  he  will  find  that  it  was  as 
follows  :  "  With  stone  fruits,  however,  considerable  caution 
is  needed,  as  gumming  not  seldom  follows  the  cut  of  the 
knife  ou  their  roots  ;  and  for  Peaches  and  Nect.arines  especi- 
ally carcfvd  lifting  and  replanting  are  often  preferable  to  root- 
pvuuing  as  gouerally  understood  by  the  phrase— that  is  more 
or  less  cutting  in,"  and  to  every  word  of  this  I  adhere. — 

U.\D1X.. 


WHAT  TO  CUT  IN  VINE-PRUNING. 

I  HAVE  been  studying  the  philosophy  of  Vine- 
pruning  in  another  paper,  where  it  is  slated,  as 
the  result  of  certain  reliable  experiments,  that  in 
Vine  shoots  "the  production  of  starch  increases 
gradually  from  the  leaves  at  the  base  of  a  young 
shoot  to  the  middle,  and  as  gradually  diminishes 
from  the  middle  towards  the  point,  starch  being 
absent  from  the  very  young  leaves  near  the  apex. 
These  facts  supply  a  reason  for  pruning,  for  the 
young  leaves  above  the  bunches  not  producing 
starch,  but  on  the  contrary  consuming  it,  in  so 
far  deprive  the  berries  of  their  sugar."  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  the  best  store  leaves  are 
the  first  that  are  formed  behind  the  bunch.  In 
these  starch  is  produced.  "  This  starch  is  subse- 
quently dissolved,  converted  into  sugar  and  other 
substances  fit  for  the  food  of  plants,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  growing  points  or  to  the  store  places 
where  it  is  again  converted  into  starch,"  that  is  to 
say,  the  "  starch  and  other  substances  "  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  bunch  and  the  young  leaves  beyond, 
but  the  fewer  young  leaves  or  growing  points 
there  are  beyond  the  bunch  the  better  for  the 
fruit.  Now,  how  does  this  theory  affect  those 
cultivators  who,  on  an  entirely  opposite  prin- 
ciple, encourage  the  young  points  beyond  the 
bunch  to  extend  as  much  as  possible  and  lose  both 
space  and  crop  in  providing  room  for  the  same. 
Their  practice  must  be  wholly  wrong.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  your  readers  that  I  have  at  diffe- 
rent times  stated  in  The  Garden  that  the  suc- 
cessful finishing  of  a  crop  of  Grapes  depended  on 
the  first  formed  leaves,  that  it  was  not  even  neces- 
sary to  leave  a  leaf  or  a  joint  betoi'e  the  bunch, 
provided  the  leaves  behind  were  taken  care  of; 
and  although  I  came  to  this  conclusion  from  ob- 
servation of  what  actually  happened  under  a  Vine 
so  treated,  and  not  from  any  theory  regarding  the 
sap  and  circulation,  still  what  I  wrote  agrees  with 
the  view  I  have  just  quoted.  The  words  I  used, 
some  years  ago  now,  were  as  follows  :  "  It  is  the 
old  or  first  leaves  on  the  shoot  that  do  the  most 
work  (in  maturing  the  bunch),  and  if  they  be  lost 
mere  extension  beyond  the  bunch  will  be  of  little 
advantage."  This  view  was,  of  course,  disputed 
at  the  time  by  the  advocates  of  unlimited  lateral 
extension,  but  I  still  hold  that  it  is  the  correct 
one,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  physiolo- 
gist quoted  is  also  correct  in  assuming  further 
that  the  production  of  young  leaves  beyond  the 
bunch  is  an  evil.  One  thing  is  certain  and  con- 
firmed by  general  experience,  viz.,  that  young 
Vines  that  have  been  cut  back  and  allowed  to 
make  a  long  leading  rod  the  following  season  in- 
variably produce  small  berries  on  any  few  bunches 
that  may  be  left  on  at  the  base  of  the  young  rod  ; 
whereas  on  Vines  that  are  stopped  short  the 
berries  fill  up  much  better.  Of  course  what  hap- 
pens on  a  main  Vine  rod  happens  also  on  the 
lateral  shoots,  only  in  a  different  degree.  The 
general  practical  conclusions  to  be  derived  from 
these  facts  are,  first,  that  it  is  wrong  to  permit 
much  young  growth  beyond  the  bunch;  second, 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  the 
first  formed  leaves  behind  the  bunch  in  good 
health  ;  and  third,  that  there  is  no  need  to  give 
Vines  so  much  room  as  some  recommend  in  order 
to  accommodate  young  lateral  growth,  thereby 
losing  cropping  space.  S.  W. 

New  stocks  for  Apples.— Sir.  W.  Morgan,  Pukehoho, 
East  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  writes:  "How  is  it  that 
nurserymen  in  Great  Britain  do  not  adopt  blight-proof 
varieties  of  Apples  for  stocks,  and  thus  effectually  prevent 
Ap))le  trees  from  being  blighted  at  the  roots?  In  this  colony 
of  New  Zealand  the  Winter  Majetin  and  Northern  Spy  are 
now  generally  used  as  stocks,  both  for  grafting  and  budding, 
the  latter  being  the  common  mode  of  working  Apples. 
These  two  varieties  are  not  subject  to  attacks  of  tbe  woolly 
aphis,  and  both  being  robust  growers,  they  make  excellent 
stocks,  though  their  manner  of  growth  is  very  distinct.  The 
Majetin  throws  out  roots  which  extend  a  great  length  from 
the  tree,  while  the  roots  of  the  Spy  are  one  mass  of  rootlets 
and  small  fibres.  Of  course  the  Spy  is  found  to  be  the  best 
for  dw.arf  trees,  though  some  nurserymen  prefer  it  to  the 
Majetin  for  all  kinds  of  Apple  trees,  and  use  it  exclusively. 
Stocks  arc  raised  with  very  little  trouble  indeed,  simply  by 
planting  bits  of  roots  in  a  similar  manner  to  raising  White 
Thorns.  When  the  roots  have  struck  and  young  plants  aro 
about  0  inches  high,  they  ai-e  earthed  up,  the  shoots  sending 
out  rootlets,  and  growing  vigorously  if  the  land  is  rich.    Some 
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of  these  wovild  be  fit  to  bud  the  following  svimmer ;  but 
({enerully  they  aro  planted  out  when  a  year  old,  and  then 
they  make  exeellont  stacks  either  for  budding  or  gi-afting. 
In  usiiu  these  stocks  the  great  advantage  is  that  the  bottoms 
and  roots  of  the  treo3  worked  upon  thorn  remain  free  from 
the  aphis.  And  it  Is  not  a  dillievUt  matter  to  keep  the  tops 
clean  so  Ion"  as  the  roots  are  not  affected.  Years  ago,  before 
the  introduction  of  those  blight  proof  varieties,  so  bad  was 
the  woolly  aphis  in  many  district?,  that  Apple  growers 
ahnost  gave  up  in  despair ;  but  now  the  extent  ol  Ajip.e 
plantations  is  very  great.— Oordniei's'  ChroiiM'. 


LATE-KEEriNG  PEARS. 

Although  large  fruits  are  juat  now  fashionable,  there 
are.  nevertheless,  some  really  good  medium-sized  ones 
that  .are  indi-pensable,  owing  to  their  great  excellence, 
and  from  the  fact  of  their  coming  into  use  at  a  time 
when   their   larger  rivals   are    not  in  the  field.     Of 
Pears,  so  many  are  ripe  in  October  and  tlie  early  part 
of  November,  that  it  t.ikes  something  e.xceptionally 
good  in  the  way  of   fruits  of  medium  size  to  prevent 
their  being  quite  overshadowed  by  larger  sorts  at  that 
time  ;  but  fruits  that  will   keep   until  December,  or 
into  the  new  year,  have  less  to  contend  with,  and  are 
more  fairly  dealt  with.     Several  of  our  old  favourites 
are   therefore   still    popular    late    in    the    year,    and 
amono'st  sorts  specially  deserving  of  good  culture  may 
be  mentioned  the  following  :  Winter  Nellis — This,  in 
my  estimation,  is  one  of  the  very  best  Pears  in  culti- 
vation.    It  is  of  medium  growth,  and  well  deserves  a 
south  wall,  when  it  proves  to  be  a  regular  cropper.    We 
cover  our  latest  Pears  with   fish  nets,  and  let  them 
hang  on  the  trees  as  late  as  possible.     If  the  trees  are 
liberally  .supplied  with   water  at  the   root,  they  con- 
tinue to  swell  up  as  long  as  the  leaves  keep  fresh  and 
green.     It  is  surprising   how  much  rain  it  t.akes  to 
saturate  the  soil  about  the  base  of  wall  trees,  and,  as 
the  roots  naturally  hug    the  wall,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  give  copious  su))plies  close  to  the  base,  where  the 
wall  itself  keeps  oif  the  rain.      E.aster  Beurre  is  per- 
haps without  a  rival  for  veiy  late  keeping.     In  south 
Hampshire  it  attains  very  good  perfection  as  a  bush 
or  pyramid  tree,  but  of  course  it  well  deserves  a  wall. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  monopoly  for  this  variety  has 
so  long  been  held  by  foreign  growers,  as  in  the  south 
of   England,   on  w.artn,  well-drained   land   near   the 
coast,  this  kind  proves  far  more  profitable  and  useful 
than  Pe.aches  or  Phims  that  come  in  while  other  fruits 
are  plentiful  ;  whereas,  in  the  season  when  friiits  of 
Easter    Beurre   are    fit    for   table,  there  is  but  little 
variety  in  the  shape  of  dessert  fruits  available  ;  and, 
moreover,  many  f.ail  to  grow  Peaches  satisfactorily 
that  could    hardly    fail    with    Peiirs.       Josephine  de 
Malines   is  another  late-keeping   sort  of   undoubted 
merit  ;  .and,  although  only  of  medium  size,  its  quality 
is  so  good  as  to  make  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
fruit  store,  from  the  fact  of  its  keeping  well  into  the 
spring.     It  succeeds  well  as  a  bush  or  espalier  in  the 
open,  being  very  hardy;    and,  like  most  of  the  late 
kinds  of  Pears,  it  should  not  be  gathered  before  severe 
frost  renders  it   unsafe  to  leave  it  out  longer,  as  it 
continues    to    swell    up    very   late   if    assisted    with 
mulchings  and  waterings  of   liquid  manure.      P.asse 
Hrassane,  a  grand   Pear  if  well  grown,  is  decidedly 
worthy  of  a  wall.     In  this  locality  no  artificial  drain- 
age is  required,  the  subsoil  being  gravel ;  but  in  cold, 
wet  soils  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  drain  well 
for  such    kinds  as  this.     Beurre  Eance,  one  of  the 
finest  of  late-keeping  Pears,  requires  a  warm  soil  and 
situation.     Root-pruning,  or  root-lifting  and  mulch-, 
ing,  to  keep  the   roots  near  the  surface,  are  amongst 
the  best  means  for  promoting  fertility  and  overcoming 
the  tendency  to  crack  that  this  Pear  has  in  cold,  wet 
soils  or  situations.     Bellissime  d'Hiver  is  a  baking 
or  stewing  Pear  of  great  excellence,  and  one  that  is 
very  prolific  as  a  bush,  pyramid,  or  cordon.    It  is  most 
useful  when  home-grown  fruit  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
Gospoi-t.  J.  Groom. 


These  should  be  placed  where  they  will  be  easily 
accessible,  to  be  used  first.  Other  specimens  will  be 
still  quite  green,  with  that  peculiar  cast  of  surface 
indicating  that  they  are  the  longest  keepers.  These 
should  be  deposited  where  they  will  remain  for  some 
months  to  come.  If  these  two  kinds  of  Greenings 
are  placed  promiscuously  together,  a  part  will  begin 
to  decay,  and  imparting  this  condition  to  others,  will 
injure  the  keei>ing  quality  of  those  which  otherwise 
will  remain  sound  a  long  time.  Some  practice  will 
be  required  to  select  in  advance  the  earliest  ripening 
from  the  longest  keepers,  and  this  skill  will  be 
materially  aided  by  observing  for  a  few  years  the 
results  of  such  selections  as  the  specimens  become  fit 
for  use.  The  same  attention  may  be  given  to  other 
sorts.  Where  the  winter  Apples  are  kept  on  shelves, 
in  shallow  drawers,  or  in  flat  boxes  placed  in  piles,  as 
we  have  recommended  on  former  occasions,  this 
selection  may  be  assisted  every  time  an  examin.ation 
is  made  during  winter.  By  giving  this  attention  to 
our  winter  Apples,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
selected  portions  several  weeks  longer  than  by  com- 
mon promiscuous  management,  and  sound  specimens 
of  such  sorts  as  the  Baldwin  have  been  secured  in 
good  condition  till  the  middle  of  June.  —  Cninlrij 
Uentleman. 


Assorting  Apples. — Apple  growers  do  not  give 
f-utficient  attention,  when  storing  winter  Apples  in 
their  fruit  rooms  for  future  use  through  winter  .and 
into  spring,  to  making  a  distinction  between  those 
which  show  near  signs  of  ripeness  and  those  which 
are  evidently  long  keepers,  in  the  same  varieties. 
Take,  for  instance,  say,  a  pile  of  twenty  bushels  of 
Rhode  Island  Greenings.  Some  of  these  begin  al- 
ready to  show  a  shade  of  yellow  colour,  and  they  are 
gradually   softening   and  will   be   soon   fit   for    use. 


FIGS  AT  HOME. 

From  a  paper  by  Dr.  Eisen,  on  Fig  culture  in  Cali- 
fornia, we  learn  that  in  the  best  Fig-growing 
countries  there  are  three  crops  a  year.  When  the 
leaves  die  in  the  autumn,  a  Fig  comes  from  the  axil,  on 
the  last  year's  wood,  next  year.  Then  Figs  come  out 
from  the  axil  of  the  new  leaf,  and  later  in  the 
season  Figs  ome  from  the  ends  of  the  growing 
sho  .ts.  These  do  not  always  ripen.  The  inter- 
mediate ones  are  the  best,  and  furnish  the  chief  Fig 
crop.  "  When  Figs  are  ripe,  or  sufKciently  ripe  to  be 
dried  and  cured,  they  in  .some  varieties  drop  to  the 
ground,  but  in  others  h.ang  on  to  the  tree,  and  must 
be  cut  off.  When  this  time  arri\e8  in  Smyrna,  the 
Figs  are  picked  and  put  one  by  one,  without  touching 
each  other,  on  matting,  or  even  on  the  ground 
covered  with  cut  Grass  or  straw.  The  Figs  are  on 
this  exposed  to  the  sun  for  ten  or  twelve  days  or  less, 
according  to  the  weather.  To  begin  with,  they  are 
turned  every  day,  so  as  to  be  fipially  exposed  to  sun 
and  air,  and  if  dew  is  expected  they  are  covered 
over  with  matting  during  the  nighttime.  What  is 
needed  during  the  drying  season  is,  not  an  excessive 
heat,  but  steady  sunshine  and  dry  winds.  When 
suflSciently  dry  the  skin  feels  dry,  but  the  inside 
should  yet  be  perfectly  soft  and  pliable.  The  ripe 
and  sufficiently-cured  Figs  are  now  picked  out,  and 
the  others  left  to  remain  until  ready.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  th.at  Figs  are  not  dried  haphazard  on  roofs  or 
the  ground,  and  then  dumped  into  boxes  and  shipped. 
When  Figs  in  Smyrna  are  dried  sufficiently,  they  are 
by  the  Fig  raisers  assorted  in  three  different  sizes, 
then  placed  in  sacks  made  of  camel's  hair.  The 
merchant  who  has  furnished  the  Fig-raiser  with  his 
year's  supply  takes  the  crop  out  of  his  hands.  The 
Figs  are  again  assorted,  and  are  then  ready  to  be 
packed. 

"  In  packing,  Smyrna  excels  both  Portugal  and 
Spain.  We  all  admire  the  way  in  which  the  Smyrna 
Figs  are  packed.  When  the  dried  Figs  reach  the 
packing  houses,  they  are  as-oited  by  women  and  then 
packed  by  men.  While  picking,  the  hands  of  the 
packers  are  constantly  kept  moist  by  sea  water,  which 
prevents  the  sugar  sticking  to  them.  There  are  two 
ways  of  packing  ;  In  the  first,  the  Figs  are  flattened 
out  in  such  a  way  that  the  eye  of  the  fruit  is  placed 
very  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  the  stem  very  nearly 
opposite  the  same.  The  Figs  are  now  packed  in 
layers  in  boxes  in  such  a  way  that  the  front  margin 
of  every  Fig  just  sufficiently  covers  the  stalk  end  of 
the  Fig  next  in  front.  The  Figs  are  packed  in  straight 
rows  the  same  in  the  bottom,  middle,  and  on  the  top. 
To  keep  every  row  separate,  and  to  prevent  one  row 
overlapping  the  other,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  use  a 
small  frame  of  iron,  with  partitions  running  longi- 
tudinally and  vertically.  The  Figs  must  first  be 
packed  in  this  frame  and  slightly  pressed.  The  frame 
is  now  withdrawn  from  the  box,  and  a  heavy  pressure 
is  applied,  which  causes  the  surface  to  flatten  out  and 
become  smooth. 


"  The  Fig  itself  is  something  more  than  a  seed 
vessel  of  a  flower.  The  fleshy  part  is  a  thickened, 
hollow  receptacle,  closed,  except  at  the  very  narrow 
opening  called  the  eye,  situated  at  the  top  of  the  Fig. 
This  receptacle  on  its  inner  side  contains  numerous 
minute  flowers,  crowded  together  and  covering  the 
whole  of  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  These  flowers  are 
male  and  female,  or  staminate  and  pistillate.  The 
female  flowers  occupy  by  far  the  largest  room  and  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  cavity.  The  male  floivers, 
.again,  the  more  or  less  narrow  zone  immediately 
surrounding  the  eye  of  the  Fig.  In  the  cultivateil  or 
edible  Fig  the  male  flowers  are  generally  w.anting,  or 
rather  replaced  by  barren  scale-like  leaflets.  In  th^ 
dift'erent  crops  the  proportion  between  the  male  and 
female  flowers  is  quite  different.  The  Figs  of  the 
first  crop  are  those  which  carry  the  most  male  flowers. 
The  second  crop  carry  few,  and  the  third  or  last  crop 
carry  none  but  female  flowers.  As  I  said,  except  in 
the  wild  or  Capri  Fig,  the  male  flowers  are  seldom 
developed.  In  the  Figs  grown  in  California,  and 
which  I  have  had  opportunity  to  investigate,  th? 
male  flowers  were  always  replaced  by  scales ;  this  has 
also  been  previously  found  to  be  the  case  in  Italy, 
and  Prof.  Arcangeli  states  that,  according  to  his 
observations,  the  two  most  generally  cultivated  Figs 
around  Pisa— the  Fico  verdino  and  the  F.  piombinese 
— never  have  any  perfect  seeds  developed  ;  while  the 
F.  biancolino,  which  is  considered  a  semi-wild 
variety,  has,  among  numerous  imperfect  seeds,  some 
which  are  easily  germinated." — ilardcmrj'  Monihlij. 

Cherry  Bigarreau   Leona    Quesnil.— Tliis 

Cherry,  raised  by  M.  Tyman,  seems  likely  to  prove 
an  acquisition.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  in  the 
Biilltiin  iVArlioriiiillnre  repre.sents  it  as  being  a 
very  high  coloured  fruit,  described  by  M.  Rodiga^ 
to  be  of  excellent  quality.  It  comes  to  a  good 
size;  the  ground  colour  is  yellow,  strongly  marked 
with  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Its  habit  is 
vigorous,  and  it  is  remarkably  productive,  naturally 
assuming  a  pyramidal  form.  Its  fruit  is  in  season 
the  beginning  of  July.  If  any  reader  of  TriK 
G.iRDEX  should  happen  to  belong  to  the  Belgian 
Cercle  d'Arboriculture,  he  may  obtain  grafts  from 
the  raiser,  who  has  announced  his  intention  of 
distributing  them  gratis  to  members  of  that 
society. — J.  C.  B. 


LAWNS  IN  WINTER. 


We  all  enjoy  a  velvety  sward  in  summer,  and  a  clean, 
neat  lawn  is  very  d(rsir.able  throughout  the  winter 
months.  It  is  now  impossible  to  have  the  Grass  so 
close  and  carpet-like  as  it  was  in  the  months  when  it 
was  growing  close  and  fast ;  the  fresh  verdant  hue 
has  left  it ;  but,  for  all  that,  lawns  may  still  be  made 
and  kept  attractive  and  pleasing.  During  the  time 
when  leaves  are  falling  it  is  impossible  to  have  lawos 
clean  for  any  length  of  lime,  as  if  cleaned  one  day 
they  are  just  as  bad  the  next,  and  sweeping  at  such  a 
time  is  almost  superfluous  work.  In  fact,  constant 
sweeping  of  the  leaves  very  often  spoils  the  surface  of 
the  lawn,  thinning  the  Grass,  making  it  very  muddy, 
and  disfiguring  it  for  the  whole  of  the  winter ;  whereas, 
if  the  rough  of  the  leaves  wasonly  raked  off  once  a-week 
orso  with  a  wooden  r.ake,  and  sweeping  deferred  until  the 
whole  of  them  were  down,  the  surface  would  be  almost 
as  close  and  firm  in  December  as  it  was  in  September. 
I  recommend  the  leaves  to  be  raked  off,  because  if 
left  all  on  until  the  whole  has  fallen,  they  may  become 
so  thick  on  the  ground  as  to  blanch  the  Grass,  and 
this  must  be  avoided.  Lawns  certainly  appear  to  be 
littery  when  the  leaves  are  lying  on  them,  but  that  is 
only  for  a  short  time ;  and  if  the  walks  are  kept  clean, 
thele.afycondition  of  the  Gr,ass  maysurelybe excused — 
at  least  for  three  weeks  or  a  month — when  the  leaves 
are  dropping.  Thus  treated,  a  tine  lawn  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  spring  will  be  the  result ; 
whereas  the  constant  "brush-harrowing"  just  now 
or  recently  disfigures  the  Grass  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  will  fail  to  appear  to  advantage  until 
well  into  the  spring.  Worms  draw  a  great  many 
leaves  partially  into  the  surface  of  the  lawns  at  this 
season.  If  these  are  swept  when  wet  they  simply 
stick  to  the  ground,  but  if  brushed  off  when  (juite 
dry  they  may  all  be  cleared  off  easily.  As  soon  ai 
the  leaves  are  all  down  a  thorough  cleaning  should  b« 
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given.  All  leaves  under  bushes,  for  a  considerable 
dibtance  under  the  branches,  should  be  raked  out, 
and  the  ground  from  end  to  end  should  be  swept 
perfectly  clean,  but  this  should  only  be  done  when 
the  surface  is  moderately  dry,  or  as  dry  as  it  can  be 
at  this  season.  After  the  whole  of  the  ground  has 
been  brushed  (he  roller  should  be  taken  over  the 
iurface  several  times,  and  as  soon  as  rain  comes  after 
this  the  Grass  will  assume  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. J-  MuiR. 
Mar  gam. 


Orchids. 


PREPARING  FOR  \VINTER. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  November,  a 
time  when  no  ray  of  light  should  be  intercepted, 
whether  the  recipients  of  it  are  in  the  coolest  or 
the  warmest  house.  Time  cannot  be  better 
utilised  than  in  cleaning,  not  only  the  plants,  but 
also  the  wood  and  glass,  operations  which  require 
to  be  done  much  more  fi-equently  near  London 
than  in  the  country.  I  stated  some  time  ago  that 
the  successful  culture  of  Orchids  depended  to  a 
great  extent  on  atmospheric  conditions,  especially 
as  regards  moisture.  No  greater  mistake  can  be 
made  by  young  cultivators  than  that  of  keeping 
up  an  atmosphere  during  winter  saturated  with 
moisture.  Tlie  temperature  of  the  East  India 
house  may  now  range  from  60°  to  65°  as  a  mini- 
mum. It  is  at  this  season  that  the  lovely  Jloth 
Orchids,  by  injudicious  treatment,  get  into  an 
unhealthy  state,  from  which  they  do  not  speedily 
recover.  In  the  garden  of  Mr.  J.  Partington, 
Heaton  House,  Cheshunt,  is  a  house  containing 
some  remarkably  well-grown  plants  of  the  genus 
Phahenopsis,  none  of  which  seem  as  if  they  had 
lost  a  leaf  for  many  years.  A  single  stem  of  P. 
grandiflora  had  thirteen  leaves,  some  of  them 
1.3  inches  long  by  .S  inches  across,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  flower-stem  showing  forty-one 
flowers.  P.  amabilis  bad  nine  leaves,  and  a  flower- 
spikeshowingtifty-three  flowers.  Other  species  had 
leaves  a  foot  long  and  5  inches  and  6  inches  across. 
The  atmosphere  in  which  these  remarkable  plants 
grow  is  not  at  all  moist,  the  temperature  being 
kept  at  from  (iO°  to  (iri"  at  night.  This  and  the 
next  three  months  may  be  termed  their  period  of 
rest,  but  they  also  produce  flowers  which  continue 
longer  in  beauty  in  the  drier  atmosphere  than 
they  would  in  a  wet  one.  Angrtecum  sesquipedale 
Is  also  pushing  flower-spikes,  and  the  drier 
atmosphere  seems  to  suit  this  genus  quite  as  well 
as  it  does  the  Phahvnopsis  ;  they  are  making  fresh 
roots  very  freely,  and  must  not  lack  for  water  at 
the  roots.  Aeranthes  leonis  is  now  well  esta- 
blished ;  the  leaves  are  glossy  green  in  colour,  and 
the  plants  seem  to  do  best  in  the  warmest  house, 
and  in  baskets  better  than  in  pots.  We  pot  them 
in  clean  Sphagnum  without  any  admixture  of  peat. 
Cypripedium  Spicerianum  is  not  only  the  most 
distinct  and  pretty  spjcies  in  cultivation,  but  it 
grows  freely  and  gives  great  satisfaction;  when 
orown  in  baskets  the  flowers  have  a  tendency  to 
hang  over  the  sides,  and  are  very  pretty.  One 
may  safely  predict  that  it  will  be  the  parent  of 
many  fine  hybrids.  We  have  C.  Dominiana 
always  in  flower  in  this  house  ;  it  is  now  as  fully 
furnished  with  flowers  as  it  was  at  midsummer  ; 
this  is  a  valuable  characteristic  of  this  hybrid 
form.  It  certainly  does  best  all  the  year  round  in 
this  house.  All  flower-spikes  pushing  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  or  otherwise  must  be  carefully 
watched  for  slugs  and  other  depredators.  Slugs 
and  small  snails  are  very  active  in  all  the  houses 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  Cattleya  house  temperature  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  below  r)5°,  although  the  minimum 
may  be  as  low  as  50°  when  the  nights  are  very  cold. 
We  have  cleaned  and  re-arranged  all  the  plants, 
placing  them  as  near  as  we  can  to  the  glass  roof. 
Most  of  the  Pleiones  are  out  of  flower;  we  pot  all 
of  them  that  require  repotting,  an  operation  which 
may  be  done  once  in  two  years.  They  succeed  in 
pans  or  pots  placed  close  to  the  glass  roof.     The 


commonest  species  and  varieties  are  the  prettiest. 
P.  lagenaria,  P.  Wallichiana,  and  the  loveliest  of 
all,  the  pure  white  and  crimson  P.  maculata,  we 
grow  in  quantity;  P.  humilis  flowers  later,  and 
will  do  in  a  cooler  house;  P.  birmannica  we  do 
not  yet  possess,  but  it  is  distinct  and  beautiful.  I 
saw  plenty  of  it  the  other  day  in  Mr.  Dorman's 
garden  at  Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham;  it  flowers 
with  P.  maculata;  the  peduncles  are  two-flowered, 
the  colour  of  which  is  a  soft  rosy  lilac,  the  lips 
being  very  pale  lilac  with  a  yellow  centre.  Except 
Cymbidium  Lowianum,  no  other  of  the  occupants 
of  this  house  need  be  repotted  now.  Root-action 
cannot  be  in  a  very  active  state  for  a  long  period, 
and  when  that  is  sluggish  the  plants  are  better 
left  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were  growing. 
.Sobralias  do  best  with  a  good  season  of  rest;  they 
may  now  be  kept  dry  at  the  roots,  unless,  as  is 
not  improbable,  some  of  them  are  still  making 
young  growths ;  in  that  case  they  may  be  supplied 
with  water  about  once  in  ten  days,  less  or  more 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
growing.  I  alluded  in  The  Garden  (p.  ."i.'ib)  to 
Cattleya  Warneri  as  requiring  water  about  once 
in  two  or  three  weeks.  Some  growers  complain 
that  this  species  is  very  shy  as  regards  producing 
flower- sheaths,  and  that  is  so  if  it  does  not  have  a 
good  season  of  rest  at  the  right  time,  i.t.,  after 
the  flowering  period  is  over  in  July,  August,  and 
September.  About  the  end  of  October  signs  of 
growth  appear,  when  the  compost  must  be  kept 
moderately  moist,  but  not  wet;  let  it  dry  before 
watering.  The  Cattleya  house  has  been  very  in- 
teresting during  this  dull  season.  All  through 
November  we  have  had  Vanda  ca^rulea  in  bloom, 
every  plant  bearing  either  one  or  two  spikes. 
With  these,  too,  we  have  had  La^lia  autumnalis 
and  L.  elegans  in  grand  condition;  while  at  the 
other  end  we  had  a  groundwork  of  Pleiones 
arranged  amongst  tmall  plants  of  Maidenhair 
Ferns,  and  overhead  long  -  branched  spikes  of 
Oncidium  tigrinum  and  O.  crispum.  The  sweet 
pjerfume  of  the  flowers  of  the  former  add 
immensely  to  its  value.  Moreover,  we  have 
now  the  elegant  Cymbidium  Mastersi,  bearing 
pure  white  flowers,  which  continue  a  long  time  in 
perfection  at  this  season.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
of  Oncidium  tigrinum  are  over,  the  plants  are 
placed  in  a  rather  dry,  cool  house  to  rest,  and 
they  get  no  water  whatsoever.  The  cool-house 
minimum  now  ranges  from  45*  to  50°,  with  10° 
higher  by  day,  and  is  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to 
spend  an  hour  at  this  season.  We  have  about  600 
Odontoglossums,  and  out  of  that  number  some  of 
them  are  always  in  flower,  many  opening  for  the 
first  time.  ^Ve  have  not  potted  any  of  the 
occupants  of  tViis  house  during  the  past  autumn, 
nor  will  we  do  so  until  a  convenient  opportunity 
occurs  after  the  new  year.  We  have  found  this 
plan  to  answer  very  well  in  the  past.  I  ought 
perhaps  to  add  that,  on  looking  over  some  of  the 
best  collections  near  London,  I  found  that  the 
Odontoglossums  were  being  re-potted  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November.  All  I  can  say 
to  this  is,  I  have  found  by  recent  experience  that 
the  early  spring  months  are  best  for  this  work, 
winter  being  even  preferable  to  the  autumn.  Of 
course,  it  may  often  happen  that  we  have  to  do 
such  work  when  it  is  most  convenient,  whether  it 
be  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring.  Odontoglossum 
nebulosum  is  doing  remarkably  well  this  year 
suspended  near  the  glass.  It  is  making  strong 
growths,  which  do  not  damp  off.  The  distinct- 
looking  0.  Edwardi  seems  to  delight  in  the 
coolest  part  of  this  house  ;  it  likes  plenty  of  water 
at  the  roots.  The  right  state  of  moisture  is  ascer- 
tained by  keeping  up  a  carpet  of  green  Moss  over 
the  surface  of  the  compost.  This  is  what  most 
Odontoglossums  like  all  the  year  round.  I  ought 
to  add,  that  even  in  this  house  excessive  moisture 
is  injurious.  In  dull,  cold  weather  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  damp  the  paths  and  stages  more  than 
once  in  a  day,  or  it  may  even  be  omitted  altogether. 
Except  during  severe  frost,  this  house  is  not 
altogether  shut  up,  air  being  admitted  at  what 
we  call  the  hit-and-miss  ventilators,  which  are 
placed  in  a  row  in  the  front  wall  exactly  opposite 
the  hot-water  pipes.     The  air  has,  therefore,  to 


pass  amongst  the  pipes  before  it  gradually  filters 
up  amongst  the  plants.  J.  Douglas. 

ORCHID  CULTURE  IN  THE  MIDLANDS. 

A  DENSELY  packed  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  took  place  at  their 
rooms  in  Paradise  Street  on  Wednesday  evening  lait, 
the  chief  item  on  the  programme  being  a  paper  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  Cattleya,  by  that  well-known 
local  Orchid  grower,  Mr.  E.  Cooper,  gardener  at 
Highbury.  Mr.  Cooper,  being  fortunately  in  a  posi- 
tion to  practise  what  he  preaches,  having  charge  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  collections  in  the  midland 
counties,  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention.  He 
comraenc3d  by  pointing  out  the  dates  on  which  the 
various  older  and  well-known  varieties  were  intro- 
duced, and,  particularising  them,  he  passed  on  and 
referred  to  the  excellent  work  done  in  the  way  of 
hybridising  by  the  veteran  Orchid  grower,  Mr. 
Dominy,  especially  in  connection  with  C.  exoniensis. 
Touching  the  commencement  of  his  own  career  as  a 
gardener  and  orchidist,  he  said  the  impression  made 
on  his  mind  by  a  first  glimpse  of  C.  crispa  superba, 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  gardens  of  lyord  Lacon- 
field  at  Petworth,  would  never  be  entirely  effaced. 
At  Dale  Park  subsequently  his  affection  for  and 
knowledge  of  Orchids  wonderfully  increased,  for 
there  the  then  unusual  circumstance  of  a  house 
entirely  devoted  to  them  was  discovered,  and  in  it 
the  various  occupants  were  grown  exceedingly  well. 
From  Dale  Park  he  went  to  Dangstein,  where  he  was 
more  fortunate  still,  for  in  that  establishment  he 
fortunately  found  a  house  entirely  occupied  with 
Cattleya  and  La-Iia,  two  subjects  which  were  culti- 
vated in  first-class  style  by  the  then  head  gardener, 
Mr.  Vair.  Alluding  to  his  own  cultivation  of  the 
Cattleya  since  entering  the  service  of  his  present 
employer,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  he 
said,  twelve  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  there 
were  only  three  Cattleyas  in  the  plant  stove.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  however,  soon  beg.an  to  .add  to  this 
meagre  collecti  rn,  and  has  contiiiued  making  addi- 
tional purchases  at  such  a  rate,  as  to  place  him,  Mr. 
Cooper,  in  charge  now  of  one  of  the  most  important 
collections  in  the  midlands.  Touching  the  method  of 
cultivation  pursued  at  Highbury,  Mr.  Cooper  said  the 
majority  were  grown  in  pots,  pans,  or  baskets  iu  the 
orthodox  mixture  of  peat.  Sphagnum,  and  potsherds. 
Some  few,  however,  were  found  which  it  was  im- 
peratively necessary  to  cultivate  on  blocks.  Laying 
great  stress  on  cleanliness  as  being  absolutely  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  plants,  and  sounding  also  » 
warning  note  on  the  necessity  of  efficient  drainage, 
he  gave  a  few  plain  and  intelligent  instructions  as  to 
the  treatment  of  newly-imported  Orchids,  especial 
stress  being  laid  on  their  isolation  till  all  doubts  as 
to  their  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  insects  were  re- 
moved. Allusion  being  here  made  to  the  sun  and 
light-loving  proclivities  belonging  to  C.  citrina,  Dowi- 
ana,  gigas,  &c.,  he  described  the  cultiv.ation  of  these 
varieties,  and  then  gave  a  few  seasonable  hints  on 
watering,  touched  upon  the  irreparable  injuries  in- 
flicted on  Cattleyas  in  general  by  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  syringe.  Ventilation  was  next  alluded  to, 
the  benefits  found  to  accrue  from  the  admission  of  air 
properly  warmed  even  in  the  coldest  weather  being  ad- 
verted to,  closing  the  houses  only  for  a  few  hours  daily 
during  the  gi-owing  season.  Evaporation  in  the  shape 
of  pans  containing  weak  liquid  manure  standing  about 
the  compartment,  but  not  on  the  hot-water  pipes, 
seemed,  he  said,  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  plants. 
Temperature  was  next  dealt  with,  his  opinions  on  the 
matter  coinciding  with  those  of  the  majority  of  Orchid- 
growers.  A  slight  shade  during  .Tune,  .July,  and 
August  was  advocated  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Cooper  not  being  able  at  Highbury  to  discard  it 
entirel}',  like  Messrs.  Backhouse  at  York.  Respecting 
insect  pests,  he  warned  growers  particularly  against 
tolerating  the  ravages  of  the  Cattleya  fly,  which  in  the 
grub  state  played  such  havoc  with  the  young  growths, 
advocating  the  entire  cutting  away  of  the  part  af- 
fected, by  which  means  he  had  entirely  rid  his  col- 
lection of  the  pest.  For  thrips,  greenfly,  &c.,  the 
usual  remedy  of  fumigation  was  advised,  i.('.,  three  mild 
smnkings  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  hours  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  strong  dose,  as  being  less  likely  to  injure 
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the  delicate  foliage.  A  few  words  of  advice  to  those 
members  who  by  force  of  circumstances  wtre  com- 
pelled to  grow  C)rchids  in  mixed  liouses  concluded 
his  address,  and  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  brought 
one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  at  present  held 
by  this  society — which  now  numbs rs  upwards  of  2o(i 
members — to  a  close. 

Mr.  \V.  B.  Latham,  curator,  Birmingham  Botanic 
Gardens,  occuiiied  the  chair  as  president  of  the  society. 

.T.  H.  H. 

Masclevallia  tovarensie. — At  Lytho  Hill, 
Uaslemere,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Stewart 
Hodgson,  there  is  a  i)lant  of  this  in  a  ilinch  pan 
with  no  fewer  than  ninety-nine  spike.s,  a  good 
percentage  of  which  is  each  carrying  four  blooms. 
The  foliage,  which  is  perfectly  free  from  spot  or 
blemi.sh,  is  deep  green,  thus  setting  oil'  the  delicate 
white  floKcrs  to  advantage.  Uuring  summer  it  is 
grown  in  the  cool  Odontoslossum  house,  but  it  is 
wintered  in  the  C'attleya  house.  It  is  potted  in 
coarse  libroua  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  charcoal,  and  the  ])lant  is 
elevated  a  little  more  than  the  other  varieties  with 
which  it  is  associated. 

Lidelia  amanda.  — This  is  a  rare  and  handsome 
species;  the  slender  pseudo-bulbs  b^ar  a  pair  of  leaves 
tome  0  inches  or  !'  inches  long;  the  flowers,  which 
ineaEiire  r>  inches  across,  are  borne  in  pairs;  sepals 
and  petals  soft  rose  colour,  lip  deep  rose  beautifully 
streaked  and  lined  with  rich  purple.  We  recently 
saw  it  in  flower  in  Mr.  Measures'  garden  at  Streatham. 

Cymbidium  affine. — This  is  a  v.aluable  winter- 
tlowtring  Orchid.  In  growth  it  somewhat  resembles 
('.  Master.-i,  wiiilst  the  raceme  bears  numerous  very 
fragrant  flowers,  about  the  shape  and  size  of  those  of 
the  last-named  species  ;  sepals  and  petals  ivory- white, 
lip  white,  profusely  dotted  and  spotted  with  purple. 
It  is  flowering  with  Mr.  Measures  at  Streatham. 

Filumna  nobilis. — This  hamlsome  plant,  known 
also  under  the  names  of  P.  fragrans  grandiflora  and 
Trichopilia  fragrans  nobilis,  is  now  flowering  abun- 
dantly with  Mr.  Bull  :  it  bears  four  or  five  of  its 
fragrant  blossoms  on  a  spike  ;  the  whole  of  the  flower 
is  snowy  white,  saving  an  eye-like  spot  of  yellow  at 
the  base.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  winter- 
blooming  Orchids,  and  thrives  admirably  under  cool 
treatment,  such  as  is  accorded  to  Odontoglossum 
crispum, 

Tricliosma  suavis.— This  Orchid  in  growth 
somewhat  resenjbles  a  Coslogyne,  but  its  pseudo-bulbs 
are  n<it  thick ;  it,  therefore,  must  never  be  kept 
thoroughly  dry,  and  as  its  native  habitat  is  the 
Ivhasia  Hills,  it  does  not  retpiire  a  high  temperature 
at  any  time  ;  the  racemes  are  terminal,  and  bear 
several  fragrant  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  are  creamy  white,  lip  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes 
white,  streaked  with  dull  crimson :  middle  lobe 
J  ellow.  bordered  with  crimson.  It  is  usually  con- 
sidered a  spring-bloon)iog  plant,  but  we  saw  it  this 
week  flowering  profusely  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at 
Chelsea. 

Choice  Masdevallias. — There  is  a  remarkable 
collection  of  this  genus  in  ]Mr.  Measures'  garden  at 
The  Woodlands,  Streatham.  All  are  grown  very- 
cool  and  krpt  well  supplied  with  water.  We  noted 
on  a  recent  visit  the  following  kinds  blooming  pro- 
fusely :  JI.  Chelsoni,  the  flowers  of  which  resemble 
t'lose  of  M.  Veitchi,  but  are  less  lirilliant  in  colour 
and  smaller  in  size  :  M.  Chima?ra,  of  which  there  are 
many  foims  ;  the  rare  and  curious  M.  Schlimi,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  borne  several  together  upon  a 
long  erect  scape  and  are  dull  purple  with  yellow  tails. 
Another  curious  and  distinct  species  now  bloomin^,^ 
here  is  M.  polysticta,  which  belongs  to  the  racemose- 
flowered  group.  The  flowers  are  white,  sometimes 
pale  lilac,  freckled,  dotted,  and  spotted  with  purple, 
the  tails  being  greenish  yellow.  M.  amabilis,  altliough 
not  one  of  the  largest,  is  remarkably  floriferous,  and 
this  and  M.  ignea  and  M.  Veitchi  add  materially 
to  the  display,  and  contrast  beautifully  with  the  paler 
Odoutoglossums. 

Cypripediums  in  flower. — The  Lady's  Slipper 
Orchids  contain  many  species  which  produce  their 
blooms  in  winter,  and  as  the  species  and  varieties  are 
now  so  numerous,  beautiful  etfects  are  produced  when 
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grouped  together,  as  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea. 
Amongst  the  principal  kinds  now  in  flower  we  noted 
C  liawrencianum,  with  its  handsome  leaves  and 
large,  bold  flowers,  the  dorsal  sepal  broad  .and  pure 
white  streaked  with  bands  of  shining  purple,  and 
large  lip  of  purplish  brown ;  the  old  C.  insigne  in 
many  forms,  and  the  old,  but  beautiful  C.  venustum 
in  several  varieties;  C.  Harrisianum,  with  its  var- 
nished blooms,  is  a  very  desirable  bloomer  for  winter  ; 
whil.st  the  brilliant  flowers  of  U.  Sedeui  and  C.  cardi- 
nale  are  welcome  at  any  season,  as  also  are  the 
escpnsite  and  chaste  blooms  of  C.  Spicerianum; 
whUst  C.  selligerum  is  both  handsome  and  interesting, 
.as  being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  barbatum 
and  C.  hevigatum.  As  these  Cypripediums  are  very 
easily  cultiv'ated,  .and  the  blooms  last  many  weeks  in 
full  perfection,  it  is  no  wonder  they  have  become  ex- 
tremely popular  with  lovers  of  Orchids. 

Ccelogyne  Gardneriana. — This  ill  and  little- 
kn.iwn  species  is  now  flowering  beautifully  with  Mr. 
Measures  at  The  Woodlands,  Streatham.  It  has 
flask-shaped  pseudo-bulbs  and  broadly  l.-iu;eolate 
dark  green  leaves.  The  racemes  are  drooping,  and 
bear  numerous  flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  a  some- 
what two  ranked  f^ushion.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white,  saving  a  faint  tinge  of  lemon-colour  in  the  lip. 
It  is  a  native  of  Northern  India,  and  reciuires  a 
slightly  warmer  temperature  than  that  of  an  Odon- 
toglossum house. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Pancratium  guianense. — There  is  not  a  more 
beautiful  species  than  this  in  cultivation,  whilst  its 
dwarf  habit  renders  it  available  for  those  having 
but  limited  space  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
plants.  It  I  roJuces  short  and  bro.ad  leaves,  and  the 
scape  rises  just  above  them,  bearing  nine  to  ten 
erect  flowers,  which  are  pure  white  ;  the  slender  tube 
is  ab  jut  ;»  inches  long,  and  the  sepals  are  about  half 
the  length  of  the  tube,  pendent,  and  beautifully  un- 
dulatc<l ;  thecorona  is  somewhat  small  and  the  stamens 
are  very  long.  It  is  in  flower  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery, 
Chelsea. 

Tilland&ia  Lindeni. — This  lovely  Bromeliad 
is  now  flowering  in  cjnsiJerahle  numbers  in  Mr. 
Bull's  nursery,  the  large  azure-blue  flowers  and  rosy 
bracts  being  very  conspicuous.  This  family  of  plants 
should  become  popular,  as,  independent  of  their  great 
value  as  decorative  objects  in  the  stove,  they  are  in- 
valuable as  ornaments  for  iod  lor  decoration,  inas- 
much as  they  with.stand  uninjured  the  variations  of 
temperature,  and  any  dust  or  dirt  which  may  accu- 
mulate upon  their  foliage  is  easily  removed. 

Azalea  roseeflora. — This  extremely  handsome 
and  dwarf-growing  Japanese  Azalea  is  now  flowering. 
The  blooms  in  the  bud  stage  resemble  in  shape  the 
buds  of  Xiphetos  Rose,  but  when  open  are  very 
double  and  reflexed  ;  they  are  rosy  red  in  colour,  and 
are  so  persistent  that  they  do  not  fall,  but  usually 
die  on  the  plant — a  peculiarity  which  enhances  their 
value  when  cut.  It  is  sonjetimes  found  under  the 
names  of  A.  IloUissoni  and  A.  balsamsflora. 

Epiphyllum  truncatutn  violaceum.— This 
o-ood  old-fashioned  plant  is  now  flowering  plentifully 
in  many  gardens,  and  we  cannot  understand  why 
plants  like  this,  which  produce  such  striking  etfects 
in  the  dull  and  foggy  winter  days,  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  cultivation.  Epiphyllums  are 
easily  grown,  requiring  but  little  attention,  and  can 
be  brought  into  bloom  at  almost  any  time  in  winter 
by  a  little  regulation  of  temperature  either  to  force 
or  retard  them. 

■Winter-blooming  Carnations These  plants 

need  no  recomniendation  ;  everyone  knows  Carna- 
tions, and  everyone  loves  them,  and  the  tree  or 
winter-flowering  kiuds  are  invaluable  for  buttonholes 
and  bouquets  at  a  season  when  flowers  are  alw.ays 
scarce,  and  ahv.iys  in  demand.  Wo  recently  saw  a 
very  fine  lot  in  Mr.  Bull's  establishment  at  Chelsea 
just  coming  into  bloom,  amongst  which  we  noted  the 
following  kinds  as  specially  good  ;  La  Perle,  white, 
flaked  and  streaked  with  rose ;  Mdnie.  Sainte 
Hyacinthe,  salmon  flaked  carmine ;  The  Colonel, 
deep  crimson  ;  Eernhard  Voigt,  yellow  flaked  with 
crimson  ;  Jean  Mague,  carmine  self  ;  White  Swan, 


pure  white;  Mrs.  Hawtrey,  soft  yellow,  large  and 
fine;  Mdme.  Sehwaller,  pink  flaked  carmine;  Soligne, 
salmon  flaked  cerise  ;  Henriette  Mague,  rose-pink 
flaked  dark  rose  ;  llufus,  bright  scarlet ;  Andalu-ia, 
primrose  yellow,  fringed  petals  ;  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  buff, 
flaked  puce;  King  of  the  Belgians,  bright  rose'; 
Charles  Mercier,  purple  self.  Thtse  and  many  other 
kinds  are  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers  is  quite  indescribable. 

The  Neilgherry  Lily.— The  New  Plant  and 
Bulb  Company,  Cilchester,  send  us  flowers  of  Liliura 
neilgherrense,  which  they  say  is  now  flowering  in  the 
open  air  with  them,  and  they  think  it  much  hardier 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  plants  have  with- 
stood several  frosts,  and  are  still  in  gool  ccmdition. 
This  Lily  much  rtsembles  the  commoner  L.  longi- 
florum  bith  in  growth  and  flower,  but  the  blooms, 
instead  of  being  white,  are  of  a  yellowish  white. 

Aralia  papyrifera  in  flo-war.— There  are  two 
specimens  of  A r.alia  papyrifera  now  in  flower  in  the 
conservatory  at  the  Itoyal  Botanic  Society's  Givrdens, 
Regent's  Park,  of  a  size  and  vigour  I  think  seldom 
seen  ;  the  leaves  are  o.er  40  inches  in  dhameter,  with 
petioles  39  inches  long.  It  is  a  good  example  of  how 
plants  will  grow  when  planted  out,  instead  of  cramped 
in  tubs  and  pots.  I  have  seen  the  plant  growing  in 
the  open  both  in  the  south  of  France  and  Italy,  spe- 
cially in  Mr.  Hanbury's  magnificent  garden  at  Mor- 
tola,  near  San  Remo,  but  never  oaoie  across  such 
noble  specimens  as  ours. — W.  Sjwi'.ruv. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 
— We  learn  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
this  institution,  held  on  the  ISth  inst.,  Mr.  Harry  J. 
\'eitch,  of  Chelsea,  was  unanimously  elected  treasurer 
of  this  institution,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Edward 
Tilswell,  who  has  resigned  that  oflice  on  .account  of 
serious  ill  health.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  also 
determined  to  make  an  addition  of  ten  pensioners  to 
the  list  in  January  next,  six  of  whom  will  be  admitted 
without  election,  under  Rule  No.  6,  they  or  their 
husbands  having  been  subscribers  for  fifteen  clear 
years.  An  election  will  take  place  for  four  pensioners 
out  of  a  bjdy  of  seventeen  selected  and  approved 
candidates.  The  voting  papers  will  be  issued  on  or 
about  the  16th  December. 

At  the  Potato  Centenary  on  December  2  and 
3,  to  which  We  have  already  referred,  the  following 
subjects  for  conferences  have  been  proposed  :  First 
day.  Morning  :  (1)  hi.staric  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion. Whence  came  the  Potato  to  England'?  (2)  the 
Incas  and  their  cultivation  of  the  Potato  ;  (3)  distinct 
wild  species  of  the  Potato  as  at  present  recognised  ; 
(4)  the  production  of  varieties  by  cultivation.  After- 
noon :  (.5)  the  Pot.ato  disease  ;  (o)  historic  sketch,  {b) 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  disease.  Seond  day, 
Morning:  (I)  prop  jsed  methods  of  preventing  the 
disease ;  (2)  methods  of  using  partly  diseased  Potatoes ; 
(3)  methods  for  storing  and  preserving  Potatoes. 
Afternoon  :  conference  of  cultivators  on  rates  for 
transptirt  of  Potatoes. 

Pelargonium  Col.  Holden.— I  send  you  a  truss 
of  bloom  of  this  zonal  Pelargonium,  a  variety  which 
neither  "  W.  I.  M."  nor  any  of  your  correspondents 
have  mentioned  in  their  recent  notes  in  The  Garden 
on  winter-flowering  Pelargoniums.  I  find  it  a  most 
profuse  bloomer  at  this  season  ;  cuttings  struck  in 
.luly,  and  now  in  p.ots  varying  from  3  inches  to 
0  inches  in  diameter,  are  carrying  from  three  to  seven 
trusses  of  blooms  each,  while  the  old  plants,  cut  back 
at  the  same  time  and  in  o-inch  pots,  are  carrying  as 
many  as  nine  trusses  each.  Tlie  blooms  of  this 
variety  last  a  long  time,  either  on  the  plant  or  when 
cut  and  in  water.  I  need  not  say  how  useful  Pelar- 
goniums of  this  cLass  are,  blooming  as  they  do  at  this 
dull  season,  and  how  effective  they  are  for  decorating 
either  conservatories  or  rooms. — ROBT.  GoODALL, 
Uiililsl/ovo'  Halt,  Knareshoro'. 

\*  A  very  fine  sort,  judging  by  the  truss  sent. 
The  colour  is  brilliant,  a  sort  of  carmine-crimson.— 
Ed. 

Escallonia  pterocladon.— I  send  you  flowers 
of  this  Escallonia  which  seems  to  be  rare.  Its  small, 
very  dark  green  foliage  and  white  flowers  make  it 
well  worth  growing,  especially  as  so  few  shrubs  are  in 
blossom  at  this  time  of  year.     The  frost   has  as  yet 
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spared  tie  pretty  little  flowers  o{  Parochetus 
communis.  They  are  almost  hidden  in  its  pretty 
Clover  like  foliage.  We  6nd  the  flowers  of  Eupa- 
torium  cdoratissimurn  very  ussfiil  at  this  time  of 
year  for  cuttings. — C.  M.  Owe.n',  KnoekmulUn,  Gorey. 
* ^*  The  Escallonia  is  a  pretty  shrub  and  very 
valuable  at  this  season.  It  resembles  E.  rubra,  but 
is  smaller  and  the  flowers  are  white.  It  is  quite 
hardy"about  London.  The  little  sky-blue  Parochetus 
is  seldom  seen,  but  a  prettier  plant  could  not  be  found 
in  flower  in  November. — Ed. 

Winter-blcoming  Pelargoniums. — These  are 
ju-t  now  producing  a  brilliant  display  in  Mr. 
Coulthurst's  garden  at  hitreatham  Lodge,  where  a 
house  is  set  apart  for  them  during  winter.  These 
plants  were  struck  about  midsummer,  and  grown  in 
pots  in  cold  frames,  but  not  allowed  to  produce  any 
blooms  until  about  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
they  were  removed  to  the  flowering  house,  which  is 
kept  at  a  comfortable  temperature.  Amongst  the 
numerous  good  kinds  grown  here  we  noted  the  fol- 
lowing as  being  the  most  desirable  :  In  the  white- 
flowered  section  were  ( ,>ueen  of  the  Belgians,  Niphetos, 
and  Dachesse  de  Cars  ;  in  purplish-pinks  the  best 
were  Eurydice,  Jean  111,  and  Mrs.  Stratt;  of  salmons, 
Fanny  C'atlin,  Lizard,  Gustav  Gower,  and  Queen 
Ann  apptartd  the  best.  The  finest  scarle's  were 
Atala,  Metes,  Ferdinand  Kauffer,  West  Brighton 
Gem,  Ellen  Terry,  Henry  Irving,  and  Barry  Sullivan; 
rose-coloured  flowers  were  represented  by  Queen 
Matilda,  Lucy  Bosvvorth,  Edith  George,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Amongst  double  forms  the  following  were 
exceptionally  fine  :  F.  V.  Baspail,  large  pips,  very 
double  and  bright  scarlet,  a  decided  improvement 
upon  Wonderful  for  market  growing ;  Charles  Dar- 
win, rich  purple-magenta ;  Charles  Lalande,  deep 
crimson  ;  Mad.  Francois  Desbois,  deep  pink  suffused 
with  purple  ;  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  fine  market  kind,  sur- 
passing Wonderful  in  floriferousness  ;  and  Madame 
Leon  Dalloy,  blush  white. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

NATIONAL  CHYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETINU  of  the  floral  committee  of  this  society  met 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Wtstminster,  on  Wednesday 
last,  and  a  large  number  of  new  varieties  of  Chrysan- 
themums was  submitted  to  them.  There  was  a  dense 
murky  fog  at  the  time,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
judge  the  exact  colours  of  the  flowers.  However,  by 
the  aid  c.f  the  electric  light  the  committee  managed 
to  get  through  their  woik.  First-class  certificates 
were  awarded  to  the  following  :  To  Mr.  Winkworth, 
Cbildwell  Hall,  Liverpool,  for  R.  Broddelank,  a  fine 
sport  from  Meg  Merrilies  ;  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  Down- 
shire  House,  Roehampton,  for  a  seedling  Japanese 
sort  named  D.  B,  Chapman^  flowers  large,  narrow 
florets  of  deep  lilac  ;  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  Highgate, 
for  Rahra  pcrfccta,  a  small  reflexed  sort  of  a  deep  and 
rich  maroon-crimson  ;  to  Mr.  Mizen,  Mitcham,  for 
Miss  Norman  Davis,  a  fine  large  incurved;  to  Mr. 
K.  Owen,  Floral  Nurseries,  Maidenhead,  for  Osiris,  a 
pretty  Pompon  of  a  lieautiful  deep  peach-pink  colour; 
to  Messrs.  Cannell,  .Swanley,  for  VOr  du  Japon,  a 
large  Japanese,  of  a  peculiar  buff  shade  ;  for  Mrs.  W. 
Holmes,  .an  Anemone-flowered  sort,  large  and  finely 
shaped,  and  C'f  a  pale  pink;  and  for  Marigold,  a  bold- 
looking  single  sort,  with  a  large  centre  and  biight 
am.aranth  florets.  The  new  sorts  commended  in- 
cluded <S7/9-i«(, n,  a  large  and  fine  pale  pink  Japanese 
sort  from  Mr.  Maitin,  Dartford  ;  Charhs  Ilallc,  a 
reflnxed  sort  of  perfect  shape,  and  of  a  deep  pink, 
shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham,  who  also  sent 
lona,  another  reflexed  seedling  of  a  singular  shade  of 
reddish  yellow.  Mr.  Owen's  Cloth  of  Gold  Margue- 
rite was  also  commended.  It  is  an  improvement  on 
the  typical  kind. 

Among  other  noteworthy  kinds  shown  was  a  sport 
from  Golden  Queen  of  England,  from  Mr.  Rogers, 
Ashford,  but  w.as  considered  not  sufficiently  distinct. 
A  spoit  from  Striatum  was  shown  by  Mr.  Smale, 
Torquay,  but  .ilso  not  distinct  enough.  Messrs.  Veitch 
showed  R.  Bottomley,  which  the  committee  con- 
sidered too  much  like  Pelican.  Messrs.  Cannell,  cf 
Swanley,  showed  a  large  collection,  which  contained 
many  beautiful  sorts,  chief  among  them  being  several 


single  and  semi-double  sorts  charming  in  colour,  beau- 
tiful aud  informal  in  shape.  These,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  be  appreciated  much  by  the  committee,  be- 
cause perhaps  they  do  not  conform  to  the  inflexible 
points  laid  down  as  the  criteria  of  perfect  Chrysanthe- 
mums, but  the  time  will  come  when  single  Chrysan- 
themums will  rival  the  doubles  as  surely  as  single 
Dahlias  have  become  as  popular  as  the  show  and  fancy 
kinds.  The  Swanley  singles  comprise  sorts  of  all 
shades  of  colour,  and  particularly  beautiful  were  those 
named  Crushed  Strawberr3',  a  soft  peach  colour,  and 
Ethlyn  Goldring,  of  a  pleasing  chestnut-red  shading  to 
yellow,  with  peculiarly  twisted  florets.  Other  kinds 
shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  included  Domination,  white 
Japanese ;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Harris,  a  pale  blush  Japareie ; 
Mrs.  Wheeler;  H.  Cannell,  in  the  way  of  Thunberg 
and  grandiflorum,  but  of  a  pale  straw  yellow  ;  Lady 
Oiive,  a  Iov(dy  reflexed  white  ;  James  George,  in  the 
way  of  the  beautiful  CuUingfordi ;  and  Mrs.  Cannell, 
one  of  the  purest  of  whites  in  the  Japanese  section. 
Mes.srs.  Laing,  of  Forest  Hill,  showed  half-a-dozen 
new  sorts,  including  D.  B.  Chapman,  La  Gracieuse, 
I'Or  du  Japon,  Mrs.  Holmes,  and  JIdme.  Murel. 
Mr.  R.  Owen  showed  several  new  sorts,  including 
Mr.  Glover,  white  reflexed  ;  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
curved,  of  a  deep  pink  colour.  A  beautiful  new 
golden  sport  from  Ethel,  named  Mrs.  Jones,  was 
shown  in  an  excellent  way  by  Mr.  Ware.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  pale  yellow  Japanese  sorts  we  have,  and 
will  sure  to  become  popular.  New  sorts  were  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Boyce,  Mr.  Stevens,  Putney,  and  others. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  it  was  proposed  to  make 
a  rule :  "  That  certificates  be  given  to  the  best  blooms 
of  such  varieties  as  may  be  showrr  at  more  than  one 
of  the  society's  exhibitiorrs."  There  will  be  a  mid- 
winter show  held  on  January  12  and  1-3. 


CHISWIGK  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

Amosg  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  was  one  held  the  other  day  at 
Chiswick,  where  in  the  Vestry  Hall  there  wa?  a  very 
bright  aud  attractive  display.  A  group  sent  from 
the  gardens  of  Chiswick  House  (  Marquis  of  Bate'^)  was 
admirable  in  every  respect — a  glow  of  colour — such 
flowers  as  the  following  showing  in  true  form  ; — 

Incvrved  AN'ii  REFLEXEn  soKT.s. — Guernsey  Nug- 
get, White  Venus,  Golden  Queen  of  England,  .Julie 
Lagravere,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Marquis  of  Lome, 
Piuk  Christine,  Golden  Christine,  Fingal,  George 
Glenny,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Progne,  St.  Patrick,  JMr.  Bunn, 
Refulgence,  Lady  Talfourd,  &c. 

Japanese. — Cossack,  Sultan,  Peter  the  Great, 
Hiver  Fleuri,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Roseum 
pictum.  Baron  de  Prailly,  Master  C.  Hubert,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Diamond,  Source  d'Or,  Fulgore, 
La  Nymphe,  Bend  Or,  Red  Dragtm,  Ethel,  &c. 

Pompon  .sorts. — Jean  Hachette,  Dick  Turpin, 
Model  of  Perfection,  President,  Margaret  du  Coi, 
Pearl,  Marabout,  Snowdrop,  Antoniu'',  Adele  Pre- 
sette,  &c. 

There  seems  to  be  more  diversity  of  opinion  in 
judging  bouqrrets  than  anything  else  at  shows.  For 
instance,  the  second- prize  bouquet  many  would  have 
thought  was  better  than  the  first.  It  cousisted  of  the 
Source  d'Or  variety  as  a  groundwork,  topped,  and 
giacefuUy,  too,  %vith  the  white  button-shaped  flowers 
of  Snowdrop,  and  a  frond  of  Maiden-hair  giving 
elegance  and  finish  to  the  arrangement.  Mr.  Watt's 
gardener  also  showed  excellent  table  plants,  viz.,  such 
as  Geonoma  gracilis,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Croton 
Warrenl  and  Aralia  Chabrieri. 

What  was  a  very  simple  and  graceful  arrangement 
in  grouping,  but  a  few  plants  being  employed,  con- 
sisted of  the  following,  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Fromow  ;  Air  Areca  lutescens  at  back,  with  Erica 
gracilis  (in  flower)  and  Adiantum  cuneatum  irrter- 
mingled  at  the  base,  a  few  Palms  and  Ci-otons  rising 
.above.  It  is  not  very  often  we  see  t)rchid3  well 
grown  at  such  local  sho.vs,  but  a  good  plant  of 
Cypripedium  insigne,  bearing  eighteen  well-developed 
flowers,  was  noteworthy.  It  was  exhibited  by  M.  A. 
Wright.  The  group  from  the  Gunnersbury  Park 
Gardens,  arranged  by  Mr.  Robert^,  was  much  adnrired, 
and  the  first  prize  competing  group  from  Messrs. 
Fromow  was  a  credit  to  the  exhibitors.  B. 


Boyal  Horticultural  Society. — The  following 
.are  the  dates  of  the  meetings  of  the  council,  and  of 
the  scientific,  fruit,  and  floral  committees  in  1837: — ■ 
June  14  and  28 


CiiUNlTL  MeETINOS  — 

January  11 
February  S 
March  S  and  -22 
April  12  and  20 
May  10  and  24 
June  14  and  2S 
July  12  and  20 
October  11 
^^ovember  8 
Decamber  13 

SCIE-STIFIC  COJIMITTEE   MeEI- 
rNGS— 

January  11 
February  8 
March  S  aud  22 
April  12  and  213 
May  lu  and  24 

all  the  meeting  d.ay8  being  Tuesdays, 


July  12  aud  20 
November  8 
December  13 
FauiT  AND  Floual  CoMMrrTKE 

aiEETrNtiS  — 

.January  11 
February  8 
March  S  and  22 
April  12  and  20 
May  10  and  24 
June  14  and  28     • 
July  12  and  20 
Augirst  9  and  23 
September  13  and  27 
(ictober  Hand  25 
November  S 
December  13 


Development  of  Silloth. — The  public  who  are 
on  the  outlook  for  new  waterirrg  places  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  the  directors  of  the  North  British  Rail- 
way Company  have  just  taken  a  step  towards  the  im- 
provement of  Silloth.  With  a  view  to  increase  its 
attractions  the  directors  have  called  in  the  advice 
of  Messrs.  Little  and  BaUantyne,  of  the  Car- 
lisle Nurseries,  who  have  executed  a  plan  for  pro- 
viding shelter  and  ornament,  by  breaking  up  the 
great  stretch  of  green  sward  between  the  parade  and 
the  sea  by  ornamental  belts,  mounds,  rockeries,  and 
clumps  of  flowering  and  evergreen  shrubs.  The 
health  giving  Pine,  so  great  an  attraction  at  Bourne- 
mouth, will  be  largely  employed,  and  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  and  recreation  grounds  will  be 
completely  altered  and  largely  extended.  The  streets 
of  the  town  are  also  to  be  planted  with  avenue  trees. 
Th-y  will  be  planted  .30  feet  apart,  and  will  consist  of 
Sycamores,  Norway  Maples,  Elms,  Ch^stuuts,  Limes, 
and  other  trees. 


QUESTIOXS. 

5530.-Trop8eolum  albiflorum-— I  have  a  strong  bulb 
of  this  which  refuses  to  grow.  Ir.  has  been  planted  several 
years,  r.ud  the  soil  in  the  pot  has  becu  change!  in  the  hope 
that  some  soil  or  other  might  induce  it  to  stirt,  but  it  per- 
sists in  refusing  to  do  so.  We  keep  it  in  a  temperate  house. 
Have  any  of  your  readers  had  a  similar  experience,  and  carr 
they  favour  me  with  .any  suggestions  in  reference  to  it. — 
W.  II.  TrLLlUT,  Si'voicitoii,  Nitru-ir//. 

^t'lSl. — Sradicatin^  Gorse. — Will  some  of  your  readers 
kiudly  inform  me  how  to  get  rid  of  j'ouni  Gjrse  plants, 
which  cover  one  of  my  fields  in  Surrey.  Aborrt  six  3'ears 
ago  I  grubbed  a  portion  of  a  hillside,  on  which  1  built  my 
house.  The  hill  wis  covered  with  copse,  and  here  and  there 
were  bunches  of  Gorse  and  Heather.  Young  (i  Tse  plants 
soon  came  up,  both  on  my  lawn  and  on  the  hillside,  .which  I 
wished  to  convert  lato  pasture.  Tire  lawn.  Ijcing  of  moderate 
size,  was  picked  over  by  haad,  .and  I  have  not  been  troub'ed 
with  Gorse  there  siirce— perhaps  the  mowing  keeps  it  down  ; 
but  the  hilL'ide,  though  It  is  cut  twice  a  year  to  make  it 
look  presentiible,  is  becoming  a  huge  Gorse  bed.  I  tried 
spudding  a  part  of  it  this  spring,  but  it  took  days  to  do  a 
few  square  yards.  The  roots  came  up  18  inches  long.  Is 
there  any  rerdy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  plant— any  nrix- 
ture  that  will  kilt  it  without  destroyipg  other  growths.  If  I 
grub  a'l  the  field  agaur— a  costly  process — I  fear  I  may  only 
have  a  repetition  of  the  nrrisance.  — E.  W. 


Names  of  plants.— T.  S.,  .-iici-Acn.— 1,  Cypripedrirm 
iirsigue   Maulei ;  2,   L'.   insigne,  good  form ;    3,  C.  insigne, 

common  type. if.  .S.,  Doitcaster.—l,  Selaginellastolonifera  ; 

2,  specimen  too  much  shrivelled  to  identify;  3,  Selaginella 

unciuata  ;  withoert  number,  Adiantum  coneinnum. F.  /"., 

Auir/n-noc^—Iochromatubirlosum,  ordinary  greenhouse  treat- 
ment. 

Naminir  trviit.— Headers  tcho  desire  our  help  in  naminr/ 
fn/it.  irilf  L-ioylhi  bear  in  mind  that  sererai  specimens  of 
ili[i'<  r.  />(  :<!("ji  >■  "f  rnloar  and  size  of  the  seimc  hind  greatli/  assist 
in  ifa  ilitennutaUrn.  Local  vaHeties  should  he  named  by 
lun't  !iri>iru-s,  and  are  often  wily  knoicn  to  them.  We  can 
ont'i  I'ndu-uU-e  to  name  four  varieties  at  a  time,  and  these 
onlii  trli<n  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Unpaid  parcels 
noi  nrtived. 

Names  of  fruitr.— /.  ai./e.— Easter  Beurre'. /.  /K  & 

1,  Beurre  Charmeuse ;  2,  BeurriS  Raace  ;  ,3,  Knight's  Mon- 
arch.  S  K.T.—l,  a  local  sort,  not  known  ;  2  small  Warner's 

King  ;  3,  Manks  Codlin. L.  IK.— 2,  Beurre  d'Aremberg  ;  20, 

Passe  Colmar  ;  21,  Flemish  Beairty  ;  large  Pear,  rotten  ;  small 
Pear,  BeurriS  de  Capiaumont ;    round  Pear,  Old  Crassane — 

numbers  illegible. C.  h'atty. — Name  of  Pear  not  known. 

The  fruit  seems  to  decay  in  a  perfectly  natui-al  nrarrner  :  some 
Pears  always  decay  early  at  the  core  whilst  maintainioga 

tirrrr    exterior. Syfvanus.—5,   Old    Russet;    0,   Northern 

Greening ;  8,  Brabant  Belletleur  ;  7,  not  known. -S'.  Hov/dn. 

—  Marie    Louise. R.    Ediiar  .facobs.—l,    Chaumontel ;    2, 

Glou  Morce.au;   3,    Josephine  de  Maliucs.  C.    Earl.—l. 

Uvcdalo's  St,  Germain  ;  3,  Chaumontel ;  4,  Knight's  Monarch, 
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WOODS  &  Forests. 

THE  BEST  PLANTING  SEASON  FOR 
FOREST  TREES. 
I  NoTlc'K  one  of  your  forestry  correspondents  writ- 
ing on  November  •20  to  the  eflect  that  "most 
deciduous  trees  are  now  fit  for  removal."  I  believe 
it  is  the  general  practice  of  foresters  to  delay 
planting  to  a  period  of  the  year  when  gardeners 
have  all  their  deciduous  trees  comfortably  in  the 
ground  before  winter  sets  fairly  in — at  least  they 
try  to  do  this.  I  superintend  woods  as  well  as 
gardens,  and  it  may  surprise  the  writer  at  p.  4SS 
and  others  to  hear  that  at  the  time  he  took  up  the 
pen  to  tell  us  the  planting  season  had  begun,  wo 
had  got  our  trees  nearly  all  in.  We  began  in  the 
last  week  in  September  with  all  sorts  of  the  Fir 
tribe  that  we  use,  except  Larch,  and  had  by  the 
middle  of  November  about  40,()(K)  safely  planted, 
which  now  look  remarkably  well,  but  the  earliest 
planted  will  do  best.  Up  till  now,  November  20, 
we  have  also  got  in  about  the  same  quantity  of 
Sycamore,  Ash,  and  other  deciduous  trees,  all 
planted  wilh  foliage,  but  hard  in  the  wood  and 
with  plump,  mature  buds.  The  foliage  fell  off 
naturally  soon  after  planting,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  trees  will  make  a  better  growth  next  year  than 
if  they  had  been  planted  later.  On  the  other 
estates  near  not  a  tree  has  been  put  out  yet.  The 
leisurely-system  foresters  have  of  losing  the  very 
best  season  for  planting,  October  and  November, 
and  planting  most  of  their  stock  just  before  or 
after  ('hristmas  riglit  away  into  March,  or  even 
April,  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  As 
soon  as  the  wood  is  ripe  it  is  time  to  begin,  and  by 
October  most  kinds  of  forest  trees  are  quite  ready 
to  be  transplanted.  What  applies  to  shrubs 
applies  to  trees.  It  is  not  wise  to  transplant 
before  the  young  wood  is  so  mature  that  it  will  not 
shrivel ;  but  I  have  seen  shrivelling  take  place  and 
no  harm  result  the  following  season.  The  advan- 
tage of  early  autumn  planting  of  all  trees  is  that 
the  roots  get  partly  established,  which  is  a  great 
gain,  as  a  tree  so  established  will  sometimes  make 
a  long  leader  (especially  deciduous  trees)  the  fol- 
lowing year,  while  one  planted  after  the  new  year 
will  stand  still,  thus  practically  losing  a  year. 
Trees  planted  late  in  extensive  plantations  cannot 
be  watered  effectively,  and  should  the  season  be 
dry,  they  die.  Vast  losses  are  incurred  in  this  way 
under  careless  or  ignorant  management.  We 
grudge  every  man  or  boy  who,  from  any  cause,  i; 
absent  from  planting  after  the  end  of  September, 
and  long  before  that  we  are  taking  out  pits  and 
preparing  generally  to  save  time  when  planting 
begins.  Besides,  there  is  the  weather  to  look  at. 
Last  year  the  snow  came  before  Christmas,  and 
did  not  lift  long  enough  to  permit  planting  opera 
tions  to  be  resumed  till  March,  when  it  was  too 
late.  Fortunately,  we  had  most  of  our  last  year's 
planting  done  before  the  snow  came,  but  the  ma- 
jority had  not  begun.  Nurserymen  tell  me,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  that  their  trade  with 
foresters  last  year  was  practically  nil,  owing  to 
the  snow  coming  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
usual  planting  season.  One  nurseryman  told  me 
it  was  by  far  the  best  plan  to  put  out  deciduous 
and  other  trees  early  if  the  former  cost  more  for 
labour  and  carriage  on  account  of  their  leaves 
being  still  upon  them,  and  which,  I  understand, 
is  one  of  the  objections  to  planting  at  tliat  stage. 

A  FOEESTER  AND  GaKDENER. 


Improved  method  of  preserving  -wood. — 

A  French  method  of  preserving  wood  by  the  appU 
cation  of  lime  is  found  to  work  well.  The  plan  i: 
to  pile  the  planks  in  a  tank,  and  to  put  over  all  a 
layer  of  quicklime,  which  is  gradually  slaked  with 
water.  Timber  for  mines  requires  about  a  week 
to  be  thoroughly  impregnated,  and  other  wood 
more  or  less  time  according  to  its  thickness.  The 
material  acquires  remarkable  consistence  and 
hardness,  it  is  stated,  on  being  subjected  to  this 
simple  process,  and  the  assertion  is  made  that  it 
will  never  rot.  Beech  wood,  prepared  in  this  way 
for  hammers  and  other  tools  for  ironwork,  is 
found  to  acquire  the   hardness  of  Oak,   without 


parting  with  any  of  its  well-known  elasticity  or 
roughness,  and  it  also  lasts  longer. — Xorlh  Briiisli 
Ai/riailtitri^l, 


CUSTOMARY  AND  TRUE  MEASUREMENT. 
I  AM  not  so  entirely  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
things  in  general  as  to  believe  that  whatever  is  mU3t 
of  necessity  be  right ;  &till  1  cannot  see  that  any  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  by  altering  the  basis  upon 
which  cubic  measurement  is  at  present  estimated. 
The  questicn  is  an  old  one,  but  "  W.  B.  H."  in  his 
remarks  (p.  4SS)  has  clearly  and  concisely  stated  the 
way  in  which  the  difference  arises,  and  I  commend 
bis  explanation  of  the  example  he  has  taken  to  any 
who  may  not  be  well  posted  upon  the  subject.  I 
take  it  that  when  any  change  or  reform  is  intended, 
there  must  be  very  cogent  evidence  that  the  good 
resulting  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  the  evil  which 
must  follow  the  upsetting  of  one  system  and  the 
establishment  of  another.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  "  true "  content  measurement  has  ever  been 
adopted  in  actUiil  transaction?,  but  in  one  or  two 
instances  I  have  kno\vn  of  its  being  attempted  by 
some  paper  foresters  who  have  happened  to  be  pro 
tcm.  in  charge  of  a  place  during  a  change  of  wood 
managers.  The  result  was  that  the  timber  was  not 
sold  at  all  during  their  regency,  and  the  succeeding 
man  had  to  dispose  of  it  upon  the  old  and  recognised 
lines.  If  there  was  any  good  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  tiinber-protlucer  would  receive  a  fraction 
more  for  his  trees  by  the  suggested  plan  of  true 
measurement,  it  would  be  everyone's  duty  who  is  acting 
in  the  interest  of  such  to  promote  the  change  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  Matters  standing  as  they  do 
make  it  practically  certain  that  the  only  outcome  to 
be  expected  would  be  confusion.  The  merchant,  of 
course,  knows  how  much  saleable  material  he  can  cut 
per  cubic  or  customary  measure,  and  will  fix  his  price 
accordingly.  If  every  forester  in  the  kingdom  per- 
sisted in  selling  by  true  content,  every  merchant,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  equally  persistent  in  buying  at 
a  correspmding  reduction  in  price.  Practicall}',  it 
does  not  matter  if  1000  feet  were  called  100  feet,  or 
i-irr  rcrta,  so  long  as  everybody  knows  that  the  unit 
of  measurement  represents  a  given  and  unvarying 
quantity.  If,  again,  there  were  two  recognised  ways 
of  calculating  for  this  class  of  timber,  it  would  be 
perfectly  reasonable  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  but  when  there  is 
one  only,  and  this  works  well  in  practice  and  fairly  to 
both  sides,  I  can  only  conclude  that,  however  well- 
intentioned,  anyone  who  advocates  the  theoretical  as 
against  the  practical  is  d->ing  more  harm  than  he  is 
good.  On  the  present  lines  the  seller  of  unsawn 
timber  would  be  quite  within  his  rights  to  have  each 
tree  hewn  to  a  square  or  rectangular  figure,  but  it 
would  cost  him  more  to  do  so  than  the  wood,  so 
hewn  would  be  worth.  If  the  forester  does  his  best 
to  find  a  good  niai  ket,  it  will  be  much  more  profitable 
to  him  than  trying  to  set  up  a  new  system  of  measure- 
ment which  is  in  no  way  better  than  the  old  one. 

D.  J.  Y. 


ence  of  7  feet  in  measurement  and  of  2;J-d.  per  foot  in 
price.  If  this  large  allowance  for  bark  is  a  general 
thing  in  the  south  of  England,  it  explains  at  once 
the  large  prices  per  foot  they  get  for  their  timber. 
A  nobleman  told  me  the  other  day  that  a  friend  of 
his  in  Sussex  had  sold  some  Ash  at  33.  (id.  per 
foot;  whilst  here  in  Yorkshire,  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  Ud. 
in  the  plantation  is  the  highest  price  for  the 
choicest  butts.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
everyone  connected  with  the  timber  trade  if  a 
uniform  system  of  measuring  could  be  adopted. — 
W.  B.  H. 


Allowance  for  bark.— There  is  no  detail  in 
forestry  in  which  there  is  greater  variation  of 
practice  than  in  tliat  of  the  allowance  made  for 
bark  in  girthing  timber.  "  Young  Forester  "  says 
he  allows  1  inch  in  trees  girthing  12  inches  and 
upwards,  and  half  an  inch  in  trees  under  that 
girth.  I  was  not  aware  that  any  allowance,  for 
instance,  was  made  for  the  bark  on  a  smooth- 
barked  Ash  or  Beech,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  hard 
wood  excepting  Oak.  His  price  per  foot  will 
compare  favourably  with  mine  if  he  makes  that 
allowance  on  all  hardwoods,  for  I  allow  nothing, 
excepting  on  Oaks.  I  may  knock  off'  occasionally 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  if  a  tree  has  very  coarse  bark, 
but  not  otherwise.  With  the  Pine  tribe  it  is 
different.  On  all  Larch,  Scotch,  and  Spruce  I 
take  off  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  which  is  considered 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  any  loss  of  bulk  in  snig- 
ging  and  removing  the  timber  to  the  railway 
station.  Take  an  Ash  40  feet  long  by  l.'SJ,  inches 
quarter  girth  above  the  bark  ;  it  will  contain 
50  cubic  feet,  which  at  Is.  6d.  per  foot  is  worth 
£3  153.,  but  by  "Young  Forester's"  method  of 
measuring  it  will  only  have  43  feet,  or  a  dill'er- 


TREES  ON  LIMESTONE  SOILS. 

Theri-:  are  so  many  limestones  belonging  to  different 
formations  and  of  such  variety  of  texture  and  density, 
that  I  will  at  once  state  that  the  kind  to  which  these 
remarks  chiefly  apply  is  that  known  as  coral  rag. 
The  elevation  is  sever.al  hundred  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  forty  or  fifty  mU^a  inland.  Generally  in  the  part 
of  this  formation  where  these  notes  have  been  m.ade 
the  soil  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  fairly  deep  ploughing 
and  thorough  cultivation,  although  the  implements 
occasionally  come  into  rather  too  abrupt  contact  with 
the  rough  stones  of  the  subsoil  which  are  above  the 
ordinary  level.  This,  as  the  name  of  the  formation 
implies,  consists  of  rough  stones  of  a  coralline  charac- 
ter, more  or  less  compactly  packed  together,  accord- 
ing to  the  presence  or  absence  of  rubble.  The  soil 
itself  is  largely  composed  of  the  same  cla^s  of  stones 
more  finely  sub-divided,  and  In  a  free  st.ate  over  this 
district,  which  is  moderately  wooded,  most  of  the 
common  trees  indigenous  to  this  country  are  found, 
and,  of  course,  introduced  species  where  they  have 
been  planted.  Taken  on  the  whole,  the  tree  growth 
about  here  may  be  described  as  moderate,  as 
there  is  very  little  of  the  a]>pearance  of  stunted 
growth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  little  of  the  luxuriance 
which  is  met  with  on  some  soils  and  situations.  The 
Elm  is  a  typical  tree.  It  generally  has  a  healthy  look, 
but  does  not  grow  with  particular  rapidity  or  produce 
wood  of  the  clearest  grain.  Some  large  trees  are 
here  and  there  foimd,  but  the  indications  are  that 
they  have  taken  centuries  to  come  to  maturity.  A 
fine  old  tree  of  this  species  (the  common  English) 
stands  on  a  village  green  within  the  boundary  of  this 
limestone  formation,  and  seems  to  have  been  used 
from  time  immemorial  as  a  trysting-plaoe.  Many  of 
its  roots  are  now  bared,  and  from  their  conformation 
point  to  an  era  long  since  passed  into  history.  There 
is  one  thing  which  I  ha\e  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  progress  of  young  trees  upon  this  subsoil,  and  I 
have  often  heard  others  comment  upon  it,  and  that  is 
the  effect  that  any  disturbance  of  it  b.as  in  causing  a 
fresh  growth.  In  several  places  within  the  area 
quarries  liave  been  opened,  the  stones  removed  for 
various  purposes,  and  the  rubble,  which  was  useless 
for  road-mabinj  and  the  like,  again  filled  in  and  the 
surface  levelled.  When  planted  on  such  sites  the 
young  trees  as  soon  as  they  become  established  feel 
the  benefit  of  a  free  root  action  in  the  subsoil  from 
which  the  closely-packed  stones  have  been  removed. 
In  all  such  cases,  care  is  of  course  taken  that  the  soil 
is  removed  before  the  quarrying  commences,  so  that 
when  the  opening  is  filled  up  the  soil  may  be  replaced 
in  its  natural  position.  This,  however,  only  in  pass- 
ing, as  it  is  obvious  that  quarrying  an  area  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  suitatile  for  tree  planting  would  ba 
about  on  a  par  with  burning  the  house  to  produce 
roast  pig  —a  very  unprofitable  business. 

There  is  a  proportion  of  Oak  timber  growing  upon 
this  limestone,  but  it  does  not  seem  nearly  so  much 
at  home  as  upon  the  clay  soils  a  few  miles  distant. 
Wiiat  trees  there  are  mostly  turn  out  to  be  of  good 
quality,  and  I  have  seen  some  very  large  Oaks  upon 
it,  but  it  cannot  be  fairly  called  anything  more  than 
an  average  Oak  soil.  In  speaking  of  tree  growth  on 
soils  contiguous  to  it,  the  Oak  and  the  Elm  improve 
in  just  opposite  directions.  As  has  been  said,  the 
Oak  does  better  as  it  approaches  the  clay.  The 
affinity  of  the  Elm  is  for  the  sandy  loam  which 
flanks  the  district  under  notice  on  the  opposite  side. 
With  regard  to  the  Ash,  when  it  is  found  in  woods 
and  plantations  on  this  limestone,  it  grows  pretty 
freely  and  products  very  often  good  timber,  but 
isolated  it  does  rot  make  any  especial  headway. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  other  influences  have 
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their  weight  beyond  the  question  uf  soil,  and  iin- 
donbtedly  they  have,  but  to  enter  upon  them  here 
•would  be  a  little  beyond  the  scope  of  these  notes. 

Of  Beech  there  is  not  a  great  quantity,  but  what 
thtre  is  bears  out  what  I  have  said  of  the  other  trees, 
and  the  Sycamore  differs  but  little.  Unfortunately, 
the  Horse  Chestnut  is  of  little  economic  value,  other- 
wise it  is  a  tree  which  seems  to  thrive  as  well  as 
many.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  actual  rate  of  growth  by  measurement,  but  its 
tendency  apparently  is  to  grow  quickly  when  young, 
and  then  remain  in  statu  quo  for  a  number  of  years. 
Poplars  grow,  as  they  will  on  .almost  any  soil,  but 
after  a  generation  or  two  they  lose  their  vigour.  A 
Lombardy  Popl.ar  which  has  often  been  pointed  out 
to  the  writer  as  being  planted  by  a  near  relation  a 
little  over  half  a  century  ago  has  reached  a  great 
height  and  a  considerable  size,  but  others  within  short 
distances  seem  to  bo  fast  losing  their  vit.ality.  Wilh 
respect  to  coniferous  trees,  the  Spruces  do  not  seem 
to  do  at  all.  Larch  succeeds  moderately  well,  and 
would  be  a  good  tree  to  plant  upon  spots  which  had 
been  quarried,  and  which  eouseqiiently  m.ay  not  have 
the  level  surface  which  is  desirable  for  cultivation. 
Of  Scotch  Fir  there  is  not  much,  but  what  there  is 
seems  to  grow  well  enough  as  regards  health,  but 
slowly.  Amongst  the  underwoods  the  Hazel  is  the 
most  general,  and  reaches  a  usable  size  iu  a  dozen 
years  or  so.  There  are,  of  course,  many  trees  which 
have  not  been  touched  upon,  but  enough  will  have 
been  said  to  show  that  though  by  no  means  luxuriant, 
trees  upon  the  coralline  limestone  in  most  cases  suc- 
ceed fairly  well.  i).  J.  Yeo. 


Gardeners,    foresters,   and    valuers.— The 

remarks  of  "  Vorkshireraan"  (p.  4(1.~>)  are  uncalled 
for.  My  few  remarks  on  the  methods  and 
appliances  applicable  to  timber  measuring  were 
not  intended  for  the  edification  of  such  as  "York- 
shireman,"  but  for  beginners  in  such  work  as  he 
seems  to  be  so  thoroughly  and  extensively  ac- 
quainted with.  Those  instruments  and  appliances 
that  I  mentioned  are  not  presented  as  novelties, 
for  they  "are  as  old  as  the  hills,"  but  they  may  be 
useful  to  beginners,  who  should  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  such  instruments  and  their  appli- 
cations. When  experience  has  enabled  anyone  to 
act  without  their  aid,  then  he  may  value  his 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  trees  with  as 
much  expedition  and  correctness  as  our  Yorkshire 
friend.  But  hundreds  of  our  foresters  have  to 
exercise  their  abilities  upon  estates  that  cannot 
aftord  that  extensive  scope  for  their  display  as 
that  upon  which  "  Yorkshireman  "  seems  to 
luxuriate.  I  have,  during  an  experience  of  nearly 
forty  years,  measured  and  sold  timber  of  all 
kin(ls  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  middle, 
south,  and  west  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  and 
have  found  many  cases  where  small  buyers  in- 
sisted upon  string  measurement.  But  I  never 
use  it,  except  to  satisfy  such  buyers'  whims. — 
A.  P. 

It  is    no  use  taking  up  much   more  of 

your  space  discussing  this  topic  with  Mr.  Yeo 
and  others  until  they  have  something  more  than 
bald  assertions  to  give  us.  I  admit  there  are  some 
good  foresters,  and  it  w'ould  be  a  pity  indeed  if 
the  sons  or  pupils  of  .■such  men  were  not  qualified 
for  their  duties  ;  but  wliat  is  certain  is  the  fact 
that  tlie  great  majority  of  men  who,  at  least,  act 
as  foresters  in  any  capacity  are  sadly  ignorant  of 
the  rnlioiiali'  of  their  business.  I  meet  many  of 
them,  and  I  have  been  simply  appalled  by  their 
ignorance.  I  should  say  that,  taking  masters  and 
men  together,  not  one  in  fifty  reads  anything  on 
the  subject,  and  few  have  books.  The  truth  should 
be  told.  (Jardeners  are  a  smarter  class  of  men 
altogether,  and  they  have,  as  a  rule,  far  better 
means  of  learning  anything  relating  to  trees  and 
plants,  from  "the  Hyssop  that  groweth  out  of 
the  wall  to  the  Cedar  which  is  on  Lebanon."  They 
are  just  as  familiar  with  the  culture  of  trees  as 
anything  else,  and  everything  relating  to  their 
growth,  and  moat  gardeners  have  also  much  nur- 
sery experience  among  forest  trees.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  gardeners  alone  are  employed  by  nur- 
serymen as  their  agents  in  travelling  and  dealing 


with  foresters  or  their  employers  in  all  that  relates 
to  planting, &c.,  and  that  these  men,  or  at  least  gar- 
deners, as  a  rule,  do  mostly  all  the  contract  plant- 
ing engaged  in  by  nurserymen. — Y. 


HOW  TIMBER  IS  VALUED. 

In  a  p.aragraph  in  The  ClAunEy,  headed  as  above, 
the  writer,  "Y.,"  states  that  he  knows  a  timber 
merchant  who  can  "  get  as  much  Larch  as  he  wants 
from  North  Yorkshire,  in  the  Ilclmsli'i/  nchjlihotirltoial, 
for  almost  any  price  he  likes  to  offer."  In  the  pre- 
ceding lines  of  the  same  pariigraph,  "  Y."  enters  into 
a  series  of  calculations  intended  to  show  that  the 
growers  of  this  timber  will  not  get  more  than  3d.  per 
foot  at  the  wood,  less  discount  for  cash.  Now, 
neiirly  all  the  Larch  timber  within  a  radius  of  six 
miles  of  Helmsley  is  on  the  Duncombe  Park  estate, 
and  if  "  Y."s  "  timber  merchant  means  to  include 
that  estate,  I  beg  to  give  his  assertion  a  most  im- 
qualified  denial.  No  Larch  on  this  estate  has  been 
sold  for  anything  like  the  ridiculously  low  price  per 
foot  he  names;  and  as  to  the  timber  merchant,  or 
anyone  else,  getting  as  much  Larch  as  he  wants  at 
his  own  price,  it  is  an  idle  tale,  and  not  worthy  of 
repetition  by  a  writer  of  "  Y."s  "  calibre. 

"Y."  also  assumes  that  the  said  Larch  costs  Ad. 
per  foot  to  fell.  I  give  is.  per  100  feet  for  ours,  or 
just  fi2  per  cent,  less  than  "Y."  supposes.  I  hope 
the  figures  he  gives  about  the  cost  of  removal  by  rail 
and  road  are  more  reliable,  or  the  readers  of  The 
Garden  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  "  Y."  is  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  "many  details"  of 
forestry  as  he  professes  to  be. 

I  may  also  assure  him  that  thousands  of  feet  of 
Larch  are  turned  over  by  timber  merchants  in  these 
times  of  close  competition  for  much  less  than  Id.  per 
foot  profit.     Such  is  the  opinion  of 

The  Foeesteu  on  the  DuncojMbe  Paiuc  Estate. 


HOME-GROWN  V.  FOREIGN  TIMBER. 

The  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  we  are  to  be 
beaten  at  every  point  by  wh.at  comes  from  across 
the  seas.  It  is,  I  i)resume,  pretty  well  known  to  most 
who  are  interested  in  home-grown  timber  that  of 
late  a  good  many  spokes  and  other  finished  and  un- 
finished articles  used  by  wagon  builders,  wheelwrights, 
and  carriage  manufacturers  have  been  sent  in  from 
abroad,  manifestly  for  the  time  being  displacing 
British  woods,  which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively 
employed  for  the  work.  According,  however,  to  re- 
cent tests,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  wood  of  which 
these  articles  are  manufactured  are  of  much  less 
value,  in  the  sense  of  not  being  so  strong  and  durable, 
than  the  wood  which  had  been  grown  at  home,  and 
which  had  hitherto  always  been  used.  This  does  not 
go  to  s.ay  that  there  are  no  purposes  for  which  the 
foreign  wood  may  be  turned  to  account,  as  the  greater 
lengths  it  often  grows  to,  and  its  straightness,  make  it 
very  useful  where  such  dimensions  cannot  be  readily 
found  in  our  home-grown  woods.  Therefore  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  supplementing  our  own  supplies  we 
rather  get  an  auxiliary  than  a  rival.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  perfectly  natural  th.it  if  a  market  was  found 
here  for  the  larger  classes  of  wood,  our  friends  across 
the  water  should  try  to  supply  some  of  their  smaller 
produce  as  well,  but  from  oiu"  point  of  view  it  is  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  this  attempt  has  not  been  alto- 
gether successful,  and  that  the  best  makers  who  have 
tried  the  imported  wood  for  vehicle-building  are  re- 
turning to  home-grown  timber. 

The  tests  to  which  I  specially  referred  above  are 
some  which  have  been  made  by  a  London  firm  upon 
specimens  of  English  and  American  Oak,  and  it  has 
come  out  from  trials  under  v.arious  conditions  that 
both  in  bending,  stress,  and  in  resisting  crushing 
force  the  British  Oak  is  superior.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
well  to  attach  undue  importance  to  experiments  of 
this  kind,  although  they  are  very  instructive  and  of 
recognised  value,  but  the  stateinent  from  tiustworthy 
sources  that  in  practical  every-day  wear  and  tear 
foreign  wood  is  being  discarded  for  what  is  grown  at 
home,  I  look  upon  as  being  a  circumstance  which 
cannot  be  misinterpreted,  and  one  which  is,  at  least, 
a  drop  of  comfort  in  the  bucket  of  discouragement. 


From  an  independent  source,  and  with  reference  to 
another  cl.ass  of  timber  and  manufacture  altogether, 
I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  there  is  more  of  our 
English  wood  used  than  was  the  case  a  few  y?.ais  ago, 
when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  extent  to 
which  such  wood  was  employed.  I  do  not  wish  to 
unduly  dilate  upon  these  facts  which  have  acci- 
dentally been  brought  under  my  notice,  and  withoixt 
any  idea  of  further  reference  being  made  to  them, 
but,  as  I  remarked  in  opening,  there  is  such  a 
tendency  to  go  with  the  current  of  unfavourable 
appearances,  that  I  take  it  we  are  entitled  to  assess 
at  its  fair  value  any  boulder  which  may  be  helping  to 
divert  the  cvtrrent  into  another  and  more  favourable 
channel  to  ourselvei.  Whilst  upon  the  subject, 
though,  of  course,  this  is  a  thing  which  growers 
have  in  their  own  hands,  I  cannot  help  being  en- 
couraged by  the  greater  degree  to  which  those  who 
have  charge  of  building  and  other  operations  on 
estates  seem  to  be  recognising  the  fact  that  our  own 
produce  is  not  so  unfitted  for  the  work,  as  has  been  so 
suddenly  discovered  since  wood  from  abroad  has  been 
comeatable  at  such  relatively  low  figures.  At  the 
risk  of  iteration,  and  of  getting  a  castigation  from  the 
hands  of  such  as  assume  that  the  bulk  of  wood  which 
is  wanted  on  places  in  the  country  is  practically  out 
of  the  calculation  when  reckoning  upon  the  whole 
consumption  of  our  home  supplies,  I  must  repeat  that 
this  gradual  change  (f  front  by  those  who  have  it  in 
their  hands  to  use  which  class  of  wood  they  prefer  is 
tmothtr  rift  in  the  cloud.  A  question  which  I  have 
often  put,  but  never  seem  answered  by  those  who 
pose  upon  the  infiuitessimal  quantity  of  wood  wanted 
for  home  use,  i.e ,  in  the  ntighourhood  where  it  is 
grown,  is,  if  there  is  such  an  insignificant  amount 
used,  what  becomes  of  the  loads  upon  loads 
of  foreign  woods  which  are  constantly  finding  their 
way  into  these  same  districts?  Is  this  wood  used  up 
for  firewood,  or  is  it  buried  underneath  the  soil,  or 
weighted  and  sunk  into  lakes  or  rivers,  or  what 
becomes  of  it  ?  It  must  either  be  disposed  of  in  some 
such  way  as  this  or  used  for  building  and  similar 
puri:toses,  as  one  would  reasonaVjly  think  would  be  the 
case.     Perhaps  some  one  in  the  secret  can  tell  ! 

D.  J.  Yeo. 


Sawmill  management. — "  Yorkshireman"  is 
endeavouring  in  many  respects  to  alter  his  tone  in 
saw-mill  management.  The  two  old  men  he  men- 
tions as  managing  the  saw-mills  on  the  estate 
must  have  been  men  of  experience  owing  to  their 
being  old  men.  The  owner  of  a  saw-mill  sawing 
'20,000  feet  annually  is  rather  a  large  one.  But 
I  know  owners  sending  40,000  feet  out  annually, 
and  I  am  certain  that  they  do  not  entrust  the 
management  of  their  mills  to  handy  labourers.  I 
am  glad  of  the  hint  upon  entering  an  assurance 
against  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  But  pre- 
vention Is  better  than  cure.  We  avoid  handy 
labourers  working  thesaws.  I  imagine  that  "  York- 
shireman's"saw-mills  areon  asmall  scale, and  he  has 
the  advantage  over  large  saw-mill  owners  in  towns 
by  being  screened  behind  hedges  out  in  the  country 
from  the  eyes  of  the  inspector.  Let  "  Y'orkshire- 
man  "  unclerstand  clearly  that  when  I  mentioned 
about  the  men  with  mutilated  limbs,  I  did  not 
say  that  such  occurred  in  our  mills.  But  with 
the  experience  which  my  father  and  myself  have 
had  in  England,  France,  <  iermany  and  Russia, 
we  have  seen  many  cases  of  that  nature;  there- 
fore I  think  that  the  Employers'  Liability  Act 
has  proved  a  blessing  to  many  a  poor  man  who 
is  nowa-days  counselled  to  accept  almost  any 
post,  notwithstanding  the  danger  attached  thereto. 
— QjIEdA. 

The  magnificent  Spruces  on  Lord  Wicklow's 
estate  are  well  worth  a  day's  journey  to  see.  I 
believe  the  finest  Spruce  in  England  is,  or  was  ten 
years  ago,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Normanton  in 
Hampshire,  near  Ringwood,  on  the  edge  of  the  New 
Forest,  growing  on  a  steep  slope,  fully  exposed  to  the 
north  and  east,  and  not  by  .any  means  very  sheltered 
from  the  south-west  ;  soil  moist,  sandy,  in  fact, 
moorish  ;  the  tree  from  memory  would  be  5  feet  in 
diameter,  and,  we  venture  to  say,  150  feet  high, 
forked  into  twin  columns  at  some  10  feet  from  the 
ground.  — F. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAa*€jp«are. 


WHITE  DAFFODILS. 

A  GOOD  deal  has  lately  been  written  about  the 
identity  or  ditiVrence  of  certain  white  Daffodils. 
A  few  years  ago  we  were  told  confidently  by  one 
who  had  made  Daflbdils  his  special  study  that, 
search  as  we  pleased,  we  should  find  no  more 
and  no  less  than  four  distinct  white  Dalfoilila, 
because  Haworth  had  recognised  and  described 
that  number.  We  are  now  aware  that  Haworth 
had  nnt  the  opportunities  we  liave,  and  that 
had  he  lived  in  this  generation,  he  would  have 
described  not  four,  but  probably  forty  varieties  of 
white  Datibdil  out  of  the  mateiials  we  have 
before  us.  Linn;«us,  though  not  well  versed  in 
Daffodils,  made  one  name  include  all  white 
Daffodils,  and  this  name  was  Narcissus  moschatus. 
Setting  aside  garden  hybrids,  to  which  florii-ts' 
fancy  names  may  fairly  be  given,  it  is  probable 
that  this  name,  N.  moschatus,  properly  includes 
all  the  white  Daffodils  which  have  ever  been 
found  wild  ;  but  the.=e  wild  white  Daft'odils  are 
varied  enough  in  form  to  pre.'^ent  differences 
which  can  be  made  a  pietext  for  distinct  names. 
The  supply  of  names,  hiiwever,  must  be  ample, 
if  we  are  to  name  all  of  them.  Out  of,  ])erhaps, 
three  hundred  which  I  have  in  my  garden,  im- 
ported direct  from  the  Pyrenees,  it  is  an  exception 
to  find  two  together  exactly  alike.  Wefind  perianth 
divisions  shorter  than,  equal  to,  and  longer  than 
the  crown  ;  in  some  straight,  in  others  twisted  ; 
in  some  broad  and  obtuse,  in  others  narrow  and 
acute,  and  the  crown  equally  varied. 

WOLLEY  Don. 


A  CHESHIRE  GARDEN. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  allow  me  to  demur  to 
the  old  statement  repeated  by  "  B."  in  The 
Garden  of  September  4,  that  Gloxinias  require 
tropical  heat;  on  the  rontrary,  they  succeed  ad- 
mirably with  me  under  Vines  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature,  the  pots  being  wintered 
under  the  stages  near  the  pipes.  The  drawing  of 
Verbascum  olympicum  in  the  same  number  re- 
minds me  that  my  plants  of  this  Mullein  have, 
after  three  years'  waiting,  flowered  this  summer 
in  a  bleak  sandy  spot.  One  plant  produced  a 
raany-branehed,  candelabrum-like  spike  about  s 
foet  high,  and  attracted  much  attention.  Flower- 
ing seems  to  kill  this  plant,  and  I  shall  stick  to 
V.  pyrainidatum,  which  flowers  every  year,  sows 
itself,  and  is  equally  as  ornamental  amongst 
shrubs  as  in  the  mixed  border.  But  to  my  sub- 
ject. It  may  interest  "Veronica"  to  hear  a  few 
particulars  of  a  Cheshire  garden  on  a  north  sandy 
slope  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  My  object  is 
bloom,  and  plenty  of  it  from  spring  until  autumn. 
The  garden  proper  contains  about  half  an  acre, 
and  is  divided  into  three  lawns,  broken  up  by 
round,  oval,  and  star-shaped  beds,  and  long, 
straight  borders,  intersected  by  sea-gravel  walks, 
and  separated  by  Rhododendrons,  Thorns,  Vibur- 
nums, Hollies,  white  Roses,  and  other  shrubs  in 
masses,  and  by  hedges  of  common  red  Roses  and 
Sweet  Peas,  not  forgetting  a  few  Keswick  Codlin 
Apple  trees  kept  about  S  feet  high.  Every  bit  of 
bare  wall  is  clothed  with  Ivy,  Crassane  Pears  (the 
be.'t  late  Pear  in  this  climate),  Morello  Cherries, 
Wistarias,  Jessamines,  white  and  yellow  Gloire  de 
Dijon  Roses,  Clematises  (.Jackmanni  and  white- 
flowered),  Aristolochia  Sipho,  Tropteolums,  Kerria 
japonica,  Cotoneaster,  and  other  climbers.  Some 
of  the  round  beds,  for  variety's  sake,  are  raised  by 
a  circle  of  .strong  cask  staves  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  are  a  mass  of  Ivy  round  the  sides, 
rhe  bed  proper  holding  Hyacinths  in  spring,  and 


a  tub  Palm  or  Indian  Corn  in  the  summer.  The 
permanent  occupiers  of  the  borders  and  of  some  of 
the  beds  are  Mezereons,  P;eonies,  Delphiniums, 
Everlasting  Peas,  white  and  red  Daffodils,  espe- 
cially Horsfield's,  Rock  Cress,  Doronicums,  Phloxes, 
early  and  late  Aletrcimerias,  orange  and  white  and 
Tiger  Lilies,  Southernwood,  Lychnis  chaloedonica, 
Hemerocallis,  Hypericum  calycinum,  white  Fox- 
gloves, double  Achillea,  Anemone  japonica  (pink 
and  white),  Sedum  acre.  Saxifrages,  Irises,  and 
others.  The  rule  is  not  to  have  a  bare  spot  to 
lay  your  hand  upon,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
perennials  are  filled  with  Polyanthuses,  Pansies 
(Tory  being  here  the  most  lasting  of  all),  Dutch 
bulbs,  including  early  and  late  Tulips,  alpine 
Auriculas,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Pentstemons,  Petu- 
nias, Lobelias,  Cupheas  (these  make  a  splendid 
autumnal  bed).  Daisies,  Stocks,  Asters,  N'erbenas 
(Purple  King),  Doronicums,  Funkias,  Campanulas, 
Hyacinthuscandicans,  Indian  Corn,  Dahlias,  single 
and  double  (the  best  that  can  be  got  each  year), 
tJaiUardias,  Gladiolus,  Gazanias  (for  edgings). 
Everlasting  Flowers,  Hollyhocks,  Sunflowers  (an- 
nual and  perennial),  tEnotheras,  Trop;eolums, 
Marguerites,  Abutilons,  Mignonette,  Meteor  Mari- 
golds, various  annuals,  especially  Clarkias,  and 
Cornflowers  and  Poppies,  intermingled  with  clumps 
of  Fern,  and  so  on.  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  advice 
was,  "Aye  be  stickin'  in  a  tree.'  Our  plan  is 
always  to  have  new  plants  ready,  and  whenever 
anything  is  over  it  disappears,  and  something  new 
takes  its  place.  Nothing  is  so  useful  for  autumn 
as  Tagetes  and  blue  Lobelia,  Mignonette  and 
Purple  King  Verbena,  of  which  there  is  always  a 
good  reserve.  So  between  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
with  Jlichaelmas  Daisies  and  open-air  Chrj.san- 
themums  to  finish  with,  we  manage  to  make  a 
perpetual  show  outside  until  October  is  well  ad- 
vanced—this  year  much  later.  The  choice  Roses 
are  grown  by  themselves,  of  course,  but  the  Rose 
beds  are  edged  with  Tagetes,  Mignonette,  and 
blue  Lobelia,  and  (iladioli  are  set  between  the 
Roses.  The  tall-growing  plants,  such  as  Holly- 
hocks, annual  Sunflowers,  and  (Enotheras,  are 
scattered  amongst  the  trees  and  bushes,  and 
Aimee  Vibert  Rose  (which  is  the  only  one  that 
will  grow  year  after  year  as  a  standard  with  us) 
forms  quite  a  tree  of  itself,  and  lasts  until  the  late 
autumn.  Cow  manure  and  a  little  bone  meal  for 
the  lawns  and  Roses  are  my  sheet  anchor.  Give 
me  plenty  of  cow  manure  and  some  road-scrapings 
and  leaf-mould,  and  my  soft  sand  will  grow  nearly 
anything,  except  Raspberries  and  Strawberries. 
These  beat  me,  though  a  neighbour  of  mine  not 
1(10  yards  away,  who  has  a  stifl'er  soil,  grows  them 
by  gallons  ;  even  mixing  the  soil  with  marl  does 
no  good,  for  they  will  not  incorporate.  Alstru-- 
merias,the  common  white  Rose,  Anemone  japonica, 
Orange  LiUt-s,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  double  Achillea, 
white  Saxifrage  (especially  the  beautiful  S. 
Wallacei),  yellow  Sedum,  and  Verbascum  are 
almost  weeds  with  us.  The  garden  porch  is 
smothered  in  white  Roses  and  yellow  Corchorus, 
round,  over,  and  about  which  twine  Tropieolums, 
Aristolochia  Sipho,  and  Clematis  Jackmanni. 
The  latter  has  not  been  disturbed  for  years,  and 
carries  hundreds  of  blooms,  owing  to  a  winter 
mulching  of  cow  manure.  I  do  not  forget  a  few 
bulbs  of  Hyacinthus  candicans  and  some  tall 
il^notheras  to  peep  out  of  the  foliage  where  they 
can.  Lawson's  Cypress,  Juniper,  and  Arbor-vit;e 
are  my  best  Conifers.  Portugal  Laurels  get 
periodically  cut  down  by  frost,  and  I  and  my 
neighbours  have  discarded  them.  My  Grapes  and 
flowers  together  have  done  quite  as  well  as  usual. 
In  my  houses,  all  of  which  are  vineries,  I  have 
now  a  full  display  of  flowers.  My  Bouvardias, 
Lasiandras,  Cytisu;es,  Callas,  and  Abutilons  — 
thanks  to  my  system  of  planting  thi-m  out  (plung- 
ing them  in  their  pots  all  summer) — are  quite  a 
show.  Schizostylis  coccinea,  turquoise  -  blue 
Browallia  elata.  Primulas,  Cupheas,  climbing 
Tropa?olums,  Heliotrope,  winter  Pelargoniums, 
CJesneras,  Coleuses,  and  cuttings  of  Pompon 
Chrysanthemums  (taken  off  with  buds  showing 
about  two  months  ago  and  potted  in  small  pots  of 
rich  soil)  add  to  the  general  effect,  and  are  useful 
or  the  table  as  well.     My  Cyclamens  and  Dutch 


bulbs  are  getting  rapidly  on,  so  that  when  Christ- 
mas comes  we  shall  be  as  gay  as  ever.  Even 
with  a  pit  of  Ferns  under  the  Vines  in  one  of  the 
houses  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  are  still  hanging, 
but,  as  I  have  said  before,  ventilation  all  day  is 
the  grand  secret.  In  my  propagating  house  a  few 
Cypripediums  and  Eucharises  are  in  bloom,  and 
a  Zygopetalum  and  two  or  three  pots  of  Calanthcs 
and  a  couple  of  pots  of  Euphorbia  jacquinia'flora 
are  showing  for  flower,  tireat  gardeners  will,  I 
daresay,  be  amused  at  all  this,  but  when  I  state 
that  I  have  only  one  gardener,  that  I  cannot  spare 
time  to  assist  him,  except  with  advice,  and  that 
what  little  I  know  is  derived  from  a  fondness  for 
botany,  from  a  careful  study  of  The  Garden  and 
O'ardi  iiiii;/ Illuglra/ed,  and,  most  of  all,  from  ex- 
perience and  many  failures,  it  will,  I  trust,  be  an 
encouragement  to  others  occasionally  to  hear 
what  can  be  done  by  a  mere  amateur  like  myself. 
NoRTu-wEST  Cheshire. 


Indoor  Garden. 


EVERGREEN  AMARYLLISES. 

At  this  time  of  year  when  flowers  are  scarce, 
evergreen  or  perpetual-flowering  Amaryllises  sup- 
ply a  want  which  has  long  been  felt.  The  size 
and  pleasing  colour  of  their  flowers  make  them  in- 
valuable for  the  stove  just  now.  As  regards  their 
free-flowering  properties,  I  may  say  that  a  bulb  of 
Mrs.  William  Lee  has  flowered  no  fewer  than  three 
times  in  one  year,  a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself. 
There  are  now  nearly  a  dozen  varieties  of  this  type 
in  cultivation,  most  of  which  ha%'e  reticulated 
leaves,  as  in  the  old  reticulata,  from  which  they  ori- 
ginated. Mra.  Garfield,  Mrs.  W.  Lee,  and  Comte 
de  Germiny  are  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
old  reticulata  and  a  deciduous  one  called  De- 
fiance. Probably  the  most  popular  of  any  is  Mrs. 
W.  Lee,  which  has  long  foliage  with  a  white  varie- 
gation along  the  midrib  similar  to  that  in  reticu- 
lata. The  flowers  are  rich  rosy  pink,  netted  and 
veined  with  a  deeper  tint  of  the  same  colour,  and 
shaded  towards  the  base  with  deep  carmine.  Mrs. 
Garfield  is  somewhat  similar,  but  differs  in  having 
the  white  band  in  the  centre  shading  nearly  half- 
way across  the  surface.  This  variety  usually  pro- 
duces from  five  to  seven  flowers,  the  ground  colour 
being  nearly  white,  and  the  reticulation  the  same 
as  in  Mrs.  W.  Lee.  The  flowers  of  Comte  de  Ger- 
miny are  much  larger  and  deeper  in  colour  than 
those  of  the  preceding  ;  their  ground  colour  is 
pink,  and  the  veinings  deep  carmine. 

Her  Majesty,  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  May  last,  is  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  Crimson  King  and  Mrs.  Garfield.  Its 
form  is  unique  and  the  colour  bright  maroon, 
veined  with  deep  crimson,  deepening  almost  to 
black  at  the  base.  Pioneer,  exhibited  last  month, 
differs  from  the  former  in  having  the  ground 
colour  bright  cerise  with  very  faint  veinings  of  a 
deeper  hue,  deepening  towards  the  base.  The 
sepals  differ  from  the  petals  in  having  a  band  of 
pink  up  the  centre,  the  back  being  shaded  with 
pink  and  rose.  Autumn  Beauty,  apparently 
a  variety  of  Mrs.  W.  Lee,  varies  in  the  reticula- 
tion of  the  flowers.  Lady  Mayoress  is  a  cross  be- 
tween reticulata  and  Leopoldi,  and  is  somewhat 
similar  to  Comte  de  (ierminy.  It  is  a  winter- 
flowering  variety,  a  term  which  may  be  applied  to 
Comte  de  Germiny,  that  being  the  latest  flowerer 
of  them  all.  Pirloti  and  solandr.-eflora  reticulata 
are  two  continental  production.s,  raised  by  M.  De 
Graatf,  of  Leyden.  Pirloti  is  somewhat  similar  to 
Mrs.  Garfield,  but  narrower  in  the  petals  ;  the 
reticulations  are  carmine,  and  the  band  in  the 
centre  of  the  petals  pure  white  ;  whilst  the  colour 
of  solandrieflora  reticulata  is  pink  with  very  few 
reticulations.  The  tube  is  longer,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  pendent,  possess  a  pleasing  scent. 

Isolepis  gracilis. — This,  as  is  well  known, 
forms  a  pretty  living  fringe  of  verdure  for  a  plant- 
house  stage  ;  it  hangs  down  in  the  most  graceful 
manner,  and  enhances  the  beauty  of  plants  in  the 
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background.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  may 
be  increased  to  any  extent  by  dividing  the  plants  in 
spring;  any  light  sandy  soil  suits  it  well.  The  only 
thing  needful  to  ensure  its  growing  freely  and  re- 
taining its  charming  green  colour  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  If  little  saucers  are 
set  under  each  pot,  and  kept  filled  every  few  days 
with  water,  frequent  waterings  will  be  saved,  and 
many  plants  succeed  better  supplied  in  that  way 
than  by  constant  surface  waterings. — J.  G.  H. 

Steaming  i:  fumigating. — Two  years  ago  I 
used  a  tin  steaming  apparatus  continuously  for  a 
whole  week,  day  and  night,  in  the  same  house, 
which  contained  Orchids  only.  Fresh  plants  were 
brought  in  daily,  though  some  other  plants  were 
left  amongst  the  steam  the  whole  time,  one  of 
which,  a  tine  Dendrobium  Paxtoni,  was  reported 
in  a  contemporary  a  few  weeks  after  that  time  to 
be  carrying  1000  flowers,  a  circumstance  which 
shows  that  the  whole  week's  steaming  did  it  no 
injury.  I  found  the  process,  however,  to  be  too 
tedious  for  practical  use. — H.  G. 

Bouvardias  after  flowering. — Some  of  the 
Bouvardias  which  have  been  in  bloom  during  the 
last  ten  weeks  are  now  going  out  of  flower,  and 
those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  with 
them  may  be  anxious  to  know  the  best  way  in 
which  to  treat  them.  ^Ve  have  managed  them 
in  various  ways,  and  have  found  the  best  of  all 
to  be  the  system  of  drying  them  olf  like  Fuchsias. 
Water  is  gradually  withheld  as  the  leaves  drop, 
and  when  divested  of  foliage  they  are  kept  quite 
dry.  Many  of  our  plants  have  no  water  from 
the  middle  of  December  until  April,  and  when 
watered  and  placed  in  heat  again  they  burst  into 
growth  very  freely.  When  dry  and  at  rest  they 
may  be  jiut  into  any  shed  from  which  frost  is  ex- 
cluded, and  thus  stored,  no  more  attention  will  be 
required  tliroughout  the  winter. — J    Muik. 

Crimson  Chrysanthemums.  —  "  G.  H.  E.  " 
writes  in  The  (.!arden  (p.  4()'2)  in  warm  praise  of 
the  Japanese  kind  Tokio.  For  all  ordinary  deco- 
rative purposes  it  is  indeed  a  beautiful  kind  and 
a  free  bloomer.  Plants  grown  here  in  the  open 
ground  all  the  summer  for  autumn  lifting  were 
stout,  erect,  and  about  3  feet  in  height  when  in 
bloom.  None  could  well  have  a  better  habit- 
Lifted  into  the  house  and  planted  in  a  soil  bed, 
the  mass  of  rich  crimson- chestnut  colour  furnished 
by  the  flowers,  especially  in  the  sunlight,  is  in- 
deed striking  and  beautiful.  Very  recently  a 
well-known  floral  decorator  mentioned  to  me  that 
whilst  whites,  yellows,  and  butfs  were  abundant 
enough  in  market  Chrysanthemums,  rich  reds 
and  chestnuts  were  comparatively  scarce.  I  think 
no  kind  so  admirably  supplies  that  deficiency  as 
Tokio.  It  is  a  kind  so  rich  and  striking,  that  were 
its  blooms  of  the  ordinary  show  size,  they  would  be 
found  in  every  stand  of  Japanese  sorts.  Not  being 
large  enough  for  that  purpose,  it  is  none  the  less  a 
beautiful  kind  for  pot  culture,  and  it  always  tells 
well  in  t'lirysanthemum  groups,  whilst  for  cut- 
flower  purposes  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed. — A.  D. 

Enduring  plant-staging. — Amongst  the  ex- 
hibits at  the  recent  show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
was  in  one  corner  of  the  Upper  Hall  a  sample  of 
what  was  called  Perry's  patent  plant-staging. 
Why  thus  termed  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  the  material 
of  which  it  was  composed — galvanised  iron — has 
for  some  time  been  employed  for  plant-staging, 
and  with  excellent  results.  In  the  present  in- 
stance not  only  did  the  floor  of  the  staging,  how- 
ever, consist  of  corrugated  iron  galvanised,  but 
the  supports  of  the  floor  were  of  iron  galvanised 
also,  and  the  whole  might  well  have  been  described 
as  indestructible.  I  have  seen  corrugated  iron 
previously  in  use  at  Farnham  Royal,  where  Mr. 
James  has  staged  his  new  house  extensions  with 
it.  The  same  material  ia  largely  employed  by 
Mr.  Laing  in  his  plant  houses  at  Forest  Hill,  and 
at  Major  Lendy's,  Sunbury,  for  Orchids,  and  with 
great  success.  In  the  sample  shown  at  the 
Aquarium  the  furrows  and  ridges  of  the  staging 
ran  lengthwise,  thus  rather  holding  water  than 
otherwise.  Mr.  James  had  fixed  his  crosswise, 
having  had  it  made  specially  in  4feet  lengths  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  his  houses.    The  supports 


n  his  case  are  of  wood,  but  because  so  very 
erticiently  protected  from  drip  by  the  non-porous 
character  of  the  staging,  wood  of  good  quality  will 
endure  for  very  many  years  so  employed.  Then, 
further,  his  staging  is  so  fixed  that  it  has  the 
slightest  possible  run  or  fall  towards  the  sides  of 
the  houses,  thus  enabling  moisture  resulting  from 
watering  to  run  off.  Of  course  there  is  a  space 
left  between  the  edge  of  the  staging  and  the  wall 
of  the  house  to  enable  the  moisture  to  drip  on  to 
the  soil  beneath.  No  doubt  it  would  be  better 
still  to  fix  a  shallow  zinc  gutter  to  catch  this  drip, 
and  thus  preserve  the  floor  of  the  house  from  ex- 
cess of  moisture.  By  fixing  a  strip  of  wood  along 
the  back  of  the  staging  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
an  opening  at  the  end  of  each  furrow,  moisture 
canescapefreely.and  yet  retain  the  crushed  shell  or 
shingle  which  forms  the  levelling  material  on  the 
uneven  staging.  I  should  like  to  add  that  Mr.  James 
has,  in  revising  the  heating  power  of  his  houses, 
added  a  small  pipe  just  under  the  glass  on  either 
side  for  top-heating  with  capital  results. — A.  D. 


LEAFY  VIOLETS. 


When  Violets  form  a  great  number  of  coarse 
leaves  they  seldom  bloom  satisfactorily,  and  there- 
fore the  aim  of  all  who  cultivate  them  should  be 
to  induce  sturdy  growth.  On  strong  soils  they 
are  almost  certain  to  grow  too  rank,  and  when 
this  happens  they  produce  but  few  blooms  in  the 
autumn,  though,  if  they  survive  the  winter,  abund- 
ance of  fine  blooms  may  be  forthcoming  in  spring. 
In  this  neighbourhood  several  acres  of  Violets  are 
grown  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  various  towns 
with  blooms,  and  for  many  weeks  past  great  quan- 
tities have  been  gathered  and  bunched  up.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  noticed  hov/  little  foliage 
the  plants  form.  Nor  is  this  to  be  -Hondered  at, 
seeing  they  are  planted  on  a  shallow  loamy  soil 
resting  on  gravel,  the  site  also  being  a  steep  decli- 
vity facing  the  south.  Red  spider  naturally 
abounds  on  these  plants,  but  in  spite  of  this  they 
form  good  crowns,  are  fairly  hardy,  and  very  pro- 
fitable. We  also  devote  a  considerable  amount  of 
ground  to  Russian  Violets,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
grow  much  too  strongly,  and  we  gather  compara- 
tively few  blooms  till  after  the  frost  or  damp 
cripples  the  foliage.  To  counteract  rank  growth, 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  plant  on  firm  ground 
and  in  exposed  positions,  and  as  soon  as  they 
become  crowded  a  clearance  is  made.  To  be  plain, 
we  plant  a  bed  and  destroy  another  annually. 
Just  now  several  amateur  Violet-growers  here- 
abouts are  concerned  about  the  behaviour  of  their 
Marie  Louise  in  frames  They  are  growing 
strongly,  producing  quantities  of  spindly  runners 
and  a  very  limited  number  of  blooms.  Much  of 
this  is  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather  and 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  ;  a  drier  and  more 
frosty  air  would  benefit  them.  To  check  this 
leafy  growth,  which  is  produced  at  the  expense  of 
the  blooms,  I  recommend  that  the  lights  be  thrown 
off  whenever  the  weather  permits,  plenty  of  light 
and  air  being  necessary  to  check  luxuriance  and 
to  render  the  plants  hardy.  All  runners,  with  the 
exception  of  about  three  that  have  stout  crowns 
attached,  should  be  kept  closely  removed,  thus 
admitting  air  to  the  crowns,  and  also  concentrat- 
ing the  sap  on  the  production  of  good  blooms. 
Reserved  runners,  if  not  already  rooted,  may  be 
pegged  down  near  the  parent  plants,  and  these 
will  flower  this  season,  and  also  be  available  for 
planting  out  in  April  or  May  in  preference  to  older 
crowns.  Violets  in  frames  must  be  protected  from 
severe  frosts,  a  slight  injury  causing  the  leaves 
and  crowns  to  damp  off  badly.  With  us  Violets 
are  not  quite  so  plentiful  as  we  have  had  them  at 
this  time  of  year,  but  they  are  of  good  size,  and 
better  than  usual  in  colour.  W.  I.  M. 


blindness  among  some  of  the  newer  varieties  may 
be  conquered  by  extra  liberal  culture.  This 
year  I  grew  a  quantity  of  a  late  white  kind.  They 
were  planted  out  in  good  ground,  and  were  lifted 
and  put  under  cover  several  weeks  ago.  They  are 
a  remarkably  even  lot  of  plants,  with  deep  green 
foliage  and  abundance  of  good  buds.  I  also  grew 
some  in  pots,  and  these,  though  looked  to  with 
water,  did  not  get  much  liquid  manure.  These 
plants  look  healthy  enough,  but  although  they 
were  at  one  time  the  strongest,  they  are  much 
later  than  those  planted  out,  and  some  of  the 
shoots  wont  blind.  When  I  saw  this,  I  began  to 
feed  them  well,  and  then  they  threw  out  laterals 
which  gave  buds  later  on.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  poverty  produced  blindness,  and  good  food 
restored  fertility.  In  the  case  of  kinds  that  are 
apt  to  miss  forming  crown  buds,  it  is  possible  that 
extra  food  would  ensure  their  doing  so. — J.  C.  B. 

Late  Chrysanthemums.  —  These,  with  usi 
are  more  valuable  than  early,  or  midseason  onesi 
and  any  plan  by  which  a  good  supply  of  bloom 
can  be  kept  up  until  Christmas  will  be  sure  to 
repay  the  cultivator,  as  at  that  time  the  demand 
will  be  great,  and  the  supply  of  other  flowers  at 
about  its  lowest  ebb.  This  year  Chrysanthemums 
have  been  very  abundant,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  as  a  fact  that  the  height  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  craze  has  been  reached  ;  many 
begin  to  say  that  they  are  surfeited  with  Chrysan- 
themums and  want  a  change,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  other  things,  we  shall  probably  find 
Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  diminish  in  number. 
Not  so,  however,  tlieir  growth  for  private  enjoy- 
ment, for  by  prolonging  their  season  into  mid- 
winter, they  are  most  valuable.  They  tide  over 
what  is  really  nearly  a  flowerless  time  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  no  heated  structures.  Such 
growers  can  spread  out  their  Chrysanthemum 
supply  quite  two  months  beyond  the  ordinary 
date  of  the  great  feast  of  bloom  early  in  Novem- 
ber To  do  this  the  plants  must  be  kept  out  of 
doors  ;  under  the  shade  of  a  north  wall  is  a  good 
place,  as  there  protection  from  early  frosts  can  be 
given,  and  when  jilaced  under  glass  the  coolest 
and  most  airy  house  at  disposal  must  be  afforded 
them  ;  if  the  bloom  is  kept  dry,  a  little  frost  will 
not  hurt  them.  Ours  are  now  only  in  bud,  and  by 
making  note  of  varieties  that  naturally  flower  late, 
and  availing  ones-self  of  retarding  influences,  a  fine 
display  may  be  secured  at  Christmas. — J.  G.  H. 


Chrysanthemums  going  blind. — Complaints 
are  sometimes  made  of  Chrysanthemums  failing 
to  form  buds,  some  varieties  being  more  subject 
to  this  misfortune  than  others.  Where  this  does 
not  arise  from  the  attack  of  insects,  or  from  the  soil 
becoming  over-dry,  it  may  be  attributed  to  defec- 
tive nutrition.  I  feel  sure  tliat  some  kinds  require 
more  food  than  others,  and   I   believe   that  the 


A  GARDEN  CxATEWAY. 
So  many  gardens  are  spoilt  by  an  excess  of  need- 
less masonry  and  architectural  detail,  encroaching 
obtrusively  into  the  domain  of  plant  and  flower 
beauty,  that  it  is  well  now  and  then  to  record  a 
good  example  of  garden  architecture  designed 
without  aft'ectation,  and  serving  a  distinct  pur- 
pose. Eastbury  Manor,  near  Guildford,  has 
lately  been  enlarged  and  altered  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Christian,  architect.  The  kitchen  garden 
is  placed  very  near  the  house,  and  is  separated 
from  the  pleasure  grounds  by  a  new  brick  wall. 
At  the  point  where  access  is  wanted  the  wall  is 
pierced  by  the  well-designed  gateway  in  brick- 
work shown  in  the  annexed  engraving. 


Lobelia  Cavanillesi. — A  friend  of  mine  who 
knows  a  little  of  garden  botany  writes  to  ask  if  this 
is  not  an  old  English  garden  plant.  In  Sweet's 
"British  Flower  Garden,"  series  2,  389,  you  will  find 
a  plant  closely  resembling  this  Lobelia  there  called  by 
its  older  name  of  Siphocampylus  bicolor.  I  would 
ask  is  this  new  re-introduction  the  same  or  not  ?  Both 
I  and  my  friend  believe  it  is  so.  The  plant  has  also 
been  called  Lobelia  laxiflora,  L.  angustifolia,  and 
L.  bicolor,  and  I  remember  a  plant  of  it  in  an  old 
greenhouse  .is  long  ago  as  1S6U,  and  see  by  the  lUc- 
tionaries  of  gardening  that  it  was  originally  introduced 
from  Mexico  in  IS'iri.  There  ia  a  good  plate  in  the  Bo- 
tiniical  Ma'jiizine,  t.  3600,  where  it  is  called  L.  Cavan- 
illesi. This  plant  has  never  been  lost  to  English  or 
Irish  gardens.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  sent  us  plants 
some  years  ago,  and  at  Newry,  I  believe,  it  ia  (j[uite 
hardy. — F.  W.  Buwudge. 
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NOTES  FROM  FRANCE. 
Latk  CiiRYSAXTHEMrMS. — A  writer  in  the  Heme 
Hoiliroh  describes  a  method  of  growing  Chrysan- 
themuma  whereby  he  has  been  enabled  to  have 
them  in  bloom  at  a  period  when  their  natural 
season  of  flowering  is  well  over.  His  system  is  as 
follows :  In  .July  cuttings  are  taken,  not  the  soft 
terminal  points,  but  long  shoots  about  half  the 
length  of  the  current  season's  growth.  These,  if 
carefully  looked  to,  soon  make  roots,  and  about 
the  l")th  September,  just  as  the  buds  are  beginning 
to  show,  they  are  taken  up  and  potted,  at  the 
same  time  cutting  them  down  to  about  S  inches  in 
height.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open  air 
until  there  is  danger  of  hard  frosts  ;  then  they  are 
taken  indoors  and  kept  inacool  house  till  December, 
watering  only  just  enough  to  keep 
them  healthy.  During  this  time 
all  suckers  as  well  as  side  shoots 
are  carefully  suppressed,  this  be- 
ing an  important  detail  to  observe. 
They  are  placed  in  succession 
during  December,  January,  and 
February,  in  a  temperature  rang- 
ing from  m"  to  GO'',  when  they 
immediately  begin  to  push  forth 
side  shoots,  each  one  of  which 
shows  a  bud  which  expands  per- 
fectly well.  The  writer  asserts 
that  by  this  method  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  good  show 
of  bloom  all  through  the  spring 
months.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
this  way  the  natural  season  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  may  be  thrown 
back  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Chrysanthemum  is  like  all 
soft-wooded  plants ;  if  you  prevent 
it  from  blooming  at  its  natural 
time,  it  will  try  to  do  so  later  on. 
That  is  only  what  occurs  in  the  case 
of  Geraniums  and  some  other 
things  grown  expressly  for  winter 
bloom  ;  the  buds  which  form  at 
the  natural  blooming  time  becom- 
ing suppressed,  others  are  con- 
tinually thrown  up.  It  was,  I 
believe,  in  February  that  some 
verygood  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
were  sent  to  Tue  Garden  office, 
the  sender  stating  that  his  plants 
were  caught  in  the  sharp  frost  of 
the  previous  September,  which 
destroyed  all  the  buds.  The 
blooms  sent  came  from  lateral 
shoots  that  formed  later  on.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  seem  ditBcult 
to  secure  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
at  any  time  during  winter  and 
spring.  I  do  not,  however,  think 
that  we  need  them  after  the  middle 
of  March.  Up  to  that  time  bloom 
is  more  or  less  scarce,  but  during 
the  early  spring  months  there  is 
much  variety  to  be  had,  and  not 
many  would  care  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums more  than  six  months  out 
of  the  twelve. 


the  whole  of  the  suitable  waste  roadside  spaces 
are  similarly  occupied.  In  commenting  on  the 
above,  the  editor  of  the  J'n-iie  Iforticolr  observes  : 
"In  estimating  the  value  of  the  trees  at  a  low 
figure,  it  v.ill  be  seen  that  they  represent  an 
important  source  of  production  in  addition  to 
other  advantages,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  shelter  and  shade  they  will  afford  to  pedes- 
trians and  travellers  generally."  In  a  climate  so 
hot  and  dry  such  a  refuge  from  the  sun's  rays  is 
very  welcome,  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  surprise 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  fruit  trees.  Those 
who  have  charge  of  the  planting  in  France  might 
well  take  a  lesson  from  what  has  been  done  in 
Wurtemburg  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Germany. 
One  sees  there  fruit  trees  bordering  the  roadsides. 


DornLE-FLowEREn  Iris. — It  is 
announced  in  a  French  garden- 
ing paper  that  quite  a  series  of 
double  English  Irises  has  been  obtained  in  Holland. 
The  duplicature  consists  in  a  multiplication  of 
the  erect  petal  termed  the  standard.  The  mark- 
ings are  said  to  be  very  distinct.  Opinions  will 
probably  differ  as  to  the  value  of  double  Irises,  but 
they  are  sure  to  find  admirers.  It  is  not  stated 
by  whom  they  were  raised,  but,  I  suppose,  by 
some  Dutch  bulb-growing  firm.  As  some  of  them 
have  received  names,  they  will  probably  soon  be  in 
the  hands  of  English  growers. 

Roadside  planting. — The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  in  France  has  recently  issued  a  report  on 
the  wayside  planting  done  up  to  June  1,  1SS5. 
Nearly  .'5,000, 000  trees  have  been  set,  consisting 
principally  of  Elms,  Ash,  Poplars,  Sycamores, 
and  Limes.     The  work  is  to  be  carried  on  until 
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which  annually  give  a  return  for  the  outlay 
incurred  in  planting.  In  a  fruitgrowing  country 
like  France  it  does  seem  strange  that  only  forest 
trees  should  be  chosen  for  roadside  planting. 

Mountain  Rice. — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Acclimatisation  Society,  a  kind  of  Rice 
bearing  the  above  title  is  now  being  tested  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  can  be  profit- 
ably grown  in  the  warmer  districts  of  France. 
This  Mountain  Rice  is  said  to  form  a  staple  article 
of  food  in  some  portions  of  Madagascar,  and  the 
same  kind  is  said  to  be  grown  in  China.  Definite 
information  as  to  the  exact  climatal  conditions  re- 
quired to  bring  the  Rice  to  perfection  seems  to  be 
lacking,  but  it  is  said  that  the  large  amount  of 
moisture  demanded  by  the  ordinary  kind  is  not 


indispensable.  Provided  it  gets  heat  enough  it 
will  perfect  its  growth.  Experiments  on  a  small 
scale  have  already  been  made,  and  the  reports 
thereon  sent  in  to  the  Acclimatisation  Society  have 
on  the  whole  been  favourable.  Some  of  the  best 
authorities  are  not,  however,  very  sanguine  of 
success. 

Acer  coi.ciiicum  tricolor. — M.  Carritre  speaks 
very  highly  of  this  plant,  placing  it  in  equal  rank 
as  a  decorative  shrub  with  the  well-known  A. 
Negundo.  Every  tint  ranging  from  deep  red  or 
crimson  to  flesh  colour  is  represented  in  the  foliage, 
forming  charming  and  indescribable  colour  con- 
trasts. These  colours  are  continually  undergoing 
modifications  according  to  the  age  of  the  leaf,  and 
as  there  are  during  a  great  portion  of  the  season 
leaves  in  different  stages  of  growth 
on  the  same  tree,  there  results 
therefrom  a  most  varied  and  har- 
monious mixture  of  tints.  This 
Acer  came  as  a  sport  from  A. 
colchicum  rubrum  in  the  nursery 
of  M.  Auguste  Gouchault,  111,  Rue 
Basse  Mouilliere,  Orleans.  Graft- 
ed on  the  type,  it  shows  no  signs 
of  variation,  with  the  exception 
that  in  its  first  stage  of  growth 
some  greenish  leaves  push,  but 
these  soon  take  on  the  variegation. 
This  Acer  is  now  being  distributed 
by  the  raiser. 

Ought  vegetables  to  be  wash- 
ed ?— il.  M.  G.  Van  Hulle  writes 
as  follows  in  the  Build  in  il'Arhori- 
rnliure:  "Peas,  Beans,  Haricots, 
&c.,  ought  not  to  be  washed,  and 
in  a  dry  state  they  should  be 
passed  quickly  through  the  water 
just  as  they  are  to  be  put  into  the 
saucepan.  All  roots  and  tubers 
should  remain  in  the  earth  until 
they  are  needed,  and  should  not 
be  cleansed  until  they  are  wanted 
for  cooking.  With  respect  to  those 
vegetables  of  which  the  foliage  is 
eaten,  they  should  not  be  washed 
if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  doing  so 
They  should  be  examined  to  see  if 
they  are  clean, and  whethersimply 
brushing  with  a  dry  brush  will 
suffice.  In  any  case  never  wash 
them  till  just  before  cooking."  I 
have  heard  it  stated  by  competent 
authorities  that  a  first-class  salad 
can  only  be  made  when  the  ingre- 
dients have  not  been  washed ;  but 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  it 
asserted  that  vegetables  generally 
deteriorate  in  quality  if  washed. 
M.  Van  Hulle  is,  however,  regard- 
ed as  an  authority  on  all  that  per- 
tains to  vegetable  culture,  and  in 
the  present  instance  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  prove  whether  such  is 
really  correct  or  not. 

Early  Peaches. — At  the  July 

meeting  of  the  French  National 

Horticultural   Society,    M.    Mar- 

gottin,  of  Bourg-la-  Reine,  exhibited 

twenty-three  varieties  of  Peaches 

in  the  best    possible    condition. 

These  came  from  trees  grown  as  pyramids  in  the 

open.     They  were  protected  up  to  the  end  of  May 

by  glazed  lights,  but  after  that  time  were  without 

covering  until  the  fruits  ripened.     It  is  stated  that 

the  fruits  thus  grown  were  superior  in  flavour  to 

those  produced  by  wall  trees.  J.  Cornhill. 

Bouse ingaultia  baselloides.— I  should  have 
supposed  that  this  beautiful  plant  would  always 
have  grown  and  flowered  freely  under  class— at 
any  rate,  if  planted  in  a  border  (see  p.  480).  Here 
it  is  planted  in  a  border  in  the  Cactus  house,  where 
it  grows  rampantly,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have 
filled  the  house  if  allowed  to  do  so.  It  requires 
the  most  severe  restriction.  About  two  years  ago 
the  roots  got  under  one  of  the  stone  slabs,  which 
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they  tilted  high  up  on  one  side,  so  that  it  had  to 
be  taken  up  and  re-laid.  This  plant  produces 
thousands  of  its  graceful  racemes,  the  effect  of 
which  is  most  charming  out-of-doors,  under  a 
south  wall  of  one  of  the  houses;  it  lives  and 
grows  moderately  well,  but  does  not  flower.  ~ 
K.  Irwin  Lvxcii,  Cambridfje. 


NOTES. 

Laurel  leaves. — I  should  like  in  all  reverence 
to  lay  a  branch  of  wild  Olive  on  the  newly- 
sodded  grave  of  a  man  who  loved  plants  and 
flowers  as  but  few,  even  amongst  gardeners,  can 
ever  hope  to  do.  The  late  Mr.  D'Arcy-Hoey,  of 
Newry,  who  died  the  other  day  a  comparatively 
young  man,  had  made  a  garden  of  which  he  and 
others  were  very  proud,  and  although  perhaps 
he  was  more  widely  known  as  a  sportsman  fond 
of  field  sports,  and  as  a  shrewd  and  capable 
business  man,  yet  it  is  as  an  amiteur  gardener 
that  he  will  best  be  remembered  by  all  readers  of 
The  Garden.  His  garden  at  Dromolane,  Newry, 
is  most  tastefully  planted,  and  contains  for  its 
area  a  large,  rare,  and  remarkable  collection  of 
hai'dy  flowers.  There  seems  therein  a  diversity 
of  surface  and  a  suitable  locality  for  everything, 
or  something  of  everything,  beautiful  that  grows, 
and  such  things  in  abundance  are  there.  Here  a 
little  brook  rushes  headlong  down  to  the  pond  in 
a  hollow,  both  being  fringed  with  American 
Lady's  Slipper.^,  with  rare  Lilies,  with  shrubs 
many  and  beautiful,  or  with  rare  hardy  Ferns  or 
Spirreas  from  South  America,  New  Zealand,  or 
Japan.  In  the  plant  and  fruit  houses,  in  the 
kitchen  garden  even,  there  was  ever  something 
worth  seeing.  The  owner  was  a  large-hearted 
and  a  generous  man,  with  sympathy  for  every- 
thing and  everybody  who  entered  his  gates.  The 
speckled  trout  that  lie  among  the  rare  Water 
Lilies  in  the  ponds  there  to-day  will  miss  him. 
They  used  to  come  at  his  call  and  nibble  their 
breakfast  from  his  fingers  ;  while  the  .Japanese 
or  Chinese  pheasants  and  other  of  his  pet  birds 
would  be  jealously  demanding  his  attention  on 
all  sides  at  the  same  time.  His  garden  is  a 
paradise  of  bulbs  and  other  rare  plants  from 
earliest  spring  to  latest  autumn,  and  everyone 
who  cared  to  see  his  garden  was  welcome  to  enter 
and  wander  over  the  place  at  their  own  sweet 
will.  I  hear  that  his  garden  is  likely  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  memorial,  and  I  sincerely  hope  this 
is  true. 

Gladioli  for  pot  culture.  —  G.  Colvillei 
albus,  otherwise  called  The  Bride,  is  so  free  and 
vigorous  when  well  grown  in  pots  that  one  may  be 
excused  for  wishing  to  obtain  variety  of  colour 
and  form  into  the  greenhouse  during  early  sum- 
mer by  the  pot  culture  of  other  suitable  varieties. 
Last  season  we  tried  G.  bjzantinus,  and  had  it  in 
flower  with  The  Bride,  and  this  season  we  are 
trying  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  G.  ramo- 
sus  section  in  the  same  way.  No  doubt  all  the 
species  of  Gladiolus  may  be  well  grown  in  pots, 
but  some  seem  to  thrive  better  under  pot  culture 
than  in  any  other  wa}'.  This  is  true  of  ({.  Col- 
villei albus  and  G.  ramosus  in  all  their  forms. 
G.  insiguis  and  G.  cardinalis,  G.  Saundersi  and 
G.  blandus  also  form  fine  suhjects  for  growing  in 
pots.  Three  bulbs  of  G.  insignis  in  a  C-inch  pot 
rival  even  Disa  in  colour  when  in  flower,  and 
there  are  many  other  Gladioli,  some,  unfortu- 
natel}',  no  longer  growing  in  our  gardens,  which 
resemble  and  rival  terrestrial  Orchids  in  singu- 
larity of  form  and  in  brilliancy  of  colouring.  In 
the  Cambridge  garden  a  year  or  two  ago  I  saw 
Tritonia  crocafa  beautifully  in  flower  in  pots, 
aud  as  shown  in  the  old  gardening  periodicals 
and  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
Botanical   Mcujaz'nie,   the   Ixias,   Babianas,    and 


Tritonias  were  usually  well  grown  in  this  man- 
ner. I  saw  some  allusion  in  the  last  number  of 
The  (tarden  (p.  4!)())  to  Gladiolus  Ville  de  Ver- 
sailles. It  is  a  fine  plant,  and  the  latest  of  all  to 
bloom  here  in  the  open  air,  being  now  at  its  best. 
This  would  be  most  valuable  as  a  pot  plant.  Six 
bulbs  in  an  8-inch  or  10-inch  pot  would  produce 
growths  4  feet  to  (i  feet  in  height,  and  these 
flowering  at  this  season  amongst  Chrysanthe- 
mums would  be  very  distinct  and  effective  in 
their  way. 

CcELOGYXE  Gardxeriana. — This  rare  old  Or- 
chid is  now  pretty  freely  distributed  in  gardens, 
and  is  flowering  with  ns  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
a  snow-white  flower  with  a  little  stain  of  citron 
on  the  lip,  its  .spikes  being  densely  packed  with 
blossoms  and  produced  from  the  base  of  the  last 
year's  bulb.  It  is  figured  in  vol.  vi.  of  Paxton's 
"Magazine  of  Botany"  (p.  73),  and  we  therein 
learn  that  the  late  Dr.  Wallich,  of  Calcutta, 
originally  discovered  this  species  ;  but  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  late  Mr.  John  (iibson,  when 
travelling  in  Khasia  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
in  18:57.  It  is  said  to  flouri.sh  near  the  summit 
of  the  Khasia  Hills,  on  trees  and  rocks  in  moist 
and  shady  woods.  Its  favourite  position,  how- 
ever, if  luxuriance  of  growth  be  taken  as  a  proof, 
is  near  a  waterfall  from  which  it  is  bedewed  with 
spray.  It  first  flowered  at  Chatswoith  in  De- 
cember, 1838,  .so  that  it  is  of  some  interest  to  find 
that  it  even  yet  adheres  to  the  calendar.  In  its 
native  habitat  it  is  said  to  bloom  at  the  rainy 
season,  and  Mr.  Gibson  described  the  appearance 
of  the  plant  at  home  as  being  most  beautiful.  Its 
blossoms,  hanging  as  they  do  from  the  branches 
of  trees,  are  said  to  resemble  floating  garlands  of 
snow  interwreathed  with  the  golden  colour  of 
the  bracts  and  the  vivid  green  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  leaves.  The  modern  re-introduction 
of  this  plant  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  late 
Jlr.  Freeman,  who  collected  Vanda  ca^rulea  and 
many  other  Orchids  in  Khasia  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  As  an  interesting  plant  it  well  merits  care- 
ful ciilture,  but  it  cannot  be  compared  to  advan- 
tage with  the  great-flowered  C.  cristata  and  its 
white  and  lemon-lipped  forms. 

EuoNTmns  europ,i:us.  —  When  the  white- 
leaveil  form  of  Negundo  variegatum  was  first 
introduced  it  soon  took  the  town  by  storm,  and 
it  so  continually  met  the  eye  in  suburban  gar- 
dens, that  one  tired  of  its  "white-rag-on-a-bush  " 
effect,  and  one  of  my  friends  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  half  a  dozen  plants  of  it  dotted  about 
were  quite  sufficient  of  themselves  to  spoil  the 
effect  of  a  good  garden.  A  good  healthy  piece 
of  this  Negundo  near  a  golden  Laburnum  or  a 
flowery  mass  of  Jackmann's  Clematis  is  very 
cood  to  see  in  August,  and  it  is  possible  to  other- 
wise place  the  plant  so  as  to  show  its  peculiar 
leafage  to  advantage,  but,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to 
have  too  many  violent  contrasts  of  this  kind. 
But  wherever  cultivated  taste  can  appreciate 
quiet  homely  tones  on  tlie  lawn,  or  in  the 
shrubbery  belts  or  plantations  near  the  house, 
one  might  do  worse  than  plant  a  few  healthy 
young  bushes  of  the  above  Euonymus,  or 
Spindle  tree,  for  the  sake  of  its  soft  terra- 
cotta coloured  crop  of  fruit  now  beautiful  in  the 
winter  sunshine.  There  is  a  white-fruited  form, 
but  the  common  red  one  is  that  most  generally 
useful.  Its  beauty  is  not  startling,  but  a.=  seen 
here  and  there  in  sunny  nooks,  or  on  the  margins 
of  home  woods,  this  plant  and  Cotoneaster 
frigida  yield  quite  a  rich  warm  glow  of  colour 
to  the  browns  of  Beech  and  Bracken,  and  the 
bright  firm  red  tone  is  intensified  delightfully 
by  the  ashen-grey  trunks  behind.  If  you  plant 
this  Euonymus,  and  the  gold  and  crimson  Osier 
and  crimson  Dogwood,  in  good  bold  groups  here 
and  there  along  the  margins  of  woods  or  planta- 


tions, you  may  add  much  warm  and  precious 
colour  to  the  masses  of  browns  and  greys  which 
betoken  the  waning  year. 

Cal.^nthes. —  These  are  deciduous  Orchids 
with  annual  bulbs  or  stems,  and  deserve  culture 
in  hothouses  everywhere.  Their  prevailing 
colours  are  rosy  crimson  (C.  Veitchi)  and  white 
(C!.  vestita  and  its  varieties),  and  wlien  well  and 
strongly  grown  they  bloom  so  profusely  and 
endure  fresh  and  fair  so  long,  that  they  become 
invaluable  for  winter  decoration.  Last  year  a 
friend  of  mine  who  grows  these  plants  remark- 
ably well  drained  his  Calanthe  pots  and  pan? 
with  dry,  half-rotted  bones  instead  of  crocks,  as 
is  usual.  The  size  of  bulb  and  of  flower-spike 
were  enormous,  and  he  thinks  the  colour  of  C. 
Veitchi  was  much  intensified  by  this  addition  to 
its  usual  food  supply.  A  compost  of  turfy 
loam,  fibrous  peat,  chopped  Sphagnum,  and  char- 
coal suits  them  on  a  well-drained  Ijottom,  and 
when  the  leaves  approach  their  full  size,  an 
occasional  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure 
helps  them  along  wonderfully.  They  should  be 
grown  near  the  light,  but  protected  from  the  full 
force  of  the  miil-day  sun  during  the  summer- 
time. The  finest  plants  I  ever  saw  had  three 
bulbs  in  an  8  inch  pot  ;  each  bulb  was  15  inches 
in  height,  and  they  threw  three  spikes  each — 
that  is,  nine  spikes  to  a  pot.  All  the  spikes 
were  over  2  feet  in  height,  most  of  them  over 
3  feet,  but  the  finest  spikes  bore  sixty  flowers 
and  buds,  and  were  over  4  feet  long.  As  so 
seen,  Calanthe  Veitchi  is  a  very  useful  plant. 
I  have  another  little  memorandum  anent  bones 
for  drainage.  The  finest-grown  Dendroohilums 
I  ever  saw  were  grown  in  shallow  pans  drained 
with  dry,  half- rotten  bones.  It  is  a  matter 
worth  the  attention  of  those  who  fail  to  grow 
these  fairy  Orchids  satisfactorily. 

Salvia  Pitciieri.— This  is  a  tall,  free-grow- 
ing, half-hardy  species,  well  worth  growing  for 
blooming  at  this  season  in  the  conservatory  along 
with  white  or  dark  bronzy  Chrysanthemums.  It 
produces  long  wand-like  shoots,  each  now 
wreathed  with  1  foot  or  more  near  their  apices 
of  bright  sky-blue  flowers  ;  as  seen  spearing  \\\> 
through  the  fleecy  clouds  of  blossom,  such  as  are 
produced  by  Elaine  or  White  Princess  Chrysan- 
themums, its  blue  (lowers  are  most  effective, 
being  quite  unlike  any  other  blue-blossomed 
thing  now  in  season.  It  roots  readily  from  cut- 
tings in  March,  April,  or  May,  and  if  pinched 
once  or  twice,  and  plunged  outside  during  the 
summer,  and  treated  like  a  Chrysanthemum,  it 
is  easily  grown.  We  have  a  batch  of  things  of 
this  kind  every  season — Justicia  speciosa,  Gold- 
fussia  isophylla.  Salvia  splendens,  Linum  trigy- 
num,  &c. ,  all  of  which  succeed  best  from  cuttings 
rooted  in  May,  and  grown  on  in  pots  plunged 
outside  or  in  an  open  frame.  A  little  stimulant 
of  some  kind  improves  these  things  much  when 
in  fall  growth.  None  of  these  are,  however, 
quite  so  distinct  and  effective  as  is  the  Salvia. 
For  one  reason,  blue  of  this  lovely  soft  and  fluc- 
tuating shade  is  rare  at  any  time,  and  especially 
so  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  another  point 
about  this  plant  is  its  elegant  Bamboo-like  grace 
of  habit.  It  is  to  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory what  the  scarlet  Euphorbia  jacquiniie- 
flora  is  to  the  hothouse  or  stove,  and  should 
be  grown  everywhere  where  blue  flowers  are  in 
re(juest  during  the  dull  months  of  winter,  when 
blossoms  of  all  colours  are  welcome. 

Epiphyllums. — All  Lobster  Cacti,  as  these  are 
called,  are  Ijeautiful,  and  by  no  means  ungrace- 
ful in  habit,  whilst  their  winter-flowering  ten- 
dencies give  to  them  an  added  charm.  One 
beautiful  way  of  growing  them  is  to  plant  out  a 
strong-growing  Pereskia  as  a  stock,  and  to  train 
it,  in  Grape  Vine  fashion,  up  the  rafters   of  a 
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moderately  warm  greenhouse.  The  Epiphyllunis 
can  then  be  engrafted  into  the  soft  stem  at  suit- 
able interval?,  and  if  of  dilferent  varieties,  a  very 
pretty  contrast  may  be  made.  They  may  be 
grown  nn  their  own  roots  in  wire  baskets  suspemled 
neir  the  glass,  but,  being  very  impatient  of 
stagnant  moisture  at  the  root,  the  compo.st  should 
be  mixed  with  charcoal  and  broken  crocks.  But 
it  is  as  dwarf  standards  on  the  above  stock  in  pots 
that  these  plants  are  most  generally  useful,  either 
for  decorative  uses  in  the  conservatory  or  as  table 
or  bracket  jdants  indoors.  Of  late  years  the  race 
after  novelties  has  been  so  great,  that  the  beauti- 
ful succulent  plants  so  popular  in  the  days  of 
Ilaworth  are  now  rarely  seen.  The  best  varieties 
of  Epiphyllum  ami  Phyllocactus  are,  however, 
well  worthy  of  careful  culture.  There  is  a  lovely 
white  Phyllocactus  which  Hon-ers  freely  and  is  as 
fine  as  any  Orchid  in  its  way  ;  and  the  purple 
shot-blossoms  of  Cereus  speciosissimus  are  most 
gorgeous  when  seen  at  their  best.  Once  upon  a 
time  the  night-bloiming  Cereus  caused  as  much 
sensation  as  do  the  finest  of  new  Orchids  of 
to-day  ;  and  I  believe  the  coloured  plate  and  de- 
scription of  this  flower  which  I  saw  in  Mcintosh's 
"  Practical  Gardener"  had  much  to  do  with  my 
being  a  gardener  today.  I  think  it  a  poor  picture 
now,  but  it  was  lovely  to  me  at  the  time  as  a  boy. 

Odontoolossum  AlexamiR-e.— This  plant  is 
popular  already,  being  the  Orchid  par  exreUencr 
iu  English  gardens  to-daj-,  but  if  people  generally 
were  less  afraid  of  the  word  "  Orchid,"  and  knew 
how  easily  this  plant  can  be  grown  in  a  close  and 
moist  greenhouse  temperature,  it  would  be  grown 
ten  times  more  abundantly  than  is  already  the 
case.  A  winter  minimum  of  50°  and  a  summer 
temperature  as  much  below  70°  as  is  possible 
suit  it  perfectly.  Just  at  this  season,  when 
choice  flowers  are  apt  to  be  scarce,  this  plant 
gives  wreaths  of  long-enduring  flowers,  and 
scarcely  any  two  plants  out  of  an  imported  batch 
will  be  precisely  alike  in  habit  of  growth  or  in 
size,  form,  and  colour  of  the  individual  flower. 
There  are  a  good  many  beautiful  Orcliids  in  our 
gardens,  but  if  a  ptebisrilc  were  taken  to  day,  I 
believe  this  lovtly  plant  from  the  Andes  would 
receive  more  votes  than  any  other  Orchid  what- 
ever. Certainly  there  is  a  little  knack  in  getting 
this  plant  to  grow  well,  but  it  is  a  knack  easily 
t)  be  learned,  and  the  results  are  better  than 
those  which  attend  the  ordinary  culture  of  less 
beautiful  things.  Any  gardener  who  can  grow 
really  good  Cyclamens  or  Chinese  Primulas  (to 
say  nothing  of  Clianthus  Dampieri,  or  Leschen- 
aultia  biloba,  or  Lisianthus  Russellianus)  ought 
to  manage  this  Odontoglossum  to  perfection.  I 
thall  never  forget  seeing  Dr.  Paterson's  little  cool 
Orchid  house  one  chilly  day  in  October  of  last  year. 
The  door  stood  wide  open,  and  there  was  but 
little,  if  any,  fire-heat  :  I  believe  none,  but  the 
great  arching  paniculate  spikes  hung  out  above 
the  most  vigorous  of  leaves,  and  the  snowy  flowers, 
contrasted  with  scailet  Neiines,  were  very  lovely, 
while  overhead  a  happy  marriage  between  the 
white  and  the  red  Lapageria  completed  the 
P'cture. 

Aralia  SiEBOLDi. — This  glossy-leaved  Japan 
Ivy,  or  Fatsia  japonica,  as  it  ought  to  be  called, 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  most  sheltered  localities 
near  the  sea;  and  even  were  it  not  so, it  is  so  dis- 
tinct and  ornamental,  that  as  a  pot  plant  in  a 
cool  house  it  really  has  but  few  rivals.  I  saw  a 
big  bush  of  it  at  Mount  Merrion  yesterday  bear- 
ing perhaps  fifty  of  its  stout,  ivory-white  flower- 
ing stems,  which  contrast  very  beautifully  as 
seen  amongst  dark  green  shining  leaves.  As 
planted  out  in  sheltered  positions  near  Bamboos 
or  clumps  of  Eulalia  japonica  it  is  most  effective, 
and  in  winter  gardens  or  in  cool  conservatories 
it  is  most  useful.     If  we  except  Aspidistra  lurida. 


there  is  no  more  noble  pot  plant  for  a  partly  shaded 
window  than  a  well-grown  plant  of  this  Aralia  in 
a  terra-cotta  pot,  or  in  an  old  copper  Venetian 
bucket.  Seedlings  make  the  best  plants,  and  they 
grow  best  in  pots  when  plunged  in  coal  ashes 
in  the  open  air.  As  the  pots  become  filled  with 
hungry  white  root-»,  a  little  sprinkling  of  Stan- 
den's  manure  or  a  weekly  dose  of  manure  water 
strengthens  them  wonderfully,  and  an  occasional 
watering  with  soot  water  improves  the  colour  of 
the  leaves,  as  it  does  those  of  nearly  all  other 
plants  whatever.  I  am  often  asked  to  name  the 
six  liest  foliage  plants  for  room  culture,  and  this 
is  my  selection  :  Aspidistra  lurida,  Aralia  Sie- 
boldi,  Acacia  lophantha,  Dracaena  rubra  (a  hardy 
green-leaved  kind  of  vigorous  growth),  Corypha 
australis,  or  Kentia  australis,  both  of  which  grow 
well  in  rooms;  while  the  India-rubber  plant 
(Ficus  elastica)  is  and  ought  to  be  a  general 
favourite  for  this  purpose. 

Outdoor  flowers  i.v  winter. — Roses  are 
still  blooming  everywhere  in  sunny,  sheltered 
grrdens,  and  only  yesterday  I  saw  a  Narcissus 
Tazetta  in  full  bloom  on  a  dry  and  sunny  border 
alongside  white  Snapdragons  and  tall,  scarlet 
Lobelia  ignea.  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Qaillardias,  and  Calceolarias  are  as  yet  uninjured, 
and  there  are  clusters  of  freshly-opened  China 
Roses,  Escallonia,  and  purple-flowered  Veronica, 
and  odd  blooms  of  the  large-flowered  Clematis 
yet  linger  on  thus  far  into  the  time  of  fallen 
leaves.  Such  a  season  will  give  a  wonderful 
impetus  to  the  even  now  popular  outdoor  culture 
of  Chrysanthemums,  for  seldom,  if  ever,  have  we 
had  such  a  suitable  winter  for  them.  Schizos- 
tylis  coccinea  and  Gladiolus  Ville  de  Versailles, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  G.  Lemoinei  group  are 
also  in  flower.  lonopsidium  acaule  looks  very 
neat  and  pretty  iu  amongst  the  autumn  Crocuses, 
and  I  think  the  earliest  Christmas  Roses  are  this 
year  bhrshing  more  deeply  than  ever  at  finding 
so  many  unexpected  floral  friends  around  them. 
One  of  the  sweetest  of  all  the  November  flowers, 
however,  was  the  pure  white  form  of  the  mule 
Pink,  and  Painted  Lady  Carnation  has  only  just 
opened  its  latest  buds,  and  the  seedling  Prim- 
roses, Polyanthuses,  and  Crown  Anemones  are 
everywhere  throwing  up  flowers.  Even  the 
Auriculas  are  yielding  a  few  velvetj'  clusters,  and 
there  are  many  Violas  and  odd  seedling  Pansies 
here  and  there  opening  in  the  sunshine.  Gen- 
tiana  acaulis  flowered  here  more  freely  in  No- 
vember than  it  did  in  May  or  June.  The 
Arbutus  trees  are  now  very  fresh  and  covered 
with  clusters  of  Lily-of-the-Valley-like  flowers 
and  the  soft,  grey  catkins  of  the  Garrya  or  Tassell 
Bush  dangle  gracefully  in  the  breeze. 

White  I'verlastisg  Pea. — I  believe  I  am 
right  when  I  say  that  twenty-five  per  cent, 
would  be  a  very  good  yield  of  white-flowered 
plants  from  the  seeds  of  Lathy rus  latifolius  albus. 
The  white  Ramanas  Rose  (Ro.sa  rugosa  alba) 
affords  us  another  instance  of  the  strong  tendency 
to  progression  or  reversion,  as  shown  by  the 
seeds  of  white-flowered  varieties.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  selected  races  of  white 
Stocks,  white  Chinese  Primrose.s,  and  of  white 
Snapdragons  which  will  invariably  produce  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  white-flowered 
plants.  I  suspect  no  one  has  yet  taken  the 
necessary  care  in  growing  and  selecting  the  seeds 
of  this  lovely  white  Lathyrus  latifolius,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  not  Mr.  Eckford  succeeded 
in  giving  us  coloured  strains  of  the  common 
annual  Sweet  Pea,  all  of  which  come  fairly  true 
from  seeds  ?  On  some  soils  the  white  Everlasting 
Pea  grows  and  seeds  freely,  and  the  first  step 
necessary  in  such  localities  is  to  grow  the  white 
form  only  so  as  to  ensure  self-fertilisation,  or 
the    intercrossing    of    white    individuals    only ; 


this  plan  would  soon  fix  the  white  form  sutfi- 
ciently,  and  we  could  then  rely  more  implicitly 
on  the  seed  than  is  now  possible.  If  the  blush 
and  rose-coloured  forms  be  grown  in  the  same 
garden,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  their  pollen 
infecting  the  white  flowers,  just  as  the  pollen  of 
Polyanttius  or  Cowslip  will  soon  ruin  a  good 
strain  of  true  Primroses  if  they  be  grown  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other.  Veronica. 
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NOTES  ON  RO.SES. 

Rose  stocks. — It  speaks  well  for  the  value  of 
the  seedling  Brier  as  a  stock  for  Roses  that  so 
practical  an  observer  as  "J.  C.  C."  should  be 
driven  to  figures  for  evidence  against  it  (p.  4.").'i). 
and  that  even  so,  the  best  evidence  adducible  of 
its  unsuitableness  is  that  the  distribution  of  many 
thousands  of  Roses  worked  on  seedling  Briers  has 
not  prevented  continued  annual  mortality  among 
the  almost  countless  myriads  of  Roses  worked  on 
the  Manetti  simultaneously  distributed.  For,  be 
it  observed,  "J.  C.  C."  does  not  state  that  plants 
on  seedling  Brier  die  every  year  ;  only,  that  the 
distribution  of  many  thousands  of  such  plants  has 
not  reduced  the  outcry  against  annually  moribund 
Rose  trees.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
figures  have  only  a  relative  value,  and  however 
imposing  "many  thousands  "may  sound,  the  expres- 
sion ia  meaningless,  except  when  regarded  in 
proportion  to  other  figures.  Now,  if  the  number 
of  plants  on  seedling  Brier  that  have  been  of  late 
distributed  be  regarded  in  proportion  lo  the 
millions  of  plants  on  Manetli  sent  out  daring  an 
equal  time,  what  a  drop  in  the  ocean  rloes  it 
appear.  Perhaps  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  proportion  of  plants  on  Manetti  to 
those  on  seedling  Brier  now  in  course  of  distribu- 
tion is  about  U)t)  to  1.  The  Manetti  ia  still  the 
main  stock  in  most  nurseries  (of  course,  there  are 
one  or  two  well-known  exceptions),  and  though  a 
few  great  growers  may  not  send  out  more  than 
three  or  four  planta  on  Manetti  to  every  one  on 
seedling  Brier,  who  shall  reckon  the  innumerable 
plants  distributed  every  year  by  the  general 
nurseries  all  over  the  country,  nurseries  in  which 
from  111,000  to  ."lOOOO  Roses  are  worked  annually, 
and  in  which  no  other  dwarf  stock  than  Manetti 
is  known  for  Rosea?  Under  these  circumstances 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  seedling  Brier 
can  possibly  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Manetti, 
nor  will  this  end  be  attained  until  the  Rose-buy- 
ing public  are  convinced  of  the  superiority  of,  and 
insist  upon  having  their  plants  worked  upon, 
dwarf  Brier  stocks. 

Referring  to  the  liability  of  seedling  Briers  in 
the  young  state  to  an  attack  of  mildew,  "  .J.  C.  C' 
makes  a  startling  assertion  in  saying  that  "plants 
so  affected  at  the  beginning  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  prove  to  be  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
sustain  robust  growth."  "J.  C.  C."  must  know 
perfectly  well  that  almost  all  seedling  Roses  in- 
variably get  smothered  with  mildew  ;  and  there- 
fore his  statement  amounts  to  the  assertion  that 
no  variety  of  Rose  yet  raised  is  sufficiently  vigor- 
ous to  sustain  robust  growth.  But  if  it  be  said 
that  this  surprising  remark  was  only  intended  to 
refer  to  seedling  Briers,  then  this  disparaged 
stock  ia  credited  with  the  achievement  of  the  im- 
possible, for  instances  may  be  cited  in  infinitum 
in  which  it  has  proved  and  continues  to  prove 
quite  sutHciently  vigorous  to  sustain  not  only 
robust,  but  exceedingly  strong  and  lusty  growth. 
It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  plants 
worked  on  seedling  Briers  should  be  so  much  less 
liable  to  mildew  than  plants  worked  on  Manetti, 
although  the  former  stock  in  its  young  state  is 
such  a  victim  to  the  pest  from  which  the  lat  er  is 
itself  exempt.  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  highly 
satisfactory  that  so  experienced  a  grower  as 
"J.  C.  C."  concurs  in  holding  the  Manetti,  as 
ordinarily  employed  as  a  stock  for  Rosea,  to  be  a 
failure;  while  the  only  otijection  put  forwaid 
against  seedling  Biior  is  what  may  be  called  tl.e 
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trivial  charge  of  getting  mildewed  in  the  young 
state ;  but  even  granting  the  assertion  about  the 
insufficient  vigour  of  seedling  Briers  (although  I 
am  not  in  the  least  prepared  to  relieve  "J.  C.  C. 
of  the  oiiii-i  /n-obamli),  I  may  once  more  point  out 
that  I  stated  that  I  found  very  little  to  choose  be- 
tween established  (live  and  six-year-old)  plants  on 
seedling  Brier  and  Brier  cutting  stocks,  and  that 
for  those  who  resented  the  youthful  indiscretions 
of  the  former  in  the  matter  of  over-indulgence  in 
mildew,  the  Brier  cutting  was  the  stock,  as  with 
so  many  of  the  seedling  Brier's  good  qualities,  it 
has  further  the  merits  of  the  Manetti  in  being 
free  from  mildew  and  easy  to  bud.  Therefore, 
with  "J.  C.  C.  s"  support  in  regard  to  the  worth- 
lessnessof  Manetti,  except  as  a  roundabout  means 
of  establishing  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  and  from 
the  fact  that  Brier  cuttings  are  not  liable  to  the 
charge  brought  against  the  seedling  Brier  (which 
charge  I  submit  to  be  quite  unimportant).  I  would 
continue  to  urge  that  dwarf  Briers  are  the  stocks 
for  Roses,  leaving  the  selection  of  seedling  or  cut- 
ting as  a  matter  of  taste. 

Into  the  question  of  the  relative  value  of  own- 
root  Roses  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  ".J.  C.  C," 
as  I  hardly  feel  quali6ed  to  offer  an  opinion  in 
the  matter,  having  never  grown  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  plants  in  this  way ;  but  I  may 
mention  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with 
them.  My  difficulty  with  own-root  Rose  trees  has 
been  that  the  suckers  coming  up  from  the  base  of 
the  tree  to  form  the  plant  the  following  year  make 
their  appearance  just  as  the  flowers  in  July  are 
about  to  open ;  consequently,  if  the  suckers  are 
left  alone,  the  flowers  seem  to  stand  still  and  never 
attain  their  greatest  possible  beauty,  or,  if  the 
suckers  are  sacrificed  to  the  flowers,  the  plant  is 
damaged  for  the  next  season.  In  the  case  of 
worked  plants,  these  strong  growths  from  the 
base  of  the  plant  do  not  appear  until  the  flowers 
are  expanded,  and  hence  neither  interfere  with 
the  others.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Roses  on  their 
own  roots  endure  well  enough,  and  I  have  many 
plants  of  well-known  varieties  which  were  struck 
as  cuttings  not  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
which  are  still  flourishing  ;  but  to  say  that  this 
shows  "plainly  that  we  can  do  without  stocks 
altogether,"  will  certainly  strike  most  people  as 
rather  an  over-statement  of  the  case— at  any  rate, 
until  Rose-growers  generally  become  a  more  pa- 
tient race  than  they  are  at  present.  Why,  for 
instance,  in  tlie  case  of  a  novelty,  should  we  wait 
wearily  and  watch  laboriously  for  four  or  five 
years  to  see  the  plant  in  character  on  its  own 
roots,  when,  by  the  insertion  of  a  few  buds  upon 
dwarf  stocks,  we  may,  under  ordinary  cii'cum- 
stances,  obtain  sufficiently  characteristic  plants 
and  blooms  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  a 
new  variety  in  a  single  season? 

"J.  C.  C."  gives  an  instance  of  one  variety  that 
succeeds  on  its  own  roots,  so  I  will  mention  one 
with  which  I  have  failed.  For  the  last  five  years 
I  have  been  trying  to  establish  Mar-'chal  Kiel  on 
Its  own  roots  out  of  doors.  (Jood,  sturdy  plants 
were  planted  and  carefully  tended,  but  only  one 
now  survives,  and  I  have  never  had  from  them  a 
single  flower  fit  even  for  a  button-hole;  while 
numerous  plants  on  dwarf  Brier  seedlings  and  cut- 
tings that  were  put  in  at  the  same  time  are 
flourishing  all  over  the  walls  and  fences.  If,  there- 
fore, "J.  C.  C.'s"  one  instance  proves  that  we 
"gain  nothing  by  using  any  kind  of  stock,"  I 
suppose  this  proves  the  converse. 

Rusk  exiiiuitio.n's. — In  his  genial  Rose  jottings 
under  this  heading,  "E.  H."  has  a  dig  at  the 
exhibitors  of  Roses  v\hich  can  hardly  pass  un- 
challenged. "  E.  H."  cannot  be  really  an  oppo- 
nent of  exhibiting,  or  he  would  not  give  such 
excellent  advice  on  the  subject  as  he  does  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  remarks;  he  does  not  mention, 
moreover,  which  exhibitor's  garden  he  found 
empty  and  flowerless.  Could  one  of  those  great 
exhibitors  have  so  far  forgotten  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality as  not  to  have  handed  "  E.  H."  a  large 
bunch  of  Roses  when  leaving,  that  he  implies  that 
exhibitors  do  not  grow  Roses  for  their  own  beauty, 
nor  have  them  in  their  rooms,  nor  give  them  to 


their  friends?  I  have  seen  the  gardens  of  growers 
who  exhibit  in  classes  of  all  sizes,  from  those  for 
six  blooms  to  those  for  seventy-two,  and  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  any  such  grower  re- 
turning from  a  show  to  find  his  garden  empty  and 
flowerless,  though  I  have  seen  many  gardens 
where  Roses  were  supposed  to  be  a  feature,  but 
where,  through  the  growers  never  having  learned 
from  exhibiting  the  best  development  and  culture 
of  the  Rose,  there  has  been  hardly  a  flower  to  be 
seen.  If,  as  "  E.  H."  truly  says,  "in  the  full  flush 
of  the  Rose  season,  the  more  we  cut  them  the 
more  they  flower,"  then  it  must  be  that  the  exhi- 
bitors who  cut  day  after  day  will  have  the  most 
continuous  display  of  bloom;  and  it  is  certainly 
my  experience  that  the  exhibitors  are  the  very 
people  who  most  deck  their  rooms  with  Roses  and 
keep  their  friends  supplied. 

The  instancing  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  also  as  a 
reliable  show  Rose  might  be  misleading  to  intend- 
ing exhibitors,  for  according  to  Mr.  Mawley's 
record  of  the  Roses  most  frequently  shown  during 
the  eight  years  1877— 18S4,  Gloire  de  Dijon  failed 
to  obtain  a  place  among  even  the  twenty-four 
most  frequently  exhibited  varieties  of  Teas  and 
Noisettes  coming  after  a  so  difficult  and  rarely 
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The  great  Horse-tail  (Equisetum  Telmateia)    Eli^^raved  for 
TuE  G.\RDE.N'  from  a  photograph. 


shown  a  variety  as  La  Boule  d'Or  ;  while  from  the 

analysis  of  the  National  Rose  Society's  London 
show  this  year,  it  appears  that  Gloire  de  Dijon 
was  not  shown  in  a  single  winning  stand.  Of 
Glory  of  Waltham,  again,  I  cannot  recall  or  find 
any  record  of  any  instance  of  its  having  been 
successfully  exhibited  of  late  years.  There  are 
two  Roses,  however,  which  may  well  be  recom- 
mended for  planting  where  good  plants  as  well  as 
exhibition  blooms  are  wanted,  namely.  Bouquet 
d'Or  and  Emilie  Dupuy,  both  climbers,  nearly  as 
hardy  and  free  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  both  giving 
flowers  good  enough  to  show,  the  former  even 
among  twelve  Teas. 

CiiESHUNT  Hybrid. — Mr.  Muir  might  also  mis- 
lead unwary  exhibitors  in  classing  this  Rose  as  a 
Tea;  whereas  it  may  not  be  shown  in  the  Tea 
and  Noisette  classes,  as  it  is  a  Hybrid  Tea,  and 
therefore  classed  among  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Were 
it  really  the  "  a/plia  and  o/neija  of  bright-coloured 
Roses,"  I  would  be  inclined  to  say  the  Rose 
alphabet  begins  at  beta  and  ends  at  ;k(.  Has 
Mr.  Muir  grown  Reine  Marie  Henriette  really 
pure  in  colour,  and  always  (even  now)  in  flower? 
We  have  not  been  without  blooms  of  it  since  May 
this  year  from  plants  out  of  doors,  and  fince  its 


arrival  not  a  bloom  of  the  dingy  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
has  come  into  the  house.  T.  W.  G. 

The  Everlasting-  Eose.— This  old  Rose,  the 
crimson  Montlily,  deserves  all  the  praise  that 
"  Veronica  "  bestows  upon  it  either  as  a  pot  plant 
in  the  window  or  elsewhere,  or  in  the  open  on 
warm  soils  and  in  sheltered  sites.  Closely  related 
as  is  this  old  favourite  to  the  pink  China,  or 
Monthly  Rose  i>ai-  c.riyl/riiri;  it  is  much  weaker  in 
growth,  and  also  more  tender.  Again  and  again 
have  I  worked  up  sufficient  crimson  Chinas  to 
edge  beds  or  groups  of  the  pink  ;  and  while  both 
colours  have  been  subjected  to  identical  treat- 
ment and  the  same  protection,  the  crimson  has 
sooner  or  later,  and  mostly  sooner  than  later,  suc- 
cumbed. The  only  protection  given,  however,  in 
most  cases  has  been  a  handful  of  Bracken  or 
Spruce  boughs  over  the  Fern  fronds  to  keep  them 
in  position.  But  further  north  these  Roses  used 
to  have  a  foot  of  dried  leaves  placed  over  their 
crowns  and  among  their  branches,  and  these  were 
kept  in  place  with  an  additional  screen  of  boughs. 
Thus  treated  and  uncovered  and  pruned  about  the 
end  of  May,  they  yielded  any  quantity  of  crimson 
and  pink  blooms  and  buds  until  November.  By 
the  way,  does  "  Veronica,"  who  has  so  admirably 
cleared  up  the  history  of  the  white  Japanese  Wind- 
flower  (see  p.  449),  know  the  history  of  the  so-called 
white  variety  of  the  pink  Monthly  China  Rose? 
This  variety  is  also  more  tender  than  the  pink, 
from  which  it  is  probably  a  sport.  In  certain 
soils  and  positions  it  is  almost  pure  white  ;  in 
others,  it  seems  to  have  taken  several  steps  back- 
ward towards  the  pink  variety,  from  which  it 
may  have  evolved.  Or  is  any  proof  forthcoming 
from  China  or  elsewhere  that  the  white  China 
Monthly  is  the  original  type  of  these  Roses?  One 
more  nut  for  "Veronica"  to  crack  for  us  while 
he  is  about  it ;  is  the  crimson  Fairy  Rose  a 
dwarf  sport  from  the  Rosa  semperflorens  of  bo- 
tanists ?  and  if  so,  it  is  rather  singular  that  we  do 
not  seem  to  have  a  Fairy  Rose  of  the  exact  shade 
of  colour  as  the  common  pink  Everlasting  or 
Monthly  China  Rose.  The  latter  phrase  deserves 
revival,  if  only  "for  the  days  o'  auld  lang  syne." 
— D.  T.  F. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  GREiVT  HORSE-TAIL. 
(equisetum  telmateia.) 
A  NATIVE  plant  of  great  beauty,  highly  desir- 
able to  naturalise  in  any  moist  spot  where  its 
free-rooting  nature  would  not  endanger  other 
plants.  Nothing  could  better  adorn  a  fairly  large 
space  of  wet  ground  where  its  graceful  plumes, 
4  feet  to  5  ftet  high  and  of  a  brilliant  green 
colour,  could  be  seen  from  a  sufficient  distance 
as  well  as  close  at  hand.  It  may  be  called  a 
most  inipoitant  landscape  plant. 


Carnations  in  winter. — The  following  remarks 
do  not  refer  to  flowers,  but  to  plants  only,  and  more 
especially  to  those  good  kinds  which  bloom  in 
.July  and  August.  These  are  generally  increased 
by  layers,  an  operation  performed  in  September, 
as  a  rule.  The  young  plants  are  mostly  rooted  by 
the  end  of  October,  and  it  is  the  practice  of  some 
growers  to  lift  them  as  soon  as  rooted  and  either 
plant  them  out  in  frames  under  protection,  or  pot 
them  and  put  them  in  fiames  afterwards.  This  is 
no  doubt  good  practice,  but  many  growers  of  Car- 
nations have  so  fewframes  and  glass  protectors,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  treat  their  plants 
in  that  way.  We  do  not  keep  any  of  our  Carna- 
tions imder  glass  in  winter  now ;  in  short,  they  are 
not  disturbed  after  layering  in  September  until 
they  are  replanted  in  April.  Managed  in  this 
way,  they  never  suffer  in  winter  to  any  serious  ex- 
tent, and  they  are  preserved  in  health  and  strength 
mainly  through  beingmulched  with  leaves  at  the  end 
of  November.  These  are  packed  closely  between 
the  plants  and  shelter  them  wonderfully  from  both 
wind  and  frost.     I  have  often  known  young  Carna- 
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tions  to  suffer  through  the  ground  being  frosted 
about  the  roots,  but  this  the  mulching  of  leaves 
prevents. —J.  Mniii. 


LILIUM  NEILGHERRENSE. 
I  AM  much  surprised  at  the  performance  of  Lilium 
neilgherrense  at  Colchester.  If  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  of  which  we  think  we  have  a 
good  share  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  is  sunshine,  and 
if  there  is  any  one  garden  in  the  island  which  lies 
particularly  open  to  the  sun,  it  is  my  own;  but 
Lilium  neilgherrense  has  never  gladdened  me 
with  a  single  blossom,  though  I  have  had  it  in 
al)undance  for  several  yeais,  and  I  have  consulted 
for  its  wishes  in  every  possible  manner.  I  grow  it 
in  full  sun  in  a  loamy,  sandy  border,  where  it  runs 
about  ad  liliilnin,  and  its  whole  appearance  is  that 
of  being  completely  and  happily  at  home.  But, 
then,  this  is  not  all  that  is  required.  At  this 
present  time  many  strong  stems  and  fresh  green 
leaves  seem  to  say  there  is  just  one  thing  they 
want  to  crown  their  lot,  and  that  is  a  longer 
sjmmer.  And  so  it  has  been  over  and  ovtr 
a;;ain.  Given  only  an  additional  month  or  so  of 
briojr.  weather,  and  I  think  I  should  have  Lilium 
neilgherrense  in  blossom  to  my  heart's  content, 
but  that  is  just  what  never  comes  off.  This  Lily 
is  with  me  very  late  in  rising  from  the  ground;  it 
makes  a  few  delusive  promises,  and  then  at  the 
first  touch  of  winter  it  goes  to  rest  without  doing 
anything  at  all.  It  wakes  up  the  following  year 
only  to  repeat  the  performance,  and  to  wander  in 
a  most  erratic  manner  all  over  the  border.  It  is 
therefore  rather  a  puzzle  to  me  why  it  blooms  so 
well  at  Colchester  in  the  open  ground.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  it  has  ever  done  so  before,  and  I 
shall  be  curious  to  see  if  it  ever  does  it  again.  I  am 
sure  that  my  bulbs  are  in  good,  sound  health; 
they  were  all  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  (irittiths 
from  India,  and  they  succeed  to  perfection  in  this 
place,  if  only  that  be  left  out  of  account  for  which 
bulbs  are  generally  prized,  viz.,  blossoming.  A 
garden,  however,  abounds  in  compensations,  and 
when  one  thing  falls  below  the  mark  another  is 
sure  to  come  up  to  it.  Ornithogalum  lacteum 
was  in  full  glory  here  in  the  open  ground  a  week 
or  ten  days  ago,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been 
so  still  if  I  had  not  plucked  the  blossoms.  I  more 
and  more  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  Cape 
bulbs  only  want  to  be  kept  dark  and  dry  in  the 
ground  during  the  winter  months,  and  then  they 
will  be  sure  to  succeed  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  so  in 
such  a  locality  as  this.  A  large  covering  made  of 
Willesden  paper  meets  all  their  requirements, 
and  many  of  them  start  forth  into  beauty  at  once 
when  this  is  taken  away  on  the  arrival  of  spring. 
Even  Buphane  ciliaris  has  got  through  one  trying 
winter  after  a  fashion  of  this  sort.  It  is  in  very 
strong  form  now,  and  will,  I  hope,  blossom  with 
me  next  year.  And  there  are  others  to  whom  the 
same  hope  applies.  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  most 
kindly  gave  me  the  other  day  some  valuable  bulbs 
on  which  to  experiment,  and  as  time  goes  on  I 
shall  be  glad  if  I  can  report  favourable  results  to 
him.  Like  "Veronica,"  I  have  attentively  studied 
Prof.  McEwen's  remarks  in  your  contemporary  of 
the  lith  inst.  With  regard  to  western  Cape  bulbs, 
I  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  great  signifi- 
cance here,  but  with  regard  to  eastern  Cape  bulbs 
they  will  make  all  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  If  you  let  a  bulb  be  wet  when  it  should 
be  kept  quite  dry,  there  will  soon  be  no  bulb  to 
keep  at  all.  I  think  that  many  of  the  eastern 
Gladioli  may  now  have  a  chance  with  us.  I  en- 
close the  first  Snowdrop  of  the  season,  Galanthus 
nivalis  var.  corcyrensis.  It  has  been  out  nearly  a 
week ;  also  a  Crocus  from  Beyrout,  C'rocus 
vitellinus,  which  might  well  have  had  a  place  in 
your  autumnal  gathering  of  Crocuses  (p.  47(3). 

Henry  Ewbank. 


The  first  Chrysanthenmin. — Referring  to  the 
remarks  in  The  Garden  on  this  subject  (p.  407), 
allow  me  to  Fay  that  I  have  Dr.  Sharps  in  flower, 
and  was  able  to  make  the  comparison  between  it  and 
the  kind  6gured  in  the  Botunkal  ilarja:iiie  in  1795, 
and  the  likeness  between  the  drawing  and  a  very 


poor  flower  of  Dr.  Sharps  is,  I  must  say,  very  striking. 
There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing  its  parent- 
age, as  it  was  sent  out  with  Mrs.  Sharps  as  a  nsw 
variety  either  in  1806  or  1S67.  I  used  to  take  notes 
of  all  the  new  varifties  at  that  time  both  at  Mr. 
.Salter's  and  at  Mr.  Forsyth's,  Stoke  Newington,  both 
of  whom  had  Dr.  Sharps  in  1807,  and  it  was  ex- 
hibited that  year  as  a  new  variety.  Messrs.  Salter 
and  Eors}  th  were  almost  the  only  trade  growsrs  who 
got  up  Exhibitions  of  Chrysanthsmums  at  that  time, 
and  unfortunately  there  was  sometimes  a  certain 
mystery  about  the  introduction  of  new  varisties. 
Mr.  John  Salter's  own  seedlings  were  well  known 
and  acknowledged,  but  I  fancy  Dr.  Sharpe  was  not 
one  of  them,  and  unless  its  parentage  can  be  proved 
we  must  credit  Mr.  Burbidge  with  having  made  an 
interesting  discovery. — J.  Douglas. 


MONKSHOOD. 

(aCONITUM    NAPELLns.) 

Thi.s  old  favourite  is  one  of  the  good  hardy 
flowers  that  has  lived  most  prominently  through 
the  now  happily  dead-and-gone  period  of  their 


The  Moukhliuo,!  (AfoniUiin  NaiicUa.s).     Engraved  for  The 
Garden  from  a  photograph. 


neglect.  Its  fine  spikes  of  hooded  flowers, 
purple,  hlne,  or  blue  and  white,  may  be  .seen  in 
most  cottage  gardens.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a 
dangerous  plant  where  flowers  and  vegetables  are 
grown  together  in  a  small  space.  The  root  is  a 
deadly  poison,  and  lives  have  been  lost  through 
its  ignorant  use  in  mistake  for  Horse  Radish,  and 
in  even  more  purely  accidental  cases. 


Tree  Pffionies. — These  are  in  many  respects  like 
Hjdrangsas.  They  ars  deciduous,  and  require  an 
open  situation  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich  ;  they 
are  most  etfectivs  whsn  large  in  size.  Thsre  is, 
perhaps,  no  more  showy  plant  in  cultivation  than  one 
of  these  large  P.Tonies  in  flower,  the  massive  blooms 
of  which  weigh  down  the  branches.  The  foliage  is 
also  ample,  and  distinct  from  that  of  ordinary  lawn 
subjects.  Before  planting  Pseonies,  a  thorough  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  should  be  made,  then  the  plants 
will  each  season  incrsase  in  attractiveness.  A  space 
4  feet  square  and  2  test  deep  should  be  trenched  up 
for  the  roots,  and  if  the  natural  staple  is  at  all  poor. 


it  should  be  removed  and  some  good  turfy  loam 
substituted.  Tree  Pieonies  start  into  growth  early  in 
spring;  therefore,  the  planting  out  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  February.  There  is  a  good 
variety  of  colour  amongst  this  class  of  plants  ;  one  is 
almost  white,  and  another  rosy  red,  but  the  most 
common  sort  bears  pinkish  lilac  flowers.  There  is  a 
very  old  variety  belonging  to  the  herbaceous  section 
of  Paionies  which  bears  large  rosy  crimson  flowers, 
and  this,  when  grown  singly  on  a  lawn,  is  a  con- 
spicuous plant  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
another  more  striking.  Plants  of  this  variety  grow- 
ing in  poor  soil  in  mixed  borders  and  crowded  by 
others  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  their  capacity  to  make 
telling  specimens  when  grown  in  good  soil  and  with 
plenty  of  room.  This  sort  is  quite  hardy,  and  starts 
into  growth  early  in  spring  ;  it  should  be  planted  at 
once. — J.  C.  C. 

Tropaeolum  tuberosum. — In  the  interesting 
note  on  this  fine  old  plant  by  "  T.  W.  G."  (p.  447) 
it  is  incidentally  stated  that  the  plants  were  still 
uninjured  at  the  time  of  writing,  though  five  de- 
grees of  frost  had  expended  its  force  on  them  on 
the  3rd  of  November.  Fully  a  week  later,  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  ult.,  I  gathered  some 
nice  sprays  of  the  Canary  Creeper  to  mix  with 
Veitch's  variety  of  the  Virginian  Creeper  in  drap- 
ing a  dinner-table  decoration.  These  and  many 
similar  illustrations  convince  me  that  not  a  few 
plants  endure  more  frost  with  impunity  in  the 
autumn  than  in  the  spring.  In  the  case  of  many 
plants,  too,  the  cause  of  this  difference  is  obvious 
enough.  The  wood  and  leaves  are  harder  and 
more  matured  in  the  autumn,  and  hence  comes 
their  greater  power  of  resisting  frost.  But  this 
explanation  can  hardly  apply  to  the  late  autumnal 
growths  of  such  plants  as  these.  The  Canary 
Creepers  were  soft  and  tender  in  full  fresh  growth 
and  bloom  ;  the  terminal  shoots  were  brittle 
almost  as  glass  ;  and  even  the  flowers  were  soft 
and  tender  as  in  the  early  spring  and  summer. 
And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  they  endured  more 
frost  with  impunity.  Nor  is  this  peculiar  and 
superior  hardiness  of  plants  in  the  autumn  con- 
fined to  Tropa.>olum3.  It  is  equally  or  more 
marked  in  Tomatoes,  Dahlias,  Vegetable  Marrows, 
ridge  Cucumbers,' &c.  These  are  frost-bitten  or 
killed  in  May  or  June,  with  degrees  of  frost  that 
leave  them  unharmed  in  the  autumn.  Before 
leaving  Tropa'olum  tuberosum,  I  may  add,  what  I 
think  I  have  stated  before  in  The  Garden,  that 
the  finest  lot  of  it  ever  seen  was  growing  in  a  Yew 
hedge.  The  roots  were  planted  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  Yews,  and  the  plants  allowed  to 
scramble  over  them  at  will.  The  effect  was  some- 
thing quite  unique,  large  portions  of  the  Yews 
being  hidden  beneath  the  rich  scarlet  and  golden 
drapery  of  this  myriad-flowered  Tropa>olum. — 
D.  T.  F. 

TJnseas  enable  flowers.— Here  we  have  still 
Ptoses  and  Carnations  of  all  kinds  in  bloom ; 
Gladioli,  too,  are  still  good.  Hollyhocks  we  have 
in  sutRoientabundance  for  table  decoration.  Violets 
are  scarcely  so  good  as  usual,  but  to  make  up  we 
have  every  variety  of  single  and  double  Primrose 
in  flower.  Christmas  Roses  are  doing  well.  On 
the  22nd  we  picked  red  Salvia,  Stocks,  Snap- 
dragon, Pentstemon,  purple  Honesty,  Scabious, 
large  St.  .John's-wort,  Poppies,  Marigolds,  Lupins, 
purple  Clematis,  Mignonette,  Sweet  Pea.s,  Forget- 
me-not,  Nasturtiums,  Marguerites,  Auriculas, 
Candytuft,  (Enotheras,  Godetia,  red  Flax,  Cyanus 
minor,  ^\'allflower,  a  stray  Dahlia,  and  other 
flowers. — T.  Dufk,  Kfinnnre  Cattle,  <!alloiray. 

"White  Everlasting  Pea.—"  J.  C.  B."  (p.  495) 
may  think  himself  peculiarly  lucky  in  getting 
one-third  of  his  seedlings  white.  I  have  often 
saved  the  seed  myself  to  be  sure  it  was  true,  and 
have  given  it  to  various  friends,  but  in  only  one 
instance  have  I  or  they  got  a  white  seedling.  I 
now  propagate  the  white  variety  by  cuttings  of 
the  underground  suckers  in  spring.  They  strike 
very  certainly,  but  not  very  quickly. — W.  WiLK.s, 
Shirlty  Vifai-arje,  Croi/doii. 

I  can  confidently  assert  that   the  white 

form  of  this  Pea  does  revert  to  the  red  or  pink 
kind.      About  three  years  ago  I  purchased  half  a 
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dozen  plants  of  the  white  and  planted  them  against 
a  wall,  as  they  are  most  useful  for  supplying  cut 
flowers  late  in  summer,  when  there  is  a  dearth  of 
good  white  blooms  ;  this  year  only  one  out  of  the 
six  produced  white  flowers  ;  the  rest  had  reverted 
to  the  pink,  which  is,  I  presume,  the  original 
colour.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  white 
is  only  a  sport,  and  therefore  liable  to  go  back  to 
the  original  form. — J.  G.,  Jlaiili. 

I  obtained  a  few  seeds  of  white  Sweet  Pea 

some  years  ago  and  sowed  them  in  pots,  and  every 
one  came  quite  white.  In  iss.'ii  I  saved  some  seeds 
some  of  which  were  sent  to  Norfolk,  where  they 
flowered  last  year  and  every  one  came  red.  I  also 
heard  of  a  similar  case  happening  about  the  same 
time. — CiiAS.  Jekfriks,  Boston  House,  Brtnlfonl. 

Centaurea  ragusina  in  wiater. — If  anyone 
who  values  this  jilant  feels  disposed  to  take 
"Cambrian's''  advice,  they  had  better  take  it 
quite  literally,  and  only  allow  a  few  to  remain  out. 
We  used  to  grow  several  thousands  of  this  very 
striking  foliage  plant, and,  like  "  Cambrian,''  found 
great  difficulty  in  finding  room  for  it,  so  we  began 
to  leave  it  cut.  It  stood  pretty  well  the  first 
season,  and  hence  we  were  tempted  to  leave  it 
out  the  second,  and  the  frost  made  a  complete 
sweep  of  our  stock,  root  and  crown,  and  we  have 
never  recovered  it.  The  Cineraria  maritima 
shared  the  same  fate,  though  that  seemed  more 
hardy  than  the  Centaurea.  A  great  deal  depends 
on  soil,  site,  and  local  climate ;  but  it  is  unsafe  to 
trust  any  large  proportion  of  either  of  these  plants 
in  the  open  for  the  winter,  unless  in  very  mild 
localities.  I  noted  a  very  excellent  mode  of  propa- 
gating the  Centaurea  ragusina  a  few  weeks  since 
which  may  be  worth  detailing  here.  Each  leaf 
with  its  bud  in  its  axil  was  cut  off  from  the  stem 
with  a  small  segment  of  the  latter  about  an  inch 
long,  and  a  little  thicker  than  the  sheaf  of  wood 
for  Rose  budding  attached  ;  this  was  cut  through 
with  a  clean  cut  about  half  an-inch  under  the  bud 
on  the  segment.  Pots  half  filled  with  drainage  and 
surfaced  with  leaf-mould  were  then  filled  with  coarse 
silver  sand,  and  the  leaf-cuttings  inserted  close  to 
the  sides,  and  compressed  as  firmly  as  possible,  the 
leaf  segmentthatformed  the  side  of  the  cuttings  be- 
ing placed  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  pots. 
This  and  the  smallness  of  the  cutting  being  little 
more  than  leaves  were  the  chief  vital  points,  and  on 
the  rapid  callusing  of  the  raw  segment  of  wood  in 
contact  with  the  hard  pot,  the  chief  reliance  was 
placedforsureandsucce^sful  rooting.  The  cuttings 
after  insertion  were  placed  for  six  weeks  in  a 
cool,  clo^e  frame.  In  that  time  most  of  them 
were  callused,  when  each  was  potted  off  singly 
and  grown  on  into  bulk  in  a  temperature  of  (iO  . 
These  small  plants  grow  rapidly  after  rootinc, 
and  formusefulmaterial  tor  ground-work  on  dinner- 
table  or  for  other  decorations  before  being  wanted 
for  use  in  the  flower  garden  in  May. — Hortus. 

Japan  Anemones. — "Veronica"  having  appa- 
rently satisfied  himself,  and  probably  most  others, 
that  the  white  and  ruse-coloured  Anemones  of  the 
japonica  family  were  hjbriils,  he  proceeds  to  avow 
his  belief  that  the  white  kind  is  after  all  the  typical 
species.  This  is  hard  to  understand,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  just  previously  shown  that  it  was  not  a  species, 
but  a  true  hybrid.  Whether  the  flowers  of  the  tiue 
A.  japonica  should  be  red  or  white  .seems  of  little 
importance  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  plant  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  Fortune  produced  red  flowers. 
In  no  case  does  this  species  seem  to  have  broken 
sportively  into  any  other  form  or  colour ;  hence  it 
seems  fair  to  assume  that  it  is  not  ooly  a  species,  but 
a  typical  one.  I  know  I  am  treading  on  dangerous 
ground,  not  being  a  botanist,  but  I  look  at  the  matter 
from  the  common-sense  aspect  peculiar  to  practical 
gardeners.  Now,  the  la'.e  Mr.  Gordon,  it  is  shown, 
crossed  Anemone  j.ipouica  with  the  white-flowertd 
vitifolia,  and  the  result  is  a  plant  producing  rather 
larger  and  better-formed  flowers  than  those  of  the 
type  of  a  pale  red  or  rosy  hue.  Still  farther,  the 
foiiage  has  the  'Vine-leaved  characteristics  of  vitifolia 
more  prominently  marked  than  in  the  Japanese 
parent.  Lat-r  from  this  hybrid  comes  a  break,  and 
what  more  natural  ihan  that  it  should  produce  white 
flower-,  because  mf-st  experience  shows  that  the  male 


or  pollen  parent  in  cross-fertilisation  leaves  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  progeny.  Thus  there 
seems  no  room  whatever  for  doubt,  the  whole  business 
being  of  a  very  matter-of-fact  desciiption.  The  only 
difhculty  remaining  is  as  to  the  proper  designation  of 
these  hybrid  products,  and  if  the  rose  one  is  properly 
named  A.  japonica  hybrida ;  it  seems  certain  now  that 
the  white  one  is  fully  entitled  to  the  designation  of 
Honorine  Jobert. — A.  D. 

Crocus  bulbs. — There  must  be  some  unexplained 
reason  why  "Veronica's"  Crocus  bulbs,  planted  5 
inches  deep,  came  to  the  surface  in  three  years.  My 
own  experience  is,  that  they  work  downwards  in 
some  unexplained  way.  When  I  first  took  charge  of 
the  gardens  at  Loxford  Hall  I  planted  a  long  row 
uf  C'rocus  b"lbs  close  to  the  margin  of  a  path.  They 
were  not  planted  very  deep,  and  no  covering  was  ever 
placed  over  them.  There  they  remained  for  eighteen 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  7  inches 
or  8  inches  deep.  How  does  "Veronica"  account 
for  that  ?  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  new  Crocus 
corm  is  formed  over  the  old  one,  the  natural  inference 
from  which  would  be  that  the  bulbs  would  in  lime 
work  out  of  the  ground.  But  we  know  Ihat  neither 
Crocus  bulbs  nor  those  of  Gladioli  do  so.  We  had 
bulbs  of  Gladioli  growing  in  the  same  garden  withoiit 
being  disturbed  for  twenty  years.  I  have  just  been 
examining  some  bulbs  planted  last  year,  and  I  find 
the  new  corm  pushingover  the  sides  of  the  old  ones, and 
the  base  of  the  new  ones  is  already  lower  than  that  of 
the  c  lid  corms.  I  believe  they  go  down  at  the  rate  of  an 
inch  in  three  years. — J.  Doi'Gi..\s. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


EVERGREEN  SHRUBS.  - 
The  important  part  of  a  garden  devoted  to  trees 
and  shiubs  should  bear  inspection  from  more 
points  of  view  than  one.  Collective  effect  should 
be  secured  by  the  right  disposal  of  the  materials, 
in  the  shape  of  trees  and  shrubs,  deciduous  and 
evergreen,  which  the  planter  has  at  command, 
without  which  the  work  must  ever  be  deficient  in 
a  leading  feature.  But  although  the  collective 
appearance  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  associated  is 
an  indispensable  feature  in  this  department  of 
gardening,  still  it  is  only  one  of  the  needful  essen 
tials,  and  though  it  may  satisfy  those  who  see 
nothing  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  deserving  of 
consideration,  e.xcept  what,  for  want  of  a  more 
appropriate  term,  may  be  called  artistic  effect, 
yet,  those  who  can  see  individual  beauty  in  each 
tree  and  shrub  are  not  likely  to  be  content  with 
effect  taken  in  its  general  sense,  but  require  as 
much  variety  in  the  plants  they  cultivate  as  is  con 
sietent  with  their  ability  to  thrive  and  maintain  a 
healthy  appearance.  The  desirability  of  securing 
this  will  be  generally  accepted,  but  in  practice  it 
is  so  far  from  being  generally  acted  on,  that  it  is 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  What,  for 
instance,  do  we  usually  find  in  the  shape  of  Ever- 
greens in  the  ordinary  run  of  gardens 't  The  same 
Laurels,  Aucubas,  Cotoneasters,  Berberis,  Box. 
Euonymus,  Hollies,  Rhododendrons,  Laurustinus, 
and  others  of  a  like  character,  lepresented  by  the 
commonest  varieties.  Whereas  all  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  any  ordinaiy  garden  of  moderate  size 
containing  ten  times  the  variety  with  a  proper 
tionate  increase  in  the  beauty  and  interestattached, 
is  a  non-acquaintance  on  the  part  of  those  who 
own  gardens  with  the  quantities  of  beautiful  plants 
now  within  reach,  and  the  little  apparent  disposi- 
tion of  many  who  are  entrusted  with  planting  to 
go  beyond  what  was  done  when  the  number  of 
species  now  at  the  planter's  command  were  yet 
unseen  in  the  wilds  where  Nature  placed  them,  and 
the  many  fine  seedling  varieties  that  have  been 
raised  were  non-existent.  Possibly  a  few  words 
respecting  the  most  desirable  of  the  less  known 
kinds  and  the  best  of  the  commoner  sorts  of  ever- 
green shrubs  may  be  of  use  to  some  who  wish  to 
make  their  gardens  more  interesting. 

The  L.4UREL  (Cerasus)  has  ever  been  a  favourite. 
The  common  kind  is  still  most  planted  ;  yet  this 
is  a  mistake,  inasmuch  that  there  are  two  or  three 
others  that  have  all  the  good  properties  of  the  old 


one  with  none  of  its  defects.  The  character  of 
their  leaves  is  so  far  like  that  of  the  old  sort,  that 
the  uninitiated  would  not  see  the  difference,  but 
their  general  habit  is  better,  and  the  growth 
closer  and  less  straggling;  whilst  their  hardy 
nature  is  such,  that  they  bear  our  severest  winters 
without  injury  in  the  way  that  the  common  kind 
suffers.  Of  these,  C.  Laurocerasus  rotundifolia, 
C.  L.  caucasica,  and  C.  L.  colchica  are  all  fine  sorts 
that  only  require  to  be  sufficiently  known  to  in- 
sure their  finding  a  place  in  every  shrubberj'. 
The  first-named  of  the  above,  C.  L.  rotundifolia, 
may  be  set  down  as  the  best,  taking  all  its  pro- 
perties into  account.  C.  lusitanica  (the  Portugal 
Laurel)  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Evergreens,  and 
is  always  a  conspicuous  object,  either  massed  in 
the  shrubbery  or  as  a  single  specimen  on  the  lawn, 
where  its  dense  habit  of  growth  and  healthy, 
vigorous  appearance,  thriving  as  it  does  in  almost 
any  locality,  will  always  ensure  it  a  place.  C.  lusi- 
tanica myrtifolia,  the  small-leaved  variety  of  tho 
last-named  plant,  is  compact  in  growth  and  suit- 
able for  using  where  the  type  is  too  large. 

Arbutus  (the  Strawberry  tree). — The  common 
A.  Unedo  is  met  with  in  most  gardens.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  beautiful  red  fruit,  which  it  pro- 
duces freely  in  some  places,  whilst  in  others  it 
does  not  bear,  its  appearance  is  such  as  to  make 
it  still  deserving  of  being  cultivated  generally. 
A.  Andrachne,  another  fine  kind,  is  not  so  much 
grown  as  A.  Unedo,  although  long  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  distinct-looking  and  beautiful  plant,  a 
stronger  grower,  attaining  a  much  larger  size  than 
the  common  species,  and  one  which  might  with 
advantage  be  more  used  by  planters  than  hitherto. 

Andro.med.\s. — The  commoner  kinds  of  these 
shrubs  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  remarks, 
but  there  is  one  which,  though  long  enough  intro- 
duced, is  not  so  much  planted  as  it  should  be — 
A.  fioribunda;  where  a  dense,  compact-growing, 
low  shrub  is  required  it  has  few  equals,  inde- 
pendent of  the  profusion  of  pretty  white  flowers 
with  which  it  is  annually  clothed.  A.  japonica  is 
a  desirable  kind  ;  its  panicles  of  white  flowers  are 
etl'ective,  whilst  the  habit  of  the  plant  gives  it  a 
distinct  appearance.  A.  formosa  is  also  a  desirable 
sort. 

AzARA  JiinRoruvLLA. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  of  all  Evergreens  in  cultivation ;  its  slender 
branches,  densely  furnished  with  neat  foliage, 
spread  out  as  flat  as  the  feathery  fronds  of  a  Fern. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  suitable  of  all 
plants  for  clothing  a  wall,  the  protection  of  which 
is  an  advantage,  as  its  ability  to  bear  a  severe 
winter  in  the  open  ground  is  doubtful. 

AucTB.i.s. — The  old  spotted-leaved  female  A. 
japonica  maculata  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  useful  plants  ever  introduced  to  British 
gardens,  and  its  presence  is  more  acceptable  now 
when  there  is  the  means  of  having  it  annually 
furnished  with  beautiful  red  berries,  by  simply 
planting  here  and  there  amongst  the  fernales  a 
plant  of  the  male  variety,  of  which  there  are 
diti'erent  forms,  each  of  which  is  handsome. 
It  does  not  require  many,  even  in  a  large 
place,  to  insure  a  crop  of  berries,  yet  there  aie 
many  gardens  where  only  the  female  exists. 

The  Bav  (Laurus  nobilis)  is  one  of  the  best 
evergreens  we  possess,  and  never  looks  more  at 
home  than  when  located  against  the  wall  of  a 
building,  the  shelter  of  which  preserves  it  from 
the  effects  of  the  occasionally  low  temperatures 
that  visit  us,  and  which,  even  in  the  south  of 
England,  often  make  sad  havoc  with  this  plant 
when  growing  under  conditions  more  conducive  to 
vigorous  growth  than  well-ripened  wood. 

Berberis. — Most  people  are  acquainted  with 
the  charming  B.  Darwini,  which  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  evergreen  flowering  shrubs 
existent.  Although  in  parts  of  the  kingdom  less 
favoured  by  climate  it  suffers  from  occasional  low 
temperatures,  nevertheless  everyone  should  grow 
it ;  as  also  the  beautiful  hybrid  B.  stenophylla, 
which  has  few  equals  as  regards  the  elegance  of 
its  slender  drooping  shoots,  that  when  furnished 
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with  their  strings  of  yellow  flowers  are  extremely 
ett'ective.  This  plant  should  be  in  every  gar- 
den. 

BiDiiLEiA  i:lohosa. — If  only  for  its  appearance, 
which  is  so  distinct  from  that  of  all  other  plants, 
this  Buddleia  is  worth  having.  In  many  parts  it 
will  not  stand  the  winter  in  the  open  ground,  but 
wherever  room  can  be  found  for  it  on  a  wall  it 
deserves  a  place.  Its  perfectly  i;lobular  flowers 
gii'e  the  plant  an  appearance  like  nothing  else 
that  I  recollect.  When  grown  against  a  wall  it 
should  not  be  kept  pinned  in  too  closely  in  tlie 
way  sometimes  practised  ;  allow  it  more  liberty, 
simply  keeping  the  branches  from  getting  too  far 
away  to  admit  of  the  protective  influence  of  the 
wall. 

CiiTONKASTEiis. — The  value  of  I',  buxifolia  and 
C.  microphylla  for  covering  walls  or  rockwork  is 
generally  known,  and  of  C.  Simonsi,  the  red 
berries  of  which  brighten  up  the  shrubbery  in 
winter.  Another  kind,  C.  Roylei,  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  added  to  those  previously  named. 

CisTi's.  — C.  ladaniferus  (the  Gum  C'istus),  al- 
though a  very  old  plant,  is  not  so  common  in 
gardens  as  the  distinct  character  of  its  charming 
flowers  might  lead  one  to  expect.  Even  in  places 
where  it  suffers  in  hard  winters  it  deserves  the 
little  labour  that  is  involved  in  giving  it  the  neces- 
sary protection  during  severe  weather. 

Garrva  ELi.irTicA. — Though  this  plant  is  devoid 
of  the  gay-coloured  flowers  that  many  possess,  still 
there  is  a  peculiar  elegance  in  its  long,  drooping 
catkins  that  is  attractive  and  dirt'erent  from  every- 
thing else  I  have  seen.  It  does  well  on  a  north 
wall  where  few  things  would  succeed. 

Choisya  ternata. — When  better  known  this 
plant  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  a  favourite.  In 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  it  will  succeed, 
it  well  deserv^es  a  place  amongst  the  most  select 
wall  plants,  protection  of  which  kind  it  most 
likely  will  require. 

Ceaxotuus. — Of  these  there  are  now  a  good 
many  varieties  beiides  the  better  known  sorts, 
such  as  C.  dentatus  and  C.  azureus.  C.  azureus  al- 
bidus,  C.  azureus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  C.  flori- 
bundus  and  G,  Veitchianus  are  all  handsome 
kinds,  but  even  in  the  southern  parts  of  England 
they  should  have  the  sunny  side  of  a  wall. 

Desfontain'ea  spinosa. — If  one  were  to  imagine 
Osmanthus  ilicifolius  bearing  small  flowers  of 
Lapageria  rosea,  it  would  give  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  what  Desfontainea  spinosa  is  like  w-hen  in 
bloom.  Unless  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, it  is  not  safe  without  the  protection  of  a  wall, 
which  it  well  deserves.  The  aspect  should  be 
south.  Being  a  slow  grower  that  does  not  attain 
a  large  size,  little  space  will  suffice  for  it. 

Daphne  Cneorum.  —  In  the  whole  range  of 
fragrant  flowers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
to  any  plant  that  surpasses  this  little  gem.  It 
is  just  the  sort  of  plant  that  everyone  who  has 
a  garden  might  be  supposed  to  grow,  yet  it  is 
a  question  if  it  could  be  found  in  one  place  out  of 
fifty.  The  little  room  it  occupies,  which  is  not 
more  than  that  required  by  the  common  perennial 
Gandytuft,  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
have  not  much  space  at  command. 

Box. — The  ability  which  the  common  Box  has 
of  maintaining  a  fair  appearance  when  under  the 
shade  of  trees  where  few  plants  can  live  is  sutti- 
ciently  understood,  and  as  a  dense,  healthy -look- 
ing shrub  when  it  receives  better  usage  it  will 
always  keep  in  favour.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Handsworth- 
iana  is  a  useful  sort,  and  also  the  gold  and  the 
silver  varieties  of  the  common  kind ;  japonica 
aurea  is  remarkable  for  its  clear  yellow  colour, 
and  the  strong-growing  balearica  deserves  plant- 
ing in  localities  where  the  winters  are  not  too 
severe. 

EsiALLOMAS.  —  Unfortunately,  the  beautiful 
Chiloean  species,  E.  macrantha,  is  not  hardy 
enough  to  show  its  true  character  except  in  the 
inildest  parts  of  England,  but  it  makes  a  good 
wall  plant   in   most  of    the    southern    counties, 


though  even  under  such  conditions  it  sometimes 
sufters  from  exceptional  frosts.  E.  Phillipiana  is 
a  comparatively  new  introduction  from  the  Andes ; 
it  is  a  distinct  and  pretty  species,  bearing  num- 
bers of  white  flowers,  which  are  well  shown  off'  by 
the  neat  foliage. 

EriJENiA  Ui:xi. — Although  this  shrub  failed  to 
realise  the  expectations  held  by  some  when  it  first 
appeared  of  its  turning  out  a  useful  edible  fruit, 
still  its  general  appearance,  which  is  enhanced 
when  in  berry,  is  such  as  to  make  it  a  desirable 
plant. 

EroNVMCs. — The  .Japanese  kinds  of  Euonymus 
have  turned  out  valuable  shrubs  for  the  various 
purposes  which  they  can  be  u.sed  for.  E.  japoni- 
cus  is  one  of  the  best  Evergreens  for  planting  in 
and  about  towns,  and  it  is  an  excellent  plant  for 
use  near  the  sea.  The  golden  and  the  silver 
variegated  forms  as  well  as  the  green  kind  are 
amongst  the  best  Evergreens  for  covering  a  wall; 
whilst  the  little  E.  radicans  variegatus,  besides 
being  one  of  the  best  edging  plants  we  have,  is  an 
excellent  subject  for  a  wall,  reaching  a  height 
which  its  humble  appearance  when  trailing  on  the 
ground  would  scarcely  lead  one  to  expect. 

LAiRisTisfs. — This  old  favourite  is  too  well 
known  and  well  proved  to  require  anything  to  be 
said  in  its  favour.  Its  ability  to  thrive  almost 
anywhere,  together  with  its  healthy  appearance 
and  the  profusion  of  pretty  flowers  it  bears  when 
there  is  little  else  to  enliven  the  shrubbery,  will 
always  ensure  its  being  largely  planted. 

LuiisTRCM. — L.  vulgare,  the  common  Privet, 
is  one  of  the  best-known  plants  for  a  screen  or 
hedge  about  gardens  or  grounds  where  ability  to 
resist  cattle  is  not  required  ;  for  the  purposes 
named  its  neat  appearance  befits  it.  But  L. 
ovalifolium,  the  oval-leaved  kind,  which  is  much 
stronger  in  habit  and  one  of  the  quickest-growing 
shrubs  we  possess,  is  supplanting  the  old  variety. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Evergreens  for  town 
planting,  its  vigorous  constitution  enabling  it  to 
thrive  where  few  things  can  live.  L.  coriaceum 
and  L.  japonicum  are  both  distinct  and  desirable 
plants  for  shrubberies. 

Macnolias. — M.  grandiflora  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  Evergreens  we  have,  and  one  of  the 
best  plants  for  a  wall  in  the  south  of  England 
where  a  considerable  space  has  to  be  covered.  Its 
large  glo=sy  foliage  is  very  handsome,  and  equally 
so  are  the  massive  fragrant  white  flowers  which 
the  plant  produces  freely  when  in  good  condition. 
It  is  not  w-ell  to  trust  it  away  from  the  protection 
of  a  wall  except  in  the  most  favoured  localities. 
In  the  northern  counties  it  sometimes  suffers 
when  on  a  wall,  unless  protected  in  exceptionally 
severe  winters.  The  Exmouth  variety  and  M. 
ferruginea  are  both  desirable  plants,  requiring 
similar  treatment. 

OsMANTHCs. — 0.  ilicifolius,  with  its  gold  and 
silver-variegated  forms,  are  desirable  plants,  best 
adapted  for  standing  in  the  front  of  large  growing 
things,  as  they  never  get  coarse  or  attain  a  size 
such  as  to  encroach  on  other  plants.  0.  myrti- 
folius  and  0.  rotundifolius  are  also  handsome. 

PiiiLLYRKAs.  —The  contrast  which  these  plants 
present  to  things  with  massive  foliage,  combined 
with  their  ability  to  thrive  in  most  localities,  are 
the  chief  merits  which  they  possess,  and  will 
doubtless  still  keep  them  in  favour,  although 
planters  are  not  now  confined  to  the  limited  field 
they  had  to  choose  from  when  these  old-fashioned 
Evergreens  were  first  introduced. 

RiiAMsrs. — These  plants  are  more  interesting 
than  striking  in  appearance,  but  are  worth  having 
to  give  variety.  R.  angustifolius  and  R.  latifolius, 
with  its  varieties,  are  amongst  the  best  deserving 
of  the  planter's  notice. 

Ski-Mmias. — Amongst  berry-bearing  shrubs  S. 
oblata  holds  a  first  place,  but  it  is  dioecious  and  a 
female  ;  consequently,  to  secure  berries,  the  male, 
S.  fragrans,  requires  to  be  planted  with  it.  The 
hermaphrodite  form  usually  sold  as  S.  japonica, 
which  is  more  generally  grown,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience in  a  good  many  localities  goes,  is  not 
near  so  desirable  a  plant  as  S.  oblata,  but  no  harm 


will  be  done  by  having  all  three.  These  and 
other  small-growing  plants  are  not  enough  used 
at  the  outer  edge  of  clumps  and  shrubbery  borders, 
large  coarse-growing  things  often  being  planted 
instead  ;  the  result  of  this  is  that  they  get  too 
big  for  the  positions  they  occupy  either  to  look 
well  or  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Ulex  (Goree)  is  too  common  a  plant  to  suit 
everyone's  taste ;  yet  there  are  few  gardens  where 
the  double  variety  might  not  with  advantage  be 
more  freely  introduced  to  the  front  of  shrubbery 
borders  than  it  usually  is.  When  rightly  placed, 
its  dense  sheet  of  yellow  bloom  lights  up  every- 
thing near  it. 

Ilex. — It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no 
Evergreen  which  plays  a  more  important  part  in 
decorative  planting  than  the  British  Holly  with 
its  numerous  varieties  that  have  appeared  in_  the 
form  of  seedlings  and  sports,  in  which  latter  direc- 
tion it  has  a  greater  tendency  than  many  things. 
The  type  will  ever  be  a  favourite  from  its  ex- 
cellent properties  and  the  varied  purposes  to 
which  it  can  be  turned  ;  but  there  are  .several 
other  green-leaved  sorts  that  are  especially  de- 
serving of  notice  for  their  handsome  appearance. 
Of  these  may  be  named  I.  Hodginsi,  I.  lauri- 
folia,  I.  Shepherdi,  I.  ferox  (the  Hedgehog 
Holly),  I.  cheshuntensis,  I.  donningtoniensis,  1. 
myrtifolia,  the  yellow-berried,  and  the  Weeping 
Holly.  Of  the  variegated  varieties.  Gold  and  SUver 
Queen,  aurea  marginata,  argentea,  Handsworth- 
ensis,  aurea  picta,  and  alba  picta,  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Milkmaids,  the  gold  and  silver  forms 
of  I.  ferox,  Waterer's  dwarf  golden,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  weeping  varieties  are  all  good.  Other 
kinds  that  deserve  notice  are  I.  balearica,  I. 
maderiensis,  and  I.  opaca.  The  above  are  the 
cream  of  the  Ilexes,  though  there  are  others  that 
anyone  desirous  of  growing  a  collection  might  be 
inclined  to  add.  T.  B. 


Berry-bearing  shrubs. — I  have  read  with 
much  interest  Mr.  Coleman's  remarks  on  these  in 
The  Garden  (p.  JS9)-  The  collection  of  berry-bear- 
ing shrubs  and  trees  at  Eastnor  is  almost  unique.  In 
my  opinion  they  are  not  so  much  planted  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Their  useful  properties  may  not  be  con- 
spicuous in  summer,  but  in  winter,  and  especially  in 
iJecember  and  at  Christmas,  berries  in  the  open  air 
are  most  valuable.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  ouly  the 
Holly  that  is  planted  to  produce  them,  and  the  Hilly 
is  about  the  most  uncertain  berry  bearing  subject 
that  could  be  selected.  It  is  only  every  other  year — 
frtfjuently  not  so  often — that  a  crop  appears,  whereas 
if  a  greater  \ariety  of  berry-bearing  bushts  was 
planted,  the  absence  of  Holly  berries  would  cause  no 
inconvenience.  Last  winter  HiiUy  berries  were  plenti- 
ful hereabouts,  but  at  present  I  do  not  know  where 
to  find  one.  I  would  therefore  advise  planters  not  to 
overlook  Mr.  Coleman's  remarks  on  Cotoneasters. — 
,T.  Muiii,  Mar^ai.i,  Sjuth  Walcx. 

New  double  Lilacs. — The  double-flowered  va- 
rieties of  the  common  Lilac  have  of  late  years  had 
a  good  deal  of  attention  directed  towards  them 
by  M.  'N'ictor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and  one  of  his 
earlier  productions  (Lemoinei)  has  had  its  merits  re- 
cognised by  a  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural- 
Society.  Since  that  time,  however,  M.  Lemoine  has 
raised  others  which  he  claims  to  be  greatly  superior 
even  to  Lemoinei,  so  that  these  double  Lilacs  should 
when  better  known  be  very  valuable,  not  only  for 
open-air  planting,  but  also  for  forcing  into  bloom 
early  in  the  season.  M.  Lemoine  now  announces  in 
his  catalogue  the  following  list  of  double-flowered 
varieties :  hyacinthiflora  plena,  Alphonse  LavalMe, 
Latnarck,  Le  Gaulois,  Lemoinei,  Mathieu  de  Dom- 
basle,  Michel  Buchner,  Renoncule,  and  rubella  plena, 
as  well  as  three  novelties  for  the  present  season,  viz  , 
M.  Maxime  Cornu,  President  Gievy,  and  Pyramidal. 
t)f  this  number,  I  have  up  to  the  present  seen  in 
flower  but  Lemoinei  and  Mathieu  de  Dombasle,  and 
this  last  was  too  weak  to  judge  of  its  merits,  but  it 
seems  difticult  to  understand  that  all  the  above  differ 
in  any  marked  manner  from  each  other,  as  the  range 
in  colour  among  Lilacs  is  not  great.  No  doubt, 
however,  they  are  the  cre.am  of  double  Lilacs,  and  I 
shall  watch  with  interest  the  flowering  of  the  various 
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kinds.  Besides  those  previously  mentioned,  M.  Le- 
nioice  announces  that  yet  another  variety,  Comte 
Horace  de  Clioiseul,  for  which  he  has  received  recog- 
nition when  exhibited  in  France,  will  be  distributed 
at  some  future  time. — H.  P. 


THE  CANADIAN  WILD  VINES. 

The  Frost  Grape  (Vilis  cordifolia). — Those  deep, 
embowering  masses  of  foliage  ;  those  verdant  draperies 
that  fall  in  such  graceful,  leafy  curtains  from  branch 
to  branch,  roofing  the  dark  shady  recesses  of  our 
wooded  lakes  and  river  banks  ;  those  light  feathery- 
clustered  blossoms  that  hover  like  a  misty  cloud 
above  the  leafy  mass,  giving  out  a  tender  perfume  as 
the  breeze  passes  over  them — like  sweet  Mignonette 
— those  are  our  native  Vines,  our  wild  Grapes. 

Yon  tall  dead  tree,  that  stands  above  the  river's 
brink,  is  wreathed  with  a  dense  mantle  of  foliage  not 
its  own.  The  changing  hues  of  the  leaves,  the  deep 
purplisli  clusters  of  fruit,  now  partially  seen,  now 
hidden  from  the  view,  have  given  a  life  and  beauty 
to  that  dead  unsightly  tree. 

The  ambitious  parasite  has  climbed  unchecked  to 
the  very  topmost  branch,  and  now  flings  down  its 
luxuriant  arms,  vainly  endeavouring  to  clasp  some 
distant  bough  ;  but  no,  the  distance  is  beyond  its 
reach,  and  it  must  once  more  bend  earthward  or,  in 
lieu  of  better  support,  entwine  its  flexile  tendrils  in  a 
tangled  network  of  twisted  sprays,  leaf-stalks,  and 
embowering  leaves  and  fruit. 

The  fruit  of  the  Frost  Grape — our  northern  Grape 
Vine — is  small.  The  berries,  round  blue  or  black 
with  little  or  no  bloom,  very  acid,  but  edible  when 
touched  by  the  frost,  and  can  be  manufactured  into  a 
tine  jelly  and  good  wine  of  a  deep  colour  and  high 
flavour.  Whole  islands  in  the  Trent  and  Rice  Lake 
are  covered  with  a  growth  of  this  native  Grape. 
There  is  not  a  lake  in  Canada  but  has  its  "Grape 
island,"  and  many  persons  cultivate  the  plants  about 
their  dwellings  ovtr  light  trellis-work,  under  which 
circumstances  they  will  yield  an  abundance  of  fruit. 
It  is  also  very  useful  to  conceal  unsightly  objects,  as 
out-houses.  An  old  Pine  stump  can  be  converted 
into  an  ornamental  object  by  nailing  Cedar  poles — 
fastened  at  the  top— round  it,  and  pl.anting  Grape 
Vine^  around  it,  having  first  prepared  a  bed  of  good 
earth  and  large  stones  to  bank  the  lower  part ;  a  few 
plants  of  the  wild  Clematis  intermixed  with  the 
Grape  Vine  and  a  sprinkling  of  Morning  Glories, 
make  a  lovely  pyramid  and  convert  a  defect  into  a 
charming  object  during  many  months  of  the  year. 

The  wild  Grape  seems  to  flourish  best,  in  its 
natural  state,  near  the  water,  but  will  grow  and 
flourish  well  in  gardens  where  it  is  given  the  support 
of  a  trellis  or  in  any  suitable  position  where  it  can 
climb.  I  have  even  seen  a  dead  tree  specially  planted 
for  such  a  purpose. 

The  Fox  Grape  (Vitis  Labrusca). — This  is  the 
original  of  the  cultivated  Isabella  Grape,  which  has 
long  been  introduced  into  our  gardens  and  vineries  as 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  fruit  growers.  The  leaves 
of  this  species  are  very  densely  woolly,  covered,  espe- 
cially when  young,  with  tawny,  silky  hairs ;  the  fruit 
is  of  a  dark  purple,  of  a  musky  flavoiir,  whence  its 
common  name.  Fox  Grape. 

This  wild  Grape  is  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  and  to  the  westward.  From  the  improvement 
made  by  cultivation  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
wild  Fox  Grape,  we  may  perceive  how  much  might 
possibly  be  done  with  others  of  our  wild  fruits,  which, 
when  introduced  into  our  gardens,  would  have  the 
advantage  of  hardiness  in  bearing  the  ieverity  of  our 
climate  beyond  that  of  exotics. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  plants  that  are 
indigenous  to  a  country  could,  by  due  care,  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  higher  perfection  than  when 
under  a  foreign  sun  .and  soil,  and  that  the  culture  of 
wild  plants  would  amply  repay  the  cultivator.  At- 
tempts of  this  kind  are  rarely  made  or  persevered  in, 
so  that  the  result  is  not  often  satisfactory  ;  either  the 
process  is  thought  to  be  too  slow,  or  we  despise  as 
common  that  which  is  within  our  reach,  valuing  that 
which  is  more  costly  above  what  is  easily  obtained; 
whilst  we  eagerly  spend  our  money  to  obtain  a  foreign 
!  p  ;oies,  whi  'h  may  possibly  have  been  originally  taken 


from  our  native  woods  and  wilds  to  a  foreign  country, 
there  cheiished  and  cared  for,  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion, .and  returned  to  us  increased  in  value.  It  would 
greatly  enhance  the  pleasure  of  cultivation  if  we  were 
ourselves  able  to  show  native  flowers  and  shrubs  and 
fruits  rendered  equal  to  the  imported  kinds  by  our 
own  culture. — Plant  Life  in  Canaiia. 


■White-stemmed  Bramble  (Rubus  biflorus).— 
Among  choice  shrubs  this  Bramble  would  need  to  be 
introduced  with  caution,  for  its  vigorous  character 
tends  to  make  it  an  undesirable  neighbour  for  deli- 
cate-growing subjects  ;  but  when  so  situated  that  it 
can  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  good-sized  clump,  the 
peculiarly  whitened  stems  form  quite  a  prominent 
feature  in  woodland  scenery,  especially  at  this  season, 
when  so  many  shrubs  are  devoid  of  foliage.  This 
Bramble  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is  occa- 
sionally injured  during  very  severe  winters,  but  from 
its  vigorous  nature  it  quickly  recovers.  It  will  form 
a  large  mass  some  10  feet  or  12  feet  high,  and  may  be 
readily  increased  either  by  detaching  some  of  the 
stems  with  root",  or  by  layering  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  It  is  frequently  met  wiih  under  the  name 
of  R.  leucodermis. — H.  P. 

Gaultheria  procumbens.— In  a  moist,  peaty 
spot  this  pretty  little  shruli  flourishes.  It  forms  a 
small  compact  growing  shrub,  reaching  but  a  few 
inches  in  height,  .and  with  d.ark  green  shining  leaves. 
The  flowers,  which  arc  bell-shaped  and  of  a  whitish 
tint,  are  borne  during  the  summer  months,  and  are 
then  succeeded  by  red  sealing- wax-like  berries,  which 
remain  on  for  a  long  time.  I  was  recently  struck  with 
its  beauty  on  a  rockery.  In  a  cool,  moist  situation  it 
had  formed  a  good  clbuip,  and  the  red  berries  nest- 
ling among  the  dark  green  leaves  bad  a  pretty  effect. 
Though  this  s]  ecies  was  introduced  from  North 
America  during  the  last  century,  it  is  much  less  com- 
mon than  its  more  vigorous  relative,  Gaultheria 
.Shallon,  as  this  latter  will  hold  its  own  under  any- 
thing like  favourable  conditions.  It  is  a  free-grow- 
ing shrub,  reaching  a  height  of  a  couple  of  feet  or  so, 
and  bearing  during  the  summer  a  great  profusion  of 
drooping  bell- shaped  blossoms  of  a  pinkish  tinge. 
They  are  succeeded  by  dark  purple  coloured  berries, 
which  ripen  in  the  autumn,  and  are  much  sought 
after  by  birds.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  highly 
recommended  as  a  game  covert  plant,  while  objection 
has  been  taken  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
grow  to  a  sufficient  height  for  that  purpose.  Be  that 
as  it  maj',  it  is  very  useful  for  carpeting  the  ground 
under  trees,  e-pecially  if  the  soil  is  largely  composed 
of  vegetable  matter,  as  in  this  the  roots  run  freely 
.and  the  plant  quickly  covers  the  ground. — Alpha. 

Variegated  Pi  i vet  (Ligustrum  ovalifolium  va- 
riegatum). — The  variegated  variety  of  the  (_)  val-leaved 
Privet  is  now  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  shrubs, 
from  a  foliage  point  of  view,  that  we  possess,  and  for 
furnishing  empty  flower-beds  or  other  bare  spots  at 
this  season  it  is  most  useful,  as  it  can  be  struck  with- 
out difficulty  from  cuttings,  is  quick  in  growth,  and 
transplants  readily — all  desirable  features  in  a  shrub 
such  as  this.  It  has  the  ordinary  foliage  of  the  Oval- 
leaved  Privet,  except  that  the  greater  part  of  the  leaf, 
from  the  margin  inwards,  is  of  a  rich  golden  yellow 
colour.  There  are  a  great  m.any  variegated  Privets 
now  in  cultivation,  but  this  is  the  finest  of  all.  Cut- 
tings may  be  put  in  at  almost  any  season,  but  the 
best  time  is  during  the  autumn  months,  and  if  they 
are  then  sheltered  by  a  cold  frame  they  will  be  rooted 
by  the  spring.  Where  needed  for  bedding  and  such 
purposes  as  small  bushy  plants  are  the  most  useful, 
the  cuttings,  when  rooted,  should  have  their  points 
pinched  out  in  order  to  ensure  a  sturdy  growth,  for 
if  allowed  to  run  up  naked  at  first,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  them  to  form  good  bushes  afterwards  unless  cut 
back  severely,  and  in  that  case  a  season's  growth  is 
lost.— T. 

Snowberries.  —  Among  berried  shrubs,  the 
Snowberry  (Symphoricarpus  racemosus)  stands  out 
almost  alone  among  those  with  white  fruits.  The 
berries,  too,  are  larger  than  those  of  most  other  shrubs 
and,  being  borne  in  considerable  numbers,  form  a 
prominent  feature  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America-,  but  has  been  long  known 
in  this  country,  and,  being  easily  increased  and  hardy 


in  constitution,  it  is  now  axong  our  commonefct 
shrubs.  Though  the  berries  are  by  far  its  most  con- 
spicuous feature,  yet  the  pretty  little  pink  blossoms 
that  are  borne  freely  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
are  well  worthy  of  recognition.  There  is  another 
species  of  Symphoricarpus  (vulgaris)  which  is  also 
well  known,  though  tlie  berries  do  not  form  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  as  those  of  the  last  named  kind. 
The  regular  arrangement  of  the  leaves  is  noticeable 
in  S.  vulgaris,  and  a  variety  in  which  the  foliage  is 
variegated  with  creamy  white  is  a  veiy  pretty  shrub 
during  the  summer  months.  In  this  species  the  fruits 
are,  when  full  grown,  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
Snowberry,  being  about  the  size  of  a  small  Pea  and 
crimson  in  colour.  One  feature  about  the  two  shrubs 
herein  mentioned  is,  that  they  both  will  thrive  fairly 
well  where  shaded  by  overhanging  trees,  and,  with 
regard  to  soil,  they  are  in  no  ways  particu'ar. — H.  P. 
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PLATE   573. 

DOG'S-TOOTH  VIOLETS. 

(with  a  figure  of  ERYTHRONIUM  DENiS-CANIS.*) 

This  is  a  comparatively  small  genus  of  plants, 
not  more  than  seven  being  admitted  as  distinct 
species,  but  with  the  addition  of  garden  and 
other  varieties  it  becomes  raised  to  eighteen  or 
more  ;  four  of  the  species  are  Californian,  two 
are  confined  to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  well- 
known  Dens-canis  has  a  wide  distribution  rang- 
ing from  Southern  Europe  to  Russia,  Siberia,  and 
Japan  ;  it  lias  been  known  and  cultivated  almost 
from  time  immemorial,  and  has  changed  but  little 
or  none  within  the  last  three  centuries.  The  name, 
it  is  said,  occurs  in  "Pliny  "and  "  Dioscorides," 
and  certainly  the  Dog's-tooth  "V  iolet  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  older  botanists.  The  whole 
of  the  species  are  charming  and  rank  amongst 
the  first  to  flower  in  spring  amongst  hardy 
bulbs.  They  are  suitable  for  tlie  rockery,  border 
or  wild  garden,  and  are  even  much  appreciated 
when  grown  in  pots  for  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory decoration.  In  the  case  of  the  American 
kinds,  a  light  peaty  soil  is,  we  find,  one  of  the 
essentials  of  succe.ss ;  and  although,  perhaps, 
hardy  enough,  they  are  all  the  better  for  a  little 
protection.  One  or  two  of  the  species  make 
charming  edgings  to  beds  or  borders.  Dog's- 
tooth  Violets  should  never  be  planted  less  than 
3  inches  deep  and  more  in  light  soils  than  in 
heavy  ones.  Deep  planting  keeps  them  cooler 
than  they  otherwise  would  be  and  out  of  harm's 
way.  E.  grandiflorum  and  its  varieties  might, 
with  fair  expectations  of  success,  be  planted  ou 
sloping,  sunny  banks,  where  the  Grass  is  thin  ; 
some  light  sandy  soil  should  be  put  round  the 
bulbs  at  planting  time,  and  plenty  of  room  given 
them.  E.  Dens-canis  has  finely  mottled  and 
blotched  foliage  as  well  as  pretty  flowers  ;  it  is 
an  effective  border  plant,  and  also  does  well  in 
warm  nooks  in  the  rockery,  and  even  in  the  wild 
garden  in  sheltered  spots  we  have  seen  it  flower 
well.  It  increases  rapidly  by  means  of  ott'sets, 
which  are  produced  at  the  base  of  the  old  bulbs 
— much  the  easiest  and  quickest  way  of  propa- 
gating it. 

E.  ALP.iDUM  (white  Dog's-tooth  Violet). — An  old 
species  resembling  in  many  respects  the  yellow 
Adder's-tongue.  Its  leaves  are  lanceolate  spotted, 
not  dotted  as  in  the  latter  ;  flowers  large,  pro- 
duced singly  on  the  stem,  white  or  bluish  white, 
and  drooping  ;  bulb  roundish  and  emitting  sub- 
terraneous runners,  by  which  means  it  is  increased. 
It  thrives  under  much  the  same  conditions  as 
those  indicated  for  americanum,  and,  like  that 
species,  it  is  all  the  better  for  being  restricted.  It 
blooms  in  April.     It  is  found  in  low  thickets  from 

*  Drawn  in  Captain  Nelson's  garden,  Holme  Lodge,  Godal- 
ming,  April,  188t>. 
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Albany,  W.  Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin  and  south- 
wards. 

E.  AMERicANTM  (Yellow  Ad Jei 's- tongue). — This 
is  doubtless  the  plant  intended  by  C'oUinson  in  his 
catalogue  under  the  name  of  H  Dens-canis,  as 
follows  :  "  After  many  years'  expectation,  the  lied 
April,  I  Till,  the  Dens-canis  from  Pennsylvania 
fhowed  its  yellow  flowers."  Later  on  he  says, 
"  It  appears,  by  Rea's  'Flora,'  to  have  been  known 
in  our  gardens  nearly  a  century  before,  but  was 
lost  until  re-introduced  in  1754  '  It  appears  to  be 
a  very  common  plant  in  the  States,  where  it  be- 
gins to  flower  about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May,  earlier  or  later  according  to  circum- 
stances. It  is  said  to  have  received  the  name  of 
yellow  Snowdrop  from  the  earlier  settlers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, perhaps  by  way  of  remembrance  of  the 
Snowdrop  of  their  old  homes.  It  has  also  been 
named  yellow  Snake-leaf,  &c.  The  markings  on 
the  leaves  are  said  to  vary,  and  in  some  localities 
to  almost  entirely  disappear ;  then  it  is  called 
Lamb's-tongue.  The  length  of  time  that  elapsed 
between  its  introduction  and  flowering  is  very 
characteristic  of  E.  americanum  when  improperly 
managed,  the  general  impression  being  that  it  is 
rather  a  shy  bloomer.  In  a  shady,  moist  situa- 
tion in  rich,  peaty  soil  it  flowers  freely  enough, 
as  it  also  does  when  the  roots  are  confined  in  a 
box  pocket  in  the  rockery.  It  increases  rapidly 
by  means  of  subterraneous  runners,  and  flowers 
all  the  freer  when  these  are  restricted,  otherwise 
leaves  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  flowers.  It 
might  be  used  wilh  advanta.;e  in  edging  Heath 
beds  where  the  soil  has  to  be  kept  moist,  and 
where  the  roots  of  large  trees  are  kept  at  bay.  It 
appears  to  succeed  all  the  better  for  the  little  pro- 


Ami,  riom  Dog'&-t()oth  Vii..let  (Erythronium  americannui)  : 
flowers  yellow. 

taction  aft'orded  by  a  bed  of  Heaths,  &c.  The 
leaves  are  lance-shaped  or  elliptic-ribbed  under- 
neath, green  or  slightly  glaucous  above,  spotted 
and  dotted  with  purple,  &c.  ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  yellow,  are  drooping,  bronzed  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  produced  singly  on  slender  stalks 
from  G  inches  to  !l  inches  in  height,  the  outer  seg- 
ments being  broader  and  more  reflexed  than  the 
inner.  The  variety  bracteatum  we  have  never 
seen  alive  ;  it  differs  from  the  type  chiefly  in  hav- 
ing a  bract  developed  on  the  scape,  as  we  some- 
times see  in  robust  forms  of  E.  grandiflorum. 
(Syns.,  Nuttallianum,  lanceolatum,  flavum  ) 

E.  Den-s-c.\nis  (European  Dog's-tooth  Violet). — 
This  old  historical  species  is  the  only  one  in- 
digenous to  Southern  Europe.  It  has,  however, 
geographical  varieties  extending  in  the  forms 
sibiricum  and  japanicum  through  Asia  to  Japan, 
and  differing  from  the  type  more  or  less  in  the 
size,  shape,  and  markings  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as 
in  the  flowers.  They  are  perhaps  of  little  or  no 
importance  to  the  cultivator,  as  they  are  inferior 
to  the  old  form  in  usefulness.  So  charming  does 
the  old  Dog's-tooth  Violet  look  in  early  sprino-, 
that  it  has  become  quite  indispensable  for  edgings, 
&c. ,  out  of  doors,  and  so  numerous  are  the  forms 
ranging  from  purple  through  rose  to  white,  that 
quite  a  gay  display  can  be  made  with  them  alone, 
either  mixed  or  planted  in  patches  of  separate 
colours.  It  is  very  easily  grown,  thriving  best 
perhaps  in  an  open  sunny  border,  backed  by  a 
wall  or  other  shelter,  from  which  its  tender  flowers 


may  have  a  little  protection  from  cutting  east 
winds.  The  annexed  illustration  is  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  old  plant.  Other  varieties  which 
may  be  had  in  the  trade  are  album  and  album 
majus,  purputeum  majus  roseum,  and  roseum 
majus,  and  others.  There  is  also  a  distinct  variety 
with  long,  sparsely-blotched  leaves  called  longi- 
folium,  and  another  called  altaicum,  but  we  doubt 
very  much  if  the  latter  is  distinct  enough  from 
sibiricum  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  figured  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Botanical  Jfaija-inc  (tab. 
5),  where  americanum  is  also  mixed  up  in  the 
text. 

E.  (;::.VNDiFLOKu:.i  and  its  varieties,  of  which 
there  are  three  or  four  distinct,  are,  without 
doubt,  the  handsomest  plants  in  this  genus.  They 
all  thrive  admirably  under  ordinary  cultivation  ; 
clumps  of  them,  either  mixed  or  separate,  look  well 
in  the  spring  garden.  Producing  flowers  as  they  do 
so  freely.they  are  well  adapted  for  cutting,  and  last 
a  considerable  time  in  water.  On  one  or  two  of  the 
varieties  single  flowers  only  are  produced,  but  on 
the  type  and  some  other  varieties  there  are  often 
as  many  as  five  or  six,  varying  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  bulbs,  and  they  generally  measure 
about  2  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  type  the 
leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  not  mottled,  or,  if 
so,  very  obscurely.  They  are  acute-pointed,  and 
have  broad,  short  stalks.  The  flo%vers  are  prim- 
rose-yellow or  cream  coloured,  and  have  a  more 
or  less  orange  base ;  the  segments  are  recurved 
and  pointed.  There  are  often  from  two  to  six 
flowers  on  a  stem,  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in 
height.  E  g.  var.  Smithi  has  large  flowers  tinged 
with  purple  or  rose,  and  very  handsome.  Kevo- 
lutum,  found  by  Smith  in  the  redwoods  of  Men- 
docino. E.  g.  albiflorum,  which  includes  gigan- 
teum,  is  a  noble  plant,  having  large  mottled  and 
white  floAers  with  a  yellow  and  orange  base. 
They  are  often  -4  inches  in  diameter,  and  in- 
variably have  only  one  flower  on  each  stalk— a 
good  character  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  type.  It  is  also  called  speciosum,  maximum 
(Douglas,  IS'29),  and  pallidum.  E.  g.  var.  minor 
differs  but  little  from  the  type,  except  that  its 
flowers  are  smaller.  -Most  of  the  forms  of  this 
variable  plant  would  look  well  in  our  spring  bulb 
gardens  could  they  be  naturalised  in  quantity  ; 
where  the  necessary  shade  abounds,  their  esta- 
blishment would  only  be  a  matter  of  time,  seeing 
how  well  they  succeed  in  borders.  The  type  is 
foimd  in  Washington  territory,Oregon, Vancouver's 
Island,  and  North  California,  and  it  flowers  with 
us  in  April  and  May. 

E.  H.\RTWEGi,  is  a  comparatively  new  species, 
which  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  cultivation,  but  it 
promises,  we  hear,  to  be  a  very  desirable  plant. 
Its  leaves  are  oblanceolate  and  mottled;  its  flowers 
are  solitary,  or  two  or  three  in  a  sessile  umbel, 
and  light  yellow  and  orange  in  colour.  It  is  E. 
grandiflorum  of  Bentham,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  Butte  county,  &c. 

E.  PKOPULLANs. — This  is  a  comparatively  new 
species,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  not  yet  in 
cultivation.  It  has  a  very  ingenious  way  of  in- 
creasing itself.  In  Dens  cauis,  as  everyone  knows, 
the  new  bulbs  are  produced  directly  from  the 
sides  of  the  old  ones,  and  grow  so  closely  as  to 
form  close  clumps.  In  americanum  and  albidum, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  increase  is  by 
means  of  offshoots  or  subterranean  runners,  pro- 
duced from  the  base  of  the  old  bulbs.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  off-hoot  springs  from  about 
the  middle  of  that  portion  of  the  stem  which  lies 
between  the  bulb  and  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
usually  about  .3  inches  or  G  inches  long.  This 
lateral  offshoot  sometimes  grows  downwards  and 
lengthens,  as  in  albidum,  but  sometimes  it  re- 
mains an  inch  or  so  long,  and  its  apex  dilates  into 
the  new  bulb.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  spring,  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  any  of 
the  other  species;  they  are  bright  pink  or  rose, 
with  a  slightly  deeper  base.  It  is  a  native  of 
California. 

E.  PfKiTRAsCENS. — Although  this  has  compara- 
tively small  flowers,  it  is  really  a  charming  plant, 
and  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden ;  besides 


E.  grandiflorum,  it  is  the  only  other  species 
having  more  than  one  flower  on  a  scape.  In  the 
case  of  the  present  species  they  vary  from  0  inclies 
to  !l  in.  or  10  in.,  and  would  no  doubt,  under  good 
cultivation,  produce  them  larger  than  they  are 
found  to  be  in  newly  imported  plants.  The  leaves 
are  undulated,  oblong,  or  narrow  lance  shaped, 
acute- pointed,  and  narrowed  to  a  very  broad 
short  stalk.  The  flower-stalk  is  sometimes  divided 
towards  the  base,  or  carries  the  flowers  umbellate 
fashion.  They  are  smallish,  light  yellow,  more  or 
less  tinted  with  purple  and  deep  orange  towards 
the  base;  sometimes  they  are  quite  purple  and 
very  pretty.  (Syns.,  E.  grandiflorum  var.  multi- 
florum  and  Fritillaria  multiscapidea. )  E.  p.  var. 
uniflorum,  a  slender  one-flowered  plant,  is  made 
to  include  E.  revolutum,  introduced  by  JI.  Max 
Leichtlin  in  lS7-t,  and  grandiflorum  (Torr. )  flowers 
with  us  in  April  and  May.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  1).   K. 


WORK  DONE  IN  'WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  30. 

Novemher  '2i  to  Mil. 
We  have  had  a  week  of  true  November  weather — 
fog  and  darkness — and  our  diary  notes  are  few, 
for  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  half  a  day's 
work  on  any  one  day  of  the  week.  Having  a  light 
soil  to  deal  with,  we  have  been  able  to  continue 
the  planting  of  Roses,  and  have  also  planted  a 
few  bush  fruits— Currants  and  Gooseberries— the 
ground  for  which  had  been  trenched  at  least 
3  feet  deep,  and  two  layers  of  well-decayed  ma- 
nure worked  in  with  the  soil.  The  trees  are  now 
being  securely  staked,  and  afterwards,  so  far  as 
their  roots  extend,  we  shall  spread  a  thick  layer  of 
half-decayed  stable  litter  to  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  protection  from  frost  and  the  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil  surrounding 
the  roots.  Roses  as  planted  are  served  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  in  the  dressed  grounds 
where  neatness  must  be  maintained,  the  mulching 
is  well  beaten  down  and  covered  either  with  fine 
soil  or  Cocoa  fibre.  Pruning  of  Plums,  Pears, 
Currants,  and  Gooseberries  is  being  done  as  rapidly 
as  hands  at  command  admit  of.  We  had  not 
much  root  pruning  to  do,  and  this  work  is  there- 
fore completed  ;  some  half-dozen  Pears  that  aro 
worked  on  the  Pear  stock,  which  trees  always  grow 
most  luxuriantly,  were  all  that  needed  root-re- 
striction, and  nov  these  trees,  alike  with  their 
congeners  on  the  i,>uince.  will  be  heavily  mulched 
with  good  manure.  We  continue  the  work  of 
trenching  the  vacant  plots  in  the  kitchen  garden  as 
opportunity  oflfers,  and  between  whiles  go  to  the 
work  of  leaf-raking,  carting,  and  stacking  them 
for  hotbed  purposes.  All  our  Pines  are  grown 
w-ith  the  bottom  heat  obtained  from  leaves,  and 
for  them  we  reserve  the  driest  Oak  and  Beech. 
As  our  Strawberry  house  is  likely  to  be  required 
for  flowering  plants  for  some  time  to  come,  wo 
have  filled  another  three-light  pit  with  leaves 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  forcing  other  relays  of 
Strawberry  plants  ;  a  second  batch  of  fifty  plants 
has  been  added  to  the  first-started  pit.  The 
warmth  and  moisture  generated  by  the  leaves 
render  either  firing  or  syringing  unnecessary, 
and  but  little  watering  is  as  yet  required  ;  about 
twice  a  week  we  look  them  over  with  that  intent, 
as  we  strongly  object  to  their  ever  getting  dry. 
It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that 
dryness  at  the  roots  is  ever  essential ;  nay, 
more,  it  is  ruinous,  for  it  is,  I  feel  sure,  alm<ist 
solely  the  cause  of  blindness  or  non -setting. 
Too  high  a  temperature  or  great  humidity  of  at- 
mosphere may  sometimes  conduce  to  non-setting, 
but  very  seldom  indeed.  We  can  speak  confidently 
under  this  head,  for  ours  set  well  in  any  tempera- 
ture between  50°  and  75',  humidity  or  dryness  of 
atmosphere  being  apparently  immaterial,  for  we 
have  had  them  do  equally  well  under  each  con- 
dition. Full  maturity  of  crowns,  and  soil  never 
to  be  what  we  understand  as  dry,  are  the  two  ele- 
mentary, yet  principal,  lessons  that  must  be  learnt 
if  non  setting  of  fruit  is  to  be  prevented.  Once 
these  are  learnt  and  acted  on,  temperature  and 
humidity  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  of  secondary 
importance,     From   the  foregoing    will    be    eur- 
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mised  wliat  my  opinion  13  concerning  the  wintering 
of  Strawberry  plants  piled  together  on  their  sides. 
No  ;  they  must  have  water  ;  better  liave  twice  or 
thrice  too  much  than  get  half  dry,  and,  by  way 
of  practising  what  is  here  preached,  all  the  plants 
that  we  could  not  afford  space  for  in  cold  pits 
have  just  now  been  placed  closely  together  in  a 
sheltered  position,  and  between  the  pots  to  protect 
both  these  and  the  roots  from  frost  has  been 
rammed  plenty  of  dry  leaves,  and  in  the  event  of 
extraordinary  severe  weather  we  shall  cover  the 
plants  entirely  over  with  Bracken  or  straw. 
Tied  Peaches  to  trellises.  We  cannot  get  rid  of 
Chrysanthemums  from  the  house,  else  our  first 
Peach  house  would  be  closed  up  for  forcing. 
A  week  or  two  late  at  this  season  can  easily  be 
made  up  by  slightly  increased  forcing  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set,  and  again  after  the  fruit  has  stoned  ; 
hence  this  delay  in  starting  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence. Pruned  Figs ;  we  are  apt  to  train  in 
the  summer's  growth  too  thickly.  Appearance  has 
something  to  do  with  this,  as  we  like  to  see  the 
trellis  well  furnished,  but  it  is  bad  policy;  better 
fruit  is  produced  when  the  fullest  amount  of  day- 
lijj'ht  and  sunshine  can  reach  it.  In  the  pruning 
now  being  done  we  are  striving  courageously  to 
thin  out  the  wood  as  thin  as  it  should  be  ;  all 
shoots  that  are  budless  to  the  greatest  length  are 
those  that  are  being  cut  out,  together  with  others 
that  are  shrunken  near  their  points,  because  not 
well  ripened.  Soon  as  pruning  is  done,  the  whole 
will  be  painted  over  with  a  strong  lather  of  soft 
soap  and  sulphur,  to  which  pepper  will  be  added, 
which  we  have  tested  as  being  an  excellent  dis- 
lodger  of  the  small  white  scale,  which  is  the  only 
parasite  that  afllicts  our  Figs.  Our  earliest  vinery 
is  now  fairly  started ;  we  have  a  bed  of  Oak  leaves 
on  the  floor,  and  these  prevent  the  necessity  of 
syringing;  present  temperature,  55°.  On  the  bed 
of  leaves  we  have  placed  Spineas,  Deutzias, 
Hyacinths,  and  a  few  Tea  P.,oses,  which  is  a 
capital  place  for  them  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
forcing.  Put  more  Orapes  in  bottles :  tJolden 
'Jueen,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Alicantes  from  an 
intermediate  house.  Those  still  hanging  on  the 
Vines  need  looking  over  twice  a  week.  All  is 
kept  as  dry  as  possible,  no  washing  of  floors,  and 
decaying  leaves  are  at  once  removed,  and  the  inside 
borders  are  covered  with  clean,  dry  straw.  Fire- 
heat  is  kept  constantly  on  to  keep  the  internal  air  a 
few  degrees  warmer  than  the  outside,  otherwise 
this  fog  would  quickly  cause  decay  of  the  berries. 
Flowering  plants  need  quite  as  much  attention  in 
this  abnormally  dark,  damp  weather  to  keep  them 
from  injury  by  damping  as  does  fruit,  and  to 
Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  double-flowered  zonal 
Pelargoniums  we  have  given  a  little  more  warmth 
to  prevent  this.  Fruit  rooms  we  now  keep  con- 
stantly closed,  for,  having  no  means  in  these  of 
drying  up  damp  air,  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  strive  to  prevent  its  entry,  and  air  freely  when 
we  happen  to  get  a  drying  atmosphere.  Potted 
Seakale  roots  for  forcing,  and  also  put  in  warmth 
the  first  roots  of  Rhubarb.  Hants. 


FBUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Pines. 
Bv  this  time  all  the  plants  will  be  in  the  positions 
they  are  intended  to  occupy  until  after  the  turn 
of  the  year,  and  days  being  dark,  dull,  and  as 
short  as  we  may  expect  to  see  them,  they  must  be 
kept  as  quiet  as  may  be  consistent  with  safety. 
The  fruiting  house  may  be  kept  at  70°  to  sir  by 
day,  or  perhaps  a  few  degrees  higher  under 
gleams  of  sunshine,  when  all  available  spaces  may 
be  moistened  to  soften  the  atmosphere,  as  over- 
head syringing  is  now  out  of  the  question.  Plants 
swelling  fruit  will  require  cautious  watering,  as 
too  much  will  cause  the  centres  to  turn  black, 
whilst  want  of  this  element  will  produce  a  check 
which  will  lead  to  premature  ripening,  and  most 
likely  the  bolting  of  the  suckers  when  potted  and 
plunged  in  sharp  heat  in  February.  If  in  good 
sized  pots  and  deeply  plunged  in  moist  fermenting 
leaves  at  a  temperature  of  80'  to  85",  the  lower 
roots  will  absorb  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  and 
stem  roots  can  be  fed  by  the  application  of  tepid 


liquid  through  the  syringe,  but  these  means  will 
hardly  be  sulticient  to  keep  the  whole  balls  in  a 
growing  state  ;  therefore  such  plants  as  seem  to 
require  it  must  have  a  liberal  supply  occasionally. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  attained  its  full  size, 
and  there  is  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  change 
of  colour,  the  balls  must  be  allowed  to  become 
comparatively  dry,  and  a  dry,  warm  compartment 
being  at  command,  the  plants  may  be  lifted  out 
bodily  and  placed  near  the  glass  to  ripen.  In 
this  po.sition  ripe  fruit  will  keep  for  a  long  time, 
but  unless  some  good  end  can  be  served.  Pines, 
like  all  other  fruits,  should  be  detached  when 
fully  fit  for  use,  otherwise  the  finest  suckers  may 
sufl'er. 

Snri-tsxioii':. — If  the  earliest  batch  of  Queens  is 
still  resting,  and  the  plants,  by  their  thick  stems 
and  pointed  leaves,  look  like  starting,  heat  and 
moisture  may  now  be  gradually  supplied.  Where 
a  newly-formed  bed  in  an  adjoining  compartment 
has  settled  down  into  a  steady  reliable  heat,  the 
change  from  dry  to  moist  heat  will  produce  the 
desired  effect  on  a  large  percenta.e  of  the  plants, 
and  those  which  do  not  start  will  make  a  little 
growth  and  throw  up  larger  fruit  at  a  very 
acceptable  time.  Root-watering  and  atmospheric 
moisture  will,  of  course,  be  necessary,  but  until 
the  fruit  is  well  up  great  caution  will  be  needful, 
as  a  sudden  flush  of  either  at  this  dead  season  is 
sometimes  injurious.  The  general  stock  of  in- 
tended fruiters  will  be  kept  quiet  for  some  time 
longer,  but  it  will  not  be  well  to  let  the  air  or 
bottom  heats  fall  too  low,  as  the  roots  of  Queens 
may  be  injured  by  starvation  and  excessive 
drought. 

Younij  lilork  potted  in  September  and  kept 
steadily  progressing  up  to  the  present  time  should 
now  be  looked  to,  as  it  is  not  improbable  the  extra 
fire-heat  and  fermentation  combined  may  have 
caused  the  leaves  immediately  above  the  pipes  to 
become  dry.  Should  this  be  the  case,  steps  must 
be  taken  to  avert  the  mischief  that  will  follow, 
either  by  renovating  with  a  few  fresh  leaves,  or 
by  the  application  of  warm  water  between  the 
pots,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  moisten  the 
lower  stratum.  The  roots  also  may  require  a 
little  water  occasionally,  especially  where  the  beds 
are  shallow  and  dry  fire-heat  is  near  the  crocks 
now  full  of  roots.  If  growth  is  to  be  continued 
throughout  the  winter,  the  plants  should  be  kept 
well  u]i  to  the  glass,  as  they  must  have  plenty  of 
light  to  ])revent  them  from  drawing,  and  in  this 
case  will  require  more  top  and  bottom  moisture 
than  if  resting.  The  bottom-heat  in  such  light 
structures  should  range  from  75"  to  80"  ;  the  top- 
heat  from  GO"  by  night  to  70°  by  day  in  favourable 
weather,  and  a  little  lower  when  dark  and  cold. 
In  order  to  secure  an  approximation  to  these 
figures,  and  at  the  same  time  to  spare  the  plants 
the  injurious  efi'ect  of  excessive  firing,  good  cover- 
ing of  some  kind  .should  always  be  provided  and 
carefully  used  through  the  night.  Shutters  are 
antiquated  ;  mats  are  untidy,  and  fast  following 
shutters  ;  but  oiled  canvas  on  I'ollers  for  running 
along,  not  up  and  down,  will  be  found  a  cheap, 
efficient,  and  neat  covering  not  only  for  Pines, 
but  for  all  sorts  of  plants,  especially  in  pits  and 
frames.  It  can  be  obtained  any  length  and  width, 
properly  furnished  with  eylet  holes  and  cords  for 
securing  it  from  wind.  Cold  rain  runs  oft'  it  on 
sharp  pitched  pits  before  it  reaches  and  chills  the 
glass,  and,  judging  from  one  year's  wear  and  tear, 
economy  as  well  as  constant  neatness  and  protec- 
tion will  be  secured  by  its  use. 

Crri'MEERS. 
The  weather  so  far  has  been  favourable  to 
winter  plants,  which  have  made  good  progress 
under  a  moderate  amount  of  fire-heat.  All  plants 
now  in  bearing,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out,  will 
require  continuous  supplies,  little  and  often,  of  good 
top  dressing  to  keep  the  roots  active  and  near  the 
surface.  This  may  consist  of  light  turfy  loam,  a 
dash  of  peat  where  plentiful,  rough,  lumpy  lime 
rubble,  and  charcoal,  well  mixed  and  kept  in  a 
dry,  warm  place  ready  for  use  as  often  as  the 
young  roots  begin  to  show  on  the  surface.  If 
planted  out  as   formerly  directed,  and  the   dry 


bottom-heat  pipes  are  well  covered  with  a  good 
layer  of  moist,  fermenting  leaves,  root  action  will 
be  rapid,  and  the  fruit  will  swell  freely  without 
the  aid  of  solid  manure,  which,  like  all  other 
powerful  stimulants,  forces  gross  growth  of  leaf 
and  vine  wIk  n  least  wanted.  Mild  diluted  liquid 
at  a  temperature  of  80"  to  85'  may  be  necessary, 
but  this  even  .should  be  regulated  by  the  condition 
of  the  plants,  as  it  is  much  better  to  cultivate  for 
firm  shoots  and  medium-sized  leaves  than  to  run 
into  the  other  extreme  and  be  overtaken  by  canker 
and  mildew.  Next  to  moderate  fertile  growth 
under  a  proper  day  and  night  temperature,  very  im- 
portant points  are  cleanliness  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  fresh,  sweet  atmosphere.  To  this  end  all 
surfaces,  including  the  glass,  should  be  frequently 
washed  ;  not  a  particle  of  superfluous  or  decaying 
matter,  on  or  oft'  the  plants,  should  be  allowed  to 
remain,  and  air  more  or  less  should  be  admitted 
near  the  surface  of  the  bed  daily.  Add  to  these 
precautions  thin  training,  light  cropping,  and  good 
covering  to  economise  the  damaging  influence  of 
strong  fire-heat,  and  the  plants  should  continue 
fresh  and  healthy  until  the  time  comes  round  for 
daily  syringing.  Cucumbers  just  now  are  of  little 
value;  consequently  every  fruit  that  is  not  likely 
to  be  wanted,  also  all  male  blossoms,  may  with 
the  greatest  advantage  be  removed  for  the  present ; 
stopping  likewise  must  be  discontinued;  and, 
assuming  that  close  planting  has  been  avoided, 
full  extension  training  will  keep  the  plants  in  the 
best  of  health  where  crowding  and  constant  pinch- 
ing might  lead  to  a  collapse  just  when  the  fruit  is 
most  needed.  Mishaps  in  the  best  regulated 
houses  no  doubt  are  frequent,  and  some  are  beyond 
the  most  careful  cultivators'  control,  but  by  con- 
■stant  attention  to  every  trifling  detail  and  an 
attempt  to  nip  all  diseases  in  the  bud,  the  most 
trying  month  now  before  us  may  be  tided  over. 
In  some  gardens  the  fatal  Cucumber  disease  sweeps 
all  before  it  for  years,  and  as  mysteriously  dis- 
appears as  it  first  put  in  its  appearance.  In 
others,  canker  or  spider  claim  their  victims,  not 
occasionally,  but  annually,  until  perhaps  by  some 
trifling  change  conditions  favourable  to  their  de- 
velopment are  removed  when  plants  in  the  same 
structure  may  go  profitably  through  the  winter 
with  impunity.  By  some  express  culture — that 
is,  intense  heat— a  saturated  atmosphere  and  the 
exclusion  of  air  is  considered  the  never-failing 
remedy  for,  or  preventive  of,  every  ill,  but  I  have 
not  had  occasion  to  try  it,  and  so  long  as  my 
plants  continue  healthy  and  fruitful  the  winter 
through,  I  shall  follow  the  doctrine  I  preach,  and 
advise  my  friends  to  do  likewise. 

Eaklv  Peach  House. 
Unless  houses  are  plentiful  and  a  continuous 
supply  of  fruit  can  be  kept  up  throughout  the 
season,  there  is  nothing  gained  by  starting  a  per- 
manently planted  structure  before  the  first  week 
in  December,  when,  all  having  gone  well,  ripe  fruit 
will  be  forthcoming  in  May.  If  wanted  earlier 
than  this  date,  then  pot  culture,  recently  referred 
to,  should  be  relied  on,  as  trees  in  pots  whose 
chief  value  is  their  extreme  earliness,  can  be  put 
aside  and  replaced  at  trifling  expense  in  cases  of 
failure.  Where  the  best  early  varieties  are  tho- 
roughly established  in  well  made  and  properly 
drained  internal  borders  and  the  houses  are  light, 
efficiently  heated,  and  ventilated,  December- 
started  trees  under  careful  management  can  be 
forced  successfully  for  a  great  number  of  years  ; 
and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  their  season  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  reversed,  the  veriest  tyro 
will  understand  that  the  successful  cultivator 
must  be  imbued  with  a  large  stock  of  patience. 
An  easily  excited  tree  like  the  Peach,  which 
naturally  starts  early,  can  be  forced  into  flower  at 
almost  any  time,  but  unless  those  flowers  are  in 
every  way  perfect  and  well  in  advance  of  the 
wood-buds,  they  will  not  set,  or  if  they  do,  many 
chances  run  in  favour  of  the  fruit  dropping  when 
it  reaches  the  critical  stage  of  stoning.  To  avoid 
this  dilemma  and  .secure  full  crops  really  worthy 
of  the  size  and  quality  of  first-class  Peaches,  time 
must  be  given  by  starting  at  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture, always  with  air  through  the  day  and  allow- 
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ing  rest  through  the  hours  of  darkness.  Young 
trees  are  less  reliable  than  old  ones,  but  assuming 
that  the  latter  are  in  good  condition,  the  borders 
have  never  felt  the  want  of  water  and  are  now  in  a 
proper  growing  state,  iire-heat  will  hardly  be 
needed  during  the  first  fortnight  after  closing. 
If  artificial  heat  is  required,  a  good  body  of  fer- 
menting leaves,  unless  the  weather  is  very  severe, 
frhould  prevent  the  temperature  from  falling  below 
4.!)  at  night,  whilst  under  favourable  conditions  it 
will  range  some  degrees  higher.  When  the  house 
has  been  what  gardeners  term  "closed"  a  fort- 
night, although  practically  the  ventilators  have 
been  open  every  day  and  the  Oak  leaves  are  throw- 
ing oil  warmth  and  a  steady  stream  of  moisture, 
gentle  fires  may  be  started  every  morning,  always 
with  air  to  raise  the  temperature  to  .").5"  or  00^ 
under  gleams  of  sunshine.  If  water  through  the 
syringe  is  considered  necessary,  this  is  the  proper 
time  to  apply  it  both  to  the  trees  and  walls,  but 
the  first  should  be  allowed  to  get  dry  before  night- 
fall, and  the  fire-heat  should  be  shut  off  when  the 
mercury  registers  ."lO'.  Worked  on  upon  this 
give-and-take  principle,  the  flowers  will  open 
strong  and  perfect ;  moreover,  they  will  set  well ; 
and  although  a  little  time  apparently  may  have 
been  lost,  they  will  piove  the  value  of  the  virtue  I 
have  mentioned  at  the  finish.  When  the  blossoms 
begin  to  expand,  .JO"  at  ni^ht  and  1)0°  by  day  may 
be  worked  upon  as  the  mean  until  the  fruit  is  set 
and  swelling  ou;  of  the  decaying  flowers,  but  no 
hard  and-fast  line  need  be  adhered  to,  as  Peaches 
frequently  set  well  under  a  temperature  of  40''. 
These  low  heati  are  not,  however,  recommended, 
as  warmth  from  fermenting  materials  combined 
with  gleams  of  sunshine  and  gentle  fire  heat  which 
will  raise  the  temperature  to  70'  will  be  beneficial, 
as  it  ripens  the  pollen  and  sets  it  at  liberty  when 
wanted  for  fertilisation. 

Siiri'CKiioH  Zioin^  .1  — The  trees  in  these  should  be 
cleansed  and  tied  in  as  opportunity  offers.    Whilst 
keeping  the  pruning  and  training'  well  in  advance, 
we  always  divide  our  time  between  trees  under 
glass  and  others  in  the  open  air,  as  the  men  then 
have  indoor  work  for  bad  weather,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for   me  to  say,   get   over  the   greatest 
possible  amount  of  pruning  and  nailing  when  the 
days  are  dry  and  mild.     Tlie  trees  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  houses,  having  been  pruned  as  soon  as 
the  crop  was  cleared,  this  operation  at  the  present 
time  merely  consists  of  a  general  dressing  over 
and  smoothing  of  rouj;h  cuts  as  a  preliminary  to 
washing.      There    prevails    an     impression    that 
extension-trained  trees  soon    become  thin  in  the 
centre  ;  this  I  do  not  find  the  case,  but  rather  the 
reverse,   as  the  maintenance  of   a   free  healthy 
balance  between  the  roots  and  branches  gives  one 
the  choice  of  an  abundance  of  fruit-bearing  shoots 
in  every  part  of  the  tree,  and  opponents  have  only 
to  try  the  system  to  find  out  how  easily  a  careful 
disbudder  can  command  a  good  supply  wherever 
he  wants  them.     When  a  regular  shortening  back 
to  one-third  the  length  of  every  shoot  is  adopted, 
nine-tenths  of  the  young  breaks  have  to  be  rubbed 
off'   and   sent   after   a   similar   proportion   of   the 
flower-buds    which  might    have   produced   fruit, 
An  extension  shoot  from  l.S  inches  to  'M  inches  in 
lenoth  breaks  equally  well ;  consequently  grossness 
and  confusion  are  avoided,  as  a  smaller  number  of 
fruit-bearing    shoots   are     needed — the    first,    of 
course,   from   the  base  or  lowest   bud,  the  second 
from  about  the  centre,  and   the   third  from  the 
point.     These  are  allowed  to  grow  outwards  and 
onwards  to  their  fullest  extent.     All  intermediate 
growths   are   pinched   where   fruit   has    set    and 
removed   as   thinning   Is  proceeded   with ;  where 
fruit  has  not  set,  or  its  removal  is  a  certainty,  they 
are  rubbed    otT  in  the  usual  way.     Hard-pruned 
trees   are   generally    crowded    with    gross    wood 
which   requires   much   ripening,    a    decided    dis- 
advantage in  late  houses.    Extension-trained  trees 
grow  themselves  into  fertility,  and  having  more 
room  for  the  full  development  of  their  leaves,  the 
wood   becomes  hard    and   brown,   the   buds  are 
large,    round,   and    plump,    and    being    perfectly 
formed  and  ripened,  the  flowers  invariably  set  well. 
Late  hoiixe-i. — One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in 
the  management  of  the  trees  in  these  structures  is 


perfect  ripening  of  the  wood.  When  late  sorts 
like  Barrington,  .Sea  Eagle,  and  Walburton  Late 
Admirable  are  retarded  through  all  the  stages  of 
their  growth,  it  is  no  unusual  event  to  find  the 
wood  in  a  backward  state  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  Fire  heat,  after  the  sun  has  lost  its 
power  late  in  October,  many  people  think  is  of 
little  avail,  but  this  being  the  ne.xt  best  element,  I 
always  keep  the  hot-water  pipes  constantly  warm 
with  a  circulation  of  air  so  long  as  a  leaf  hangs 
naturally  upon  the  trees.  When  quite  clear  of 
foliage,  firing  is  discontinued,  as  it  would  be 
ruinous  to  push  the  buds  beyond  maturity,  a  by 
no  means  uncommon  event  in  very  early  houses 
where  the  trees  lose  their  foliage  during  the  heat 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Koot-pruning 
in  these  late  houses  is,  of  course,  a  telling  factor, 
and  should  be  practised  immediately  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  This  work  may  still  be  per- 
formed, and  where  fresh  trees  have  to  be  intro- 
duced from  reserve  walls  not  a  day  should  be  lost 
in  getting  them  transplanted  and  their  places 
filled  up  with  young  stock  before  frost  sets  in. 
External  borders  still  open  to  the  elements  may 
remain  so  until  we  have  a  change,  but  frost-resist- 
ing materials  should  be  held  in  readiness  for  use 
when  wanted.  W.  Coleman'. 

Eii^liior  C'ri-iZ/f,  Lidhiiry. 
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OUTDOOR  GRAl'ES. 

Mil.  CoRNHiLL  (p.  46!))  is  correct  in  hia  concluaions 
as  regards  failure  in  outdoor  Grape  culture  arising 
in  most  cases  from  want  of  attention.     The  \'ine, 
we  all  know,  is  a  favourite  for  training  on  walls 
of  cottages,  and  often  on  those  of  larger  dwellings, 
but  jn  much  the  greater  number  of  cases  little  or 
nothing  is  done  to  secure  a  fruitful  condition,  or,  if 
the  Vines  happen  to  show  the  requisite  quantity 
of    bunches  in    spring,   to  assist  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit  within  the  space  of  our  short   and  too 
sunless  summers.      In  place  of  the  shoots  being 
sufficiently   reduced   in   number    by  thinning  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  the  usual   progress,  and 
of  stopping  those  that  are  retained  in  the  ordinary 
way   and    attending   to   the    removal   of    lateral 
growth  as  it  appears  through  the  summer,  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  go  on  until  a  complete  thicket  is  the 
result,  after  which  an  indiscriminate  cutting  back 
of  the  shoots  is  effected,  or  the  whole  are  allowed 
to  go  on  until  the  leaves  fall,  when  the  pruning  is 
done  much  in  the  way  that  one  would  clip  a  hedge. 
So  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging, 
the  want  of  attention  on   the  part  of  those  who 
have  Vines  on  open  walls  is  through  ignorance  of 
what  is  required  to  enable  them  to  bear  and  ripen 
their  fruit  as  they  should  and  would  do  if  properly 
treated,  for  it  often  happens  that  other  things, 
including   bush   and   other  fruits  in  the  gardens 
where  the  neglected  Vines  exist,  receive  the  re- 
quisite care.     In  support  of  this,  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  hear  the  owners  of  these  non-fruitful 
Vines  complain  of  their  not  bearing  or  the  fruit 
not  lipening,  when,  on  a  few  hints  being  given  as 
to   the   treatment    required,    they   are    not   only 
adopted,  but  followed  up  in  a  way  by  which  crop-! 
of  eatable  fruit  are  secured  when  the  summers  are 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  ripen,  which  by  no  nipans 
always  happens  even  as  far  south  as  London.    With 
fair  treatment,  a  couple  of  the  old  white  Muscadine 
Vines,  growing  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  in 
which  I  live,  s-how  plenty  of  fruit  each  spring,  but 
it  does  not  always  get  ripe  enouv;h  to  eat.     This 
was   notably   the   case   the   summer   before   that 
we  have  just  passed  through,  when  a  very  late 
spring  was  followed  by  the  fine  weather  being  cut 
short  earlier   than   usual  in  autumn.     This  year 
the  spring  was  later  even  than   in   the  preceding 
year  ;   so  much  so,   that   the    \'ines  were   not  in 
bloom  on  Midsummer's  Bay — a  condition  that  has 
not  before  occurred   during   the  seventeen  years 
that  I  have  resided  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Yet,    contrary   to   what   at   the    time   the   Vines 
flowered   I    thought   was   possible,    the  fruit  has 
ripened  thoroughly,  which  shows  the  exceptionally 
fine  warm  autumn  we  have  had,  the  double  ad- 


vantage of  which  to  outdoor  Vines  is  that  the 
buds  for  another  year  are  also  plumper  and  better 
matured  than  often  happens. 

Varieties  of  Grapes  that  require  only  a  short 
season  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  such  as  lie 
Muscadine  named  and  Black  Cluster,  fairly 
treated,  ripen  their  fruit  in  some  localities  further 
north  than  is  generally  supposed.  An  amateur 
with  whom  I  was  w-ell  acquainted,  living  in  North 
Lancashire  at  some  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  had 
a  Black  Cluster  Vine  growing  on  the  south  side 
of  his  house  that  used  to  lipen  its  fruit  thoroughly 
in  fairly  warm  summers  when  the  weather  kept 
fine  well  on  into  autumn.  The  Vine  in  question 
was  a  strong  one,  and  I  have  fiequently  seen  it 
with  half  a  hundredweight  of  fruit  on  it  black  and 
agreeable  to  eat.  Respecting  the  absence  of  the 
requisite  attention  to  outdoor  Vines  so  generally 
seen,  there  are  more  reasons  than  one  to  which 
it  is  attributable.  The  treatment  required  by 
Vines  is  different  from  that  of  the  common  kinds  of 
fruit,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
bush  fruits,  success  with  which  is  attainable 
more  or  less  by  annual  pruning  carried  out  at  any 
time  during  the  winter;  whereas  Vines  to  do  any 
good  must  have  their  shoots  sufficiently  thinned 
and  the  bearing  wood  that  is  retained  stopped  at 
the  right  time,  with  repeated  attention  in  re- 
moving lateral  growth  as  this  appears,  Fuither 
than  this.  Grapes  cannot  be  used  in  so  many  ways 
as  most  other  fruit.s,  and  consequently  are  not 
worth  so  much  or  command  the  attention  which 
the  commoner  kinds  receive. 

In  regard  to  growing  (^rapes  in  vineyards  in  tho 
way  that  used  to  be  done  in  England  in  genera- 
tions past,  much  has  been  written  with  a  view  to 
show  that  either  the  climate  has  changed  for  the 
worse,  or  that  giving  up  their  cultivation  in  this 
way  has  been  a  mistake.     Yet  those  who  reason 
thus  seem  to  express  their  ideas  without  reflecting 
much  on  the  subject,  or  knowing  anything  as  to 
the  character  of   the  Grapes    grown   in   bygone 
times.     Eatable  fruits  were  then  few  in  number, 
and  vastly  inferior  in  quality  to  what  they  have 
been  even  at  a  period  comparatively  remote  from 
the  present  day ;  consequently  people  were  likely 
to   be  satisfied  with  such  that  now  would  be  re- 
jected as  unpalatable.     And,  so  far  as  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  make  out,  there  is  no  evidence  exis- 
tent that  gives  any  idea  what  the  character  of 
the  Grapes  grown  in  English  vineyards  was.     We 
know  that  the  chief  object  in  their  culli\'ation  wa^ 
for   wine-making    purposes,    to    adapt    them    for 
which,  it  is  needle^^s  to  fay,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  they  should  have  been  ripe  enough  to  eat,  nor, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  even  anything  near  ripe,  as 
unripe  Grapes,   in   common   with  other   kinds   of 
fruit   suitable   for   wine  making,    answer   for  the 
purpose  when   much   too   acid   to    be   eaten.      In 
seasons  when  the  white   Grapes  I  have  mentioned 
do  not  get  ripe  enough  to  eat,  we  make  them  into 
wine  by  a  slow  fermenting  process,  which  wine 
after   being   bottled   a   year   is   little   inferior   to 
champa,:ne  ;  no  spirit  of  any  kind  is  added,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  contained  in  the  sugar  that  is  used 
in    making   it.     Doubtless   there   are   many   who 
turn  their  outdoor  Grapes  to  account  in  this  way, 
and   many   more   might   do   the   same,  if  only   a 
thought  was  turned  to  making  use  of  the  acres  of 
bare,  unoccupied  walls  that  exist  throughout  the 
land,  which,  in  addition  to  being  vastly  improved 
in  appearance,  would  afford  much  that  would  be 
interesting  as  well  as  useful.     But   as  oppo.-ed  to 
this,    so   prevalent  is   the   deep-rooted   prejudice 
against  things  produced  at  home,  that  wine  made 
from  Grapes  grown  in  England  is  not  likely  to  be 
held   in  much  favour,  and   this,  notwithstanding 
the  well  known  fact  that  thousands  of  gallons  of 
imitation  material  is  annually  manufactured  and 
drunk,  but   which,  in  spite  of  the  labels  on  the 
bottles,  has  no   more  relationship  to  Grape  wine 
than  the  water  that  runs  down  the  nearest  brook. 


As  to  the  re-introduction  of  the  cultivation  of 
Grapes  in  vineyards  in  this  country,  of  which 
accounts  from  time  to  time  appear,  little  that  is 
reliable  can  be  gleaned.  During  the  summer  one 
occasionally  hears  of  the  prospects  of  the  growing 
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crop,  but,  go  far  as  I  have  noticed,  nothing  has 
been  said  at  tlie  time  the  fruit  should  have  been 
ripe  that  was  likely  to  encourage  anyone  to  adopt 
the  system.  In  fact,  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  cer- 
tainty that  in  summers  when  the  weather  is  such 
as  only  to  just  admit  of  Grapes  ripening  against  a 
south  wall,  they  will  not  ripen  in  a  vineyard 
where  the  Vines  are  grown  on  the  ordinary  sup- 
ports. There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with 
outdoor  Grapes  that  might  possibly  be  of  use  to 
anyone  feeling  disposed  to  undertake  their  culti- 
vation, when  Vines  are  trained  on  the  roof  of  a 
building  facing  the  south  with  the  rods  secured  to 
strips  of  wood  laid  flat  on  the  slates  or  tiles,  the 
fruit  ripens  quite  ten  days  earlier  than  against  a 
south  wall.  But  to  admit  of  the  Grapes  coming 
to  maturity  as  early  as  possible,  enough  of  the 
sun's  rays  must  reach  the  surface  of  the  roof, 
without  which  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  will 
not  be  thrown  off  to  bring  on  the  crop  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  The  way  to  effect  this  is 
to  keep  the  canes  far  enough  apart,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  remove  too  much  foliage,  to 
allow  the  sun  to  act  sufficiently  on  the  roof. 
Within  the  limits  of  such  parts  of  England  as  are 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  outdoor  Vines 
there  is  an  immense  extent  of  roof  surface  cover- 
ing sheds  and  low  buildings  of  various  kinds  that 
might  be  turned  to  account  by  growing  Grapes  on 
them.  There  is  one  thing  in  favour  of  tJrapes 
over  other  fruits  when  grown  on  a  roof  in  the 
manner  described — that  is,  the  Vines  are  not 
brought  on  into  flower  by  the  sun-heat  radiated 
from  the  surface  so  early  as  to  get  injured  by  frost 
in  the  way  that  other  fruits  are  more  or  less  liable 
to  in  such  a  position. — T.  B. 

When  we  called  attention  the  other  day  to 

Mr.  Harrison  Weir's  advice  toplant  Vinesoutof  doorsiu 
England,  we  kept  the  question  dear  from  that  of  the 
growth  of  the  Grape  in  any  artiKcial  structure.  He, 
however,  confuses  the  issue  by  bringing  his  doings 
with  ground  vineries,  &o.,  into  his  letter  in  the 
Fichl.  Seeing  a  letter  of  Mr.  Weir's  in  a  daily  paper 
of  wide  circulation  among  country  people,  telling 
them  to  plant  Vines  in  the  open  air,  we  said  a  few 
words  of  caution.  More  misleading  advice  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  to  be  given  than  telling  people  to 
plant  Vines  for  fruit  in  the  open  air  ;  and  no  one  with 
any  pretensions  to  gardening  knowledge  has  any  ex- 
cuse for  giving  such  advice,  because  no  one  with  eyes 
in  his  heaJ  can  travel  in  our  warmest  counties  with- 
out seeirg  the  absurdity  of  it.  Mr.  Weir  speaks 
of  his  grandfather  and  his  doings  in  Grape  growing 
out  of  doors  fifty  years  ago — a  very  interesting  re- 
miniscence, no  doubt,  to  him,  but  not  throwing 
any  light  on  Grape-growing  out  of  doors  in  our 
own  day.  He,  however,  doe.-<  not  say  a  word  about 
that  experiment  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  a  recent 
example  which  some  of  us  have  been  to  see,  and  he 
does  not  give  the  name  of  any  place  where  good 
Grapes  are  ripened  regularly  out  of  doors  in  England. 
The  Vine  out  of  doors  is  always  an  interesting  sub- 
ject to  us,  and  we  have  seen  some  hundreds  of 
gardens  within  the  past  three  years  in  which  it  is 
grown,  but  in  not  more  than  one  case  did  we  see  a 
really  eatable  berry  !  Surely  it  is  needless  to  say  to 
anyone  having  the  least  knowledge  of  gardening  that 
the  Vine  is  a  plant  which  is  perfectly  unfit  for  a  cold 
climate  like  ours  without  artificial  protection.  It  is 
no  new  thing,  but  one  which  has  been  tried  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  the  most  favourable  parts  of  our 
country,  from  Norfolk,  where  it  is  on  every  cottage 
in  many  of  the  shore  parishes,  to  the  best  parts  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  Devon.  With  care  and  skill 
a  little  fruit  may  be  got  off  warm  walls  in  hot  seasons ; 
but  the  regular  and  profitable  cultivation  of  the 
Grape  in  the  open  air  is  impossible.  It  has  been 
proved  to  be  so  in  a  thousand  gardens.  Of  all  possible 
experiments  in  cultivation,  this  has  received  the  fullest 
trial  and  the  clearest  decision.  All  who  know  gar- 
dens are  familiar  with  the  poor  bunches  of  Sweet- 
water grown  now  and  then  under  the  south  gable, 
and  which  are  often  a  source  of  amusement  to  the 
owner,  but  no  proof  of  the  fitness  of  our  climate 
for  Grape-growing  out  of  doers — quite  the  contrary. 
Tile  wall  space  given  to  such  trees  would  be  much 
better  given  to  a  first-class  winter  Pear,  or  any  good 
■  ruit  that  ripens  in  our  climate.     In  our  best  garden?, 
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in  the  warmest  districts,  no  good  gardener  ever 
wastes  his  time  and  his  walls  growing  Grapes  in  the 
open  air.  Go  to  Chiswick,  and  while  a  variety  of 
experiments  may  be  seen,  those  in  charge  know  too 
well  the  effect  of  the  British  climate  on  the  A.siatic 
Grape  to  give  the  subject  a  thought.  With  doubtful 
fruits  good  gardeners  persevere.  The  severe  winters 
of  recent  years,  though  they  were  so  destructive  to 
another  valuable  exotic  fruit — the  Peach — have  not 
discouraged  good  cultivators.  At  Tortworth,  and 
various  gardens  in  the  west,  we  have  seen  excellent 
fruit,  and  even  at  Burghley,  where  the  climate  is  not 
so  good.  We  siy  so  much  to  show  that  where  there 
is  any  hope,  our  good  gardeners  are  not  slow  to  try. 
But  the  fact  is,  a  number  of  people  have  no  power  to 
generalise,  and  if  they  see  a  miserable  crop  of 
Sweetwater  Grapes  on  the  warm  side  of  a  house, 
they  fly  to  the  conclusion  that  everybody  should 
grow  Grapes  on  walls  in  England.  The  same  kind 
of  men,  seeing  that  a  young  Gum  tree,  put  out 
in  our  flower  gardens,  made  what  they  thought  a 
strong  shoot  during  the  summer,  wrote  to  the  Tiims, 
telling  people  to  plant  the  Fever  Gum  tree  ;  and 
so  a  few  years  ago  these  trees  were  planted  in 
hundreds  of  gardens,  to  live  till  the  first  hard  fro.st. 
Anyone  who  had  seen  the  fine  growth  of  the  tree  in  a 
warm  temperate  climate  would  not  have  lieen  de- 
ceived by  the  summer's  growth  in  the  sub-tropical 
garden,  and  its  value  for  our  country  was  previously 
well  known.  We  frequently  observe  that  persons 
who  urge  these  rash  experiments  ignore  the  really 
useful  and  pleasant  planting  of  the  things  suited  to 
our  climate;  and  so  we  ventured  to  remind  Mr. 
Weir  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  fruits  they  could  bring  to  perfec- 
tion, and  of  which  our  markets  and  our  tables  stand 
in  as  much  need  as  they  do  of  Grapes.  "  No,"  says 
Mr.  Weir,  '■  the  market  is  often  overstocked."  This 
is  certainly  not  the  case  so  far  as  fruit  of  the  .best 
keeping  quality  is  concerned  ;  and  that  is  the  fruit 
wliich  should  be  grown  on  onr  be:t  wall  surfaces. 
Winter  Pears  of  goi>d  quality,  the  fruit  which  would 
pay  the  best  price  of  any  hardy  fruit  grown  in  Britain, 
are  not  likely  to  be  plentiful  for  a  generation  to  come. 
Much  very  good  fruit  comes  from  France,  and  some 
from  America.  Because  we  had  a  glut  this  year  of 
early  fruit,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  give  up 
the  culture  of  fruit  of  the  highest  class  ;  far  Irom  it. 
The  Americans  will  not  cease  to  send  us  their  Apples, 
nor  the  French  Duchesse  and  Easter  Beurre  Pears, 
because  we  had  a  glut  of  Plums  this  year,  and 
because,  owing  to  railways  and  bad  market  arrange- 
ments, the  grower  did  not  get  his  just  profit. — Field. 


Late  Plums. — I  have  now  before  me  a  box  of 
late  Plums,  grown  by  Mr.  May,  the  gardener  at 
Northaw  House,  near  Barnet.  The  variety  is 
Late  Rivers,  a  most  delicious  dessert  fruit,  slightly 
below  medium  size,  round,  dark  purple,  and  not 
unlike  the  old  I'urple  Gage,  to  which  it  is  quite 
equal  in  quality.  It  has  a  very  slender  stalk,  an 
incli  long,  and  the  flesh,  firm  and  juicy,  is  almost 
as  yellow  as  that  of  an  Apricot.  Growers  of  the 
good  old  Golden  Drop,  who  wish  to  have  a  purple 
companion  in  perfect  condition  on  the  trees  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  November,  will  do  well  to 
plant  this  excellent  variety.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
seedlings  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers,  and  bore 
fruit  the  first  time  about  twenty  years  ago.  Good 
purple  Plums  are  now  perhaps  more  numei'ous 
than  white  or  yellow  vai'ieties,  and  may  be  had  in 
use  from  a  very  early  date  until  after  the  leaves 
fall  in  the  autumn.  The  first  to  ripen  is  Early 
Prolific,  an  excellent  kitchen  and  market  Plum  ; 
this  is  closely  followed  by  that  most  delicious 
dessert  variety,  De  Montfort.  Then  we  have 
Kirke's,  a  host  in  itself,  one  of  the  best  for  forcing, 
and  very  prolific  against  open  walls  or  grown  as  a 
pyramid.  Angelina  Burdett  is  rich,  juicy,  and 
prolific.  Belgian  Purple  and  Prince  Engelbert, 
free,  hardy,  and  prolific,  are  invaluable,  the  first 
for  cooking  or  dessert,  the  second  for  the  kitchen 
and  preserving.  These  should  be  extensively 
planted  for  mariiet  purposes.  Purple  Gage  is  too 
well  known  to  require  notice.  The  Czar,  a  large, 
early  purple  Plum,  is  said  to  be  an  improvement 
on  the  Early  Orleans  ;  and  Grand  Duke  is  now 


making  its  way  as  a  very  high-flavoured  fruit, 
alike  useful  for  market  or  the  private  garden. 
Blue  and  Ickworth  Impi^ratric^  are  delicious  when 
well  ripened  against  a  wall,  but  they  will  not  do 
in  cold  gardens.  Plums  in  the  season  are  plentiful 
enough,  and  not  unfrequently  become  a  drug  ; 
but  late  sorts,  like  the  excellent  subject  of  this 
notice,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  planters. 
— W.  C. 


WINTER  PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 
Almost  everyone  who  owns  a  fruit  tree  professes 
to  be  interested  in  pruning,  and  is  often  anxious 
to  know  when  and  how  it  should  be  done  ;  but 
instructions  respecting  the  matter  are  often  badly 
carried  out,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  pruning  is  neg- 
lected altogether.  Almost  all  fruit  trees  will 
produce  a  crop  whether  they  are  pruned  or  not, 
and  when  their  owners  see  that  they  fruit,  though 
not  pruned,  it  no  doubt  makes  them  careless  as  to 
pruning.  The  quality  of  the  produce  of  pruned 
and  unpruned  trees  is,  however,  very  different. 
On  pruned  trees  the  fruit  is,  as  a  rule,  fully  deve- 
loped, fine  in  form,  juicy  and  richly  flavoured  ; 
while  that  on  unpruned  trees  is  always  below  the 
proper  size,  badly  formed,  dry  and  flavourless.  It 
is  in  these  respects  that  the  advantage  of  pruning 
and  the  disadvantage  of  not  pruning  become 
visible.  If  anyone  would  plant  half-a-dozen  trees 
now,  prune  three  of  them  annually,  and  allow  the 
others  to  grow  on  without  being  pruned  for  six  or 
eight  years,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  that  both 
lots  consisted  of  the  same  variety.  This  applies 
to  all  kinds  of  fruits,  from  Peaches  to  (Jooseberries, 
and  from  Currants  to  the  finest  Pears.  All  trees 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  become  a  dense  mass  of 
branches.  A  Gooseberry  bush,  never  pruned, 
would  soon  become  so  full  of  wood,  that  it  would 
JDe  impossible  to  get  one's  hand  into  the  middle  of 
it  to  gather  the  fruit  without  being  severely 
scratched.  An  unpruned  Apple  tree  presents  such 
a  mass  of  foliage  at  midsummer,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  through  it  or  tell  what  amount  of 
fruit  there  is  in  the  centre.  But  this  is  not 
a  difficult  matter  as  a  rule,  because  Apples 
do  not  form  or  swell  readily  in  the  dark  or 
shade,  and  trees  of  this  kind  have  generally  a 
sterile  interior  ;  whereas  properly  pruned  trees 
bear  freely  and  uniformly  throughout.  In  short, 
if  you  want  a  poor  crop  and  small  fruit,  do  not 
prune,  but  if  you  desire  a  full  crop  and  first-class 
produce,  pruning  must  be  resorted  to.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  "When  is  the  best  time  to 
prune?"  the  general  reply  is,  "Oh!  any  time 
from  November  until  April."  I  do  not,  however, 
believe  in  such  latitude  ;  some  pruning  may  cer- 
tainly be  done  in  November,  though  the  majority 
of  trees  will  not  be  ready  for  it  then  ;  as  to  April 
or  even  March,  these  months  are  much  too  late. 
It  is  injurious  to  prune  after  the  buds  have  begun 
to  swell.  December  and  January  are  the  two 
best  months  in  which  to  prune,  the  whole  of 
which  should  be  done  then.  Cut  out  the  decayed 
branches  first,  and  allow  young  ones  to  remain  to 
take  their  place.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  fruit 
most  freely  on  spurs  ;  therefore  the  young  shoots 
formed  during  the  season  should  be  cut  in  to  1  inch 
or  so  from  the  bottom,  with  the  exception  of 
those  allowed  to  remain  to  extend  the  tree  or  fill 
gaps,  which  may  be  left  1  foot  or  more  in  length. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries  fruit  freely  nn 
the  young  wood  ;  therefore  the  most  fruitful 
shoots  on  these  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 
Apricots  should  be  pruned  on  the  spur  system, 
and  so  should  Red  and  White  Currants  and 
Gooseberries.  C.\mbri.\n. 


Wintering  Strawberries  in  pots.— Straw- 
berry plants  for  forcing  into  fruit  in  Febiuary, 
March,  and  April  will  now  be  at  rest,  and  they 
will  not  grow  any  more  until  placed  in  their  forc- 
ing quarters.  Moreover,  the  growth  made  then 
will  not  help  them  ;  it  is  upon  their  develojiment 
in  autumn  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  ma- 
tured then  that  their  fruiting  mainly  depends  ; 
part  of  their  success  also  rests  on  the  way  in  which 
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they  are  kept  during  the  winter,  or  from  now  on- 
wards until  they  are  placed  in  heat  for  forcing. 
They  are  greatly  benefited  by  having  a  complete 
rest,  and  plants  kept  from  frost  or  cold  are  not  so 
good  as  those  treated  in  a  more  hardy  manner 
until  forcing  time.  It  matters  not  whether  they 
are  wet  or  dry  at  (lie  root  so  long  as  they  are 
cool,  but  they  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  drying  oil, 
and  if  the  pots  are  laid  on  their  sides  along  the 
bottom  of  a  wall  three  or  four  rows  deep,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  will  winter  uncommonly  well  ; 
I  would  rather  treat  them  in  this  way  than  put 
them  in  a  glasshouse.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  or  leaves,  as  is  some- 
times done  ;  where  there  are  any  spare  frames  no 
better  place  could  be  liad  for  them,  as  they  can  be 
placed  close  together  in  them  ;  the  lights  may  be 
left  off  night  and  day  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
and  in  times  of  severe  frost  or  much  rain,  they 
can  be  put  over  the  jilants  to  [irotect  tliem.  Plants 
treated  in  this  way  invariably  force  freely,  while 
they  do  not  suffer  in  any  way  from  the  weather. 
When  left  standing  wet  and  exposed  to  frost,  the 
soil  swells  and  breaks  the  pots  ;  but  were  it  not 
for  this  disaster,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  expos- 
ing Strawberries  to  frost.  To  prevent  breakage, 
and  where  no  protectinn  in  the  way  of  aglasslight 
can  be  jiut  over  them,  it  is  an  advantage  to  put  a 
layer  of  Bracken  or  straw  over  them,  but  at  no 
time  should  they  be  treated  as  plants  whith  can- 
not bear  exposure  so  long  as  they  have  not  been 
subjected  to  forcing. — Cambrian. 


NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

^yI^;TEm^^,  pot  I'LAxts.  —  Although  wintering 
Strawberries  in  the  open  ground  seems  to  be  in 
favour  with  many,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
best  way  is  to  keep  them  under  cover.  1  have  had 
occasion  more  than  once  to  winter  plants  in  the 
open,  and  the  crop  of  fruit  from  them  never  was 
so  great  as  that  from  plants  which  had  been  well 
protected.  In  gardens  which  lie  up  well,  and 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  water  stagnating 
round  the  pots,  I  do  not  doubt  that  thoroughly 
well-rooted  plants  may  be  wintered  very  well,  but 
I  have  found  that  the  greatest  enemy  to  them 
was  peiiods  of  hard  frost,  which  necessitated 
covering  them  with  litter  for  a  week  or  more  at  a 
time.  When  the  protecting  litter  becomes  satu- 
rated with  rain  or  with  melting  snow,  and  then 
hard  frost  freezes  it  into  a  solid  mass,  it  cannot 
well  be  removed,  and  then  the  foliage  is  sure  to 
turn  yellow,  and  decay  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
put  into  the  forcing  house.  We  know  what  the 
function  of  the  foliage  is,  and  how  its  health  or 
otherwise  acts  on  the  roots.  Can  it,  then,  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  that  of  a  pot 
Strawberry  bo  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  or  diseased 
condition  when,  by  the  application  of  artificial 
conditions,  the  plants  are  forced  into  activity? 
The  greener  and  more  abundant  the  foliage  the 
stronger  will  the  young  leaf  push.  That,  af  least, 
is  my  experience.  Gi\en  a  thoroughly  well-rooted 
plant  with  a  moderate-sized  plump  crown  and 
several  stout  deep  green  leaves,  and  I  always  feel 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  crop  of  fruit.  I 
do  not  deny  that  good  crops  may  be  got  from 
plants  which  are  but  naked  crowns  when  started 
into  growth,  but  I  contend  that  it  is  not  good 
policy  to  bring  them  into  this  condition,  and  I 
know  that  a  considerable  amount  of  skill  and 
much  care  are  indispensable  to  keep  them  from 
getting  into  a  bad  condition.  The  first  stage  of 
forcing  when  the  plants  are  called  upon  to  make 
an  effort  under  more  or  less  unnatural  conditions 
is  always  fraught  with  danger,  and  many 
thousands  of  plants  are  annually  ruined  at  this 
time  through  careless  handling,  or  the  plants  not 
bemg  in  a  fit  condition.  One  great  risk  lies  in 
over-watering ;  once  the  roots  get  injured,  more  or 
less  of  a  failure  is  likely  to  follow.  I  have  the 
word  of  an  excellent  grower  that  his  greatest 
difficulty  is  to  keep  his  plants  from  being  over- 
watered.  Good  healthy  foliage  preserved^intact 
fresh  and  green  through  the  winter,  minimises 
this  risk  very  considerably.  Some  draw  their 
conclusions   from   the  behaviour   of  plants   that 


have  been  wintered  on  shelves,  but  this 
is  not  a  good  place  for  them,  as  unless 
they  are  carefully  attended  to  they  are  sure  to 
sutter  from  want  of  water.  It  is  just  as  bad  for  a 
Strawberry  to  become  very  dry  in  the  winter  as 
to  be  Eoddened  with  moisture.  In  cold  frames 
standing  on  ashes  they  are  in  a  position  to  keep 
them  in  good  health.  One  mistake,  often  made,  is 
over-haste  in  getting  the  plants  under  cover.  As 
soon  as  the  first  heavy  rains  come  toward  the  end 
of  September,  they  are  frequently  put  into  their 
winter  quarters,  and  are  thus  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  abundance  of  pure  air  and  refreshing 
autumnal  rains.  If  a  plant  has  been  well  grown 
it  will  not  fear,  but  will  rejoice  in  the  occasional 
drenching  rains  of  autumn.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  Strawberry  has  completed  its  growth  by  the 
middle  of  September,  but  this  is  wrong.  There 
is  a  considerable  increase  of  bulk  up  to  the  middle 
and,  in  some  years,  to  the  end  of  October.  It  is 
the  autumn  weather  that  does  this,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  not  justified  in  depriving  plants  of  its 
beneficial  infiuence.  I  am  sure,  and  many  of  your 
readers  will  endorse  the  statement,  that  Straw- 
berries this  year  made  more  growth  in  the  six 
weeks  following  the  first  week  in  September  than 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  This  often 
hap]iens  after  a  hot,  dry  season.  When  plants  are 
stored  away  so  early,  they  are  apt  to  get  dry 
frequently,  but  if  they  are  not  wintered  till  the 
end  of  October,  and  are  stored  away  when  quite 
wet,  they  will  rarely  need  looking  to  till  they  are 
required  for  forcing.  They  remain  in  an  equable 
state  of  moisture  through  the  winter. 

Plant;  several  years  in-  the  .same  pots. — The 
possibility  of  getting  good  crops  of  fruit  from 
plants  that  have  had  no  change  of  soil  for  several 
years  has  on  several  occasions  been  questioned  in 
The  Garden.  Some  years  of  experience  have 
jiroved  to  my  satisfaction  that  in  quantity  and 
quality,  the  produce  given  by  old  plants  is  quite 
equal  to  that  given  by  young  ones.  Of  course, 
they  must  be  rightly  managed  ;  there  must  be 
some  labour  expended  on  them,  but  so  there  must 
on  young  plants.  It  happened  same  years  ago 
that  we  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  a  sufiicient 
number  of  young  plants,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  some  of  the  old  ones.  These  we  found  an- 
swered so  well,  that  we  did  not  trouble  to  get 
any  great  number  of  runners.  The  treatment 
given  was  as  follows  :  Early  in  .June  the  foliage 
was  cut  off,  thus  getting  rid  of  red  spider. 
It  is  noteworthy,  that  as  soon  as  the  old  leaves 
are  cut  away  new  ones  immediately  begin  to  de- 
velop ;  whereas,  when  left  on,  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer  passes  before  fresh  foliage  is  made. 
As  soon  as  each  crown  has  two  fairly  developed 
leaves  they  are  thinned  out  to  one  good  crown  to 
a  pot,  and  they  then  get  a  top-dressing  of  some 
kind.  They  are  then  placed  on  a  bed  of  free, 
rather  light,  soil,  and  are  not  disturbed  until 
September.  During  this  time  the  roots  push 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  this  gives  a 
great  impetus  to  top  growth.  About  the  first 
week  in  September  they  are  broken  off,  the  roots 
that  have  been  made  in  the  soil  are  cleared 
away,  and  if  there  are  any  signs  of  mildew,  they 
are  dipped  or  well  syringed  with  soft  soap  and 
sulphur.  They  then  get  a  top-dressing  of  three 
parts  soot  and  one  part  sand,  the  latter  being 
added  to  set  the  soot  and  keep  it  from  floating  off 
when  watered.  This,  being  well  watered  in,  binds 
firmly  on  to  the  surface,  gives  a  fine  colour  to  the 
foliage,  and  prevents  the  formation  of  Moss  all 
through  the  forcing  time.  The  destruction  of  the 
roots  when  the  pots  are  disturbed  would  seem  to 
be  likely  to  be  fraught  with  disastrous  results, 
but  if  the  plants  are  kept  well  moist  for  a  week 
afterwards,  they  sustain  no  check.  It  is  also 
curious  that  the  breaking  off'  of  the  roots  at  the 
bottom  is  immediately  followed  by  the  production 
of  new  ones  from  the  crown,  and  as  well  as  from 
the  old  roots  composing  the  ball.  In  the  course 
of  a  month  the  pots  are  again  filled  with  new 
fibres,  and  the  roots  from  the  crown,  which  are 
much  stronger  than  those  produced  by  young 
plants,  will  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pots. 
Occasionally  I  have  shifted  some  of  these  plants 


during  .July  into  S-inch  pots,  and  they  then  made 
specimens  about  like  what  old  stools  in  the  open  air 
are  when  doing  well.  I  have  had  plants  of  Sir  C. 
Napier  with  more  than  a  dozen  good  ffower-spikes 
on  them.  Such  plants  will  not  do  for  early  work, 
but  they  are  good  for  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of 
late  fruit,  say,  early  in  June.  A  fiiend  of  mine 
has  adopted  this  system  with  a  modification.  In- 
stead of  letting  the  roots  go  through,  he  shakes 
them  partly  out  in  August,  gives  fresh  drainage 
and  a  little  new  soil.  This  is  the  way  I  should 
recommend  if  any  reader  of  The  Garden  wished 
to  grow  on  the  old  plants,  and  this  is  the  way  to 
get  the  best  rooted  and  strongest  plants  that  can 
be  grown.  Such  plants  are  more  sure  of  fruiting 
than  young  ones— that  at  least  is  my  experience. 
I  have  compared  old  plants  with  young  ones  both 
in  respect  to  heaviness  of  crop  and  quality  of 
berry,  and  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  I  have 
never  found  any  difference.  There  need  be  no 
surprise  that  this  should  be  the  case  ;  it  does  not 
matter  what  the  age  of  the  plant  is  if  it  has  the 
requisite  strength.  I  do  not  suppose  that  many 
readers  of  TheIJarden  will  care  to  grow  on  old 
plants,  but  if  through  circumstances  they  should 
be  obliged  to  do  so,  they  may  rest  assured  as  to 
the  results  if  they  will  give  them  proper  treatment. 
It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  it  is  quite  as  easy  to 
get  young  plants  as  to  grow  on  old  ones.  Those 
who  find  this  to  be  the  case,  need  not,  of  course 
trouble  about  retaining  old  ones;  but  where  there 
is  any  difiiculty  in  procuring  good  strong  runners, 
I  would  advise  the  best  of  the  old  plants  to  be 
kept. 

Strawderries  after  FRriTiNo.— One  reason 
why  plants  collapse  after  having  j  ielded  one  or 
two  crops  of  fruit  is  that  they  do  not  get  any  par- 
ticular attention  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The 
Strawberry  probably  bears  a  greater  weight  of 
fruit  in  proportion  to  its  .'ize  than  any  other  hardy 
fruit,  and  whilst  this  is  ripening  off  there  is  a 
great  strain  on  the  plant.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  large-berried  kinds,  and  when  very  dry 
weather  accompanies  or  immediately  follows  the 
ripening  period.  During  the  time  that  the  fruit 
is  swelling,  a  Strawberry  plantation  is  a  source  of 
much  interest ;  the  eye  of  the  grower  is  constantly 
upon  it:  but  this  supervision  often  ceases  with  the 
ripening  off' of  the  crop,  and  the  plants  frequently 
get  no  attention  for  a  month  or  so.  It  is,  how- 
ever, just  at  that  time  that  a  little  attention  is 
much  needed;  a  day's  work  would  often  save  the 
plants  for  another  year.  In  the  first  place,  some 
of  the  old  foliage  should  be  cut  oil',  and  where 
there  is  a  mass  of  crowns  they  should  be  thinned 
out  to  three  or  four.  Then  give  a  top-dressing  of 
some  kind,  and  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  if  the 
weather  is  dry.  It  is  surprising  what  this  does 
for  the  plants;  the  partial  defoliation  and  thinning 
of  the  crowns  give  them  a  new  lease  of  life,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  autumn  they  will  have  made 
seven  or  eight  good  substantial  crowns,  very 
different  from  the  mass  of  more  or  less  weakly 
ones  that  are  often  to  be  seen  on  old  stools. 
Early  in  autumn  a  good  dressing  of  soot  is  very 
beneficial,  as  it  gives  great  substance  to  the 
foliage.  J.  (j_  B_ 


APPLES  FOR  PROEir. 

There  never  was  a  more  encouraging  time  for  makino- 
a  start  in  Apiile-tree  planting  for  market  than  at 
present.  It  needs  but  a  glance  into  our  markets  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical  that  we  can  still  get  the 
highest  price  for  home-grown  Apples,  no  matter  how 
many  may  be  on  sale  of  foreign  growth.  Thus  we 
have  the  first  three  months  of  the  Apple  season  with- 
out any  rivals  in  which  to  dispose  of  our  early  free- 
bearing  sorts  of  the  Codlin  tjpe,  and  after  that  we 
must  be  prepartd  with  sorts  that  will  bear  comparison 
with  anything  foreigners  are  likely  to  send.  Some 
say  we  have  too  many  orchards  already,  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  one-half  of  the  orchards  now  in 
exisitence  are  worthless.  Good  fiuit  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  trees  prematurely  old  through  neglect. 
No  wonder  that  the  produce  of  trees  that  ought  to  be 
grubbed  up  and  burned  is  specked,  worm-eaten,  and 
unsaleable;    yet    Apples    only    need    common-sense 
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culture,  Blenheim  Grange,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Wtllingtons,  Ribston,  Queenings,  Russets,  and  a  few 
others  are  sufficient  for  the  largest  orchards  that  are 
likely  to  be  planted.  I  should  like  to  see  for  once  a 
1  irge  orchard  of  Blenheim  Orange,  a  variety  that 
always  sells  well.  The  expense  of  planting  is  not  so 
great  a3  many  imagine,  and  the  idea  that  a  joung 
orchard  produces  nothing  for  the  first  few  years  is 
wholly  a  mistake.  Whether  planted  with  standards 
or  dwarfs,  the  land  should  be  cultivated  and  manured, 
and  such  crops  as  Potatoes  grown  between  the  rows, 
but  do  not  plant  bush  fruits;  they  are  too  exhausli-ig 
and  there  is  plenty  of  them  already;  do  not  cro}) 
close  lip  to  the  trees;  on  the  contrary,  give  them  a 
clear  space  all  round  for  their  roots.  Apple  trees  do 
not  require  a  great  deal  of  manure  at  planting  time, 
i.c.y  if  the  soil  is  rich  en-jugh  to  grow  good  vegetable-, 
or  Corn,  but  after  planting  the  roots  shouM  be 
mulched.  The  mulching  keeps  them  warm  in  winter, 
saves  them  from  drought  in  summer,  and  provides 
food  for  the  rootlets  near  the  surface.  On  a  large 
scale  in  the  case  of  orchards  laid  down  with  Grass, 
the  only  way  of  supplying  the  roots  with  food  is  by 
grazing  the  orchard  with  sheep  in  summer,  and  win- 
ter dressing  with  farmyard  manure.  Every  shoot 
must  be  fully  exposed  to  light,  and  the  bark  must  be 
painted  with  paraffin  oil  to  free  ic  from  insects,  Moss, 
aad  other  parasites.  If  dwarf  trees  are  adopted,  let 
them  have  the  soil  entirely  to  themselves;  do  not 
choke  them  with  bushes  of  any  kind.  J.   G. 

J/anls. 


Books. 


APPLES  AND  PEARS  AS  VINTAGE 
FRUITS.* 

This  liandy  little  volume  of  some  i250  pages  has 
been  published  soon  after  the  completion  of  the 
la-t  put  of  the  "Herefordshire  Pomona."  The 
Wool  hope  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  late  Dr.  Bull,  spent  nine  years  in 
getting  up  the  "Pomona"  with  its  4:50  beauti- 
fully coloured  plates,  but,  fully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  the  work  was  too  expensive  for  the  masses, 
the  club  determined  upon  publishing  a  selection 
of  papers  fi'om  it,  with  sections  of  fiuit,  at  a  price 
that  should  at  once  place  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  cider  grower  in  the  kingdom.  This  the 
society  did  not  do  one  day  too  soon ;  the  crown- 
ing work  of  the  editor's  life  wa^i  the  re- writing  of 
the  papers  which  he  had  selected,  and  the  draw- 
ing with  his  own  hand  of  the  sections  of  fruits 
with  which  the  book  is  illustrated.  This  state- 
ment alone  should  recommend  the  book,  for  the 
editor,  a  keen  oliserver,  spent  many  years  of  his 
life  in  the  centre  of  the  richest  cider  district  in 
England;  he  also  gained  much  useful  informa- 
tion from  the  French  during  his  visit  to  the  (_'on- 
gress  at  Rouen  in  1884,  and  the  outcome  is  a 
mass  of  useful  matter  in  a  very  convenient  form. 
In  these  days  of  agricultural  depression,  when 
1  mdlords  and  tenants  alike  are  suffirring,  when 
the  colonist,  aided  by  brighter  climes,  is  be.ating 
us  out  of  our  own  markets,  when  even  our  own 
railway  companies  are  dead  against  us,  this  care- 
fully written  book  should  be  read  by  everyone 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  Apple,  its  scientitic 
management  and  conversion  into  a  beverage  more 
wholesome  than  much  of  the  wine  now  imported 
into  this  country.  So  thoroughly  practical  in- 
deed are  the  short  chapters  on  soils,  manures, 
and  general  culture,  that  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  this  little  volume  may  be  perused 
with  profit  by  every  horticulturist  who  wishes  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  production  of 
culinary  and  dessert  fruit  for  the  English 
market. 

The  flr.-t  pait  of  the  work  is  divided  into 
.short  chapters  on  the  orchard  and  its  products, 
i.e.,  cider  and  perry,  and  a  most  interesting  and 

■  "Tbe  Ap|.Ie  and  Pe!>r  as  Vintigo  Fruits."  IlyH.  G.  Bull, 
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instructive  portion  it  is.  Then  follow  chapters 
on  the  orchard  generally,  orchard  trees,  fruit 
management  and  fermentation,  chapters  which 
should  be  made  prominent  subjects  in  every 
rural  elementary  school  and  agricultural  college, 
esjiccially  those  in  cider  districts.  Then  we  have 
a  chapter  on  the  orchaid  in  its  commercial  as- 
pect, no  trilling  matter  when  it  is  estinuited  that 
the  produce  ot  one  county  (Hereford),  with  its 
27,000  acres,  principally  of  Apples  ami  Pears,  is 
Worth  i;i27,0O0  per  annum.  A  very  important 
chapter  in  the  "  Pomona  " — renovation  of  the 
orchard — is  too  lightly  treated,  as  much  may  and 
must  be  done  in  this  direction  before  growers 
can  discuss  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  or 
comfort  our  future  orchard  prospects.  The 
writer's  remarks  under  this  head  run  as  fol- 
lows;— 

English  agriculturists  have  now  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  world,  and  it  is  desirable  on  every 
account  that  they  should  enlarge  their  sphere  of 
action.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  so  much  to 
Corn  aud  cattle  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  they 
should  pay  closer  attemiou  to  the  growth  of  other 
prudacta  whith  will  command  a  constant  and  lucra- 
tive market  in  our  own  populous  and  wealthy  towns. 
.  .  .  .  Happy  in  these  times  are  they  who,  living 
in  districts  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hardy 
fruits,  can  turn  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  Our 
orchards  ought  to  supply  economically  and  profitably 
the  markets  of  our  cities  and  towns  with  an  abund- 
ance of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  to  be  able  to  meet 
successfully,  moreover,  an  active  competition  from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  from  America,  and  even  from 
Australia. 

Herefordshire,  Devonshire,  and  Somtrsetshire,  and 
other  districts  capable  of  producing  cider  and  perry 
of  good  quality  have  .a  peculiar  advantage  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  branch  of  agricultural  industry  that  may 
be  made  very  remunerative.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
likely  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  fluctuations  of 
ordinary  tiwde,  and  has  therefore,  with  proper  care, 
only  the  seasons  to  contend  with.  The  present  state 
of  our  legislature  is  most  favourable  to  its  extension, 
since  there  are  no  longer  any  restrictions  on  its  pro- 
duce by  taxation,  nor  yet  on  its  sale  direct  from  the 
orchards ;  whilst  as  regards  foreign  competition,  there 
is  no  probability  that  the  supply  for  our  home  con- 
sumption can  be  seriously  interfered  with  for  this,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  that  bevei'ages  which  only  con- 
tain so  slight  a  proportion  of  alcuhol  are  readily  sus- 
ceptible of  re-fermentation  caused  by  the  constant 
shaking  incident  on  conveyance  from  a  distance. 

Landlord  and  tenant  are  alike  interested  in  the 
utmost  development  of  our  home  industries.  The 
greatest  attention  mu3t  be  paid  to  the  special  pro- 
ducts of  every  district.  Great  competition  must  be 
met  by  high  cultivation,  by  economy,  and  by  in- 
telligent, persevering  industry.  The  land  must  be 
managed,  if  not  in  the  letter,  yet  in  the  economic 
spirit  of  Jt>hn  Stuart  Mill,  who  pointed  as  an  illus- 
tration to  the  Cabbige  of  the  French  propiietor,  so 
carefully  dug  round,  watered,  and  manured  ;  so  In- 
divid usilised,  in  short,  as  though  the  whole  profit  of 
the  farm  centred  in  that  one  single  vegetable.  By 
thus  paying  greater  attention  to  minute  details,  the 
farm  may  become,  what  it  ought  to  be  in  these  days 
of  competitive  agriculture  in  both  hemispheres,  a 
duplicale  of  the  garden  on  a  large  scale. 

Tarning  to  the  editoi's  opinions  upon  pruning, 
we  have  (p.  30)  — 

The  necessary  pruiung  in  the  orchard  is  very  apt 
either  to  be  neglected  altogether,  or  to  be  carried  out 
in  excess.  In  the  cui  case  the  boughs  grow  matted 
together,  and  bear  their  fruit  small  in  size  and  defi- 
cient in  quality  ;  or  in  the  other,  whole  boughs  are 
mercilessly  lopped  off  close  to  the  trunk,  leaving  those 
great  lound  scars  commonly  called  "owl's  faces,"  to 
otTend  the  eye  of  every  good  orchardist,  since  they 
show  how  deeply  the  trees  have  been  injured.  It 
would  sometimes  seem  as  if  the  want  of  fagots  sug- 
gested "a  turn  at  j'runing,"  when  the  poor  trees  are 
mercilessly  attacked,  at  tlie  cost  of  their  strength  and 


The  trunk  of  a  tree  is  fed  by  its  branches,  just  as 
a  river  is  fed  by  its  tributaries.  It  is  not  nourished 
by  the  sap  taken  up  by  the  roots  from  the  soil  until 
it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere  in  the 
leaves  ;  and  thus  its  growth  is  downward  from  the 
foliage,  and  not  upwards  from  the  roots.  Every 
branch  of  a  tree  has  smaller  branches  of  its  own,  and 
is  in  fact  to  them  a  tree.  Now,  supposing  a  branch 
to  be  condemned,  instead  of  proceeding  by  capital 
punishment  (which  admits  of  no  repentance  except  to 
the  inflictor),  the  humane  process  is  this.  Select  a 
branchlet  which  happens  to  grow  in  the  most  favour- 
able direction,  and  at  the  point  where  it  springs  cut 
off  the  main  branch  obliquely  in  the  direction  of  the 
growing  branchlet,  undercutting  at  first  to  prevent 
spalte.ing,  and  prune  the  wound  as  much  as  possible 
into  symmetry  wiih  the  direction  of  the  new  leader. 
In  another  jear  or  two  serve  the  new  leader  in  the 
same  w.ay,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  if  requi- 
site. The  result  is  this.  The  growth  of  the  original 
condemned  bi'anch  is  entirely  stopped  without  its 
being  itself  killed,  and  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in- 
creases its  size  gets  less  in  proportion,  and  may  gene- 
rally in  a  few  years  be  moved  entirely  without  injury 
or  eyesore  close  to  the  stem  ;  ttiat  is  to  say,  when 
the  proportionate  size  of  the  scar  to  the  stem  is  such 
that  it  will  heal  perfectly  in  two  or  three  summers. 

Thoroughly  at  home  as  a  microscopist.  Dr. 
Bull's  papers  on  fungoid  growths,  insect  enemies, 
aud  diseases  will  be  found  alike  useful  to  the 
farmer  and  the  gardener.  His  remarks  and 
quotations  on  gathering,  storing,  and  managing 
ripe  fruit  may  also  be  read  by  both  with  mutual 
advantage.  To  the  owners  of  old  orchards,  in 
which  nomenclature  has  been  lost  or  muddled  up 
with  local  or  outlandish  name.«,  the  latter  part  of 
the  book,  embracing  loO  pages,  will  be  found  of 
immense  value,  as  it  not  only  contains  faithful 
sectionsjby  means  of  which  the  names  of  all  leading 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  can  be  determined, 
but  it  also  briefly  gives  the  history,  where  known, 
the  locality  which  suits  them  best,  a  minute 
description  of  the  fruit,  wood,  and  flowers,  as 
well  as  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  juice.  Take, 
as  an  example,  the  Foxwhelp,  which  may  be 
considered  the  king  of  t'ider  Apples  : — 

Density  of  fr  sli  j  lice  ..  ..  ..       I'OOS 

D>.  aftur  24  hoars' exposure  to  air         ..       lUO 

1(13  pirts  Ity  Weight  yielded  of  sugar      ..  14'40 
Tanniu,  muei'age,  salt,  &c.           ..         ..       S'60 

Water 77  100 

If  space  admitted,  we  might  (piote  more  or  less 
from  every  page,  but  c|^uite  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
the  soil  are  indebted  to  the  Woolliope  Club  and 
its  late  leader  for  a  valuable  book,  which  comes 
within  their  reach  at  an  opportune  time,  and  which 
should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  elevate  our 
orchards  to  their  proper  commercial  position. 
The  t3'pe  is  bold  and  the  paper  good,  and  the 
work,  upon  the  whole,  is  worthy  of  the  editor  of 
the  "Herefordshire  Pomona.''  W.  C. 


NOTES  OX  MARKET  NUR3ERIE5. 
Thk  speciality  cf  Messrs.  Drovers'  nurseries  at 
Fareham  is  flowers  for  cutting,  and  notably  white 
flowers,  with  which  house  after  house  is  packed  until 
there  is  hardly  space  to  get  amongst  the  plants. 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  and  while  Camellias  are  ju-t 
now  magnificent,  and  every  shoot  is  surmounted  by 
great  bunches  of  buds  and  blooms  in  various  stages, 
that  will  keep  up  a  supply  for  months.  They  are 
gathered  e\'ery  morning  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  by  post  or  rail,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as 
only  the  blooms  are  picked,  no  wood  bein;;  cut,  the 
bushes  soon  attain  a  large  size.  They  are  planttd  out 
in  a  border  all  round  the  house,  and  there  is  in  addi- 
tion a  large  central  bed.  The  house,  which  is  low,  is 
span-roofed,  and  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  (iardenias  are  grown  in  several  houses 
exactly  similar  to  the  Camellias,  each  bush  being  on  a 
large  hillock  of  the  best  peat,  and  they  are  really  a 
sight  worth  looking  at  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but 
especially  when  covered  with  thousands  of   bud-',  for 
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the  picking  is  t  lo  closely  followed  up  to  allow  of  many 
fully  exfianded  blooms  being  seen.  The  roofs  of  these 
houses  are  covered  with  Stephanotis,  planted  out,  and 
from  which  flowers  are  procurable  in  one  or  other 
of  the  houses  nearly  the  whole  jear  r.nind.  These 
houses  get  copious  dreuchings  of  so  t  water ;  the 
latter  feeds  the  Gardenias,  and  enables  them  to 
produce  c|U9ntities  of  blooms  of  good  substance  and 
purity.  Keeping  such  houses  free  from  mealy  bug  is 
a  heavy  item  of  expenditure,  several  boys  being  em- 
ployed almost  continuously  in  sponging  and  brushirg. 

The  Arum  Lily  house  is  a  grand  sight  at  certain 
times,  lUOO  puts  being  ranged  in  it  as  thickly  as  they 
can  staid,  and  all  containing  good  stocky  plants  t'  at 
have  b'  en  plunged  in  the  open  ground  all  summer. 
Tuey  keep  very  dwarf  and  sturdy  in  foliage,  and 
throw  upline  spikes.  Five-inch  and  (j-ineh  poti  are 
the  >izes  used,  and  the  supply  lasts  from  October  until 
E  ster,  when  they  are  cleared  out  and  some  othi  r 
kind  of  plant  introduced.  The  spikes  of  this  L'ly  are 
al^'ays  in  re(iuest  for  church  decoration,  funeral 
wre  iths  and  crosse.',  &c  ,  and  they  last  a  long  time  in 
a  cub  state. 

Double  Primulas  and  winter-floweiing  Pelargo- 
niums are  both  well  grown,  also  Maidenhair  Ferns  in 
countless  numbers,  the  demand  for  this  being  aii  all- 
the  year-round  one.  Adiantum  cuneatum  is  the  kind 
grown  most  largely,  being  liked  best  by  bouquetists  ; 
but  the  slender-leaved  A.  gracillimum  is  a'so  used  for 
special  purpr-ses. 

Roses  planted  out,  trained  on  wires  like  Vines,  and 
grown  in  other  ways,  fill  many  houses.  Gh-ire  de- 
Dijon,  Mare-cbal  Niel,  Xiphetos,  and  a  few  brilliant- 
coloured  ones,  good  in  the  buil  state,  are  produced  in 
quintity,  and  most  of  the  Tea  sorts,  such  as  Safrano, 
Marie  Van  Iloutte,  etc.,  are  coming  on  in  pots, 
(ireenfiy,  so  destructive  to  Roses,  is  kept  in  check  by 
t'mely  and  constant  light  fumigations. 

Cliristmas  Roses  in  pots  and  boxes  were  plentiful, 
as  were  also  Deutzias  antl  other  hardy  material  for 
spring  flowering  in  cold  houses. 

All  the  rain-water  that  falls  on  the  houses  here  is 
stored  for  use  until  required,  by  means  of  converting 
every  alternate  pathway  into  a  cemented  tank,  and 
running  all  the  surplus  rain-water  into  them. 

(fv.ipnrt.  J.  Gr.dosi. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

TOMATOES  IN  AMERICA. 

PF,uii.\r.s  no  fruit  or  vegetable  show.s  the  result 
of  careful  selection  so  much  as  the  Tomato.  Within 
the  last  few  years  it  has  made  rapid  advance 
towards  perfection.  Solidity,  medium  size,  tliin- 
ness  of  skin,  perfect  shape,  and  prolific  bearing 
have  been  the  standard  aimed  at,  and  has,  I  think, 
been  attained.  The  best  are  Cardinal,  deep  red, 
perfectly  round  and  smooth;  Acme,  pink,  per- 
fectly round,  smooth  and  early  ;  Beauty  (Living- 
ston's), an  improved  Acme  ;  Perfection  (Living- 
ston's), red,  quite  round  and  smooth  ;  this  kind  is 
exceedingly  prolific,  bearing  medium-sized  fruit, 
and  is  a  really  good  market  kind.  Trophy  is  of 
good  repute,  but  to  my  thinking  does  not  come  up 
to  any  of  the  others,  except,  perhaps,  in  flavour. 
The  fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  above- 
named  (which  are  medium-sized)  It  is  orange  in 
colour,  slightly  flattened  and  lobed,  and  not  such 
a  heavy  bearer,  or  so  early  as  some.  Last  in  my 
li-t  comes  the  new  Mikado,  sent  out  last  season 
by  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  of  Kew  York,  and  Bur- 
pee, of  Philadelphia — the  latter  under  the  name 
of  Turner  Hybrid.  This  is  a  new  departure  alto- 
gether, and,  judging  from  our  first  year's  results, 
not  quite  satisfactory.  In  growth,  its  Potato-leaf 
and  vigorous  habit  are  its  distinctive  features. 
Not  only  are  the  fruits  large,  but  very  ugly,  nor 
do  they  ripen  evenly  or  fully.  In  our  patch  of 
something  like  sixty  plants,  one  only  bore  per- 
fect fruit.  These  were  red  and  large,  though 
not  so  large  as  the  uglier  ones.  But  the  great 
point  was  the  quantity  of  fruit  that  one  plant 
bore.  I  .shall  scarcely  be  believed  when  I  state 
that  I  picked  over  half  a  bushel  off  one  plant, 
which  covered  4  square  yards,  though  some  others 


were  even  more  gross.  I  did  not  neglect  to  save 
all  .seed  of  that  plant  I  could  find,  and  something 
else  I  did — I  got  a  batch  of  nicely  rooted  cuttings, 
and  it  seems  to  me  I  could  increase  my  stock  to 
almost  any  extent  in  that  way. 

T.  D.  Hatfield. 


VEGETABLE  FORCING. 

IIOTiiErs  are  useful  at  all  times,  as  the  bottom-he.\t 
which  they  afford  is  valuable  for  rooting  cuttings,  in 
growing  plants  which  require  heat  at  the  root,  and 
also  for  forcing  vegetables.  It  is  in  the  latter  respect 
that  they  are  in  demand  at  this  season,  and  with  a 
good  hotbetl  or  two,  vegetable  forcing  becomes  a 
simple  matter.  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  especially 
are  easily  f.'rced  with  the  aid  of  a  hotbed,  and  early 
Potatoes,  Radishes,  and  such  like  grow  freely  on 
hotbeds  in  the  early  spring  months.  To  ensure 
success,  however,  with  any  or  all  of  these,  a  good 
bed  is  necessary,  and  as  they  cannot  be  re-made  after 
being  once  planted,  c.ire  should  be  taken  that  they 
are  satisfactory  at  the  beginning.  When  made  up 
hurriedly  or  imperfectly,  they  generally  heat  vi-dently 
for  a  short  time  ;  then  the  heat  goes  down  and  their 
usefulness  ceases.  When  the  produce  is  only  half 
grown  at  this  time,  the  decline  of  the  heat  causes  it 
to  fail,  and  the  whole  of  the  expense  of  making  the 
heitbed  as  well  as  putting  in  the  crops  is  lost.  It  is 
the  danger  of  this  occurring  which  should  make 
everyone  mo-t  cartfid  in  forming  their  h<>tbeds.  The 
best  hotbed  materials  are  litter  from  the  stables  and 
leaves.  Two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter  make  a  good  mixture.  The  droppings  may 
be  shaken  from  the  manure  to  form  Mushroom  beds, 
and  the  long  material  should  be  well  mixed  with 
the  leaves.  They  may  be  thrown  together  roughly 
at  first,  but  they  should  be  turned  daily  for  a  week  or 
more,  and  when  finished  the  whole  shouUi  be  tho- 
roughly well  mixeel  together.  It  is  in  this  the  main 
part  of  a  good  hotbed  resides,  as  a  bed  comp'sed  of 
liot  rnanure  alone  soorr  coo's  down,  while  one  made 
entirely  of  leaves  fails  to  heat  sufficiently  ;  but  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  hilds  the  heat  for  a  long  time  and 
answers  the  piu'pose  admirably.  In  making  a  hot- 
bed up  to  last  for  any  length  of  time,  it  cannot  be  too 
firmly  put  together.  A  loose  heap  never  retains  the 
heat  more  than  a  week  or  two,  but  a  firm  bed  will  keep 
warm  for  two  or  three  months.  The  bed  should  al- 
ways be  made  1  foot  or  more  wider  all  round  than 
the  frame  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of  it,  and  when 
the  heat  goes  down  the  outside  part  shordd  be  taken 
away  and  a  warm  lining  substituted.  A  temporary 
I'Cd  need  not  be  more  than  18  inches  liigh  in  the  front 
and  2  feet  at  the  back  ;  but  a  three  or  four  months' 
bed  should  be  2  feet  G  inches  in  hciglit  at  the  front, 
and  4  feet  in  height  at  the  back,  and  as  building 
goes  on,  the  whole  must  be  trodden  down  frequently 
freim  bottom  to  top.  Cambkiax. 


Two  good  Potatoes. — Among  the  numerous 
novelties  sent  out  of  late  years  there  are  few  that  will 
long  be  cultivated.  Two  noteworthy  exceptions  will, 
however,  be  found  in  Sutton's  Seedling  and  Abund- 
ance. The  former,  which  is  of  moderately  strong 
growth,  is  very  prolific,  srrd  the  majority  of  the 
tubers  are  handsome  enoush  for  exhibition,  while  all 
are  of  excellent  table  quality.  It  belongs  to  the 
white  kidney  section  ;  in  shape  not  unlike  a  good 
Woodstock  Kidney,  only  the  skin  is  rougher,  and 
some  of  the  tubers  tend  to  roundness.  Abundance,  a 
white  round  variety,  grows  strongly,  and  gives  pro- 
mise of  being  disease-resisting.  It  crops  heavily,  the 
tubers  are  rough-skinned  and  clean  in  appearance,  or 
such  as  would  sell  readily,  and  no  fault  can  be  found 
with  the  quality.  At  Draycot  Manor,  near  Chippen- 
ham, a  consielerable  number  of  varieties,  new  and 
old,  were  tried  this  season,  and  among  these  Sutton's 
Seedling  and  Abundance  stood  out  pre-eminently 
good.— W.  L 

Autumn-sown  Peas  and  Beans. — Although 
the  custom  of  sowing  Peas  and  Beans  in  autumn  has 
of  lite  fallen  into  di-repute,  it  has  many  things  to 
recommend  it.  It  is,  I  think,  sp"cially  well  suited 
for  dry,  poor  soil,  such  as  prevails  largely  on  the 
south  coast ;  under  such  circumstances  both  Peas 
and  Beans  get  much  more  firmly  rooted  than  they  do 


in  spring,  and  are  able  to  defy  a  spell  of  dry  weather 
should  it  set  in  early  in  the  season.  If  not  already 
done,  this  is  a  good  time  to  sow,  and  the  advantage 
of  getting  such  work  done  in  a  comparatively  slack 
time  will  be  helpful  in  spring.  The  Early  Mazagan 
and  Long-pod  Beans  are  very  hardy,  and  are  never 
more  useful  or  appreciated  than  when  got  in  early  in 
the  season.  Of  Peas  there  are  many,  both  white  and 
blue,  that  answer  well  for  the  purpose.  Rinijleader 
is  a  capital  kind.  One  of  the  things  in  which  old 
gardeners  firmly  believed  was  sowing  early  in  winter, 
and,  singular  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  endless  kinds 
sent  out,  we  have  not  gained  anything  in  point  of 
earliness  in  the  days  when  our  forefathers  depended 
principally  on  early  sowing  for  their  early  gathering. 
In  the  flower  garden  I  find  sweet  Peas  sowrr  now 
answer  admirably  ;  they  get  deeply  rooted,  and  will 
be  in  full  bloom  fronr  May  throughout  the  entire 
season,  provided  the  pods  are  kept  picked  off  before 
they  exhaust  the  plant  by  seed-bearing,  as  no  plant 
can  perform  such  double  duty  for  any  length  of  time.- 
—J.  G.,  Ji.ni's. 


AN  ENGLISH  CELERY  SHOW. 
M.\NY  of  the  hardest  workers  and  those  whose  work 
is  of  the  most  cheerless  description  are  enthusiasts  as 
regards  some  hobby.  These  are  notably  coal-miners 
antl  mill  operatives,  whose  productions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  humbler  varieties  of  fruit,  flowers,  anel 
vegetables  vie  with  the  efforts  of  great  gardener.'. 
Especially  is  this  so  in  the  counties  of  I.ancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growing  there  is 
universal.  At  one  time  Rhubarb  was  the  plant 
which  everyone  grew.  Then  came  Gooseljerry 
cul  ore,  when  big  Gooseberries  were  not  merely  the 
autumnal  production  of  newspaper  paragraphists, 
but  could  be  seen  in  dozens  as  bi.j  as  Victoria  Plums 
,at  shows.  Afterwards  came  Cabbages  aud  Cauli- 
flowers, whose  dimensions  and  weights  would  he  re- 
garded as  fabulous  did  I  name  them.  And  now  the 
rage  is  Celery-growing.  Each  of  these  hobbies  has 
yet  many  followers,  but  fashion  changes.  With  these 
there  are  flowers  which  receive  a  like  attention. 
Pansies,  Gladioli,  and  Asters  appear  to  be  the 
favourites  just  now,  though  Pelirgoniums  and  Fuchsias 
are  always  popular. 

In  a  Lancashire  town,  which  shall  be  nameless,  I 
recently  saw  the  advertisement  of  a  Celery  show,  and 
a  unifjue  advertisement  it  was.  Projecting  from  the 
upper  window  of  a  public-hovrse,  called  the  ''Shoulder 
of  Mutton,"  was  a  flagstaff,  upon  which  were  hung  a 
dozen  copper  kettles,  and  at  the  extreme  end  a  big 
bunch  of  (Jelery.  Nothing  could  be  more  suggestive, 
anel  it  combined  two  eminent  necessities  in  successful 
advertising — prominence  and  effectiveness.  I  learned 
that  the  show  was  to  take  place  that  evening  ;  it  was 
Saturday,  and  in  due  course  I  paid  my  twopence — 
which,  by  the  way,  was  good  for  a  jiint  <if  ''drmk  "  as 
I  came  out — to  find  the  show  in  the  long  room  of  the 
house.  Here  was  gathered  together  a  remarkably 
good  collection,  not  only  of  Celery,  but  of  Potatoes 
anel  Pansies,  of  Cabbages  and  Cucumbers,  of  Fuchsias 
and  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers.  But  the  Celery 
was  decidedly  in  the  ascendant.  Behind  the  winning 
lots  of  this  latter  edible  were  the  copper  kettles,  or 
the  britannia-metal  teapots,  the  latter  j^iven  as  second 
prizes.  The  winning  lot  of  untrinimed  C=lery  weighed 
14  lbs.  4j  ozs.,  and  the  corresponeling  victor  iir  the 
trimmed  t  lass  9  lbs  S^  ozs.  These  weights  will  give 
some  indication  of  the  size,  and  from  what  I  could 
see  of  the  bunches,  they  were  tender  and  beautifully 
white. 

Nights  and  days  had  been  spent  in  their  culture  ; 
heaps  t)f  n^anure  had  been  supplied  to  the  ground 
around  them,  and  doubtless  during  the  week  previous 
to  the  show,  the  grower  had  worked  by  day  and  sat 
up  all  night  watching  his  plants  against  the  designs 
of  some  unscrupulous  opponent.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  Gooseberries  and  flowers  to  be  watched  day 
and  night  previous  to  a  show,  lest  some  evil  befall 
that  which  it  is  hoped  will  secure  the  copper  kettle, 
the  height  of  the  competitor's  ambiiion.  A  Lanca- 
shire house  is  never  complete  without  one  of  these 
utensils  ;  and  polished  as  only  Lancashire  women 
can  poliah — that  is,  with  plenty  of  the  stuff  known  as 
"elbow  grease" — they  are  brilliant  ornaments  in  the 
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kitchen,  or  "house,"  as  it  is  usually  called.  Many 
of  those  to  be  seen  in  Lancashire  houses  have  been 
won  at  such  shows  as  this  one.  A  young  fellow 
ftela  impelled  to  win  a  kettle  either  before  or  after 
his  weddiDg,  in  order  to  maintain  his  claim  to  man- 
hood. But  there  ia  a  reverse  s'de  to  the  shield. 
Held  in  public-houses  promottd  by  publican?,  they 
are  a  direct  incentive  to  drinking,  especially  with 
the  drink  tickets.  We  were  regarded  as  strange 
mortals  indeed,  because  we  did  not  use  our  privi- 
lege and  *  hev  a  soop."  Some  of  the  prize-winners 
were  already,  at  the  early  hour  on  which  we  at-  , 
tended  the  show,  far  gone,  and  probably  the  kettles 
which  they  had  won  would  be  very  expensive  arti- 
cles ere  they  got  them  safely  home. — S.  B.,  in  Coanlry 
Genthman. 


Garden  Destroyers. 


CLOUDS  OF  APHIDES. 
The  most  singular  thing  about  those  described 
by  G.  B.  Buckton  (p.  r)0'2)  is  the  lateness  of  their 
appearance.  In  East  Anglia  such  swarms,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember,  have  not  appeared  later  than 
September.  I  think  I  alluded  in  The  Garden, 
some  years  since,  to  a  dense  cloud  of  aphides  that 
lasted  three  days.  It  came  from  the  east,  and  was 
thought  to  have  come  from  Germany.  Several  of 
the  movements  described  by  Mr.  Buckton  were 
observed,  though  in  a  less  definite  degree.  But 
the  chief  feature  of  the  living  cloud  was  its  den- 
sity and  its  movement  nearly,  I  believe,  from  east 
to  west.  It  was  also  mainly  migratory,  very  few 
of  the  aphides  remaining  behind  after  the  mass 
had  passed  over. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  attempted  to 
measure  the  area  of  such  swarms,  which  must  be, 
indeed,  immense,  as  'neasured  by  their  rate  of 
progress  and  the  time  needed  to  sweep  past  a 
given  point.  Their  speed,  however,  appears  to 
vary  greatly— now  being  whirled  along  by  some 
inscrutable  impulse,  and  anon  hanging  on  slug- 
gishly to  the  tail  of  the  air-currents.  In  other 
words,  no  one  can  watch  an  aphides 
cloud  for  long,  or  feel  the  impact  of 
their  mass  upon  his  face  or  hands, 
without  realising  that  the  myriads 
of  insects  have  their  active  and  pas- 
sive moods  ;  now  using  their  wings 
to  quicken  their  speed,  and  again 
folding  them  to  be  calmed  into  rest 
or  floated  on  the  wings  of  the  moving 
air. 

The  most  singular  thing  about 
these  clouds  of  aphides  is  their  erra- 
tic and  intermittent  character.  1  lid 
the  swarms  come  and  go  annually, 
they  would  be  accepted  as  inci- 
dents of  breeding,  transportation,  or 
change  of  climate  just  as  easily  ex- 
plained as  the  migration  of  swallows 
or  other  birds.  But  it  is  just  other- 
wise with  these  clouds  of  aphides. 
For  years  there  ai-e  none,  or  none 
of  any  noticeable  extent,  and  then 
they  appear  quite  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  ;  but  however  widely 
they  spread  they  never  seem  to  ex- 
pand to  anything  like  universality 
over  the  entire  country,  but  seem 
to  originate  in  and  to  be  confined 
to  local  centres,  however  wide  their 
circumferences  may  be.  Have  they, 
like  the  locust,  found  all  before 
them  fair  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  __ 
and  left  all  behind  bare  as  the  bar-  "^sf 
ren  sand ';  And  has  hunger  and 
starvation  in  their  rear  forced  them 
on  to  the  wing  'i  Possibly  our  ento- 
mologists may  be  able  to  instruct  us  on  these 
points,  or  explain  on  some  intelligent  hypothesis 
those  marvellous  flights  and  swarms  of  files  which 
are  among  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
phenomena  of  Nature.  D.  T.  F. 


on  Grapes  in  the  open  air,  in  which  he  recommends 
an  application  of  sulphur  and  soft  soa])  for 
mildew.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  Mr.  Cornhill  would 
inform  me  how  much  sulphur  is  required  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  how  dissolved,  and  if  the  water 
should  be  warm,  My  requirement  would  be  for 
Roses  in  the  open,  which  this  season  were  badly 
mildewed,  and  in  no  way  lessened  by  two  applica- 
tions of  sulphide  of  sodium,  so  often  recommended 
of  late.  Perliaps  I  allowed  the  mildew  to  get  too 
far  ahead.  —Jacqueminot. 

Bulb-destroying  insects.— Kindly  name  the 
accompanying  maggots,  and  tell  us  the  best  way 
to  kill  them.  We  find  them  round  the  base  of 
our  Hyacinthus  candicans  just  lifted.  Gladioli 
growing  close  to  them  they  do  not  touch.  — 
C.  B.  G. 

*„*  The  grubs  now  forwarded  are  those  of  a 
fly.  The  only  means  I  can  sui^gest  of  killing  them, 
except  lifting  the  plants  and  picking  them  off,  is 
burying  small  slices  of  Turnips,  Carrots,  or  Pota- 
toes, with  a  small  stick  stuck  into  each  to  show 
where  they  are,  near  the  plants.  These  traps 
shouldbeexamined  everyraorning.  Any  insecticide 
applied  in  suHicient  strength  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  grubs  would,  I  am  afraid,  injure  the  plants. — 
G.  S.  S. 


Orchids. 

VARIEGATED  ORCHIDS. 

So  much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  by 
Orchid  growers  to  showy  flowering  Orchids,  that 
thofe  with  fine  foliage  have  been  overlooked, 
and  yet  the  leaves  of  Anreotocliiluses,  Goodyeras, 
and  Physiiruses  far  surpass  in  beauty  those 
of  other  variegated-leaved  plants.  In  several 
gardens  these  plants,  we  are  glad  to  see,  are 
again  receiving  the  attention  which  they  de- 
serve, and  which  ihey  formerly  received  at  the 
hands  of  Orchid  growers.     A  few  years  ago  we 


Mildew    on    Eoses. — In    The    Garden    of 
November  20  there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Cornhill 


AiiEectcchilus  x.iritliiip'  yllu.s  (r.-atuial  size). 

cultivated  very  successfully  considerable  numbers 
of  these  plants.  The  Anaictochili  are  slowgrowers, 
and  one  need  never  expect  to  get  large  specimens 
of  them.  Nor  are  they  naturally  very  long-lived. 
They  are  renewed  from  seeds  from  time  to  time, 
which  they  produce  very  freely,  but  their  period 
'  of  existence  under  cultivation  may  be  much  pro- 


longed by  frequently  cutting  them  into  pieces, 
by  which  means  they  are  also  increased  in  num- 
bers. This  cutting  up  likewise  tends  to  check 
their  propensity  to  bloom,  which  under  cultivation 
too  frequently  has  a  disastrous  result,  inasmuch  as 
the  effort  to  produce  flowers  exhausts  the  plant-", 
and  in  most  instances  no  seed  is  perfected.  Wc 
have  cut  these  plants  three  times  in  one  season, 
an  operation  which  greatly  increased  our  stock, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefited  the  plants.  The 
stem  i-linuhl  be   cut  about  half-way  through,  just 


GcoJyera  Daw3cniii]a. 

below  the  second  joint ;  the  cut  should  be 
covered  with  sharp  sand  and  living  Sphagnum 
Moss,  when  it  will  speedily  throw  out  roots. 
At  this  stage  the  top  should  be  taken  off  entirely, 
potted,  and  placed  in  a  somewhat  close  atmo- 
sphere, and  in  about  a  week  it  will  have  become 
established.  Soon  after  the  top  is  removed  the 
old  plant  or  stool  will  push  out  one  or  more 
lateral  shoots,  which,  in  their  turn,  must  be  cut 
and  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Anaectochili 
and  their  allies,  the  Goodyeras  and  Physuruses, 
require  just  about  the  same  treatment,  but  of  the 
three  the  Goodyeras  are  the  most  robust.  They 
are  frequently  killed  by  too  much  heat  and 
moisture,  and  by  the  total  exclusion  of  external 
air,  by  being  shut  close  in  under  bell-glasses. 
The  temperature  in  which  they  thrive  best 
varies  from  70°  to  'i'^°  in  summer  and  from 
00'  to  6.5°  in  winter.  The  atmosphere  should  be 
well  charged  with  moisture,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
air  should  be  admitted  at  all  times  ;  they  must 
never  be  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  hut  must  be 
kept  rather  heavily  shaded.  We  have  known 
some  of  the  East  Indian  Anosctochili  to  live 
(but  not  grow)  through  the  winter  in  a  temperature 
as  low  as  40',  but  this  practice  we  do  not  advise. 
We  do  not  like  covering  these  plants  with  hell- 
glasses,  but  prefer  a  shallow  frame  in  which  the 
pots  may  be  plunged  in  living  Sphagnum  Moss. 
This  frame  should  be  covered  with  loose  panes  of 
glass,  and  thus  more  or  less  air  may  he  admitted 
without  suddenly  drying  the  leaves.  The  soil 
for  these  plants  should  be  a  mixture  of  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss,  small  nodules  of  charcoal,  a 
little  fibrous  peat,  and  some  sharp  silver  sand, 
whilst  the  drainage  must  be  kept  exceptionally 
free. 

Re-potting  should  be  done  early  in  February ; 
by  this  we  do  not  mean  they  will  require  much 
larger  pots,  but  all  the  soil  by  which  they 
have  been  surrounded  throughout  the  winter 
must  be  carefully  removed,  and  be  replaced  l.y 
clean  drainage  and  fresh  soil.  Do  not  pot  firmly, 
as  these  plants  have  thick,  fleshy,  woolly  root's, 
and  thrive  best  when  these  can  easily  penetrate 
the  soil.  The  surface  should  Ise  neatly  covered 
with  chopped,  growing  Sphagnum,  which  not 
only  tends  to  keep  the  roots  moist,  but  sets  olT 
the  foliage  to  advantage.  After  growth  has  com- 
menced, let  them  have  a  fair  amount  of  moisture, 
and  as  the  days  lengthen  the  supply  may  be  in- 
creased up  to  about  the  month  of  October,  when 
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the  quantity  given  must  be  considerably  reduced 
until  the  re-potting  season  comes  round,  but  at 
no  season  must  water  be  entirely  witliheld. 

There  have  been  a  goodly  number  of  Ana5C- 
tochili  introduced  during  the  last  twenty-tive 
years,  more  especially  in  the  first  half  of  that 
period,  but  many  of  these  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  this  country.  Amongst  those  lost  we 
fear  are  A.  Ruckeri,  Nevillianug,  and  BuUeni, 
which  were  introduced  from  Borneo  by  the 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  Tlie  following  are 
truly  handsome,  vh.,  xanthophyllus,  concinnu*, 
Petola,  hieroglyphicus,  interuiedius,  Roxburghi, 
Lowi,  Dayi,  and  Lobbi,  which  differ  more  or 
less  in  the  intensity  of  their  marking,  and  various 
forms  of  setaceus,  which  latter  obtains  the  name 
of  "  Wana  Rajah,"  or  "  King  of  the  Woods,"  in 
Ceylon,  on  account  of  the  brilliant  golden  reticu- 
lations which  cover  the  dark  velvety  bronze-green 
of  the  leaves. 

(loodyeras  much  resemble  the  last-named 
family,  of  wliich  the  illustration  of  G.  Dawsoni- 
ana,  here  given,  serves  to  show.  Other  kinds 
are  G.  Veitchi  and  Dominii,  both  garden  hybrids 
of  great  beauty  ;  G.  Rollissoni,  a  very  liandsonie 
kind,  blotched  and  striped  with  creamy-yellow 
on  a  dark  velvety-green  ground  ;  and  G.  rubro- 
venia,  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  wliich  are 
brimzy  velvet  striped  with  fiery  red.  Another 
section  of  this  genus  thrives  admirably  in  the 
coolest  house  with  the  Odontoglossums,  and 
consists  of  natives  of  .Japan.  The  best  of  them 
aie  G.  macrantha,  having  dark  velvety-green 
leaves,  streaked  and  netted  with  pale  green,  its 
variety,  luteo-marginata,  having  an  additional 
attraction,  through  its  leaves  being  bordered  with 
creamy  yellow  ;  and  G.  velutina,  with  velvety 
leaves  of  an  intense  green,  with  a  broad  metallic- 
white  band  along  the  centre. 

riiysuruses  are  for  the  most  part  plants  with 
light  green  leaves  and  silvery  markings  and  reti- 
culations, and  have  the  same  habit  of  growth  as 
the  Anajctochili,  the  bronzy-green  and  gold  fo- 
liage of  which  contrasts  well  with  that  of  the 
I'hysurus.  The  most  notable  of  this  genus  aie 
1".  argenteus,  (luerciticolus,  nobilis,  pictus,  and 
maculatus,  the  latter  species  being  discovered  by 
Cross  on  his  first  Cinchona  expedition. 

AV.  H.  G. 


Well-grown  Fhalsenopsids. — The  collecli"ii 
of  I'b.iUenopsids  at  Heaton  House,  Cheshunt,  is 
e<iualled  by  very  few  and  excelled  by  none  in  this 
country.  The  species  in  the  collection  are  P. 
amabilis,  grandifiora,  Sanderiana,  Esmeralda,  Lowi, 
leucorrhoda,  casta,  violacea, Stuarti,  cornu-cervi,  rosea, 
and  Ludderaanniana,  each  being  represented  by 
numerous  plants,  and  of  such  kinds  as  P.  grandifiora 
Lii  I  amabilis  there  are  grand  specimens  bearing  nine, 
ten,  and  thirteen  leaves  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length 
and  7  inches  across  ;  quantities  are  throwing  up 
flower-spikes  innumerable,  whilst  some  of  the  plants 
of  grandifiora  and  amabilis  have  as  many  as  sixty 
flowers  on  each  plant  fully  expanded  at  the  present 
time.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  these  plants 
have  been  stimulated  into  an  unnatural  growth,  and 
that  during  the  winter  they  will  melt  away  like  snow 
before  the  sun.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
plants  are  grown  under  cool  treatment,  not  the  cool 
^ystem  as  api>Ued  to  Odontoglossums,  but  upon  a 
plan  which  supplies  them  with  a  continuous  circula- 
tion of  frei-h  air,  which  keeps  the  house  in  such  a 
genial  condition  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
thermometer  standing  so  high  as  70",  so  cool  and 
genial  did  the  atmosphere  feel.  All  the  plants  in 
this  collection  of  Phalaenopsids  are  without  spot  or 
blemish  ;  they  have  bold,  hard,  rich  green  leaves, 
which  are  persistent ;  even  the  fickle,  but  beautiful  P. 
Lowi  cannot  resist  the  seductive  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  it  does  not  part  with  its  leaves  through 
the  winter  months.  There  are  one  or  two  lessons  to  be 
learnt  from  an  in  spection  of  Mr.  Partington's  Fhalsenop- 
sids.  The  Phakenopsis  house  here  is  a  lean-to  (but  the 


shape  of  the  house  we  do  not  consider  .as  being  of 
great  importance)  ;  a  side  stage  extends  all  round  the 
house,  leaving  the  centre  open,  over  which  Phala?- 
nopsids  are  suspended  in  baskets.  The  side  stage  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  sand,  which  is  kept  damp. 
Over  this  and  a  few  inches  above  it  is  an  open  Lattice- 
work stage,  upon  which  the  plants  are  pdaced.  They 
are  in  baskets  fiUed  with  pieces  of  broken  pots,  with 
just  the  thinnest  coating  of  Sphagnum  upon  the  sur- 
face. The  baskets  are  again  set  upon  pots,  with  the 
mouth  uppermost,  and  into  and  over  these  pots  the 
roo's  extend  in  a  marvellous  manner.  This  system 
does  not  smother  the  roots  with  sour  Moss,  neither 
are  they  bleached  and  reduced  to  such  an  enfeebled 
state  of  health  as  to  fail  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  healthy 
condition,  but  are  hard,  firm,  and  wiry.  The  hot- 
water  pipes  are  under  the  stages,  and  air  is  constantly 
admitted  from  the  front,  which  has  to  pass  over  the 
pipes,  and  thus  becomes  heated  before  it  rises  amongst 
the  plants.  There  is  a  marked  absence  of  that  raois- 
turedaden  atmosphere  which  is  usually  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  houses  in  which  Phalanopsids  are  grown, 
but  3"et  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  j^revent  the 
current  of  air  from  .absorbing  it  to  the  detriment  of 
roots  and  leaves  of  the  Phakenopsis.  There  is  a  total 
absence  of  metal  and  stone  in  this  house,  which,  we 
believe,  is  too  prevalent  in  most  Orchid  houses.  The 
latticed  stages  are  wood  (ihe  hot-water  pipes  are,  of 
course,  iron),  and  the  floor  of  the  opsn  centre  of  the 
house  is  composed  of  a  bed  of  loose,  fine  shingly 
gravel,  kept  moi-t,  and  from  which  there  is  always  a 
gentle  but  imperceptible  exhalation  of  vapours  which 
is  so  congenial  to  these  plants.  This  produces  no 
drip,  and,  togethtr  with  the  free  admission  of  air, 
tempers  the  atmosphere,  and  rentiers  it  quite  enjoy- 
able both  to  plants  and  vi-itors.  The  temperature  in 
which  these  plants  have  thus  thriven  is  &>°  at  night  and 
05°  to  70°  during  the  day  in  winter,  and  70°  upward* 
during  the  summer  months. 

Odontoglossums  at  Cheshunt.— In  Mr.  Part- 
ington's garden  at  Heaton  House,  the  cool  system  of 
growing  Orchids  is  well  carried  out,  and  the  robustness 
of  the  plants  shows  how  beneficial  a  cool  atmosphere 
and  an  abundance  of  air  are  to  the  majority  of  ( Monto- 
glossums.  We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the 
doors  of  these  houses  standing  wide  open  on  the  last 
day  of  November.  Under  these  conditions,  ( )donto- 
glossum  crispum  and  most  others  of  the  genus  appear 
to  grow  and  flower  most  profusely,  the  majority  of 
the  plants  bearing  branching  spike».  For  instance, 
one  plant  of  O.  crispum,  grofting  in  a  7-inch  pot, 
is  now  bearing  a  till  spike  having  seven  lateral 
branches,  the  whole  forming  a  large  and  dense  panicle 
of  bloom,  sixty  flowers  being  expanded;  another 
plant  of  the  same  species  is  bearing  a  fine  five- 
branched  panicle  of  its  lovely  blooms,  and  several 
other  branching  forms  are  not  yet  open.  A  specimen 
of  a  very  fine  variety  has  produced  two  spikes  from 
one  birlb,  one  being  simple,  the  other  having  five 
branches,  bearing  in  all  thirty-two  large  flowers ; 
another  plant  of  the  same  species  is  bearing  two  irn- 
branched  spikes  from  one  bulb  and  is  carrying  twenty- 
seven  superb  blooms.  The  robust  health  of  these 
plants,  and  the  numerous  .'•pikes  of  bloom  thoy  are 
just  beginning  to  push  up,  give  promi.se  of  a  mag- 
nificent display  throughout  the  winter.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  these  grand  branching  forms  of  0. 
crispum  are  the  result  of  careful  selection  from 
established  collections  of  Orchids  ;  this,  however,  is 
not  the  case ;  they  have  been  bought  as  imported 
plants,  some  of  them  being  from  lots  which  were 
sold  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  bags  of  twenty-five 
together.  This  fact  goes  to  prove  that  the  success 
obtained  is  due  to  the  rational  conditions  under  which 
they  have  been  grown. 

Saccolabium  giganteum. — Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  genus  produco  their  flowers  during  the 
summer  months,  but  this  species  and  its  near  ally,  S. 
violaceum,  always  produce  thoir  long  racemes  of  waxy 
white  and  violet-purple  flowers  during  winter.  We 
recently  saw  a  fine  display  of  it  at  Selborne,Streatham. 

Ansectochilus  Lowi. — This  beautiful  variegated 
lea\ed  Orchid  is  just  now  thriving  well  with  Mr. 
Laing  at  I'orest  Hill,  where  it  is  kept  iruder  bell- 
glasses,  but  with  air  always  admitted.  We  have  also 
seen  it  in  other  gardens  growing  vigorously  amongst 


other  East  Indian  Orchids,  exposed  to  the   ordinary 
atmosphere  of  the  house. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

National  Auricula  and  Carnation  and  Picotee 

Societies.  — The  annual  general  meetinf;  of  tliesc  societies 
will  be  held  in  the  East  Crush  room  uf  the  Albert  Hall  as  soon 
!tfter  iL'  o'clock  as  possible,  on  Tuesday  next,  December  7. 
The  business  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  election  of  officers 
and  committee,  receivlDg  the  secretary's  and  treasurer's 
report,  the  election  of  judges  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
i.'ther  necessary  busines.?. 

Plumbago  rosea. — This  plant  is  again  coming 
into  favour  after  having  been  subjected  to  some  years 
of  neglect.  It  should  be  grown  from  cuttings  every 
season,  as  young  plants  produce  longer  racemes  and 
brighter  flowers  than  old  plants.  Its  rosy  red  blos- 
soms are  now  makrng  a  fine  display  in  many  warm 
greenhouses  round  Ijondon. 

Chrysantliemuin   Mrs.  Norman   Davis. — 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Mizen,  of  Mitcham, 
flowers  of  this  variety,  which  is  a  sport  from  the  well- 
known  Princess  of  Teck  ;  the  colour  is  rich  golden 
yellow,  and  the  petals  are  beautifully  incurved, 
.fudging  by  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  flowers 
just  sent  to  us,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  late  bloomer, 
and,  if  so,  an  acquisition. 

■Winter-flowering  Flax. — As  a  brilliant,  clear 
yellow  this  Flax  (Linuni  trigynum)  stands  unequalled 
as  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  plant  durirrg  winter. 
It  may  be  grown  into  good-sized  plants  in  one  season 
from  cuttings,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  an  inter- 
mediate house  during  summer,  and  freely  syringed,  in 
order  to  keep  down  red  spider,  its  greatest  enemy. 
We  saw  it  in  great  beauty  recently  in  the  Forest  Hill 
Nursery. 

Celsia  cretica. — I  send  herewith  a  piece  of  a 
plant  of  Celsia  cretica,  a  self-sown  seedling.  You 
will  perctive  that  the  li.abit  of  flowering  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  ihat  of  the  ordinary  form — at  least,  as  far 
as  I  have  ever  seen  it.  It  generally  runs  up  in  a  long 
spike  without  any  foliage,  while  in  this  there  are  leaves 
amongst  the  fiowdrs  all  the  way  up  the  spike.  There 
is  no  difference  in  the  flowers. — 1)elt.4. 

The  winter  Cherry. — This  fine  old-fashioned 
annurl  is  now  in  great  beauty  in  various  rock  gardens 
in  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  calyx,  which  increases 
in  size  after  the  flowers  have  fallen  to  that  of  a  small 
orange,  is  rich  orange-scarlet,  a  colour  which  renders 
this  plant,  when  seen  in  a  mass,  very  conspicuous. 
No  more  interesting  plant  can  be  grown  for  outdoor 
decoration  at  this  season  than  this  winter  Cherry,  the 
Physalis  Alkekengi  of  b'otanists. 

■yucca  gloriosa.  —We  have  received  from  a  cor- 
re-iponderit,  who  does  not  give  his  name,  a  beiutiful 
photograph  of  a  Yucca.  The  stately  grace  and  the 
beauty  of  form  of  the  flower  of  these  plants  are 
not  surpassed  among  hardy  plants,  and  it  is  only  the 
fact  that  we  have  engraved  this  Yucca  so  often  that 
makes  us  hesitate  to  reproduce  this  photograph  also. 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  our  gardens  that  we  are  able  in 
our  cool  country,  owing  to  our  mild  winters,  to  grow 
such  fine  semi-tropical  forms  of  plants. 

Boyal  Botanic  Society. — The  following  are 
the  dates  of  the  exhibitions  of  this  society  during 
1S?>7  :  Spring  shows — Wednesdays,  March  23,  April 
20.  Summer  shows — Wednesdays,  May  IS,  .June  1.5. 
Evening  fete  (probable  date) — Wednesday,  July  (i. 
Exhibition  of  American  plants,  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Surrey — daily  during  .June. 
Promenades — Every  Wednesday  from  May  4  to  July 
27,  excepting  May  IS  and  June  15. 

Dahlia  imperialis. — Sjme  years  ago  for  a  brief 
period  this  Uahha  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention,  but  it  did  not  long  retain  its  popularity, 
owing  partially  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  a  lofty 
structure  is  required  for  its  full  development,  and  also 
to  the  circumstance  that  single  Dahlias  were  at  that 
time  regarded  only  ?s  fir,  for  the  rubbish  heap.  This 
Dahlia  needs  a  struccuie  from  12  feet  to  15  feet  high, 
i>r  even  more,  and  where  this  can  be  had  there  are  few 
more  imposing  subjects  for  flowering  during  the  au- 
tumn and  early  winter  months,  especially  if  the  tem- 
perature be  an  intermediate  one.  In  such  a  house 
the  blooms  become  better  developed  than  in  a  green- 
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house.  This  Dahlia  flowers  freely  every  year  in  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew.  Out  of  doors  is  its  proper  posi- 
tion during  the  summer  months  ;  indeed,  i>lauts  so 
treated  are  more  sturdy  than  when  grown  wholly 
under  glass.  For  the  introduction  of  this  Dahlia  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  Roezl,  who  found  it  in  Mexico 
a'lout  twenty-five  years  ago. — T. 

London  parks  and  gardens. — Next  session  a 
Bill  will  be  introduced  into  Parliament  having  for  its 
object  the  transfer  of  several  public  parks  and  gar- 
dens in  London  from  the  depaitment  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
The  parks  and  gardens  which  will  be  affected  by  this 
arrangement  are  the  following  :  Battersea  Park,  Vic- 
toria Park,  Kennington  Park,  Bethnal  Green  Museum 
Garden,  and  the  Chelsea  and  Westminster  Embank- 
ment Gardens.  It  is  proposed  that  no  material  altera- 
tion shall  be  effected  in  regard  to  the  management  as 
far  as  the  officers  and  servants  attached  thereto  are 
concerned. 

Outdoor  Chrysanthemums.— Herewith  I  send 
a  few  spikes  of  Chrysaulliemums  gathered  from  plants 
growing  out  of  doors  and  trained  on  a  south  wall. 
Each  plant  is  bearing  about  twtlre  spikes  such  as 
those  sent.  Such  flowers  show  what  grand  subjects 
Chrysanthemums  are  for  outdoor  as  well  as  for  indoor 
decoration. — E.  Molynei'x,  fsicanmore  I'nd;  Bishop's 
WaUhiim. 

* ^*  Grand  flowers  in  every  respect,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  last  week  in  November. — Eu. 

Open-air  flowers  and  leaves.— Herewith  I 
send  you  a  collection  of  seedling  Chrysanthtnnims 
and  green  leafage  from  the  open  borders.  This  has 
been,  so  far  as  December  1,  an  ideal  season  for  Chry- 
santhemums of  all  kinds,  but  these  seedlings  are  so 
dwarf  and  sturdy,  so  hardy  and  withal  so  distinct 
and  variable,  that  I  consider  they  have  before  them 
q  lite  a  future  as  open-air  flowers.  They  bloom  so 
profusely  and  in  such  quick  succession,  that  one  can 
cut  and  come  again  for  one's  flower  baskets.  For  leaf- 
age we  use  Ivy  and  Smila.x  latifolia  or  S.  aspera,  tam- 
ndJes  or  mauritanica,  thoots  of  Veronica  Andersoni 
(aho  in  flower),  Garrya,  (rue  Laurel,  Acanthus,  but 
darker,  frtsher,  and  more  endurable  than  all,  Euscus 
racemosus  and  common  Butcher's  Broom.  This  last 
(R.  aculeatus)  is  a  grand  plant  for  open  woods,  and 
its  fresh  growths  cut  long  endure  fresh  for  weeks  in- 
doors.—F.  W.  B. 

*,,*  A  most  interesting  collection,  bright  and  vaiied 
in  culour,  and  a  good  illustration  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  fine  autumn  with  which  we  have  been  favoured. 
In  the  neighbnuihood  of  London,  too,  Chrysanihe- 
mums  are  still  in  great  beauty. — El). 


THE    POTATO  TERCENTENARY  EXHIBI- 
TION AND  CONFERENCE. 

Dkcejibkr  1  TO  4. 
A  CELEBRATION  of  the  introduction  of  the  Potato  into 
England  300  years  ago  is  being  held  in  St.  Stephen's 
Hall,  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster.  It  consists  of 
an  exhibition  of  the  Potato,  of  the  products  obtained 
from  it,  of  appliances  for  cooking  it,  of  books  re- 
lating to  it — in  short,  everything  that  could  have 
the  remotest  connection  with  the  Potato  has  been 
brought  together  on  this  occasion.  The  object  of  the 
confertnee  appears  to  be  the  discussion  of  the  origin, 
histoiy,  culture,  uses,  and  diseases  of  the  Potato,  and 
the  following  list  of  papers  read  and  discussed  shows 
that  the  Potato  has  been  well  considered,  whatever 
may  be  the  practical  outcome  of  it  all.  The  first  of 
the  papers  was  the — 

"  Historic  consideration  of  tlic  question  wlience  came  the 
Totato  to  England."  be  W.  S.  Mitcbell,  M.A.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pollock'.s  paper  was  "Drake's  Expedition  of  15^0."  Tlie 
"  Cultivation  by  the  Incas  and  other  Andean  Nations  "  was 
dealt  wilh  by  Mr.  Clement  R.  Markhani.  "  The  Introduc- 
tion of  the  Potato  into  France"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  M.  Ueiiry  L.  de  Vilmorin.  of  Paris.  "  I  istinct  Wild 
Species  of  the  Potato  as  at  present  recognised  "  was  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  Kew.  Other  subjects  were 
"The  Potato  Disease;"  "The  Production  cf  VHrieti-s  by 
Cultivation,"  by  Dr.  Masters;  "Methods  for  U^ing  Partly 
Diseased  Potaloe?,"  "Methods  for  Storing  and  Preserving 
Potatoes,"  and  lastly,  a  conference  of  cultivators  on  rates 
of  transit  of  Potatoes,  a  paper  respecting  which  was  read  by 
Professor  Hunter. 

The  botany  of  the  Pota'.o  is  well  represented  by 
illustrations  and  dried  specimens.  By  far  the  most 
important  is  the  exhibit  from  Mr.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  who. 


as  is  well  known,  has  so  long  identified  himself  with 
the  Potato  question.  He  exhibits  beautifully  coloured 
illustrations  of  nearly  all  the  tuber-bearing  Solanums, 
of  which  there  are  five  distinct  species,  while  there 
are  no  fewer  than  sixteen  geographical  forms  of  S. 
tubsrosum.  The  latter  is,  without  doubt,  the  origin  of 
the  garden  Potato,  and  a  most  variable  plant'it  is.  The 
two  species  most  concerned  in  the  Pota.o  experiments 
arc  S.  tuberosum  and  S.  Maglia,  and  these  are  admi- 
raljly  pourtrayed  in  these  drawings,  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  each  being  visible  at  i>nce.  The 
illustration  of  S.  Maglia  is  from  Sabine's  drawing,  and 
besides  illustrating  the  foliage  and  flowers,  the  plate 
shows  a  tuber  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  drawn  from 
a  wild  specimen,  and  a  larger  tuber,  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  produced,  after  having  been  cultivated  one 
season.  The  great  difference  in  the  way  of  size  be- 
tween these  two  tubers,  after  having  been  grown  one 
year,  shows  plainly  what  may  be  tffected  by  means 
of  cultivation. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Potato  is  in- 
dicated by  numerous  charts  and  maps,  including  several 
quaint  Elizabethan  prints  and  an  enlarged  map  of  the 
western  coast  of  South  America.  The  exact  locality 
of  the  wild  Solanum  tuberosum  is  indicated  plainly, 
thus  enabling  the  audience  to  follow  the  lecturer 
when  dealing  with  the  native  countries  of  the  tuberous 
Solanums. 

Po'.ato  literature  is  very  profuse  in  the  exhi'iition, 
there  being  a  large  number  of  old  works  in  which  the 
edible  Potato  is  figured  and  described.  Those  in 
terested  in  oM  garden  books  may  revel  in  rare  copits 
of  Gerard,  Parkinson,  L'Obel,  Dodonjeus,  togeiher 
with  the  life  histories  of  Drake  and  Raleigii,  Loth 
being  intimately  connected  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Potato  into  this  country.  The  exhibition,  on  the 
whole,  is  intt  resting,  and  should  any  practical  result 
arise  from  the  discussion  of  the  various  Potato  topics 
at  the  conference  of  botanists,  historians,  and  Potato 
raisers  and  growers,  the  tercentenary  will  not  have 
been  celebrated  to  no  purpose. 

The  cojipetition  was  on  a  very  limited  scale  as 
regards  the  classes,  there  being  but  two — the  first  for 
a  collection  of  not  less  than  six,  and  not  exceeding 
twelve,  varieties  ;  the  second,  for  the  best  new  seed- 
ling Potito.  Three  prizes,  consisting  of  a  gold,  silver, 
ani  bronze  medal,  were  awarded  in  the  first  class; 
while  there  was  but  one  prize  (also  a  medal)  awarded 
in  the  class  for  new  sorts.  There  were  about  thirty 
collections  of  twelve  dishes  shown,  and  these  made  a 
large  display.  On  the  whole,  the  quality  of  the 
tubers  was  fairly  good,  but  it  was  evident  that  De- 
cember is  not  the  most  favourable  time  for  a  Potato 
exhibition,  as  the  tubers  lack  that  fresh,  plump 
appearance  they  have  ia  September.  Tha  judges 
had  no  difficulty  in  awarding  the  gold  medal, 
but  it  wai  a  d  ffi^ult  matter  to  award  the  other 
prizes,  and  so  many  collections  were  nearly  of  equal 
merit.  The  gold  medal  for  the  best  collection  of 
twenty-fuur  dishes  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  Chopping, 
Milton,  Sittingbourne.  This  was  an  excellent 
collection  in  every  way,  the  tubers  being  uniform 
in  size,  large,  of  good  shape,  and  clean.  The 
sorts  were  Adirondack,  Schoolmaster,  Reading 
Russet,  The  Belle,  Purple  Perfection,  Toe  Colonel, 
Chancellor,  White  Elephant,  Realiug  Ruby,  Sut- 
ton's Abundance,  Village  Blacksmith,  and  Rufus. 
The  silver  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Divtr, 
Pitshill,  Petworth,  who  also  showed  a  capital  collec 
tion,  the  sorts  Wa,sljington  Hero,  Mr.  Breiee,  Vicar 
of  Laleham,  Reading  Giant,  The  Dean,  Purple  Edge- 
cote,  and  Snowflake  being  the  finest  dishes.  The 
bronze  medal  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Dargaval, 
Dumfries,  a  well-known  Potato  grower.  His  best 
di-hes  were  of  Chancellor,  Mammoth  Pearl,  Adiron-, 
dack,  Eclipse,  tjueen  of  the  Valley,  Mr.  Bresee, 
Schoolmaster,  Blacksmith,  White  Elephant.  The 
other  exhibitors  in  this  class  came  from  all  parts, 
and  prominent  amongst  them  was  Mr.  Fidler,  ( f 
Reading,  who  had  three  or  four  collections  of  twelve 
dishes  ;  and  Mr.  Watkins,  of  Hereford,  who  showed 
no  fewer  than  l.'iO  dishes,  not  for  competition. 

There  were  but  few  new  seedlings  exhibited,  and 
the  judges  in  awarding  the  prize  put  the  tubers  to  the 
cookiug  test,  the  result  being  that  the  med.d  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Lye,  Cliffe  Hall,  Market  Laving- 
ton,  for  his  seedling  named  Clipper.     This  is  a  large. 


handsome,  white,  round  tuber,  considered  by  the 
judges  to  be  of  first-rate  table  quality.  Amongst 
other  new  sorts,  Messrs.  Carter,  High  Holborr, 
showed  their  new  Li  iputian  Potato,  a  cross  between 
Ashtop  Fluke  and  Champion.  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of 
Paris,  sent  about  a  dozen  French  sorts  fpf  Potatoes 
including  some  sprouting  tubers  ready  for  forcing. 
Messrs.  Hooper,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Pot-itoes,  but  the  other  great  trade  growers 
which  usually  show  extensive  collections  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 


Obituary. 


CHARLES  GREEN. 
Many  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Charles  Green,  which  occurred  recently  at  his 
residence  at  Reigate.  Few  men  of  the  present, 
day  possessed  such  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
plants  as  Charles  ( ireen,  and  his  love  for  all  kinds 
of  plants,  especially  those  out  of  the  ordinary 
run,  was  only  equalled  by  his  skill  in  growing 
them.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  Mr.  Green 
has  been  known  in  connection  with  garden  botany. 
He  was  first  gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  Borrer,  at 
Henfield,  a  prominent  botanist  at  that  time,  whoso 
garden  contained  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
plants,  particularly  of  hardy  perennials,  then 
existent.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Green  had  the  charge 
of  that  famous  garden  at  Hillfield,  Reigate,  in 
which  the  late  Jlr.  Wilson  Saunders  had  perhaps 
the  most  extensive  botanical  collection  that  hss 
yet  been  seen  in  a  private  garden.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years  Mr.  Green  had  charge  of  Sir 
George  Macleay's  garden  at  Pendell  Court,  Bletch- 
ingley,  which  also  contains  one  of  the  richest  pii- 
vate  collections  of  plants  in  Europe.  Unassuming 
in  his  manner,  ever  ready  to  impart  information 
about  plants,  he  won  respect  from  everyone.  H's 
death  is  a  real  loss  to  horticulture,  for  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  he  was  the  means  of  preserving  many 
a  plant  that  would  have  been  cast  aside  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  and  of  rescuing 
other  fine  plants  from  the  oblivion  into  which  they 
had  fallen.  The  records  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  contain  evidence  of  this,  for  many  are 
the  plants  which  Mr.  Green  used  to  bring  to 
the  meetings  from  Hillfield  and  Pendell  Court. 

The  death  is  recorded  of  M.  AncfSTE  V.\n 
Geert,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  nursery- 
men in  Belgium.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  all  that  concerned  Belgian 
horticulture,  and  was  as  well  known  in  this  country 
as  our  own  nurserymen.  He  began  to  learn  his 
business  in  the  Chelsea  nursery  of  Messrs.  Knight 
and  Perry  (now  Messrs.  Veitch).  He  was  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age,  but  had  retired  from  business 
for  some  years. 

QUESTION. 

r.'iVJ  — Romneya  Coulteri.  -Would  .anyone  kindly  sd 
vise  me  how  to  grow  Romneya  Ooultei  i  (Tree  Poppy)  ?  I  have 
two  plants  in  a-inch  pints  in  a  cool  house.  They  are  certainly 
makiug  some  line  young  shoots,  but  the  leaves  drop  off  the 
old  shoots  and  the  plmts  look  unhappy.  I  have  a  very  warm 
wall  and  a  mild  eliniate.  Should  I  plant  them  out  or  plungo 
theiTi  in  a  cold  frame?  Iris  stylrea.  Gentianaacaulis,  Primroses 
and  Hellebu  es  have  been  in  bloom  here  for  the  last  six  week  s. 
Hepatiea  buds  are  showing  colour. — C.  O.  Micks,  Sotiij/fiil/, 
Sldir/iaiapton. 


Secateur  (O.  T  )  is  the  proper  way  of  spelling  this  woid. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  said  to  be  reali-ing  lis.  per 
bushel  in  Coveat  Gavdeu  M.irket,  and  the  supply  of  it  ii 
insuthcieiit  for  the  demand. 

Names  of  plants.— C.  Dallm.—l,  Myrsiphyllnm  as- 
para:roi''?e3  :  2,  Casu  u  ina  quadrivalvi.s  ;  ;^,  Santolina  incana. 

J.  F.  //.—Common  .spindle  tree  (Fuoiiymus  europaius). 

//,  /).— Scuticaria  Hadweni, J.  R. — 1,  Blechnum  cog- 

natnm  ;  it,  Lastrei  aristata  ;  3,  Libonia  floribunda ;  4,  Epi- 

phyllum  truDcatura. li.   Dacicd  — Possibly  the  plant  you 

send  is  an  Armcria,  but  it  is  difiBeult  to  name  accurately 
without  further  niateiial.     Send  when  it  flowers  next  year. 

We  thank  you  for  the  hint  you  give. Al i^hii,  Rothfrham.— 

1,  Davallia  solida  ;  2,  Lastrea  glabella  ;  ;l,  a  form  of  Athyrium 
FLix-fremica  ;  4,  Asplenium  bulbifcium. 

Names  of  fruits.  —  C.  Eat  I.  —  2,  Beurr(S  Boae.  - — 
KKl'I'i-Hini.^fi-r.—l,   Bcurri5    Clairgeau ;   2.  Madnme  Eliza;  3, 

Coiiite  de  Flandre. D.  C,  F.  — Numbers  .all  detaehed  from 

the  fruits  and  mixed  together,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  which 

is  which.    This  id  due  to  caruUss  piicking. Others  next 

week. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

HOW  TIMBER  IS  VALUED. 

TiiK  note  in  last  week's  n'ooils  ami  Fon-tls,  from 
"  The  Forester  on  the  Duncombe  Park  Estate,"  is 
not  sufBoently  explicit.     I  am  prepared  to  admit 
that   if   his   other   expenses    connected  with    the 
disposal  of  his   Larch    are  as  low  as  his  felling 
price,  viz.,  less  than    one   farthing   per   foot,    his 
profits  may  be  larger  in  his  neighbourhood  than 
I  estimated  was   the  case,  for  I  should   think  a 
lower,  if  as  low  a  figure  is  not  paid  anywhere  else 
in  England.     Your  correspondent's   frankness   in 
these  matters   is,  however,   more  apparent  than 
real.     There  is  much  Larch  in  the  neighbourhood 
of   Helmsley,  whoever  it  belongs   to.     Extensive 
lots  of  the  same  have  been  advertised  publicly  and 
by  private  circular  and  been  sold,  and  the  same 
hag  afterwards  been  delivered  in  South  Yorkshire 
from  one  timber  merchant  to  another,  to  sell  again, 
at  Is.   per  foot,  and  who  have  re  delivered  it  at 
collieries  near  here  by  wagon  or  rail  for  14d.  or  l.")d. 
per  foot — about  the  very  highest  figure  given  here- 
abouts for  eighteen  months  back  or  more  by  the 
consumer.     Now  "The Forester  on  the  Duncombe 
Park  Estate"  does  not  dispute  the  cost  of  transport 
from  Helmsley  to  South  Yorkshire  by  rail  given  by 
me,  viz  ,  .')d.  to  (id.  per  foot,  nor  the  cost  of  trans- 
port to  railway  stations  at  his  end,  both  of  which 
he  knows  as  well  or  better  than  I  do,  although  he 
only  "hopes  the  figures  I  give"  on  that  point  "are 
reliable,"  and  your  readers  may  therefore  reckon 
for  themselves  what  the  vendor  gets  for  his  Larch 
in  the  wood.     When  you  take  eightpence  or  nine- 
pence  out  of  a  shilling,  the  remainder  is  threepence 
or  fourpence,  I  presume.     How,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Duncombe  Park  prices  for  Larch 
have  "not  been  anything  like  the  ridiculously  low 
price  per  foot  I  named,"  I  leave  the  Duncombe 
Park  forester  to  explain.      It  occurs  to  me  that  if 
the  price  had  been  much  more  than  what  I  said  it 
was,  he  w'ould  have  told  us  the  exact  figure  and 
not  have  left  us  to  guess  from  his  vague  negatives. 
This  is  what  I  call  going  into   "  details  ;"  let  your 
correspondent  follow   suit   if   he   can.     I    beg    to 
correct  an  error  of  mine  the  week  before  last  in 
reference  to  the  lot  of  Larch  which  was  being  de- 
livered here   lately,  as  I  understood,  from  near 
Helmsley,  at  Is.   per  foot.      This   particular  lot 
did  not  come  from  there,   but  from   the   neigh- 
bourhood of  Scarborough,  some  40  miles  further 
north  still,  thus   bringing  the  price  still  lower  to 
the  vendor  in   the  wood  than  I  stated.     It  should 
be  known  that  the  Larch  growers  in  North  York- 
shire depend   largely  for  their  market  on  South 
Y'orkshire ;  hence,  I  suppose  the  keen  cutting  in 
prices  amongst  them.     I  may  add,  too,  that  under 
similar  conditions  vendors  sometimes  allow  very 
ample  measure  when  large  lots  are  purchased,  as 
well  as  discount,  in  which   case    the  prices   and 
quantities  gi\en  can  only  be  considered  as  nominal. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  interest  "The  Forester  at 
Duncombe  Park  "   to  learn  that  two  large  pur- 
chasers,  at  least,  that  he   deals  with,  from   the 
neighbourhood    of    Huddersfield   and    Doncaster, 
dispose  of  his  timber  round  here,  and  I  know  what 
price  they  deliver  it  at,  so  that  by  reckoning  back 
to   the  wood  I  need  not  be  far  wrong  as  to  the 
vendor's  price.  Y. 


and  garden  in  search  of  food.  Their  thefts  in  the 
former  may  be  looked  over,  except  there  are  Nut 
bushes,  but  not  in  the  latter  ;  for  Apricots,  that  have 
escaped  the  frost,  the  grub,  and  decay  at  BtooiDg- 
time,  are  too  valuable  to  be  carried  over  the  wall  to 
be  eaten  on  the  top  of  an  adjoining  tree ;  but  the 
mischief  does  not  end  here,  for  the  net  that  preserves 
Cherries  from  blackbirds  and  thrushes  is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  squirrel's  sharp  teeth  ;  and,  if  not 
protected  in  lime  by  trap  or  gun,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  of  a  fruitful  crop  except  stalks  and  Cherry  stones. 
In  justice,  however,  t )  the  squirrel,  I  ougtt  to  men- 
tion that  those  misdteds  of  his  only  happen  when  he 
is  driven  by  necessity  from  the  woods  ;  and,  except 
at  nutting-time,  be  seldom  approaches  the  garden  ; 
but  the  damtige  he  does  then  is  incalculable. — G. 


Are  squirrels  injurious? — The  squirrel  is  one 
of  the  liveliest  little  animals  we  have  ;  whether  seen 
leaping  from  branch  to  branch,  or  on  the  ground,  he 
is  always  engaging.  It  is  said  that  this  little  animal 
lays  up  store  for  winter.  I  doubt  this ;  though  he 
may  hoard  up  a  few  Nuts  or  Acorns,  that  can  hardly 
be  called  a  provision  for  winter,  for,  if  he  had  nothing 
else  to  depend  upon,  he  would  soon  fall  short.  By 
instinct,  however,  he  inhabits  woods  that  afford  him 
ample  supply  in  winter.  The  seed  in  the  Fir  cones 
are  his  favourite  food,  and  in  summer  the  young 
shoots  of  the  same  kind  of  trees,  especially  the  Spruce 
Firs;  and  frequently  much  damage  is  done  to  the 
trees  by  losing  their  tops  by  these  nimble  animals. 
As  the  summer  advances  the  shoots  of  trees  get  too 
hard  for  the  squirrels :   they  then  vi>it  the  orchard 


certainly  not  more,  and  much  of  this  difference  may 
be  accoimted  for  by  the  greater  part  of  the  wood 
which  grows  in  the  plantations  there  with  the  Oak 
being  tough  and  fit  for  cleaving,  and  therefore  in- 
trinsically worth  more.  D.  J.  Y. 


TRUNK  r.  LIMB. 


PRICE  OF  TIMBER  AND  BARK 
ALLOWANCE. 
I  HAVE  been  interested  in  "W.  B.  H.'s  "  notes  upon 
timber  measuring,  but  I  do  not  clearly  understand 
what  he  means  when  speaking  of  allowance  for  bark 
by  saying  that  he  was  not  aware  that  any  allowance 
was  made  on  any  of  the  hard  woods  exc^pt  Oak.  If 
he  really  means  th.at  in  the  district  from  which  he 
writes  the  merchant  buys  "  bark  and  all,"  that  is, 
takes  such  as  Ash  and  Beech  at  the  gross  quarter 
girth  without  any  deduction,  it  only  shows  how 
customs  on  matters  of  this  sort  vary  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Such  a  thing  here,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  never  occurred,  or  has  ever  been  coiitsmplated. 
Wherever  timber  is  felled  with  the  bark  upon  it  a 
proportionate  allowance  according  to  the  kind  is 
always  made. 

As  a  general  rule,  an  inch  deduction  from  each  foot 
of  quarter  girth  is  what  is  taken,  and  this  is  the  basi.s 
upon  which  the  railway  companies  buy  their  round 
timber.  Too  strictly  adhered  to,  however,  such  a 
deduction  is  unfair,  as  it  is  obvious  that  between 
large,  rough-barked  Elms  and  thin  and  smooth-barked 
Ash  or  Beech  there  is  a  wide  difference.  When  the 
bark  is  allowed  off  each  individual  item  as  it  is  taken 
down,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  figures 
to  a  nicety.  A  much  better  plan,  and  one  which  I 
have  followed  when  possible,  is  to  take  the  gross 
measurement  upon  the  bark,  and  then  deduct  a  certain 
percentage  from  the  total  number  of  cubic  feet.  It 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  fix  upon  what  this  percentage 
on  each  kind  of  timber  should  be  without  taking 
iLto  account  the  size  of  it  and  the  character  of  its 
bark.  Ash,  for  instance,  would  differ  greatly.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  on  the  avtrage  the  following 
will  be  fair  allowances  :  Oak,  winter  cut,  with  bark 
on  15  per  cent.,  Eim  lo  per  cent.  Poplar  l.'i  per  cent , 
Beech  10. to  12  per  cent.,  small  Ash  S  to  10  per  cent., 
large,  rough-barked  Ash  15  per  cent.,  and  other 
woods  in  proportion,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
bark. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  prices,  I  think  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  such  statements  as  that  to  which 
"  W.  B.  H."  refers  about  the  price  of  Ash  in  Sussex 
should  be  put  forth.  I  happen  to  know  a  little  of 
what  Ash  is  wortli  in  Sussex,  as  well  as  here  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  it  cannot  but  be  embarrassing  to  foresters 
who  are  doing  their  best  for  their  employers  to  be 
told  that  such  and  such  prices  are  obtained  on  such 
and  such  estates,  when  everybody  who  understands 
the  business  knows  perfectly  well  that  such  a  dif- 
ference is  impossible.  I  do  not  deny  that  now  and 
again  a  merchant  may  secure  a  lot  at  a  lower  figure 
than  usual  when  the  sellers  are  not  well  up  in  the 
market  value,  but  it  is  scarcely  likely  the  converse 
will  occur,  and  tliat  the  merchants  who  have  values 
at  their  fingers'  ends  will  be  caught  napping  to  the 
extent  of  40  or  50  per  cent.  This  must  be  the  ex- 
planation if  the  prices  talked  about  are  really  ob- 
tained, but  I  will  at  once  say  that  they  are  not.  A 
wheelwright  who  lias  the  work  of  the  estate  to  do,  or 
a  tradesman  who  has  a  chance  of  making  it  up  in  some 
other  way,  may  possibly  give  a  long  price  for  a  few 
trees,  but  it  is  cjuite  certain  that  merchants  will  not 
give  any  such  price  as  3s.  t!d.  per  forit,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  cannot.  From  what  I  can  glean  of 
"  W.  B.  H.'s  "  figures,  the  values  of  timber  with  him 
are  much  the  same  as  they  are  here,  save  and  except 
that  we  allow  for  bark,  whilst  it  appears  he  does  not. 
In  Sussex  good  A.sh  may  be  20  per  cent,  higher,  but 


This  is  what  the  controversy,  "To  thin  or  not  to 
thin,"  virtually  resolves  itself  into,  viz.,  thin  if  you  wish 
to  grow  limbs  ;  do  not  thin  it  you  wish  to  grow 
timber.  Of  course,  everyone  must  follow  his  own 
judgment,  but  to  the  ordinary  mind  it  would  appear 
more  reasonable  to  grow  that  which  there  is  some 
prospect  of  selling  when  it  is  grown.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  argue  that  the  greater  the  leaf  surface 
the  greater  the  woody  tissue  deposited  ;  but  if  it  turns 
out  in  the  end  that  the  extra  wood  so  grown  is  of 
little  or  no  value,  and  seriously  injures  the  parent 
stem,  where  is  the  advantage  '.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  isolated  tree  only  a 
fourth  of  its  bulk  or  weight  is  really  trunk  or  first- 
class  timber.  This,  of  course,  cannot  mean  that  only 
a  fourth  of  all  that  is  large  enough  to  bs  measured  is 
of  the  first  class,  but  includes,  without  doubt,  the 
smaller  branches  and  leaves.  In  practical  calculation 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  include  the  leaves  and  very  small 
branches,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  is  a  great  waste  of  Nature's  energies  to  pro- 
duce growth  which  is  of  little  or  no  value  when  good 
timber  may  be  raised  instead.  Leaving  this,  however, 
for  the  present,  and  only  looking  at  the  proportions  of 
what  is  really  wt)od,  it  will  not  be  wrong  to  say  that, 
in  the  ordinary  tree  which  has  been  allowed  free  lateral 
development,  not  more  than  one-half  will  be  really 
the  best  class  timber  and  free  from  knots.  Take  an 
instance  of  a  tree  which,  everything  mea.sured  down 
to  the  smallest  branch,  contains  100  feet.  Not  more 
than  50  feet  will  be  first-class  timber;  25  feet  to 
30  feet  will  be  top  and  limbs,  and  the  remaining 
20  feet  or  25  feet  too  small  for  anything  but  firewood. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  get  a  tree  which,  owing  to 
having  grown  closely,  has  put  on  no  lateral  branches, 
and  consequently  has  had  less  leaf-surface  and  only 
grows  to  SO  feet  in  the  same  time.  Out  of  this 
SO  feet  70  feet  is  first-class  timber,  and  the  remaining 
10  feet  of  very  little  use  but  for  the  fire.  Suppose 
this  to  be  a  Beech,  at  Is.  per  foot.  In  the  first  case 
we  get  £2  10s.  for  the  first-class  wood,  and  say  a  third 
the  price  for  the  30  feet  of  top  or  limb.»,  viz.,  10s. 
more.  This  makes  £3  as  against  £3  lO.s.  for  the 
closely-grown  tree,  outside  the  very  important  matter 
of  growing  twice  as  many  upon  the  same  space  of 
ground.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  this  calculation  20  per 
cent,  has  been  allowed  for  the  disadvantage  the  closely- 
grown  tree  has  been  placed  in  through  not  being  able 
to  throw  out  lateral  branches,  but  in  practice  I  do 
not  think  this  would  be  so  much. 

I  do  not  see  how  such  logic  as  this  can  be  argued 
away,  as  even  if  the  closely  grown  tree  only  put  em 
50  feet,  whilst  the  isolated  or  thinly- planted  one 
reached  100  feet,  the  balance  would  stid  be  in  favour 
of  close-growing,  assuming  two  trees  to  occupy  the 
space  of  one.  One  wishes  that  for  the  time-being  the 
advocates  of  thin  planting  and  pruning  could  be 
turned  into  merchants,  or  connected  with  the  various 
businesses  "where  timber  has  to  be  cut  up  and  used. 
I  venture  to  say  that  he  would  return  to  his  duties  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  and  very  little  would  be 
heard  of  greater  deposition  of  woody  tissue  from  more 
extended  leaf-surface.  The  theoretical  must  give  way 
to  the  practical,  and  this  is  another  instance  of  it.. 

D.  .J.  Y. 


Thinning  plantations.— In  thinning  wools 
care  should  be  taken  to  mark  all  the  inferior,  un- 
healthy, or  badly-shaped  trees  that  are  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  full  development  of  the  better  one? 
that  are  intended  to  stand  permanently.  In  cutting 
young  plantations  for  the  first  time,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  use  only  good  cutting  tools  and  to  finish 
off  the  work  well.  In  thinning  screen  plantations 
the  workman  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  guided  by 
the  depth  or  thickness  of  the  belt.  When  it  is  narrow 
the  removal  of  any  onsiderable  number  of  trees 
would  mar  its  effect ;  Ijut  when  its  extent  will  permit 
of  such   treatment,  the  best  way  to  secure  a  perma- 
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nent  screen  is  to  keep  the  front  trees  well  thinned 
out  from  the  commencement,  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
branch  low.  By  such  means  also  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  height  of  the  trees  from  the  front  line  to  the 
centre  is  secured,  as  those  in  the  interior,  from  being 
more  crowded,  are  the  more  rapidly  drawn  up. — B. 


DRAINING  LAND  FOR  TREES. 

The  thorough  and  efficient  drainage  of  land  takes,  or 
rather  should  take,  precedence  of  all  other  estate 
improvements,  and  if  the  work  is  well  done  and  cnn- 
duuted  with  skill  and  judgment,  the  capital  spent  on 
such  work  could  not  be  better  invested.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  drains  prove  defective  from 
whatever  cause,  the  capital  spent  will  be  merely 
thrown  away. 

In  draining  stiff  clay  land  we  have  always  derived 
the  most  satisfactory  results  by  coveiing  the  pipes 
with  about  12  inches  in  depth  of  small  stones.  These 
should  be  put  into  the  drain  carefully,  and  nicely 
packed  and  levelled  on  the  top ;  then  a  tough  surface 
sod,  or  Heather  scraw,  when  it  can  be  got  conve- 
niently, should  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  stones,  with 
the  Heather  side  undermost,  and  the  work  finished 
by  filling  up  the  drains  with  soil.  This  makes  a  very 
efficient  lasting  drain,  but  in  cases  where  stones 
cannot  be  had  the  drains  should  be  filled  up  with  soil 
of  a  loose  open  texture,  by  which  means  the  surface 
water  will  be  absorbed  and  get  away,  which  is  the 
jirincipal  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  thorou!:(h  drainage. 
When  the  drains  are  filled  with  stiff  clay  the  surface 
water  is  thereby  prevented  from  percolating  and 
passing  through  the  adhesive  substance  and  reaching 
the  pipes,  so  that  I  have  seen  surface  water  lying  in 
pools  in  hollow  places  right  on  the  top  of  such 
drains,  which  was  only  removed  by  gr.adual  evapora- 
tion. Such  drains  may,  however,  be  used  wliere  it 
i-i  only  necessary  to  t.ip  a  spring  and  fimply  run  of 
the  water. 

In  the  formation  of  drains  in  the  vicinity  of  trees 
in  the  park  or  on  the  lawn,  socket-pipes  should  be  used 
opposite  the  trees,  and  the  connections  carefully 
filled  with  cement,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, roots  from  entering  and  choking  the  pipes. 
This,  however,  does  not  always  answer  that  end,  as  I 
have  seen  drains  so  constructed  with  great  care  be- 
come completely  choked  up  by  the  roots,  so  that 
when  the  latter  were  pulled  out  of  the  pipes,  they 
presented  the  appearance  of  thick  ropes  the  exact 
size  of  the  interior  of  tlie  pipe.  When  once  a  root 
penetrates  a  pipe  (which  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever 
been  able  altogether  to  prevent  it  from  so  doing), 
although  it  is  only  about  as  thick  as  a  common  thread, 
yet  such  a  root  will  throw  off  fresh  branches  so 
rapidly,  that  the  drain  will  soon  become  useless.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  build  a  tank  here  and  there 
to  catch  mud  and  sediment.  These  should  be  occa- 
sionally examined  and  cleaned  out,  which  will  aid  in 
keeping  the  drain^  clean  and  in  proper  working  order, 
especially  in  cases  %vhere  the  water  is  impregnated 
with  oxide  of  iron,  which  tends  to  close  up  the  pipes 
if  not  removed,  rendering  them  unworkable.  The 
outlet  of  the  leader  drains  should  be  built  with  stones 
or  brick  and  lime  mortar,  and  a  brander  fitted  on  the 
same  to  prevent  rabbits  from  making  burrows  and 
destroying  the  drain.  These  should  all  be  numbered, 
and  a  map  drawn  out  indicating  all  the  leaders  and 
branches  belonging  to  the  same,  and  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  principal  trees  in  the  grounds  marked 
bv  a  small  circle,  thus  O,  ^id  their  names  added. 
The  distance  between  the  trees  and  nearest  drains 
in  their  vicinity  should  be  measured  and  recorded  on 
the  map,  so  that  when  anything  goes  wrong  with  the 
drains,  their  position  can  be  found  at  once  without 
trouble  or  expense,  and  the  defective  drain  opened  at 
the  exact  spot,  and  the  necessary  repairs  of  whatever 
nature  carried  out.  J.  B.  W. 


long  and  76  inches  in  circumference,  then  the 
computation  is  simple  and  easy.  The  area  of  a 
circle  whose  circumference  is  1  is  '0795.  Now 
the  square  of  7(i  inches  i8  =  r)77l).  And  these 
fiarures,  multiplied  by  the  decimal  '079.1,  gives 
4.')9I92,  and  this  multiplied  by  the  length  (12  feet), 
and  the  product  divided  by  144,  the  number  of 
square  inches  in  a  square  foot,  gives  3S  266,  or  a 
little  over  ,'5S|  cubic  feet. 

Circumference  7rt 

76 
46(i 
532 

•0795  area  of  acii-L-lo  whose  cir.i.s  1. 


S'luare  inches  in 
.square  foot. 


-A.  P. 


2S880 
5'.9S-1 
40432 
4511 4930 

12      the  length  of  tree  in  feet. 

144)5510-3040(3S-266=3SJ  cubic  feet  fully. 
432 

"fiUo 

1152 
bS 
288 

960 
864 

864 

864 


Timber  measuring.  —  "Young  Forester" 
cannot  perceive  how  the  real  contents  of  a  tree  or 
piece  of  timber  12  feet  long  and  19  inches  the 
quarter-girth  can  contain  3SJ^  cubic  feet.  The 
problem  is  one  of  the  simplest  in  mensuration. 
Should  we  measure  this  piece  of  timber  as  the 
frustrum  of  a  cone,  the  operation  would  be  some- 
what elaborate,  but  if  taken  as  a  cylinder,  12  iee^ 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SCOTCH  FORESTS. 

In  the  report  which  followed  the  visit  of  the  inspector 
of  French  forests  to  this  country,  M.  Boppe  says : 
We  venture  to  predict  a  great  and  prosperous  future 
for  the  Scotch  forests.  It  does  not  need  that  one 
should  be  a  very  great  prophet  to  predict  this  for  a 
country  where  the  Oak  and  Beech,  the  Scotch  Fir 
and  Larch,  flourish  with  equal  vigour,  and  where  the 
Abies  Dougla^^i,  Abies  nobilis,  and  Abies  Menziesi, 
the  Sequoia,  and  the  Cedar  form  mighty  trees,  in 
company  with  the  Araucaria  and  various  exotic 
shrubs,  which  only  languish  miserably  under  the 
climate  of  Paris.  We  would  fain  add  a  word  of 
advice,  for  the  moment  appears  to  us  a  propitious  one 
for  deciding  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  forests, 
which,  owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  value  of  tim- 
ber, runs  great  risk  of  being  compromised.  Ordinary 
Fir  timber  now  fetches  8d.  per  cubic  foot.  Larch  is 
worth  nearly  double  that  amount.  We  ourselves 
visited  a  forest  of  Scotch  Fir  which,  at  this  rate, 
would  be  worth  .£120  an  acre,  and  another  of  Larch 
worth  considerably  more  ;  whilst  a  third  forest  of 
1600  acres,  composed  of  Scotch  Fir,  was  purchased  a 
few  years  ago  for  £52,000,  or  only  about  £30  an  acre. 
The  plantations  on  the  Culbin  Sands,  near  Forres, 
would  readily  find  bujers  at  £50  an  acre  at  the  age 
of  forty-five  to  fifty  years.  The  very  day  we  were  at 
Grantown,  the  agent  for  the  Strathspey  Forest  con- 
cluded a  bargain  to  furnish  Birchwood  to  the  amount 
of  £2000.  All  these  figures  are  fraught  with  extreme 
significance  for  the  future,  and  the  large  forest  owners 
of  Scotland  will  do  well  to  pause  before  allowing 
their  forests  to  be  "overworked."  No  doubt,  people 
are  often  frightened  by  the  long  names  and  big  words 
they  find  in  treatises  on  scientific  forest  management, 
but  they  may  very  well  neglect  the  text  if  only  they 
will  adopt  some  of  the  principles  which  they  contain. 
Let  the  owner  of  a  forest,  after  having  made  a  careful 
and  detailed  inspection  of  it,  divide  it  off  into  blocks 
or  compartments  so  arranged  that  they  should  be 
uniform  ad  regards  conditions  of  soil  and  of  planting, 
and  then  proceed  to  count  and  measure  all  the  trees 
of  3  feet  girth  and  upwards,  classing  them  in  cate- 
gories according  to  their  diameter.  He  should  then 
open  a  debit  and  credit  account  for  each  compart- 
ment, placing  on  the  debit  side  the  actual  volume  of 
the  standing  crop,  and  on  the  credit  side  the  volume 
of  timber  removed  at  each  successive  felling.  This 
register  should  always  be  consulted  before  under- 
taking any  forest  operation,  and  when  the  annual 
fellings  fall  due,  it  will  show  which  compartments 
can  best  support  the  withdrawal  of  timber,  and  which 
require  to  be  left  untouched.  Jloreover,  the  balance- 
sheet  will  render  an  exact  account,  favourable  or 
otherwise,  of  the  condition  of  the  forest.  Ten  years 
of  such  systematic  treatment  would  form  in  itself  the 
basis  of  a  regular  forest  working  plan,  and  the  doctor's 


prescription  would  no  longer  frighten  the  patient  with 
its  long  words. 


AUTUMN  FROSTS  AND  TREE  FOLIAGE. 
The  question  of  the  effects  of  early  frosts  upon  tree 
foliage,  more  especially  in  relation  to  their  influence 
on  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  has,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, (licitel  some  interesting  remarks  in  the  pages 
of  ]Vocds  and  Foi-i'f^ts.  In  the  course  of  one  paper 
the'wrlter  asked,  who  has  not  been  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  woods  in  autumn  ?  and  then  goes  on  to 
describe  the  effects  of  a  single  night's  frost  in 
changing  the  uniform  summer  green  to  the  varying 
colours  of  autumn.  To  this  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Boston, 
demurred,  and,  in  support  of  his  views,  gave  an 
instance  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  foliage  of  the 
Maples  and  other  trees  had  changed  colour  in  a  very 
mild  autumn.  I  think  if  any  doubt  remained  as  to 
the  necessity  of  frost  in  the  production  of  autumn 
le  if  colours,  it  must  have  been  dispelled  during  the 
last  two  or  three  months.  A  milder  September, 
October,  and  November  it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to 
witness,  yet  the  same  clianges  have  gone  on  in  the 
same  slow,  but  sure  way,  and  now  at  the  end  of 
November  there  are  few  leaves  left  except  in  the  Oak 
woods.  This  much,  then,  as  to  the  effect  of  frosts 
upon  leaf  colouring,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  have  their  influence  in  another  way,  and  that  it 
expedites  the  process  of  det.achment.  To  the  mild- 
ne  s  of  the  autumn,  therefore,  may  be  attributed  the 
presence  of  leaves  upon  the  trees  later  than  usual  this 
year.  What  slight  frosts  there  have  been  have  been 
duly  recorded,  as  each  morning,  as  soon  as  an  appre- 
ciable rise  in  the  temperature  has  taken  place, 
whether  the  air  is  at  rest  or  not,  a  greater  leaf-fall 
than  ordinary  has  been  the  result.  If  there  is  any 
considerable  movement  in  the  air,  the  effect  of  the 
frost  is  more  marked,  but  the  question  of  the  influ- 
ence of  wind  in  connection  with  frost  is  only  one  of 
degree,  the  action  of  the  former  merely  accelerating 
that  of  the  latter.  Independent  of  either  of  these 
agencies,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  leaf -fall  would 
take  place,  but  it  would  be  very  much  more  pro- 
tracted. As  the  precise  action  which  a  fall  in  the 
temperature  to  below  freezing  point  produces  upon 
tree  foliage  does  not  appear  to  be  too  well  under- 
stood, the  present  autumn  has  afforded  a  good 
opportunity  for  observing  the  way  in  which  the  fall 
occurs  in  the  comparative  absence  of  frost.  That 
frost  is  not  the  cause  of  the  production  of  autumn 
tints  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  KnsTic. 


Trees  in  parks. —There  is  nothing  that  adds  so 
much  to  the  importance  and  beauty  of  an  estate  as 
fine  tree  growth.  A  park  surrounding  a  mansion  im- 
embellished  by  fine  trees  should  never  be  seen  in  this 
country.  Yet  we  could  cite  many  examples  of  such. 
With  our  present  wealth  of  trees  so  readily  obtainable 
at  almost  a  nominal  cost,  a  treeless  park  should  bj  a 
rarity,  for  if  not  favoured  with  patriarchal  tree 
growth  such  as  surrounds  our  noblest  and  oldest 
country  seats,  there  is  now  such  a  choice  of  orna- 
mental trees  for  every  locality  and  soil,  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  not  planting.  We  have  plenty  of  tried 
subjects  for  planting  among  our  English  forest  trees 
without  resorting  to  doubtful  novelties.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  common  Silver  Fir  and  the  common 
Spruce  with  some  rare  species.  Neither  the  Silver 
Fir  nor  the  Spruce  is  reckoned  of  much  account  as  an 
ornamental  tree  ;  nevertheless,  when  planted  in  suit- 
able situations,  in  a  damp  climate,  and  in  a  tolerably 
moist  soil,  either  of  them — especially  the  Silver  Fir 
—  far  surpasses  some  of  the  more  recent  and  popular 
introductions.  Both  are  perfect  in  their  shape,  grow 
nearly  100  feet  high,  and  retain  their  branches,  even 
when  grown  thickly  together,  down  to  the  very 
ground.  Thousands  of  such  examples  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  v.alleys  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  Then  among 
other  park  trees  we  have  the  Holly  ;  it  will  grow 
40  feet  high,  and  nearly  half  as  wide,  if  it  have  room, 
and  be  perfect  in  shape,  and  when  covered  with  fruit 
it  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Walnut  trees.  -We  have  a  prime  old  W.alnut  tree  here 
thit  wc  intend  to  dispose  of.  Would  some  of  the  readers  of 
TiiK  Gardp-n  give  me  some  idea  as  to  its  value.  Its  height  is 
13  feet,  girth  S  feet  0  inches  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
tj  feet  6  inches  at  11  feet  from  the  ground.  Any  informatiou 
on  this  subject  will  be  gratefully  received— Joolan.s. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakcspmre. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE  ORCHARDS. 

I  SEND  you  a  sample  of  our  west  midlantl  Blen- 
heim Orange  Apples.  They  are  not  picked  .«peci- 
mens  from  the  produce  of  cordon  trees  under 
high  culture,  but  a  good  selection  from  orchard 
standards  jilanted  tliirty-five  years  ago.  The 
grower,  Mr.  Phelps,  Tibherton,  near  Gloucester, 
assures  me  that  tlie  trees  growing  on  what  I 
shoulil  term  rolling  or  upland  ground,  deep  and 
heavy,  receive  no  special  treatment  beyontl  the 
annual  thinning  and  manuring  by  young  .stock 
which  is  allowed  to  graze  in  his  orchards. 
Further,  he  says — and  having  adjudicated  at 
Gloucester  for  many  years,  I  can  substantiate 
hi.s  statement — that  his  fruit  this  year  is  far 
below  the  average  in  point  of  colour  and  regu- 
larity of  outline.  Want  of  colour  this  season 
is  a  general  complaint,  and  imperfect  shape  all 
pomologists  agree  in  thinking  is  due  to  the 
checks  and  chills  to  which  the  trees  and  fruit 
were  exposed  throughout  the  early  part  of  the 
summer.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the 
sample  sent  is  highly  creditable  to  a  Glouces- 
tershire farmer  who  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
exhibitor.  I  assure  you,  with  fruit  very  much 
better  coloured,  he  was  this  year  very  closely 
run  by  several  competitors.  Sending  samples 
uf  fruit  to  The  Garden  is  akin  to  sending 
coals  to  Newcastle,  and  as  few  act  in  this  way 
without  an  object,  I  may  as  well,  once  for  all, 
make  a  dean  breast  by  harking  back  to  state- 
ments which  have  been  ]iublished  in  some  of 
the  horticultural  journals.  In  some  of  those  com- 
nuinications  our  west  country  orchards  have 
been  described  by  clever  men,  who  must  have 
wielded  their  pens  upon  hearsay,  as  wretched 
Moss  and  Lichen-clad  relics  of  the  past,  as 
cumberers  of  the  ground  only  fit  for  the  faggot 
heap.  Instead  of  holding  out  a  helping  hand 
the  farmers  have  been  told  that  their  case  is 
hopeless,  and  the  sooner  they  clear  out  of  the 
markets  to  make  room  for  the  colonial  growers, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  the  public.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
foreign  growers  have  got  the  start  of  us, 
and  we  have  powerful  opponents  to  con- 
tend with,  but  I  still  assert  that  our  soil  and 
climate  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  excellent 
Apples ;  if  not  quite  so  bright  and  highly  coloured, 
in  (tensity  and  quality  they  are  certainly  superior 
to  those  inqiorted  from  Canada.  Fruit  growers 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  are  not  only 
renovating  their  old  orchards,  but  they  are  plant- 
ing young  trees  by  the  thousand.  Exhibitors 
like  Mr.  Watkins,  of  Withington,  a  cold,  low- 
lying  Incality,  are  showing  the  public  what  can 
be  done  under  adverse  local  and  climatal  condi- 
tions, and  scores  besides  him,  who  do  not  venture 
into  competition,  are  quietly  working  in  the  right 
direction.  To  these  and  all  who  own  or  rent  an 
orchard,  I  still  say,  prune  and  cleanse,  drain,  sub- 
soil, and  top-dress.  Cut  down  old  and  graft  in- 
ferior sort",  and  your  ancient,  Moss-clad  planta- 
tions will  yet  pay  their  way.  Do  not  rest  at  the 
attainment  of  this  point,  but  supplement  your 
old  by  planting  young  orchards  on  deep,  suitable 
soils  resting  on  the  hillsides  well  above  the  line 
of  fog  and  frost.  Avoid  endless  variety,  but 
plant  in  duplicate  the  best  sorts  for  market  or 
vintage  purposes,  those  especially  which  do  well 
in  your  own  immediate  localities.  Do  not  be 
content   with  the  old  rule-of-thumb  systems  fol- 


lowed by  your  forefathers,  who  were  safe  from 
foreign  competition,  but  study  the  modern  theory 
and  practice  of  culture,  gathering,  storing,  and 
packing  for  market,  selecting,  blending  of  different 
sorts,  and  scientific  conversion  into  genuine  cider. 
( Jood  books  are  now  plentiful  and  cheap.  Nur- 
serj'men's  catalogues  even  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  alike  useful  to  the  gardener  and 
the  farmer.  Gardeners  study  their  contents ; 
farmers,  their  sons,  and  their  managers  should  do 
the  same.  They  will  then  .soon  discover  that 
the  wonderful  crops  grown  by  the  former  are 
neither  more  nor  le.ss  than  the  outcome  of  well- 
directed  skill  and  intelligence,  which  every  far- 
mer may  imitate,  not  only  to  his  own  advantage, 
but  also  to  that  of  the  community. 

Enstwiv  Castli',  Ledbnnj.  W.  Colemax. 

*#♦  Excellent  fruit  of  this  useful  Apple. — Ed. 


Indoor  Garden. 

A.MARYLLISES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

When  I  last  ventured  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  .\maryllises  in  The  Garden  (p.  iSo)  they  had 
gone  to  rest,  and,  up  till  now,  the  soil  in  the  pots 
has  not  received  any  water,  nor  has  the  tempera- 
ture exceeded  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 
The  resting  period,  and  also  that  of  growth,  may 
be  altered  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
cultivator.  This  is  well  known  and  understood, 
not  only  by  growers  of  the  present  day,  but  the 
earliest  cultivators  of  exotic  plants.  In  Dr.  John 
Hill's  "  Eden,"  cultural  directions  are  given  for 
the  Amaryllis,  and  the  time  of  "absolute  rest  "  is 
put  down  as  the  end  of  May,  June,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  Under  this  treatment  the  plants 
would  flower  late  in  autumn,  and  winter  growth 
would  be  made  in  winter  and  spring  ;  but  at  that 
early  date,  177.'?,  the  species  must  have  been  few, 
and  the  natural  habits  of  the  plants  but  ill  under- 
stood. Hill  states  that  they  never  failed  to  do 
well  in  a  hotbed  consisting  of  tanner's  bark  ;  and 
his  potting  material  was  one-half  mould,  one- 
quarter  rotted  wood,  and  one-quarter  sand. 
Another  cultural  detail  was  to  shake  the  roots  out 
of  the  soil,  and  to  dry  them  for  about  two  months. 
This  has  been  practised  at  a  much  more  recent 
date  than  that  on  which  Hill  wrote,  but  it  is  one 
that  cannot  be  recommended.  The  fibrous  roots 
shrivel  and  part  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  which 
they  do  not  do  under  the  best  cultural  condi- 
tions. At  no  time  has  the  Amaryllis  been  so  well 
grown  as  during  the  last  few  years  ;  but  the 
advance  in  cultural  requirements,  great  as  they 
have  been,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of 
the  flowers  produced.  Some  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject were  given  in  The  G.^rden  (p.  2S5).  My 
object  now  is  to  remind  cultivators  that  prepara- 
tions for  repotting  should  be  made  at  once  where 
a  collection  of  varieties  is  grown.  Every  bulb 
should  be  examined ;  all  decaying  matter  near  the 
crown  should  be  removed  and  burned,  as  it  may 
contain  the  eggs  and,  perhaps,  live  specimens  of  in- 
sect pests.  The  next  process  is  to  wash  every  part  of 
the  wood  and  glass  work  of  the  house  outside  as 
well  as  inside.  We  mix  the  potting  soil  about 
two  months  before  using  it,  in  order  that  its 
constituent  parts  may  be  more  thoroughly  in- 
corporated. From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
January  the  plants  may  be  repotted ;  we  shake  off 
all  the  old  soil,  and  during  repotting  half  the 
bulb  is  left  out  of  the  soil,  the  mould  being 
pressed  in  firmly  amongst  the  fibrous  roots  and 
round  the  base  of  the  bulbs.  The  potting  soil 
being  moderately  moist,  we  do  not  give  water 
until  fresh  roots  have  been  formed.  The  pots  we 
plunge  in  tan  or  in  some  other  fermenting  material, 
which  will  furnish  a  bottom-heat  of  about  H'>\ 
The  bulbs  will  do  as  well  in  an  early  vinery  as  in 
any  house  specially  set  apart  for  them.  It  is  a 
good  old  fashion  to  make  up  a  bed  of  fermenting 
material  in  the  early  vinery,  and  in  this  the 
Amaryllis  bulbs  are  plunged.  The  temperature 
of  the  housi',  which  ought  to  range  from  i')  to  .Vl 


as  a  minimum,  just  suits  Amaryllises  starting  into 
growth.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  the  bulbs 
should  be  clean,  as  thrips,  bug,  or  even  red  spider 
might  spread  from  them  to  the  vines  and  do 
much  mischief.  The  temperature  will,  of  course, 
be  increased  after  the  first  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  by  the  time  the  Amaryllises  are  in  flower,  GO" 
as  a  minimum  will  be  reached.  Some  varieties 
more  so  than  others  have  a  disposition  to  produce 
their  flower-scapes  before  the  leaves  make  their 
appearance;  this  occurs  amongst  crosses  from 
Hippeastrum  pardinum  and  A.  Chelsoni.  The 
heat  from  the  tan  bed  will  promote  root  action, 
and  without  this  the  flower-scape  will  not  be 
strong,  even  it  the  leaves  are  produced  with  it. 
The  careful  cultivator  will  always  maintain  reci- 
procal action  between  the  roots  and  leaf  develop- 
ment, and  will  readily  ascertain  whether  the 
root  growth  has  been  sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
plants  being  forced  into  flower  at  an  earlier  date 
than  was  intended  at  first  without  any  falling  oft 
in  the  quality  of  the  flowers.  An  Amaryllis  liulb 
will  produce  a  flower-scape  even  if  scarcely  any 
roots  have  been  formed,  but  the  flowers  would  be 
of  very  poor  quality,  and  the  bulbs,  which  are 
much  exhausted  by  the  production  of  the  scapes 
even  under  the  most  healthy  condition,  would  be 
greatly  injured  and  perhaps  killed  outright. 

Sometimes  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with 
certain  choice  varieties  which  are  also  scare  and 
valuable;  rootless  bulbs  of  these  would  not  be 
allowed  to  develop  flower-scapes  if  they  produced 
them.  Good  management  under  such  conditions 
consists  in  removing  the  scapes  in  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  their  growth,  so  that  the  entire  force  of 
the  new  root  action  would  be  spent  in  producing 
leaves,  which,  in  their  turn,  if  maintained  in  a 
healthy  condition  to  the  end  of  the  growing 
period,  would  perfectly  mature  the  bulbs  and 
bring  them  up  to  a  flowering  state  for  the  follow- 
ing season.  It  is  most  Interesting  and  instructive 
to  examine  a  bulb  of  an  Amaryllis  when  the 
flowers  on  the  scape  have  arrived  at  full  develop- 
ment. The  substance  of  the  bulb  has  almost 
disappeared  ;  it  has  been  used  up  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  scapo  or  scapes,  and  the  outer  coatings 
of  the  bulb  hang  loosely  over  the  internal  remains. 
Usually  the  plants  are  well  furnished  with  healthy 
roots  and  leaves,  and  no  sooner  are  the  scapes 
removed  than  the  process  of  filling  up  commences. 
Root  action  has  to  be  well  kept  up,  and  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  satis- 
factory relation  between  roots  and  leaves.  The 
plants  will  take  plentiful  supplies  of  tepid  water, 
as  vigorous  growth  is  most  desirable,  and  any 
plants  that  may  become  dry  at  the  roots  receive 
a  check  from  which  they  do  not  s[)eedily  recover; 
should  they  become  over  dry  more  than  once  the 
chances  are  that  the  leaves  will  prematurely  lose 
their  colour  ;  decay  having  once  set  in  cannot  be 
arrested,  and  the  bulbs  will  consequently  ripen 
before  tbe  whole  process  of  the  internal  formation 
is  completed.  The  flower- buds  are  there  in 
embryo  ;  so  are  the  leaves,  closely  embedded  and 
secure  from  hirni  in  the  centre  of  the  bulbs. 
Even  after  the  leaves  decay  and  are  removed  the 
period  of  absolute  rest  is  very  short,  for  changes 
are  going  on  in  the  bulb  all  througb  the  resting 
period,  and  with  the  first  touch  of  heat  and 
moisture,  leaf  and  flower,  or  flower  and  leaf,  burst 
forth  with  a  vapidity  truly  marvellous. 

Oreat  Genrif.i,  Ilford.  J.   DiiriiLAS. 


Flowerless  'Violets. — A  too  shady  position  and 
an  insurticient  circulation  of  air  are  generally  the 
cause  of  Violets  producing  foliage  out  of  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  blooms  which  they  furnish.  The 
flower-buds  are,  of  course,  formed  on  the  crowns, 
and  these  cannot  maturesulficiently  if  too  much  hid- 
den by  foliage.  Thick  planting,  in  conjunction 
with  a  rich  soil,  will  drive  out  floriferousness,  and 
this  is  one  reason  why  old  plantations  often  become 
sterile.  When  Violets  are  grown  in  fields  in  the 
open  air,  where  they  get  an  abundance  of  light, 
and  where  the  breezes  of  early  autumn  play  freely 
on  them,  they  rarely  prove  flowerless.  It  is  only 
n  the  confined  precincts  of  a  garden  that  they  do 
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so.  The  remedy  for  a  flowerless  condition  is  plenty 
of  room  in  whicli  to  grow,  a  moderately  rich  soil, 
and' a  position  where  the  plants  get  abundant 
light.  There  may,  of  course,  be  other  causes  for 
the  non-production  of  bloom,  such  as  starvation, 
an  over-dry  atmosphere,  and  the  attacks  of  rc-d 
spider.  The  condition  of  the  foliage  will  surely 
indicate  if  any  of  these  adverse  influences  are  the 
cause  of  infertility.  Poverty  is  easily  remedied 
by  a  top  dressing  of  decayed  manure  in  spring, 
and  an  occasional  soaking  of  water  in  hot,  dry 
weather  will  help  to  ward  olf  insect  pests.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  A'iolet-culturein  some  loca- 
lities offers  more  difficulties  than  in  others.  In 
some  places  soil  and  climate  combine  to  render 
Violets  happy ;  in  others  it  is  only  the  care  and 
skill  of  the  grower  that  can  do  so.  \'iolets  are  so 
fresh,  so  pleasantly  fragrant,  and  so  welcome  dur- 
ing gloomy  winter  days,  as  to  be  worth  any 
reasonable  amount  of  pains  to  obtain  them. — 
Byflekt. 

Miniature   Orange    trees. — These  are  most 
useful  in  the  ca?e  of  those  who  have  to  supply 
plants  for  table  decoration  in  winter.     A  few  neat 
little  bushes  of  Tangerine  Oranges  will  last  several 
years  in  servicaable  condition  as  regards  size  with 
a  very  moderate  amount  of  care.     A  temperature 
a  little  above  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  suits 
them  perfectly,  and  sponging  the  leaves  and  care- 
ful attention  to  watering  constitute  the   rest  of 
their  requirements.     In  spring  we  turn  them  out 
of  their  pots  and  give  fresh  drainage,  for  if  the 
soil  gets  water-logged  they  soon  lose  their  roots. 
A  good  layer  of  fine  crocks,  and  a  soil  consisting 
of  turfy  loam,  a  little  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  suit  them 
exactly.    When  fresh  potted,  put  them  in  a  vinery 
just  started.    Thus  treatetl,  they  will  flower  freely 
from  every  spray,  and  when  in  bloom  look  well  in 
the  conservatory.     They  never  fail  to  set  a  quan- 
tity of  fruit,  which  we  thin  out  to  a  number  suffi- 
cient for  the  bush  to  bear.     In  any  of  the  vineries 
or  Peach  house  these  little  bushes  will  perfect  a 
capital  crop  of  pretty  little  fruits  ;  and  a  bush 
bearing  a  dozen  or  more  of  them,  accompanied  by 
bright  shining  foliage,  looks  well  in  a  rustic  vase 
on  the  dinner-table  or  sideboard.    When  flowering 
plants  are  scarce  and   fine-foliaged   plants  have 
become  monotonous,   a  reserve  of    fruit-bearing 
plants  such  as  these  little  Oranges  are  is  most  wel- 
come.    Where  old-fashioned  orangeries  still  e.xist, 
some  of  the   large-fruited  Oranges,  cut  off  with 
sprays  of  foliage,  make  pretty  table  ornaments. 
Many   fail  with   Oranges  from  want  of  a  little 
timely  attention  to  the  roots  ;  as  long  as  they  look 
fairly   healthy   they    are    allowed    to    remain    in 
the  same  po's,  but  under  such  circumstances  they 
often  drop  their  leaves  and  show  signs  of  distress. 
In  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to  shake  the  plant  out 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  growing  and  repot  in  a 
smaller-sized   pot,  using  rather  lighter  and  more 
sandy   soil    than    before,    until    fresh    roots    are 
emitted.     A  moist,  genial   temperature  and  fre- 
quent syringings  will  be  helpful  until  a  fresh  growth 
of  young  leaves  makes  its  appearance. — J.  G.  H. 


great  advantage  to  admit  fresh  air  on  fine  days.  A 
dry  atmosphere  is  very  desirable,  and  no  opportunity 
of  securing  one  should  ever  be  allowed  to  pass  by. 
Decayed  fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any 
fruit  room,  as  it  creates  damp  and  contaminates  the 
air.  The  whole  of  the  stores  should  be  looked  over 
weekly  in  order  to  remove  had  fruit,  and  if  the 
windows  can  be  kept  so  close  as  to  exclude  damp, 
they  need  not  be  opened  during  December  or  January, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  brilliant.  Frost  must  be 
excluded,  as  if  once  fruit  gets  slightly  frosted,  much 
of  it  will  decay  before  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Cambrian. 


NOTES  OF_THE  WEEK. 

West  Indian  Blood-flower. —  Vlthough  toler- 
ably well  known  as  a  plant  for  summer  decoration, 
this  Asclepiad  is  but  little  grown  tor  winter  display. 
It  is,  however,  used  with  good  effect  for  this  purpose 
in  Canon  Bridges'  garden  at  Seddington,  where  we 
recently  saw  it.  It  is  the  Asclepias  ourassavioa  t>f 
bot-inists. 

Oestrum  aurantiacum. — This  is  a  yellow 
flowered  form  of  the  plant  better  known  as  Habrotham- 
nu3  elegans.  It  is  a  lovely  object  trained  either  upon 
pillars  or  rafters,  and  it  raake-j  a  good  bush  in  a  con- 
servatory bed.  We  saw  it  recently  in  full  bloom  in 
the  Royal  (i.irdens  at  Kew. 

Australian  Bean-flower  (Kennedya  Marry- 
atta.'). — Tliis  is  an  old-fashioned  greenhouse  climber 
too  seldom  seen  now-a  days  in  our  plant  houses,  more 
especially  as  its  brijjht  red  Pea-shaped  flowers  are 
produced  during  the  months  of  December  and  January. 
We  saw  it  recently  at  Kew,  where  its  branches  hang 
from  the  roof  in  beautiful  festions. 

The  blue  Marguerite, — Blue  flowers  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  over-plentiful  ia  winter,  and  therefore  we 
were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  this  plant  a  few  days 
b.ick  blooming  profusely  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  at 
Kew.  The  species  in  question  is  the  old  Agath:ea 
ctelestis,  a  dwarf,  compact  plant,  with  opposite  entire 
leaves  and  terminal  flower-heads,  the  ray  florets  being 
bright  blue  and  the  centre  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa. 


FRUIT  ROOMS  IN  WINTER. 

The  perfect  preservation  of  fruit  in  « later  is  a 
subject  in  which  all  who  have  any  fruit  to  preserve 
are  intereated.  Apples  and  Pears  are  the  most  im- 
portant occupints  of  fruit  rooms  in  winter,  and 
although  it  is  difficult  to  destroy  late-keeping  varieties, 
attention  is  required  to  keep  those  in  season  good  as 
long  as  possible,  and  it  is  important  that  they  be  kept 
in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  their  flav<iur  in  perfection. 
This  is  a  point  not  always  taken  into  consideration, 
the  main  object  with  many  being  merely  to  prevent 
decay.  Apples  and  Pears  keep  well  in  close  places  ; 
if  this  was  not  the  case  we  would  not  see  such  fine 
specimens  turned  out  of  American  barrels  as  we  now 
do;  but  an  Apple  kept  for  some  months  in  a  close 
r.>om  and  one  kept  in  a  sweet  atmosphere  are  widely 
different  in  flavour,  and  Pears  are  sLill  more  liable 
to  be  affected  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  they 
absorb  the  impurities  of  close  air  and  part  with  their 
own  exquisite  flavour.  A  fruit  room  which  can  be 
gently  heated  now  and  then  in  damp  weather  is  very 
useful,  and  where  no  heat  can  be  applied,  it  is  of 


Luculia  gratissima. — This  in  now  flowering  in 
great  profusion  at  Kew,  filling  the  whole  greenhouse 
in  which  it  is  placed  with  its  delicate  fragrance.  It 
is  aUo  blooming  in  perfection  in  the  York  Nurseries, 
jilanted  at  the  north  end  of  an  old  Camellia  house. 
The  plant  in  question  is  bearing  considerably  over  a 
hundred  heads  of  delicate  pink  blossoms.  Its  Hy- 
drangea-like heads  of  bloom  last  several  days  in 
water  after  being  cut.  This  grand  old  plant  has 
been  too  much  neglected  of  late  years.  A  fine  bush 
of  it  which  flowered  annually  grew  in  the  conserva- 
tory at  Chiswick  before  it  was  converted  into  a 
vinery. 

Cotoneaster  affinis. — I  have  enclosed  a  few 
fruit-laden  branches  of  this  Cotoneaster.  Imagine 
groups  40  feet  or  50  feet  across  and  12  feet  to  20  feet 
in  height  literally  loaded  with  fruit  and  foliage,  and 
you  realise  the  value  of  this  splendid  shrub. — 
W.   Coleman,  Endnor  Castle,  Ledburi/. 

*^'^'  Uncommonly  fine  specimens  of  what  must  be 
considered  the  most  ornamental  hardy  tree  of  the 
season.  The  profusion  of  bright  scarlet  berries  must, 
as  Mr.  Coleman  remarks,  produce  a  splendid  effect  at 
this  season.  Both  (_'.  affiois  and  its  closely  allied  rela- 
tive, 0.  frigida,  are  among  the  select  shrubs  or  small 
trees  that  no  planter  should  neglect.  Both  are  natives 
of  the  mountains  of  Nepaul. — Ed. 

Heinwardtia  tetragyna  is  an  old  plant  with  a 
new  name,  it  having  been  grown  about  a  century  ago 
in  English  gardens  under  the  name  of  Linum.  It 
had,  however,  long  since  disappeared  from  cultivation, 
although  it  is  a  common  weed  in  some  parts  of  India, 
and  has  recently  been  re-introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
and  also  by  Kew.  Another  member  of  this  genus  is 
the  old  favourite  winter-flowering  plant  commonly 
known  as  Linum  trigynuin,  these  two  constituting 
the  genus  as  described  in  the  "F^lora  of  British  India." 
R.  tetragyna  is  as  good  a  garden  plant  as  the  better- 
known  R.  trigyna,  its  flowers  being  2  inches  across, 
sulphur-yellow    (those   of    R,    trigyna   being   almost 


orange) ;  the  petals  crisp- edged  and  spreading,  and 
they  are  borne  in  terminal  umbels,  strong  shoots 
bearing  as  many  as  twenty  flowers  in  a  head  ;  they 
open  one  or  two  together.  In  the  other  kind  the 
flowers  are  produced  on  short  axillary  branches  all 
along  the  main  shoots.  The  plant  is  woodier  than 
R.  trigyna,  and  the  leaves  are  7  inches  long,  lance- 
shaped,  with  crenate  edges.  R.  tetragyna  is  distinct 
enough  from  its  better-known  relation  to  be  worth 
growing  a'.ong  with  it.  We  saw  a  batch  of  it  in 
flower  in  the  T  range  at  Kew,  and  in  the  greenhouse 
(No.  1)  1!.  trigyna  is  also  flowering  freely. 

East  Indian  Morning  Glory  (Ipomjea  Hors- 
fallix). — This  vtry  fine  climbing  plant  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  prop.igate,  and  hence  it  has  never  become 
plentiful,  although  always  a  favourite.  The  most 
successful  method  of  increasing  it  with  which  we  are 
accjuainted  is  by  root-grafting.  The  foliage  is  deep 
green,  the  leaves  being  somewhat  hand-shaped,  whilst 
the  trumpet-shaped,  bright  rosy  flowers  are  produced 
in  showy  panicles.  In  stoves  here  and  there  it  is  at 
the  present  time  finely  in  flower. 

Canary  Island  Bellflower. — We  recently  saw 
this  plant  flowering  in  a  greenhouse  at  Kew.  It 
cannot  be  called  a  very  showy  plant,  but  its  large 
drooping,  bell-shaped  flowers  are  yellowish  red — a 
remarkable  colour  amongst  its  near  relatives,  the 
Campanulas.  The  plant  in  question  is  called  Cana- 
rina  campanulata ;  it  has  a  thick,  tuberous  root, 
which  used  to  be  dormant  at  this  season  ;  the  stem 
is  stout  and  branching,  swollen  at  the  joints,  and  the 
thin  leaves  are  somewhat  heart-shaped. 

Ghiesbreght's  Tree  Groundsel  (Senecio 
Ghiesbreghti). — The  Groundsels  constitute  perhaps 
one  of  the  largest  genus  of  plants  known ;  many  of  them 
are  worthless  weeds,  but  this  plant  which  we  recently 
saw  in  the  greenhouses  at  Kew  is  a  veritable  Anak 
amongst  its  fellows.  It  is  shrubby  in  habit,  attaining 
a  height  of  from  i  feet  to  5  feet  or  more,  and  bearing 
large,  alternate,  dull  green,  coarsely  toothed  leaves ; 
the  summits  of  the  stems  are  crowned  with  large,  flat, 
corymbose  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  which  render  it 
conspicuous  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Finely-grown  Calanthes. — I  have  sent  you  a 
few  spikes  of  Calanthes.  Our  mode  of  treatment  is 
much  the  same  as  that  given  in  The  Garden  last 
week  by  "Veronica."  The  only  difference  is,  that 
we  put  the  majority  of  our  bulbs  five  in  a  lo-inch 
pot.  I  have  at  the  present  time  one  such  pot  with 
twenty-two  spikes,  with  an  average  of  thirty  two 
flowers  to  a  spike. — H.  Carter,  Downhill,  Colerainc. 

*j,*  The  Calanthes  received  are  very  fine  examples 
of  culture,  the  spikes  being  some  4  feet  in  length, 
bearing  three  dozen  flowers  of  exceptional  size  and 
colour.  The  varieties  sent  are  C.  Veitchi  and  the 
red  and  yellow  forms  of  C.  vestita.  The  colour  of 
C.  Veitchi  is  very  rich,  the  result  probably  of  such 
excellent  culture  in  pure  country  air. — Ed. 

Cattleya  Mastersonise. — This  beautiful  new 
hybrid  has  recently  flowered  at  The  Dell,  Egham,  in 
Baron  SchneJer's  collection.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  in  the  way  of  Cattleya  Loddigesi,  but  the  bulbs 
are  somewhat  shorter  and  thicker,  leaves  being 
round  and  dark.  The  flower  stands  out  bold,  and 
has  the  distinct  character  of  Cattleya  Loddigesi,  but 
much  larger,  partaking  of  its  parent's  rich  hue  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose ;  the  lip  is 
a  rich  crimson,  as  in  the  old  C.  labiata,  but  is  shorter 
and  not  so  much  fringed.  It  is  a  splendid  hybrid, 
and  a  close  rival  to  Cattleya  exoniensis,  it  it  does  not 
actually  surpass  it. 

Begonia  socotrana  is  gay  with  flowers  now, 
and  is  altogether  a  pretty  and  interesting  species, 
which  will  be  sure  to  hold  favour  as  a  winter- flower- 
ing stove  plant,  and  one  which  is  peculiarly  attractive 
on  account  of  its  large  Tropseolum-like  leaves  and 
singular  habit.  When  this  plant  was  first  iatroduced 
we  were  doubtful  as  to  its  lending  itself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hybrids  by  crossing  with  other  kinds  ;  but 
all  doubts  have  been  removed  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch, 
who  have  already  raised  several  distinct  hybrids  from 
B.  socotrana  and  others  ;  and  success  in  the  same 
direction  has  also  rewarded  several  Continental 
growers.  But  the  children  of  the  .Socotran  Begonia 
may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves  ;  we  wish  here  to 
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point  out  Ihat  whu-ever  bright  rose-piuk  Howers  are 
wanted  in  winter,  Howers,  too,  which  among  Begonias 
have  the  exceptional  character  of  lasting  well  wlien 
cut  and  placed  in  water,  B.  socotrana  is  deserving  of 
favour.  It  is  a  little  peculiar  in  its  cultural  reiiuire 
Uients,  but  p.irticulars  on  this  point  may  be  found  in 
The  Gahde.v,  alono-  with  a  coloured  picture  of  the 
flowers,  in  Vol.  XXL,  p.  1C2.  Several  groups  of 
wcll-flowered  examples  of  this  plant  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  X  range  at  Kew. 

Agatheea  caelestis,  or  the  blue  Marguerite,  is 
most  useful  when  grown  in  pots  out  of  doors  all 
summer  and  not  allowed  to  flower  till  winter,  when 
it  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  its  delicate  blue,  Daisiy- 
like  flowers  with  bright  yellow  centres  and  of  good 
lasting  qualities.  A  batch  of  these  plants,  well 
flowered  and  very  pretty  to  look  at,  may  be  seen  in 
the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  at  Kew,  and  they  are  rendered 
still  more  attractive  by  being  mixed  with  the  Paiis 
Daisy,  the  two  going  well  together. 

The  Older  of  the  Chrysanthemum.— The 
most  exalted  Order  of  the  Japanese  Empire  is  that  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  and  this,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, has  previously  been  bestowed  upon  reigning 
sovereigns  only.  On  Tuesday  last  the  Order  was 
conferred  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  Prince 
Komatsu,  the  envoy  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  The 
Order  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  described  as  consist- 
ing of  a  star  and  collar,  the  former  being  in  the  form 
of  a  silver-fluted  cross  with  a  large  ruby  in  the  centre, 
and  the  latter  being  a  "  blaze,"  with  a  ruby,  hung 
round  the  neck  liy  a  riband. 

Strobilanthes  Championi. — Although  a  large 
genus  of  Acanthaceous  plants,  and  one  which  is  said 
to  comprise  many  ornamental  flowered  kinds,  only 
very  few  specits  of  Strobilanthes  have  found  their 
way  into  gardens,  and  we  may  say  not  one  has  found 
much  favour  among  cultivators.  The  genus  is  related 
to  the  Kiiellias,  and  is  mostly  blue-flowered,  llany  of 
the  species  form  large,  handsome,  herbaceous  shrubs, 
and  some  of  these  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  growing 
for  an  indefinite  period  without  producing  flowers 
till  the  flowering  time  comes,  when  they  expend  them- 
selves in  making  a  fine  display,  and  then  perish. 
Several  of  these  are  now  represented  by  large  plants 
in  the  stoves  at  Kew,  but  they  are  not  yet  showing 
any  dis-position  to  flower.  S.  Championi  is  a  recent 
introduction  from  Hong  Kong,  and  is  now  in  flower. 
In  habit  it  is  suggestive  of  Usedalacanthus,  being  a 
stout  herb  with  quadrangular  stems,  ovate-toothed 
leaves  5  inches  long,  and  flowers  in  erect  terminal 
racemes,  each  flower  being  tubular,  curved  below, 
spreading  above  like  a  Pentstemon,  and  about  1  inch 
across  ;  the  colour  is  pale  violet  with  purple  veining. 
Only  two  or  three  flowers  open  at  once  on  each  spike. 
Height  of  plant,  2  feet. 


Garden  Destroyers. 


EUCHARIS  MITE. 

"J.  C.  B."  publishes  (p.  .^01)  an  experiment  which  he 
made  in  reference  to  the  Eucharis  mite,  or  what  he  pre- 
sume s  to  be  that  destructive  little  pest,  but  the  con- 
clusiiin  at  which  he  has  arrived,  viz.,  that  it  can  be 
successfully  eradicated  without  the  loss  of  the  bulbs, 
is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  facts  which  he  gives. 
The  remedy  stated  might  have  been  efi^eetual  enough 
in  the  cjase  of  the  Vallota,  but,  as  he  admits,  it 
might,  in  the  case  of  the  more  delicately  constituted 
Eucharis,  prove  destructive  to  both  bulbs  and  mites ; 
consequently  he  is  somewhat  premature  in  asserting 
that  there  is  yet  a  better  plan  than  that  proposed  by 
me  (p.  3D4).  Then,  again,  the  mite  that  "favours" 
the  ^'alIota  with  its  attention  may  be  difl'erent  from 
that  which  aflects  the  Eucharis.  We  all  know  that  the 
smallest  forms  of  aphides  are  the  worst  to  exter- 
minate, and  on  these  grounels  I  am  reasonably 
sceptical  of  the  success  of  the  experiment  recom- 
mended by  "J.  C.  B."  when  it  comes  to  be  tested  on 
the  Eucharis  mite  properly  so  called.  Any  efl'ectual 
remedy  would  be  welcomed  by  all  who  suffer  from 
this  destructive  mite  ;  but  until  this  is  forthcoming 
and  proved,  I  nmst  still  hold  that  a  thorough  clear- 
ance of  the  stock  is  the  surest  method  t>f  getting  rid 
of  it.  Such  a  radical  remedy  may  at  first  sight 
appear  uncalled  for,  but  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 


sideration how  much  time  and  space  have  been  taken 
up  by  experienced  culiivatois  in  their  futile  efforts  to 
elestroy  this  mite,  it  will  perhaps  be  conceded  that  no 
better  plan  has  yet  been  found.  Mr.  Cypher,  of 
Cheltenham,  one  of  the  most  extensive  cultivators  of 
ICucharis  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  unfortunately 
iiiported  the  mite  into  his  collection,  and  this  soon 
spread.  Every  known  remedy  that  has  been  tried 
and  recommended  by  other  cultivators  lias  been  given 
a  thorough  trial,  and  some  that  occurred  to  those  in 
charge  were  also  trieel,  hut  in  every  instance  without 
an  effectual  clearance  of  the  mite.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  was  that  many  who  profess  to  have  effectu- 
ally exterminated  the  mite  coidd  not  have  had  the 
true  pest  to  deal  with.  Believing,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  remedy  other  than  a  thorough  clearance, 
they  burnt  their  plants  ;  the  houses  were  thoroughly 
purified  and  furnisheel  with  fresh  stock.  At  present, 
therefore,  they  have  a  grand  lot  of  Eucharis,  and  not 
a  trace  of  the  mite  discernible.  Nor  need  other 
cultivators  hesitate  to  follow  this  example.  A  few 
healthy  strong  potfuls  of  bulbs  may  be  rather  ex- 
pensive to  buy,  hut  then  these  may  be  rapidly  increased 
by  division.  W.  I.  M. 

Diseased  Eucharis  bulbs  (.S'.  X.). — Your 
Eucharis  bulbs  are  attacked  by  the  bulb  mite 
(Rhizoglyphus  echinopus).  It  is  a  very  difficult 
pest  to  destroy.  "J.  C.  B.,"  in  The  G.^rden  of 
November  27,  mentions  that  he  has  been  success- 
ful in  killing  this  mite  with  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphide  of  potassium.  X'o  doubt,  as  he  says,  if 
the  mixture  be  strong  enough  it  will  do  so,  and  he 
has  found  that  .3  lbs.  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water 
will  kill  the  mites,  and  not  injure  the  bulbs  of 
Vallotas.  Eucharis  bulbs,  as  he  suggests,  might 
not,  however,  stand  such  a  strong  dose.  The 
bulbs  should  be  allowed  to  soak  for  some  time  in 
this  mixture,  as  the  mites  often  work  down  from 
the  base  of  the  leaves  between  the  scales  for  some 
distance,  so  that  no  washing  or  dipping  would 
bring  the  solution  into  contact  with  the  mites. 
'J.  C.  B.  '  is  much  mistaken  if  he  thinks  he  is 
the  first  person  to  use  sulphide  of  potassium  for 
this  purpose.  Mr.  E.  Cameron,  of  Moft'at,  wrote 
to  The  (Jakuen  la%t  year,  on  December  I'J,  saying 
how  successful  he  had  been  in  killing  these  mites 
with  it.  Another  correspondent  recommended  it 
in  April,  last  year,  for  the  same  purpose.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  cure  will  be  found  in  immersing 
the  bulbs  in  hot  water  of  115°  and  1'20°  Fahr. 
This,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  experiment, 
will  kill  the  mites,  but  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the 
eil'ect  on  the  bulbs.  I  have  not  yet  heard  the  re- 
sult of  some  trials  which  are  being  made  to  test 
this  theory.— G.  S.  S. 


THE  POTATO  TERCENTENARY. 

The  conference  which  formed  a  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  celebration  had  many  features  of  interest, 
though  the  attendance  was,  unfortunately,  during  all 
its  stages  extremely  poor.  This  probably  arose  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  kind  of  mystery  attached  to 
the  preliminary  proceedings,  and  many  held  aloof  be- 
cause the  names  of  the  promoters  were  kept  a  studied 
secret.  It  was  not  until  the  eleventh  hour  that  a  few 
well-known  potato  raisers  and  cultivators  were  in- 
vited to  assist.  Still,  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable 
informatiiin  came  nut  in  the  course  of  the  discussions, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  a  larger  number  of  professional 
horticulturists  was  not  present. 

The  conference  opened  on  the  morning  of  the 
2nd  instant,  Mr.  William  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  presid- 
ing. The  first  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Mit- 
chell, M.A.,  on  "The  historic  consideration  of  the 
question,  whence  came  the  Potato  to  England?" 
The  tenor  of  this  paper  was  to  show  that  the  Potato, 
though  regarded  as  a  Virginian  importation,  could 
not  be  so.  He  believed  that  the  Potato  had  been  in- 
troduced into  England  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1586; 
that  he  obtained  it  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
either  by  purchase  from  the  natives,  or  by  plunder 
from  some  Spanish  ship,  and  conveyed  it  to  England 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  voyage  in  which  he  relieved 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  colony  in  Virginia.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock,  M.A., 
on  "  Drake's  Expedition  of  1586,"  read  by  Sir  R.  Pol- 


ock.  This  gave  an  account  of  Drake's  voyage  in 
158tj,  showing  the  various  places  he  touched  at  and 
the  enterprises  carried  out,  anel  that  in  some  of  the 
places  touched  at  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  it  was  possible 
he  took  in  a  supply  of  Potatoes  for  his  crews. 

Next  came  a  remarkably  able,  complete,  and  highly 
interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Clements  B.  Markham, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.,  on  "The  cultivation  of  the  Potato  by 
the  Incas  of  Peru  and  other  Andean  nations."  It  is 
impossible  that  any  abstract  can  do  justice  to  a  paper 
that  should  be  read  in  detail,  so  full  of  information 
of  a  specially  appropriate  character  was  every  part  of 
it.  Mr.  Markham  said  that  the  original  home  of  the 
Potato  was  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  in  South 
America.  There  it  had  been  cultivated  from  time 
immemorial  over  an  extent  of  3000  miles.  When  the 
Spaniards  first  arrived,  the  I'otato  was  a  domesticated 
plant  in  the  kingelom  of  the  Chilehas,  in  the  province 
of  l,)uito,  throughout  the  empire  of  the  Incas  of  Peru, 
and  in  Chili.  This  fact  of  its  immemorial  cultivation 
rendered  it  difficult  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
localities  where  the  Potato  was  indigenous.  It  was 
most  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Potato  origin- 
ally grew  wild  in  suitable  localities  throughout  the 
Cordilleras  of  Peru  and  Chili.  A  description  of  the 
physical  geography  of  these  district?,  and  of  the 
system  of  government  under  which  the  inhabitants 
lived,  then  followed.  Mr.  Markham  observed  that 
the  government  was  practically  a  theocratic  socialism, 
which  secured  an  almost  complete  absence  of  distress 
and  pauperism  among  the  people,  and  under  which 
the  Potato  became  a  cultivated  plant.  The  Potato 
was  unknown  further  than  the  highlands  of  Bogota, 
in  Columbia  ;  and  it  was  there  that  one  of  the  three 
American  civilisations  had  its  root,  viz.,  that  called 
by  the  Spanish  conquerors  the  Mysca  nation.  Its 
people  spoke  a  language  called  Chileha,  which  is  now 
extinct.  But  vocabularies  have  been  preserved,  and 
they  revealed  the  fact  that  the  ancient  people  of 
Bogota  cultivated  the  Potato  extensively,  and  had 
produced  several  varieties. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Bakei-,  F.R.S,  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  contributed  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The  wild 
species  of  the  Potato  as  at  present  recognised."  He 
said  that  the  well-marked,  thoroughly  distinct  species 
of  tuber-bearing  Solanums  were  five  in  number,  and 
were  all  natives  of  America,  viz.,  tuberosum,  Com- 
mersoni,  cardiophyllum,  Jamesi  and  oxycarpum. 
The  Potato  of  cultivation  originated  from  the  first- 
named  species.  S.  tuberosum,  in  one  form  or 
another,  extended  down  the  we;tern  side  of  the 
American  continent  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
latitude  30"  north,  to  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  off  the 
coast  of  Patagonia,  in  latitude  15°  south.  Within 
this  area  there  were  found  no  less  than  sixteen  forms, 
so  far  different  from  one  another  that  they  had  been 
named  by  some  botanical  writers  as  distinct  species. 
They  were  not  so,  however,  in  any  comprehensive 
sense.  S.  tuberosum  was  therefore  one  of  tho.^e 
polymorphic  types,  of  which  we  have  very  similar 
examples  in  the  old  world  in  the  genus  Bubus — 
Raspberry  and  Cloudberry — and  in  R.  saxatilis.  The 
extreme  forms  looked  very  different  from  one  another 
when  they  were  placed  side  by  side,  liut  in  the  whole 
series  there  was  to  be  found  no  very  decided  gap  of 
character.  Though  the  Potato  had  been  cultivated 
in  Europe  for  300  years,  we  knew  very  little  about 
the  deterioration  that  might  be  produced  in  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  by  changes  of  climate  and  soil. 
He  wished  that  someone  would  undertake  to  mono- 
graph the  tuberous  Solanums  in  the  same  thorough 
way  that  Mr.  George  Maw  had  just  monographed 
the  Crocuses.  We  did  not  know  whether  S. 
tuberosum,  the  commonly  cultivated  esculent,  was 
really  an  original  type  or  a  form  produced  by  man's 
agency,  and  in  investigating  the  relation  to  it  of  the 
other  fifteen  types  that  were  regarded  as  non-tuberous, 
there  was  scope  for  the  labour  of  a  lifetime.  He 
would  add  that  Mr.  Markham's  paper  was  of  excep- 
tional value  and  interest,  and,  if  nothing  more  came 
from  the  conference,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Potato  had  been  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Markham's  con- 
tribution. It  contained  an  enormous  flood  of  in- 
formation which  would  put  the  botanical  and  historical 
bearing  of  the  question  in  an  entirely  new  light. 
Botanists  had  not  had  the  least  idea  of  the  large 
extent   to  which  it  appeared  the  Potato  was  culti- 
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%'ated  at  the  very  early  period  Mr.  Markham  had 
mentioned.  Mr.  Baker  illustrated  iiis  address  by 
coloured  illustrations  of  as  many  of  the  reputed  species 
as  he  had  been  able  to  obtain. 

The  conference  adjourned  to  the  afternoon,  when 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  presided.  Mr.  George  Murray, 
F.L.S.,  of  tlie  British  Museum,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
character  and  operation  of  the  Potato  disease,"  his 
rem.irks  being  illustrated  by  a  number  of  diagrams  of 
the  fungus  in  its  various  stages.  He  said  that  the 
history  of  the  disease  was  a  recent  one  as  compared 
with  the  history  of  the  Potato  itself,  notice  having 
been  first  called  to  it  in  184.'i,  when  it  was  probably 
brought  to  this  country  from  Belgium.  After  de- 
scribing the  nature  of  the  fungus,  Mr.  Murray  said 
he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  disease  was  propa- 
gated by  the  spores  being  distributed  by  the  wind. 
A  number  of  glass  slides,  such  as  those  used  with  a 
microscope,  having  been  covered  with  glycerine  and 
placed  on  the  lee  side  of  a  field  of  infected  Potatoes 
when  a  slight  breeze  was  blowing,  it  was  found,  after 
an  exposure  of  a  few  hours  that  the  slides  each  con 
tained  a  number  of  these  spores.  From  continuous 
microscopic  investigation  it  had  been  seen  that  the 
complete  fungus  was  produced  in  three  hours,  and  this 
accounted  for  the  sudden  and  disastrous  spread  of 
the  disease.  No  system  of  earthing  up  Potatoes 
could,  he  believed,  be  efficacious  in  checking  the 
disease  ;  neither  could  confidence  be  placed  in  any 
legislative  enactments  regulating  the  planting  of 
Potatoes. 

Earl  Cathcart  said  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  Potato  dise.ise  was  an  efTect  or 
a  cause.  With  regard  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Potato,  he  might  mention  tliat  it  was  a  fact  that  no 
supposed  standard  Potato  had  ever  existed.  That  in 
itself  he  considered  to  be  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  theory  that  plants  are  liable  to  degenerate  wlien 
over-cultivated. 

M.  Henri  L.  de  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  then  read  a 
paper  on  "The  introduction  of  the  Pot.ito  into  France." 
M.  Vilmorin  said  that  the  Potato  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Dauphiny  from  Switzerland.  At  first  it  was 
not  extensively  grown,  and  was  used  as  fodder  for 
cattle,  and  there  existed  a  strong  prejudice  against 
it.  But  a  boucjuet  of  its  flowers  being  presented  to 
the  king,  who  greatly  admired  them,  the  prejudice 
was  gradually  overcome,  and  the  Potato  became  more 
generally  grown.  In  1830  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Paris  sent  to  him  a  large  collection  of  known 
varieties  which  were  grown  and  compared,  and  re- 
sulted in  their  reduction  to  120  distinct  kinds.  Since 
then  some  'JOO'l  namtd  varieties  had  p.assed  through 
their  hands,  and  they  had  reduced  these  by  about 
550  distinct  sorts. 

The  conferince  was  resumed  on  Friday,  the  3rd 
inst.,  Mr.  Mitchell  presiding,  when  a  paper  was  read 
by  Dr.  Masters  on  "  The  production  of  varieties  by 
cultivation."  At  the  outset,  he  said  the  methods  now 
resorted  to  for  the  production  of  new  varieties  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  reach  the  end  sought.  One 
general  method  of  obtaining  new  varieties  was  by 
selection,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  could 
be  derived  from  this  method.  Another  process  was 
that  of  cross-breeding,  or  the  production  of  new 
varieties  by  the  application  of  the  pollen  of  one 
variety  to  the  stigma  of  another.  Tlie  third  method 
was  that  of  hybridisation  proper,  or  the  crossing  of 
two  reputedly  distinct  species.  This  process  had  not 
been  much  attended  to  in  England  until  it  was 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Suttuu,  Beading.  There  was  yet 
another  mode  by  which  new  varieties  might  be 
obtained — namely,  by  grafting.  Very  many  culti- 
vators absolutely  denied  the  possibility  of  anything 
like  grafting,  but  lie  believed  it  to  be  a  practicable 
idea.  He  had  himself  obtained  intermediate  forms 
by  the  process,  and  he  had  seen  remark.^ble  results 
follow  the  grafting  of  the  Potato  on  to  the  Tomato 
and  other  species.  These  were  all  the  methods  at 
present  practised  for  gaining  new  varieties  of  the 
Potato  ;  there  might  be  more,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
probable.  What  he  would  wish  to  emphasise  is  the 
tact  that  all  these  modes,  except  that  practised  by 
Messrs.  Sutton,  were  merely  "ringing  the  changes"  on 
the  old  varieties  over  and  over  again.  If  any  re.ally 
important  result  was  to  be  obtained  in  the  future  in 
point  of  greater  adaptability  to  our  climate,  power  of 


resisting  disease,  or  general  robustness,  we  should 
have  to  infuse  a  new  strain  into  our  varieties  ;  the 
only  way  to  do  this  was  by  hybridisation  of 
species.  It  was  not  necessary  to  confine  the  experi- 
ments to  tuberous  Solanums  only,  but  other  hardy 
species  might  be  put  under  requisition.  The  process, 
however,  would  be  very  long  and  tedious,  and  it 
would  hardly  be  within  the  power  of  private  indivi- 
duals to  undertake  the  experiments,  which  would 
require  quite  twenty  years  of  patient  attention. 

Mr.  A.  Dean,  Bedfont,  said,  with  regard  to  the 
process  of  obtaining  new  varieties  by  selection,  he 
could  say,  as  one  having  much  experience  in  the 
matter,  that  the  only  practical  result  was  obtaining 
a  slightly  better  stock  for  a  year  or  two,  which,  how- 
ever, would  soon  degenerate.  The  only  real  means 
by  which  distinct  varieties  h.ad  been  introduced  was 
by  cross-breeding,  and  by  this  means,  from  a  simple 
Solanum  tuberosum,  a  thousand  distinct  varieties  had 
been  obtained.  They  had  also  produced  many  varie- 
ties entitled  to  be  termed  disease-resisting,  and  had 
put  themselves  in  the  position  to  say  that  Potatoes 
were  never  better  or  cheaper  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  Reading,  said  he  did  not  wish 
to  claim  for  his  firm  any  credit  for  having  originated 
the  experiments  referred  to  by  Dr.  Masters.  The 
idea  had  emanated  from  Lord  Cathcart,  and  he 
believed  that  in  its  execution  they  had  a  pleasing 
exainple  of  the  union  of  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge.  He  had  never  known  any  new  variety 
to  be  originated  by  selection,  and  he  Ijelieved  such  a 
thing  to  be  impossible. 

Mr.  William  Earley  stated  that  while  he  did  not 
assert  the  possibility  of  obtaining  new  varieties  by 
the  process  of  selection,  the  fact  was  not  to  be  over- 
looked that  by  continually  choosing  the  best  speci- 
mens of  a  variety,  a  better  standard  of  excellence 
was  maintained. 

Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  said  that  on  the  previous 
day  he  had  asked  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  carry  out  a  series  of  experiments  at 
Kew  with  the  different  species  of  Stilanum,  but  he 
said  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  do  so,  as  a 
new  department  would  have  to  be  created  ;  and  there 
was  the  further  disadvantage  that  a  constant  change 
was  going  on  in  the  personality  of  the  staff,  which 
greatly  interfered  with  the  continuity  of  such  work. 

Mr.  Charles  .ap  Thomas  saiil  that  he  had  resided 
for  twenty-five  years  in  Chili  and  Peru,  and  was  con- 
versant with  the  edible  plants  there.  There  were 
three  varieties  of  the  Potato,  one  of  them,  the  Yellow 
Potato,  being  very  suitable  for  introduction  to  Eng- 
land. Its  name  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
colour  of  its  flesh,  and  it  was  very  similar  to  the 
Rector  of  Woodstock  variety.  .  It  was  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  and  had  been  found  in  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards  when  they  first  arrived. 

Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  C'Ultivation  of  the  Potato,"  recommending  autumn 
manuring  and  trenching,  a  choice  selection  of  sets, 
and  care  in  the  process  of  earthing-up.  Mr.  A.  Dean, 
Bedfont,  followed  on  "Raising  new  varieties,"  detailing 
the  various  crosses  he  had  attempted,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  varieties  he  had  obtained  therefrom.  Mr. 
W.  Earley,  Ilford,  read  a  p.aper  "  On  the  advantage 
of  early  lifting  of  the  crop  as  a  preventive  to  disease," 
and  illustrated  the  same  with  samples  of  tubers. 

At  the  evening  sitting,  the  subject  considered  was 
the  rates  of  transit  of  Potatoes  by  railway.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton,  who  said  that 
it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  railways  had  hardly 
answered  the  requirements  of  the  public,  either  as  to 
accommodation  or  cheapness  of  transit.  In  the  last 
Parliament  a  measure  had  been  introduced,  on  the 
responsibility  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  to 
place  the  railway  companies  under  greater  supervi- 
sion, and  to  require  that  they  should  more  fully  dis- 
charge the  duties  which  had,  under  Parliamentary 
sanction,  been  entrusted  to  them.  The  measure  was 
not  then  carried  through,  but  its  passing  into  law  was 
only  deferred,  and  the  railway  companies  would  have 
finally  to  submit  to  ]\^rIiamentary  control.  There 
existed  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  unfair  pre- 
ference that  was  practically  gi\en  to  foreign  producers 
in  connection  with  the  main  trunk  lines  unto  the 
great  cities.     It  was  useless  for  the  railways  to  plead 


that  they  could  not  afford  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  public,  for  it  could  be  seen  from  returns  that  most 
of  the  chief  lines  were  paying  good  dividends. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.P.,  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  under  discussion.  He  said  that  the 
subject  of  railway  charges  for  the  conveyance  of 
Potatoes  might  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads  :  ( 1 )  preferential  charges  in  favour  of  foreign  as 
against  homegrown  Potatoes  ;  (2)  irregularities  in 
the  charges  compared  with  the  service  rendered  ; 
(3)  charges  by  railway  companies  exceeding  the  maxi- 
mum ;  (4)  excessive  proportion  of  the  charges  t)  the 
value  of  the  article  ;  {^t)  suggestions  for  cheapening 
the  rates  for  conveyance.  With  regard  to  the  last 
consideration,  could  cheaper  rates  be  obtained  '!  It 
was  first  to  be  remembered,  that  as  it  stood  now  the 
law  could  do  nothing  to  help  the  Potato  grower.  On 
the  Brighton  line  the  rate  charged  per  ton  per  mile, 
exclusive  of  collection  and  delivery,  varied  between 
4d.  and  6d.,  while  in  America  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway  Company  charged  less,  and  id.  per  ton  per 
mile  on  the  average  of  its  whole  goods  traffic.  This 
was  lower  than  the  English  average  for  the  coal 
traffic  only.  The  secret  of  the  low  American  rates 
was  not  in  the  unremunerative  character  of  the  work 
done,  but  in  the  mode  of  conducting  railway  business. 
What  was  required  was  a  truck  rate  as  well  as  a 
tonnage  rate.  By  such  an  arrangement  the  trader 
could  have  the  option  of  sending  by  the  present 
system,  or  of  having  a  truck  and  loading  it  as  he 
pleased  and  with  what  he  pleased  up  to  the  full 
carrying  capacity  of  the  wagon.  At  a  rough  guess 
he  would  say,  then,  an  8-ton  or  10-ton  truck  ought 
to  be  charged  6d.  per  mile  for  short  distances  (say 
under  forty  miles),  and  a  diminishing  rate  for  long 
distances  ;  so  that  for  200  miles  it  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed 4d.  per  mile.  It  might  be  said  that,  though 
this  system  would  be  beneficial  to  the  large  trader,  it 
would  not  be  so  to  the  small  trader.  Indirectly  it 
would,  however;  for  the  moment  a  fair  truck  rate 
was  established,  a  class  of  carriers  would  spring  up 
who  would  collect  the  traffic  of  small  men  and  make 
their  profit  by  sending  full  truck  loads.  Under  the 
present  system  the  independent  carrier  had  been  ex- 
terminated, and  the  railway  comp.anies  had  established 
a  monopoly.  If  a  truck  rate  were  fixed  the  business 
would  be  made  more  profit.able  to  the  companies, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  railway  monopoly  would 
be  smashed. 

A  lively  discussion  ensued,  a  general  agreement 
being  expressed  with  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Prof. 
Hunter. 


A  COTTAGE  DOOR. 


There  is  a  charm  about  an  English  cottage  home 
with  its  little  strip  of  carefully  tended  flower 
border,  that  no  other  country  can  show  its 
travellers  by  road,  and  that  this  is  not  a  vain 
insular  boast  is  frequently  proved  by  the  pleasure 
expressed  by  our  foreign  visitors  at  the  pretty 
pictures,  such  as  the  one  we  now  engrave,  to 
frequent  in  our  villages  and  scattered  by  our 
country  roadsides.  The  double  fiovver  border, 
leading  from  the  road  to  the  Vine-clad  porch,  is 
filled  with  good  hardy  flowers,  tended  with 
watchful  i.'are  by  the  mistress  of  the  little  dwelling 
— the  home  of  an  honourable  family  of  labouring 
people.  Nexi  tlie  flower  border  is  a  line  of 
fruitful  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  then  a  good  bit 
of  vegetable  garden  and  Potato  ground,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  wording  of  the  older  folk,  "  a  bit 
of  ground  to  grow  sauce  in." 


QUESTIONS. 

.'j.'iSS. — Market  Hydrangreas-— Would  some  render  of 
Tilt:  Garden  kiudly  give  uiu  a  hint  or  two  on  the  culture  of 
rniiimou  ilydruugeas  for  market,  also  the  best  means  of  pro- 
ptigation';— E.  F. 

5,034,  —  Open-air  Chrysanthemums-  —  Will  some 
reader  kindly  give  the  names  of  the  liest  sorts  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums suitable  for  opea-air  planting  'i  Locality,  Lancashire 
L-oast.  — J,  R. 


Book,— Rivers' "  Orchard  House";  obtained  of  the  author, 
the  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth. 
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Rose  Garden. 


gres3  of  air,  that  is  all  that  is  wanted.  It  has 
been  stated  more  than  once  that  root-disturb- 
ance means  root-formation,  and  in  no  instance 
have  I  seen  the  statement  better  exemplified 
than  in  the  case  of  some  Roses  which,  owing  to 
some  alterations,  I  was  once  compelled  to  move 
early  in  Xovember,  and  for  thu  same  reason  they 
could  not  be  replanted  until  quite  late  in  the 
spring.  In  the  meantime  they  were  well  cared 
for,  the  roots  were  laid  in  in  a  heap  in 
some  rich  soil,  and  when  the  time  came  to 
plant  them  they  were  bristling  with  long 
white  fleshy  fibres,  which  being  carefully  planted 
enabled  the  plants  to  quickly  lay  hold  of  the 
new  soil,  which  they  did,  and  soon  started  into 
growth,  yielding  the  same  season  quite  a  satisfac- 
tory number  of  flowers.  Deferring  planting  also 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil.  With  regard  to  positions 
for  Ro.ses,  I  do  not  agree  with  draining  them, 
except   where   absolutely    necessary,    for,    in   a 


PLANTING  ROSES. 
In  a  general  way  Roses  are  planted  at  any  time 
between  the  1st  of  November  and    the   1st  of 
JIarch  ;  but  as  regards  standard  Roses,  I  think, 
when  November  is  over  and  the  work  of  planting 
not  completed,  it  is  better  to  defer  it  until  the 
severity  of  the  winter  is  over.     If  we  could  de- 
pend on  the  winter  not  being  severe,  I  should  say 
there  is  no  reason  to  wait ;   on  the  contrary,  I 
should  say  plant  at  any  time  when  the  weather 
is   open   from    November   to   the   beginning   of 
March  ;  but  when  planting  has  been  delayed  to 
mid-winter,  and  the  position  the  plants  are  to 
occupy  happens  to  be  an  exposed  one,  I  say  by 
all  means  wait  until  the  end  of  February.     Jly 
reasons  for  advocating  delay  in  such  cases  is,  that 
recently  planted  standard  Roses  are  sometimes 
seriously  injured  by  severe  frost,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  great  losses 
are    experienced 
when  they  are  stand- 
ing in  nursery  quar- 
ters. It  is  not,  there- 
fore, ditticult  to  un- 
derstand that  when 
they   are   subjected 
to    removal    and 
planted  outsingly  in 
exposed     situations 
that    they     should 
suffer  if  overtaken 
by  unusually  severe 
frost.     I  have  never 
known  20"  to  injure 
Roses  (o  any  serious 
extent,  but  on  more 
than    one    occasion 
I  have  seen  a  good 
deal   of  the  young 
growth  killed  by  2(1^ 
of    frost.       I   have 
known  long  lines  of 
standard    Rcses    in 
fairly     sheltered 
places  to  escape  un- 
harmed, even  when 
the  thermometer 
had   been  down  to 
zero ;  therefore  I  am 
not     in     any    way 
anxious    about    the 
safety  of  established 
plants.     It  is  newly 
planted  Roses  about 
which  I  am  most  con- 
cerned, and  if  I  re- 
sided in  the  north  of 

England,  I  should  adopt  some  plan  of  protecting  general  way,  during  the  summer  Roses  suffer 
them,  i.e.,  if  I  was  compelled  to  plant  before  more  from  want  of  root-moisture  than  from  an 
.severe  weather  had  left  us.  My  advice  is,  there-  excess  of  it ;  at  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  in 
fore,  that  those  who  have  delayed  planting  should  low-lying  situations,  where  the  soil  inclines  to 
get  their  plants  home  and  prune  them  as  soon  as  clay,  it  is  desirable  to  provide  moderate  drainage, 
received.     They   may  be   pruned  just   as   well 

before  being  planted  as  afterwards,  and  by  Planting  Roses  on  dry  banks  and  in  raised 
doing  the  work  now  the  wounds  made  will  beds  is  another  feature  in  Rose  culture  to  be 
have  time  to  heal,  and  when  planted  they  will  avoided  in  the  majority  of  cases,  more  especially 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  start  into  growth,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  light  and  well  drained. 
As  soon  as  pruned,  a  fairly  sheltered  border  In  regard  to  the  height  of  the  soil  above  the 
should  be  selected  to  receive  them  where  the  soil  surrounding  surface,  there  is  a  happy  medium  to 
IS  light  and  moderately  tine.  Where  some  fine  be  aimed  at,  and  that  is,  the  surface  of  Rose  beds 
leaf-soil  is  at  command  it  should  be  preferred  to  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  surface 
anything  else  in  which  to  lay  the  roots  ;  any  way,  of  the  ground,  except  in  the  case  of  Tea  Roses  ; 
the  plants  must  be  laid  in  very  carefully.  The  '  these,  on  account  of  their  being  more  tender  and 
.stems  should  be  nearly  upright  and  suliiciently  less  vigorous  in  growth  than  Perpetuals,  require 
far  apart  to  keep  the  roots  of  one  plant  from  a  drier  and  warmer  medium  for  their  roots; 
touching  those  of  another.  There  is  no  need  to  therefore,  in  some  cases  it  is  desirable  to  raise 
tread  the  soil  about  them  very  mnch  ;  if  it  lies  the  surface  of  the  Rose  bed  to  from  9  inches  to 
about  the  roots  close  enough  to  prevent  the  in-    1  foot  above  the  surrounding  level. 


Manure  for  Roses  is  a  question  that  often 
perplexes  the  inexpeiienced  cultivator,  and  I 
think  unnecessarily  so.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  well-rotted  farmyard  or  hotbed  manure  is 
best ;  but  even  this  must  be  used  with  discrimi- 
nation. A  soil  that  is  already  fairly  rich  should 
have  less  than  one  that  is  deficient  of  sustaining 
matter.  The  practice  of  putting  a  little  manure 
round  the  roots  and  leaving  other  parts  of  the 
bed  without  any  is  not  the  way  to  ensure  lasting 
and  satisfactory  growth.  The  manure  should  be 
distributed  regularly  all  over  the  bed,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  poor  soil  plenty  of  it  should  be  used  ;  a 
good  quantity  of  it  shoxild  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  1  loot  below  the  surface.  As  a  general  rule 
the  roots  of  vigorous-growing  Roses  are  few  in 
number,  but  when  they  have  a  good  deep  soil  to 
j,'row  in  they  travel  a  long  way  in  search  of  food. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  that  they  should  find 
plenty  of  it  in  whatever  direction  they  may  take. 
This  they  cannot  do  if  the  manure  is  only  placed 
in  certain  places  and 
the  bulk  of  it  near 
the  surface. 

J.  C.  C. 


A  cottage  door  in  West  Suney.     Engraved  for  The  Gauden  from  a  photograph. 


Sose    stocks. — 

I   was  surprised   to 
see     (p.     407)     that 
"  D.  T.  F."  had  80 
much    affection    for 
the    Manetti    as    a 
stock  for  Roses.    He 
still    clings    to    the 
idea    that    Rosea 
worked  on  the  Man. 
etti    root    as    freely 
from  above  as  from 
below  the   point   of 
union.       They    cer- 
tainly do  so,  but  in  .i. 
much     less    degn  e 
than     "I).    T.    F." 
gives  themcreditfor. 
Such  is  my  experi- 
ence, and  if  that  is 
incorrect,      how 
comes    it    that     so 
many  thousands  dfe 
annually?     Too 
many  have,   I   fear, 
started  with  the  idea 
of  forming  own  root 
Roses  on   the  lines 
"D.  T.  F."  has  de. 
lineated,    wiih    the 
result  that    at    the 
end   of    three   years 
the  beds  or  borders 
have    been    terribly 
thinned  by  the  natu- 
ral propensity  of  the 
stock  to  die  before  it 
has  fulfilled  its  mission.      That  the  Manetti  has 
been  the  means  of  carrying  the  Rose  into  thousands 
of  gardens,  into  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have 
found  its  way,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  but,  although 
it  has  done  so,  it  has  not  been  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing.     I   know   of   instances   in   which   gardeners 
have   been    blamed    for   neglecting    their    Roses, 
when,  in  fact,  the  blame  rested  entirely  with  the 
stock.      No  one  knows  better  than  ''D.  T.  F." 
that  when  once  the  Manetti  refuses  to  sustain  the 
Rose  worked  on  it,  no  after  treatment,  however 
skilful,    will   save    the    Rose   from    its   inevitable 
doom — death — unless  the  Rose  has  made  roots  of 
its  own.     My  advice   to  those  who  are  about  to 
plant  Roses  worked  on  the  Manetti  is,  that  at 
planting  time  they  should  peg  down  the  strongest 
and  longest  Rose  shoot  and   bury  a  portion  of  it 
3  inches  under  the  surface  ;  then,  with  a  stick  and 
a  tie,  bring  up  the  point  of  the  shoot  so  as  to 
raise  it  several  inches  above  the  soil.     The  buried 
portion  of  the  branch  will  in  time  emit  roots,  and 
ultimately  form  a  plant  of  itself,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  the  stock  dying,  a  plant  on  its  own  roots 
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will  be  secured,  and  thus  disappointment  be  pre- 
vented. Should  the  stock  live  and  the  Rose 
develop  into  a  vigorous  plant,  that  raised  from 
the  branch  can,  if  desired,  be  taken  up  and  planted 
elsewhere.  Such  a  course  is  quite  practicable, 
and  has  to  my  knowledge  been  successfully  carried 
out  in  large  beds  first  planted  with  Roses  worked 
on  the  Manetti,  but  now  converted  into  own-root 
plants,  and  as  vigorous  as  anyone  could  desire. 

Taunton. 

GRAFriNG  ROSES  ON  THE  MANETTI. 
Apkopos  of  the  value  or  otherwise  of  the  Manetti 
stock  for  Roses,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  attention 
to  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which  Roses  may  be 
grown  on  it  through  grafting.  The  simplest  mode 
of  procedure  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters 
horticultural,  is  no  doubt  also  the  best.  Procure 
any  number  of  Manetti  stocks  one  or  two  years 
from  cuttings.  Size  is  of  little  moment,  provided 
they  are  rooted.  Trim  off  the  tops  and  bottoms, 
i.e.,  roots  and  shoots,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  of  the 
stock  from  G  inches  to  a  foot  long  ;  some  would 
even  prefer  stocks  shorter.  So  soon  as  trimmed, 
liy  the  stocks  in  by  the  heels,  covering  the  whole 
o/erhead,  or  leaving  an  inch  or  so  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity exposed.  Leaf  mould  or  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  leaf  mould  and  loam  is  the  most  suitable 
plunging  material.  The  place  to  plunge  for  the 
mode  of  procedure  now  under  notice  is  a  pit  or 
house  with  a  bottom  heat  of  from  0.3^  to  70". 
Leave  the  stocks  plunged  for  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  under  such  forcing 
conditions,  the  roots  and  tops  will  be  beginning  to 
move.  The  cut  roots  and  tops  will  also  develop 
symptoms  of  beginning  to  callus.  The  stocks  are 
then  ready  for  grafting.  Scions  should  have  been 
taken  off  the  Rose  bushes  about  the  time  the 
stocks  were  laid  in  by  the  heels  in  heat,  or  indeed 
earlier.  But  assuming  the  stocks  were  trimmed 
and  set  to  work  in  January,  the  scions  should 
have  been  cut  off,  the  ujeless  parts  removed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  portions  fit  for  scions  buried  in 
the  ground  in  the  open  air,  there  to  remain  till 
Wanted,  which  may  be  a  fortnight,  three  weeks, 
or  a  month,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
stocks  and  scions  being  thus  both  prepared,  the 
simplest  and  safest  mode  of  uniting  them  is  as 
follows  :  Choose  the  two  of  about  equal  dimen- 
sions, if  practicable,  and  whip-graft  on  to  the  root 
or  root-stock.  Tie  the  stock  on  to  the  scion  with 
from  three  to  five  rounds  of  bast  or  matting.  The 
tie  should  be  firm,  but  the  tying  material  by  no 
means  close.  The  reason  for  this  will  appear  as 
we  proceed.  Before  fitting  the  scion  on  to  the 
stock,  a  thin  slice  should  be  taken  off  the  bark  on 
ene  side  of  the  scion.  So  soon  as  the  scion  is 
placed,  replunge  the  stock  and  scion,  only  leav- 
i  ig  one  or  two  buds  of  the  scion  exposed.  The 
stock  will  at  once  proceed  to  form  roots  almost 
as  rapidly  as  if  it  had  not  been  disturbed.  While 
this  process  of  rooting  is  proceeding,  the  scion 
along  both  sides  often,  but  especially  on  the  side 
from  which  the  thin  slice  of  bark  is  removed, 
will  also  be  callusing  for  roots ;  so  that  by  the 
time  the  union  of  scion  and  stock  is  perfected, 
t'le  embryo  Rose  plant  will  already  be  furnished 
with  two  sets  of  roots  either  in  embryo  or  in  fact. 
At  this  stage  stocks  and  scions  may  be  manipu- 
lated at  will.  The  one  bud  or  more  that  may  have 
been  left  on  the  stock  beyond  the  Rose  scion 
may  be  removed,  and  the  stock,  in  fact,  cut  back 
bodily  to  the  scion.  The  bud  or  buds  on  the 
latter  will  now  be  breaking,  and,  as  already  seen, 
will  be  furnished  with  roots  sufficient  to  furnish 
i".  with  supplies  of  food.  It  is  possible  even  to 
dispense  also  with  a  portion  or  a  whole  of  the 
Manetti  roots  at  this  early  stage,  though  safer  to 
leave  them  till  afterwards.  At  this  stage  the 
plants  should  be  potted  up,  keeping  the  point  of 
uiion  between  scion  and  stock  wholly  buried. 
A  mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  light  sandy  loam, 
with  a  sixth  part  of  rotten  manure,  is  the  most 
suitable  for  this  potting;  but  any  light  soil  that 
encourages  free  rooting  will  answer  ;  -i-inch  or 
Ginch  pots  will  suffice,  and  they  should  be  plunged 
after  potting  in  a  hotbed  of  GO"  or  Go".  The  tops 
of  the  plants  may  be  kept  a  few  degrees  cooler 


but  the  great  object  at  this  stage  is  to  encourage 
rapid  growth  of  roots,  so  as  to  complete  and  con- 
solidate the  union,  and  encourage  the  rapid  emis- 
sion and  multiplication  of  roots,  especially  from 
the  sides  and  base  of  the  scions. 

As  these  processes  are  completed  and  the  Roses 
get  established,  the  temperature  may  be  gradually 
lowered  and  more  air  admitted.  Under  such 
treatment,  Roses  on  the  JIanetti  may  be  rushed 
forward  into  well-established  plants  and  planted 
out  in  the  open  air  within  less  than  six  months 
from  the  time  of  working.  There  are  many  other 
different  modes  of  procedure,  such  as  graft-budding 
with  a  single  bud  with  the  wood  intact ;  also  a 
species  of  saddle-grafting,  by  which  all  the  raw 
edges  of  the  scions  may  be  utilised  more  effec- 
tually to  force  the  independent  rooting  of  the 
scions.  But  the  illustration  given  will  suffice  to 
show  with  what  amazing  rapidity  Manetti  stocks 
may  convert  Rose  scions  or  buds  into  Rose 
plants  on  their  own  roots  or  otherwise. 

HORTUS. 

Own-root  Roses. — I  have  been  preparing  a 
large  quantity  of  cuttings  of  Mareohal  Niel  for 
making  own-root  Roses  next  year.  I  have  had 
very  fair  luck  with  cuttings  of  this  kind  in  previous 
years,  but  this  season  I  shall  keep  them  laid  in 
thickly  in  a  frame,  at  least  until  after  the  severest 
frosts  are  past.  Without  doubt  a  warm  south 
border  is  the  most  fitting  place  for  such  cuttings 
during  the  winter,  but  it  is  rather  too  hot  in 
summer;  hence  I  shall  put  out  the  cuttings  towards 
the  end  of  March  on  a  west  border,  where  they  will 
be  encouraged  to  make  good  growth  during  the 
summer  and  be  protected  from  the  keenest  winds. 
Marechal  Niel,  budded  on  strong  kinds  such  as 
Lamarque  and  Madame  Berard  as  well  as  on  the 
Brier,  makes  great  growth  here  and  affords  an  abun- 
dance of  stout  wood  for  cuttings.  I  find  Keine 
Marie  Henriette  to  be  the  freest  rooter;  indeed  not 
one  cutting  of  this  seems  to  fail  ;  these  soon  make 
capital  plants.  Apart  from  its  \'alue  as  a  climbing 
Rose,  either  for  house  or  wall,  the  latter  especially, 
it  should  make  a  good  stock  for  weaker  growing 
trees,  as  it  strikes  freely,  thus  enabling  anyone 
having  a  strong  plant  always  to  command  stocks. 
Early  buds  of  this  Rose,  especially  those  under 
glass,  seem  to  rival  buds  of  General  Jacqueminot 
in  depth  of  colour.  It  is  without  doubt,  if  a  robust 
grower,  a  beautiful  blooming  kind,  and  especially 
merits  wide  culture. — A.  D. 


LANCASHIRE  GARDENING. 
The  remarks  made  under  the  heading  "  An 
English  Celery  Show"  (p.  527)  brought  to  my 
mind  some  pleasant  reminiscences  of  visits  paid 
to  various  small  gardens  owned  by  working  men 
in  Lancashire.  Copper  kettles  are  favourite  prizes 
in  that  county,  but  these  and  Britannia  metal 
tea-pots  are  not  the  only  prizes.  The  districts 
visited  by  me  were  Rochdale,  Oldham,  Middleton, 
and  neighbouring  towns,  the  mill  operatives  of 
which  labour  under  considerable  disadvantages, 
which,  however,  do  not  prevent  them  from  follow- 
ing garden  pursuits  with  a  zeal  far  too  uncommon 
elsewhere.  The  gardens  are  necessarily  small, 
but  large  enough  for  a  man  to  manage  during  his 
spare  hours.  In  winter  he  has  not  much  day- 
light, except  on  Saturdays  ;  he  therefore  has  to 
do  the  best  he  can  by  the  aid  of  moonlight.  The 
spirit  of  rivalry  amongst  the  operatives  is  fostered 
by  the  numerous  exhibitions  that  are  held,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  gardening  had  a  much 
firmer  hold  amongst  the  men  than  other  amuse- 
ments of  a  questionable  character.  In  many 
districts  fruit  does  not  produce  satisfactory  results, 
i.e.,  with  the  exception  of  Gooseberries,  which  are 
not  infiuenced  so  much  by  the  impure  atmosphere 
as  Apples  and  Pears.  Hardy  flowers  are  well 
understood  and  tended  with  great  care.  Celery 
and  Onions  are  the  principal  vegetables  grown. 
I  was  carefully  instructed  in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  Onion  and  Celery  culture  by  Mr.  James 
lallows,  one  of  the  workmen  in  the  Stakehill 
Works  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow.  Fallows  uncovered 
a  head  of  Celery  to  show  me  the  process  of 
blanching.     None    of    the    exhibition    Celery    is 


earthed  up.  It  is  grown  on  level  beds  of  deep, 
rich  soil,  and  the  art  of  watering  consists  in  giving 
enough  without  overdoing  it.  Too  much  water 
causes  it  to  become  pithy.  Every  plant  of  Celery 
in  the  garden  was  swathed  separately  in  several 
sheets  of  brown  paper,  and,  as  it  was  near  the 
time  of  exhibition,  it  was  perfectly  blanched, 
clean,  and  in  capital  condition  for  use. 

Onions  are  equally  well  cared  for.  In  each  case 
there  is  ample  space  for  the  plants  to  develop 
themselves  ;  all  the  leaves  are  tied  up  to  a  trellis 
to  prevent  injury  to  them.  Onions,  like  the 
Celery,  must  be  watered  by  someone  who  knows 
when  they  have  enough  and  when  too  little,  as  an 
overgrown  Onion  will  burst,  and  its  chance  of 
success  on  the  exhibition  table  is  then  at  an  end. 
Exhibition  Onions  must  be  sown  in  the  same  year 
in  which  they  are  exhibited.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  on  the  first  day  in  January,  but  not  earlier. 
The  exhibitions,  of  which  I  have  notes,  were  held 
one  at  Middleton,  and  the  other  more  recently  at 
Failsworth.  They  are  either  held  in  a  public- 
house,  or  in  premises  adjoining  one.  Red  Onions 
seemed  to  be  merely  a  selected  strain  of  the 
blood;  but  many  good  gardeners  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  single  specimens  have  been  grown 
to  weigh  'M  ozs.  after  the  roots  and  tops  have 
been  removed.  Ten  prizes  were  awarded  for  red, 
and  the  same  number  for  white,  Onions  at  the 
Middleton  exhibition.  Mr.  Job  Siddall,  Crab 
Lane,  Blackley,  gained  the  first  prize  with  a 
specimen  weighing  32  ozs.  In  white  Onions  the 
heaviest  was  19i  ozs.,  and  the  lightest  8^  ozs. 

The  Celery  was  very  fine  indeed  ;  I  have  not  a 
note  of  the  weights,  but  Mr.  Barlow  told  me  that 
three  heads  have  been  l^nown  to  weigh  40  lbs. 
untrimmed.  Mr.  Thos.  Kay,  of  Stakehill,  gained 
for  Celery  the  first  prize,  which  was  half  a  load  of 
flour.  A  recent  exhibition,  held  in  the  Sun  Inn, 
New  Road,  Failsworth,  was  visited  by  1200  people 
who  paid  for  admission.  On  that  occasion  forty- 
six  red  and  white  Onions  were  exhibited  and  won 
prizes.  None  of  them  weighed  less  than  a  pound ; 
the  heaviest  red  weighed  34  oz. ,  and  the  heaviest 
white  variety  24  oz.,  the  prizes  being  useful  articles 
or  cash. 

Roses  are  the  favourite  flower  of  some  of  the 
cottagers  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Rose 
does  not  flower  well  in  the  usual  midsummer 
flowering-time,  but  does  well  in  September,  the 
flowers  being  large,  and  the  plants  healthy  and  free 
from  mildew.  The  little  bit  of  garden  is  made  the 
most  of.  The  ground  where  the  Roses  are  planted 
is  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured,  pig  manure 
being  easily  obtained. 

I  spent  some  time,  also,  amongst  the  Auricula 
growers.  Some  of  the  most  enterprising  cottagers 
would  grow  many  different  varieties  of  the  choice 
garden  varieties  of  the  Auricula,  Tulip,  Carna- 
tion, Pink,  Ranunculus,  &c.  In  many  cases  the 
rude  structures,  covered  with  wooden  shutters 
instead  of  glass,  have  been  done  away  with,  and 
good  houses  put  up  in  their  place.  Some  of  the 
growers  are  adepts  at  propagating  scarce  varieties, 
which  are  so  because  of  their  seldom  producing 
offsets.  The  plan,  first  adopted,  I  think,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  I).  Horner,  of  cutting  off  the  head  of  the 
plant  and  encouraging  the  stumps  to  sprout 
effected  quite  a  revolution  in  the  propagation  of 
slow-growing  varieties. 

The  showy,  late-flowering  Tulips  are  still  greatly 
valued,  and  as  well  grown  as  they  used  to  be  in 
the  palmy  days  of  this  noble  flower.  Mr.  David 
Jackson,  an  excellent  representative  of  the  tilk 
hand-loom  weavers  and  Tulip  growers  of  Middle- 
ton,  is  still  alive.  Their  ambition  was  to  vin 
premiums  at  the  annual  Tulip  show  with  their 
carefully  tended  blooms,  and  their  occupation  of 
hand-loom  weaving  in  their  own  houses  gave  them 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  attend  to  all  the  de- 
tails of  their  work  at  the  right  time.  Many  of 
them  are  also  seedling  raisers,  and  to  their  in- 
dustry we  owe  many  of  our  choice  named  garden 
varieties.  The  Auricula,  Carnation,  and  Tulip 
exhibitions  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Manchester.  The  council 
give  a  grant  of  money  to  each  and  find  a  place  for 
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the  exhibitions,  which  are  held  either  in  the  town 
hall  or  in  the  gardens  of  the  society  at  Old  Trafford. 
In  these  days  of  special  societies  it  is  just  probable 
that  a  society  formed  for  the  special  culture  of 
Onions  and  Celery  having;  its  centre  in  Manches- 
ter would  be  very  successful.  The  jjrowers  could 
take  their  products  to  the  town  hall,  and  at  the 
usual  date  at  which  such  e.xhibitions  are  held,  a 
goodly  number  of  visitors  would  be  expected  to 
attend.  It  would  at  least  have  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and  that  would  be  something  in  these 
days.  I  would  object  to  anything  that  would 
take  working  men  inside  a  public  house,  liowever 
laudable  in  other  respects  the  object  might  be. 

J.  DornLAs. 


NOTES. 
P1UIIR0.SE.S,  OR  Peas. — Mankind  has  been 
divided  in  many  ways,  but  I  sometimes  think 
there  are  two  classes  only — those  who  like  Prim- 
roses, and  those  who  prefer  Peas.  Sentiment  is 
in  fdvour  of  beautiful  Primroses,  but  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  sterling  common  sense 
select  the  Peas,  all  of  which  .siguities  merely  this, 
that  the  one  prefers  utility,  and  the  other 
things  wholly  beautiful.  There  is  a  quiet,  unpre- 
tentious, middle-class  set  of  people  who  say 
nothing,  but  enjoy  both.  "  I  remember  once 
seeing  a  white  satin  spencer  of  Queen  Elizabeth's, 
embroidered  with  butterllies  and  Green-Pea  pods 
half-open  to  show  the  rows  of  Peas  within,"  and 
there  are  "Pea-pods  beautifully  sculptured  on  the 
great  hron/.e  gates  of  the  cathedral  at  Pisa" 
[E.  V.  B.J.  So  that,  even  the  prosaic  Peas  of 
the  kitchen  garden  have  a  higher  use  than  the 
mere  pot-boiler  can  put  them  to.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  sweet  hedge  or  wood  Piimrose,  what 
shall  we  say  of  it  .'  It  is  the  most  lovely  of  all 
our  flowers  of  spring,  and  the  latest  of  all  flowers 
taken  as  a  party  badge  or  ensign.  Lilies,  Irises, 
Broom,  Crown  Imperials,  and  Violets,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Rose,  have  each  and  all  been 
degraded  in  their  turn  as  party  symbols.  Some- 
how one  must  regret  the  fate  of  any  wild  llower 
that  is  singled  out  in  this  way  to  be  torn  up  by 
the  million,  and  then  brought  into  the  towns 
to  fade  and  die.  Alphonse  Karr  tells  us  some- 
thing of  the  political  flowers  as  used  in  France, 
all  of  which  were  iu  turn  proscribed  and  recalled, 
or  multiplied  to  excess,  or  piteously  rooted  out  of 
the  tlower  beds  in  the  Tuileries  garden.  Gone 
now  the  Violets  and  the  Crown  Imperials  which 
are  painted  on  the  old  state  coaches  at  Versailles, 
and  those  who  planted  them  carefully  are  gone 
along  with  those  who  pioscribed  them  and  threw 
them  away,  and  yet  every  year  they  return  in 
private  life,  and  are  quite  as  happv,  certainly 
much  less  tormented,  than  when  at  the  zenith  of 
their  political  power. 

Rcskin's  garden  at  Denjiahk  Hill. — Mr. 
Ruskin,  now  of  Brantwood,  thus  describes  in  his 
"Reminiscences"  the  girden  he  inherited  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  "  I  have  round  me  here  at 
Denmark  Hill  seven  acres  of  leasehold  ground. 
I  pay  .£.")0  a  year  ground  rent,  and  i'i.'iO  a  year 
in  wages  to  my  gardeners,  besides  e.xpenses  in 
fuel  for  hothouses  and  the  like.  And  for  this 
sum  of  .£30()  odd  a  year  I  have  some  Peas  and 
Strawberries  in  summer,  some  Camellias  and 
Azaleas  in  the  winter,  and  good  cream,  and  a 
quiet  place  to  walk  in  all  the  year  round.  Of 
the  Strawberries,  cream,  and  Peas,  I  eat  more 
thin  is  good  for  me,  sometimes,  of  course,  oblig- 
ing my  friends  with  a  superfluous  pottle  or  pint. 
The  Camellias  and  Azaleas  stand  in  the  ante- 
room of  my  library  ;  and  everybody  says  when 
they  come  in,  '  How  pretty  ! '  and  my  young 
lady  friends  have  leave  to  gather  what  they  like 
to  put  in  their  hair  when  they  are  going  to  balls. 
Meantime,  outside  of  my  fenced  seven  acres 
numbers  of  people  are  starving  ;  many  more 
dying   of  too   much   gin  ;    and  many   of   their 


chiMren  dying  of  too  little  milk."  I  know  not 
whether  Mr.  Ruskin  has  a  garden  at  his  present 
home  or  not,  but  certainly  no  man  of  our  time 
has  in  his  speech  and  writings  shown  deeper 
sympathy  for  beautiful  trees  and  Grass  and  flowers 
than  he  has.  His  definition  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  quite  dilferent  from  the  definition  of 
bc>tanistsgenerally,butperhaps  noton  that  account 
less  true.  "  Corn  for  the  granary,  timl.>er  for  the 
builder's  yard,  flowers  for  the  bride's  chamber, 
and  Moss  for  the  grave.'  In  a  word,  food, 
shelter,  and  beauty  for  all  of  us,  living  or  dead, 
are  the  sum  total  of  a  world's  vegetation. 

Imtatiens  coccixea. — Can  anyone  learned  in 
garden  plants  tell  us  where  seeds  of  this  old  rosy- 
flowered  Balsam  can  now  be  obtained  >.  It  is  a  ten- 
der annual  introd  uced  years  ago  from  India  by  the 
late  Dr.  Roxburgh,  and  it  is  figured  in  the  Hutatii- 
cal  Maijazim-  (t.  12.")<J).  It  was  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Salisbury,  who  grew  it  along  witli  many  other 
rare  and  beautiful  plants  in  his  liotanical  garden 
in  Sloane  Street,  but  is,  as  I  now  apprehend,  ex- 
tremely rare  in  gardens,  even  if  it  exists  therein. 
The  flowers  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  leaves 
and  slender  stems,  and  at  fir.-t  sight  colour  and 
leaves  alike  remind  one  of  Begonia  Marti,  an- 
other lovely  species  not  so  often  seen  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.  So  far  we  have  no  Iinpatiens  s6 
free  and  floriferous  as  is  I.  Sultani,  but,  judging 
from  the  Hotcniicnl  Ma'ja:.iiie  figure,  as  cited 
above,  this  I.  coccinea  would  run  it  very  hard  in 
the  favour  of  cultivators  generally.  I.  Hawkeii 
bears  magnificent  individual  blossoms,  brilliant 
in  colour,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  free  as  I.  Sul- 
tani. If  Impatiens  coccinea  does  not  exist  in 
gardens,  we  must  ask  our  Indian  friends  at  Cal- 
cutta, Bombay,  or  Madras  to  look  it  up  for  us, 
and  to  send  us  a  few  of  its  seeds. 

Veget.\tive  vigour  v.  fertility. — The  very 
foundation  of  good  gardening  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  our  distinguishing  sexual  vigour 
from  mere  vegetative  growth  in  the  garden.  We 
find  the  rankest  of  wood  and  the  largest  of  leaves 
on  young  trees  or  seedling  plants  that  rarely,  if 
ever,  yield  a  flower  or  a  fruit.  This  is  vegetative 
vigour,  and  the  natural  result  of  a  plentiful 
.supply  of  nutrition  of  plant-food  in  the  soil. 
Now,  if  we  find  this  rank  woodiness  in  our  fruit 
trees,  what  does  the  gardener  do  ?  He  root- 
prunes,  or  he  plants  the  trees  in  a  restricted  area 
or  in  poor  soil,  or  he  engrafts  scions  on  a  restrict- 
ing stock  ;  in  a  word,  he  withholds  all  superfluous 
nutrition  until  the  flowering  and  fruiting  limit 
of  fertility  is  ensured.  Nature  obtains  the  same 
results  in  other  ways,  not  being  in  a  hurry  fur 
results,  as  we  generally  are  in  the  garden.  So  we 
manure  the  ground  heavily  when  we  want  fine 
leafage,  but  if  we  want  fruit  or  flowers  as  early 
as  possible,  we  curtail  the  root  supplies  until  such 
time  as  we  are  sure  of  a  crop.  We  must  never 
forget  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  vigour  present 
iu  every  plant,  and  one  of  these  forces  is  apt  to 
counteract  the  other.  By  systematic  starvation 
a  Chinese  gardener  will  grow  half-a-dozen  little 
fruit  trees,  and  present  them  to  his  admiring 
employer  on  his  birthday,  all  growing  and 
flowering  or  fruiting  in  a  punch-bowl  ;  while,  iu 
Japan,  an  Umbrella  Pine,  fil'.y  years  old,  is  often 
seen  growing  in  a  half-pint  Int  of  porcelain.  In 
a  word,  a  free  larder  in  the  garden  practically 
means  leafy  growth,  but  if  supplies  are  by  any 
means  kept  down  to  the  right  limit,  flowers  and 
fruit  will  be  obtained  years  earlier  than  when 
free-root  scope  is  allowed.  Every  plant  has  its 
fertility  line,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  gar- 
dener to  find  this  line  by  wasting  as  little  vege- 
tative growth-force  as  is  possible. 

Scented-leaved  Pelargonidms. — It  is  now 
a  long  time  ago  since  these  were  novelties,  and, 
in  consequence,  much  run  after  in  gardens,  to 


which  they  had  been  introduced  from  the  Cape- 
But  after  passing  through  the  dark  ages  of 
neglect  it  is  now  pleasant  to  know  that  they  are  ■ 
again  being  valued  at  their  true  worth.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  evergreen,  and  so  always 
fresh,  sweet,  and  many  of  them  are  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  when  in  flower.  All  the  old 
Stag's-horn  forms  are  useful  for  cutting,  affording 
fragrant  fine  cut  leafage  for  grouping  along  with 
cut  flowers.  Then  the  peppermint,  lemon,  and 
rose-scented  kinds  are  not  less  valuable  in  their 
way.  A  cool  greenhouse  temperature  suits  them, 
and  they  are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  or 
slips  inserted  in  sandy  soil.  For  window  culture 
they  are  admirable,  although  not  now  so  popular 
as  formerly  amongst  the  cottagers  and  others,  • 
who  threw  them  away  to  make  room  for  the 
large-blossomed  Pelargoniums  of  Hoyle,  Foster, 
Beck,  Turner,  and  other  raisers.  There  is  to- 
day, however,  a  deep-laid  desire  for  fragrant 
leafage  of  all  kinds  in  most  good  gardens,  and  so 
these  old  favourites  are  again  valued,  and  are 
brought  back  to  the  greenhouse  and  garden  along 
with  the  thousand-and-one  old-fashioned  flower,! 
of  other  days. 

Outdoor  Geapes. — I  am  glad  this  subject  of 
Grape-growing  in  the  open  air  has  again  been 
opened,  believing  as  I  do  that  within  certain 
limits  much  may  be  done  with  Grape  Vines  in 
particularly  warm  and  sheltered  places.  The 
sorts  are  a  most  important  consideration.  Black 
Cluster  and  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau  are  two  of 
the  best,  and  these  generally  do  well  if  duly 
trained,  pruned,  and  tended  on  sunny  walls  or 
in  sheltered  warm  yards  in  Southern  England. 
Restricted  root-space  and  frequent  watering  with 
liquid  manure  also  go  a  long  way  in  the  race  for 
a  good  crop.  Even  in  the  cold  midland  counties 
of  England  I  have  seen  good  crops  of  outdoor 
Grapes.  I  remember  a  Vine — Black  Cluster,  I 
believe — which  grew  on  a  mud  wall  in  a  garden 
alongside  Petch's  lanyard  in  the  town  of  Jlelton 
Mowbray,  and  1  have  often  seen  it  laden  with 
Grapes  of  really  good  quality.  They  were  good 
to  eat,  but  the  bulk  Vr'as  made  into  wine.  If 
open-air  Vine  culture  should  revive,  we  must 
rear  hardy  seedlings,  as  the  Americans  did  years 
ago.  We  have  in  recent  years  lost  our  luck,  I 
am  afraid,  in  the  careful  culture  of  other  open- 
air  fruits  as  well  as  Grapes — gone  now  the 
old  flue-heated  fruit-tree  walls,  and  I  wonder 
how  many  young  gardeners  of  to-day  thatch 
down  the  Fig  trees  every  autumn  as  I  had  to  do 
when  a  boy.  The  introduction  of  cheap  glass 
structures  is  "  mighty  convenient,"  to  use  an 
effective  expression  ;  but  they  have  led  to  the 
neglect  of  many  efficient  practical  dodges  by 
which  fine  wall  fruits  were  secured  iu  days 
gone  by.  If  we  took  as  much  care  of  our  Vines  as 
they  do  at  Thomery,  and  attended  to  our  Peach 
walls  as  they  do  at  Montrieux,  we  slioidd  succeed 
in  getting  good  fruit.  As  it  is,  an  open-air  Peach 
is  a  luxury,  and  the  Vine  and  Fig  tree  make  us 
afraid. 

Satisfactory  little  gardens. — I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  "  North-west  Cheshire "  for 
giving  us  all  such  a  very  intere.sting  account  of 
what  I  am  quite  sure  is  a  very  satisfying 
garden.  Great  gardens  are,  like  big  books,  a  great 
trouble,  and  great  gardeners,  I  feel  fully  assured, 
are  by  no  means  the  happiest  ones.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  gardens  I  know  are  those 
managed  by  ladies,  or  gentlemen  themselves, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  gardener  now  and  then 
or  of  a  labourer  for  digging,  and  who  will  do 
carefully  all  that  he  is  told.  Of  one  thing 
"  North-west  Cheshire"  may  rest  fully  assured, 
and  that  is  that  no  great  gardener  who  reads  his 
description  on  p.  511  will  depreciate  his  well- 
directed  endeavours  to  make  a  good  and  produc- 
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tive  garden  around  his  house.  Personally,  my 
own  feelings  in  the  matter  are  that  he  has  made 
good  use  of  liis  opportunities,  and  I  am  sure 
possesses  a  garden  worth  the  seeing  and  of  which 
he  may  well  feel  proud.  Some  of  the  most 
satisfying  of  gardens  are  small  ones,  where  a  few 
good  things  are  focussed  as  it  were  instead  of 
being  scattered  and  dribbled  over  acres  and  acres 
of  space.  In  little  gardens  you  can  concentrate 
both  labour  and  growth  force,  and  I  trust  the 
pleasant  picture  drawn  at  p.  511  will  prove  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  ever  longing 
for  an  angel's  wings — that  is  to  say,  for  more  space 
or  more  labour  power  in  the  garden. 

Names  r.  things. — "What's  in  a  name  .'  That 
■which  we  call  a  Rose,  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet  ;"  and  this  is,  after  all,  a  truth 
demonstrated  in  the  garden  every  day  in  the 
year.  Call  a  plant  this  or  that,  superbissima  or 
tristis,  but  the  plant  so  called  is  yet  the  same, 
despite  all  our  naming  and  awarding  of  honours. 
The  Arabs  have  a  proverb,  "  Man  gives  names, 
but  the  Creator  gives  things  ;"  and  we  may  differ 
over  names  like  the  sarany:  in  one  of  Moliere's 
plays,  but  Nature  never  changes  from  her  pur- 
pose, call  her  children  whatever  we  will.  (_)ne 
may  freely  grant  the  scientific  minority  the 
right  to  use  Latin  or  Greek  names  in  so  far  as 
these  are  understood  all  the  world  over,  but  the 
use  of  dead  languages  of  this  kind  will  always 
prevent  the  majority  of  readers  from  understand- 
ing anything  of  botany  as  so  described.  We  say 
to  the  saran  :  Use  Latin  if  you  will,  but  give  us 
at  least  the  crumbs  which  fall  I'rom  the  table, 
viz.,  plain  English  also,  for  plain  people.  The 
use  of  Latin  may  inform  foreign  botanists  ;  but 
think  how  many  people  at  Iwim  are  blinded 
by  its  use.  As  it  is,  more  botany  is  concealed 
than  is  revealed.  Latin,  as  used  in  science,  be- 
comes a  locker,  of  which  only  a  few  hold  a  key. 
The  business  of  real  students  of  Nature  is  to  in- 
terpret her  secret  writing  and  to  publish  her 
mysteries  simply  and  plainly,  so  that  all  who 
run  may  read.  People  who  are  not  botanists  do 
not  care  to  ascend  the  ditficult  winding  stair  of 
Latin  and  CJreek  words  in  order  to  look  at  a 
Daisy  in  the  Grass.  We  have  in  plants  the  most 
pleasant  of  all  the  sciences,  but  we  are  asked  to 
study  them  barefoot  and  among  thorns. 

Dahli.\  imperialis. — Someone  has  written  the 
couplet — 

To  gi"ow  in  size  just  like  a  tree 
Does  not  make  things  better  be  ; 

and  the  same  applies  to  this  gigantic  species  of 
Dahlia  from  Mexico.  Soon  after  its  introduc- 
tion it  flowered  at  Chiswick,  but  I  think  it  was 
the  late  Mr.  John  Salter  of  Chrysanthemum 
fame,  then  of  the  Versailles  Nursery,  Hammer- 
smith, who  solved  the  difficulty  of  flowering  it 
at  5  feet  or  G  feet  in  height,  and  this  was  effected 
by  grafting  scions  of  D.  imperialis  on  to  the 
tubers  of  a  Dahlia  of  the  ordinary  dwarf-growing 
kind.  As  a  noble-fiowering  plant  for  a  warm, 
airy  conservatoiy  this  giant  Dahlia  deserves 
notice,  anil  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  by  the  more 
general  adoption  of  Mr.  Salter's  expedient  this 
plant  may  be  more  often  seen.  Dahlias  gene- 
rally, and  this  rampant  species  in  particular, 
become  too  gross  and  leafy  if  grown  in  deep,  rich 
soils.  A  compost  of  lime  rul.ibish  and  road 
scrapings,  or  any  poor  sandy  loam  is  Ijetter  than 
a  richer  compost.  The  plant  should  be  grown 
in  a  sunny  position  in  the  open  air,  and  just  as 
the  flower-buds  appear  a  little  liquid  manure 
may  be  given  with  advantage,  but  not  before  the 
buds  are  seen.  Its  flowers  are  as  big  as  those  of 
white  Lilies,  and  are  very  ert'ective  late  in  the 
year. 

Ferula  conspicua. — This  is  an  ornamental 
plant  of  the  Carrot  or  Hemlock  tribe  totally  un- 


known to  me  except  by  name.  I  find  it  described 
as  "  a  lovely  gigantic  evergreen  Fennel,"  and  as 
retaining  its  bright  foliage  for  three  or  four  con- 
secutive years.  It  is  further  described  as  a 
picturesque  jjlant  on  the  lawn,  withstanding 
the  roughest  weather.  Height  2  feet  to  24  feet, 
and  the  same  in  diameter,  and  the  flower-spike 
of  the  third  year  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of 
8  feet.  All  the  Ferulas  are  noble  plants,  and  I 
ti'ust  that  some  kind  reader  may  be  able  to  inform 
me  as  to  the  above.  Years  ago,  in  the  old  college 
gardens  at  Dublin,  Mr.  John  Bain  used  to  grow  a 
very  beautiful  plant  under  the  name  of  Ferula 
persica(see  Botanical  Marjazine,\o\.  xlvi.,  t.  209G). 
The  plant  was,  I  believe,  unique,  and,  so  far  as 
I  now  know,  is  unknown  in  gardens  to-day.  F. 
communis  and  some  other  kmds  are  just  com- 
mencing their  growth,  and  during  the  earlj' 
months  of  spring,  when  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and 
Daffodils  gleam  out  here  and  there  from  the 
fresh  young  Grass,  these  finely-cut  Ferulas  are 
as  beautiful  as  the  Crape  Ferns  or  Todeas,  and, 
moreover,  much  less  difficult  to  cultivate.  We 
sow  Ferula  seed  every  year  from  various  sources, 
but  to  ensure  the  best  results  it  should  be  sown 
during  the  late  summer  months  as  soon  as  ever 
it  ripens.  Some  of  the  seed  collected  in  Asia 
Minor  by  the  officers  of  the  Russian  army,  which 
reached  us  through  Dr.  Ed.  Kegel,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, has  grown  well,  and  the  seedlings  are  of 
great  promise.  I  wish  some  traveller  in  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  Asia  would  send  home 
seeds  of  the  gum-producing  Umbellifers,  such  as 
the  true  Narthex  asafoetida,  Euryangium  Sumbiil, 
and  Darema  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which  would 
be  most  welcome  additions  to  many  modern 
gardens.  Veronica. 

Flower  Garden. 


HARDY  SIRRING -FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
TiiKRE  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  information,  espe- 
cially amongst  owners  of  small  gardens,  as  to  the 
best  way  in  which  to  fill  their  beds  or  borders 
with  spring-flowering  plants.  The  popular  notion 
of  bedding  is  straight  lines  of  different  coloured 
Yiolas,  Daisies,  or  fine-foliaged  plants.  The  gar- 
den of  which  I  have  charge  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  contains  thousands  of  spring-flowering  plants, 
but  none  of  them  are  planted  in  straight  lines, 
angles,  crescents,  circles,  or  parallelograms. 
Hardy  plants  of  all  kinds  in  a  state  of  Nature 
grow  in  masses.  For  instance,  the  Cushion  Pink 
(Silene  acaulis)  has  been  found  on  the  Westmore- 
land mountains  forming  tufts,  or  rather  beds, 
.'i  feet  across,  and  the  wood  Anemone  (A.  nemo- 
rosa)  may  be  found  besprinkled  in  English  woods 
in  great  masses.  Some  of  our  best  gardeners 
have  disregarded  Nature  in  this  respect.  I  have 
been  recently  reading  a  work  on  spring  flower 
gardening,  by  one  of  the  foremost  of  British  gar- 
deners, and  in  that  we  are  told  that  the  old- 
fashioned  Crown  Imperials  are  excellent  tor  back 
lines.  The  striped-foliaged  Iris  we  are  also  told 
"  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  admirably  adapted 
for  back  lines  in  ribbon  borders,  panels,  and 
centres  of  large  beds."  Even  concerning  the 
planting  of  the  Snowdrop,  the  loveliest  of  all  our 
vernal  flowers,  directions  are  given  which  no  one 
with  any  love  for  natural  beauty  could  adopt;  on 
grass  it  is  said  it  may  be  planted  in  stars,  crests, 
and  in  numerous  other  designs,  by  making  holes 
4  inches  deep  with  a  dibble,  and  dropping  in  a 
bulb  or  two.  It  is  also  added  that  "  few  plants 
remove  better  than  Snowdrops,  and  when  planted 
as  edgings  or  lines,  they  can  be  lifted  immediately 
they  have  done  blooming  with  balls,  and  be  put 
in  any  out-of-the-way  corner  to  mature  them- 
selves." It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that 
Snowdrops  removed  twice  a  year  will  give  no 
satisfaction.  Like  most  other  spring-flowering 
plants,  they  like  to  be  undisturbed.  Plant  them 
in  a  suitable  position  at  first,  and  they  need  not 
be  moved  for  a  decade  at  least.     I  dislike  double- 


flowered  Snowdrops;  some,  however,  like  them 
best,  and  as  they  are  as  cheap  as  single  ones,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  obtain  them.  Our  mode  of  treat- 
ing Snowdrops  is  as  follows :  We  selected  a  part  of 
the  lawn  that  could  be  left  unmown  up  to  the  end 
of  May,  and  as  it  was  also  an  uneven  part,  westripped 
off  the  turf,  levelled  the  soil,  and  added  some 
fresh  material.  The  whole  of  it  was  planted  with 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and  winter  Aconites  in 
masses.  The  roots  were  merely  pushed  into  the 
soil,  scarcely  covering  them,  and  the  turf  was 
rolled  over  them  and  beaten  down  quite  level. 
They  did  not  flower  well  the  first  year,  but  they 
were  better  the  second ;  and  last  year,  though  the 
season  was  unfavourable,  they  flowered  most  pro- 
fusely. We  grow  also  in  isolated  clumps  in  the 
borders  four  other  species  of  Snowdrops,  viz., 
Galanthus  Redoutei,  G.  plicatus,  G.  Imperati,  and 
G.  Elwesi.  The  last  named  I  consider  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Snowdrops.  When  planted  in 
borders  there  is  no  need  to  remove  them.  The 
leaves  die  down  naturally  about  the  end  of  May, 
and  if  summer-flowering  plants  are  required  to 
take  their  place,  they  may  be  planted  close  to  the 
clumps  of  Snowdrops,  over  which  they  will  spread 
and  do  no  harm  whatever  to  the  bulbs  under- 
neath. 

Another  favourite  spring  flower  is  the  Wall- 
flower. Of  this  sweetly  perfumed  plant  we  grow 
thousands,  and  as  there  are  numerous  beds  which 
have  to  be  filled  with  summer  and  autumn-flower- 
ing plants,  we  fill  them  in  the  autumn  with  Wall- 
flowers, which  are  removed  in  Jlay  when  their 
flowers  are  over.  Two  varieties  are  grown  (both 
dwarf);  one  has  golden  yellow  flowers,  the  other 
blood-coloured  ones.  It  is  easy  to  save  seeds  of 
Wallflowers,  but  only  one  kind  should  be  seeded 
in  the  same  year,  and  by  keeping  the  dwarfest 
and  brightest  flowering  varieties  for  seeds  a  strain 
of  great  excellence  can  in  a  few  years  be  obtained. 
The  Wallflower  is  quite  at  home  on  old  crumbling 
walls,  in  the  crevices  of  which  seeds  may  be  sown, 
the  result  of  which  is  better  than  that  from  trans- 
planted plants. 

Double  Daisies,  white,  pink,  and  crimson  or 
deep  red,  are  lovely  in  beds  :  they  like  rich  soil 
and  frequent  transplanting.  In  dry,  light  soils 
they  have  a  tendency  to  die  off  during  hot 
weather.  This  tendency  can  be  overcome  by 
giving  them  deeply-worked  soil  to  grow  in  and  a 
fair  supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Christmas  Roses  may  be  admitted  as 
spring  flowers.  They  are  decidedly  winter-flower- 
ing plants,  beginning  as  early  as  the  last  days  of 
October  and  flowering  well  into  the  new  year. 
Helleborus  altifolius  and  H.  angustifolius  are  our 
two  favourite  varieties,  and  most  lovely  they  are. 
We  tried  some  of  them  under  handlights,  and 
others  without  them,  and  the  uncovered  plants 
were  the  most  healthy.  It  takes  a  sharp  frost  to 
harm  the  flowers,  protected  as  they  are  by  a 
canopy  of  noble  foliage.  Christmas  Roses  are  best 
left  undisturbed  for  years  and  years  in  the  same 
place. 

Anemone  apennina  and  the  earlier  flowering,  as 
well  as  more  beautiful,  A.  blanda  are  charming 
plants  for  masses.  They  both  increase  most 
rapidly,  and  can  be  speedily  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold in  deep,  well-worked  soil.  In  borders  wo 
leave  them  alone  for  about  flve  years  ;  the  leaves 
die  off,  early  summer-flowering  plants  are  planted 
over  them,  and  as  the  ground  where  they  grow 
was  trenched  at  planting  time  about  18  inches 
deep  and  well  manured,  it  does  not  require  more 
than  a  light  surface  dressing  of  rich  soil  once  a 
year.  There  are  no  such  lovely  blue  flowers  as 
those  of  these  Anemones  to  be  found,  and  they 
open  well  in  cold  weather.  I  have  seen  them 
when  in  full  flower  covered  with  snow,  and  when 
it  has  melted  and  disappeared  they  have  come  out 
in  the  sunshine  as  bright  as  ever.  The  white 
form  of  A.  apennina  is  now  plentiful,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  some  of  the  plants 
revert  to  the  normal  blue  form,  the  mixture  of 
blue  and  white  is  very  pretty.  The  double  form 
of  the  common  wood  Anemone  is  a  charming 
plant.     The  yellow   wood  Anemone    (A.    ranun- 
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culoides)  has  rich  yellow  flowers  that  are  freely    have  found  the  result  anything  but  satisfactory,    year.     Absence  of  frost  is,  of   course,  the  cause 


produced,  and  which  can  now  be  easily  obtained.  Some  plants  of  it  generally  die  off  during  winter, 

The  numerous  hybrids  of  A.  coronaria,  especially  and  when  replaced  by  young  plants  the  plantation 

those  which  produce  self-coloured  forms—scarlet,  looks   uneven  and  does  not   compare  favourably 

purple,  rose,  violet,  blue,  &c.— are  most  valuable,  with  annually  propagated  stock.     Some  years  ago 

They  are   the  most  charming  plants  imaginable,  it   was   customary    to    propagate    Centaureas    in 

and  mixed  varieties  of  them  can   easily  be  raised  autumn  in  the  way  in  which  Calceolarias  are  pro- 

from   seeds.     Who,    too,    would   be    without   the  pagated,    but   the   best   way    with   which  I   am 

pretty  little  Adonis  vernalis,  w-hich  produces  its  acquainted  is  to  save  a  few  plants  of  the  previous    appreciated  on  account  of  its  agreeable  fragrance. 

pretty  yellow  flowers  freely  in  light,  deep  soil?  year's  stock  and  pot  them  in  oinch  or  6- inch  pots,    With  us  it  seeds  freely  in   the  open  borders. — 

That  earliest  of  spring  flowers,  likewise  the  little  grow  them  out  of  doors  during  summer,  and  late    J.  C.  C. 

winter   Aconite,   grow  like   a   weed   on  Grass  or  in  autumn  and  winter  they  will  be  useful  in  the 

in   borders.     It   grows   well   on    bare  banks,  and  conservatory.     Early  in   spring  place   them  in  a 

covers   them   with  a  golden  sheet  of  glistening  higher  temperature  and  remove  the  tips  of  the 

colour     before     the     Snowdrops     appear.       The  shoots  ;  the  result  will   be  an  abundance  of  cut- 

Aubrietias  are  much  esteemed  for  filling  beds  in  tings,  which,  if  taken  off  with  a  heel,  will  strike 

early  spring,  but  they  require  occasional  curtail-  root  quickly.     "  Cambrian  "  appears  to  think  that 

ment.     Indeed,  I  saw  a  rock  garden  entirely  over-  the  plants  stand  the   winter   better  as  they  get    only  certain  trade  or  market  growers  produce  "  roots," 

run    with   A.    Campbelli,    everything    else    being  older,  but  my  experience  is  just  the  reverse  with    a«  they  are  called,  specially  in  large  quantities,  but 

both  Centaurea  ragusina  and  Cineraria  niaritima.  even  many  of  the  cottagers  utiUse  their  gardens 
While  young  the  plants  seem  to  stand  the  winter  profitably  in  the  growth  of  certain  recognised  things, 
fairly   well,    but   as   they   get  older   they   go   off   which,   if  cheap,  are  fasily  raised,  and  they  usually 


of  this,  but  there  are  many  other  much  hardier 
plants  that  are  not  looking  so  well.  We  have 
kept  a  few  plants  of  it  for  some  years  by  taking 
up  the  smallest  before  frost  reached  them  and 
placing  them  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter. 
Where  much  greenery  is  required  to  mix  with  cut 
flowers,   a  few  sprays  of   this   Balm  are  always 


HAWKEKS'  "ROOTS." 
A   SOMEWHAT   favourite   resort   of   these   peripatetic 
dealers  is  in  and  about  the  village  of  Feltham,  situ- 
ated between  Hounslow  and  Staines,  and  where  not 


smothered. 

Another  spring  flower  beloved  by  everybody  is 
the  Hepatica— red,  white,  and  blue.  The  double 
red  is  easily  grown,  but  the  double  blue  does  not 
take  kindly  to  ordinary  culture,  although  it  can 
bo  grown  freely  in  some  places.  H.  angulosa 
grows  as  freely  as  any  of  the  Hepaticas,  and  is  sur- 
passed by  none  of  the  single  forms  of  H.  triloba. 

Chionodoxa  Lucilia'  may  now  be  grown  in  eveiy 
garden  and  can  be  plentifully  raised!  from  seeds, 
which  vegetate  as  freely  as  those  of  Onions.  The 
seeds  scatter  of  their  own  accord,  and  the 
young  plants  appear  very  thickly  round  the 
parent  bulbs.  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Cro- 
cuses may  be  grown  in  quantities.  I  cannot 
conclude  without  a  word  in  favour  of  late- 
flowering  Tulips— the  bizarres,  byblomens, 
and  roses  of  the  old  florists.  They  are  the 
gayest  flowers  of  the  spring  garden,  and  re- 
quire no  great  care  to  produce  a  grand  die- 
play.  We  plant  the  bulbs  early  in  November 
in  rich,  deep  soil  ;  when  grown  somewhat,  a 
mulching  of  decayed  manure  is  placed  over 
the  surface,  and  they  need  no  more  atten- 
tion. The  bulbs  are  ready  to  be  dug  up 
about  the  middle  of  June  ;  the  places  in 
which  they  were  grown  are  forked  over  and 
planted  with  Asters.  I  have  omitted  Pansies 
and  Violas  of  many  colours  ;  also  Forget-me- 
nots,  Narcissi,  Grape  Hyacinths,  Squills, 
Saxifrages,  Primulas,  and  alpine  Auriculas, 
none  of  which  need  the  least  assistance  from 
glass.  J.  DoroL.vs. 


wholesale,  even  though  the  weather  is  not  severe. 
E.  B.  L. 

ROHDEA  JAPONICA. 
Though  devoid  of  flower  beauty,  the  varieties 


find  ready  buyers.  A  few  rods  of  ground  only  in  each 
case  may  be  so  devoted,  perhaps,  to  double  Daisies, 
Pinks,  Sweet  Williams,  or  Pansies,  but  several 
hundreds  of  plants  are  perhaps  grown  upon  so  small 
an  sua,,  and  it  pays  better  than  Cabbages  or  Pota- 
toes.    One  of  the  largest  growers  has  several  acres  of 


of  Rohdea  japonica  deserve  a  place  in  the  garden  land  filled  entirely  with  all  kinds  of  hardy  "roots," 
as  dwarf  foliage  plants.  The  leaves  are  of  great  and  that  his  trade  is  very  considerable  is  evidenced 
substance,  and  of  a  tine  glossy,  deep  green  colour,    iu    the    breadth    of    single    Carnations,   alius  Jacks, 

annually  laid  down.  These  are,  of  course,  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  April,  the  result  usually 
furnishing  many  thousands  of  extra  strong  plants 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Differing  from  the 
commoner  forms  of  double  or  continental  Car- 
nations, which  have  long,  narrow  leafage,  these 
.lacks  have  usually  broad,  reflexed  leafage,  which 
imparts  an  air  of  quality  to  the  plants.  The 
bloom  is,  however,  very  disappointing,  as  it  is 
but  single  and  small.  The  growers  of  these  make 
no  pretence  whatever  that  these  Jacks  are  better 
than  they  really  are.  They  are  sold  cheaply,  at 
perhaps  about  6d.  per  dozen,  but  there  are  found 
not  a  few  dealers,  gifted  with  strong  imagina- 
tions, who  think  these  single  Carnations  look 
like  good  doubles,  even  if  they  are  not,  and  do 
not  refrain  from  selling  them  as  such  to  unwary 
purchasers.  At  6d.  per  dozen  Jacks  are  not 
dear,  but  at  4s.  per  dozen  they  are  very  expensive. 
Still,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  thousands  of  these 
find  purchasers  every  year.  There  is  a  class 
of  clever  people  who  apparently  like  to  be  "done," 
and  these  seem  to  be  fond  of  single  Carnations. 
At  present  the  root  trade  is  not  brisk  in  spite 
oi  the  fact  that  the  season  has  been  very 
open  and  the  material  is  wonderfully  good.  We 
have,  indeed,  rarely  seen  it  better.  Of  course,  the 
spring  is  the  chief  sale  season,  but  some  considerable 
trade  is  usually  done  before  Christmas.  Possibly  the 
usual  purchasers  of  hardy  plants  have  of  late  devoted 
their  spare  pence  to  the  purchase  of  Orchids,  as  these 
seem  to  be  the  fashionable  flowers  of  the  day. 

__    ^  _  How  good  the  roots  are  may  be  evidenced  by  a  look 

soil  it  grows  to  a  height  of  4  feet  and  requires  know  whetherGaultheriaprocumbenshaseyer been  ^^.^^  ^l^^  p^^^^^gj^jjjljg^  tj^^  ,3^^tB  being  strong,  and 
supports.  The  spikes  of  flowers  are  sometimes  suggested  as  an  edging  for  a  border.  I  tried  it  a  ^  ;„  ^^^^  ^^^^^  f^^^^^^  ^^j  yeUows  considerably  in 
9  inches  long.-TAU.NTON.  year  or  two  ago  at  Oakwood  round  a  bed  contain-    ^^^^^     y^^  jp  „„j  ^j^^^  ^^^^  „itlj  ^^^^  g^^  ^j^^i^^ 

ing  principally  deciduous  plan  s,  and  now  at  this    ^f  i^iotched  or  fancy  Pansies  as  are  seen  here,  except  at 


Kohdea  ja^ioniea.     Engnived   or  The  Gaiie-en  from  a  pLotograph. 


Salvia  Pitcheri. — Good  blue  flowers  are  so 
Fcarce  in  autumn,  that  this  Salvia  ought  to  be 

found  in  every  garden.     I  do  not  suppose  that  i  n^i  • 

it  is  quite  hardy  in  any  part  of  the  country,  but  it  boldly  waved  at  the  outer  edges.  There  is  a 
is  so  nearly  so,  that  if  wanted  it  can  be  easily  pro-  large  kind,  and  one  or  two  variegated.  It  likes 
tected  during  a  severe  winter.  Here  it  has  not  a  warm  nook,  and  looks  well  about  the  lower 
been  exposed  to  more  than  '22'  of  frost,  but  that   parts  of  rockwork. 

amount  of  cold  has  done   it   no   harm.     It  com-  

mences  to  flower  at  the  end  of  September,   and 

remains  in  bloom  for  several  weeks.  In  our  strong       Border  edgings,  Speedwells,  <Sc.— I  do  not 


Are   Centaureas   hardy  ? — Inquiry   was    re- 


dead   season   the  bright  red  berries  and  glossy 

~  "  was 


cently  made  in  The  Gakdex  as  to  the  power  of  j  ^^^_^  a"verv  nrettv  effect      I 

Centaureas  to  stand  the  winter  out  of  doors.     In  =■.       ,      -^.u  tu    c      t    .,  •  t ;  ™  „      f  „  v •„ 

.,  irT?ijT£ji.u4.i,       iti       i-i  struck  with  the  frost-resisting  power  ot  a  V  eronica 

the  west  of  England  I  find  that  when  left  out  of      .^^ ,__ j  „.u:iral ^\.:^u  t  i 


doors  they  are  not  hardy  enough  to  be  depended 
upon.  I  have  known  them  to  pass  through  a  mild 
winter  unharmed  in  a  well-drained  soil  and  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  but  in  our  elevated  position 
they  cannot  be  trusted.  In  our  case  damp  kills 
them  before  frost  has  touched  them.  We  had  more 
than  a  score  of  plants  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  of 
Verbenas  this  year,  but  the  Centaureas  were  all 
dead  by  the  middle  of  October,  although  the 
Verbenas    kept    healthy   and    full    of    vigour. — 

So.MERSET. 

In  some  districts,  no  doubt,  this  plant  will 

withstand  the  winter  out  of  doors  ;  two  years  ago 


with  narrow  leaves  and  white  flowers  which  I  have 
as  V.  salicifolia,  but  which  a  good  authority  tells 
me  is  wrongly  named.  The  thermometer  at  Oak- 
wood  last  night  went  down  to  23*-'  Fahr. ,  yet  I 
could  cut  sprays  from  plants  in  full  exposure  per- 
fectly untouched.  The  narrow  leaves  and  feathery 
white  flowers  made  a  useful  addition  to  a  table 
nosegay,  chiefly  consisting  of  Pernettyas  with 
different  coloured  berries  and  the  open  seed-pods 
of  Iris  fictidissima,  both  very  pretty,  but  rather 
solid. — George  F.  Wilsox,  Heatherhank,  Wey- 
hridijr  Hmth. 

Balm  cf  Gilead. — This  old-fashioned,  scented' 


in  the  lower  part  of  Suffolk  I  saw  some  very  fine    leaved  plant  is  wonderfully  green  and  fresh  this 
plants  of  it  which  had  been  out  for  three  or  four   autumn.     I  never  remember  having  seen  it  look- 


some  of  our  leading  trade  growers'.  If  the  crafty 
dealer  in  Jacks  would  drop  them  and  turn  his 
attention  to  fancy  Pansies,  naming  them  right  and 
left  from  the  Queen  down,  he  would  at  least  find  in 
them  good  things  to  offer  to  his  patrons.  These 
plants  are  all  from  seed,  the  best  being  selected  and 
divided,  pulled  apart  again  and  replanted  more 
than  once  in  the  year,  and  aie  now  first-rate  plants. 
Then  come  in  large  quantities  of  commoner  or  second- 
rate  material,  the  flowers  of  which  are  good  and 
showy,  but  not  first-class.  Still  follows  a  big  belted 
kind,  named  Goliath,  for  it  is  a  huge  flower ;  and 
Aurora  is  another,  less  iu  size,  but  very  showy  and 
free.  These  seem  \'ery  popular  sorts,  as  they  are 
found  in  large  quantities.  The  best  of  the  self- 
coloured  kinds  are  Pride  of  Rutford,  really  a  selected 
seedling — so  named  and  better  than  its  old  namesake 
and  Golden  Prince,  both  fine  yellows  ;  Primrose 


years.     I  have  tried  leaving  it  out  myself,  but   ing  so  well  at  the  end  of  November  as  it  does  this    Queen  and  Sulphiu-  Gem,  good  lemon  hues ;  Dickson's 
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Queen,  a  good  white ;  and  of  blues.  Blue  King  and 
The  Tory,  both  very  early  and  free.  Violas  are  not 
extensively  grown,  but  the  two  most  favoured  are 
Yellow  Gem  and  Blue  Bell.  The  chief  self-purple 
flowers  are  Cliveden  Purple  and  Annetta,  both  good 
of  their  kind.  Daisies  are  well  represented  by  the 
Double  Giant,  white,  red,  mottled,  and  crimson  or 
blood-red.  Other  forms  or  colours  do  not  find  favour, 
although  some  of  the  pink -flowered  kinds  are  very 
pleasing.  Forget-me-nots  are  the  common  bluesyl- 
vatica  and  the  white  and  blue  forms  of  dissitiflora  ; 
but  these  two  latter  are  much  less  satisfactory  growers 
than  the  former.  Pinks,  really  good  double  kinds, 
are  in  great  force,  that  very  fine  white,  Mrs.  Sinkins, 
being  specially  so ;  so  also  are  the  old  white  and  pink- 
flowered  kinds,  and  also  the  once  highly-favoured 
Anne  Boleyn.  Some  other  kinds  tried  have  not 
proved  sufficiently  robust,  as  it  is  obvious  that  only 
stout,  free-growers  will  thrive  under  the  field  culture 
here  given. 

The  old  red  Clove  is  very  abundant,  and  there  is 
also  a  good  selection  of  double  French  Carnations. 
Violets  are  very  largely  grown,  especially  the  singles, 
such  as  Czar  and  Russian  Superb ;  these  are  hardly 
favourite   hawkers'   plants,   as  they   lack   showiness 
when  in  bloom,  but  some  firms  purchase  largely  of 
them,  and  specially  so  of  the  double  kinds,  of  which 
the   plants  are  very  good  indeed.     Of  whites  there 
are  fragrantissimus,  flore-pleno  albus  (reputed  the  best 
white).    Belle   de   Chatenay,  and   Queen   of  Violets; 
Marie  Louise  and  Neapolitan,  mauve;  and  King  of 
Violets,  deep  blue.     All  these  thrive  well  out  in  the 
open  field,  being  much  aided  during  the  summer  by 
ample  waterings  from  an  adjoining  river.     Poly.an- 
thuses  are  in  good  form,  also  the  old  and  late-bloom- 
ing blacks,  now  taking  second  place  to  the  earlier 
whites  and  yellows,  which  seem  to  be  so  much  more 
appreciated.     These  produce  fine  blooms  and  flower 
very  early  in   the   spring.     The   soil   does  not  seem 
holding   enough   for   Primroses,   whether   double   or 
single,  and  in  regard  to   these  it  is   not  possible  to 
compete  with  the  Irish  or  Scotch  growers,  who  have 
suitable    and    moister    climates.       Amongst    Sweet 
Williams  the  most  favoured  is  the  dark,  broad-leaved 
kind  ;  this  is  a  very  robust  grower,  and  has  foliage  of 
the  hue  of  Perilla,  which  makes  it  an  effective  winter 
and  spring  plant,  but  the  flowers  are  poor.    Good  Sweet 
Williams  now  are  grown,  but  the  fungoid  pest  which 
attacks  these  favourite  biennials  has  been  very  active 
during  the  year,   and   plants  have   largely  suffered. 
Columbines,  both   of  the   common   garden  varieties, 
and  the  yellow  chrysantha  are  well  done  ;  so  also  are 
Foxgloves,  their  fine  leafage  rendering  them  popular 
with  dealers,  although  comparatively  late  bloomers. 
Delphiniums  consist  chiefly  of  the  rich  blue  formo- 
sum,  and  there  are  blood-red  and  golden  Wallflowers. 
Thrift  consists  chiefly  of  the  old  alpina,  giving  pretty 
tufts,  and   close   by  is  a  good   breadth  of  Creeping 
Jenny,  always  so  favoured  as  a  window  plant  with 
town  dwellers,     Yellow  .Alyssum,  Arabis  albida,  lu- 
cida,   and  lucida  variegata  are   in   abundance  ;  and 
we  noted  Lad's  Love  in  good  stocky  plants.  Ragged 
Robin,  and  the  spotted  Pulmonarias  :  whilst  in  lesser 
quantities   are   the   beautiful   golden   Valerian    and 
Doronicum  austriacum.     There  are,  too,  big  breadths 
of  yearling  Hollyhocks,  reputed  good  doubles,  single 
Rockets,  very  strong  ;  also  Canterbury  Bells,  French 
Lavender,  variegated   Thyme,  and  last  and  least  in 
height,  Sedums,  in  small  clumps  of  the  golden  tipped 
acre,  already  showing   colour,  and  the  bright  green 
Lydium  and  the  silvery  glaucum.     This  list  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  plants  found  here  and  awaiting 
a  visit  from  the  hawkers.  A.  D. 


nice  plants  for  vases  indoors,  or  for  side  stages  in 
the  conservatory  where  plants  grown  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  cannot  be  utilised.  'This  season  I  have 
tried  layering  with  good  results,  and  in  future  I 
shall  adopt  that  plan.  A  number  of  old  stools 
should  be  planted  out  a  good  distance  apart,  in 
order  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  pegging  down 
the  shoots,  which  should  be  done  towards  the  end 
of  July,  using  good  strong  pegs  for  the  purpose, 
and  bringing  the  shoots  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  ground.  In  a  day  or  two  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
will  take  an  upward  direction,  and  may  then  be 
layered  in  .S-inch  pots,  using  a  good  rich  soil ; 
sprinkle  with  a  fine-rosed  pot  night  and  morning, 
and  in  about  three  weeks  they  will  be  sufficiently 
rooted  to  allow  of  their  being  severed  from  the 
parent  plant.  Afterwards  place  them  in  a  cold 
frame  and  shade  them  for  a  few  days,  gradually 
inuring  them  to  sun  and  air.  When  they  require 
it,  shift  onwards,  as  advised  in  the  case  of  cuttings, 
over  which  layers  have  this  advantage  that  they 
require  less  attention  during  the  rooting  process. 
Our  plants  grown  in  this  way  average  a  foot 
high ;  some  have  been  disbudded  to  one  flower, 
but  the  majority  are  carrying  three  moderate-sized 
blooms. — E.  B.  L. 

Helleborus  niger  lacteus. — This  is  a  very 
beautiful  wild  variety  of  H.  niger.  Years  ago  I  got 
it  by  chance  under  the  name  of  niger  laxus  ;  there  is, 
however,  nothing  lax  about  it,  and  on  account  of  the 
colour  of  its  flowers  I  now  call  it  lacteus  ;  they  are  of 
good  texture  and  roundish  in  outline  ;  their  colour  is 
a  beautiful  creamy  white,  slightly  flushed  with  rose, 
colours  which  contrast  well  with  the  large  bright 
green  eye.  If  kept  under  a  hand-glass  the  flowers 
are  slightly  red,  but  if  exposed  in  the  open  they  take 
the  same  red  shade  as  those  of  H.  altifolius  of  English 
gardens.  The  principal  value  of  this  variety  lies  in 
the  period  at  which  it  flowers,  which  is  immediately 
after  that  of  niger  praecox  (sinensis),  and  thus  it  fills 
up  a  gap  between  prsecox  and  altifolius  ;  it  is  just 
now  in  fall  flower  here.  N.  altifolius  of  English 
gardens  is,  however,  a  very  different  plant  from  the 
tvpe,  which  also  flowers  much  later. — Max  Leichtli.v, 
Baden-Baden. 

Chrysanthemums    on    north    walls.  —  I 

lately  saw  in  a  small  forecourt  garden  quite  a  good 
show  of  Chrysanthemums,  where  the  amount  of  sun 
the  plants  got  through  the  summer  was  less  than  I 
should  have  considered  necessary  to  perfect  their 
growth.  They  were  planted  against  a  north  wall, 
and  on  the  east  and  west  were  buildings  sufficiently 
high  to  keep  the  sun  from  them.  In  spite  of  these 
apparently  adverse  conditions  the  show  of  bloom  was 
very  good,  and  they  lasted  longer  in  good  condition 
than  those  in  more  open  situations.  This  is  one  more 
proof  of  how  well  adapted  the  Chrysanthemum  is  for 
places  where  flowering  plants  generally  would  fail  to 
perfect  themselves. — Bvi'leet. 


Dwarf  Chrysanthemums. — I  have  grown  for 
some  years  a  number  of  dwarf  Chrysanthemums, 
and  I  find  them  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 
My  plan  is  to  take  cuttings  about  the  middle  of 
July  from  plants  growing  in  the  open  ground, 
putting  three  in  a  3-inch  pot,  and  placing  them  in 
a  mild  hotbed,  which  should  be  carefully  shaded 
from  the  sun.  The  cuttings  should  be  frequently 
damped  with  the  syringe  till  rooted,  which  will 
be  in  about  three  weeks ;  they  should  then  be 
gradually  hardened  ofi  and  removed  to  a  cold 
frame.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  shift 
into  5-inch  pots,  a  size  in  which  they  will  make 


SnORT  NOTES.—FLOWER. 

Chrysanthemum  Dr.  Sharpe.— If  Mr.  Lioiiijlas 
(p.  617)  will  kindly  refer  to  "  The  Clirysanthemum,"  1st  cd 
I).  70,  or  iind  ed, ,  ]).  100,  be  will  admit  that  1  am  not,  nor 
have  I  been  in  time  past,  unmindful  of  the  history  of  this 
variety.  Mr.  Forsyth  (now  in  Australia),  struck  with  my 
having  referred  Dr.  Sharpe  to  Chrysanthemum  indicum  of 
the  Botaiveol  Magazine,  t.  ;i27,  years  ago  in  Tub  G-\EDKN,sent 
me  the  history  as  it  stands  in  my  book  just  named;  but 
there  remains  the  fact  that  no  other  Chrysanthemum  now 
gi-own  approaches  the  figure  in  question  so  exactly. — F.  W.  B. 

Anemone  japonica.— If  "A.  D."  or  anyone  will  read 
carefully  what  I  wrote  at  p  449  on  Japan  Windflowers,  they 
will  find  that  I  speak  of  the  white  and  rosy  forms  of  this 
plant  only  so  far  as  their  European  history  in  gardens  is 
kcown.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  plant  raised  in  gardens  as 
a  liybi-id  should  not  be  wild  somewhere  or  other  in  the 
world,  or  a  natural  hybrid,  or  sport  in  its  native  wilds. 
Fortune  did  not  introduce  the  white,  but  the  purple  A 
japonica,  but  I  still  believe  that  a  white  A.  japonica  exists  in 
China  or  in  Japan,  —Veronica, 

Crocus  bulbs,— Mr  Douglas  tells  us  (p.  51S)  that  in  the 
garden  he  believes  Gladiolus  bulbs  gi-ow  downwards  at  the 
rate  of  an  inch  every  three  years.  If  this  were  true  in 
Nature,  some  of  the  Gladioli  at  the  Cape  ouKlit  to  be  pretty 
deep  down  in  the  ground,  but  I  imagine  there  are  natural 
checks  on  their  downward  growth  when  wild,  just  as  when 
under  cultivation.  Bulbs  and  other  plants  have,  within 
certain  limits,  the  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  different 
soils  and  climates,  and  this,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  our 
Croci  growing  upwards,  while  in  other  cases  they  go  down- 
wards. White  Lilies  always  come  to  the  surface  here  in  a 
year  or  two  after  planting.— Yfron-ica. 


ABUSES  OF  FLOWERS. 

E.4R0N  Be2EC.\ny,  the  director  of  the  imperial 
theatres,  Vienna,  has  prohibited  the  presentation  of 
bouquets  and  other  floral  tributes  to  actresses  on  the 
stage.  This  practice,  which  has  become  more  or  less 
ridiculous  throughout  the  theatrical  world,  seenia  to 
have  degenerated  in  the  Austrian  capital  into  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance.  If  a  popular  prima  donna  ap- 
peared in  a  new  role,  or  re-appeared  after  a  shoit 
absence,  it  was  customary  to  throw  on  the  stage  im- 
mense bouquets,  or  to  hand  baskets  of  flowers  arid 
wreaths  over  the  footlights,  the  donors  of  these 
emblems  of  admiration  being  usually  purse-proud 
financiers.  The  reason  given  for  this  hard-and-fast 
suppression  of  the  custom  of  throwing  flowers  over 
the  footlights  is  that  the  performances  at  the  imperial 
theatres  have  frequently  been  interrupted  thereby. 
The  director  will  not,  it  may  be  assumed,  object  to 
leaving  nosegays  and  baskets  of  flowers  at  the  stage 
door.  The  florists  may  be  expected  to  make  wry 
faces  at  what  cannot  but  prove  a  serious  check  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  trade  ;  but  the  persons  who  will 
feel  perhaps  most  bitterly  disappointed  and  aggrieved 
by  the  sensibly  arbitrary  action  of  Baron  Bezecany 
will  be  the  actresses.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  flower-throwing  prohibition  will  spread  to  Russia, 
where  the  nuisance  has  long  since  attained  colossal 
proportions.  Indeed,  full  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  said, 
the  directors  of  the  imperial  theatres  at  St.  Peters- 
burg had  a  serious  conference  with  Count  Orloff  as  to 
the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  offering  of  bouquets 
across  the  footlights.  It  was  ascertained  that  in  many 
instances  the  nosegays  contained  something  else  be- 
sides flowers — billets  doux  to  wit — and,  in  some  in- 
stances, very  wealthy  admirers  of  genius  or  beauty 
placed  jewelled  bracelets  in  the  flower-basket,  or  en- 
riched the  bouquet-holders  with  diamonds.  Count 
Oiloff,  however,  did  not  by  any  means  approve  of  the 
putting  down  of  that  which  he  thought  to  be  a  ridi- 
culous, but  harmless  proceeding.  "Let  it  alone," 
said  the  astute  minister  of  police  ;  "  it  is  one  of  our 
safety-valves."  He  was  quite  right.  The  boiler  t-f 
Russian  despotism  is  kept  at  such  very  high  pressure, 
that  were  it  not  for  a  few  social  '"safety-valves,"  ex- 
plosions might  from  time  to  time  occur. 

If  we  turn  to  the  nations  of  the  west,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  theatrical  bouquet  nuisance  has  been 
for  a  long  time  not  only  as  flagrant  as  it  has  been  in 
Austria  and  Russia,  but  has  mainly  lost  that  grace- 
fulness which  it  once  possessed,  and  has  been  made 
almost  repulsive  by  the  vulgarity  which  has  been 
imported  iuto  the  bouquet-flinging  system.  The  un- 
seemly spectacle  has  been  witnessed  not  so  very  long 
ago  at  a  London  theatre  of  the  nosegays  offered  to  an 
actress  on  the  stage  being  collected  in  a  wheelbarrow 
and  so  removed  to  the  side  scenes;  it  is  notorious, 
too,  that  artistes  ambitious  to  take  the  citadel  of 
popularity  by  storm,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  strong- 
huld  to  capitulate  to  the  orlistci'  genius  and  worth, 
have  purchased  on  their  own  account  the  biggest  of 
bouquets  and  have  had  them  flung  on  the  stage  by 
hireling  hands.  It  should,  nevertheless,  be  under- 
stood that  this  throwing  of  bouquets  to  favourite 
female  performers  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  thing. 
If  we  seek  the  origin  of  the  practice,  it  will  probably 
be  found  to  be  an  Italian  one,  and  of  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Decoration  with  flowers,  and  the  presen- 
tation of  flowers,  have  been  for  many  ages  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  in  Italian  daily  life.  From  the  Italian 
opera  the  custom,  at  first  a  very  tender  and  pretty 
one,  spread  slowly  to  the  theatres  dedicated  to  the 
performance  of  the  British  drama.  Ere  long  it  had 
ceased  to  be  pretty;  and  did  not  escape  the  lash  of 
the  satirist.  That  the  practice  is  carried  to  excess  in 
our  days  is  undeniable,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to 
expect  its  immediate  decline,  unless  suure  London 
managers  unanimously  coalesced  to  discourage,  and 
even  to  forbid  it.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  florists  have  done  very  well  by  the  largely 
additional  demand  for  flowers  caused  by  the  bouquet 
mania,  and  this  demand  has  led,  of  course,  to  a 
very  extensive  increase  of  employment  among 
working  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  rearing 
and  the  sale  of  flowers.  The  development  of  com- 
merce in  these  beautiful  productions  has,  within  the 
last  half-century,  been  simply  astonishing.  Fifty 
years  ago,  at  a  funeral  in  a  country  churchyard,  a 
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few  pneies  of  Primroses  or  Violets  u?ed  to  be  laid  on 
the  ciiftin  of  the  deceased  ;  at  present,  the  bier  of  our 
dear  brotlier  or  sister  departed,  if  he  or  she  have  been 
rich  or  distinguished,  is  heaped  high  with  wreaths  or 
crosses  of  the  very  rarest  flowers.  In  America  the 
r,'if,'e  for  flowers  at  funerals  has  been  more  violent 
than  in  Kngland,  .and  repeatedly  has  the  American 
I>ress  denounced  the  Horal  craze,  but  scarcely  with 
any  practic.il  effect.  For  half  a  dozen  sensible  people 
who  are  willing  to  forswear  flowers  at  funerals,  there 
are  at  least  a  hundred  impulsive  people  who  will  not 
cease  to  send  tl  )ral  emblems  of  their  love  or  their 
admiration  for  the  dead  to  the  house  of  mourning. 
Finally,  the  student  of  civilisation  will  remember 
that  two  generations  ago  only  the  festive  boards  of 
the  great  were  adorned  with  flowers.  From  very  few 
of  the  dinner-tables  of  those  who  enjoy  even  to  a 
moderate  extent  the  refinements  of  life  .are  flowers 
absent  now.  These  embellishments  in  all  the  cases 
which  we  have  adduced  have  been  carried  to  excess, 
there  are  too  many  flowers  at  funerals,  too  many 
bouquets  thrown  at  the  theatres,  too  many  flowers 
and  too  much  fernery  at  ostentatious  dinners.  The 
universal  exercise  of  common  sense  would  alone 
suffice  to  moHify  these  excesses ;  but  folly,  frivolity, 
and  the  fashions  are  a  very  formidalile  trio,  and 
against  them  common  sense,  backed  even  by  literary 
and  artiitic  satire,  has  always  to  tilt  long,  and  often 
tilts  in  vain. — Duili/  TeJegraph. 


IIRAINING  LAWNS  AND  WALKS. 
The  rainfall  this  autumn  has  been  such  as,  in  the 
case  of  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds,  to  show  where 
any  defect  in  the  way  of  drainage  exists  ;  and,  where 
work  of  this  nature  has  to  be  done,  there  is  no  better 
time  than  the  present  for  carrying  it  out.  Here,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  garden,  the  depth  to  which  the 
drains  should  be  cut  must  be  regulated  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  land.  On  lawns  where  the  soil  is  retentive, 
enough  open  material,  such  as  clinkers,  brick  rubbish, 
or  burnt  clay,  should  be  placed  over  the  pipes  in  such 
quiintity  as  to  fill  up  to  witliin  10  inches  or  12  inches 
f)f  the  surface.  By  this  means  water  will  much  more 
(juickly  find  its  way  into  the  drains.  The  necessity 
for  removing  all  stagnant  water  consequent  upon 
badly' drained  walks  is  equally  pressing.  It  frequently 
happens  that,  however  well  such  work  has  been  done 
in  the  first  instance,  the  drains  get  choked  up  in  the 
course  of  time  by  the  roots  cf  trees.  Where  there 
are  indications  of  .any  defects  of  this  kind,  they 
should  at  once  be  remedied,  in  all  cases  putting  in 
tiles  large  enough  to  carry  the  water  off  as  fast  as  it 
falls,  even  during  the  heaviest  thunder  showers.  Any 
insufficiency  in  this  respect  entails  a  great  deal  of 
labour  by  the  displacement  of  the  gravel  and  the 
accumulation  of  soil  and  sediment  upon  the  surface, 
after  which  a  walk  never  looks  well  imtil  the  gravel  is 
turned  or  some  fresh  material  added  to  the  top.  For 
drains  in  paths  the  pipes  should  be  always  laid  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  severest  and 
nioit  protracted  frosts,  for  when  unglazed  pipes  are 
used,  if  frozen  with  the  moisture  which  they  must 
have  ab-orbed  in  them,  they  are  certain  to  be 
destroyed.  Nothing  less  tluan  a  depth  of  12  inches  or 
14  inches  is  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way 
from  this  cause.  It  is  very  common,  espseially  in 
small  suburban  gardens,  to  see  the  walks  so  badly 
made  in  the  first  instance,  even  when  enough  gravel 
h.as  been  used,  as  to  render  them  soft  and  uncomfort- 
able after  any  considerable  amount  of  rain  has  fallen. 
This  generally  arises  from  the  gravel  being  spread  on 
them  without  care,  rough  and  fine  being  indis- 
criminately mixed  together.  Where  such  a  state  of 
things  exists,  the  best  way  is  to  begin  at  one  end,  and 
sift  the  whole  over  again,  passing  it  first  through  a 
li-inch  meshed  riddle,  and  afterwards  through  a 
second  of  ^-inch  mesh,  putting  the  large  stones  at  the 
bottom  immediately  over  the  drains,  the  second  size 
upon  them,  and  the  fine  gravel  on  the  surface.  By 
this  means  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  in  a  garden 
may  be  secured — an  efficient  path,  through  which  the 
water  can  quickly  penetrate,  leaving  the  surface  dry 
and  pleasant  to  walk  upon.  An  essential  in  all  walk- 
making  is  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  '■  eyes  "  or 
gratings  to  carry  off  the  surface  water.  Where  the 
ground  ia  hilly  these  should  be  placed  at  short 
intervals  apart,  aa,  when  the  descent  is  quick,  there  is 


the  most  danger  of  the  gravel  being  washed  up 
during  heavy  rains.  The  formation  of  new  walks, 
where  required,  should  now  be  proceeded  with,  for 
at  no  time  during  the  whole  year  can  such  work  be 
carried  out  with  greater  advantage  than  at  present, 
before  the  winter  frosts  set  in.  B. 


White  Daffodils. — I  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  white  varieties  of  Daffodils,  wild  in  Europe, 
should  not  be  very  variable,  as  are  their  yellow 
prototypes,  and  if  we  are  to  include  Narcissus 
pallidus  pra'cox  in  the  white  section,  then  in- 
deed, as  Mr.  Dod  leads  us  to  infer  (p.  .511),  will 
the  variations  be  well-nigh  endless.  But  if  we 
exclude  N.  pallidus  pr;ecox,  N.  variiformis,  and 
one  or  two  others  of  the  sulphur-flowered  group, 
we  shall  not  get  so  far  beyond  Haworth's  four 
white  kinds  after  all.  Of  course,  when  we  leave 
the  purely  wild  plants  and  come  to  consider  the 
garden  seedlings,  we  at  once  find  considerable 
additional  variations.  But,  after  all.  it  is  of  no 
practical  use  our  wasting  time  in  arguing  this 
matter  in  print,  since  the  best  way  of  settlement 
will  be  for  us  all  to  agree  to  .send  bulbs  to  Chiswick 
next  July  and  August,  and  let  us  decide  on  their 
differences  and  merits  as  grown  side  by  side  and 
under  the  same  conditions.  Mr.  Barr,  who  knows 
more  about  white  Daffodils  than  most  of  us,  agrees 
to  do  this  ;  so  also  does  Miss  ^\'emyss  ;  and  I 
trust  that  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  will  kindly  send  there 
at  least  a  tithe  of  the  many  variations  he  has  ob- 
tained. 1  hope  also  that  Miss  White  and  Jlr. 
Engleheart,  who  seem  to  hold  a  little  aloof  from 
the  Chiswick  trial,  will  also  agree  to  send  bulbs 
there  ;  and  Mr.  Hartland,  of  Cork,  Mr.  Poe,  and 
other  cultivators  will  doubtless  also  send  bulbs.  In 
this  way  we  shall  get  a  little  more  light  on  a  much- 
vexed  question.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  an 
actual  trial  will  be  by  far  the  best  means  of  our 
settling  disputed  points  as  to  these  beautiful 
flowers  and  their  variations,  whether  wild  or  cul- 
tivated.—F.  W.  B. 


PREPARINCJ  FOR  FROST. 
Ai.Tiioroii  the  thermometer  and  the  barometer  are 
now  used  in  many,  even  if  not  in  most,  good 
gardens,  that  particular  and  most  useful  combina- 
tion of  two  thermometers,  the  one  having  a  wet 
and  the  other  a  dry  bulb — viz.,  the  instrument 
known  as  a  hygrometer  —is  by  no  means  so  con- 
stantly utilised  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  cost  is 
only  a  few  shillings,  and  by  its  aid  it  is  possible 
to  foretell  the  severity  of  frost  with  considerable 
accuracy.  In  the  matter  of  frost,  to  be  forewarned 
is  to  be  forearmed.  The  way  in  which  the  hygro- 
meter is  of  service  is  to  ascertain  the  dew-point, 
and  this,  as  Buchan  tells  us  in  his  "Text-Book  of 
Meteorology"  (p.  %),  "is  of  great  practical  im- 
portance, particularly  to  horticulturists,  since  it 
indicates  the  point  near  which  the  descent  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air  during  the  night  will  be 
arrested  ;  for  when  the  air  has  been  cooled  down 
by  radiation  to  this  point,  dew  is  deposited  and 
latent  heat  is  given  out.  The  amount  of  heat  thus 
set  free  being  great,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
immediately  raised.  But  as  the  cooling  by  radia- 
tion proceeds,  the  air  again  falls  to  or  slightly  under 
the  dew-point,  dew  is  again  deposited,  heat  libe- 
rated, and  the  temperature  is  again  raised.  The 
same  process  continues  to  be  repeated,  and  thus 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  contact  with  plants 
and  other  radiating  surfaces  may  be  considered  as 
gently  oscillating  about  the  dew-point.  For  if  it 
rises  higher,  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  speedily 
lowers  it ;  and  if  it  falls  lower  by  ever  so  little,  the 
liberation  of  heat  as  the  vapour  is  condensed  into 
dew  speedily  raises  it.  Thus,  then,  the  dew-point 
detei'mines  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  night. 
This  suggests  an  important  practical  use  of  the 
hygrometer.  If  the  dew-point  be  ascertained,  the 
approach  of  low  temperatures  or  of  frost  may  be 
foreseen  and  provided  against.  Thus,  suppose  on 
a  fine  clear  day,  towards  evening,  that  the  dry- 
bulb  thermometer  stands  at  50",  and  the  wet- 
bulbed  one  at  -10°,  the  dew-point  is  practically 
20°,  and  frost  on  the  ground  may  be  predicted 
with  certainty,  and   no  time  ought  to   be  lost  in 


protecting  such  tender  plants  as  may  be  exposed 
in  the  open  air.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
a  sky  quite  as  clear,  the  dry  bulb  was  .50° 
and  the  wet  one  47°,  the  dew  point  in  this  case 
being,  say,  43°,  no  frost  need  be  apprehended. 
The  raising  or  depressing  of  the  dew-point  during 
the  night  by  a  change  of  wind  is  the  only  circum- 
stance that  can  happen  to  interfere  with  predic- 
tions founded  on  the  hygrometer.  In  the  United 
States  the  weather  bureau  has  of  late  years  afforded 
valuable  aid  to  cultivators  by  the  general  accuracy 
of  their  predictions,  and  the  following  table,  by 
the  use  of  which  the  probable  severity  of  frost 
may  be  predicted  from  the  two  readings  of  the 
hygrometer,  has  been  compiled  by  Lieut.  Allen, 
an  officer  in  the  service  to  which  reference  is  made 
above.  By  the  intelligent  use  of  a  good  hygrometer 
and  this  table,  no  gardener  need  be  taken  un- 
awares by  frost. 
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The  manner  of  using  the  table  above  is  as 
follows :  — 

Read  the  "wet"  and  "dry"  bulb  thermometers 
and  subtract  the  reading  of  the  wet  bulb  from 
that  of  the  dry  one.  Find  the  reading  of  the  dry 
bulb  in  the  left  hand  (or  air  temperature)  column 
of  the  table,  opposite  which  in  the  column  that  is 
marked  on  the  top  with  the  figure  which  denotes 
the  dilference  between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  is  to 
be  found  the  dew-point  or  probable  degree  of 
frost  to  be  expected. 

&(X»i/)?e. —Towards  5  o'clock  the  dry  bulb 
reads  5V,  the  wet  bulb  reads  42°  =  difference  i)°, 
so  that  the  dew-point  is  27°,  this  denoting  at  least 
.5°  of  frost  as  possible  during  the  night. 

F.  W.  B. 


Ferns  in  small  pots. — Where  much  decoration 
has  to  be  done,  some  of  the  free-grov.ing,  haiditr 
kinds  of  Ferns  kept  in  small  pots  are  very  useful. 
By  small  pots  I  mean  such  as  do  not  exceed  2  inches 
across.  Such  kinds  as  Pteris  serrulata,  the  Maiden- 
h.air,  Pteris  cretica  aIbo-line.ata,  P.  scaberula,  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  grown  to  nice  little 
bushy  specimens  in  puts  of  the  smallest  size.  In 
furnishing  j;irdiniferes  and  similar  plant  receptacles, 
I  found  this  came  in  very  handy,  as  they  could  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots  and  be  worked  in  wherever 
there  was  a  little  space  round  the  edge,  thus  giving  a 
finished  appearance. — J.  C.  B. 

White  variegated  Adiantum  macrophyllum.— 
A  gardener  at  Montm'irency  lias,  it  is  stated,  raided  from  seed 
a  white  variegated  Adiantum  macrophyllum.  The  effect  cf 
the  ^.ariegation  is  siid  to  be  very  striking.  — H.  P.  B. 
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MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Potting  plants.  —There  is  a  general  concensus  of 
opinion  among  market  growers  in  favour  of  pot- 
ting plants  firmly,  the  degree  of  firmness  being,  of 
course,  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant.  There  is  more  than  one  good  reason  in 
favour  of  firm  potting,  but  that  which  has  weight 
is  the  diminution  of  risk  in  watering.  The  closer 
the  particles  of  soil  are  packed  together  the  less 
room  is  there  for  water.  Consequently  there  is  less 
chance  of  a  sufficient  body  of  it  lodging  about  the 
roots.  Where  many  thousands  of  plants  have  to 
he  watered  and  the  work  is  done  at  high  pressure, 
it  is  important  that  the  soil  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  guaranteed  against  becoming  soured 
through  over-watering.  With  some  market  growers 
the  season  regulates  the  way  in  which  the  potting 
is  done.  Thus  plants  that  are  potted  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  year  are  made  very  firm  about  the 
roots,  the  firmness  diminishing  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, so  that  by  the  time  the  weather  becomes 
warm  and  growth  is  rapid,  the  compost  is  not 
pressed  in  with  the  fingers  ;  the  pot  is  simply 
tapped  sharply  several  times  on  the  bench.  The 
duller  the  weather  and  slower  the  growth,  the 
greater  necessity  is  there  for  taking  precautions 
against  over- watering.  In  late  spring  and  during 
summer  the  soil  dries  out  so  quickly  and  root- 
action  is  80  lively,  that  there  is  comparatively 
little  danger  of  stagnant  moisture  remaining  about 
the  root.  Another  reason  for  rather  loose  pot- 
ting at  that  time  of  year  is  the  rapidity  of  growth 
that  it  favours.  Plants  may  be  grown  in  far  less 
time  to  the  requisite  size  when  the  roots  can 
ramble  freely  among  the  compost  than  when  they 
have  comparatively  to  force  themselves  through 
it.  Top  growth  is  in  exact  proportion  to  root- 
production.  This  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
in  the  culture  of  pot  plants.  The  plant  grower 
who  wants  primarily  solidity  of  tissue  will  at  all 
times  pot  firmly,  for  a  very  rapid  growth  will  not 
give  this.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark 
that  this  is  a  detail  much  insisted  upon  by  one  of 
our  best  Chrysanthemum  growers.  He  asserts 
that  the  solid,  well-ripened  wood  that  gives 
first-class  blooms  cannot  come  from  loose  potting. 
The  market  grower  has  two  thinsrs  to  keep  in 
mind,  i.e.,  quantity  and  quality.  He  must  grow 
a  plant  well  enough  to  take  the  popular  fancy, 
but  ho  has  to  make  the  most  of  his  space,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  inducing  a  rapid  growth. 
Market  culture  under  glass,  especially  that  branch 
which  relates  to  plants  in  pots,  can  only  be  made 
profitable  when  space  is  made  the  most  of,  and 
this  is  done  by  pushing  the  plants  along  as  quickly 
as  is  compatible  with  their  health.  It  would  sur- 
prise many  plant  growers  to  know  how  short  a 
space  of  time  it  takes  to  bring  many  things  to  a 
marketable  size.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Fuchsias,  Bouvardias,  Cyclamens,  Pelar- 
goniums, &c.,  are  grown  to  decorative  size  in  half 
the  time  that  it  takes  to  do  so  in  private  gardens 
generally.  As  much  food  and  water  as  they  can 
take  with  houses  specially  designed  to  meet  their 
wants,  as  well  as  unremitting  attention,  form  the 
main  elements  of  successful  and  rapid  plant  cul- 
ture. 

Solomon's  Seai.  forced.— Passing  through  the 
Central  Avenue  on  a  gloomy  day  in  last  February, 
I  was  almost  startled  by  the  quite  vernal  freshness 
of  some  sprays  of  this  hardy  flower.  Everything 
else  in  the  market  in  the  way  of  flowers  unmis- 
takably bore  the  impress  of  an  abnormally  cold, 
dark  winter,  but  the  Solomon's  Seal  looked  as 
bright  and  pure  in  colour  as  if  grown  under  a 
clearer  sky.  It  seems  strange  that  such  a  grace- 
ful-habited plant  as  this,  and  which  apparently 
lends  itself  to  hard  forcing  better  than  most 
things,  should  have  remained  so  long  in  obscurity. 
I  advise  all  who  have  not  yet  forced  this  plant  to 
try  it.  Plants  potted  now  will  come  in  by  the 
end  of  February. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — I  have  often  thought 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
that  has  such  a  fresh,  lively  appearance  in 
the  early  spring  months  as  nicely  grown,  well- 
flowered   plants   of    Vesuvius   and   other  bright- 


flowered  kinds.  These  are  grown  mostly  in 
5  inch  pots,  bearing  about  two  trusses  of  well- 
developed  blooms.  One  grower  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted  grows  many  thousands  of  zonals 
for  the  London  markets.  At  the  present  time  his 
houses  are  filled  with  robust,  healthy  plants  in  all 
stages  of  development,  from  the  newly-inserted 
cutting  to  bushy  plants  in  4i-inch  pots.  Through 
the  winter  these  plants  are  gone  over  several  times 
a  week,  and  the  blooms  that  are  ready  are  cut  for 
market,  so  that  they  afford  a  weekly  revenue  all 
through  the  dullest  months  of  the  year,  and  then 
the  plants  are  sold.  For  plants  in  4t-inch  pots 
the  ordinary  market  price  is  49.  per  doz.  In  this 
place  all  the  watering  is  done  with  the  hose,  cold 
water  from  the  outside  being  used,  which  seems 
to  prove  that  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  house 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  plants  are 
remarkably  healthy.  Cuttings  are  taken  all  the 
year  when  they  can  be  got,  and  in  the  case  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  large  stock  of  saleable  plants.  For 
cutting  in  winter,  no  variety  commands  so  much 
attention  from  market  growers  as  the  double 
scarlet  E.  V.  Raspail,  which,  up  to  the  present, 
seems  to  be  the  only  double-flowering  kind  that 
possesses  all  the  necessary  requirements  of  a 
winter  flowerer.  It  is  remarkably  free.  As  re- 
gards bloom  production,  it  has  a  robust  constitu- 
tion, fairly  dwarf  habit,  and  the  colour  is  just 
right.  What  is  wanted  is  a  white  variety  differ- 
ing in  no  other  respect  than  colour  from  this. 
We  have  a  good  many  whites,  but  not  one  of 
them  is  sufficiently  profitable.  Every  market 
grower  has  a  diSerent  way  of  treating  his  plants 
for  winter  bloom ;  some  grow  them  along  from 
cuttings,  others  use  older  plants,  and  some  plant 
them  out  for  a  month  or  two  and  lift  and  pot 
them  early  in  August.  One  large  grower  in 
the  home  counties  turns  his  plants  out  of 
their  pots  in  July,  shakes  away  some  of  the 
old  soil,  and  repots  in  pots  a  little  larger. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  best  way,  as  old 
specimens  of  the  double  kinds  flower  more  freely 
than  young  ones,  and  the  repotting  at  that  time 
gives  an  impetus  to  root  action.  The  double 
kinds  need  rather  more  warmth  than  the  singles. 
These  latter  will  expand  with  50°  of  warmth  in 
winter,  but  the  doubles  want  quite  .")"  more  ;  G0° 
by  day  is  not  too  much  for  them,  but  they  must 
get  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather.  Only  decided 
colours  will  do  for  market ;  intermediate  tints  will 
not  do.  There  are  many  admirable  pink  kinds 
very  free  and  good  in  all  respects,  but  the  public 
will  not  have  them. 

Late  Chrysanthemums. — I  fancy  that  the 
Christmas  markets  will  this  year  be  more  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  Chrysanthemums  than  usual. 
A  friend  remarked  the  other  day,  "  There  will  be 
plenty  of  Chrysanthemums  at  Christmas  this 
year,"  and  I  think  he  is  right,  as  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  they  are  lasting  longer  in  bloom 
this  year  than  they  do  generally.  It  is  probable 
that  this  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fine 
sunny  autumn,  which  induced  many  growers  to 
keep  their  plants  a  fortnight  longer  in  the  open 
than  usual.  Moreover,  the  summer  was  cool,  and 
many  varieties  showed  buds  late.  I  have  a  house 
full  of  a  late  white  kind  from  which  I  expect  to 
cut  quite  7000  blooms.  I  thought  that  they 
would  have  been  nearly  all  out  by  Christmas,  but 
I  see  that  I  shall  be  cutting  from  them  quite  up 
to  February.  I  am  not  sorry  for  this,  as  I  think 
there  is  likely  this  year  to  be  comparatively  a 
glut  of  Chrysanthemum  bloom  at  Christmas.  My 
plants  have  had  special  treatment  with  a  view  to 
keeping  them  back,  and  are  therefore  no  criterion 
as  to  the  general  condition  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
the  country.  I  believe,  however,  they  are  a  fort- 
night later  than  in  average  seasons,  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  many  places. 

Red  spider  on  Vines.— Painting  hot- water  pipes 
with  sulphur  to  destroy  red  spider  is  a  well-known 
remedy,  but  the  way  in  which  the  operation  is 
carried  out  in  a  market  garden  in  the  eastern 
counties  would  appear  extremely  hazardous  to  the 
major  portion   of  Grape  growers.      When   other  j 


means,  such  as  syringing,  fail,  the  pipes  are  coated 
with  as  thick  a  paste  as  can  be  laid  on,  and  for 
several  nights  in  succession  the  pipes  are  heated  to 
their  utmost  capability.  The  fires  are  kept  going 
all  night,  and  the  house  gets  so  filled  with  the 
sulphurous  fumes,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
remain  in  it  for  any  time.  In  a  house  about 
100  feet  long  as  much  as  42  lbs.  of  sulphur  were 
used  in  the  course  of  a  single  season.  Few  would 
probably  think  of  using  sulphur  to  this  extent,  but 
it  is  well  to  know  that  such  a  lavish  employment 
of  it  is  free  from  danger.  The  present  appearance 
of  a  house  of  Alicantes  that  has  been  this  year 
treated  in  this  way  is  a  proof  that  no  harmful 
eff'eots  have  followed.  This  house  of  Alicantes  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  the  crop  being 
uniformly  heavy,  the  berries  well  coloured  and 
highly  finished.  For  years  past  this  free  employ- 
ment of  sulphur  has  been  practised  in  the  market 
garden  in  question,  with  results  equally  satisfac- 
tory both  as  regards  the  health  of  the  Vines  and 
the  destruction  of  the  spider.  Red  spider  is  such 
a  fearful  scourge  and  so  difficult  to  deal  with  at 
times,  that  sure  means  for  its  destruction  are 
welcome.  J.  C.  B. 
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PLATE   574. 

THE  CLUB-STEMMED  DENDROBES. 

(dendrobidm  thyrsiplorum.*) 

Our  plate  represents  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  a  small  group  of  drooping  panicle-flowered 
Dendrobes  from  India.  It  may  popularly  be 
called  the  club-stemmed  section  of  the  genus,  and 
contains  four  or  five  species  only,  the  best  known 
of  these  being  D.  densiflorum,  a  free-growing 
plant,  of  which  D.  thyrsiflorum  may  ultimately 
prove  to  be  a  wliite-petalled  form.  D.  Farmeri, 
D.  Palpebrje,  D.  Griffithianum,  and  even  D.  chry- 
sotoxum  (although  the  last  has  dift'erent-shaped 
bulbs)  may  all  be  grouped  together  here  for  con- 
venience sake.  All  these  species  (if  we  except 
D.  Palpebrfe)  are  very  variable  from  a  cultiva- 
tor's point  of  view  ;  and  even  botanical  authors 
have  thought  some  of  the  geographical  varieties 
worthy  of  specific  names ;  hence  we  find  the  usual 
array  of  perplexing  synonyms.  All  have  club- 
shaped  pseudo-bulbs,  thin  towards  the  base  and 
much  thickened  towards  the  apex,  and  it  is  on 
this  upper  portion  above  the  swollen  part  of  the 
bulb  that  the  leaves  and  their  flowering  panicles 
are  produced.  As  well  grown,  their  bulbs  are 
more  or  less  quadrangular  in  section,  most  so, 
perhaps,  in  D.  Earmeri,  and  least  so  in  the  long 
and  thin-bulbed  variety  of  D.  thyrsiflorum,  which 
our  artist  has  represented  in  the  present  illustra- 
tion. In  the  case  of  D.  chrysotoxum  and  its 
forms,  the  bulbs  approach  a  more  equal  spindle 
shape  or  are  fusiform,  narrowing  more  or  less 
abruptly,  and  the  bulbs  are  fluted  longitudinally. 
The  arrangement  of  leafage  and  inflorescence, 
however,  remains  nearly  the  same. 

With  the  exception  of  D.  chrysotoxum,  all  the 
golden-flowered  species  in  this  group  produce 
white-flowered  forms,  and  one  whitish  variety  ot 
D.  Farmeri  has  its  blossoms  sufi'used  with  warm, 
rosy  colouring.  Both  Lindley  and  Reichenbach 
allude  to  another  dwarf,  yellow-petalled  Den- 
drobium  of  this  group,  viz.,  D.  Griihthi  or  D. 
Griffithianum,  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  the 
rare  D.  bicolor  or  Palpebra3,  but  neither  are  by 
any  means  common  plants  in  modern  collec- 
tions. 

The  accompanying  table  will  show  the  nomen- 
clature, colour,  and  prevailing  distribution  of 
this  group  at  a  glance,  those  usually  considered 


■   Drawn  in  Jtr.    W.  Soper's  garden,  30",  Clapham  Road, 

May  4,  1S86. 
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to  be  the  typical  species  being  printed  in  a  larger 
type. 
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N'iiino. 

Colour. 

Native 
Country. 

Specioa  and  varietiea. 

Sopala  and 
petals. 

Lip. 

All  ludian. 

Dendrobium 

rKNsiFLOIU'M 

palu  yellow 

orange 

India,  Nepaul, 

Guiherti 

yellow 

^1 

pallidum 

sulphur 

yellow 

albo-lutcuni      t 
(=thvrsiflorum)  )" 

white 

,, 

Moul- 
''           nieiu. 

Schroeiuri 

blush- white 

oraoge 

Walkerianmn 

white 

_j 

I'.\L1'EBU.K 

" 

yellow 

?  Ce>  Ion  and 
Moulmein. 

Gbikfithianum 

yclluw 

orange 

India. 

Farm  Kit! 

„ 

,j 

„     Arr^can. 

aureo-flavum 

" 

■■ 

,.           Moul- 
mein. 

albitl'iruiii 

white 

,, 

„     BurniJih. 

r.isdum 

ro^y  white 

yellow 

CUIIYSOTOXIIM 

yellow 

orange 

, ,     Arracan. 

superbuin 

,, 

,, 

!■                       " 

euuvissmium 

orange 

witli 

crimson 

,,  ?Burmah. 

blotch    , 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  that  so  little  is 
really  known  as  to  the  exact  locilities  in  which 
the  species  and  varieties  of  Orchids  are  found. 
A  type  species  may  have  a  very  wide  distribu- 
tion, but  the  variations  of  a  species,  which,  as  a 
rule,  are  more  highly  valued  by  the  cultivator, 
are  in  the  main  confined  to  more  or  less  restricted 
areas,   these   localities    seldom   being    near   the 
central  or  focus  spot  of  the  type,  but  more  gene- 
rally occurring  at  a  tangent  to  the  outer  circle, 
or   they  _  represent    the    type   at   some    one    or 
more  points  at  or  near  its  margin.     But  there 
are   reasons   why  the   ordinary   plant   collector 
suppresses  definite  information  as  to  the  loaili'  of 
the  rarest  or  most  marked   variations  from  the 
typical  species,  and  until  the  students  of  Orchids 
can  obtain  definite  knowledge  of  this  kind  there 
is  not  much  hope  that  work  amongst  Orchids  of 
a  really  live  and  practical  nature  can  be  done. 
True,  if  they  are  introduced  we  can  grow  them 
and  enjoy  their  beauty  in  our  glasshouse  gardens ; 
but  without  knowing  precisely  how  Iheir  distri- 
bution varies,  we  can  never  hope  to  know  the 
physical  or  physiological  reasons  why  they  vary, 
as  we  know  they  really  do.     It  the  merely  nega- 
tive suppression  of  localities  were  the  only  dilfi- 
culties,  it  would  not  matter  much  :  but  we  have 
often  been  positively  told  that  plants  came  from 
one  place  when  they  really  come  from  somewhere 
else.     Often  the  port  of  shi[iment  is  named  as 
the  habitat.  _   For  example,  many  of  the  Orchids 
mentioned  in  books  and  now  lying  in  herbaria, 
as  from  Singapore,  let  us  say,  really  were  brought 
from  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  Java,  Sumatra,  or 
the  main  land  of  Johore,  or  even  from  Malacca, 
not  to  mention  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  islets 
which  lie  within  500  miles  of  Singapore.    Hence, 
when  we  come  to  even  such  a  small  group  of 
four  or  five  species  like  the  present,  we  find  any 
reliable  statement  of  their  precise  geographical 
distribution  quite  out  of  our  power.     A  few  re- 
marks may  be  devoted,  however,  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  plants  as  they  are  displayed  in 
our  gardens  at  home. 

D.  DENsiFLORfM. — This  is  a  strong-growing 
plant,  with  stems  10  inches  to  18  inches  or  more 
in  length,  and  more  or  less  thickened  towaids 
the  apex  where  they  are  clothed  with  three  to 
five  broadly  ovate,  dark  glossy  green  leaves.  The 
dense  racemes  of  orange  and  yellow  blossoms 
depend  from  the  upper  nodes  of  the  two  or  three- 
year-old  bulbs,  and  each  spike  endures  fresh  for  five 
or  six  days,  but  as  all  of  them  rarely  open  at  the 


same  time,  it  follows  that  the  flowering  season  is 
prolonged  from  a  fcn-tnight  to  three  weeks  Ijy  irre- 
gular development  of  this  kind.  Specimens 
4  feet  across  or  even  more,  bearing  from  thirty 
to  seventy  spikes  of  flowers,  were  not  uncommon 
in  the  old  exhibition  days,  and  even  now  are 
occasionally  seen  in  collections.  It  generally 
flowers  from  March  to  .J  une,  sooner  or  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  and  aspect  or  light  in  which 
the  plant  has  been  grown.  The  flowers  are 
deeper  or  paler  in  colour,  and  vary  in  size  also 
according  to  cultural  conditions.  Of  coiu-se, 
I  admit  that  there  are  frequently  initial  varia- 
tions between  the  imported  individuals  of  this  or 
any  other  species,  bat  at  the  same  time  nutri- 
tion or  good  culture  often  adds  much  to  the  size 
and  brilliancy,  as  also  to  the  texture  of  all  flmvers. 
This  is  one  of  Nathaniel  Wallicli's  species,  and  a 
figure  is  given  (t.  140)  in  his  Plants.  Asiat. 
llariores;  more  modern  illustrations  are  those 
in  Bot.  Keg.,  t.  1828;  Paxton's  Mag.  of  Bot., 
vol.  v.,  121  ;  and  in  "Flore  des  Serres,''  t.  1397. 
A  strong-growing  form  of  this  species  has  been 
called  D.  Ouiberti  in  Continental  gardens,  and  it 
is  figured  in  L'lllustmtion  Hortiojic,  series  .3,  t. 
258;  also  in  Eenie  Horfirole,  187(i,  t.  431.  and  in 
M.  Puvdt's  "  Les  Orchidees,"  t.  1(1 


Apart  from  the  above  yellow-flo«-ered  forms  of 
the  species,  there  are  at  least  three  white-petalled 
varieties,  these  being  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  Schr(c- 
deri,  and   D.  Walkerianum.     Although  distinct 
enough   for  garden   culture,  the  botanist  could 
only  consider  these  as  variations  from  the  yellow 
blossomed  type  ;  the  structure  or  anatomy  is  the 
same,  but  there  has  been  some  variation  in  the 
chemistry,  although  the  chemists  have  not  as  yet 
told  us  why  colour  or  aroma  may  vary  in  plants 
which  physically  seem  precisely  alike.     The  two 
last  named  variations  are  considered  more  beauti- 
ful than  U.  thyrsiflorum  ;  they  are  certainly  more 
rare, and, as  a  natural  ccinse4uence,they  fetch  more 
in  theimarket  where  "beauty" under  the  name  of 
Orchids  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.     In  some 
cases  we  have  seen  a  lovely  soft,  flesh  tinting,  a 
mere  sufl'usion  of  delicate  rose,  so  subtle  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible  except  in  certain  lights,  on  the 
crystalline  segments  of  this  thyrse-flowered  Den- 
drobe,  and  this  would  seem  to  indicate  a  further 
struggle  upward  in  the  colour  scale.     The  intro- 
duction of  this  fine  plant  has  been  the  subject  of 
controversy.     The  following  is,  I  believe,  a  true 
statement  of  the  matter.     In  1855  or  185(.),  the 
Rev.  C.    Parish  sent  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.,  of  Clapton,  a  Dendrobe,  which  appeared  to 
be  D.  densiflorum,  but  which,  as  he  said,  had  a 
white    perianth    and    a  shaggy,    orange-yellow 
labellum.     Mr.  John  Day  obtained  a  plant  of  it, 
which  flowered  at  Tottenham  in  1866— that  is  to 
say,  ten  years  or  so  after  its  first  introduction — 
but  it  was  not  until  July,  1869,  that  its  portrait 
appeared    in   the   Botanical  Magfainc  (t.  5780), 
under  the  name   of  D.  densiflorum   var.    albo- 
luteum.     Then  on  April  6,  1870,  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  exhibited   the   plant  before  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Royal   Horticultural   Society, 
and  were  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.     There 
are  thick  and  thin-bulbed  varieties,  the  tall,  thin- 
bulbed  form  with  long  spikes,  as  shown  in  our 
illustration,    being    generally  preferred    to    the 
form  with  short,  dense  ones.     It  has  been  illus- 
trated in    L' Illustration    Horticole  (t.   207),  and 
in  the  Floral  Mayaxinc,  2nd  series,  t.  449. 

Schrcedei's  vaiiety  is  a  rather  dwarf  kind,  and 
flowers  in  May,  bearing  delicate  blush-tinted 
flowers,  the  lip  being  yellow  and  orange.  It  is  a 
rare  and  valuable  form,  figured  in  the  Floral 
Mar/a::iiie  (t.  502).  Walker's  variety  of  our  plant 
would,  however,  appear  to  be  the  Anak  of  its 
race.  I  never  saw  it,  but  Mr.  Williams  says  it 
produces  pseudo-bulbs  a  yard  high,  the  longest 


raceme  on  a  well  grown  plant  being  2  feet  in 
length,  and  producing  more  than  fifty  individual 
flowers.  It  is  figured  in  AVarner's  "  Select  Or- 
chidaceous Plants,"  iii.,  t.  21. 

As  to  culture,  one  need  say  but  little,  but  there 
is  a  peculiarity  about  these  Dendrobes  I  have  not 
■seen  alluded  to  in  books.  This  is  anent  their 
season  of  growth,  which  is  more  rapid  and  shorter 
than  that  of  any  others  known  to  me.  Soon  after 
flowering  the  young  growth  appears,  and  at  that 
time  heat,  moisture,  and  light  can  scarcely  be  too 
intense  for  their  vigorous  development;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  after  the  growth  is  nude  they 
enjoy  a  longer  period  of  rest  than  most  other 
members  of  the  genus.  These  plants  are  not  un- 
irequently  placed  in  cool  conservatories  during 
their  flowering  season,  after  which  they  should 
be  at  once  returned  to  a  warm,  close,  light  house 
before  their  growth  appears,  or  it  is  apt  to  be 
checked  and  stunted,  tor  that  season  at  least.  A 
good,  vigorous  plant  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum 
bearing  ten  to  twenty  or  more  spikes  is  so  lovely 
when  at  its  best,  that  one  might  almost  be  ex- 
cused for  apostacy  from  the  flowers  of  the  open 
air.  F.  W.  Buruidge. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  7. 
December  1  to  4. 
A  \\  EKK  of  dense  fog  has,  as  usually  happens  afc 
this  season,  been  followed   by  severe  frost,    the 
mercury  on  the  mornings  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  fall- 
ing as  low  as   18'— 14°  of  frost— and  with  vegeta- 
tion   quite    saturated   with    moisture.     Broccoli, 
Lettuce,  Endive,  young  Cabbage,  and  Celery  will, 
it  is   feared,   be   injured.     We   have    been   busy 
putting  Bracken  protection  over  the  Celery  row.", 
as  also  over  Lettuce  and  Cauliflower  plants  on 
sauth  borders,  and  over  the  crowns  of  Broccoli 
just  turning  in  ;  the  large  leaves  have  been  bent. 
Globe  Artichokes  have  been   thickly  surrounded 
with  long  stable  litter,  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes, 
which  as  yet  are  not  dug  up,  have  also  had  some 
litter  spread  over  them,  not  for  protection  of  tlie 
tubers,    which   is  really  unnecessary,   but   rather 
that  we  may   be  able  to  dig  up  supplies  whtn 
wanted.     Parsnips  and  Horse  Radish  we  usually 
serve   the  same,    but  the  frost  came  on    us  so 
suddenly,  that  we  had  no  time  to  do  the  work, 
and   now   the  ground  is  so   hard    that   it  would 
be   labour   in    vain.     As    yet    we    have    had    no 
snow,  and  therefore  the  last  three  days  of  sharp 
frost    have  given  us  the  desired  opportunity  of 
wheeling  manure  on  to  the  various  vacant  plots 
of    ground,    and    also    we    have    been    able    to 
thickly  cover  early   autumn-planted   Strawberry 
plots  with  good  manure,  which  is  worked  well  up 
to  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  and  thus  it  protects 
as  well  as  manures.     So  long  as  other  profitable 
work  can  be  done,  i.e.,  work  that  will  have  to  be 
done,   and   can   be  done  just  as   well  in   severe 
weather  as  at  any  other  time— pruning  and  nail- 
ing,  and   any  other  jobs  that   one   cannot   keep 
warm  at  are  postponed  in  favour  of  more  active 
labour,   which,   besides    the   foregoing,   has   been 
the  clearing  out  of  shrubbery  clumps  in  pleasure- 
ground,   and   raking   leaves  off  woodland  walks. 
Work  in  the  glass  department  has  been  the  mak- 
ing of  bedding  plants  in  cold  pits  safe  by  sur- 
rounding the  walls  with  Bracken  or  litter,  as  well 
as  over   the  mats  that  cover  the  glass.     Violas, 
Calceolarias,  Leucophytons,  Verbenas,  Echeverias, 
and  the  like  may  remain  covered  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  such  weather,  and  will  take  no  harm, 
provided  that  when  the  frost  is  over  the  covering 
is  left  on  for  a  couple  of  days  or  so,   that  the 
plants  and  soil  that  may  have  got  frozen  may  thaw 
slowly.     Sudden  light,  and  particularly  sunshine, 
before  the  frost  is  out  of  the  frames  is  far  more 
destructive   than  is  a  fortnight's  frost.      Pruned 
another   vinery,  and  gave   both  Vines  and  house 
the  usual  cleaning.     Tied  Peach  trees  to  trellises. 
Picked  over  plants.     Cut  down  Chrysanthemums 
that  had   done   flowering,   and    put   in   the   first 
lot  of  cuttings.      We  strike   them   under  hand- 
lights  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  early  Peach  house, 
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the  temperature  of  which  ranges  from  45°  to  .35° 
in  the  coldest  weather.  Though  our  Pine  pits  are 
well  heated,  an  excess  of  fire-heat  whilst  the  day- 
light is  so  short  draws  the  plants,  and  also  tends 
to  cause  premature  shows,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  make  poor  fruit,  and  to  obviate  these  evils 
as  well  as  to  economi-e  fuel,  w"e  cover  the  glass 
nightly  with  stout  oiled  canvas,  that  makes  a 
difference  to  the  temperature  of  the  pits  of 
from  8'  to  10".  Apart  from  its  being  better 
for  the  plants,  such  covering  is  worthy  of  adop- 
tion on  the  ground  of  economy  in  fuel  alone. 
Put  more  Seakale  into  forcing  quarters,  and 
placed  Eaily  Ashleaf  Potatoes  in  boxes  of  leaf 
soil  to  root  preparatory  to  planting  in  frames. 

Decemeek  0  TO  7. 
The  frost  departed  a?  suddenly  as  it  came, 
which,  if  wc  could  have  foreseen,  nhat  an  amount 
of  labour  of  covering  up  might  have  been  saved. 
However,  it  is  not  all  labour  lost,  as  the  material 
is  there,  and  partial  uncovering  is  only  requisite, 
such  as  opening  out  the  Bracken  immediately 
over  the  heads  of  Celery,  and  rolling  up  the  litter 
tidily  beside  the  pits  and  frames  in  readiness  for 
the  next  occurrence  of  frost.  Endive  to  blanch,  and 
roots  of  herbs  that  are  required  for  forcing  we 
are  now  getting  up  as  well  as  supplies  of  Parsnips 
and  Horse  Radish.  Recommenced  the  pruning 
and  nailing  of  Plums  and  Morello  Chei'ries.  Rasp- 
berries are  being  tied,  the  stools  having  been  freed 
of  all  weakly,  unripened  canes,  and  those  left 
shortened  back  to  a  height  of  4  feet  (J  inches. 
Peach  borders  are  being  trenched  for  early  vege- 
tables, as  per  last  week's  notes.  Rolled  walks. 
This  work  we  always  strive  to  do  both  after  heavy 
rain  and  frost,  and  thus  the  gravel  is  kept  firm 
and  smooth.  The  ground  is  too  wet  for  trans- 
planting of  shrubs,  of  which  work  we  have  a  con- 
siderable amount  on  hand ;  hence  it  is  that 
gravelling  and  walk-mending  are  now  being  done, 
that  transplanting  operations  may  go  on  without 
interruption  as  soon  as  ever  weather  conditions  are 
favourable.  Indoors  the  work  of  fruit-tree  tying 
still  goes  on.  Figs  as  well  as  Peaches  now  being 
in  hand.  Picked  bad  flowers  off  Chrysanthemums; 
cut  down  such  as  had  done  flowering,  ■Hhich  gave 
more  space  to  others  yet  in  good  flower.  The 
flowers  of  Bouvardias  and  Carnations  have  damped 
oft' somewhat  for  want  of  a  diier  atmosphere,  but, 
not  having  a  suitable  one  at  command,  more  heat 
has  now  been  turned  on  the  pit,  and  water  will 
be  more  sparingly  applied  and  the  ventilation  in- 
creased whenever  the  weather  is  mild  and  drying. 
Roman  Hyacinths  in  flower  have  been  brought 
out  of  heat  and  stood  in  a  cool  vinery  ;  other 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  have  been  put  in  the  forcing 
pit,  and  so  has  a  third  lot  of  Strawberry  plants. 
Fruit  rooms  and  Grapes  hanging  on  Vines  have 
regular  attention  in  respect  of  removing  every 
trace  of  decay.  Consequent  on  the  sudden  change 
to  mildness  from  severe  frost,  both  Apples  and 
Pears  are  quite  wet,  and  some  few  of  the  choicer 
varieties  of  the  latter  we  are  having  wiped  with  a 
dry  cloth,  and  as  soon  as  the  outside  air  is  any-  I 
thing  like  drying,  full  ventilation  will  be  civen. 

Hants. 

HARDY  FRUITS. 

Plantixi;  this  year,  owing  to  the  heavy  falls  of 
rain,  has  been  delayed,  and,  much  as  many  object 
to  the  performance  of  this  work  in  December,  the 
dry  weather  now  prevailing  will  not  only  induce, 
but  leave  many  people  no  other  alternative  than 
to  go  on  with  it.  A  wet  late  autumn  tells  unfa- 
vourably in  many  ways,  for  it  prevents  the 
nurseryman  as  well  as  the  gardener  from  pushing 
on  with  his  work.  Trees  lifted  and  planted  in  the 
wet  never  winter  and  start  so  well  as  if  moved 
when  the  soil  is  in  good  working  condition,  and 
slender-rooted  examples,  owing  to  the  low  tem- 
perature of  the  ground,  not  unfrequently  peri.sh 
altogether.  The  trade,  much  as  people  complain 
of  trade,  seems  overwhelmed  with  work  ;  conse- 
quently late-comers  must  be  late-served;  but 
there  is  a  way  by  which  this  difliculty  may  bo 
avoided,  or  certainly  reduced,  and  that  is  by  esta- 
blishing a  small  home  nursery,  and  keeping  it  well 


stocked  with  trees  for  drawing  from  when  weather 
and  convenience  favour  planting.  By  a  home 
nursery  I  do  not  mean  a  manufactory,  as  very  few 
home-made  trees  are  equal  to  the  clean,  healthy 
stock  purchased  from  the  leading  nurserymen,  but 
simply  a  well-cared-for  spot,  in  which  newly- 
bought  stock  can  be  grown  and  trained  until  wanted. 
Land,  like  trade,  being  slack,  until  even  in  these 
times  a  farm  is  to  be  let,  every  gardener  should 
have  all  he  requires  for  the  asking  ;  but  should  a 
difficulty  arise — for  these  men  are  looked  upon  as 
suspicious  characters  when  they  begin  to  talk 
about  old  turf  and  soapy  loams — they  have  only 
to  explain  that  nurserymen's  rents,  very  high, 
are  paid  by  the  purchasers  of  their  trees,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  maidens  at  a  cheap  rate 
are  perfect,  disease  not  unfrequently  follows  the 
hard  pruning  back  practised  in  nurseries.  The 
nurseryman  is  in  no  way  blamable  so  long  as  pur- 
chasers will  have  cut-backs  ;  but  I  maintain  that 
perfect  trees  can  be  formed  without  cutting  back 
at  all— that  is,  provided  they  are  transferred  to 
the  home  nur.sery  when  a  year  old,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  before  the  maiden  shoot  is  cut 
back  to  within  three  or  four  eyes  of  the  union. 
The  proper  way,  however,  is  pinching  out  the 
point  of  the  leader  when  it  has  grown  some 
12  inches  to  IS  inches  from  the  junction;  side 
shoots  are  then  formed,  and  the  framework  of  a 
good  tree  is  formed  by  the  end  of  the  first  season 
from  the  bud.  Some  Rose  nurserymen  who  exhibit 
allow  maiden  plants  to  throw  a  single  shoot  several 
feet  in  height  for  a  single  bloom,  leaving  their 
customers  to  cut  back  to  the  base  buds,  but  being 
unripe  and  buried  in  crude  sapwood,  they  never 
break,  and  the  plants,  transferred  to  poorer  soil, 
perish.  Others,  who  do  not  exhibit,  pinch  out  the 
points  when  they  have  made  a  foot  or  two  of 
growth,  and  .secure  bushy  plants  with  four  or  five 
shoots  of  moderate  strength,  and  well  ripened  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  Fruit  trees  can  be  manipu- 
lated in  the  same  way,  and  are  infinitely  superior 
to  cut-backs,  which  not  unfrequently  make  their 
ih'liiii  with  a  piece  of  dead  wood  rankling  w^ithin  a 
few  inches  of  the  union. 

OKriiARD  Planting 

may  still  be  pursued — that  is,  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues dry,  open,  and  mild,  and  the  land  is  in 
suitable  condition.  The  old-fashioned  mode  of 
digging  pits  or  water  traps  in  Apple-siek  orchards 
is  not  a  good  one,  for  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
compost  may  be  prepared,  the  roots  soon  find  their 
way  to  the  solid  subsoil,  where,  starved  and 
|)oisoned  by  water  teeming  with  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  the)'  become  inactive.  The  heads  make 
little,  it  any,  progress,  a  few  feeble  flower-buds 
instead  of  bright,  healthy  shoots  are  formed,  the 
trees  languish,  canker  and  Lichen  claim  them  for 
their  own.  Old  orchards  must,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  be  filled  up,  pruned,  and  renovated, 
but  a  young  tree  should  never  be  planted  on  the 
spot  from  which  an  old  one  has  been  removed. 
The  first  operation  in  the  renovation  of  old  orchards 
is  a  clearance  of  all  worn-out  or  useless  sorts, 
thinning  and  cleansing  of  those  retained.  Then 
comes  thorough  draining,  and  finally  planting,  not 
immediately  over  the  main  drains,  but  where 
lateral  drains  will  keep  the  roots  free  from  stag- 
nant water.  The  compost  used  in  old  orchards 
should  consist  largely  of  fresh  loam,  road-scrapings 
and  parings  from  the  sides,  old  lime  rubble,  and 
burnt  earth  or  clay.  All  the  old  roots,  prunings, 
and  trimmings  of  the  hedges,  and  as  much  more 
rough  wood  as  can  be  obtained,  should  be  used  for 
burning  the  clay,  and  if  all  is  not  wanted  for 
making  up  the  planting  compost,  the  surplus  will 
be  found  the  best  of  all  top-dressings  for  the  old 
trees. 

Pruning. 
When  autumn  planting  is  finished  old  trees 
should  be  judiciously  pruned  and  thinned  to  throw 
the  heads  open  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air. 
If  densely  interlaced  and  matted  together,  as  we 
too  often  see  the  branches,  this  work  should  be 
performed  piecemeal — that  is  to  say,  the  thinning 
of  old,  enfeebled  trees  should  extend  over  a  couple 
of   years.     The   removal  of   very  large  branches 


should  be  avoided — certainly  the  first  season,  but 
small  spray  and  crossing  boughs  should  be  cut  out 
to  inure  the  heads  gradually  to  the  light,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  form  the  largest  possible  ex- 
ternal area  of  well-balanced  fruit-bearing  wood. 
By  adopting  this  plan  numerous  dormant  buds 
will  be  forced  into  activity,  and  young  growths  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  season  will  act 
as  safety  valves  where  the  removal  of  extra  large 
branches  is  decided  upon. 

Tor-DRESSixr:. 

Until  quite  recently  the  roots  as  well  as  the 
branches  of  old  trees  have  been  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Year  after  year  has  passed  by, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  to  stimulate  the  roots 
or  draw  them  to  the  surface.  Draining  alone  hag 
a  wonderful  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  trees, 
but  something  more  is  needed.  All  the  refuse 
wood,  as  I  have  just  stated,  reduced  to  ashes  and 
cast  over  the  surface  of  Grass  orchards  soon  tells  ; 
manure,  the  scourings  from  ditches,  even  the  cake 
or  "  must '  from  the  cider  mill,  thoroughly  mixed 
and  spread  about,  restore  to  the  soil  the  salts  and 
other  elements  so  essential  to  free  growth,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  good  fruit.  If  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  orchard  cannot  be  top-dressed  in  one 
season,  a  wide  circle  round  each  tree  should  re- 
ceive a  good  supply  of  stimulating  food,  to  be 
washed  in  by  winter  rains.  Town-made  manure, 
which  not  infrequently  contains  a  little  of  every- 
thing, is  excellent,  and  bone-dust  is  a  host  in 
itself  ;  but,  judging  from  the  kind  growth  of  trees 
in  cottagers'  pig-runs  and  the  farmers'  paddocks, 
animal  manure  is  an  excellent  fertiliser.  A  Grass 
orchard  is  very  pleasant  to  walk  in,  and  con- 
venient for  gathering  the  fruit,  but  on  no  account 
should  it  be  laid  for  a  crop  of  hay,  if  grazing  is 
practicable. 

Cleans/Ill/. — As  neglect,  poverty,  and  Lichen 
generally  go  together,  a  word  upon  this  head  may 
be  acceptable.  The  old  Moss  covered  stems  of 
trees  in  the  first  instance  may  be  well  scraped 
with  a  piece  of  hoop  iron,  when  scrubbing  with 
strong  lime-water,  brine,  or  soapsuds  may  follow. 
If  more  convenient,  a  quantity  of  fresh-slaked 
quicklime  oast  up  into  the  branches  on  a  damp 
day  will  answer  equally  well  in  the  destruction  of 
Moss  and  Lichen,  and  will  help  the  roots  after  it 
has  opened  the  pores  of  the  bark  to  the  influence 
of  sun  and  air.  Where  American  blight,  the 
greatest  pest  in  our  orchards,  has  gained  a  firm 
hold,  a  pint  of  paraffin  added  to  six  gallons  of 
strong  soapsuds  will  be  found  a  safe  and  certain 
remedy.  'This  may  be  syringed  over  the  parts 
affected,  always,  of  course,  when  the  trees  and 
buds  are  dormant ;  but  the  most  effectual  and 
economical  method  is  as  follows.  To  this  or  any 
given  quantity  of  the  wash  add  as  much  stiff  loam 
as  will  produce  a  thick  paint ;  tlien,  with  a  stiff' 
brush,  work  it  well  into  the  haunts  of  the  enemy. 
If  well  applied,  one  dressing  may  clear  a  tree,  but 
every  bug  in  old  trees  is  not  easily  reached,  and  fur 
this  reason  infested  orchards  should  be  looked  over 
annually. 

The  Fruit  Garde.v. 
The  principal  work  in  this  department  now  is 
pruning,  nailing,  and  training.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  which  will  not 
require  further  attention  until  they  are  released 
from  the  walls  in  January,  all  other  trees  ruay  bo 
operated  upon  when  the  weather  is  suitable. 
Some  fruit  growers  prune  through  all  weathers, 
but  by  commencing  early  and  taking  advantage 
of  every  fine,  mild  day,  exposure  of  the  pith  in 
frosty  weather  may  be  avoided.  Moreover,  the 
men  who  have  to  perform  the  work  not  only  get 
on  much  faster,  but  do  it  better.  With  us  bush 
fruits,  also  Currants  against  walls,  are  taken  in 
hand  first,  and  when  finished  they  are  well 
syringed  with  soapsuds,  or  dusted  with  quicklime 
to  destroy  Lichen  and  the  larva'  of  insects.  Ma- 
nure is  then  wheeled  out  in  frosty  weather,  and 
although  we  do  not  believe  in  deep  digging,  it  is 
lightly  forked  in  at  leisure.  Raspberries  come 
next,  as  early  mulching  is  one  of  the  main  points 
in  securing  good  crop's  of  fine,  juicy  fruit.     If  the 
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formation  of  new  plantations  is  contemplated  and 
the  planting  of  young  canes  was  neglected  in 
October,  they  may  be  put  out  now  and  well 
mulched  with  rotten  manure  to  keep  the  roots 
moist  and  safe  from  frost.  Raspberry  plantations 
under  good  management  last  a  number  of  years, 
but,  like  the  Strawberry,  they  give  the  heaviest 
crops  of  the  finest  fruit  when  four  or  five  years 
old.  Thi-i  method  of  rotation  is  very  simple,  as 
we  only  have  to  plant  one  or  more  rows  every 
year  always  on  fresh,  deeply  trenched  ground, 
and  destroy  an  equal  number  of  the  oldest  stools. 
Few  people  care  for  many  varieties,  but  rest  satis- 
fied with  one  or  two  good  sorts  which  do  well  on 
thc-ir  soil.  With  us  Carter's  Prolific  on  the  five 
years'  course  is  an  especial  favourite,  as  the  fruit 
is  extra  tine  and  the  flavour  delicious.  In  low, 
damp  situations  subject  to  severe  frosts,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  defer  topping  the  canes,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  them,  until  the  buds  commence  swelling 
in  the  spring.  If  Strawberries  have  not  received 
their  winter  mulch,  a  good  dressing  of  manure  or 
ricli  compost  should  be  placed  between  the  rows  at 
once,  that  is,  provided  they  are  free  from  weeds 
and  the  crowns  of  the  plants  are  not  frosted. 
Like  the  preceding,  whose  roots  run  along  the 
surface,  the  beds  should  be  kept  clean  by  hand  and 
hoe  or  smothered  by  heavy  mulchings,  but  on  no 
account  should  fork  or  "spade  be  introduced 
amongst  them. 

Peaks,  Plfms,  and  Cukuuies, 
both  on  walls  and  open  quarters,  having  at  last 
lost  all  their  leaves,  may  be  pruned,  nailed  in,  and 
washed.  The  first  and  last  being  so  subject  to 
green  and  black  aphis  the  walls  should  be  well 
scrubbed  with  brine  during  the  time  the  branches 
are  detached,  or  they  may  be  syringed  with  soap- 
suds after  they  are  nailed  in.  Where  good  soap- 
suds are  plentiful,  this  washing  may  be  repeated 
at  short  intervals  throughout  the  winter,  as  it  not 
only  cleanses  the  wood  and  walls,  but  acts  as  an 
excellent  manurial  agent  when  it  reaches  the 
roots.  Pears  are  not  often  attacked  by  aphis,  but 
the  oyster  scale  is  often  very  troublesome,  and, 
being  the  exact  colour  of  the  bark,  sometimes 
does  much  mischief  before  its  presence  is  detected. 
When  badly  infested,  the  main  stems  and  branches 
should  be  well  scrubbed  with  strong  soap  water 
and  afterwards  painted  with  a  mixture  of  (lishurst 
compiund  and  stiff  loam,  one  pound  of  the  first  to 
a  gallon  of  the  second,  to  which  half-a-pint  of 
pai-atfin  may  be  added  when  reduced  with  hot 
water  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  The  tar 
mi.'cture,  half-a-pint  of  gas  tar  to  a  gallon  of 
loam,  as  recommended  for  Vines,  may  also  be 
used.  Either  of  these  will  very  soon  cleanse  the 
trees  and  leave  the  bark  bright  and  free,  when 
generous  culture,  including  good  mulching  and 
copious  watering  in  summer,  will  generally  cause 
the  trees  to  grow  out  of  it.  We  have  in  this  part 
of  the  country  a  very  loathsome,  slimy  cater- 
pillar called  the  slug  worm,  which  attacks  the 
foliage  in  August  and  September.  If  left  alone 
it  eats  away  the  foliage  and  renders  the  fruit  of 
little  value.  The  best  summer  remedy  is  dusting 
with  quicklime  or  syringing  with  lime  water,  but, 
prevention  being  better  than  cure,  the  scale  paint 
with  a  little  fresh  lime  added  applied  to  the  wood 
and  walls  in  winter  will  destroy  it  most  likely  at 
one  dressing.  The  month  of  December  is  perhaps 
the  best  time  to  apply  insecticides  to  hardy  fruit 
trees,  as  the  sap  at  the  present  time  is  inactive, 
and  the  buds  as  well  as  the  wood  can  be  dressed 
without  fear  of  injury.  Many  people  attach 
great  importance  to  the  use  of  strong  ingredients, 
but  this  i.s  a  mistake  which  often  leads  to  mis- 
chief, and  it  is  questionable  if  a  well  mixed  solu- 
tion of  stiff  clay,  soot,  and  lime,  with  a  very  small 
piece  of  soft  soap  to  make  it  work  and  adhere, 
would  not  prove  a  safe  and  certain  destroyer  of 
all  scale  to  which  fruit  trees  are  subject. 
Figs. 
The  weather  up  to  the  end  of  November  having 
been  so  mild,  Fig  trees  have  not  required  cover- 
ing, but  19'^  of  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  '2nd 
reminds  us  that  this  precaution  must  no  longer  be 
delayed.     We  have  accordingly  placed  a  moderate 


layer  of  dry  Fern  in  front  of  the  trees,  and  may 
add  more  with  a  broad  coping  board  above  should 
unusually  severe  weather  set  in.  When  Fern 
cannot  be  obtained,  a  thatch  of  smaU_  Spruce  or 
Yew  boughs  tucked  in  between  the  main  branches 
and  the  wall,  with  their  tips  hanging  downwards 
and  overlapping  each  other,  make  an  excellent 
covering  not  only  for  Figs,  but  also  for  Apricots 
in  exposed  situations.  Some  unnail  their  Fig 
trees,  and,  after  tying  the  branches  up  in  bundles, 
encase  them  in  wheaten  straw;  but  this  is  carry- 
ing protection  to  an  extreme,  as  trees  so  treated 
become  extremely  tender,  and  frequently  suffer 
after  they  are  uncovered  in  the  spring.  More- 
over, this  snug  covering  forms  a  safe  retreat  for 
mice,  which  do  irreparable  mischief  by  barking 
the  shoots  during  a  long  continuance  of  severe 
weather.  In  the  south  and  western  counties,  also 
in  South  Wales,  where  trees  attain  a  large  size  as 
standards,  the  covering  of  trees  against  walls  is 
considered  superfluous,  if  not  positively,  injurious. 
Next  to  covering  the  branches,  it  is  well  to  pre- 
pare the  trees  by  root-pruning  early  in  the  autumn, 
as  the  sap  by  this  process  is  checked  and  the 
embryo  Figs  near  the  points  of  the  shoots  do  not 
get  too  forward.  It  is  needless  to  say  a  good 
mulch  of  dry  leaves  kept  quiet  by  a  covering  of 
long  litter  is  an  important  factor  in  low,  damp 
gardens.  W.  Colemax. 

Ensimr  Castle,  Ledbury. 


Fruit  Garden. 

THE  PEAR  CROP. 
It  is  seldom  we  have  to  complain  of  having  too 
many  Pears,  but  this  season  has  been  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  as  a  consequence  the  fruits  indi- 
vidually are  smaller  than  usual.  Besides  being 
abundant,  too,  the  fruit  is  of  exceptionally  good 
quality,  some  sorts  always  previously  sent  to  the 
kitchen  being  this  season  fit  for  dessert  purposes. 
I  am  now  alluding  to  fruit  produced  in  our  western 
counties,  where  the  soil  is  in  most  instances  of  a 
moisture-holding,  fertile  character. 

The  earliest  Pears  we  have  is  the  Summer 
Doyenn-',  a  small  sort  which  rarely  fails  to  crop 
heavily,  but  must  be  eaten  fresh  from  the  tree. 
At  Rood  Ashton,  Wilts,  it  usually  grows  much 
larger  than  I  have  seen  it  elsewhere,  and  many 
handsome  dishes  of  fruit  I  have  gathered  from  it 
late  in  July  or  early  in  August.  The  Jargonelle 
is  a  delicious  Pear,  and  the  tree  being  a  vigorous 
grower  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  covering 
high  walls  or  the  gable  ends  of  buildings.  It 
forms  an  ugly  pyramid,  nor  with  us  does  it  do 
well  as  a  cordon.  A  fine  standard  may  be  formed 
by  re-grafting  a  tall  tree  of  any  other  variety  with 
the  Jargonelle.  It  is  in  season  towards  the  end 
of  August  and  early  in  September.  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  nearly  everybody  is  acquainted  with. 
It  has  only  one  fault,  viz  ,  it  keeps  for  a  short 
time  only  after  being  gathered.  It  does  well  on 
walls  of  nearly  all  aspects,  and  succeeds  equally 
well  as  a  pyramid  or  as  a  standard.  We  prolong 
the  season  by  gathering  at  ditl'erent  times,  and  by 
ripening  the  first  in  gentle  heat.  Beurre  d'Aman- 
lis,  which  forms  a  good  succession  to  the  Jargo- 
nelle, is  also  a  favourite,  and  is  of  a  very 
accommodating  habit.  It  is  free-growing,  gene- 
rally bears  well,  and  is  well  adapted  for  any 
method  of  training  or  culture.  With  us  its 
fruits  are  better  from  a  pyramid  than  from  a 
cordon  against  a  south  -  west  wall.  Flemish 
Beauty  is  another  excellent  September  Pear.  It 
forms  a  good  espalier  and  good  average  pyra- 
mid, and  as  a  cordon  usually  yields  moderately 
heavy  crops  of  large,  handsome  fruits,  which,  if 
not  left  too  long  on  the  tree,  are,  when  ripe,  of 
excellent  quality.  Beurre  Superfin  is  perhaps  the 
least  known  of  any  yet  mentioned,  but  it  should 
be  included  in  every  collection.  On  the  Quince 
it  does  well  cordon-trained,  but  for  espaliers  and 
pyramids  I  prefer  it  on  the  Pear  stock,  no  diffi- 
culty being  experienced  in  growing  fine,  hand- 
some and  prolific  trees.  The  fruits,  which  are  of 
good  size,  are  most  delicious  in  flavour,  and  here- 


abouts ripen  late  in  September  and  early  in  Oc- 
tober. Fondante  d'Automne  ripens  at  much  the 
same  time,  and  is  a  most  free-bearing  serviceable 
variety.  The  best  examples  of  this  Pear  I  have 
yet  seen  were  grown  on  wall  trees  in  Kent,  and  a 
rich  soil  appears  to  suit  it  perfectly.  We  have 
quite  a  wealth  of  good  October  Pears  to  select 
from,  but  I  would  on  no  account  omit  Beurre 
Hardy.  This  variety  also  does  well  on  heavy  soils 
on  the  Pear  stock,  and  forms  handsome  pyramids 
and  espaliers.  The  best  crops  of  this  Pear  that 
have  come  under  my  notice  were  growing  in 
Derbyshire,  the  fruit  being  large,  liandsome,  and 
extra  good  in  quality.  Beurre  de  Capiaumont, 
though  of  poor  quality,  forms  a  fine  pyramid  cr 
standard,  and  rarely  fails  to  bear  well,  but  it  is 
not  good  enough  for  wall  culture.  It  ripens  late 
in  October,  and  sometimes  keeps  a  month  longer. 
Duchesse  d'Orleans  may  well  be  included  in  large 
collections  of  Pears.  We  have  a  cordon  of  it  on 
the  Quince,  and  in  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a- 
fairly  good  espalier  or  horizontally  trained  tree  on 
tiie  Pear  stock,  and  in  both  instances  good  crops 
of  medium-sized  fruit  are  usually  obtained,  the 
quality  being  very  good.  It  is  an  October  Pear, 
and  keeps  well  into  November.  Jersey  Gratioli 
is  of  good  habit  and  bears  well,  but  I  am  not  an 
admirer  of  it,  one  cordon  being  the  extent  of  our 
stock  of  it.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is  a  well- 
known  variety  and  a  favourite  in  most  gardens. 
We  have  good  cordon,  horizontally,  and  pyra- 
midally-trained trees  of  it  on  both  the  t^luince  and 
Pear  stocks,  and  all  bear  well.  The  fruit  is 
usually  of  good  size,  handsome  when  ripe,  and  of 
a  very  distinct  flavour,  not,  however,  pleasing  to 
all  palates.  This,  again,  unfortunately  is  another 
October  Pear;  so  also  is  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  but 
I  would  yet  recommend  it,  especially  where 
pyramids  are  in  request.  It  is  a  sure  bearer,  quite 
distinct  from  Marie  Louise,  and  very  good  to  eat. 
Urbaniste  appears  to  be  of  a  very  variable  cha- 
racter. With  us  it  is  seldom  so  good  as  it  has 
been  this  season.  It  forms  a  fine  pyramid,  and 
bears  well. 

MiD-sEASos  SORTS  include  several  extra  good 
Pears— some  of  the  very  best,  in  fact.  Beurre 
Bosc  is  not  a  high-class  variety,  but  it  is  a  free 
grower  and  heavy  cropper,  and  if  given  a  sunny 
wall,  its  quality  is  seldom  found  fault  with.  This 
season  but  little  grittiness  was  discernible,  the 
fruit  being  melting  and  quite  delicious.  All  these 
remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  Gansel's  Berga- 
mot,  though  the  latter  does  not  possess  so  good  a 
constitution  as  Beurre  Bosc.  It  ripens  late  in 
October  or  early  in  November,  and  does  not  keep 
long.  Of  all  the  600  recognised  distinct  varieties, 
I  fancy  none  would  be  found  to  equal  Marie 
Louise,  and  none  to  surpass  it  in  point  of  quality. 
It  is,  however,  an  uncertain  bearer,  trees  of  it 
growing  side  by  side  varying  considerably.  Wc 
have  it  against  three  differently  situated  walls  and 
very  rarely  fail  to  secure  a  crop  from  some  of 
them.  Our  finest  fruit  are  from  a  sunny  wall,  but 
pyramids  and  standards  give  us  quantities  of 
medium-sized,  deliciously  flavoured  fruit.  By 
gathering  at  intervals  and  leaving  some  on  the 
trees  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  a  succession  of 
fruit  may  be  maintained  from  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober to  near  the  end  of  November,  during  which 
time  this  variety  may  safely  be  pitted  against  any 
other  sort  in  season.  Conseiller  de  la  Cour  ripens 
and  is  in  season  about  the  same  time  as  the  fore- 
going, and  is  frequently  grown  considerably  larger 
in  size.  With  us,  on  a  south  wall  and  on  the 
Pear  stock,  it  is  never  very  large,  but  usually 
yields  a  good  crop  of  fruits  which,  when  ripe,  are 
almost  as  buttery  as  those  of  JIarie  Louise.  It 
also  succeeds  as  a  pyramid,  cordon,  or  standard, 
and  may  well  be  more  generally  grown  than  it  is. 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  also  in  season  during  the  month 
of  November  is  peihaps  the  largest  Pear  of  good 
quality  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Garland,  at  E.xeter, 
usually  secures  very  fine  examples  of  it,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol  and  Bath  it  is  extensively 
and  well  grown,  though  at  the  Bath  shows  it  is 
frequently  and  wrongly  labelled  Prince  Imperial. 
It  appears  to  be  amenable  to  any  kind  of  training, 
and  where  large  fruits  are  prized  it  certainly  ought 
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to  be  cultivated.  Doyenne  du  Cornice  is  in  season 
about  the  same  time  or  only  a  few  days  later  than 
Mario  Louise,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  it  in  point  o£ 
quality.  The  very  finest  fruit  of  it  I  have  yet 
teen  were  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter ; 
hereabouts  it  is  smaller,  has  more  colour,  and  is 
most  melting  and  otherwise  good.  The  Quince 
stock,  whether  the  tree  is  cordon  or  horizontally 
trained,  suits  it  best,  and  a  friend  has  strong  and 
profitable  pyramids  on  the  same  stock.  Kouveau 
Poiteau  with  us  as  a  cordon  on  the  Pear  stock  is 
mealy  and  worthless.  It  usually  crops  freely, 
and  ripens  early  in  November.  Thompson's  pro- 
duces rather  small  fruit,  which  ripened  early  in 
November,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  a 
moderately  strong  grower,  and  is  best  on  the  Pear 
stock,  as,  when  worked  on  the  Quince,  the  trees 
are  apt  to  grow  stunted  and  be  of  little  service.  Van 
Mens  Leon  Leclerc,  a  November  Pear,  I  can 
speak  highly  of,  as  it  possesses  a  good  constitu- 
tion and  may  be  trained  any  fashion  ;  it  is  a  good 
bearer,  the  fruit  sometimes  attaining  an  extra 
large  size,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  I  prefer  it 
on  the  Pear  stock.  I  have  seen  it  trained  over 
garden  archways,  where,  when  in  full  bearing,  it 
presents  a  most  imposing  appearance.  Huyshe's 
Prince  Consort,  though  described  as  a  large  va- 
riety, only  attains  a  medium  size,  but  it  is  a  sure 
bearer,  and  the  fruitsare  frequently  very  serviceable 
at  the  end  of  November.  We  have  a  cordon  trained 
against  a  sunny  wall  and  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  I 
have  seen  good  pyramids  of  it.  Huyshe's  Princess 
of  Wales  if  worked  on  the  Pear  stock  forms  a 
good  pyramid,  and  from  one  tree  we  gathered  two 
bushels  of  fruit.  They  are  rather  small,  but  the 
quality  is  excellent,  and  altogether  I  am  much 
pleased  with  it.  We  commenced  using  it  late  in 
November,  and  it  will  be  available  nearly 
throughout  this  month.  General  Todleben, 
according  to  some  authorities,  is  in  season  from 
December  to  February,  but  with  us  it  is  over  by 
the  end  of  November.  In  the  midlands  I  have 
never  tasted  it  in  good  condition,  but  hereabouts 
it  is  most  delicious.  Some  of  the  fruits  are  not 
unlike  Marie  Louise  in  appearance,  but  there  is  no 
mistaking  it  when  cut,  the  iiesh  having  a  distinct 
rosy  tinge.  We  have  a  strong  pyramid  on  the 
Pear  stock,  but  for  cordons  or  small  horizontals  I 
should  prefer  the  Quince  stock.  Napoleon  does 
not  bear  well  here,  but  in  other  gardens  I  have 
had  it  good  on  both  wall  trees  and  pyramids,  and 
always  found  it  profitable.  It  is  very  distinct  in 
appearance,  and  when  fully  ripe  or  late  in 
November  is  very  tender  and  juicy,  bruising  too 
easily  for  fruiterers  to  do  any  good  with  it. 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  a  November  Pear,  I  had  almost 
omitted,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  size  and 
attractive  colouring  than  for  any  other  quality  it 
may  possess.  It  is  a  sure  bearer,  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  ought  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  stewing 
Pears.  Nor  can  I  speak  very  highly  of  the  quality 
of  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  which,  with  us,  ripens 
during  November.  It  is  a  robust  yet  free-bearing 
sort,  and  succeeds  under  any  method  of  training, 
small  pyramids  on  the  li'uince  stock  usually  per- 
fecting a  heavy  crop  of  large,  extra  heavy  fruit, 
which,  however,  is  usually  very  gritty  and  poor  in 
flavour.  Passe  Colmar,  a  medium  sized  sort  which 
ripens  l:.\te  in  November,  lasting  sometimes  till  late 
in  December,  has  long  been  a  favourite  of  mine. 
To  have  it  in  perfection,  it  should  have  a  sunny 
wall,  though  it  crops  well  as  a  pyramid  or  standard. 
It  is  apt  to  produce  large  clusters  of  fruit,  but 
these  should  be  freely  thinned  out.  Forelle,  or 
the  Trout  Pear,  is  a  small,  but  very  handsome  sort, 
of  excellent  and  distinctly  good  quality.  It  is 
suitable  for  either  pyramids  or  standards,  crops 
heavily,  and  is  in  season  during  December  and 
Janury.  Beurre  Bachelier  is  a  capital  grower,  and 
is  good  on  either  Quince  or  Pear  stocks  and  for 
any  system  of  training.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  but 
should  be  freely  thinned  out,  otherwise  the  size 
and  quality  are  materially  lessened.  Large,  well- 
grown  fruits  are  usually  buttery  and  sweet  when 
ripe,  in  December.  It  is  a  noble  Pear,  and  may 
well  be  given  a  good  trial  in  most  gardens.  Winter 
Nelis  is  a  small  and  quite  distinct  variety,  but, 
although  it  forms  a  good  pyramid,  it  is  seldom 


first-rate  from  any  but  wall  trees.  ^A'ith  us  it  is 
in  season  during  December,  and  double-grafted 
trees  are  found  to  give  the  largest  fruit. 

Late  varieties  are,  unfortunately,  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  it  is  to  this  section 
that  raisers  of  novelties  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion. Chaumontel  promises  to  be  exceptionally 
good  this  season,  but  only  from  a  wall  tree,  and 
those  from  a  pyramid  will  be  stewed  as  usual.  It 
is  a  free-growing,  heavy. cropping  sort,  the  fruit 
being  of  good  size,  and  is  available  during  De- 
cember and  January.  Large  quantities  of  this 
variety  are  annually  sent  from  Jersey,  but  the 
fruit  is  rarely  so  good  as  we  have  it.  Beurre' 
d'Aremberg  is  one  of  the  heaviest  croppers  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  is  especially  well  adapted  for 
pyramids.  The  fruits  are  of  medinm  size,  of  fairly 
good  quality,  which  may  sometimes  be  improved  by 
being  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat.  With  us  it  is  a 
good  January  Pear.  Glou  Morceau  is  simply  in- 
valuable. It  forms  a  good  standard  or  pyramid, 
but  on  heavy  land  the  fruit  cracks  badly,  and  it  is 
only  on  the  wall  trees  that  sound  fruit  is  pro- 
duced, the  Pear  stock  being  chosen.  On  shallow 
soils,  however,  the  Quince  slock  is  preferable. 
Our  fruit,  which  we  always  gather  late,  commences 
to  ripen  in  December  and  lasts  till  February, 
.losephine  de  Malines  does  not  grow  strongly  here, 
but  is  a  sure  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  very  good  for 
several  weeks  early  in  the  year.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  form  a  good  pyramid,  and  1  prefer  a 
fan-shaped  wall  tree  on  the  Pear  stock.  Berga- 
motte  d'Esperen  is  a  valuable  late  Pear  ;  it  may 
be  grown  either  as  a  standard,  pyramid,  or  espa- 
lier. It  is  a  good  bearer,  and  ripens  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  Easter  Beurre  seldom  keeps 
good  till  Easter,  but  all  the  same  it  is  one  of  the 
best  very  late  sorts  in  cultivation.  With  us  it  is 
a  failure  in  the  open,  the  fruit  being  quite  worth- 
less, and  it  is  the  wall  trees,  cordon  and  hori- 
zontal, that  we  depend  upon,  and  they  do  not 
often  fail.  I  prefer  Beurre  Ranee,  this  succeeding 
admirably  either  as  a  standard  or  pyramid,  as  well 
as  against  walls,  keeps  longer,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Ne  Plus  Meuris  when  grown  against  a 
wall  is  a  sure  bearer,  requiring  to  be  thinned  out 
freely,  or  the  fruit  is  small  and  all  core  ;  and  thus 
treated  it  is  of  fairly  good  quality  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  Ollivier  des  Serres  has  been 
strongly  recommended  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
aflfording  a  late  supply  of  good  fruit,  and  is  being 
given  a  trial.  It  i^  said  to  do  well  either  as  a 
pyramid  or  standard,  but  is  of  best  quality  from 
wall  trees. 

I  find  I  have  omitted  two  varieties  marked  in 
my  list  for  commenting  on,  viz.,  Beurre  Diel  and 
Althorp  Crassane.  The  former,  owing  to  its 
very  accommodating  disposition,  is  included  in 
almost  every  collection,  but  I  cannot  speak  very 
highly  of  its  quality.  It  is  in  season  in  November 
and  early  in  December,  and  never  fails  to  bear  or 
to  bloom  freely.  Althorp  Crassane  forms  a  grand 
pyramid  and  crops  heavily.  The  fruit  are  rather 
small,  and  in  point  of  quality  are  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.     Season,  November  and  December. 

.Stewing  Pears  are  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  the  dessert  sorts,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable 
of  tliese  is  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  This  season 
it  happens  to  be  fit  to  eat,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  best 
stewed.  It  forms  a  good  pyramid  or  standard, 
and  is  a  good  cropper;  in  use  at  present  time. 
Calebasse  Grosse,  which  is  a  month  earlier,  is  also 
a  good  cropper  and  is  a  capital  stewing  Pear. 
Black  Worcester  grown  as  a  standard  crops 
heavily.  Its  fruits  are  of  good  size  and  are  tit  for 
use  any  time  during  December,  January,  an;l 
February.  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  grows  to  an 
immense  size,  but  ought  not  to  occupy  so  much 
wall  space  as  it  does  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  not  being  generally  a  heavy  cropper.  It 
keeps  to  April.  Catillac,  also  keeping  about  the 
same  time,  is  a  more  profitable  sort  and  does  well 
in  the  open.  W.  I.  M. 

Peach-growing'  out  of  doors. — Many  seem 
to  think  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  cannot  be 
so  successfully  grown  on  open  walls  as  they  used 


to  be  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  I  have  grown 
good  crops  of  Peaches  out  of  doors  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  and  for  the  past  twenty-eight  con- 
secutive years  I  have  never  failed  to  secure  good 
crops  in  West  Cornwall.  In  some  seasons  they  have 
certainly  been  better  than  in  others,  but  I  have 
never  experienced  an  entire  failure,  though  I 
have  never  protected  them  in  the  least,  and  I  have 
gathered  this  year  considerably  more  than  the 
number  said  to  have  been  grown  at  Ditton  Park. 
Their  quality,  too,  has  been  equal  to,  if  not 
superior  to,  that  of  fruit  grown  under  glass.  Our 
first  Peaches  this  year.  Early  Beatrice  and  Hale's 
American  Early,  were  gathered  on  the  ■20th  of 
July ;  our  latest.  Princess  of  Wales  and  Sea 
Eagle,  on  Ijth  October.  The  last  I  consider  to 
be  the  best  late  Peach  in  cultivation.  It  is  an 
excellent  cropper,  tine  in  flavour,  large  in  size, 
and  good  in  colour.  Nectarines  have  done  fairly 
well,  but  not  so  well  during  the  past  five  or  six 
years  as  formerly — a  circumstance  which  I  attri- 
bute to  lack  of  sunshine  and  too  much  moisture. 
If  Peach  trees  were  pinched  more  and  disbudded 
less,  there  would  be,  I  think,  fewer  failures.  I 
have  seen  many  trees  completely  ruined  by  early 
and  indiscriminate  disbudding.  Another  important 
matter  is  periodically  lifting  the  trees,  as  directed 
by  Mr.  Coleman — an  operation  which  prevents 
rank  succulent  growth.  I  see  nothing  to  prevent 
our  growing  Peaches  on  open  walls  quite  as  good 
as  our  forefathers.  With  the  varieties  now  in 
cultivation,  it  should  be  by  no  means  difficult  to 
obtain  good  ripe  fruit  out  of  doors  for  at  least 
three  months  in  most  seasons.  — Sanguinea. 


FRUIT  TREES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 
M.  Jean  Sisley,  Monplaisir,  Lyons,  writes ;  "As 
The  Garden  has  been  the  first  to  publish  some- 
thing about  the  advantage  of  fruit  trees  on  their 
own  roots,  I  send  you  herewith  the  translation  of 
a  letter  on  the  subject  I  have  just  received  from 
the  celebrated  Austrian  horticulturist,  Daniel 
Hovibruck,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Austrian 
Horticultural  Society  of  Vienna.  I  think  it  is 
our  duty  to  endeavour  to  convert  all  agricultur- 
ists to  the  right  way  to  produce  the  best,  the 
most,  and  consequently  the  cheapest  of  all  pro- 
duce necessary  to  our  wants." 

M.  Hovibruck  writes  to  M.  Sisley  :  "  You  ask  me 
my  opinion  respecting  the  value  of  fruit  trees  on 
their  own  roots.  I  have  grown  thousands  of  them 
for  many  years,  and  now  possess  Ptache?,  Apri- 
cots, Cherries,  and  Prunes  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  years  old  which  are  beautiful  trees,  producing 
yearly  abundant  crops  of  excellent  quality,  and 
a  great  dc  a'  more  so  than  the  same  grafted. 
They  are  also  more  durable.  This  must  also  be 
the  case  with  Apples  and  Pears." 


l^adresfleld  Court  Grape   cracking.— Mr. 

Castle  says:  "No  doubt  weight  of  crop  is  one  step 
towards  prevention  of  cracking."  During  these  last 
four  years  I  have  grown  on  my  Madresfield  Court 
Vines  two  comparatively  light  crops  and  two  rather 
heavy,  and  with  the  two  heavy  cmps  I  Iiave  not  ex- 
perienced nearly  so  much  cracking  as  with  the  light 
ones,  although  in  each  case  they  have  coloured  and 
finished  off  well.  When  I  first  took  this  Grape  in 
hand  I  experienced  no  little  vexation  and  anxiety 
through  its  cracking  so  badly  duiiog  the  ripening-otf 
period.  But  this  year  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  had 
scarcely  any  crack  at  all,  and  I  can  only  account  for 
it  in  the  following  way  ;  In  the  first  place,  I  grow 
more  foliage,  by  leaving  one  more  leaf  at  the  end  of 
the  bunch,  making  three  in  all.  I  have  also  paid 
greater  attention  to  ventilation  after  colouring  has 
commenced  by  way  of  avoiding  as  much  as  pos&ible 
sudden  rises  of  temperature  in  cliangeable  weather. 
I  think  this  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  And 
then  from  my  experience,  as  stated  above,  I  am  in- 
clined to  give  the  Vines  enough  to  do  in  the  way  of 
a  crop.  I  think,  by  the  way,  that  growers  for 
mirkets  now-a-days  will  be  dispustd  to  do  this  with- 
out being  told.  I  believe  with  this  variety  there  is 
something  in  having  sufficient  channels  to  carry  off 
its  luxuriant  supplies  of  sap.  I  have  taken  over 
30  lbs.  per  rod  of  good  quality  Grapes  from  mine  this 
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season.  Of  course,  to  do  this,  every  attention  must 
be  given  at  the  roots  in  the  way  of  liquid  manure, 
&c.  Mine  receive  adequate  supplies  in  that  way  to 
the  end  of  October.  I  omitttd  to  water  the  Madres- 
fields  one  season  after  the  commencement  of  colour- 
ing, as  I  thought  to  prevent  cracking,  but  I  should 
not  do  that  again.  The  cracking  continued  all  the 
same,  and  red  spider  got  ahead  a  great  deal  too  much 
for  my  liking.— J.  Hilling,  in  Gardeners'  Magazine. 


pruned  is  very  great.  On  the  former  may  be  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone  astonishing 
crops  of  the  Farleigh  Prolific.  This  kind  is  truly 
called  the  Cluster  l>am80n,  for  its  clusters  of  fruit 
are  like  unthinned  bunches  of  (Jrapes,  so  tightly 
packed  together  are  they — the  result  of  continual 
stopping  of  the  shoots.  J.  G. 


PRUNINi :  DAMSONS. 


The  Damson  is  considered  by  many  to  be  but 
little  better  than  a  wild  fruit  ;  consequently, 
when  planted,  no  further  attention  is  given  it. 
That  it  is,  however,  a  most  valuable  fruit  few  will 
deny,  and  that  it  is  more  profitable  than  many  of 
the  choicer  Plums  one  would  not  need 
to  go  far  to  prove  ;  its  lateness  alone 
entitles  it  to  great  consideration,  and 
when  we  take  into  account  the  many 
culinary  purposes  for  which  it  is  used, 
I  think  we  ought  in  return  to  give  it 
the  best  of  culture.  I  hive  myself 
proved  that  it  will  grow  anywhere, 
and  that  it  is  tolerably  fruitful  even 
when  planted  in  hedgerowsl  It  can 
hardly,  however,  be  expected  that  a 
tree  with  its  roots  in  a  dry  bank  can 
produce  fruit  equal  to  what  it  would 
do  if  planted  in  good  soil.  It  succeeds 
well  both  in  cultivated  gardens  and  in 
orchards  laid  down  with  Grass.  In 
the  former  half-standard  trees  should 
be  employed,  but  in  the  latter  (J  feet 
stems  are  not  too  high,  to  keep  the 
heads  clear  of  cattle  that  graze  be- 
neath them.  The  only  way  to  keep 
orchards  laid  down  with  Grass  fruitful 
is  to  graze  them  closely,  and  in  winter 
feed  young  stock  under  the  trees. 
l>amsons  in  many  parts  are  totally 
neglected  as  regards  pruning.  Under 
fuch  circumstances  the  trees  are  thin; 
they  push  up  a  few  strong  shoots  that 
eventually  form  the  main  limbs,  and 
the  centre  of  the  tree  soon  gets  full  of 
dead  twigs,  starved  by  the  gross  shoots 
and  smothered  by  their  foliage.  They 
bear  heavy  crops  sometimes,  but  the 
fruit  is  not  nearly  so  fine  nor  the  crops 
so  regular  as  that  from  pruned  trees. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
we  cultivate  no  fruit  which  pays  so  well 
for  timely  and  judicious  pruning  as 
the  Damson.  The  best  time  for  the 
annual  pruning  has  now  arrived,  and 
therefore  anyone  sceptical  as  to  the 
merits  of  pruned  and  unpruned  trees 
can  easily  test  the  matter  by  pruning 
a  few  trees  and  leaving  the  rest  to  grow 
as  they  like.  The  May  in  which  we 
proceed  with  standards  is  to  form  a 
ratherspreadinground  head  by  shorten- 
ing the  top  or  erect-growing  shoots 
more  than  those  that  spread  out  hori- 
zontally. The  latter  rarely  grow  too 
strongly,  and  just  taking  the  tips  off 
them,  so  as  to  induce  every  back  bud 
to  form  a  spur,  is  enough  to  ensure 
fruitfulness.  The  erect-growing  bran- 
ches will  develop  moderately  strong 
i-hootsfor  several  years  after  they  have 
been  planted,  but  if  shortened  to  about  half 
their  length  in  winter,  they  will  soon  become 
so  densely  furnished  with  fruit-buds,  that  their 
load  of  fruit  will  be  sufficient  to  check  their 
superabundant  energy.  For  dwarf-stemmed  gar- 
den Damsons,  we  plant  young  maiden  trees,  and 
allow  them  to  grow  naturally  for  a  year  or  two. 
The  lower  branches  are  then  cleared  away,  and 
the  tree  formed  into  a  sort  of  bush  pyramid  ; 
every  winter  afterwards  the  strong  shoots  are  cut 
in  quite  to  half  their  length.  Strong  pruning- 
scissors  or  secateurs  are  the  best  implements  for 
the  purpose,  and  as  the  trees  get  large,  a  long- 
handled  pruner  can  be  employed.  The  difference 
between  trees  of  the  same  kind  pruned  and  un- 


Market  Pears. — My  informacion  given  in  The 
Gakdf.n  (p.  471)  was  supplied  to  me  by  the  very 
man  who  grew,  sent  to  market  (Covent  tiarden), 
and  realised  the  prices  set  forth.  He  has  a  large 
fruit  garden  in  West  Middlesex,  Pears  being  his 
largest  crop.  He  attends  the  market  himself,  and 
so  his  statement  can  be  accepted  as  reliable.  I 
know  my  informant  to  be  a  man   of   integrity. 


I'.iiric's  L;ldy's  ;lipre"  (Crpripcdium  Fail  i:.inuTn). 

But  to  perfectly  understand  the  matter,  some 
insight  into  the  inner  life  of  Covent  Garden  Mar- 
ket is  necessary.  There  are,  no  doubt,  "  tricks  of 
the  trade  "  there.  Thus  I  was  informed  a  few 
days  ago  that  a  number  of  Marie  Louise  Pears 
was  sent  up  to  Covent  Garden  and  the  price 
returned  was  .Ss.  (id.  per  bushel,  there  being  a 
glut  just  then.  They  were  bought  by  one  of  the 
salesmen,  who,  finding  that  they  were  scarcely 
ripe,  housed  them  for  ten  or  twelve  days  and  then 
sold  them  at  nearly  five  times  the  value  returned 
to  the  grower.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
grower  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  the  market,  and 
being  known  there,  fares  much  better  than  one 
who  is  unknown. — R.  D. 


Orchids. 

FAIRIE'S    LADY'S    SLIPPER    AND    ITS 

HYBRIDS. 
Thi.s  somewhat  small-growing  species  was  intro- 
duced to  this  country  about  the  year  1855  or 
1836,  and  flowered  with  Mr.  Fairie,  of  Liverpool, 
in  the  autumn  of  1857.  It  was  tolerably  plenti- 
ful in  this  country  for  some  few  years,  but  it  may 
now  be  reckoned  amongst  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  of  the  Slipper-wortji.  Its  ,  leaves  are 
narrowly  strap-shaped,  arranged  in  a  two-ranked 
fashion,  from  .3  inches  to  5  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a  uniform  dull  green  colour.  The  scape  is 
erect,  furnished  with  a  coat  of  short  woolly  hairs, 
and  bears  a  single  flower.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  large  and  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  greenish  white,  streaked  and 
striped  with  dark  green  and  rich 
purple  ;  the  lower  sepal  is  smaller 
and  less  brilliantly  coloured.  The 
petals  are  deflexed  and  curved  up- 
wards towards  the  ends,  resembling 
in  shape  the  horns  of  a  bison.  In 
colour  they  are  wliite,  streaked  and 
lined  with  green  and  bordered  with 
purple.  The  lip  or  pouch  is  large, 
greenish  brown,  with  purple  reticula- 
tion.?. This  ]ilant  is  a  native  of 
As?ani,  probably  the  extreme  north, 
.so  it  thrives  best  in  a  cool  house.  This 
Lidy's  Slipper,  being  so  thoroughly 
different  in  shape  fiom  that  of  any 
other  known  kind,  has  led  to  its  use 
by  the  hybridiser  in  order  to  obtain 
new  forms ;  but  hitherto  we  have 
only  met  with  two  varieties  which 
claim  tlieir  parentage  from  it,  i.e ,  C. 
vexillarium  and  C.  Arthurianum  ; 
both  retain  the  deflexed  petals  pecu- 
liar to  C.  Fairieanum.  C.  vexillarium 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C. 
Fairieanum  and  C.  barbatum.  In 
the  size  and  colour  of  its  leaves  it 
resembles  the  first  named,  but  it  has 
the  reticulations  of  C.  barbatum,  al- 
though in  a  less  marked  degree.  The 
peduncle  is  single- flowered.  Upper 
.«epal  dull  white  sutl'iised  with  purple, 
and  veined  with  deep  claret  colour; 
lower  sepal  much  smaller  and  duller 
in  colour.  Petals  broad,  deflexed, 
waved  and  hairy  at  the  edges,  where 
there  are  a  few  warts,  but  not  curved 
upwards  at  the  ends.  In  colour  they 
are  purplish,  veined  with  green.  Lip 
soft  brown,  tinged  with  green.  It  is 
a  summer-bloomer,  like  C.  barbatum. 
C.  Arthurianum  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  Fairieanum  and  C. 
insigne,  both  plaingreen-leaved  species, 
and  the  oftspring  appears  to  be  exactly 
intermediate.  In  size  the  flowers  are 
about  as  large  as  those  of  C.  insigne. 
Upper  sepal  yellowish  green,  dotted 
and  spotted  with  deep  crimson.  Petals 
Teflexed,  wavy  at  the  edges,  suft'used  with  purple 
and  veined  with  crimson.  Lip  greenish  yellow 
mottled  with  brown.  It  is  an  autumn-blooming 
plant.  W.  H.  G. 


AngrEecum  bilobum  is  one  of  the  smallest 
species  of  a  genus  which  contains  some  of  the 
largest  of  cultivated  Orchids,  viz.,  A.  eburneum, 
A.  sesquipedale,  &c.  We  have  seen  several  widely 
different  Angra>cums  named  A.  bilobum,  but  the 
true  plant  is  well  marked,  and  cannot  be  mistaken 
when  once  seen.  It  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  at 
Kew,  the  whole  plant  being  about  8  inches  high 
with  distichous  leaves ;  each  leaf  ia  half  an  inch 
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wide  at  the  base,  and  widens  gradually  towards 
the  apex,  where  it  is  1  inch  wide,  and  split  into 
two  rounded  lobes  ;  the  texture  is  leathery  and 
rather  rigid  ;  colour  green  above,  pale  brown  be- 
low, and  punctured  over  with  black  dots.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  a  short  decumbent  spike, 
which  springs  from  the  base  of  the  stem  and 
bears  three  flowers,  each  1  inch  across,  the  sepals, 
petals,  and  lip  being  about  equal  in  size,  and  they 
are  is'ory-white  with  fawn-coloured  tips;  the  spur, 
which  is  straight  and  4  inches  long,  is  also  fawn- 
coloured.  A.  bilobum  is  a  native  of  Zanzibar,  and 
was  sent  to  ICew  by  Sir  John  Kirk,  the  British  repre- 
s^ntative  there,  who,  whilst  engaged  in  important 
Government  business,  has  also  found  time  to  look 
after  the  plants  of  that  region,  and  has  sent  to 
England  many  beautiful  garden  plants,  the  best 
of  them,  in  a  purely  garden  sense,  being  perhaps 
the  Zanzibar  Balsam. 


DECIDUOUS  ORCHIDS. 
Calanthes  are  always  considered  to  be  deci'Uious 
with  annual  stems  or  bulbs,  and  they  certainly 
deserve  to  be  cultivated  by  everyone  who  has  a 
stove.  I  have  tried  for  years  to  get  them  to 
flower  with  their  foliage  in  a  fresh  and  Teen 
state,  and  have  never  succeeded  until  this  year, 
which  I  have  done  far  beyond  my  expectations. 
I  grow  them  in  wire  baskets  about  8  inches  in 
diameter,  by  4  inches  in  depth,  in  a  compost  of 
fibrous  peat,  Sphagnum  Moss,  charcoal,  and  dried 
cow  minure,  phicing  four  bulbs  in  each  basket 
and  suspending  them  in  the  stove  about  2  feet 
from  the  glass,  giving  no  water  until  they  begin 
to  throw  out  rootc.  When  the  latter  get  about 
an  inch  in  length  I  commence  to  give  water,  in- 
creasing the  qunntity  as  they  grow.  When  the 
roots  reach  the  outside  of  the  baskets  I  give  a 
light  sprinkling  of  Jensen's  fish  manure,  which 
I  repeat  and  increase  in  quantity  every  fortnight, 
giving  at  the  same  time  an  abundance  of  water 
until  the  flower-spikes  begin  to  show.  I  then 
withhold  gradually  b  ith  manure  and  water,  and 
remove  the  baskets  to  a  cooler  house  and  expose 
tliem  to  bright  sunlight  by  degrees.  They  com- 
menced to  open  their  blooms  in  the  first  week  of 
November  with  their  foliage  peifect,  and  they 
still  are  in  flower  with  their  foliage  all  that 
could  be  desired,  each  basket  having  eight  aird 
nine  spikes  about  H  feet  in  length,  and  thickly 
studded  with  flowers.  They  are  arranged  on  a 
centre  tatile  of  the  stove,  mixed  with  Poinsettia 
pulcherrima,  and  so  arranged  they  look  beautiful, 
requiring  nothing  to  hide  the  baskets  or  pots, 
thair  own  foliage  doing  all  that  is  required.  The 
varieties  which  I  grow  are  Veitchi  and  vestita. 
I  have  also  tried  several  baskets  of  Cattleya 
Triana;  with  the  above  manure,  and  certiinly 
they  have  made  remarkable  growths  both  as 
regards  length  of  bulbs,  size,  and  texture  of  leaf; 
but  the  leaves  look  to  me  rather  transparent 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  hang  close  to 
the  glass  and  are  exposed  to  sunlight.  I  am 
anxiously  looking  for  their  blooms,  which  thev 
are  showing  well.  H.  McC. 

Jjdlei'ue. 


Bendrobium  profasum  was  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Raiohenbach  in  1881,  when  he  received 
.specimens  of  it  from  the  Philippines,  through  Mr. 
Robelen.  It  is  not  a  gorgeous-flowered  Orchid, 
its  chief  interest  residing  in  the  large  and  curi- 
oasly-formed  spur,  although  the  flowers  are  large 
enough  to  satisfy  those  whose  admiration  of  Or- 
chids depends  mostly  on  bigness.  The  colour  is 
the  drawback  in  this  case,  being  tawny  yellow 
spattered  with  dust-like  spots  of  purple.  In  habit 
this  Ddndrobe  is  similar  to  D.  macrophyllum, 
but  the  pseudo  bulbs  are  thinner  and  rather 
shorter.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  short,  ter- 
minal racemes  on  the  ripened  leafy  growths,  four 
flowers  being  borne  on  a  growth  in  an  example 
now   in    bloom  in    the    collection    at    Kew,    al- 
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though  as  many  as  nine  flowers  are  shown  on 
dried  specimens  ;  each  flower  is  over  1  inch  across, 
and  is  of  fleshy  substance.  The  spur  is  1  inch 
long,  very  thick  for  the  size  of  the  flower,  and 
with  a  swollen  end  suggestive  of  a  bird's  toe. 
Although  nothing  more  than  what  is  termed  a 
botanical  curiosity,  yet  this  Dendrobium  is  re- 
markable enough  to  find  many  admirers  among 
those  who  like  the  uncommon  and  strangely-formed 
members  of  the  Orchid  family.  Professor  Reichen- 
bach  said  it  "would  no  doubt  prove  an  elegant, 
chaste  thing,"  but  his  taste  for  Orchids  is  not  by 
any  means  of  the  common  kind. 


ORCHIDS  AT  THE  DELL. 

When-  we  take  into  account  the  disastrous  eff'ects 
of  the  late  fogs  on  Orchids  about  I^ondon,  such  a 
grand  lot  of  plants  in  full  flower  as  one  finds  at 
The  Dell  just  now  is  truly  a  welcome  sight.  It  is 
well  known  amongst  Orchid  growers  that,  at 
whatever  time  of  the  year  one  visits  The  Dell, 
there  is  always  a  treat  in  store  for  them.  Taking 
cool-house  kinds,  we  find  a  magnificent  display  oi 
Odontoglossums,  for  which  this  place  is  justly 
celebrated.  Some  of  the  unique  varieties,  such  as 
O.  crispum  Sohr<vderianum,  Schro-der's  variety  of 
0.  Pescatorei,  and  an  extremely  delicately- tinted 
variety  of  O.  Andersonianum,  are  now  in  full 
flower.  There  are  also  some  remarkably  strong 
and  healthy  spikes  on  some  of  the  yellow  forms  of 
Odontoglossum.  Among  other  cool  Orchids  in 
flower  was  the  lovely  Ei)idendrum  xanthinum, 
whose  superb  yellow  flowers,  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion, borne  on  long  and  slender  spikes,  are  exceed- 
ingly bright  and  beautiful.  Associated  with  this 
were  also  the  lovely  Oncidium  incurvum,  the 
curious  Ma^devallia  macrura,  the  exquisite  little 
M.  Shuttleworthi,  and  many  others— all  either 
singular  or  beautiful.  Cattleyas  are  represented 
by  some  really  grand  plants,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  La^lias,  especially  Dominiana,  of 
which  there  are  magnificent  specimens,  one  plant 
of  this  L:elia  bearing  four  spikes  of  lovely  blos- 
soms, fully  expanded,  contrasting  strikingly  with 
a  grand  variety  of  Cattleya  Dowiana  and  a  C. 
maxima  of  unusually  good  colour  and  form.  This 
last  named  plant,  furnished  as  it  is  with  six  spikes, 
each  of  them  bearing  from  four  to  six  delicate 
flowers,  is  in  itself  quite  a  sight.  The  new  Cat- 
tleya Bowringiana,  which  promises  to  be  alto- 
gether a  most  valuable  addition  to  late-flowering 
Orchids,  is  also  in  great  beauty.  Then  the  rare 
C.  Masters!  and  C.  fausta  bella,  both  recent  acqui- 
sitions, the  result  of  Mr.  Seden's  labours,  are  pro- 
minent features  among  home-raised  varieties.  In 
the  same  house  was  also  quite  a  forest  of  spikes  of 
Lrelia  anceps,  which  grows  here  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  Several  of  these  plants  are  white  forms 
received  last  year,  so  that  we  shall  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  their  value  as  albinos.  Mas- 
devallia  Chim:era  and  M.  Shieldsiana,  magnificent 
plants,  are  also  in  fall  beauty,  as  is  also  a  charm- 
ingly-coloured form  of  Vanda  cjerulea,  bearing  two 
handsome  spikes  of  sky-blue  flowers.  Among  Cy- 
pripediums,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the 
hybrid  C.  vexillarium  in  bloom  ;  also  C.  Fairie- 
anum  and  a  unique  form  of  C.  Harrisianum  called 
H.  superbum,  surpassing  in  colour  as  well  as  in 
size  anything  previously  seen  ;  a  fine  form  of  C. 
Godefroy.-e,  belonging  to  the  niveum  and  concolor 
section,  is  also  in  grand  condition,  its  flowers 
being  conspicuously  spotted  with  magenta-purple; 
C.  Dominii,  with  its  peculiarly  long-bearded  and 
curiously-coloured  flowers,  I  also  saw  ;  but  the 
most  beautiful  by  far  of  the  many  plants  belong- 
ing to  this  popular  section  is  undoubtedly  the  one 
named  C.  Schnederi.  This  beautiful  Lady's  Slip- 
per, whose  pale  rose  flowers  are  the  largest  of  the 
Sedeni  section,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  addi- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  the  Selenipedium 
group.  Its  long,  pendulous  petals,  which  are 
twisted  riband  like,  and  of  a  pale  rose  colour, 
marked  with  longitudinal  deep  rose  veins,  are 
particularly  attractive  and  ornamental.  It  pos- 
sesses also  the  dual  advantage  of  being  a  robust 
grower  and  of  flowering  at  various  seasons  of  the 
year.     As   to   the  Vandas,   Aerides,   and   Sacco- 


labiums,  their  beauty  at  this  time  of  the  year  lies 
chiefly  in  the  vigour  of  their  growth  and  the 
glossy,  rich  colour  of  their  foliage,  which  here  ia 
perfection  itself.  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  is 
unanimously  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Orchids,  but  it  is  somewhat  diflicult 
to  manage.  Here,  however,  under  quasi  East 
Indian  treatment,  it  appears  to  be  in  the  best  of 
health,  a  remark  which  also  ajiplies  to  the  whole 
collection.  S. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

DESICCATED  POTATOES. 

There  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  a 
manufactory  for  utilising  Potatoes.  The  manu- 
facturers, it  appears,  supply  the  army  and  navy 
largely  with  this  prepared  food  for  use  abroad, 
and  especially  in  hot  climates,  where  it  proves 
not  only  nutritive,  but  healthful,  owing  to  its 
anti-scorbutic  properties.  For  preserving  or  desic- 
cating purposes,  really  good  mealy  kinds  are 
essential— indeed  the  most  profitable,  as  they  con- 
tain the  largest  percentage  of  starchy  matter. 
Previously  in  Ireland  it  was  found  that  Regents 
and  Champions  fuinished  good  proportions  of  dry, 
mealy  solids  after  preparation,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  disease-resisting  Magnum  Bonum  has 
considerably  aflfected  the  growth  of  the  kinds  just 
named,  and  this  latter,  unfortunately,  yields  far 
too  large  a  proportion  of  water  to  render  its  con- 
version into  prepared  food  profitable.  Thus  the 
manufacturers  are  anxious  to  introduce  new  varie- 
ties which  may  prove  more  suitable  for  their  pur- 
pose. These  kinds  will  be  first  submitted  to  the 
desiccating  process,  and  if  found  satisfactory, 
stocks  of  them  will  be  planted.  The  trade  is  an 
increasing  one,  and  may  be  made  more  so  if  kinds 
of  Potatoes  can  be  found  which  will  give  solid 
matter  in  considerable  proportions,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  good  crops.  It  usually  happens 
that  the  biggest  croppers  are  kinds  which  give 
the  greatest  proportion  of  water  in  the  composition 
of  their  tubers.  Possibly,  as  with  field  roots,  this 
result  is  inevitable.  Still,  it  is  hoped  that  some 
may  be  found  which  fairly  fulfil  the  conditions 
required.  The  tubei-s  are  first  cleaned  thoroughly 
and  then  peeled,  then  steamed,  and  from  thence 
transferred  to  a  powerful  press,  which  expresses 
all  the  water  found  in  the  tubers  and  leaves  the 
deposit  dry.  This  deposit  somewhat  resembles 
powdery  or  granulated  tapioca,  and  in  this  state 
it  is  either  pressed  into  paper  packets  or  tins,  and 
in  this  form  is  exported.  When  used,  all  that  is 
needful  is  to  moisten  the  Potato  flour  with  water, 
and  at  once  good  mashed  Potato  is  afforded.  It 
may  be  thought  odd  that  a  manufactory  of  this 
kind  shouUl  be  found  in  a  moist  climate  like  that 
of  Ireland,  but  it  is  possible  that  Potatoes  are 
produced  there  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  here. 
Still,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  our  drier 
climate  would  have  produced  Potatoes  having  the 
largest  degree  of  specific  gravity.  Germany  excels 
us,  but  the  tubers  there  are  almost  invariably 
small,  and,  where  not  otherwise  employed,  go  to 
the  ignoble  purpose  of  making  brandy  and  gin, 
the  solids  being  employed  as  cattle  food.  It  is 
stated  that  the  introduction  of  this  manufacture 
into  Ireland  has  largely  tended  to  improve  the 
average  culture  of  the  farmers  in  the  locality  in 
whichitissituated— a  fact  worth  knowing,  because 
it  shows  how  materially  the  introduction  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  into  a  country  can  socially,  aa 
well  as  pecuniarily,  benefit  a  people.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Potato  can  be  put  to 
such  desirable  uses.  A.  D. 


Bhubarb  and  Seakale.— These  are  looked  for 
here  about  Christmas,  also  Chicory  for  salading ; 
but  as  we  have  no  Mushroom-house  which  could 
be  used  for  forwarding  them,  I  had  to  resort  to 
the  old  hotbed — a  system  of  forcing  good  enough 
when  no  better  can  be  devised — yet  one  which 
always  incurs  a  good  deal  of  labour  and  watchful- 
ness. Under  these  circumstances  I  made  a  pit 
with  some  bricks  and  mortar,  and  covered  it  with 
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a  couple  of  old  doors,  hinged  so  as  to  open  and  shut 
properly.  Into  this  afeet-deep  bed  I  put  8  inches 
of  soil,  and  then  20  rows  of  Seakale,  giving  it  a 
thoroughly  good  watering.  I  then  let  down  the 
doors,  and  covered  them  with  about  S  inches  of  hay, 
leaving  the  contents  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
looked  into  this  pit  the  other  day,  and  found  all 
doing  well.  This  pit  is  heated  by  means  of  waste 
heat  led  into  it  from  the  other  houses  by  means  of 
earthenware  pipes.  Thus  constructed,  it  forms  an 
excellent  place  for  forcing  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  and 
Chicory  for  salading. — J.  R.,  Diinromhi:  Park. 


THE  READING  POTATO  EXPERIMENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  observe  in  the  horticultural 
press  that,  in  relation  to  recent  Potato  experi- 
ments, some  reflections  have  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  authorities  at  Kew.  With  Jlr.  Baker, 
F.  R.S. ,  of  Kew,  I  have  today  visited  the  Reading 
collection.  We  have  been  vastly  interested,  and, 
I  am  allowed  to  say  for  both  of  us,  instructed. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  myself  are  the  persons  most 
interested,  and  I  beg  to  add  we  are  grateful  to  the 
Ke\y  authorities  for  unvarying  attention  and 
kindness,  and  we  have  nothing  but  appreciation 
to  express  in  regard  to  that  invaluable  national 
institution. — Yours  faithfully,  Cathcart. 

.',(1,  Portlanil  Place,  11'. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

TREES  NOT  COMMONLY  PLANTED. 

.TtijGiNG  by  the  monotony  with  which  almost  every 
new  garden  is  planted,  one  would  think  that  there  was 
not  much  variety  among  trees  and  shrubs,  instead  ol 
the  great  number  which  is  at  the  hand  of  every 
planter.  One  seldom  sees  a  new  garden  planted  now 
which  includes  any  but  the  commonest  trees  and 
shnibi,  except  the  work  is  done  by  one  who  knoivs 
trees,  and  has  a  desire  to  make  them  better  known  in 
the  Country.  The  following  I  have  jotted  down  as 
b:ing  among  those  which  are  not  so  commonly  planted 
as  they  might  be. 

Many  of  the  Maples  have  handsonae  foliage,  often 
large,  sometimes  remarkable  for  colour.  Among  the 
Urgest  leived  are  A.  macrophyllum,  a  North  Ame- 
rican tree  of  free  growth,  which  forms  a  broadly  pyra- 
mi  lal  head.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  deeply  lobed. 
and  in  autumn,  before  filling,  they  acquire  a  rich 
brownish  yellow  tint.  This  tree  forms  a  very  h,and- 
some  single  specimen,  and  so  situated  the  largefoliase 
i^  very  effective,  added  to  which  the  racemes  of  yd 
lowish  flowers,  which  are  borne  so  freely  in  the  spring, 
form  quite  a  prominent  featuie  .at  that  season.  A. 
striatum  or  pennsylvanicuin,  called  the  Snake  Bark 
Maple,  is  not  a  large  growing  tree,  but  iu  the  ca-e  of 
he.althy  .specimens  the  leaves  are  of  considerable  size, 
being  he.art-shaped  at  the  base,  and  divided  towardi  the 
apexintothreenearly  equal  lobes.  A  prominent  charao 
teiistic  of  this  kind  is  the  be.autifnlly  striped  bark, 
and  this,  oombiaed  with  its  other  attractive  features, 
render  it  very  desirable  for  planting  as  a  single  speci- 
men on  lawns  of  limited  extent.  Several  other 
Acers  have  large  foliage,  especially  when  youns',  the 
most  prominent  in  this  respect  being  the  Norw.iy 
M.aple  (A.  pLatanoides)  and  its  varieties,  with  the 
diifrrent  forms  of  the  common  .Sycamore. 

The  Ailanto  (.Vilantus  glandulosus)  is  a  beautifol 
tree,  possessing  quite  a  sub-tropical  aspect.  If  the 
stems  are  cut  bsick  every  year,  it  will  push  up  st  )ut 
shoots  from  the  base  ;  these  reach  a  considerable 
height  in  one  season.  But  when  it  is  intended  to 
form  a  tree,  the  main  stem  must  of  course  be  encou- 
raged by  cutting  aw.ay  all  rivral  shoots.  The  AUanto 
is  of  rapid  growth,  and  thouEch  succeeding  best  in 
good  soils,  will  thrive  faiily  well  in  light  sandy  spots, 
besides  which  the  large  pinnate  leaves  retain  their 
freshness  during  unusuilly  dry  summers,  and  even  in 
the  smoke  and  dust  of  towns. 

Aralias  are  represented  by  two  or  three  kinds,  one 
of  which  (.A..  Sieboldi)  is  far  hardier  thin  mjiny  sup- 
pose, and,  at  all  events  around  London,  will  retain 
its  large  Fig-like  leaves  in  all  their  freshness  during 


most  winters.  The  tough,  leathery  texture  of  its 
leaves  renders  them  able  to  resist  the  storms  of 
winter  better  than  many  other  shrubs.  There  is  a 
variegated  form  of  this  Aralia,  but,  though  appa- 
rently nearly  as  hardy  as  the  type,  the  white  portion 
of  the  leaf  is  liable  to  be  browned  when  fully  ex- 
posed, for  which  reason  it  is  essentially  an  indoor 
plant.  A.  spiuosa  is  very  dissimilar  from  the  last- 
named,  for  it  is  a  free-growing  shrub  reaching  a 
height  of  a  dozen  feet,  and,  by  pushing  up  shoots  from 
the  base,  soon  forms  a  mass  or  clump.  The  large 
triangular,  much-divided  leaves  occupy  considerable 
space,  and  for  that  reason  it  shouUI,  it  possible,  be 
planted  as  a  single  specimen.  Iu  eirly  autumn  some 
of  the  principal  shoots  are  terminated  by  large,  up- 
right-branching panicles  of  bloom,  which,  though  the 
individual  flowers  are  but  small,  have  collectively  a 
very  imposing  appearance. 

The  various  Hickories  (Carya)  are  all  charac- 
terised by  fine  pinnate  foliage,  which  generally  dies 
off  more  or  less  of  a  rich  golden  or  yellowish  brown 
hue.  C.  alba  (the  Shell-bark  Hickory)  has  huge 
leaves,  with,  however,  fewer  leaflets  than  in  the  other 
kinds.  It  can  also  be  distinguished  by  the  miinner 
in  which  the  bark  peels  off  in  narrow  strips.  C. 
tomentosi,  C.  microcirpa,  and  C.  olivieformis  are  all 
very  handsome,  finefoliaged  trees. 

The  Chestnut  (Castanea  vesca)  has,  when  yoimg 
and  vigorous,  noble  foliage,  and  in  a  variety  (pro- 
lifica)  it  is  much  larger  thin  in  the  common  kind  and 
more  glossy. 

The  Catalpa,  although  so  handsome,  is  planted 
much  more  extensively  in  the  United  .States  of 
America  than  in  this  country.  C.  syring.-efolia,  or 
biL;nonioides,  forms  a  sturdy,  stout-branched  tree, 
furnished  with  large  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  about 
.luly  or  August  it  bears  terminal  branching  panicles 
of  flowers.  The  blooms  are  of  a  whitish  colour, 
spotted  more  or  less  inside  with  yellow  and  purple. 
The  variety  speciosa  is  described  as  a  taller  and 
bet'er  grower,  besides  which  the  flowers  are  brighter, 
and  expand  two  or  three  weeks  earlier.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  hardier  than  the  species.  There  is  also 
another  variety  (aurea),  in  which  the  leaves  are  of  a 
golden  hue ;  not  so  pronounced,  however,  as  in  some 
other  trees.  These  Catalpas,  when  young  and  kept 
to  a  single  stem,  produce  rine  bold,  heart  shaped 
leaves,  contrasting  well  with  the  light  piunate  ones 
of  the  Ailantus. 

DiMORPHANTHUS  MANDCiifRicL's  is  a  bold-growing 
shrub,  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  the  same  as,  Aralia 
spinosa. 

The  Kextocky  Coei'EE  tree  (tlymnocUdus  cana- 
densis) is  very  dissimilar  from  any  of  the  other  sub- 
jects here  noted.  It  is  a  stiff,  erect-growing  tree,  with 
leaves  ou  young  plants  as  much  as  1  yard  long,  and 
•2  feet  in  width.  The  leaves  are  doubly  pinnate,  and 
the  leaflets  of  a  peculiarly  bluish  green  tint.  The 
Gymnocladus  forms  a  striking  lawn  soecimen,a3both 
the  colour  and  the  whole  contour  of  the  tree  stamp  it 
as  something  out  of  the  common.  When  old  enough 
it  produces  terminal  racemes  of  white  blossoms,  which 
in  their  n.ative  country  are  succeeded  by  flat  curved 
seed-pods,  but  in  England  they  are  rarely  produced. 
It  possesses  deep  penetrating  roots,  and  on  that 
account  will  succeed  well  in  light  sandy  soils  ;  indeed, 
it  is  very  accommod.atlng  in  this  respect,  prf>vided 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  drained. 

Idesia  polvcarpa  has  only  been  known  within  the 
Last  twenty  years  ;  it  is,  therefore,  quite  a  recent  in- 
troduction, and  is  still  far  from  common.  It  forms  a 
stout,  somewhat  spreading  growing  tree,  with  large, 
heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  bright  green  tint.  The  leaf- 
stalks are  crimson  in  colour.  The  greenish  flowers 
are  not  showy,  but  the  foliage  is  h.andsome.  This 
Idesia  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  is  fairly  hardy  in 
this  country,  though,  even  in  the  southern  counties, 
it  is  liable  to  be  injured  during  severe  winters,  but 
quickly  recovers. 

The  W.\lnut3  (Jughans),  especially  the  N.irth 
Auieric.in  kinds,  have  verv  handsome  foliage.  Bjth 
of  them,  J.  nigra  and  J.  cinerea,  being  for  this 
reison  alone  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  added  to 
which  their  timber  is  very  valuable.  The  nuts,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  so  palatable  as  those  of  our 
European  Walnut.     Koelreuteria  paniculata  is  a  very 


distinct  low-growing  tree  with  large  pinnate  leaves, 
to  which  the  deeply  divided  leaflets  impart  an  attrac- 
tive feature.  In  autumn  the  foliage  dies  off  a  rich 
yellow  colour.  Its  flowers  are  also  xvorth  considera- 
tion, as  the  spikes  of  rich  yellow  blos-oms  are  borne 
about  .July,  at  which  time  flowering  trees  are  scarce 
The  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  tuHpifera)  has  such 
handsome  fohage  that  it  must  be  herein  mentioned, 
though  the  leaves  do  not  attain  the  dimensi(ms  of 
several  other  trees.  Apart  from  their  peculiir  sb.ape, 
their  distinct  light  glossy  green  colour  is  very  uotic;- 
able.  Magnolias  iaclude  among  their  number  some 
noble-leaved  kinds,  the  largest  of  which  is  M.  ma- 
crophylla,  whose  oblong-shaped  leaves  are  sometimes 
a  yard  in  length.  Though  the  foliage  is  so  grand, 
this  Magnolia  is  not  propoitionately  stout  in  growth; 
indeed  it  is  rather  weakly,  and  often  needs  suppirt 
during  its  earlier  stages.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all 
to  transplant,  and  will  only  thrive  in  a  good,  stiffish 
loam  well  drained.  In  sandy  soils  it  will  barely 
exist.  From  its  huge  leaves  a  sheltered  spot  should 
be  chosen  when  planting.  Another  North  American 
species,  M.  auriculata  or  Fraseri,  in  some  characters 
resembles  the  last,  bat  the  leaves,  though  large,  do 
not  attain  the  same  dimensions.  Like  M.  macro- 
phylla,  it  is  rather  p.irticular  in  its  requirements,  and, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  M.  tripe- 
t.ala  (the  irmbrella  tree),  which  will  thrive  in  Ijidit, 
gravelly  soils.  This  species  forms  a  free-growiof' 
tree  with  ascending  branches,  the  large  leaves  being 
collected  near  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and,  from  the 
ray-like  manner  of  their  arrangement,  have  obtained 
for  this  species  the  name  of  the  Umbrella  Miii-nolia  ■ 
the  flowers  are  white,  and  borne  durinu-  the  early 
part  of  the  summer.  All  th.^  Magnolias  above  men- 
tioned are  deciduous,  but  the  one  everi^reen  species 
that  is  hardy  in  this  country  (M.  grandiflora)  is  s) 
handsome  from  a  foliige  point  of  view  alone  that  it 
must  be  noted  herein. 

Pai'lowxia  iMPERiALis,  a  Japanese  tree,  when 
not  in  bloom  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  Catalpa, 
being  of  the  same  stout,  sparsely  branching  habit,  and 
with  huge  heart-shaped  leaves,  but  the  flowers  are 
very  different.  They  are  borne  in  large  terminal 
panicles,  and  the  individual  blooms  bear  a  oreat 
resemblance  to  a  Foxglove,  being  of  a  purplish  c5our. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  country,  at  all  events,  the 
blopms  frequently  drop  before  expansion,  probably 
owing  to  the  flower-buds  being  injured  during  the 
winter,  as  they  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  at 
that  season. 

The  Poplars  with  fine  foliage  include  the  large 
heart-shaped  -  leaved  coriata,  a  North  American 
species,  also  known  as  P.  candicans.  It  is  rather  a 
stiff-growing  tree  in  habit,  something  like  the  Balsam 
Poplar,  but  the  foIi.age  is  entirely  different  and 
retained  till  late  iu  the  season.  Another  kind 
with  foUage  something  like  the  last  is  P.  angulata, 
which  is,  however,  of  a  deeper  green  than  P.  cordata.' 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  species  is,  however, 
the  peculiarly  angled  shoots,  from  wiience  its  name  is' 
derived.  When  young  and  vigorous,  several  other 
Poplars  produce  large  leaves,  but  the  above  two  are 
not  equalled  in  this  respect  by  any  of  the  others. 
The  different  Oaks,  especially  the  North  American 
kinds,  are  strongly  represented  among  fine-foliaged 
trees,  as  a  proof  of  which  I  may  mention  the  scarlet 
Oak  (coccinea),  the  red  Oak  (rubra),  the  white  Oak 
(alba),  ,aud  its  variety  repand.a,  in  which  the  leaves 
are  partially  drooping,  and  from  this  cir.'urastance  it 
wears  a  very  singular  aspect.  The  Chestnut-leave  I 
Oak  (Q.  Prinus)  and  t>.  nigra,  with  its  peculiirly 
blunt-he.aded  leaves,  are  a  couple  worthy  of  not-.-. 
(l-  Daimyo,  a  Jap.anese  kind,  h.as  noble  foli.age,  some- 
times a  foot  or  more  iu  length,  but  the  largest  leaves 
on  any  of  the  O.aks  is  to  be  found  sometimes  in  the 
case  of  t^.  macrocirpa,  r.ither  a  deeply  divided  le.nf 
dark  green  on  the  upper  surface  aul  wliitish  beneath. 
Another  point  worth  considering  in  the  else  of  these 
Oaks  is  that  many  of  them  change  to  a  very  bright 
colour  iu  the  autunui  before  the  leave)  fall. 

The  pinnate-leaved  species  of  Rhus  form  either 
slirubs  or  low-growing  trees  of  a  very  picturesque 
character,  among  them  being  the  Stag's  horn  Sumach 
(R.  typhina),  whose  peculiar  inflorescence  is  such  a 
prominent  feature  during  the  summer.  Then  tiiere 
is  the  smooth  Sumach  (R.  glabra)  and  the  Japanese 
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R.  Osbecki,  with  large  leave?,  the  leaf-stalks  between 
the  pinnules  being  peculiarly  winged.  The  largest 
leaves 

Among  the  Likfs  (Tilia)  is  T.  platyphylla,  fre- 
quently regardtd  as  a  variety  of  the  European  Lime, 
while  the  American  species  itself — a  much  larger  leaf 
than  the  common  one — has  also  a  variety  (macro- 
phylla)  with  leaves  much  superior  to  the  type.  The 
white-leaved  Linden  (alba)  i^  particularly  noticeab'e 
from  the  white  undersides  of  the  leaves,  which,  in  the 
variety  spectabilis,  are  very  large.  Besides  this,  it 
forms  a  handsome  tree,  less  formal  in  character  than 
the  common  Lime.  T. 


A  FEW  MORE  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 

PYRArANTiiA  (Crataegus). —One  of  the  oldest 
and  beat  known  wall  plants  in  cultivation,  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  during  the  dull  winter 
season  when  clothed  with  its  bright  coral-like 
berries.  The  yellow-berried  variety  is  not  so 
showy  nor  so  often  met  with  as  the  red  one,  etill 
it  is  worth  growing.  Not  the  least  of  the  merits 
possessed  by  these  plants  is  their  ability  to  thrive 
almost  anywhere. 

Kalmias  — K.  latifolia  is  justly  prized  for  its 
lovely  flowers,  w^hich  are  produced  freely  in  some 
localities,  but  not  so  in  others,  yet  in  places  where 
it  is  found  to  succeed  it  is  deserving  of  introduc- 
tion into  the  most  select  company.  K.  angusti- 
folia  is  also  a  desirable  shrub. 

Gaulthekias.— G.  procumbens  is  a  useful  little 
plant  for  a  position  next  the  Grass  in  the  front  of 
small  beds  of  larger  shrubs,  and  G.  Shallon,  which 
is  likewise  a  dwarf-habited  plant,  can  also  be  used 
with  good  effect  in  the  front  of  stronger  growing 
things. 

Ericas. — Amongst  plants  of  small  growth  there 
are  few  that  combine  such  a  lengthened  succession 
of  bloom  with  a  pretty  appearance  as  a  good  col- 


parts  of  Ireland  appear  to  suit  them  better  than 
any  part  of  England  in  which  I  have  met  with 
them.  They  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  England  where  there  is  a 
copious  rainfall. 

Rhododen-urox^;.— Little  need  be  said  about 
these  unequalled  shrubs,  which  combine  foliage 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Laurel,  with  flowe'rs 
of  every  shade  of  colour  from  pure  white  to  the 
darkest  purple,  produced  in  such  quantities  as  to 
almost  hide  the  leaves.  Their  hardy  nature,  which 
enables  them  to  bear  our  severest  winters,  and 
their  ability  to  thrive  almost  anywhere  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  chalk  in  the  soil,  and 
enough  moisture  present  to  prevent  their  suffer- 
ing in  dry  weather,  collectively  entitle  them  to 
the  first  place  in  evergreen  flowering  shrubs.  The 
number  of  fine  varieties  is  such,  that  in  making  a 
selection  there  is  a  difficulty  in  deciding  what  to 
leave  out.  However,  amongst  the  following  are 
most  of  the  best  sorts  :  Blandyanum,  deep  crim- 
son ;  Bylsianum,  white  and  crimson  ;  Congestum 
roseum,  light  rose  ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  crim- 
son ;  Elfrida,  rosy  crimson  ;  Erectum,  rose  colour  ; 
Formosum  elegans,  pink  spotted  ;  Frederick 
Waterer,  glowing  crimson  ;  Guido,  crimson  ;  Hen- 
dersoni,  purplish  crimson  ;  .John  Walter,  crimson; 


Feitile  branch  of  Libocedrus  ciiilensis. 

lection  of  hardy  Heaths  affords.  In  no  way  do 
they  look  better  than  in  a  bed  by  themselves, 
though  they  are  well  adapted  for  associating  with 
other  small-growing  shrubs  in  front  of  larger 
things.  To  do  justice  to  them  they  should  have 
sandy  peat  to  grow  in,  either  wholly  or  added 
liberally  to  the  natural  soil,  unless  this  happens 
to  be  of  a  character  such  as  they  require.  The 
following  are  desirable  kinds  :  Arborea,  australis 
nana,  rosea,  carnea,  cinerea  alba,  c.  atropurpurea, 
c.  carnea,  mediterranea,  m.  hibernica,  m.  glauca, 
multiflora  alba,  m.  rubra,  Scoparia  minima, 
tetralix  alba,  t.  rubra,  stricta,  vulgaris  alba, 
V.  coccinea,  v.  Alporti,  v.  flore-pleno,  v.  Hammondi, 
V.  rubra,  v.  tigida,  v.  tenella,  v.  Searlii,  v.  stricta, 
V.  dumosa,  vagans  alba,  v.  rubra.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  Irish  Heaths  (Menziosias) — 
M.  empetrifolia,  M.  polifolia  alba,  M.  p.  atro- 
purpurea, and  M.  pumila. 

Peknettyas. — Amongst  shrubs  of  small  growth 
there  are  few  prettier  things  than  several  of  the 
new  varieties  of  P.  mucronata,  but  they  do  not 
eeem  to  succeed  except  in  odd  places.    The  milder 


Fertile  branch  of  Libocedrus  tetragona. 

Kate  Waterer,  rosy  crimson,  marked  with  yellow  ; 
Lady  Lopes,  light  rose,  dark  markings  ;  Lady 
Rolle,  white  and  yellow ;  Leviathan,  pinkish 
white  ;  Lord  John  Russell,  pale  rose ;  Marion, 
.shaded  pink  ;  Mirabile,  deep  rose  ;  Mrs.  Cameron, 
pink,  orange  spots ;  Mrs.  John  Walter,  white 
centre,  bright  crimson  edge  ;  Neilsoni,  rose;  Nero, 
rosy  purple,  spotted  ;  Purity,  white  ;  Lilian,  rosy 
scarlet;  Vandyke,  rosy  crimson  ;  Alarm,  white 
centre,  scarlet  edge  ;  Atrosanguineum,  deep  red  ; 
Barclayanum,  rose  ;  Caractacus,  purplish  crimson ; 
Celebrandum,  dark  purple-crimson  ;  Charles  Bag- 
ley,  red  ;  Concessum,  rosy  pink  ;  Currieanum, 
rosy  lilac  ;  Fastuosum  flore-pleno,  mauve ;  Francis 
Dickson,  deep  scarlet ;  Hector,  crimson  ;  Helen 
Waterer,  pure  white,  crimson  edge  ;  H.  H.  Hun- 
newell,  dark  crimson  ;  H.  W.  Sargeant,  crimson  ; 
.John  Spencer,  rose,  pink  margin  ;  John  Waterer, 
crimson  ;  Joseph  Whitworth,  deep  purple-lake, 
dark  spots  ;  Lady  Claremont,  scarlet,  black 
blotches  ;  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  rose,  spotted 
with  chocolate ;  Lady  Frances  Crossley,  pink  ; 
Madame  Miolan  Carvalho,  pure  white  ;  Michael 


Waterer,  rosy  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Holford,  salmon  ; 
Mrs.  John  Clutton,  white ;  Mrs.  Shuttleworth, 
scarlet,  spotted ;  Mrs.  Mendel,  pink,  centre 
yellow  ;  Sherwoodianum,  rose-lilac,  spotted  with 
lilac  ;  Sigismund  Rucker,  magenta,  spotted ;  Sir 
Thomas  Sebright,  purple,  blotched  with  bronze  ; 
Sydney  Herbert,  crimson,  spotted  black ;  Old 
Port,  plum  colour  ;  Meteor,  crimson  ;  Mrs.  John 
Waterer,  crimson  ;  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
rosy  purple,  centre  white  ;  Mrs.  Harry  Ingersoll, 
pink,  &c.  The  earliest  of  the  above  will  come  into 
flower  after  the  danger  from  frosty  mornings  is 
past,  the  remainder  later,  so  as  to  give  a  succes- 
sion. 

The  plants  named  are  not  intended  as  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  all  the  evergreen  shrubs  that  are 
worth  growing,  but  they  comprise  the  best  and 
most  distinct  in  appearance  of  the  kinds  grown 
for  the  beauty  or  interesting  character  of  their 
flowers  and  foliage  combined,  and  also  such  as  are 
best  deserving  of  cultivation  simply  as  Evergreens. 

T.  B. 


THE  INCENSE  CEDARS. 
(libocedrus.) 
Though  there  are  but  few  of  the  lucense  Cedars 
in  British  gardens,  they  are  of  wide  geographical 
distribution,  for  one  is  a  native  of  California, 
another  of  New  Zealand,  while  the  remaining 
two  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  South 
America.  They  are  all  ornamental  trees,  with  a 
good  deal  the  aspect  of  a  Thuja ;  indeed,  the  best 
known  kind,  Libocedrus  decurrens,  is  frequently, 
though  erroneously,  met  with  under  the  name  of 
Thuja  gigantea,  a  totally  different  plant. 

LiiiocEDRUs  DECURRENs  is  a  highly  ornamental 
Conifer,  and  one  that  is  perfectly  hardy  in  Eng- 
land, which  last  remark  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
other  members  of  the  genus.  It  is  of  a  dense 
columnar  habit  of  growth — at  all  events  as  seen  in 
this  country,  but  in  California,  where  it  attains  a 
height  of  1'20  feet  to  140  feet  and  a  diameter  of 
G  feet  or  7  feet,  it  is  said  to  become  much  more 
open  in  character,  the  branches  being  more 
spreading  and  widely  scattered.  Though  its 
wood  is  valuable,  the  rate  of  growth  is  too  slow  to 
allow  of  it  being  grown  for  any  purpose  other 
than  ornament,  and  from  the  limited  spread  of 
the  branches  it  may  safely  be  planted  in  positions 
where  broader  growing  trees  would  be  inadmis- 
sible. The  colour  of  the  foliage  is  a  deep  bright 
green,  which  is  retained  throughout  the  winter 
months  without  any  of  the  bronzed  api)earance 
common  to  many  Conifers.  It  succeeds  best 
in  a  loamy  soil  that  is  well  drained,  fairly 
moist,  for  in  dry,  gravelly  spots  it  is  apt  to  lose 
many  of  the  minor  branchlets,  especially  near  the 
bottom,  and  to  acquire  altogether  a  paler  tinge. 
In  California  it  is  known  as  the  Incense  Cedar 
and  the  white  Cedar,  which  latter  name  is  in  the 
Eastern  States  applied  to  the  Cupressus  thyoides, 
or  Cham;ecyparis  spha-roidea,  as  it  is  often  called, 
Libocedrus  decurrens  was  at  one  time  regarded  as 
a  tree  that  refused  to  strike  root  from  cuttings, 
but  such  a  theory  has  now  been  disproved,  for 
cuttings  will  strike  fairly  well,  though  they  take  a 
considerable  time.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about 
them,  and  that  is  they  generally  form  a  large 
callos  almost  like  a  tuber,  and  in  that  state  will 
remain  for  months  unless  they  are  lifted  and  the 
callos  slightly  wounded  with  a  knife,  when  if  the 
cuttings  are  re-inserted  they  soon  root. 

L.  CHiLENSis  is  a  very  distinct  and  handsome 
kind,  but  is  unfortunately  somewhat  tender, 
except  in  unusually  favoured  spots  in  our 
southern  or  western  counties.  The  severe  winter 
we  experienced  half-a-dozen  years  ago  either 
killed  or  seriously  injured  most  of  the  specimens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  In  its  young 
state  it  forms  a  very  graceful  plant  of  pyramidal 
outline,  a  prominent  feature  of  which  is  a  silvery 
line  on  the  undersides  of  the  small  pointed  leaves. 
The  whole  plant  is  of  a  peculiar  bright  glaucous 
green  tint,  and  this,  combined  with  the  silvery 
markings  of  the  foliage,   arrest  attention,   even 
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when  associated  with  other  Conifers,  from  the 
indescribable  hue  that  pervades  it.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  Chili,  where  it  reaches  a  height  of 
oO  feet  to  liO  feet,  and  there  it  is  greatly  valued  as 
a  timber  tree.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country 
about  forty  years  ago  by  ilessrs.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
but,  owing  to  its  being  tender,  a  large  specimen  is 
rarely  met  witli. 

L.  DoNXiANA,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  is 
essentially  a  greenhouse  plant,  for  it  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  tender  as  the  various  antipodean 
Araucarias,  and,  like  them,  it  is  valuable  for  con- 
servatory decoration  in  a  young  state.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  specimen  treated  in  this  way 
now  about  10  feet  high,  and  it  forms  a  perfect 
pyramid  of  bright  green  Fern  like  branchlets 
which  retain  their  brightness  througliout  the 
year.  In  some  respects  this  species  resembles  L. 
chilensis,  but  is  distinguished  therefrom  by  the 
leaves  being  more  closely  set  on  the  branches,  by 
the  absence  of  the  silvery  line  on  the  undersides, 
and  also  by  the  entire  foliage  being  of  a  richer 
and  brighter  green.  In  its  native  country  it 
reaches  a  height  of  so  feet  to  100  feet. 

L.  TETKAcoNA. — This  species  inhabits  a  consi- 
derable tract  of  country  in  South  America,  from 
Valdivia  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Under 
favourable  conditions  it  forms  a  large  tree  of 
100  feet  or  more  in  height,  but  in  the  extreme 
southern  limits  it  is  only  met  with  in  the  shape  of 
a  scrubby  bush,  and  in  that  state  is  by  no  means 
ornamental.  It  is  greatly  valued  as  a  timber  tree 
throughout  Chili,  the  wood  being  characterised  by 
extraordinary  straightness  of  grain,  besides  which 
it  is  almost  indestructible  when  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  on  that  account  it  is  greatly  used 
for  weather-boards.  From  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  be  split,  as  well  as  its  weather  resist- 
ing qualities,  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  greatly  used 
for  shingles  for  roofing  purposes,  and  the  inner 
bark  for  caulking  the  seams  of  boats,  where  it  will 
be  kept  in  a  wet  condition,  as  so  treated  it  is  very 
durable.  L.  tetragona  is  known  in  Chili  as  the 
Alerse,  or  Alerze.  As  an  ornamental  tree  in  this 
country  it  does  not  take  high  rank,  for  it  is  rarely 
met  with  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is  besides 
often  injured  by  our  winters.  A  young  specimen 
of  this  (  onifer  is  characterised  by  a  broadly  pyra- 
midal habit  of  growth,  with  horizontal  branches 
ascending  at  their  extremities,  the  branchlets 
being  clothed  with  leaves  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  arranged  in  a  decussate  manner, 
and  bright  green  in  colour.  This  Libocedrus  was 
introduced  in  1S49  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  through  the 
agency  of  \\'illiam  Lobb.  T. 


Pruning  Robinias.  -Will  someone  inform 
me  if  [lobinia  inermis  umbraculifera,  or  Mop- 
headed  Acacia,  will  bear  hard  pruning,  and,  if  so, 
the  best  time  for  doing  it '.'  I  have  two  of  these 
trees  which  I  had  about  four  years  since  from 
Woking,  and  planted  one  each  side  of  a  gateway 
on  to  a  tennis  lawn  to  form  a  green  archway  in 
summer,  and,  although  old  trees,  tliey  stood  the 
moving  well,  and  are  now  healthy,  but  somewhat 
weak  and  straggling  in  growth,  and  I  find  the 
branches  snap  off  very  easily  in  strong  winds. 
May  I  venture  to  cut  them  into  the  old  wood, 
and  will  they  be  likely  to  break  strongly  in  the 
spring  V  They  have  never  been  cut  since  I  planted 
them,  and  the  heads  are  now  from  4  feet  to  5  feet 
in  diameter. — W.  F.  B. 

The  common  Holly. — We  have  seen  such  sped 
mens  of  Holly  that  were  valued  more  than  any  other 
tree  in  the  grounds.  Why  is  it  not  planted  iu  our 
l>arks  more  extensively  instead  of  in  liedgerows,  and 
as  underwood  only  ?  Is  it  because  its  capabilities  are 
not  understood  ':  If  anyone  who  reads  this  has  a 
fairly-shaped  tree  and  will  move  it  next  May  to  a 
tolerably  sheltered  situation,  providing  a  bit  of  goml 
soil  for  it  if  the  land  be  naturally  poor,  they  will  see 
what  it  will  do  in  a  year  or  two.  Whatever  trees  are 
employed  to  form  groups  or  single  specimens,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  they  must  be  planted  with 
that  object,  and  not  crowded  together,  or,  if  they 
have  originally  been  planted  thickly,  early  thinning 
must  be  attended  to. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

Productive  Pear  trees. — Marshall  P.  Wilder 
stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  that  Clapp's  Favourite  and  the 
Boussock  Pear  were  conspicuous  among  those 
which  produced  good  crops  and  brought  money. 
Clapp's  must  be  picked  by  the  20th  of  August  as 
far  north  as  Boston  to  prevent  rotting  at  the  core. 
The  Boussock,  he  said,  makes  a  most  elegant  tree 
— in  Belgium,  where  it  originated,  there  are  trees 
60  feet  high.  He  begins  to  pick  the  Pears  on  the 
l.")th  of  August,  and  they  become  yellow,  and  are 
all  of  good  quality.  The  Bartlett  may  be  picked 
about  the  1st  of  September.  He  predicted  that 
the  Anjou,  which  was  introduced  about  fifty  years 
ago,  would  become  as  popular  as  the  Bartlett. 
Beurre  Bosc  is  always  good,  but  there  are  never  so 
many  in  the  market  as  are  wanted. 

Locations  for  orchards. — Having  had  some 
experience  and  observation  of  nursery  and  orchard 
trees,  it  seems  pertinent  to  state  the  well-known 
fact  that  both  nursery  and  orchard  trees,  as  well 
as  soft  woods  generally,  make  rapid  and  soft  wood 
on  rich,  low,  moist  soils,  such  soft  wood  growth 
being  continued  late  in  the  autumn,  in  consequence 
of  the  richness  and  moisture  of  tho  soil,  thus 
making  the  immature  or  still  growing  shoots  very 
susceptible  to  injury,  and  nursery  trees  to  damage, 
by  frost.  Hence,  although  orchards  on  the  lowest 
and  therefore  comparatively  moist  soils  may 
escape  damage  and  yield  more  fruit  in  dry  seasons 
than  high  and  dry  orchards,  the  lowland  Apples 
will  not  be  as  fine  grained  or  of  as  good  quality, 
nor  will  they  keep  as  long  as  the  same  sorts  of 
slender  growth  and  smaller  size  from  orchards  on 
thin  and  high-lying  lands.  The  same  rule,  in  fact, 
holds  with  lowland  fruit  quality  as  of  its  wood 
quality.  The  growth  being  rapid  in  both  fruit 
and  wood,  each  is  comparatively  soft  and  more 
susce])tible  to  damage  by  frost  or  bruising  than 
the  slower  and  firmer  growth  of  wood,  and  smaller, 
finer  grained  fruit  that  is  generally  characteristic 
of  upland  orchards.  Larger  Apples,  it  is  true,  are 
produced  on  the  richer  and  lower  soils,  but  huge 
inferiority  is  not  half  so  much  a  desideratum, 
particularly  in  winter  A|)ples,  as  good  eating 
quality,  together  with  long  keeping,  neither  of 
which  may  be  expected  to  result,  as  a  rule,  from 
the  rapid  and  tender  growth  of  tree,  and  the  soft 
texture,  larger  size,  and  comparative  insipidity  of 
fruit,  produced  on  the  relatively  soft,  tender  wood 
of  moist  lowland  Apple  orchards.  What  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  successful  growth  of  Apple 
trees  and  Apples  is  a  soil  deep  and  fine  enough  to 
hold  sutficient  moisture  to  supply  the  necessary 
water  and  other  ingredients  of  sap,  to  make  a 
moderate  rate  of  growth  and  size  of  fruit — not  too 
rapid  nor  too  large  to  militate  against  good 
quality — situated  high  enough  above  the  frosty 
valley. 

Notes  on  the  newer  Pears. — Mr.  Barry, 
chairman  of  the  general  fruit  committee  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  has  furnished  the 
following  notes,  the  result  of  years  of  cultivation 
and  testing  on  the  grounds  of  the  Mount  Hope 
Nurseries  at  Piochester.  The  Reeder  seems  to 
rank  with  the  Seckel  in  value  for  the  amateur. 
The  tree  bears  early,  heavily,  and  regularly,  and 
the  fruit  is  handsome  and  uniform,  being  just  of  a 
size  to  eat  conveniently  from  the  hand.  The  skin 
generally  is  free  from  spots  and  defects.  The 
flesh  is  juicy,  melting,  vinous,  and  the  quality 
may  be  rated  as  best.  It  ripens  the  latter  part  of 
October  and  early  in  November,  succeeding  the 
Hardy,  Sheldon,  Superfin,  and  Seckel.  In  the 
nursery  the  tree  is  a  slender  grower,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  good  specimens,  the  nurseryman  is 
obliged  to  double  w  ork  it ;  hence  it  cannot  be 
propagated  profitably,  and  doubtless  never  will  be 
disseminated  as  widely  as  its  merits  deserve.  As 
the  tree  attains  age,  it  droops  somewhat  and  is 
highly  ornamental,  especially  when  loaded  with 
fruit.  It  seems  to  be  free  from  blight.  After 
several  years'  trial,  we  think  it  has  proved  to  be 
an  important  addition  to  the  list  of  choice  Pears, 
and  although  it  is  not  large  enough  for  market,  it 
is  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  garden,  no  matter 


how  limited.  Duhamel  du  Monceau  is  a  fine 
winter  Pear,  and  will  be  valued  to  succeed  Winter 
Nells.  The  fruit  is  medium-sized  and  of  excellent 
quality.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  yields  well. 
As  soon  as  this  variety  becomes  better  known,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  grown  quite  largely  by  those 
who  understand  how  to  market  winter  Pears 
advantageously.  Superfin,  in  our  estimation, 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  flavour.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  handsome,  skin  smooth  and  glossy,  and 
flesh  juicy,  vinous,  and  rich.  The  tree  grows  well 
and  bears  a  moderate  crop.  The  fruit  is  too  deli- 
cate to  ship;  hence  it  is  an  amateur's  sort,  but 
one  of  the  best,  and  indispensable  in  an  assort- 
ment. Souvenir  du  Congres,  when  well  grown,  is 
a  noble  fruit,  very  showy  and  of  fine  quality.  But 
it  is  such  a  poor  grower  that  it  must  be  top- 
grafted  upon  a  strong-growing  sort,  and  the  trees 
thus  worked  have  not  always  succeeded,  although 
in  several  instances  extraordinary  specimens  have 
been  raised.  We  think  if  it  is  grafted  on  the 
right  stock  it  may  do  well,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  much 
grown.  The  Rutter  has  done  fairly  well  here, 
but  we  do  not  esteem  it  as  they  do  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Anjou  in  our  opinion  being  superior, 
for  this  region,  either  for  garden  or  orchard.  The 
Fox  Pears  are  straggling  growers  like  the  Winter 
Xelis.  The  fruit  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
size,  flavour,  and  late-keeping  qualities,  but  poor 
growers  do  not  take  with  the  public  nor  with  the 
nurserymen. — W.  Falconkr,  in  Connlry  O'eiil/cmna 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

December  7. 
This,  the  last  meeting  of  the  year,  was  very  smal 
compared  with  the  large  gatherings  which  have  been 
witnessed  during  the  past  seasim.  A  few  new  plants 
and  flowers  were  shown,  and  the  following  were 
awarded  first-class  certificates :  — 

L.ELiA  ANCErs  viRtii.vALis. — A  chastely  beautiful 
Orchid,  and  one  of  the  choicest  in  cultivation.  It  is 
one  of  the  several  varieties  of  L.  anceps,  having 
white  flowers,  but  differing  slightly  in  shape  and  size. 
This  virginalis  variety  has  large  flowers,  broadish 
sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  and  a  lip  with  scarcely 
any  lines  or  colour  upon  it.  A  well-grown  plant  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Pliilbrick,  Oldfield,  Bickley,  and  bore 
a  tall  two-flowered  spike. 

Narcissus  moxophvi.lds. — The  now  well-known 
and  extremely  lovely  little  white  Algerian  Hoop 
Petticoat  Narcissus,  which  one  would  have  thought 
had  been  certificated  long  ago.  Mr.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  showed  several  pots  of  it,  each  bearing 
numerous  flowers,  which  at  this  season  are  specially 
welcome. 

Chry.santhemum  Cakkw  U^DERwoOD. — A  sport 
from  the  Japanese  variety  Baron  Prailly,  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  colour,  this  being  a  chestnut-brown 
iuterraixed  with  a  bright  reddish  brown.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  good  addition  to  the  .Japanese  section. 
Shown  by  Mr.  (1.  Stevens,  St.  John's  Nursery, 
Putney. 

Chry.santhemuji  Mrs.  N.  Davis. — A  sport  from 
the  incurved  variety  Princess  Teck.  The  flowers  are 
of  medium  size,  of  good  form,  and  of  bright  yellow. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Mizen,  Mitcham. 

C'Yi'r.ii'EiiiOM  CALLOSUM. — A  new  species  very  simi- 
lar to  C.  Lawrenceanum,  having  flowers  almost  as 
large  and  of  the  same  colour,  and  with  foliage 
strongly  mottled  in  the  same  way.  Shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Bull,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Among  other  plants  of  interest  shown  were  the 
following:  From  Mr.  T.autz,  Studley  House,  Ham- 
mersmith, came  the  new  Spathoglottis  angustorum, 
with  a  tall  spike  of  pinkish  flowers,  not  so  graceful  or 
so  bright  as  S.  Fortunei.  There  were  from  the  same 
garden  three  so  called  hybrid  varieties  of  Anthurium, 
named  respectively  Reine  des  Beiges,  Archiduc  Joseph, 
and  Tautzianum.  All  were  hybrids  from  A.  Andrea- 
num,  and  simil.ar  to  the  older  ferrierense,  but  scarcely 
distinct  enough  to  merit  different  names.  Mr.  Par- 
tington, of  Heaton  House,  Cheshunt,  sent  a  specimen 
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from  his  collection  of  Odontoglossum  crispiim,  about 
which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately.  The  plant 
was  exceedingly  well  grown,  and  bore  a  spike  a  yard 
high  and  branched  in  the  same  way  as  0.  Pescatorei 
usually  does.  The  variety,  however,  as  we  suspected, 
was  not  first-rate,  the  flowers  being  small  and 
"starry."  The  gardener  < pi ite  deserved  a  cultural  com- 
mendation. Mr.  Bowricg,  Forest  Farm,  Windsor, 
sent  a  hybrid  bttween  Cypripedium  villosum  and  C, 
iusigne.  It  most  nearly  resembles  C.  insigne  in  the 
flowers,  but  in  growth  it  has  the  appearance  of  C. 
villosum. 

Among  new  Chrysanthemums,  betides  those  certi6- 
cated,  was  a  pretty  one  from  Mr.  Smith,  Caledonia 
Nursery,  Guernsey.  It  was  named  Govtrnor  of 
Guernsey,  and  may  be  described  as  an  incurvtd 
Japanese,  if  there  is  such  a  cl.ass.  The  flowers  are 
bright  yellow,  and  the  florets  do  not  lie  in  that  form 
which  characterises  the  pure  florist's  flower,  but 
many  would  prefer  it,  and  as  a  \ote  variety  it  is  in- 
valuable. Another  first-rate  new  late  variety  shown 
was  Goldcu  Ethel,  otherwise  named  Mrs.  H.  J. 
.Jones.  It  is  a  sport  from  the  well-known  white 
Japanese  sort,  Ethel,  and  possesses  all  the  character- 
istic beauty  of  that  sort,  but  instead  of  white  it  is  a 
clear  bright  yellow.  Mr.  Reeves,  Hadley,  Earnet, 
showed  a  sport  from  Orange  Beauty,  but  it  is  not  a 
great  beauty.  Mr.  Mansell's  gardener  {Mr.  Peters), 
Guernsey,  sent  a  fine  spike  of  a  new  hybrid  Nerine, 
the  parentage  of  which  is  said  to  be  N.  corusca  major 
and  N.  flexuosa.  The  progeny  bears  the  features  of 
both  these  Nerines,  the  flowers  being  as  large  as 
those  of  N.  corusca,  witb  the  undulated  sepals  of 
flexuosa ;  the  colour  is  an  exquisite  rose-pink. 
M.  Hans  Niemand  sent  a  variegated  Poinstttia, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  see  much  beauty 
in  it.  The  very  beauty  of  a  Poinsettia  is  the 
contrast  of  luxuriant  leaves  and  brilliant  scarlet 
bracts,  and  who  wants  a  variegated  sort  ?  A  very 
finely- flowered  specimen  of  the  Great  Hellebore 
(Helleborus  niger  maximum),  the  finest  hardy  flower 
of  the  winter  ;  also  Priumla  obconica,  to  show  how 
valuable  it  is  in  winter  ;  and  P.  floribunda,  the  little 
bright  yellow. Indian  Primrose,  which  seems  to  be  a 
perpetual  flowerer.  Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swauley, 
made  a  brilliant  display  with  c\it  Pelargoniums  of  the 
finest  sorts  for  winter  bloom.  Of  these  the  best  were 
Mrs.  Cann^lI,  Kate  Greenaway,  Cato,  Swanley  Gem, 
Kentish  Fire,  Lady  Ivetd,  <,>ueen  of  the  Belgians,  and 
Hyacinth.  From  .Swanley  also  came  a  nice  selection 
of  Chinese  Primulas.  Mr.  King,  of  Kow.sham,  also 
showed  some  bright  new  Primulas,  one  named  Jubilee 
being  particularly  fine.  Messrs.  Hooper  sent  from 
their  Twickenham  nurseries  a  collection  of  winter- 
blooming  Carnations,  among  them  being  such  first-rate 
sorts  as  Chevalier,  Irma,  Jean  Sisley,  Mdlle.  Carle 
(white),  and  Claudia. 

The  chief  exhibits  submitted  to  the  fruit  committee 
were  three  noble  fruits  of  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine- 
apple, from  Mr.  Coouiber,  the  gardener  at  The 
Hendre,  Monmouth,  and  six  similarly  fine  fruits  of 
The  Queen  Pine-apple,  from  Mr.  Harris,  Singleton, 
Swansea.  A  few  i;b.w  Apples  were  shown,  but  none 
were  remarkable. 

Scientific  cotnmittee, 
chief  subjects  discussed  ; — 

Vcrimtca  salici folia. — Mr.  Wilson  exhibited  sprays 
from  this  Xew  Zealand  species  grown  at  Wisley, 
which  had  perfectly  withstood  a  temperature  of  15° 
in  exposed  situations.  He  described  it  as  seeding 
itself  very  freely.  Choisya  ternata  was,  however,  cut 
by  the  same  degree  of  cold. 

Juaminum  odoratis:iiin'Uiii. — A  yellow  species,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  O'Brien,  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Madeira,  but  being  of  an  Indian  type,  it  was  suggested 
by  him  and  corroborated  by  Mr.  Maw,  that  it  had 
been  introduced  there.  He  also  exhibited  flowers  of 
Coryanthes  speciosus  var.,  from  Major  Lendy:  Maxil- 
laria  cucullata,  a  Pleurothallis,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Kidley  to  be  near  P.  ophicephala. 

ilaulerallia  icith  lanii: — He  also  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  a  species  of  this  Orchid  attacked  by  some 
Noctua. 

Xiphioii  reticidatiim,  diseased. — Mr.  Maw  showed 
specimens,  which  were  referred  to  Mr.  Muiray  for 
examination  and  report. 


Narcisstis,  photographs  of. — Mr.  Maw  exhibited 
photographs  of  sever.al  species  or  varieties  now  be- 
lieved to  be  scarce  or  extinct,  taken  in  the  Kiviera 
fifteen  years  ago  from  wild  plants.  They  were  all  of 
the  Tazetta  group.  He  also  exhibited  specimens  of 
the  following  species :  N.  viridiflorus,  very  abundant 
south  of  Tangiers  ;  S.  elegans  from  the  African  side, 
and  S.  serotinus  from  the  European  side  of  the  Strait ; 
natural  hybrids,  like  forms  between  N.  elegans  and 
N.  viridiflorus,  showing  all  gradations  between  the 
two  ;  Pancratium  humile,  abundant  south  of  Tangiers, 
with  a  remark.ably  elongated  scape  when  fruiting  ; 
Gladiolus  grandis,  from  near  Gizon,  in  the  Asturias  ; 
and  Tapiranthes  sp.  from  Morocco. 

Parmtlia.  csfidinfa. —  Mr.  Maw  also  showed  speci- 
mens of  this  so-called  "Manna,"  an  edible  Lichen 
obtained  from  the  country  about  100  miles  south  of 
Algiers.  Mr.  Maw  exhibited  leaves  of  Araucaria 
excelsa  attacked  by  a  form  of  mealy  bug,  which  first 
appeared  in  conseqiience  of  the  heat  and  moisture  on 
board  ship  on  reaching  Bombaj*. 

Earli/  linen  paper. — Professor  Church  exhibited 
specimens  of  the  earliet  known  linen  paper  made  in 
Europe.  It  w.as  a  portion  of  an  episcopal  register  of 
1273,  from  Auvergne  ;  another,  dated  1289,  consisted 
of  entries  of  revenues,  in  which  some  of  the  original 
rag  could  be  detected.  It  consisted  of  six  strands  of 
warp  and  six  of  woof.  The  size  used  was  entirely 
starch,  which  appeared  to  be  from  Wheat.  The 
earliest  authentic  linen  paper  hitherto  known  is  from 
a  memorandum  of  the  fourteenth  century,  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Yariigaicel  /o/i'nyf.— Professor  Church  described 
some  analyses  he  had  made  of  Oak  foliage  taken  from 
a  tree  at  Kew  Gardens,  which  bore  one  albino  branch, 
about  20  feet  from  the  ground.  A  full  account  will 
be  found  in  the  December  number  of  the  "  Journal  of 
the  Chemical  Society,"  1886. 

Seakah  iritlt  Sclerotia.  — Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  exhibited 
specimens  in  which  large  oval  black  bodies  were 
attached  to  the  stems.  The  fungus  to  which  they 
belonged  could  not  be  determined  from  them  in  that 
condition.  He  also  read  a  communication  upon  pre- 
historic Wheat,  and  exhibited  several  specimens  of 
carbonised  Wheat  from  Salisbury  and  elsewhere,  to 
show  the  coinp.arative  sizes  of  these  ancient  Grasses 
and  of  average  Engli-h  Wheat ;  while  those  regarded 
as  Romano-British  appeared  to  be  somewhat  smaller, 
others  were  quite  eL|ual  in  size  to  living  kinds,  as 
also  are  those  derived  from  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  in 
Egypt. 

FttfJtaia  with  pctaliferou.^  stpeds. — Mr.  Henslow 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  semi-double  Fuchsia  re- 
markable for  its  thick  red  sepals  bearing  small  d.ark 
purple  pjetals  at  their  very  ap^x. 


A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Payire  for  an  album  containing  plates  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, an  interesting  series  collected  from  vaiioue 
.sources,  including  the  7)"(««ifn?3fn^a:!'H(',THEGARDEN, 
Flonil  Miir/jziru-,  and  other  illustrated  garden  works, 
foreign  and  Englifh,  existing  or  defunct.  Some  of 
the  plates  are  good,  but  the  majority  represent  the 
old  style  of  depicting  florists'  flowers — generally  un- 
truthful and  often  absurd. 


National  Auricula,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 

Society. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  at 
which  Mr.  H.  .J.  Veitch  presided.  The  president, 
vice-president,  and  committees  were  re-elected,  with 
the  addition  of  four  new  names  on  the  committees. 
Mr.  Hibberd  was  elected  treasurer  in  place  of  Mr. 
H.  A.  Rolt,  resigned.  The  secretary's  report  was 
read  and  adopted,  but  owing  to  continued  illness,  the 
treasurer  was  not  able  to  place  before  the  meeting  his 
st.^tement  of  accounts.  The  meeting  also  agreed  to 
hold  the  exhibitions  of  1877  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  if  the  usual  arrange- 
ments could  be  made.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  the 
Auricula  show  on  April  2ti,  and  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee  show  on  July  26. 


Obituary. 


-The  following  were  the 


Mk.  Edward  P(ihlm.\nn,  of  Parkinson  House, 
Parkinson  Lane,  Halifax,  died  on  November  27, 
aged  sixty-one.  Mr.  I'ohlmann  was  an  ardent 
admirer  and  cultivator  of  the  Auricula.  He  was 
also  well  known  as  an  exhibitor  at  both  the 
southern  and  northern  sections  of  the  National 
Societies,  at  both  of  which  he  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place.  He  was  a  pianoforte  maker  ;  but  he 
gave  up  that  business  and  became  a  professional 
florist.  As  to  Auriculas,  he  raised  two  dark  selfs 
of  the  show  class;  one  named  Garibaldi  he  sent 
out  himself,  the  other,  Helen  Lancaster,  was  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Roydes,  florist,  Rochdale.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  a  very  promising  lot  of 
seedlings  of  show  and  alpine  Auriculas  from 
crosses  of  the  leading  varieties. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANPHEMUM. 
A  MEETING  of  the  floral  committee  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Wed- 
nesday last.     There  were  comparatively  few  exhibits, 
and  only  one  was  considered  worthy  of  a  first-class 
certificate.     This  was  a  new  variety  named  White 
Ceres,  a  sport   from   the   blush-tinted   Ceres.      The 
flowers   of  the   sport  are    very   large  and    of    snowy 
whiteness.     It  is  a  most  vakuible  addition,  inasmuch 
.-s  it  flowers  so  late,  and  being  white,  will  be  much 
appreciated  at  Christmas  time.     Among  other  varie- 
ties shown  w  ere  the  following  :  Carew  LTnderwood,  the 
same   as    certificated    by   the    Royal    Horticultural 
Society,    shown    by    Mr.    N.    JJavies,    Camberwell. 
Syringa,    a   large  Japanese  sort,  white,   tinted  with 
pink,  from  Mr.  Bettisworth.      King   of   Primroses,   a 
bronzy  yelh.w  incurved    variety  ;    and    Welcome,    a 
bronze  Japanese,  both  from  Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley. 
From  Mr.  Beckett,  Elstree,  came  Prince  Leopold,  a 
bronze-tinted  Japanese  ;  Kyrle  Bellew,  a  pretty,  neat 
Pompon.     Mr.   Smith,  of   Guernsey,   sent  flowers  of 
his  irew  yellow  incurved,  named  Governor  of  Guern- 
sey,  but  was   not   considered   distinct.     Mr.   Owen, 
Maidenhead,  sent  several  new  sorts,  among  them  being 
Mr.    Hobian,    deep  rose,  Japanese ;   America,  a  fine 
single-flowered  sort ;  Ivon  and  Citron,  both  of  which 
the  committee  wish  to  see  again.  Mr.  Bolas,  Hopton, 
Warksworth,  sent  a  sport  from   Bertier  Rendatler  ; 
and  from  Mr.  Churcher,  Henfield,  came  a  sport  from 
Fulton,  but  of  no  merit. 


The  late  Mr.  Charles  Green.  —I  am  grieved 
to  see  a  notice  in  The  Garden'  of  the  death  of  my 
old  friend  and  most  serviceable  helper  in  many 
ways  in  my  garden,  Mr.  Charles  Green.  All 
who  road  them  will  endorse  the  remarks  made 
concerning  him.  But  there  is  one  thing  which 
might  be  a  little  moie  noticed,  (^f  all  plant 
growers  that  I  have  ever  known.  Green  seemed  to 
me  to  individualise  and  love  hia  flowers  with  an 
all'ection  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  As  a  proof 
of  this  I  may  mention  that  he  gave  to  me  as  the 
reason  of  relinquishing  his  nursery  at  Reigate  (he 
had  this  between  his  engagement  with  Mr.  ^Vilson 
Saunders  and  Sir  George  Macleay)  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  part  with  the  plants  he  had  been  tend- 
ing for  years.  I  remember  his  saying  that  to  me 
in  quite  a  broken-hearted  sort  of  way,  and  as  a 
nurseryman's  business  consists  in  passing  things 
rapidly  through  his  hands,  Green  soon  had  enough 
of  it,  and  he  was  much  more  happy  at  Pendell 
Court.  How  successfully  he  managed  that  most 
splendid  collection  not  a  few  can  remember,  but  I 
put  together  these  few  remarks  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  he  loved  his  flowers  as  most  men  love 
their  own  children. — H.  E. 


Names  of  plants.- '>'.  W.  B.—l,  Maxillaria  picta ;  3, 
Oduutoglussum  Ko.ssi ;  3,  Trichosma  suavis ;  4,  Cymbidium, 
cannot  determine  the  species  by  a  single  flower  ;  send  spike 

and  leaf. N.  P.  N.,  Tripo. — 1,  Poinciana  regia ;  Fern  with 

broad  frond  is  Colysis  (Polypodiuui)  membranacea  ;  with 
divided  fronds,  Ncplirodium  Hookeri ;  4,  ne.Kt  weeli.-^ — 
Alpha. — 1,  Osmunda  palustris  ;  '.i,  apparently  L;istrca Simula; 
:i,  Doodia  caudatr ;  4,  Bleclnuim  braailieiise. 

Names  of  fruits.— II'.  ir*a;(.  — 1,  Bourr^  Did;  2, 
General  Todtk^licti  ;    3,  Marechal  de  la  Com- ;    4,   Verulam. 

C.  11.— 1,  Sbobden  Court;  all  tlie  other  numbers  were 

detached  from  the  fruit ;  you  should  .attach  the  numbers  se- 
curely.  E.  B.  ll\ — Not  known;    a  worthless    fruit. 

.9.  K.  T.  —  l,  Warner's  King;  2,  Torkshire  Greeuing;  3, 
r^earn's  Pippin;  4,  Ueurie  Sterckmans ;  0,  'sm.all  Bcurrt^ 
d'Aremberg  ;  others  next  week. 


Dec.  11,  1886.] 
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CLASSIFYING  TIMBER. 

Tins  13  a  duty  which  is  continually  confronting 
the    forester,    and    perhaps     more    through    the 
coming  few  months  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.     It  is,  too,  one  of   the  details  of  hi^  work 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  master  without  some  actual 
experience  and  observation  of  the  way  in  which  it 
is  done.     Practice  will   be  sure  to  vary  a  little  in 
dilferent  districts  according  as  the  requirements  of 
users   ditVer ;    but    there    are   general    principles 
which  may  be  deduced  and  which,  as  a  whole,  will 
apply  in  all  places.   Some,  I  know,  do  not  attempt 
classification  at  all,  and  let  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent   go    jumbled    up   together.     This   lack   of 
attempt  to  reduce  the  various  qualities  of  timber 
to  anything  like  regular  order    will  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  large  buyer,  as  the  whole  lot  will 
go  at  the  "  indilierent"  price,  and  as  the  chances 
are  that  the  proportion  of  first-class  will  be  largur 
than   that  of  the  third,  it   is  obvious  he  will  get 
the  corresponding  advantage.     When  a  felling  is 
decided  upon,  I  regard  it  as  useless  to  trouble  about 
any  attempt  at  reducing  it  to  classes   until  it  is 
down   and    trimmed   fit   for  removal— that  is,   of 
course,   when   the   felling  is   carried   out   by  the 
vendor.     When  this  is  done,  the  question  will  at 
once  present   itself.  What  really  constitutes  first- 
class  timber  ?     The  answer  is  not  altogether  easy 
to  give  on  paper.     For  one  thing,  the  same  iiuali- 
ties  will  not  stand  in  the  same   relative  positions 
for  all  classes  of   wood.     A  rough  outline  of  the 
best  qualities  of  timber,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be 
mide  in  the  three  words,  length,  straightness,  and 
.'ize,  yet  thi^  definition  is  not  enough.     If  we  in- 
cluded freedom  from  all  blemishes,  viz.,  perfectly 
sound,  we  should  cover  the  ground  ;  but  then  in 
practice  there  is  not  one  tree  in  a  hundred  which 
would  come  up  to   it.     A  tree  may  be  of  good 
length,    yet   full   of   heart-shakes ;     straight,    yet 
lirgely  composed  of    knots;  of  a  good  size,  yet, 
which  in  some  kinds  i-i  very  often  the  ca?e,  so  far 
past  maturity  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  incipient,  or  it 
may  be  advanced,  decay.     What  would  be  a  good 
quality  in  an  Oak   is  very  likely  to  be  a  bad  one 
in  an  Ash.     As  has  been  intimated,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  describe  in  a  few  sentences  what  first-class 
timber  really  is. 

Taking  our  common  trees  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  generally  spoken  of,  we  at  first  will  look 
a  little  at  the  Oak.  This  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  what  may  be  essential  to  constitute 
a  commercially  fiist-class  tree  in  one  generation 
may  in  the  succeeding  one  be  of  very  minor  im- 
portance, or  perhaps  actually  a  drawback.  I 
refer  to  the  use  of  Oak  in  shipbuilding.  At  the 
time  this  was  so  largely  used  in  marine  architec- 
ture, of  course  straight  as  well  as  crooked  dimen- 
sions were  in  request,  but  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  crooks  was  as  essential  as  the 
straight  pieces.  Now,  for  the  great  majority  of 
purposes,  the  absence  of  any  appreciable  bend  in 
an  Oak  is  much  more  desirable  that  its  presence. 
There  are,  it  is  true  even  now,  especially  in  wagon 
building  and  its  allied  trades,  cages  where  a  slight 
bend  in  the  growth  of  a  tree  is  an  advanta,'e,  but 
this  would  probably  not  represent  more  than  five 
per  cent,  of  the  Oak  consumed  in  this  country. 
To  put  it  as  concisely  as  possible  :  If  an  Oak 
lacks  length,  it  must  be  perfectly  sound  and  clear 
in  the  grain  to  be  classed  as  a  first-rate  tree.  If 
it  is  large  and  ha?  gone  greatly  to  limb,  these  must 
be  removed  and  accounted  for  separately.  Oaks 
which  are  comparatively  knotty,  so  long  as  the 
knots  are  sound  and  not  very  large,  are  frequently 
rated  as  first-class  timber,  but  this  cannot  be 
done  unless  they  possess  some  compensating 
value,  in  the  direction  of  length,  straightness,  and 
siz3.  As  a  rule  in  classifying  Oak,  although  the 
same  price  per  foot  may  be  realised,  it  is  well,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  keep  trees  which  are  very 
different  in  their  characters  separate.  That  is  to 
say,  long  and  relatively  small-sized  trees  should 
not  be  thrown  in  with  short  and  large  butts. 
When  a  fall  of  timber  is  sold  in  bulk  to  a  single 


individual,  this  would  not  be  so  necessary,  as  it  will 
be  enough  to  arrange  that  at  the  different  prices 
separately;  but  when  it  has  to  be  subdivided  into 
smaller  lots,  it  will  generally  repay  a  little  extra 
attention  if  the  trees  are  sorted  in  the  way  sug- 
gested, as  different  buyers  have  ditferent  require- 
ments. When  this  is  supplied  in  a  particular  lot, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  better  figure  can  be  given 
than  when  a  proportion  of,  to  them,  useless— 
because  of  another  class — stuff  is  included  with  it. 
In  classifying  plantation-grown  timber,  doubt  and 
dithoulty  are  at  their  minimum,  as  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  uniformity  in  characte^r  about 
closely-grown  trees  which  is  altogether  absent  in 
the  ease  of  field  timber  and  that  grown  in  the 
open  forest.  It  is  in  dealing  with  these  last- 
named  descriptions  that  the  forester  has  to  have 
his  wits  about  him  to  assess  them  at  their  proper 
worth.  Taken  all  in-all,  I  think  there  is  more 
judgment  necessary  in  rightly  arranging  Oak  in 
its  different  grades  than  with  all  the  other  kinds 
of  wood  commonly  grown  put  together.  With 
Elm,  for  instance,  which  next  claims  our  atten- 
tion, there  does  not  seem  to  be  nearly  the  same 
diversity,  as,  providing  the  trees  are  sound,  it  is 
really  more  a  matter  of  size  than  anything  else.  Elm, 
of  course,  varies  greatly  in  different  districts,  and 
for  some  purposes  the  wood  of  particular  counties 
has  to  be  sought  for,  but,  on  the  wliole,  on  any 
ordinary  estate  or  district  there  are  no  very  dis- 
tinct lines  to  go  upon  in  elividing  first  and  second- 
rate  timber,  except,  as  I  have  said,  the  size.  With 
Ash  the  case  is  different,  as  the  ratio  very  often  is 
an  inverse  one,  and  the  smallest  is  the  best.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  march  of  events,  the 
forested  is  not  likely  to  have  his  brains  greatly 
racked  in  determining  the  respective  worth  of 
young  and  old  Ash,  if  we  except  what  is  already 
in  existence.  W^ith  regard  to  such  large  Ash  trees 
as  we  have,  although  it  is  too  often  the  cise  that 
largeness  is  only  another  name  for  inferiority,  it 
does  not  always  follow,  as  I  have  again  and  again 
met  with  large  Ash  trees  which,  notwithstanding 
having  lost  the  toughness  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  young  wood,  were  perfectly  sound  and 
white.  The  appearance  of  the  bark  is  little  or  no 
guide  to  this  ;  at  any  rate,  the  healthy  or  uniform 
look  it  may  have  is  no  guarantee  that  the  tree 
itself  is  good.  The  only  test  is  to  carefully  ex- 
amine the  butt  where  it  has  been  cut  off,  as  also 
the  top  and  any  of  the  branches. 

Beech  and  Sycamore,  especially  the  Beech,  are 
trees  where  size  is  of  very  little  assistance  in  re- 
solving its  value.  A  large,  sound  Beech  there 
can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  about,  but  it  very  often 
turns  out  that  large  Beeches  are  not  sound.  When 
this  unsoundness  occurs  in  spots  and  blotches 
through  the  body  of  the  tree,  it  requires  careful  at- 
tention to  relegate  it  to  its  proper  place.  The  worst 
part  of  it  is  that  these  external  blemishes  are  but  an 
imperfect  index  of  what  is  contained  within,  and 
they  may  develop  into  a  thoroughly  inferior  tree, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  be  merely  superficial,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  tree  be  perfectly  sound.  \Vhere 
there  is  room  for  much  doubt,  when  possible,  it  is 
always  well  to  have  an  average  tree  cross-cut 
through  an  unsound  spot,  and  judge  from  the 
turn  it  takes  whether  unsoundness  increases  or 
decreases.  It  will  depend  a  little  on  the  nature 
of  the  industry  for  which  it  has  to  be  used,  but 
generally  with  small  Beech,  which  is  clear  in  the 
butt,  but  knotty  throughout  the  upper  portion, 
it  is  better  to  have  it  cut  across  where  the  knots 
commence  and  thus  divide  it  into  two  (jualities. 
Where  firewood  is  in  short  supply  it  will  often 
answer  to  burn  the  knotty  part  in  preference 
to  leaving  it  attached  to  the  clean  part  of  the 
tree. 


given  size  at  so  much  per  foot,  whilst  everything 
below  this  would  go  at  a  reduced  figure.  In 
selling  Elm,  for  instance,  this  classification, 
though  a  rough  one,  would,  in  practice,  answer 
fairly  well,  but  such  trees  as  the  Oak,  Ash,  and 
Beech  are  notable  exceptions,  and  attempting  to 
work  out  values  on  such  a  basis  would  be  not  only 
useless,  but  dangerous.  For  these  trees  especially 
the  judgment  and  not  the  rule  will  be  the  thing  to 
employ,  as  size  is  only  one  item  amongst  many. 
It  may  occasionally  be  advantageous  in  classifying 
to  place  different  kinds  together.  At  first  this 
may  seem  to  be  contradictory  to  what  has  been 
urged  about  sub-division,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  only  pursuing  the  subject  to  its  legitimate 
end,  as  two  ditferent  kinds  of  timber  may 
approximate  very  closely  in  value  and  in  use, 
whilst  trees  of  the  same  kinds  may  vary  very 
widely.  t).  .1.  Y. 


Of  the  i 


Larch  and  the  other  Firs  being  tolerably  uni- 
form growers  do  not  here  call  for  any  special 
remaik.  What  classification  there  is  needed, 
reckoning,  of  course,  that  the  wood  is  sound, 
goes  upon  the  lines  of  length  and  size,  and  really 
is  about  the  simplest  thing  in  this  branch  of  the 
forester's  business.  With  some  it  is  the  practice 
to  make  size  the  test  of  price — I  mean  to  sell  such 
trees  or  portions  of  trees  as  may  (juartergirth  a 


HOW  TIMBER  IS  VALUED. 
parties  to  this  controversy  I  know  nothing 
except  through  the  pages  of  iroo(/<  ami  /''"'^'s's 
but  from  his  confessions  I  really  think  that  "Y.'s" 
simplicity  is  amusing.  It  he  has  no  other  grounds 
for  the  charge  he  has  made  than  those  he  has 
hitherto  given  us,  it  would  have  been  better  never 
to  have  made  it.  As  it  stands  at  present  it  looks 
very  like  an  attempt  on  "  Y.'s  "  part  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  at  beingundersold  upon  someoneor  other. 
To  argue  back  in  the  way  he  attempts  to  do  would 
be  a  very  interesting  arithmetical  exercise,  were  it 
not  dangerous  and  likely  to  bring  others  into 
discredit.  If  "  Y."  has  evidence  that  Larch  from 
any  given  estate  is  felled  and  delivered  at  a  stated 
price  by  the  estate  owner  himself  or  his  agent,  if 
he  could  fix  upon  the  actual  cost  of  felling  and 
transit,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  say  what  the 
wood  realised  in  the  plantation.  Where  a  third 
party  intervenes  such  a  line  of  argunient  proves 
nothing,  and  I  am  surprised  that  "Y."  fails  to 
recognise  this.  It  certainly  shows  but  little  under- 
standing of  the  exigencies  of  trade,  and  this  is 
where  the  explanation  lies.  As  to  what  prices 
timber  actually  sells  at  in  North  Y^orkshire  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  with  the  admissibility  of  such 
a  style  of  argument  as  "  Y."  uses  I  have,  as  it  is 
one  which  is  capable  of  being  most  unjustly 
turned  against  any  selected  individual.  The  falsity 
of  the  position  is  the  assumption  that  every  foot 
which  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  middleman 
does  so  at  a  profit.  Taking  a  year's  transactions 
through,  a  merchant  must  make  profit  if  he  holds 
his  ground,  but  he  may  not  necessarily  do  so 
foot  by  foot  as  he  sells.  Take  one  of  "Y.'s" 
own  points;  hesays,  "Larchhasdroppedherelately, 
and  I  quoted,  &c."  Now  it  is  not  usual  for  timber 
to  be  transported  with  telegraphic  rapidity  from 
the  plantation  to  the  market,  especially  when  _  the 
distances  are  such  as  cost  the  sum  for  carriage 
which  "  Y."  mentions.  The  timber  in  question 
may  have  been  purchased  months  ago,  and  the 
merchant  has  had  to  dispose  of  it  on  what  has 
been  admitted  to  be  a  fallen  market.  Yet  away 
we  go,  so  much  per  foot  delivered  to  the  consumer, 
so  much  for  felling  and  transit,  plus  profit,  the 
balance  to  the  vendor.  A  very  facile  way  of 
reckoning,  but  a  very  unreliable  one,  nevertheless. 
It  is  perhaps  not  within  the  province  of  the  forester 
to  try  and  penetrate  into  the  inner  circle  of  a 
timber  mei-chant's  business,  but  to  combat  a  spe- 
cific line  of  reasoning  it  may  become  necessary. 
Besides,  then,  the  unavoidable  con.:equence  of  a 
lower  market,  for  reasons  not  connected  with  the 
particular  transaction,  it  may  be  expedient  on  the 
part  of  a  seller  to  make  a  bargain  at  a  figure  that 
may  leave  him  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  was  done  in  the  case  "  Y." 
cites,  but  it  will  further  serve  to  show  that  there 
are  numberless  circumstances  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  wood  in  the  planta- 
tion and  the  subsequent  disposal  of  it  at  the  other 
end  of  the  country,  which  make  it  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  true  conclusion  as  to  what  it  was 
actually  sold  for  in  the  first  instance.  Legitimate 
discussion  is  the  very  thing  we  want,  but  wild 
guesses  upon  grounds  which  are  much  more  likely 
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to  be  wrong  than  right  are  to  be  deprecated — at 
least  such  is  the  opinion  of 

Another  Forester. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  AND  CORSICAN  PINES.* 

Since  the  outbreak  and  general  spread  of  the  Larch 
disease  in  many  wood-producing  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, by  which  confidence  in  that  vahiable  Conifer  has 
been  shaken,  attention  has  been  directed  towards 
finding  a  substitute,  alike  rajiid  in  growth,  suitable 
for  a  variety  of  situations,  of  equal  durability  as  a 
timber  tree,  and  adapted  to  a  similarly  wide  range  of 
economical  uses.  The  varieties  of  Conifers,  distinct 
and  widely  different  in  their  natures  and  habits, 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper  have  been  suc- 
cessively brought  under  public  notice  as  valuable 
trees  for  Biitish  culture,  and  worthy  of  extensive 
cultivation.  Introduced  at  different  dates,  and  con- 
sequently with  a  considerable  difference  of  years'  ex- 
perience from  which  to  judge  of  their  respective  merits 
as  worthy  successors  to  the  fine  old  Larchwood  of 
which  the  country  could  formerly  boast,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  all  three  have  proved  to  be  well 
adapted  for  culture  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  suited 
to  a  variety  of  soils  and  fituations.  The  two  Pines 
now  under  consideration  present  individually  distinct 
characteristics. 

The  Austrian  Pine.— The  distinguishing  features 
of  P.  austriaca  from  those  of  Pinus  Laricio  are  ob- 
served to  be  constant  in  the  growing  state,  and  when 
compared  as  timber  in  the  sawn  plank,  there  is  a  marked 
difference.  The  comparatively  recent  introduction  of 
the  Douglas  Eir  renders  it  more  difficult  to  speak 
with  certainty  of  its  value  as  timber,  seeing  it  has  not 
yet  been  tested  as  a  timber-yielding  tree ;  and  where 
specimens  have  been  cut  down,  the  rapidity  of 
growth  in  early  years  prevents  such  cases  of  being 
fairly  cited  as  any  criterion  of  what  the  species  may 
prove,  when  felled  in  a  ripe  state,  with  fully  de- 
veloped timber.  Considering,  then,  the  two  Pines 
which  form  the  .subject  of  review,  we  notice  first 
the  Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  auttriaca).  This  Conifer  is 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country  about  the  year  IS-S.").  Its  native  habitats 
are  Lower  Austria,  Stjria,  Moravia,  Carinthia, 
Transylvania,  and  the  south  of  Europe  gene- 
rally. It  is  a  most  useful  v.iriety,  whether  shelter, 
timber,  or  ornament  is  the  object  mainly  in  view 
iu  planting.  In  its  young  state  it  is  of  rapid 
growth,  aciiuiring  in  a  few  years  a  heavy  rounded 
head,  and,  being  rather  weak-rooted,  is  apt  to  be- 
come "winded"  in  exposed  situations  in  rich  soil. 
This  habit  of  forming  a  dense,  heavy  top  when  young 
is  productive  also  of  another  evil,  for  such  a  mode  of 
growth  must  engender  the  formation  and  encourage- 
ment of  many  side  branches,  and  so  detract  from  the 
value  and  bulk  of  wood  in  the  trunk.  As  an  orna- 
mental I'ine,  Pinus  austriaca  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
acquisition  ;  its  dark,  rich  green  foliage,  its  dense 
head  of  massive  contour,  its  strong  side  shoots,  and 
its  rapid  rank  growth  all  contribute  to  render  it  a 
tree  of  desirable  habit  for  effective  purposes  ;  but  we 
fear  that  when  compared  for  econamic  purposes  with 
the  other  two  sptcies  referred  to  in  this  paper,  it  will 
be  found  deficient  in  quality,  texture,  and  durability. 
The  soil  in  which  Pinus  austriaca  flourishes  in  its 
native  habitats  is  a  thin,  cold,  dry  soil,  of  s.andy  or 
gravelly  tendency  ;  and  in  such  situations  it  will 
thrive  admirably,  and  succeed  as  a  timber  tree,  much 
better  than  in  rich  alluvial  deep  soil,  although 
more  sheltered.  In  fact,  it  appears  impatient  of 
mild  sheltered  positions,  preferring  those  apparently 
less  suitable  for  the  growth  of  timber.  As  already 
stated,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  situations  much 
exposed  to  heavy  prevailing  winds,  being  weak 
and  shallow-rooted  in  its  younger  state,  and  at  the 
same  time  densely  clothed  with  close  umbrageoias 
foliage,  which  renders  it  not  unfrequently  what  might 
be  termed  "  top-heavy."  In  localities  suitable  for 
its  development,  and  not  exposed  to  heavy  winds, 
Pinus  austriaca  will  attain  a  greater  height  than  the 
Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris),  and  is  of  equally,  it  not 
more  rapid  growth.  The  wood  is  inclined  to  coarse- 
ness, but  is  tough  and  firm  in  texture,  rather  knotty. 


"  Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Scottish  Arbori- 
cultural  aociety. 


but  of  more  commercial  value  for  country  purposes 
than  the  timber  of  equal  age  of  either  Larch,  gene- 
rally, or  the  Scotch  Fir.  As  compared  with  the 
Corsican  Pine  (Pinus  Laricio),  the  growth  of  the 
Austrian  Pine  is  not  more  rapid,  and  it  is  less  suit- 
able for  exposed  situations.  Pinus  austriaca,  in  habit 
and  value,  more  nearly  resembles  Pinus  Pallasiana, 
but  both  are  inferior  as  wood  to  Pinus  Laricio.  The 
leaves  of  the  Austrian  Pine  are  easily  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Corsican  by  their  being  rather 
longer,  and  devoid  of  the  twisted  appearance  which 
those  of  the  latter  present.  As  a  tree  to  employ  as 
a  nurse  in  sheltered  valleys  it  is  invaluable,  owing  to 
its  dense  head,  spreading  arms,  and  rapid  growth  ; 
and  to  be  cut  out  when  it  has  not  attained  full  size, 
it  is  more  valuable  than  the  Scotch  Fir,  as  it  can  be 
profitably  used  for  country  purposes  at  a  younger  age 
than  almost  any  other  Fir.  l/amp-black  and  charcoal 
of  excellent  quality  can  be  obtained  from  its  branches, 
and  the  thinnings  are,  in  its  nati\e  country,  much 
sought  after  by  coopers  and  carpenters. 

The  Corsican  Pine  (P.  Laricio)  was  first  dis- 
covered in  dense  forest  masses  in  Corsica,  whence  it 
was  introduced  into  this  country  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  has  since  been  found  over 
several  countries  of  Southern  Europe,  including 
Spain,  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  it  abounds  on  the 
mountain  lands  of  Calabria.  In  these,  its  native 
habitats,  it  attains  to  a  height  of  140  feet,  and  forms 
a  noble  tree  of  bold,  erect,  open  habit.  The  wood  is 
extremely  resinous,  lough,  and,  although  tending  to 
coarseness,  not  so  brittle  as  Scotch  Fir  or  Austrian 
Pine  of  equal  age,  but  is  elastic  and  durable  ;  under 
the  tools  of  the  carpenter  it  works  smoothly  and 
easily,  and  is  much  prized  for  many  outdoor  or  con- 
structive purposes.  Felled  when  about  seventy  or 
eighty  years  old,  the  wood  is  found  to  be  well  ma- 
tured, and  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  brown  near  the 
heart.  In  this  country  the  Laricio  has  been  exten- 
sively planted  during  recent  years  as  a  limber  crop, 
and  since  the  Larch  failure,  probably  this  Conifer, 
more  than  any  other,  has  been  substituted  for  it. 
It  thrives  in  almost  any  soil  where  the  Scotch  Fir 
or  Spruce  succeeds,  but  will  not  attain  its  full  develop- 
ment at  the  higher  altitudes,  preferring  a  rather 
good  deep  soil  and  sheltered  situation  in  its  younger 
stages  ;  for,  being  of  very  rapid  growth  and  early 
\igorous  habit,  like  P.  au.striaca,  it  is  apt  to  form  a 
top  rapidly,  which  the  slower  formation  of  roots  can- 
not support  during  high  gales  of  wind.  In  this  aspect, 
however,  it  does  not  equal  the  Austrian  Pine,  and  is 
materially  assisted  by  its  characteristic  tendency  to 
throw  the  vigour  of  its  growth  more  into  the  trunk 
and  terminal  leader  than  to  form  a  dense  head  or 
many  heavy  side  branches.  Another  benefit  accruing 
from  this  erect  or  fastigiate  habit  is  the  ultioiately 
enhanced  value  of  the  timber,  by  its  being  less  knotty 
and  of  better  texture.  In  general  appearance  when 
young,  the  P.  Laricio  somewhat  resembles  the  Scotch 
Fir  of  the  old  Strathspey  indigenous  type,  but  it  is 
more  open  and  longer  between  the  tiers  of  branchlets. 
Its  value  as  timber  is  not  so  marked  when  the  tree  is 
young,  for  thinnings  of  Laricio  are  found  too  soft  and 
less  durable  than  Larch,  but  when  old  it  is  reported 
to  lie  remarkable  for  its  toughness,  and  it  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  resinous  sap.  Numerous  groups 
and  specimens  of  the  Laricio,  40  feet  in  height,  exist 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  in  Perthshire, 
at  IJOO  feet  elevation,  in  a  loamy  soil  and  gravelly 
subsoil,  it  proves  itself  eipial  to  any  indigenous  Fir, 
resisting  alike  the  gale  and  winter's  storm,  and  rapidly 
shooting  above  contemporary  trees  of  Scotch  Fir, 
Ijarch,  and  austriaca.  It  may  indeed  be  described 
as  a  tree  consisting  of  the  bole  of  Larch,  with  the 
lateral  branchlets  and  foliage  of  Scotch  Fir.  (Jne 
qualification  of  considerable  importance  possessed  by 
the  P.  Laiicio  .should  not  be  overlooked — namely,  its 
distastefulness  in  its  young  state  to  hares  and  rabbits. 
Without  positively  asserting  that  ground  vermin 
will  absolutely  shun  the  yoimg  Laricio  if  mixed 
with  other  Conifers  in  a  plantation,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  they  will  nibble  away  every- 
thing else  before  they  will  touch  it.  An  experiment 
to  test  this  was  made  some  years  ago  at  Tort- 
worth  Court,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  Lord  Ducie 
planted  a  young  Laricio  in  the  centre  of  a  rabbit 
warren,  and  which,  until  the  ground  was  quite  covered 
with  snow,  the  teeming  population  of  the  spot  did 


not  touch  ;  and  even  then,  when  starving,  and  natu- 
rally less  capricious  in  their  bill  of  fare — after  an 
attempt  to  consume  the  young  needles  of  the  buds — 
they  abandoned  the  experiment  and  sought  some  less 
bitter  and  astringently  resinous  food.  In  like  manner 
Pinus  Laricio  is  less  liable  than  any  other  Pine  to 
suffer  from  the  ravages  of  insects  or  such  like  enemies 
which  infest  anel  disfigure  many  of  the  coniferous 
family.  Although  we  have  said  that  the  Laricio 
exhibits  a  preference  for  a  deep,  good  soil,  it  thrive* 
in  almost  any  other  description,  if  we  except  soft, 
spongy,  and  undrained  marshy  ground.  Being  of  a 
deep  tap  rooted  habit,  in  such  a  situation  the  spon- 
gioles  of  the  main  radicle  get  chilled  and  water- 
logged, and  hence  the  tree  will  not  succeed.  Through- 
out the  country  it  has  within  the  last  thirty  years  been 
freely  planted  in  all  sorts  of  soils  and  elevations,  and 
has  been  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  altogether 
such  a  \'ariety  as  ought  to  be  more  generally  culti- 
vated ;  for  while  it  is  a  rapid  grower  and  a  handsome 
tapering  tree,  it  is  well  calculated  for  planting  in 
masses  as  a  crop  to  produce  not  only  quantity  within 
a  period  of  foity  years,  but  quantity  of  heavy  size, 
and  limber  of  excellent  quality.  Although  in  its 
native  country  it  is  felled  at  about  eighty  years  old, 
it  may  be  profitably  used  at  even  thirty  lyears.  It 
may  be  seen  luxuriating,  and  of  considerable  height, 
at  Dolphinton,  in  Lanarkshire,  at  an  altitude  of 
IIOO  feet  or  1000  feet  above  sea-level  ;  and  in  many 
other  counties  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  specimens  of 
the  P.  Laricio  show  that  it  is  suited  to  the  climate 
of  Scotland.  From  the  long  taj)-root  of  this  Pine, 
it  is,  unless  frequently  and  regularly  transplanted 
when  young,  somewhat  difficult  of  removal,  and 
when  forming  plantations  small  plants  should  be 
used,  as  they  will  ultimately  succeed  better  than  those 
that  have  had  their  tap-rt>ot3  cut  when  young. 
Care  is  requisite  to  obt.ain  the  true  Corsican  Pine 
when  desired  for  ultimate  profit  and  for  heavy  timber 
purposes. 


"Walnut  trees. —From  the  figure.s  given  by 
"  Juglans,"  the  trunk  of  the  Walnut  tree  he  wishes 
to  dispose  of  contains  from  3.5  feet  to  40  feet.  I 
take  it  that  the  \'.i  feet  in  length  is  up  to  where  it 
commences  to  branch,  that  the  quarter  girth,  after 
allowing  for  bark  (taken  at  (i  feet  0  inches  up  the 
stem),  would  be  20  inches  or  '21  inches.  This, 
leaving  out  fractions,  would  be  oli  feet  and  40  feet 
The  branches  are  not  taken  into  account.  Unless 
these  are  considerable,  ' '  Juglans  "  will  have  found 
a  good  customer  if  he  secures  a  £.")  note. — D.  J.  Y 

Squirrels  (p.  :"i;)l). — Wherever  there  is  an 
abundance  of  Ifazel  Nuts  or  seeds  in  Spruce  or 
Fir  cones  the  nimble  little  squirrel  does  not  do 
much  harm,  but  if  food  is  scarce  he  is  not  particu- 
lar in  his  foraging.  I  was  at  Straff'an  last  summer, 
and  noticed  the  young  shoots  of  the  Horse  Chest- 
nuts hanging  brown  and  dead  near  the  tree  tops, 
and  was  told  that  this  was  owing  to  a  squirrel 
having  scooped  out  the  pith.  He  steals  Filberts 
antl  Walnuts  wholesale  if  his  woodland  supplies 
fail,  but  he  is  such  a  pretty,  sprightly  little 
animal,  that  much  is  forgiven  hira. — Veronica. 

Preservation  of  wood  by  lime. — I  have  for 
many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  preparmg  homegrown 
timber  of  the  inferior  sorts  of  Fir — Scotch,  Spruce, 
and  Silver — by  steeping  it  in  a  tank  (that  is,  a  hole 
dug  in  clay  or  peat,  which  was  fairly  watertight)  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  lime.  Its  effect  on  the  sapvvood 
is  so  to  harden  it  and  fill  the  pores  that  it  perfectly 
resists  the  attacks  of  the  little  wood- boring  beetle,  and 
makes  it,  in  fact,  equally  as  durable  as  the  made 
wood.  I  have  a  mill  which  was  lofted  with  Scotch 
Fir  prepared  in  this  way  in  lS;"iO,  and  it  is  in  perfect 
preservation.  The  timber  is  packed  .as  closely  as  it 
will  lie  in  the  tank,  water  is  let  in,  and  unslaked  lime 
is  thrown  on  the  top  and  well  stirred  about.  There 
is  no  danger  that  the  solution  will  not  find  its  w.iy  to 
everything  in  the  tank.  I  leave  the  wood  in  the  solu- 
tion from  two  to  three  months,  by  the  end  of  which 
time  an  inch  board  will  be  fully  permeated  by  it 
J(usts  and  beams  would,  of  course,  take  a  longer  time 
for  saturation  ;  hut  in  practice  we  find  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  two  to  three  months'  steeping  is 
sufficient  if  the  scantlings  are  cut  to  the  sizes  at 
which  they  are  to  be  used. — Fit  Id. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mond  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itseu  is  Nature. " — Shtiketpean. 


MODERN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  great  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Japanese  varieties  of  this  useful 
and  beautiful  autumn-flowering  plant  needs  no 
description  from  me.  It  is  of  the  later  develop- 
ments of  this  flower  that  I  would  speak  at  present, 
when  memories  of  the  late  shows  or  the  glowing 
presence  of  some  brilliant  flower  delight  the 
mind  or  the  eye.  Is  it  generally  understood  by 
amateurs  that  the  Japanese  varieties  are  more 
easily  and  certainly  grown  and  flowered  than 
the  older  and  well-known  incurved  varieties  \ 
Owing  to  the  great  height  of  some  of  the  show 
varieties,  such  as  Mdme.  C.  Audiguier,  Boule 
d'Or,  Comto  de  Gemiiny,  and  the  like,  amateurs 
too  often  think  they  must  not  try  to  grow 
Jitpanese  Chrysanthemums  ;  while  the  dwarfcst 
and  hardiest  varieties  are  now  to  be  found  in  this 
class.  Madame  C.  Desgrange  is  well  known  as 
the  earliest  of  white  Chrysanthemums,  and  it  is 
very  dwarf  in  habit.  G.  ^\'ermig,  its  yellow 
sport,  is  also  very  desirable,  and  should  be  sought 
after.  Next  on  the  list  in  earliness  comes  Margot, 
an  exquisite  pink  and  lemon  variety,  unequalled 
for  abundance  and  beauty  of  bloom,  lasting  far 
into  the  season.  Lady  Selborne  is  almost  as  good 
a  variety,  but  white  in  flower,  taller  in  growth, 
and  does  not  last  as  well.  Bertier  Rendatler,  a 
tall-growing  variety,  and  L'Or  du  Rhin,  of  a 
fcturdy  dwarf  habit,  are  two  yellows,  with  a  touch 
of  brown  heie  and  there,  that  grow  and  flower 
anywhere,  and  should  be  in  every  garden.  Some 
of  the  latest  additions  are  equally  valuable,  com- 
bining dwarfness  and  large-sized  blooms.  Val 
d'Andorie  is  a  singularly  line  rich  red  variety  ; 
and  Fleur  des  Bois  is  so  floriferous,  that  literally 
its  flowers  begin  at  the  level  of  the  pot.  La 
Nymphe  is  a  delightfully  fresh-tinted  lilac, 
of  extra  good  and  dwarf  habit,  but  so  well 
known  there  is  no  need  to  say  more.  Madame 
Henri  Jacotot  is  a  very  free  and  early-flower- 
ing crimson-brown,  of  large  size  and  good 
habit,  but,  save  in  the  early  sorts,  I  have  not 
yet  met  with  a  dwarf  white  Japanese  variety. 
True,  there  is  one  that  should  be  grown  by 
everybody — I  mean  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  for  this  has 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  continuing  to  push 
flowering  shoots  in  a  way  that  is  most  remark- 
able, so  that  a  careful  amateur  may  even  have 
five  series  of  blooms,  one  after  the  other.  The 
beauty  of  this  variety  is  (tiie  jiidicc)  unrivalled; 
it  may  be  grown  like  a  big  snowball,  or  you 
may  have  smaller  flowers  with  a  lemon  centre  and 
delicate  lace-like  petals  drooping  from  it. 

The  Japanese  varieties  give  the  brightest  colours 
in  purple  shades,  and  of  these  Mdme.  de  Sevin 
must  rank  first  for  habit  and  beauty  in  every 
way.  This  variety  has  been  largely  shown,  but 
its  beauty  as  a  garden  plant  is  even  greater,  and 
it  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  This 
year  Charles  Hubert  is  so  brilliant  in  red  and 
gold,  that  one  is  tempted  to  forgtt  that  last  year 
the  dull  and  cold  weather  in  autumn  prevented 
anything  beyond  a  scanty  and  imperfect  bloom 
(in  the  north),  while  all  the  previous  varieties 
succeeded;  so,  though  good,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  as  sure  as  those  mentioned  before. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  grounds 
on  which  that  most  useful  of  all  red  Chrysan- 
themums, CuUingfordi,  has  been  placed  among 
the  reflextd  varieties.     No  doubt  when  carefully 


disbudded  for  show  blooms,  a  fully  expanded 
cut  flower  is  rettexed ;  but  let  it  grow  more 
naturally  and  the  petals  will  curl  and  twist  till 
a  mass  of  flower  on  a  branch  attains  a  most  truly 
"Japanese''  efl'ect,  while  Elaine,  though  classed  as 
a  Japanese,  never  shows  any  such  characteristic, 
but  remains  reflexed  at  all  times.  Such  are  some 
of  the  experiences  of  a  northern  amateur. 

E.    H.  WOODALL. 


EVERGREENS  FOR  CHURCH  DECORATIOX. 

Thk  Evergreen  that  forms  the  prettiest  wreath  so 
that  all  its  sides  can  be  seen  is  the  Ivy,  short 
tufty  pieces,  which  are  often  laden  with  berries, 
alone  being  used.  I  prefer  the  Ivy  to  anything 
else  on  account  of  the  under  sides  of  its  leaves 
looking  ahnost  as  well  as  the  upper  surface,  and 
for  a  thick  wreath  it  is  well  fitted  ;  while  for  a 
slender  one  tree  Box  is  the  most  graceful — de- 
cidedly more  to  than  Cypress,  Yew,  or  anything 
else  ot  the  same  description  that  we  have  used. 
I  am  speaking,  it  must  be  recollected,  of  wreaths 
which  are  suspended  in  conspicuous  situations 
where  all  their  sides  can  be  seen.  Against  a  wall 
or  surrounding  a  pillar  I  am  not  sure  th.at  other 
materials  might  not  do  as  well,  but  I  believe  I  am 
light  in  selecting  the  Evergreens  mentioned 
for  making  a  light  festooning  for  open  work.  A 
very  pretty  festoon  is  also  made  out  of  some  of 
the  small-leaved  I'hillyreas ;  but  perhaps  the 
plants  that  furnish  twigs  from  which  the  quickest 
lengths  may  be  made,  and  that  look  well  at  the 
same  time,  are  the  Sweet  Bay,  Alaternus,  and, 
finally,  the  Laurustinus.  Portugal  Laurel  is  more 
suited  for  a  one-sided  wreath,  and  common  Laurel 
can  only  be  used  for  that  purpose,  but  we  have 
also  used  Evergreen  Oak,  Yew,  and  Holly.  The 
latter,  if  grown  at  all  robustly,  is  rather  stubborn 
and  intractable,  and  its  shoots  require  now  and 
then  to  be  cut  almost  through  (or  crippled,  as  we 
call  it)  to  induce  then  to  conform  to  the  line  re- 
quired. Holly  is  also  unpleasant  to  handle,  so 
that,  unless  for  special  purposes,  we  prefer  using 
something  else  ;  indted,  most  Evergreens  having 
plenty  of  smaller  medium  sized  leaves  answer  very 
well;  the  larger  leaved  kinds  get  flabby  too  soon, 
the  Aucuba  being  too  large  for  most  kinds  of  work, 
for  which  it  would  otherwise  be  adapted.  Nothing 
is  really  neater  than  the  Euonymus,  plain  green 
or  golden ;  the  common  Daphne  Laureola  or 
pontica  looks  better  in  a  growing  state  than  when 
made  into  wreaths,  its  foliage  being  too  much 
clustered  at  the  points  and  the  stem  indifferently 
clothed— a  remark  which  also  applies  to  the  larger- 
leaved  Berberis;  but  B.  Darwini  when  in  flower 
makes  a  handsome  wreath,  and  I  have  seen  a  very 
neat  one  made  of  Myrtle.  The  rather  scarce 
Griselinia  litoralis  might  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  could  it  only  be  obtained 
in  abundance;  and  I  have  also  found  that  the 
Majorca  Box  is  thoroughly  suitable,  but  I  have 
never  as  yet  seen  any  one  Cotoneaster  that  could 
be  recommended  for  the  purpose.  Various  other 
plants  besides  common  Evergreens  may  be  formed 
into  festooning.  Wo  have,  when  the  season  ad- 
mitted of  it,  made  many  yards  of  Rhododendron 
festoons,  securing  the  flower-heads  with  a  few 
inches  of  stalk  alone,  the  young  growths  on  all 
kinds  of  Evergreens  at  the  time  precluding  their 
being  used  with  the  flowers.  About  the  same 
time  the  Deutzia  gracilis  forms  an  excellent  fes- 
toon, followed  later  on  by  the  double-flowered 
Deuizia,  which,  being  in  spikes  about  the  length 
of  one's  arm,  forms  a  festoon  with  the  least  trouble 
of  anything,  unless  it  be  Fuchsias  of  the  hardy 
class,  which  are  also  available,  and  look  well.  In 
fact,  most  flowers  may  be  used  that  can  be  had  in 
abundance,  and  in  spikes  rather  than  corymbs. 
Spiigs  of  Oak,  with  the  dead  leaves  thickly  ad- 
hering to  them,  also  look  well  in  winter,  and  can 
be  worked  into  the  same  form  and  size  as  Ever- 
greens. Beech,  I  dare  say,  would  also  answer; 
but  I  have  not  tried  it.  Now  and  then,  however, 
we  have  used  strings  of  berried  plants,  and  one 
that  works  in  as  well  as  any  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  when  assisted  with  Evergreens,  is  the 


Privet,  with  its  clusters  of  jet-black  berries.  In 
like  manner  other  berried  plants,  such  as  the 
Mountain  Ash  and  all  the  Thorns,  might  help  to 
make  a  good  display. 

Having  a  quantity  of  the  twigs  ready,  which 
may  be  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  in  length,  a 
heap  of  them  is  laid  on  a  table  or  bench,  and  with 
string  that  most  people  would  call  very  small  a 
loop  is  made,  and  fastened  to  some  book  at  or  near 
the  end  of  the  table.  One  or  two  pieces  of  Ever- 
green are  then  held  in  the  left  hand,  while,  with 
the  other,  a  sort  of  hitch  knot  is  made  round  the 
Evergreens,  some  2  inches  or  3  inches  from  their 
points,  which  we  shall  say  is  the  beginning.  Ever- 
green twigs  are  added  near  the  butt  ends  of  those 
already  placed,  and,  the  string  being  carried 
down  in  the  midst  of  them,  is  made  to  form  an- 
other hitch  knot  round  both  the  tips  of  the  new 
shoots  and  the  butts  of  the  others,  a  process 
which  is  continued  on  until  a  convenient  length 
has  been  made,  which  may  be  about  10  feet  or 
12  feet.  For  convenience,  however,  the  string  is 
seldom  more  than  G  feet  long ;  otherwise  it  is 
liable  to  get  in  the  way,  and,  being  very  small,  is 
easily  knotted.  Care,  of  course,  must  be  taken 
not  to  confine  any  more  of  the  leaves  than  can 
be  helped  :  and  a  little  luactice  will  enable  any- 
one to  judge  how  much  of  the  tip  of  each  shoot 
should  be  left  beyond  the  first  tie,  the  shoots 
being  fastened  at  each  end,  and  a  rather  more 
secure  knot  being  made  at  the  end  of  all,  to  pre- 
vent it  coming  undone  when  moved,  as  these 
festoons  are,  where  amateur  decorators  have  their 
handling,  sometimes  subject  to  rough  treatment, 
which,  however,  they  usually  bear  without  injury. 
When  taken  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
hung  up,  they  can  be  joined  together  without  the 
joint  being  detected,  by  merely  tying  the  strings 
at  each  end,  taking  care  that  the  direction  of  the 
foliage  is  continuous  if  the  decoration  is  to  be 
carried  round  the  room,  or  in  one  direction. 
It  can  be  looped  up  at  any  place  required ; 
and,  the  string  forming  it  being  very  slender,  it 
can  either  be  suspended  to  a  tack  or  tent-hook,  or 
the  festoon  can  be  twisted  round  a  pillar  ;  or,  if 
hung  in  front  of  the  upright  mullion  of  a  church 
window,  will  hang  down  in  its  place  without  much 
trouble.  If  against  a  picture  or  looking-glass 
frame,  it  is  equally  available.  In  fact,  wreaths 
of  this  kind  may  be  made  to  do  service  in  various 
ways  where  no  nails  are  to  be  driven.  I  have  even 
known  the  weight  of  such  festoons  borne  by  an 
ordinary  pin,  forced  into  some  penetrable  portion 
of  the  moulding,  without  being  seen ;  while  the 
indented  work  that  frequently  surmounts  the 
moulded  work  of  a  screen,  or  other  portions  of 
church  architecture,  will  frequently  admit  of  a 
common  cork  being  fixed  between  the  notches, 
which  makes  a  most  excellent  support,  while,  in 
many  places,  a  small  tent-hook  may  be  inserted  in 
the  recesses  of  a  moulding,  or  in  other  places 
where  it  can  do  no  harm  -indeed,  it  is  not  bad 
practice  in  public  rooms,  that  are  frequently 
decorated,  to  fix  a  series  of  hooks  or  staples,  which 
prevent  further  damage  from  nails. 

In  carrying  wreaths  round  pillars,  I  may  men- 
tion that  it  is  better  to  have  two  or  more  such 
wreaths  than  one,  the  inclination  being  less,  and, 
I  think,  the  elTect  better.  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
four  such  wreaths  twined  round  a  very  stout 
pillar,  a  string  being  ( ied  tightly  round  the  capital 
just  above  the  narrow  moulding  so  as  to  keep 
them  up,  the  wreaths  commencing  there  and 
terminating  in  a  similar  way  at  the  bottom.  A 
thick  wreath  is  then  bound  round  both  top  and 
bottom,  and  it  much  enlivens  the  beauty  of  the 
spiral  wreaths  if  they  consist  of  two  different 
kinds  of  Evergreens  -say  one  of  them  Cypress, 
and  the  other  of  a  larger-leaved  plant,  such  as 
Ssveet  Bay  or  Alaternus,  or,  if  need  be.  Holly.  I 
would  hardly  recommend  that  more  than  two 
kinds  be  used,  unless  there  are  three  wreaths, 
which  cannot  be  worked  in  so  well,  but,  if  need 
be,  they  might  be  of  difl'erent  kinds.  G. 

Beautifying  odd  corners. — The  real  taste 
and  skill  of  a  person  is  more  generally  brought 
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out  in  the  odd  corners  of  a  place  than  in  ela- 
borate efforts,  and  the  more  the  odd  corners  are 
utilised  for  special  features  the  more  interesting 
the  place  becomes  when  a  person's  whole  strength 
is  laid  out  upon  one  elaborate  eflfort.  \\'hen  that 
is  seen,  the  whole  has  been  passed  under  review  ; 
but  special  features,  such  as  a  group  of  striking 
trees  or  shrubs  or  creepers,  a  cluster  of  Roses  or 
Pa3onies  or  Ferns,  may  be  dropped  in  anywhere. 
Often  by  brushing  up  the  waste  corners  of  a  place, 
and  placing  some  special  little  feature  there,  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  place  is  completely 
changed.  A  shady  corner,  planted  with  Ferns 
and  hardy  Cyclamens,  instantly  becomes  attrac- 
tive. And  dozens  of  similar,  but  separate,  ideas 
might  be  carried  out  at  a  trifling  expense,  so  that 
everywhere  something  of  interest  would  be  crop- 
ping up.  Tea  Roses,  Carnations,  Musk,  Honey- 
suckle, Jasmines,  Snowdrops,  Dafl'odils,  Primroses, 
and  Anemones  are  all  suggestive  in  their  way. 
Bits  of  rockwork  might  crop  out  in  appropriate 
situations.  In  short,  the  idea  only  requires  to  be 
thought  out  to  secure  many  exceedingly  interest- 
ing combinations. — E.  H. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Acacia  platyptera.— Tlii.s  is  at  ouceone  of  the  earliest 
ftiui  uijo  uf  tlie  njnst  sliuwy  of  Acacias.  It  makes  a  hand- 
some pot  jilaiit,  and  is  at  present  very  gay  in  the  large 
temperate  house  at  Kew,  wherG  some  ytars  biick  many 
species  could  be  seen  in  flower  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months. 

Goinphia  decora.— This  handsome  Brazilian 
shrub  is  now  very  conspicuous  at  Kew.  It  is  a  plant 
of  robust  habit  with  alternate,  shining  deep  green 
leaves  and  large  iianicles  of  brilliant  deep  yellow 
flowers,  and  as  it  continues  blooming  from  the  present 
thne  up  to  early  spring,  it.s  value  may  easily  be 
estimated. 

The  Bottle-brush  Flower  (Callistemon  line- 
are). — The  brilliant  scarlet  blooms  of  this  fine  old 
plant  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  tempen-ile  house  at 
Kew,  its  appearance  reminding  one  of  the  days  when 
this  and  its  near  allies,  together  with  the  banksias, 
Dryandras,  and  numerous  other  fine  Au.straliau 
plants  filled  the  large  conservatory  near  the  entrance 
gate. 

Salvia  leucantha. — Although  this  is  by  no 
means  so  showy  a  plant  as  S.  Pitcher!,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  welcome  addition  to  flowering  plants  at  this 
particular  season.  It  is  an  abundant  bloomer,  its 
long  spikes  of  lavender- coloured  flowers  being  very 
effective  in  the  greenhouses  at  Kew  at  the  present 
time. 

The  first  Daflfodil.— I  send  you  the  first  blooms 
of  the  season  of  Narcissus  pallidus  pra;co.\-,  opened 
under  glass  on  December  1(1.  You  can  still  perceive 
the  rich  May  perfume,  which  was  very  povverful  and 
agreeable  on  Saturday  ;  the  flowers  were  gathered  on 
Friday.  I  daresay  it  will  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  kuow  that  this  beautiful  Daffodil  can  be 
flowered  under  glass  so  early. — P.  B.iim. 

Jasininum  angulare. — This  is  a  very  free- 
flowering  and  graceful  species,  obtained  from  the 
Cape  by  a  Cambridge  lady,  and  sent  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  there.  It  is  grown  on  a  rafter  in  one  of  the 
greenhouses,  where  it  succeeds  well,  A  good  figure 
of  it  will  be  found  in  the  lliitanieal  Maijazine  for 
March  of  this  year.  To  the  greenhouse  species  it  is 
a  grand  acquisition.  Its  blossoms  are  very  sweet- 
scented. 

White  Dafifodils.— The  intended  trial  at  Chis- 
wick  has  been  alluded  to  so  many  times  lately,  that 
I  must  beg  to  be  allowed  a  word  of  e.xiilanation. 
Chiswick  was  first  named  as  being  a  central  and,  if 
one  may  call  it  so,  non  political  meeting  ground  for 
the  contending  varieties;  but  the  objectitm  was  raised 
that  the  soil  there  was  not  suitable  for  this  special 
class,  and  that  unless  seen  when  grown  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  a  proper  judgment  could  not 
be  formed  as  to  individual  and  distinctive  merits.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  a  similar  trial  might  be  made 
under  Mr.  Burbidge's  care  in  Dublin,  and  also  else- 
where in  any  suital>le  position;  but  the  difficulty  in 


carrying  this  out  was  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
questioned  varieties  which  it  was  wished  to  prove 
were  still  scarce,  and  that  their  owners  would  not 
care  to  part  with  many  of  these,  three  bulbs  at 
least  being  required  wherever  possible  to  ensure 
sufficient  means  of  comparison.  More  than  one 
of  those  present  promised  to  send  collections  to 
Chiswick  when  the  time  came,  and  in  July  I  began 
to  write  to  remind  them  of  their  promises,  and  also 
to  ask  others  to  join.  The  first  answer  I  received 
was  from  one  whose  acquiescence  was  specially 
desirable,  and  in  this  letter  the  writer  declined.  I 
had  other  letters  written  and  ready  to  send  off  when 
I  was  taken  ill  suddenly,  and  unable  at  the  time  to 
do  anything  further  in  the  matter  or  to  hand  it  over 
to  others.  Afterwards  I  had  to  give  up  the  hope  of 
getting  the  trial  carried  out  this  season.  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  delay  may  be  of  use  in  getting 
together  a  more  complete  collection  next  year,  with 
the  heartier  co-operation  of  all  in  any  way  interested 
in  these  beautiful  flowers. — C.  E.  ScRAME-DlCKiNS, 
Ifon.  Sfi\  Miirn'ssus  Commiitce. 

Centropogon  Lucyanus.— This  is  a  most  valu- 
able plant  for  winter-flowering  ia  a  cool  stove  or 
warm  greenhouse,  treated  either  as  a  shrubby  plant 
in  a  pot,  or  as  a  basket  plant  suspended  from  the 
roof.  In  the  latter  case  young  plants  should  be  struck 
from  cuttings  every  season.  The  flowers  are  long 
and  tubular,  soft  rosy  carmine  in  colour,  and  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion  upon  short  later.al  branches. 
We  recently  saw  it  in  the  aquatic  house  at  Kew. 

Anemone  Fannini. — We  stated  some  time  ago 
that  we  had  good  reasous  for  believing  this  grand 
African  Windflower  would  prove  hardy  in  England, 
and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  find  that  some  young 
plants  which  were  planted  in  a  border  out  of  doors  at 
Kew  have  not  been  injured  in  the  slightest  by  the 
severe  frostexperienced  on  several  nightslast week,  even 
quite  young  leaves  having  withstood  the  trial,  wliich 
on  one  night  was  severe  enough,  17''  of  frot-t  having 
iieen  registered  near  the  border  where  these  Anemones 
are  planted. 

Chrysanthemums     Meg     Merrilies     and 

Grandifloruni. — I  send  you  a  few  blooms  of  these 
two  excellent  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  to  show 
their  beauty  at  this  season.  I  have  grown  other  sorts, 
but  no  yellow  or  white  seems  to  equal  these  two. 
The  plants  from  which  the  flowers  were  cut  were 
grown  in  12-iuch  pots  and  stopped  once,  not  disbudded 
at  all.  They  were  watered  with  liquid  manure, 
and  otherwise  treated  as  if  for  producing  exhibition 
liloouLS.  The  plants  were  lovely  before  we  began  to 
cut  the  flowers  from  them.  —  J.  DoucHTV,  An'jUy  Park 
U aniens,  Orajihrook. 

*.j*  Excellent  flowers. — En. 

■Winter  flowers. — The  following  plants  were  in 
bloom  here  up  to  the  29th  of  November  in  a  high 
exposed  situation,  viz. : — 


and 


riaetas  Dahlia,  in  very  fchel- 
tered  p  )sitions 

Tagetes  pumila 

Lithospcrmum 

f'hrysauthcmura  segetum  and 
eoronarium 

Anemone  japonica 

Schiz  latylis 

Coreopsis 

Indian  Pink 

Michaelm.is  Daisy 

Tritoma 

Evening  Primrose 

Godetia 

Lupines 

Catananche  cferulea 

Roses 

Jtignonet'ce 

Sweet  Pea 

Nasturtium 

Tropjejlum  canarienso 

— M.  Iv.\NE,  Dain/stciii,  vutr  Petcj'sjli^'d,  Ihtnt^. 

Ipomasa  Horsfalliae  var.  Lady  Briggs.— 
This  new  variety  of  the  well-known  I.  Horsfalliie 
may  be  described  as  being  smaller  in  leaf,  in  flower,  a 
more  profuse  bloomer,  and  altogether  as  pretty  as  the 
original,  if  indeed  it  does  in»t  surpass  it  in  some  re- 
spects. One  may  see  both  the  type  and  the  variety 
growing  side  by  side  on  the  rafters  of  the  Bromeliad 
house  at  Kew,  and  may  therefore  judge  of  the  merits 
of  the  newer  kind.  We  think  it  so  beautiful,  that  we 
intend  to  make  a  coloured  illustration  of  it  for  The 


P.ULsy 

Yellow  Sultan 
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Garden.  Can  anything  in  the  way  of  flowers  be 
more  lovely  at  this  season  than  the  bright  carmine 
flowers  of  the  Ipomfea  ''.  The  elegance  of  the  plant 
when  growing  freely  up  a  pillar  or  rafter  is  most 
pleasing,  yet  you  may  not  find  it  grown  in  more  than 
one  in  twenty  private  gardens,  and  yet  people  are 
continually  asking  for  a  good  winter-flowering  stove 
climber.  This  Ipomasa  and  the  new  Bornean  .Jasmine 
(-Tasminum  gracillimura)  are  plants  which  anyone  can 
grow  in  a  stove,  and  can  be  obtaiued  cheaply. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society.— The  latest 
.Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  contains 
a  report  of  the  I'rimula  conference  and  exhibition, 
and  also  a  very  comprehensive  list  of  species  and 
varieties  of  Primula,  compiled  by  Mr.  Dewar,  of  Kew. 
This  list  alone  makei  the  Journal  valuable  to  culti- 
vators. A  report  of  the  conference  on  "  Orchid 
nomenclature,"  held  at  Liverpool  in  June  last,  ii 
also  given,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  much 
practical  value.  We  hope  that  the  other  publications 
announced  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

Clematis  Davidiana. — This  rare  and  interest- 
ing species  was  introduced  some  years  ago  to  the 
.Jardiu  des  IMantes  at  Paris.  It  belongs  to  a  small 
section  which  does  not  climb,  and  which  has  flowers 
very  much  resembling  those  of  a  Hyacinth.  It  is 
allied  to  C.  tubulosa,  but  differs  from  it  exctedingly 
in  appearance,  and  is  without  the  woody  stems  of 
that  species,  being  strictly  herbaceous  in  habit.  The 
stems  grow  about  4  feet  high,  and  have  long 
internodes  ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  handsome,  with 
elliptical  or  obovate  leaflets,  cuneate  at  the  base.  The 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  and  in  dense  fascicles  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  a  delicate  blue 
colour,  about  1]  inches  across,  and  very  sweetly 
scented.  The  dried  leaves,  too,  are  very  fragrant. 
It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  in  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden  flowers  from  July  to  the  end  of 
September. 

Erythronium    Nuttallianum    and    Bens 

canis  sibiricum. — Allow  me  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  these  Dog's-tooth  Violets.  E.  Nuttallianum, 
although  it  has  not  sufficient  character  to  distinguish 
it  botanically  from  americanum,  is  nevertheless  dis- 
tinct as  a  garden  plant.  The  leaves  are  plain  green, 
never  mottled,  and  the  segments  of  the  flower  are 
narrower,  longer,  and  not  blunt-pointed.  It  also 
!)ears  two  or  three  flowers  sometimes,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  more  elegant  plant  than  americanum  ;  be- 
sides, it  does  not  require  particular  soil.  E.  Dens- 
canis  sibiricum  and  japonicum  are  stated  to  be  inferior 
to  the  type.  I  do  not  kuow  the  Japanese  variety, 
but  sibiiicum  is  much  better  than  the  type;  the 
flowers  are  twice  as  large  and  better  coloured.  It 
can  scarcely  be  known  in  English  gardens,  as  it  was 
introduced  only  three  years  ago  by  Dr.  Regel. — Max 
Leichtlin,  Badcn-lkuhn. 

BiUbergia  vittata. — The  colleotion  of  Bromelia- 
ceous  plants  at  Kew,  which  some  time  ago  was 
augmented  by  the  celebrated  collection  formed  by 
the  late  Professor  Morren  at  Liege,  attracis  interest 
during  this  dull  season,  as  many  are  in  flower.  Some 
of  these  bear  inconspicuousflowers,  but  the  majorityare 
really  grand,  vieing  with  even  the  Orchid  flowers  in 
the  adjoining  house.  Perhaps  the  queen  of  the  great 
genus  BiUbergia  is  B.  vittata,  known  also  in  g.ardens 
as  B.  splendens.  This  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  ^'ictoria 
Water  Lily  house.  One  fine  plant  of  it  carries  three  or 
four  long  .spikes  drooping  from  the  top  of  the  tall, 
vasiform  crown  of  loaves.  The  flowers  are  a  bright 
purple,  while  in  coDtrast  to  these  are  numerous  large 
membranous  bracts  of  a  rich  carmine-red  colour, 
which  adorn  the  whole  length  of  the  spike.  The  plant 
is,  therefore,  very  showy,  and  the  leaves  being  varie- 
gated by  silvery  transverse  bands,  it  is  beautiful  even 
when  out  of  bloom.  The  healthy  look  of  all  the 
Bromeliads  at  Kow  is  remarkable,  indicating  that 
their  present  ([uarters  are  more  suitable  to  them  than 
the  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  of  the  Palm  house, 
where  they  were  previously  grown. 

Cheshunt  Hybrid  Rose-  -Nothing  that  anyone  caii 
say  will  ever  lower  this  Rose  iu  my  estimation.  Is  "  T.  W.  G.'' 
(p.  010)  right  in  classing  it  as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  V  At  p.  45-1 
1  said  it  was  "  generally  classed  as  a  Tea-seented  variety," 
and  so  I  find  it  to  be  iu  Messrs.  Vciteh's  catalogue,  and  also 
in  other  good  lists,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  it  anywhere 
amongst  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  — .T.  Muir,  Maraam. 
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When  not  treated  as  basket  plants,  Achimenes   with  carmine.     Fireflj-— reddish  carmine  ;  eye, 
are   usually  grown   in  shallow  pans,  by  which  ,  golden.      Grandis— deep    violet,    shaded    with 
ACHIMENES  IN  BASKETS.  means  a  greater   display   is   obtained    than    in   carmine.       Harry   Williams— bright  cerise  and 

ACHIMENES  seldom  now-a-davs  receive  that  POts-  Treated  either  as  pot  or  pan  plants,  they  niauve,spotted  maroon;  eye,  yellow.  Hoffgartner 
amount  of  cultural  attention  which  was  at  one  :  should  not,  however,  be  placed  in  their  flowering  Mastrana— purple,  spotted  crimson.  Longiflora 
time  so  freely  accorded  them.  They  came  origin-  positions  when  first  started  into  growth  ;  on  the  major— large,  pure  blue.  Longiflora  alba— pure 
ally  from  Central  Ameiica,  but  the  varieties  contrary,  when  some  2  inches  or_  3  inches  high,  white.  Leopard- magenta-rose,  spotted  throat, 
which  have  been  obtained  in  this  country  by  they  should  be  transplanted,  selecting  for  removal  Loveliness — rich  magenta  and  crimson;  eye, 
means  of  cross-breeding  far  surpass  the  species  s"ch  as  appear  to  be  about  ecjual  in  vigour;  golden  yellow.  Margaretta— pure  white.  Mauve 
in  beauty.  Achimenes  have  long,  slender,  catkin-  otherwise,  if  strong  and  weak  plants  are  taken  Queen— large,  pure  mauve.  Meteor— crimson- 
like tubers  or  corms,  liy  tlie  division  of  which  indiscriminately,  when  they  come  into  flower  scarlet  ;  eye,  yellow.  l\Iadame  A.  Verschaffelt, 
they  may  be  propagated"  as  well  as  by  cuttings  they  are  apt  to  have  a  patched  and  ragged  appear-  white,  veined  with  purple.  Pulchella — blue 
made  of  the  tops.  °  Tlie'y  love  heat,  shade,  and  a"ce.  Achimenes  being  deciduous  will,  soon  with  violet  centre.  Purpurea  elegans— deep 
'     ■        ■  ■  '  '       '  after  the  flowers  are  over,  cast  thtir  leaves,  and  ,  purplish  claret ;  throat,  orange.  Rollissoni — large, 

blue,     with      light 


moisture  during  the  growing  season,  but  when 
the  flowers  begin  to 


expand,  if  desirable, 
they  may  be  gradu- 
ally inured  to  with- 
stand the  tempera- 
ture of  a  somewhat 
cool,butclose  green- 
house. The  soil  in 
which  we  have 
found  them  to 
thrive  best  is  a  mix- 
ture of  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  well-decom- 
posed manure,  and 
sand  in  about  equal 
parts,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little 
loam  ;  the  drainage 
must,  of  course, 
always  be  kept  open 
and  free.  In  order 
to  maintain  a  suc- 
cession of  these 
beautiful  flowers,  a 
few  of  the  scaly 
tubers  should  be 
planted  monthly, 
from  about  the  be- 
ginning of  February 
until  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning 
of  JIay.  When  re- 
quired for  hanging 
baskets,  several  va- 
rieties of  difl'erent 
colours,  judiciously 
mixed  in  each 
basket,  produce  the 
finest  elfect  when  in 
flower,  but  for  put 
culture  we  prefer 
the  colours  kept 
separate ;  therefore, 
each  variety  should 
be  grown  by  itself. 
Achimenes,  how- 
ever, produce  the 
best  eifect  in  sus- 
pended baskets,  but, 
in  order  to  get  them 

to  display  their  flowers  to  the  greatest  advantage,    their  stems  will  decay.     During  this  stage  the    counted  on  December  1,  and  they  numbered  480 
the    baskets,    after    being    properly    tilled    and    supply  of  water  must  be  gradually  diminished    heads,  open  and  opening.    We  once  had  (372  heads 


Achimenes  in  a  hanging  basket.     Engraved  for  The  Gardes  from  a  photograph. 


spotted  throat.  Stel- 
la— clear  magenta ; 
eye,  orange-yellow, 
dotted  with  car- 
mine. Unique  — 
rosy-pink;  eye, deep 
yellow,  spotted  with 
crimson.  Vivicans 
— carmine  ;  eye, 
crimson.  Williams! 
—  brilliant  scarlet  ; 
throat,  orange- yel- 
low. 

W.  H.  G. 

Luculia  gratis- 
sima. — In  the  York 
Nurseries  this  grand 
old  plant  has  been 
blooming  freely  in 
small  pots  for  some 
time  past,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  in  TuE 
Gardex  (p.  5.34)  an 
account  of  a  plant 
of  Luculia  bearing 
100  heads  of  bloom. 
The  writer  is,  how- 
ever, wrong  when  he 
says  that  the  blooms 
last  several  days  in 
water.  They  take 
no  water  up  ;  con- 
sequently they  fade 
in  a  few  hours.  I 
have  cut  hundreds 
of  blooms  in  my 
time,  and  havefound 
this  to  be  the  case. 
The  only  way  to  save 
them  is  to  put  them 
overhead  in  water 
after  they  have  been 
exposed  in  a  room 
for  a  few  hours;  in 
this  way  they  may 
be  kept  a  little  lon- 
ger than  they  other- 
wise would  be.  Our 
old  plant  here  is  in 
great  beauty ;  the 
blooms    on   it   were 


planted,  should  be  placed  bottom  upwards  ;  the  until  the  lime  comes  when  they  are  quite  dor 

plants  will  push  through  the  soil  and  grow  erect,  mant ;  then  the  supply  should  entirely  cease,  and 

As  they  advance  in  growth,  the  stronger  kinds  the  pans  or  baskets  sliould  be  removed  to  a  dry, 

will  be  benefited  by  having  their  points  pinched  cool  place  for  the  winter,  whence  they  can  be 

otf  at  once — an  operation  which  tends  to  make  brought  forward   as  required   in   the   following 

the  plants  more  massive  through  the  production  spring. 

of  laterals.     Owing  to  the  check  thus  received.  The  following  selection  comprises  some  of  the 

too,  the   weaker-growing  kinds  are   enabled  to  [  very  best  varieties,  and  represents  a  good  varia- 

keep  on  a  more  equal    footing   with  the   more  tion  in  the   way  of  colour.     Admiration — deep 

vigorous  growers.     When  the  plants  show  signs  rose  ;    eye,   white.      Argus — deep    plum-colour, 

of  flowering,  the  baskets  may  be  hung  up  in  their  spotted  with  carmine  ;    eye,  orange.     Ambrose 

proper  places  ;  their  bottoms  will  be  well  fur-  Verschaffelt — white,    flaked    witli    orange    and 

nished,  and  the  gentle  curve  upwards  which  the  purple.      Diadem— magenta  and  crimson;   eye, 

shoots  are  sure  to  take  serves  to  bring  tlie  blooms  yellow.      Edmund   Bossier — white   and   purple! 


more  plainly  into  view. 


of  bloom  on  it.  But  it  has  been  considerably 
reduced  of  late,  as  it  overgrew  everything  near  it. 
It  was  planted  in  a  small  border,  15  inches  wide, 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  it  has  never  been  dis- 
turbed since.  It  is  top-dressed  every  season,  and 
is  given  a  little  weak  guano  water  when  making 
its  growth.  —  ^^'ILLI.\.■^I  Cclverwell,  Thorpe 
Perron',  Biyja/e. 

Azalea  Deutsch.  Perle. — This  is  one  of  the 
best  Azaleas  for  forcing  with  which  I  have  yet 
met.  Its  flowers  are  a  beautiful  clear  white,  semi- 
double,  with  petals  so  finely  rounded  that  they 
make  a  good  substitute  tor  those  of  Gardenias. 
It  is  a  free-flowering  variety,  and  if  very  gently 
forced,  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  Christmas.     A 


flaked  with  orange.     Eclipse — orange-red,  spotted    w'ell- shaped  young  plant  of  this  Azalea  covered 
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with  bloom  makes  a  grand  table  plant.  After 
blooming,  we  kept  our  plants  growing  on  in  gentle 
heat,  and  during  the  autumn  they  were  set  out  of 
doors  in  a  shaded  position  for  a  couple  of  months. 
They  were  moved  under  glass  a^ain  early  in 
October,  when  the  most  forward  of  them  were 
placed  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  are  now  in 
bloom.  Anyone  wanting  really  good  white  flowers 
at  Christmas  should  make  a  note  of  this  variety, 
which  certainly  forces  easier  into  bloom  early  than 
many  of  the  older  white  varieties.  In  the  case  of 
Azaleas,  double  or  semi-double  flowers  are  best,  as 
they  are  more  lasting  than  single  ones.  For  de- 
corative purposes  where  it  is  desirable  to  have 
large  heads  of  bloom  on  plants  in  as  small  pots  as 
possible,  this  variety  is  very  useful,  and  if  the 
drainage  is  kept  perfect  and  the  soil  never  allowed 
■to  get  dry,  it  is  surprising  what  fine  plants  of  it 
may  be  grown  in  Cinch  pots. — J.  G.  H. 


CAMELLIA  FLOWERS. 

Double  Camellias,  that  used  to  be  looked  upon 
as  second  to  no  flower  for  use  in  a  cut  state,  have 
somewhat  lost  favour,  especially  the  higher 
coloured  ones.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the  beauty  and 
adaptability  of  the  flowers  of  this  matchless 
Evergreen  for  use  in  floral  arrangements  of  all 
kinds  are  such  as  to  ever  maintain  it  in  the  front 
rank.  Not  the  least  of  the  merits  which  the 
plant  possesses  is  its  adaptability  to  widely  diffe- 
rent treatment.  It  is  well  known  to  be  able  to 
live  out  of  doors,  and  pass  uninjured  through 
severe  winters  in  many  parts  of  England,  yet, 
except  for  the  mere  novelty  of  the  tiling,  or  to 
gratify  an  inclination  sometimes  evinced  to  do 
that  with  some  particular  plant  which  can  be 
much  better  and  easier  done  with  others,  Ca- 
mellias are  not  likely  to  be  much  used  for  grow- 
ing in  the  open  air  ;  so  treated  they  bloom  late 
in  spring,  when  the  flowei-s  are  least  wanted  and 
short-lived,  besides  their  being  liable  to  suffer 
from  the  frosts  that  occur  at  that  season.  So  far 
as  outdoor  cultivation  is  concerned,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  Camellias  will  never  be  used  to 
an  extent  worth  naming.  In  a  cold  house,  that 
is,  where  there  is  no  means  of  giving  them  arti- 
ficial heat.  Camellias  thiive  well  and  flower  pro- 
fusely, especially  when  planted  out  in  a  well 
prepared  bed  and  allowed  sufficient  room.  But 
under  such  conditions  they  bloom  late,  not 
coming  in  until  much  of  the  time  during  which 
their  flowers  are  most  required  is  past,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  blooms  do  not  last  more  than 
half  the  time  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  in 
the  winter  when  the  sun  has  little  power,  and 
whilst  there  is  no  disposition  in  the  plants  to 
begin  making  growth.  When  the  plants  are 
kept  constantly  in  a  house  of  this  description 
where  no  means  exist  of  excluding  frost,  if 
grown  in  pots  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
plunged,  otherwise  when  standing  above  the 
surface  the  soil  gets  frozen  through  causing  it  to 
expand  in  a  way  that  is  sure  to  break  the  pots ; 
when  in  tubs  or  boxes  this  will  not  occur,  but 
the  expansion  of  the  fi'ozen  soil  crushes  the 
roots  ;  consequently  even  when  they  are  grown  in 
tubs  or  boxes  plunging  becomes  necessary. 
Those  who  have  had  ever  so  little  to  do  with 
Camellias  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  the 
most  usual  way  of  treating  them  is  to  subject  the 
plants  to  a  moderate  amount  of  fire-heat,  with  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  shade  for  a  time  after  the}- 
have  dore  blooming  until  the  buds  are  set  and 
have  attained  more  or  less  size,  after  which  heat 
is  discontinued  until  the  winter  comes  round, 
when  as  much  is  applied  as  will  keep  them  at 
something  like  an  ordinary  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture. Oftener  than  otherwise  the  plants  are 
located  at  this  season  with  various  other  things 
that  require  greenhouse  warmth,  and  to  which  all 
are  alike  subjected. 


Simple  as  the  treatment  is,  and  comparatively 
little  the  judgment  required  to  regulate  the  set- 
ting and  development  of  the  flower-buds,  so  as  to 
have  the  plants  in  bloom  at  any  given  time 
when  they  may  be  wanted,  it  often  happens  that 
when  the  time  they  are  required  approaches,  it 
is  found  that  the  flowers  will  be  late,  and  then 
heat  is  used  with  the  intention  of  hastening  on 
their  opening.  When  this  is  done,  unless  care  is 
taken  not  to  raise  the  temperature  more  than  that 
of  a  warm  greenhouse — say,  about  45°  in  the 
night,  with  a  little  more  by  day — and  to  see  that 
the  atmosphere  is  never  allowed  to  get  dry,  it  is 
all  but  certain  that  some  of  the  buds  will  fall  off 
without  opening.  The  danger  of  this  happening 
when  heat  is  used  to  push  on  the  flowering  of 
these  plants  after  once  they  have  been  subjected 
to  cold  treatment  after  the  buds  were  set  is 
known  to  those  who  have  had  much  experience 
with  them ;  still  there  is  nothing  more  common 
than  to  see  this  mishap  occur.  If,  in  place  of 
thus  attempting  to  push  them  on  after  they  have 
had  a  season  of  cool  treatment  that  has  reduced 
them  to  a  dormant  state,  the  heat  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  whilst  making  growth  and  setting  tlieir 
buds  had  been  long  enough  continued  so  as  to 
sufficiently  develop  the  buds  to  enable  them  to 
open  at  the  time  the  flowers  were  wanted,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  a  subsequent  applica- 
tion of  heat,  and  the  premature  dropping  of  the 
unopened  flowers  would  not  take  place,  the  buds 
simply  keeping  on  swelling  until  they  opened. 
It  is  the  stoppage  that  takes  place  consequent  on 
the  heat  being  cut  off  for  a  time  that  brings 
about  a  condition  in  the  plants  that  does  not 
admit  of  their  being  afterwards  hurried.  But  it 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  forethought  and  ex- 
perience to  thus  regulate  the  length  of  time  the 
plants  are  kept  in  heat  after  the  buds  are  set,  so 
as  to  have  them  in  flower  at  any  particular  time, 
as,  if  the  heat  is  kept  on  too  long,  they  will  bloom 
sooner  than  required.  Instances  in  proof  of  this 
are  by  no  means  rare  where  plants  that  have 
flowered  early  have  been  kept  too  long  in  a 
warm  house,  the  result  being  the  too  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  buds  and  premature  opening  of 
the  flowers. 

One  of  the  first  cases  that  I  recollect  seeing  of 
this  kind  was  soon  after  I  went  to  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  where  a  person  I 
knew  who  grew  fruit  and  flowers  for  sale  had 
some  half-dozen  plants  of  the  old  double  white 
variety  that,  after  flowering,  were  placed  in  heat 
in  the  usual  way.  The  intention  was  to  keep 
them  in  warmth  long  enough  to  get  the  buds 
sufficiently  up  in  size,  so  that  the  flowers  would 
open  considerably  earlier  than  they  had  done 
the  season  previous ;  but  the  heat  was  kept  on 
too  long,  and  the  flowers  all  at  once,  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  began  to  show  colour. 
The  plants  were  then  turned  out  of  doors  in  a 
cool,  .shady  place ;  but  this  had  no  eff"ect,  as  they 
were  in  full  bloom  in  a  few  weeks.  Camellia 
blooms  were  then  in  winter-time  worth  very 
much  more  than  they  are  now,  and  the  owner 
lamented  much  at  what  he  looked  on  as  the  loss 
of  his  crop  of  flowers  ;  yet  lie  did  not  come  out 
of  the  mishap  so  badly.  There  happened  to  be 
a  wedding  in  a  nobleman's  family  in  the  locality, 
and  white  Camellias  were  to  be  the  principal 
flowers  used  ;  none  were  to  be  met  with  about 
London  ;  the  prematurely-flowered  plants  were 
heard  of  in  the  quarter  where  the  flowers  were 
wanted,  and  the  owner  did  not  miss  the  chance 
of  making  a  good  price  out  of  them,  some  six 
or  eight  dozen  being  supplied  at  7s.  per  flower. 
But  times  are  changed  ;  now  the  great  London 
growers  of  Camellias  would  be  glad  to  get  that 
much  a  dozen,  even  at  Christmas,  or  the  time 
when  the  flowers  above  named  were  wanted — 
about  the  end  of  August. 


There  is  no  difficulty  in  having  Camellia 
flowers  for  nine  or  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
or,  possibly,  all  the  year  round,  provided  the 
.'tock  of  plants  is  sufficient  and  there  is  the  re- 
quisite knowledge  and  means  of  regulating  the 
growth,  setting  the  buds,  and  forwarding  them  so 
as  to  bring  them  in  at  the  time  required.  Mes.srs. 
Cuthbert,  of  Southgate,  who  are  amongst  the 
most  successful  growers  of  these  flowers,  and  who, 
I  believe,  are  always  the  earliest  in  the  market, 
now  have  them  constantly  from  the  end  of  July 
to  the  end  of  May.  They  have  a  very  large 
stock,  most  of  which  is  planted  out,  consequent 
on  which  the  plants  that  occupy  any  particular 
house  do  not  admit  of  being  brought  into  flower 
in  succession  in  the  way  that  can  be  done  when 
they  are  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  and  are,  there- 
fore, movable.  But  they  have  a  number  of 
houses  devoted  to  Camellias  alone,  and  the  time 
when  the  plants  occupying  each  house  come  in  is 
regulated  by  the  early  or  later  time  of  growth, 
and  the  length  of  time  the  heat  is  kept  on  after 
the  buds  are  set.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  only  this 
way,  that  the  time  of  flowering  can  be  satisfac- 
torily determined  by  the  use  of  fire-heat.  At- 
tempting to  push  on  the  opening  of  the  flowers 
by  the  appilication  of  fire-heat  late  in  autumn,  or 
in  winter,  is  doing  the  work  at  the  wrong  end. 
T.  B. 

The  first  Chrysanthemum. — Is  Dr.  Sharpe 
the  first  Chrysanthemum  ?  Being  much  interested 
in  this  question,  started  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  and 
further  commenteJ  on  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who, 
writing  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Salter's  seedlings, 
says,  "  I  fancy  Dr.  Sharpe  was  not  one  of  them," 
I  have  carefully  looked  through  the  last  five  cata- 
logues issued,  previous  to  his  retirement,  by  Mr. 
Salter,  1S6.5 — 18G9,  inclusive,  which  I  have  bound 
and  kept  in  memory  of  my  correspondence  with 
him,  and  visits  to  his  nursery.  Tlie  first  place 
where  the  name  Dr.  Sharpe  occurs  is  at  page  l.'i 
in  the  catalogue  for  spring,  1S68,  where  it  i< 
amongst  the  "Second  Section — Large  Flowers," 
the  "First  Section"  being  the  novelties  of  the 
year.  The  name  Sharpe  is  there  repeated  within 
brackets,  as  being  the  name  of  the  raiser,  pre- 
sumably. In  no  ca?e  has  this  name  been  in- 
serted amongst  the  novelties  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Salter.  In  the  Ganlrner^'  Chronicle  of  Nov.  '21, 
1S()S,  it  is  one  of  those  described  as  the  most 
striking  varieties  then  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Saltei's 
nursery. — J.  T.  Foe,  liirtrntov. 

Isolepis  gracilis  as  a  wall  plant.  — 
"J.  G.  H.'s"  note  on  the  usefulness  of  this  plant 
as  a  fringe  to  a  plant  stage  (p.  r)l'2)  induces  me  to 
strongly  recommend  it  as  a  wall-clother  for  a 
moist  plant  stove  or  fernery.  Flanted  in  small 
recesses  on  a  cork-covered  or  other  wall  in  a  little 
maiden  loam,  or  loam  and  leaf  mould,  it  will  quickly 
establish  itself,  and  cover  the  entire  surface  with 
roots  and  its  Grass,  or,  rather.  Rush  like  leaves. 
The  firmer  it  can  be  made  at  starting,  and  the 
more  liberally  it  is  watered  afterwards  the  more 
luxuriantly  it  will  grow  and  the  denser  will  be  its 
verdure.  Under  such  conditions,  too,  the  leaves 
will  grow  to  an  abnormal  length,  and  the  effect  is 
most  beautiful,  either  by  itself  or  intermixed  with 
the  more  slender  Maiden-hair  Ferns  or  delicately 
variegated  Fittonias.  The  Isolepis  should  be 
looked  over  once  a  month  or  so,  and  the  faded 
leaves,  which  will  be  found  underneath  the  others, 
should  be  pulled  or  dressed  olf.  This,  with 
copious  watering,  is  positively  all  the  attention 
needed  to  keep  an  Isolepis-clothed  wall  charmingly 
fresh  and  verdant  for  years.  The  plant  enjoys 
heat,  though  it  also  thrives  well  in  tlie  green- 
house, window  garden,  or  sitting-room.  The 
finest  plant  ever  seen  by  the  writer  was  over 
'2  feet  aoro's.  It  was  placed  on  a  small  plant 
stand  nearly  a  yard  high,  and  its  long  drooping 
leaves  almost  reached  the  ground.  This  plant 
had  never  once  sulfered  for  lack  of  water,  and 
had  been  in  a  shady  window  in  a  sitting-room  for 
years.     I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  the  leaves 
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so  long  and  slender,  unless  in  the  case  of  plants 
grown  in  a  stove  temperature.  The  Isolepis  is 
rather  a  dangerous  plant  to  use  for  decorative 
purposes  ;  if  employed  to  depend  from  a  vase 
or  basket  its  leaves  must  be  kept  dry,  for  no 
fooner  are  they  wetted  along  their  entire  length 
than  each  thread-like  leaf  becomes  a  syphon  or 
capillary  tube,  and  these  will  very  speedily  empty 
the  vase  or  bucket  of  water  on  to  the  table,  or 
over  the  furniture  or  carpet. — Hoktus. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  OF  1S8G. 

Ai.THoicH  large  numbers  of  new  Chrysanthe- 
mums have  at  different  times  been  introduced, 
never  until  the  early  part  of  this  year  has  so  large 
an  iaflux  taken  place.  A  few  years  back  it  was 
the  custom  to  receive  about  a  score  of  new 
Japanese  varieties  from  the  Continent,  with  the 
occasional  addition  of  an  incurved  sport,  or 
p8rhapstwo;butrecentlywehavehadnoveltiesfrom 
America,  Japan,  and  Franco.  It  may  be  roughly 
estimated  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  not 
less  than  l.'iOO  diti'erent  kinds  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  commerce,  and  how  far  this  state  of  things  is 
beneficial  or  otherwise  to  the  grower  it  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  say,  especially  when  looked  at 
in  a  broad  sense.  The  thirst  for  novelties  con- 
tinues, and  the  united  efforts  of  raisers  do  not 
apparently  assuage  it. 

Having  been  present  at  botli  of  the  exhibitions 
held  at  the  Aquarium  under  the  auspices  of  our 
National  Society,  and  having  attended  all  the 
meetings  of  its  Horal  committee,  I  have  had  ample 
opportunity  of  closely  scrutinising  many  of  these 
new  flowers.  In  addition  to  that,  visits  to  several 
private  collections,  local  e.Nhibitions,  and  other 
establishments  in  which  Chrysanthemums  are 
grown  enable  me  to  give  some  little  account  of 
such  new  forms  as  seem  to  promise  well  for  the 
future.  I  leave  the  task  of  describing  the  new 
incurves  to  others  ;  at  least  fifteen  of  the  new 
Japanese  sorts  arrested  my  attention  in  a  very 
striking  way,  and  they  are  as  follows  :  — 

MoNs,  W.M.  TInLMES.— .\ii  early-llowcriiig  liybiid  (Japanese) 
wii  h  reftexed  florets  of  dark  eriaison  ;  sliaded  velvety  brown, 
an  1  having  a  golden  reverse ;  very  .striking. 

Miss  Stevens. -A  large  well-fjrmed  tlower  raised  by  IVtr. 
Stevens,  of  Putney,  of  a  soft  mauve  or  lilae  colour. 

Mdi.le.  Paitle  Dt'Tol'U. — A  very  large  flower;  light  rose, 
crramy  white  centre. 

Wm.  Clark — A  semi-early  bloomer  ;  salmon  red  and  gold  ; 
moat  attractive. 

CdARLoTTR  MnvTCABRiER.— A  beautlfvil  large-sized  rosy 
flower  with  drooping  florets. 

Carew  Undkrwoop. — A  sport  from  Baronne  de  Frailly;  in 
all  respects  similar  to  the  parent  but  in  colour,  which  seems 
to  approach  a  rosy  chestnut-brown. 

A.  Vn.^TTE  DES  PRCciNES. — Au  early-flowcring  variety; 
violet  and  rose,  suffused  with  salmon. 

BuTTKRCuj'.— A  tine  bright  yellow,  drooping-petallcd  flower; 
r.dsed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Salter. 

Phiebvs.— Another  fair-sized  yellow  flower  with  long 
spreading  florets. 

Edouahd  Ai'DiGuiER. — Very  decp-coloured  velvety  purple- 
violet  with  a  distinct  silver  reverse  ;  a  large  flower  and  a 
great  acquisition. 

La  Triompiiante. -A  French-raised,  full,  comp,ictly-built 
variety  when  opening ;  it  becomes  rather  loo^e  with  .age ; 
the  florets  are  broad  and  flat ;  colour  rose,  on  a  white 
ground. 

Uoi  PES  Japoxais. —Immense  flower;  deep  orange-re^ 
■with  golden  tips. 

Moo.NLiGHT.— A  fine  large  white  variety  of  transafantic 
01  igin. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  .loNES.— A  yellow  counterpart  of  Ethel. 
5Ir.  Ralpu  Br;ocKLEBANK.— A  sport  from  Meg  .Merrilic-s 
with  cle.U'  yellow  flowers  ;  form  resembles  the  type. 

There  are  several  others  in  the  Japanese  class 
that  may  eventually  prove  to  be  desirable  sorts, 
but  I  hardly  care  to  recommend  them,  as  they 
were  in  several  cases  past  their  best,  or  not  in  a 
good  state,  on  account  of  their  immature  condition 
when  seen.  I  merely,  therefore,  mention  tliese  by 
name :  Souvenir  d'AngMe  Amiel,  Mdme.  Marie 
tMos,  L'Aureole,  Dr.  Cre'vaux,  Blanc  Prt'eoce, 
Vierge  Japonaise.  We  must  consequently  wait 
another  season  to  see  how  these  will  turn  out. 

Amongst  large  Anemone-flowered  kinds  atten- 
tion may  justly  be  drawn  to— 


Cfncinnati. — (>ne  of  the  old  type;  colour  clear  rose  ;  size 
rather  above  the  average. 

CiTRTNus. — Another  of  the  Fame  class ;  colour  dull  bulT- 
ycUow,  curious  but  choice. 

La  MARcuERri'E, — .\  beautiful  companion  to  such  flowers 
.as  Fleur  de  Marie  ;  this  novelty  is  a  self-coloured  variety, 
bright  violet,  and  exquisitely  built. 

Jeanne  Martv.— A  Japanese  Anemone  with  drooping 
guard  florets  white  and  lilac. 

Mdme.  Ghvs.— .\  hybrid  .\nemone  with  lengthy  horizont.a^ 
guard  florets  ;  self,  lilac. 

Among  the  new  Pompons  I  particularly  ad- 
mired— 

.\[.irE  HirrriiER.-  -\  sport  from  tht  wcU-known  Lyon,  and 
of  similar  shape  ;  colour  deep  orange. 

Mdli.e.  Elise  Dordan.— a  perfect  little  gem  ;  the  flowers 
are  quite  globular,  of  good  sv.e,  and  the  colour  delicate  light 
lilac  deepening  to  mauve. 

Wm.  Bealev  —A  pretty  bloom ;  colour  soft  mauve  and 
cre-am ;  good  size. 

Precocite.— Somewhat  large,  and  of  a  fine  dark  crimson. 

C.  H.  P. 


CINERARIAS  AND  CALCEOLARIAS. 
CiN'KK.\RiA.s  we  expect  to  make  a  brave  show  in 
the  greenhouse  during  the  four  months  beginning 
with  the  new  year.  They  should  be  grown  in  pots 
ranging  in  size  from  .1  inches  in  diameter  to 
SI  inches.  Those  in  small  pots  are  intended  to 
flower  early ;  those  in  the  larger  pots  are  expected 
to  Bower  in  April ;  at  least,  they  are  at  their  best 
about  the  middle  of  that  month.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  upon  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  the  quality  of  the  flowers  of  the 
Cineraria,  and  also  in  the  habit  of  the  plants. 
Mr.  James,  of  Farnham  Royal,  ha=!  made  both 
classes  of  plants  a  speciality.  He  has  bestowed  in- 
finite pains  upon  them,  and  the  results  arc  well 
known.  Six  or  eight  years  ago  it  was  hinted  that 
perfection  had  been  reached.  The  old  species  C. 
cruenta  was  brought  forward  as  a  novelty,  but  it 
seems  to  have  retired  again  into  the  background. 
Fine  hybridised  seedling  forms  now  hold  the  high 
position  which  they  undoubtedly  merit.  Propa- 
gated plants  and  seedlings  may  be  grown  and 
flowered  ei)ually  well  if  their  culture  is  under- 
stood. The  time  to  propagate  them  is  in  Jlay  or 
early  in  June,  whether  they  are  to  be  raised  from 
seeds  or  from  cuttings.  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
are  about  to  increase  the  stock  of  some  choice 
variety.  We  cut  the  plant  down  as  soon  as  the 
flowering  period  is  over,  and  from  the  base  of  the 
old  stems  young  growths  are  produced.  These 
may  be  removed  as  soon  as  ready,  with  a  portion 
of  roots  attached  to  them,  and  be  potted  in  small 
pots,  using  light,  sandy  soil,  but  by  the  time  most 
of  these  offsets  are  got  ready,  the  weather  will  be 
warm  and  bright,  a  state  of  things  which  the 
Cineraria  dislikes.  The  best  position  for  the 
plants  would  therefore  be  under  handlights  or 
frames  on  the  north  side  of  a  low  wall  or  fence. 
The  lights  should  be  kept  rather  close  until  fresh 
roots  are  formed,  but  when  that  has  taken  place, 
admit  a  small  portion  of  air,  gradually  increasing  it 
until  it  is  safe  to  remove  the  lights  altogether.  In 
summer  and  early  in  autumn  the  lights  may  re- 
main oft'  the  plants  both  night  and  day.  Gentle 
showers  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  them,  but 
heavy  thunderstorms  they  cannot  bear,  and  there- 
fore from  these  they  should  be  protected  by  the 
lights. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  in  May,  June,  or  July,  or  in 
all  three  months  to  produce  a  succession  of  bloom, 
and  the  seedling  plants  should  be  treated  exactly 
the  same  as  those  propagated  from  cuttings. 
Neither  the  seedlings  nor  the  propagated  plants 
make  such  rapid  growth  at  first  as  they  do  subse- 
quently, when  they  have  been  placed  in  larger 
pots  ami  in  good  compost.  Good  loam  is  essential 
for  the  production  of  the  finest  specimen  plants. 
To  four  parts  of  loam,  add  one  of  leaf-mould,  one 
of  decayed  manure,  and  some  sharp  sand.  Turfy 
loam  is  best,  as  it  is  of  an  open  texture,  owing  to 
the  decayed  herbage  which  it  contains.  We  had 
our  plants  out  in  frames  until  October  this  year, 
when  they  were  taken  into  a  span-roofed  house, 
and  since  that  time  their  growth  has  been  most 
remarkable.  Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  mid- 
winter,  or  nearly  so,   they   require  rather  more 


attention  than  heretofore  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
good  health  ;  for,  once  allow  them  to  get  into  a 
bad  condition,  and  they  take  long  to  recover  lost 
ground  ;  moreover,  they  cannot  be  made  good. 
Cinerarias  are  not  nearly  so  hardy  as  Calceolarias. 
A  degree  of  frost  that  would  not  touch  the  latter 
would  put  the  former  past  remedy.  The  tempe- 
rature may  fall  during  severe  frost  to  85"  ;  but 
if  maintained  between  that  and  4(1",  the  plants 
will  do  admirably.  All  our  plants  have  now  been 
placed  in  their  flowering  pots,  and  they  must  be 
kept  steadily  growing  during  winter.  This  they 
will  do  in  the  minimum  temperature  just  indi- 
cated. In  mild  weather,  the  lowest  temperature 
will,  however,  probably  be  nearer  M"  than  40" 
without  artificial  heat.  Cinerarias  must  never 
be  allowed  to  get  over-dry  at  the  roots.  A 
state  of  dryness  that  would  suit  a  .specimen  Pe- 
largonium would  be  disastrous  if  applied  to  a 
Cineraria. 

Ample  ventilation  is  required  even  in  winter, 
but  precautions  must  be  taken  not  to  expose  the 
plants  to  high  winds,  which  would  be  sure  to 
damage  the  leaves.  Two  parasites  are  trouble- 
some at  this  season,  but  both  of  them  can  be  kept 
at  a  distance  provided  prompt  remedies  are 
applied.  Green-fly  does  most  injury  if  undis- 
turbed, but  it  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  fumigat- 
ing with  tobacco  smoke,  or,  what  is  better  still, 
let  the  house  containing  the  plants  be  fumigated 
once  in  three  or  four  weeks,  because  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good 
large  specimen,  the  centre  of  the  plant  must  be 
pinched  out  when  a  few  inches  high.  It  will  soon 
start  into  growth,  but  in  the  meantime  the  large 
leaves  will  have  increased  in  size  and  closed  in 
over  the  centre.  They  should  therefore  be  tied 
out  to  allow  of  light  and  air  to  reach  the  young 
growths.  Another  important  point  is  that  of 
keeping  the  plants  clo.se  to  the  glass  at  mid- 
winter; the  leaves  should  if  possible  be  within 
I)  inches  or  12  inches  of  it,  but  they  would  be 
injured  if  they  came  into  contact  with  it. 

Calceolarias  require  treatment  very  similar  to 
that  just  described,  and  they  are  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  Their  seeds,  I  may  mention,  are 
very  minute,  and  require  great  care  in  handling. 
The  surface  soil  in  the  pot  or  pan  in  which  they 
are  to  be  sown  must  be  finely  sifted  and  made 
quite  level.  Sow  the  seeds  carefully  and  merely 
sprinkle  some  sand  thinly  over  them.  The  small 
plants  when  up  are  very  fragile  at  first ;  a  dash  of 
water  carelessly  applied  might  wash  them  out  of 
the  pots,  but  when  they  have  once  passed  through 
the  initial  stages  they  speedily  increase  in  size, 
and  but  for  green-fly,  which  is  even  more  partial 
to  the  leaves  of  this  plant  than  it  is  to  those  of 
the  Cineraria,  they  would  soon  form  handsome 
specimens.  It  may,  however,  easily  be  kept  off  if 
precautions  are  taken  to  fumigate  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  weeks.  Pinching,  tying,  watering, 
and  other  cultural  details  are  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  C'ineraria.  J.  Don;L.\s. 


Roman  Hyacinths. — These  early  flowering 
bulbs  come  in  at  a  time  when  flowers  of  any  kind, 
and  particularly  white  ones,  are  very  valuable. 
They  may  be  had  in  bloom  quite  early  in  autumn, 
but  I  find  them  to  be  most  useful  in  December  and 
January,  as  they  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
hurrying  the  large-flowered  Hyacinths  into  bloom, 
and  all  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  forcing 
of  these  know  that  it  is  in  hurrying  them  that  so 
many  are  spoiled.  Give  them  time  to  develop 
gently,  and  even  small  bulbs  will  flower  better 
than  the  largest  if  pushed  on  too  rapidly. 
Not  the  least  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  early 
white  Roman  Hyacinth  is  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  moved  out  of  its  pots,  pans,  or  boxes  for 
making  up  indoor  decorations.  When  required 
for  this  purpose  the  bulbs  should  be  grown  in  very 
fine  loose  soil  or  in  Cocoa  fibre,  as  the  whole  of  the 
roots  may  then  be  shaken  clear  without  breakage, 
and  if  inserted  in  damp  Moss  the  flowers  will  last 
as  long,  or  even  longer  than  if  they  had  been  left 
in  their  pots  ;  the  slight  root-disturbance  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  gives  just  check  sutfi- 
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cient  to  lengthen  the  following  period.  About 
Christmas- time,  when  indoor  decorations  are  the 
rule,  a  few  pots  or  boxes  of  these  useful  bulbs  are 
welcome  for  making  up  Moss  banks  on  mantel- 
pieces, window-sills,  &c.  ;  with  ordinary  care  they 
last  for  a  considerable  time  in  bloom. — 1.  0., 
Hants. 

Worthless  plants. — Among  these  I  would 
reckon  Dahlia  imperialis,  not  because  of  its  being 
single,  but  owing  to  its  unwieldy  height.  In 
such  a  house  as  the  Palm  house  of  Kew  it  is  all 
very  well,  but  in  private  establishments  it  is  nob 
worth  house  room  in  a  moderately  warm  stove, 
even  where  such  a  structure  20  feet  high  is  avail- 
able. It  is  too  exacting  in  time  and  space  for  the 
harvest  of  beauty  it  yields  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  ;  whereas  as  commonly  met 
with  it  is  the  one  gaunt  skeleton  at  the  feast  of 
beauty   that    should    be    exorcised    forthwith. — 

HORTI'S. 

Tacsonia  exoniensia. — This  de-serves  all  that 
has  been  said  in  its  praise  by  "  R.  D.";  indeed, 
it  ii  perhaps  the  best  climber  in  cultivation  for 
large  cool  houses.  Three  years  last  spring  I  put 
two  small  plants  of  it  in  a  large  old  .show  house, 
with  the  view  of  covering  the  back  wall  and  roof 
— a  space  altogether  about  ijO  feet  by  30  feet.  The 
space  is  now  completely  filled,  and  it  is  a  question 
if  the  plants  would  not  in  the  time  have  covered 
an  area  twice  the  size  of  that  named.  They  are 
growing  in  nothing  but  loam — the  top  spit  from 
a  pasture  well  chopped  to  pieces.  In  pruning 
we  do  very  little  spurring  ;  we  only  remove  from 
time  to  time  the  longest  shoots,  leaving  the  shorter 
growths  hanging  from  wire  and  rafter,  and  all 
through  the  summer  both  wall  and  roof  are 
literally  a  mass  of  bloom.  Bare  stems  and  branches 
are  quickly  covered  by  selecting  a  strong  growth 
and  twining  it  round  the  old  wood.  On  the  stage 
underneath  are  Coleus,  Fuchsias,  and  Francoas. 
The  branches  of  the  Tacsonia  droop  down,  and, 
meeting  the  tall,  feathery  spikes  of  the  Francoa, 
produce  a  pretty  effect.  I  have  once  before  called 
attention  to  the  merits  of  Francoa  appendiculata, 
and  must  again  recommend  it,  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  generally  known  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  a  useful  plant  for  the  summer  decoration  of 
the  show  house,  and  a  plant  which  almost  anyone 
can  grow.  It  is  very  nearly  hardy,  and  thrives 
well  under  the  treatment  given  to  herbaceous 
Calceolarias.  Where  the  stock  is  short,  the  plants 
should  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots  and  divided. 
This  should  be  done  directly  after  flowering. 
The  principal  lot,  however,  should  be  established 
and  in  their  flowering  pots  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  last-named  not  only  flowers  more 
freely,  but  last  longer  in  bloom  than  younger 
spring-shifted  plants.  They  do  well  in  a  mixture 
of  loam  two  parts,  and  leaf  soil  one  part,  and, 
beyond  a  little  weak  manure  water  when  in  flower, 
they  do  not  require  any  feeding. — E.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— INDOOR. 

The  blue  Marguerite.— This  old-fashioned  plant  is 
useful  where  cut  flowers  are  required,  for,  with  .a  little 
nunagement,  it  can  bo  had  in  bloom  all  the  year  round,  and, 
if  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  the  spring,  it  will  yield 
blooms  throughout  the  summer.  At  the  same  time  we  grow 
a  quantity  of  it  in  pots,  treating  them  ranch  the  s.ame  as 
Chrysanthemums.  This  plant  (.\gathea  cjelestia)  was,  many 
years  ago,  plentiful  in  most  gardens,  but  litely  it  appears 
to  have  become  scarce.  Cuttings  of  it  strike  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  the.y  are  seldom  troubled  with  Insect  pests.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  like  most  plants 
from  that  region,  needs  tlie  protection  of  a  greenhouse  in 
winter.  — H.  i'. 

Best  Clirysantheniums.  — I  may  stito  that  the  list 
wh'ch  I  gave  (p.  483)  was  compiled  when  looking  over  the 
stands  of  flowers  exhibited  at  the  Roy.al  Aquarium.  The 
catdogiie  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  is,  no 
doubt,  correct,  but  Emily  Dale  and  Golden  Queen  were  re- 
presented by  flowers  so  different  in  character  on  comparing 
them,  that  I  felt  justified  in  putting  them  both  in  my  list. 
They  were  distinct  enough  in  ch.aracter,  as  I  saw  them,  to  bo 
shown  in  the  same  stand  without  fear  of  disqualification, 
but  in  the  hands  of  some  growers  incurved  Chrysan- 
themums appear  to  be  considerably  altered  in  development. 
At  the  Royal  Aquaiium  the  judges  passed  as  a  large-flowered 
Anemone  variety  one  that  in  tlie  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  catalogue  is  classed  among  the  .Japanese  Anemone- 
flowered.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  catalogue  was  prepared 
with  great  care,  but  the  best  informed  .among  us  cannot  lay 
claim  to  absolute  mfallibility. — H.  D. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

Phacelia  campanularia. — I  grew  and  flowered 
this  little  gem  for  some  years  before  it  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  trade.  In  general  appearance  it 
much  resembles  the  common  P.  Whitlavia  (usually 
known  as  Whitlavia  grandiflora),  but  it  is  less 
robust  and  a  good  deal  more  miflfy.  The  flowers 
are  very  freely  produced,  and  of  the  mo?*-  intense 
gentian-blue  (Sereno  Watson  says  violel,  purple). 
It  seeds  quite  freely,  and  I  find  that  where  I  had 
planted  it  out  early,  and  the  seeds  ripened  and 
dropped  upon  the  ground,  a  second  crop  has  come 
up  and  the  plants  have  been  in  bloom  since  the 
middle  of  September.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
brilliant  little  Calitornian  will  becoma  a  very 
popular  plant,  on  account  of  its  uncertain  growth. 

Salvia  Greigi. — This  is  a  pretty  '-pry  carmine- 
flowered  Texan  perennial,  and  well  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation in  our  gardens  for  its  pretty  flowers,  small 
rosemary-scented  leaves,  and  neat,  bushy  habit. 
It  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  hardy.  It  blooms  the 
first  year  from  seed,  and,  like  S.  farinosa,  Gaura 
Lindheimeri,  Conoclinium  pinnatifidum,  and  seve- 
ral other  desirable  Texan  perennials,  has  a  great 
drought-resisting  character.  It  is  now  (Oct.  20) 
in  a  soil  dry  as  dust,  and  after  a  killing  frost 
(■i"  with  wind)  is  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  the 
great  Tritomas  near  it,  and  without  the  least 
appearance  of  injury  from  cold  or  drought 

Callirhoe  lineariloba.— A  few  years  ago  Dr. 
Edward  Palmer,  the  eminent  botanical  collector, 
gathered  herbarium  specimens  and  seeds  cf  this 
beautiful  perennial  plant  in  Texas.  He  gave  me 
the  seeds.  From  them  I  raised  a  quantity  of 
plants  which  grew  well,  and  flowered  and  ripened 
seeds  the  first  year.  The  general  habit  of  the 
plant  somewhat  resembles  that  of  our  olrl  f«  vourite 
C.  involucrata,  but  it  is  less  straggling  and  much 
more  branching  and  tufted,  and  the  leaves  are 
more  finely  divided.  The  flowers  are  lilac-purple, 
shaded  with  white  in  the  centre.  They  measure 
U  inches  to  2  inches  across,  and  are  produced  on 
long  stalks  from  the  axils  of  the  trailing  branches. 
The  root  is  tuberous.  It  is  an  extremely  free  and 
continuous-blooming  plant,  prefers  a  sunny  place, 
and  is  well  suited  for  rockwork  or  the  front  of  a 
mixed  flower  border.  Although  it  has  survived 
several  winters  with  me,  I  cannot  recommend  it 
as  being  perfectly  hardy  ;  either  mulch  it  well  or 
keep  it  in  a  cold  frame  over  winter. 

Eucliaridium  Breweri.  —  A  beautiful,  rosy 
purple,  free  blooming  Californian  annual,  about  a 
foot  high.  It  was  first  ofiered  by  the  trade  last 
year,  but  I  had  seeds  of  it  from  California,  and 
grew  it  several  years  ago.  For  border  decoration 
it  is  a  deserving  little  plant,  and  lasts  in  bloom  a 
long  time.  It  likes  a  warm,  dryish,  sunny  spot  to 
grow  in.  Some  botanists  wish  to  refer  it  to  the 
genus  Clarkia. 

Haplocarpha  Leichtlini. — This  pretty  little 
African  plant  has  given  me  a  good  deal  of  pleasure 
this  year.  I  sowed  the  seeds  in  March  in  the 
greenhouse;  they  germinated  readily,  and  afforded 
me  nice-sized  plants,  which  I  set  out  in  the  bolder 
in  May.  These  began  blooming  in  .lune  ;  have 
been  continuously  in  flower  ever  since,  and  are 
now  (October  26)  in  as  full  and  perfect  bloom  as 
they  had  been  during  any  of  the  previous  months. 
The  plants  are  stemless  and  form  rosettes  of  dan- 
delion-shaped leaves  some  7  inches  to  10  inches 
long,  glossy  green  above,  and  thickly  lined  with 
white,  closely  pressed,  silky  down  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  across, 
golden  yellow,  backed  with  purplish  brown,  showy, 
and  borne  singly  on  scapes  from  10  inches  to 
13  inches  high.  They  open  wide  in  the  sunshine, 
but  shut  up  at  night  in  dull  weather.  It  seeds 
freely.  The  recent  severe  drought  did  not  seem 
to  hurt  it  much.  It  is  a  perennial,  but  I  do  not 
think  hardy  enough  to  survive  our  winters  unpro- 
tected. I  should  think  it  is  about  as  hardy  as 
biennial  Stocks.  While  it  is  a  very  interesting  and 
pretty  plant,  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation  as  a 
garden  flower,  it  has  not  the  showy  appearance  of 
a  Marigold,  Gaillardia,  or  Coreopsis. — W,  F.\l- 
COSER,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


Flower  Garden. 

GLADIOLUS  CULTURE. 

NoTHiNT!  is  to  be  gained  by  ignoring  difficulties  in 
regard  to  the  Gladiolus.  No  wise  general  will  ever 
undervalue  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  for  he 
knows  it  may  be  fatal  to  him;  and  if  he  calculates 
on  bringing  all  his  soldiers  into  action  when  he 
knows  some  regiments  to  be  tainted  with  dis- 
loyalty, he  will  probably  rue  his  over-confldence. 
So  when  we  plant  our  Gladioli  let  us  not  calculate 
on  getting  a  good  spike  of  bloom  from  them  all ; 
some  will  go  off,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  about  degeneration,  I  still  adhere  to  my 
opinion,  strengthened  by  what  scientific  men  (of 
which  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  one)  have  written  on 
the  subject.  I  do  not  call  it  degeneration,  because, 
as  I  have  often  said,  that  is  a  collective  term,  and 
would  imply  that  the  whole  race  has  gone  off  in 
vigour;  thus  we  are  sometimes  asked  whether  the 
Ribston  has  not  degenerated,  not  meaning  whether 
the  trees  in  my  garden  are  weakly,  but  whether 
the  whole  of  those  now  propagated  have  not  lost 
their  vigour  owing  to  the  length  of  time  this  Apple 
has  been  in  cultivation.  If  this  be  the  true  mean- 
ing, then  degeneration  is  a  misnomer ;  for  although 
one  bulb  of  a  variety  may  die  off,  others  are  as 
vigorous  as  ever,  and  spawn  obtained  even  from 
such  bulbs  is  as  healthy  as  ever ;  moreover,  de- 
generation belongs  to  things  a  long  time  in  exist- 
ence, and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  bulb  of  one 
of  the  newest  varieties  went  as  badly  diseased  as 
any  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  have  now  finished  the  clearing  off  of  my  bulbs, 
and  I  never  recollect  having  taken  up  so  fine  a  lot, 
especially  from  that  part  of  my  garden  where  the 
soil  is  stifl'  in  character,  and  I  contend  that 
a  good  stiff,  but  not  wet-soddened,  soil  is  the  best 
for  them.  My  eyes  were  opened  on  this  subject 
when  I  saw  the  soil  in  which  Mr.  Dobree  grew  his 
bulbs  at  Wellington,  and  further  conversation  with 
him  and  Mr.  Burrell  deepened  the  conviction  that 
those  who  advocate  light  soils  are  wrong.  They 
may  succeed,  but  they  have  a  better  chance  of 
doing  so  when  in  stili'er  soil;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
the  harvesting  of  the  bulbs  that  is  the  great  point, 
and  they  who  can  obtain  the  highest  amount  of 
sunshine  in  the  autumn  and  the  lowest  quantity 
of  rain  during  September  and  October  are  the 
most  likely  to  succeed,  and  this  is  why  I  believe 
that  the  Scotch  growers  will  find  it  very  diflicult 
to  keep  on,  unless  they  import  largely  from 
France  every  year.  The  moister  climate  favours 
them  in  their  earlier  stages,  and  they  look  fresh 
and  vigorous,  but  as  blooming  time  comes  on  they 
have  to  be  much  shaded,  and  then  comes  the 
process  of  drying  oft"  the  bulbs,  and  a  Scotch 
autumn,  with  its  greater  amount  of  rain  and 
absence  of  sun,  is  sadly  against  them.  "  W.  I.  M." 
asks  why  I  think  the  climate  of  Cambridge  better 
for  harvesting  the  bulbs  than  that  of  Langport 
or  Clonmel.  .Just  for  this  reason,  that  there  is 
less  rain  in  the  two  autumn  months  of  .September 
and  October  than  there  is  in  any  other  locality  in 
the  kingdom.  I  take  from  Symond's  "British 
Rainfall "  the  amount  of  rain  in  the  following 
places  :  — 

Rainfall  in 
Sept.  and  Oct.         Year. 

Cambridge  2-5S        ..        20  5ii 

Clonmel    4  VI  43-77 

Gourock    (i-03        ..        40  W 

Laojiiwrt .^>  74         ..         ^.'J-TlJ 

In  the  three  latter  cases  no  observations  have 
been  made,  but  I  have  taken  the  nearest  point  to 
them  where  the  rainfall  is  recorded  ;  besides  this, 
there  is  no  part  of  England  where  there  is  a 
greater  amount  of  sunshine.  Is  it  not,  then,  clear 
that  with  so  low  a  rainfall  in  those  months  there 
must  be  a  better  chance  of  ripening  the  bulbs? 
The  time  for  lifting  the  bulbs  must  depend  on 
circumstances,  of  course ;  but  I  was  very  glad  thi.s 
year  that  I  had  finished  mine  by  the  end  of 
October,  for  we  had  4  inches  of  rain  in  the  first 
part  of  November,  and  the  ground  became  com- 
pletely soddened,  and  the  taking  up  and  clearing 
off  would  have  been  a  much  more  unpleasant  and 
edious  task;  but  I  met  yesterday  (Deo.  9)  Mr. 
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Burrell,   and   he  told   me   that  he   had   not  yet 
finished   taking  up  his  ;   there  had  been,  he  said, 
some   sharp   frosts,    and    he   had    covered   them, 
although  he  hardly  thought  it  to  be  necessary. 
Some  of  one's  experiences  with  them  are  cer- 


of  plants  I  had  but  two  which  produced  white 
blooms,  all  the  others  proving  to  be  the  ordinary 
pink  variety.  Did  "J.  G.,  Hants,"  see  the  half- 
dozen  plants  in  bloom  which  he  purchased  as 
white  ones?     He  does  not  state  (p.   .JIS)  if  they 

tainly  curious.     I  had  a  bed  of  them  about  twelve    bloomed  last  year  and  were  white,  and  this  year   son,  Ilea'Tiei-haiik,  Weybridge  Heath. 

years  ago,  where  my   Roses  now  are,  and  every    turned  into  pink  blooms.    May  they  not  have  been 

year  since    bulbs  are  continually   making   their   seedlings  from  a  white  Pea  and  sent  out  as  white, 

ippearance.      I   this    year    took   up   a   clump   of    but  not  proved  to  be  so? — J.T.  Vae,  liictrslon. 


which  promise  well :  when  these  have  been  proved 
a  little  longer  I  propose  to  send  you  a  note  on 
them ;  meantime,  I  may  say  that  a  common 
wicker  hen-coop  with  Bracken  worked  round  it 
makes  a  good  portable  shelter.-liEOKGE  F.  WiL- 


Titania  which  must  all  have  come  from  one  bulb 
there  were  four  good-sized  bulbs  and  some  smaller 
ones.     Does  not  this,  someone  would  say,  point 
to  the  advisability  of  leaving  them  in  the  ground. 


OPEN- AIR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Fur  the  information  of  "J.  R."  (p.  5.36),  I  append 


WHITE   ALSTRCKMERIA  PELEGRIXA. 

Thi.s  lovely  flower,  though  generally  cons!idered 
as  some  have  advocated,  it  seems,  to  do  so?     But   a  greenhouse  or  frame  plant,  may  be  successfully 


yet  when  I  have  attempted  it,  as  I  have  done  more   grown  and  flowered  in  the  open  air  in  favour 
than  once,  the  result  has  been  disastrous,  and  I    places.     The   engraving   shows   a   clump    a' 


the  names  of  twenty-four  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums suitable  for  growing  out  of  doors.  I  also 
add  a  few  hints  upon  their  cultivation.  In  grow- 
ing Chrysanthemums  purely  for  outdoor  decora- 


have  lost  most  of  the  bulbs.      I  find  that  these 


[■able  ''°"'  *  great  advantage  is  gained  if  they  can  be 
planted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  which  affords  great 
protection  during  early  frosts  or  excessive  rains. 


]p    as    it 
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bulbs  «o  a  long  way  do«-n,  and  although  the  new  S)'-;  "Tl'e  ira^ri^^  Satisfactory   results  cannot  always  be.  obtained 

corm  IS  formed  on  the  top  of  the  old  one,  yet  it  ,'  ■'  ^  i  r      -^         i  ^    i- 

gets  deeper  instead  of  shallower.     With  regard  to  T^^^}^l\'^J^\]\7:,:^}i''Zl^!^\ll\T^J .Y!'^^^^^^  P'^'-f'y 


corm  i.  formed  on  the  top  of  the  old  one,  yet  it  ^"t'  '  '""°^  ^Y^  "\  ^  garden  on  light  soil  in  a  „he„  the  plants,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  grown 

gets  deeper  instead  of  shallower.     With  regard  to  southern  county,  where,  for  its  only  protection  pu^ly  in  the  open.     In  shrubberies  or  herbaceous 

the  comparative  excellence  of  French  and  English  ?'  tas  a  sprinkling  ot  dry  Fern  over  the  ground  borders,  for  instance,   they  are  often  spoiled  by 

bulbs,  I  have  believed  generally  that  the  expe-  iu  winter.     This   good   plant   deserves   a  choice  frost  just  at  a  timi  when  the  flowers  are  expand- 

rience  which  Mr.  Douglas  details  was  correct;  but  position,  alike  from  its  delicate  and  di-stinguished  ing.     In  such  pcsitions  early-flowering  sorts  only 


should  be  grown  ;  but  where 
a  wall  exists(almostanyaspect 
will  do)  a  charming  effect  may 
be  had.  With  such  help,  a 
much  largershowof  bloom  and 
more  varieties  can  with  safety 
be  grown  ;  I  also  add  a  list  of 
sorts  suitable  for  wall  decora- 
tion ;  for  this  purpose  single 
varieties  have  a  charming  ap- 
pearance, bloominET,  as  they 
do,  so  profusely.  Nor  do  they 
suSer  so  much  from  excessive 
rains  as  incurved  or  reflexed 
varieties.  Moreover,  the 
singles, being  thin  intheflorets, 
dry  much  quicker  after  rain 
than  the  double  sorts.  Pom- 
pons do  well  on  walls,  particu- 
cularly  where  these  are  high, 
say  from  (i  feet  to  10  feet. 
Pompons  being.asa  rule.dwarf 
in  habit,  are  very  suitable  for 
training  under  their  taller 
neighbours,  particularly  the 
Japanese.  Thus,  by  a  proper 
method  of  training,  the  wall 
may  be  clothed  from  top  to 
bottom  with  both  foliage  and 
flowers. 

For    open    borders    young 

plants   are   the   best.       Many 

plant    in   such    positions    old 

plants   which  have   the  year 

previously  flowered    in   pots. 

These  are  not  so  good  as  young 

plants,  inasmuch  as  they  take 

up  more  space.     Nor  are  they 

likely    to   flower  so   early    as 

properly      prepared       plants. 

In  preparing  suitable  plants 

beauty  of  flower,  and  from  its  neat,  dwarf  habit,    to  plant  out  early  in  May  or  when  sharp  frosts 

It  is  less  than  a  foot  in  height,  and,  unlike  its   are    not    likely  to   occur _  to  damage  them,   the 

taller  brethren,  is  well  clothed  with  foliage. 


my  brother- in  law,  who  is  a 
good  grower,  assures  me  that 
he  has  as  fine  spikes  from  his 
own  saved  bulbs  as  from 
French  bulbs;  while  Mr. 
Burrell  says  that  he  has  even 
grown  them  three  years  from 
the  imported  bulbs,  and  that 
these  are  quite  as  good  and 
vigorousasthe imported  bulbs. 
It  may  have  been  that,  as  I 
have  said,  the  growing  of  them 
in  light  soil,  with  a  good  deal 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter 
in  it,  has  helped  on  the  dis- 
ease, through  which  the  bulbs 
have  been  weakened,  and  that, 
grown  on  stiffer  soil,  they 
would  succeed  better.  Let  me 
give  one  year's  experience. 
I  planted  a  number  of  im- 
ported bulbs  in  the  lower  part 
of  my  garden,  where  the  soil  is 
stifl", and  I  had  notonediseased 
bulb  ;  they  also  lifted  in  fine 
condition.  I  planted  amongst 
others  three  bulbs  of  Shakes- 
peare, which  I  cutin  two  before 
planting.  These  six  halves 
produced  six  bulbs,  which,  a 
month  after  lifting,  weighed 
1  lb.  6  ozs. ,  and  measured 
lOi  inches  round.  There  is 
clearly,  then,  no  deterioration 
here,  and  I  shall  be  anxious  to 
see  what  the  result  is  next 
year.  I  do  not  like  to  calcu- 
late too  much  on  it,  for  I 
remember  a  good  many  years 
ago  I  lifted  some  large  bulbs 
of  Madame  Desportes,  which 
the  following  year  all  perished,  so  I  must  wait 
patiently. 

I  may  have  somewhat  to  say  by-andby  about 
new  varieties,  but  in  the  meantime  I  would  refer 
all  who  wish  to  grow  them  to  the  lists  recently 
given.  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  find  that  what 
has  been  written  a'  " 

try     Lliem.  Xear.S     ag^^,      nn^Li      i^ucv       wcio     mu^ii      ^^^     ti^     i^u     mar^^     .-a.v^a     I.W     f-iitinji     ^miivo.        .ti   oi^k/L  k-  ,  — o '     —     "    l "   -"         *        .  ,  .  .     i  '        V,     J 

dearer  than  now,  it  was  a  hazardous  thing  to  at-  time  back,   acting  on   this   idea,   and  having  a  roots  are   formed,  the   point  should  be  pinchea 

tempt  them;  but  now,  when  they  can  be  had  at  quantity  of  mould  got  by  digging  out  a  pond,  I  out  of    each   plant,   to   induce   it   to   throw  out 

such  a  small  cost,  people  ought  not  to  be  deterred  made  a  long  mound,  and  at  the  north  side  of  this  branches.     \\  here  struck   in  smg  e  pots,  pot  otl 

from  growing  them.      And  of   all  the  autumnal  let  in   pieces  of  sandstone,  so  as  to  make  back,  into   larger  pots ;  or  where  several  are  in  a  pot, 

flowers  that  we  have,  there  is  not  one  which  is  so  sides,  and  top,  and  brought  the  soil  so  as  to  cover  place  them  singly  in  small  pots,  return  tbem  to 

grand    and    good  for   indoor   decoration    as    the  them.     I  then  planted  among  known  hardy  Ferns,  the  frame  for  a  few  days  until  established,  tnen 

Gladiolus;    while  the  manner  in  which  it  keeps  such    as    Hypolepis    millefolium  and  Adiantum  ^et  them  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  m  a  cool 

opening  in  water  when  cut  gives  it  an  additional  pedatum,  two  caves  of  Adiantum  cuneatum ;  the  bouse  where  they  will  get  sulhcient  light_  and  air 


Alstrcen:eria  Pelegrina  alba.     Engraved  for  The  Cvrden  from  a  photogi-aph. 


cultivator  must  be  guided  somewhat  by  the 
locality  in  which  he  resides.  Cuttings  should 
be  inserted  any  time  during  February  either 
singly    in    small    pots    or    several   in    3-inch   or 


^w.j  ..uvj  giou  lu  lauu  luttu  Y.UO,.       Plant   shelters. — Many  years  ago  I  visited  a        =,  .,  i  a      x,     a 

about  them  may  induce  some  to    garden  where  mud  banks  had  been  hollowed  out    4-inch  pots  placed   in  a  cool  house  under  hand 
■s   ago,    when   they   were   much    so  as   to  make  caves  to  shelter  plants.     A  short    lights,  or  in  a  partly  spent  hotbed.     As  soon  a! 


value. 


Delta. 


shelter  and  warmth  of  the  covering  earth  have  to    make    a    stocky    growth   _   \\hen    the    side 

made  these  resist  the  frosts  of  the  last  two  win-  branches  have  grown  about  4  inches,  remove  the 

"White    Everlasting   Pea.— In    reference  to    ters  and  of  the  present  one.     I  mean  to  carry  out  points  again  ;  after  this  no  more  stopping  wu    be 

the  subject  of  this  lovely  Pea  coming  true  from    the  plan  on  a  larger  scale,  and  believe  that  Pri-  required.      As   the  pots  fill  with  roots,   replace 

seed,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  collected  seeds  from  a    mula  obconica,  which  was  not  much  cut  in  the  them  in  larger  pots  till  .)-inch  ones  are  reached, 

plant  of  the  white  variety  in  a  garden  where  there    open  last  winter,  and  possibly  P.  floribunda,  may  Early  in  April  they  will  be  better  in  a  cold  frame, 

was  not  any  plant  of  the  pink  form,  and  that  the    be  grown   out  of  doors  by   this   means.     I  have  giving  them   plenty  of  air  to  prevent  them  from 

result  from  these  seeds  ^la?  that  out  of  a  number   some  shelters  which   I   believe   to  ba  new,  and  becoming  drawn  ;  take  the  lights  oft' on  all  favour 
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able  occasions.  The  soil  used  for  potting  need 
not  be  very  rich;  a  compost  consisting  of  two 
parts  loam,  one  part  of  the  materials  of  a  spent 
Mushroom  bed,  a  good  sprinkling  of  leaf-soil 
and  sharp  sand  will  suit  them  perfectly.  Poc 
firmly  to  induce  short- jointed  growth.  Plant 
out  in  the  borders  at  the  time  stated,  add- 
ing to  the  soil  some  well  rotted  manure  ; 
tread  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots;  if  the 
weather  is  dry  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  re- 
peating this  several  times  during  the  summer. 
Attach  the  branches  neatly  to  a  centre  stake  to 
prevent  them  from  being  blown  about  by  strong 
winds ;  from  this  time  onwards  allow  all  branches 
to  grow  as  they  will,  and  should  the  weather  be 
favourable,  capital  heads  of  bloom  will  be  the 
result. 

For  wall  decoration  the  treatment  differs  some- 
what from  the  foregoing.  Old  plants  having  pre- 
viously flowered  in  pots  are  best  adapted  for 
walls,  as  in  that  case  a  greater  number  of  shoots 
spring  direct  from  tlie  base  of  the  stool,  thus  fur- 
nishing the  wall  entirely  from  the  bottom.  Plant- 
ing may  be  performed  at  the  end  of  March  or 
early  in  April,  as  circumstances  admit.  Should 
the  soil  be  of  a  poor  description,  freely  add  some 
manure,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  place  around 
the  roots  some  loam  and  horse  manure,  first 
shaking  the  greater  part  of  the  old  soil  from  the 
plants.  A  distance  of  3  feet  should  be  allowed 
between  each  plant  of  the  tall-growing  varieties, 
and  between  each  of  these  place  one  Pompon, 
which  will  cjver  the  bottom  part  of  the  wall. 
Tread  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots,  which  if  at 
all  dry  should  be  thoroughly  soaked.  If  the 
plants  were  of  good  size  the  previous  year  they 
will  start  into  growth  with  many  shoots;  select 
four  of  the  strongest  on  each  plant,  removing  all 
the  others,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Pompons, 
which  may  be  allowed  to  have  six  or  eight 
growths.  When  the  branches  are  long  enough 
spread  them  out  thinly,  and  fasten  them  to  the 
wall  with  shreds  and  nails,  continually  securing 
them  as  growth  proceeds.  Do  not  top  the  branches 
when  the  first  break  takes  place ;  select  two 
of  the  strongest  shoots  on  each  original  stem, 
or  more  if  space  will  allow,  as  some  kinds,  owing 
to  their  larger  foliage,  require  more  room  in  which 
to  develop  than  others  do,  and  remove  the  other 
shoots.  From  4  inches  to  (i  inches  apart  is  a 
suitable  distance  to  train  the  branches.  In  the 
case  of  Pompons  many  more  stems  may  be  allowed 
to  remain,  as  they  have  smaller  leaves,  and  do  not 
require  so  much  space.  Some  of  these  may  be 
trained  across  the  stems  of  the  taller  varieties, 
bending  them  to  the  right  and  the  left,  according 
to  the  space  to  be  covered.  Should  the  summer 
be  hot  and  dry,  the  plants  should  have  copious 
supplies  of  water  at  the  roots,  as  the  bricks  absorb 
a  large  amount  of  moisture.  Neglect  of  this 
causes  a  loss  of  foliage.  Liquid  manure  apj^lied 
once  or  twice  a  week  will  be  of  much  service  in 
assisting  growth,  and  after  a  hot  day  the  plants 
will  be  much  benefited  by  a  thorough  washing 
overhead  with  the  syringe.  This  keeps  the  foliage 
clean  and  healthy.  If  the  cultivator  wishes  to 
have  a  few  larger  blooms,  those  flower-buds  which 
form  about  the  middle  or  end  of  August  must  be 
retained,  removing  the  growth  shoots  from  as 
many  as  it  is  desired  to  have  larger  blooms.  One 
or  two  on  each  plant  of  this  sort  will  sulfice,  but 
where  a  profusion  of  flower  (and  this  is  most 
desirable  tor  wall  decoration)  is  the  object  aimed 
at,  all  the  stems  which  break  at  this  time  from 
the  main  branches  should  be  allowed  to  remain, 
which  will  in  time  perfect  blossoms  on  each  shoot. 
In  giving  the  list  for  border  gi-owth,  I  have  not 
enumerated  any  of  the  ordinary  summer-flowering 
kinds,  as  I  imagine  ".J.  R."  means  the  regular 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums.  Where  a  less 
number  is  required  the  first-named  kinds  in  both 
lists  will  be  found  suitable. 

Twenty- four  varieties  for  borders — 
.Sum-  JtoLinic  (leorgc  Glemiy 

-Madame  Dosgrange  George  Oorduu 

Lady  Selboriio  I  Simon  Delaux 

.fame.'j  Salter  I  ISIaiiie 

Mrs.  G.  Riiiidlo  BuiKjuet  Fait 

Mrs.  Di.xoii  Margut 


Golden  Beverley 
Whiti  Beverley 
Madame  Bertie  Rendatler 
Emperor  of  China 
Karly  Red  Dragon 
Beauts  des  Jardins 


Fleiir  Parfait 

La  Fj  isuro 
'  The  Co3sack 

White  Trevenna 

Annie  Salter 
,  Refulgence 


Thirty  varieties  for  walls — 


Peter  the  Great 

Dr.  JIacary 

Grandiflorum 

Bouquet  Fait 

Elaine 

Pair  Maid  of  Guernsey 

Simon  Delau.x 

Pere  Delaux 

JtJIccid. 
King  of  Crimsons 
George  Steveis 
t^olden  Cbristine 
Mrs.  Forsyth 

Pumjfoiis. 
President 
Sifur  Melanie 
Wliite  Trtvcnna 


Black  Douglas 
A'gle  dOr 
Adelj  Pris-ctte 

l'i:uyvtd. 
White  Vcnxis 
Golden  Empress 
Mrs.  G.  Bundle 
Itefulgence 
.lardin  dcs  Plantes 
Princess  of  Wales 
Singles. 
Patience 
Oscar  Wilde 
White  l^crfoction 
Helianthus 
Mrs.  Langtry 
Miss  Lulu  Martin 


E.  M. 


NOTES. 


HoME-tiKowx  FRUITS. — I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Coleman  (see  p.  533)  that  the  best  motto  for  the 
possessors  of  old  orchards  is  Fegtinn  leute — "hasten 
slowly,"  or,  as  we  sometimes  put  it,  "slow  and 
sure."  One  part  of  Mr.  Coleman's  aiticle  ought 
tobeprintedin  letters  of  gold  and  strewn  broadcast 
by  all  landowners.  Here  it  is  :  "  To  all  who 
own  or  rent  an  orchard  I  still  say,  prune  and 
cleanse,  drain,  subsoil,  and  top-dress.  Cut  down 
old  and  graft  inferior  soils,  and  your  ancient 
Moss-clad  plantations  will  yet  pay  their  way. 
Do  not  rest  at  the  attainment  of  this  point,  but 
supplement  your  old  by  planting  young  orcliards 
on  deep  suitable  soils  resting  on  the  hillside.', 
well  above  tlie  line  of  fog  and  frost.  Avoid  end- 
less variety,  but  plant  in  duplicate  the  bett  sorts 
for  market  or  vmttige  purposes,  especially  those 
sorts  which  do  well  in  your  immediate  localities." 
Occupiers  may  do  much  for  themselves,  but  pro- 
prietors should  also  assist  their  tenants  in  all 
permanent  improvements  of  this  kind.  Some 
landowners  already  do,  or  have  done,  so  with  the 
best  results.  Take,  for  example,  the  bulb-grow- 
ing, early  vegetable,  and  flower  culture  in  the 
Scilly  Islands  as  originated  and  fostered  by  Mr. 
Dorrien-Smith.  Last  May  I  passed  through 
Normandy  and  part  of  Brittany  on  my  way  to 
Paris.  The  old  orchards  there  are  as  poor  as 
any  in  England  to-day,  but  there  are  miles  and 
miles  of  newly-planted  trees,  not  in  low,  damp 
places  as  of  old,  but  high  and  dry  on  the  warm 
hillsides  near  the  farms,  villages,  or  towns.  I  see  on 
p.  55:3  that  an  experienced  American  pomologist 
points  out  the  advantages  of  moderately  high  and 
dry  sites  for  orchards,  even  in  the  sunny  United 
States  of  America;  but  one  of  the  most  valuable 
notes  I  have  lately  seen  is  that  anent  fruit  trees 
on  their  own  roots  from  M.  Jean  Sisley,  of 
L3'ons.  Cxrafting,  as  we  all  kiKiw,  is  convenient 
for  the  nurseryman,  but  it  has  never  yet  been 
shown  that  properly-managed  fruit  trees  on  their 
own  roots  would  not  be  best  for  the  market 
grower  or  producer  of  fruit  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  extra  time  we  should  have  to  wait 
for  a  crop  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  permanent  health  and  fruitfulness  of  the 
plantations — in  a  word,  the  most  profitable 
fertility -line  may  yet  be  obtained  by  cultivation 
instead  of  by  grafting.  Every  fritit  grower  should 
test  for  himself  a  few  tiees  on  their  own  roots, 
even  if  he  holds  on  to  grafted  trees,  as  one 
prefers  an  old  and  well-tried  friend  to  a  new 
one.  Of  course,  grafting  is  convenient,  and  often 
tiiost  expedient,  but  we  have  yet  to  be  assured 
that  fruit  trees  on  their  own  roots  may  not,  all 
things  considered,  be  the  best.  I  heard  a  long 
discussion  on  profitable  land  culture  only  yester- 
day, and  it  resolved  itself  into  two  things,  viz., 
fertile  brains  aitd  cultivation  by  machinery.  j 


Surplus  fruit. — Of  course,  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  question,  and  my  old  friend 
Quibbler,  to  whom  I  showed  the  above  note, 
a.sks  me,  "  What  is  the  good  of  growing  fruit 
when  that  we  do  grow  already  is  sometimes  not 
worth  marketing  ?  Only  last  year  in  Kent,"  he 
says,  "  the  Plums  lay  rotting  under  the  trees,  and 
some  growers  who  gathered  their  fruit  crops  and 
sent  them  to  Covent  Garden  were  money  out  of 
pocket,  as  the  fruit  itself  did  not  realise  enough 
to  pay  cost  of  carriage  and  marketing  dues."  I 
read  something  of  the  same  kind  myself,  so  that 
I  have  no  doubt  that  my  friend  is  right,  but  this 
only  proves  that  not  only  must  our  growers  learn 
to  cultivate  fruit  of  the  finest  quality  only 
(i.e.,  no  second  or  third-rate  produce),  but  they 
must  also  study  the  marketing  question  in  all  its 
practical  details.  If  market  agents  form  "  rings  '' 
to  keep  prices  down  below  a  just  limit,  then  the 
fruit  growers  generally  must  combine  in  self- 
defence.  But  above  ;dl,  is  it  necessary  in  dealing 
with  perishable  products  to  prevent  any  one  mar- 
ket becoming  overstocked  ?  and  to  this  end  the 
fruit  growers  must  work  the  wires,  and  ahso  be 
prepared  to  candy  or  preserve  their  fruits  if  they 
cannot  obtain  a  fair  and  remunerative  price  in 
market  for  them.  Then,  if  the  markets  are  glutted 
on  any  one  day,  good  fruit  need  neither  be  wasted 
nor  sold  under  its  fair  value.  Let  the  fruit 
growers  of  any  one  district  contribute  towards  a 
fruit-preserving  factory,  or  a  cider  mill,  or  drying 
machinery  for  quick-ripening  or  non-keeping 
Apples,  if  such  be  grown.  In  a  word,  a  combina- 
tion of  brains  and  machinery  must  be  made  by 
fruit  producers.  SlniU  it  be  said  that  a  handful 
of  middlemen  and  commission  agents  in  any  one, 
or  in  twenty  markets,  is  more  than  a  match  for 
ten  times,  or  a  hundred  times,  their  number  of 
fruit  growers  .'  Is  it  possible  for  injustice  on  the 
part  of  salesmen  to  linger  on  in  the  face  of  a 
combination  of  growers  who  simply  claim  their 
rights  ?  If  it  is  possible  for  America  to  send  us 
Apples  at  a  profit,  surely  it  is  possible  to  grow 
them  profitably  at  home.  Fruit  growers  must 
combine  to  get  justice  from  the  landowners,  the 
railway  companies,  and  the  market  agents  with 
whom  they  trade. 

The  Tree  Tomato. — I  remember  seeing  this 
plant  in  fruit  in  the  great  temperate  house  at 
Kew  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  not  a  Tomato 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  reminds  one 
more  forcibly  of  some  of  the  innumerable  va- 
rieties of  Egg  Plants,  or  Aubergines,  met  with 
everywhere  in  the  Tropics,  and  especially  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Chinese.  In  habit  the  plant  forms 
a  sort  of  sub-shrubby  bush,  4  feet  to  ti  feet  high 
or  more,  its  general  appearance  being  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  Brugmansia,  but  its  fruits  are 
golden  yellow  in  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
Bantam  fowl's  egg.  In  warm  countries  it  fruits 
freely,  and  its  pulpy  fruits  have  ben  used  as  a 
substitute  for  Apricots  in  compotes  and  other 
confectionery.  Before  using  them  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  skin  of  the  seeds,  and  if  the  pulp 
is  then  too  acid,  it  may  be  improved  by  steeping 
it  in  boiling  water  for  a  short  time.  Its  Latin 
name  is,  or  wa?,  Cyphomandra  betacea,  and  the 
plant  is  such  a  sturdy  and  vigorous  grower,  that 
it  might  be  readily  naturalised  in  waste  places  in 
hot  countries,  just  as  has  already  been  the  case 
with  the  Cajjsicums  or  varieties  of  Chili  pepper, 
and  also  the  Tomato.  Like  the  true  Tomato,  its 
seeds  grow  readily,  and  soon  attain  to  a  fruiting 
state.  There  are  several  varieties,  some  dwarf, 
others  taller,  and  tliere  is  some  slight  variation 
in  the  size,  shape,  and  colours  of  the  fruit,  so 
that  if  once  this  plant  becomes  generally  culti- 
vated there  is  some  likelihood  of  its  becoming 
much  improved.  I  have  several  times  ob- 
served the  fruits  in  Covent  Garden  under  the 
wrongly-applied  name  of  "  Granadilla,"  a  name 
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wliioh  of  riglit  belongs  to  the  prorluce  of  some  of 
tlie  large  edible-fruited  Passion  Flowers  of  South 
America. 

Ipom.ea  Horsfalli/e. — Instead  of  our  calling 
this  fine  old  plant  the  East  Indian,  it  ought,  as 
I  believe,  to  be  called  the  AV'^est  Indian  Morning 
Glory.  Of  course,  I  am  well  aware  that  if  refer- 
ence be  made  to  the  gardening  or  botanical 
dictionarie.=,  you  will  there  find  it  set  down 
vaguely  as  East  Indian,  and  the  date  of  its  in- 
troduction given  as  1833.  This  plant  serves  as 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  loose  way  in 
which  habitats  have  been  recorded  in  times  past. 
A  plant,  native  or  wild  in  one  colony,  is  admired 
and  taken  to  another  one,  or  to  India,  as  in  this 
instance,  and  then  when  introduced  to  Europe 
from  Inilian  gardens  it  is  put  down  as  an  Indian 
plant.  There  are  scores  of  instances  of  this 
having  been  done  in  perfectly  good  faith,  but  on 
an  insufficiency  of  knowledge.  As  Alphonse 
Karr  tells  us,  "  a  savan  proper  prefers  error  to 
ignorance,  and  on  no  account  will  he  tell  us 
frankly  that  he  does  not  know."  Mr.?.  Horsfall's 
beautiful  Ipomnea  is  in  reality  a  native  of 
.lam-iica,  and  my  evi<Ience  of  this  fact  is  the 
"Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Gardens  and 
Plantations  "  of  that  colony  for  188G.  On  page 
18  we  are  informeil  "a  bank  near  the  director's 
residence  has  been  converted  into  a  small  rockery 
for  the  growth  of  Jamaica  hill  Ferns  and  other 
similar  plants;  a  tiellis  at  the  back  of  this 
hiding  an  unsightly  roof  is  intemled  for  the 
cultivation  of  some  of  our  native  tuberous 
Ipom.-eas.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  one  of  these, 
though  so  long  known  in  England  under  cultiva- 
tion, has  only  lately  been  determined  as  belong- 
ing to  our  native  flora.  I  refer  to  the  beautiful 
Ipoiniea  Horsfalliaj ;  besides  this  there  are  several 
others  interesting  ou  account  of  the  profusion 
and  variety  of  colour  of  their  fiowers  "  As  an 
evergreen  stove  climber,  this  plant  and  its  white- 
fiowered  reversion,  I.  Thompson!,  deserve  a  place 
in  all  good  gardens.  Perhaps  Mr.  D.  Morris,  ol 
Kew,  or  Jlr.  J.  Hart,  now  acting  director  iu 
Jamaica,  will  kindly  tell  us  under  what  condi- 
tions tliis  fine  species  luxuriates  when  at  home  in 
the  west. 

BcLBS  I'liosi  ABROAD. — I  fancy  I  see  signs  of 
a  radical  change  in  the  bulb  supply  to  our 
English  gardens;  the  cloud  is  alieady  much 
bigger  than  any  one  man's  hand,  and  the  shower 
promises  to  be  a  rich  and  varied  one.  Originall)' 
our  exiraneous  bulb  supply  came  from  two 
sources,  viz.,  from  the  Francis  le  Veans,  whom 
Parkinson  describes  as  "  the  honestest  root 
gatherer  vaIio  ever  came  over  to  us,"  that  is  to 
saj',  from  Holland,  and  from  Italy  and  the 
Levant,  through  the  more  enterprising  of  our 
Italian  waiehousemen.  Now-a-days,  Italy  and 
Holland  must  look  to  their  laurels,  for  our  own 
colonies  bid  fair  to  take  up  the  bulb  trade  iu 
earnest,  and  in  a  few  years'  time  I  question  much 
if  the  glasshouse  culture  of  any  but  the  very 
rarest  of  bulbs  for  sale  will  be  profitable.  So 
long  as  private  growers  or  amateur  gardeners 
like  to  grow  bulbs  at  great  expense  for  their 
beauty,  well  and  good  ;  they  may  as  well  pay  for 
lovely  {lowers  as  for  pictures,  old  china,  or  many 
other  things.  But  it  is  not  everyone  who,  like 
the  late  E  irl  Dudley,  can  alford  to  pay  £M0  per 
annum  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  beauty  of  a 
pair  of  uuiijue  Sevres  vases,  for  which  he  paid 
i)10,000.  Whenever  we  come  to  consider  our 
bulb  supplies  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
then  we  shall  find  that  it  is  cheaper  to  grow  all 
our  bulbs  in  the  open  air  by  making  our  colonies 
the  sources  of  supply.  Jamaica  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  this  direction,  and  will  soon  send  us 
Amaryllis,  Gladiolus,  and  other  bulbs  by  the 
thousand.   Already  I  see  that  bulbs  of  Amaryllis, 


named  as  well  as  seedlings,  are  offered  from 
Jamaica,  and,  from  the  official  report  of  the 
Public  Gardens  and  Plantations  (1886)  of  that 
enterprising  colony,  I  see  that  Gladiolus  and 
Tuberose  culture  is  also  likely  to  be  a  commercial 
success  there.  Transit  rates  by  steamer  direct 
are  now  so  low  that  even  the  most  remote  of 
British  colonies  have  a  chance  of  contributing  to 
our  markets  here  at  home.  If  ever  free  trade  is 
abandoned,  or  a  prohibitive  duty  is  placed  on 
foreign  produce,  we  shall  then,  for  the  first  time, 
find  how  really  valuable  and  serviceable  our 
colonies  may  become.  One  thing  is  already 
clear,  viz.,  that  bulbs  of  all  kinds  may  be  grown 
in  our  colonies,  since  they  afford  us  all  sorts  of 
climate,  and  as  land  and  labour  are  cheaper  there, 
the  innovation  is  likely  to  be  a  success  in  all 
ways. 

Late  Chrysanthemums. — These  flowers  are 
at  all  times  lovely  and  serviceable,  but  from 
the  florist's  point  of  view  they  are  infinitely 
more  valuable  during  or  after  Chiistmas  week 
than  at  any  other  previou.s  time.  Just  now, 
such  sorts  as  Ethel,  Princess  of  Teck,  M.  Astorg, 
and  Fleur  de  Marie  are  at  their  best,  and  I 
yesterday  saw  plants  of  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey 
which  had  been  cut  down  to  the  pot-tops  in 
May  list,  and  the  plants  were  very  bushy,  and 
their  flower- heads  very  numerous,  although  the 
individual  blooms  were  not  large.  Meg  Merrilies, 
Thunberg,  Roseum  Superbum,  and  Etoile  du 
Midi  are  also  good,  distinct,  late  kinds,  and 
for  profusion  of  blossoming  and  long  endurance 
in  a  fresh  state,  St.  Michael,  a  yellow-flowered 
Pompon,  is  admirable.  Cullingfordi  has  been, 
and  yet  is,  rich  and  good  in  its  own  way,  and 
we  have  two  or  three  seedlings  which  are  much 
admired,  although  only  balf-double-flowered 
kinds.  The  best  is  a  delicate  rose,  shading  to 
white  in  the  centre,  yielding  nice  clusters  of 
flowers  for  cutting.  One  good  point  possessed 
by  seedlings  is  their  dwarf  and  bush-produc- 
ing character,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  retain 
their  lower  leave.?  quite  perfectly.  According 
to  the  New  York  papers,  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  becoming  as  much  appreciated  in  America 
as  it  is  here,  and  some  very  fine  seedlings  have 
appeared  there  this  season.  Mr.  John  Thorpe 
is,  and  has  been,  at  the  bottom  of  Chrysan- 
tliemum  culture  and  improvement  in  America, 
and  recently  exhibited  a  plant  nine  months  old 
from  a  cutting  bearing  1200  flowers.  A  friend 
of  mine  writing  from  Oporto  tells  me  Chrysan- 
themums do  well  there  and  seed  freely,  owing 
to  the  florets  being  fertilised  by  a  drone  bee- 
looking  insect,  and  he  has  already  reared  a  few 
good  kinds. 

Bulb  growth. — A  gardening  friend  writes  to 
me  as  follows  on  the  question  as  to  how  bulbs 
manage  to  descend  deeper  year  by  year  as  some 
of  them  assuredly  manage  to  do  :  "  That  state- 
ment of  yours  the  other  day  that  a  line  of  Crocu? 
planteil  ■")  inches  deep  had  in  such  a  short  time 
come  up  to  the  surface  rather  startled  me,  being 
quite  contrary  to  my  experience.  Now  and  then 
Croci  do  come  to  the  surface  hereabouts,  but 
it  is  always  at  the  instigation  of  hungry  pheasants, 
and  never  of  their  own  accord.  I  know  quite 
well  how  seedling  Croci  select  a  special  depth  at 
which  to  form  their  first  bulb;  the  radicle  de- 
sends  to  a  convenient  or  suitable  point,  ami  then 
enlarges,  and  various  species  select  different 
depths.  Some  form  close  to  the  seed,  some  go 
down  an  inch,  others  2  inches  or  3  inches,  and 
some  as  much  as  6  inches,  but  how  established 
bulbs  manage  to  descend  is  rather  a  mystery ; 
that  they  do  so  is  certain.  I  have  thought  that 
it  happens  in  this  way ;  the  mass  of  roots  in  a 
measure  eat  up  some  of  the  soil  below,  they  pene- 
trate it  in  many  directions,  and  when  these  roots 


dewy  there  is  a  shrinking  of  the  soil  together  or 
downwards,  with  the  result  that  the  bulbs  drop, 
or  are  borne  down  into  the  cavity  by  the  weight 
of  the  soil  above.  Worm-casts  will  account  for 
some  of  it ;  the  process  is  necessarily  slow  ;  were 
it  otherwise  they  would  quickly  disappear  alto- 
gether. This  theory  is  defective,  however,  as  it 
fails  to  show  how  some  kinds  go  down  faster 
than  others.  I  should  imagine  that  they  would 
go  down  more  quickly  in  soils  rich  in  humus 
than  in  those  composed  almost  entirely  of  sand  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  there  would  be  almost  as 
much  tendency  to  come  up  in  the  latter  case  as 
to  go  down." 

Tulip  bulhs. — These  bulbs,  as  most  practical 
growers  are  aware,  descend  by  means  of  what  are 
called  "  droppers,"  and  often  fail  to  bloom  while 
this  process  is  going  on,  as  sometimes  happens, 
for  several  years.  These  droppers  are  figured  by 
my  friend  in  his  letter,  and  seem  to  be  roots  a 
little  thicker  than  ordinary,  on  the  sides  of  which 
buds,  or  bulblets,  are  produced  in  a  manner  as 
mysteriously  as  are  the  bulblets  of  the  Bath 
Window  Onion,  called  in  Latin  Ornithogalum 
longibracteatum.  These  roots  drop  down  into 
the  soil  deeper  than  the  tuft  of  ordinary  root 
fibres,  but  are  not  so  thick  and  marked  in  appear- 
ance as  are  the  ephemeral  roots  on  Crocuses,  &c  , 
as  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Rlaw  and  Mr.  W.  Dod. 
Perhaps  some  Tulip  grower  will  enlighten  us 
further  as  to  the  nature  of  these  droppers,  the 
object  of  wdiich  feems  to  be  twofold,  viz  ;  firstly, 
to  increase  the  individual  ;  and  secondly,  to  en- 
sure to  the  bulblets  produced  the  best  position 
as  to  depth  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  favour  their  after 
development.  "  Galanthus  (Snowdrops),"  con- 
tinues my  informant,  "go  down  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  not  often."  I  have  myself  observed 
the  fiddle-shaped  bulbs  of  Bluebells  and  Snow- 
drops, as  though  they  were  efi'ecting  a  change  of 
level  in  the  soil,  but  whether  downwards  or  up- 
wards I  could  not  now  say.  Again,  while  Lilium 
candidum  and  L.  pyrenaicum  always  come  to  the 
surface  and  usually  flower  better  in  such  position, 
it  is  notorious  that  L.  chalcedonicum  may  be 
established  for  many  years  and  no  appreciable 
difference  in  level  be  observed.  My  friend 
acknowledges  that  he  is  puzzled  as  to  how  the 
seedling  Bluebells  get  down  so  rapidly,  even 
below  a  gravel  path  ;  but  he  believes  they,  like 
the  Crocuses  above  alluded  to,  drop  down  the 
radicle,  which  is  sensitive  enough  to  thicken 
itself  into  a  bulb  instinctively  at  the  proper 
level.  The  going  down,  or  vice  versa,  is  not 
merely  mechanical ;  and,  as  my  friend  observes, 
we  must  allow  the  existence  of  an  instinct  iu 
plants  analogous  at  least  to  that  in  animals. 
Another  friend  tells  me  that  his  Crocuses  in  one 
garden  came  to  the  surface,  while  in  his  present 
garden  they  descend.  The  whole  question  is  so 
full  of  interest,  that  it  is  well  worth  careful  in- 
vestigation. 

Light  akd  Lilies. —  Some  of  the  American 
cities  are  now  lighted  by  electric  lamps  fixed  up 
on  high  towers,  and  a  gentleman  residing  at 
Davenport,  Iowa,  whose  garden  is  near  one  of 
these  towers,  writes  that  his  Lilies — Water  Lilies 
we  piesume  he  meatts,  as  he  mentions  that  they 
ordinarily  close  their  petals  at  sundown — now 
again  unfold  a  few  minutes  after  the  electric 
lights  are  lighted.  We  are  also  informed  that 
tlie  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  city  of  Detroit  was 
more  luxuriant  this  summer  wdierever  the 
electric  light  had  illumined  them  at  night. 
Without  further  evidence,  one  could  scarcely 
assert  that  trees  are  really  lenefited  permanently 
bv  the  electric  light  as  above  described,  since 
luxuriant  foliage  is  not  always  a  sure  sign  of 
pernianent  well-being.  The  more  light  plants 
are  inured  to,  the  le.ss  do  their  leaves  become,  as 
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a  general  rule,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man of  Detroit,  who  seems  to  believe  the  con- 
trary. I  remember  when  the  late  Dr.  W. 
Siemens  read  a  paper  on  the  effects  of  the  electric 
light  on  certain  flowers,  he  mentioned  that 
Tulips  expanded  at  once  under  its  influence,  but, 
as  someone  pointed  out,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and 
many  other  flowers  will  expand  in  a  room  under 
gas,  or  candle,  or  Are  light,  and  that  heat  is  as 
much  a  factor  as  is  light  in  their  doing  so. 
Anemones  are  more  sensitive  to  light,  and  will 
close  if  placed  in  a  dark  closet  even  in  a  warm 
room.  Veronica. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

PHOTINIA  SERRULATA. 

Although  this  noble  Evergreen  was  introduced 
from  Japan  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  I 
question  if  it  is  so  well  known  as  its  congener, 
Raphiolepis  ovata,  sent  home  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  G.  Veitch  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  To  the 
rising  generation  of  gardeners,  who  see  Japanese 
shrubs  and  Conifers  braving  the  breeze  in  every 
good  garden  throughout  the  kingdom,  this  may 
appear  a  little  strange,  but  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  female  Aucuba  was  at  one  time 
treated  as  a  greenhouse,  if  not  a  stove,  plant, 
shyness  on  the  part  of  early  planters  is  in  no  way 
surprising.  As  a  wall  shrub,  Magnolia  grandiflora, 
especially  the  Exmouth  variety,  stands  unrivalled, 
and  justly  so,  for,  taken  at  all  points,  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  noble  shrub  ever  introduced  ;  but 
we  want  variety,  and  a  worthy  companion  will  be 
found  in  the  Photinia,  at  one  time  called  Crataegus 
glabra.  Loudon,  in  the  "Arboretum,"describes  it 
as  an  evergreen  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing  from 
12  to  1.5  feet  inheight,and  states  that  thelargestand 
oldest  plants  in  Britain  were  growing  at  White 
Knights  in  18.35,  andhadthenattainedthemaximum 
height.  Fifty  years,  including  the  memorable 
1 860  and  1861,  having  rolled  by  since  those  mea- 
surements were  taken,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
learn  through  the  pages  of  Thk  Garden  how  those 
fine  shrubs  have  fared,  and  if  they  still  weather 
the  storm.  Although  I  have  not  seen  White 
Knights,  the  soil  and  climate  are,  I  believe,  rather 
above  the  average,  certainly  much  better  than 
ours,  and  hero  a  remarkably  fine  tree,  quite 
20  feet  in  height,  passed  through  the  winter  of 
1860  unscathed.  This  tree,  planted  against  the 
south  side  of  the  rectory,  and  unfortunately  be- 
yond the  range  of  my  care,  some  few  years  later 
had  reached  the  gable,  and  the  lateral  growths 
presumptuously  shaded  the  study  windows.  Aware 
of  the  fact  that  this  was  an  exceptionally  fine 
specimen,  I  strongly  advised  the  rector  to  prune 
back  the  breast-wood,  but  the  rare  Photinia  had 
grown  into  disfavour,  and,  greatly  to  my  regret  and 
the  annoyance  of  the  patron,  I  discovered,  when 
too  late,  that  it  had  beengrubbed  up  and  destroyed. 
Yet  another  tree,  a  standard  on  a  dry  rocky 
bank  in  the  castle  grounds,  exposed  to  the  north 
and  east,  had  made  a  very  fine  specimen,  but  31° 
of  frost  following  a  cold,  wet  summer  were  too 
much  for  it,  and,  although  it  did  not  die,  I  was 
obliged  to  cut  it  down  nearly  to  the  ground.  It 
is  still  alive,  and  makes  strong  growths  every 
year.  For  the  information  of  planters  unacquainted 
with  this  shrub,  I  may  state  that  the  large  leaves 
are  oblong,  acute,  serrulated ;  buds  very  large, 
red ;  flowers  white,  April  and  May.  The  young 
shoots  and  leaves  are  a  rich  red  throughout  the 
season,  and  the  decaying  leaves  die  off  a  deep 
maroon  or  mahogany  colour.  Ic  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  means  of  layers,  and  takes  freely  when 
budded  on  the  white  Thorn  or  Quince. 

Exclusive  of  the  leathery-leaved  Raphiolepis 
ovata,  there  are  three  more  varieties,  P.  integri- 
folia,  P.  dubia,  and  P.  arbutifolia,  no  doubt  equally 
hardy  and  worthy  of  cultivation  wherever  a  wall 
can  be  found  for  their  accommodation.  These  I 
have  not  planted  at  Eastnor,  but  a  large  bush  of 
P.  integrifolia  grew  freely  in  a  peat  bed  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  appeared  perfectly  hardy 
without  the  protection  of  a  wall  at  Lyons,  in  the 


county  Kildare,  Ireland.  Photinia  serrulata  grows 
well  on  our  stiff  calcareous  loam;  but  were  I 
making  special  preparations  for  a  plant,  I  should 
give  it  a  liberal  supply  of  turf  from  the  old  red 
sandstone,  burnt  earth,  and  a  taste  of  peat  to 
start  in.  W.  Coleman. 

Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury. 


HOLLY  BERRIES. 

These  have  almost  wholly  disappeared  in  this 
part  of  East  Anglia  during  the  first  week  in 
December.  At  no  time  a  full  crop,  they  are  now, 
writing  in  general  terms  on  the  8th  inat. ,  wholly 
cleared.  It  is,  however,  a  singular  and  fortunate 
circumstance  that  a  few  plants  here  and  there, 
and  occasionally  whole  groups  and  hedgerows, 
escape  the  ravages  of  the  birds,  and  hence  those 
that  can  hardly  enjoy  their  Christmastide  without 
the  ruddy  glow  of  Holly  berries  mostly  find  a  few 
to  gratify  their  sentiment  and  add  a  special  glow 
of  brightness  to  their  decorations.  But,  judging 
from  the  wholesale  clearances  about  here,  it  is 
feared  that  Holly  berries  will  be  scarce  this  Christ- 
mas, and  those  responsible  for  furnishing  them 
abundantly  for  home  or  church  decorations  had 
better  lay  in  stores  of  any  left  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Fortunately,  Holly  berries  will  keep  on  the 
boughs  for  se\-eral  weeks  after  the  latter  are  cut 
if  the  boughs  are  placed  in  a  shady  place  in  the  open, 
or,  better  still,  in  a  covered  shed  or  cellar.  In  the 
open  air  the  branches  laden  with  berries  are  still 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  ruthlessly  and 
rapidly  cleared  by  the  birds.  The  latter  are 
quick  to  discern  their  legitimate  food,  and  prompt 
to  devour  it  after  it  is  cut.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
of  red  rags  and  bulls  being  enraged  by  their 
sight  or  close  proximity ;  but  hungry  birds 
become  yet  more  excited  over  Holly  berries, 
ripe,  rich,  mellow,  and  of  fascinating  brilliancy. 
The  wood  or  shrubbery,  all  still  and  apparently 
tenantless  before,  is  at  once  filled  with  eager,  restless 
life,  intent  only  on  devouring  every  speck  of  coral 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  And  no  one  who  has  not 
watched  the  rapidity  of  the  process  of  clearing 
Hollies  could  credit  the  devouring  capacity  of  the 
birds.  Holly  berries  are  by  no  means  small,  but 
the  number  devoured,  after  making  liberal  allow- 
ance for  the  slips  between  Holly  trees  and  bird 
crops,  is  incredible.  The  berries,  in  fact,  seem  to 
exert  a  sort  of  intoxicating  or  maddening  effect. 
The  more  the  birds  eat,  the  hungrier  and  more 
excited  they  seem  to  become.  Under  the  spell  of 
this  feast  of  coral  they  seem  conscious  of  but  one 
object — the  red  berries ;  inspired  with  but  one 
purpose — the  clearing  of  them  off  as  quickly  as 
possible.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  latter  purpose 
great  waste  ensues,  the  ground  being  frequently 
strewed  over  with  coral.  To  a  large  extent  they 
seem  to  lose  their  sense  of  fear,  and  to  become 
blind  to  danger.  Hence  they  not  seldom  wildly 
dash  against  each  other  in  their  short,  swift, 
straight  flights  for  the  berries  ;  and  so  absorbed 
are  they  in  their  feasting  and  gorging,  that  they 
may  often  be  netted  or  shotdown  almost  unawares. 
Birds  on  the  clearance  of  Hollies  bent  assuredly 
have  no  care  for  the  morrow.  Hence  berries 
almost  sufficient  for  a  winter's  supply  are  often 
devoured  or  destroyed  in  a  few  days. 

This  season  the  Holly  berries  are  taken  and 
most  of  the  Haws  left.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the 
usual  order  of  proceeding.  But  no  doubt  the 
haw  harvest  is  at  hand.  It  is,  however,  a  curious 
fact  that  when  the  time  of  the  birds  for  any  par- 
ticular feast  or  food,  such  as  the  berries  of  the 
Mountain  Ash,  the  haws  or  the  Holly,  passes  by 
for  any  considerable  period,  they  seldom  clear 
them  off  afterwards.  I  have  noted  this  fact  again 
and  again  in  regard  to  Hollies.  Unless  the  berries 
are  eaten  by  t'hristmas  they  are  seldom  eaten  at 
all,  and  never  cleared  off  in  that  wholesale  manner 
as  they  have  been  during  the  past  week.  It  is 
also  a  curious  fact  in  the  economy  of  bird  diet  and 
life  that  isolated  specimens  of  berry-bearing  plants 
are  nearly  always  spared.  I  have  often  examined 
those  rejected  ones,  to  determine  the  causes  of 
their  being  left  out  in  the  cold.     At  times  the  rea- 


sons have  been  obvious  enough,  in  inferior  berries 
as  to  size,  ripeness,  and  colour ;  but  in  other 
cases  no  reasons  could  be  found.  But  it  is  as 
fortunate  for  the  decorator  as  for  the  propagator, 
that  even  in  the  seasons  when  the  berry  clearances 
are  the  most  general  and  complete,  while  the  many 
are  taken  a  few  are  left.  D.  T.  F. 


Desfontainea  spinosa. — This  dwarf  evergreen 
shrub  is  not  so  generally  used  in  the  decoration  of 
pleasure  grounds  as  it  should  be.  Few  shrubs  are 
more  attractive  than  the  Desfontainea,  with  its 
orange- scarlet,  tube-shaped  flowers  glittering  in 
the  autumn  sun.  This  year  it  was  much  later  in 
flowering  than  usual,  and  was  a  very  pleasing 
object  during  the  early  part  of  November.  Some 
entertain  an  idea  that  this  shrub  is  not  hardy  ; 
this  may  be  the  case  in  some  localities,  but  here 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  twenty  winters  unscarred. 
It  has  not,  moreover,  had  the  best  of  treatment, 
nor  has  it  been  favoured  with  the  best  of  aspects. 
In  the  grounds  at  Wray  Castle,  situated  on  the 
Lancashire  side  of  Windermere,  there  is  a  large 
plant  of  Desfontainea  that  has  stood  in  its  present 
position  for  thirty  years.  A  well  drained  position, 
sheltered,  if  possible,  from  north  and  east  winds, 
suits  it  best,  and  it  likes  some  bog  mixed  with 
the  natural  soil  in  which  it  is  planted. — W.  B., 
Windermere. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE   575. 

MYOSOTIDIUM  NOBILE. 
(the  antarctic  forget-me-not.*) 

The  well-grown  examples  of  this  choice  Borage- 
wort  which  were  exhibited  in  flower  by  Mr. 
Loder,  of  Floore,  Weedon,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  April  13  of  this 
year,  were  exceptionally  interesting  to  those  who 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  plant,  who  knew 
also  that  it  was  a  reputed  bad  grower  in  England, 
and  that  it  had  been  grown  and  flowered  by  Mr. 
Watson,  of  St.  Albans,  in  1858.  This  grower 
also  sent  his  plants  for  the  inspection  of  the 
society,  and  they  are  reported  to  have  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  time.  The  stock  of  the 
plant  was  sold  to  Mr.  Standish,  but,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  it  did  not  flower  again,  and  finally  it 
disappeared  from  English  collections.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  a  fresh  lot  of  seeds  was  procured, 
and  from  these  several  of  our  correspondents 
succeeded  in  raising  plants  which  flowered  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  Mr.  Loder  has,  however, 
been  most  successful  with  this  plant,  and  we 
have  to  thank  hini  for  the  information  given 
below  with  respect  to  the  treatment  best  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Myosotidium  in 
English  gardens.  Many  of  our  readers  will  leel 
disappointed  that  this  plant  has  not  proved  hardy 
with  us,  for  it  is  in  the  rook  garden  only  that  a 
plant  of  this  kind  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
Considered  as  an  indoor  plant,  it  cannot  be  called 
really  useful,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Loder,  a  period 
of  warm  house  treatment,  or  at  all  events  pro- 
tection from  frost,  is  essential  to  its  safety. 
Probably,  however,  in  the  south  of  England  and 
Ireland  it  may  prove  to  be  hardy. 

M.  nobile  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus,  and 
was  first  described  under  this  name  in  the 
Botanical  Magadne  in  1859,  although  it  had  been 
described  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  the  year  pre- 
vious in  a  contemporary  as  a  species  of  Cyno- 
glossum,  to  which  Myositidium  is  very  nearly 
allied.  It  has  a  thick  prostrate  root-stock, 
from  which  arise  the  large,  broadly,  heart-shaped, 
succulent,  shining  green  leaves,  the  petioles  of 
which  are  thick,  grooved,  and  from  ti  inches  to 
9   inches  long.     The  flowers  are   borne   on  an 

*  Drawn  from  a  plant  in  Mr.  E.  G.  Loder's  garden,  Flooro, 
Weedou,  April  17,  18S6. 
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urect,  stem-like  scipe,  which  springs  from  the 
apex  of  the  prostrate  stem  and  rises  to  tlie  height 
of  1  foot  or  1  i  feet  ;  it  is  leafy  all  the  way  up, 
and  is  terminated  hy  a  loose  corymb  of  primrose- 
shaped  flowers.  The  colour  of  these  is  exactly 
that  of  the  favourite  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis 
dissititiora),  but,  as  in  this,  the  shade  of  blue 
varies,  either  through  varied  conditions  of  growth 
or  seminal  changes  ;  consequently  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  colour  shown  in  Mr.  Loder's 
)ilants  and  that  figured  and  described  in  the 
Iljtaiiical  Mafja:.'.ne.  The  flowers  last  about  a 
week,  and  are  succeeded  by  rather  large  four- 
winged  fruits,  which,  however,  did  not  contain 
good  seeds  in  the  plants  we  saw.  After  flower- 
ing, the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  and  light 
position  in  a  frame,  and  be  liberally  watered  in 
dry  weather.  We  have  yet  to  learn  whether 
this  plant  continues  to  grow  and  produce  llowera 
alter  the  first  time,  but  the  probabilities  are  that 
it  will  be  a  true  perennial.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Chatham  Islands,  a  small  group  in  the  Pacific, 
lying  400  miles  east  of  New  Zealand. 

Jl.  nobile  has  generally  been  considered,  says 
Mr.  Loder,  to  be  a  difficult  plant  to  grow  and 
flower.  It  has,  however,  done  very  well  here 
with  very  ordinary  treatment.  The  seeds,  which 
were  sown  in  1884,  soon  came  up,  and  the  young 
pilants  grew  rapidly.  They  were  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  and  protected  from  frost  by  mats.  In 
March,  1885,  they  were  potted  on,  and  were  kept 
in  an  intermediate  house  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  were  then  again  moved  back  to  a 
cool  frame.  Some  of  the  plants  came  into  flower 
in  March,  188(j,  and  were  exhibited  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  April  l:!, 
1886.  The  plants  require  plenty  of  air,  and 
should  be  well  syringed  in  warm  weather  and 
shaded  from  the  midday  sun  in  summer.  Green- 
fly is  fatal  to  them  ;  the  plants  must  be  kept 
absolutely  clean. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.   14. 

December  S  to  14. 

DrRiX(;  the  entire  week  the  weather  has  been  an 
almost  continuous  succession  of  «ind  or  rain- 
storms, and  progress  with  open  air  work  has  been 
of  a  very  minute  description.  Digging,  planting, 
pruning,  and  the  like  have  been  quite  at  a  stand- 
still, and,  beyond  a  little  cleaning  up  of  the  wreck- 
age, dead  sticks,  and  boughs,  no  other  open-air 
work,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  has  been 
done.  We  have  a  considerable  extent  of  walks 
and  roads  to  keep  in  order,  and  with  this  work,  as 
weather  permitted,  our  hands  have  the  whole 
week  been  engaged — opening  the  drains,  cleaning 
out  the  fall  pits,  and  re-gravelling  such  parts  as 
needed  that  attention.  After  gravelling,  the  roads 
are  repeatedly  rolled  with  a  heavy,  self- ballasting 
water-roller  that  is  drawn  by  horse  power,  and 
thus  the  gravel  is  at  once  consolidated.  This 
labour  is  about  as  profitable  as  any  I  have  ever 
had  aught  to  do  with.  The  rolling  at  this  time  of 
year  whilst  all  is  so  soft  makes  the  roads  so 
hard  in  the  weed-growing  time,  that  even  if 
weeds  do  make  an  appearance,  a  week  of  hot, 
dry  weather  settles  them  for  the  remainder 
of  the  summer.  When  rain  has  prevented  our 
doing  the  before  mentioned  work,  having  a  quan- 
tity of  shrub  planting  in  prospect — our  time 
has  been  fully  occupied  preparing  labels  and 
pointing  stakes  for  them,  as  well  as  making  a 
supply  of  labels  for  renewal  of  any  that  are 
getting  obliterated,  especially  those  in  the  her- 
baceous plant  borders,  a  section  of  plants  that 
are  known  well  to  but  a  very  few  (myself  amongst 
the  number),  bat  about  which  increased  interest 
and  inquiries  make  us  anxious  to  have  them  all 
correctly  labelled.  The  principal  work  in  the 
houses  has  been  the  continuation  of  training 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs,  and  pruning  and 
cleaning  all  vineries  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut.  It 
U  to  this  annual  thorough  cleansing  of  both  vines, 


glass,  woodwork,  and  walls  that  we  owe  our 
comparative  freedom  from  insect  pests  in  the 
summer-time.  Alt  Grapes  that  we  have  space  for 
in  the  (Jrape  room  have  been  cut,and  Alicante,  Gros 
Colmar,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  would  be 
better  cut  had  we  space,  but  till  that  is  available 
the  temperature  of  the  vineries  will  be  kept  as 
equable  as  possible— between  4.5"  and  50^ — and 
the  atmosphere  as  dry  as  the  outside  air  will 
admit  of,  and  the  Grapes  will  be  examined  twice  a 
week  to  remove  decayed  berries.  Lady  Downes 
will  be  the  better  if  left  on  the  Vines  for  another 
month  or  more,  but  care  will  be  requisite  that  the 
temperature  does  not  get  too  high  to  prevent  the 
Vines  going  to  rest,  that  stage  having  already  been 
nearly  reached,  as  the  rapid  fall  of  the  leaves 
indicate.  At  the  present  time  Primulas,  Cycla- 
mens, and  double  -  flowered  Pelargoniums  are 
amongst  the  best  of  our  flowering  plants,  and  the 
additional  warmth  that  we  have  given  them 
during  the  last  three  weeks  has  wonderfully 
improved  them,  and  there  has  been  no  damping 
olf  of  flowers  ;  mixed  with  Maiden-hair  Ferns  in 
vases  and  baskets  in  the  hall  and  staircase  of  the 
mansion,  they  are  highly  prized,  as  are  also  the 
mixtures  of  Calanthes,  Poinsettias,  and  Palms  for 
the  same  positions.  Chrysanthemums  are  fast 
fading;  the  season  has  been  a  long  one,  and  such 
creatures  of  change  are  we  that  we  can  view  their 
end  without  regret,  though,  no  doubt,  anticipa- 
tions of  future  glorious  displays  of  them  have 
something  to  do  with  our  being  able  so  com- 
placently to  witness  their  ending,  and  we  have 
been  high  busy  during  the  week  making  provision 
for  this  faid  display  by  inserting  cuttings  of  all 
the  kinds  that  it  is  intended  to  grow— at  least,  so 
far  as  cuttings  could  be  got,  for  some  few  have 
not  yet  thrown  up  suckers,  and  these  jjlants  we 
have  put  in  slight  warmth— early  Peach  house — to 
induce  them  to  throw  up  cuttings.  As  plants 
come  into  flower  in  the  forcing  pit  we  take  them 
out,  and  put  them  in  as  cool  a  house  as  our 
judgment  warrants,  and  others  take  their  place  in 
the  pits.  The  last  of  the  Roman  Hyacinths  have 
now  been  put  in,  and  a  few  more  crowns  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  and  clumps  of  Christmas  Roses, 
and  large  clumps  of  Snowdrops,  which  we  dig  up 
in  the  park,  and  that  force  very  well,  provided  the 
ball  of  earth  is  kept  intact.  A  small  batch  of 
Seakale  we  put  into  forcing  quarters  weekly,  and 
a  root  or  two  of  Rhubarb  fortnightly.  Asparagus 
wo  do  not  begin  to  force  till  the  new  year,  for  till 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  when  at  least  the 
points  may  get  greened,  the  flavour  is  very  insipid. 

Hants. 


FBTTITS  TTNDEB  GLASS. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
The  buds  upon  early  varieties,  started  in-  No- 
vember, will  now  be  swelling  freely,  and  some 
will  soon  show  the  colour  of  the  petals.  \Mien 
this  stage  is  reached  a  little  more  warmth  may  be 
given  by  day  and  the  minimum  raised  to  50',  or, 
in  very  mild  weather,  to  55°,  always  with  a  circula- 
tion of  air.  Nothing,  however,  will  be  gained  by 
distressing  the  trees  through  the  early  season  of 
their  growth  ;  therefore,  should  frost,  or,  worse 
still,  cold,  dark,  stormy  weather  set  in,  the  figures 
contained  in  my  last  paper  may  still  be  adhered  to. 
I  always  make  a  point  of  starting  my  Peaches  at  a 
very  low  temperature,  as  I  find  the  Sowers  open 
strong  and  perfect  when,  the  energies  of  the  trees 
having  been  husbanded,  not  only  by  the  absence 
of  sharp  fire-heat,  but  also  by  a  continuous  circu- 
lation of  air,  they  set  freely,  and  make  up  for  lost 
time  under  a  high  temperature  which  debilitated 
trees  cannot  stand.  Let  the  syringe  be  plied  on 
bright  sunny  mornings,  and  again  about  mid-day, 
but  avoid  a  wet,  sloppy  state  of  the  house,  for,  much 
as  Peaches  revel  in  moisture  when  in  full  growth, 
they  resent  it  through  long  cold  nights  and  dark 
dull  days  in  December  and  January.  Moisture,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say,  must  be  present,  but  this 
can  always  be  secured,  not  in  chilling  showers, 
but  by   the  judicious  use  of  fermenting  leaves 

placed  upon  the  borders,  and  renovated  from  time  _        .  _ 

to  time  as  the  genial  warmth   declines.     If   the   ""  "le  pipes  from  daylight  until  noon  will  help 


borders  were  in  a  proper  growing  state  when  the 
house  was  closed,  a  further  supply  of  water  may 
now  be  necessary  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  which  a 
stranger  cannot  presume  to  regulate,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  the  surroundings,  the  nature  of  the 
compost,  the  depth  of  soil,  and  the  amount  of 
drainage.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain:  they 
must  never  feel  the  want  of  water,  for  if  once 
allowed  to  get  dry,  all  the  finest  buds  will  drop 
when  the  flowers  ought  to  be  opening.  Therefore, 
provided  they  are  well  drained,  as  all  Peach  bor- 
ders should  be,  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  70",  will  certainly  do  them  no 
harm,  and  they  will  then  stand  until  the  flowering 
period  is  over.  If  Strawberries  are  brought  on 
with  early  Peaches,  the  plants  should  be  dipped 
in  sulphur-water  to  free  them  from  the  remains  of 
spider  or  mildew  before  they  are  introduced;  and 
all  Peach  houses,  whether  they  contain  other  plants 
or  not,  should  be  fumigated  once  or  twice  to 
secure  freedom  from  fly  during  the  time  the  trees 
are  in  flower. 

Siin-e.isioH  houses  intended  for  closing  about  the 
first  week  in  January  must  still  have  plenty  of  air 
and  more  or  less  water  to  secure  a  thoroughly 
moist  condition  of  the  soil  before  the  trees  are 
excited.  Some  Peach  growers,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  start  better,  leave  the  trees  untied 
until  the  buds  are  well  on  the  move,  but  it  is  dilfi- 
cult  to  realise  the  advantage,  as  many  of  them  get 
injured  and  the  process  of  training  is  more  tedious. 
Moreover,  the  work  in  all  forcing  gardens  in- 
creases rapidly  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  delays  should  be  avoided.  Al- 
though there  may  not  be  any  perceptible  increase 
in  the  length  of  the  days,  the  month  of  January  is 
often  bright  and  frosty,  and  the  time  for  these 
precocious  trees  making  a  start  being  nearer,  a 
somewhat  higher  maximum  temperature  from  the 
first  may  be  indulged  in.  The  syringe,  too,  under 
such  conditions  may  be  more  freely,  if  not  more 
frequently,  used,  but  in  all  other  respects  rules 
laid  down  for  starting  the  early  house  must  be 
closely  adhered  to. 

Laii]  ho)i'!e<  in  which  the  trees  are  thoroughly 
at  rest  cannot  be  too  freely  ventilated.  Prunmg, 
cleaning,  and  tying  in  these  is  generally  reserved 
for  wet  or  inclement  days,  but  on  no  account 
should  cleansing  or  painting  where  still  practised 
be  put  otf  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  If  these 
late  structures  must  be  used  for  storage  purposes 
the  winter  occupants  should  be  of  the  hardiest 
nature  and  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  a  few 
degrees  of  frost,  as  it  is  bad  policy  to  light  fires 
over-night  to  shield  the  plants  from  possible 
danger  the  following  m?frning. 

Cherries. 

It  is  yet  early  enough  to  start  these,  but  where 
fruit  is  wanted  early  in  May  preparations  for 
closing  should  now  be  complete.  Being  highly 
excitable  even  in  the  open  air  in  mild  winters,  the 
houses  cannot  be  too  freely  ventilated  not  only 
during  the  time  the  trees  are  resting,  but  also 
after  they  are  started.  Fire-heat  is  of  course 
necessary  at  times,  but,  aided  by  fermenting 
leaves  placed  on  the  borders,  the  minimum  of  40° 
and  a  maximum  of  50'  can  frequently  be  main- 
tained without  it,  and  these  temperatures  being 
quite  suflBcient  to  swell  the  buds,  the  successful 
forcer's  greatest  care  will  be  the  avoidance  of  an 
excess  until  after  the  fruit  is  stoned.  Like  Peaches 
and  all  stone-fruit  trees.  Cherries  require  liberal 
supplies  of  water  throughout  the  growing  season, 
and,  although  they  do  not  often  cast  their  buds, 
the  want  of  this  element  through  the  resting 
period  tells  unfavourably  when  the  fruit  is  setting. 
Water,  therefore,  especially  where  the  houses 
have  not  been  stripped  and  exposed  to  autumnal 
rains,  should  bo  freely  administered  as  often  as 
may  be  considered  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  thorough  growing  condition  from  the  fall  of 
the  leaf  onwards.  When  the  buds  are  fairly  on 
the  move  the  syringe  may  be  plied  twice  a  day, 
and  external  conditions  being  unfavourable  to  a 
rise  to  50'  with  plenty  of  air,  a  gentle  circulation 
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them  forward  without  taxing  the  trees.  Much, 
however,  depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
the  amount  of  light  at  command,  for,  as  I  have 
just  observed,  the  Cherry  is  excitable  and  pre- 
cocious, and  must  be  coaxed  forward  on  the  give- 
and-take  principle  always  at  a  low  temperature 
with  plenty  of  air. 

Succession  7)o?(«.<,  where  they  e.xist,  may  remain 
uncovered  so  long  as  the  weather  continues  mild, 
but  the  roof-lights  by  this  time  should  be  painted 
and  ready  for  placing  in  position  on  the  approach  of 
frost  or  falls  of  snow.  ^Vhen  covered  in,  cleansing 
and  tying  can  be  pi-oceeded  with  at  leisure,  and  the 
trees  being  so  subject  to  green  and  brown  aphis, 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  washing  the 
old  wood  and  spurs  with  strong  soap  water.  The 
latter,  especially  on  old  trees,  in  course  of  time 
become  crowded,  and  require  thinning  with  a  tine- 
bladed  knife,  not  only  to  facilitate  thorough 
cleansing,  but  also  to  throw  strength  into  the 
buds  from  which  fruit  is  expected.  If  the  trees 
were  neither  renovated  nor  top-dressed  in  the 
autumn,  all  old  mulching  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  tying  in  is  finished,  and  replaced  with 
good  friable  loam  or  rotten  manure ;  but  unless 
there  are  signs  of  decided  weakness,  animal  ma- 
nure should  be  withheld  until  after  the  fruit  is 
set  and  swelling  freely.  These  remarks  apply  to 
trees  established  in  internal  borders  and  trained 
on  trellises  precisely  the  same  as  Peaches  ;  conse- 
quently, havin,'  a  more  extended  root-run,  stimu- 
lants must  be  more  sparingly  used  than  when  they 
are  cramped  up  in  pots  or  boxes.  When  grown  in 
this  way,  the  proper  time  to  pot  and  top-dress  is 
immediately  after  they  have  completed  their 
growth  and  before  the  leaves  fall.  They  then  get 
thoroughly  established  in  the  fresh  compost,  and, 
being  exceedingly  floriferous,  will  stand  heavy 
mulchings  at  the  outset.  Space  being  limited  and 
variety  pleasing,  this  is  perhaps  the  best,  cer- 
tainly the  only  mode  of  growing  a  selection  of 
Cherries.  Gardeners,  whose  main  point  is  quan- 
tity combined  with  quality,  frequently,  I  may  say 
generally,  confine  themselves  to  two  or  three  good 
sorts,  like  May  Duke,  Black  Circassian,  and  Elton, 
with  perhaps  a  tree  of  Bigarreau  Napoleon  for 
winding  up  the  forcing  season  or  exhibition.  If 
enthusiasts,  they  may  greatly  extend  the  supply 
of  house  Cherries  by  potting  up  a  quantity  of  the 
finest  late  dessert  varieties.  Indeed,  in  our  vari- 
able climate,  especially  in  wooded  districts,  bird- 
proof  houses  otier  the  only  facility  for  ripening 
and  keeping  them  until  they  attain  their  full 
flavour.  Glass  alone  w  ill  secure  the  fiowers  from 
frost,  but  damp— the  greatest  enemy — may  deci- 
mate or  ruin  the  crop  where  fire-heat  is  not  pro- 
vided. A  flowandreturn  pipe  attached  to  a  slow 
combustion  boiler,  fed  by  a  few  cinders,  will  do 
good  service  for  a  few  weeks  when  the  trees  are 
in  flower,  and  again  occasionally  to  expel  moistuie 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Handsome  floriferous 
pyramids  can  be  obtained  from  any  good  nursery, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  pot  them.  I'ots  with  per- 
forated sides  answer  best,  as  they  can  be  watered 
freely  ;  but  they  should  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims 
in  the  boi'ders,  and  heavily  mulched  through  the 
summer.  A  houseful  of  Cherries  in  flower  is  a 
most  charming  picture,  and  the  thought  that  time 
will  transform  these  fragrant  blossoms  into  a  har- 
vest of  luscious  Bigarreaus  greatly  enhances  its 
value.  The  best  compost  for  Cherries  is  a  free 
calcareous  loam,  burnt  clay,  or  lime  rubble,  and  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  bone  dust.  This  should  be 
used  rather  on  the  dry  side,  and  firmly  rammed 
home  with  the  potting-stick.  A  moderate  water- 
ing to  settle  it  about  the  roots  will  finish  the 
operation,  when  plunging  must  immediately  fol- 
low. A  good  crop  of  fruit  being  the  main  object, 
an  abundance  of  air  must  be  given  night  and  day 
until  the  buds  burst  into  flower. 

Plums. 

These  and  the  preceding  require  precisely 
similar  treatment  throughout  (he  early  stages  of 
their  growth  ;  indeed,  many  fruit  growers  use  the 
same  compost,  and  not  unfrequently  bring  the 
t%vo  on  together.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  repeat  my  remarks,  at  least 


for  the  present,  as  some  weeks,  if  not  months, 
will  pass  before  the  early  ripening  of  the  Cherries 
will  render  their  separation  advisable.  Where  a 
separate  house  or  compartment  can  be  devoted  to 
each  from  the  first  this  arrangement  is  desirable, 
as  trees  can  then  be  planted  out  in  the  borders, 
whilst  others  in  perforated  pots  will  not  sustain  a 
check  from  disturbance  when  the  fruit  requires 
support  from  young  rootlets  creeping  into  the 
plunging  material.  For  very  early  forcing  suit- 
able varieties  established  in  pots  perhaps  answer 
best,  as  the  trees  are  then  portable,  and,  being 
rather  excitable,  require  full  exposure  to  the 
elements  soon  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  If  pot 
culture  is  impracticable,  the  roof  lights  should  be 
movable.  Golden  Drop  and  other  choice  late 
sorts  which,  like  the  Bigarreau  Cherries,  come  on 
gradually  with  the  season,  not  only  require  con- 
stant protection  from  heavy  rain,  but  deiive  great 
benefit  from  a  dry,  brisk,  artificial  warmth  when 
the  fruit  is  ripening.  Moreover,  a  thoroughly  dry 
atmosphere  is  the  main  factor  after  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  as  damp  and  mould  are  the  greatest 
destroyers  in  Plum  and  Cherry  houses.  Plum",  it 
must  be  understood,  will  not  be  hurried ;  therefore 
those  who  would  have  them  early  must  make  a 
judicious  selection,  get  them  thoroughly  esta- 
blished, and  start  early.  De  Montfort  and 
Denniston's  Superb  are  the  best  old  Plums  I  have 
met  with  for  very  early  forcing,  and  if  I  now 
wanted  quality  I  should  confine  mjs;lf  to  these 
two  and  fill  a  house  with  them.  Rivers'  Czir  and 
Sultan  have  a  good  name,  and  may  be  worth 
forcing.  Of  mid-season  sorts  we  have  an  abund- 
ance, but  nothing  can  surpass  Kirke's,  Jefferson, 
McLaughlin's,  OuUin's  Golden,  and  the  old  Green 
Gages.  For  the  late  house  Coe's  Golden  Drop  is 
a  host  in  itself,  but  variety  being  charming,  Blue 
Imperatrice,  Late  Rivers,  and  a  tree  or  two  of 
Grand  Duke  may  be  added. 

Tiip;  (iiiAPE  Room. 

If  this  important  structure,  not  unfrequently 
used  for  Pears  which  give  off  a  great  deal  of 
moisture,  has  not  been  put  in  order,  no  time 
should  be  lost,  as  the  latest  Grapes  in  another 
fortnight  will  be  fit  for  bottling.  The  first  step 
should  be  thorough  cleansing  and  washing  the 
walls  with  a  solution  of  quicklime  and  sulphur  ; 
then  the  bottles,  or  other  vessels,  may  be  filled 
with  soft  water  and  placed  in  the  racks  to  drain 
and  get  dry  externally  before  the  Grapes  are  in- 
troduced. A  cool  dry  atmosphere  being  so  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  fruit,  the  windows  and 
ventilators  should  be  opened  on  fine  mornings, 
and  brisk  fires  made  to  diy  the  walls  and  expel 
moisture.  By  fires  it  must  be  understood  that  a 
slow  combustion  boiler  placed  outside,  with  a 
flow  and  return  pipe  running  along  one  side  of  the 
room,  is  the  proper  mode  of  heating,  as  smoke  and 
dust  are  then  avoided,  and  an  equable  tempera- 
ture of  40°  to  45°  can  be  maintained  in  all 
weathers.  By  firing  on  fine  daj  s,  and  keeping  the 
room  close  and  cool  through  the  night  and  on  wet 
days,  it  will  be  fit  for  the  (!rapes  by  the  first  week 
in  January,  when,  all  the  leaves  being  off  the 
Vines,  cutting  and  storing  may  be  commenced 
and  finished  in  a  few  hours.  Each  bunch  should 
be  cut  with  all  the  wood  that  can  be  spared,  in 
order  that  the  stalks  may  pass  deeply  into  the 
water,  and  still  allow  the  bunches  to  hang  clear 
of  the  bottles.  When  detached,  the  beriies  should 
neither  be  rubbed  nor  disturbed  in  transit,  neither 
must  the  ends  of  the  growths  or  laterals  be  short- 
ened, for  it  this  is  done  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the 
room  will  rob  them  of  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  and 
imperfectly  ripened  bunches  will  soon  shrivel. 
When  all  the  bunches  are  arranged  it  may  be 
necessary  to  open  the  apex  ventilators  and  warm 
the  pipes  for  a  few  days  to  expel  moisture,  but  the 
less  fire-heat  the  better  the  Grapes  will  keep, 
provided  40°  to  4.j"  can  be  maintained,  and  mould 
does  not  get  into  the  largest  bunches.  The  per- 
son who  cuts  the  Grapes,  it  must  be  understood, 
should  remove  every  doubtful  berry,  as  one  that 
is  faulty  soon  destroys  many,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  look  them  over  once  a  week  throughout 
the  season.     Newly  cut  Gi-apes,  or  the  wood  to 


which  the  bunches  are  attached,  take  up  a  good 
quantity  of  water  at  first,  but  when  the  bottles 
have  been  filled  up  once,  or  perhaps  twice,  the 
waste  is  trifling.  Still,  a  close  watch  should  be 
kept  upon  them,  as  the  most  perfect  berries  soon 
shrivel  if  the  ends  of  the  shoots  are  allowed  to 
become  dry.  Some  put  a  small  piece  of  charcoal 
in  the  water  to  keep  it  sweet,  but  this  is  unneces- 
.'ary,  as  I  have  bottled  Grapes  with  and  without 
it,  and  the  result,  the  fruit  being  ripe,  in  each 
case  has  been  satisfactory. 

Eattnor  Castle,  Ledbury.  W.  CoLEMAX. 


Fruit  Garden. 

BOARD  FENCING  FOR  GARDEN  WALLS. 

One  of  the  impressions  conveyed  by  the  ■'■iglit  of 
an  ordinary  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  when  of 
considerable  extent  is,  that  the  high,  substantial 
walls  with  whicli  it  is  usually  enclosed  have 
lormed  much  the  largest  item  in  the  cost  of  its 
formation,  and  that  too  often,  either  from  the 
unsuitable  character  of  the  soil  or  climate,  or 
other  causes,  the  value  of  the  fruit  produced  by 
the  trees  that  occupy  such  walls,  if  reckoned, 
would  fall  short  of  giving  an  adequate  return  in 
ihe  shape  of  interest  on  the  money  sunk  in  build- 
ing them.  In  times  past  there  was  mucli  to  say 
in  favour  of  I  he  brick  walls  in  question.  A  gar- 
den requires  a  fence  of  some  kind,  in  addition  to 
which  shelter  is  needed  for  early  Peas,  Lettuces, 
and  numbers  of  other  things  that  can  be  had 
eatlier  from  a  cosy  border  protected  from  cut- 
ting north  and  east  winds.  Those  entru-sted 
with  the  formation  of  old  gardens  might 
have  used  living  fences,  such  as  Yew,  Holly, 
or  plants  of  a  similar  character ;  antl  much 
on  the  score  of  appearance  might  be  urged  in 
favour  of  tliem,  but  then,  as  tliere  ever  must 
be,  there  is  the  objection  to  garden  fences  of 
this  kind  that  the  roots  of  the  fence  interfere 
with  whatever  crops  have  to  be  grown  near 
them.  Glass  was  then  too  dear  to  admit  of  much 
in  the  way  of  fruit  being  grown  under  it,  except 
Grapes  and  Pines,  and  these  in  limited  quantities. 
Peaches  and  other  choice  fiuits  could  be  grown 
in  e|uautity  on  open  walls  ;  therefore  brick,  or 
occasionally  stone,  walls  were  looked  upon  as  the 
best  to  adopt.  Wood  might  liave  been  used,  but 
wood  was  then  dear,  and  the  means  of  converting 
it  and  preserving  the  more  perishable  kinds  were 
not  then  in  existence.  Now,  matters  are  dif- 
ferent ;  timber  was  never  so  cheap  as  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  best  of  all  materiak  for  ren- 
dering it  durable — gas  tar— costs  little  beyoud  the 
trifling  expense  of  applying  it.  As  is  known  to 
those  who  have  usecl  this  tar,  its  preservative 
properties  are  sucli  that  it  is  a  question  if  deal 
of  inferior  character  will  not  last  as  long  when 
coated  with  it  as  wood  which  is  of  better  quality. 
For  instance,  I  know  cases  where  ordinary  Spruce 
boards  1  incli  in  thickness  have  stood  exposeel  to 
the  Aveather  for  forty  years  before  they  were  so  far 
decayed  as  to  be  unserviceable.  Swedish  flooring 
boards,  planed  and  reaely  for  use,  are  now  selling 
in  London  at  the  river  side  for  from  Ts.  6d.  to 
8s.  per  100  feet  square.  For  the  purpose  under 
notice,  it  is  needlets  to  say  that  planing  is  useless, 
the  boards  being  as  good  in  every  way  just  as 
they  come  from  the  saw.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  posts  recpiired  to  support  these  wooden  walls 
would  need  repairing  before  the  boards  were 
worn  out ;  yet  that  would  not  involve  any  great 
co.-t.  It  is  more  than  likelj-  that  iron  upright?, 
sulliriently  stayed  and  let  into  concrete  footings, 
would  be  best,  taking  cost  and  durability  into 
account.  Now,  when  malleable  iron  is  only 
about  i'4  10.-!.  per  ton,  cast-irou  supports  for  a 
fence — say  10  feet  high— should  be  had  at  a 
cheap  rate. 
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With  ordinary  garden  walls,  as  with  other 
things  that  people  have  been  accustomed  to,  it 
often  happens  that  everything  in  the  way  of  an 
innovation  is  wrong ;  "but  board-fencing,  only 
somewhat  lower  than  that  which  I  suggest  as  a 
substitute  for  brick  garden  walls,  is  common 
enough,  and  the  comparatively  little  cost  wdiich 
the  use  of  boards,  even  with  iron  supports  would 
entail  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  worth  considering. 
Gas-tJr  has  one  advantage,  and  that  is,  aphides  do 
not  like  it.  One  of  my  Peach  trees,  the  branches 
of  which  are  partly  trained  against  a  wall  and 
partly  against  a  board-fence  that  has  been  tarred 
lor  the  last  two  years,  has  been  much  troubled 
with  black  aphides,  which,  despite  repeated 
dressings  every  summer,  have  again  appeared, 
yet  they  have  been  almost  wholly  cimflned  to  the 
branches  that  are  against  the  wall.  They  seem 
to  have  no  relish  for  the  shoots  against  the 
boards,  though  it  is  over  seven  years  since  they 
were  last  tarred. 

It  is  not  likely  that  wood  will  supersede  brick 
walls  for  enclosing  gardens.  When  well  built, 
there  is  an  air  ot  durability  about  such  walls 
that  wood  does  not  possess,  and  the  eye  has  got 
accustomel  to  brick  walls  to  an  extent  that  makes 
them  appear  the  fittest  for  enclosing  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden  :  and  when  people  are  engaged 
in  this  kind  of  work,  there  is  often  a  disposition 
to  adopt  that  which  his  all  along  lieen  locked  on 
as  the  right  thing.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  pay  too 
dear  for  appearances,  especially  at  the  present 
day,  when  expenses  connected  with  gardens  are 
ill  many  case  perforce  more  closely  looked  into 
than  in  times  past.  T.  ]!. 


LIFTING  THE  ROOTS  OF  VINES. 

Some  places  are  so  favourably  situated  for  (iiape 
growing,  that  the  position  or  condition  of  the 
roots  seems  to  give  no  trouble.  These,  however, 
are  exceptional  cases,  as  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  good  Grape  growers  know  the  importance  and 
the  necessity  of  keeping  sight  of  the  roots,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  occasionally  lifting  them, 
and,  doing  as  Bacon  suggested  in  one  of  his 
admirable  essays,  placing  new  soil  about  them. 
The  Vine  revels  in  fresh  turfy  loam.  If  it  gets  so 
much  out  of  condition  as  to  be  incapable  of 
jiroducing  a  perfect  bunch  of  (!rapes,  lift  the 
roots  out  of  the  sour,  close  mass  of  earth  and  lay 
them  in  a  newly-made  bed  of  chopped  turf,  and 
the  whole  character  of  foliage  and  produce  will 
be  changed.  The  chopped  turf  should  be  taken 
from  an  old  meadow  or  pasture,  and  if  of  a  non- 
calcareous  nature,  lime  in  some  form  should  be 
added.  I.,ime  may  be  used  in  Vine  borders  in  the 
form  of  fragments  of  old  plaster,  or  mortar  from 
the  di'bris  of  old  buildings.  Yard  manure  should 
bo  very  sparingly  used,  except  as  mulchings  in 
summer,  but  bones  in  all  forms  are  valuable ; 
artiScial  manures,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  guano, 
and  the  manures  manufactured  by  Thomson, 
Clay,  Amies,  and  other  makers  have,  when  used 
with  judgment,  produced  beneficial  results.  Very 
many  of  the  borders  made  for  Vines  are  ruined 
by  too  much  yard  manure  being  used  when  the 
borders  are  made.  As  the  fibre  in  the  soil  decays 
the  earth  settle.s  down,  and  the  manure  when 
used  abundantly  clogs  up  the  pores  of  the  soil  and 
renders  it  unwholesome,  and  the  roots  decay  in  it, 
and  shanking  in  some  form  ensues.  In  the  reno- 
vation of  a  border  in  which  the  roots  of  the  Vines 
are  in  a  bad  condition,  care  must  be  exercised. 

Autumn  is  the  best  time  to  do  the  work.  Begin 
it  by  opening  a  trench  from  3  feet  to  -1  feet  wide, 
according  to  the  width  of  the  border  along  the 
front,  cutting  away  everything  found  there ;  and 
remove  all  bodily  down  to  the  concrete  or  drain- 
age. Then  begin  in  the  trench,  and  with  steel 
forks  gradually  fork  down  the  soil,  liberating  the 
roots  as  carefully  as  possible,  laying  them  back  on 
the  border  or  on  one  side,  as  is  most  convenient, 
covering   them  with  mats  to  shelter  and  protect 


them  till  the  work  is  completed,  and  they  can 
aj:ain  be  made  comfortable.  When  the  whole  of 
the  soil  has  been  taken  away,  examine  and  renew, 
or  repair  the  drainage,  if  required,  and  then  fill 
in  with  fresh  turfy  loam,  treading  it  a  little  to 
give  the  requisite  firmness  ;  after  pruning  the 
roots,  to  remove  damaged  or  unhealthy  parts,  lay 
them  out  straight  in  the  border  from  li  inches  to 
9  inches  deep.  Long,  naked  roots,  if  there  are 
any,  may  be  notched  with  the  knife  at  intervals, 
to  induce  the  formation  of  young  fibres.  Mulch 
with  leaves  and  litter  to  keep  oft'  cold  rains,  and 
to  keep  the  roots  at  an  equable  condition  as  to 
temperature  and  moisture.  If  the  border  is  more 
than  1'2  feet  wide,  it  need  not  all  be  filled  in  at 
once.  Do  half,  and  fill  in  the  remainder  in  a 
couple  of  years'  time.  Only  a  light  crop  of  fruit 
should  be  taken  the  year  after  replanting;  and  a 
young  shoot  here  and  there  should  be  encouraged 
to  break  away,  so  that  the  Vine  rods  may  be  re- 
newed as  well  as  the  roots.  E.  H. 


WATERING  INSIDE  VINE  BORDERS. 

Tin:  value  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  for 
Vines,  the  roots  of  which  are  confined  to  the 
interior  of  the  house,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  a  vinery  in  the  garden  of  Sir  J.  W.  Ellis  at 
Byfleet.  When  Mr.  Bisset,  the  gardener,  planted 
the  Vines  several  years  ago,  he  had  no  means  of 
giving  them  an  ample  supply  of  moisture,  and 
when  I  saw  them  about  two  years  since,  both 
wood  and  berries  were  small,  although  the  Vines 
looked  healthy.  I  saw  them  again  last  season, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  difterence  in  their  ap- 
pearance, which  is  due  to  frequent  floodings  which 
they  reciived  during  the  growing  season,  an  un- 
limited supply  of  water  being  now  at  command. 
I  believe  t.'iat  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
making  Vine  borders  exclusively  in  the  house, 
whei-e  an  ample  supply  of  water  cannot  be  had. 
I  would  sooner  have  a  poor  border  outside  than  a 
rich  one  inside  and  deficient  in  moisture.  How- 
ever well  you  may  feed  Vines,  the  good  store  of 
nutriment  is  of  no  avail  without  fluid  to  render  it 
sufficiently  soluble  for  their  use.  In  all  market 
gardens  where  the  roots  of  Vines  are  inside,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  thoroughly  drenching  the  soil 
at  frequent  intervals.  I  know  a  Vine  grower  who 
grows  late  Grapes  remarkably  well.  He  makes  a 
practice  of  forking  over  the  surface  once  a  fort- 
night, and  this  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
drenching  of  water.  Under  this  treatment  the 
berries  swell  up  and  colour  weU.  In  the  greater 
portion  of  the  gardens  in  this  country  it  un- 
fortunately happens  that  sufficient  water  cannot 
easily  be  had.  It  is  impossible  to  give  enough  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  wateiing  ;  it  must  be  given 
through  a  hose,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
means  of  pressure  from  the  outside.  I  once  had 
charge  of  a  tolerably  large  garden  where  one  man 
could  water  every  flower-bed  in  the  course  of 
about  three  hours.  Taps  were  fixed  here  and 
there  on  which  a  hose  was  screwed,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  cool  spray  falling  on  the 
plants  which  had  passed  througli  a  parching  day. 
In  a  nursery  on  the  Continent  it  required  the 
daily  labour  of  a  man  and  a  lad  from  6  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.  and  a  hor.se  water-cart  to  fill  the  tanks  in 
the  glass-houses.  The  owner  at  length  resolved 
to  make  other  arrangements.  A  tank  and  suitable 
machinery  were  fixed,  and  the  result  was  that  one 
strong  lad  filled  the  whole  of  the  tanks,  as  well  as 
a  great  many  tubs  sunk  in  the  ground  in  the 
course  of  an  hour.  I  am  sure  that  the  outlay  thus 
involved  was  covered  in  the  course  of  one  sum- 
mer. Nothing  fatigues  a  workman  more  than 
daily  dragging  about  big  water-pots,  which,  by 
the  way,  are  often  so  large  as  to  defeat  the  end 
they  are  intended  to  effect,  and  frequently  all  that 
can  be  given  in  this  way  is  as  but  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  compared  with  what  is  needful. 

J.    CORNHILL. 


handsome,  and  of  a  splendid  colour.  Apple 
growers  would  do  well  to  consider  Mr.  Coleman's 
remarks  about  them  ;  and  we  think  nurserymen 
and  others  who  send  out  new  Apples  so  often, 
wholly  inferior  to  the  Blenheim  in  its  cooking  or 
eating  qualities  (in  its  season),  would  also  do  well 
to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  call 
attention  to  the  culture  and  perfecting  of  our  fine 
native  fruits  like  this  than  to  raising  kinds  which 
merely  happen  to  have  a  showy  appearance  or 
some  other  quality  quite  secondary  to  that  of 
flavour. 


Blenheim.  Oranges. — The  Blenheim  Oranges 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Coleman  last  week,  and  alluded  to 
in  his  article  in  the  first  page  of  the  paper,  were 
specimens  such  as  we  rarely  see  in  London,  very 


THE  GOOSEBERRY. 
This,  to  many,  is  the  best  of  all  fruits,  and 
one,  according  to  my  estimation,  far  too  much 
neglected  in  even  good  garelens.  It  is  not  only 
the  cottager's  friend,  but  at  the  same  time  fit 
for  any  nobleman's  table.  The  culture  of  the 
Gooseberry,  unlike  that  of  the  Vine,  entails  little 
or  no  expense  ;  after  being  carefully  planted,  all 
it  needs  is  good  attention  in  the  way  of  an  an- 
nual top-dressing  of  rotten  manure,  and  pruning, 
or,  I  might  say,  proper  thinning  out  of  useless 
wood.  Pruning  has  been  very  much  altered  of 
late  years  ;  now,  in  most  cases,  the  bushes  are 
merely  thinned  ;  all  misplaced  and  cross  branches 
are  cut  away,  and  as  much  fruit-bearing  wood 
left  as  is  consistent  with  the  strength  of  the 
plant.  The  thinning  of  the  wood  is  no  doubt 
good  practice  when  quantity  of  fruit  is  required 
and  where  it  is  used  in  a  green  state,  but  if 
fine  large  well-flavoured  berries  are  the  deside- 
ratum, the  bushes  ought  to  be  kept  quite  open 
in  the  centre,  and  the  main  branches  should 
stand  quite  apart  from  each  other,  thus  allowing 
the  admission  of  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine  to 
impart  flavour,  which  is  so  much  valued  in  a 
Gooseberry.  Another  point  where  handsome  fruit 
is  desired  is  to  thin  the  fruit  well.  This  is 
rarely  attended  to,  but  are  not  Peaches,  &c., 
thinned?  then  why  not  the  (iooseberry  ?  ^  This 
thinning  process  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  the 
case  of  bushes  of  pendent  habit,  which  in  many 
seasons  are  so  weighted  down  with  fruit,  that  it 
is  utterly  spoiled  by  lying  on  the  ground.  As  to 
their  after  cultivation,  the  spade  ought_  under 
no  circumstances  to  be  used.  Early  in  the 
season  apply  a  top-dressing  of  good  rotten  ma- 
nure, thus  causing  the  fibrous  roots  to  find  their 
way  to  the  surface,  and  thus  invigorating  the 
plant.  Check  all  weed  growth  by  means  of  the 
hoe,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  whatever  to 
have  recourse  to  digging  in  any  form  either  with 
spade  or  fork. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  select  sorts,  viz.  : 
Early  Sulphur — an  early  variety  of  medium  size, 
very  hairy,  bright  yellow.  Aston  Hepburn— a 
small,  early  variety,  dark  greenish  yellow.  Keep- 
sake— large,  early,  whitish  green.  Mount  Pleasant 
— large,  midseason,  greenish  yellow.  Broom  Girl 
— large,  early,  greenish  yellow,  very  fine  flavour. 
Topgallant— very  large,  midseason,  whitish  green. 
Monarch— very  large,  late,  whitish  green.  (Iretna 
Green — very  large,  early,  very  dark  green,  of  ex- 
quisite flavour.  Green  Globe— large,  early,  pale 
green,  flavour  very  good.  Sir  J.  B.  Warren — 
very  large,  late,  red,  cjuality  very  fine.  Roaring 
Lion — large,  late,  pale  red.  Lancashire  Lad  — 
large,  midseason,  red,  very  hairy.  Hedgehog — 
medium,  late,  pale  red.  Langley  Green— medium 
size,  midseason,  light  green,  very  hairy,  of  excel- 
lent flavour.  Porcupine— small,  midseason,  white, 
very  hairy,  exquisite  flavour.  Over  All — small, 
late,  deep  red,  very  hairy,  keeps  weH.  (ireen 
Gage— medium,  early,  dull  green,  good  flavour. 
Starling,  large  red,  early,  smooth,  first-rate 
quality.  W.  P.  T. 

Apple  Braddick's  Nonpareil. — With  us  the 

invaluable  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  seldom  keeps  good 
later  than  December,  and  at  the  present  time  many 
of  its  fruits,  although  apparently  fit  for  the  table, 
are  discoloured  inwardly.  In  Braddick's  Non- 
pareil we  have  an  excellent  succession,  and  this 
comparatively  little  grown,  though  well-known, 
sort  ought  to  be  given  a  trial  in  every  fruit  garden. 
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It  is  not  a  strong  grower,  the  shoots  being  more 
flender  than  those  of  the  majority  of  varieties. 
We  have  it  in  bush  foim,  and  this  method  of 
training  would  appear  to  best  suit  it.  Heavy 
crops  are  never  obtained  from  it,  but  a  failure  is 
very  rare.  The  fruits  are  of  medium  size,  rather 
flat  in  shape,  and  gome  of  them  are  well  coloured. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  not  a  showy  variety,  but  the 
quality  never  fails  to  satisfy  us.  It  is  fit  for  eating 
early  in  December,  and  keeps  two  months  or 
longer  if  there  is  no  run  on  it. — W.  I. 


APPLE-TREE  HEDGES. 
In  gardens  near  the  seacoast,  hedges  of  any  kind 
have  a  value  that  dwellers  in  sheltered  inland 
valleys  can  hardly  realise,  and  many  are  the  ma- 
terials, both  live  and  dead,  used  in  the  formation 
of  both  these  wind-screens  ;  for  although  frost  is 
not  so  intense  as  inland,  the  withering  effects  of 
violent  gales,  that  at  times  threaten  to  tear  the 
crops  out  of  the  soil,  have  to  be  guarded  against, 
and  therefore  hedges  of  Escallonia  macrantha. 
Tamarisk,  Euonymus,  Laurustinus,  and  other 
])lants  that  luxuriate  near  the  coast  ai'e  in  great 
i-equest,  while  good  high  walls  answer  a  double 
purpose.  Walls,  however,  although  they  check 
the  onward  sweep  of  the  blast,  do  not  provide  a 
perfect  shelter  for  tlie  inmates  of  the  gardens  en- 
closed, as  the  force  of  the  wind  is  only  altered 
in  its  course,  and  it  dashes  down  on  the  other 
side  with  such  fury,  that  trees  subjected  to  it 
suffer  more  than  others  that  stood  right  out  in  the 
open.  The  only  way  to  effectually  screen  any 
garden  that  suffers  from  violent  gales  is  to  make 
the  occupants  perform  a  part  of  the  duty  them- 
selves, by  converting  them  into  fruit  or  flower 
hedges,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  all  sorts  of 
things  are  planted  in  lines,  and  securely  fastened 
to  stout  galvanised  wire  fixed  to  posts,  just  like 
rows  of  Raspberries,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
many  things  do  equally  well  in  continuous  lines. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  makes  better  hedges  in  the 
fruit  garden  than  the  Apple,  and  in  growing  it  in 
this  way  one  gets  rid  of  the  old  drawback  to 
espaliers  so  common  in  all  old  gardens,  viz.,  the 
means  of  supporting  them,  for  if  trained  on  stakes 
the  latter  soon  rotted  and  had  to  be  replaced,  and 
the  ties  were  always  getting  out  of  order.  If 
wire  trellises  were  employed  they  were  expensive, 
to  begin  with,  and  were  always  a  source  of  trouble 
when  the  tree  reached  full  size.  But  Apple-tree 
hedges  require  neither  stakes  nor  trellises,  and  but 
little  tying.  What  is  needed  is  to  plant  very  much 
closer  than  what  used  to  be  the  rule  in  the  case  of 
the  old  horizontal-branched  espalier,  and  to  simply 
tie  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  one  tree  to  those  of 
its  neighbour. 

By  following  up  the  simple  plan  of  cutting  off 
the  foreright  shoots  in  summer  and  letting  the 
others  extend  in  the  desired  direction,  an  impene- 
trable hedge  is  soon  formed,  and  no  other  plan 
produces  larger  returns  in  the  shape  of  fruit  com- 
pared with  the  space  occupied  than  these  do. 
The  fruit,  too,  is  of  the  finest  quality,  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air,  but  perfectly  safe  as 
regards  being  blown  off  by  wind,  for  after  violent 
gales,  when  the  tall  trees  have  been  nearly  stripped 
of  their  fruit,  not  a  single  sound  fruit  has  been 
blown  off  the  hedge  trees.  Some  may  say  what 
about  the  cost  of  planting?  Well,  at  the  price  at 
which  Apple  trees  are  now  sold  in  quantity,  the 
cost  of  the  trees  need  not  deter  anyone  from 
planting.  One-year-old  maiden  trees  are  best  for 
any  sort  of  planting,  except  when  one  is  in  a  hurry 
to  get  fruit,  which  is  not  always  the  case;  if  a 
start  is  made  in  time  to  allow  of  successional  trees 
coming  into  bearing  before  others  are  worn  out, 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  might  not  plant  the 
stocks  in  lines  about  '2  feet  apart  where  the  hedge 
is  desired,  and  graft  them  the  following  year. 
They  can  then  be  headed  down  to  any  desired 
height,  and  will  soon  form  a  well  furnished  hedge. 
Hedges  may  also  be  formed  by  planting  cut- 
tings, or  rather  branches,  some  kinds  of  Apples 
rooting  very  freely,  provided  good  sized  branches 
are  used  ;  little  ones  of  the  current  year's  growth 
are  useless.     Directly  the  leaves  fall,  many  kinds 


of  Apples  will  show  a  disposition  to  form  roots 
similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  case  of  Vines  when 
the  atmosphere  is  too  much  charged  with  mois- 
ture. These  incipient  roots  are  most  noticeable 
around  the  old  hard  knots  and  spurs;  these  there- 
fore we  select  and  cut  oft',  so  as  to  allow  of  their 
being  planted  at  least  a  foot  or  1.S  inches  deep, 
and  the  majority  of  them  root  freely.  The  old 
French  Crab  is  an  example  of  a  useful  late-keep- 
ing Apple  that  increases  readily  in  this  way.  I 
have  also  many  others  on  their  own  roots.  Some 
sorts  strike  as  freely  as  Willows  in  this  way; 
those  with  clear  shining  bark  are  not  good  subjects 
on  which  to  experiment  on.  Those  who  fail  in 
striking  Apples  from  cuttings  do  so,  as  a  rule, 
from  using  too  young  wood. 

Raising  Apple  trees  from  cuttings  may  not  be 
advantageous  to  all,  but  in  forming  Apple  hedges 
when  we  find  sorts  that  root  freely  from  cuttings 
we  use  them,  economy  being  an  essential  point, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  live  by  garden- 
ing as  a  profession.  A  hedge  cannot  be  formed 
without  a  goodly  number  of  trees, and  the  cheaper 
they  can  be  produced  the  better.  J.  G. 


SALEABLE  FRUIT. 


Although  we  hear  on  all  sides  that  our  markets 
and  shops  are  overstocked  with  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  best  of  every- 
thing finds  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  Some 
of  the  shrewdest  among  us  are  profiting  by  this 
knowledge,  and  now  turn  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  better  class  of  products,  quality 
rather  than  quantity  giving  the  best  returns. 
Some  there  are  who  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to 
act  do  judiciously,  and  yet  these  are  the  first  to 
grumble  at  the  bad  times.  Every  time  I  pass  a 
good  fruiterer's  shop,  where  American  Apples 
are  usually  most  conspicuous,  I  credit  the  Yankees 
with  superior  judgment,  and  believe  them  to  be 
better  business  men  than  we  are.  If  the  average 
English  farmer  has  a  lot  of  Apples  to  sell,  it 
never  occurs  to  him  to  select  only  the  best,  and 
thereby  secure  a  remunerative  price,  but  all,  good 
and  bad  alike,  must  go  together.  The  consequence 
is  low  prices  are  given,  less  money  being  returned 
than  if  only  the  best  hud  been  sold  and  the  rest 
thrown  away.  Many  do  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  keep  the  sorts  separate.  This  season,  a  friend 
of  mine  bought  an  orchard  of  Apples,  the  owner 
to  gather  the  fruit.  When  .sent  for  all  were  found 
to  be  mixed  together,  the  lot  being  thereby  literally 
spoilt  for  home  sales,  as  but  few  purchasers  would 
go  a  second  time  tor  a  basket  of  Apples  that  in- 
cluded culinary,  dessert,  and  cider  varieties.  They 
were  sent  to  the  nearest  large  market  town  and 
were  sold  by  auction.  Another  favourite  trick, 
when  baskets  or  sieves  of  fruit  are  sent  to  market, 
is  to  put  all  the  best  on  the  top  and  the  rubbish 
underneath,  but  this  very  shallow  species  of  de- 
ception really  deceives  no  one  atall  acquainted  with 
the  "  tricks  of  the  trade."  No  matter  how  many 
Apples  are  grown  in  this  country,  unless  we  act 
more  sensibly  and  honestly,  the  American  Apples 
will  always  be  bought  up  most  readily.  A  dealer 
knows  when  he  has  purchased  a  barrel  of  Bald- 
wins, Newtowns,  or  other  popular  sorts,  that  the 
contents,  as  a  whole,  are  nearly,  or  quite,  what 
they  are  represented  to  be.  No  rubbish  is  found  ; 
all  are  well  selected  fruit,  fit  for  any  purpose.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  rubbish  is  not 
wanted  in  any  market,  and  not  only  should 
Apples  be  well  selected,  but  all  other  kinds  of 
fruits  and  flowers  also  should  be  carefully  as- 
sorted. Two  inferior  Pears  would  materially 
affect  the  price  of  ten  fine  fruit  with  which  they 
were  associated,  and  it  is  just  the  same  with 
Grapes,  I'eaches,  and  Nectarines.  Send  only  the 
best,  and  this  not  only  simplifies  the  work  of 
selling  them,  but  also  prevents  dishonest  salesmen 
having  an  excuse  for  condemning  the  consignment. 

W.  I.  M. 


dessert  purposes,  it  is  sure  to  sell  readily.  Some 
of  the  finest  fruits  I  have  seen  of  it  were  exhi- 
bited at  the  first  E.\eter  Apple  fair— the  produce 
of  quite  a  small  pyramid.  This  summer  I  noticed 
in  the  Castle  gardens,  Sherborne,  a  pyramid  of  it 
which  was  well  cropped  with  very  fine  handsome 
fruit.  It  also  does  well  as  a  cordon,  and,  being 
of  a  vigorous,  yet  fruitful  habit,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  become  a  popular  orchard  variety.  The 
quality  is  good,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  fruits  are  too 
large  for  dessert  purposes.  I  should  therefore 
class  it  as  a  handsome  culinary  variety,  in  season 
from  November  to  January. — W.  I. 

Outdoor  Grapes. — As  regards  "Veronica's" 
observations  about  outdoor  Grapes,  we  think  this 
quotation  from  The  Fkld  may  be  useful :  "  We 
have  asked  two  of  the  most  experienced  gardeners 
we  know  what  they  think  of  (irape-growing  in  the 
open  air — Mr.  Robert  Marnock,  who  has  perhaps 
seen  as  many  of  the  gardens  of  England  of  the 
better  class  during  the  past  fifty  years  as  anyone, 
and  Canon  Ellacombe,  well  known  in  the  west 
country.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  can  point  to 
any  successful  examples  of  culture,  and  they  quite 
agree  in  thinking  it  hopeless  to  get  any  good 
results." 

Two  worthless  Grapes. — I  have  formed  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  value  of  both  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling and  Gros  Maroc.  Alnwick  Seedling  first 
bothered  most  cultivators  on  account  of  its  non- 
setting  propensity,  and  then  when  this  had  been 
overcome  somewhat  it  turned  out  that  it  had  never 
been  worth  the  trouble  taken  with  it.  Passing 
the  hand  lightly  and  frequently  over  the  bunches 
when  in  bloom  is  a  sure  method  of  effecting  a 
good  set,  and  since  this  or  any  other  plan  of  ferti- 
lising the  blooms  has  been  adopted,  good-sized, 
handsome  bunches  have  been  common  enough. 
As  before  stated,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
colouring  the  berries  as  "black  as  Sloes,"  but  in 
October  or  much  earlier,  if  ripened  for  the  August 
shows,  the  berries  commence  to  shrivel,  and  at  no 
time  is  the  quality  anything  but  second-rate.  It 
certainly  possesses  a  good  constitution  and  is  very 
prolific ;  but  why  grow  a  Grape  that  no  good  judge 
would  eat?  Gros  Maroc  has  been  more  highly 
eulogised  than  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  perhaps  I 
am  treading  on  dangerous  ground  when  I  assert 
that  it  is  altogether  over-rated.  At  first  our  ex- 
perience with  it  was  that  nothing  would  induce 
the  young  Vine  to  make  any  real  progress,  and 
the  rods  we  liave  fruited  have  both  been  either 
grafted  or  inarched  on  a  Black  Hamburgh  stock. 
We  have  it  in  both  a  Hamburgh  house  and  a  late 
vinery,  the  former  being  slightly  warmed  in  order 
to  ripen  the  fruit  in  July,  and  the  latter  given 
sufficient  heat  to  ripen  Muscats,  Alicantes,  and 
other  varieties  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Now,  if  the  Gros  Maroc  would  be  of 
good  quality  under  any  circumstances,  surely  we 
should  have  had  it  good  in  one  house,  if  not  in 
both.'  On  the  Hamburgh  stock  we  found  it  to  be 
exceptionally  vigorous — much  too  gross,  in  fact. 
It  was  moderately  fruitful,  and  ripened  a  few  days 
later  than  the  Hamburghs.  The  size  of  the 
berries  was  satisfactory  enough,  and  the  colour 
equally  so,  but  who  would  eat  its  fruit  if  a  very 
middling  sample  of  Black  Hamburgh  was  avail- 
able? I  would  even  prefer  Alnwick  Seedling  to 
Maroc;  of  the  two  it  is  certainly  a  better  keeper. 
It  sells  readily,  I  admit,  though  I  am  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  recommend  market  growers  to  cultivate 
it  largely.  I  certainly  would  caution  private 
growers  who  market  no  fruit  against  planting 
either  Maroc  or  Alnwick  Seedling. — W.  I.  M. 


Apple  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.— This  is  alto- 
gether a  most  desirable  variety,  good  alike  for 
home  or  market  purposes.  As  a  show  fruit  it  is 
unequalled,  and,  being  fit  for  either  culinary  or 


SHORT  NOTE.— FRUIT. 

The  best  fruit  preserves  arc  made  by  boiliug  down 
the  juice  without  any  additicu  till  it  thickens.  The  natural 
gum  and  sugar  present  in  must  fruits  only  needs  concentra- 
tion to  form  either  syrup  or  jelly,  but  the  prael  ice  has  been  so 
long  to  use  sugar  for  a  more  rapid  process  at  tlie  expense  of 
llavour,  that  the  e^irlier  and  better  method  is  all  but  for- 
gotten. The  first  confections  and  conserves  of  fruit  ever 
linown  were  made  in  this  manner,  in  the  rich  valleys  of  Persia 
and  Northern  India,  a  process  doubtless  learned  from  Dates, 
Grapes,  Figs  and  Ncctaiines  curing  themselves  on  the  bough 
in  favourable  seasons,  drying  in  their  own  sugar  crystallising 
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numd  the  stem.  The  Grape  juice  thickening  on  the  side  of 
the  wine  press  in  the  sun  wovild  tc:ich  some  one  more  intelli- 
gent than  his  fellows  to  try  evaporating  the  jui^e  on  slabs  of 
stone,  and  the  honey  so  made  was  delicious  enough  to  fix  the 
1-roces^  in  favour. —  I'ich's  M<t<ja:int\ 


WHITE  DAFFODILS. 


The  accompanying  outline  engraving  was  iu- 
tendeil  to  illustrate  a  note  which  appeared  in 
The  Gaiidex  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  The 
flowers  are  examples  of  the  variableness  of  wild 
white  Dalt'odils  collected  in  the  same  i-jiot  on  the 
Pyrenees.  It  is  found  that  such  characters  as  the 
relative  length  and  breadth  of  the  perianth 
segments  and  the  crown  remain  constant  in  the 
increase  from  the  same  bulb,  and  at  a  time  when 
those  who  studied  the  Narcissus  founded  distinct 
species  on  such  characters,  the  three  flowers  here 
figured  wonld  each  have  claimed  a  ditferent  l>o- 
tanical  name.  The  slight  variations  in  form  are, 
however,  so  many,  and  the  forms  ]iass  into  one 
another  so  gradually,  that  no  modern  botanist 
would  think  of  separating  them.  There 
are  two  or  three  ttelds  and  orchards  in 
England  in  which  white  Daffodils  have 
become  naturalised,  and  grow  mixed  with 
the  common  form  of  wild  N.  pseudo- 
Narcissus,  with  which  they  appear  to  have 
crossed.  In  these  fields  it  would  be  dilli- 
cult  to  count  the  number  of  varieties  of 
shade  and  shajie  which  these  white  Dafl'o-  / 
dils  have  assumed. 


In  reply  to  the  note  of  "F.  \V.  B."  on 

p.  5-1.3, 1  by  no  means  propose  to  increase 
the  number  of  Hawortli's  names  for  wild 
white  Daffodils.     My  contention  is  that, 
as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the 
one  name  N.  moschatus  is  wide  enough 
to   include   them   all.      I   consider  N.  palU'lu-> 
proscox,  variable  as  it   is,  to  have  well-maiked 
characters,  and  to  be  separated  by  a  long  gap 
from   the   high   mountain   form   N.    moschatus. 
N.  variiformis,  though  perhaps  not  so  well  defined, 
and  probably  connecting  N.  nobilis  of  Redout(^' 
and  N.  muticus  of  Oiy,  amongst  which  I  found  it 
growing  on  the  Pyrenees,  is  in  none  of  its  form? 
white,  and  does  not  come  near  N.  moschatus. 
The  many  varieties  of  N.  moschatus  to  which  I 
riferred  are  chiefly  froni  meadows  or  orchards  in 
England,  where  N.  moschatus  has  become  natu- 
ralised together  with  N.  pseudo-Narcissus  (type). 
These  I  have  in  mixed  lots  in  my  garden,  and 
not  yet  sorted  and  arranged  ;    but  when  I  have 
completed  that  work,  and  wish  any  of  them  to 
receive  the  honour  of  being  named  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  I  will  send  them  to  the 
gardens  at  Chiswick  for  that  purpose. 

C.  WOLLEY  DoD. 


Books. 

A  BOOK  FOR  LITTLE  GARDENERS.* 
Allow  me  to  direct  attention  to  a  work,  the  very 
backbone  of  which  is  gardening  for  children, 
and  even  children's  parents  of  the  wisest  might 
learn  something  from  its  well-pictured  pages,  if 
they  shouhl  care  to  do  so.  The  work  to  which  I 
allude  is  "Mary's  Meadow"  (containing  also 
'■  Letters  from  a  Little  Garden"),  by  the  late 
Mrs.  J.  II.  Ewing,  a  friend  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
EUacombe  and  of  Canon  Ellacombe,  of  Bitton. 
"  Mary's  Meadow  "  relates  how  a  little  girl  tried 
to  make  a  pretty  bit  of  meadow  still  prettier  by 
planting  flowers  in  it,  instead  of  making  it  poorer 
by  rooting  the  flowers  out  of  it,  as  so  many  people 
now  do.  A  good  deal  of  information  anent 
Parkinson's  delightful  old  gardening  book,  called 
the  "Paradisus,"  published  in  IbiO,  is  woven 
into    the    story,    and    there    is   an   allusion   to 


The  Kniphotias.— In  recent  n\imber3  of  The 
G.\RiiEN  there  have  been  references  to  the  need  of  a 
revision  of  this  genus.  The  results  of  my  oberva- 
ti  ma  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  some  of 
your  readers  with  respect  to  time  of  flowering.  With 
us  K.  Macowaui  has  always  been  first  followed 
c'.osely  by  K.  coralliDa  and  R.  caulescent.  Afterwards 
c  ime  K.  Kooperi  and  K.  Burchelli,  soits  apparently 
identical.  Following  these  are  K.  glaucefcens,  K. 
gr.xndis,  K.  Uvaria  grandifiora,  K.  mutabilis,  K. 
nobilis,  and  K.  Saundersi ;  again,  between  these  last 
two  I  can  see  no  difference.  Last  come  K.  media 
Macowani  and  K.  carnosa.  K.  carnosa  and  K. 
LMchtlini  are  evidently  one  and  the  same  thing.  That 
K.  corallina  is  a  seedling  of  K.  Macowani  is  clear, 
iaasmuch  as  seedlings  from  K.  corallina  have  all 
proved  to  be  K.  Macowani.  I  have  seed  of  media- 
MacL)w.ini  which  1  intend  to  sow,  and  will,  I  hope,  see 
how  far  they  will  revert  to  the  type.  That  K. 
Rooperi,  so  named  with  us,  is  identical  with  K.  Bur- 
chelli, is  evident  in  every  way,  and  in  one  particular 
decidedly,  viz. ,  that  of  producing  underground  stolons, 
which,  I  believe,  none  of  the  othirj  do,  except,  pei- 
haps,  K.  sarmentosa,  which  I  have  not  seen. — T.  D, 
Hatfield,  Panmic. 


Forms  of  white  flowered  DafFodila. 

another,  but  more  modern  classic,  viz,  "The 
Tour  Round  my  Garden,"  of  Alphonse  Karr. 
Now,this  little  volume,  yclept  "Mary's Meadow,'' 
first  appeared  in  the  numbers  of  "  Aunt  Judy's 
Magazine  "  from  November,  1883,  to  March,  1884. 
It  was  the  last  serial  story  which  Mrs.  Ewing 
lived  to  write,  and  Miss  H.  K.  F.  Gatty  (her 
sister)  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  she  believes 
"the  subject  of  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  in 
1883  she  went  to  live  at  the  ViUa  Ponente,  at 
Taunton,  where  she  had  "  (after  much  travelling 
about)  "  a  settled  home  with  a  garden,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  revert  to  the  practical  culture  of 
flowers,  which  had  been  one  of  the  favourite 
pursuits  of  her  girlhood."  The  game  of  the 
earthly  paradise  was  received  with  great  delight 
by    the   readers   of    the   story ;   one    family   of 


*  "  Marj's  Meadow,"  and  "  Letters  from  my  Little  Garden." 
By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Pp.  90.    London,  S.  P.  0.  K.     1SS6. 


children  adopted  the  word  "  Marymeadowing  " 
to  describe  the  work  which  they  did  towards 
beautifying  hedges  and  bare  places,  and  Mrs. 
Ewing  received  many  letters  of  enquiry  about 
the  various  plants  mentioned  in  her  tale.  These 
she  answered  in  the  correspondence  columns  of 
the  magazine,  and  in  July,  1884,  it  wassugge^tel 
that  a  "  Parkinson  Society  "  should  Ije  formed, 
the  objects  of  which  were  "  to  search  out  and 
cultivate  old  garden  flowers  which  had  become 
scarce,  to  exchange  seeds  and  plants,  to  plant 
waste  jilaces  with  hardy  flowers,  to  circulate 
books  on  gardening  among  the  members,  and, 
further,  to  try  and  prevent  the  extermination  of 
rare  wild  flowers,  as  well  as  of  garden  treasures." 
It  may  interest  many  little  gardeners  to  know 
that  this  society,  with  Prof.  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  of 
Kew,  as  its  president,  is  .=till  in  existence,  and 
anyone  can  procure  a  copy  of  its  rules  by  sending 
a  stamped  addressed  envelope  to  Miss  Alice 
Sargent,  7,  BeUize  Grove,  N.W. 

I  think  it  is  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  "  ily 
Summer  in  a  Garden,"  who  says  that  "  what  a 
man  needs  most  in  gardening  is  a  cast-iron  back 
with  a  hinge  in  it,''  and,  he  further  adds,  that  the 
highest  consolations  of  philosophy  are  also  of 
great  assistance  in  the  undertaking.  But  with 
the  children  this  is  not  so.  They,  at  any  rate, 
are  delighted  in  grubbing  up  weeds  and  in  plant- 
ing and  watering  their  pet  flowers,  and  this  little 
work  is,  as  I  believe,  one  of  the  best,  even  if 
not  the  best — that  is  while  most  practical,  most 
amusing  also — of  all  the  works  on  gardening 
known  to  me. 

Mrs.  Ewing,  although  devoted  to  the  dear  old- 
fashioned  flowers  and  their  countless  associations, 
IS  nevertheless  just  to  the  better  phases  of 
"bedding  out,"  and  "takes  some  little  credit," 
as  she  observes,  for  her  moderation.  In  a  word, 
she  was  so  far-sighted  as  to  see  that  fashion- 
waves  "come  and  go — ebb  and  flow"  over  our 
gardens,  just  as  they  do  on  the  pebbly  shore. 
Thus  in  speaking  of  her  own  garden,  then  gay 
with  dear,  old-fashioned  blossoms,  she  says  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  good  lady  who 
shall  coddle  it  after  her  will  be  cjuite  as  fond  of  her 
llowers  and  her  garden  as  she  herself.  On  page 
77  two  portraits  are  pleasantly  sketched,  the 
originals  of  which  were  and  are  well  known  to 
most  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden.  The  annals 
of  fashion  must  always  be  full  of  funny  stories. 
I  know  two  of  the  best  amateur  gardeners  of  the 
day;  they  are  father  and  son.  The  father  lives 
and  gardens  still  (he  .sent  me  a  specimen  Lily 
lately  by  parcel  post),  and  is  making  good  way 
between  ninety  and  a  hundred  years  of  age. 
What  we  call  old-fashioned  flowers  were  the  pets 
of  his  youth.  About  the  time  when  ribbon  bor- 
dering came  in  he  changed  his  residence,  and  in 
the  garden  where  he  had  cultivated  countless 
kinds  of  perennials  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 
The  horticultural  taste  proved  hereditary,  but  in 
the  younger  man  it  took  the  impress  of  the  fashion 
of  his  day.  Away  went  the  "  herbaceous  plants  " 
on  to  the  rubbish  heap,  and  the  borders  were  soon 
gay  with  Pelargoniums  and  kaleidoscopic  with 
Calceolaria.s.  But  "  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in 
revenges,"  and  perhaps  a  real  love  forflowers  could 
never  in  the  nature  of  things  have  been  fully 
satisfied  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  score ;  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  garden  is  once  more  herbaceous, 
and  as  such  far-famed.  The  father  .  .  .  has 
told  me,  chuckling,  of  many  a  penitential  pil- 
grimage to  the  rubbish  heap,  if  haply  fragments 
cciuld  be  found  of  the  herbaceous  treasures  whicli 
had  been  so  rashly  cast  away.  Doubtless  there 
were  many  restorations.  Abandoned  "bedding 
material"  soon  perishes,  but  uprooted  clumps  of 
"  herbaceous  plants  "  linger  long  in  shady  corners, 
and  will  sometimes  flower  pathetically  on  the 
heap    where    they  have    been    thrown    to  rot. 
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Apropos  of  this  last  remark,  I  was  once  lookint; 
at  some  exquisite  sketches  of  hardy  flowers,  and 
after.  I  had  admired  the  pictures  as  showing  an 
enlightened  phase  of  flower  gardening,  their  owner 
remarked,  "No,  sir;  you  are  wrong.  These  pic- 
tures were  made  in  an  old  rubbish  belt  surround- 
ing the  flower-garden  proper,  and  these  results  of 
beautiful  flowers  among  the  Grass  were  not  at  all 
intentional  ;  they  are  the  outcome  of  prunings 
and  parings  which  the  gardeners  in  '  tidying-up ' 
had  thrown  away  to  die." 

Mrs.  Ewing  was  a  gardener  who  believed  that 
"  good  rules  were  good  tools,"  and  so  in  her 
"  Letter  3."  she  gives  a  few  of  what  she  calls 
rough-and-ready  ones  which  may  be  introduced 
here  without  any  apology  : — 

Hardy  flowers  in  hedges  and  ditches  are  partly 
fed,  and  are  also  covered  from  cold  and  heat,  winds 
and  drought,  by  fallen  leaves  and  refuse.  Hardy 
flowers  in  gardens  have  all  this  tidied  away  from 
then),  and,  being  left  somewhat  hungry  and  naked  in 
proportion,  are  all  the  better  for  an  occasional  top- 
dressing  and  mulching,  especially  in  autumn. 

Again — 

Concentrated  strength  means  large  blooms. 

You  cannot  grow  everything ;  grow  what  suits 
your  soil  and  climate,  and  the  best  of  these  as  well  as 
J  ou  can. 

North  borders  are  safest  in  winter.  They  are  free 
from  the  dangerous  alternations  of  sunshine  and  frost. 

Very  little  (protection)  will  keep  Jack  Frost  out,  if 
he  has  not  already  been  in,  either  in  the  garden  cr  in 
the  house. 

In  drought  one  good  soaking  with  tepid  water  is 
wortli  six  sprinklings. 

Flowers,  like  human  beings,  are  to  some  extent 
creatures  of  habit ;  they  get  used  to  many  things 
which  they  cannot  at  all  abide  once  in  a  way. 

Those  parts  of  a  plant  whieh  are  not  accustomed  to 
expos\ire  are  those  which  suffer  from  it. 

'  All  these  are  good  tools,  and  all  the  better  ones 
because  in  the  book  they  are  clearly  and  fully 
explained  by  the  authoress,  who,  as  she  tells  us, 
reserves  "  a  sneaking  credulity  in  reference  to 
lucky  fingers,"  or  rather  a  belief  that  some  people 
have  a  strange  power  or  tact  in  dealing  with 
plants,  as  others  have  in  the  control  and  coaxing  of 
animals.  This  belief  is  very  much  more  common 
in  Ireland  than  in  England.  I  once  complained 
because  a  pet  plant  did  not  flourish.  "  Ah  ! " 
said  the  gardener,  "  how  can  ye  expect  it  to 
flourish  t  Sure,  didn't  Pat  Connor  plant  it,  and 
doesn't  evervbody  know  that  he  hasn't  a  '  lucky 
fist,'  at  all  at  all?" 

The  more  one  looks  over  this  little  book  the 
more  enchanting  does  it  become.  Glints  of  sun- 
shine, and  tender  sympathy  for  the  garden  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  show  themselves  on  nearly 
every  page.  Here  is  a  morsel  on  the  feeling  of 
perennial  youth  which  life  in  a  good  garden  in 
some  sort  brings  : — 

If  ever  we  do  taste  an}  thing  of  the  vital  hopeful 
rapture,  the  elastic  delight  of  the  old  man  of  a  fairy 
tale,  who  Isaves  his  cares,  hi^  crutches,  and  his  chim- 
ney corner  to  go  forth  again  amongst  the  young,  it  is 
when  the  winter  is  ended  and  the  spring  is  come. 
Some  people  may  feel  this  rising  of  the  sap  of  life 
within  them  more  than  others,  but  there  are  probably 
very  few  persons  whom  the  first  mild  airs,  and  burst- 
ing" buds,  and  pushing  flower-crowns  do  not  intoxicate 
with  a  sort  of  triumphant  pleasure. 

Especially  eloquent  does  Mrs.  Ewing  become 
when  she  speaks  of  little  gardens. 

It  is  such  little  gardens  which  have  kept  for  us  the 
blue  Primrfse,  the  highly  fragrant  summer  Roses 
(including  Rose  de  Meaux,  and  the  red  and  copper 
Brier),  countless  beautiful  varieties  of  Daffodovvn- 
dillies,  and  the  whole  host  of  hardy  flowers,  which 
are  now  returning,  like  the  Chippendale  chairs,  from 
the  village  to  the  hall. 
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"  All  is  fine  that  is  fit,"  is  a  text  from  which 
she  preaches  eloquently.  Even  the  bedding  sys- 
tem comes  in  for  a  good  word,  and  she  points  out 
what  lovely  "  Whistlerian  "  effects  from  shades  of 
the  same  colour  might  have  been  produced  in- 
stead of  the  lurid  contrasts  which  helped  to  lower 
it  in  public  esteem.  Besides  the  fitness  of  gar- 
dening to  the  garden,  there  is,  as  she  explains,  its 
fitness  to  the  owner's  taste,  and  also  to  his  means 
and  leisure.  Lastly,  if  there  is  but  little  of  taste, 
and  time,  and  money  to  spare,  surely  nothing 
can  be  more  satisfying  than  a  gardenl'ul  of  sucli 
flowers  "  as  our  Englyshe  ayre  will  permitt  to  be 
noursed  up."  Bear  in  mind  these  counsels : 
make  a  wise  selection  of  hardy  plants  ;  grow  only 
good  sorts,  and  of  these  choose  what  suits  your 
soil  and  climate.  Give  them  space  and  good 
feeding.  Feed  them  as  well  as  j-ou  can  from  the 
top.  Disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  and 
constantly  cut  your  flowers.  Then  you  may  ex- 
pect your  flowers  to  be,  as  they  will  be,  "fine  as 
well  as  fit."  F.  ^Y.  BonninoE. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

CELERY  AND  LEEK  SHOWS. 

TiiKSE  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  counties  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  several  being  annually 
held  still  farther  south,  notably  about  Notting- 
ham. Anything  which  an  intelligent  cottager  or 
mechanic  takes  seriously  in  hand  Is  sure  to  be 
eventually  brought  to  perfection.  Having  had 
good  opportunities  of  contrasting  the  productions 
of  cottagers'  gardens  in  both  the  southern  and 
midland  counties,  I  can  safely  assert  that  the 
latter  as  specialists  are  simply  unapproachable  by 
either  their  southern  or  western  contemporaries. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  The  Garden  (p.  ,"i'27),  there 
is  a  good  and  a  bad  side  to  these  friendly  rivalries, 
and,  as  far  as  the  final  proceedings  are  concerned, 
I  am  of  opinion  the  competitors  derive  more  harm 
than  good  from  them.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  some  of  the  very  finest  Celery  I  have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  was  never  inside  a  trench, 
nor  was  it  earthed  up  in  any  way.  The  plants  are 
put  out  on  deeply  dug,  very  heavily  manured 
land,  and  assisted  by  abundance  of  sewage  water 
mulchings,  and  perhaps  a  sprinkling  of  soot  or 
salt,  they  grow  surprisingly  strong.  A  soon  as 
the  outer  leaves  attempt  to  assume  their  natural, 
that  is  to  say,  a  horizontal  position,  they  are 
lightly  tied  up,  the  blanching  being  eventually 
accomplished  by  paper  wrappings.  I  have  seen 
Celery  fully  4  feet  high  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
various  folds  of  paper,  only  the  tips  of  the  leaves, 
as  in  moulding  up,  getting  any  amount  of  light. 
When  ready  for  the  show  no  grub  or  worm-eaten 
stalks  have  of  necessity  to  be  removed,  but  all  are 
beautifully  clean  and  white,  and  worth  three  times 
the  number  of  ordinarily  grown  sticks.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Wortley  Celery  Collars  were  a 
step  in  the  proper  direction,  only  they  were  not 
large  enough,  and  something  of  the  kind  may  yet 
become  popular.  The  bad  side  of  these  Celery 
shows  is,  that  they  are  usually  held  at  public- 
houses,  and  to  make  matters  worse  the  proceedings 
are  made  to  extend  over  three  days,  the  middle  or 
show  day  being  on  a  Sunday,  and  this  in  the 
suburbs  of  such  an  important  town  as  Notting- 
ham. On  Saturday  the  exhibits  are  brought  and 
arranged;  on  Sunday  they  are  on  view,  and  on 
Monday  the  exhibition  is  broken  up  and  the  prizes 
distributed;  so  that  altogether  the  exhibitor,  and 
perhaps  some  of  his  friends,  spend  the  best  part 
of  three  days  in  or  about  a  public  house.  Surely 
this  state  of  affairs  might  easily  be  remedied. 
Any  hobby  the  cottager  may  have  in  connection 
with  his  garden  ought  to  be  encouraged,  but  it  is 
also  advisable  to  guard  against  these  finishing  up 
in  a  public-house.  W.  I. 


Hardy  Cabbage  Lettuces.  —A  good  supply  of 
salading  is  never  more  welcome  than  at  C'hristmas, 
and,  whatever  other  material  may  be  at  hand. 
Lettuces  of  some  kind  are  indispensable.     There 


are  many  good  winter  Lettuces,  but  none  that 
give  so  sure  a  supply  as  the  small  hardy  sorts  of 
the  Cabbage  kinds,  such  as  the  hardy  Hammer- 
smith or  All  the  Year  Round.  If  these  are  sown 
thinly  on  a  border  with  a  good  steep  slope,  to  en- 
sure thorough  drainage,  in  August,  a  good  supply 
of  nice  little  hearts  will  now  be  obtainable.  Mode- 
rately good  soil  is  better  than  that  which  is  over- 
rich,  as  a  luxuriant  growth  is  against  hardiness, 
and  if  very  gross  they  are  sure  to  sufler  from  frost. 
In  gardens  in  which  there  are  glass  pits  vacant,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  make  sure  of  the  most  forward 
by  transplanting  them  therein.  Those  who  rely  on 
open-air  produce  must  guard  against  exceptionally 
severe  visitations  of  frost  by  placing  some  kind 
of  covering  over  the  Lettuce  bed,  or  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  it.  Inverted  flower-pots  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  blanching  and  protecting  at  the  same 
time,  but  for  covering  I  have  never  found  anything 
to  surpass  the  dead  tops  of  Asparagus,  or  the  dry 
fronds  of  Bracken  secured  by  means  of  Pea  sticks 
laid  over  them,  as  rough  gales  soon  displace  them. 
Coverings  of  this  kind  admit  air,  and  thus  prevent 
decay,  which  is  encouraged  by  coverings  of  a 
denser  character. — T.  G.,  Hants. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

FoRciNO  Asp.4R.-i(!ns. — In  some  years  Asparagus 
roots  force  more  freely  than  in  others ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  way  in  which  the  roots  are  growing 
now,  forcing  will  be  an  easy  matter  this  winter. 
For  some  years  past  we  have  cut  the  first  of  our 
forced  produce  in  November,  but  as  all  outdoor 
vegetables  have  been  plentiful  this  autumn,  our 
Asparagus  was  not  put  in  very  early  ;  the  first, 
therefore,  is  only  ready  for  cutting  now,  but  al- 
though open  air  vegetables  may  be  ever  so  plenti- 
ful. Asparagus  will  be  none  the  less  acceptable, 
being  king  of  vegetables  from  now  until  .June. 
All  who  can  force  it  to  have  it  on  the  table  in  De- 
cember, January,  or  in  any  of  the  spring  months 
may  rest  assured  that  their  work  will  meet  with 
approval.  It  is  pretty  well  known  now  that  roots 
cannot  be  forced  profitably  until  they  are  five  or 
six  years  old,  but  after  that  they  are  always  good 
so  long  as  they  remain  strong  and  healthy.  In 
lifting  them  for  forcing,  they  should  not  be  broken 
any  more  than  can  be  helped,  and  they  should  be 
put  into  their  forcing  quarters  before  they  have 
time  to  dry  up  in  any  way.  Some  prefer  white 
Asparagus,  others  green.  Where  white  is  most 
valued,  growth  must  be  made  in  a  dark  place.  A 
good  hotbed  with  a  frame  on  the  top  is  a  good 
place  to  produce  Asparagus  of  this  sort.  A  layer 
of  soil  should  be  spread  over  the  surface  ;  on  this 
lay  the  roots  close  together,  and  cover  them  over 
with  some  kind  of  light  soil  until  the  crowns  are 
out  of  sight ;  v/ater  them  with  water  heated  to 
00",  and  await  results.  As  soon  as  the  heads 
begin  to  appear,  cover  the  lights  over  with  a  coat- 
ing of  hay,  straw,  or  some  old  mats  to  exclude 
light,  and  the  heads  will  soon  assume  a  very  pale 
colour.  To  grow  green  Asparagus  the  same  sys- 
tem may  be  followed,  only  do  not  use  the  covering 
on  the  top  of  the  glass.  The  roots  may  also  be 
put  into  the  bed  of  a  Melon  or  Cucumber  pit 
where  a  bottom  heat  of  SO"  or  so  can  be  main- 
tained. Here  a  little  soil  is  put  under  them  and 
over  them,  as  in  the  frame,  and  they  require  more 
water,  as  the  situation  is  drier  than  a  damp  hot- 
bed. The  heads  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  they  are 
S  inches  or  10  inches  in  length,  and  the  very  small 
growths  which  may  not  be  strong  enough  for  use 
should  be  cut  off  as  they  appear,  as  they  only  rob 
the  stronger  ones.  Strong,  healthy  roots  will  pro- 
duce dish  after  dish  for  three  weeks  or  so,  and 
although  the  roots  are  of  little  use  afterwards,  the 
abundance  of  the  produce  now  will  pay  handsomely 
for  all  the  expense  incurred  in  raising  the  roots. 

Mushrooms  i.n"  sheds. — We  are  now  cutting 
Mushrooms  from  several  beds  in  sheds,  and  they 
are  excellent ;  but  as  we  are  now  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  and  the  weather  very  trying  for  them,  I 
would  advise  that  the  hay  or  straw  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  bed  be  changed  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  the  new  covering  should  always  be  dry 
and  upwards  of  I  foot  in  thickness.     The  covering 
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which  is  taken  off  will  be  moist,  and  it  may  be 
shaken  out  and  dried  before  being  used  again. 
Should  any  of  the  surfaces  of  the  beds  be  dry, 
water  th»ni  well  with  water  heated  to  '.I.")"  ;  but  as 
the  smooth  surface  does  not  take  in  the  water 
readily,  it  should  be  watered  four  or  five  times 
over,  at  intervals  of  live  minutes  or  more.  This 
watering  will  make  beds  which  are  ceasing  to 
bear  begin  anew  and  produce  a  sscond  crop,  in 
many  cases  almost  as  good  as  tlie  first ;  and  should 
any  bed  become  so  dry  before  bearing  as  to  check 
this  occurring  at  the  proper  time,  a  good  watering 
will  generally  cause  the  spawn  to  move  rapidly, 
and  the  Mushrooms  to  appear  at  once. 

FoRciN-(;  RiiuBARis. — In  many  gardens  Rhubarb 
roots  are  too  numerous,  as  three  parts  of  the 
produce  go  to  waste.  In  early  summer  Rhubarb 
is  generally  a  "drug  in  the  market;"  but  it  is 
not  .'ij  now,  and  all  who  have  .surplus  roots  ought 
to  force  them,  as  being  the  most  profitable  way  in 
which  to  utilise  tliem.  If  any  old  casks  or  boxes 
are  turned  upside  down  over  the  crowns,  and  the 
whole  surrounded  with  4  ft.  or  .")  ft.  of  fermenting 
material,  the  produce  will  be  fit  for  use  in  three 
weeks.  At  one  time  we  placed  a  cask  upside 
down  over  a  Rhubarb  crown  with  the  view  of 
forcing  it,  but  no  means  were  provided  for  the 
escape  of  the  steam  and  the  root  was  killed. 
Since  then  we  have  always  been  careful  to  allow  a 
little  ventilation  on  the  top  of  whatever  covered 
our  forced  Rhubarb,  and  all  who  force  vegetables 
must  observe  this. 

Large  r.  Button  Mushrooms.  —  Cooks  will 
always  have  their  way,  and  when  they  ask  for 
Button  Mushrooms  they  must  be  supplied  ;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  the  plan  of  using  small  quarter- 
grown  Mushrooms  in  preference  to  those  more 
fully  developed  is  a  great  mistake.  The  little 
lOind  knobs  may  be  convenient  for  some  dishes, 
bat  the  que-tion  of  flavour  should  be  considered. 
Those  Filbert-like  Mushrooms  generally  termed 
"  Buttons'' are  almost  flavourless,  but  if  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  few  days  longer,  until  they  measure 
.'i  inches  or  4  inches  acro.-s,  and  are  thick  and 
fresh,  they  are  simply  delicious,  and  no  more  li'e 
the  insipid  Buttons  than  a  Turnip  is  like  a  Pine- 
Apple.  I  know  some  good  judges  of  Mushrooms 
who  always  help  themselves  to  the  largest  when 
the  dish  is  handed  round.  The  flavour  of  fully- 
developed  specimens  cannot  be  surpas.sed.  Let 
your  readers  put  this  matter  to  a  practical  test, 
and  they  need  not  tell  me  what  their  verdict 
will  be. 

December  .sowx  Peas. — As  a  rule,  Peas  sown  in 
autumn  are  put  in  during  jSTovember,  but  Decem- 
ber is  an  equally  good  month  in  which  to  £0w 
them.  Those  put  in  about  Christmas  succeed 
admirably  as  a  rule,  and  the  sowing  of  early  Peas 
should  be  very  geneial  at  this  time.  They  will  not 
be  through  the  ground  until  about  the  end  of 
January,  nor  will  they  be  very  tall  by  March,  but 
they  will  be  robust  and  ready  to  grow  away  freely 
in  April,  and  hei'e  rests  the  secret  of  their  success. 
The  ground  in  which  they  are  sown  should  be  rich 
and  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  Narrow  drills 
answer  best  at  this  season,  and  the  seed  should  be 
sown  a  little  thicker  than  in  summer  ;  but,  apart 
from  this,  their  sowing  now  may  be  done  in  the 
same  way  as  at  other  times. 

DiooiN'O  AND  trenciiixi:  are  too  seldom  done 
in  winter,  and  the  habit  of  digging  over  the 
ground  a  few  hours  before  sowing  or  planting  is 
t03  common.  Winter  weather,  especially  frosty 
weather,  helps  the  soil  wonderfully,  but  neither 
wind  nor  anything  else  can  penetrate  far  down 
when  the  surface  is  like  a  road,  and  if  the  full 
benefits  arising  from  frost-pulverisation  are  to  be 
secured,  the  surface  should  be  made  as  porous  as 
possible.  Trenching  and  I'ough  digging  are  the 
best  means  of  etlacting  this  ;  therefore  all  vacant 
vegetable  quarters  should  be  turned  up  to  the 
weather  at  once. 

Early  Radishes. — These  are  the  most  easily 
grown  of  all  early  vegetables.  A  gentle  hotbed 
is  the  best  place  for  them.  A  bed  '2  feet  in  height 
will  suit  them  ;  soil  to  the  depth  of  4  inches  or 
5  inches  should  be  put  on  the  top  of  this,  or  inside 


a  frame  furnished  with  a  glass  light,  and  here 
they  will  grow  freely  and  at  once.  The  soil  is  in 
best  condition  for  them  when  very  poor,  as  a  rich 
soil  at  this  season  only  causes  them  to  make  a 
superabundance  of  foliage  and  very  small  or  no 
bulbs.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  have  the  foil 
too  firm,  as  they  do  not  bulb  freely  in  light 
material,  and  a  firm,  poor  soil  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  for  Radishes  during  any  of  the  winter 
months,  more  particularly  where  they  are  confined 
and  apt  to  be  drawn  up,  as  they  always  are  in 
frames. 

Green  Mint. — Where  a  quantity  of  the  shoots 
were  cut  in  August  or  September  with  their  leaves 
on  and  dried  they  will  now  be  much  valued  in  the 
kitchen  ;  but  green  Mint  is  acceptable  at  all  times, 
and  it  is  not  a  ditfieult  matter  to  have  a  supply  of 
it  in  winter,  as  if  the  roots  are  lifted  and  put  into 
pots  or  boxes  with  a  little  soil  over  them,  and  then 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  70",  young  shoots  will 
soon  appear,  and  they  will  push  up  rapidly  until 
quantities  of  them  may  be  cut  frequently. 

Cnii'ORV. — This  is  the  midwinter  friend  of  all 
who  are  deficient  of  Lettuces  and  Endive,  as  it 
can  be  forced  into  full  leaf  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  it  is  e-\cellent  for  filling  the  salad  bowl.  The 
roots  are  like  those  of  miniature  Parsnips,  and 
they  should  be  dug  up  and  potted  in  tens  or 
twelves  in  iS-inch  and  10-inch  pots.  They  should 
then  be  placed  in  bottom-heat  and  in  a  dark 
place,  and  the  young  leaves,  which  will  soon  appear 
in  abundance,  will  be  as  delicate  as  the  centre  of 
a  well-blanched  Lettuce.  Where  there  is  no  dark 
place  in  which  to  force  them,  another  flower-pot 
the  same  size  as  that  in  which  the  roots  are 
potted  should  be  inverted  over  the  crowns. 

Kidney  Beans  in  tots. — The  present  is  a  good 
time  for  sowing  these  for  fruiting  in  February  or 
March.  As  a  rule  it  takes  from  ten  to  twelve 
weeks  for  them  to  come  into  bearing  after  sowing 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  wherever  there  is 
space  and  heat  to  accommodate  a  few,  they  should 
be  put  in,  as  open-air  vegetables  generally  become 
scarce  in  February  and  Slarch,  and  kidney  Beans 
then  aio  much  valued.  Osborn's  variety,  which 
was  such  a  favourite  at  one  time  for  forcing,  has 
been  supplanted  by  Cooling's  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
which  is  equally  dwarf  in  growth,  more  proIiSc, 
and  has  longer  pods.  It  is  also  quite  as  early. 
The  best  of  all  ways  of  sowing  dwarf  Beans  at  the 
present  time  is  to  fill  a  number  of  .'i  inch  pots 
half  full  of  good  soil ;  put  eight  or  ten  Beans  into 
each,  and  fill  up  with  more  soil;  then  place  them 
in  a  temperature  of  0.5°  or  70".  They  do  not 
require  much  water  until  the  young  plants  are  in 
leaf,  and  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots  and  the  plants  are  5  inches  high,  they  should 
be  transferred  to  larger  pots.  Each  lot  may  be 
re-potted  into  a  G-inch  pot,  or  three  lots  may  be 
put  into  a  0  inch  pot.  They  enjoy  moderately 
rich  soil,  and  they  should  be  kept  near  the  glass 
and  fully  in  the  light.  J.  MriR. 

Margam. 


Potatoes. — It  would,  I  think,  be  useful  to 
obtain  before  planting  time  a  list  of  the  varieties 
of  the  Potato  specially  adapted  to  different  soils 
and  situations,  for  it  is  true  of  this  vegetable,  as 
of  others,  that  different  conditions  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  successful  culture.  I  find  that 
Myatt's  Ashleaf,  Covent  Carden,  Magnum  Bonum, 
and  Red-skin  Flour-ball  in  their  respective  seasons 
cannot  be  beaten  in  our  light  soil.  We  also  grow 
a  few  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  to  succeed  the 
Ashleaf  for  early  digging,  and  this  is  certainly  a 
tirst-class  Potato.  It  is  not,  however  (except  in 
cropping  qualities),  equal  to  Covent  Garden.  This 
last  I  look  upon  as  about  the  very  best  mid-season 
Potato  in  cultivation  ;  there  are  certafnly  varieties 
that  crop  more  heavily,  but  for  the  table  it  cannot 
well  be  surpassed.  Magnum  Bonum  turns  out 
well  with  us.  It  is  good  alike  in  sizs,  shape, 
numbers,  and  flavour,  and  has  nothing  of  the 
closeness  that  is  sometimes  a  characteristic  per- 
taining to  it  on  heavy  soils.  This  is  one  of  the 
Potatoes  that  vary  wonderfully  in  different  soils. 
I  have  tasted  samples  (true)  from  heavy  and  from 


light  ground,  and  found  that  it  could  not  be 
recognised  as  the  same  variety.  Red-skin  Flour- 
ball  is  the  best  keeper  we  have  ;  it  thoroughly 
bears  out  its  name,  and  is  a  very  heavy  cropper. 
Of  other  varieties  that  have  been  tried  from  time 
to  time  I  may  mention  Schoolmaster,  Bidfont 
Prolific,  Woodstock  Kidney,  White  Elephant, 
Cosmopolitan,  Idaho,  and  Reading  Hero.  Of 
these  Schoolmaster  and  White  Elephant  are  the 
best,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  oust  the  varieties 
tirst  named  by  me.  Cosmopolitan  and  Idaho  are 
failures,  and  Reading  Hero  is  not  equal  to  Flour- 
ball.— E.  B. 


AMERICAN  TOMATOES. 

Are  these  in  any  way  superior  to  those  raised  in 
this  country?  I  have  tried  nearly  all  of  them, 
including  Cardinal,  Acme,  Beauty,  Livingstone's 
Perfection,  and  the  Yellow  Trophy,  and  can  con- 
fidently a.s.'sert  that  we  have  better  kinds  of 
English  origin  than  any  of  them.  The  Yellow- 
Trophy  is  simply  worthless  ;  no  one  would  eat 
such  a  flavourless  sort  it  any  other  were  forth- 
coming. All  the  other  sorts  named  possess  the 
qualifications  enumerated  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Hatfield 
(p.  ."127),  but  solidity  I  hold  to  be  objectionable. 
We  like  Tomatoes  to  bo  of  medium  size,  thin- 
skinned  to  a  certain  extent,  perfectly  shaped,  and 
prolific,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  too  solid — this 
implying  seeds  few  and  solid  core  to  be  in  the 
ascendant.  The  pulpy  matter  surrounding  the 
seeds  is  really  the  best  portion  of  the  fruit  —at 
least,  such  I  believe  to  be  the  ease— and  this  is  not 
very  plentiful  in  the  majority  of  the  American 
sorts.  In  addition  to  those  above  named,  I  have 
grown  Pennsylvania  Chief,  Mayflower,  Yick's 
Criterion,  and  King  Humbert,  all  being  sent  me 
at  different  times  in  packets  from  America.  They 
were  more  or  less  prolific,  according  to  the  treat- 
ment given,  though  not  remarkably  prolific ; 
while  in  flavour  they  were  inferior  to  Carter's 
Perfection  and  the  Dwarf  Orangefield,  and  r.ot 
superior  in  any  way  to  Hackwood  Park,  Dedhtm 
Favourite,  Reading  Perfection,  or  Ilathavvay's 
Excelsior.  The  latter  was,  I  believe,  the  firet 
American  introduction  to  this  country,  and  th's 
e.xcellent  variety  was  one  of  the  progenitors  of  a 
new  race  of  English-raised  Tomatoes.  Trophy, 
the  red  form,  also  an  American,  has  done  me  good 
service  as  an  exhibition  variety  in  times  past,  but 
it  required  extra  good  treatment  to  bring  it  to 
perfection,  and  unless  the  blooms  were  particu- 
larly well  fertilised  and  selected,  the  fruits  wtre 
liable  to  be  both  very  ugly  and  very  solid. 
Trophy,  or  its  synonym,  Stamfordian,  is  now  fast 
going  out  of  cultivation,  and  its  place  is  be;ng 
taken  by  one  of  the  Perfections  that  have  cropf  ed 
up.  The  new  Mikado  I  have  not  tried,  and  ihe 
description  given  will  not  tempt  me  to  grow  it. 

W.  loCifLDEN. 


PLANTING  OUT  V.  POT  CULTURE. 
There  are,  as  is  well  known,  many  plants  that 
bloom  in  winter  and  spring  that  are  greatly  bene- 
fited by  putting  them  out  in  the  open  ground  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  One  of  the  greattit 
advantages  conferred  by  this  system  is  that  it 
enables  a  comparatively  inexperienced  person  (o 
succeed  in  the  growth  of  a  plant  which  he  wou'd 
have  a  difficulty  in  bringing  to  perfection  by  pet 
culture.  Berry  bearing  Solanums,  Bouvardiaf, 
and  Arum  Lilies  are  instances  in  point;  it  re- 
quires a  considerable  amount  of  care  and  much 
labour  to  grow  such  plants  into  strong,  well  de- 
veloped specimens  with  their  roots  confined  in 
pots  all  through  the  growing  season.  True,  we 
have  resources  in  the  shape  of  concentrated  ma- 
nures, but  judicious,  timely  feeding  is  often, 
through  pressure  of  work,  neglected.  Perhaps  no 
cultivated  plant  feels  want  of  nutriment  moro 
acutely  than  the  Chrysanthemum.  It  is  naturally 
a  gross  feeder,  and  the  naked  condition  of  to 
many  plants  that  one  sees  in  private  gardens  ia 
due  to  absence  of  food  at  some  period  of  growth. 
I  was  looking  some  time  since  at  a  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums,  and  I  could  not  help  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  grower  had  given  himself 
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much  pains  to  little  purpose.  The  plants  bore  in- 
dividually about  a  dozen  blooms  of  fair  quality, 
but  they  were  defoliated  halfway  up  the  stems. 
There  are  doubtless  good  reasons  for  growing 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  and  it  is  probable  that 
fine  exhibition  flowers  cannot  well  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  But  the  Chrysanthemum  grower  who 
needs  good  specimens  bearing  an  abundance  of 
well-developed  blooms  and  clothed  with  healthy 
green  foliage  down  to  the  soil  may  certainly  go  to 
work  in  an  easier  way  than  by  keeping  liis  plants 
in  pots  all  through  the  growing  season.  Of  all 
flowering  plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the 
Chrysanthemum  bears  transplanting  best.  With 
ordinary  care,  plants  taken  up  from  the  open 
ground  when  the  buds  are  beginning  to  burst 
will  show  no  signs  of  removal.  Few  who  have 
written  on  Chrysanthemum  culture  appear  to 
have  given  the  jilanting-out  system  much  atten- 
tion. In  the  course  of  time  I,  however,  venture 
to  predict  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes  it  will 
be  the  system  generally  followed. 

Last  spring  I  planted  out  about  .300  of  a  late 
white  Chrysanthemum.     They   remained   in   the 
open  ground  until  housing  time,  and  were 
then  carefully  lifted  and  planted  again  in 
a  light  house.     I  shall  begin  cutting  from 
them  at  Christmas,  and  througli  January 
they  will  yield  about  7000  blooms  of  fair 
average  quality.     Taking  the  cultural  ex- 
penses into  calculation,  I  am  sure  that 
they  will   pay  me  much  better  than  if 
they  had  been  grown  in  pots,  in  which, 
moreover,   they    would   not    have   made 
such  good  specimens.    The  old  stools  were 
very  weakly;  they  were  taken  up  from 
the  open  ground  late  in  autumn,  and  many 
of  the  shoots  through  overcrowding  were 
blanched.    They  were  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  it  was  late  in  spring  before 
they  were  ready  for  propagation.     At  that 
time  there  was  not  one  cutting  on  them 
that  a  Chrysanthemum  grower  would  like 
to  have  used.     They  were  pulled  to  pieces 
and  were  planted  out  late  in  April  G  in. 
apart.     Some  of  the  suckers  were  very 
spindly  and  had  very  few  roots.     I  had 
no  great  hopes  of  their  doing  much  good, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  autumn  they  developed 
into  bushes  4  feet  high,  each  carrying  after  dis- 
budding on  an  average  three  dozen  blooms.     All 
the  attention   they  had   when  growing   was  an 
occasional   soaking,  and  in   very  hot  weather  a 
sprinkling  overhead. 

Just  to  illustrate  how  indifferent  the  Chrysan- 
themum is  to  root-disturbance,  I  may  mention 
that,  as  the  plants  got  too  thick,  one-half  of  them 
were  transplanted  when  about  2  feet  high.  The 
weather  at  the  time  was  very  dry,  accompanied 
by  an  unusually  parching  wind.  I  should  not 
have  voluntarily  chosen  such  a  time  for  moving 
them,  but  I  was  afraid  of  their  spoiling.  A  few 
stakes  were  put  in  with  cross  pieces  tied  to  them, 
on  which  canvas  was  laid  to  keep  off  the  hot  sun. 
Twice  a  day  they  were  syringed.  In  the  course 
of  a  fortnight  they  needed  no  further  care,  and 
not  a  leaf  discoloured.  A  friend  came  in  one  day 
and  was  surprised  to  be  told  that  plants  so  large 
had  been  moved  without  sustaining  a  check. 
There  seems  indeed  to  bono  danger  attending  the 
lifting  of  Chrysanthemums  at  any  period  of  their 
growth. 

The  good  results  of  planting  out  are  certainly 
most  marked  in  the  case  of  plants  of  a  gioss- 
growing  character,  and  which  have  to  attain  con- 
siderable dimensions  before  they  have  much 
decorative  worth.  Arum  Lilies,  Habrothamnuses, 
and  Abutilons  are  instances  in  point.  The  two 
last-mentioned  are  comparatively  of  but  little 
value  in  a  small  state.  It  ia  only  when  they  come 
into  tolerably  large  pots  they  give  an  idea  of  their 
worth.  Only  those  who  are  utterly  regardless  of 
labour  and  time  would  think  of  growing  these  in 
pots  through  the  summer.  Put  into  a  rich  bit  of 
ground  and  given  a  mulch  of  manure,  they  will 
make  good  growth,  with  the  aid  only  of  an  occa- 
sional soaking  with  water.    With  respect  to  Arum 


Lilies,  everyone  knows  what  planting  out  does  for 
them.  Cyclamens  can  be  grown  much  more  easily 
planted  out  in  a  frame  for  the  summer  than  kept 
in  pots,  and  many  would  get  good  plants  in  this 
way  who  cannot  get  on  with  them  under  pot 
culture.  I  have  grown  Cyclamens  as  large  as  a 
small  Cabbage  in  this  way,  the  roots  being  so 
numerous  that  I  could  hardly  get  them  into  an 
S-inch  pot.  I  could  never  get  them  so  good 
wholly  under  pot  culture,  and  they  required  only 
about  one- tenth  the  labour  to  grow  them. 

Most  readers  of  The  G.\rdex  have  seen  the 
Belgian-grown  Azaleas  that  annually  come  in  such 
quantities  to  this  country  and  noted  the  ampli- 
tude of  their  foliage  and  generally  robust  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  free  root-run  in  congenial  soil  that 
gives  this,  and  experience  has  proved  that  we  can 
grow  them  equally  well  in  this  country  by  the 
same  method.  It  is  as  well  to  mention  that 
planting  out  Azaleas  for  the  summer  is  a  common 
practice  in  Belgium.  Even  quite  large  specimens 
are  treated  in  this  way — if  not  every  year,  now 
and  then — which  gives  them  renewed  vigour.  The 
difference  in  the  appearance  between  plants  that 
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have  been  in  the  open  ground  and  those  that  have 
been  grown  along  in  the  ordinary  way  is  great 
enough  to  warrant  the  practice.  Passing  once 
through  Van  Houtte's  nursery  at  Ghent,  I  was 
shown  two  lots  of  large  Azaleas,  one  of  which  had 
been  planted  out ;  the  other  had  been  grown  in 
pots.  The  difference  between  the  two  was  so 
great  as  to  make  one  wonder  that  Azaleas  should 
ever  be  kept  in  pots  all  through  the  summer. 
Cape  Heaths  are  amongst  the  most  unlikely 
things  one  would  think  of  treating  in  this  manner, 
but  it  is  a  rather  common  practice  to  grow  them 
thus  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  I  have  seen 
the  free-growing,  soft-wooded  kinds  brought  to 
good-sized  specimens  in  a  short  time  in  this  way. 

Coming  to  fine-leaved  plants,  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  those  that  get  an  unlimited 
amount  of  food  and  such  as  have  the  roots  con- 
fined in  pots.  Ficuses,  the  coloured  Di-actenas, 
and  some  other  things  are  largely  and  successfully 
cultivated  in  this  way  in  Germany.  The  finest  lot 
of  India-rubber  plants  and  Dracaena  terminalis  I 
ever  saw  was  planted  out  in  span-roofed  frames 
on  a  bed  of  fermenting  material  in  spring,  to  be 


lifted  carefully  and  potted  in  September.  One 
advantage  of  this  way  of  growing  them  is  that 
one  can  get  large  plants  in  small  pots,  as,  when 
taken  up,  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil  can  be 
worked  away  from  the  roots,  which  are  crammed 
into  pots  just  large  enough  to  contain  them. 
With  ordinary  care  they  soon  strike  root  again, 
and  are  then  equal  to  root-bound  plants.  Very 
good  crops  of  Strawberries  may  be  had  from 
plants  that  have  been  grown  liberally  in  the  open 
ground,  and  are  taken  up  and  potted  in  October, 
keeping  them  in  frames  until  wanted  for  forcing. 
This  plan  will  not  do,  however,  for  early  work  ; 
for  this  purpose  the  plants  must  be  well  esta- 
blished in  their  pots  by  the  end  of  the  autumn. 
For  late  crops  it  answers  admirably.  I  have 
gathered  much  fine  fruit  in  this  way  with  com- 
paratively little  trouble.  Whether  planting  out 
or  pot  culture  is  the  better  plan  entirely 
depends  upon  the  purpose  to  which  the  plants 
are  to  be  put.  Plants  that  have  to  be  sub- 
jected to  anything  like  a  forcing  temperature 
should  get  no  check  of  any  kind,  and  they 
cannot  have  the  pots  too  full  of  active  fibres  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter.  If  Azaleas  are  required 
to  be  in  bloom  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  they 
must  be  pot-bound  when  placed  in  warmth  ;  and 
all  kinds  of  plants  that  have  to  bear  rough  treat- 
ment should  be  similarly  circumstanced.  For  this 
reason  market  growers  do  not  favour  planting  out, 
as  their  customers  soon  complain  if  the  plants  do 
not  "stand  well."  There  is  the  check  that  a  plant 
experiences  when  brought  to  market,  which,  added 
to  a  change  of  atmospheric  conditions  and  more 
or  less  unskilful  treatment,  soon  takes  the  life  out 
of  it,  unless  the  vital  forces  are  at  a  high  point. 
A  newly-potted  plant  at  the  dull  season  of  the 
year  needs  more  judgment  in  watering  than  the 
average  window  gardener  possesses,  and  one  over- 
dose of  water  will  suffice  to  ruin  a  plant  in  that 
condition.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  is 
that  planting  out  is  a  useful  auxiliary  to,  but 
cannot  entirely  supersede,  pot  culture. 

J.   CORNIIILL. 


Orchids. 


THE  DOVE  ORCHID. 

(peristeria  elata.) 
From  time  to  time  various  Orchids  have  been 
placed  in  this  genus,  Init  all  are  now  removed 
from  it  to  the  nearly  allied  family  Acineta.  The 
plant  in  question  is  a  vigorous  grower;  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  ovate,  pale  green,  and  bear 
from  three  to  five  large,  prominently  ribbed 
leaves,  which  attain  a  height  of  4  feet  or  more. 
The  tlower-steni  is  erect,  longer  than  the  leaves, 
rising  from  the  base  of  the  growths,  and  bears 
flowers  on  about  one-third  of  its  length.  The  e 
are  somewhat  gloliose,  thick,  and  waxy  in  tex- 
ture, delicately  fragrant,  and  creamy  white  in 
colour,  more  or  less  freckled  with  lilac.  The 
resemblance  of  the  column  of  the  flower  to  a 
little  dove  with  expanded  wings  led  its  first 
discoverers  to  name  it  El  Spirito  Santo,  or  the 
Holy  Ghost  plant.  To  flower  it  satisfactorily  it 
requires  strong  heat  and  abundance  of  moisture, 
lioth  as  regards  its  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere 
during  the  growing  season ;  but  after  the  growtli 
is  mature,  water  sliould  be  entirely  withheld  and 
the  temperature  reduced.  It  is  a  native  of 
Central  America.  W.  H.  G. 


Winter  Orchids.  —  Amongst  the  numerous 
Orchids  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  the  following  are 
well  worthy  of  notice  by  those  who  wish  to  keep 
their  plant  houses  attractive  at  this  time  of  year. 
Amongst  those  content  with  cool  treatment  may 
be  noted  numerous  forms  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  the 
large  wax-like  flowers  of  which  are  so  beautiful ; 
Odontoglossum  crispum  and  0.  Rossi  majus, 
species  now  largely  used  for  button-holes.  Onci- 
diums  are  represented  by  the  small-flowered,  yet 
elegant,  0.  cheirophorum,  0.  aureum,  and  0.  Jonesi- 
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anum,  the  lovely  coloured  flowers  of  which  appear 
to  be  highly  appreciated,  judging  by  the  quantity 
of  them  now  in  the  market.  Lady's  Slippers  are 
also  now  in  great  beauty,  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  their  flowers  endure  should  com- 
mend them  to  all  lovers  of  Orchids  ;  the  most 
noticeable  of  these  are  t'ypripedium  insigne,  in 
masses  ;  C  calurum,  C.  Roezli,  C  porphyreum, 
and  the  chaste  I'.  Spicerianum,  the  large  white 
upper  sepal  of  which  is  in  some  forms  slightly 
flushed  with  violet,  and  peculiarly  attractive. 
Amongst  Ij;L>lias,  the  Mexican  L.  autumnalis,  L.  an- 
ceps,  and  its  variety,  Barkeriana,  are  well  repre- 
sented. Of  scarlet-flowered  Orchids,  there  are 
tine  examples  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  the 
curious  Ornithidium  Sophronitis  and  the  rosy  red 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicum.  Amongst  blue  flowers 
is  the  lovely  Vanda  c:vrulea  and  Zygopetalum 
Mackayi  ;  the  white  Masdevallia  tovarensis  is 
flowering  most  profusely;  whilst  M.  ignea  and  M. 
C'helsoni  are  likewise  in  good  condition.  Calan- 
thes  have  evidently  felt  the  ill  effects  of  the 
late  fogs.  Some  other  Orchids  are  flowering 
out  of  season,  notably  a  line  example  of  Sac- 
colabium  Blumei  majus,  T'endrobium  formosum 
giganteum,  and  Miltonia  Moreliana.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Jladagascar  Angnecums — eburneum 
antl  eburneum  virens — bear  numerous  spikes  of 
inverted  white  flowers,  whilst  the  West  African 
Ansellia  africana,  with  its  greenish  flowers, 
richly  banded  with  chocolate-brown,  is  well 
represented. 


EASTERN  ORCHID   CLIMATES. 

TiiK  information  gathered  as  to  the  conditions 
influencing  the  growth  of  Orchids  is  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  experiments  made  by  gardeners.  In 
a  few  cases,  to  be  sure,  a  new  species  or  variety  is 
collected  by  some  one  who  gives  full  details  of  the 
climate  in  which  he  has  found  the  plant,  but  only 
rarely.  You  consult  some  standard  authority, 
and  are  tantalised  by  being  informed  that  your 
species  is  a  native  of  India,  or  a  part  of  India,  as 
Assam  or  Burmah,  which  are  spoken  of  as  though 
they  were  elimatological  hen-coops.  In  the  latter 
country,  the  surveys  which  will  soon  be  instituted 
will  undoubtedly  give  greater  elevations  than 
have  hitherto  been  quoted,  but  even  in  the  por- 
tions long  since  known,  the  elevations  vary  from 
the  sea  to  (idOO  feet  above  it.  Take  Assam,  again, 
and  we  have  places  such  as  Gowhatty,  I'M  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  Upper  Phoongan-Boom, 
l-''i,47-t  feet  above  it.  So,  again,  with  Munnee- 
])f)or,  Jeree-Ghat  is  only  l.'?l  feet  above  the  sea, 
while  Kowho  peak  is  .S20'2  feet  above  it.  Similar 
elevations  occur  in  Arracan,  Cossyah,  Chittagong, 
Sylhet,  Nepaul,  Neilgherries,  Ceylon,  Java,  Dar- 
jeeling,  the  Himalayan  regions,  and  even  on  many 
portions  of  the  western  Ghauts,  and  yet  when 
speaking  of  the  home  of  an  Orchid,  all  that  is 
deemed  necessary  is  to  say  "India;"  and  all 
there  is  to  do  is  to  place  it  in  the  East  India 
house.  Now,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  a  few  of 
these  East  India  climates,  and  see  if  it  be  likely 
that  plants  from  there  can  all  possibly  flourish,  or 
even  exist,  under  one  set  of  conditions.  They  do 
not  flourish,  nor  can  they.  It  is  singular  enough 
that  Orchids  from  the  western  hemisphere  have  to 
some  extent  been  divided  into  tropical,  inter- 
mediate and  cool,  a  division  requiring  a  very  great 
deal  of  revision,  no  doubt,  while  those  from  India 
are  almost  all  regarded  as  tropical.  How  untrue 
it  all  is,  I  hope  the  following  table  of  elevations 
and  temperatures  will  show  : — 

KIcvatioD,   Jan.  temp.  JiUj'  temp. 

feet.  Fab.  Fah.  Lat. 

Calcutta    70°  S6^' 

Assam   134  SO  S3  l'7  N. 

Muuucepoor    25tO  iS  79  2-1  N. 

Chot^i-Nagpoor   . .     2010  (52  77 

Cossy;  Jl 4200  .'.3  72 

Nalliee-tal    b2C0  42  W 

Darjculing    7000  40  li4  ,, 

Simla SOOO  40  SO?  [,][ 

Kotagherry OICO  llO  70  lirs\ 

Ootacamuud    ...     soOO  .05  01  11  n! 

Now,  here  is  a  range  of  climates  which  embrace 
all  the  varieties  of  Orchid  house  temperatures, 
and  Vandas  and  Aerides,  Saccolabiums  and  Den 


drobes  are  found,  in  the  shape  of  one  species  or 
another,  in  nearly  all  of  them;  yet  in  our  very 
best  places  everything  goes  into  the  "Orchid 
house,"  or  into  the  "Vanda  house,"  or  the  "  Den- 
drobe  house."  I  do  not  know  anything  which 
would  be  of  more  use  to  Orchid  growers  than  a 
conspectus  of  the  popular  species  of  each  country, 
with  the  elevations  at  which  each  is  found,  and 
the  amount  and  season  of  the  rainfall.  Who  will 
compile  it?  —  .Tames  MacPiieeson,  in  Connlry 
O'enlleman. 


Iselia  albida  bella.— This  form  produces 
much  larger  flowers  than  those  of  the  original  L. 
albida,  and  the  colour  is  also  richer  and  more 
intense.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  white 
and  waxy  in  texture,  tipped  with  rose  or  rosy 
lilac.  The  lip,  which  is  yellow,  is  deep  orange  in 
the  throat ;  whilst  the  middle  lobe  is  broadly 
margined  with  rich  magenta.  It  is  a  charming 
Mexican  Orchid,  suitable  for  block  culture.  We 
recently  saw  it  in  the  Marks  Tey  Nursery. 

LaBlia  praestans. — This  beautiful  dwarf-grow- 
ing Brazilian  Lalia  is  now  flowering  in  profusion 
in  Messrs.  Horsman's  Marks  Tey  Nursery,  Col- 
chester. It  is  a  charming  plant  for  block  culture 
in  a  cool  house.  It  somewhat  resembles  Cattleya 
marginata,  but  is  a  much  better  growing  plant, 
and,  as  regards  its  blooms,  it  is  abundantly  dis- 
tinct. The  short,  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs  produce 
a  single-flowered  spike,  the  flowers  being  from 
3  inches  to  4  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  deep  rose.  The  lip,  which  is  broadly  margined 
with  deep  velvety  purple,  has  a  yellow  throat.  It 
is  an  extremely  beautiful  Orchid  for  blooming  at 
Christmas. 

Lselia  anceps. — Amongst  hundreds  of  spikes 
of  this  fine  old  Mexican  Orchid,  now  bearing 
flowers  and  buds  in  the  Marks  Tey  Nursery,  Col- 
chester, there  are  some  very  beautiful  forms,  espe- 
cially the  variety  Percivaliana,  numerous  plants 
of  which  are  carrying  about  a  dozen  spikes.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  about  the  same  shade  of  rosy 
lilac  as  the  normal  form,  but  the  lip  is  more  beau- 
tiful ;  it  is  much  broader  in  front,  and  the  colour 
is  deep  purplish  magenta,  suff'used  with  mauve, 
streaked  with  lines  of  deep  purple,  and  crested 
with  yellow.  The  rare  variety  copcinea  has  ex- 
tremely rich,  dark-coloured  flowers.  Many  other 
forms  are  also  in  great  beauty  just  now,  espe- 
cially L.  anceps  atro-rubens. 

Aganisia  cserulea. — This  i.s  a  charming  little 
Oichid,  the  flower  of  which  measures  1  finches  across, 
and  resembles  in  shape  .somewhat  a  gigantic  bloom  of 
Calauthe  masuca ;  the  exterior  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  about  the  same  blue  ai  that  of  Vanda 
cierulea  ;  interiorly  they  are  slightly  paltr ;  the  lip  is 
reddish  brown.  A  specimen  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  W.  Holland  Linwuod,  Mossley  Hill,  Liver- 
pool, who  says  :  "  It  is  evident  that  the  plant  will 
prove  easy  to  grow  in  a  warm,  damp  atmosphere,  and 
from  it-!  peculiar  colour  should  prove  a  v.'vluable  ac- 
quisition to  our  gardens." 

Dendrobium  nobile.  —  I  send  you  a  flowering 
bulb  of  Dendrobium  nobile  to  show  you  how  beauti- 
ful the  blooms  are  at  this  dull  seasou  of  the  year.  I 
find  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
through  the  summer  months  up  till  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  then  put  in  a  temperature  of  about 
CO",  they  will  be  in  flower  by  Christmas.  The  Cypri- 
pediums  have  been  grown  in  just  the  same  way; 
they  are  in  good  health  and  full  of  flower. — George 
JlU'P,  Brantriihjc  Park,  lUdcomhc. 

*,*  The  Dendrobium  represents  an  excellent  va- 
riety, and  is  flowering  upon  this  season's  growth, 
with  the  leaves  ftill  fresh  upon  it.  The  Cypripe 
diums  are  ordinary  forms  of  C.  insigne  and  venustum. 
—Ed. 

Angrsecum  bilobum.— The  plant  referred  to 
under  this  name  in  The  Garuen  (p.  Titii)  i.^,  I  pre- 
sume, the  variety  known  as  A.  bilobum  Kirki,  a 
much  smaller  plant  th.an  Lindley's  A.  bilobum, 
figured  in  the  Botanical  liccjlsUr,  1S41,  t.  45.  Of  this 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  West  Africa,  some  fine 
examples  existed  in  the  Kew  collection  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago.     The  leaves  are  intensely  green  on 


the  upper  side,  and  deeply  notched  at  the  apex.  The 
.sjuke  is  decumbent,  and  bears  from  nine  to  twelve 
flowers,  some  'Z  inches  across  ;  the  colour  is  creamy 
white  and  the  lip  has  a  long  slender  spur  at  its  base. 
This  species  blooms  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months,  and  lasts  in  perfection  a  considerable  time. 
It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  a  few  years  back  in 
collections  of  Orchids,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
pushed  on  one  side  by  the  more  recently  intro'Iuced 
and  showier  kinds. — X.  Z. 

A  grand  new  Orchid. — One  of  the  finest  new 

Orchids  that  have  appeared  in  London  for  a  long  time 
was  sold  at  Stevens'  Rooms  on  Thursday  last.  It  is 
named  Catasetum  Bungeroti,  and  is,  without  doubt, 
the  finest  of  the  genus.  In  growth  it  strongly  re- 
sembles the  other  species,  the  bulbs  being  spindle- 
shaped,  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  ribbed  leaves.  The 
flower-spike,  which  is  produced  from  the  base  of  tfce 
bulb,  is  borne  almost  horizontally.  The  blossoms 
measure  about  4  inches  across,  and  the  whole 
flower  is  waxy  white  flushed  with  green.  The  shape 
of  the  flower  is  different  from  that  of  most  other 
Orchids,  but  the  labellum  resembles  that  of  Angrsecum 
eburneum  in  shape,  except  that  in  the  centre  there  is 
a  deep  cavity  formed  by  the  spur,  and  which  is 
coloured  with  bright  orange-red.  Six  flowers  were 
borne  on  the  spike  of  the  specimen  in  bloom,  and  were 
a  great  attraction  to  orchidists.  Three  plants  were 
sold  ;  the  largest  fetched  50  guineas,  the  other  two 
•32  guineas  and  20  guineas.  The  plants  came,  we 
believe,  from  M.  Linden,  of  Ghent.  Another  high- 
piiced  Orchid  was  also  sold  on  Thursday.  This  wiS 
a  finely-flowered  specimen  of  OJontoglo.ssum  crispum 
Stevensi,  wliich  fetched  80  guineas.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  variety,  the  large,  bold  flowers  being  white, 
heavily  blotched  with  chestnut-brown.  Dendrobium 
nobile  nobilius,  a  small  plant  with  two  leads,  fetched 
\i\  guineas,  and  Cojlogyne  cristata  alba  was  sold  for 
10^  guineas. 


WILD  rtmMS  OF  TUBEROUS  SOLANUMS.* 

TiiR  well  marked  distinct  species  of  tuber-bearing 
Solauuni  ai'e  five  iu  number,  and  are  all  natives  of 
America,  viz. : — 

1.  Solanum  tuberosum,  including  numerous  sub- 
species and  varieties ;  2,  S.  Commersoni;  3,  S.  cardio- 
phylluni ;  4,  S.  .Taniesi ;  5,  S.  oxycarputn. 

The  Potato  of  cultivation  originated  from  the  first, 
I  will  say  a  few  words  about  the  others  and  then  re- 
turn to  this  one,  S.  tuberosum. 

2.  S.  CoMlIERSONI  id  a  native  of  Uruguay,  Bueuos 
Ayres,  and  the  Argentine  territory,  iu  rocky,  arid 
situations  at  a  low  level.  It  is  a  dwarfer  plant  than 
tuliorosum,  with  small,  oblong,  obtuse,  subequal 
leaflets  and  larger  flowers,  with  a  corolla  always 
pale  lilac,  and  deeply  cleft.  It  has  been  cultivated 
successfully  iu  France,  but  is  probably  too  sub-tropi- 
cal in  its  climatic  needs  to  he  adapted  for  our  own 
country. 

3.  S.  c.iRnioPHYr.LUM  is  more  hko  some  of  the 
tuberosum  forms  iu  general  habit,  but  the  corolla  is 
difleront  iu  structure.  It  is  a  native  of  the  highlands 
of   Central    Mexico  at  an   elevation   of  8000  feet  to 

0000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  was  cultivated  many 
years  ago  in  tlie  Chiswick  Gardens,  but  is  not  in  this 
country  now,  aud  no  record  seems  to  have  l^een  left 
about  the  shape,  size,  aud  quality  of  its  tubers. 

4.  S.  Jamesi  is  a  northern  type,  being  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  aud  Arizc>na. 
It  is  very  different  from  the  cultivated  Potato  iu  size 
and  habit,  much  dwarfer,  with  obloug  acute  sub-equal 
leaflets,  aud  small  pale  flowers  with  a  deeply  cut 
corolla.  It  has  been  grown  at  Kow  aud  many  other 
places  iu  England.     The  tubers  are  very  palatable,  but 

1  have  never  seen  them  larger  than  marbles. 

5.  S-  0XYCAUPU.M. — Of  this  I  have  never  seen  even 
dried  specimens,  and  know  it  only  from  a  drawing.  It 
is  like  .lamesi  iu  general  habit,  and  differs  very  much 
from  all  the  others  in  its  fruit,  which  is  oblong  and 
sharp  -  pointed,  heuce  its  name.  It  is  a  native  of 
Central  Mexico,  and  the  flowers  and  tubers  have  never 
beeu  described. 

Tuberosum,  usiug  the  name  so  as  to  include  under 
it  all  the  tuberous-rooted  Solanums  with  short  deltoid 
segments  of  the  corolla,  extends  down  the  western 
side    of   the  American    continent,  from    the    Rocky 


*  A  paper  read  at  the  Tercentenary  Conference,  December 
2,  1886,  by  J.  G.  Baker,  F,R.S. 
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Mountains  in  latitude  30°  north,  to  the  Chonos  Archi- 
pelago, off  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  in  latitute45°  south, 
so  that  it  is  spread  over  a  latitudinal  range  of  75°. 
Within  this  area  we  get  no  less  than  sixteen  fonns,  so 
far  different  from  one  another  that  they  have  been 
named  by  some  one  or  other  botanical  wi-iter  as  distinct 
species.  They  are  not.  however,  species  in  any  com- 
prehensive sense.  They  all  coincide  in  the  general 
characters  of  tuber,  leaf,  inflorescence,  flower  and 
fruit ;  tuberosum,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  poly- 
morphic vegetable  types  of  which  we  have  examples  in 
the  Old  World  in  Eosa  canina,  Kubus  fructicosus,  Nar- 
ciesns  pseudo-Narcissus,  and  Nephiodium  Filix-mas. 
The  case  is  very  similar  to  what  we  have  in  England  in 
the  genus  Eubus.  Chania3morus,  Idojus,  and  saxatilis 
are  well  marked,  definitely  bounded,  and  clearly  cha- 
racterised types.  In  the  tuberous  Solanums,  Com- 
mersoni,  cardiophyllum,  Jamesi,  and  oxycarpum  are 
the  distinct  types,  and  tuberosum,  like  Rubus  fruti- 
eosus,  a  comprehensive  species  in  the  sense  of  Bentham 
and  Hooker,  a  group  of  closely  allied  species  in  the 
sense  of  Dnnal  and  Babingtou.  The  extreme  forms 
look  very  different  from  one  another  when  they  are 
placed^  side  by  side,  but  if  the  whole  series  is  taken 
there  is  no  very  decided  gap  to  be  found  in  any  one 
character,  but  between  the  extreme  types  we  get 
gradual  intermediate  stages  of  gradation.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  principal  differences  between  the  sixteen 
forms  lie  in  the  robustness  of  growth  and  hairiness  of 
the  whole  plant,  the  shape  and  nimiber  of  the  leaflets, 
the  absence  or  presence  of  little  leaflets  intercalated  on 
the  leaf  axis  between  the  big  ones ;  the  shape  of  the 
calyx  and  segments,  and  the  colour  of  the  corolla.  Al- 
though the  Potato  has  been  cultivated  in  Eui'ope  for 
300  years,  iu  point  of  fact  we  know  extremely  little 
that  is  trustworthy  about  the  alterations  that  may  be 
produced  in  tLesj  characters  by  change  of  climate  and 
soil.  On  the  present  occasion  I  will  enumerate  them 
geographically,  referring  those  interested  iu  the  matter 
for  botanical  details  to  a  paper  which  I  published  in 
vol.  XX.  of  the  Journal  of  the  TJiinean  Socictij  (pp. 
■459—507),  with  six  plates. 

Chili. — The  Chilian  types  are  Maglia,  etuberosum, 
Bridgesi,  and  Fernandeziaaum.  We  have  had  Maglia 
at  Kew  since  1802.  It  differs  from  etuberosum  by  its 
fewer  leaflets,  intercalated  little  leaflets  absent  or 
scarcely  present,  hispid  peduncle,  and  white  flowers. 
It  is  abundant  on  the  coast  near  Valparaiso.  A 
closely  allied  form  was  found  by  Darwin  in  the  Chonos 
Archipelago.  Etubero.sum  is  very  little  different  from 
the  cultivated  Potato  in  leaf  and  flower.  When  it  was 
flrst  described  it  was  said  to  have  no  tubers  at  all,  but 
in  a  plant  I  saw  last  summer,  grown  at  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden  under  the  name,  tubers  were  present. 
Feruandezianum  comes  from  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  It  looks  very  like  the  ordinary  cultivated 
Potato.  Bridgesi  is  a  high  Andine  form  with  numerous 
narrow  leaflets  and  obtuse  calyx  segments. 

Andes  of  Peru,  Euc.^dob,  Bolivi.i,  .\ndColu.mbh. 
—  In  Peru  a  plant  is  widely  spread  which  quite  agrees 
with  the  common  cultivated  Potato.  This  I  will 
therefore  call  eu-tuberosum,  as  I  think  it  best  to  keej^ 
the  name  tuberosum  for  the  whole  group,  and  have  a. 
separate  name  for  each  of  the  distinguishable  forms. 
The  drawing  of  it  which  I  now  exhibit  was  made  from 
a  plant  gathered  by  Matthews  on  the  rocky  hills  of 
Amancaes,  near  Lima.  Whether  this  eu-tuberosum  is 
really  native  in  Peru  I  am  not  able  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty, but  I  should  think  this  is  most  likely.  The 
other  named  Andine  forms  are  Mandoni.  immite, 
columbiauuui,  and  valenzuela?,  none  of  which  have 
been  seen  alive  in  Europe. 

Mexico.  —  The  Mexican  types  are  verrucosum, 
suaveolens,  stoloniferum,  demissum,  utile,  and  squamu- 
losum.  .Verrucosum  was  cultivated  for  several  years 
on  a  large  scale  near  Geneva,  but  was  not  able  to 
compete  with  eu-tuberosum,  and  was  abandoned. 
Suaveolens  was  once  grown  at  Kew,  but  we  have  not 
got  it  now.  Demissum  was  described  by  Lindley  from 
specimens  grown  at  Chiswick.  Of  stoloniferum  I  have 
seen  jjlants  grown  at  Leipsic.  Squamulosum  and  utile 
I  know  from  descriptions  alone. 

EocKY  MoiiNT.MNS. — Here  we  get  Fendleri.  the 
most  northern  of  the  tuberosum  varieties.  It  is  much 
dwarfer  and  weaker  than  eu-tuberosum,  with  three  to 
seven  thin,  ovate,  sub-acute  leaflets,  intercalated 
leaflets  few  or  none,  and  few-flowered  cymes.  What 
i.s  the  economic  value  of  its  tubers  still  remains  to  be 
tested. 

I  take  the  names  as  I  find  tbeui  in  the  botanical 
books.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  can  undertake  to 
identify  sixteen  sub-species  and  varieties.  Taking  eu- 
tuberosum  as  the  type,  Maglia  and  Fendleri,  the  two 
geographical  extremes,  look  to  me  to  recede  from  it 
most.     All  that  I  know  aljout  their   characters   and 


localities  I  have  given  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  I  wish  much  that  some  one  would 
monograph  these  tuberous  Solanums  in  the  same 
thorough  way  that  Mr.  George  Maw  has  just  mono- 
graphed the  Crocuses.  We  do  not  even  know  clearly 
whether  eu-tuberosum,  the  common  cultivated  escu- 
lent so  freely  disjilayed  on  the  tables  in  front  of  us,  be 
really  an  original  type,  or  a  form  produced  by  the 
agency  of  man  ;  and  in  investigating  the  relations  to  it 
of  the  other  tifteen  tuberosum  forms,  there  is  scope  for 
the  labour  of  a  lifetime.  I  leave  to  those  who  are 
better  ciualitiod  than  myself  the  task  of  thinking  out 
what  are  the  practical  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
these  facts. — Qardeners'  Chronicle. 


Garden  Destroyers. 


INSECTS  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

All  fruit  trees  infested  with  insects  in  summer 
will  be  sure  to  retain  many  of  them  throughout 
the  winter,  as  although  some  of  them  may  fall  off 
with  the  leaves,  those  on  the  wood  are  not  so 
easily  detached,  and  in  spring  begin  their  depre- 
dations anew.  Thrip.s  and  greenfly  are  foliage 
pests,  but  scale  and  American  blight  cling  to  the 
wood,  and  it  is  these  two  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
terminated in  the  winter-time  when  the  foliage  is 
off  the  branches.  Scale  and  American  blight  are 
not  easily  destroyed.  Frost  and  severe  weather 
have  no  effect  on  them,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  in- 
crease in  numbers  spring  after  spring  until  the 
tree  suffers  greatly  in  health.  Those  who  know 
the  advantages  of  keeping  their  trees  free  from 
insects  will  be  only  too  glad  to  adopt  any  measure 
which  will  act  either  as  a  prevention  or  a  cure. 
Of  all  the  insecticides  we  have  tried  for  killing 
American  blight  and  scale  we  have  found  none  to 
equal  petroleum.  No  fruit-tree  insect  can  survive 
a  good  dose  of  it  properly  applied.  American 
blight  is  absolutely  consumed  by  it,  and  scale 
drops  off  in  quantities.  The  best  way  of  using 
petroleum  is  to  add  one  pint  of  it  to  six  gallons  of 
hot  water,  and  a  piece  of  washing  soda  about  the 
size  of  an  egg;  stir  it  all  well  up, and  then  syringe 
the  trees  with  it.  In  applying  it,  many  are  in- 
clined to  syringe  it  as  forcibly  as  they  can,  but 
that  is  useless,  as  hard  syringing  will  never  kill 
insects,  while  a  ereat  deal  of  the  mixture  is  lost 
in  the  operation.  If  it  is  syringed  gently,  just  to 
moisten  the  branches,  it  is  equally,  or  indeed 
more,  effective  than  when  applied  with  force.  In 
the  case  of  wall  trees,  it  may  be  syringed  on  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  moisten  the  wall  and  damp 
the  joints  between  the  stones  or  bricks,  as  many 
insects  lurk  in  such  spots.  The  petroleum  may 
be  allowcil  to  remain  on  the  trees  five  minutes  ; 
it  should  then  be  syringed  off  with  water  heated 
to  '.10°.  One  dressing  of  this  kind  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  clean  the  worst  affected  trees,  and  with 
such  a  simple  remedy  at  hand  no  one  ought  to 
allow  their  trees  to  be  infested  with  insects  of  any 
kind.  C'.\MBKWN-. 


storing.  Hardly  are  the  nuts  fairly  formed  when 
they  are  devoured,  the  major  portion  of  the  soft 
shell  and  its  spongy  contents  being  cleared  off, 
while  the  kernel  is  a  mere  rudimentary  speck 
in  the  centre  of  the  mass.  The  squirrels  are  too 
wise  to  store  these  nuts  in  embryo,  and  too  im- 
patient to  wait  till  they  are  tit  for  storing,  as  a 
rule,  though  some  of  the  more  sage  squirrels  do 
make  goodly  stores  of  prime  nuts  when  they  come 
upon  them. 

Mice  and  rats,  however,  are  more  diligent  in 
transporting  and  storing  supplies  when  they  find 
them,  but,  with  a  short-sighted  fatuity  that  defeats 
its  purpose,  they  heap  up  choice  food,  offal,  and 
excrements  in  such  heterogenous  mixtures,  as  to 
hasten  decomposition  and  render  the  contents  of 
their  granaries  too  offensive  for  the  unsavoury 
palates  of  such  rodents.  Such  modes  of  storing, 
of  which  most  horticulturists  have  had  all  too 
many  examples,  seem  to  reveal  a  fault  in  the 
instinct  of  these  destructive  rodents.  For  it  can 
hardly  bo  that  they  steal  and  carry  away  our 
choice  Nuts,  seeds,  and  fruits  for  sheer  love 
of  mischief,  and  without  reference  to  the 
abundant  supply  of  their  own  future  wants.  And 
yet  their  storing  is  so  filthy  and  faulty,  that  their 
stores  speedily  become  uneatable,  or  are  trans- 
formed into  loathsome  masses  of  corruption  even 
more  useless  to  the  thieves  than  to  the  losers  of 
the  stolen  property.  Hortcs. 


QUESTIONS. 

5j::.j.— Nigritella  angrustifolia.  — I'au  any  reader  in- 
form me  wliere  a  little  Orchid  called  Nigritella  aDgustifolla 
is  to  be  obtained  ?  -J.  H. 

5530. — Daisies  on  la'wns. — Will  some  one  kindly  tell 
me  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  Daisies  on  a  lawn? — B.  L. 
Allm.w. 

;.53V.— Spent  Hops  for  pottlngr.-Can  any  reader 
inform  me  if  refuse  Ib^pa  cau  bj  used,  or  if  it  is  advi.siible  to 
put  them  to  an3'  use  in  a  garden,  more  especially  for  pot 
plants? — C.  EliwABPS. 


SQUIRRELS. 

I  OBSERVE  that  "G."  omits  Strawberries  in  his  list 
of  fruits  devoured  by  squirrels  ;  but  for  many 
years  in  our  gardens  they  have  done  far  more  mis- 
chief among  these  than  amongst  Cherries,  Apricots, 
or  Peaches.  Next  to  Filberts  and  Nuls,  Straw- 
berries seem  to  be  their  favourite  fruit,  and  they 
climb  ourCherry-clothed  walls  in  their  way  to  these, 
and  mostly  leave  the  Cherries  alone.  A  couple 
of  squirrels  among  the  Strawberries  are  something 
to  shudder  over  and  dream  about.  They  cut  the 
entire  truss  over  as  if  with  sharp  scissors,  even  in 
many  cases  where  there  is  no  ripe  fruit,  as  if  in 
very  wantonness,  and  thus  destroy  many  quarts 
in  a  single  night,  and  once  they  find  Strawberries 
nothing  but  prompt  destruction  will  arrest  their 
ravages.  It  is  impossible  to  net  fruit,  for  I  have 
seen  them  cut  their  way  through  double  or  treble 
nets  with  a  dog  at  their  heels  as  rapidly  as  if 
slashed  with  a  sharp  knife.  In  regard  to  nut- 
storing,  itc,  the  wisdom  and  provident  provision 
of  the  squirrel  have  been  greatly  exaggerated; 
for  where  squirrels  abound  they  destroy  all  the 
nuts  months  before  there  are  any  kernels  worth 


SHORT  NOTES— VARIOUS. 

Iiilac-like  Privet  (^.  ir.  1'.).— You  probably  mean  the 
Cliincse  Privet  (Ligustrum  sinense). 

Double  seedllngr  Primulas  (/.  Cyuu-f:shanl.).~¥ine 
flower.s  of  a  pretty  variety,  but  not  superior  to  the  best  sorts 
of  double  Chinese  Primulas  sent  out  a  few  years  ago. 

White  Cineraria  ( T.  Straltor,)  — The  flowers  represent  a 
really  fine,  pure  white  Oinerai-ia,  the  petals  being  of  good 
shape  and  substance.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  an  acquisi- 
tion, being  dwarf  and  early. 

Lathyrus  Drummondi.— -Vs  I  judge,  from  notes  iu 
Tnv:  G.\hoi:n,  that  some  of  its  routers  have  not  been-able  t  j 
procure  this  pretty  and  uncommon  red-flowered  Pea,  I  shall 
be  very  pleased  to  send  some  seeds  of  it  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  either  failed  to  raise  it  before,  or  who  wish  to 
grow  a  very  effective  hardy  Ijorder  plant.  I  can  send  the 
seeds  now  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed  envelopes. — J.  T. 
Poe,  IiU'<rg('>n,  Xcna'jh. 

Dise'ised  Eucharis.— I  have  sent  a  Eucharis  bulb 
which,  I  am  afraij,  is  attactced  by  the  Eucharis  mite.  1 
should  like  to  know  if  the  mite  is  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief. The  plants  appeared  to  be  in  good  health  till  within 
the  last  week  or  two.— R.  J.  W.,  Tht  Hirmitarje,  The  Part; 
yottln;tltaiii. 

,  i'he  Eucharis  bulb  sent  is  undoubtedly  infested  with  the 
bulb  mite  (Ithizoglyphus  eehinops),  remedies  for  which  havo 
been  recently  given  in  the  columns  of  The  Garden. 

Auricula  shows.— As  this  scctus  to  be  the  usual  time 
for  making  show  fixtures,  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion 
to  our  Scotch  friends.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
Auricula  growers  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  I  think  a  very 
creditable  show  might  be  got  up  if  the  matter  is  promptly 
tikon  in  hand.  I  would  suggest  Kdinburgh  as  the  best 
centre  for  holding  it,  and  Wednesday  or  Thursdtiy,  May  11 
and  1'2,  as  the  best  dates.  I  will  undertake  to  send  from 
thirty  to  fifty  plants  —  not  necessarily  for  competition. — 
W.  tJTinTOX,  .■initfiiUi,  BiougU(y  Ferrii. 


Names  of  plants.—^/.  Sondeboxcli.—l,  Eriocephalus 
racemosus  ;  -2,  Osyris  abyssiuica ;  3,  Indigofera  cytisoidea  ; 
4  n  jt  reeogni«ucd  ;  5,  Gerbsia  asplenifoha  ;  6,  Osteospernmm 
nionilifemni :  7,  Lobostemon  frutieosus ;  S,  Hermannia  sp.  ; 
'.I,  Araphithalea  multitlora;  10.  Gnidia  pinifolia ;  II,  Bel- 
iuontia  cord.ita  ;  Pi,  Rhus  sp.  We  should  be  glad  to  get  good 
seeds  of  these  plants,  .and  all  others  named  for  this  eorre- 
spoudent. '.  M'.  ;(.  -Specimens  of  Bpidendrum  insuffi- 
cient ;  send  more  det.vils  and  better  examples. 

Names    of    fruits.— C.    C.—-2,    Doyenni    du    Cornice 
14,  Beiu-riS  de  Jonghe ;  9,  not  recognised;  i,  Winter  Nclis. 

/.    A.    IK- Your   Pear  is  Beurru  DioL Ro<j!er.—VeM 

Vicar  of  Winkfield. .S7 t/?n.— Yellow  Pear  is  Broompark 

green.  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 
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WOODS  &  Forests. 

HOW  TIMBER  IS  VALUED. 
Ar.  "  Y."  withdraws  (p.  .ISl)  one  of  the  state- 
ments to  which  I  objected,  viz.,  that  relating 
to  a  lot  of  Larch  from  this  estate,  which  he 
alleged  had  been  delivered  in  South  Yorkshire 
for  less  than  Is.  Id.  per  foot,  although  he  ig- 
nores my  denial  of  the  other,  I  do  not  see  it  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  notice  further  his  remarks. 
But  to  gratify  his  cuiiosity  I  may  say  that  for  the 
last  lot  of  Larch,  which  I  sold  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
got  !).l.  per  foot  in  the  wood.  For  the  one  previous 
to  that  in  the  fame  place,  but  not  quite  such  a  big 
average,  I  obtained  sd.  per  foot.  These  lots  will 
contain  about  SHOO  feet  each  of  Larch,  and  are  not 
selected  trees,  but  a  clearance  of  the  woods.  The 
cost  of  removal  to  the  station,  which  is,  of  course, 
borne  by  the  buyer,  will  be  from  r,'d.  to  '2d.  per 
foot.  The  trees  are  measured  up  to  4  to  .">  inches 
diameter  at  the  small  end,  and  only  quarter  of  an 
inch allowedoft'thegirthforbark, excepting  in  a  few 
of  the  largest  trees,  when  half  an  inch  is  deducted. 
We  allow  '21  per  cent,  discount  on  all  our  sales, 
which  are  cash  transactions. 

I  am  still  unable  to  test  "  Y.'s  "  figures  as  to  the 
cost  of  removal  by  rail,  for  although  he  professes  to 
deal  closely  with  "  details,"  and  invites  me  to  fol- 
low him,  yet  he  neglects  to  say  to  what  station  in 
the  wide  distiict  of  South  Yorkshire  this  Scar- 
borough (not  Helmsley)  timber  was  delivered  I 
The  cost  of  removal  by  road  from  the  wood  to  the 
station  is  here  between  j'd.  and  .Sd.  per  foot,  or 
rather  less  than  what  "  Y,"  states  in  his  first 
aiticle. 

"  Y."  also  says  (p.  .").'!!)  that  the  "  Larch  growers 
in  North  Y'ork'hire  depend  largely  for  their  mar- 
ket on  South  Yorkshire."  Now,  I  can  only  speak 
authoritatively  for  the  estate  with  which  I  am 
connected,  and  so  far  from  what  "  Y."  states  being 
the  case,  the  opposite  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  our 
Larch  is  taken  to  South  Y'orkshire;  nine-tenths  of 
it  goes  north  into  the  Cleveland  district  and  county 
of  Durham — The  Fouester  oy  the  Di'.m'iimi'.e 
Estate. 

Before   "  Another  Forester  "  indulged  in 

remarks  upon  other  people's  "amusing  simplicity  ' 
hs  would  havo  done  well  just  to  have  re-perused 
his  own  remarks  before  committing  them  to  print, 
and  tried  to  regard  his  own  assumptions  of  wisdom 
with  a  grave  face.  Ilis  little  lecture  about  the 
Huctuation  of  prices,  a  subject  familiar  to  any 
butcher's  boy,  he  delivers  as  if  the  things  he  writes 
about  had  never  occurred  to  anyone  before,  and  all 
his  arguments  are  based  upon  that  assumption. 
This  is  what  I  call  simplicity  pure  and  simple. 
As  it  is  probable  that  "Another  Forester's  "  sale 
transactions  are  much  fewer  and  smaller  than  our 
own,  unle;a  they  are  amongst  the  largest  in 
England,  readers  may  be  left  to  judge  whether  he 
or  I  know  our  business  best.  As  to  the  subject 
under  discussion,  the  price  of  Larch  and  its  valua- 
tion in  certain  districts,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I 
may  be  a  tritle  under  or  above  in  the  carriage  rates 
by  road  or  rail  and  such  like  costs,  but  I  am  certain 
that  what  was  left  out  of  the  shilling  after  these 
were  paid  was  the  price  the  vendor  received,  for 
there  was  no  change  in  prices  in  the  interval 
between  the  forester's  and  the  merchant's  sales,  and 
the  latter  did  not  sell  without  a  profit.  There  is 
no  "  wild  guessing  "  in  the  matter  at  all,  and 
"  Another  Forester's  "  wild  surmises  in  that  direc- 
tion are  therefore  quite  irrelevant.  But  the 
"  reckoning-back  "  jrrccess  is  not  my  only  ground 
of  calculation.  Some  of  the  foresters  in  thelocalities 
referred  to  by  me  state  both  the  number  of  trees 
and  feet  for  sale,  and  in  a  sale  that  happened 
about  a  year  ago  I  learned  the  exact  amount 
of  money  the  lots  realised,  and  had  only  to  reckon 
the  average  price  per  foot  or  ton  straight  off.  It 
is  no  one's  business,  of  course,  as  to  what  his 
neighbour  sells  at,  but  when  one  reads  these  long 
rigmaroles  about  the  ditficulties  of  valuing  and 
knows  at  the  same  time  what  is  actually  going  on, 
one  is  apt  to  lose  patience.     There  is  more  Larch 


to  be  sold  where  the  last  came  from,  and  which 
will  probably  soon  be  set  out,  so  I  may  be  able  to 
give  you  further  and  more  exact  particulars  by- 
and-by. — Y'. 


GATHERING  AND  STORING  TREE  SEEDS. 

The  best  seeds  are  of  course  produced  by  fully  fertile, 
healthy,  vigorous  trees  growing  not  too  close  together 
in  a  favourable  soil  and  situation.  Very  joung  trees 
usually  furni.sh  a  large  proportion  of  barren  seed, 
while  very  old  or  weakly  trees  yitld  seeds  which  are 
not  only  difficult  to  keep,  but  also  produce  weak 
plants.  Seeds  ought  to  be  ooUected  only  when  they 
are  ripe:  such  as  are  not  fully  ripe  when  taken  off 
the  tree  do  not  possess  the  germinative  faculty  in  the 
same  degree  as  ripe  setds,  and,  moreover,  lose  that 
faculty  iiiucli  iooner.  The  ripe  fruits  of  some  species 
han^  on  the  trees  for  a  considerable  lime,  and  such 
one  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  harvest;  but  there  are 
other  species,  the  majority  (f  the  seeds  of  which, 
with  or  without  the  rest  of  the  fruit,  are  shed  as 
soon  as,  or  soon  after,  lipening.  Among  these  are 
several  kinds  of  deciduous  Oaks,  Silver  Firs,  Birch, 
&c.  The  collection  of  such  seeds  eiidently  admits  of 
no  delay.  Rainy  weather  ought,  whenever  possible, 
to  be  avoided  for  the  collection  of  seeds,  especially  of 
such  as  are  small ;  but  this  prohibition,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  does  not  extend  to  such  setds  as  are  to  be 
sown  at  once,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  pre-erv(d. 

Hand-gatheiing  from  the  treea  is  the  most  costly 
method,  but  is  the  only  one  applicable  in  the  case  of 
small  or  light  fiuit,  Hich,  for  example,  as  Elms 
Jl'ples,  Ash,  &c.,  or  of  small  light  seeds  that  escape 
from  the  rij  e  fruit  still  hanging  on  the  tree,  as  those 
of  the  Deodar,  Silvtr  Fir,  Birch,  &c.  The  seed- 
collector  must  climb  to  the  crown  of  the  tree,  with  or 
without  the  help  of  a  ladder,  .as  he  cin  best  manage, 
and  with  a  sack  slung  over  his  shoulder.  What  he 
cannot  reach  directly  with  his  hand  he  mu-t  draw  to 
within  arm's  length  of  himself  by  means  of  a  hook 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  light,  but  strong  .sapling  of 
sufficient  length.  Branches  and  bran  jhlets  break  off 
less  easily  when  drawn  upwards  than  if  pulled  down- 
wards ;  hence  it  is  always  advisable  for  the  collector 
to  climb  up  to  the  highest  point  he  can  attain  and 
bet>in  by  plucking  off  the  fruit  hanging  at  the  summit 
of  the  tree.  Gathering  seeds  or  fruits  from  the 
cr.jund  after  they  have  fallen  from  the  trees  is  eco- 
nomical, and  applies  especially  to  large,  heavy  fruit 
which  fall  more  or  less  perpendicularly,  and  which  do 
not  break  up  and  allow  the  enclosed  seed  or  seeds  to 
disperse.  To  facilitate  the  fall  of  the  seed  or  fruit, 
the  branches  of  the  trees  may  be  shaken. 

When  trees  marked  to  fall  witLia  a  year  or  so  are 
che)3en  as  the  seed-bearers,  it  may  be  found  inconve- 
nient or  impossible  to  fell  the  trees  assujn  as  the 
fruit  ripens.  On  account  of  the  nature  and  small  size 
of  the  fruit  and  seed,  sh.aking  the  trees  and  picking 
the  seeds  from  the  ground  may  also  be  inapplicable, 
while  hand  picking  would  be  unnecess.arily  expensive, 
sir.ce  tht-re  is  no  reason  fur  sparing  the  fruit-bearing 
branchlejts  and  twigs  of  such  tre-ts.  The  fruit  may 
then  be  broken  off  singly  or  in  bunches  with  the  ai  i 
of  a  strong  hook  forming  a  sharp  angle  of  about  30^ 
firiidy  attached  to  one  end  of  a  long  sapling.  The 
inside  edge  of  the  hook  should  be  sharp  and  serrated 
and  slightly  curved  inwards.  The  hook  should  be 
passed  over  the  fruit-bearing  branchlet  or  twig  at  the 
point  at  which  it  U  to  hi  broken  off,  and  jerked  down- 
wards ;  or,  ic  that  does  not  suffice,  it  should  be  twisted 
round  once  or  twice,  by  which  means  the  branchle;t  or 
twig,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  firmly  caught  in  it 
and  a  single  jerk  will  then  suffice  to  cut  the  former 
through.  Where  small  wood  has  no  value,  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  thinning  out  the  crowns  of  the  trees, 
branchlets  of  a  certain  thickness  may  be  cut  off  with 
a  billhook,  and  the  fruit  then  hand-plucked  from 
them.  Some  trees  produce  bunches  of  fruit,  the 
common  stalk  of  which  dries  up  at  maturity  and  early 
disarticulates  from  the  rest  of  the  branchlet. 

In  the  case  of  seeds  having  a  thick  and  fibrous 
cavering  the  rind  must  be  torn  off  with  the  aid  of 
speci.al  shears,  and  in  the  case  of  seeds  included  in 
a  capsule  or  pod,  or  between  scales,  the  quickest 
method,  when  practicable,  is  the  application  of  heat, 


under  the  action  of  which  the  valves  of  the  capsules 
or  pods  and  the  scales  of  cones  open  out  or  disarticu- 
late, and  allow  the  enclosed  seeds  to  escape.  In 
many  cases  simple  exposure  to  the  sun  suffices  ;  in 
others,  however,  a  higher  and  more  sustained  tem- 
perature is  required  in  order  to  bring  about  the  full 
expanion  of  the  seed  vessel. 

With  seeeis  having  leafy  appenlages!,  the  wholesale 
removal  of  the  appendages,  except  one  by  one  with 
the  hand,  is  not  always  possible  without  injury  to 
the  germinative  power  of  the  seeds  ;  but  whenever 
practicable,  it  should  be  effected.  If  the  seed  is  hard 
or  tough,  friction,  more  or  less  rough,  suffices  to 
detacli  these  appendages.  When  this  is  the  case,  a 
very  expeditious  method  is  to  nearly,  but  not  tpiite, 
fill  a  large  stout  sack  with  the  seed,  and  to  thresh 
these  or  work  them  violently  backwards  and  for- 
wards, according  to  the  toughness  of  the  seed,  until 
the  appendages  are  detached  or  crushed,  when  tliey 
can  be  easily  separated  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
winnowing. 

The  seeds  of  many  trees  have  to  be  plucked  before 
they  are  quite  dry,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being 
disseminated  and  scattered  far  and  wide.  Other 
kinds  of  seeds  contain  a  great  deal  of  moisture  even 
when  they  fall  off  naturally.  Such  seeds  should  be 
spread  out  net  more  than  from  2  inches  to  3  inches 
high  in  a  dry,  airy,  sunny  place,  and  turned  over 
with  a  rake  twice  or  thrice  daily  for  a  period  varying 
with  the  kind  of  seed  and  the  dryness  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather.  After  this  they  should  be  piled 
up  higher,  ti.e  raking  being  continued  as  before,  but 
being  limited  to  only  once  a  day.  This  latter  process 
should  go  on  until  the  seeds  are  sufficiently  dry.  Ex- 
perience alone  can  teU  when  this  is  the  case.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  cold  weather  the  stedt  sh  mid 
be  removeil  under  shelter  while  dew  is  being  de- 
posited. As  regards  seeds  that  are  moist  even  when 
they  are  shed  naturally,  this  drying  is  rea'Iy  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ripening  process.  W, 


LIME  AS  A  WOOD-PRESERVER. 

A  NOTE  upon  this  subject  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Field  has  interest  as  to  the  possibiUty  ef  using 
lime  extensively  in  preserving  the  more  porous  of  our 
common  wood,  such  aj  the  Scotch  and  Spruce  Firs. 
With  any  of  the  processes  now  in  use  there  is  really 
nothing  to  be  done,  as  they  can  only  reach  large 
masses  of  wood,  such  as  railway  bilks  and  sleepers, 
on  account  of  the  expensive  plant  which  has  to  be 
laid  down.  If  anything  practical  is  to  result  in  the 
direction  of  chemically  preserving  our  common  tim- 
ber, it  must  be  from  an  exceedingly  simple  and  chea.o 
process,  one  in  which  the  apjaaratus  can  be  constructed 
on  the  spot  without  skilled  labour  and  from  mate- 
rials at  hand.  The  modus  oprraiidi  of  the  lime  process 
is  simplicity  itself,  and  the  materials  are  everywhere 
at  hand.  The  only  point  is  to  be  satisfied  as  to  its 
efficacy.  In  the  miud  of  the  writer  referred  ta  this 
seems  to  be  satisfactorily  established,  and  he  quotes 
an  instance  of  having  preserved  some  Scotch  Fir  in 
this  w.ay,  and  then  using  it  in  a  mill-loft.  This 
occurred  in  1850,  and  the  timber  is  still  in  a  perfect 
state.  If  we  had  any  data  as  to  the  length  cf 
time  the  Scotch  Fir  would  have  lasted  uniler  siniilur 
condiiions  if  it  had  not  been  preserved,  this  evidence 
would  have  been  very  e>nclu?ive.  As  it  is,  it  shows 
that  Scotch  Fir,  so  preserved,  is  as  goad  after  a  lapse 
of  nearly  forty  years  as  it  was  when  put  there.  In 
weighing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system,  .an 
important  question  is  the  behaviour  of  the  impreg- 
nated wood  when  exposed  to  (he  wet.  To  anyone 
looking  at  the  subject  from  this  point  riE  view,  it 
would  seem  natural  that,  by  exposure  t )  rain,  in 
course  of  time  the  preserving  substance  would  be 
gradually  washed  out  by  the  same  agency  it  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  soaked  or  washed  into  it.  It  is 
quite  possible  there  are  some  readers  of  these  pages 
who  can  answer  this  question  from  their  own 
experience  ;  if  so,  their  evieience  will  be  valuable. 
If  lime- impregnated  wood  will  withsta'.d  the 
action  of  the  weather,  then  it  opens  up  a  new 
use  for  wood  which  has  hitherto  be.-n  at  a  greit 
discount  in  anything  like  permanent  structures.  If 
Scotch  or  Spruce  Fir  boards,  for  instance,  can  be 
used  for  weather-boarding  with  a  reai  mable  expecta- 
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tion  that  they  will  last  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  the 
introduclion  of  the  lime  preserving  process  will  be  a 
boon.  As  the  length  of  timber  taken  up  in  charging 
the  wood  with  the  solution  depends  on  the  size  or 
thickness  of  the  scantling,  the  time  occupied  in  pre- 
paring weather-board  of  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness 
would  be  relatively  very  short.  Before  storing  away 
the  boards  or  scantlings  in  the  pit  or  tank,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  very  necessary  that  they  should  be 
cut  into  the  exact  form  required  for  use,  and  in  the 
operation  of  stacking  in  the  pit  should  be  so  laid  as 
to  give  the  least  possible  chance  of  being  bent  out  of 
shape  or  of  warping.  Joists  or  beams  would  occupy 
a  longer  time  in  gttting  thoroughly  saturated,  butthi-i 
would  be  of  little  moment,  as  they  would  not  be  liable 
to  get  out  of  shape,  and  a  few  months  can  generally 
be  afforded  in  getting  mateiial  ready.  If  there  are 
good  grounds  for  believing  it  to  answer  for  outdoor  as 
well  as  indoor  purposes,  there  is  no  rea?on  why  fence 
posts  and  rails  should  not  be  treated.  Given  a  large 
water-tight  tank  or  pond  and  a  good  supply  of  lime, 
which,  when  the  quantity  to  be  done  is  enough  could 
often  be  burnt  upon  the  place,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  stack  away  the  wood  and  supply  the  lime 
as  wanted.  1  here  is  just  this  about  it,  tiiat  arrange- 
ments will  be  necessary  to  empty  the  tank  or  pond 
preparatory  to  placing  tlie  timber  in  it,  and  also  for 
filling  it  up  with  water  when  the  wood  is  ready.  A 
little  ingenuity  will,  however,  overcome  this,  as  there 
are  few  places  where  some  e.visting  water  supply  can- 
not be  diverted  temporarily  to  serve  such  an  end.  It 
would  not,  I  take  it,  do  to  allow  a  stream  of  water  to 
run  through  the  tank  or  pond,  unless  thc^re  were  a 
series  of  reservoirs,  as  the  waste  of  lime  would  be  so 
great  and  the  solution  would  never  be  at  rest. 

D.  J.  Y. 


THE  DOUGLAS  FIR. 


Abies  Doutjusi  is  now  a  well-known  tree,  atd  pro- 
bably the  mott  popuUir  of  the  many  excellent  intro- 
ductions of  its  original  and  ill  fated  discoverer,  whose 
name  it  bears.  The  first  appearance  of  the  Douglas 
Fir  in  Great  Britain,  says  BIr.  Hutchison,  was  about 
the  year  1S27,  when  it  was  ra'scd  from  the  seeds  of 
cones  brought  by  Douglas  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ciolumbia  Uiver,  where  it  abounds  in  immense  tracts, 
covering  the  hfty  hillsides,  and  appearing  near  the 
summits  of  the  Uocky  Mountains  no  larger  than  a  mere 
bush,  and  gradually  incre.adng  in  its  proportions  until 
in  the  valleys  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
ranges  it  attains  a  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  stra'ght 
noble  stem  fully  10  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  com- 
mon also  in  California,  and  in  Mexico  a  variety 
of  smaller  growth,  and  with  longer  leaves  of  a  deeper 
green  colour,  is  found.  In  Scotland  this  Fir  has 
proved  perfectly  hardy,  of  very  rapid  growth,  a 
most  graceful  tree  for  ornamental  or  park  pur- 
poses, and  a  valu.able  timber  producer.  It  has 
been  planted  in  every  cote  ivable  foil  and  fitua- 
tion,  and  adipts  itself  to  almost  any  desciiption, 
provided  the  drainage  of  tlie  subsoil  be  porous,  so 
that  it  does  not  become  "  waterlogged."  It  thiives 
:it  any  elevation,  and  the  only  drawback  is  its  ten- 
dency to  lose  its  hading  shoot  in  early  spring,  or 
liability  to  have  it  broken  over  by  any  bird  alighting 
1  pon  its  sap-surcharged  stem.  This  is,  however,  in  a 
treat  measure  only  of  secondary  importance,  for  the 
lapidity  with  which  the  Douglas  Fir  rf  pairs  the 
damage  is  .amazing  ;  and  we  do  not  thiuk,  unless  in 
very  exposed  open  situations,  where  it  is  liable  to 
receive  the  full  force  of  the  west  and  south  wind?, 
which  are  so  prevalent  in  Scotland,  that  this  tendency 
should  be  any  detriment  to  its  cultivation.  There 
are  many  other  important  qualifications,  superior  to 
both  the  Laricio  and  austriaca,  which  the  Douglas  Fir 
possesses,  and  which  will,  we  think,  tend  ultimately 
to  its  being  preferred  by  planters  genersilly.  While 
we  can  hardly  point  to  a  single  specimen  of  either  of 
the  two  former-named  Pines  of  fiO  feet  or  CO  feet  in 
height  in  this  country,  we  have  instances  of  the 
Duugl.is  in  many  places  throughout  the  country  of 
fully  that  size.  At  Dropmore,  where  one  of  the 
original  setdlings  is  luxuriating  in  a  naturally  poor 
soil,  this  noble  tree  has  already  attained  an  altitude 
of  over  100  feet  !  In  many  other  situations,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  we  find  it,  not  certainly  of  the 
great    height   of    the   famous    Dropmrre    tree,    but 


of  large  tree  dimens-ious,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
soil,  from  sandy  light  porous  earth  to  deep  heavy 
loam  and  clayey  subsoil.  Many  instances  might  be 
cited  showing  the  adaptability  of  Abies  Douglasi  to 
all  sorts  of  soil-i  and  situations  in  Scotland.  The  tree 
at  Baith,  near  Kirkcaldy,  in  ]'"ife,  planted  by  Dougl.is 
himself,  is  now  a  grand  specimen,  and  grows  within 
the  influence  of  the  sea-breeze,  though  in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  site  ;  and  inland,  on  poor  soil  at  Dolphin- 
ton,  Lanarkshire,  at  nejirly  1000  feet  .above  sea-level, 
it  is  thriving  in  quantities.  When  young  the  bark  of 
the  Douglas  Fir  is  covered  with  numerous  small 
bl'steis  surcharged  with  highly  aromatic  and  resinous 
sap,  and  breaking  one  of  these,  in  passing  through 
amongst  a  group  of  plants,  quite  perfumes  the  air, 
around.  As  the  tree  grows  older,  the  bark  becomes 
dry,  and  of  a  greyish  and  rough  appearance,  quite 
different  from  the  younger  stages  of  its  growth.  The 
wood  is  reported  to  be  very  durable,  tough,  elastic, 
beautifully  grained,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
No  doubt  the  utility  and  beauty  of  the  fibre  of 
the  wood  in  old  specimen  sections  point  it  out  as 
suited  for  either  constructive  or  decorative  purposes  ; 
and  the  beauty,  symmetry,  and  gracefully  branching 
habit  of  the  dark  green-clad  branches  and  side  shoots, 
combined  with  its  rapidity  of  growth,  render  i' 
ecjually  well  .ad.apted  in  the  live  state  for  either  orna- 
ment or  profitable  planting. 

SEASONABLE  WORK. 

When  the  weather  is  dry  and  open,  seeds  of  most 
hard-wood  trees  may  be  sown  in  the  nursery,  choosing 
a  piece  of  well-worked  pulveri.sed  soil  for  the  purpose. 
Young  seedlings  of  Elm,  Oak,  Ash,  Sycamore,  &c  , 
may  be  transplanted  from  the  seedling  beds  into 
nursery  lines,  and  cuttings  of  all  deciduous  trees 
should  now  be  put  in. 

As  the  different  plots  of  ground  are  cleared  of 
young  trees,  lose  no  time  in  having  the  ground  dug 
into  rough  ridges,  which  will  not  only  keep  it  dry, 
but  also  expose  it  to  the  influence  of  frost,  which  will 
renovate  and  prepare  it  for  the  next  crop.  In  places 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  poor,  thin  nature,  take  advan- 
tage of  frosty  weather  to  cart  and  apply  a  dressing  of 
gocd  loam,  in  order  to  improve  it.  Turn  over  com- 
post and  manure  heaps,  so  that  they  may  be  ready 
when  want'-d. 

Gather  cones  of  the  Larch  and  Pine  tribe,  which, 
as  a  rule,  are  generally  ripe  at  this  seaeon.  The 
cones  of  the  following  species  are,  however,  improved 
and  ripened  thoroughly  after  severe  frost,  which  has 
the  effect  of  changing  them  from  a  green  to  a 
yellowish  brick  colour,  namely,  the  Scotch,  Austrian 
and  Corsic.vn  Pines,  Pinus  romana,  P.  contorta,  P. 
Pallasiana,  P.  muricata.,  P.  Pinaster,  P.  Hamiltoni, 
P.  Pinea,  P.  Pumilio,  P.  pyrenaica,  &c.  The  cones 
of  P.  romana,  though  of  a  large  size,  are  alwaj  s  hid 
among  its  dense  foliage,  so  that  a  person  may  pass 
the  tree  and  never  observe  them,  except  by  searching 
for  them.  The  seeds  may  be  extracted  from  the 
ones  during  weather  th.at  is  unsuitable  for  outdoor 
work,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till  wanted  in  spring. 
In  collecting  Larch  cones  it  is  a  matter  (if  importance 
to  gather  only  such  as  are  produced  by  fine,  well- 
developed,  healthy  trees,  .and  any  small  cones  less 
than  medium  size  should  be  rejected,  as  the  seeds  of 
such  are  small,  and  produce  iiferior  plants. 

As  the  buds  of  the  Hawthorn  expand  at  an  early 
time  of  the  year,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  finishing 
the  formation  of  new  Quick  hedges,  .and  filling  up 
blanks  whore  necessary,  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell.  Finish  planting  ornamental  hedges  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  any  of  the  following  list  of  p'ants  are  suit- 
able for  such  a  purpose,  and  may  be  used  according  to 
taste  :  Holly,  Yew,  Berbeiis  Darwini,  Cotoneaster 
Simonsi,  C.  buxifolia,  Evergreen  Privet,  Portugal 
Laurel,  common*  Laurel,  Laurustinus,  common  Box, 
Arbor- vit:e.  Sweet  B.ay,  and  Sweet  Brier. 

In  woodland  work,  take  advantage  of  mild,  open 
weather  to  push  forward  planting  operations  as 
vigorously  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  execution 
of  the  work.  All  dry,  warm  seals  should  be  plantetl 
in  autumn,  but  stil?  argill.aceous  soil  and  deep  peat 
bog  which  retains  an  excess  of  moisture  had  better 
not  be  planted  till  spring.  On  such  .situations  Black 
Itali.an   Poplar,   Goat  Willow,   Huntingdon  Willow, 


Bedford  Willow,  Aider,  and  Birch  may  be  planted 
with  success,  and  as  there  is  always  a  demand  feir  this 
class  of  timber,  it  soon  turnsinto  money.  I  have  sold 
Alder  at  SOs.  per  ton — the  purch.aser  undertaking 
delivery  from  the  pkautations  himself — the  size  of  the 
timber  being  not  less  than  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
small  end  of  the  tree.  Birch  at  12s.  6d.  per  ton  for 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  branches  of  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  up  to  any  size.  Such  being  the  case,  I  think 
proprietors  of  waste  bogs,  that  produce  nothing  but 
Heather  and  Bog  Myrtle,  should  have  them  drained 
and  planted  at  once,  and  in  doing  so  they  would  only 
be  consulting  their  own  interest  and  that  of  their 
family. 

In  addition  to  the  hard-wood  trees  named  above, 
and  in  ca  es  where  it  is  desirable  to  get  up  cover,  the 
following  Conifers  may  be  introduced  with  the  moat 
good  results,  naniely,  Scotch  and  Austrian  Pines, 
Pinus  Pinaster,  P.  P.allasiana,  P.  Pinea,  P.  excelsa, 
P.  Cembra,  the  Norway,  Douglas,  Black  American, 
and  Oriental  Spruces,  Chamfficyparis  of  kinds,  Cu- 
pressus  Lawsoniana,  Thuja  gigantea,  and  Sequoia 
sempervirens.  These  are  a  few  of  the  hardiest,  but 
the  list  is  by  no  means  exhausted  of  trees  which  we 
have  found  to  thiive  on  peat  brg.  In  planting  these 
tiees  my  practice  l)as  always  been  to  mix  a  small 
quantity  of  soil  with  the  bog  at  the  time  of  planting. 

One  of  the  principal  occupations  of  this  month  wil' 
be  the  felling  of  heavy  tiniber  when  hands  can  be 
spared,  and  in  doing  so  use  the  cross-cut  saw  in  pre- 
ference to  the  hatchet,  which  will  not  only  prevent 
unnecessary  w.aste  of  timber,  but  also  give  the  timber 
a  better  and  more  marketable  appearance  when  put 
up  for  sale. 

Continue  the  thinning  of  young  plantations,  and 
allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  development  of  the  trees 
in  early  life,  which  will  be  in  their  favour  in  .after 
years.  In  the  case  of  Fir  plantations,  collect  a  ([uan- 
tity  of  branches  in  an  open  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  wood  to  be  left  as  a  trap  for  the  Pine  beetle  and 
Pine  weevil,  which  will  begin  to  breed  among  them 
in  April,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  observed  to  com- 
mence their  sub-coitical  burrows,  the  whole  shoukl  be 
burned  up,  which  is  a  wholesale  way  of  getting  rid  of 
these  pests.  As  the  woods  and  covert,  in  most  casss, 
will  now  have  to  be  shot  through,  all  drains  and 
ditches  should  be  examined,  and  such  as  are  in  want 
of  scorning  or  repairs  of  any  kindj  can  now  be  done 
wilhout  disturbing  the  game.  Gather  leaves  from 
roads  and  walks,  and  store  them  up  to  rot  for  future 
use.  Newly  planted  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
should  be  properly  fenced  and  tied,  to  prevent  wind- 
waving  ;  likewise  a  good  mulching  round  the  roots 
will  be  benefiuijl.  In  the  case  of  newly  planted 
half-hardy  trees,  protection  should  be  provided  for 
such  in  a  time  of  hard  frost — a  few  branches  stuck  in 
round  the  plants  will  often  prove  invaluaVile  in  severe 
weather.  J.  B.  W. 


Abies  Nordmanniana. — If  Abies  nobilis  is 
the  best  of  the  new  Californian  Silver  Firs,  tljis  is 
undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the  European  or  Asiatic 
species.  It  is  likely  at  no  distant  date  to  supplant 
the  common  Silver  Fir  fe>r  ordinary  planting,  the 
timber  being  of  better  quality,  and  as  it  starts  later 
ia  growth  it  is  less  apt  to  be  injured  by  late  frosts. 
Its  growth  is  r.ipid  and  symmetrical,  and  the  foliage 
of  a  bright  grassy  green,  which  has  a  very  cheerful 
effect  in  mid-winter.  The  colour  of  this  tree  varies 
at  different  hours  of  the  day  ;  the  leaves,  which  in 
sunshine  spread  out  and  show  the  green  upper  sur- 
face, cmve  upwarels  when  the  sun  is  off  them,  and 
show  the  silvery  lining. 

Acer  platanoides  Schwedleri. — The  merits 
of  this  Maple  are,  I  consider,  over-estimated.  Its 
peculiar  characteristic,  viz  ,  its  colour,  should  be  as 
constant  as  possible;  whereas,  in  this  case  the 
bronzy  hue  of  its  new  leaves  lasts  only  for  a  very 
short  time.  It  usually  makes  its  growth  in  the  spring 
very  rapidly.  When  the  leaves  first  imfold  their 
colour  is  deepest  and  brightest,  but  this  quickly 
passes  away,  and  they  gradu.ally  acquire  a  dusky, 
unpleasant  bre)Wu  hue,  and  finally  a  dirty  green,  and, 
besides,  the  leaves  are  rarely  perfect,  often  having 
broken  edges,  a  peculiarity  for  which  I  can  scarcely 
account.  I  think  we  are  often  much  too  prone  to 
neglect  old  friends  for  new  ones. — S. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— 5AaA-Mpeare. 


BOARDED  GARDEN  WALLS. 

Havixg  had  some  little  experience  both  as  re- 
gards the  erection  and  utility  of  wooden  walli^,  I 
can  endorse  all  that  "  T.  B."  (p.  5(j8)  has  said  in 
their  favour.  Where  money  is  plentiful  and 
every  part  of  a  domain  must  be  in  keeping,  by 
all  means  build  substantial  brick  walls,  and  do 
not  forget  to  cope  them  well ;  but  where  cash  is 
scarce,  or  where  the  owner  is  unwilling  to  be 
convinced  that  the  light  will  pay  for  the  candle, 
no  one  need  despair,  as  the  finest  Ptaches  and 
P.  ars  can  be  grown  upon  timber  fences.  Jly 
first  experience  of  walls  made  of  deal  boards 
carries  me  back  a  little  over  thirty  years  to  a 
delightful  spot  made  highly  interesting,  and  I 
should  think,  profitable,  by  Mt.  Niven,  of  the 
Garden  Farm,  Drumcondra,  near  Dublin.  Fo- 
reign timber  at  that  time  lieing  much  dearei 
than  it  is  now,  that  highly  intelligent  horticul- 
turist set  up  stout  sawn  Oak  posts  and  rails  and 
nailed  thin  deal  boards  against  them,  making 
when  finished  most  excellent  walls  about  (J  feet 
in  height.  Fruit  tr^es  of  all  kinds  did  well,  but 
what  struck  me  most  was  the  collection  of  young 
Vines  which  Mr.  Niven  grew  against  them,  just 
such  canes  as  any  Grape  grower  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  for  stocking  his  vineries.  These 
Vines,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  were  struck 
from  eyes  on  open- air  hotbeils,  and  planted  out 
the  following  spiing  on  slightly  raised  banks, 
resting  at  the  foot  of  walls  facing  full  south.  The 
canes  were  the  thickness  of  one's  smallest  finger; 
short-jointeil,  bright  as  gold,  and  models  of  what 
first-rate  Vines  for  planting  should  be. 

Convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  warm  resinous 
t'niber  was  an  excellent  as  well  as  a  cheap  substi- 
tute for  brick,  an  opportunity  a  few  years  later 
enabled  me  to  put  Mr.  Niven's  system  into  prac- 
tice at  Eastnor.  The  walls  here  built  of  brick 
ami  (lued,  upon  which  Peach  growing  had  been 
indifferently  cariied  out,  were  not  more  than 
9  feet  in  height ;  consequently  the  knife  as  well 
as  the  spade  came  into  use  soon  after  the  trees 
got  into  bearing.  Strongly  ojiposed  to  restrictive 
training,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  add  a  cubit  or 
two  to  their  heiglit,  but  finding  these  old  hollow 
foundations  would  collapse  under  an  additional 
weight  of  bricks,  I  tonk  ofl'  the  coping  and  raised 
the  wall  with  11-inch  deals,  one  on  each  side 
Sit  on  edge  and  well  spiked  to  blocks  to  keep 
them  in  position.  In  this  way  I  have  made  an 
excellent  Peach  wall  over  12  feet  in  height,  and 
when  I  state  that  I  think  of  adding  another  deal, 
j"our  readers  may  conclude  that  my  cro]«  of  fruit 
are  satisfactory.  From  a  south  wall  I  turned 
my  attention  to  an  old  limestone  boundary  wall, 
well  capped  or  coped  \\ith  Ivy,  but  too  cold,  al- 
though facing  full  west,  for  Plums  to  ripen  well 
upon  it.  Brick  facing  was  suggested,  but  for 
certain  reasons  I  decided  upon  using  rough,  un- 
planed  led  deal  boards  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  which  I  can  buy  in  Gloucester  at  (S^.  (i\. 
per  100  feet.  Home-grown  Oak  was  used  for 
light  posts  and  rails;  an  11-inch  deal  forms  the 
cap  and  a  very  important  part  of  the  structure, 
and  my  first  twenty  yards  of  almost  useless  lime- 
stone now  ripens  good  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
with  this  advantage,  that  any  given  variety  is 
about  two  weeks  later  on  the  west  than  it  is  on 
the  south  aspect.  For  training  purposes  these 
boarded   walls   are  admirable,  and  where  large 


numbers  of  young  trees  are  grown  in  nurseries 
surely  these  shelters  would  soon  pay  for  them- 
selves, as  a  man  would  nail  in  half-a-dozen  trees 
whilst  fixing  the  stakes  and  crosspieces  on  the 
old,  I  may  say  present,  cumbrous  system. 

Again,  in  these  days  and  within  a  week's  steam 
of  Canada,  what  grand  cordon  Apples  and  Pears 
might  be  grown  upon  them.  Indeed,  so  satisfied 
am  I  with  the  plan,  that  I  now  have  another 
GO  yards  run  of  stone  wall  in  hand,  also  facing  the 
west,  specially  for  Peaches.  "  T.  B."  suggests  iron 
posts,  but  the  rails  must  be  of  wood,  and  I  ques- 
tion if  good  Oak  would  not  be  the  best  for  posts 
also.  Then,  again,  he  recommends  gas  tar,  liut, 
excellent  as  this  material  is,  it  mu-t  be  used  wiih 
care,  otherwise  mischief  may  follow,  and  few,  I 
think,  would  care  to  look  upon  walls  of  this 
sombre  colour.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions 
to  every  rule,  but  in  the  majority  of  old  places 
we  find  the  warm  lichen-grey  or  warm  brick-red 
colours  prevailing,  and  it  has  always  been  my 
practice  to  make  new  work  blend  with  the  old, 
hj  the  use  of  colours  with  lime  and  oil  or  Russian 
tallow  for  the  foundation.  Lime  in  itself  is  an  ex- 
cellent wood-preserver,  and  when  good  linseed-oil 
is  added,  Venetian  red,  red  lead,  soot,  and  other 
materials  for  giving  tone  and  colour  may  be 
added.  This  I  have  always  used,  and  although 
my  first  deals  are  resting  on  their  edges,  appa- 
rently they  are  as  sound  as  when  first  put  up 
more  thin  ten  years  ago.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  best  position  for  timber  that  is  exposed  to  the 
weather,  neither  is  it  the  most  convenient  for 
fixing  new  fences.  The  first  thing  to  determine 
is  the  height,  and  when  the  skeleton  framework 
has  been  securely  fixed,  the  boards  should  be 
nailed  on  in  a  vertical  position.  Narrow  boards, 
say  11  inches  in  width,  answer  better  than  wide 
ones.  The  ends  should  not  touch  the  soil,  and  a 
broad,  throated  or  undergrooved  cap-board,  H  in. 
thick  and  11  in.  wide,  should  always  complete 
the  structure.  W.  Coleman. 

£jstHur  Castle,  Ledbury. 


Cypress  boughs  for  the  old  who  precede  us,  as 
well  as  bridal  sarlauds  for  the  young  who  remain. 
Above  all,  do  1  object  to  the  popular  notion  that 
a  garden,  because  flowerless,  is  necessarily  un- 
interesting. A  good  garden  Is  fall  of  buried 
hopes  and  glorious  resurrections;  of  swelling  bulbs 
and  rooting  seeds  of  a  thousand  kinds;  it  is,  in- 
deed,  the  birthplace  of  miracles,  which  would  be 
even  more  wonderful  if  less  common,  or  if  we  had 
the  power  of  seeing  and  of  understanding  the  full 
and  true  value  of  simple  things.— F.  VV.  B. 


SMALL  GARDENS. 


Snowdrops. — When  the  wind  suddenly  veered 
round  to  the  south-west  on  the  shortest  day,  and 
the  snow  vanished  from  the  flower  borders,  the 
one  thing  which  caught  my  attention  was  the 
sudden  growth  of  the  Snowdrops.  They  are  now 
almost  an  inch  above  ground,  and  the  sight  of 
their  soft  grey  leaves  is  most  cheering.  The 
popular  French  name  of  Pierce  Neige  is  quite  justi- 
fied by  the  habit  Snowdrops  have  of  growing  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  especially  when  the  ground 
above  them  is  covered  with  snow.  After  all, 
there  is  often,  and  always  in  the  best  of  popular 
names,  a  deep-laid  truth  or  meaning.  Not  only 
does  the  Snowdrop  grow  rapidly  under  the  snow, 
but  the  converse  of  this  is  true  also,  as  anyone 
who  has  tried  to  force  Snowdrops  in  artificial  heat 
will  tell  us  is  a  fact,  all  of  which  simply  points  an 
old  moral,  and  shows  us  somewhat  of  the  varied 
idiosyncrasies  of  plant  life  in  the  garden. 
I  think  it  was  the  sight  of  Mr.  Alfred  Parson's 
Salon  picture  of  "The  First  Frost  "  to-day  which 
set  me  thinking  of  the  waning  year.  Like  all 
good  art,  it  is  simple  and  true.  It  is  only  an  old 
Horse  Chestnut  tree  with  uncropped,  drooping 
boughs  hanging  over  the  reedy  margin  of  a  lake 
or  pool  ;  but  a  slender,  fur- clad  figure  in  black 
walking  over  the  carpet  of  its  ruddy  brown  fallen 
leaves  tells  the  tale.  So  also  in  the  garden  all 
art  should  be  true  and  simple,  for  a  garden  worth 
the  name  contains  far  more  than  the  mere  beauty- 
worshipper  or  the  economist  can  express  for  us. 
It  contains,  indeed,  a  world  of  sympathies  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  Now-a-days  it  is  nob  uncommon 
to  find  our  best  artists  interested  in  gardening  and 
expres-ing  therein  some  of  their  finest  thoughts. 
Art  effected  by  the  spade  may  be  as  precious, 
even  if  not  as  endurable,  as  that  of  the  chisel,  or 
the  brush,  or  the  pen.  A  garden  supplies  food  to 
our  minds  throughout  all  our  varying  moods  and 
\  phases  of  feeling ;  it  gives  us  Laurel  wreaths  or 


There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  small  gardens, 
when  planted  and  attended  to  with  intelligent 
care,  yield  more  real  pleasure  even  than  many 
large  ones.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  that  of 
Mr.  P.  H.  Kooke  at  Wey bridge,  and  certainly  no 
garden  of  equal  size  has  ever  afforded  me  so  much 
interest  as  this  did.  It  was  designed  and  planted 
by  himself ;  it  contains  a  few  glasshouses,  a 
fernery,  and  an  arboretum,  in  which  are  some  fine 
Conifers  and  flowering  shrubs,  bordered  by  her- 
baceous plants.  Bamboos,  Arundos,  and  similar 
vegetation,  the  whole  forming  a  pleasing  combina- 
tion of  tree,  shrub,  and  flower  life.  Amongst 
other  matter  I  noticed  a  fine  example  of  Magnolia 
granditlora,  about  16  feet  high  and  10  feet  across, 
the  branches  of  which  sweeped  the  ground. 
Taxodium  sempervirens  and  variegated  Hollies 
formed  distinct  features.  Penetrating  the  arbore- 
tum by  means  of  small  winding  paths,  we  found 
some  grand  masses  of  hardy  Ferns,  such  as 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  and  its  varieties,  crispurn, 
crispum  hetura,  cristatum,  and  others  ;  Cystopteria 
montana,  a  mass  of  fronds  a  yard  or  more  across  ; 
Polystichum  aculeatum  plumosum,  Lastrea  Map- 
plebecki,  Polypodium  vulgare  trichomanoides, 
several  very  rare  varieties  of  Athyrium  Filix- 
fiemina,  all  large  and  well-grown  specimens. 
Each  plant  of  the  Scolopendriums  if  taken  up 
would  fill  an  ordinary  wheelbarrow.  Emerging 
from  this  shady  hardy  fernery,  we  find  clumps  or 
belts  of  trees  flanked  by  herbaceous  plants, 
and  in  a  delightful  dell  were  massive  speci- 
mens of  some  of  the  very  rarest  of  hardy  Ferns 
—Mr.  Rooke's  special  favourites.  These  grew 
through  an  undergrowth  of  Ivy,  which  set  them 
off  to  excellent  advantage.  Beyond  this  lies  the 
rock  garden,  in  which  are  many  fine  examples  of 
rock  plants— all  beautiful  and  some  rare.  Amongst 
others  which  I  noticed  doing  well  were  Androsace 
sarmentosa,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  Meconopsis 
simplicifolia,  Arnebia  echioides  (the  Prophet 
flower),  Polygala  Chanuebuxus  var.  purpurea,  Cis- 
tus  crispus,  C.  formosus  and  C.  algarvensis.  As- 
sociated with  these  were  perfect  carpets  of  Aca?na 
Nov:c  Zelandiif,  Omphalodes  verna,  Hypericum 
reptans,  Alyssum  alpestre.  Polygonum  vaccini- 
folium,  Thymus  thuriferus,  Arenaria  montana, 
Erysimum  alpestre,  and  Helianthemum  tomento- 
sum.  Some  of  these  were  from  1  foot  to  3  feet 
across.  Ramondia  pyrenaica  was  growing  here 
nicely,  as  were  also  Lithospermum  petra>um,  L. 
prostratum.  Erica  Maweana,  and  many  others. 
Gentiana  Aerna  was  really  good— better  in  fact 
than  one  is  accustomed  to  see  it  in  the  south  of 
England.  Another  feature  to  which  Mr.  Rooke 
drew  my  attention  was  a  large  bed  of  Vincas; 
with  these,  though  highly  interesting,  Mr.  Rooke 
wished  to  plant  something  to  break  the  monotony 
and  to  give  colour  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Ho  therefore  inserted  4-inch  pipe?  2  feet  long  in 
an  upright  position,  and  filled  them  to  the  top 
with  good  loam.  In  these  were  planted  double 
Whin,  Genista  hispanica,  and  various  species  of 
Cistus.  These  have  now  grown  into  large  bushes, 
and  hang  down  over  the  sides  of  the  pipes  suffi- 
ciently to  conceal  them,  an  arrangement  excellent 
as  regards  effect,  especially  wlien  the  various 
shrubs  are  in  blossom.  Another  matter  to  which 
ilr.  Rooke  pointed  with  evident  interest  was  some 
large  tubs  or  barrel  ends,  that  is,  a  barrel  sawn 
in  two.  In  these  were  grown  Cypripedium  spec- 
tabile,  C.  Caleeolus,  Orchis  foliosa,  Montbretia 
Pottsi,  &c.  The  tubs  are  furnished  with  handles, 
and  when  the  plants  are  in  flower  they  are  carried 
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to  wherever  they  may  be  wanted,  either  indoors 
or  out.  When  the  flowering  season  is  over  they 
are  again  removed  to  their  winter  quarters, 
plunged  in  ashes,  and  well  top-dressed  with  ma- 
nure. The  plants  have  now  been  in  the  tubs  for 
many  years,  and  better  examples  of  good  growth 
could  not  be  desired.  R.  P.  Y. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Stephanophysum  Baikiei.— This  useful  Wtst 
African  plant  for  winter  decoration  does  not  find  so 
much  favour  as  it  deserves,  because  it  is  not  service- 
able in  a  cut  state.  It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  with 
opposite,  somewhat  square  branches,  and  roundish, 
lance-shaped,  dark  green  leaves.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  large  terminal  panicles,  are  tubular, 
scarlet  in  colour,  and  upwards  of  2  inches  in  length. 
This  plant  should  be  grown  from  cuttings  struck 
every  spring.  It  comes  from  low  districts  bordering 
on  the  river  Niger. 

Catasetum  Bungerothi.— This  new  Catasetum 
is  now  flowering  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
with  Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz,  Studley  House,  Shepherds 
Bush.  It  is  at  once  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
representative  of  this  singular  genus.  Its  large, 
thick,  fleshy,  ivory-white  flowers  have  just  a  tinge  of 
green  pervading  the  sepals  and  petals  ;  the  lip  is 
ivory-white,  cordate  in  front,  with  a  deep,  round 
cavity  at  the  base  lined  with  orange-yellow.  The 
individual  blooms  measure  upwards  of  4  inches 
across. 

Ruellia  Herbsti. — We  have  recently  seen  this 
fine  old  plant  in  bloom  in  several  suburban  gardens, 
and  f e  w  plants  are  more  beautiful,  chaste,  or  bright 
than  it  is  in  a  cool  stove  in  mid-winter.  It  is  some- 
what shrubby,  the  branches  bearing  on  their  summits 
large  heads  of  rosy  purple,  tubular  blossoms  of 
peculiar  shape.  The  leaves  are  deep  green  on  the 
iipper  surface,  ornamented  on  each  side  of  the  midrib 
with  a  conspicuous  feathery  white  border,  the  under 
part  being  red.  Like  the  majority  of  Acanthads, 
this  forms  a  more  handsome  plant  when  young  from 
cuttings  struck  annually  than  when  older,  and  these 
young  plants,  moreover,  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
and  the  finest  flowers.  It  was  figured  in  the 
Motanical  Maijazine  under  the  name  of  Dipteracanthus 
Herbsti.     Its  native  country  is  unknown. 

Dendrobiutn  Dearei. — Some  time  .ago  one  of 
your  correspondents  noted  how  long  this  fine  Orchid 
remains  in  bloom.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was 
stated  that  for  si.xteen  weeks  the  blooms  had  remained 
fresh.  I  have  now  a  plant  of  this  Dendrobe  in  flower, 
and  two  of  the  spikes  on  it  opened  in  the  second  week 
in  July  last,  now  over  five  months  ago,  and  it  was 
only  within  the  last  week  that  they  began  to  show 
signs  of  fading.  Flowers  of  such  purity,  substance, 
and  endurance  are  most  valuable,  and  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  fleeting  beauty  of  some  of  the  evergreen 
Dendrobiums.— J.  T.  Pee,  Itivcrston. 

Th.e  great  Christmas  Rose.— If  there  is  one 
flower  more  than  another  to  which  the  title  of  "De- 
cember's Glory"  might  rightly  be  applied  it  is 
the  Christmas  Kose  (He)leborus  niger),  and  most 
especially  is  it  appHcable  to  that  form  well  named 
niaximus,  and  sometimes  called  the  Scotch  variety. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  twos  or  threes  on  stout, 
erect  stems,  fully  S  inches  long ;  they  are  4  inches 
across  at  least,  and,  rising  well  above  the  soil,  in 
adilitiun  to  the  natural  protection  aS'orded  by  the 
autumnal  leaves  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  broad  expanded  cups  of  lovdy  whiteness  remain 
unsullied  by  even  a  speck  of  the  closely  adjacent  soil. 
I  ought  to  mention  that  the  flowers  do  not  all  expand 
at  one  time,  but  follow  each  other  in  rotation.  The 
foot-stalk  is  of  a  lovely  marbled  pink  colour,  which 
colour,  by  the  way,  expands  in  gradually  softening 
tints  over  the  entire  upper  portion  of  the  sepals, 
giving  to  the  flower,  as  viewed  externally,  a  charm- 
ingly delicate  roseate  hue  that  is  never  met  with  in 
the  old  species.  Added  to  the  colour  and  magnitude 
of  the  flowers,  we  have  equally  distinct  characteristics 
as  regards  foliage.  The  leaves  are  d(juble  or  treble 
the  size  of  the  old  species,  supported  on  long,  stout 
foot-stalks,  and  lemarkable  for  the  broad,  deflexed 


character  of  the  lobes — so  distinct,  in  fact,  is  the 
plant  in  every  way,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, were  it  a  new  introduction,  it  would  receive  at 
the  hands  of  our  descriptive  botanists  a  distinct 
specific  title,  and  none  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  Helleborus  maximus,  omitting  the  niger 
altogether.  When  pure  and  unsulUed  there  is  no 
more  lovely  flower  for  the  decoration  of  the  hair  than 
this  Christmas  Rose,  and  not  one  in  a  ball-room 
would  ever  suspect  its  humble  origin.  Though  I  have 
written  thus  enthusiastically  about  this  variety,  I  do 
not  for  one  moment  wish  to  disparage  the  old  species 
itself,  or  its  narrow-leaved  form ;  though  blooming  a 
little  later  it  still  comes,  and  comes  naturally,  at  a 
time  when  it  has  scarcely  a  I'ival.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  legitimate  December-flowering  plants  thatareable 
to  stand  all  sorts  of  weather.  — G. 

New  plants  at  Ghent.— At  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ghent  (held 
on  the  l.^)th  inst.)  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded 
to  the  following  :  To  M.  A.  ITHaene  for  Calanthe 
Veitchi  rosea  alba;  to  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte  for 
Cypripedium  Leeanum  and  the  variety  superbum  ; 
to  M.  Jules  Hye  for  Cypripedium  caudatum  roseum 
splendens,  C.  politum  and  C.  Ijawrencianum,  fine 
variety  ;  to  MM.  Boelens  freres  for  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra?  album,  and  Dracaena  fragrans  aurea 
lineata  from  M.  Louis  Desmet-Duvivier.  Cultural 
certificates  were  awarded  for  Tillandsia  tessellata 
from  Madame  Ve.  Van  Acker-Maenliout,  Cycas 
circinalis  from  M.  B.  Spae,  and  Restrepia  antennifera 
from  M.  Jules  Hye.  Honourable  mentions  were 
accorded  to  M.  Jules  Hye  for  t'ypripedium  tonsum, 
and  0.  sylhetense  from  M.  Jules  Hye,  and  Cycas 
sinensis  from  M.  Spae-Vander  Meultn. 

Calanthes. — These  beautiful  deciduous  Orchids 
may  now  be  seen  in  perfection  at  The  Dell,  Egham. 
The  varieties  grown  are  Veitchi,  a  very  deep  rose 
strain,  the  finest  we  have  seen  ;  vestita  rubra  and 
vestita  oculata,  two  charming  kinds — these  in  all  cases 
have  developed  some  extra  fine  spikes,  on  which 
there  are  on  an  average  from  thirty  to  forty  flowers. 
Success,  says  Mr.  Ballantine,  is  mainly  due  to  giving 
the  plants  extra  heat  from  the  time  when  the  .spikes 
begin  to  show  themselves  until  they  are  in  full  bloom 
and  keeping  them  much  drier  than  usual;  very  little 
water  is  given  during  the  flowering  time ;  the 
flowers  expand  much  brighter  and  larger  when  kept 
di'y.  C.  ignea  oculata  gigantea,  a  noble  variety,  w.as 
also  flowering  in  the  same  house.  Its  flowers  are 
large,  creamy  white,  double  the  size  of  those  of  the 
ordinary  vestita  with  a  rich  ignea  eye.  This  Calanthe 
has  been  flowering  since  the  beginning  of  July  —over 
six  months ;  surely  a  Calanthe  of  this  duration  and 
with  its  fine  flowers  must  be  an  acquisition,  and  when 
better  known  largely  grown. 

Christmas  Boses.— These  are  now  attracting 
attention,  for  the  niger  forms  are  in  full  bloom,  and 
later  on  we  shall  have  many  fine  hybrids  in  bloom. 
These  crosses  are  generally  between  Helleborus 
abchasicus  and  H.  guttatus,  and  also  between  H. 
orientalis  and  H.  niger.  Of  the  types,  perhaps,  H. 
niger  maximus  is  the  best.  It  grows  2  feet  in  height, 
and  has  large  white  flowers  4  inches  or  li  inches  in 
diameter,  but  requires,  as  do  all  the  varieties,  to  be 
well  established  before  it  is  seen  to  advantage.  There 
is  also  a  small  variety  of  H.  niger  (H.  n.  minor),  but 
it  is  scarcely  worth  growing,  excepting  in  large  collec- 
tions. H.  orientalis  is  a  good  kind,  with  pale  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  The  leaves  are  deciduous  and 
appear  with  the  flowers,  and  are  much  divided.  H. 
alichasicus  has  green  flowers,  with  pale  yellow  anthers, 
and  requires  a  well-drained  soil  and  a  sunny  situa- 
tion. H.  atrorubens  has  purplish  flowers,  and  does 
nut  bloom  until  late  in  March ;  whereas  the  other 
kinds  are  generally  in  perfection  by  February.  H. 
purpurasceus  resembles  a  dwarf  form  of  the  preceding, 
and  does  not  attain  the  height  of  more  than  6  inches 
or  S  inches.  The  blooms  are  purple  (as  also  are  the 
stems)  with  white  stamens,  and  they  measure  about 
1  \  inches  across.  An  interesting  winter  garden  may 
be  made  with  the  ditferent  species  and  hybrids  of 
Christmas  Roses  alone,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  cannot  see  them  in  perfection  except  when 
permanently  established,  and  I  should  say  that  they 
require  at  least  two  years  to  become  so.  I  hope  that 
these  Christmas  Roses  (blooming  as  they  do  when 


there  is  nothing  else)  may  have  more  attention  paid 
to  them,  particularly  as  they  force  well,  in  addition 
to  their  other  good  qualities. — O. 


The  public  gardens  of  the  world.— The  last 
report  of  the  Montreal  Horticultural  Society  contains 
a  list  of  the  chief  public  gardens  of  the  world.  This 
list  (see  pp.  .594-5),  which  we  have  revised,  will  no 
doubt  be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  report 
states  that  a  classification  of  the  countries  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  number  of  gardens  they  sup- 
port, would  give  the  following  :  — 

Germany  . .  . .  . .     3l) 

Italy  ..  ..  ..  ..23 

France       . .  , .  . .     22 

Russia       . .  . .  . .  . .  , ,     16 

Aihstro-HuDg.iiy    ..  ..  ..  ..14 

Groat  Britain  and  Ireland  . .  ..  ..15 

Hiiidost.an  . .  . .  . .       7 

Scaudin.avia  . .  . .  .  .       S 

West  Indies  . .  . .  . .  . .       li 

Belgium  and  the  United  States      . .  rt  each. 

Australia  and  Holland        . .  4    ,, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Portugal  and  Switzerland      3    ,, 
Denmark,  Rouniania  and  Spain      ..  ..       2    ,, 

Algeria,Brazil, Canada,  Canary  Islands, Carac- 
cas,  Ceylon,  Chili,  China,  Cochin  China, 
Ecuador,  Egypt,  Greece, Guatemala,Guiana, 
Island  of  lleunion,  Japan,  Java,  Malta, 
Mauritius, Natal,  New  Zealand,  Peru,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Servia,  Siberia,  and  Tasmania      1     ,, 

It  will  be  also  interesting  to  see,  from  the  following 
classification,  how  far  each  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
is  responsible  for  these  gardens  : — 

England  and  Colonies  . .             . .  42 

Germany  . .             . .  . .             . .  36 

France  and  Colonies            . .  . .  27 

Italy          . .  . .  23 

Russia  and  Siberia               . .  . .  17 

Austro-IIvmgary    . .             . .  . .  14 

Scandinavia                          . .  . .       s 

Belgium,  Holland  and  Colonics,  Spain  and 

Colonies,  United  States  . .  . .             . .      !j  each. 

Portugal,  Switzerland        ..  ..             ..       3      „ 

Denmark,  Rouraania         . .  . .             . .       2     ,, 

Brazil,  Chili,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Greece,  Guate- 

m.ala,  Jiipan,  Peru,  Servia  . .             . .  1      ,, 
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The  Veronica  which  I  showed  before  the  floral  • 
committee  at  South  Kensington  on  the  7th  inst.  ex- 
cited some  interest  owing  to  the  flowers  and  foliage 
having  stood  17"  of  frost.  I  was  asktd  to  get  the 
correct  name  of  it,  as  the  one  I  had  it  under,  V. 
salicifolia,  was  disputed,  A  spray  was  therefore  sent 
to  Kew  to  Mr.  Baker,  and  he  has  kindly  named  it, 
saying  that  it  will  not  pass  muster  for  a  form  of  V. 
parviBora,  but  considers  it  to  be  V.  ligustrifolia  of 
Allan  Cunningham. — Geohge  F.  Wil.son,  IlaUlur- 
bank,  Weyhyidfj*:  Heath, 

Cutting  off  green  leaves. — It  is  a  mistake 
to  cut  off  the  top  of  any  plant  as  long  as  it  has 
any  vitality  in  it.  In  the  case  of  bulbs  and  tubers,  if 
I  am  compelled  to  lift  them  before  the  tops  are 
quite  dead,  I  always  leave  the  tops  full  length,  ft  r 
I  am  convinced  that  the  leaf-sap  goes  into  the  bulb 
and  strengthens  it ;  in  fact,  one  has  only  to  com- 
pare the  size  and  weight  of  bulbs  lifted  early  in 
autumn  and  those  left  as  late  as  yrossible,  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  the  descending  sap  that  aids 
the  growth  of  the  bulb,  for  it  swells  but  slowly 
wlrile  in  full  leaf  growth. — J.  ((.  H. 

Japan  Anemones. — Asa  contribution  to  the 
Japanese  Anemone  discussion,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  think  the  Japan  Anemone  must  have  been 
known  in  England  before  184.").  Some  relations 
of  mine  of  an  old  Devonshire  family  have  a  set  of 
crewel-worked  curtains,  said  to  be  more  than 
100  years  old.  Upon  them  are  worked  all  .sorts  of 
flowers,  some  highly  conventional,  others  true 
to  Nature.  Among  the  latter  is  what  can  only  be 
a  Japanese  Anemone,  the  red  kind  ;  leaves,  shape 
of  flowers,  stamens,  and  growth  are  all  like  it. 
As  William  III.  landed  at  Torbay,  might  not 
some  of  his  Dutch  followers  have  introduced  it, 
as  the  Dutch  kirew  Japan  before  that  time? — 
A.  J.  C,  Tiri/fvn/,  7)'oK 

Camellia  Sasanqua  (.S'.,  6'«(>rHsn/).— All  three 
specimens  represent  varieties  of  C.  Sasanqua,  an 
uncommon  plant  in  this  country.  The  white  is  less 
rare  than  the  pink.  AVe  have  rrot  before  seen  the 
variety  with  white  flowers  tinged  with  rose. 
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A  NEW  ORLEANS  GARDEN. 
About  gardening  in  New  Orleans,  and  about  our 
own  garden  in  particular,  I  am  sorry  to  say  there 
is  not  much  to  record.  Ground  being  very  cheap 
here,  all  the  best  residences,  the  majority  of 
■which  are  wooden,  are  built  upon  large  "  lots," 
measuring  each  from  80  feet  to  125  feet  in  front  by 
160  feet  to  250  feet  in  depth,  and  in  some  cases 
much  more.  This  arrangement  allows  free  ven- 
tilation and  sunlight,  and  sufficient  space  for 
town  gardening  -where  people  choose  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  There  have  been  but  few  attempts, 
however,  at  artistic  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
grounds  are  planted  in  the  most  desultory 
manner,  the  main  etfect  being  apparently  to  get 
as  much  into  them  as  possible.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  general  effect  of  these  "  wild  gardens  "  is 
decidedly  pleasing,  and,  in  consequence.  New 
Orleans  has  a  wide-spread  reputation  for  beauty, 
in  addition  to  the  quaint  picturesqueness  of  the 
French  quarter,  about  which  so  much  has  been 


the  edible  Orange,  but  holds  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  its  beautiful  fruit  from  one  season  to 
another.  In  addition  to  Oranges  we  have  Palms, 
of  which  there  are  three  indigenous  species,  and 
about  as  many  more  from  abroad  which  are 
equally  hardy  ;  also  Pittosporums,  Magnolia  fus- 
cata.  Oleander  (pink,  crimson,  purple,  lilac,  and 
white-flowered).  Sweet  Olive,  Smoke  Tree,  Lau- 
rustinus,  Chinese  Azalea,  Bottle-brush,  Castor- 
oil,  Camellia,  Crape  Myrtle  (Lagerstro'mia— 
crimson,  rose,  lilac,  and  M-hite- flowered),  the 
prince  of  all  flowering  trees  ;  Cape  Jessamine 
(Gardenia  florida).  Pomegranate,  Yucca,  Cycas 
revoluta.  Banana,  Bamboo,  Poinsettia,  Agave, 
Acalypha,  Alocasia,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

In  regard  to  my  own  garden,  after  several 
years  of  unsatisfactory  work,  I  laid  it  out  upon 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  French  .system,  i.e., 
in  circles  and  in  portions  of  circles,  and  it  has 
proved  to  be  quite  a  success.     It  has  no  walks, 


For  bedding  purposes  we  rely  principally  upon 
Pansies,  Anemones,  Phloxes,  Gladioli,  and  Hya- 
cinths for  early  spring  ;  Portulacas,  Pelar- 
goniums, Petunias,  Torenias,  Salvias,  Asters, 
Balsams,  and  Coleuses  for  summer  ;  and  Chry- 
santhemums, Dahlias,  Zinnias,  &c.,  for  autumn 
and  early  winter.  At  present  (Nov.  iO)  the  gar- 
den is  all  ablaze  with  Roses,  Zinnias,  Alter- 
nantheras,  Acalyphas,  Poinsettias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Acacia  corymbosa,  perennial  Ipomseas, 
Antigonums,  annual  Thunbergias,  Manettias,  &c. 
For  covering  trellises  and  verandahs,  we  make 
another  large  draft  upon  Roses,  such  as  Mart- 
chal  Niel,  Solfaterre,  Lamarque,  Queen  Henri- 
etta, Gloire  de  Dijon,  Ophirie,  and  Perle  des 
Jardins  ;  but  in  addition  to  these  much  use  is 
made  of  Rbynchospermum  jasminoides,  Solanura 
jasminoides,  Wistarias,  Bignonias,  Clematises, 
Antigonums,  Honeysuckles,  Ipomreas,  and  Aris- 
tolochia  elegans.  The  seed  of  the  Aristolochia 
was  received  by  Mrs.  Richardson  some  years  ago 


View  in  L>r.  Richardson's  garien,  New  Orleans.    Eugr.wed  for  The  Garden  from  a  pUut'jgraiili. 


said.  As  our  winters  are  generally  short  and 
raikl,  and  the  atmosphere  qiiite  moist,  vegetation 
is  strong  and  rapid  in  its  progress,  so  that  in  two 
or  three  years  new  dwelling-houses,  which  are 
never  more  than  two  stories  high,  become  im- 
bedded in  dense  verdant  thickets,  which,  but  for 
the  faw  and  shears,  would  soon  crowd  these 
structures  not  only  out  of  sight,  but  occasion 
speedy  ruin  and  decay. 

Our  shade  trees  are  for  the  most  part  natives, 
such  as  Oak  (several  species),  Cj^press,  Elm, 
Catalpa,  Sweet  Gum  (Liquidambar) — probably 
the  most  beautiful  of  all— Plane,  Hackberry, 
Magnolia  grandiflora.  Pine,  Cottonwood,  &c. ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  of  foreign  introduction. 
Tallow  Tree  (Stillingia  sebifera),  Privet  (Ligus- 
trum  japonicum).  Pride  of  India,  or  China 
(Melia  Azedarach),  Japan  Varnish  (Sterculia 
platanifolia),  and  Ailantus.  For  ornament  the 
Orange  tree  is  in  general  use,  especially  the  bitter 
species,  which  is  not  only  somewhat  hardier  than 


the  result  being  a  long,  unbroken  sward,*  which, ' 
besides  its  intrinsic  beauty,  deepens  the  perspec- 
tive, and  adds  very  greatlj'  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  water,  rockery,  and   tree   I'l'^ntation  in  the 
rear. 

For  flowering  plants  we  rely  mainly  upon 
Roses,  more  especially  Teas,  all  of  which  flourish 
in  the  open  air  without  protection,  and  the  dis- 
play of  colour  which  they  produce  in  March, 
April,  and  May  is  truly  magnificent.  Even  now 
and  until  Christmas  an  abundance  of  blooms  may 
be  cut  for  house  and  table  decoration.  Besides 
Roses,  Cannas — of  which  Ehemanni  is  by  far  the 
best — Crinums,  Hydrangeas,  Chinese  Hibiscus, 
Lantanas,  AbutDons,  Plumbagos,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  a  host  of  others  with  which  readers 
of  The  Garden  are  familiar  adorn  the  borders. 

^  Our  best  lawns  consist  of  Bermuda  Grass  (Cynodon 
Dactylnn  ?),  which  forms  a  beautiful  turf,  but  unfortunately 
loses  its  leaves  by  the  first  frost.  Has  its  seed  ever  been 
discovered '! 


without  any  name,  and  has  been  extensively  cul- 
tivated ever  since.  It  requires  but  little  protec- 
tion in  winter,  and  when  killed  to  the  ground 
shoots  up  again  early  in  spring. 

In  our  pond,  which  is  cemented,  we  grow 
several  species  of  Nymphrea,  of  which  devoni- 
eusis  and  rubra  are  probably  the  most  satisfac- 
tory ;  also  Nelumbiums  (speciosum  and  luteum), 
Pontederia  crassipes,  Limnocharis  Humboldti, 
Pistia,  and  Trapa.  The  last,  in  consequence  of 
its  very  rapid  development,  has  to  be  cleared  out 
every  few  weeks.  Last  season  we  succeeded  in 
flowering  the  Victoria  regia  without  artificial 
heat,  the  young  plant  having  been  started  in  the 
propagating  house,  and  transplanted  early  in 
June. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  acclimatise  some  of  the  sub-tiopical  Palms 
which  grow  at  considerable  altitudes  in  their 
native  countries,  and  thought  that  I  had  succeeded 
in  adding  quite  a  number  to  our  old  list  until 
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last  winter,  when  the  extreme  cold  which  we 
experienced  wrecked  all  my  hopes.  Only  one 
genus  (Sabal)  is  indigenous  to  this  locality,  and 
of  this  we  have  two  species,  Adansoni  and  serru- 
lata ;  to  this  may  be  added  S.  Palmetta  and 
Pritchardia  iilifera,  which  belong  to  the  same 
latitude,  the  former  in  Carolina  and  the  latter  in 
California.  Two  species  of  Chamiurops,  excelsa 
and  Fortunei,  and  Phcenix  dactylifera  were 
naturalised  long  ago,  and  of  late  years  Coeos 
australis  has  also  been  found  to  be  quite  hardy. 
To  these  I  had  added  Pha^nix  tenuis,  sylvestiis, 
reclinata,  canariensis,  spinosa  and  rupicola,  Sabal 
Blackburniana,  Jubea  spectabilis,  Corypha  aus- 
tralis, Latania  borbonica,  Kentia  Belmoreana, 
and  Rhapis  flabelliformis,  and  by  means  of  such 
protection  as  was  afforded  by  stuffing  Spanish 
Moss  (TiUandsia  usneoides),  which  hangs  in  such 
profusion  from  our  forest  trees,  between  the 
petioles  so  as  to  envelop  the  crown,  all  went  well 
for  some  time.  Phoenix  reclinata  and  canariensis 
and  Latania  borbonica  had  already  attained  con- 
siderable size,  the  former  furnished  with  a  trunk 
5  feet  high  by  2},  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  latter 
with  one  3  feet  by  12  inches — the  admiration 
of  every  passer-by.  Many  of  our  neighbours, 
profiting  as  they  supposed  by  our  successful  ex- 
periment, made  similar  plantations  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  and  therefore  the  part  of  New  Orleans  in 
which  we  reside  had  begun  to  assume  quite  a 
tropical  appearance.  But,  alas  !  for  all  our  joys 
and  hopes,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1886,  there 
came  from  the  far-off  Rockies  in  the  north-west 
a  "blizzard,"  which  carried  death  and  destruction 
not  only  to  all  delicate  and  half-hardy  vegetation, 
but  also  destroyed  many  of  our  indigenous  tree.s 
and  shrubs,  and  even  extended  its  ravages  into 
countries  ten  or  twelve  degrees  south  of  us,  de- 
stroying some  large  plantations  of  Coffee  trees  on 
the  east  coast  of  Guatemala.  The  thermometer 
registered  1-2°  Fahr.,  and  the  ground  remained 
frozen  for  a  week — a  circumstance  which  had 
not  happened  along  this  coast  liefore  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  It  was  not  until  the  weather 
became  warm  that  we  liegan  to  realise  our  losses, 
and,  in  some  cases,  not  until  the  following  spring. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  there  now  survive  one  Phrenix 
canariensis,  two  large  Sabal  Palmetta,  two  Cha- 
masrops,  one  Cooos  australis,  one  Jubea  spectabilis, 
and  several  .small  Sabal  Adansoni  and  serrulata. 
Although  greatly  discouraged,  yet,  hoping  that 
we  may  not  live  to  experience  such  another 
visitation  of  northern  weather,  we  have  inaugu- 
rated another  similar  experiment.  I  ought  to 
say,  in  praise  of  the  Sabals,  Chamasrops,  Cocos, 
and  Jubea,  that  they  stood  the  severe  trial  with- 
out any  protection  whatever. 

The  length  to  which  my  remarks  have  already 
run  forbids  even  the  enumeration  of  other  plants 
which  succumbed  to  this  terrible  frost.  The 
death  of  four-fll'ths  of  all  the  Orange  trees  in 
this  neighbourhood  was,  of  course,  the  greatest 
loss,  both  on  account  of  their  economic  and  deco- 
rative value.  T.  G.  Richardson,  M.D. 


NOTES. 
Flowers  op  December. — Up  to  the  second  week 
in  December  we  could  have  made  sure  of  plenty 
of  outdoor  Chrysantliemums  and  other  flowers, 
and  even  yet  with  hoary  Garrya  leaves,  each 
shoot  tipped  with  its  soft  grey  tassels,  Smilax 
sprays,  and  the  berries  of  the  Spindle  Tree 
(Euonyraus  europ;ev;s),  the  fruit  and  flowers  of 
Arbutus,  purple  Ivy  leaves  (Hedera  atro-pur- 
purea),  Christraaa  Roses  and  the  scarlet,  red, 
crimson,  orange,  and  pale  yellow  berries  of  various 
Hollies,  there  need  be  no  lack  of  freshness  and 
colour  for  the  biggest  of  flower  vases,  if  necessary. 
But,  fond  as  I  am  of  praising  the  open-air  gar- 
den, I  mu<t  for  once  frankly  confess  that,  like  a 


snail,  I  must  pull  in  my  horns,  and  retire  to  the 
indoor  garden  for  flower-colour  and  flower-fra- 
grance at  this  season.  It  is  after  all  this  winter 
of  our  discontent  in  the  frost-bound  flower  garden 
which  gives  to  the  genial  hothouses  their  main 
charm  at  this  season,  and  also  makes  us  welcome 
with  a  delight  all  the  more  keen  and  enjoyable 
the  first  warm,  genial  days  of  a  budding  and 
flowery  spring.  As  it  is,  most  of  our  flowers  for 
the  next  month  or  six  weeks— that  is,  until  the 
advent  of  the  Snowdrop — will  have  to  be  sup- 
plied from  under  a  glass  roof.  Here  and  there 
Christmas  Roses,  Violets  in_ frames,  Schizostylis, 
and  Iris  stylosa  may  be  had  of  course,  but  this 
cold  snap  has  been  pretty  general,  and  has  prac- 
tically cut  off  the  outdoor  supplies.  Even  from 
Nice  and  Cannes  come  the  news  that  flowers  are 
scarce  and  dear,  so  that  we  may  console  ourselves 
and  feel  grateful  for  a  glasshouse  variety  of  cli- 
mates in  which  well-nigh  all  things  are  possible. 
I  see  the  pale  amber  buds  of  the  Japan  Allspice 
(Chimonanthus)  here  and  there  on  the  walls,  and 
12"  of  frost— the  mercury  having  gone  down  to 
20"  on  the  index — have  not  robbed  these  of  their 
delicious  odour,  suggestive  of  a  spicy  day  in 
spring. 

White  Daffodils. — The  difficulty  of  dealing 
with,  distinguishing,  and  naming  the  distinct 
varieties  of  such  a  polymorphic  .species  as  Nar- 
cissus pseudo-Narcissus  assuredly  is  need  not 
here  be  enlarged  upon,  since  to  all  who  have 
grown  Daftodils  in  quantity  it  is  self-evident ; 
hence  I  was  delighted  to  read  on  p.  571  what 
our  friend  Mr.  Wulley  Dod  writes  as  follows  on 
this  matter:  "I  by  no  means  propose  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Haworth's  names  for  wild 
white  Daffodils.  My  contention  is  that,  as  far 
as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  one  name 
N.  moschatus  is  wide  enough  to  include  them 
all."  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Dod  means  to  add  Eng- 
lish varietal  names  to  the  Latin  binominal  N. 
moschatus,  such  as  N.  moschatus  var.  William 
Goldring,  or  N.  moschatus  var.  Colleen  Bawn, 
for  example,  I  agree  with  him;  otherwise  of 
course  I  do  not.  Even  as  now  used,  N.  moschatus 
means  or  is  applied  in  gardens  and  bulb  lists  to 
two  very  distinct  and  different  white  Daffodils, 
viz ,  to  the  large  white,  sulphur-crowned  N. 
moschatus  as  grown  in  Holland,  and  to  the 
much  smaller  and  whiter  little  Swan's  Neck,  as 
found  wild  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  as  figured  in 
The  Garden  (p.  .571).  I  never  suggested  that 
Mr.  Dod  or  any  other  cultivator  should  send 
bulbs  of  white  Daffodils  to  the  Chiswick  Garden 
and  trial  grounds  of  the  Royal  Hoiticultural 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  named. 
Bulbs  sent  there  under  names  or  numbers  will 
be  grown  side  by  side,  and  the  main  object  is  to 
note  accurately  first  of  all  whether  they  really 
differ  from  eacli  other— say,  for  example,  as 
much  as  the  N.  moschatus  of  the  Pyrenees  differs 
from  the  two  forms  of  N.  moschatus  as  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (t.  924  and  t.  1.300). 
After  we  have  decided  for  certain  that  we  have 
some  dozen  or  two  of  varieties  worthy  of  popular 
names,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  decide  amongst 
ourselves  what  they  are  to  be  called.  Detail 
who  sfnd  bulbs  be  enrolled  on  the  Chiswick 
white  Dall'odil  trial  committee,  and  then  let  such 
committee  settle  as  to  the  names,  while  those 
who  do  not  send  liulbs  should  be  excluded  from 
the  committee. 

The  Strawberry  tree.— There  are  two 
Strawberry  tree.«,  but  what  I  call  the  true 
Strawberry  tree  is  Arbutus  Unedo,  while  the 
Indian,  or  Nepaulese,  Strawberry  tree  (Benthamia 
fragifera)  is  different,  and  a  far  rarer  shrub  or 
small  tree  in  our  gardens.  Both  are  barely 
hardy,  and  so  are  apt  to  become  injured  or  even 
cut  down  to  the  ground  level  during  exception- 


ally hard  winters.  Wherever  the  Arbutus  grows 
well  it  is  of  all  shrubs  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
during  the  winter  season.  It  is  evergreen,  and 
when  old  its  trunk  and  main  branches  are  of  a 
beautiful  reddish  brown  tint,  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  stems  of  anything  else,  although 
in  colour  a  little  resembling  the  Californian 
Redwood  (Taxodium  sempervirens).  During 
November  and  December  the  Arbutus  is  at  its 
best — a  rare  gain— and  when  its  clusters  of 
waxy  white  Erica,  or  Clethra-like,  flowers  are 
contrasted  with  its  rich  red,  Strawberry-like  fruit- 
age, it  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Years  ago  I  saw 
it  in  fruit  for  the  first  time  in  the  cemetery  at 
Brompton,  but  it  is  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  or  in  Wicklow,  or,  better  still, 
at  Killarney,  where  it  is  most  luxuriantly  at 
home,  and  most  ornamental.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  salmon  is  never  eaten  in  perfection 
unle.ss  cooked  as  pulled  fresh  from  the  water,  on 
the  glowing  embers  of  an  Arbutus  wood  fire. 
Is  it  not  in  that  enjoyable  little  book  called  "A 
Little  Tour  in  Ireland,"  by  Canon  Hole  (when 
an  Oxford  undergraduate),  that  I  have  seen  a 
.sketch  of  the  cooking  process  as  above  alluded 
to  ?  and  have  I  not  myself  reason  to  feel  grateful 
to  the  genius  of  John  Leech  for  that  same  illus- 
tration, seeing  that  the  memory  of  it  once 
suggested  to  me  a  mode  of  cooking  some  delicious, 
buVnameless,  fish  I  once  caught  off  an  island  in 
the  Eastern  Seas,  where  cook-pots  were  non  ed  . 
Nothing  eatable  was  there  indeed  but  the  fish 
and  the  fire,  and  with  good  appetites  a  rich  ban- 
quet was  made  of  such  scanty  fare.  As  I  write, 
some  rich,  Grape-like  clusters  of  Arbutus  fruits 
are  before  me  amongst  their  own  glistening  leaves 
in  a  China  bowl.  They  have  all  the  deep  rich, 
rough  ruddiness  of  the  old  Black  Prince  Straw- 
berry at  its  best,  and  but  few  other  of  our  hardy 
fruits  surpass  them  for  indoor  ornaments  or  for 
church  decoration  at  this  season. 

The  first  Chrysanthemum.— If  we  take 
the  direct  evidence  of  the  plate  in  the  B(jtanical 
Magazine,  t.  .327,  we  may  consider  it  as  the  first 
large-flowered  Chrysanthemum  that  ever  flowered 
in  English  gardens.  AVhether  it  is  identical  with 
the  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Harding  in  18G4-5, 
when  he  was  gardener  to  Dr.  Sliarpe,  of  T  un- 
bridge  Wells,  must  remain  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  same,  and  so 
do  other  observers  who  remember  that  the 
drawing  was  made  from  a  plant  that  would 
scarcely  be  so  well  grown  in  the  year  17!)-')  as  is 
possible  with  us  to-day.  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr. 
Burbidge  never  has  said  that  it  is  the  same,  but 
has  merely  drawn  attention  to  the  resemblance  of 
the  modern  variety,  Dr.  Sharpe,  to  the  Botanical 
JIagadiic  illustration  of  what  is  therein  figured 
as  C.  indicum,  but  which  is  really,  according  to 
modern  lights,  C.  sinense.  In  "The  Chrysan- 
themum," p.  100  (2nd  edition),  I  find  the  follow- 
ing account  of  this  variety :  "Dr.  Sharpe  (Ref ), 
raised  in  1864-5  by  Mr.  G.  Harding,  then 
gardener  to  Dr.  Sharpe,  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
who  is  said  to  have  crossed  Madame  Poggi  with 
Golden  Queen  of  England.  Result  :  Seven 
seeds,  all  grew,  yielding  Dr.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Sharpe, 
and  five  worthless  varieties.  The  plants  were 
sold  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  then  of  Stoke  Newiugton, 
who  named  and  distributed  them.  It  has  quilled 
florets  of  criinson-purple  or  rich  maroon,  laacks 
of  florets  (and  quills)  silvery  rose,  fine  colour, 
early,  and  of  good  dwarf  habit.  Dr.  Sharpe  seems 
of  all  modern  varieties  to  approach  most  nearly 
to  the  plate  in  the  Botanical  Mogadnc,  t.  :J27, 
which  represents  the  first  large-flowered  Chrysan- 
themum which  bloomed  in  England."  After  all 
this  is  the  point,  for  out  of  the  2000  to  3000 
Clirysanthemums  grown  to-day  in  English  and 
French  gardens  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one 
resembles  this   figure    so    closely   as    does    Dr. 
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Sharpe.  That  Mr.  Harding  did  really  raise  it  i?, 
with  me,  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  it  is  an  old 
trick  of  Dame  "Nature  to  go  back  or  revert  to  a 
former  tj'pe  or  variety  when  seeds  are  sown  in 
hope  of  an  improvement.  Sometimes  she  fixes 
on  a  point  in  the  middle  distance,  so  to  speak,  as 
in  Mr.  Poo's  (p.  .563)  seedlings  from  the  white 
Everlasting  Pea,  which  so  often  persisted  in 
bearing  pink  or  rosy  flowers. 

OcTDOOR  Grape.5. — When  the  barking  of  a 
watch  dog  is  rewarded  with  brick-bats  instead  of 
bones,  he  is  perhaps  wise  in  his  generation  if  he 
curls  himself  up  in  his  kennel  and  goes  to  sleep 
comfortably  ;  but,  of  course,  he  seldom  does  this 
unless  the  brickbats  actually  hit  him,  which  they 
veiy  seldom  do.  Neither  does  the  c^uotation 
from  Til''  Field  (p.  570)  quite  ap]ily  to  what  I 
wrote  in  The  Garden  (p.  5.39).  I  have  all 
respect  for  Mr.  Robert  Marnock's  opinion,  but  I 
submit  that  "gardens  of  the  better  class"  are  not 
cpiite  the  places  in  which  to  look  for  outdoor 
(i  rapes.  In  such  gardens  there  are,  as  a  rule, 
good  Grape  houses,  and  I  have  never  yet  said 
that  outdoor  Grapes  are  better  than  hothouse 
ones.  My  own  experience  may  not  be  quite  so 
extended  as  that  of  Mr.  Marnock,  but  I  have 
seen  good  open-air  Grapes  in  English  gardens, 
and  especially  on  cottage  walls.  Allow  me  now 
to  ask  in  these  pages  of  anyone  who  has  seen 
useful  crops  of  outdoor  Grapes  in  England 
that  they  will  tell  us  where  and  how  they  were 
grown,  and  how  the  fruit  was  utilised.  That 
vineyards  formerly  existed  in  England  which 
yielded  fairly  good  wine  is  perhaps  beside  the 
point ;  the  C[uestion  being  whether  such  success 
is  now  possible,  or,  if  possible,  acceptable  to  more 
modern,  and  perhaps  more  fastidious  palates. 
Was  not  Lee's  Vineyard  Nursery  at  Hammer- 
smith once  a  Vine  field  '.  and  was  not  the  wine 
there  made  sold  to  the  wayfarer  in  a  thatched- 
roof  ollice  above  the  cellar  or  wine  store  ?  Even 
in  a  green  state  I  think  the  Grape  preferable  to 
the  Gooseberry  for  jelly  or  confections.  It  is  not 
quite  fair,  however,  to  put  questions  of  this  kind 
either  for  or  against,  but  to  avoid  prejudice  let 
the  question  be  put  in  a  manner  quite  neutral.  I 
do  not  think  the  open-air  Vine  likely  to  be  so 
profitable  as  many  other  hardier  fruits,  but 
under  the  most  favourable  natural  conditions  I 
have  no  doubt  that  fairly  good  (irapes  may  be 
grown  in  Southern  England. 

Plant  shelters.  —  I  think  it  is  in  Mrs. 
Bridges'  "A  Lady's  Travels  Round  the  World" 
that  we  are  told  that  the  Japanese  gardeners  had 
no  greenhouses  when  she  was  there,  but  that 
their  tenderest  plants  were  sheltered  iu  pits, 
tanks,  or  caves  dug  into  the  earth  and  exposed 
fully  to  the  sun.  These  sunken  pits  could,  of 
course,  be  easily  covered  over  with  frames  of 
oiled  paper  or  branches  of  coniferous  trees  dur- 
ing actual  frost.  What  most  surprised  Mrs. 
Bridges,  however,  was  the  extreme  facility  and 
appai-ent  carelessness  with  which  the  Japanese 
gardeners  and  nurserymen  dug  up  their  finest 
Camellias,  when  iu  bloom,  for  the  decoration  of 
their  temples  or  dwellings.  They  did  this  with 
as  much  security  from  actual  damage  apparently 
as  in  the  case  of  our  own  eniidoyment  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons for  the  floral  exhibitions  in  April  or 
May.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  introduction  of  glass-houses  to  our  gardens 
has  not,  on  the  whole,  been  an  unmixed  advan- 
tage, since  before  their  introduction  many  protec- 
tive plans  for  protecting  and  sheltering  tender 
plants  were  in  vogue  which  are  now  unused. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  caves  as  cut  into  dry 
banks  of  eartli,  or  as  formed  by  turves  or  rough 
stones,  are  extremely  useful  for  sheltering  half- 
hardy  things.  A  broad  coping  on  a  wall,  or  even 
the  leafy  branch  of  an  Evergreen  tree  laid  over  a 


plant  during  frost,  often  bridges  over  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death  ;  while  the  same  may 
be  said  of  a  forkful  of  dry  leaves  or  a  shovelful 
of  dry  ashes  or  sand.  Delicate  bulbs  and  other 
plants  may  often  be  preserved  by  keeping  them 
dry  ;  and  Mr.  Ewbank's  suggestion  as  to  the 
\Villesden  paper  for  the  covering  of  things  of  this 
kind  when  at  rest  will  enable  us  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  many  things  previously  thought 
ungrowable  in  the  open  air.  Veronica. 


Rose  Garden. 


PROTECTING  TEA  ROSES. 

The  winter  has  come  In  with  a  rush  at  last,  and  to 
the  tune  of  from  b">'  to  20"  of  frost.  True,  the  cold 
has  not  lasted  long,  the  thermometer  rushing  up 
from  I'J"  to  M"  within  a  few  days.  These  short  frosts 
seldom  work  such  sev<;re  havoc  as  those  that  last 
longer — or  seesaw— upon  or  among  such  plants 
as  Tea  Roses  with  pertinaceous  persistency  ;  still 
they  are  far  too  much  of  a  cold  thing  for  the  well- 
being  of  Tea  Roses  if  any  such  were  caught  all 
unfurnished — that  is,  unprotected.  Neither  do 
these  stinging  frosts  reveal  the  evils  they  inflict 
on  the  instant ;  on  the  contrary,  plants  often  look 
as  if  they  had  passed  through  severe  frosts  with 
impunity,  and  not  till  the  sap  tries  to  rush  through 
their  branchlets  in  the  spring  is  the  fact  revealed 
that  their  substance  has  been  ruptured  into  mere 
masses  of  dead  tissue,  impermeable  to  fluids  and 
incapable  of  revival  into  new  life.  Early  protec 
tion  is  the  obvious  lesson  taught  by  these  early 
December  frosts,  but  with  Tea  and  other  Roses 
blooming  through  November  such  lessons  are 
apt  to  be  forgotten.  But  it  is  far  better  to  clothe 
autumnal  or  winter  beauty  with  a  handful  of 
Fern  fronds  any  time  in  November  than  run  the 
serious  risk  of  sudden  frostbites  through  leaving 
tender  Roses  unprotected  too  late  in  the  season. 
But  better  late  than  never,  and  those  who  may 
not  yet  have  protected  their  Teas  should  not  lose 
a  moment  in  doing  so. 

It  would  bs  a  grievous  error  to  reason  that 
because  the  plants  had  passed  through  one  severe 
frost  with  impunity  that  others  would  not  cripple 
them  ;  for  this  impunity  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  and,  besides,  frost 
never  hardens  tender  plants ;  on  the  contrary, 
each  freezing  leaves  them  the  more  susceptible  of 
injury  for  the  next,  and  so  on  in  succession  until 
such  plants  as  Tea  Roses  finally  succumb  to  frosts 
that  would  hardly  have  injured  them  in  the  least 
had  they  been  duly  and  carefully  shielded  from 
previous  chills— not  that  overcoddling  is  desirable, 
though  it  is  safer  far  than  excessive  exposure. 

One  gets  almost  ashamed  to  repeat  such  advice 
to  infinity  as  to  leave  the  top  intact  when  apply 
ing  protection.  The  latter  not  seldom  proves 
the  most  potent  of  all  protection,  and,  being 
posted  at  the  point  of  danger,  is  the  more  efficient 
on  that  account ;  and  yet  not  a  few  cultivators, 
to  save  time  and  husband  sap  in  the  spring,  prune 
their  Teas  before  protecting  them.  No  practice 
could  be  more  dangerous,  for  early  pruning  fosters 
early  spring  growths  and  it  is  these  first  fruits  of 
the  first  fitful,  genial  days  of  spring  that  in- 
variably fall  victims  to  the  late  frosts. 
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have  grown  into  each  other.  They  get  next  to 
no  pruning,  except  perhaps  now  and  then  a 
rough  going  over  with  the  hedge  shears.  The 
owner  of  the  place  told  me  that  this  bed  was  just 
as  I  saw  it  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  same  garden 
are  huge  bushes  6  feet  high  and  fully  as  wide  of  a 
light  crimson-coloured  sort,  and  also  of  a  deep  red- 
coloured  kind  which  is  new  to  me.  Some  time  ago 
I  also  came  across  a  big  bush  of  a  large-spined, 
big-leaved  sort,  with  very  full  rosy  crimson  blos- 
soms with  a  paler  reflex  and  a  sweet  scent.  This 
had  no  name,  and  had  occupied  the  position  in 
which  I  saw  it  so  long,  that  the  oldest  inhabitant 
and  the  garden  records  failed  to  establish  any- 
thing whatever  as  to  its  history.  Again,  I  found 
a  very  beautiful  nameless  variety  growing  only 
1  foot  or  so  high,  and  bearing  in  profusion  most 
brilliant  crimson  blossoms.  The  only  white  sort  I 
know  is  Duchi-re,  a  plant  of  moderate  growth, 
bearing  flowers  that  open  badly.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  gardens  up  and  down  the  country  in 
which  any  of  these  China  Roses  would  be  quite  at 
home,  and  as  permanent  subjects  they  have  no 
equals.  What  we  want,  however,  is  to  gather  all 
the  kinds  together,  and  get  acquainted  with  them. 
In  a  French  list  before  me  I  find  no  fewer  than 
twenty-six  kinds  enumerated,  including  the  green- 
fJowered  one.  Does  this  list  of  twenty-six  include, 
I  wonder,  all  the  known  kinds,  or  are  these 
twenty- six  distinct  ?  Who  will  tell  us  something 
about  these  old  favourites,  that  will  enable  us  to 
distinguish  them — to  know,  in  fact,  the  one  from 
the  other  ? — T.  S.,  Xewry. 


The  Everlasting  Rose. — Ought  we  not  rather 
to  write  Everlasting  Roses,  for  are  there  not 
many  more  varieties  than  ordinary  folk  dream  of  ? 
In  an  old  garden  the  other  day  I  found  four  dis- 
tinct deep  crimson  kinds,  one  with  a  peculiar 
smell  like  that  of  a  fruit  shop,  and  this  plant  had 
grown — so  I  was  told — for  full  fifty  years  where  I 
saw  it ;  still  it  was  in  perfect  health.  There  were 
several  forms  of  pink  and  rose-coloured  kinds  also, 
but  in  no  case  was  there  a  name  for  any  of  them. 
More  recently  in  another  garden  I  saw  a  large 
round  bed  of  the  common  pink  Monthly  iu  full 
flower  in  this  present  month  of  December.  This 
bed  consists  of  bushes  fully  4  feet   high,  which 


SOME  TEA  ROSES  OF  1S86. 

I  civE  below  the  results  of  our  tests  of  the  new' 
French  Roses  grown  in  our  trial  grounds  in  the  past 
season.  We  carefully  noted  all  the  characteristics 
shown  by  the  plants — of  which  we  had  several 
thousands — with  a  view  to  being  able  to  furnish 
an  accurate  description  of  each  from  personal 
observation.  Of  course,  one  season's  trial  is  not 
conclusive,  and  after  another  year's  trial  we  may 
find  some  worthy  Rose  or  Roses  ot-her  than  those 
we  mention,  but  the  following  is  the  result  of  our 
experience  with  them  up  to  date  :  — 

CLAiDirs  Levet.  —  A  moderately  vigorous 
grower,  with  dense  short  growths.  Colour,  a 
cirmine  rose  with  a  peach  centre.  This  variety 
produces  quantities  of  buds,  but  its  greatest 
charm  is  in  the  open  state.  Buds  on  young 
plants  were  somewhat  disappointing,  but  as  the 
plant  grew  and  became  established,  the  open 
flowers  were  grand,  and  warrant  us  in  recom-. 
mending  the  variety.  In  colour  it  is  not  unlike 
Mdme.  Watteville,  but  differs  from  it  in  having 
shorter  petals  and  a  larger  and  more  double 
flower. 

CoiiTESSE  DE  Frigneuse. — In  colour,  charming; 
in  freedom  of  bloom,  second  to  none,  with  finelj'- 
coloured  foliage.  Buds  not  unlike  those  of  Ni- 
phetos  in  form,  being  long  and  of  good  size.  Colour, 
a  charming  canary-yellow,  with  a  softer  shade  on 
inside  of  petals.  We  are  so  well  pleased  with 
this  variety,  that  we  are  growing  it  by  the 
thousand.  We  find  it  to  force  finely,  and  its 
buds  are  eagerly  sought  after.  A  beautiful  Rose 
for  bedding  purposes,  and  a  good  winter  bloomer. 

Ed.mon'D  de  Biauzat. — A  strong,  vigorous- 
growing  Rose,  with  fine  leathery  foliage  and  erect 
shoots.  The  petals  are  very  thick  in  texture,  but 
rather  short.  Colour,  peach,  tinged  with  salmon 
and  pink.  We  shall  have  to  test  it  further  before 
recommending  it. 

Marquis  Vivexs  — Carmine-rose,  centre  shaded 
bright  yellow,  delicate  and  beautiful  in  its  colour- 
ing. Not  unlike  Madame  Cusin  in  colour,  but  with 
buds  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  Safrano.  This 
variety,  from  its  freedom  of  bloom  and  exquisite 
colouring,  is  destined  to  be  used  extensively  by 
florists  for  forcing.  To  the  amateur  it  will  be 
welcome  in  the  bud  state  for  cutting  from,  but 
as  an  open  flower  it  cannot  be  considered  a 
success.  The  more  we  see  of  this  Rose  the  better 
we  like  it. 
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Flavian  Budillian. — Vigorous  in  growth,  with 
fine,  healthy  foliage.  Colour,  soft  tender  rose, 
with  brighter  shading  at  times.  Cannot  speak 
definitely  of  this  variety;  will  require  further  trial 
to  determine  its  standing. 

SussANE  Blanohet. — Colour  of  outer  petals  a 
clear  flesh  white  with  deep  flesh  centre.  Perfec- 
tion itself  in  colour,  and  charmingly  beautiful. 
In  shape  similar  to  certain  varieties  of  the  old 
Provence  Rose;  outer  petals  very  large  and  broad, 
with  short  inner  petals.  Of  delightful  fragrance. 
We  think  highly  of  this  beautiful  Rose,  and  if  it 
continues  to  preserve  the  same  charming  colours 
and  unique  form,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  in  great 
demand.  Foliage  large,  erect  in  growth  ;  beau- 
tiful. 

Souvenir  Victor  Hugo. — Bright  China  Rose, 
with  copper-yellow  centre;  ends  of  petals  suffused 
with  carmine.  A  charmingly  beautiful  combination 
of  colouring,  and  each  colour  blends  nicely  with  the 
other.  This  variety  will  take  rank  with  the  best, 
and  is  a  Rose  of  decided  merit.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  will  prove  useful  for  forcing.  The 
evident  relationship  to  Comtesse  de  la  Barthle 
assures  us  a  free  bloomer,  and  in  size  and  length 
of  bud  it  is  the  equal  of  the  best  Teas.  Of  merit. 
— E.  G.  Hill,  in  American  Florist. 


OWN-ROOT  ROSES. 


"T.  W.  G."  (p.  510)  states  "that  the  suckers  from 
the  base  of  the  plants  make  their  appearance  in 
July  just  as  the  flowers  are  about  to  open  ;  con- 
sequently, if  the  suckers  are  left  alone,  the  flowers 
seem  to  stand  still  and  never  attain  their  greatest 
possible  beauty,  or,  if  the  suckers  are  sacrificed 
to  the  flowers,  the  plant  is  damaged  for  the  next 
season."  The  first  may  happen  to  .some  extent, 
if  by  greatest  possible  beauty  is  meant  the 
highest  perfection  and  largest  size  for  showing, 
but  hardly  otherwise,  and,  besides,  the  suckers 
start  in  June,  not  July,  provided  the  shoots  of  the 
previous  season  are  pegged  down,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  either  the  previous  autumn  or  very  early  in 
the  spring.  So  treated,  I  have  not  found  the 
suckers  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  or  springing 
from  the  root-stocks  to  practically  or  sensibly  so 
lessen  the  supplies  of  food  to  the  flowering  shoots 
as  to  cause  the  blooms  on  the  latter  to  stand  still. 
On  the  contrary,  suckers  and  flowers  run  fairly 
well  abreast,  and  the  latter  develop  in  such 
numbers  and  to  such  perfection  as  to  make  own- 
root  Roses  by  far  the  most  useful  for  decorative 
efl'ects  in  the  garden,  and  for  cutting  for  all 
purposes,  except  showing  for  prizes.  Should, 
however,  the  suckers  of  any  particular  variety, 
or  in  any  exceptional  case,  manifest  any  tendency 
to  an  excess  of  vigour,  such  may  be  simply 
checked  in  two  ways  without  any  damage  to  the 
plant  for  the  next  season.  They  may  be  pegged 
down  to  the  level  of  the  flowering  branches,  and 
this  bending  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal 
checks  their  vigour  for  a  considerable  time.  A 
still  simpler  and  better  method  is  to  stop  the 
strongest  suckers  at  three  or,  at  the  most,  six 
eyes  from  their  base.  The  one  strong  shoot  will 
then  break  into  three  or  more,  and  as  the  season 
advances,  and  all  danger  from  any  excess  of 
vigour  has  beun  grown  out  of  the  plants,  the 
shoots  from  the  suckers  may  be  thinned  down  to 
such  numbers  as  sufficient  sjiace  can  be  found  for. 
One  more  very  important  point  must  be  noted 
here.  "  T.  W.  G."  writes,  "  In  the  case  of  worked 
plants,  these  strong  growths  from  the  base  of  the 
plant  do  not  appear  until  the  flowers  are  ex- 
panded, and  hence  never  interfere  with  the 
others."  My  experience  would  say  that,  as  a  rule, 
these  strong  shoots  do  not  appear  at  all  on  worked 
plants.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  but  they 
are  so  rare,  that  very  few  attempts  to  renew 
worked  plants,  tlirough  a  regular  succession  of 
strong  shoots  equivalent  in  regularity  of  develop- 
ment or  in  recuperative  force  to  suckers,  have 
proved  successful. 

Neither  have  I  found  the  difi'erence  in  time  in 
the  appearance  of  ba^e  shoots  from  v\o.-ked  plants 


and  that  of  suckers  anything  like  so  marked  as 
that  indicated  by  "T.  W.  G."  Possibly,  how- 
ever, this  rosarian  will  be  able  to  throw  further 
light  on  the  wide  disparity  of  time  in  the  appear- 
ance of  suckers  and  base  shoots  on  worked  plants, 
for  the  subject  is  one  of  vast  practical  importance, 
as  well  as  of  the  highest  physiological  interest. 
It  also  seems  almost  a  physical  impossibility  that 
the  few  roots  of  the  Brier  and  an  inch  or  two  of 
its  root-stock  should  have  the  power  of  holding 
back  the  Rosea  worked  upon  it  for  a  month  or  a 
fortnight.  Nay,  the  power  claimed  is  even  more 
marvellous  than  this,  for  it  is  an  elective  choice 
between  Rose  shoots  of  difl'erent  character,  viz., 
the  blooming  and  growing  ones,  the  former  keep- 
ing time  or  never  getting  in  advance  on  own-root 
Roses,  the  latter  being  made  through  the  magic 
of  the  Brier  stocks  to  lag  behind  them.  If  Brier 
stocks  can  do  this,  then  indeed  we  may  readily 
grant  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  them,  not  even 
the  making  of  Rose  roots  to  bloom  instead  of  their 
tops.  D.  T.  F. 


New  Rose  Comte  de  Paris.— The  Jovirnal  of 
the  Tuscany  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (Florence) 
publishes  a  plate  of  a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose 
distributed  under  this  name.  It  is  described  as  super- 
latively good ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  bright 
red,  shading  to  velvety  purple  ;  the  stalks  are  stroog, 
so  that  the  blooms  are  seen  to  advantage.  The 
blooms,  when  open  are,  on  account  of  the  regularity 
of  the  petals,  excellent ;  while,  in  the  bud  state,  they 
are  invaluable  for  cutting.  Altogether  "it  is  a  plant 
that  no  Rose  lover  would  be  without."  The  name  is 
not  well  chosen,  as  there  is  a  Rose  already  in  gardens 
under  the  title  of  Comte  de  Paris. 

Boses  for  a  small  garden.— Twelve  dsvarf 
plants  may  consist  of  three  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
one  each  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Abel  Carriere,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Captain  Christy, 
Charles  LefebvTe,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Victor 
Verdier,  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  For  walls 
I  should  recommend  (;!loire  de  Dijon,  Aimi'e  Vi- 
bert.  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Devoniensis, 
and  Jules  Margoctin.  In  this  selection  of  eighteen 
plants,  I  have  suggested  planting  four  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  for  the  reason  that  it  is,  without  doubt,  by 
far  the  best  outdoor  Rose  grown,  and  will  pro- 
duce during  the  season  more  satisfactory  blooms 
for  cutting  than  any  other  Rose — which,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  chief  object.  Devoniensis  is  a  more 
beautiful  flower,  especially  in  the  bud  state,  but 
then  the  proportion  of  bloom  is  about  one  to  six. 
Aimee  Vibert,  with  its  vigorous  growth  and 
beautiful  foliage,  clad  in  summer  with  a  canopy  of 
snow-white  blossoms,  is  very  beautiful,  but  still 
not  to  bo  compared  in  usefulness  to  (iloire  de 
Dijon,  which  from  May  until  November  yields 
blooms  of  excellent  quality,  shape,  and  perfume. 
As  regards  stocks,  have  them  on  the  common 
Brier  and  plant  low,  so  that  they  may  form 
"  own  roots." — J.  K. 

Sunless  propagating  houses  -One  of  the  relics 
of  the  past  is  assuming  considerable  importance 
in  connection  with  many  Rose-growing  establish- 
ments, says  the  Ameriran  Florist,  and  to  the  north- 
side  houses  may  be  attributed  no  small  amount  of 
blame  for  the  degeneracy  in  the  vital  energies  of 
the  Rose.  Let  us  for  a  moment  reflect  on  the 
modus  operandi  in  vogue  in  many  places.  Cut- 
tings of  Roses  are  taken  from  plants  grown  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sun  and  in  a  temperature  produc- 
tive of  fine  growth,  and  are  supposed  to  be  full  of 
life  and  vigour.  The  next  step  is  to  remove  them 
to  a  sunless  house  with  top  temperature  in  the 
forties.  This  lowering  of  temperature  and  avoid- 
ance of  sunshine  is  considered  essential  by  some  of 
the  leading  lights  in  the  Rose-growing  world. 
Reflection  will  show  at  once  the  unnaturalness  of 
the  whole  operation.  The  change  is  so  sudden, 
that  a  check  is  given  to  the  future  plant's  action, 
and  granulation  is  retarded  instead  of  accelerated, 
and  consequently  we  have  that  sickly,  watery 
look  so  prevalent  in  establishments  where  this 
method  is  practised.  Better  by  far  plant  your 
cuttings  on  a  bed  with  full  southern  exposure, 
using  light  paper  shading  in  the  middle  of  the 


day,  when  the  sun  is  hottest,  and  that  for  only  a 
limited  time  after  the  cuttings  are  inserted.  Ex- 
perience will  prove  and  common  sense  will  endorse 
this  method  as  against  the  practice  so  commonly 
employed.  Every  observing  man  will  see  at  once 
the  desirability  of  securing  the  beneficent  rays  of 
the  sun  to  not  only  preserve,  but  help  along  the 
cutting  after  granulation  has  commenced.  If  we 
all  practised  the  saucer-and-sun  method  in  rooting 
our  Roses  it  would  be  far  better  with  the  Rose, 
especially  our  forcing  varieties.  I  know  I  am 
treading  on  the  toes  of  many  -who  profess  to  know 
all  about  Rose  propagation,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
back  old  Sol  and  common  sense  against  all  the 
theories  in  the  world. 


Flower  Garden. 


TULIP  BULB  "DROPPERS." 
As  a  grower  of  the  Tulip  in  its  florist  varieties,  and 
for  many  years  a  raiser  of  it  from  seed,  I  have  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  the  "dropper." 
It  is,  however,  a  form,  whether  of  renewal  or  of  in- 
crease, which  is  not  adopted  by  the  full-sized 
flowering  bulb.  This  produces  the  new  one  for 
the  following  year,  upon  the  radical  plate  of  the 
old  one,  while  offsets  are  attached  to  the  same 
part  also,  nestling  at  the  base  of  the  folds  of  the 
parent  bulb.  Occasionally  an  axillary  offset  is 
formed  at  the  junction  of  the  lowest  leaf  with  the 
flower-stem,  but  never  up  and  down  the  bulb  in 
the  way  that  the  fat  Window  Onion  (Ornitho- 
galum  longibracteatum)  or  Vallota  purpurea  pro- 
duces offsets.  Neither  is  the  "dropper  "  but  very 
occasionally  formed  by  offset  bulbs,  unless  they  are 
very  small,  say  from  the  size  of  a  Hazel-nut  down- 
wards. It  is  in  the  seedling  bulb  of  the  Tulip 
in  the  years  before  it  blooms  that  we  find  the 
"dropper"  as  the  all  but  invariable  form  of  re- 
production. 

Some  "dropjiers"  of  the  larger  sort  will  have 
an  offset  or  two,  and  there  is  very  often  a  tiny 
bulb  left  behind  on  the  site  of  the  remains  of  the 
old  exhausted  bulblet.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
tedious  "dropper"  that  we  cannot  flower  the 
Tulip  from  seed  in  less  time  than  from  five  to 
seven  years.  It  might  not  so  much  matter  if  but 
one  "  dropper  "  were  produced,  although  the  tube 
that  carries  it  down  is  always  at  the  cost  of  the 
"dropper's"  substance.  The  loss  and  delay  occur 
through  there  being  several  of  these  "droppers," 
varying  but  little  in  size  in  each  case,  and  of 
which  only  the  largest  can  be  selected,  to  avoid 
growing  a  vast  accumulation  of  what  may  be 
but  worthless  when  they  bloom.  Thus  the  ad- 
vance in  the  seedling  Tulip  bulb  is  very  small  up 
to  the  fourth  year,  by  which  time  some  are  bold 
enough  to  renew  the  bulb  on  the  radical  plate, 
after  which  they  rapidly  attain  a  flowering  size. 

It  is  crediting  the  "dropper"  with  too  much 
sagacity  and  too  fine  an  instinct  to  suppose  that 
it  descends  in  order  to  place  the  bulb  in  a  proper 
deepness  of  earth.  The  Tulip  is  not  at  all  parti- 
cular to  an  inch,  though  from  3  inches  to  4  inches 
is  the  customary  depth  of  planting.  A  bulb  that 
may  have  accidentally  been  dug  in  will  cheerfully 
come  through  P2  inches,  and  bloom,  too.  I  have 
planted  young  seedling  bulbs  both  deej)  and  shal- 
low, and  always  found  the  "dropper."  I  have 
left  "droppers"  two  years  in  the  ground,  and 
found  them  "droppers"  still.  They  are  not  soon 
out  of  their  depth,  and  can  easily  avoid  that, 
either  by  shortening  their  descent  or  by  the  up- 
ward direction  at  first  of  the  hollow  underground 
pipe,  at  the  end  of  which,  as  in  a  sac,  they  are 
developed.  I  have  unsuccessfully  tried  to  discon- 
tinue the  "dropper"  by  the  experiment  of  plant- 
ing two-year-old  seedling  bulbs  so  shallow  that  I 
could  watch  the  "dropper  "  shoot  appear.  I  have 
removed  it  forthwith,  but  only  to  find  another 
one  produced,  and  after  the  removal  of  this, 
another  still,  till  at  last  I  felt  obliged  to  let  one 
go  for  fear  of  exhausting  the  plant.  It  used  to 
be  a  practice  to  offer  a  formidable  check  to  "drop- 
pers "  in  the  shape  of  large  broken  crocks  or 
coarse  drainage  materials  a  little  way  below  the 
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Boil.  These  impediments,  however,  had  no  effect 
beyond  that  of  distorting  some  of  the  new  bulbs, 
according  as  a  "  dropper"  had  flattened  its  nose 
against  a  big  crock,  or  had  taken  a  sort  of  nega- 
tive impression  of  a  broken  brick. 

"Droppers"  start  either  from  the  base  of  the 
young  bulb  downwards,  or  emerge  from  the  top, 
and  then  descend,  probably  regulating  their 
course  at  first  by  the  way  of  the  least  resistance, 
or  the  direction  in  which  their  shooting  point  may 
be  laid.  But  why  the  young  seedling  bulb  should 
have  no  single  leading  bulb-germ  like  those  ma- 
ture in  size,  but  several  that  strive  for  the  mastery ; 
and  why  these  bulb-germs  instead  of  clustering  at 
a  mother's  side,  as  offsets  do,  should  be  sent  away 
from  home  as  "  droppers,"  I  think  we  cannot  tell. 
We  only  know  that  it  is  the  seedling  habit  of  the 
Tulip  always,  and  of  very  small  offsets  not  infre- 
quently.     D.  F.  Horner. 

BurtoH-in-Lonsdale. 


week  in  December,  when  a  frost-nip  spoiled  them. 
I  hope  that  the  identity,  or  otherwise,  of  these 
two  plants  will  be  clearly  established. — T.  Smith. 


best  spike  measured  about  a  foot  in  length.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  makes  it  very  desirable.  It  is 
apparently  rare,  though  introduced  a  number  of  years 
ago. 


THE  AFRICAN  LILY. 

(AliAPANTHUS    UJIBELLATDS.) 

This  fine  old  favourite  is  one  of  the  many  Cape 
plants  that  do  good  service  in  English  gardens. 
Though  not  available  as  a  hardy  plant  through- 
out the  country,  it  is  in  very  general  use  in  pots 
or  tubs  to  stand  out  in  the  summer.  Its  bold, ! 
massive  character,  both  of  flower  and  foliage,  | 
especially  adapts  it  for  association  with  masonry, 
hence  its  most  frequent  use  as  an  ornament  on 
terraces,    steps    and    entrances.    It   grows  and  | 


Old  double  yellow  Wall- 
flower.— This  is  a  favourite 
with  cottagers  in  this  locality; 
in  summer  bushes  of  it  may 
be  seen  laden  with  golden 
blossoms,  which  render  the 
air  redolent  with  perfume. 
Like  many  old  -  fashioned 
flowers,  this  possesses somany 
good  qualities,  that  one  won- 
ders how  it  could  ever  have 
fallen  into  disrepute.  Of 
course,  the  comparative  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  on  this 
coast  has  much  to  do  with 
its  abundance ;  it  rarely  gets 
injured  by  frost,  and  when 
once  planted  itlastsforyears, 
spreading  out  into  large 
bushes.  The  soil  being  natu  - 
rally  light  and  dry  favours 
sturdy  growth,  which  gets 
well  ripened,  and  its  hardi- 
nessistherebyincreased.  Itis 
readily  propagated  by  means 
of  slipsorcuttings.  Theusual 
plan  with  the  cottagers  is  to 
slip  off  small  side,  flowerless 
shoots  in  autumn,  and  insert 
them  in  a  shaded  spot  where 
they  remain  until  the  follow- 
ing spring:  they  are  then 
transferred  to  permanent 
quarters.  For  supplying  cut 
flowers  this  Wallflower  is  in- 
valuable, as  its  bloom-spikes 
are  large  and  expand  regu- 
larly. Anyone  desirous  of 
growing  this  really  tine  plant 
in  cold,  wet  soil  where  frost 
is  severe  should  plant  it  close 
to  a  wall,  and  take  the  pre- 
caution of  having  a  reserve 
of  young  plants  in  a  cold 
frame.  In  many  parts  this 
old-fashioned  ^Vallflower  has 
been  superseded  by  the 
double  German  variety,  but 
the  last  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  this  fine  old  plant,  and  it 
ought  to  be  more  generally  grown  than  it  is, 
J.  G. ,  Oo-iport, 


The  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus).    Engrixved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photogi-aph. 


flowers  admirably  planted  out  in  a  cold  green- 
house or  conservatory  where  the  glistening  dark 

'green  leaves   seem  to  be  always  in  good  order. 

Siphocampylos  bicolor.— This  is  quite  hardy  The  fast-growing  roots  have  great  bursting  power, 
at  ISewry,  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  sunny  wall  .^id  ^^g  betide  any  vase  of  ordinary  pottery  in 
where  it  never  getsany  other  protection.     When  |  ^^,^^^y  (hey  are  confined  ;  they  are  only  safe  in 


I  first  saw  the  coloured  plate  of  Lobelia  Cava 
nillesi,  it  struck  me  as  being  identical  with  this 
Siphocampylos,  a  plant  not  frequently  met  with, 
though  good  and  ornamental.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  it  gets  killed  down  annually,  but  it  shoots 
up  again  in  spring  in  a  very  ^igorous  manner. 
It  usually  attains  4  feet  in  height,  and  sometimes, 
in  very  genial  summers,  even  more.  Its  pretty 
red  and  yellow  blossoms  are  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion, and  continue  long  in  beauty  ;  in  fact,  this 
season  they  kept  in  good  condition  until  the  first 


wooden  tubs  strongly  hooped  with  iron. 


Hedychium  carneuin. — Of  the  various  epecies 
of  Hedychium  this  is  one  of  the  best.  It  has  recently 
flowered  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  has 
been  much  finer  than  the  figures  in  the  Butanical 
Mtifjazine  and  Roscoe's  "  Scitaminese  "  represent  it  to 
be.  The  flesh  or  salmon  colour  of  the  flowers,  too,  is 
much  brighter.  It  grows  about  4  feet  high;  the 
leaves  are  lanceolate  and  almost  IS  inches  lorg  ;  the 


PLANTS  FOR  WINTER  BORDERS. 

A  WISE  gardener  will  always  make  provision  for 
furnishing  lawn  borders  with  spring-blooming 
plants  and  bulbs  which  would  produce  a  pretty 
eft'ect  in  spring,  and  also  relieve  the  bare  appear- 
ance of  empty  beds  during  the  dullest  and  darkest 
time  of  the  year,  say  from  November  to  February, 
when  people  are  often  confined  to  the  house,  and 
the  view  from  its  windows  is  the  only  one  obtain- 
able. Many  of  the  most  effective  spring  flowers 
that  are  annually  raised  from  seed,  such  as 
Silenes,  Nemophilas,  and  others,  will  not  stand 
ordinary  winters  if  sown  early 
enough  to  fill  the  beds  before 
frost  sets  in ;  if  sown  late  and 
the  plants  are  small,  they  are 
hardy  enough,  but  beds  filled 
with  them  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory  until  spring 
growth  commences  and  the 
bulbs  begin  to  break  through 
the  soil.  After  trying  several 
combinations  for  producing 
a  cheerful  effect  from  the 
time  the  summer  bedding 
plants  are  removed  until  the 
season  comes  round  for  re- 
placing them,  I  find  that  the 
most  satisfactory  plan  by 
which  we  can  get  beds  really 
well  furnished  and  full  of 
brilliant  or  graceful  foliage, 
supplemented  by  a  mixture 
of  flowering  plants  and  bulbs 
as  the  spring  advances,  is  to 
obtain  a  quantity  of  very 
yf^"j:iy\^^-  dwarf  well-rooted  evergreen 

-/^^^g^^^^  shrubs,  such  as  Hollies,  Rho- 
r^^^^^^^^fe  dodendrons,  Euonymuses, 
Laurustinuses,  Laurels,  Bar- 
berries, Aucubas,  Heaths, 
Arbor-vita'S,  Cupressus,  Ju- 
nipers, Vincas,  and  others, 
and  with  them  fill  the  centres 
of  large  beds  or  vases  quite 
full,  edging  with  hardy 
flowering  or  fine  -  foliaged 
plants  and  bulbs  in  propor- 
tion to  size.  In  the  case  of 
large  beds,  an  outer  edging 
may  be  made  of  Golden 
Feather  Pyrethrum,  London 
Pride,  Crocuses  mixed  ;  and 
a  second  line  may  be  of  Myo- 
sotis,  Silene,  &c. ,  with  Hya- 
cinths or  Tulips,  and  a  back 
line  of  Wallflowers,  with  Nar- 
cissi or  Jonquils.  Smaller 
beds  should  only  have  one 
line  of  flowering  plants,  and 
the  bulbs  should  be  planted 
between  the  dwarf  shrubs. 
These  look  at  all  times  bright 
and  cheerful,  and,  being 
perfectly  hardy,  defy  all 
weathers.  Shrubs  are  as  easily  obtainable  in  any 
quantity  as  bulbs,  and  if  shortened  back  both 
root  and  branch  in  spring,  when  planted  in  their 
summer  quarters  they  will  last  several  seasons,  or 
when  too  large  for  this  purpose,  they  may  be  finally 
utilised  for  making  new  plantations  and  improving 
the  borders  of  woodland  walks.  Sheltered  positions 
might  be  reserved  for  Pansies,  Daisies,  and  the 
earliest  harbingers  of  spring,  as  in  mild  seasons 
they  are  seldom  destitute  of  floral  beauty. 

G.  H. 


Fuchsia  simplicaulis. — This  is  a  very  beautiful 
Fuchsia,  somewhat  similar  to  F.  dependens.  In  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  it  grows  close  under  the 
roof  of  a  greenhouse,  in  which  its  pendulous  racemes 
are  very  effective.     The  stems  are  long  and  branch 
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l5Ut  little  ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  pass  into  leafy 
bracts  among  the  flowers,  which  are  long  and  Ijright 
crimson  in  colour.  The  petals  are  shorter  than  the 
sepals,  while  those  of  F.  dependens  are  ecjual  in  length. 
It  is  a  very  suitable  plant  for  pillars. 


Fruit  Garden. 


DWARF  APPLE   TREES. 

Wheee  there  is  a  possibility  of  establishing  a 
good  orchard  of  standard  trees  on  the  Crab  stock 
this  win  be  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  profitable 
method  of  growing  Apples.  One  fine  tree  will 
frequently  produce  more  fruit  than  a  dozen  or 
more  dwarfs,  but  the  latter  are  not  to  be  alto- 
gether despised,  as  they  can  be  made  very  service- 
able in  small  as  well  as  in  large  gardens,  and  a  few 
good  fruits  are  better  than  none  at  all.  We  un- 
fortunately have  very  few  orchard  trees,  and  have 
to  depend  principally  upon  the  dwarf  or  bush- 
shaped  trees  which  surround  aljout  one-half  of  the 
vegetable  garden.  Some  of  the  latter  have  been 
established  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  others 
have  been  quite  recently  planted.  It  is  the  com- 
paratively young  trees  that  are  the  most  profit- 
able, and  it  is  my  practice  to  gradually  replace 
the  worn-out,  much  too  deeply-rooted  old  ones 
with  young  ones  fresh  from  the  nurseries.  We 
purchase  what  are  known  as  pyramids,  but  this 
shape  is  rather  unsuited  to  the  habit  of  the  Apple, 
although  it  answers  well  for  Pears.  Our  first 
proceeding,  therefore,  after  planting  is  to  boldly 
cut  out  the  centre  of  the  tree.  This  has  the  effect 
of  diverting  the  sap  to  the  formation  of  much 
stouter  .side  branches,  of  which  there  are  usually 
about  fifteen.  If  there  were  much  fewer,  it  might 
be  advisable  to  cut  back  all  the  side  branches  to 
within  6  inches  of  the  stem,  the  most  weakly  ones 
being  the  most  severely  shortened.  Sometimes 
merely  shortening  one  or  two  of  the  stoutest 
branches  will  be  followed  by  sufficient  breaks  to 
complete  the  number  required  for  the  foundation 
of  a  good  tree.  Not  being  pressed  for  room,  nor 
very  particular  about  the  shape  of  a  tree  so  long 
as  the  bi-anches  are  evenly  distributed,  we  do  not 
resort  to  the  use  of  stakes,  but  those  who  may 
wish  for  well-formed  specimens  are  advised  to 
place  a  moderately  strong  and  straight  stake  to 
each  main  branch;  in  this  manner  a  good  even 
double  circle  of  straight  limbs  may  be  formed. 
Fi-om  these  a  few  laterals  also  allowed  to  extend 
are  sufficient,  and  a  profitable  tree  is  thus  formed 
without  much  trouble.  I  readily  admit  that  a 
well  formed  pyramid  is  usually  more  attractive  in 
appearance  than  these  headed-down  trees,  but  in 
most  cases  where  the  latter  plan  of  training  is 
adopted  a  maximum  of  growth  and  a  minimum  of 
fruit  are  the  result.  Unless  every  branch  receives 
the  full  benefit  of  light  and  air  little  fruit  will  be 
produced,  and  many  pyramids  bear  only  on  the 
"outer  surface  of  the  tree;  whereas  a  properly 
managed  bush  fruits  as  much  on  the  inside  as  on 
the  outside  branches.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of 
summer  pruning  is  now  attempted  with  our  bush 
trees,  whether  these  be  -1  feet  or  V2  feet  high  ;  all 
the  pruning  which  they  receive  is  done  about  this 
time. 

In  the  case  of  young  trees  only  the  surplus 
laterals,  or  those  not  required  for  fui-nishing  the 
future  main  branches,  are  cut  hard  back  to  within 
■2  inches  of  the  starting  point,  all  the  rest  being 
retained  at  full  length.  Strong  well  matured 
wood,  if  shortened  in  the  old  style,  only  results  in 
the  production  of  still  more  strong  shoots  ;  whereas 
If  left  full  length,  it  not  unfrequently  forms  fruit 
buds  at  nearly  every  joint.  Thus  trees  planted  in 
1SS3  bore  well  this  year,  three  and  four  dozen  fine 
fruits  being  taken  from  several  of  them,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  the  leading  growths,  as  well  as  strong 
laterals,  that  were  reserved  full  length  last  winteT- 
are  now  well  set  with  fruit  buds.  No  root-pruning 
has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  bring  about  this 
satisfactory  state  of  atl'airs,  nor  is  this  often  neces- 
sary when  the  knife  is  withheld.  Some  of  the  trees 
are  on  the  Paradise  stock,  but  the  majority  are  on 
the  Crab,  and  the  latter  soon  become  as  fruitful 
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as  the  former,  besides  being  much  more  robust. 
When  the  trees  have  reached  the  desired  height 
(many  of  ours  are  12  feet  high  and  12  feet  through) 
the  main  branches  should  be  stojiped  at  the  winter 
pruning,  and  all  lateral  growths  also  spurred  back, 
every  main  branch  eventually  becoming  well 
clothed  with  fruit  spurs.  In  a  few  instances,  where 
the  trees  had  become  unfruitful  from  various 
causes,  we  left  several  laterals  full  length,  and 
these  have  since  borne  well,  also  apparently  reno- 
vating some  of  the  more  stunted  of  them,  but,  as 
before  mentioned,  I  have  more  faith  in  young 
trees  than  renovated  old  ones — unless  taken  in 
hand  at  the  roots  as  well  as  the  tops.  Very  old 
trees  will  not  always  recover  from  the  effects  of 
rough  root  treatment ;  we  have  a  row  here  only 
just  recovering  from  the  effects  of  lifting  and  re- 
planting, operations  which  were  to  have  done  them 
so  much  good.  Twelve  years  ago  my  predecessor 
took  every  pains  -with  them,  doing  one  half  of 
the  tree  one  winter  and  the  remainder  the  next. 
They  were  too  old  for  close  pruning  ;  but  since  I 
have  allowed  a  thin  sprinkling  of  laterals  to  re- 
main, a  marked  improvement  has  been  the  result. 
I  believe  in  lifting  all  the  trees,  no  matter  in  what 
shape  they  may  be  trained,  once  early  in  their 
career,  or,  say,  when  they  have  been  planted 
about  three  or  four  years,  not  so  much  with  the 
view  of  inducing  fruitfulness  as  to  check  the 
downward  tendency  of  many  strong  roots.  No 
sub-soils,  and  especially  those  of  a  cold,  clayey 
nature,  are  suitable  as  a  rooting  medium,  and 
trees  kept  rooting  nearer  the  surface  are  the  most 
fruitful  and  the  longest  to  remain  in  good  health. 
EsPALiEKs. — I  have  not  seen  many  examples  of 
espalier- trained  trees  in  the  western  or  midland 
districts,  but  in  the  home  counties  and  in  North 
Wales  this  old-fashioned  plan  of  training  Apple 
trees  still  finds  adherents.  It  has  still  much  to 
recommend  it,  and  for  small  gardens  it  is  especi- 
ally suitable.  A  row  of  trees  at  the  back  of  herba- 
ceous borders  serves  to  neatly  divide  these  from 
the  rest  of  the  garden,  and  besides  being  fairly 
ornamental  they  bear  generally  heavy  crops  of 
good  fruit.  Then,  instead  of  bush  or  pyramid 
trees  in  a  line  with  and  near  the  principal  garden 
walks,  espaliers  may  be  substituted,  these  en- 
croaching much  less  upon  the  limited  garden 
space.  Many  nurserymen  still  supply  small  es- 
palier or  horizontally  trained  trees,  and  these, 
being  duly  planted  on  fairly  good  garden  soil,  soon 
attain  a  serviceable  size.  Each  probably  would 
have  about  three  tiers  of  branches  I)  inches  apart, 
and  a  strong  leading  shoot.  The  latter  should  at 
planting  time  or  soon  after  be  shortened  to  about 
10  inches  of  the  topmost  pair  of  branches,  and 
from  the  young  growths  eventually  resulting,  the 
topmost  should  be  staked  upright,  and  two  near 
to  this,  and  as  nearly  oppositely  placed  as  possible, 
should  be  trained  horizontally,  the  rest  being 
stopped.  This  should  be  annually  repeated  till 
such  times  as  a  height  of  4  feet  or  5  feet  is  reached, 
when  no  leader  should  be  reserved.  Some  sup- 
port the  main  branches  with  neat  upright  stakes 
placed  about  IS  inches  apart,  but  these  stakes, 
even  if  tarred  or  charred  at  the  lower  ends,  natu- 
rally do  not  last  long.  A  wire  fence  is  neater  and 
more  durable.  In  the  latter  case  as  many  wires 
as  there  are  tiers  of  branches  are  required,  and  if 
the  trees  are  planted  from  1,5  feet  to  is  feet  apart, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  neat  and  continuous 
fence  of  Apple  trees  will  be  formed.  If  espaliers 
cannot  be  purchased,  a  start  may  be  made  with 
maidens.  These,  having  one  straight  unjjruned 
growth,  will  require  to  be  cut  back  to  within 
!» inches  of  the  ground,  the  subsequent  treatment 
being  exactly  the  same  as  that  recommended  for 
the  older  trained  trees.  JVIany  now  prefer  to  start 
with  maidens,  as  they  are  found  to  grow  more 
strongly  than  the  more  stunted  older  trees,  and  in 
time  to  surpass  the  latter.  None  of  the  reserved  side 
branches  should  be  shortened  in  any  way  till  their 
limit  is  reached,  but  all  lateral  growth  from  these 
as  well  as  the  main  stem  may  be  lightly  stopped 
in  summer,  when  this  can  be  done  with  the  finger 
and  thumb,  spurring  them  back  to  within  2  inches 
of  the  old  wood  at  the  winter  pruning.  If  this 
treatment  is  not  accompanied  with  fruitfulness. 


then  root-pruning  should  be  resorted  to,  though 
this  should  not  be  done  till  the  tree  is  of  good  size 
or  has  reached  its  full  height,  or  the  severe  check 
necessarily  given  may  stop  all  further  healthy  de- 
velopment. On  no  account  should  any  strong 
central  shoots  be  allowed  to  run  up  above  the 
horizontal  growths,  or  these  will  soon  attract  all 
the  sap  from  the  latter,  rendering  them  com- 
paratively useless.  I  ought  to  add  that,  if  the 
trees  are  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock,  they  must 
be  planted  not  more  than  12  feet  apart,  otherwise 
gaps  will  always  be  observable  in  the  fence. 

Cordons  do  not  as  yet  find  much  favour  with 
gardeners,  but  they  are  suitable  for  all  places,  and 
for  covering  circular  trellises  and  archways  they 
are  sometimes  tried  with  very  good  results.  At 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  there  is  a  fine  lot  of 
horizontally-trained  cordons,  three  lines  of  them 
in  dillerent  heights  so  as  to  slope  to  the  front, 
completely  surrounding  one  of  the  large  quarters 
of  the  kitchen  garden.  Each  tree  consists  of  two 
main  branches  trained  in  opposite  directions,  and 
three  unbroked  lines,  supported  by  strong  wires, 
are  in  this  manner  obtained.  Some  of  the  trees 
when  I  saw  them  were  fruited  so  as  to  resemble 
somewhat  the  proverbial  rope  of  Onions,  and  the 
produce  was  also  of  a  very  superior  character.  It 
is  a  simple  matter  to  train  these  cordons  in  any 
direction  or  form  needed,  the  leading  branches 
being  regularly  laid  in  to  their  full  length,  and  all 
laterals  treated  as  advised  in  the  case  of  the 
espaliers.  Any  that  are  inclined  to  be  very 
vigorous  must  be  root-pruned  occasionally,  or  no 
fruit  will  be  obtained,  and  that  is  one  drawback 
attached  to  the  system,  root-pruning  in  many 
gardens  being  necessarily,  at  least,  a  bi-yearly 
operation.  Sometimes  cordons  commence  bearing 
the  season  following  planting,  and  continue  an- 
nually to  bloom  and  fruit  if  not  damaged  by  frost. 
In  this  case  they  are  liable  to  become  stunted,  and 
will  require  to  be  lifted  and  replanted  in  fresh  and 
rather  rich  compost,  much  of  the  fruit  also  being 
removed  early  in  order  to  induce  a  more  free 
growth.  Cordons  on  dwarfing  stocks  are  particu- 
larly to  be  recommended  to  those  who  may  require 
a  quick  return  for  their  outlay,  or  who  may  wish 
to  form  a  large  collection  of  varieties.  They  com- 
mence to  bear  at  once,  and  may  be  planted  thickly, 
or,  say,  in  lines  IS  inches  apart,  and  for  training 
up  stakes  or  over  trellises  15  inches  from  plant  to 
plant. 

Selkctio.xs  of  suiT.^iiLE  v.\RiETiES.  — For  bush, 
espalier,  and  cordon  trees  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing most  suitable,  all  being  good,  well  tried 
varieties,  and  arranged  somewhat  in  their  order 
of  ripening.  For  dessert  purposes  we  have 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Gravenstein,  King  of  Pippins, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Maigil,  Braddick's  Non- 
pareil, Ross  Nonpareil,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Pear- 
son's Plate,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Northern  Spy, 
Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  Cockle  Pippin,  and 
Sturmer  Pippin,  and,  if  more  than  these  are 
wanted,  I  can  recommend  Summer  Golden  Pippin, 
Wormsley  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Wyken  Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Nonpareil,  and  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The 
best  culinary  Apples  are  Carlisle  Codlin,  Lord 
Sufiield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Stirling  Castle,  Emperor  Alexander,  Golden  Noble, 
Cellini,  Lord  Derby,  Echlinville,  Kentish  Pippin, 
Warner's  King,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Tower  of 
tilamis,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Royal  Somerset, 
Alfriston,  London  Pippin,  Winter  Greening, 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  and  Norfolk  Beaufin. 

W.  I.  M. 

Fruit  buds. — Seldom  have  leaf  and  bloom 
buds  on  Black  Currant  and  on  Gooseberry  bushes 
shown  up  so  prominently  as  now.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause — and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  very 
fine  and  lengthened  autumn  season  which  we  have 
had — it  will  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  note 
next  spring  what  is  the  result  of  tliis  early 
development.  Whilst  some  may  regard  it  as 
indicative  of  a  good  crop  next  year,  others  may 
feel  that  such  early  budding  renders  the  trees 
liable  to  injury  from  severe  weather.     On  Apple 
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trees  there  is  also  an  early  swelling  up  of  fruit 
buds  visible,  but  that  may  be  the  natural  result  of 
Bparse  cropping  during  the  past  year.  One 
advantage  of  this  early  plumping  up  of  the  buds 
is  that  winter  pruning  can  be  better  done  than  if 
the  buds  were  less  prominent.  Still  further,  it 
may  be  wise  with  such  promise  of  strong  growth 
before  us  to  prune  more  freely  than  is  usual,  for  if 
the  ti-ees  are  about  to  carry  heavy  crops,  it  .should 
be  our  care  to  assist  them  by  judicious  thinning 
rather  before  the  crop  is  due  than  afterwards. 
The  roots  are  then  less  distressed  and  more 
capable  of  recuperating  during  the  following  year. 
When  trees  make  gross  growth  and  produce  little 
fruit  we  find  it  desirable  to  furnish  some  root 
check,  but  when  heavy  crops  are  produced  with, 
of  course,  lessened  growth,  then  all  possible  root 
action  is  needful.  The  very  best  help  in  such 
cases  is  pruning  in  good  time  and  mulching  with 
manure. — A.  U. 


RENOVATING  OLD  VINES. 
I  \VA.s  recently  asked  to  look  at  a  large  vinery 
planted  mostly  with  Black  Hamburgh  (irapes. 
The  Vines  were  not  very  old,  but  a  moment's 
inspection  revealed  the  fact  that  they  were  badly 
managed,  especially  as  regards  the  training  of 
the  young  wood.  Not  only  were  they  badly 
trained  last  season,  but  they  had  been  badly 
managed  from  the  first.  Now  Vines,  such  as 
those  in  question,  which  were  certainly  not  more 
than  twelve  years  old,  could  not  be  called  old 
Vines  in  need  of  renovating ;  and  yet  if  they 
were  pruned  and  trained  in  the  same  way  much 
longer,  the  bunches,  which  were  very  small,  and 
the  Grapes  poor  in  quality,  would  get  gradually 
smaller  and  smaller,  until  their  value  as  a  maiket- 
aHIe  commodity  would  not  be  sullicient  to  balance 
the  expense  of  their  culture.  The  system  of  train- 
ing seemed  to  be  thi'S  :  The  rods  were  led  up  too 
thickly  in  the  first  place,  and  by  bad  management 
had  not  broken  regularly  throughout  their  length. 
Some  of  the  spurs  were  therefore  too  close  to  each 
other,  and  others  too  far  apart.  The  pruning  had 
been  badly  managed  ;  one  shoot  from  each  spur 
is  sufficient,  but  in  this  case  several  growths  had 
been  produced  and  allowed  to  grow.  These,  in 
their  turn,  were  cut  back  until  quite  a  cluster  of 
growths  pushed  from  each  spur  ;  and  nowhere  in 
the  hou.se  were  young  rods  being  trained  up  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  and  this  in  a  house 
about  100  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide.  Such  a 
house,  if  well  managed,  ought  to  produce  a  grand 
lot  of  (irapes  year  after  year.  But  it  should  be 
well  understood  that  good  management  consists 
not  only  in  pruning  properly  at  the  resting  season, 
but  far  more  in  training  the  young  growths  in  the 
right  way  after  they  have  been  sutiiciently  thinned 
out. 

I  have  more  than  once  had  to  deal  with  Vines 
badly  trained  as  well  as  exhausted,  apparently 
from  old  age.  In  one  instance  the  leaves  and 
fruit  were  quite  smothered  with  mildew,  owing  to 
the  border  being  badly  drained,  an  evil  further 
intensified  by  the  rain  water  being  allowed  to  run 
from  the  roof  on  to  the  border.  The  first  opera- 
tion was  to  provide  gutters  to  carry  otf  the  rain 
water,  and  a  good  tank  in  which  to  collect  it.  As 
the  outside  border  was  in  the  worst  condition  that 
was  seen  to  first,  and  an  examination  revealed  the 
fact  that  it  had  never  been  properly  made.  I  had 
a  deep  trench  dug  out  parallel  with  the  vinery, 
and  at  the  part  of  the  intended  border  furthest 
removed  from  the  front  wall.  This  was  dug  out 
to  the  depth  of  .3  feet.  The  next  operation  was  to 
fork  out  the  whole  of  the  soil  contained  in  the 
border,  taking  care  to  save  as  many  of  the  roots  as 
possible.  The  latter  were  all  tied  up  against  the 
front  wall  and  covered  with  mats  to  keep  them 
fresh.  We  now  put  in  about  G  inches  of  drainage 
composed  of  old  brickbats;  over  this  was  placed 
some  turf  with  the  Grass  side  down.  The  com- 
post, which  had  been  previously  prepared,  was 
wheeled  in,  and  the  roots  spread  out  at  the  level 
of  the  path.  Six  inches  in  depth  of  the  compost 
were  then  placed  over  them,  and  over  all  a  dress- 
ing of  3  Inches  or  4  inches  of  decayed  stable 


manure.  A  drain  to  carry  off  superfluous  water 
was  also  laid  down  at  the  outside  of  the  border 
and  parallel  with  it.  The  inside  border  was  not 
disturbed,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  roots  there 
would  be  required  to  start  the  Vines  into  vigorous 
growth.  Three  parts  of  the  old,  stumpy,  and 
perfectly  useless  wood  were  cut  out,  its  place 
being  supplied  during  the  season  with  vigorous 
young  canes,  made  during  the  first  season,  the 
whole  length  of  the  rafters.  They  were  also 
allowed  sufiicient  space  in  which  to  develop 
laterals,  and  none  of  the  growths  were  over- 
crowded. We  had  a  very  few  good  ti  rapes  as 
well  as  sufficient  young  wood  the  first  season,  and 
no  mildew ;  the  latter,  indeed,  never  appeared  at 
all,  proving  conclusively  that  the  precaution  of 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  wood,  washing  it  first 
with  soapy  water  and  afterwards  painting  it  over 
with  similar  water  thickened  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  this  pest.  The  new  bor- 
der, it  may  be  added,  consisted  of  good  material, 
viz.,  turfy  loam  mixed  with  crushed  bones,  mortar 
rubbish,  and  a  sixth  part  of  decayed  manure  ;  this 
became  during  the  season  quite  permeated  with 
fresh  rootlets.  Next  season  the  whole  extent  of 
the  roof  glass  was  furnished  with  healthy  young 
wood  laden  with  good  Grapes.  The  inside  border 
required  to  be  done  subsequently  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  training  of  the  Vines  during  the  growing 
season  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and 
here  I  would  remark  that  one  lateral  or  leading 
growth  that  has  sufficient  space  for  development 
is  worth  six  that  have  been  over-crowded,  but  it 
seems  very  difficult  indeed  to  impress  this  fact 
upon  those  who  have  but  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  gardening,  and  who  have  no  idea  that  the 
leaves  have  important  functions  to  perform. 
Indeed,  I  know  of  one  case  during  the  past  season 
in  which  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  the 
owner  of  a  large  vinery  called  upon  me  to  say 
that  as  his  Black  Hamburgh  (irapes  were  not 
colouring  well,  he  had  "stripped  oft  nearly  half  of 
the  leaves  to  let  the  sun  at  them."  I  told  him  he 
had  committed  a  grave  error  in  so  doing,  and  on 
visiting  the  house  I  found  that  the  most  important 
leaves  on  the  laterals,  those  nearest  the  base,  had 
been  removed.  Every  one  of  those  leaves  so 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
the  Grapes  ought  to  have  been  preserved  with  the 
greatest  care.  In  the  first  place,  the  Grapes 
would  not  colour  so  well  without  them  as  with 
them.  In  the  next,  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  the 
most  important  leaves  on  the  Vine,  being  essential 
to  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  after  that 
has  been  removed  they  are  required  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  the  buds  at  their  base.  Indeed, 
thoso  same  leaves  have  been  busily  employed  per- 
forming both  functions  all  through  the  growing 
season,  and  up  to  the  time  when  they  become 
yellow  and  drop  off,  but  not  before  the  work 
allotted  to  them  has  been  completed.  Their  work 
has  been  to  form  and  store  uj)  in  the  buds  at  their 
base  the  material  from  which  leaves  and  flowers 
will  be  developed  next  season.  Many  cultivators 
know  this,  but  there  are  scores,  nay,  hundreds, 
who  do  not.  If  leaves  are  required  for  garnish- 
ing dishes  containing  fruit,  there  is  always 
plenty  of  the  right  kind  on  the  secondary 
laterals  beyond  the  Lunches  ;  none  ought  to 
be  removed  between  the  bunches  and  the 
main  stem.  Ever  since  I  was  an  apprentice, 
no  season  has  passed  that  I  have  not  had  to  train 
and  prune  Vines  of  all  ages  and  under  widely  dif- 
ferent conditions,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  I 
have  arrived  is  this  :  that,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  short-spur  system  of  pruning  is  best — 
that  is,  rods  trained  at  2  feet  (i  inches  or  3  feet 
apart,  with  lateral  growths  on  each  side  and  as 
nearly  opposite  each  other  as  convenient,  the 
average  distance  apart  being  about  IS  inches. 
Each  of  these  growths  would,  if  allowed,  bear  a 
bunch  of  Grapes,  but  it  is  necessary  even  with 
moderate-sized  bunches  to  thin  out  more  than  haU 
of  them.  In  fact,  every  strong  lateral  will  show 
three  bunches,  but  two  out  of  the  three  are  re- 
moved before  or  at  the.  time  of  stopping  the 
laterals  ;  and  here  I  would  specially  remark,  that 


all  laterals  formed  subsequently  to  the  first  stop- 
ping should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  until  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  them  with  a  knife  ;  indeed,  where 
Vines  are  vigorous  they  grow  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
desirable  to  go  o\'er  them  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping laterals  once  every  week.  If  this  is  done,  all 
the  stoppings  removed  would  not  be  more  than  a 
handful  or  two.  This  does  not  check  the  Viiies  in 
the  least ;  whereas,  going  into  a  vinery  with  a 
knife  and  cutting  out  later  growths  a  foot  or  two 
in  length  at  or  before  midsummer  must  be  in- 
jurious. The  late  Mr.  Pearson,  of  CHiilwell,  an 
ardent  and  successful  Vine  grower  and  seedling 
raiser,  believed  that  it  caused  shanking  in  Grapes. 

One  rather  important  detail  is  that  of  renewing 
the  rods.  After  a  time  the  spurs  get  unsightly 
through  lengthening  out.  This  is  caused  by  cut- 
ting back  the  laterals  annually  to  a  good  eye,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  about  an  inch  of  young  wood  is 
left  every  year.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  rods 
upwards  of  twenty  years  old,  and  the  spurs  any- 
thing but  short.  We  never  have  any  rods  more 
than  ten  years  old.  They  are  cut  out  before  they 
become  more  aged,  and  young  ones  are  put  in  their 
place.  Some  grow  one  rod  only  from  a  root.  This 
ii  very  well  to  start  with,  but  after  a  time  it  is 
desirable  that  two  or  more  should  be  trained  up 
from  one  root.  The  way  in  which  we  manage  is 
this.  Suppose  there  is  room  for  ten  rods  in  a  new 
vinery,  I  would  in  the  first  place  plant  ten  V^ines. 
Every  alternate  one  would  be  rather  heavily 
cropped  the  first  two  or  three  years,  and  when 
they  showed  signs  of  exhaustion  they  would  be 
cut  out,  but  not  all  at  once,  as  their  place  would 
be  gradually  supplied  with  the  permanent  Vines, 
from  which  a  second  rod  would  be  trained  up  from 
near  the  base.  J.  DoU(:l.\s. 


GRAPES  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
I  AM  very  much  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  (irape  Vine  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open, 
and  few  articles  appear  on  the  subject  in  any  of 
the  gardening  periodicals  that  escape  my  notice. 
I  read  Mr.  CornhiU's  paper  on  the  cultivation  of 
Grapes  in  the  open  air  in  Tije  Garden  with 
much  pleasure,  and  can  endorse  all  that  he  has 
written  about  the  adaptability  of  many  varieties 
for  open-air  culture  on  walls  in  the  southern 
counties.  From  my  own  exijerience,  I  believe 
that  if  Vines  in  this  country  received  the  atten- 
tion pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cornhill  in  pruning  and 
training,  so  that  the  leaves  and  fruit  were  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  at  all  times,  as  good 
Grapes  could  be  grown  on  walls  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  Wales  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  About  100  yards  of  the  Castle  wall  here  is 
covered  with  Vines  trained  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  from  50  feet  to  GO  feet.  There  are 
several  varieties,  but  the  Chasselas  de  Fontaine- 
bleau  does  best.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  and 
ripens  its  fruit  to  perfection  in  good  seasons. 
I  have  gathered  bunches  of  Grapes  from  these 
Vines  more  than  2  lbs.  in  welglit,  each  of  which 
are  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  any  Grape 
which  1  have  seen  at  the  table  in  France.  The 
Vines  are  subject  to  mildew  and  suffer  much 
some  seasons  from  its  effects.  It  was  difficult, 
from  the  great  height  of  the  Vines  here,  to  apply 
sulphur  effectually  to  the  leaves  infected,  and 
therefore  I  adopted  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
painting  the  rods  after  they  were  pruned  with  a 
mixture  of  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and  lime,  and  mil- 
dew has  not  done  harm  to  any  extent  since.  The 
Vines  in  the  open  vineyard  at  Castle  Coch  have 
not  been  attacked  with  common  mildew  since 
they  were  planted,  but  sometimes  they  have  had 
slight  attacks  of  Oidium  Tuckeri,  which  seems  to 
burn  holes  through  the  tissues  of  the  leaves.  The 
best  remedy  I  find  for  it  is  to  pick  ofi'  the  affected 
leaves  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance,  and 
burn  them. — A.  Pettigbew,  Cardiff. 

*„*  This  is  the  most  hopeful  report  that  we 
have  yet  seen  of  Grape-growing  in  the  open  air  in 
England.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from 
Mr.    Pettigrew  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  pro- 
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duced  in  the  vineyard  at  Castle  Coch.  We  believe 
that  in  favoured  spots,  and  with  such  care  as  the 
French  give  at  Thomfery,  certain  Grapes  might  be 
ripened,  but  that  does  not  lessen  the  danger  of 
persons  advising  Grape  culture  generally  for  the 
open  air  in  England,  because  the  wisest  and  oldest 
gardeners  know  that  it  has  been  attempted  a 
thousand  times  (vithout  success. — Ed. 

Most  people,   I    think,   will  admit   that, 

tiking  one  season  with  another,  but  slight  hope 
can  be  entertained  of  succeeding  with  outdoor 
Grapes  north  of  the  Trent,  although  I  have  some 
recollection  of  seeing  (many  years  ago)  ripe  Black 
Hamburghs  produced  by  a  Vine  in  the  open  air  a 
few  miles  north  from  the  town  of  Leicester,  but 
the  Vine  occupied  a  sheltered  and  favourable 
situation,  and  the  season  had  been  exceptionally 
fine.  Now,  however,  when  glass  is  so  reasonable 
in  price,  it  is  unadvisable  to  plant  the  t!  rape  Vine 
extensively  in  the  open  air  in  either  the  northern 
or  southern  portions  of  the  country.  The  Vine  is, 
however,  well  worthy  of  consideration  as  an  orna- 
mental plant,  independently  of  fruit,  for  as 
Mr.  Cornhill  truly  says,  "  A  well-trained  Vine  is 
at  all  times  pleasant  to  see,"  and  few  plants  are 
better  adapted  for  clothing  the  front  of  a  cottage 
or  dwelling-house  which  may  face  the  south  than 
a  Vine. 

Near  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  monastery  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  may  yet  be  seen  the  terraces 
where  were  grown  the  Vines  which  produced  the 
fruit  from  which  the  monks  of  old  are  said  to  have 
made  excellent  wine  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  climatic  conditions  of  this 
locality  in  those  days  were  in  any  respect  more 
favourable  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  At 
a  much  later  period,  too,  than  that  of  the  monks, 
the  late  Mr.  Darkin,  of  Westgate  Street,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  in  his  unique  garden  formed  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  and  extensive  chalk  pit,  long 
unused,  and  open  to  the  south,  but  sheltered  on 
the  three  remaining  sides,  managed  for  years  to 
ripen  Grapes  of  many  kinds.  The  Vines  were 
trained  to  a  high  wall  facing  the  south,  to  the 
perpendicular  surface  of  the  chalk,  and  also  to 
short  stakes  like  Raspberry  canes ;  and  the  wine 
which  he  made  from  fruit  thus  produced  was,  and 
is  still  considered  by  connoisseurs  to  be  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  much  of  the  wine  imported  from 
the  Continent.  This  garden  also  affords  a  proof 
that  very  rich  soil  is  not  altogether  indispensable 
to  the  production  of  Grapes  of  excellent  quality. 
There  are  also  other  successful  growers  of  Grapes 
in  the  open  air  in  this  town.  And  where  the  walls 
are  low — that  is,  some  5  feet  or  li  feet  high — on 
which  the  Vines  are  trained,  a  young  shoot  is 
brought  annually  from  the  base  to  take  the  place 
of  that  which  produced  the  fruit  of  the  current 
year,  which  is  annually  removed.  But  in  cases 
where  Vines  are  trained  to  a  high  wall,  such  as 
that  of  a  building  or  dwelling-house,  what  is 
known  as  the  spurring  system  is  doubtless  the 
best ;  that  is,  training  the  rods  vertically  from  a 
horizontal  rod  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  at 
a  distance  of  not  less  than  IH  inches  from  each 
other.  These  rods  will  produce  young  shoots 
in  abundance,  which  should  be  thinned  out 
to  the  necessary  distance  apart,  retaining  the 
strongest  and  best  placed.  These  will  generally 
show  a  bunch  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  and 
the  shoot  should  be  stopped  at  the  first  leaf  beyond 
the  bunch.  Each  shoot  with  its  embryo  bunch 
should  be  loosely  tied  to  the  rod,  thus  leaving  a 
portion  of  the  wall  between  each  vertical  rod  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  By  this  method 
the  brickwork  absorbs  the  heat  communicated  to 
it,  and  parts  with  it  gradually,  and  a  more  equable 
temperature  is  the  result.  This  mode  of  training 
also  presents  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  prevents 
the  fruit  from  coming  in  actual  contact  with  the 
■wall.  If,  however,  fruit  of  fairly  good  quality  is 
expected  from  Vines  in  the  open  air,  not  more 
than  one  bunch  should  be  allowed  to  each  shoot, 
and  the  berries  of  each  buncli  should  be  carefully 
thinned  out.  In  this  way  I  have  this  season 
(which  has  not  been  exceptionally  favourable  for 
outdoor  Grapes)  ripened  bunches  of  Buckland's 
Sweetwater  close  upon  2  lbs.  in  weight. 


I  am  surprised  to  see  that  the  French  have  so 
many  varieties  of  hardy  (4rapes  which  have  never 
been  introduced  to  tliis  country.  Surely  English 
nurserymen  will  see  to  this  matter  before  long.  If 
a  variety  of  the  Grape  Vine  exists  which  in  the 
south  of  Germany  will  ripen  its  fruit  in  August, 
it  surely  ought  to  do  so  in  the  south  of  England 
by  the  middle  of  October.  Might  not  the  Grape  of 
Mr.  Cornhill's  boyhood  have  been  the  Esperione, 
which  is  the  best  black  Grape  for  open-air  culture 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  ?  Indeed,  the  varieties 
of  Grape  Vine  which  can  at  presentbe  recommended 
for  open-air  culture  are  but  few,  and  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  the  Royal  Muscadine,  Black  Cluster, 
and  Esperione.  Although  Buckland's  Sweet- 
water and  Black  Hamburgh  have  been  mentioned 
as  having  ripened  out  of  doors,  they  cannot 
safely  be  recommended  to  plant  in  the  open  air. 
But  let  us  hope  that  the  list  of  trustworthy  hardy 
varieties  suited  for  this  purpose  may  soon  be 
considerably  extended. — P.  G.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

I  was   pleased  to  see  from  the  remarks 

made  in  The  Garden  (p.  570)  that  a  practical 
view  of  this  subject  had  been  taken,  a  result 
thoroughly  justified  by  past  experience.  To 
advise  cottagers  to  plant  Vines  out  of  doors  in 
England  as  a  profitable  speculation  is  a  great  mis- 
take. From  what  source  could  profit  possibly 
arise  ?  Inferior  Grapes  aro  practically  unsaleable 
at  a  profit  at  the  time  when  these  would  be  ripe  ; 
they  cannot  be  utilised  for  preserving,  and  one 
would  hardly  recommend  a  cottager  to  plant  them 
solely  for  wine-making.  Better  plant  any  fruit 
at  once  hardy  and  productive  that  can  be  sold  at 
a  remunerative  price,  or  that  can  be  used  up  as 
jam.  Any  cottage  walls  at  liberty  would  be  better 
covered  with  Victoria  Plums  or  Red  Currants 
than  Vines  ;  north  aspects  should  be  planted  with 
Morello  Cherries.  I  have  given  outdoor  (i rapes  a 
thorough  trial  near  London,  and  have  obtained 
abundant  crops  and  good  sized  bunches,  but  in 
berry  and  flavour  they  were  only  fit  for  wine- 
making.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  as  yet 
untried,  and  that  is  thinning  the  bunches.  There 
are  so  many  things  requiring  immediate  attention 
just  at  that  particular  time,  that  up  to  the  present 
I  have  not  been  able  to  try  the  experiment.  Our 
situation  is  about  as  favourable  as  it  well  could 
be  for  outdoor  A'ines.  The  border  consists  of 
light  loam  well  drained,  and  it  lies  well  up  to  the 
sun.  It  faces  the  south  and  south-east,  and  is 
well  sheltered  on  all  sides.  Nevertheless,  with 
all  these  natural  advantages  and  contemplated 
thinning,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  we  shall 
have  good  outdoor  (i  rapes. — E.  B. 


be  desired,  that  cluster  amongst  the  deep  green 
foliage,  and  are  really  interesting  and  decorative 
objects,  very  different  from  what  they  were  in 
their  best  days  in  tubs,  while  the  labour  attending 
them  is  greatly  reduced.  When  associated  with 
Camellias,  Myrtles,  New  Zealand  Flax,  and  such 
plants  as  flourish  in  temperate  houses,  the  Orange 
tree  is  indeed  a  noble  object,  bearing,  as  it  does, 
three  distinct  crops  of  fruit  at  one  time,  and  blos- 
soms that  rival  our  choicest  Orchids  for  delicacy 
of  perfume  and  purity  of  colour.  I  would  there- 
fore strongly  advise  all  who  have  Oranges  in  tubs, 
the  appearance  of  which  is  not  satisfactory,  or 
such  specimens  as  one  often  sees  in  our  public 
gardens,  to  plant  them  out,  when  they  will  repay 
all  the  care  bestowed  on  them,  and  the  owner  will 
soon  be  able  to  gather  his  own  Oranges  in  abund- 
ance. When  arranged  with  some  of  their  fresh 
green  foliage  attached,  Oranges  form  a  by  no 
means  unimportant  addition  to  our  home-grown 
dessert  fruits.  G. 
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ORANGE  TREES  AND  ORANGERIES. 

The  introduction  of  fine-foliaged  plants  to  our 
gardens,  especially  such  hardy  ones  as  Yuccas, 
which  are  thoroughly  fitted  for  adorning  terraces 
and  parterres,  has  done  much  to  supersede  the 
Orange  trees,  which  appeared  equally  out  of  place, 
either  in  the  full  glare  of  the  terrace  or  when  their 
defects  were  partially  concealed  in  their  dreary- 
looking  winter  quarters.  When  the  old  orangery 
was  replaced  here  by  a  conservatory,  the  large 
beds  in  it  intended  for  permanent  plants  provided 
a  good  situation  for  the  old  occupants  of  the 
orangery,  some  of  which  had  been  in  their  tubs  for 
an  indefinite  period.  The  beds  were  emptied  to  the 
depth  of  4  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  we  put  broken 
bricks  to  the  depth  of  IS  inches,  and  covered  them 
with  turf  to  keep  the  drainage  perfect,  the  re- 
mainder being  filled  up  with  a  compost  of  turf, 
peat,  leaf-mould,  and  old  mortar  rubbish.  In  this 
the  old  worn-looking  subjects  were  planted.  By 
keeping  up  a  moist  genial  atmosiihere,  and  syring- 
ing the  stems  frequently,  they  soon  showed  signs 
of  returning  health,  the  Oranges  especially  send- 
ing out  both  flower  and  wood-buds  from  the 
bare  hard  stem  that  had  not  produced  a  leaf 
for  years.  The  bloom  was  so  abundant  the  fol- 
lowing year,  that  we  picked  ofi'  thousands  in  order 
to  concentrate  the  energy  of  the  plants  in  the 
growing  buds,  only  leaving  enough  for  a  good 
crop.     These  are  now  ripening  as  fine  fruits  as  can 
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CHINESE  HERBACEOUS  PEONIES. 

(with  a  figure  01''  p.  ALBIFLORA  VAR.  ADRIAN.*) 

The  herbaceous  Peonies,  noblest  of  hardy  plants, 
yet  long  neglected  in  gardens,  have  within  recent 
years  gained  the  popularity  which  they  deserved. 
At  one  time  the  common  European  Pseony  (P. 
officinalis)  was  almost  the  only  representative  of 
this  important  genus  in  genera!  cultivation. 
Now  one  sees  the  lovely  Chinese  varieties  in 
nearly  all  good  gardens,  and  since  a  few  hybri- 
dists in  France  have  turned  their  attention  to 
them,  we  have  varieties  innumerable  of  every  hue 
which  the  Paeony  is  capable  of  producing.  All, 
too,  are  beautiful,  and  generally  combine  rich  or 
delicate  tints  with  exquisite  fragrance,  which  vies 
even  with  that  of  a  Tea  Rose  itself.  The  genus 
is  a  large  one,  and  very  widely  distributed. 
Paionies  occur  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ;  one 
is  widely  distributed  in  America,  wliile  a  few  are 
natives  of  the  extreme  east,  viz.,  China  and 
Japan,  and  to  the  herbaceous  species  inhabiting 
this  region  our  present  notes  are  confined,  leav- 
ing the  Tree  Pteony  (P.  Moutan)  and  the  Euro- 
pean species  and  varieties  for  comment,  when 
coloured  plates  will  be  given  lepresenting  each 
section.  Nearly  a  century  ago  Mr.  George 
Anderson  devoted  a  deal  of  attention  to  this 
genus,  and  being  a  keen  cultivator  as  well  as  a 
good  botanist,  he  dealt  with  Pa^onies  both  from 
a  culfivatoi's  and  a  botanist's  point  of  view.  The 
result  of  this  study  of  the  genus  he  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1817,  and 
to  this  day  Anderson's  monograph  may  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  all  other  works,  so  complete  and 
full  of  reliable  information  is  it.  Sabine  also 
worked  with  Anderson  in  producing  the  Linnean 
mongraph,  and  to  them  jointly  gardeners  are 
deeply  indebted.  Through  Anderson  many 
species  of  Pceonia  weie  introduced  and  culti- 
vated, but  no  one  in  after  years  appeared  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  suliject;  indeed,  several 
fine  species  and  many  charming  varieties  dropped 
out  of  cultivation,  and  Pa^onies  again  suftered 
much  from  neglect.  Until  Mr.  Baker  took  up 
the  subject  a  few  years  ago,  no  one  had  reviewed 
the  genus  since  Anderson's  time.  The  review  of 
the  genus  which  Mr.  Baker  published  in  a  con- 
temporary is  the  most  complete  we  now  possess  ; 
in  it  he  dii'ects  attention  to  various  fine  species 
either  not  introduced  or  very  rare,  and  only  in 
specialists'  collections.  To  Mr.  Peter  Bair  we  are 
also  indelited,  not  only  for  hunting  up  neglected 
species,  but  also  for  introducing  others  to  culti- 
vation ;  in  short,  he  is  endeavouring  to  do  with 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Mr.  Antliony  Waterer'a  nursery, 
Knap  Hill,  Woking,  in  June. 
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Pfeonies  what  he  has  done  with  Daii'odils  and 
Hellebores.  Of  the  only  three  speiies  not  in  his 
collection  he  has  been  promised  two,  and  the 
third,  which  is  also  a  Chinese  one  (P.  obovata), 
he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining. 

The  cultivation  of  these  Chinese  Pseonies  is 
comparatively  easy  ;  indeed,  a  good  garden  soil 
not  too  stiff  suits  them  to  perfection.  They  are, 
however,  voracious  feeders,  and  can  stand  a  large 
amount  of  stimulants,  liquid  and  others.  They 
require  plenty  of  water  during  the  summer 
season  ;  indeed,  the  most  robust  we  ever  saw 
were  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  be  flooded 
when   necessary.     Position,   whether  in   sun  or 


Bmgle-flowercd  P.eonia  albiflora. 

shade,  seems  to  be  immateiial,  as  they  flower 
well  under  either  condition.  We  once  saw  a 
large  rough  bed  of  them  in  a  wood  on  the  Surrey 
hills  quite  shaded,  and  fioweiing  most  profusely. 
We  suggested  sunshine,  but  were  told  that  the 
flowers  stood  longer  in  the  shade  (often  a  foit- 
night  or  three  weeks)  than  those  exposed  to  sun- 
shine. Great  care  is  required  in  lifting  or 
dividing  them,  operations  which  had  best  be 
resorted  to  as  little  as  possible  when  once  they 
are  fully  established.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  best : — 

P.  ALBIFLORA. — This  is  by  far  the  most  fertile 
of  all  the  hardy  herbaceous  P;conies  in  cultiva- 
tion as  regards  the  production  of  garden  varieties, 
and  next  to  P.  peregrina  it  is  the  latest  to  show 
flower.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the 
blooms  seldom  appear  until  after  the  beginning  of 
June.  The  albifloras,  of  which  there  are  con- 
siderably over  '200  in  gardens,  form  a  distinct  set, 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  others  by  the  dark 
shiny  colour  of  their  leaves,  and  the  marked  way 
in  which  the  flowers  stand  above  the  tufts  of 
foliage.  From  officinalis  they  ditier  in  having 
more  slender,  rounder,  and  more  rigid  stems, 
scarcely  grooved,  while  in  officinalis  they  are 
deeply  six  or  seven-grooved.  The  leaves  also  are 
much  larger,  biternate,  with  broader,  smoother 
leaflets  shining  on  both  surfaces.  The  blooms 
have  also  a  pleasant  smell,  which  much  resembles 
that  of  a  Narcissus.  The  stems,  which  grow 
2  feet  or  .3  feet  long,  are  quite  glabrous,  generally 
branching  and  bearing  from  two  to  five  large  milk- 
white  or  pink  flowers.  They  have  long  been  in 
cultivation  in  this  country,  and  Lcureiro,  in  his 
"  Flora  Cochinensis,''  states  that  albiflora  is  found 
both  wild  and  cultivated  all  over  the  Chinese 
Empire  ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  many  fine 
varieties  of  it  could  be  picked  up  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  it  has  been  so  long  an   object  of  ' 


attention.  Anderson  has  described  the  following 
varieties  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  "  Linnean  Trans- 
actions," viz.  : — 

P.  ALBiFLOEA  VAR.  VESTALLS. — This  was  grown 
by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  as  albiflora,  and  was 
at  that  time  more  common  in  gardens  than  the 
type.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  large  white  eight- 
petalled  flowers,  rarely  or  very  slightly  tinged 
with  pink  at  the  base.  The  leaves,  which  are 
broader,  are  more  flat  and  shining  than  those  of 
the  others,  and  the  stems  are  darker  in  colour. 

P.  A.  VAR.  CAXDIHA  differs  from  the  foregoing  in 
hiving  its  leaves  and  stalks  hardly  tinted  at  all, 
and  the  stigmas  flesh-coloured  instead  of  yellow. 
When  opening,  the  buds  are  pink.  It  was  first 
discovered  in  Mr.  Knight's  nursery  at  Chelsea. 

P.  A.  VAR.  TATARICA.— The  Original  plant  of  this 
«'a3  sent  from  Tartary  by  Pallas.  Its  flowers  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  vestalis,  and  fuller  of 
petals,  which  retain  a  pale  pink  colour  vmtil  they 
drop;  stigmas  pink. 

P.  A.  VAR.  STBiRicA. — This  is  Said  to  have  been 
tirtt  received  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  from 
Siberia,  through  Pallas.  The  leaves  are  yellowish 
green  ;  the  flowers  pure  white,  even  in  the  bud  ; 
and  it  is  altogether  divested  of  that  purple  tint  in 
the  stalks  and  leaves  which  some  others  have. 
Flowers  much  larger  than  those  of  any  of  the 
others. 

P.  A.  VAR.  RUBESiENs — This  is  a  very  diminu- 
tive variety,  and  its  flowers  are  of  the  darkest 
colour.  The  leaves,  too,  are  small,  blunt,  concave, 
or  channelled  above. 

P.  A.  VAR.  r.siFLORA. — This  was  introduced  by 
Pallas.  It  has  very  narrow  leaves,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  from  all  others.  It  has  a  disposition 
to  produce  only  a  sinjile  flower  on  each  stem.  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  a  pale  pink  tint  at  the 
base  ;  stigmas  dull  yellow. 

P.  A.  VAR.  WiiiTLEYL — This  charming  variety 
was  introduced  by  !Mr.  Whitley,  nurseryman,  of 
Fulham,  from  China,  in  the  year  ISO.S.  When  well 
grown  the  stems  are  fully  3  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  rough  and  less  shining  than  those  of  any  of  the 
others.  The  flowers  are  large,  very  double,  with 
the  outside  of  the  petals  red  and  the  inner  dull 
straw  coloured,  the  whole  becoming  nearly  white 
before  they  drop  ofl',  and  emitting  a  scent  not  un- 
like that  of  Elder  flowers.  They  appear  about  the 
middle  of  June. 

P.  A  VAR.  HtTMEi. — This  was  brought  from 
China  in  ISIO.     It  is  by  far  the  laigest  of  all  the 
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Double-flowered  Pteonia  albiflora. 

herbaceous  P;eonies,  its  stems  sometimes  exceed- 
ing some  4  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are  quite 
double,  reddish  coloured,  and  almost  scentless 
The  stems  bear  about  three  flowers  each  ;  leaflets 
broad,  pitted,  and  invariably  rough. 

P.  A.  VAR-  FRAGRANs. — This  fine  variety  was  in- 
troduced from  China,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  about 
the  year  ISOo.  It  has  upright  slender  stalks,  pale 
green  leaves,  which  are  often  slightly  serrated  on 
the  margins.  It  flowers  about  the  end  of  June. 
The  blooms  are  large  and  double,  of  a  pale  rose 


colour,  and  very  sweetly  scented.  The  centre 
petals  are  longer  than  the  outside  ones  and  erect. 
Since  the  above  varieties  were  described,  florists 
have  been  most  energetic  in  adding  to  the  number 
many  really  charming  and  desirable  forms,  the 
following  being  only  a  few  selected,  and  by  no 
means  exhausting  the  store  :— 

Leouie,  lilush 
Noblissima,  full  deep  rose 
Piiace  Imperial,  rose-purple 
Reine  des  Fleurs,  rich  rose 
Superbissima,  purple-crim&on 
Tlie  Queen,  blu^h-rose 
Virgo  Maria,  pure  white 
W.  E.  Gladstoue,  blush,  rose 

scented 
Sir  G.amet  Wolsoley,  lose 
Faust,  blush  white 


Adrian  (see  plate) 
Carnea  elegans,  delicate  pink 
( 'undidissima,  blush 
Madame    Calot,    one    of    the 

finest,  a  delicate  blush 
Etcndard  dvi  Gi-aud  Homme, 

brilUant  rose,  large 
Fc.^tinc  maxima,  pure  white 
Grandiflora     nivea,      white, 

large 
Laciniata,    very    large    pure 

white,  one  of  the  best 

and  others  with   equal 
mention  in  detail. 


merits   too   numerous   to 
D.  K.. 


WORK  DONE  IN  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  '21. 

December  15  to  2L 
With  the  exception  of  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
when  we  had  0  U(i  in.  of  rain,  the  week  has  been  fine 
throughout,  and  these  last  two  mornings  the  frost 
has  been  sufficiently  sharp  to  admit  of  our  getting 
the  remainder  of  manure  wheeling  and  mulching 
done  in  the  kitchen  garden.  All  our  Straw- 
berry plots  are  now  thickly  covered  ;  Asparagus 
the  same,  and  so  are  Raspberries,  and  Apiicots 
and  Plum  borders.  We  have  no  more  good 
manure,  else  Pears,  Cherries,  and  the  less  vigorous- 
growing  Apples  would  also  be  mulched.  Trench- 
ing has  gone  on  without  interruption.  Some  new 
ground  that  we  are  breaking  up  in  which  to  plant 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  is  covered  with 
Bracken,  which  so  protects  it  that  we  can  keep 
on  w^ith  the  digging,  no  matter  how  great  the 
frost.  Continued  the  turning  of  gravel  on  paths 
that  had  got  Moss  grown,  the  verges  being  levelled 
and  cut  before  the  gravel  is  turned.  For  the 
Christmas  decorations  of  the  church  we  are  re- 
sponsible, and  as  a  good  length  of  wreathing  is 
required,  we  are  attempting  to  do  two  jobs  at 
once;  that  is,  to  serve  both  church  and  garden. 
The  latter  we  are  doing  by  shearing  over  large 
bu.shes  of  Box  and  Yew,  that  if  not  done  now 
would  have  to  be  done  a  few  weeks  hence, 
and  the  sprays  that  are  now  being  clipped 
off  make  the  finest  wreaths  imaginable.  Box  and 
Yew,  with  here  and  there  a  sprig  of  Holly,  are 
simply  perfection  for  the  massive  stone  columns 
and  arches  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  The 
wreaths  are  made  as  light  as  possible,  and  we 
make  up  what  they  lack  in  bulk  by  using  a  couple 
on  each  pillar  twisted  across  each  other.  The 
window-sills  we  do  entirely  with  green  Moss  and 
flowers ;  of  the  latter,  Christmas  Roses,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  white  Camellias,  and  white  Chrysan- 
ihemums  are  amongst  the  best,  both  for  effective- 
ness and  length  of  time  they  continue  in  good 
condition.  Holly  berries  are  scarce,  but  Ivy  and 
Cotoneaster  are  well  fruited,  and  both  are  excel- 
lent substitutes  for  the  Holly.  We  have  quite 
completed  the  pruning  of  all  bush  fruits,  and 
soon  as  may  be  the  trees  will  now  have  a  good 
splash  over  with  fresh  slaked  lime  and  soot  in 
about  equal  proportions,  which,  besides  destroying 
Moss  and  Lichen,  makes  the  buds  distasteful  to 
small  birds  that  might  otherwise  destroy  the 
prospects  of  a  crop  of  fruit  next  year  by  picking 
out  the  buds.  Work  in  the  houses  has  been  much 
the  same  as  for  a  week  or  two  past.  Flowering 
plants  we  keep  well  freed  from  decaying  flowers. 
Chrysanthemums  we  cut  down  soon  as  their  flowers 
are  over  ;  nearly  all  our  cuttings  are  now  put  in, 
and  therefore  a  quantity  of  the  old  plants  that 
were  no  longer  required  for  stock  has  been 
wheeled  to  the  fire  heap,  to  be  burnt  up  with  the 
prunings  from  fruit  trees,  clippings  from  hedges, 
and  rubbishy  leaves  that  are  not  worth  stacking 
for  hotbed  purposes.  All  tender  bedding  plants 
that  require  strong  heat  we  have  arranged  on 
shelves  in  Pine  stoves,  and  to  less  tender  species 
in  frames  we  have  given  all  the  space  possible  ; 
we  water  them  only  once  a  week,  and  then  very 
carefully.      Damp  and  mildew   are    the    evils  to 
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avoid  if  we  would  safely  winter  these  plants.  The 
cold  weather  necessitates  increased  heat  in  plant- 
stoves,  and  with  it  we  have  had  to  be  more  free 
with  the  wateringrpot,  but  overhead  syringing 
we  have  quite  discontinued,  as  Calanthe  flowers 
began  to  spot,  and  thus  syringing  did  more  harm 
than  counter-balanced  the  little  good  it  did  to 
Ferns,  Palms,  Draca-nas,  and  Crotons.  Early 
Peaches  are  just  showing  the  pink  of  their  flowers, 
and  no  further  overhead  syringing  of  these  will 
now  be  done  till  the  fruit  has  set.  Present  tem- 
perature by  night,  45°  to  50°,  and  5°  higher  by  day. 
The  manure  on  the  floor  of  the  early  vinery  we 
turn  once  a  week,  at  which  time  we  take  out  any 
forcing  plants  that  may  be  coming  into  flower  too 
rapidly,  and  others  are  introduced.  Callas,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Solomon's  Seal,  a  few  Tea  Roses, 
and  Spiraeas  have  just  now  been  put  in.  Tied 
late  Peach  trees  to  trellis;  jjruned  young  Vines, 
Madresfield  Court  and  (Jros  iMaroc,  and  gave  the 
inside  border  a  regular  drenching,  as  the  soil  was 
cracking  in  all  directions ;  sowed  Tomatoes  and 
Melons  ;  put  another  batch  of  Potatoes  in  boxes 
to  sprout,  to  be  eventually  planted  in  frames  set 
on  hotbeds  of  leaves  and  litter,  and  which  is  now 
being  made  up.  H.\nt.s. 


FKTJITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Cui'UMr.Eiis. 
So  far,  although  the  atmosphere  has  been  heavy, 
the  weather  has  been  very  mild,  and  winter  plants 
have  neither  felt  sudden  depressions  nor  the  ill 
effect  of  hard  firing.  How  long  this  may  go  on  it 
is  Impossible  to  say,  but  one  thing  is  certain  ;  pre- 
parations for  the  worst  must  be  made,  and  in  no 
way  can  a  sudden  change  to  wintry  weather  be 
better  met  than  by  keeping  the  beds  replenished 
with  well  worked  fermenting  leaves  and  the  pro- 
vision of  external  covering.  This,  provided  it  is 
never  allowed  to  exclude  daylight,  not  only  econo- 
mises fuel  on  cold,  wet,  boisterous  nights,  but  it 
prevents  the  escape  of  moisture,  and  maintains  an 
even  temperature  between  the  foliage  and  the 
glass.  Cucumber  houses,  as  a  rule,  are  low,  com- 
pact structures,  and  by  no  means  difficult  to 
cover  ;  but  then  the  question  arises,  what  is  the 
best  material  for  the  purpose?  Shutters  are  un- 
wieldy. Mats  in  the  morning  are  generally 
found  where  they  are  not  wanted,  but  oiled 
canvas,  now  coming  into  general  favour,  both  on 
the  score  of  efficiency  and  economy,  can  be  pre- 
pared to  fit  the  roof  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
Fruit  in  December  is  of  little  value  ;  consequently 
growers  for  market  husband  the  energies  of  their 
plants  by  cropping  lightly  and  keeping  them 
steadily  progressing  until  the  turn  of  the  year, 
when  the  quantity  they  produce  in  some  measure 
compensates  for  the  low  prices  now  realised.  In 
private  gardens  a  different  system  prevails  ;  the 
space  devoted  to  a  few  plants  may  include  the 
back  of  a  Pine  stove,  or  perhaps  one  or  two  minia- 
ture compartments  in  a  forcing  range.  The 
demand  may  not  be  heavy  ;  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  fresh  young  fruit  every  day  ;  but  the 
mode  of  culture  must  be  right,  otherwise  an  acre 
of  glass  will  not  yield  what  is  wanted.  Two  im- 
portant items,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  are 
bottom  heat  and  good  covering  ;  another  is  thin 
planting  to  allow  for  extension  of  the  young 
growths  ;  and  the  last  is  a  succession  of  healthy 
maiden  plants  for  throwing  into  bearing  when  old 
ones  begin  to  fail  and  require  cutting  over.  The 
present  time  is  favourable  for  cutting  over,  if  not  a 
whole  house,  perhaps  a  plant  or  two,  as  the  young 
growths  not  only  favour  root  action,  but  come  into 
bearing  when  good  fruit  is  scarce,  consequently 
valuable.  When  plants  are  so  treated,  every  fruit 
and  blossom  and  the  worst  of  the  old  leaves  should 
be  cleared  away.  Those  left  should  then  be 
cleansed  from  spider  by  the  persistent  use  of  mild 
insecticides,  and  the  bottom-heat  being  brisk,  a 
portion  of  the  exhausted  or  sour  soil  may  be  re- 
moved or  replaced  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
sweet,  warm  compost.  Lumps  of  light  turf  broken 
up  by  hand,  a  little  fibry  peat,  rough  lime  rubble, 
and  charcoal,  make  a  suitable  winter  compost,  as 
the  roots  lay  hold  quickly,  and  tepid  water,  of 


which  they  must  have  enough  to  keep  them  con- 
stantly moist,  passes  freely  away.  A  supply  of 
this  compost  kept  constantly  on  hand  can  be  used 
little  and  often  as  the  roots  show  on  the  surface, 
and  the  stems  of  plants  in  pots,  after  the  turn  of 
the  year,  can  be  earthed  up  with  great  advantage. 
The  enemies  to  which  winter  Cucumbers  are  ex- 
posed are  innumerable,  and  must  be  dealt  with 
before  they  have  time  to  do  mischief.  Red  spider 
springs  up  as  if  by  magic  after  or  during  a  period 
of  hard  firing  or  heavy  cropping.  For  checking 
this,  sulphur  in  some  form  is  accepted  as  the  best 
remed}',  but  a  weak  solution  of  soap  or  Gishurst 
compound  used  regularly  is  an  excellent  preven- 
tive. Where  these  do  not  produce  the  desired 
effect,  the  roots  should  be  examined,  as  spider 
cannot  be  got  rid  of  whei-e  dribbling  is  made  an 
apology  for  good  watering.  (ireen-Hy  and  thrips 
are  not  very  active  in  winter,  but  the  plants  being 
also  comparatively  inactive,  slight  attacks  soon 
affect  them,  whilst  heavy  smokings  frequently 
prove  quite  as  injurious  as  the  insects.  Still, 
tobacco  smoke  must  be  introduced,  not  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  but  through  the  ingenious  machine 
invented  by  Bloxham  ;  not  in  opaque  clouds,  but 
little  and  often  before  these  pests  get  established. 
We  have  had  this  bandy  puffer  in  use  more  than 
a  year ;  never  consumed  so  small  a  quantity  of 
tobacco  paper,  and  have  never  been  so  free  from 
insects.  ^Vhen  mildew  attacks  the  foliage,  as 
sometimes  happens  in  badly  ventilated  pits,  a 
sharp  bottom-heat  and  plenty  of  tepid  water  must 
be  applied  to  the  roots,  which  may  be  dry  or 
sluggish.  The  ground  ventilators  must  be  kept 
constantly  open  to  admit  fresh  and  force  out 
vitiated  air,  and  the  foliage  well  syringed  with 
sulphur  water  or  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium by  those  who  know  how  to  use  it.  Yet  one 
more  enemy  the  winter  Cucumber  grower  has  to 
contend  with,  and  that  is  canker.  The  best 
remedy  for  this  is  quicklime  and  flowers  of  sulphur 
well  rubbed  into  the  parts  affected,  but  prevention 
being  preferable  to  cure,  rough  lime  rubble,  lumps 
of  charcoal,  and  other  absorbents  should  be  placed 
about  the  stems,  and  provision  for  the  admission 
of  air  on  or  below  the  level  of  the  bed  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

Yomig  jitantt. — Where  space  is  limited,  and  not 
more  than  one  batch  of  plants  is  grown  through 
the  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  stock  of  young 
ones  ready  for  filling  up  paps  or  replenishing  a  pit 
early  in  the  new  year.  These  may  be  raised  by 
means  of  layers  or  cuttings  from  clean,  healthy 
parents,  or,  an  abundance  of  top  and  bottom  heat 
being  at  command,  a  few  seeds  may  be  sown 
singly  in  small  pots  plunged  to  their  rims  in  a 
temperature  of  80°.  If  the  pieces  of  light  turf 
from  which  the  fine  particles  have  been  shaken  is 
damp,  water  will  not  be  needed  until  after  the 
young  plants  are  through  the  surface,  and  then  it 
must  be  given  with  the  greatest  caution.  A 
small  propagating  pit  is  the  best  place  for  this 
early  work,  as  the  plants  can  then  be  kept  close 
to  the  glass,  which  should  be  we'l  covered  every 
night  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  about  the 
tender  foliage.  One  of  the  great  secrets  of  success 
in  after-management  is  repotting  in  warm  soil  as 
soon  as  the  young  roots  touch  the  sides  of  the 
seed  pots,  or,  better  still,  transplanting  to  small 
cones  of  light,  warm  compost. 

Melo.vs. 
<!  rowers  who  intend  cutting  ripe  fruit  in  April 
will  now  be  putting  in  a  few  seeds  of  some 
favourite  early  variety.  Like  the  preceding,  they 
must  have  plenty  of  top  and  bottom  heat,  and 
light  is  a  very  important  factor.  Indeed,  the 
treatment  of  the  two  through  the  early  stages 
being  so  minutely  similar,  one  and  the  same 
nursing  pit  will  answer  every  purpose.  Having  so 
often  enumerated  good  early  sorts,  and  their  name 
being  legion,  every  grower  who  starts  in  December 
will  do  well  to  commence  with  his  own  special 
favourites.  Moreover,  he  will  not  trust  to  one 
sowing,  but  follow  up  with  others  until  his  pits 
are  furnished.  Unless  the  pits  are  very  narrow 
and  the  compost  in  which  very  early  Melons  are 
planted   can   be  kept   at  a  temperature  of  SO"', 


fruiting  in  12-inch  to  I-t-inch  pots  will  be  found 
the  safest  and  most  expeditious  mode  of  culture. 
Although  a  few  weeks  will  elapse  before  the  fruit- 
ing pots  are  wanted,  the  pit  should  be  cleansed 
and  made  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  a  living  room  at 
earliest  convenience.  Well-worked  fermenting 
leaves  or  tan  may  then  be  introduced,  and  clean 
pots  plunged  ready  for  the  compost.  As  success 
depends  more  upon  quality  than  quantity,  sound 
friable  loam  in  a  dry  state  may  be  broken  up  by 
hand,  corrected  or  enriched,  and  placed  where  it 
will  get  thoroughly  warm  before  it  is  put  into 
them. 

Figs. 
Short,  dark,  wet  days  are  not  favourable  to 
rapid  progi'css  in  the  forcing  of  heat-loving  sub- 
jects like  the  Fig.  Still,  where  ripe  fruit  is  wanted 
in  April,  these,  like  all  other  exotic  fruits  whose 
season  is  changed,  must  be  helped  forward  during 
the  short  houi-s  of  daylight,  and  rested  through 
the  night.  Where  the  first  crop  is  gathered  from 
trees  in  pots,  fermenting  material  is  preferable  to 
fire-heat,  as  it  can  be  turned  and  renovated  at 
pleasure,  whilst  the  warmth  and  moisture  which 
it  gives  off'  dispose  of  the  necessity  for  constant 
syringing.  If,  as  previously  suggested,  the  pots 
have  been  placed  on  hollow  pedestals,  a  quantity 
of  loose  leaves  thrown  in  amongst  them  will 
gradually  raise  the  temperature  of  the  balls  to 
figures  ranging  from  70°  to  75°,  when  the  well 
ripened  buds  will  soon  burst  into  leaf.  Until  this 
stage  is  reached,  the  night  heat  may  range  from 
50°  to  56°,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  5°  to  10°  higher  by  day.  Afterwards  the 
latter  may  be  increased,  especially  under  gleams 
of  sunshine  in  bright  frosty  weather — by  no  mears 
the  worst  for  early  forcing  ;  but  for  some  time  to 
come  no  advance  should  be  made  on  the  night. 
Figs  being  so  subject  to  insect  pests  requiie 
copious  supplies  of  water  throughout  the  growing 
season  and  good  syringing  from  the  time  the  first 
leaves  are  formed  to  keep  them  free  from  spider. 
The  walls,  floors,  and  dry  corners  also  should  be 
well  washed  every  day,  but  on  no  account  should 
the  foliage  be  found  wet  when  daylight  closes. 
Fruitful  trees  established  in  small  pots,  unless  well 
mulched  with  rotten  manure,  may  be  watered 
with  weak  diluted  liquid  and  occasionally  with 
soot  water  from  the  time  they  are  started.  The 
latter  may  also  be  used  for  syringing  purposes, 
not  only  in  the  Fig  house,  but  also  amongst 
Peaches,  Strawberries,  and  in  vineries,  where  it 
will  be  found  an  excellent  insecticide  and  stimu- 
lant. It  must  not,  however,  be  used  strong, 
neither  should  new  soot,  which  is  fiery,  be  used  if 
old  can  be  obtained.  Soot  water,  the  uninitiated 
must  be  told,  cannot  be  prepared  and  used  imme- 
diately, as  it  must  be  bright  and  clear  ;  but  being 
grateful  to  the  roots  as  well  as  to  the  foliage,  a 
daily  supply  may  be  had  by  filling  small  bags  and 
sinking  them  in  the  cisterns  in  the  different 
houses.  The  water  from  these  at  first  may  re- 
quire diluting,  as  this,  like  all  other  stimulants,  is 
valuable  in  proportion  to  its  reduction  to  a 
strength  below  that  which  the  roots  and  foliage 
will  bear. 

Fiija  on  tre/Ziir^. — These  are  generally  planted  in 
well-drained  internal  borders,  and  force  quite  as 
well  as  trees  in  pots ;  indeed,  many  people  now 
prefer  this  mode  of  culture,  as  the  fruit  is  finer  if 
not  more  abundant,  quite  as  early,  and  the  trees, 
having  more  root-room,  are  less  addicted  to  cast- 
ing the  earliest  fruit.  If  properly  made,  the 
borders  will  be  divided  into  sections,  with  open 
spaces  left  between  the  trees  for  the  introduction  of 
fermenting  materials,  the  warmth  from  which  soon 
draws  through  the  compost  and  drainage.  Some 
build  single  brick  walls  across  the  borders,  but  I 
give  preference  to  sods  of  light  rich  turf,  which 
sustain  the  roots  when  they  get  into  it,  and,  being 
open  and  elastic,  they  absorb  warmth,  ammonia, 
and  moisture,  and  never  become  water-logged. 
Moreover,  they  can  be  forked  down  every  autumn, 
replaced  with  fresh,  extended  or  diminished  in 
area  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  roots. 
Brick  walls,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cold,  cumber- 
some   fixtures,    through    which    warmth    passes 
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slowly,  and,  being  non-elastic,  the  compost  is  apt 
to  become  wet,  solid,  and  sour  when  the  roots 
strike  downwards  into  the  drainage,  and  dropping 
follows.  When  trained  trees  in  permanent  bor- 
ders are  started,  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
moistened  with  warm  water,  at  a  temperature  of 
8(1°,  and  the  air-temperature  may  be  precisely 
equal  to  that  of  the  early  vinery,  viz.,  50^  to  .5.")" 
through  the  night,  and  (iO°  to  li.')'  by  day.  If 
sharply  root  pruned  early  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
trees  are  large,  a  good  covering  of  rotten  manure 
will  do  them  no  harm,  or  fermenting  material  may 
be  placed  on  the  surface  as  well  as  in  the  linings, 
to  draw  the  young  roots  upwards  to  the  influence 
of  warmth  and  away  from  stagnant  moisture. 
The  young  shoots  being  regularly  trainedon  trellises 
within  1  foot  or  IS  inches  of  the  glass,  a  syringe 
may  be  used  two  or  three  times  a  day,  as  the  wood, 
owing  to  its  elevated  position,  dries  quicker  than 
pot  trees  in  low  forcing  pits. 

Late  houses. — If  the  trees  in  these  have  not  been 
put  in  order,  the  knife  should  now  be  run  through 
them  before  they  are  let  down  from  the  trellis. 
Autumn  is  the  best  time  to  cut  out  all  superfluous 
wood,  but  no  matter  how  carefully  this  work  may 
be  performed,  a  final  dressing  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  is  always  necessary.  When  pruned 
they  should  be  let  down  and  washed  with  an  in- 
sect-destroying solution  more  or  less  strong,  in 
accordance  with  their  freedom  from  these  pests  or 
otherwise.  We  find  a  strong  solution  of  soap  or 
(iishurst's  compound  quite  sutticient,  but  where 
bug  is  present,  all  the  old  wood  may  be  painted 
with  the  tar  mixture  recommended  for  Vines. 
The  trellis  and  woodwork,  too,  must  be  painted 
with  white  lead,  oil,  and  turps,  and  the  walls 
carefully  washed  with  quicklime,  soft  soap,  and 
sulphur.  Bug  often  travels  down  the  main  stems 
into  the  borders,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  every  insect  above  ground  has  been  destroyed, 
they  soon  find  their  way  up  again  in  the  spring. 
To  counteract  this,  all  loose  soil  and  surfacing 
should  be  removed  and  burned,  and  replaced  with 
fresh  compost.  When  tied  in,  late  houses  may  be 
used  for  Strawberries  or  other  plants  capable  of 
withstanding  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  but  it  is  not 
good  practice  to  allow  them  to  fall  below  the 
freezing  point. 

Trees  in  cold  houses  and  wall  cases  so  far  are 
safe,  and  being  kept  dry  they  will  stand  a  few  de- 
grees of  frost,  but  with  all  the  winter  yet  to  come 
and  having  no  hot -water  apparatus  to  fall  back 
upon,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  preparing  for  the 
worst.  This  is  not  a  ditficult  matter,  as  Figs,  so 
long  as  they  are  dormant  and  dry,  take  no  harm 
from  being  kept  in  total  darkness  under  a  good 
covering  of  Bracken  or  straw.  The  better  to  ac- 
complish this,  all  trees  on  trellises  should  be  re- 
leased and  allowed  to  drop  away  from  the  glass, 
when  they  can  be  bundled  and  protected.  Others 
on  back  walls,  which  are  safer  than  trellises,  can 
be  securely  thatched  with  Fern,  and  well  mulched 
with  the  same  to  keep  frost  out  of  the  borders. 

Ea^lnor  Casth:,  Lcdhnry.  W.  Colkman'. 


Hardy  fruits.— Dr.  Hoskins,  says  the  Conulry 
Geulluimii ,  writes  to  the  ilaine  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  fully  one-half  of  New  England,  all  of  New 
Brunswick  and  (^'aebec,  a  large  part  of  Ontario,  a 
fourth  of  Xew  Yoik,  Wisconsin,  Dakota,  !Minne- 
sota,  Montana,  Eastern  Washington,  Northern 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  ilanitoba  must  grow  what 
are  called  ironclads,  or  grow  nothing.  Three 
varieties  of  the  Apple  have  been  well  tested  for 
this  purpose,  their  hardiness  being  proved  in  the 
following  order,  namely.  Red  Astrachan,  Alexan 
der,  Oldenburg,  the  latter  enduring  any  climate. 
The  Russian  Apples  vary  in  hardine.ss.  The  Olden- 
burg withstands  40°  below  zero  without  harm. 
Among  tlie  hardy  .summer  Russian  Apples  he 
names  Yellow  Transparent,  Tetofsky,  Summer 
Red  Calville,  and  Charlottenthaler.  Autumn  sorts 
— Alexander,  Titovka,  Oldenburg,  Switzer,  and 
Borovinka.  Winter — Antonovka,  Longfield,  Cross 
Apple,  Red  Anis,  Bogdanoft',  and  others.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  Russian  varieties,  the  following 
American  seedlings  are  named  —Wealthy,   Wolf 


River,  McMahon's  W'hite,  Whitney's  \o.  '20,  and 
Scott's  Winter.  Some  Pears  and  other  fruits  are 
under  trial,  but  more  time  will  be  required  for 
them. 
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SELECT  VEGETABLES. 
I  NEVER  rely  upon  a  new  vegetable  of  any  kind 
until  I  have  proved  it.  This  is  especially  necessary 
in  the  case  of  new  Peas.  These  vary  so  much  in 
the  time  at  which  they  come  into  bearing,  that 
until  one  has  proved  them  there  is  risk  of  the 
supply  being  irregular,  but  if  sown  at  the  same 
time  as  proved  kinds  this  risk  is  avoided,  and 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  making  comparisons 
under  similar  conditions.  The  best  sorts  of  Peas 
for  early  sowing  are  Sangster's  No.  1  and  Kentish 
Invicta ;  the  first-named  is  a  white  Pea,  and  the 
other  green.  These  are,  I  think,  amongst  the 
earlies  the  two  hardiest.  The  best  dwarf  sorts 
are  American  Wonder  and  Abundance  placed  in 
their  order  of  merit,  but  they  are  a  week  later 
than  the  two  just  named.  Laxton's  Alpha  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  table  Pea  in  the  early  section, 
but  being  a  wrinkled  variety,  it  is  rather  tender, 
and  cannot  be  sown  with  safety  until  the  middle 
of  February ;  consequently,  it  is  not  so  early  as 
the  others  named.  Amongst  second  earlies  William 
the  First  is  unequalled  both  for  productiveness 
and  high-class  quality.  If  another  sort  is  wanted, 
I  should  select  Early  Sunrise,  a  white  marrow  of 
fairly  good  quality.  My  favourite  main  crop 
%'arieties  are  Champion  of  England  and  Telephone. 
In  a  strong  soil  these  grow  from  U  feet  to  7  feet 
high.  Sorts  in  this  section  which  grow  from 
4  feet  to  5  feet  high  are  numerous.  My  selection 
from  these  are  Huntingdonian  and  G.  F.  Wilson. 
Where  the  soil  suits  it,  Veitch's  Perfection  is,  in 
my  opinion,  superior  to  any  in  regard  to  flavour. 
The  best  tall  growers  for  late  sowing  are  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  British  (^)ueen.  If  dwarf  sorts  are  re- 
quired for  the  latest  crops,  there  are  none  to  sur- 
pass Omega  and  Hair's  Dwarf  Mammoth. 

Broad  Beans  are  not  popular,  but  where  they 
are  required  they  are  generally  liked  best  when 
very  young  and  small  in  size ;  large  sorts  are  not 
much  wanted.  The  old  Mazagan  is  still  as  hardy 
and  early  as  any,  and,  being  small  in  size,  it  is 
often  preferred  to  the  large  sorts.  Leviathan  is 
a  wonderfully  attractive  large  Bean.  As  to 
Runner  Beans,  a  good  selection  of  Champion  is 
all  that  is  wanted  in  this  section.  Of  French 
Beans,  Early  Dun  is  the  best  for  the  first  crop,  and 
Canadian  Wonder  for  successional  sowings.  These 
will  be  enough  for  most  gardens. 

Of  Brussels  Sprouts,  a  good  strain  from  im- 
ported seed  is  still  unsurpassed.  Amongst  Bore- 
coles the  tall  Scotch  Kale  and  the  Cottager's  Kale 
ore  the  hardiest  and  most  productive  of  any  ;  and 
of  Broccoli  I  would  recommend  Snow's  Winter 
White,  Early  Penzance,  Leamington,  Ghappell's 
Cream,  Frogmore  Protecting,  and  Veitch's  Model. 
These  will  produce  a  good  succession. 

Of  Cabbage,  the  best  are  EUam's  Early,  Enfield 
Market,  Chou  de  Burgliley,  and  the  Rosette  Cole- 
wort. 

Of  Cauliflowers,  the  best  ai-e  Early  London,  for 
standing  through  the  winter,  and  Stadtholder  for 
a  successional  summer  crop.  These  will  furnish  a 
supply  to  the  middle  of  August.  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Early  London,  and  then  it  will  succeed 
the  early  summer  crops.  This  sort  should  also  be 
sown  in  Apiil  for  a  late  autumn  supply. 

Of  Celery  I  would  select  Turner's  Incomparable 
Dsvarf  White  and  Major  Clarke's  Red.  If  larger 
sorts  are  wanted,  I  recommend  Grove  End  White 
and  a  good  strain  of  the  Manchester  Red. 

Cucumbers  for  the  winter  supply  should  consist 
of  RolUsson's  Telegraph  and  Sion  House.  Carter's 
Model  is  a  useful  summer  kind  for  growing  in 
houses,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Tender  and 
True.  For  framework,  Telegraph  and  Masters' 
I'l-olific  are  the  best. 


Of  Endive,  the  best  curled-leaved  sort  is  Digs- 
well  Prize.  The  French  Moss-curled  is  useful  for 
autumn  consumption,  but  rather  tender.  The 
round-leaved  Batavian  is  the  best  of  the  plain- 
leaved  kinds. 

Of  Lettuces  for  early  spring  use,  the  white- 
seeded  Bath  Cos  is  unequalled  to  stand  through 
the  winter.  Hammersmith  is  a  hardy  Cabbage 
Lettuce  that  is  fairly  reliable.  The  best  White 
Cos'  for  summer  use  is  the  Paris  Market  and 
Kingsholme.  The  last-named  is  a  distinct  and 
useful  sort.  It  is  self-hearting,  and  grows  to  a 
large  size.  Of  Cabbage  Lettuces  for  summer  use 
the  best  are  Neapolitan  and  Perpignan.  This 
last  stands  well  in  dry  weather,  and  is  crisp  and 
tender. 

Of  Melons,  I  would  grow  Reid's  Scarlet  Flesh, 
and  for  a  green  flesh  sort  Victory  of  Bath.  These 
two,  if  well  grown,  will  disappoint  no  one,  either 
as  regards  size  or  flavour. 

Onions. — Of  these  there  is  a  long  list  of  names, 
but  a  good  strain  of  the  White  Spanish  and  Brown 
(ilobe  for  winter  supply  will  be  all  one  wants  ;  the 
last-mentioned  sort  I  find  to  be  the  best  keeper. 
For  sowing  in  autumn  there  is  no  more  hardy  sort 
than  the  Tripoli. 

Parsnips.— Of  these  the  Student  for  main  crop 
and  the  Maltese  for  early  winter  use  are  tlie  best. 

Parsley. — For  the  main  supply  none  beats  a 
good  strain  of  Co  vent  (iarden  Garnishing.  The 
Fern-leaf  kind  is  very  distinct  and  handsome,  but 
scarcely  so  hardy  as  the  other. 

Of  Radifhes,  the  best  for  early  forcing  is 
Wood's  Early  Frame.  For  summer  culture  the 
French  Breakfast  and  Scarlet  Olive-shaped  are  the 
best. 

Spinach. — The  Prickly-seeded  for  winter  and 
the  Round  for  sowing  during  summer  are  all  the 
sorts  that  are  needed. 

Tomatoes. — Amongst  these  there  is  a  great 
array  of  names,  but  for  general  usefulness  the 
common  Red  is  still  unsurpassed.  For  exhibition 
purposes,  Hathaway's  Excelsior  Is  equal  to  any  of 
the  newer  sorts,  (ireen  Gage  is  useful  for  the  sake 
of  variety.  The  fruit  is  citron-coloured  and  nearly 
transparent,  which  adds  considerably  to  its  appear- 
ance. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Muir's  Prolific  Hybrid  is 
middle  sized  and  wonderfully  productive.  Hib- 
berd's  Prolific  and  Green  striped  are  both  good 
va!  ieties. 

Asparagus. — I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any 
difl'erenoe  between  the  ordinary  Giant  and  Cun- 
nover's  Colossal.  I  therefore  consider  that  one  sort 
is  sufficient. 

Potatoes. — For  the  earliest  crops  no  one  can 
make  a  mistake  if  they  choose  the  o'd  Ashleaf 
and  Myatt's  ProliBc.  The  best  round  sorts  for 
second  early  are  Porter's  Excelsior  and  Eirly 
Coldstream.  For  late  crops  I  would  recommend 
Scotch  Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum. 

J.  C.  C. 


Early  Broccoli.  —I  hear  good  accounts  from  a 
grower  for  market  of  Veitch's  Protecting  Broccoli 
as  a  valuable  kind  for  present  use.  Everybody 
grows  the  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  cleared  olT  by  the  middle  of  November, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  same  character  to 
follow  it.  It  is  just  at  this  season  when  the  Pro- 
tecting Broccoli  comes  in  so  well,  and  those  who 
have  planted  it  find  now  a  good  market  for  it. 
This  is  just  one  of  the  things  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  will  be  certain  to  prove  a  safe  crop,  and 
it  only  needs  to  be  more  widely  known  to  be 
widely  grown.  It  may  be  that  in  exceptionally 
wet  autumns  the  plants  would  not  matui-e  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  flower  early,  but  that  would  at 
least  be  a  rare  occurrence.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  get  an  exceptionally  severe  spell  of  frost  before 
Christmas,  so  that  the  chances  are  greatly  in 
favour  of  a  good  result.  Many  market  growers 
fight  shy  of  big,  spreading,  late  Broccolies  because 
they  are  not  only  subject  to  injury  from  hard 
frost,  but  also  because  the  plants  are  so  long  on- 
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the  ground.  The  Protecting  Broccoli  happily 
avoids  the  first,  and  under  the  latter  head  is  not 
troublesome.  The  seed  of  it  should  be  sown 
about  the  end  of  March  on  good  soil,  and  be  well 
protected  from  birds  until  the  plants  have  become 
strong.  Many  growers  who  complain  of  the 
moderate  returns  now  obtained  for  the  Autumn 
(Jiant  Cauliflower  would  probably  find  it  better 
worth  their  while  to  plant  one-third  less  of  that 
kind  and  make  up  with  the  Protecting  Broccoli. — 
A.  D. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
This  Is  rather  a  slack  time  with  growers  for 
market  as  far  as  general  work  is  concerned,  only 
such  things  as  must  be  done  being  now  taken  in 
hand.  The  principal  crop  now  being  taken  into 
the  markets  in  quantity  is  Cauliflowers,  amongst 
which  the  Autumn  Giant  is  still  in  fine  condition. 
Its  heads,  which  are  very  large,  bear  evidence  of 
extra  good  culture.  This  variety  will,  however, 
soon  be  over,  as  a  good  sharp  frost  destroys  all 
that  are  fully  formed.  Growers,  however,  take 
the  precaution  to  break  the  leaves  down  over  the 
heads,  and  thus  save  them  from  a  few  degrees  of 
frost.  Veitch's  Winter  Protecting  Broccoli  is 
getting  into  favour  with  market  growers  in  this 
part  for  a  Christmas  supply.  It  is  self-protecting, 
having  plenty  of  foliage  that  curls  close  over  the 
heads,  thus  keeping  them  perfectly  white  and  safe 
from  slight  frost.  When  they  realise  good  prices, 
growers  lift  them  when  nearly  fit  for  use  and 
shelter  them  in  cold  frames,  sheds,  &c. 

Sa\'oys  never  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance  about 
Christmas,  let  the  season  be  ever  so  severe  ;  in 
fact,  a  good  sharp  frost  that  cuts  up  the  tenderer 
Cauliflowers  increases  the  value  of  the  Savoy. 
The  Drumhead  is  the  variety  most  in  favour,  and 
also  the  dwarf  green  curled. 

Brussels  Sprouts  and  Scutch  Kale  are  in  e.\- 
cellent  condition  this  year,  the  season  having  been 
moist,  and  throughout  favourable  to  growth  ; 
consequently,  the  Sprouts  are  fine  and  hard  as 
bullets,  and  the  heads  of  Kale  beautifully  curled. 
The  dwarf  green  variety  is  almost  universally 
grown. 

Cabbages  and  Coleworts  are  jilentiful  and 
good ;  the  former  have  formed  beautiful  little 
heads  quite  equal  to  w  hat  are  generally  thought 
to  be  the  perfection  of  spring  Cabbages  from  plan- 
tations made  after  Potatoes  were  lifted. 

Celery  in  great  quantities  and  very  fine  may 
now  be  seen  on  every  wagon.  The  white  varieties 
are  being  cleared  off  first,  the  red  being  hardier 
and  better  able  to  sustain  a  spell  of  severe 
weather,  but  covering  up  is  not  practised  in  this 
locality. 

Turnips  in  bundles  as  white  as  snow  are 
capitally  got  up  by  the  market  growers.  Fine 
crops  for  this  time  of  year  are  got  by  sowing  after 
Peas,  Beans,  and  Potatoes  come  ofl".  The  red- 
skinned  and  green  round  ai'e  left  for  a  later  supply, 
being  much  hardier.  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all,  and  one  of  the  best, 
being  as  white  as  any  of  the  white  skins  under  its 
rough  exterior. 

Horse  Radish,  although  not  in  great  request  at 
all  seasons,  is  sure  to  sell  well  at  Christmas,  good 
straight  sticks  realising  good  prices.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  which  are  made  a  specialty  of  by  a  few 
growers,  who  cultivate  it  thoroughly  well,  and 
which  is  not  the  rule  in  private  gardens,  it 
being  a  plant  difficult  to  destroy,  and  one  which 
grows  in  some  sort  of  form  without  any  attention ; 
it  gets  very  little  care.  Single  crowns  planted 
deeply  in  good  soil,  or  long,  thin  sticks  lifted 
carefully  and  planted  full  length,  soon  repay  the 
e-xtra  trouble  by  yielding  a  very  superior  article 
that  realises  a  good  price. 

Lettuces  and  Endive  are  now  in  great  request. 
Brown  Cos  and  the  Cabbage  varieties  of  Lettuces, 
such  as  Hardy  Hammersmith,  Grand  Admiral, 
and  others  of  that  type  that  have  been  sown 
thinly  in  July,  are  the  ones  to  be  depended  on  at 
this  date.  Endive  of  the  Green  Curled  and 
Batavian  class,  nicely  blanched  by  tying  up  or 


laying  slate  on  the  leaves,  makes  excellent  salad- 
ing. 

Beetrik  IT  is  exceptionally  good  this  season.  I 
find  the  Turnip-rooted  kind  to  be  much  grown  in 
this  district  by  market  growers. 

Radishes  are  much  used  hereabouts  as  a  winter 
salad.  The  Black  Spanish  and  C'hina  Rose  Radish 
are  the  sorts  grown  for  winter  use,  as,  unlike  sum- 
mer sorts,  they  are  eatable  when  fully  grown. 

Parsley  is  never  in  more  request  than  at 
Christmas;  the  finest  double  curled  only  being  in 
great  demand.  It  is  grown  in  any  sheltered  spot 
where  protection  can  be  given  it  in  severe  weather ; 
up  to  the  present  frost  has  been  merciful,  and 
therefore  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  vegetables 
of  all  kinds,  the  supply  of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Par- 
snips, &c.,  being  especially  good  this  season. 

Fruit  of  home  growth  is  now  very  scarce,  and 
those  who  declare  that  we  are  already  overdone 
with  orchards,  should  take  note  that  we  are  really 
without  fruit  for  half  the  year — at  least  such  as 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  glass  forcing  houses. 
Apples  are  now  scarce,  and  sell  freely  at  good 
prices  ;  in  fact,  anything  that  will  pass  muster  at 
all  as  fit  for  cooking  is  fetching  5s.  and  Gs.  per 
sieve,  and  really  good  dessert  fruits  of  home 
growth  are  worth  double  that  price.  American 
Apples  are  not  nearly  so  much  liked  as  they  used 
to  be.  They  sell  because  home-grown  ones  are 
scarce.  Pears  of  dessert  kinds  are  also  getting 
scarce  and  realise  good  prices.  Winter  Nelis, 
Beurru  Ranee,  and  a  few  of  the  latest  kinds  are 
now  the  principal  varieties  obtainable.  C'ulinary 
Pears  are  now  in  request  ;  they  are  most  useful 
at  this  season  when  anything  is  almost  welcome  in 
the  shape  of  fresh  fruit.  I  find  that  market 
growers  are  planting  late-keeping  Apples,  but 
anything  like  a  supply  for  market  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  requires  planting  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 
We  want,  too,  better  systems  of  storage.  At 
present  we  live  too  much  from  hand  to  mouth  in 
the  matter  of  home-grown  fruit. 

Oosport.  J.  Gruom. 


MARKET  PRICES. 

It  is  declared  in  some  quarters  that  trade  depres- 
sion arises  not  so  much  from  the  falling  oil'  of 
trade  as  from  the  universal  fall  which  has  taken 
place  in  prices.  A  grower  of  market  vegetables 
referring  to  this  fact,  said  a  day  or  two  ago,  "I 
have  this  morning  sent  up  a  big  three-horse  load 
of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Cabbages,  Coleworts, 
&c.,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  realised 
from  £9  to  £10,  and  now  it  will  realise  not  more 
than  from  £3  10s.  to  £4.  I  remember  that  some 
twenty  years  ago  prices  were  then  as  bad  as  they 
are  now,  but  the  fall  was  only  temporary,  and 
soon  went  up  again."  Now,  all  otlier  things  as 
well  as  vegetables  have  a  downward  tendency, 
and  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  reaction.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  interesting  to  have  the  returns  of 
this  grower's  market  prices  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  On  every  hand  I  see  green  crops  spoiling. 
Cabbages  bursting  and  decaying,  and  ample  evi- 
dences that  vegetables  of  the  commoner  class  are 
far  too  abundant.  If  a  check  were  to  be  put 
to  this  over-production,  no  doubt  prices  would  go 
up  to  some  extent,  but  the  consumer  would  sufter; 
and  still  further,  our  deficits  at  home,  whether  pur- 
posely or  accidentally  produced,  are  very  soon  made 
good  by  foreigners.  It  is  singularly  contradictory 
to  hear  market  growers, on  the  one  hand, declaring 
that  prices  are  unprofitable,  and  that  with  all 
their  market  knowledge  and  practical  experience 
it  is  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet;  whilst  in 
another  direction  we  hear  farmers  advised  to  cul- 
tivate vegetables  in  place  of  Corn.  My  neighbour, 
allow  me  to  state,  does  not  send  his  vegetables 
into  the  market,  and  thus  pay  heavy  dues  and 
and  take  his  chance  of  sale.  He  has  regular  and 
good  shopkeeper  customers,  who  always  pay  him 
fair  market  prices ;  hence  he  is  in  a  better  position 
than  the  ordinary  market  attendant.  It  is  easy 
to  talk  about  salesmen  and  market  rings,  but  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  market  trade  is 


universally  depressed,  and  that  there  is  by  no 
means  any  immediate  hope  of  improvement. 
Iventish  fruit  growers  have  been  taken  to  task 
because,  market  prices  being  unremunerative, 
they  allowed  their  Plums  to  rot  on  and  beneath 
the  trees  last  autumn  and  did  not  convert  the 
fruit  into  jam.  Those  who  criticise  in  that  way 
may  not  be  aware  that  the  jam  trade  even  is  over- 
done, and  that  jam  manufacturers  find  stern  com- 
petitors. Just  now,  for  instance,  the  public  can 
purchase  for  4d.  anywhere  two-pound  tins  of  the 
purest  golden  syrup,  and  no  jam  manufactured 
can  compete  with  that.  It  is  so  highly  rectified, 
that  it  is  purer  than  honey.  The  days  of  the 
dark,  thick  compound  called  treacle  or  molasses 
have  gone,  and  it  is  probable  those  of  inferior 
jams  have  gone  also.  This  result  cannot  certainly 
be  deplored,  for  some  of  the  jams  were  but  miser- 
able decoctions  in  which  pure  fruit  figured  in- 
finitessimally.  All  must  also  remember  that 
with  fruit  plentiful  in  private  as  well  as  in 
market  gardens  and  sugar  so  cheap,  great  quanti- 
ties of  preserves  are  made  at  home,  thus  again 
checking  the  jam  manufacturer's  trade.  Some 
more  tangible  suggestions  for  the  removal  of  trade 
depression  are  therefore  needed  than  have  yet 
been  offered  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

A.  D. 


Indoor  Garden. 


PALMS  FOR  ROOM  DECORATION. 

(CHAM^DOREAS.) 

This  genus  consists  of  numerous  dwarf-growing 
plants,  with,  for  the  most  part,  slender  stems  and 
elegant  pinnate  or  feather-like  foliage.  In  a 
wild  state  they  are  always  found  growing  in 
comparatively  elevated  situations  under  the 
larger  forest  trees  as  underwood,  and  but  rarely 
in  the  open.  Under  cultivation  they  thrive  best 
in  an  intermediate  house,  well  shaded  and 
liberally  supplied  with  moisture,  and  many  of 
them  are  admirably  adapted  for  room  decoration, 
as,  just  after  the  first  year  from  seed,  they 
become  extremely  ornamental,  and  their  bright, 
smooth,  green  leaves  are  easily  cleansed  from 
du&t.  Even  in  comparatively  small  pots  they 
continue  to  increase  in  beauty  and  stature  annu- 
ally. As  a  matter  of  course,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  close  to  the  windows  in  severe 
weather,  nor  should  they  be  subjected  to  cold 
draughts.  If  the  foliage  is  occasionally  sponged 
and  the  roots  well  supplied  with  moisture,  in  the 
form  of  tepid  water  given  at  midday,  few  plants 
excel  these  Chamoedoreas  as  decorative  objects, 
a  fact  fully  recognised  in  Germany,  where  they 
are  largely  used  in  this  manner.  Many  of  them 
flower  annually,  and  their  long  branching 
inflorescence  adds  materially  to  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  them.  As  in  most  instances  they 
perfect  their  seeds,  a  supply  of  young  plants  can 
be  easily  obtained  at  little  expense,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  Palm  family. 
Chamsedoreas  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  loam,  and  liberally  supplied  with  water ; 
indeed,  failures  with  them  are  usually  traceable 
to  a  meagre  supply  of  moisture.  The  first  year's 
seedlings  produce  broad,  simple  leaves,  deeply 
divided  at  the  ends,  but  even  in  this  state  they 
are  ornamental.  In  the  second  year  they  begin 
to  develop  pinnate  leaves,  which  increase  in 
length  and  breadth  as  they  get  older.  In  a  few 
instances,  however,  this  broad,  deeply-cleft  leaf 
(bifid)  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  species,  of  which 
C.  geonomseformis  affords  an  excellent  example. 
The  Chamajdoreas  are  all  natives  of  America, 
and  the  following  kinds  are  amongst  those  which 
we  have  found  to  thrive  best  as  indoor  plants, 
viz.,  C.  graminifolia.  This  is  a  slender.  Grass- 
leaved  kind,  as  its  name  implies,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of  the  famih'.  Its  leaves  are 
plume-like,  dark  glaucous-green,  and  when  fully 
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developed  attain  a  length  of  a  yard  or  more  ;  its 
branching  inflorescence  is  pencluloiis,  and  about 
a  foot  long.  C.  elegans  has  a  more  robust  stem 
than  graminifolia,  and  the  foliage,  which  is  grace- 
fully arched,  grows  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  long  in 
fully  developed  specimen.",  whilst  the  leaflets  are 
acme  (i  inches  long  and  about  1  inch  broad, 
tapering  at  either  end,  and  bright  green.  C. 
Sartori  resembles  elegans,  but  the  leaflets  are 
broader,  and  do  not  taper  so  much  towards  the 
base.  It  has  a  very  hardy  constitution,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  for  the  purposes  indicated.  C. 
Arenbergiana  is  also  a  very  beautiful  kind  ;  its 
bright  green  leaflets  are  pendent,  and  taper  to  a 
tail-like  point.  C.  Wendlandi  is  another  beauti- 
ful species,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all 
for  room  decoration.  Its  bold,  arching  green 
leaves  are  about  a  yard  long,  whilst  the  leaflets 
are  some  12  inches  in  length  and  -2  inches  in 
breadth.  C.  glaucifolia  is  a  slender-stemmed 
kind  with  long,  arching,  feather-like  leaves, 
having  a  milky  glaucous  hue  on  both  surfaces. 
C.  geonomfeformis  attains  a  height  of  about  4 
feet,  and  bears  simple,  deeply  cleft  or  bifid, 
strongly  ribbed,  deep  green  leaves,  which  are 
some  9  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  from 
4  inches  to  G  inches  in  lireadth.  Its  graceful 
pendent  flower-spikes  add  much  to  the  general 
ett'ect,  although  the  flowers  are  of  the  same  hue 
as  the  leaves.  C.  Ernesti-Augusti  is  also  a  bifid- 
leaved  species,  which  attains,  when  fully  grown, 
a  height  of  5  feet  or  G  feet.  Its  stem  is  about 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  conspicuously  ringed 
by  the  scars  of  the  fallen  leaves ;  these  are 
broadly  sheathing  and  stem-clasping  at  the  base, 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  long,  clelt  for  about  half 
their  length,  serrated  at  the  edges,  conspicuously 
ribbed,  and  dark  green  in  colour.  When  in 
flower  this  little  Palm  is  especially  ornamental ; 
the  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  on 
separate  plants.  In  the  former  the  spadix  is 
branched,  tlie  numerous  long,  slender  branches 
being  densely  clothed  with  little  round  orange- 
fcarlet  flowers.  The  female  plant  produces  a 
single  (or  more  rarely  a  double)  thick,  fleshy 
green  spadix,  studded  with  numerous  bead-like, 
coral-red  flowers.  W.  H.  G. 


good,  and  it  is  well  to  apply  a  little  weak  manure 
water,  or  a  pinch  of  patent  manure  to  the  late 
HyacintlH.  It  matters  not  what  care  may  be  taken 
of  the  bulbs  of  the  early  Roman  Hyacinth,  or  how 
carefully  they  may  be  preserved  ;  they  never 
flower  so  early  or  so  well  as  the  newly  imported 
bulbs  do.  —I). 


Boman  Hyacinths  at  Christmas.— This 
charming  early-flowering  Roman  Hyacinth,  so 
dwarf  and  fine,  and  bearing  chaste,  delicately- 
scented,  white  flowers,  is  now  largely  imported 
fram  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  for  forcing 
purposes.  It  forces  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
bulbs,  though  not  nearly  so  large  as  those  of  our 
ordinary  Hyacinths,  produce  several  spikes  of 
flowers  each.  There  is  a  blue  form  of  this  early 
Hyacinth,  sometimes  called  Parii^ian  Hyacinth, 
that  is  a  fortnight  or  so  later  than  the  white 
one,  but  is  a  useful  succession  notwithstanding. 
The  early  Roman  Hyacinth  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  a  glass  structure  in 
which  a  few  things  can  be  got  early  into  flower. 
Even  when  there  is  no  artificial  heat  a  few  of  these 
early  Hyacinths  can  be  had  in  bloom  some  time 
before  our  ordinary  Hyacinths,  even  when  planted 
at  the  same  time.  Last  spring,  having  but  little 
room  to  spare,  I  planted  some  of  the  ortlinary 
Hyacinths  in  pots,  using  li-inch  ones, and  placed  one 
bulb  in  each.  Round  some  of  these  I  put  a  circle 
of  Roman  Hyacinths,  using  four,  five,  or  six  bulbs, 
according  to  their  size,  and  I  found  that  these 
started  into  growth,  and  actually  came  into 
flower,  almost  before  the  Hyacinths  in  the  centre 
of  the  pots  had  made  much  growth.  As  soon  as 
the  flowers  furnished  by  the  Roman  Hyacinths 
had  died  away,  the  foliage  was  removed  with  the 
decaying  flowers,  and  thus  the  ordinary  Hyacinth 
had  space  to  grow,  and  in  each  case  flowered 
finely,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  bulbs 
just  alluded  to.  Perhaps  this  practice  is  hardly 
to  be  commended,  but  I  did  it  for  economy's  sake, 
and  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  result.  As  a 
mxtter  of  course,  the  soil  should   be  thoroughly 


NEW  AND  OTHER  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

New,  or  what  are  supposed  to  be  new,  varieties 
of  these  favourite  flowers  make  their  appearance 
in  such  numbers  each  year,  that  those  who  have 
not  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves  get 
bewildered  as  to  the  best  varieties  to  select  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  their  stock,  which,  how- 
ever, should  never  be  too  large.  Far  better  is  it 
to  grow  a  certain  number  of  plants  of  acknow- 
ledged merit  than  to  speculate  in  untried 
novelties.  Let  me,  therefore,  give  an  account  of 
some  of  the  best  that  have  come  under  my  notice 
during  this  season,  and  others  brought  out  the 
year  previous.  In  spite  of  the  glowing  terms  in 
which  some  new  varieties  are  described,  many  do 
not  even  equal  older  kinds,  let  alone  excel  them. 
It  happens  sometimes  that  some  of  our  best, 
well  tried  varieties  fail  to  produce  what  is  yearly 
expected  of  them,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  discard 


such  kinds  on  this  account.  Seasons  vary  greatly;  I 
sometimes    we    have    extremes    of    heat    during 
summer  and   sometimes   the  reverse,  and  allow- 
ances are  not  always  made  for  these  contingencies. 
The  plants  do  not  receive  treatment  accordingly, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  suffer.     Let  me 
instance  Belle  Paule  as  an  example  of  a  Japanese 
variety  which  this  season,  owin^  to  some  cause  or 
other,  did  not  perfect  its  blooms,  except  in  a  very 
few  ca^es,  and  these  principally  in  the  northern 
and  midland  counties.     Perhaps  next  year  it  may 
come  out  again  in  true   character.     Princess  of 
Wales   in   the  incurved  section   has  not  been  so 
good  this  season  as  usual,  but  who  would  think  of 
discarding   this,    the   finest,    perhaps,    of  all   the  ' 
incurved  class,    on    that    account?     By   way   of 
supplement  to    the  list    given   by   "C.   H.    P."  j 
(p.  561),  allow  me  to  furnish  a  few  names  of  kinds  j 
which  I  consider  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collec- 
tion. 

New  kinds  belonging  to  the  incurved  section 
are  produced  so  sparingly,  that  any  addition  to 
this  class  is  always  welcome.  Only  two  sorts 
have  appeared  which  promise  to  give  satisfaction. 
The  first  is  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  a  yellow  sport 


from  Princess  Teck.    It  is  bright  orange-yellow. 


and  evidently  possesses  the  form  of  flower  and 
breadth  of  petal  of  its  parent,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  quite  first-rate.  Yellows  of  this  class 
are  much  needed.  At  present  we  have  only  two 
that  can  be  called  first-class,  viz ,  .Jardine  des 
Plantes  and  Mrs.  Bunn.  The  first  cannot  always 
be  had  in  its  best  form,  and  the  latter  variety  being 
naturally  an  early  bloomer,  it  often  happens  that 
(in  the  south  of  England  at  least)  the  best  blooms 
are  past  before  the  principal  shows  take  place. 
This  new  kind  just  alluded  to,  if  like  its  parent, 
will  therefore  be  doubly  useful. 

Lord  Eversley,  a  variety  certificated  at  Reading 
last  November,  is  also  a  sport  from  Princess  Teck, 
which  originated  at  Heckfield;  hence  its  name. 
It  is  white,  faintly  tinged  with  cream.  Its  petals, 
which  are  very  smooth,  incurve  better  (if  possible) 
than  its  parent,  and  being  naturally  a  late  bloomer, 
will  be  valuable.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Ralph  Brocklebank,  the  new  yellow 
sport  from  Meg  Merrilies — a  grand  stock.  The 
sport  is  said  to  have  even  a  better  constitution 
than  its  parent.  I  regard  it  as  the  flower  of  the 
year  in  the  Japanese  section.  Mrs.  J.  Wright  is 
a  seedling  raised  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing,  and  an 
acquisition  too.  It  is  a  lovely  pure  white  with 
round,  twisted  florets  of  excellent  form,  and  quite 
full  in  the  centre.  Alpha,  another  seedling,  is 
likely  to  prove  valuable.  It  is  a  full-centred 
flower  with  slightly  twisted,  round  florets  of  a  rosy 
purple  colour,  shaded  with  white.  C.  L.  Teesdale, 
as  shown  by  Mr.  Cannell,  is  a  creamy  blush  of 
excellent  quality.  Snowstorm,  as  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Davis,  is  a  large-flowered,  pure  white  sort,  as 
its  name  infers.  It  produces  blossoms  in  pro- 
fusion, and  is  a  valuable  kind  for  cutting  for  in- 
door decorative  purposes. 

Of  older  Japanese  kinds  introduced  a  year  ago, 
Mons.  N.  Davis  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its 
rich  red  colour.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
scarlet  of  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Its 
florets  are  of  a  drooping  character,  which  renders 
it  graceful  in  appearance.  Martha  Hardinge,  sent 
out  last  season,  is  sure  to  make  headway.  Its 
golden  coloured  thread-like  petals  are  heavily  suf- 
fused with  bronze.  An  important  point  in  its 
favour  is  the  long  time  during  which  the  blossoms 
last  in  perfection.  iSIaiden's  Blush,  also  sent  out 
last  spring,  has  come  quite  up  to  its  representa- 
tion. Some  magnificent  blooms  of  it  have  been 
shown  this  autumn.  It  possesses  an  admirable 
constitution,  and  its  flowers  are  massive.  The 
blush  tint  being  of  the  faintest  description  renders 
it  especially  attractive,  and  it  bids  fair  to  take  the 
place  of  Elaine  as  an  exhibition  flower. 

Amongst  new  reflexed  flowers  of  this  season's 
introduction,  Amy  Furze  comes  first.  It  is  a 
seedling,  the  colour  of  which  is  blush,  mottled 
with  pale  magenta.  It  is  of  large  size,  excellent 
in  foim,  and  quite  a  type  in  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  Temple  of  Solomon,  an  old  variety  again 
brought  forward  as  shown  by  Mr.  Davis,  is  excel- 
lent. It  is  rich  yellow  in  colour,  of  medium  size, 
and  of  good  form,  and  .should  be  extremely  useful 
both  as  a  decorative  variety  and  for  exhibition. 
Elsie  is  another  of  the  reflexed  type,  the  colour,  a 
creamy  white,  being  quite  charming  in  appear- 
ance, and  as  shown  by  Mr.  Cannell,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  much  sought  after.  In  addition  to  the 
varieties  of  Anemone-flowered  kinds  named  by 
"C.  H.  P.,"  one  belonging  to  the  Japanese  type, 
viz.,  Ratapoil,  deserves  notice.  In  colour  it  is 
buff  or  dull  brown,  with  long  guard  florets  and  a 
medium-sized  disc.  This  section  being  as  yet  not 
overloaded  with  good  kinds,  this  should  have  a 
place  on  account  of  its  peculiar  colour. 

A  new  departure  has  been  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
varieties  Chardoneret,  Cnesus,  and  Scapin.  They 
belong  to  what  is  termed  the  fimbriated  section; 
the  petals  being  deeply  toothed  give  them  a 
pleasing  fringy  appearance.  The  three  just 
named  received  first-class  certificates,  and  as 
shown  were  certainly  worthy  of  them. 

As  to  propagation,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  start 
goes  a  long  way  towards  a  successful  issue  in  most 
matters  connected  with  gardening,  but  in  no  case 
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does  this  apply  more  forcibly  tlian  in  that  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  whether  the  plants  be  intended 
to  produce  cut  blooms  for  exhibition  or  for  home 
decoration.  Opinions  differ  as  to  which  is  the 
best  time  to  insert  cuttings,  but  after  careful  com- 
parison I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  from 
now  onwards  Is  the  best  period  at  which  to  take 
the  cuttings.  By  inserting  them  now  the  plants 
have  an  opportunity  during  their  different  stages 
to  crow  along  quietly  without  any  hurry  or  ex- 
citement, which  is  not  good  in  the  case  of  Chry- 
santhemums. Spring  propagation  is  a  mistake 
where  first-class  blooms  for  exhibition  are  re- 
quired. The  plants  have  not  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  develop  naturally,  and  in  some  stages 
have  to  be  hurried,  which  does  not  answer. 
Another  objection  to  late  propagation  is  that 
valuable  space  must  be  occupied  by  the  old  roots 
which  are  to  supply  the  cuttings.  There  are  two 
classes  of  cuttings  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  selecting  them.  The  wrong  ones  are  those 
which  come  direct  from  the  old  stem,  and  which 
are  likely  to  perfect  a  bloom-bud  at  a  time 
when  growth  only  is  required.  Cuttings  ter- 
minated by  a  flower-bud  should  be  discarded  as 
worthless.  Oftentimes  some  varieties  throw  up 
cuttings  so  freely  that  more  can  be  had  than  what 
are  required,  and  if  allowed  to  grow,  one  injures 
the  other  by  drawing  it  up  weakly.  The  right 
thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  thin  out  the  weakest,  thus 
allowing  more  space  for  the  strongest.  This 
should  bo  done  some  time  previous  to  taking  off 
the  cuttings.  The  right  kind  of  cutting  to  take 
i3  the  one  which  comes  up  at  a  distance  clear 
from  the  stem,  and  which  does  not  form  a  flower- 
bud  as  previously  described  ;  select  such  cuttings 
about  3  inches  in  length  and  trim  off  the  lower 
leaves.  Some  growers  advocate  the  removal  of 
wood-buds  from  the  stems  in  order  to  prevent 
suckers  being  thrown  up  so  freely  during  summer, 
but  I  do  not  consider  this  at  all  necessary.  The 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  ; 
those  commonly  called  thumbs  {'21  inches  in 
diameter)  are  best.  These  should  be  perfectly 
clean.  Place  one  crock  over  the  hole  at  the 
bottom,  and  over  this  lay  a  little  of  the  rougher 
material  from  the  soil  prepared  for  the  cuttings, 
and  fill  up  the  pots  nearly  full  with  the  following 
compost,  viz.,  about  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf 
soil,  with  a  free  use  of  silver  sand,  all  thoroughly 
well  mixed  by  passing  them  through  a  half-inch 
sieve.  Press  the  soil  firmly,  and  over  the  top 
place  a  thin  layer  of  sand  to  be  pressed  down  with 
a  blunt  dibber  for  the  cuttings  to  rest  on,  the 
rooting  process  being  quicker  in  sand  than  in  soil. 
In  inserting  the  cuttings  see  that  the  base  rests 
firmly  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole  ;  press  the  soil 
around  them  firmly,  and  give  a  gentle  watering 
through  a  fine  rosed  water-pot  to  settle  the 
soil  and  sand.  The  next  thing  is  to  consider 
which  is  the  best  position  for  them  to  occupy 
while  roots  are  being  made.  Many  growers 
prefer  to  place  them  in  cold  frames,  but  I  do 
not  approve  of  this  method,  because  much  valu- 
able time  is  lost  during  severe  weather  by  the 
soil  in  the  pots  getting  hard  frozen.  Such  a 
state  will  not  kill  them,  but  they  will  not  pro- 
gress. The  best  place  for  thera  is  inside  a  cool 
house  in  which  there  is  just  enough  heat  to'keep 
out  frost  and  damp.  On  the  stage  of  such  a 
house  place  some  handlights  or  small  propa- 
gating frames;  inside  of  these,  and  also  upon 
the  stage,  put  some  coal  ashes,  say  1  in.  or  '2  in. 
thick.  These  will  stop  draughts  from  coming 
through  the  latticed  stages,  and  will  keep  the 
cuttings  cool.  Keep  the  lights  closed  until  roots 
are  formed,  except  for  an  hour  in  the  morning, 
for  the  dissipation  of  moisture  ;  in  the  evening, 
the  glass  coverings  should  be  wiped  dry  to  pre- 
vent damping  off;  shading  will  not  be  required. 
In  about  a  month  some  of  the  cuttings  will  be 
rooted,  the  strongest  growing  varieties  being  the 
earliest  to  emit  roots  ;  a  little  air  should  be  given 
to  those  rooted  by  tilting  the  sash  ;  then  gradu- 
ally increase  it  until  the  sashes  may  be  entirely 
removed.  Some  varieties  will  not  root  so  readily 
as  others.  Those  which  show  a  tendency  to  flag 
should  be  removed  to  a  separate  compartment, 


where  they  can  be  kept  close  for  a  little  longer. 
By  keeping  the  frames  closed  little  water  is 
required  during  the  process  of  rooting,  yet  the 
soil  must  nevertheless  be  kept  sufficiently  moist 
to  suit  the  cuttings.  E.  MoLVNEUX. 

Sii-anmorc  Pari-,  Biihop's  Wa/lham. 


Billardiera  longiflora. — What  a  charming 
plant  this  is  !  Here  a  wall  space  3  feet  wide  by 
G  feet  high  is  completely  covered  by  it,  and  now 
and  for  a  long  time — months,  in  faet— it  has  been 
a  mass  of  turquoise  blue  berries.  It  is  planted  in 
an  ordinary,  but  fairly  well  made.  Peach  border. 
It  grows  in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  runs  up 
the  wires  and  up  the  shoots  of  the  trees,  and  at 
one  time  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  10  foot  wall, 
entangling  and  threatening  to  strangle  the  trees 
themselves.  It  is  never  injured  by  any  weather. 
Why  is  this  beautiful  plant  so  rarely  seen  ? — 
T.  Smith,  Kewri/. 

A  much-negle'-ted  climber.  —  On  visiting 
Drinkstone  Park  in  October  last,  I  was  much 
pleased  to  see  a  grand  plant  on  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  stoves  of  Ipomrea  Horsfalliie.  It  had  less  fo- 
liage and  more  blossom-buds  than  I  had  ever  seen 
before  on  this  fine  old  plant.  Some  of  the  bunches 
of  bloom  were  spiral-shaped  and  nearly  a  foot 
long,  and  I  should  be  accused  of  exaggeration 
were  I  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  such 
bunches.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  when  expanded, 
the  entire  of  one  side  of  the  roof  must  be  crowded 
with  brilliant  blossoms.  I  have  grown  this  plant 
fairly  well  in  a  pot,  but  when  planted  out  it  is  apt 
to  produce  an  excess  of  leafage.  Mr.  Palmer, 
however,  has  so  managed  this  plant  that  when  his 
profusion  of  shoots  are  tied  down  from  the  roof 
the  latter  will  be  all  flower.  Treated  thus  skil- 
fully, we  have  hardly  a  plant  to  match  this 
magnificent  old  Ipom«a  either  in  brilliancy  or 
usefulness  for  cutting.  It  enjoys  direct  sunlight ; 
and  Mr.  Palmer  attributes  its  abnormal  floriferous- 
ness  this  season,  partly  at  least,  to  his  having 
rather  severely  pruned  a  fine  Allamanda  that 
used  to  encroach  heavily  on  the  preserve  devoted 
to  the  Ipoma'a.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  Ipomaja, 
as  well  as  not  a  few  other  stove  plants  and  climbers, 
the  general  collection  of  Orchids  at  Drinkstone,  and 
the  fine  < drapes  are  worth  a  journey  of  many  miles 
to  see.— I).  T.  F. 


Flowers  at  Mr.  Arthur's  funeral. — Klunder 
made  a  3  foot  cross  of  two  shades  of  Heliotrope, 
Noir  and  Jersey  Belle,  for  the  casket  of  President 
Arthur.  This  was  a  rich  design,  as  it  looked  as  if 
cut  from  velvet,  so  evenly  was  it  bedded,  and  the 
colours  or  shadings  were  ?o  arranged  that  half 
the  cross  seemed  to  lie  in  a  shadow.  A  mound  of 
Marie  Louise  Violets  was  arranged  by  the  same 
florist.  This  was  2J,  feet  high,  and  was  composed 
of  3000  flowers.  At  one  side  there  was  a  draping 
of  two  Cycas  leaves  (Cycas  revoluta),  and  on  this 
hung  a  large  cluster  of  Perle  Roses.  A  large 
cross  of  white  Roses  had  at  its  base  a  bunch  of 
Mermets  and  Lily  of  the  valley.  A  cluster  of  125 
long-stemmed  Niphetos  Roses  was  held  by  a 
white  ribbon  sash,  in  which  .Jasmine  and  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  were  interspersed.  Brower  made  a 
wreath  of  Russian  Violets,  which  was  fastened  by 
a  cluster  of  black  Pansies.  This  was  a  superb 
piece.  Gordon  arranged  a  cross  and  crown 
composed  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Narcissus, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  fine  Grasses  and  Ferns,  which 
was  an  exquisite  design.  President  Cleveland 
sent  a  scroll  of  Cape  flowers  lettered  with  purple 
immortelles — "  Finis."  A  plaque  of  Cape  flowers, 
inscribed  "  Requiescat  in  pace,"  was  also  sent 
from  Washington. — Aineriraii  Florin'. 

Petrsea  volubilis. — This  plant,  though  intro- 
duced more  than  a  century  ago,  is  still  but  little 
known.  For  profusion  of  bloom,  grace,  and 
exquisite  delicacy  of  colour,  it  is,  perhaps,  with- 
out a  rival.  It  is  a  twining  stove  shrub,  with 
leaves  not  unlike  those  of  some  of  the  Bougain- 
villeas,  but  larger.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
marvellous  profusion  in  elongated  light  airy 
racemes. — J.  G. 
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ALr;l.:KI\  — 1. 

.\l^'er  —  J.itdin  d'Acelimatalion 
du  Hamnia 

AUSTKALIA— 4. 

Adelaide  (Sout  ^  Australia) 
liii^liane  (Queensland)     . . 
M(lb(.Mirne  (Victoria) 
Sydney  (N'ew  South  Waks) 

AlUSTKii-HuNCARy-  14. 

Buda-Pesth(Transylvani-i)  -Uni- 
versity Botanic  Garden 

Cracow  (Galici.a)— University  Bo- 
tanic Garden 

Czernowitz  (Bukovia) — Univer- 
sity Botanic  Garden     . . 

Eibenchiitz  (Moravia) 

Gratz  (Styria)— University  Bo'a- 
nic  Garden  ; 

Innsbriick  (Tyrol)  —  University 
Botanic  Garden  . . 

Kliigenfurt  (Carinthia) 

Kolozsvar  (Transylvania) 
Lemberg  —  University    Totauic 

Garden 
Prague    (Bohemia)  —  University 

Botanic  Garden  . . 
Selmeeb^Lnya  (Transylvania) 
Trieste  (Isti  ia) 

Vienna—  University  Botanic  Gar- 
den . . 
Vienna — Imperial  Hort.  Gardens 
of  Hofburg 

BriiauM 0. 

Antwerp 

Brussels — Royal  Botanic  Garden 

t;hent— University  Botanic  Gar- 

d<n 

GemblouK  —  Botanic  Garden  of 

the  Agricultural  Institute 
Liege — University  Bot.  Garden  . 
Bhazil — ]. 

Bio  de  Janeiro — Botanic  Gardens 
Canada — 1. 
Montreal  (P.  Q.) -Montreal  Bo- 
tanic Garden 
Canary  Islands—!. 
Orotava(Teneriffe)— Jaidin  d'Ac- 
climatation 
Gate  of  Good  Hopr  -3. 
Cape  Town,  . . 
Graaf  Keiuet. 
Graham's  Town 
Ceylon — 1. 

Peradenia — Ro'  al  Botanic  Garden 
Chili— 1. 

Santiago 
CniNA— 1. 

Hong  Kong  . . 
Cochin  China-]. 

Saigon- Coloni  1  Bof.anic  Garden 
Denmark  -2. 
Copenhagen — University  Botanic 

Garden       ..         .,         

Copenhagen— Roy.al  Gardens  of 
Rosenberg 

Et'CADOR— 1. 

Quito  . . 

EOVPT— 1. 

Cairo  . .         . .  

France -22. 

Angers 

Antibes 

Besaneou 

Bordeaux 

Caen    . , 

Cannes 

Clermont-Fcriand  . . 

Dijon 

Grenoble 

Hv&es 

Lille 

Lyons , . 

Montpellier 

Nancy 

Nantes 

Orleans 

Paris— Gardens  of  the  Natur.il 
History  Mri?eum 

Kochcfort 

Roiicn 

St.  (^ucntin  . . 

Toidun  

Toulouse        

Tours  

Germany— 3i>. 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

Bamberg  (Uavaria) 

BerUn— Berlin  Botanic  Gardens. 
,,  -University  Botanic  Gar- 
dens 

Bonn  (Rhenish  Prussia)— Uni- 
versity Botanic  G.ardcns, 

Brcslau  (Silesia) 


Name  of  Director  or 
Superintendent. 


Charles  Riv.fere. 

Dr.  R.  Schomburgk. 
F.  Cowan. 

W.  R.  Guilfoyle,  F.L.S. 
Charles  Moore,  F.  L  S. 


Dr.  L.  Juranyi. 

Dr.  Jos.  T.  Rostaf.nski. 

Dr.  Ed.  Tangl. 
Ad.  Schwocder. 

Dr.  H.  Lcifgtb. 

Dr.  Joh.  Feyritscli. 
Bon.      c'e       Jaborncg;; 

(iamscncgg. 
Dr.  Aug.  Kauitz. 

Dr.  Th.  CicfieJski. 

Dr.  M,  Willkomni. 
Prof.  A.  Fekete. 
Raimondo  Touiinz. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Kerne/. 

Fr.  Antoire. 

Dr.  H.  Van  Ueurck. 
Frangoia  Cre]  in. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Kictx. 

Dr.  C.  Malaise. 


A.  Glaziou. 

Prof.  II.  P.  rudi.ill.iw. 

H.  Willpiet. 

Prof.  MacOwan. 
J.  C.  Smith. 
Edward  Tidmar.-h. 

j  Dr.  Henry  Trimen. 

Prof.  F.  Philippi  (P.lr). 

C.  Ford. 

Or.  L.  Pierre. 

Prof.  Eug-  Wanning. 

Tyge  Rothe. 

Prof.  R.  P.  Al.  Scdiio. 

Gastinel  Bey. 

Dr.  M.  Lieutau'l. 
Ch.  Naudin. 
F.  Paillot. 
J.  Commc. 
Eugt;ae  Vioillard. 
Comte  d'Kpremcjnil, 

Dr.  Laguesse. 

J.  B.  Vcrlot. 

Em  Ic  Davrillon. 

V.  Meurein 

Dr.  Ant.  Magnin. 

Prof.  J.  K.  Planchon. 

Prof.  G.  Le  Monuio  ■. 

Dr.  EcorcliHi-d. 

M.  Rossignol. 

Prof.  Maxime  Cornu. 
Dr.  Barallier. 
Emm.  Blanche. 
C'harlts  Magnier. 
J.  B.  Chabiiud. 
Dr.  Uominique  Clos. 
Prof.  David  Bar..sl  y. 

Dr.  M.  Debcy. 

Dr.  Funk. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Eichler. 

Dr.  S.  Schwendener. 

Dr.  Ed.  Strasbiu'ger. 
Dr.  H.  R.  Goeppert, 
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Name  of  Director  or 
Superiuteudent. 


Qermanv — COtlliilUfd.  1 

Brunswick  (HruD&wick)— Bjta- 
nic  Garden  of  the  Polytechnic 

School        Dr.  W.  Blasius. 

Carlsriihe  (Baden) J.  Pfister. 

Cologne  (Rhenish  Prussia)         . .     Prof.  -J.  NieprascTik 
Darmstiidt  (Hesse)  . .  . .     Dr.  Leopold  Dippel. 

Dresden  (Saxouy) Dr.  Oscar  Drude. 

Erlangeu  (Bavaria)  . ,     Dr.  Max.  Reess. 

Frankfort-ou-Main    (Hcsse-Nas- 

Eau) Dr.  H.  Th.  Geyler. 

Fribourg  (Baden) Dr.  F.  Ilildchrand. 

Giessen  (Hesse) Dr.  H.  Hoffman. 

Goerlitz  (Silesia) Dr.  R.  Peck. 

Guttingen  (Hanover)        . .         . .     Dr.    Cumte    Herni.    do 

Solms-Laub.ich. 
Greifawald  (Pomerania)  . .         . .     Dr.  J.  Mimter. 
Halle-upon-SuUe  (Saxony)  . .     Dr.  Greg.  Kraus. 

Hamburgh Dr.  H.  G.  Rcichenbich. 

Heidelberg  (IJAden)  ..         ..     Dr.  E.  Pfitzer. 

Herrenhau'cn  (Hanover)  . .     Herm.  Wendlaud. 

.Tena{Saxe-C'-)burg)  ..  ..     Dr.  E.  Stahl. 

Kiel(Schleswig-Hulstein)  , ,      Dr.  Ad.  Englcr. 

Konigaberg Dr.  Robert  Caspary 

Leipzig  (ciaxony) Dr.  Schenck. 

Marbourg(Hesse-N:issA"))  ..     Dr.  A.  Wigand. 

Muuden  {Hanover)  . .     Dr.  X.  J.  0.  MuUcr. 

Munie'h(Bivaria) Dr.  C.  G   Von  Naogcli. 

Munster  (Westphalia)  . .      Dr.  O.  Brefeld. 

Potsdam  (Urandiinburg)  . .     Dr.  Juhlke. 

Rostock  (Mecklenbuig)    ..         ..     Dr.  Jean  Roeper. 
Strasburg  (Alsace-Lorr.iiue)       . .     Dr.  Ant.  De  IJary. 

Tharand  (.-axnny) Dr.  Fred.  Nobbe. 

Tubingen  (Wurtemberg)  . .  . .      Dr.  W.  Pfcffer. 

Wurzburg  (Bavaria)  . .      Dr.  Jul.  Vou  Sachs. 

Great  Biutain  and  Ireland    IJ. 

Birmingham  (England)    . .  W.  B.  Latham. 

rambridgo  (England)  ..  i  R.  L  Lynch. 

Crystiil  Palace,  Sydenham         ..     W,  G.  Head. 

Hull j  P,  MacMahon. 

Liverpool J.  Richardson. 

London  (England) —Chelsea  Bo-  j 

tanic  Gardens  . .  '  Thos.  Moore. 

Loudon  (England) -Royal  Boti-    Prof.  W.  T.  T.  Dyer. 

nic  Gardens,  Kew         . .         . .     (Curator,  G.  Nicholson.) 
London  (England)— Royal  Beta-  : 
nic  Society  Gardens,  Regent's 

Park  W.  Sowerby. 

Loudon  (England)— RoyiU  Horti- 
cultural   Society    Girdena,   S. 

Kensington  A.F.Barron. 

Manchester  (England)     ..         ..     Bruce  Findlay. 

Oxford  Dr.  J.  Biylev  Bilfour. 

(Cur.itnr,  \V.  ISixter.) 

Sheffield        J.  McEw.ng. 

Dublin  (Ireland) — Royal  Botanic 

Gardens  of  Giasnevin     .        ...     F.  W.  Moore. 
Dublin    (Ireland)— Trinity    Col- 
lege  F.  W.  Buibiige,  F.L.S. 

Belfast  (IreLand)-Royal  Belfast 

IJjtanic  Gardens  R  Mothsrell. 

Edinburgh    (Scotland)  —  Royal 

Botanic  Gardens  Dr.  A.  Dickson. 

(Curator,  R.  Lindsay.) 

Glugow        ■     ...     R.  BuUen. 

GREEre— 1. 

Athens  Dr.  T.  de  Heldr^ich. 

Guatemala— 1. 

Guatemala    . .         ,.  Dr.  Francesco  Abella. 

Guiana — 1. 

Georgetown G.  S.  Jenman. 

Caracvas  Dr.  F.  Ernst.  F.L.S. 

Holland -4.  i 

Amsterdam '  Prof.  C.  A.  J.   A.  Oude- 

I      mans. 

Groningcn Prof.  P.  De  Bo  r. 

Leyden         Dr.  W.  F.  R.  Surin^ar. 

Rotterdam J.  F.  Wilke. 

Utrecht         Dr.  N.W.  P.  Rauwenhoff. 

Indl\n  Empire— 7. 
Bangalore  (Madras)  . .         . .  j  CoL  W.  L.  Johnson. 

Bombj.y        A.  Shuttleworth. 

Calcutta- Royal    Bj'auic    Gar-  I 

dens  Prof.  G.  King. 

Darjeeling  (Bengal)  ..  ..     G.  Gammie. 

Ganish  Kind  (Pounah)     . .         ..     G.  W.  Woodrow. 

Madras  I  Prof.  M.  A.  Law.son. 

Ootacamud Mr.  Jamieson. 

Pondicherry. .         . .  ..  ' 

Saharaupur  (Bengal)  . .     J.  F.  Duthic. 

Italy— 23.  ) 

Bolot^na        . .         . .         , .         . .  i 

Cagliari  . .         . .  I  Dr.  P.  Gennati. 

C.iserta  . .         ..  |  Dr.  N.  Terraceiano. 

Catania  ..  ..  ..     Prof.  Fr.  Tornabsue. 

Fen-ara  . ,  . .  j  Dr.  Cams  Massalungo. 

Florence  . .  . .     Dr.  E.  Beccari. 

Genoa. .  . .  . .     Prof.  Frei.  DeU  ino. 

Luc  2a ..         .,     Dr.  C.  Bicchi. 

Messina        . .  . .         . .     Prof.  A.  Borzi. 

Milan Prof.  Fr.  Ai'disione. 

Modeua  . .  . .     Dr.  A.  Mori. 

Naples  . .  . .         . .     Dr.  J.  A.  Pasquale. 

Padua  . .  . .  ,  Cav.  Dr.  P.  A.  Saccirdo. 

Palermo        .  . .  . ,  '  Dr.  Aug.  Todaro. 

Parma  . .         . .         . .         . .     Prof.  J.  Passerini. 


Locality  of  Garden. 


Name  of  Director  or 
Superintendent. 


Italy — coiitlnu^d. 

Pi)  via  . . 

Perugia 

Pisa    . . 

Porticl  

Rome . . 

Siena  . . 

Turin  . . 

Venice 
Jai'AN — 1. 

Tokio  —    Koiskekowa    Bota  lic 

Gardens     

Java— L 

Buiteuzorg  . . 
Malta— 1. 

La  Valette    . . 
Mauritius— 1. 

Port  Louis    . . 
Natal— 1. 

D'Urbau        

New  Zealand— 2. 

Christchurch 

Wellington  . . 
Pehu- 1. 

Lima  . . 
Philippine  Islands— 1. 

Manilla  (Luzon) 

PouTrr.  \L — 3, 

Coimbra 

Lisbon 

Oporto 
Reunion,  Island  of— 1. 

St.  Denis 
Roumasia— 2. 

Bucharest 


Prof.  J.  Briosi. 
Prof.  Al.  BruFchi. 
Dr.  J.  Arcaugcli. 
Dr.  Horace  Comes. 
Dr.  R.  Pirrotta. 
Prof.  Att   Tassi. 
Prof.  G.  Gibelli. 
Sen.  Ruchinger. 


Prof.  K.  Do. 
Dr.  M.  Treub. 
Dr.  Gavino  Gulia. 
J.  Home. 


Mr.  Kelt. 


J.  B.  Armstrong. 
Dr.  J.  Hcct  >r. 


;issy  . 


Ru.-i5IA  — 10. 

Dorj).at  (Livonia)    . . 
Helsiiigfora  (Finland) 

Ka^-au  (Kazin)       

KUarkoff 

Kiev  . . 
Moscow 
Nikita  (Crimea) 

Odessa  

Orel 

Ouman  (Kiev) 
Penza  (Penza) 

St.    Petersburg — Imperial    Bo- 
tanic Gardens 
St.  Petersburg  —University  Bo- 
tanic Gardens     

Tiflis 

Woronesch   . . 
Warsaw 
Scandinavia- 7. 
Christiania  (Norway) 
Giictenburg  (Sweden) -Horticul- 
tural Society's  Botanical  Gar 
dens    . 
Lund  . . 

Stockholm  (Sweden)  —  Gardens 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agri- 
culrure 
Stockholm — Royal  Gardens  of 

Higa         

St  ickholm — Swedish  Society  of 
Horticultural  Botanic  Gardens 
Upsala 
Servia— 1. 
Belgrade 
Sibbbia— 1. 

Tomsk  

Spain— 3. 
Barcelona 
Madrid 

V;ilencia        

Straits  Settlements -1. 

Singapore 

Switzerland— 5. 

Basle 

Berne . . 
Geneva 
Soleure 
Zurich 
Tasmania— 1. 

Hubart  Town  

United  States— 5. 
Brookliue  (Mass.)— Arnold  Arbo- 
retum of  Harvard  College 
Cambridge  —  Harvard    College 

Bot.inic  Gardens 
Lansing    (Michigan)  —  Botanic 
Garden  of    State  Agricultural 

College 

St.  Louis  (Missouri) 
Washington  ( D.C.)— U.S.  Uept.  of 
Agriculture  Gardens     .. 

WE-iT    iNDIrS-O. 

Havana  (Cuba) 
Jamaica 

Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad). . 
St.  Pierre  (Martinique)— Colonial 
Botanic  Gardens 


Dr.  Mig.  dc  los  Rios. 

Seb.  Vidal  y  Solcr. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Hienriques. 
Prof.     J.     de    Andrade 

Cor\'o. 
Dr.  F.  de  S.  G.  Cardoso. 


y\.  Richard. 


Dr.  Brandza. 
D.-.  A.  Fetu. 


Dr.  Ed.  Rusaow, 

Dr.  S.  O.  Lindberg. 

ProL  N.  W.  Sorokio. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Pitra. 

Dr.  .J.  Schmalhaupcn, 

Dr.  J.  Goro5chankin. 

Mr.  Basarow. 

Dr.  L.  Reinhard. 

P.  G.  Tretjakoff. 

Prof.  L.  Scrobicbewski. 

L.  Loutchinsky. 

Dr.  Ed.deRegeL 

Prof.  Andr.;  B^Otoff. 
Prof.  W.  Scharrcr. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Fischer. 
Dr.  A.  F.  dc  Wal  Ihom. 


Dr.  F.  C.  Schiib.d.r. 


Prof.  C.  Lovegren. 

Dr.   F.  W.  C.  Aresch-.ig. 


E.  Lindgren. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Werner. 

M.  A.  Pital. 

Dr.  Th.  M.  Frie.'i. 

Dr.  Jos.  Pancic. 
I 
'  Mr.  Schestakoff. 

I  A.  Chaves. 

'  Dr.  Miguel  Colmciro. 

,  Dr.  Jotc  Arc7alo  Bica. 

J.  Cantley. 

I  Dr.  H.  Vojhting. 
I  Dr.  L.  Fischer. 
!  Dr.  J.  Miiiler. 
,  J.  Probst. 


F.  Abb.t. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent. 
Dr.  G.  L.  Gjodale. 


Dr.  W.  J.  Beale. 
H.  J.  Sbaw. 


W.  Saunders. 


J.  Lachaume. 

W.  Fawcett,  F.L.S. 

J.  Hart. 

M.  Thierry. 


Garden  in  the  House. 

PLANTS  FOR  HOUSE  DECORATION. 

During  winter,  and  especially  at  this  season, 
great  numbers  of  plants  are  required  for  house 
decoration,  and  no  one  should  object  to  this  use 
of  them,  seeing  how  much  they  beautify  the 
different  sites  assigned  to  them.  So  much  are  we 
accustomed  to  seeing  and  admiring  well-grown 
plants  in  front  halls,  corridors,  dining-rooms, 
drawing-rooms,  and  in  other  positions,  that  we 
really  think  a  house  desolate  without  them,  and 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  know- 
ledge that  plants  thus  employed  are  much  more 
appreciated  than  those  always  kept  where  grown, 
that  we  never  demur  at  any  reasonable  request 
for  decorative  flowering  or  tine-foliaged  plants. 
Many  are  under  the  impression  that  a  few  days' 
sojourn  in  a  house  proves  most  injurious  to  plants 
so  employed,  and  sometimes  this  is  the  case,  the 
rubbish  heap  receiving  many  that  h.-we  been 
ruined  either  from  the  effects  of  gaa,  neglect,  or 
too  long  a  stay  in  a  darkened  corner.  Those  who 
grow  the  plants,  or  someone  equally  e.\-perienoed, 
ought  also  to  attend  to  them  when  in  a  house. 
Over-zealous  and  inexperienced  persons  are  apt  to 
be  too  free  with  the  watering-pot  or  jug,  a  daily 
saturation  quickly  ruining  a  jjlant.  Many  under- 
gardeners  are  also  very  reckless  in  this  respect, 
both  giving  too  much  and  too  cold  water.  Some 
of  the  most  effective  decorative  plants  have 
to  be  taken  from  plant  stoves,  and,  therefore, 
when  in  a  cooler  atmosphere  they  ou'ht  to 
receive  less  water  than  usual  rather  than  more 
of  it,  and  it  ought  always  to  be  .slightly  warmed. 
Even  cool-house  plants  require  less  water  than 
usual  in  much -darkened  rooms,  where  they 
are  often  placed,  and  where  they  suffer  when 
watered  daily  almost  as  badly  as  stove  plants. 
Not  a  few  stands  are  water-tight,  and  unless 
a  little  judgment  is  exercised,  the  plants  may 
soon  be  standing  in  water.  Our  plan  is  to 
change  most  of  the  plants  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing, those  to  be  introduced  being  properly  mois- 
tened at  the  roots  before  they  are  taken  into  the 
house.  About  three  times  during  the  ensuiijo- 
week  all  are  caiefully  examined,  and  if  approach- 
ing dryness  a  little  water  is  given.  No  house  or 
window  plant  ought  to  stand  in  tins  or  saucers 
partly  lillei  with  water,  yet  such  is  too  often  their 
lot,  and  this  is  bound  to  soon  ruin  them  beyond 
recovery.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they 
sutler  from  want  of  water,  though  they  are  more 
likely  to  recover  from  this  check  than  they  are 
from  being  over-watered. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  long  some  plants, 
notably  the  Maiden-hair  Fern,  will  remain  healthy 
either  in  a  window  or  in  a  fairly  light  position, 
provided  no  cold  draughts  of  air  or  water  are 
given  them,  and  they  are  carefully  watered. 
Several  other  Adiantums,  notably  palmatum,  gra- 
cillimum,  assimile,  Capillus- veneris  (of  which 
magnificum  is  the  best  form),  mundulum,  Law- 
sonianum,  formosum,  and  Williamsi  are  very 
serviceable  for  house  decoration,  and  will  keep 
fresh  for  a  long  time.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Pteris  serrulata  and  its  various  crested  forms.  P. 
tremula.  Asparagus  plumosus  scandens,  and  such 
Palms  as  Areca  Baueri,  Chamterops,  Kentia  aus- 
tralis,  Latania  borbonica,  Phitnix  dactylifera,  and 
Seaforthia  elegans  are  all  good  for  house  decora- 
tion, and  these  and  other  kinds  mentioned  are 
available  for  those  who  may  only  possess  a  green- 
house or  cool  conservatory  in  which  to  grow  them 
when  not  required  in  the  house.  Pans  or  pots  of 
Selaginellas  are  very  effective  in  the  house  ;  and  I 
know  instances  where  they  are  kept  near  a  window 
all  the  year  round  and  always  look  fresh.  For 
this  purpose  I  can  recommend  S.  Kraussiana 
(denticulata)  and  its  golden  and  silver  forms 
Wildenovi  and  stolonifera.  I  know  a  case  in  which  a 
handsome  plant  of  the  Filmy  Fern  (Todeasuperba) 
has  been  grown  in  a  large  pan  under  a-bell-glass 
for  six  years,  and  it  annually  improves.  It  stands 
under  a  stained-glass  window  at  the  end  of  the 
principal  staircase,  and  being  frequently  watered 
and  never  allowed  to  become  very  dry  overhead,  it 
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is  always  attractive  in  appearance.  Begonias  of 
the  Rex  type  are  also  good  house  plants,  and 
everybody  must  know  what  a  good  servant  Ficus 
elastica  is.  Of  greenhouse  flowering  plants  Arum 
Lilies  prove  the  most  difficult  to  kill,  and  under 
fairly  good  treatment  plants  in  7-inch  pots  will 
flower  freely  in  a  window.  Cyclamen  persicum 
also  thrives  and  blooms  well  under  similar  con- 
ditions; but  Chinese  Primulas  are  apt  to  lose 
colour,  and  present  a  miserable  appearance  unless 
much  favoured.  Cinerarias  are  not  easily  kept 
clean.  Cypripodium  insigne  will  last  on  a  table, 
not  far  from  the  light,  longer  than  any  other 
flowering  plant,  provided  always  it  does  not  suffer 
from  want  of  water.  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  or 
Crab  Cactus,  as  cottagers  prefer  to  term  it,  will, 
if  not  over-watered  or  over-potted  at  any  time, 
flower  beautifully  in  a  window,  and  the  old  Cactus 
speciosissimus  is  still  a  favourite  for  house  deco- 
ration. W.  I. 


CHRISTMAS  FLOWERS. 

The  dead  season  is  now  almost  banished  from  our 
gardens.  The  Orchids  are  a  host  in  themselves. 
Forced  pot  plants  ad  libitum  consist  of  Deutzias, 
Lilacs,  Valley  Lilies,  Azaleas,  and  these  are  but 
samples  of  the  flowers  of  the  season  which  every 
day  become  more  numerous  and  brilliant  and 
fragrant ;  for  among  the  latter,  what  flowers  at 
any  season  can  match  the  fragrance  of  the  Violet, 
Valley  Lilies,  and  early  Narcissus,  single  or 
double';  Where  frames  and  sheltered  warm  nooks 
abound,  ^'iolets  are  almost  as  plentiful,  and  gene- 
rally far  larger  and  more  fragrant,  in  December 
than  March.  Christmas  Roses,  too,  add  a  special 
purity  and  richness  to  the  flowers  of  the  season 
where  these  abound,  and  form  a  charming  com- 
bination with  Ijrilliant  Poinsettias  in  dinner- 
table  or  other  arrangements.  There  Is  something 
specially  pleasing  in  thus  crowning  the  Christmas 
festivities,  and  preparing  to  deck  the  infant 
brow  of  the  yet  unborn  year  with  the  delicate 
tenderness,  fragrance,  and  sweetness  of  pure  and 
beautiful  flowers.  Dust  and  care,  toil  and  sorrow, 
disappointment  and  loss  will  come  all  too  soon  ; 
and  hence  it  is  well  to  start  with  our  fairest, 
sweetest,  and  best.  When  all  without  is  frost- 
bound  and  bitten,  or  hidden  behind  the  yellow 
veil  of  winter's  foul  fogs,  the  other  side  of  the 
glass  should  wear  its  sunniest  looks  and  its 
brightest  apparel. 

It  is  winter  without,  though  there  is  a  strange 
beauty,  a  powerful  fascination,  in  the  fair  rime 
frost  that  so  richly  clothes  each  branchlet  and 
twiglet,  and  clothes  all  the  trees  with  beauty.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  richer  contrast  to  a 
world  thus  bejewelled  In  pearls  than  a  brave  dis- 
play of  colour  under  glass.  Who  loves  a  garden 
should  love  a  greenhouse  too,  and  there  are  few 
better  methods  of  proving  our  love  than  the  tilling 
all  such  with  beauty,  especially  in  the  time  of 
winter.  To  enjoy  all  this  with  the  thermometer 
down  to  12°,  a  liberal  amount  of  artificial  warmth 
is  needful ;  and  fortunately  plants  are  not  now 
nearly  so  easily  injured  by  any  excess  of  heat  as 
they  are  after  the  new  year,  so  that  now  a  com- 
fortable atmosphere  of  from  45°  to  GO*'  may  be  en- 
joyed among  our  beautiful  flowers  under  glass 
without  damage  to  the  plants  in  bloom.  With 
the  outside  world  frost-bound  it  is  poor  enjoyment 
at  the  best  to  shiver  among  our  favourite  flowers. 
I  have  seen  many  such  cases  where  the  stoker 
would  have  given  more  pleasure  than  a  fresh  batch 
of  plants  from  the  forcing  pit  or  intermediate 
house — the  latter  is  what  all  conservatories  should 
be  during  the  cold  season.  Just  now  they  may 
safely  bear  more  for  a  month  or  so  towards  the 
comfort  of  their  owners  in  the  matter  of  heat  than 
merely  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  plants. 

HORTUS. 


Some  years  ago  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
excellent  effect  produced  by  means  of  the  common 
English  Ivy  alone,  that  an  amateur  friend  used  to 
employ  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  for  decoration, 
and  especially  for  filling  hanging  baskets  both 
indoors  and  out,  the  windows  being  draped  with 
elegant  shoots  from  plants  growing  in  the  smallest 
possible  root  space.  Since  that  time  I  have  em- 
ployed Ivies  for  baskets,  for  brackets,  and  bal- 
conies, and  with  excellent  efi'ect.  Anyone  who 
has  not  tried  them  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
variety  of  form  and  colour  to  be  found  amongst 
these  common  hardy  plants,  and  the  smaller  the 
root-space  the  better  do  they  display  their  varie- 
gation. The  golden  blotched  vaiiety,  that  only 
produces  a  few  golden  leaves  at  wide  intervals 
apart  when  planted  in  rich  soil,  becomes  beauti- 
fully variegated  when  starved  at  the  root,  and 
some  of  the  silver  variegated  sorts  are  equally  in- 
teresting. The  large-leaved  kind  called  Hedera 
maculata,  that  in  rich  soil  assumes  a  dull  white 
variegation,  is  very  much  improved  by  basket 
culture,  and  the  best  of  such  hardy  subjects  is 
that  they  impart  a  cheerful  look  to  a  dwelling- 
house  at  a  time  when  other  less  hardy  plants  need 
the  shelter  of  heated  glass  structures.  For  lining 
the  base  of  hanging  baskets  nothing  is  equal  to  the 
Stonecrops ;  they  look  fresh  and  green  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  except  when  covered  with  white  or 
yellow  flowers.— J.  Cr.,  Hantf;. 

Room  plants. —  I  was  much  interested  in 
reading  Mr.  Douglas's  description  of  the  exhaus- 
tion and  subsequent  renewal  of  the  bulbs  of  the 
Amaryllis.  Allow  me  to  ask  him  whether  a  simi- 
lar process  takes  place  with  regard  to  other  bulbs 
In  Vallota,  for  instance,  which  flowers  at  the  end 
instead  of  the  beginning  of  its  leaf  growth,  has 
the  bulb  to  be  renewed  after  flowering  and  before 
going  to  rest ''.  If  so,  it  appears  to  me  that  late 
flowering  must  be  injurious  to  it.  I  cannot  suc- 
ceed with  Vallota  as  a  room  plant,  though  every 
care  is  taken  as  to  watering  sutfiolenLly,  but  not 
over  much.  It  loses  its  leaves  and  dwindles  away, 
the  roots  dying.  Yet  my  next-door  neighbour 
grows  it  admirably,  keeping  it  in  a  room  without 
fire  and  even  exposing  it  to  a  white  frost.  It  also 
flourishes  and  multiplies  in  cottage  rooms  in  Derby- 
shire. Imantophyllum  miniatum,  on  the  other 
hand,  grows  and  flowers  admirably  with  me  in 
a  window  which  it  never  leaves. — A.  Johnson, 
Blarkhealh. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Ivy  in  hanging'  baskets. — Amongst  the  very 
best  plants  for  filling  wire  baskets  that  are  hung 
up  in  corridors,  verandahs,  and  other  exposed 
places  all  the  year  round  are  some  of  the  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  Ivy,  especially  those  with 
very  small  foliage  and  graceful   trailing  shoots. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  THE  SEASIDE. 

In  many  cases  the  soil  near  the  seaooast  is  sandy, 
and  few  things,  indeed,  will  grow  luxuriantly  in 
it,  but  the  impression  is  very  common  that  sandy 
soil  produces  a  great  many  roots,  and  so  it  does ; 
but  it  does  not  promote  a  robust  top-growth  so 
strong  and  healthy  as  to  resist  storms  to  any 
extent,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  seaside  vege- 
tation is  so  stunted.  The  remedy  is  to  give  more 
attention  in  planting  by  introducing  new  and  good 
soil  to  the  roots,  or  mixing  some  heavy  material 
up  with  the  sand.  Manure,  too,  is  beneficial,  and 
may  be  applied  largely,  especially  in  the  form  of 
top-dressings,  at  the  present  time.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  trees  planted  at  the  outset 
without  manure  and  are  now  in  a  half-starved 
condition.  In  planting,  the  manure  should  be 
introduced  in  the  operation,  and  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  trench  it  down  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  as 
this  induces  the  plants  to  root  deeply,  and  thereby 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  wind ;  in  fact,  seaside 
trees  should  never  be  planted  in  shallow  soil,  as 
the  roots  will  only  run  along  the  surface,  and 
when  the  plants  become  large  and  present  a  large 
suiface  to  the  wind,  they  almost  invariably  get 
blown  over ;  and  this  leads  me  to  remark  that 
beautiful  as  tall,  well-furnished  trees  are  in  parks 
and  inland,  those  of  a  tall-growing  habit  should 
never  be  planted  on  the  seaside,  or  anywhere  ex- 
posed to  the  high  sea  winds.  Such  trees  may 
grow  for  a  time,  and  even  give  promise  of  be- 
coming  handsome  specimens ;    but  this  is   only 


temporary,  as  they  are  blown  down  before  gaining 
anything  like  maturity,  and  then  the  vacancy 
they  leave  behind  them  makes  their  owners  wish 
they  had  confined  themselves  to  dwarf  and  robust- 
growing  subjects.  This  is  the  secret  of  successful 
seaside  planting  everywhere,  and,  speaking  from 
experience  and  observation,  I  would  advise 
planters  to  confine  themselves  mainly  to  the 
following  plants:  — 

The  evergreen  Euonymuses  merit  special  atten- 
tion, as  they  are  free  rooting  plants  of  compact 
growth.  Excepting,  perhaps,  the  Ivies,  there  is 
no  class  of  variegated  Evergreens  to  equal  them 
in  attractive  colours,  and  they  succeed  admirably 
on  the  very  margin  of  the  sea.  They  may  be 
used  as  hedges,  planted  as  isolated  specimens, 
or  trained  up  a  wall,  and  in  every  instance 
they  will  remain  fresh  and  healthy  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end.  The  Escallonias,  especially 
E.  maciantha,  are  excellent  for  the  seaside. 
Their  leaves  are  very  pretty,  and  salt  spray  or 
strong  gales  do  not  injure  them  in  the  least. 
They  are  much  of  the  same  habit  as  the  Euony- 
muses, and  may  always  be  planted  with  them.  The 
Aucuba  does  not  always  thrive  well  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  it  is  not  recommended.  The  Arbutus 
is  amongst  the  tall-growing  seaside  trees,  and  it 
does  very  well  if  sheltered  by  others,  but  we  have 
had  it  injured  when  fully  exposed,  and  although 
remarkably  pretty  when  in  flower,  and  showy 
above  all  berry-bearing  plants  when  in  fruit,  I 
would  only  plant  it  to  a  limited  extent  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  but  a  mile  or  two  inland  it  may 
be  more  freely  used.  The  Cotoneasters  all  do  well 
near  the  sea,  and  as  they  are  so  very  ornamental  in 
berry  at  this  season,  they  should  be  planted  freely 
as  wall  plants,  and  to  associate  with  other  subjects. 
Few  open-air  shrubs  are  more  valuable  than 
Myrtles,  and  it  is  much  in  their  favour  that  they 
can  be  safely  classed  amongst  seaside  plants  ;  in- 
deed, they  grow  much  more  luxuriantly  near  the 
sea  than  inland,  and  I  know  of  many  fine  speci- 
mens in  Wales  that  are  frequently  drenched  with 
the  spray  from  the  sea.  The  Sweet  Bay  is  another 
favourite  that  can  be  recommended  as  coming 
under  this  heading.  Its  leaves  are  valuable  in 
many  ways  besides  placing  the  plant  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  Evergreens.  In  the  early  summer  it 
becomes  a  mass  of  yellow  flowers,  and  by  the 
autumn  it  often  droops  under  a  heavy  load  of 
purple  berries.  The  Laurustinus  is  not  sur- 
passed in  its  adaptability  of  withstanding  the 
weather  on  the  nearest  borders  of  the  sea,  and, 
apart  from  its  being  a  pretty  evergreen  bush, 
it  is  wreathed  in  white  flowers  from  November 
until  April  or  May.  None  of  the  Conifera^  are 
very  meritorious  in  this  respect,  as  they  are  all  so 
much  inclined  to  ascend.  The  Austrian  and  Cor- 
sican  Pines  are  amongst  the  best  of  their  class  to 
weather  the  storms,  and  I  would  limit  the  Pine 
tribe  to  these  two.  Common  varieties  of  Fuchsias 
grow  and  bloom  profusely  near  the  sea,  and  they 
should  be  included  in  all  collections.  Gorse  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  all,  as  it  is  squatty  in  growth 
and  is  never  killed,  but  it  is  rather  common.  It 
does  well  for  a  margin  to  more  choice  subjects. 
The  (Judder  Rose  is  more  valuable,  as  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  flowering  shrub,  and  its  droopingor 
curving  habit  of  growth  prevents  it  from  being 
injured  by  the  wind.  The  Privets  are  all  ex- 
tremely hardy,  and  may  be  planted  freely,  and 
the  Sea  Buckthorn  is  another  which  should  not  be 
forgotten.  J-  Mum. 


Leycesteria  formosa. — This  is  a  capital  plant 
for  the  shrubbery  border,  remaining,  as  it  does, 
attractive  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  the  inflorescence  appears  in  the 
form  of  long  tassels,  and  as  the  flowers  fade  they  are 
succeeded  by  black  berries,  which,  with  their  pecu- 
liarly bronzy-coloured  appendages,  are  curiously 
pretty.  Leycesteria  is  not  quite  hardy  in  all  places ; 
it  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  plant  it  where  it  is  some- 
what sheltered.  It  is,  however,  merely  the  young 
wood  that  gets  injured,  and  that  only  during  very 
severe  frost.  By  judicious  pruning  at  the  end  of 
March,  when  some  of  the  old  wood  should  be  cut  out 
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and  some  of  the  young  branches  shortened  back,  very 
handsome  plants  may  be  obtained.  The  pruning 
should  never  be  done  until  the  winter  is  past.— S. 


CLETHRA  ARBOREA. 

SiiKUBs  which  blossom  naturally  in  autumn  are 
few  and  far  between,  but  Clethra  arborea  is  a  con- 
spicuous exception.  It  flowers  with  remarkable 
profusion  in  October  and  November.  In  some 
tree  lists  it  is  classed  amongst  hardy  shrubs,  but 
it  would  not,  I  apprehend,  prove  hardy  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  \Ve  have  four  bushes  of  it  here, 
but  [none  of  them  are  left  out  during  the  whole  of 
the  winter.  They  are  grown  in  large  square  boxes 
like  Orange  trees,  and  are  moved  out  in  summer 
and  are  indoors  in  winter.  The  largest  of  them 
is  '20  feet  in  height  and  10  feet  through,  and  very 
bushy.  The  others  are  about  G  feet  in  height,  and 
the  whole  of  them  flower  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom. Their  blossoms,  which  are  almost  pure 
white,  are  produced  in  upright  clusters  or  little 
racemes,  which  extend  about  li  inches  above  the 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  emit  a  fragrance  almost  as 
sweet  as  that  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  In  fact,  this 
Clethra  is  commonly  called  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
tree,  and  it  well  deserves  the  name,  as  the  blooms 
are  very  much  like  those  of  the  Valley  Lily.  They 
are  exceedingly  pretty  on  the  tree,  and  very  effec- 
tive when  cut  and  arranged  in  glasses.  Tlie 
flowers,  indeed,  are  admired  by  everyone,  and  the 
plant  merits  attention,  as  it  is  easily  grown  and 
capable  of  making  a  good  return  for  the  labour 
devoted  to  it.  It  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in 
April,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  tlie  end 
of  November.  It  will  bloom  in  tho  open  air,  but 
rough  autumn  winds  are  apt  to  spoil  the  blossoms, 
and  before  this  occurs  it  should  be  placed  under 
cover.  It  grows  freely  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  sand,  and  one  part  half-decayed 
manure.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects ; 
indeed,  I  never  saw  one  on  it.  It  requires  large 
quantities  of  water  at  the  root  when  growing,  but 
in  winter  it  may  be  kept  rather  dry.  After  flower- 
ing it  forms  a  great  many  seed  pods,  which  should 
be  removed.  Some  of  our  plants  are  very  much 
root-bound,  but  that  is  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,  as  it  prevents  them  from  making  too 
much  wood,  and  causes  them  to  produce  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  bloom.  J.  Mum. 


Sambucus  racemosa. — The  scat'.et-fruited  El- 
der is  very  seldom  found  in  British  gardens  of  such  a 
size  as  to  display  its  beauty.  When  laden  with  its 
large  dense  cymes  of  fruit,  "  which  resemble  miniature 
bunches  of  Grapts  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,"  the 
tree  truly  presents  a  splendid  appearance.  Planted 
in  open,  dry  situations  it  dots  not  seem  to  thrive  pro- 
perly, but  in  a  rather  damp,  cool  spot  it  soon  attains 
a  considerable  size,  and  fruits  freely.  For  the  wood- 
land walk  or  the  wild  garden,  where  low-growing 
shrubs  keep  the  ground  shaded  and  cool  about  its 
roots,  the  scarlet  Elder  grows  as  freely,  and  would, 
perhap',  attain  as  large  a  size  as  our  common  native 
Elder,  Sambucus  nigra.  S.  racemosa  is  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
and  in  some  of  tho  alpine  valleys  makes  a  splendid 
show  with  iti  masses  of  brilliantly  coloured  fruits. 
Like  most  of  the  Elders,  it  sports  freely,  and  a  cut- 
leaved  form  and  also  one  with  variegated  foliage  are 
in  cultivation  in  continental  gardens. 

Azara  microphylla. — Though  it  can  only  be 
safely  proi,oimced  as  perlectly  hardy  in  very  favoured 
localities,  this  South  American  shrub  is  such  a  beau 
tiful  JjVergreeD,  that  it  is  well  worth  the  protection  of 
a  greenhouse,  for  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  can 
be  kept  outside  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter 
are  available  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory, 
or  for  indoor  furnishiug  in  places  where  the  more 
delicate  plants  might  be  injured  by  draughts  or  cut- 
ting winds.  The  glossy  character  of  the  foliage  of 
this  Azara  is  a  considerable  advantage  when  em- 
ployed in  this  manner,  as  the  accumulation  of  dust 
which  sooner  or  later  collects  on  room  plants  can  be 
reidily  removed  by  the  syringe.  The  Azaras  are  all 
ornamental  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
America;  but  the  most  graceful  is  A.  microphylla,  in- 


troduced a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  regular-growing 
shrub,  reaching  a  height  of  6  feet  or  S  feet,  with  the 
branches  arranged  in  a  fan  shaped  m<aniier,  and 
thickly  clothed  with  small,  deep  green,  glossy  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  but  this  is  atoned  for 
by  the  beautiful  foliage.  When  occupying  an  isolated 
position  it  forms  a  somewhat  globular  shaped  bush, 
built  up,  as  it  were,  by  numerous  tiers  of  flat,  fan- 
like branches.  This  Azara  is  not  difficult  to  strike 
from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  put  in  a 
faidy  soil  and  kept  close  till  rooted. — Alpha. 


THE  HAWTHORN  IN  HAMPSHIRE. 
No  English  landscape  can  be  considered  complete 
without  the  Hawthorn,  adding,  as  it  does,  a  richness 
to  the  scenery.  When  dispersed  in  clumps  or  singly 
in  the  park  it  possesses  a  charm  which  is  not  to  be 
neglected  by  the  landscape  gardener ;  it  forms  the 
univtrsal  hedge  plant,  and  for  efficiency  it  has  no 
equal,  and  when  to  this  is  added  that  it  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  it  is  in  use  everywhere  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  have  recommended  where  it  is  planted  as  a 
fence  round  plantations  or  meadow  land  that  it 
should  be  trimmed  on  the  sides  only.  From  experi- 
ence, I  have  found  that  it  will  still  form  an  effective 
fence,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  affords  shelter  and 
allows  the  blossoms  to  make  a  beautiful  fringe  round 
the  paddock  or  plantation. 

There  are  two  parks  in  this  county,  namely,  Hursley 
Park,  near  Winchester,  and  Hackwood,  near  Basing- 
stoke, which  are  notable  for  the  number  and  age  of 
their  trees.  "  O'ergrown  with  Lichens  to  the  very  top 
and  hung  with  heavy  tufts  of  Moss,"  they  present 
such  a  hoary  appearance,  that  they  seem  to  be  the 
oldest  of  all  living  trees.  In  Hackwood  Park,  near 
the  bridge  over  the  ponds,  is  one  with  three  stems 
springing  from  the  ground  and  spreading  with  twisted 
limbs  in  most  picturesque  form  battling  description. 
Those  in  Hursley  Park  are  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  Mistletoe  on  them,  giving  the  tree  a 
green  appearance  in  winter.  The  quantity  is  bo 
great  and  the  boughs  so  fine,  that  a  watch  is  set  for 
six  weeks  before  every  Christmas  to  prevent  depre- 
d.ators.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  abundant  in 
this  county,  and  what  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
paper  with  regard  to  the  Holly  will  apply  to  the 
Hawthorn,  that  being  so  abund.int  it  is  difficult  to 
say  where  the  largest  may  be  or  that  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  it,  and,  further,  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  having  seen  the  girth  of  one  recorded. 

In  front  of  the  "Seven  Stars"  Inn  at  Tidcombe 
Bridge,  near  FuUerton  Railway  Station,  stands  one 
"with  seats  beneath  the  shade;"  it  has  a  circum- 
ference of  4  feet  •!  inches,  and  a  height  of  20  feet. 
Soil,  alluvium  by  the  river  Test.     Measured  in  ISSO. 

On  the  breezy  bare  downs  where  the  Stockbridge 
Races  are  held  a  solitary  tree  is  conspicuous,  and 
which  is  difficult  to  .approach  in  consequence  of  all 
the  broken  buttles  found  on  the  racecourse  being 
collected  around  it.  The  "  broken  bottle "  Thorn 
consists  of  two  stems  closely  united,  and  together 
have  a  circumference  of  3  feet  9  inches.  Soil,  thin 
vegetable  mould  on  the  chalk.     Measured  in  1879. 

A  very  fine  specimen  stands  on  the  bank  of  the 
field  at  the  cross  roads  on  the  west  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  Braishfield  to  Romsey  ;  it  is  said  to 
blossom  every  year,  and  it  has  a  finely  rounded 
head ;  the  circumference  i-i  4  feet  7  inches,  with  a 
bole  of  7  feet  and  a  sheer  height  of  30  feet.  Soil, 
gravelly  on  the  lower  Eagshot  beds.  Measured  in 
l-S-SO.  The  one  with  the  largest  circumference  is  in 
the  park  of  the  rectory  at  Farley  Chamberlayne  ;  the 
girth  is  .'i  feet  3  inches,  bole  7  feet,  and  a  height  of 
30  feeb.  Soil,  clayey  on  the  chalk.  Measured  in 
1879.  R.  S.  .T. 


The  Silver  Lime  (Tili.i  argentea). — This  hand- 
some Lime  stands  out  conspicuous  from  all  the  rest 
on  account  of  its  noble  growth  and  silvery  under- 
surfaces  of  the  leaves — features  which  render  it  so 
distinct  from  all  other  kinds.  Its  greatest  merit, 
however,  is  that  of  the  foliage  remaining  in  perfection 
long  after  that  of  the  common  Lime  has  f,allen  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  highly  valuable  on  this  account  alone.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  such  a  fine  tree  as  this 


has  been  overlooked  for  such  a  long  time,  for  it  is  a 
very  old  introduction.  We  have  no  instance  of  it, 
but  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  make  a  service- 
able tree  for  streets  aud  avenues,  where  its  silvery 
foliage  and  bold  habit  of  growth  would  be  shown  off 
to  advantage. 


PERNETTYAS  IN  WINTER. 

In  winter  the  Pernettyas  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  low-growing  shrubs  at  that  season.  The  many 
beautiful  varieties  raised  ia  the  Hillsborough  Nur- 
series and  put  into  commerce  a  few  years  since  have 
already  become  very  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  f«tr 
there  is  amongst  them  great  diversity  not  only  in 
the  colour  of  the  fruits,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  in  other 
particulars,  especially  in  the  habit  of  the  p'.ant.  The 
common  form,  that  is,  Pernettya  mucronata,  is  a  low- 
growing  evergreen  bush,  with  sharp-pointed  leaves, 
and  the  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  Peas,  are 
crimson  in  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  America,  bordering  on  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  used  for  game  coverts,  and  as 
birds  are  very  fond  of  the  berries,  that  should  be  a 
point  in  its  favour  when  employed  for  such  a  purpose. 
In  the  berries  of  the  newer  varietits  some  beautiful 
shades  are  to  be  found,  and,  apart  from  the  value  of  the 
plants  as  outdoor  shrubs,  they  show  to  great  advantage 
in  a  greenhouse  during  winttr.  The  plants  should 
be  lifted  carefully  from  the  open  ground  and  potted 
just  before  the  berries  begin  to  colour,  and  very  beau- 
tiful they  are  throughout  the  winter,  for  the  plants 
do  not  suffer  any  injury  by  being  moved.  In  com- 
mon with  many  other  Eriaceous  p'ants  the  Pernettyas 
can  be  lifted  at  almost  any  season  without  danger, 
owing  to  the  dense  mass  of  their  hair-like  roots.  (Jne 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that,  as  the  small  fibres  are 
very  delicate,  they  should  be  exposed  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  the  drying  effects  of  the  atmosphere.  Seeds 
not  only  of  the  older  kind,  but  also  of  the  newer  va- 
rieties, come  up  readily  enough  ;  indeed,  we  have 
quite  a  crop  of  seeiUings,  the  produce  of  the  n.amed 
varieties,  but  as  yet  none  of  them  are  large  enough  to 
fruit.  The  berries  were  simply  rubbed  up,  and  mixed 
with  some  silver  sand  to  dry  up  the  pulp  and  separate 
them  from  each  other,  when  they  were  sown  in  a 
compost  consisting  of  peat  and  sand,  and  were  pro- 
tected by  a  frame.  Apart  from  any  consideration  as 
to  their  berry-bearing  qualities,  the  Pernettyas  are 
very  pretty  flowering  shrubs  ;  indeed,  about  May, 
when  densely  laden  with  small,  but  purj  white  Lily- 
of-the-Valley-like  flowers,  they  at  once  arrest  atten- 
tion, and  have  the  .idditional'merit  of  remaining  a  long 
time  in  perfection.  If  a  few  spr.ays  are  cut  just  as 
the  blooms  are  on  the  point  of  expanding  and  placed 
in  water,  they  will  keep  fresh  indoors  for  a  long  time. 

H.  P. 


Platanus  californica. — The  leaves  of  this 
Plane  far  exceed  in  size  those  of  any  other  ;  it  is  a 
most  distinct  kind,  and  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  all  others.  It  h  also  said  to  be  the  hardie5t  of 
all,  having  been  the  least  injured  of  any  during  the 
past  two  winters.  Even  a  youn»  phant  of  i'.  is  a 
noble  object,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its 
favour  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  plants  are  of 
course  all  young,  but,  judging  by  the  rapid  growths 
which  they  have  made  even  this  season,  they  will 
soon  make  fine  trees,  especially  well  adapted  for 
avenues,  streets,  &c.  One  would  think  thit  sm  h 
large  leaves  would  be  injured  by  wind  and  wet,  but 
such  is  not  the  case ;  indeed,  on  exposed  places  they 
succeeded  the  best  during  the  past  season.  It  is 
the  same  a-i  P.  racemosa  of  Nuttall. 

Slalus  Halleana. — In  general  characters  this 
resembles  the  now  well-known  Mains  floribunda,  the 
principal  point  of  difference  being  that  the  blooms  of 
Halleana  are  considerably  deeper  in  colour,  and  con- 
sequently, when  seen  in  masses,  are  moie  starry  than 
in  the  older  kind.  It  is  a  remarkably  handsome  flower- 
in<T  shrub,  and,  like  floribunda,  very  useful  for  small- 
sized  gardens,  as  it  does  not  require  much  space,  and 
may  always  be  relied  on  to  flower  well.  When  treated 
as  a  standard,  the  branches  grow  in  a  very  graceful 
manner,  or,  as  a  bush,  the  outline  is  totally  devoid  of 
any  stiffness  or  formality.     Besides  their  great  value 
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as  flowering  shrubs  for  the  open  ground,  these  kinds 
may  be  readily  forced  into  bloom  early  in  the  season, 
and  are  then  very  valuable  for  the  greenhouse. — 
A.  P. 


THE  BROAD-LEAVED  KALMIA. 

(k.  latifolia.) 

Grou.vds  of  small  size  might  be  made  much  more  in" 
teresting  and  enjoyable  by  introducing  a  few  choice 
flowering  shrubs,  such  as  the  above,  instead  of  a 
repetition  of  Laurel,  Box,  and  plants  of  that  descrip- 
tion. The  Kaluiia  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
is  there  found  growing  on  rocks  slightly  covered  with 
vegetable  soil.  It  is  also  found  overhan  _ng  the 
margins  of  streams,  and  on  the  sides  of  g^hills  in 
sterile  looking  soils  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
grit.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  plant,  like  other 
American  shrubs — the  Ehododendron,  for  example 
is  fond  of  moisture,  a  good  supply  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  its  successful  cultivation.  The  Kalmia  forms 
a  small  compact,  dense  growing  little  shrub,  admir- 
ably suited  for  the  embellishment  of  the  front  of 
shrubbery  borders,  or  for  forming  beds  or  clumps  on 
lawns  or  pleasure  grounds.  The  foliage  being  of  a 
lively  deep  green  shining  hue  sets  off  the  lovely  pink 
flowers  to  great  advantage.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties now  in  cultivation,  but  the  old  latifolia  is  still 
one  of  the  best.  Any  soil  in  which  the  Rhododen- 
dron thrives  will  be  thoroughly  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  Kalmias.  It  is  not  necessary  for  either 
that  the  soil  should  be  peat,  although  this  is 
best  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  both,  and  where 
it  is  only  a  question  of  a  single  clump,  or 
a  few  plants,  it  is  better  to  make  sure  of  success, 
and  begin  with  that  material  to  grow  them  in. 
Where  this  is  not  readily  obtainable,  the  parings 
from  the  sides  of  roads  or  paths,  having  plenty  of 
grit  in  them,  are  a  good  substitute.  With  this,  mix 
about  a  third  of  thoroughly  rotten  leaves,  and,  in 
planting,  tread  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  plants,  like  Rhodo- 
dendrons, have  a  strong  aversion  to  chalk,  and  any  soil 
containing  this  in  any  form  is  sure  to  prove  fatal  to 
them.  The  Kalinia  is  a  plant  which  is  somewhat 
fond  of  shade;  therefore,  in  planting,  make  choice  of 
a  position  where  this  can  be  afforded  natura'ly  for  a 
few  hours  during  the  day.  When  growing,  give  a 
good  soaking  of  water,  as  the  succeeding  year's  bloom 
depends  on  the  kind  of  growth  that  is  made  by  the 
plant  previous  to  the  flower-buds  being  formed  on  the 
terminal  ends  of  the  young  shoots.  These  swell 
gradually  on  during  the  autumn  and  spring,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  June  they  burst  forth,  forming  a 
compact  bunch  of  rich  pale  pink  crimped-looking 
flowers,  as  singular  in  that  respect  as  they  are  beauti- 
ful. The  Kalmia  is  a  first-rate  subject  for  forcing, 
and  may  be  bought  for  that  purpose  well  set  with 
bloom  buds  at  a  moderately  cheap  rate. 


Ribes  Lobbi. — Though  this  Ribes  cannot  com- 
pare with  11.  Fpeciosum,  it  is  still  worth  consideration 
as  a  flowering  shrub,  for  the  blooms,  which  are  borne 
in  profusion  in  May,  are  in  shape  a  good  deal  like  a 
Fuchsia,  and  of  a  brownish  crimson  colour,  while  the 
petals  are  pinkish.  The  individual  blooms  are  rather 
less  than  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  wjs  orijinally  introduced  by  Lobb.  The 
uime  Lobbi  is  given  it  by  Dr.  Asa  Uray  in  "The 
Flora  of  California,"  but  in  the  Botanical  Mayazine  it 
is  figured  under  the  name  of  R.  subvestitum. — A. 


December  bouquet  flowers. —Though  this  is 
far  from  being  a  favourable  time  of  year  for  obtaining 
a  good  supply  of  cut  flowers,  still  many  varieties  are 
offered  for  sale  in  our  markets,  and  tho.^e,  too,  un- 
usually useful  for  decorative  purposes.  Among  them 
are  the  following,  viz  ,  Bouvardias,  Begonias,  Camel- 
lias, Chrysanthemums,  Cyclamens,  Heaths,  Kpiphyl- 
lum=,  Eucharis,  Fuchsias,  Gardenias,  Gloxinias,  Ro- 
man Hyacinths,  Heliotropes,  Lilies,  Lilacs,  Mignon- 
ette, Daffodils,  Pelargoniums,  Primroses,  Spiraeas, 
Rf33s,  Stephanotis,  Tuberoses,  Tulips,  Violets,  and 
Veronicas.  Surely,  therefore,  with  such  flowers  as 
these  at  hand,  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  flower 
va.ses  and  tubes  standing  empty,  as  one  often  sees 
them  about  this  season.     It  may  be  remarked  that 
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flowers  are  expensive  at  this  time  of  the  year.  True, 
some  varieties  are  so,  but  not  all ;  and  a  handful  need 
not  cost  much,  yet  this  handful,  lightly  arranged,  will 
fill  several  specimen  glasses,  and,  if  varieties  ouly  be 
chosen  which  are  lasting,  such  little  bouquets  will  re- 
main fresh  for  at  least  a  week,  provided  the  water  is 
daily  changed,  and  they  are  otherwise  freshened  up  a 
little.  Should  Fern  fronds  be  introduced,  only  those 
which  have  been  well  hardened  off  should  be  selected. 
From  the  list  of  flowers  ju.st  given,  enough  may  be 
obtained  for  vases,  bouquets,  wreaths,  button-holes, 
and,  indeed,  for  nearly  every  kind  of  floral  arrange- 
ment, either  large  or  small,  according  to  the  taste,  or 
expense  to  which  the  decorator  may  wish  to  go.  The 
bell-like  flowers  of  the  Arbutus  are  also  very  useful 
at  this  season  for  cutting,  as  are  also  the  berries  of 
the  same  plant  a  little  later  in  the  season.  For  small 
decorations,  the  Gladwin  is  too  heavy;  but  for  large 
ones  it  is  most  effective. 


FILLING  THE  ICEHOUSE. 
The  proverbial  fickleness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
English  climate  render  the  season  of  ice-getting  a 
time  of  some  anxiety  to  those  who  are  held  resp  n- 
sible  for  securing  a  supply  of  a  luxury  that  has  of 
late  become  almost  au  article  of  necessity  in  large 
establishments.  For  ice  to  keep  well  when  collected, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  plenty  of  good 
clean  straw  should  be  used.  This  should  be  got  in 
readiness  by  having  it  tied  in  small  bundles  that 
measureaboutO  inches  through,  andare  used  forthe  pur- 
pose of  lining  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  for  covering 
the  ioe-well.  The  main  point  is  to  have  the  house 
thoroughly  air  tight,  for,  units  j  it  is  well-lined,  a 
cavity  is  sure  to  occur  between  the  ice  and  the  brick- 
work ;  and,  when  this  takes  plac?,  it  melts  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Many,  although  in  possession  of  good  houses, 
fail  to  keep  ice  throughout  the  year,  from  not  using  a 
sufficiency  of  straw,  probably  thinking  that,  because 
they  have  a  larger  supplj',  they  can  afford  to  lose  some 
of  it,  and  yet  have  sufficient  for  use  as  long  as  it  is 
wan;ed.  This,  however,  will  not  prove  to  be  the 
case,  as  the  whole  art  of  keeping  ice  is  to  preserve 
it  from  the  atmosphere  ;  and  the  ouly  effectual  means 
of  doing  this  is  to  pack  it  well  in  straw.  When  this 
is  not  done  a  space  is  left  between  the  ice 
and  the  brickwork,  and  the  whole  body  of  air 
surrouudiog  the  ice  is  changed  every  time  the  house 
is  opened.  This,  of  course,  has  a  very  wasting  effect 
on  the  ice,  as  the  volume  of  warm  air  shut  in  every 
time  the  ice  is  removed  is  some  time  in  being  cooled 
down.  By  the  use  of  small  bundles  of  straw,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  done  with  the  greatest  regularity, 
much  more  so  than  when  loose  straw  is  used,  as  the 
pressure  of  the  ice  reduces  the  thickness  of  the 
bundles  forming  the  lining  to  about  6  inches.  Till  I 
adopted  this  plan,  I  had  always  a  difficulty  in  having 
the  house  regularly  lined,  as  it  generally  happened 
that  the  loose  straw  which  I  then  used  would  be 
bulky  in  one  part  and  not  sufficient  in  others,  on 
account  of  getting  displaced  while  filling  the  house. 
I  may  just  observe  that  the  bundles  of  straw  are 
placed  on  end  up  the  wall  of  the  house,  as  they  remain 
best  in  that  position.  The  ice  should  be  well  smashed 
up  by  using  long-handled  mallets  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  should  bs  done  before  pushing  it  into  the 
well  of  the  house,  as  then  it  can  be  done  more  readily, 
and  a  man  or  two  will  be  able  to  ram  it  well  round 
the  bides  of  the  house  as  fast  as  it  can  be  deli- 
vered to  tliem.  Sufficient  room  should  be  left  for 
plenty  of  straw  to  be  placed  on  the  top.  This  should 
be  thrust  in  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  the  passages 
filled  with  the  same  material.  In  taking  ice  out 
for  use  when  wanted,  the  outer  door  of  the  house 
should  always  be  kept  closed  while  the  inner  one  is 
open,  so  as  to  prevent  the  external  air  from  entering. 
Those  not  having  the  convenience  of  au  ice-house 
may  easily  have  a  supply  by  forming  a  good  large 
stack,  which,  if  properly  made  and  covered,  will  last 
through  the  summer  months.  This  should  be  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  as  near  the  pond  as 
possible,  so  as  to  save  labour  in  carting.  First  of  all, 
a  rough  circle,  of  about  ITi  feet  in  diameter,  should 
be  marked  out,  round  which  are  placed  hurdles  to 
support  the  sides  of  the  stack.  These  should  be  kept 
in  position  by  driving  some  large  stakes  on  the  out- 
side, so  as  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  ice  till 


the  mass  has  time  to  freeze  together.  The  inside  of 
the  hurdles  should  then  be  lined  with  straw.  Bracken, 
leaves,  or  any  dry  littery  stuff  that  m.ay  be  at  hand. 
Wha'.ever  is  used  should  be  placed  at  least  a  yaid 
thick,  as  less  than  that  would  not  exclude  the  air. 
This  will  allow  room  for  a  stack  about  9  feet  through, 
which,  if  carried  7  feet  or  S  feet  high,  will  form  a 
large  body  of  ice.  The  bottom  of  the  stack  should, 
have  a  few  rough  bushes  laid  over  it,  and  on  these 
some  clean  straw,  so  as  to  secure  free  drainage.  In 
forming  the  stack,  the  ice  should  be  well  rammed 
and  broken,  much  in  the  same  way  as  when  filling 
the  house.  As  soon  as  sufficient  is  got  together,  the 
whole  should  be  covered  in  with  a  good  thick  layer  of 
dry  litter  or  Braken,  over  which  a  coating  of  straw 
should  be  jjlaced,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  kind  of 
thatching  to  keep  out  the  wet.  S. 


Winter  Violets.— Violet^,  when  well  grown,  are 
of  groat  value  duiiog  the  dull  months.  To  be  suc- 
cessful with  them  they  ihjuld  be  placed  in  their 
winter  iiuarters  about  the  middle  of  October.  Many 
fail  to  bloom  them  well  in  early  winter,  simply  be- 
Ciiuse  they  are  too  late  in  planting  in  frames.  They 
ought  to  be  well  rooted  in  the  new  soil  before  winter 
sets  in.  When  plai.ted  in  the  frames  a  good  water- 
ing should  be  given  them,  the  lights  kept  off  night 
and  day  till  such  time  as  frost  appears.  Violets 
delight  in  being  kept  cool  ;  place  them  near  the  glass, 
over  which  put  mats  when  frosty.  If  wanted  to 
bloom  in  pots,  pot  them  so  as  to  have  them  well 
rooted,  for  without  plenty  of  roots  Violets  always 
fail.  I  consider  the  g.jod  old  Neapolitan  to  be  the 
best  for  every  purpose.  Cannell's  White  or  Comte 
de  Brazza  is  also  a  giod  kind. — W.  B.  Leach, 
Alhury  Park. 

Blechnuru  coroovadense  a  good  r  om  plant.— 

This  niibV-  Fern  is  ver,v  elTcc'tivc  duriiij^'  wiut'-r  in  roums,  thu 
di-y  air,  warmth,  and  liylit  (if  which  seem  to  suit  it.  It  is 
easily  cultivated,  requiring  in  summer  only  ordinary  care 
and  attention  ;  but  in  a  low  temperat'n-e  it  di.slikes  mois- 
ture on  the  fronds.  It  delights  to  grow  in  bright  sunshine, 
and  tlic  stronger  the  light  the  more  beautiful  the  deep  rcl  <  f 
tlio  young  fronds  becomes,  aad  the  longer  they  will  retain 
their  warm  tints. — A.  B. 

Ferns  for  room  decoration. -Few  plants  ai'e  so  well 
ada] it utl  for  indoor  decoration  as  the  cool-house  Ferns  called 
Pteris  scrrulata,  P  longifolia,  and  P.  erotica  albo-lineata, 
also  the  several  varieties  of  Adiautum  known  as  Maiden- 
hair Ferns.  These,  if  allowed  to  make  their  growth  in  a 
cool  temperature,  form  excellent  lOom  or  window  plants  the 
whole  year  round.  It  is  after  forced  growth  in  a  high  moist 
temperature  that  they  S3  quickly  suffer  fiom  cold  draught.^, 
which  have  little  effect  on  plants  gradually  and  well  hardened 
otf.— {j. 


Obituary. 

Papers  from  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Island?, announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Tno  Ji  as  Brown,  many  years  ago  the 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Edward  Brown,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough.  About 
1840  Thomas  Brown  gave  up  the  nursery  business 
founded  by  his  grandfather  at  Slough  nearly  a 
century  previously,  and  soon  afterwards  emigrated 
to  Honolulu,  where  he  has  just  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  He  will  be  remembered  as  the  intro- 
ducer of  Lilium  Browni,  Lonicera  Browni,  and  as 
the  raiser  of  the  once  popular  white  herbaceous 
Phlox,  P.  omniflora. 


QUESTIONS. 


5)3S. — Fruit  shrivelling-.— I  would  be  glad  to  know  why 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Kibston  Pippin  Apples,  and  Pears 
shrivel  goon  after  being  gathered,  ahliough  they  were  well 
grown  and  apparently  lix'o.  The  trees  are  yoimgand  healthy, 
and  the  sod  is  sandy  loam, — Co.nst.4nt  RFAOEii, 

5.'.;!'.'. — Medicinal  plants.— T  have  a  plant  said  to  be 
recjmmended  by  doctors  in  Switzerland  to  be  kept  iu  the 
wards  of  hnppit-ds  as  a  preventive  against  rheumati.sm.  Ifc 
resembles  aColeiis  somewhat,  but  has  very  li^ht  green,  large 
leaves  and  a  woody  stem.  The  leaves,  when  bruised,  have 
an  aromatic  camphor-like  smelt,  I  should  mu'.li  like  to  know 
its  name. — A.  J.  C. 


Names  of  plants.  ~'r,    if.   J/;— 1, -Cotoneaster  bux'- 

fi.lia;   ;;,  i.',  niicrophyila  ;   'i.  C.  thyraifolia. A.  B.  f'.  — I, 

e'tclogyne  spoeio.sa;  2,  (idontoglossum  cordatiim,  not  maeu- 

latum  :  3,  Masdevallia  infracti. R.  T. — Erica  gracilis. 

(.',  ir.  R   Paignton. — Brassavola  nodosa. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED, 
'•  Chryfanthcmiun    ('Nltnrc    and    llotation    of    Vc,^c'.ablc 
(  rols,"    John  L>nm.     (Stc.id's  Exors.,  D.ilton  ) 
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WOODS  &  Forests. 


ENGLISH  FIREWOOD. 

Fire?  made  of  resinous  woods  are  harmless  and 
useful  enough  in  the  open  forest,  but  in  dwelling- 
liouses  they  are  both  disagreeable  and  dangerous. 
But  we  are  in  nowise  bound  to  the  use  of  the  Pine 
tribe,  as  among  the  commonest  of  onr  native  trees  we 
have  excellent  firewood.  It  is  cLioaed  by  some,  I 
know,  that  Yew  makes  the  best  firewood,  but  this,  on 
account  of  its  scarcity,  is  quite  out  of  the  questior. 
Therefore  in  the  first  group  I  place  Ash,  Beech, 
Maple  (this  is  seldom  to  be  had  in  any  quantity  in 
the  form  of  cirdwood).  Oak,  and  Elm.  There  are 
comparatively  few  placts  where  one  or  tlie  other  if 
these  kinds  are  not  to  be  foand,  and  in  many  tie 
whole  of  them.  The  cloix  must  be  controlled  by 
the  wojds  in  most  abundance,  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
r'gird  those  consumers  living  in  Beech  districts  as 
being  the  most  favouted  in  the  matter  of  firewood. 
This  is  certainly  so  if  the  ease  with  which  it  ignites 
when  seasoned  is  taken  into  the  reckoning.  Ash 
is  equally  good,  except  that  it  ia  less  abundant, 
coaimauds  a  higher  price,  and  the  corresponding 
poitions  of  the  tree  which,  in  the  case  of  Beech 
are  of  little  value  for  anything  but  firewood,  can 
generally  be  sold  at  a  figure  which  would  make  it 
bad  economy  to  burn  it.  Oak  in  such  counties  as 
Sussex,  where  it  predominates,  is  naturally  the  chitf 
firewood.  In  other  counties  where  Elm  is  plentiful, 
it  is  a  wood  largely  used  ;  it  is,  however,  more  suited 
for  keeping  up  a  constant  fire  than  for  igniting  it. 
There  is  quite  another  group  formed  by  the  kinds 
which  do  not  usually  grow  to  timber  size,  and  which, 
instead  of  being  subdivided  by  beetle  and  wedge,  are 
of  such  small  dimensions  as  to  require  to  be  bound 
t"gether  for  convenience  of  removal  and  stacking. 
The  very  small  branches  of  trees  are,  of  course,  treated 
in  the  s.ame  way.  Chief  among  these  smaller  woods, 
then,  for  firewood  occurs  the  Hazel,  the  Hawthorn, 
the  Blackthorn,  and  the  Willow.  The  list-namtd, 
perhaps,  is  not  usually  ranked  a^  a  firewood,  but, 
judiciously  used,  makes  a  very  good  fire.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Thorns,  with  the  very  small  branchts 
there  is  the  disadvantage  of  the  crackling  sound  they 
emit.  With  the  larger  and  more  solid  poitions  thi< 
objection  does  not  exist. 

The  sourjes  from  which  these  different  firewoods 
may  be  drawn  are  many,  but  for  such  as  come  under 
the  heading  of  cord-wood,  the  larger  branches  of 
trees  is  the  chief.  The  precise  amount  and  size  tf 
the  wood  which  will  go  respectively  to  the  fire  and  to 
the  merchant  will  be  regulated  according  to  the 
supply  of  firewood  wanted  and  the  smallest  size  s.ale- 
able  in  the  market.  With  the  larger  trees,  such  as 
Ash,  Beich,  Oak,  and  Elm,  except  in  special  cases,  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by 
selling  .anything  under  6  inches  in  diameter.  Where 
the  trees  are  very  gross  in  growth,  or  have  begun  to 
die  back  from  the  branches,  it  will  be  often  advisable 
to  cut  up  much  larger  sizes  for  the  fire.  If  the  wood 
is  burnt  on  the  open  hearth,  so  much  the  better,  as 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  saw  it  into  lengths  of 
fr^m  18  inches  to  2  feet  or  so.  Generally,  however, 
the  dimendoES  of  the  fireplace  will  not  admit  of  such 
a  simple  method  of  preparation.  In  this  case  the 
cross-cutting  and  cleaving  must  either  be  done  upon 
the  spot  where  the  trees  f.aU,  or  in  the  wood-yard  or 
shed.  When  the  wood  is  prepared  for  sale,  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  cleaving  it  in  the  open  field  or  forest, 
but  when  it  is  for  home  consumption,  it  is  obviously 
a  saving  of  labour  to  remove  the  logs  entire  and  for 
the  work  of  preparation  to  be  completed  where  the 
wood  has  to  remain  until  wanted  for  consumption.  Here 
may  be  added  a  word  as  to  seasoning  and  preserva- 
tion. To  judge  from  the  way  in  which  firewood  is 
commonly  dealt  with,  it  would  seem  that  no  such 
processes  are  necessary.  For  due  economy  they  are, 
and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  if  a  suitable  building 
i-i  not  at  hand,  the  stack  in  which  the  wood  is  placed 
should  be  thatched,  or  in  some  way  covered  and  kept 
dry.  'i'he  proper  preparation  and  care  of  firewood 
is  a  thing  which  would  repay  a  little  more  atten- 
tion than  ii  usually  given  it.  The  preparation 
is  perhaps  better  understood  than  the  care  of  it  after- 
wards.    This  applies  to  the  fagot  or  small  wjod,  as 


well  as  to  the  cord  or  larger  cleft  wood.  The  first 
season  it  may  perhaps  be  neglected,  but  if  it  is  likely 
that  it  will  not  be  used  during  the  current  year,  some 
pri  caution  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  dry.  If  kept 
dry  the  second  and  third  year,  the  cleft  wood  especi- 
ally will  burn  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  left  exposed, 
each  month  after  the  first  season  will  tell  detri- 
mentally. After  removal  from  the  woods  to  the 
place  where  it  has  to  be  prepared  or  stacked,  it 
matters  but  little  at  what  time  it  is  prepared,  pro- 
viding it  is  fairly  dry  weather.  It  very  often  happens, 
however,  that  the  time  when  firewood  is  cleft  is 
when  it  is  so  excessively  wet  that  no  other  occupation 
can  be  followed.  Where,  therefore,  a  building,  no 
matter  how  rough,  can  be  had,  it  is  well  to  get  a 
supply  of  the  logs  as  they  come  from  the  forest  put 
in  whilst  they  are  dry.  This  is  much  more  important 
when  the  place  of  storage  is  a  close  building  than 
when  it  is  a  stack.  In  the  latter  case  the  stack  is 
merely  roofed,  and  the  air  has  the  opportunity  of 
penetrating  e\ery  portion  of  it.  With  a  close  build- 
ing the  moisture  must  remain,  and  consequently 
decay  sets  in.  Considering  that  fagot  wood  is  as  easily 
built  into  stacks  as  Corn  sheaves,  and  that  the  cleft 
cordwood  can  be  just  as  easily  manipidated  where 
there  are  no  buildings  of  suHicient  extent  to  contain 
the  main  stock  of  firewood,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
getting  it  spoilt.  The  slope  of  the  roof  can  be 
formed  of  the  same  material  as  the  body  of  the 
stack,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  few  inches  of 
rough  thatch.  This,  so  long  as  it  keeps  out  the  bulk 
of  the  rain,  will  ar.swer  all  that  is  reipured  of  it. 
It  need  not  be  straw,  as  Reeds  or  Sedge  (Jrasses,  or, 
in  fact,  anything  of  the  sort  which  may  be  within 
reach,  will  be  just  as  satisfactory  as  the  most  costly 
material,  and  fagots  m.ay  be  put  above  the  cjrdwood 
stack  to  keep  olfthe  wet. — U.  J.  Y. 

*,*  The  way  our  English  trees,  native  and  com- 
monly cultivated,  burn  is  a  very  interesting  subject, 
and  we  shall  he  grateful  for  any  notes  readers  may 
send  on  it.  More  about  the  way  each  particular  tree 
burns  is  required,  and  the  age  at  which  it  burns  best. 
For  instance,  what  are  the  burning  qualities  of  such 
very  common  trees  as  the  Spruce  and  the  .Scotch  ! 
They  are  often  considered  almost  useless  as  firewood, 
and  yet  we  have  seen  old  roots  of  Scotch  give  <)ut  a 
flame  richer  and  prettier  than  from  any  other  tree,  or 
from  the  best  coal.  The  many  old  Apple  trees  of  poor 
sorts,  are  they  useful  as  fuel  ?  And  our  Field  Maple 
and  Sycamore  and  the  common  Ijime,  only  to  name 
a  few  of  the  commoner  trees  in  cultivation. — Ed. 


OUR  TIMBER  SUPPLY. 

It  is  a  pretty  general  belief  that  timber  merchants 
never  consider,  or  care  a  straw,  about  the  state  of 
the  timber  supply  in  this  country  so  long  as  they 
can  get  hold  of  just  enough  to  keep  their  yards 
and  mills  going  from  year  to  year.  In  many 
instances  this  may  be  so,  but  a  few  days  ago  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  company  of  some  members 
of  the  trade  who  introduced  the  question  quite 
spontaneously.  The  subject  was,  therefore,  dis- 
cussed, I  do  not  say  very  deeply,  but  still  enough 
to  show  that  those  whose  ocoupatioa  it  is  to 
consume  our  forest  products  are  not  altogether 
insensible  to  the  other  side  of  the  business.  For 
the  most  part,  I  must  confess  they  seemed  but 
little  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  or  is  being  done  now  in  the  direction  of 
calling  attention  to  the  matter  by  means  of  the 
press;  but  all  seemed  ready  to  admit  the  necessity 
of  bestowing  more  thought  on  the  future.  From 
this  the  discussion  turned  to  timber  as  a  paying 
crop,  and  instances  were  quoted  which  had  come 
under  the  personal  notice  of  the  parties  present 
where  large  amounts  had  been  realised  otf  what 
had  previously  been  useless  ground,  and  other 
cases  were  cited  where  the  cost  of  replanting 
had  reached  very  nearly  to  what  the  matured 
crop  of  timber  had  sold  at.  One  portion  of  the 
company  seemed  to  think  that  we  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  as  to  where  timber  is  to  come 
from,  as  when  it  is  exhausted  here  there  would 
be  unlimited  supplies  from  abroad.  On  entering 
this  phase  of  the  inquiry  I  referred  to  what  the 
foreigners  themselves  say.     It   may  not  directly 


bear  upon  what  is  or   may  be   grown   here,  but 
there  is  one  thing  which  I  think    calculators    of 
how   long    different   countries'    supply    will    last 
generally  overlook,  and  that   is,  as  soon  as  the 
value  of   timber   becomes   appreciably   enhanced 
through  approaching  scarcity,  different  materials 
will  at  once  be  substituted  for  purposes  for  which 
timber  is  now  so   greatly  used.     Take  America, 
for  instance,   whence  a    great  deal  of    alarmist 
literature   on   vanishing   forests   comes.     So  long 
as    timber    can    be    had    for    little    beyond    the 
work  of   clearing,  where    labour  is   a   considera- 
tion, it  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  very  largely 
used  in  building   and  similar  operations,  but  as 
soon  as  a  difficulty  comes  in  of  getting  enough 
and  at  suitable  figures,  some  other  material  will  be 
brought  into  use  which  will  gradually,  but  surely, 
supplant  timber  as  the  price  rises  and  it  becomes 
more   scarce.     I   do  not   think   this  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  near  future,  but  if  the  time  does 
CDme  when  the  tinxber  supply  is  really  within  a 
measurable    distance    of    exhaustion,   fome  such 
natural  remedy  will  step  in  and  restore  the  balance 
by  affording   time   for   new   supplies   to   mature 
The  instance  in  our  country  which  most  clearly 
bears  this  out  is  perhaps  the  substitution  of  iron 
and   steel   in   ship  building.      Had  the  supply  of 
timber  continued   sufficient,  or   more  than  suffi- 
cient, for  the  needs  of  the  navy,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  much  would  have  been  heard  of 
any  other  material.     Directly  this  is  likely  to  fail 
the  necessity  arises  for  some  other  product  which 
will  take   its   place,   and   this   is   found   in   iron. 
According  to  many  leports,  there  is  now  more  Oak 
in  the  market  than  can  be  profitably  disposed  of, 
and  this  is  the  natural  outcome  of  what  occurred 
a  generation  or  two  ago,  when,  concurrently  with 
the  discovery  of  new  products  to  take  the  place 
of  timber  which  had  become  scarce  and  dear,  a 
new  era  of  planting  commenced.     The  demand  is 
reduced  and  the  supply  increased,  and  in  this  way 
in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two  the  balance  is 
restored.    In  the  discussion  which  has  led  to  these 
remarks,  we  did  not  get  upon  this  particular  line 
of  argument,  but  it  seems  to  mo  that  in  many 
respects  it  is  a  true  one.     Simply  left  alone,  the 
recuperative  powers  of  Nature  are  marvellous,  and 
in  more  than   one   district  I  know   where  heavy 
cuttings  have  from  time  to  time  taken  place,  there 
seems  but  little  diminution  in  the  supply.     If  the 
view  which  I   have    taken   be  sound,   it  is  the 
forester's  duty  merely  to  preserve  and  replenish 
the  kinds  of  trees  which  he  knows  to  be  the  mo.'rt 
scarce,  and  leave  each  other  description  to  come 
in  for  attention  as  the  necessity  arises.     At  the 
present  moment,  upon  these  lines  it  is  clear  that 
the  Ash  is  the  one  tree  the  supply  of  which  needs 
to  be  increased,  and  this  has  often  been  urged 
when  the  question  has  been  looked  at  in  a  totally 
different  aspect.  J- 


HOW  TIJIBER  IS  VALUED. 

I  AM  not  at  all  anxious  to  have  the  last  word  in 
this  discussion,  nor  do  I  with  to  misrepresent 
matters  in  the  least ;  far  from  it;  but  I  must  say 
either  the  "Forester  on  the  Duncombe  Estate ' 
or  myself  are  very  far  out  in  our  calculations. 
Your  correspondent  is  not  quite  straightforward 
in  his  replies.  The  dispute  as  to  prices  between 
him  and  I  does  not  refer  to  sales  he  may  havj 
transacted  "a  few  weeks  ago,"  or  since  this  dis- 
cussion commenced,  but  to  sales  anterior  to  that 
and  during  the  past  few  months,  or  year,  we  may 
say.  The  present  winter's  sales  are  irrelevant  as 
yet,  but  I  will  deal  with  the  Duncombe  Park 
prices  for  these  also  before  I  finish.  I  saw  one  of 
the  purchasers  the  other  day  who  bought  some  of 
the  Larch  near  Ilelmsley  (which  I  understand 
was  taken  to  that  station),  and  1  asked  him  the 
question  again  about  prices  paid  early  in  the  sea- 
son, ai  we  know  each  other  intimately,  and  his 
reply  was,  "  about  4d.  per  foot  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect, and  it  cost  from  1  hd.  to  3Ad.  to  lead  it  to 
the  station."  Now  this  figure  correspondents 
reasonably  with  the  rates  of  delivery  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood about  the  same  date,  and  corroborates 
what    I    have    asserted.      The    Duncombe   Park 
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forester  knows  perfectly  well,  I  have  no  doubt,  what 
lots  I  allude  to,  and  yet  he  attempts  to  evade  a 
plain  question  relative  to  them  by  quoting  recent 
prices  that  nobody  but  himself  at  present  knows 
anything  about.  But  let  us  examine  these  recent 
prices  of  his,  Sd.  and  9d. — felling  not  allowed  for, 
I  notice — and  1  believe  his  estate  fells  all  and  sells 
the  timber  fallen  and  lotted,  which  entails  much 
expense  which  is  not  deducted  either.  But  let 
that  go.  It  appears  that  "  nine- tenths  "  of  his 
Larch  goes  to  Durham  and  the  Cleveland  district, 
where  at  present  trade  is  duller  than  here,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  carriage  from  Helmsley 
cannot  be  much,  if  any,  less  than  it  is  to  South 
Yorkshire.  By  the  time  his  timber  gets  to  Dur- 
ham stations  it  will  have  reached  consumer's  price 
and  have  still  to  be  delivered  by  the  purchaser  at  a 
profit.  And  all  this  we  are  apparently  expected 
to  believe  is  going  on  when  the  vendors  of  Larch 
in  the  Durham  and  the  Cleveland  districts,  or  near  I 
there,  are  delivering  Larch  eighty  or  ninety  miles  I 
distant  at  the  other  end  of  the  country  for  Is.  per  i 
foot  to  the  consumer.  In  other  words,  the  Cleve-  | 
■  landandDurhamconsumersarecarryingLarchfrom 
the  south  for  which  they  must  be  paying  from  1  r>d. 
to  ISd.  per  foot,  while  the  Larch  from  their  own  ! 
neighbourhood  is  passing  their  door  at  half  that 
price,  probably  for  want  of  a  market  at  home  ! 
Does  anybody  believe  it,  especially  considering 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  Larch  trade  owing 
to  the  constantly  increasing  supplies  of  prop  wood 
from  abroad,  delivered  at  the  pit  mouth  all  over 
Yorkshire  at  about  8d.  per  foot  ?    The  station,  I 


may  add  in  reply  to  the  Duncombe  Park  forester, 
where  the  Is.  per  foot  Larch  (from  North  York- 
shire, or  near  the  border  of  Durham)  was  delivered 
is  close  to  Sheffield,  and  it  was  delivered  at  two 
separate  works.  Let  not  the  reader  forget  that 
all  this  discussion  relates  to  the  difficult  art  of 
valuing  as  portrayed  by  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents, but  which  recent  revelations  show  con- 
sists, on  some  large  estates,  in  felling  and  lotting 
the  trees  and  selling  them  to  the  highest  bidder — 
a  mysterious  art  truly.  Y. 

MATERIALS  FOR  FENCES. 
Apkopos  of  "  T.  B.'s"  remarks  upon  the  use  of 
wood  with  iron  supports  for  garden  fences,  I  have 
seen  such  supports  used  for  light  paled  fences 
round  allotments  and  the  like,  but  I  doubt,  unless 
the  posts  were  very  strong,  whether  it  would 
answer  for  anything  so  high  as  10  feet.  The  sug- 
gestion, however,  is  worth  consideration,  and  is 
capable  of  being  adapted  in  other  ways.  A  height 
of  4  feet  or  5  feet  would  be  quite  as  much  as  would 
be  likely  to  answer  well  with  light  iron  supports, 
as  the  wind  pressure  above  this  would  be  so  great. 
For  heights  above  this  the  following  plan,  I  believe, 
would  be  better.  Build  brick  piers  at  intervals  of 
say  10  feet,  which  would  make  a  square  bay  or 
panel.  This  distance  could,  of  course,  be  varied, 
but  I  give  it  as  an  illustration.  Cement  angle  iron 
rails  into  these  piers,  and  if  necessary  have  a  sup- 
port in  the  centre  of  the  bay.  To  these  angle  iron 
rails,  which  of  course  would  be  drilled  before  for 
the  purpose,  fix  IJ-inoh  or  Iw-inch  Elm  boards,  and 


when  dry,  tar  them  in  the  same  way  as  would  be 
done  with  the  Spruce.  The  brick  piers  would  be 
built  with  their  greatest  thickness  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  fence  so  as  to  resist  a  side  thrust,  and 
the  angle  irons  fixed  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the 
outside — in  fact,  just  far  enough  from  the  back 
edge  of  the  pier  to  allow  of  sufficient  hold  for  the 
rail  and  for  the  boarding,  which  would  be  fixed 
on  the  outside,  to  finish  level  with  the  back  edge. 
In  this  way  each  panel  would  be  sheltered  by  the 
pier  standing  well  out  into  the  border,  and  if  at 
any  time  a  coping  was  wanted  to  further  protect 
the  trees  or  whatever  may  happen  to  be  growing 
upon  the  fence,  some  boards  could  be  kept  for  the 
purpose  which  would  rest  each  end  upon  a  pier, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  wood  fence  for  the  whole 
distance.  The  piers  would,  of  course,  be  also 
available  for  stretching  any  protecting  material 
across  the  bays  in  front  of  the  trees,  as  they  would 
have  the  advantage  of  standing  a  greater  distance 
into  the  garden  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
wall.  Constructed  in  this  way  there  would  be  the 
disadvantage  of  the  angles  of  the  iron  standing 
out  from  the  inside.  This  could  be  obviated  by 
fixing  the  rails  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  back 
edge  of  the  pier,  but  with  the  angles  reversed  and 
boarded  inside.  The  drawbacks  of  this  plan  are 
that  it  would  afford  a  foothold  on  the  outside  and 
would  reduce  the  width  of  the  pier  on  the  inside. 
Other  adaptations  would  suggest  themselves  ac- 
cording to  circumstanC3s,  as  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  brick  alone  should  be  rigidly  adhered 
to.  D.  J.  Yeo. 
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